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bonds Maj     8  136 
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pitchers Apr.    17  1  10 

rule  changes May  29  98 
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Before  and  Now  (Harrison    June  L2  103 
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Debs     II  -  Authorized  Life 
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Bteel  trust June  26 
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Canadian     Minister    at    Wash- 
ington  May  22 

.1,  Panama May 
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Fish-  and  credulity Max  29     .s 
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Flicker   Jun<     5     82 

Food,  Cold  storage  of June  19 

rol M' 

crisis,  Averting June    5 

shortage Vpr.  17 
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speculation    June  12 

iffs May  15 

weights  and  measures May  29 

a  railway  car M"'-    1() 
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Foreigners  get  American  monej    Mi 
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Forests,  Diminishing Max  22 
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Meuse-Argonne  battle-field .  June  12 
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German  cities,  French  occupy  /  Apr.  17 

(map) l  Apr.  24 

citizen,  "Freedom"  and...  .June  19 

election  forebodings rune  26 

foe  of  militarism -Apr.     3 

generals,  Books  by Apr.  17 

it  it 

-Japanese  relations Apr.  24 

leaders May    8 

militarists May    1 

missionaries rune  26 

people's  theater,  FrencS  play 

in ..May  15 

peril  to  Poland Apr.   10 

plays  in  London May  22 

poet,  Dehmel Apr.  10 

reparation'and  trade Apr.  10 

France;  and May  15 

repentance Apr.     3 

June  19 

securities May    8 

universities  praised Apr.   10 

Germans  and  Roosevelt Apr.     3 

Germany    by    resolution,    Peace 

with Apr.  24 

seeks  British  aid Apr.  24 

Gibbons's    pastoral    letter,    Car- 
dinal   Apr.   17 

Glaciers,  Artificial June  12 

(doom  in  pulpit May  22 

(doves  for  electric  linemen Apr.   10 

Goats,  Milch June    5 

Gold-mining,  To  encourage May    8 

Gompers  plans  Labor  Congress. .  June    5 

Government-  expenditures June  12 

(Irape  industry June  26 

Greenwich  Village May    8 

Guatemala  deposes  Cabrera.  .  .  .May    1 

President  Cabrera  of May  29 

H 

Haiti May    1 

Hall  of  Fame  nominees May  29 

Handley-Page  small  airplanes.  .  .Apr.  24 
Harding  as  candidate,  W.  G.  .  .  .June  26 

Europeans  on June  20 

Hartford  Times  church-Office. .  .Apr.  10 

Heaven,  Humanizing June    5 

Helium  export May     1 

Henry's  Americanism,  O May  15 

Hikers's  outfits May  29 

Home  assistants June  19 

Hoover,  ( lalifornia  and May  15 

candidacy Apr.    10 

on  sugar  crisis June  12 

Houses  of  rammed  earth \pr.  2 1 

Howells,  William  Dean May  29 

June  L2 

British  comment  on June  19 

Dramatist  and lune  19 

Hungary,  Communism  in June  L2 

I 

Iceland,  Life  in Apr.  24 

Ills,  Pistol' June  12 

"Imitation    of    Christ,"    Edith 

Cavell's May  22 

Immigrants,  Home-bound lune  19 

Immigration  decreasing Apr.  24 

increasing June    5 

Immoral  literature May  22 

Indian  trade,  British-.  .• Apr.   10 

I-       "                     May     1 
Unrest,  Missionary  on May  22 
women  want  education lune  19 
ndustrial  executives,  Educating. May  15 
ndustry,  Christ  in \pr.     3 
nfancy  and  maternity  bill May    S 

Influenza,  Mapping May  29 

Inscriptions,  Charles  YV.  Eliot's. June  19 

Insects  steer.  How Apr.  24 

Interchurch  World  Movement   i  Apr.   17 

(map) \  June  12 

International     Harvester     Com- 

,  Pany May  15 

Invent,  How  to May     2 

Inventor  and  patent  office lune  19 

Inventors,  Advice  to lune  19 
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Investment,  bow  cost  of June  26  122 

Investments,  Foolish Apr.   17  71 

in  foreign  bonds June  19  136 

Ireland,    American    "meddling" 

with    Maj  22  32 

Ireland's  religions Apr.   10  46 

Irish  disorder     May  I")  ■)! 

Republic,  British  press  on ...  Maj   29  26 

Iron-filled  shark's  teeth Apr.   10  37 

Iron-rust lune  26  33 

Italy's  dissatisfaction May   15  37 

J 

James  as  dramatist,  Henry May     8  48 

Japan  alarmed  at  our  navy May  22  30 

Australia  fears Apr.      3  30 

buys  more  iron June    ."i  55 

flower  festivals May     8  84 

in  Siberia June  12  29 

04 

Suicide  in Apr.  21  2, 

"Woman's  rights"  in \pr.   10  35 

Japanese  finance May    8  37 

May  29  132 

-German  relations Apr.  24  17 

Japan's  budget Apr.     3  111 

Jewish-Christian  accord May    8  52 

population,  World's May    1  40 

Jews  opposed  in  Palestine May  15  48 

Pershing  offends \pr.   10  40 

"Jitney"  service Apr.     :>  33 

Joan  of  Are  canonized June     ~>  47 

Johnson,  Senator  Hiram  W Apr.      3  51 

Jordan-Marsh  Company May   15  112 

Jugo-Slavia,  Religious  freedom  inApr.   10  46 
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Kansas    farmers'     cooperative 

union May 

Keats's  home  as  memorial May 

Kent  in  Alaska,  Rockwell \pr. 

Kitchener,  Lord May 

Knights  o''     olumbus  schools. .  .  .May 

L 

Labor  and  production May 

and  silk  shirts May 

Church  and \pr. 

( 'oml'orts  for May- 
conditions,  Steel  official  on .  .  May 

conference \pr. 

Congress,  Compers  plans.  .    June 
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critic  on  music May 

difficulties,  Christ  in \pr. 

Met  hods  of  handling May 
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needs  discipline lune 

on  Republican  platform lune 

shortage Apr. 

supplying  commodities lune 

Labor's  general  strike,   French.  .June 

Lace  in  war-time,  Belgium \pr. 

Ladders,  Safe \pr. 

Langbridge on  economy,  Canon. 
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League,  Persia  and  the June 

Liberty  Bell,  Mending  the lune 

bond  prices June 

bonds  and  extravagance \pr 

Library  service  extension \pr 

Life  force May 

Lindsay  in  London,  Yaehel Maj 

Liquor  traffic  in  South lune 

Lisbon,  (  Ihio \pr. 
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Literature,  Immoral Maj 

Living,  Cost  of  (chart) \ 

costs  and  marriage \pr 

Locomobile  employees'  savings.   Apr. 

Longevity  stat  ist  ics May 

Louden,  Frank  O \pr. 
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MeMurtry,  Maj.  Alden Km. 
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Inn  rcl  urch    \\  orld    M< 
men  Api    17 

Met!  \  ;.i      ■',     41 

Mexico    \p/ 

ia    Iun< 

Poland Apr.   Id 

■  b  America Ma 

Marine  terminal  needed,  WesternApr    _'t     SO 
Marquis  on  i\  rikes,  Hon               Apt 
Marriage  in  New  England.    . ..     \pi.    10 
Mars,  Communicating  with  lune  P.*  l_'s 

"People"  of  May     1    107 

Marshall,  John  Apr    17  104 

ryk  on  Socialism  .    May    8    40 

field  in  Columbia  Cafe.  .       Ma 
Maternity  and  infancy  bill  M.-r 

Medicine,  Laymen  and June     ."i   ]07 

Merchant  ma  him  .  Life  in Ma 

Meredith,  Secretary  I.  T May  1")     7:; 

Metals  industrj  statistics  Maj  29    47 

Methodisl  reunion  plan  (map  .   Apr     '■',    41 
■.Metric  compulsion" Jum 

fallacy \pr     10    128 

Met/.,  Lafayette  statue  for luni 

Meuse-Argonne  battle-field . .    .   June  12    00 

Mexican  leader- June     .", 

politics Maj 

••     Jui 

Mexico,  American  correspondent 

in June  P.* 

and  United  States  trade Jum 

Carran/.a's  flight lune  19     51 

Church's  duty  to May     1      4"> 

Liquor  resort  in Fuse  26     71 

Sonora  secedes  from \pr.  _')      3 

Yucatan May  22     7  ! 

Mexico's  future May  22 

paper  money May  15 

Michigan  primary Apr.   17 

Microbe  myths lune  19  131 

Militarism,  ( lerman  foe  of \pr 

Milk,  Detecting  water  in Maj 

Mind,  How  to  use  the Jim. 

Ministers'  salaries lune  12     4:1 

sons May  29 

Missions,  Oosl  of Apr.   10     48 

Moonshining  in  the  South lune  26 

Morton.  Levi  P lune  1_' 

Motor-bus  service Apr 

clipper \pr.  10 

Mountain-climbing  in  America.  .Maj  '-".,     64 

-dwellers  of  South \pt 

Movie  actors.  Educating \pr.  17 

-making  in  Africa Maj     s     67 

railroading lune  26     60 

technique  for  spoken  drama. May  22     4t> 

Movies  and  eye-strain May    1")     40 

and  religion May  15 

Cruelty  in June  19      K) 

for  church May  1">     4<> 

in  business \j>i 

\ 

to  show  Waste M:  \ 

Muldoon,  physical  culturist.    ...Apr.  3     vl 

Mule.  Army  \pr 

Music  bj  \\  iii  less      Jum 

Classical  and  jazz June  12      )(» 

I  abor  critic  on          Maj  1      11 

Shaw  on  municipal lune  12 

\ 

Name-searching,  War-Risk      ..  .June  26    06 
National  Information  Bureau  and 

chant  us    .  \  ■  ■•     J  i 

Navj  .  Australia  on  Amei 

Books  for 

is-Danii 

Japan's  alarm  at  May  22 
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Navj  -j  aid,  1 
Necks.  Evilo  116 

o,  Spokesman  for   .  71 
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York  census      June  19  22 

to  bi  igated Vpr.  1. 

New  York's  sinfulness I1' 

New  Zealand  needs  settlers May  29  28 

Newspapers,  Foreign-languagi       Vpr.     3  2 1 

Nightingale,  Florence May     I  til 

ocialism  upheld.. June  26  20 

Nuthatch rum     5  82 

Nut-raising June  12  99 

O 

(  Hbregon,  <  len.  Alvaro Tunc  26  18 

rvatory,  Clark M    ■  29  31 

(  Ml,  British  interests  in June  12  23 

fields  of  Southwesl Apr.  10  59 

from  peal June  19  31 

gushers Maj    15  41 

leasing  law Vpr.   10  146 

shale-mining Ma;    22  35 

swindlers  in  Maine June  26  31 

Olive  poisoning Maj      1  37 

Ohves,  ( rlass  jars  for  ripe- June  12 

I  >pera  in   1  last,  <  Apr 

Orchestra  in  Paris,  Damrosch's    June  26  36 

Overalls,  Nation  in May    1  24 

Oxford  admits  women    Vpr.     3  37 

(  tyster,  Cleaning  up  the June  12  122 

P 

Taint  dries.  How May    8  128 

industry Fune  19  46 

Painting,  Spray May  •_"_»  129 

Paintings  of  Peace  Conference.  .June  12  38 

Palestine,  Zionism  opposed  in.  .  .May  15  48 

Pan-American  League  of  NationsJune    5  35 

Paper-making,  Lumber  for Apr.  24  53 

pulp  from  flax  straw May  22  36 

Use  of  waste May  29  30 

Parcel-post,  Poorly  packed May    8  44 

Passion-play  in  New  Mexico.  .  .  .May  15  68 

Patent  "licenses  of  right" Maj  22  131 

system.  Defective    June  19  108 

e  by  resolution Apr.  24  10 

conference,  Paintings  of lane  12  38 

Peat,  I  >il  from Inne  19  31 

Pencil-marks,  Ancient Inne    5  98 

Penitentes,  Order  of Maj    15  68 

Pershing  offends  Jews Apr.   10  16 

Persia  and  League  (map) fune  26  26 

Photographing      athletic      move- 
ments  June    5  39 

Physical  culturist  Muldoon Vpr.     3  84 

Physiognomy  and  character.  .      May  22  71 

Piers,  Old-fashioned rune  19  132 

Pilsudski,  Gen.  Josef June    5  67 

Pinchot,    Pennsylvania's    Forest 

immissioner Apr.   it)  56 

Pittsburg  in!            mal  salon...  May  22  38 

Plant  deformities Vpr.   10 

Plants  anesthetized Inne  26  84 

I  orcing       May  15  10 

Ith-giving \pr.     3  111 

Platinum  money,  Russia's   Maj     1  113 

Plays  of  long  runs  Fune  19 

'  Plea  for  "highbrow  "        ,     .lune  26  37 
Poetry,  <  hirrent : 

lent  \\  esi .  The                          -  5  I 
Apologies   to   Pippa    (Corn- 

walfis  .  .  .June  19 

April  1  •                                                 17  54 

Allium'                                  May     1  18 

May  22 

tth          I                                ...  Apr.    1 .  61 
(  horus    from     "  Lincoln  " 

(Drink  water                        Apr.   17  61 
Colloquj     of     the    Statues 

(Hen,  t  i                                      Vpr.    I"  19 

e    III     l!i.  ;  \        \  ;  1 1 1 

CI.  vi                                   May    1  18 

J  .   . 

•or- Tun.-     Stout                     M  <v  29  13 

\v  limits    Hewli  tt 
i  mo    '    irl 

11  to  1  [jogai      \pr    I" 

Hai                                                   29  13 

•  linund- 

June  1. 

In  the  Beginnin                                      ■  !_' 

ingtnnl 

Int. 


Poetry,  Current:  Date     Pape 

Kinfolk— 1620    and    1920 

(Fisher) rune  13  42 

Line  of  Beauty,  The  (Menia)May  15  51 
Lonesome  C.reen  Apple,  The 

(Conkling     June    5  50 

II,.     Phillpotts          May     s  :,l 

Memorial  Tablel    Sassoon)   May    8  54 

Merely  Statement  (Lowell) . May  22  46 

Methuselah    Lewis) June     5  50 

Moments  (Asquith) Inne  19  12 

My  Lonely  one  ( Wheelock) .  June  26  12 

Names  (Brown) June  12  16 

Nostalgia  (Tree) Vpr.   10  49 

O'Connor's  Caft    Ben6t).  .  .June  19  42 
I  »n    Bidding    Farewell   to  a 
Poet    Gone   to   the   W 

( Bunker    Apr.  17  61 

On     the     Italian     Riviera 

May  29  43 

One  Singer  Less  (Burton)..  .Apr    24 

Oracle  (G    S    B.) May     1  48 

ParvoPo         Macdonald) . . May    8  54 

I'cace  (Lowie)    June  19  12 

Poenis  (Conklin) June    5  50 

Prayer  to  Our  Lady  (Gales)  May  l.*>  .">1 
Prescription     for    a     Pluto- 
crat's Book-Plate(Coates)  May  29  43 
Present  Battle-field  (Field  .May  22  156 
Procession  of  the  Dead,  The 

(Tucker) Apr.  24  33 

Red  Rooster  (Conkling) ....  June    5  50 

Respondit  (Morton) June  19  42 

Pevolt  (Peacock) May    1  48 

Hooks  (Bowden) May    1  48 

Lose  Perennial  i  Brown)..  .  .June  12  16 

Rubble    Waugh) May  15  51 

Said  Alan  Seeger  unto  Rup- 
ert Brooke  (O'Donnell)... Apr.  10  49 
Second  Battle  of  the  Maine  ' 

(Tucker) Apr.  24  33 

Sentenced  (G.  S.  B.) May    8  54 

ShuckhV,  The  (Stout) May  29  43 

Silence  (Oppenheim) Apr.   17  61 

SingleHound,  A  (W.  H.O.).Apr.   10  49 

Soissons    Nevin) June  19  42 

Song  in  Summer,  A  (Towne).  June  12  46 

Stranger    Nichols  -   ,             Apr.  21  33 
Sweet     o'     the     Year,    The 

(Roberts   June  12  16 

To  a  Friend  Recently  Mar- 
ried i  Burt ) May  15  51 

To    Bliss.     In     Bankruptcy 

(Stringer) Vpr.  24  34 

To  E.  T.  (Frost) June    5  50 

ToJohn  Mas.  held  (Roberts)May  29  43 
To    the    American    Soldi 

(Durtain) May  22  16 

I'.,  the  Knights  of  Laughter 

<  ...oilman) May  15  51 

Troll's  Nosegay ,The(Graves)May  22  16 
l  roopers  and  the  Tory,  The 

I      -    B.) '. June  26  42 

Trumpet-    Burt) May  15  51 

1  osigni  'i    Timmerman) Vpr    10  19 

Vacation  Days    Morris) ....  June  26  12 

\  elvel  -    <  lonkling             -  .   June    5  50 

VVashin'  Cl<         -     ul            May  29  43 
Watteau's  "  L'Embarque- 
m  nl   pour   I."  <  'ytl  < 

w    w                        ,  June  26  12 

Wild  Bill'sGrave  (Crawford   Vpr.  10  14 
\\  oman's  Song    Barnej         Apr.   1  i 

\\  orl.i  S  Hie      W  hce- 

loi                         May  22  46 

Poi                I  ighting May     8  117 

Pol. i    :.  <  terman  pej  il  to               Apr    l"  32 

M  ij    15  29 

Jul 

ing  condil  ions  in               May  29  90 

Pole    -Russian  difficulties             Vpr    10  25 

Poi                                                June    5  sx 

Poi  Mr   Minney  June  19 

May  22 
empli  M 

.lune  26  21 

problems  <>f  future              Vpr    17  50 

■  Box                   Maj  22  ll 

foolish"                     June  19  it) 

Maj   22  12 

in  and  t  longn  ss                 Vpi      7  62 

reign  relation-              Apr,  24  37 


Date     Page 

President  and  his  Cabinet May  22  19 

as  Commander-in-Chief ....  May     1  .")•'! 

inaction Apr.   10  50 

Power  of  the Apr.     3  47 

Presidential  campaign  funds     ..Apr.    3  137 

Vpr.  K)  27 

fune  19  20 

machinery June  12  49 

umler  way June  19  45 

candidal.-.  Choosing           .  .May  29  H 
nomination      Set  Republican. 

nominee-.  '  Dark  horse"       June  19  58 

poll Apr.   10  21 

Apr.   17  34 

Apr.  24  6 

'■    May    1  22 

'    May    8  28 

May  15  27. 

••    May  22  20 

"    :...Mav  29  16 

"    June    5  24 

"    June  12  20 

P-esident's   body-guard May  22  78 

power  of  pardon May    8  56 

religion,  Next May  22  42 

veto  power May  15  52 

Price  collapse May  29  13 

cutting  and  failure June  19  141 

Prices  and  profiteering May  22  22 

decreasing June    5  21 

Railway  Brotherhood  fights. June    .")  72 

World  ' May      1  132 

Princeton  plan  for  alumni  edu- 
cation  May    8  49 

m  cruelty  and  church May    S  52 

reform  in  ( 'hina May  29  40 

Production  decrease  in  1919 lune  26  126 

Time  and  rate  of June  19  32 

Profiteering May    8  31 

May  22  22 

Prohibition  and  Catholics Apr.   10  44 

and  economic  efficiency.  .  .   June  12  86 

scientific  experiment lune  19  31 

in  Europe    June  12  36 

Supreme  Court  upholds   ...June  12  21 

lune  19  22 

Prophet-,  Church  needs Maj  29  40 

Public  organizing M;ry     l  19 

Q 

Quakers  for  free  speech Apr.     3  42 

R 

Race,  Britishers  win  relay May  29  92 

Rachmaninoff,  Labor-critic  on.   May     1  il 

R  .duals,  Justice  for May  22  25 

Radium May    8  114 

conservation lune  26  1 14 

Raffael, painter  for  common  man  Apr.  24  25 
Railroad  accidents,   Responsibil- 
ity for                                June  26  30 

cars  vs.  trucks    Mav  15  107 

strike.  "Outlaw  " Vpr.  24  3 

valuation                                    June  12  156 

R  lilroading  in  the  nun  i<  -            June  26  60 

Railroads  need  unified  control     June    5  '-■' 

plea  for  funds May  22  24 

Railway  brotherhood  sells  goods  .lune    .".  72 

electrification     lune   12  121 

lune  19  117 

fares.  Street                                 May  29  135 

Rcims's  appeal  to  tourists     .    .   June  12  :;'.» 

exl  Presidenl    ...   Maj  22  42 
( 'hurch 

■  profiteers,  Fighting Apr.  17  31 

iblican  nomination Mav    8  25 

Maj   15  21 

June  26  13 

lune  26  28 

platfi  rni       June  19  IS 

1  ,abor  on                     .   June  26  16 

ration  in Apr.     3  122 

Inn  in  umvei  se         May  1")  101 

hard  III".  Barrymon  's       Apr.     3 

Is,  Bonds  for  good lune  26  1 18 

Concrete              lune  19  120 

..feller  in  art        lune  19  34 

.-.  ( 'oncrete    .                            Apr.     3  34 

ler,  ( in-                                 .   .June  19  I  v 
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Rolland's  play  in  Germany May  15 

Roosevelt,  and  the  Germans Apr.     3 

home  as  memorial May  29 

Trooper  on May  15 

visits  English  birds May    8 

Ruhr  Valley  incident Api.     17 

Apr.  24 

Russell's  "Mr.  Minney' lune  19 

Russia,  Allies  in  Siberia June  12 

as  American  problem May    1 

attacks  Poland  (map) Apr.  10 

British  trade  peace;  with June  19 

Industry  and  economics  of.  .Apr.   17 

Japanese  in  Siberia June  12 

Poland  invades May  15 

"  June    5 

Siberian  conditions June  12 

Trade  with May  1 5 

Russian  Bolshevik  education. . . .  Apr.  10 
dancers,  Barrie's  play  on  .  .  .  Apr.  24 

refugees,  Aiding May    8 

science June  20 

scientists,  Fate  of May    8 

Soviet  and  cooperatives.  .  .  .May  15 

Russia's  platinum  money May     1 

Ruth's  home  runs,  "Babe" May  29 

Ryan,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  W June  20 

S 

St.  Louis  water-supply June  12 

fur  industry Apr.  10 

Salaries,  Teachers' May     1 

Salesmanship May  15 

June  12 

Sales  tax May  22 

San  Francisco  Hay  City  proposedApr.  24 

San  Remo  conference May    8 

Santo  Domingo May    1 

Saving  system,  Employees' Apr.     3 

Saw,  Largest June    5 

Schroeder,  Maj.  R.  W June  19 

Science  and  practical  problems.  .May  22 

Cooperation  in Apr.   17 

Team  work  in Apr.     3 

Seed-testing June  12 

Senate  rejects  Treaty Apr.     3 

Sermons,  "Hand-me-down".  .  .  .May  15 

Sex  equality  in  numbers June  20 

Shark  story Apr.     3 

Utilizing Apr.     3 

Shark's  teeth,  Iron-filled Apr.   10 

Shaw's  prize-fight  story,  G.  B.  .  .Apr.  17 

Shell,  Age  of  John May    8 

Ship,  Electric-welded June    5 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raising. May     1 

Steam  and  motor May  29 

Shipping  containers June>  26 

Ships,  Concrete Apr.     3 

Life  in  merchant May  22 

Motor  clipper Apr.  10 

Salving  sunken May    1 

Straight-stemmed May  29 

Shirt,  Labor's  silk May  15 

Shoe  trade Apr.  24 

Shoes,  Cheaper May  29 

Signal  service June  12 

Silver-mining  in  New  England.    Apr.   10 

Sims-Daniel  controversy May  29 

Sleep,  Causes  of Apr.     3 

Sleeping  outdoor Apr.  17 

Smith,    Assemblywoman,     Mar- 
guerite  June  12 

Snow  fences,  Trees  as Apr.    17 

Socialism,  Disfranchising Apr.   17 

kin  France,  "Red" Apr.  10 
Apr.  24 
Masaryk  on May    8 

Socialist  platform May  29 

Soil-washing June  19 

Soldier-dead,     France    opposes 

moving Apr.   17 

Soldiers,  France's  disabled \pr.  10 

I               Injustice  to  disabled May  22 
.Soot.,  Commercial .June  12 
South     America     resents     inter- 
ference. . .          Apr.   17 
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Date 

South-American     and     United 

States  bank Apr.  24 

discord  (map) Ma       I 

plans  League     June    5 

South,  Mountain-dwellers  of. ...Apr. 

Spain,  Prices  and  unrest  in May 

Stair-climbing  feat  Maj 

Stamps  and  money,  War- .June 

Starling,  British June 

States'  educational  Rank lum 

Statues  for  Prance lune 

Steam-shovel  in  Britain May 

Street  cleaning Apr. 

Steel  consumption lune 

Molybdenum      May 
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Sleep-Meter  —  a  Westclox  alarm 


THERE'S  something  about 
Sleep-Meter  that  catches 
the  eye,  pleases  it  and  rouses  a 
friendly  interest. 

It  owes  its  compact  appear- 
ance to  the  trimness  of  its  lines, 
the  roll  of  the  front  case,  the 
bell  on  the  back.  The  novel  ring 
adds  a  jaunty  touch.  It  looks 
and  is  a  sturdy,  up-to-the-minute 
timekeeper. 

It    is    another  We s t c  1  o x 


achievement  — a  fine-looking, 
moderate-priced  alarm."  Its 
trusty  way  of  ticking  off  min- 
utes, its  punctual  habit  of 
sounding  the  rising  call,  its 
broad,  deep-toned,  cheerful 
gong  have  enabled  it  to  build 
up  a  big  practice. 

The  name  Westclox  on  the 
dial  and  tag  is  your  final  assur- 
ance of  quality— a  good  feature 
on  the  face  of  a  clock. 


Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  and  Peru,  111.,  V .  S.  A. 
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sets  of  Thackersy,  Du  Uaupaaaant,  Dick.         i    i        ililrlch,  k. 


also  helpful  tola 

.rt-i'u-iil.  etc.     Explains  now  you 
own  home   before   purchasing 


K-n-ui   opei  i       .  '-    lory,  art,    mu  i- 

Explains  how  you   may    examine  the  books   in   your 

efore    purchasing.      Today's    best    bargains    may  he 

i. ..in-  next  week. 


aire 


Get  that  catalog  at  once 

THE  BEN  FRANKLIN   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

Dcpt.  K     428  Pressor  Building  Annex      Philadelphia 
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TlmWotds^ 

■    Know  Hip  rir>»v  words  ottd         si  -A. 
Iiow  to  pronounce  llu'in        /JS&W 
correctly 


NAVY 


KitHe  cruiset     'hJ'\-\P$ 
t'ltiulotiKiln-s  I  y     . 


(lrt'<ii]ii<)iii|hl 

drifter 
U-bod 

SOS. 


MILITARY 

escadrille 
salient 
liaison 


SPORTS 

squeeze  play 

shine  lmll 

decathlon 

southpaw 

^pil  ball 

sippio  , 

"Tin >  Supreme  /W/W/fyWEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL//^ 

DICTIONARY     ii,  ,,s     f  rftfr 

in.!  hundrtds 
i-t  linn    anas  ■■(  orher  words, 
a*i      SOOOI11V. 

\(    MERRIAM  »«> 


Concentration 

spells 

Success 

when  rightly  used,  but  when  wrongly  used  it  Is  sure  to 
bring  failure.  Must  persons  concentrate  on  that  which 
annoys,  irritates  and  makes  for  Failure.  When  we  are 
sirk  it  is  kml  to  concentrate  on  the  thought  ol  being 
well.  When  we  are  despondent  it  i-  difficult  tn  con- 
centrate on  the  idea  of  ever  being  happy  again.  When 
we  have  lost  money  it  is  easy  to  concentrate  ori  our 
loss  but  almost  impossible  to  concentrate  on  our 
having  an  abundance  again. 

The  Power  of  Concentration,  when  rightly  used 
i-  man's  greatest  asset,  but  when  wrongly  used  be«  omi  - 
his  greatest  liability. 

We  all  lock  the  doors  and  windows  of  our  home-  to 
keep  out  intruder;,  but  do  >'OU  lock  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  your  thought   world   and   so   keep  out   the 

thoughts  which  take  away  one'-  strength,  hope,  faith. 
courage,  ambition,  power  and  ability?  Has  your  con- 
centration brought  you  success  or  failure;  happiness 
or  sorrow;  health  or  sickness;  brilliancy  of  mind  or  loss 
of  memory?  Can  you  concentrate  for  live  minutes  in 
any  one  I  hint;  you  want,  shutting  out  entirely  e\  ery 
random,  stray,  tramp  thought?   Try  it. 


"Concentration 


Its  Mentology 
and   Psychology' 


Ky   F.  If,   9e*rs,   H.  P.    [Mastei    oi    Psjxhology); 
ow   to  develop  and  use  the  Power  of  Con* 
ceiitratlon  rightly. 

I    e  person  who  can  conccntrat  riiilitlj  For  what  he 
wants,  imand  ti    greatest  power  In  the 

world;  a  power  which,  w  uw    trlgbtly. 

gives  i. mi  t  masterj  of  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment, ami  makes  his  bod)  strong,  healthy,  power- 
ful and  i  Igorons, 

You  can  win  foi  ■    u  power        I  can  ham 

to  uw       rightly. 

.  id  Money  hack 
If  ><m  want  It.  \,i  other  "just  as  good."  Take 
mi  substitute.  reliable  b 

■  •r  In-  mail  direct  from   publisl 

CENTRE   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Suite  647.   110  W.    34th  St.    tit  Broadway)         New  York 

NOTE:— Dr.  S.  Sundays    ii   a.m.,  dunna 

Vpril   .mil   May,  at  Princess  Theatre,  .toth  St..  bet. 

I  6th  Avi ■.,  N.Y.  City.  Reserved  S-ats  $t.oo 
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Kuppenheimer 


GOOD  CLOTH 


True  JTortb — what's  your  guide? 

Look  tor  our  label  in  the  clothes  you  select — be  sure  it's 
there.  It  means  real  value — right  style,  in  good  taste — 
earnest  materials  masterly  tailored — and  real  economy 

The   HOUSE  /KUPPENHEIMER 


Copyright,  1920.     The  House  of  Kuppenheimer. 
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CUSTOMERS: 

S   Or. I 

General  Electric  <:<>. 
I  .tin    i    ele<  i  rii  ..i   manu- 
'  urera  in  the  U.  S. 

<  mi.uli.m    Plant : 
Robblna  &  Myers  <:<>. 

'       I     .      .X.      in. mill. I. 

mi.  i     ..i     in  ,ii  el 

mi. I.. i 

i   i  Tilers: 

Showers  Urns.  Co. 

Large*!    r.    x.    maniifni 

■     itirnii  in.  . 

I    i 

National  <  :ish  Rt-uis- 
ter  <:<>. 

of  cash  n  gi 
,  Ordi  i 

Nordyke   .^    Marmon 

<  ,, 
•!    1 1.-    m  irmon 

Proi  ter  A  « iambic 


Plant  of  Sho- vers  Brothers  Company  ,it  BloomiiigtonJnJ.,  ap- 
proximating 150,000  square  fett  of  floor-space.  The  upper  story 
is  a  No.  J  Ferguson  Standard  Factory-Building  790 feet  long. 
Theividt/i  is  700  feet,  increasing  to  150  feet  at  the  rear  en./: 


Ferguson  Advertising  Sold  this  Plant 


SHOWERS  Brothers  Com- 
pany, the  world's  largest 
makers  of  kitchen  cabinets, 
needed  a  new  plant  at  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.  The}'  read  an 
advertisement  of  Ferguson 
Standard  Factory  Buildings, 
and  wrote  for  Ferguson  to  call 
at  once.  This  resulted  in  a 
contract  with  Ferguson  for  the 
plant  shown  above  a  sale  made 
directly  by  advertising. 


The  Bloomington  site,  on  a 
hillside,  presented  difficulties; 
but  the  solution  of  the  problem 
was  promptly  reached.  Fergu- 
son put  a  sub-story  under  one 
end  of  an  am  pi  i  tied  No.  3 
Standard  without  sacrificing 
the  valuable  features  of  stand- 
ard construction,  and  gave 
added  value  by  using  gravity 
to  aid  in  routing  the  product 
through  the  plant. 


WOOD   PI/RUNS 


WOOO   .U.UNS 


mo  -  *.. 

ST  D    NO.  I     STEEL    CONSTRUCTION 


J      ■     U      I — 3     ■      ' 


STtCL  COLUMNS 


STTCL  BOMS 


CONCPttC     TLOOP 

. . — LJ, 


2 


SO  O  -  JO  O  -  JOO" 

STO    NO   2     STEEL     CONSTRUCTION 


-X  II  ^^  „ , 
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NO.  2 
GLASS 
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NO.  3 

CRATING 
STORING 
SHIPPING 
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BUI 
FINISHING 
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LDING   NO  I 
MACHINE  AND  CABINET 
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DRY  LUMBER 
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FINISHING 
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FUTJURE 
KILN5|AND 
LUM|BER 
5  TO  RAGE 


DES     MOINES    ST. 
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Ferguson  Standard  plant  nonu  building  for  Shoiuers  Brothers 
Co.  at  Burlington,  Iowa—  250,000  square  feet  of  floor-space, 
•with  provision  for  100%  increase.  The  product  is  routed  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  green-lumber  storage  to  shtf>f>tng-room. 


Ferguson  Performance  Sold  this  One 


WHEN  Showers  needed 
another  furniture-plant — 
this  time  at  Burlington,  Iowa 
he  gave  the  job  to  Ferguson 
without  competition,  because 
of  his  performance  at  Bloom- 
ington.  And  the  General 
Manager  said,  when  he  saw  the 
new  plant-layout,  "I  thought 
our  Bloomington  plant  was 
the  best  I  had  ever  seen,  but 
this  one  beats  it  every  way.'1 


Ferguson  Standard  Factory- 
Buildings  embody  the  latest 
and  best  thought  of  the  plant- 
engineers  of  many  of  the 
nation's  largest  manufacturers. 
If  you  need  more  manufactur- 
ing Moor-space,  with  structural 
steel  frame,  large  unobstructed 
areas  and  splendid  daylight 
and  air,  and  want  it  delivered 
complete  when  promised, 
Ferguson  has  it  in  stock. 


WOOD    PURLINS 


SOW— - 


*T'0  NO.  J    STEEL   CONSTRUCTION 


ST'D    NO  4    STEEL    CONfTBUCTION 


Harold    Frrguson 

President 

THEH.  K. 
FERGUSON 
COMPANY 

Engineers 
it    Hitilders 

Cleveland : 

t>$23 

Hns.d.ih-  J.S.S-* 

Now  York: 

ii  v.  Street. 

Mm*  niii  .»o7.» 

[ndlanapolifl 

M.i  ,  u  •-  Bank 
W.rni    57/7 

llr.mtford.  Out. : 

Hr.mtfor.l     l'»><> 
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Out  of  a  world  torn  with  war 

Something  is  going  to  rise 


There  is  no  guesswork,  no  loose 
prophecy,  in  the  statement  that  hu- 
manity faces  a  situation  unsurpassed 
tor  impending  salvation  or  disaster. 

Business  associations,  governments  and 
the  leaders  of  the  great  Christian  bodies 
have  surveyed  world  conditions  and — 
the  verdicts  all  agree. 


Into  the  minds  of  Northern  Baptists  a 
shaft  of  light  has  struck — the  irrefutable 
facts  and  inescapable  conclusions  of  our 
<>\\  n  Survey. 

The  realization  of  humanity's  impelling 
need  for  Christ  at  this  time  has  followed 
with  sudden,  blinding  brilliance,  not  un- 
like that  which  came  to  Saul  of  Tarsus. 


The  Need 


$100,000,000 
April  25— May  2 


The  Remedy 


Christian  Americanization  at  Home 


"Five  per  cent  of  the  foreign  language  press  advo- 
cates the  bullet  rather  than  the  ballot  for  bringing 
about  changes  that  its  following  desire,"  admits 
the  American  Association  of  Foreign  Language 
newspapers. 

There  are  9,000,000  adult  aliens  in  the  United 
States  whose  reading  is  chiefly  other  than  English. 

John  Reed,  radical  writer  and  organizer,  left  this 
cynical  advice  with  his  followers  when  he  slipped 
away  to  Europe: 

"Never  mind  the  old  men  or  the  middle  aged 
men.  And  don't  pay  attention  to  the  American 
citizen.  Get  the  immigrants.  And  get  them  at 
the  impressionable  ages  of  16  to  25.  Organize 
them,  and  teach  them  as  you  organize." 

In  the  lumber  camps  of  the  great  Northwest,  in 
the  mines  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  slums  of 
myriad  cities,  among  the  restless  negroes  of  the 
Smith,  apostles  of  Unrest  are  spreading  THEIR 
gospel. 

Your  money  will  more  than  double  the  Christian 
Centers  and   Christian  Workers  among  the   Ru- 


manians of  Detroit,  the  Poles  of  Buffalo,  the  vast 
polyglot  masses  of  New  York's  lower  East  Side, 
the  Asiatics  of  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  and  their 
kith  and  kin  in  a  score  of  other  cities. 

Your  money  will  send  out  many  men  like  "Fight- 
ing Dan"  Schultz,  the  MAN'S  evangelist,  who 
holds  membership  in  14  labor  unions  and  whom 
all  the  vitriolic  hatred  of  the  I.  \\  .  W.  failed  to 
run  out  of  Oregon  when  he  carried  the  message 
of  Christian  Americanism  to  misled  men. 

Your  money  will  enable  disappointed  immigrant 
wives  and  mothers  to  know  the  kind  voice  and 
helping  hand  of  Christian  women,  to  influence 
their  men  folk  toward  the  Light,  not  down  to 
black  brooding  and  despair.  Let  the  foreign  born 
laborer's  family  know  the  truth  about  America. 

Your  money  too  will  spread  the  gospel  through  our 
own  sparsely  populated  sections — educate  our 
Indian  dependents,  bring  Light  to  those  in  foreign 
lands,  care  for  those  who  have  become  aged  in 
His  work,  and  train  others  to  "carry  on"  through 
future  generations. 


Here  is  Your  Task 


I  i.i  iIk  first  tunc  in  Baptist  history  our  churches 
have  survejed  their  task  as  a  whole. 

I  "i  the  tnst  time  in  Baptist  historj  the  societies 
.hhI  boards  through  which  our  churches  work  pre- 
sent a  united  front  and  a  co-ordinated  program. 

I  01  the  first  time  in  Baptist  historj  ,we  have  the  de- 
tails of  agreat  plan  thoroughly  in  our  mindsand  hearts. 


If  you  are  a  Baptist  or  worship  with  the  Baptists, 
be  ready  to  give  with  a  new  vigor  when  you  are 
solicited  between  April  25th  and  May  lm\. 

It  is  Christ's  money  and  you  are  the  Steward. 

He  must  be  the  cornerstone  of  humanity's  uew 
sti  ut  mi  e. 


THE  NEW  WORLD  MOVEMENT  OF  NORTHERN  BAPTISTS 
276  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

For  the  complete  program  at  home  and 
abroad  write  for  a  copy  of  the  "Survey.*1 
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Learn  To  Talk  Convincingly 

—  and  the  Ubrld  is  a.t  Your  Feet 


WHY  can  one  man  sell  where  an- 
other fails?  Why  can  one  man  lit- 
erally carry  an  audience  off  its  feet,  while 
another,  speaking  on  the  same  subject, 
makes  little  or  no  impression?  Why 
can  one  man  get  the  sought-after  job 
when  another  better  qualified  is  turned 
down?     Why  does  everyone  "believe 


An  interesting  ami  convincing 
talker  is  popular — the  center  of 
attraction     ul    all    social    affairs. 


in"  one  man  and  have  no  confidence  in 
another  who  really  has  just  as  much 
ability?      The  thing  that  counts  is 

Not  Only  WHAT  You  Say 
But  How  You  Say  It 

The  world  is  full  of  splendid  merchan- 
dise that  doesn't  move — "order  rakers" 
who  should  be  salesmen — political  ideas 
that  meet  continual  defeat — good  men 
earning  less,  much  less,  than  they're 
worth;  all  because  so  few  know  how  to 
use  that  God-given  faculty  of  speech 
which  is  one  of  man's  greatest  weapons. 

Let  Me  Teach  You 

I  can  teach  you  how  to  carry  convic- 
tion— how  to  make  what  you  say  have 


dl 


//  your  words  carry  conviction  you  can 
inflmme   a    crowd   to    Hunk  <i?    you    Jo. 

the  effect  you  want  it  to,  whether  you 
talk  to  sell,  to  convince  or  to  entertain. 
1  can  enable  you  to  overcome  timidity 
— give  you  confidence  in  yourself,  de- 
velop your  personality,  improve  your 
memory. 

I  can  show  you  the  art  of  brevity,  the 
value  of  silence.  Instead  of  being 
funny  at  the  wrong  time,  I  can  surest 
when  and  how  to  use  humor  with  telling 
effect.  Do  you  know  the  knack  of 
making  oral  reports  to  superiors?  Do 
you  know  the  right  and  wrong  way  of 
presenting  complaints,  estimates,  and 
to  issue  orders? 


Can  You  Do  This  ? 


Can     von    f;ilk    as    well 
in       |>llblh         .1  I 

li'iiii 

Can    you  yet    linaii'  ial 
bai  king    « lien    \  i  u 

want  it  I 

Can  yon  win  eonfi 
detne.  friendship, 
love,    through    your 

speec  li  : 

Can    vim  make   people 
listen  when  soutalk? 


• 
Can    you    ki'.v    I. 

oiu  tall 
Can   yo 

one  to  thi 

!   Can    you    y«-t    up  and 

talk,  an)    thru  v 

place,    without  ner- 

.    i    ■  ..- 


I  can  show  you  how  to  answer  com- 
plaints, how  to  ask  the  bank  for  2  loan, 
how  to  ask  for  an  extension  on  yout 
note.  Vnother  valuable  lesson  1  teach 
is  how  instead  of  antagonizing  people 
when  they  disagree  with  you,  you  may 
swing  them  around  to  your  way  of 
thinking  in  a  pleasant  sort  of  way. 
You  will  learn  the  best  way  to  get 
thiniis  done     the  secrets  of  diplomacy. 

Results  in  One  Evening 

Now  one  of  the   remarkable  things 

about    my    method    is    that    it    requires 
little  study  and  time. 


ff 


■ 
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Among  strangers  or  at  horn* 
o  ."/<■  listi  n  eagerly. 


Nearly  anyone  can  grasp  the  prin- 
ciples in  an  evening.  Hundreds  of  Ut- 
ters pour  in  every  day  proving  that  my 
method  brings  almost  immediate  results. 

Thousands  Have  Benefited 

Among  the  enthusiastic  students  of 
my  Course  are  thousands  of  prominent 
men  in  all  walks  of  lift  they  include 
business  men,  preachers,  lawyers, 
teachers,  physicians,  bankers,  etc.,  etc. 

Frederick  Honk  I..: 


At  a  committer  .>>   h 

to  hoi 


The  Independent  Corporation,  pub- 
lishers of  "M.isttiA  of  Speech,"  Dr. 
Law's  Course  in  Business  I  alking  and 
Public  Speaking,  are  offering  you  an 


i 


Perional    Experiences 

■ 


The     .  i.l 

/:      ii 
one  tah. 

opportunity  to  It  am  in  your  own  home 
how   to  improve  your  abilil  I  alk 

Convincingly.      I  hej   an  ofident 

that  you  will  set    its  possibilitiei  that 
thej  are  w  lllmu  to 
send  it  to  you  for 
free  examination. 

Send  No  Money 

^  on  send  no 
money.  Just  mail 
tin  coupon  and,  all 
charges  prepaid, 
you  will  receive 
tin  Course  you 
are  under  no  obli- 
gation   w  hatt  vei 

and  if  you  are 
not  entiit  l\  s.iris- 
fied  send  it  back 
any    time    within 

fi\  e  da\  S  after  you 
get  it  —you  will 
owe  nothing. 

But  it  you  .in 
pleased,  .is  thou- 
sands of  others 
have  been  who 
h  a  v  t  ii  s»  d  t  I,  - 
Course,  it  w  ill  cost 
you  only  $5.00  in 
full  pa  \  m  ent. 
^  ou  ha\ t  t  \  <  1  \ - 
thing  to  u-iin  and 
nothing  to  lost 
\cl  immediately 
ht  fore  this  unusual 
offer  is  withdrawn. 
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INDEPENDENT   CORPORATION 


Dopt.  L-234. 


319   Sixth  Avenue  Nr»  York 
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Independent    Corporation 

/Y,L 
Dcpt.     L-234     319   Si.th    Avenue.     New     1 
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The  Digest  Sehool  and  College  Directory 

Literary  I  >i  ^<--t  reader^  >»'ekin«r  educational  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 
selection  ol  Boarding  Schools,  Colleges,  Vocational  Schools  and  Summer  Camps.  Our  readers  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  institutions  which  interest  them.  The  School  Department  continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  parents,  schools  and  camps.  We  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  will 
make  definite  recommendation  without  charge. 
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Sea  Pines 

Distinctly  devoted  to  and 
i  <<  ognized  as  the  Pioneer 
School  of  Personality 


Summer  School  of  Personality  for   Girls 

REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD,  A.M.,  Founder 

Hnpnv  outdoor  life  offering  exceptional  opportunities  for  training  in  sell  discovery 

and    <lt  develoj m.      Students  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of 

efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed  especially  for  health,  char- 
i.i.i  m  ponsibility,  and  initiative.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves  and  3000 
feet  of  seashore,  Horseback  riding.  Athletic  Esthetii  dancing.  College  prepara- 
tory tutoring.  French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music,  Domestic 
.  Handiwork<  Household  An  .  Set  retarial  and  other  courses.  Personality 
Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  Ben  ice.  Keg  ist  rat  ions  accepted  now  for  June  1921. 


MISS   FAITH   BICKFORD,   MISS  ADDIE  BICKFORD,  Directors 


Box  B,   Brewster.   Mass. 


Lasell  Seminary 

Course  of  study  from  first  year  high  school  through 
two  ye.its  advanced  work  for  high  school  graduates 
■  iversawide  range  of  academic  subjects,  and  elect ives. 
try  to  individual  development.  I  n usual  training 
is  given  n  various  phases  ol  homemaking,  from  market- 
ing to  entertaining. 

The  school  is  situated  on  a  thirty  acre  estate  ten 
miles  from  Boston.  All  cultural  advantages  of  the  city 
are  utilized.  Nearly  everj  outdoor  sport  and  recreation 
plays  a  part  in  the  s(  hool  activities. 

Woodland  Park 
The  Junior  Department  for  girls  under  fifteen. 

GUY   M.   WINSLOW,   Ph.D.,   Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOWNE,  A.  M.,  Asso.  Prin. 

103    Woodland     Road,    Auburndale     66,    Mast. 


THE  MACDUFFIE  SCHOOL  c.^s 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.      3  Acre,  for  Sport. 

I  I,  Special,  and  H  lusecraft  Courses.  Prin- 

John  MacDuffie,  Ph.D.,  Mrs.  MacDukfie. 


CHOATE     SCHOOL 

•  iii  .ml. i  and  Mi      i      "i        i  600  Bet Si  reel . 

I  I  linn.-  and  daj      l  I I  f<  ir  girls. 

A  i  ..i  si  \  Choatb,  Vassal  All.  A.M..  Principal. 

lliii--     Anderson    Smith,    a iate    Principal. 

Address  until  Aug.  1st,  200  Commonwealth  Ave. .Boston 


FOR 
GIRLS 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

lioirall,  M«»»Brhn«'i t  .    ns  mimii-t  fium  Ronton*  *  oun- 
ti  C     rtnasium  and  pool       Foi 

ie  and  view   ,  addn 

Mi»  OLIVE  SEWALL  PARSONS.  B.A.,  Principal 


Ma-  Bradford, 

Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women 

1 1 7 1 1 1  K.u     Thirl 

Address  the  Principal,  Bon  170. 

M  i     .   M  kbk.n   Co*  rS,   AM  . 

MISS  BEARD'S    SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS 

A  country  ichool.  ri  milet  froni  Men   York      College  pre- 

I 

■■'<  k  m  gymnaaiu 
Vddtt  ■■ 
Ml  Bkard  I  >m  KHQl  ,  N.  J. 


KENT   PLACE 


Summit.   N.   J. 
20  miles  from  NY. 
A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Co  I  Academic  I 

Mm.  Snrnh   Woodmnn  Paul,  '  r»   •  ■ 

Mi«»  Anna  S.  Woodmnn.  *  ""cipals 


THE  KNOX  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Formerly  nl    rairytown   r>n  Hudson 

Mn     Ruurll  lloufhlon.   Box    9.    Tarrytown -on    llml...i.     N.   Y. 


T5h&  fc  Caslle 


lS^ar*fM 


Why  Waste  a  Summer? 


Spend  it  on  the  Hudson,  45  minutes  from  Fifth 
Avenue,  doing  interesting  work.  Ideal  surroundings 
for  good  work  and  real  recreation.  Unique  oppor- 
tunities in  Secretarial  Course,  Management  ol  Bsl •■!<  9, 
Investments,  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Art,  Expres- 
sion, Motor  Mechanics  and  Driving,  Social  Dancing 
and  Kanguages.  Manv  other  courses.  Excellent  tu- 
toring. I- «»r  catalog  <►!  summer  or  regular  winter 
school  address  the  Secretary,  Box   710. 

Miss  MASON'S  SUHHER  SCHOOL 

For  t-ii  U  and    iVomrn  I  urn  lonii-oii-ll  inNnn,   V   1  . 


Lady   Jane    Grey  School  for   Girls 

37th  yeai.  College  Preparatory  and  General  Course-.  Ad- 
\  ,u). .  d  work  for  High  School  graduates.  Music,  Business 
Course,  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sporl   . 


ELLA  VIRGINIA  JONES,  A.B.,  Principal 


Binghamloo,  New  York 


PUTNAM  HALL  SCHOOL  g£™£ 

paratoiy  and  academic  coursee  Prepares  for  all  leading 
colleges.  Tennis.  Riding.  Military  drill.  Supervised  ath- 
i.  ii>  Gymnasium.  Sleeping  porches.  Limited  enrollment. 
ELLEN  C.  BARTLETT,  A.B.,  Principal,        Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


HirrV.1o«-.i-l  TV/To*-.i^i-  ^' "  Rochelle,  New  York.  A 
lgnianu  IViauor  tolimr,  boarding  school  for  girle 
on  picturesque  estate  neai  *  itj  1  tbei  u  Vrts,  College 
itatbry,  Post  graduate.  Secretarial  and  Home-making, 
[ntermediate  and  Primary.  Outdooi  lifi  Non-Sectarian. 
For  i  atalog  addn  Eugen*  //  Lehman,  Director.  Box  L, 
2ift  Heir  tOOth  Street,  New  York  City. 


SCUDDER  SCHOOL  8fH"Myfefi 

Post  G radon t 6  School  for  young  women,    (i1  Secreta- 
i)  Domi    ti<  Science;     \)  "Community  Service,"  a  new 
course  combining  Secretariat,  Social  Welfare,  and  Vmeri 
cation;  i  i)  All  hi-rti  ichimi  iobj«cUh  Address  MlseX*  I  >.  Scuddei 


OSSINING  SCHOOL  l?*d™t* 

mio  and  economic  courses.     '  school   lor 

very  young  girls.    I  I  (lnm  C.  Fuller, 

Principal.        Martha     J.     Naramore,     Assoc.     Prin. 
Box  4-D,  Ossining-on-Hudson  New   York 


LlmtAmm     Hill     S^minit-xr    TrainS    Viiline   WOli. 

lifi     B    ..Mini,  healthful  1  mic  and  College 

Prcparatoi  j ,    Musii  .    Vrt,   I  tomestii   S. 

late  work  ■     ranasium. 

(  atalog.    Re».  F.W.Slesrtl.  Prin..  Boi  123,  Litilz.  P».  (iwir  Lancaster  .i 


HIGHLAND   HALL 

nt  i.d    town    HMH)   fool    alwv 

on   m.un   Line  .»t    Pennsylvania    Railn 
i  serai  and  Post  *  Graduate  Co 

\  B  .   Prin 
1I«'M  Pennsylvania. 


OWARD    SEMINAR: 

A  Famous  OWl   New  England  Country  School 


M,    .nd  Mr,    C    P.  KENDALL.  Prisop.1. 


l  domestic   S 

.    Modern 

Military  drill. 

- 

16  Howard  Si  .  Will  Rndfcw.Ur.  Mais 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

Founded  1850 

A  country  school  for  girls  in  the  Rydal 
Hills.  25  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  York  line  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading.  Catalog  describing  and  il- 
lustrating new  buildings  sent  on  request. 
RYDAL,  Junior  Department. 

MISS    ABBY  A.    SUTHERLAND,    Principal 
Oijontz  School,   Penna. 


Bhe  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.  Bryn  Mawr.  Penna. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyokc,  Smith, 
ii  and  Wellesley  colleges.  Also  strong  general 
course.  Within  27  years  291  students  have  entered 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  Fire  resisting  stone  building. 
Abundant  outdoor  life  and  athletics. 

ELIZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON,  A.  B..  HEAD  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Cowles  School  for  Girls  Sva^aiSS 

away.  College  Preparatory.  General.  Music.  Art.  Primary 
through  Hinli  School.  Riding.  Small  classes.  Separate 
house  for  younger  nirl-.  Oliver  Denton,  Visiting  Director. 
Piano  Department. 

Emma  Milton  Cowles,  A  B  .Head  of  School,  Oak  Lane,  Phils. .Pa. 


The  Mary  Lyon  School  l^SES?'  SSoi'r'a 

college  town,  <  ollege  preparatory.  WUdclin — Tin-  Gradu- 
ate School.  Seven  Gables — The  Junior  School  for  girls 
11  to  14.  Hill,  ..-1  •...  little  folks  Mm  11.  Each  has 
separate  complete  equipment.  Indicate  catalog  required. 
Address  Box  1522.     Mr  and  Mrs.  11.  M.  Cri^t.  Principals. 


Pennsylvania  lenldntown.     Box  4 10 

BeechwoodSchcKjUlncOSu^^d^racSca. 

School,  hit-  lot  any  vocation.  Preparatory;  <  ollege  De- 
partments; Conservatory  ol  Music;  Art.  Oratory,  Domestic 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Secretaryship,  Gymnastics,  Normal 
Kindergarten.    Swimming    pool.     Large    new   gymnasium. 

m     II     Kijasi-.r.  Ph.D.,  President. 


Devon  Manor 

Devon  Manor  has  evolved  a  thoroughly 
modern  training  to  fit  girls  for  the  future. 
Being  .1  suburban  school  only  [6  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  it  enjoys  the  cultural  advan- 
tages of  that  city  while  commanding  the  finest 
surroundings  lor  quiet  nerves  and  concentra- 
tion ol  interests.  Mm-  s.  hool  supplements  its 
regular  college-preparatory  and  junior-college 
.  ourses  with  work  in  such  lines  as  Sx-ial  Ser- 
vice, Secretaryship,  Domestic  Science,  Music 
\rt. 

The    main    building,    one   of   five,   overlooks 

the  beautiful  countryside  from  a  campus  of 
sixteen  acres.  Facilities  for  tennis,  basket- 
ball,   hockey,    archery,    fencing,    horseback 

riding,  golf,  and  skating.      Twelve-aere  Manor 

farm  and  large,  modern  kitchens  at  eommand 

Sident  dietitian.      For  catalog  address 

Mrs.  LANCDON  CASKIN,  Principal 

Bo»  108  Devon.  Pa. 


Sclhi©®!*  iFosr  Gnirls  smd  Colleges 
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The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH        CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
Net?  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege  Preparatory,  General,  Sec-* 
rctarial  and  Post-Graduate 
(  nurses.  .Music.  Household  arts. 
D;iilv  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
hat'k  riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  spurts.    Sleeping  Porch. 





HOLLINS  COLLEGE 

For  WOMEN  HOLLINS,  VA. 

Founded  1842 

Admission     by     certificate    or    examination. 

Standard  College  Courses  J3A.  and  H.M. 

Degree  accepted  for  graduate  work  by  lead- 
ing universities. 

Music,  Art,  Home  Economics. 

lK>dy  280.     Estate  of  700  Acres  in 

the  mountains  of  Virginia. 


Miss  Matty  L.  Cocke,  President. 


Box  313 


Sweet  Briar  College  sw£RTcl1N,iAAR- 

Standard  four  year  college  courses.  Students  received  on 
certificate  and  by  examination.  Unexcelled  climate,  out 
nt  door  sports  all  year.  For  catalogue  and  views  address 
tBt  KegiHtrar,  Box  13. 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA.  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  President 

FOB  WOMEN.      New  Build- 
ings,   every     room     has     balh 
Gymnasium,    Swimming    Pool,  Outdoor  Sports, 
Standard  High  School  and  Junior  College  Courses.     Music, 
\u    Expression  and  Domestic  Science.    Secretarial  Courses. 
Students  from  35  states.     Write  for  catalogue  and  views. 
U     E.  Maktin,  Ph.D.,  Pres..  Box  D,  Bristol,  Virginia. 

STUART     HALLTStaimtonT  Virg 


Sullins  College 


pit  lent. 


mia 

Seventy-seventh     Session. 
.   alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
thorough  college   preparation.     Outdoor  sports. 
Address  Mrs.  H.  N.  HILLS,  A.B. 
(Formorlr  Principal  of  Swept  Briar  Arailcin)-)  Box  L. 


pal      school      for      girls. 
Rich  in  traditions  of  the  past 


Southern  Seminary  for  Girls  and  Young  Women 

53rd  year.     In  Blue  Ridge  Mts.,  famous  Valley  of  Va  .  near 

Natural   Bridge,      Rare  health  record.      Hum 

iratory.  Finishing,  Music,  Pipe  Organ,  Art.  Domes- 
lence,  Business,  etc.  Students  from  evei  ;  section  of 
ind  outside.      Recommended  by  Bishop  J.  U.  Vincent, 

'  hicago.      Kate  $525.      liox  9X6,  Buena  Vista.  Va. 

M  A  RY~BALDW  I NSEM  IN  A  R  Y 

l-or  Young  Ladies,     Established  1842.    Term  begins  Sept. 

9th.     In    the   beautiful   and    historic    Shenandoah    Valley 

ol  Virginia.     Un  climate,     modern     equipment. 

m's  from    33    states.     Courses:    Collegiate    t.-i  \ 

(4      years).       Music,     Art.     Expression    and 
log.    Staunton,  Virginia. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI, 


HOSMER  HALL 


WYDOWN    KOULKVAKD 
Founded    18$i 


Boarding    and    Day 

iraf 

tM 


School  for  tirls.     College  preparatory 
'    Elective   Courses.     Musi.-      Ex- 


n,  Art-*.  Crafts,  Rhythmic  Dancii^V'lUisidVisSlrHiyBicai  V 
Hodarn   finproof   baildinn    near    Washington    University.     (60 
miBUM  irom  busine.sa  center.;    Early  PSgistimuon  necessary. 
For  oitaloa  tddram,  ELMA  H.  BENTON,  A.M.,  Principal. 

MISS  WHITES  SCHOOL  ft?™ 

'       L>   artments,  41  is   Lindell   Boulevard,  St. 
.   Mo.     Opens  September   15,   iq.'o.     Kor  cata- 
logue and  information  address 

Mary  Josephine  White.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Principal. 

LiruJenwood  College  i '"  YOUNG  women: 
,,,,„n  v  ,,,  ,  VjUueBe  Foui  yeai  com  confer- 
ru  ».  A  ...mi  R.S,  degreea,  Fwoyeai  Junior  College  (  1 
•"■'.a,  \\  degree.  Exceptional  vocational  home  eco- 
naJ  and  othei  coure.  Degree  courses  in 
"u""'       1  address 

I    1      ROBMBR,  P.P..  President,    Box  Kl.     St.  Charles.  Mo. 


i 


^art/of^^U/ood^ 


Where  young  women  sir  gui'i'd  undnttandingly  and  tucrraafuUy  to  beautiful 
tndeJacieol  Christian  womanhood.     A  achool  to   which  fumiiet  sie  acsding 

nth  geaenlioa  o(  tlirii  daughter^     (JOuS  year. 
I  welve  modern  L>uildin«».     Nrw  College  1  iall,  C>  n  ma  num.  NaUlofi  - 
Athletic*,  a-holaatic  snd  social  n-guipiiier.i  are  coasplctE  and  roodrrn  to 
detail.     1  he  40-a<-re  yolf  ,  ourae  u  an  euoapic. 

DEPARTMENT  Or  AH  I  S   AND  bULNCES-Four-year  co.wa 
leading  to  d--grr.-t  A.li.  and  B.S. 

V   .      DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ECO  FJ* 

^k\         live  rourvt  ohVr,-,J  i„  all  coleae  rtudculr 

CONSERVATORY     OF     MUSIC  —  Teacher.-     and 
Arti!i»'  (  i  .ran. 

SCHCXJL  OF  EXRRESSION-Teachen-  Certssestr 
coursra.     Various  elective  courara  open  to  all  atuoVm 
w  ^»*w        SCIKXJEOI-   ARI  -    Drawtog.  vaii  color 

■^  oil,  karaoascs.    C«Ttificatr«iaau«J. 

ACADEMY  — Full    lour- > ear    High 


Sfc 


1    c 


■ 


!Kr 


».  V 


attw 


Sxhi«jl  courae  Bullrtn,  and 
l-i  lu»-l>  liluttralnd  booLiats. 
will    Ik-    sen!     upon    request 

Addiru. 

THE  SECRETARY 
Box   130 

^a^W.  Slisl 

Man  •)-*»-. .4 


f~'    . 


m'w* 


NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY 

A  SCHOOL  for  young  women,  eape<  lally  for  high  and  pre- 
paratory  school  graduates  who  w  i*-h  Instruction  En 
Music,  Art.  Expression,  and  vocational  subjects.  No  extra 
charge  for  Domestic  Science  diploma  course).  Campus  of 
6s  acres,  all  out-door  sports.  Gymna  lum;  swimming- 
pool.  Located  in  suburb  of  Washington;  organized  study 
of  the  Capital.  Helpful  relations  between  teachei 
girls.  James  E.  Ament,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  President. 
References  required.     For  illustrated  bookaddl 

Registrar,  Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  Zff^Z^ 

and  tomorrow.  Courses:  Preparatory;  two-year  advanced 
for  high  school  graduates;  special.  Unrivalled  location  ,.t 
the  national  capital.  Kor  catalog,  addren  Chevy  (base 
School,  Hox  1),  Frederic  Ernest  I'arrington,  Ph.D., 
Headmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LULUM1AL  oLHUUL  day  High  School  and  Col- 
Music.  Art,  Expression,  Secretarial.   Athli 

(lutdoor  Spor'.s.  Modern  Buidings.  Beautiful  location  in 
National  Capital.  Inaugural  year.  Well  ordered  home  and 
social  life.     References  required.    Catalog.    Addn 

Jessie  Truman,  Associate  Principal,  1533  Eighteenth  Street, Washington,  D.C. 

Lewisburg    Seminary    for    Girls 

In  the  Mountains  near  White  Sulphur  Springs.    Main  line  C. 

&  O.  R.  R.    2300  feet  altitude.    College  preparatory.    Two 

years  graduate  woik.      Music,   Art.    Home    Economics  and 

expression.     Terms  $400.     Catalog  on  rcqti 


Box  SO 


Lewisburg.  W.  Va, 


MARYLAND  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

Courses:  College  Preparatory;  College;  Domestic  Science; 
Music;  Expree  ion.    Advantages:  1"  nules  from  Baltit 
Fireproof    liuildiugs;    Strong    Faculty;    00  years'   history. 
1  Catalogue. 

Address  Box  C>,  Lt  ihlkvillk,   Marvland. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School  R*aSS"«| 

Academic.    Thorough  preparation  for  coll. 
college-trained   Christian   women  ;enis.     Cul- 

tural advantages  due  to  location.     Exceptionally  beautiful 
home.      Catalog.  Miss   VYilmot,    A.B.,     Headmistress. 

Makvland,  Baltimore.  1223  St.  Paul  street. 


ILLINOIS     WOMAN'S     COLLEGE 

\  standard  College.  ICntlowed.  Cre-lit  reco  niver- 

sitiea  for  graduate  work  and  by  State 

es  granted  in  Liberal  Arts.   Music    and    1 
n amies.  Certificate  granted  in  Secretarial,  Physical  I  raining 
and  other  special  courses,     lor  catalogue  address 

Boi  C,  Woman's  Pnllaflsj.  Jacksonville,   III. 

BRENAU  COLLEGE  ^'';'  ,f 
CONSERVATORY   \ 

\    I  .'i*.  i*.'i  ^ni  .•. 

oratory,  nrt.  domestic   aclance,   phyttiral  ci 

ninasium.     •«  ■>!.    Svparst* 

"School"  for  jrouniT  ffirla.     Catnloc  ami  ill tiat rates]    1 
AdtircH*  BUNA1  .  T •  x  ]..  lU.inm  illo.  (.;«. 


SHORTER    COLLEGE 

For  the  Higher  Education  of  Young   Women 

.'V'",'!'  """■  Paong,Bbj.e  Ridge  Mountains.    Healthful,  Imri  Uiaatt  i^tmitting  tjntdoor  life 

mioic'  !--i      y'ia'  ',H",'U-    M«km.fire  proof  buildings,  with^private  bath  and  studj  to  even  '  I     wualljf 

-,    1  ," "    1?  attendance  insuring  personal  attention  to  each  student.     Courses  leading  to  »■    \. 

i'i'>i  Dj   all    large   universities  foi   post-graduate  study,     is  Carnegie  units  required  for  entrance. 
a    %xt    VAIU  Cololof  and  booklet  mt  on  r,\.. 

«•  w.  VAIN  HOOSF..  President  Shorter  College.  Box  B.  Ron-.e.  CeorLi... 


yJSn> 


Y/A1U)-B] 


For    Cisit      a  »  a 

RKKYATl'  ' 
sion  fhuuld  be  sntasJiBssai 
to  insurr  nrtrantc 

(    (.ur-*  *-  SBSSSfltBIl      1    '         "*    ;  r 

rH*r*artjsK"mjak.      njaj.  1 

rctarial.     <  »' 

Bdenwold  Is  the  School  Parm  and  Count! . 

Club.     Relt-renccs  repaired. 

Booklets  on  tUlWsn..    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont  Heighti  Box  F.  Ns 


woeWAnrs 

COLLEGE 


Randolph  Macon 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  womrn  in   the  Hasted. 
S'aies.   offering    courses   lor    A.  K.    ai 

■lies.,  library.   ob»crvator>-,   arymitaaium.    ssnm- 
ic  grounda.     i  ixkwmmi  perm. 
logue. 

D.    R.  ANDERSON,    President 

Box  42  Lynchburg,  Va. 


FAIRFAX  HALL  A  sefloertc.srlT°l 


Homi 

n.    - 1  .i'  '■ 
t  .O.&N.W.Rya.  $: 


rW  11  Baui  >t 


MONTICELLO 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  &  ACADEMY. 

Hi  ■ 


SEMINARY 

Godtrti,    Maduoi    C»  .  Ill 


'.iDii. 

\\  l  1  >  - 

ll\KKIM    Kl<   I     CONGOON     rrintlp... 


Vt 


ocai 


Uld   ~~^.:^z':::  |  s. 


Russell  Sage  College* 

Foacdad  br  lira     Eutaa',1   - 

with  Emma  Willard  ScBool 

A  School  of  PreKlical  Artt 

; he    hichi  i 

■  al 

TROY.  >    V 
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MILFORD 

A  College  Preparatory  School 

FORMERLY 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 
Milford,  Conn. 

9  miles  from  New  Haven  on  tbe  main  line  to  Mew  York 

The  needs  of  each  boy  are  analyzed  and 
met.  Thoro  i  raining  for  college  examina- 
tions. Small  classes  and  individual  instruc- 
tion.   Country  life,  supervised  athletics. 

Our  i>lan  limits  tbe  number  of  boys  we  can 

pi   each   year     Tell   us  your  nerd'-  and 

vm-  will  -.end   you  an  outline  plan  of  work, 

giving  time  required,  cost,  etc.,  for  fitting  for 

college     IJooklci  on  request. 

Samuel  b.  rosenbaum,  Prm. 

Milford,  Conn. 


DEERFIELD  ACADEMY 


Foi  i  in-  wholesome  de 
Modern    equipment. 

All  at  liletic 
var  book.     Addresa 

17  ALBANY  ROAD,  Deerfleld,  Mass. 


elopment  of  the  boy's  individuality, 
preparatory,    and 
Endowed.     Send    for   views    and 


Uassa<  in    iii  :,    Boston,  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

bllshed    1K28.      Prepares    l>oys   exclusively   for 
MASSAI   Hi  SE1  rS    INSTIT1    IK    OF    TECHNOLOGY 
other  scientific  schools.      Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 

WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY 

Fits    for    life    and    for    college    work 

A  school  for  6o  boys — single  rooms  only.     Yearly  expense  $800 

GAYLORDW.  DOUGLASS,  A.M.,  Headmaster,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 


PEDDIE 


I'  ili  j  a  school  that  trains  boys  to  be  MEN! 
Mm-  miles  from  Prjnceton  Modem  dormi- 
torie  i  .iiupus — all  sports.     Graduates 

all  colleges  l»\  certificate  or.  examination. 
55O1  .  i-r>' boy  given  a  thorough  phys- 

.  xamihation.     SEND    FOR    CATALOG. 

Ill)       Headmaster 
Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Roger  lW.   Swetland, 
Box4-P 


M#»rrpr«r»nra  Ararlpmv  Offers  a  thorough  physic  ii. 
mertcTSUUIg    rttdueiuy     mental  and  moral  training 

for  college  or  business.     Under  Christian  masters  from  the 

great  univeisities.     Located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of 

the  most  picturesque  spots  of  America.     New  gymnasium. 

Equipment  modern.     Write  for  catalog.     Address  Box  103. 

William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D-,  Headmaster,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

CASCADILLA 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys.  Individual  atten- 
tion. Small  classes.  Athletics.  Gymnasium,  Well-known 
•  hool  crew.  Enrollment  125.  Summer  session.  Catalog. 
A    M    DkTTMMOND,  M.A.,  Director,  Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 

N«w  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson 

Irving  School  for  Boys  RgSIraffilSSs 

"Irving"  country.  84th  yea,r.  29  years  under  present  Head 
Master.  Newsite  and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges 
.10  I  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction.  Athletic  field. 
Swimming  pool.    Gymnasium. 

J.  M.  FiJRMAN.  A.M.,  Headmaster,  Box  gos. 

LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY  tSSJSS.°iSZ 

Military  Regime.     Honor  ideals.      Aim  distinctively  educa- 
1  Ion  for  admission  to  any  university.  Swim- 
ming pool,  all  athletics.    Golf.     (1  hour  north  of  Chicago.) 
JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS.  Headmaster,  Box  140,  LAKE  FOREST.  ILL 


Worcester  Academy 


250  Boy. 


Rates  $850  $1000 


-  ngineering 

incut. 
1 ,  Q.  D.  Church,' M.  A. 

SAMUEL  F.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  Principal 
Worcester,  Muss. 


Morgan  Lake  Sc!.,.    I 

1 

New  York,  0«sining-on-llii  1- 

St.  Johns  Military  School  * 

Parental  dti  .mo 

pool.    Athletic  field.    Maulyapo:   -  untorUali 

a  separate  school  tor  boys  under  it.     Catalogue 

W  A.  Rannxt.  A.M..  Pd.D     Principal 


•;;::.: 


ULVER 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


l'r.  pares  boys  for  college,  technical)  schools  and  for  bu  i 
Hisfa  academic  standards.     Sti-onif  faculty. 

Self-reliance    and    Belf-eonfidi  bred    In  Culver 

Character  is  formed  by  the  right  habits  of  body  and  mind  that 
are  foeterd  through  methods  that  win  the  boy. 

For  information  address 
Tiit  Executive  Officer      •       •        ,      .       Culver,  Indiana 


j£| 


m 


m 


MANLIUS 


ST.  JOHN'S 
SCHOOL 


Manlius  develops  its  boys  according  to  common  sense  prin- 
,  successfully  joining  the  theoretical  with  the  practical. 
Preparation  for  college  and  business,  and  superior  military 
training.    Attractive  summer  camp. 

Brig.-Gen.    WM.    VERBECK,    President 

Box  104,  Manlius  New  York 


rtjattuck  §*>cf)ooi 

FARIBAULT,  MINN.  -  :  -  54TH  YEAR 

College  Preparatory,  Military,  Episcopal 

Application    should   be  made   well    tn    advance 
to  enter  when  14  or  IS  years  of  age. 
Catalogue  and  View  Book  on  Request. 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  California 

43rd  year  opens  September  6th.  Early  registration  neces- 
sary.   For  illustrated  catalog  address 

REX  D.  SHERER.  President,  San  Rafael 

RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY  (Military) 

A  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  In  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Equipment  cost  $100,000.  Prepares  for  College  or 
Scientific  Schools.  MILITARY  TRAINING.  Gymnasium 
and  Athletics.    29th  year  opens  September  21  st.    Address 

CII1S.  L.  MELTON,  A.H.,  Principal,  Bex  410,  Front  Korel,  Ta. 


Bordentown    Military    Institute 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty, 
small  classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study. 
Military  training.  Supervised  athletics.  96th  year.  Kor  cat- 
alogue, address  Drawer  C-7,  Col.  T.  D.  LANOON,  Boiden- 
town,  N.  J.  Principal  and  Commandant. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Preparatory  School 

Prepares  for  any  college.  6  new  buildings.  Cottage  plan 
— boys  .mil  masters  live  together.  Splendid  Gymnasium 
and  athletic  field.       Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
4117  Connecticut  Ave.   (Suburbs)  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fishburne  Military  School  StSJZ  ffiSTSS 

sonal  nil. mi  J  military  tniining.     R.O.T.C.  under  U.  S. 

WarDfpt.  4.1»tye;ir.  New  f  100, 000  fireproof  equipment.  Diploma 
admits  to  all  colleges.  Rates  JflOO.  Spring  encampment  near  famous 
caverns  at  Grottoes  for  all  students.     Catalogue. 

Major  MuiiuiK  II.  Hcnoms,  Prill. ,  Box  404,  Waynesboro.  Virginia. 


Camps  IFoir  E©y« 


Camp  Terra  Alta 

.tod  i>y  tin-  Commandant  I  of   the    Staunton 

OnLaki    ["errs  vita.     $15,000 equipment,     H3 

■  >n.    Athletic  and   water  sports, 
bowtli  Military  drill.     High  and  Grammar 

■ 
I   nnl    June    5,  ii  The  ^Commandant.    Box  23  B, 

Staunton,  Va. 

\t  ter  I  une  5.  Camp  Terra  Alta.  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 


The  Kineo  Camps 


CAMP  KINEO 

Harrison,  Maine 

Young  Boys,  7  to  14. 

Distinctive  features.     Boy's 

happinr  fety    first 

■  rationa.    Ma' 
In  charifej.    Soft  hjrortn. 
I'ort  and  hobby 
"r«-al"     boys     love. 

inship.    Water 
spurts.  Ocean  cruises. 
H  r'U.    for   lO~pp. 
booklet.  Give  age* 


nal 


KINEO  SENIOR  CAMP 
On  Maine  Sea  Coast 
Older  Boys.  15  to  is'. 
Appeals  to  older  "prep" 
school  boys.  Freedom, 
action,  initiative.  Outlet  fal 
natural  aggressiveness. 

Ocean  cruises,  fish 
Ing*.  nautical  training, 
athletics  —  canoe  and 
hiking  bripat 

Writ*  for  ie-ui> 
booklet,  (.»--,  ti.j* 


IRVING  L.  McCOLL,     Hotel  McAlpln,     Hew  York  Cit> 


Camp  Winnecook  for  Boys 


Lake  Winmiook, 
I  'nit  j  .  Maine 
18th    Beacon.      Athletic    hold*    foi    .ill  sports.     Horseback 
riding,     canoeing,     sailing,     motorboating,      Indian      trips. 
Woodcraft.    Boy  Scou  bov    take-  part  inevery- 

thing.     One   pnee—  no  extras.     Send   tur    booklet. 
HERBERT  L.  RAND,  26  HemenwayRoad.  Salem,  Mass. 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMP  JstStL 

The  tlistirictivt-  sumnifi-  emtau  far  boys.  Happiness,  health  and  safety 
assured  by  l-'hysical  Director,  Camp  Mother  and  experienced  men 
councilors.  Highest  standards  in  food,  care,  cleanliness  and  attractive- 
ness. Beautiful  beach,  land  and  water  sports.  Select.  Send  for  booklet. 
Harold  J.  Staple*,  Director,  Biddetord,  Maine 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys 


MOOSE  POND 


Thirteenth  Season 


Two  camps  graded  (ages  8  to  16). 
For  Illustrated    Booklet    addresa 


C.  E.  COBB,  Denmark  Inn, 


IS  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine 


PETITE  FRANCE 


CAMP  WAGANAKI  east  stoneham,  me. 

A  home  tamp,  limited  to  20  boys,  ages  8-14.     E> 

1    men  councilors;    tutoring,  scouting,  swimming, 
fishing,  boatine,,  hiking,  gardening, 

CARLE  O.WARREN,  55  Hanson  PI.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Camp   Wacltusett  ££££,; 

HoMerni -s,  \.  H.  Eighteenth  season.  7  buildings.  Boating 
canoeing,  swimming,  fishing,  water  and  land  sports.  New 
athletic  field.  Music,  games  and  a  good  time  every  Might 
Tutoring  if  desired.  No  tents.  Fishfr  huts.  Booklet. 
Ker.LOKlN  ITEB8TEB,  LIU).,  H.ldernes.  School,  l'lvmouih.  Si  11. 

Boys  from  9  to 
12  will   love 

A    1. imp  in  the  midst. of  woods,  combining  pleasure  and 

profit.      Every-day    hikes,    boating,    fishing,    games 

rtc.    Home-like  environment.     SPECIAL  FEATURE — French 

conversation  gained  through  the  season. 

PETITE  J-rance.  Management,  949  Lexington  Ave..  N    V. 

Kvle  famn  fnr  Rnvm  Cetskills.  Da.  Paul  Km  1 
fkyie  V.amp  ror  D0y$     Graded    according    to 

6  to  16.      Model  bungalows — no  wet   tents.      All   land   and 
water      sports.      Physician      and      nurse.      Militarj       'lull 
Scout    master.      Rifle    ranee.     An  exix-ndnuie   of    5 
has  turned  this  ideal  spot  into  a  Paradise  foi  lx>>  s!      Addresa 
Er.  P.  Kyle,  Kyle  School,  Box  19,    Irvlngton-on-Hudson.  N  Y 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

tocampin  the  real  woods  with  the  world-famous 
scout  and  outdoor  man  and  National  Boy  Scout 
Commissioner.  Elevation  17,000  feet,  beautiful 
lake  prim. H  \  al  forests.  Let  your  boy  live  the  life 

of  our  pioneer  forefathers,  under  personal  direct!- 

UM    Great    American. 

Dan  Beard  Camp,  8?  Browne  Ave..    Flushing.  L.  I. 


Ethan  Allen 

Training   Camp 

Combines  a  summer  vacation  in  the  up- 
ier  reaches  of  Lake  Champlain — fishing, 
boating,  canoeing,   hiking,  sports — with 
Military  and  Physical  Training   by  real 
I  Training  of  real 
value.       Opportunity   for    tutoring   and 
"Make-Op  Work."  1225  for  fuHterm, 
July  1st  toSept.  1st.  Senioran.l  Ju- 
nior Division-     .mcs  II  to2I. 
Write  for  catalog   N 0 

I  Ethan  Allen  Training  Camp 

faS^st  Mrlslall         at  Association,  Executive 

and  Rocruftlng  Office, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


per 

bos 


/   Hoys'  Summer 


in 


Georgia   Military 
Academy's 


Beautiful  Camp  at  Highland  Lake,   V  ( 


■  1  t    sjsnsr   aea  level  on  Blue   Ridge 

fountains,    neai     llenilersonville  and 

V -li*--*  "He.  11  til  roMt-err  the  1  04  Ofton  u  rule  mln  a  POOttSl  body  .  /*7'.  JH*i*r.  H  hoitmhip,  <  /mrui  Irr  11/11/  grniitne  happiness. 

Peal  an  <  prep  wchooln.  with  n  rniiirnlfirent 

equipment  worth  $260,000.    for    standardising-    a    boy's   summer    life. 


1.  Special   classes  to  make  np  deficiencies  and  do  ad- 
vanced study  for  next  class,  saving  probably  a  year. 

2.  Body-holldlng  tbrn  military  and  naval  drills,  swim- 
ming, rowing  and  skillfully  directed  athletics. 

S.     Week-end    hikes    to   Mt.    Mitchell.  Chimney   Bock, 
Pligah  Mountain.  Blltmore  and  other  places  of  interest. 


4.  Excellent  mountain  food,  milk,  butter,  chickens, 
eggs,  vegetables,  prepared  by  chefs. 

'•  Life  in  standard  tents  under  V.  8.  Army  officers 
and  strong  teachers      Reserve   Officers'   Training  Corps. 

6.  Cadets  enjoy  social  life  of  Highland  Lake  Inn,  one 
of  Western  North  Carolina's  I  choicest  resorts.  Early 
reservations  necessary.     Address  Secretary. 


GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  College  Park.  Georgia 


Stamminnieir  Schools  auradl  C&mmpsiFoir  Boys 


ULVEOUMMER'SCHOOLS 


Naval  Cavalry  Artillery 

Woodcraft  for   Younger  Boys 
June  30th  to  August  25th. 

LetCuIverhclp  make  anianof 
your  boy.  Give  liim  eight  J^lo- 
riouH  weeks  of  outdoor  life  in 
the  addle,  afloat  or  camping. 
Pour  distinct  schools  Kiv<;  the 
boy  justthe  vacation  tlmtwill 
most  interest  and  benefithim. 

Naval,  iiiinimuni  awe-.  14; 
Cavalry,  14;  Artillery,  14; 
WoodcrafL,  12. 

Send  for  col<il<>n  of  the  tchool 

that  interests  you  most. 

Administration    Office 
CULVER,  INDIANA 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

\n  1,1,-al  Siiiiiim-i  Oamp  for  Hoys  on  Malh-tt's  Bay,  Lake  Cham- 
i)iiiin.  *^7Mi  Vi-ttr.  Btozt  convenience  for  safety  and  somfort.  au 
land  and  water  sports,   hiking,   liursoback  riding,  etc.    TatoriD 

v aqaitoel  ormalaiia.      Long-distaaee  phone.    Camp 

Ian.     illustrated  booklet  from  Wm.  II.  BROWN,   I'  esident 
Bi    .i      1 1    Ing  School,  315  West  83rd  St.,  N.  T.  C. 


Camp  Wake  Robin  Younger  hoys  exclusively. 
Sixteenth  season.  Make  your  boy  happy,  strong,  through 
an  out-of-door  life,  including  woodcraft,  biking,  nature 
study,  manual  training,  swimming  and  all  sports.  Matured 
supervision  and  modern  sanitation.  Booklet. 
Mr.  H.  1..  Little,  Lincoln  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Camp   Pok-o'-Moonshine 

For  Boys 

Adirondacks.  Separate  Senior  (13-17)  and 
Junior  (9-12)  Camps.  Charges  include  all 
R.  R.    fares  and  tutoring. 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Best 

Address  Dr.  C.  A.  ROBINSON 

Principal  Peeksklll  Military  Academy.   Peekskill,  N.T. 


Camp  Kawasawa 


HagniflprtiMy   located  on  the  Cumberland  River 

Best  equipped  camp  for  boys 

in  the  South:  Athletic  pavilion  and  skating  rink; 

screened  sleeping    lodges    and   tents;    re atlon 

ball;  screened  dining  room  and  kitchen;  new 
athletic  field,  etc.  40  acre  forest  und  excellent 
river  facilities  utter  kind  of  life  a  red-blooded  boj 
iii.es  Trapping,  swimming,  fishing,  canoeing, 
haseball,  tennis,  track  work,  basketball  stc, 
'/'/'?,,■  hentrn  each  morning  devoted  to  Uud\i  and 
tutoring  without  extra  cluirge.  Naval  trsiniriK. 
military  drill  and  tarrtet  practice  under !  expert  in- 
structors. Boat  racing—  in  sheila— girder  Cornell 
coach.  $166  covera  camp  expenses.  For  hand- 
Illustrated  catalog  address  Box  100. 
L.  L.  RICE,  Director,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 


® 


BOB  WHITE 

For    children    under    fourteen.      Farm    and 
camp  life.      All  spurts,  swimming,  hikes,  and 
camp   trips.      Horses   and    ponies   for   riding 
and   rlrivinu- 
SARA  BARTLETT  HATES,  Ashland,  Mass. 


TecLWiicffil 


Electrical 


1 1  ii  i  u>ti  it  >. 

Engi 


men   with  training  are  in  de- 
mand. Kor  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,   this  school  has 
training   men  of  ambition  and   limited  time,   for  the 
ii  ul     industries.     Condensed      course     in      Electrical 

;ineering»"-lesto8ra4: 

•^   cure     good 
d   promotions.  Theoretical  and   Practical  Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics,  steam  and  tias  Engines  and  Mechani- 
■  .il  Drawing.  Students  construct  dynamos,  install  wirinR  and 
test  electrical  machinery,      fours.-   with  diploma  complete 

In  One  Year 

Over     3000     men     trained.     Thoroughly 
equipped     fireproof     dormitories,     dining 
hall,  laboratories,  shops. 
Free  catalog.  28th  year  opens  Sept.  29,1920 
BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

108  TAKOMA  AVE.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Courses  in  Metal  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and    J 
Mining  Geology.  New  courses  in  Petroleum     V.' 
and  Oil  Geology.  Freescholarshipsavailablc.     ! 

\ut  uinn  Term  begins  Sept.  6,  iojo. 

Regitlur,  Bo»  703,   School  of  Mines.  Golden.   Colorado 
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Camps  for  Qfch 


11 


Sea  Pi 


ines 


Brewster,   Mass. 

Cape  Cod  Bay 

Under  auspices  of  Sea  Pines 
Personality  School   /or  Girls* 

B«r.  TfaOBBM  Mr*  L  ford,   A.M.     runruli-r 


Personality  Camp  for  Girls 

On  tin  10 
front.     Abut 

ideled   and    m 
Safe   boatis 

Hand; 

desired.       i 

Separata   unit    for 
little    girls    with    special    schedule  rnuoL,lin« 

outdoor  life.      Ad< 


MISS  FAITH  mc;KFORD,  MISS  ADDIK  B1CKIOKI) 


H< 


B. 


Bkl.W  SI  I  K     MAS-, 


ii 


THOUSAND  ACRE  CAMP" 

IN  THE  CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS  ELEVATION  2200  FEET 

Formerly  located  at  Kloomington  I  e,  but  removed   to  May  land,   th< 

Cumberland  Mountains  between  Nashville  and  Knoxville.     One  of  the  most  beautiful 

in  the  entire  South.    <  yrstal  clear  lake  covering  -'.;>  acres  in  the  midst 

game  fistuj  Cool  days  and  cooler  nights.  NO  MOSQUITOES.    Excellent  equipment 

dancing  pavilion,  ti  leeping  1  field,  tennis   unirt 

Buildings  and  grounds  lighted  by  electricity.    Pure  drinking   water.     1 
councilors — one  to  every  nine  gitls — supervise  all  lamp  activities  :   -win, 

archery,  nature  study,  .volley  ball,  art-craft,  horseback   riding,  ring  in  all 

at  mc  ;  Girl      rom  nine  to  twent;  I,     Refer  ired.     !<..■ 

July  i  to  August  26,  $200.    For  handsomely  illustrated  catalog  addn 

The  Director,  Camp  Nakanawa,   Box  21,   Lebanon,  Tennessee,  until   June  25.      After  this  date,  Mayland 


(amp  )    The  l*Und 

VwrpvL^^  Camp 

^etonoei 


for 


CHINA. MAINE 


Girls 


Regular  camp  activitiei   including  land  and  water 
sports,  overnight  nips,  and  borsebai  k  riding;.   For 

booklet  address  MR.  and  MRS   C.  F.  T0WNE,  LttBcll 
Seminary,      124  Woodland  Road,  Aubnmdale,  Mass. 


SARGENT  CAMPS  for  GIRLS 

Peterboro       .--.--        New  Hampshire 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  President 
For  illustrated  catalog-  address 
CAMP  SECRETARY,  8  Everett  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


For 
GIRLS 


CAMP  COWASSET 

North  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  Buzzard's  Bay.  Canoeing, 
swimming,  water  sports.  Free  horseback  riding,  tennis, 
field  contests.      Seniors  and  Juniors.      Addn 

Miss  Beatrice  A.  Hunt,  16  Warren  Ave.,  Marlboro.  Mass. 


CAMP  WINNESHEWAUKA,  Lunenburg.  Vermont 
In  White  Mountain  region.  Mile  of  lake  shore.  Free 
horseback  riding,  water  and  field  sports,  handll 
Screened  bungalows.  Spring  and  artesian  well  water. 
Perfect  sanitation.  Best  of  everything  for  the  best  girls. 
Booklet.     Address 

KARL  O.  IULCII,  Raildeot  Munager,  Dept.  L,  Luiunburg ,  >  t. 


Wyonegonic  Camps  for  Girls 

MOOSE  POND  Ninataanth  Season 

Three  separate  camps  (ages  8  to  ai) 
For  Illustrated  Booklet  address 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  COBB. 


32  Main  St.,  Denmark.  Maine 


"Wynona. 


I- air  Ice.   Vt. 


Camp  for  Girls 


In  thr    DOT*},    plm  si  anted  f'r 
At  \v  ^  NONA  your  dadrbtei  will 
develop    naturally    In    ' 
mind.    Bapp]  *n1  aa 

lone,   iii*itlih-Ki\  Ing 

hiklnir. 
sw  Inunins,  •  ■  la,  u'>  " 

ami   many    other     beneficial    anil 

■ 
dancing    add   to   the    daj 
•  i  tinninw 

c  livli t *.  war ui   ai  •! 
abownr   i>i»t ha,      Aiuin.'ani    erell 
bal  a  need    mcali 
councillor*,    w  las 

>  to  l  ' 
Sana 
rot  booUat    A.liirvHj. 


WYN0NA  CAMP        2TI  Summer  St.    Tit ebbnrc.  Man 
LAX  .ism  fceOt,  —Jar  miw 


PfHE  TEELA  WODKET  CAMPS 


Senior  and  Junior  can 

Vt,  Famous  for  fine  saddle  horx     Ikll   kllil> 
thorough  instruction  in  hoi  i 

is  s  three   hundred  acre    "Woi.dcrland"  in  the  heart  of 
til   Mountains,  with  .itl  clay  tennis 

courts,  sleeping    bungalows,  and  a    private    pond   for 
swimming  and  water   i>.,ns.  Write  lor  a  bookli 
the  stories  and  pi  c         Life  at  Teela-Woolcec 

MR.  &  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS.     10  Bowoasj  St,  Canfcrttft.  Mau. 


THE  TALL  PINES  , 


CAMP  FARWELL  For  Girls 

In  I'ine  (Irovo  on  Mountain  Lmke.     Bonir^lomsi,  1 1    1 1 atluai  waB.  atertrtc 
Ibzhta,  b»l  and  col<]  runninir  w«L*>r       H<>ikt«t>*,rk  ndinir       l*n.:  »r. 
Bporta.      Supervision.      ru>r>.  (»inlicriirt-,  nitur«  »tud> .      Lr; 

Miss  Rosalie  P.  Sand«rMn,  2818  27th  St..  N.  W..  Wash 
■  ngton,    D.    C.  Wefla    River.    Vermont. 

PINE    TREE    CAMP    FOR    GIRLS 

On  bea 

! 

Munpalow-t    :» 

.i».e>""-all 
Crafta,  gardening. 

Miss  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W     Scbool  Lane.  Pbiladelpbla    Pa 

\      si   MMr  K 
AMI'    I  OR  t.IRl  s 

On  Lake  Geoiuc  ■!  Bectaliuton,  N.H.  Athl< 

boating;,   tennis,  baaketl 

climbinga    T«JU  Pines  Club  foi  Voum  \ 

Club 

■..\   Rcavclf, 

CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

One    of    the    tinrst      "all    around 

l  .ike  Junaluska,  \    i    ,  In  tl 
1  teUghtful  camp  ;um 

1   sU|ki\  ision.      \\  ii-.,    :..i    [Uu 

Miu  ETHEL  J.  McCOY.  Virginia  latermont  Collet'.  Brutal.  Vs. 

CAMP  MINNET0NKA  ForGirl»-Maine 

Mod 

I'l  Isoll.il  SU|K  I 

GEX).    W.    RIEGER.  Jr.,   M.A.,   Northeast  School 
Fifth  nnd   Race  Streets  Philadelphia 


(WTIS  L0GE 


"The  Hou>e  Wht-rt    I 

\     ,  .imp   for    >.-iiK    on    tin     slMSTM    ol     K,urlli 
Lake  in  tin   Ailitoiui 

W'i  .,-l,r.,:c 

Hot   ami   CO  d    w 

i 
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orthwesterJ 

University 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

Evanston,  Chicago 

Evanston  schools  ideally  located  on  the-  wooded 
shores  of  Lake  «     dormitories, 

gymnasium,  libi  nnis  courts,  and  bathing 

beaches  ui,ni  to  .ill  students.     (  lasses  begin  June 
28  and  end  August  21.  except  in  tl      I 
which  opens  June  21   and  ends  August   28.     I 
School  and  School  oi  1  ommei  es  are  given 

in  Northwi 

located  in  the  heart  of  Chicago's  leyal  and  com- 
mercial activiti 
COLLECll    OH    I.I  BERAL  ARTS — ( 

;.,    K  v.    ..rid    M.A.   degrees.      Regulai    College 
[eluding    coursed    in     Physical 

ion,  Rural  Sociology,  and  Pre-Medical 
work 

S(  HOOL     OF     MUSIC— Peter     C.     Lutkin. 
:'our-4->    in    Publii     School    Musi,    and    Piai 

Private     in- 
struction   in  Piano,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  Cello;  class 
nun     in      Harmony,      Musical     Analysis,     Ear- 
TrainiiiR.  Solfeggio. 

SCHOOL  i  )l  '  ik  \  I  ( IRY— Ralph  B.  Dennis,  Director. 
Superior    class    and    private    instruction   for   teachers, 

..•  -         Courses  in  Expri 
Debate.   Public  Speaking,  Story  Telling.  School   bra 
matics,  etc. 

I  III      LAW    SCHOOL— The    oldest    Law    School    in 
quarter's  work  in  the  Bum- 
mer school  beginning  June  21,  and  ending  August  28. 

'II" i      COMMERCE     will    conduct     social 

in  Finance,  Accounting.  Administration, 
Transportation,  Sales  Management,  et>  I  in  . 
■  n ,.i  ompanied   by  practical  work  consisting 

oi  inspection  trips  through  various  manufacturing 
establishments  in  and  around  Chicago.  All  courses 
credited  toward  a  degree. 

For  beautiful  book  of  Campus  Views,  and  detailed 
description  of  any  of  these  courses,  address 

Northwestern  University  Summer  School 
103  University  Hall  Evanston  Illinois 


F©u°  Bauslkw&ird  OaiiMireini 


DEVEREUXI 

MANOR 

Under  the  direction  of  the 
Acerwood  Tutoring  School 

A<    I  hi  I     private  e  tate  with  35 
acres  of  lawns  .mil  woodland,  pi 
in  exd  ■  .in  ry  home  to  meel 

■  'i  children      riou 
in,  n'.il  .md  physical  limitations     Spi  1  i  ill 
qualified  medical  staff .   Well  equipped  lani 
lorium  department  for  those  suffering 

ised  regim 


1,1 


rvousdi 

ti  it. 1  in  incut  .iikI  rei  reation  und 


ful  guidance. 

(Miss  Helena  T.  Devereux 
Box  D,  Berwyn,  Pa. 


THE      HEDLEY      SCHOOL 

For  children  of  slightly  retarded  mentality.  Individual 
instruction  along  normal  line  ,  Latent  abilities  developed. 
Ideal  Home  lif  1  1th  normal  children, 

I.    Roger    Hedley,  M.D.,  Resident    Physician. 
Roger   Hedley,   in.  Y.  Univ.),  Prin. 
Box  D,  Gi  PSNNA.  (12   miles  from   Philadelphia.) 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

facility  In  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
training  01  10  through  mental  disability  are  unable 

to    attend    publi  :     mestic 

iklet . 
Mollit  A  Woods,  Prln.,  Box  160,  Botlyn,  Fs. 

.1   Home  School  for 

Subnormal  Children 

THE  BANCROFT  SCHOOL 

One 

summei  icut   unex 

I 

Box  ,    J. 

I     '  •  •  1  (    .  ,,  il.KT 


Parkside  Home  Softool 


Marion  Marsh,  M.D.,  Principal.   Muskegon.    Mich 


■ 


STEWART  HOME  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


n 

•SI.      BOl  I   UANCTOBT, 


Skidmore  School  a?.* 

Charles  Henry  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  President 

A  woman's  college  offering  broad  general  courses  with 
splendid  opportunity  for  specialization, 
mestic  Science,  Physical  Education,  M  id  General 

courses,  with  related  subjects.    B.  S.  degree  or  Teacher's 
and  Supervisor's  certificate.    For  catalog  address 

Secretary.  Box  F,       Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

key  to  profession  of  physical  din.  tor,  p1  ay-ground 
supen  1    year    normal    course    lor    High 

graduates.     Includes  athletics,  aesthi  oik  dancing, 

games.    Swimming  pool.    Woman's  dormitory.    Term  open 
September  .23rd. 

AMERICAN  '/®i  PHYSICAL 


COLLEGE  0/  Wmf  EDUCATION 

Accredited  ^*^j£3^  Co-eduijtional 


Address  Dept.  D  4, 


4200  Grand  Boulevard, 


Chicago 


The  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  General  Hospital,  Elizabeth.  New 
Jersey,  Ofli  course  in   nursing  to  desirable 

candidates.    An  allowance  of  $^6  is  given  at  i  I 
of  first  three  months,  $is  a  month  for  remainder  of  tir-t 
i  year  and  $20  a  month  for  the  third 
d  School.  Address:  Directress  of  Nurses. 

The  Sargent  School  KEzSo"' 

Established  1881. 
Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

of 
^ard  I  iu\  11  -it v. 
Modern  buildings  and  equipment.  Degree  of  D.M.I). 
Certificates  from  recognized  preparatoiy  schools  accepted 
nil  entrance  September  1920.  One  year  in  college  required 
for  entrance  1921.  Fall  term  opens  (September  27,1920. 
Catalog.    Eugene  H.  Smith,  D.M.D.,  Dean,  Boston.  Mass. 


HI      Ti        .     1       C    1  1      A      Department 

arvard    .Dental    School    h 


F®b°  Sftanmmm®ir©ifs 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogus  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  lull  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammeiers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogne,  President, 
1276  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


s 


TAMMERER 

Our  course  of  private  lessons  will  correct  your 
Impediments.  Write  forbookletdescriblnffcourae. 
BOSTON  STAMMERERS'  INSTITUTE 
Founded  1867.  Samuel  S.  Robbins,  Principal 
246    Huntington    Avenue,     Boston,   Mass. 


s 


STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  yso  gel 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.    Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world,  curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.     Write  today. 
North  Wcsltm  School  for  Stammerers,  lie,  2319  Grand  A»«„  Hilwiukee,  Wis. 


MkcelanaeoMS 


DETROIT, 

Jb9  Auto  Center  is  the 
.Logical  Place^- B 

and  Tractor 

Business  is  tho 

greatest  la  tbo  World. 

Million*  of  machines  in  um  — 

thouAAmln  more  sold  daily.  Wonder* 

ful  opportunltien   for  you  tin  men   In  an 

nnlLmltea   field.     Oar  roura*  preparer!  you 

to  nnrrm  yuroafe,  aell  autoa,  truck ■  or  tractor* 

ork  tn  factory,  trarimo  or  aerrlce  ntutloa.   Good 

jobs  with  big  future*. 

Earn$  100to$400Month.y 

1  hircniir-i"  i'i ,  ....  1    r>tr  mid  easily  un-     — 


DETROIT 

TumnynmyToincTT 


Irrntood.  Gtvaa  thorough  knowledff« 
■f  Auto  t>u*>lnri**i.  Mttt  ilrmniul  for  our 
nti,     Detroit  trained   men  get 
preference. 

TRACTOR  COURSE  INCLUDED 
with   -\  Hrtucltur.  \S  1 

tin  J  1 1  .  tjatitrht  eeprt' 

LEADING  AUTO  FACTORIES 
tienrtily    .  n  ;i>rs«    OUT   eyuivnicit    And 
■    1 

tl   in  ouilintiij-    preacnt   lunr»e. 
•    Calalof  FREE.    Fully  llluatralad. 

1  lalns 

iriti-m  iteSi  i'oeluveouisx- 

\s  Hie  today. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School, 

■BMf  A-sy  s»--4l-»   4u*W  5rAt»«V«-  4»a»i**ti 


.»  -•  **-♦  —1  m    —  >f»*    •s-a-f  oft**  Mif*&u*t** 

2*  Detroit,  MlduU.S.A. 


^^LANGUAGESbvLISIENING 

ON    YOUR  OWN  PHONOGRAPH 


Spanish  -  French-English-  Italian 


Two 

Year 
Course 


Send  (or 

special 

catalog. 


Business 
Administration 

Young  men  trained  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Training  includes  essentials  of  a 
University  Course.  Graduates  in  demand. 
Strong  faculty.      Other  courses  are  :    Ac 

B      counting,  Secretarial,  Spanish. 
URDETT 
College 

Established  1679       BOSTON  (11),  MASS. 


—r^K 


©JSilFITTERS! 


We  give  personal  study  to  the  needs  of 
Summer  Camps,  Schools  and  Colleges  and 
make  in  our  own  factory  their  official 
uniforms.  Official  outfitters  to  nearly  one 
hundred  Summer  Camps. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt  de- 
livery. Send  for  free  copy  of  "The  Sum- 
mer Camp,"  our  1920  catalog  describing 
the  full  line  of  Dudley  Camping  Supplies. 

CHARLES  H.  DUDLEY,  Inc. 

Oept.  A. 
Hanover  Little  Bldg. 

New. Hampshire  Boston,  Mass. 


LAT  HOME 
earn T0 
L 


SING 


Harvey  Sutherland,  Educational  Bldg. 


Send  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet 
D."The  Voice  Made 
Beautiful." 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Good  memory  is  absolutely 
cntial  to  success, for_M«mory 
_    Power.      Tc>t 
your  memory!    I  will 
send  vou  Free  my  Copy- 
righted Memory  and  Concentre- 1 
Hon  Teat,  alao  Free  Illustrated  book ; 
.low  f-o  Remember  namee.  facee.etudiess. 
—  develop    Will,    Self-Corindence.    Keady  < 
Speech  and  Tboujrbt.    Write  today.   Addreas 

Dicison  Memory  School     1754  Hearst  Bldf.  Chicaeo ' 


YOU  CAN  EARN 

$100  to  $150  a  MONTH 
as  a  "New  Way" 
TYPIST 


Promotes  Accuracy 
and  Puts  Wings  „^ 
on  "Your  Rnffers 


Almo-t  over  night  the  "New  Way"  has  revolu- 
tionised the  whole  typewriting  situation.  Already 
thousands  of  stenographers  and  other  typewriME 
I  ;I0  to  40  words  ■  minute 
an-  writing  80  to  100  words  with  half  the  effort 
and  greater  accuracy  earning  salaries  increased 
in  proportion. 

BE  PRU  VTK  MU.-RKTARY 
Typewrite  the  N  I  W   WAY  and  net  a  better  posi- 
tion und  bigger  pay.    New  Way  typists  ea 

■  week.      Learn    at    homi>    in    spare    lime 
MONEY   REFUNDED 
if  results  are  not  satisfactory. 

TYPEWRITE   Tllr     NKH     HAY 
Win  that  better  position  you  have  in  mind.    Dont 
be  satislied  with  small  pay.     Free  1'imk  which  ex- 
plains   why    "New     Way       must    brine   rt> 
speed. accuracy,  increased  salary.  Mail  coupon  NOW1 

tiik  txjlToss  sfiioorT " 

.  field.    Ohio. 

Please  send  Free  Typewritinc  Book. 


.v. ...... 


New  Invention 

IMPROVES  YOUR 

ENGLISH 

In  15  Minutes  a  Day 

Sherwin  Codj',  the  well-known  teaches 

of    practical    English,     has    perfei  ted     i 

new   patented   invention    which,    In   is 

of   your  daily    span-  time,    will 

quickly  give  you   unusual  command   <>! 

ige.    Students  of   this  "kjo',  Self- 

'  mil!    Method"     secured    mure  im- 

provetnent   in  five   weeks    than   hud   previ- 

sen obtained  by  other  pupils  in  two 

tears,    is  minutes  each    Hay  of  YOURj 

time  can  now,  thru  Sherwin  Cody, 

,n     pi  .il.  or  write    clearly,   forcefully,  correctly 

an  I * in>  in^lv. 

"lOO'L  Self-Correcting  Course" 
The  average  person  in  business  is  only  61%  efTicirni 
in  the  vital  points  of  English  grammar.  That  is  b 

i  he    mi  |  hod     ol    ti  ai  h '  ngUsh    In     i  Bool  left   the 

tudenl  only  a  lia/.y  idea  of  the  subject — the  "rule-." 
did  not  -lick  in  Iuh  mind.  But  Sherwin  Cody's  new 
invention  upsets  all  old  standards  of  teaching  English. 
And  it  overcomes  the  only  weak  point  in  instruction- 
,  mall  tl  .M  ally  takes  the  place  of  an  instructor  at 
your  elbow.  It  assigns  you  lessons  in  Letter  Writing, 
Spelling,  Punctuation.  Grammar,  Reading  and  Conver- 
ation,  COI  nets  them  for  you,  and  anticipates  your  ques- 
tlons,  It  even  guides  your  paper  and  assigns  you  your 
pen    atage  till  you  reach  the  ioo'o  mark. 

Interesting  Free  Booklet 

Mr.  Cody  Hob  written  an  lnt*reHting  booklet  explnlnlng  his  'new 
mi  .1.  tail,  If  you  feel  your  lack  of  Language  Power, 
if  you  lire  ever  embarrassed  by  mistakes  in  grammar,  rjiellinr,  '" 
punctuation,  if  you  cannot  command  the  exact,  correct  words  (<. 
express  your  ideas,  this  booklit  will  lie  a  revelation  to  you.  Send 
for  it  now.  Learn  now  Sherwin  Cody's  new  invention  makes  com- 
mand of  language  ensy  to  gain  in  II>  minutes  of  your  daily  spare 
tune.     Mail  a  letter  or  postcard  for  this  booklet,  et  once. 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
Dept.  74,  News  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.      i 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  Illustrated;  Cloth 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
know — What  every  young  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know — What  every  parent  should  know. 

Tabic  contents  &  commendations  on  rcqurxt. 

PUB.  CO.,    406  Winston  Bide..  Philadelphia 


$1.00 


Postpaid 

Hailed  in 
plain  wrapper 

AMERICAN 


(Music  Lessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


CompleteConservatory 
Course  by  Mail 


At  Home 


Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers.  En- 
dorsed by  Paderewski.  Maaterteachers  guide  and  coach  you. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 
ft  no  Inclnimant  Write  naming  course  you  are  interested 
Hliy  inSII  UllltMIl  in:Piano,Harmony,Voice.PublicSchooI 
Music, Violin.Cornet.Mandolin.Guitar .Banjo  or  Reed  Organ 
anil  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.    SEND  for  It  NOW! 

UniversityExtension Conservatory,  r.  ki  Sitisl-Mrsn bmb.,  Chicago 


^SHORTHAND 
/   IN   ONE  MONTH 


Wonderful,   New,  Easy.  Scientific  System. 

RotcI  Syllnbie.  100  to  160  words  n  minute  in  80  daye,  iruarnnteed.  No 
"ahsdinff,"  no  **word-Bi*nB."  Dictation  first  week.  Typewriting 
Free.    Send  today  for  Catalog  and  Money-Rack  Guarantee. 

Chicago  Home  Study  School*,  525  Reaper  Block.  Chicago,  III. 


Become  a  Specialist 

In  Accountancy 

Accountancy  is  the  highest  paid  profession 
in  the  world,  but  it  holds  its  greatest  re- 
wards for  those  who  specialize.  Our 
course  teaches  General  Accountancy 
thoroughly.  No  books— all  lessons  loose- 
leaf.  Individual  instruction  to  each 
student.  You  work  directly  with  instruc- 
tors who  are  Certified  Public  Accountants 
ot  high  standing  and  long  experience. 
We  are  prepared  to  give  more  intensive 
training  along  specialized  accounting 
lines,  than  any  other  school  or  Univer- 
sity resident  or  extension. 

Write  for  Booklets 

A  postal  or  letter  brines  full  information, 
but  write  at  once  as  wc  have  been  obliged 
to  limit  number  of  students  to  be  accepted. 

International  Accountants 
Society..  Inc. 

a  '  e  *^'^est  Correspondence  School  of 

Amounting  with  the  Newest  Course.) 

Established  17  Years  Ago. 

Dept.  45,  2622-30  S.  Michigan  Av.,Chicago 
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Wanted 
*  — »  At  $1,000  a  Month 


Can  You  Fill  This  Job? 


A  N  official  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
■"■  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  re- 
cently asked  us  to  put  him  in  touch  with 
men  capable  of  earning  $3,000  to  $15,000 
a  year.  His  letter  is  typical  of  many 
others  we  receive  stating  how  difficult  it 
is  to  find  men  qualified  for  big  jobs. 

"W"E  are  being  called  upon  constantly  to 
*  *    recommend  applicants  who  have  been 
examined  and  coached  by  us  in  special 
and  general  executive  work. 

QUR  success  in  training  men  and 
^  women,  capable  of  qualifying  for 
important  executive  positions,  has  given 
us  a  nation-wide  reputation  among  large 
business  concerns  for  developing  employ- 
ees for  positions  paying  $2,000  to  $10,000 
a  year  and  up.  Our  service  has  the  writ- 
ten endorsement  of  many  of  America's 
leading  corporation  officials,  bankers  and 
business  executives. 

T'HE  practical  value  of  this  service  has 
•*•  been  tested  by  men  holding  responsible 
positions  in  practically  every  large  corpo- 
ration in  this  country,  including  364  em- 
ployees of  Armour  and  Company;  390  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company;  811  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany; 309  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation;  214  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany; 303  of  Swift  and  Company,  etc. 

XJIGH-GRADE  positions  are  always 
J-L  seeking  applicants  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  training.  By  our  methods  we 
find  employees  in  subordinate  positions 
who  have  the  inherent  ability  to  direct 
responsible  work,  but  who  need  only  the 
proper  vocational  guidance  and  special 
training  that  we  supply  to  make  them 
high-priced  men.  For  instance,  we  de- 
veloped a  $20  a  week  ledger  clerk  into  a 
$7,200  a  year  Auditor;  a  $70  a  month 


shipping  clerk  into  the  Traffic  Mana. 
of  a  big  rail  and  eteamship  line;  a  $3<.»0  a 
month  accountant  into  a  $70,000  a  year 
executive;  a  small  town  station  agent  into 
a  successful  lawyer  and  district  attorney; 
a  bookkeeper  into  a  bank  executive,  etc. 

ADVANCEMENTS  not  a  difficult 
■"•  problem  for  men  who  prepare  them- 
selves for  promotion  thru  LaSalle  train- 
ing. A  short  period  of  preliminary  train- 
ing by  mail,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  LaSalle  experts,  has  been  sufficient  to 
increase  the  earning  power  of  thousands 
of  men  from  100  %  to  600%. 

TF  YOU  are  really  ambitious  to  place 
■*■  yourself  in  a  position  of  higher  execu- 
tive responsibilities  in  line  with  your 
natural  qualifications,  and  without  sacri- 
ficing the  best  part  of  your  life  in  waiting 
for  bigger  opportunities,  write  us  fully 
and  freely  as  to  the  kind  of  position  it  is 
your  ambition  to  fill.  We  will  advise  you 
promptly  how  our  training  and  service 
may  be  of  advantage  in  solving  your 
personal  problem  of  advancement.  We 
have  an  organization  of  more  than  950 
people;  financial  resources  over  $4, 000, 000, 
and  representatives  in  all  the  leading 
cities  of  America.  Our  sole  business  is 
to  help  men  to  better  positions. 

TT  WILL  cost  you  nothing  to  investigate 
A  this  opportunity,  and  yea  may  lind  out 
some  surprising  possibilities  about  your- 
self and  your  future  that  are  unknown  to 
you  now.  Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low, indicating  the  kind  of  position  for 
which  you  would  like  to  qualify.  We  will 
send  full  particulars,  also  a  free  copy  of 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  a  t>ook 
that  has  been  an  inspiration  to  more  than 
200,000  ambitious  men.  Send  for  your 
copy  now. 


LaSALLE  extension  university 

"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 
Dept.  452-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  free  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  also  catalog  and  particulars 
regarding  course  and  service  in  the  department  I  have  marked  with  an  X. 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  (or  positions  as  Auditors, 
Comptrollers,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, Cost  Accountants,  etc. 
□  LAW: 
1 1  fining  for  Bar;    IX.  B.  Degree. 


□  COMMKKC1ALLAW: 
Reading,  Reference  and  Consulta- 
tion Service  for  Business  Men. 
□  BANKING  ANI1  UN  UN 
Training  for  executive  positions  in 
Bunks  ami  Financial  Institutions. 

□  EXPERT  BOOKKF.El'lNG: 
Training    for   position    of    Head 

Bookkeeper. 

□  IllSIVftSS  ENGLISH: 
Trainiag  for  Business  Correspon- 
dents and  Copy  Writers. 


□  Ill    SINESS    ADMIMMKV 
HON:     Training  for  Official. 
Serial,  Sales  and   La 

□  111  MM  >S     I    I    TT1    B     WRIT- 
ING ;  >ns  as 

Corn  .  Mail  Salop  Pircc- 

tors.  and  nil   e  x  ecu  i 
\vr 

□  lM>t  SI  Kl  \1    M  \\  \GI  MINT 
II  I  IC11  \i  ■> 

Heals,  and  all  U 

ing  in  the  4-  factors  of  industrial 
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What  the  Federal  Tenth  Year  Label  Means  to  You 


Primarily,  it  means  that  Federal  is  ten  years 
old — going  on  eleven. 

But  it  means  more  than  that  to  motor  truck 
users. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  represent  experience 
— ten  years  of  careful,  intelligent  effort  that  has 
given  Federal  such  an  enviable  reputation  among 
trucks.  To  the  owner  this  means  that  the  truck 
is  not  an  experiment,  but  the  product  of  millions 
of  miles  of  real  transportation  experience. 

That  is  logical  because  the  inbuilt  stamina 
and  high  standard  of  performance  that  he  finds 


in  his  Federal  is  the  direct  result  of  that  experi- 
ence and  saves  him  large  amounts  annually  on 
repair  bills  and  maintenance  costs.  It  has  this 
definite  cash  value  to  him.  It  means  300  or 
more  transportation  days  each  year. 

This  Federal  tenth  year  label  stands  for 
responsibility,  the  backing  of  a  company  that 
has  led  in  every  field  of  truck  transportation 
since  it  was  founded  ten  years  ago,  that  is  sound 
in  its  financial  strength,  and  high  in  the  con- 
fidence which  a  general  public  holds  for  it  and 
its  products. 


The  tenth  year  label  that  we  have  pictured  above  will  be  at- 
tached to  every  Federal  truck  purchased  in  1920.  It  will  repre- 
sent something  very  tangible  and  very  valuable  to  the  owner. 

"Traffic  News",  telling  more  about  the  Tenth  Year  Federals, 
will  be  sent  monthly  on  request. 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 

"Shorten   the  Miles   to   Your  Market" 
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One     to    Five    Tons    Capacities 


M.    li.^       M-Jll  *    I  •  i  / 
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Johns -Manville 

NON-BURN 

Asbestos  Brake  Lining 

JUST  as  your  brakes  depend  on  their  lining  to  resist    friction -heat    and 
grinding   wear,    so    good    brake-lining    depends  on  Asbestos  to  s-.ipply 
these  heat  and  wear-resistant  qualities. 

For  Johns-Manville  Non-Burn  Asbestos  Brake  Lining  only  the  exact 
type  and  quality  of  Asbestos  that  meets  the  highest    standard   is  cho 
out  of  the  tons  of  material  taken  from  the  Johns-Manvillc  mine*;. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos,  strongly  woven   with  the  skill  that  has  come 
through  many  years  of  experience,  gives  Non-Burn  brake-lining  its  cv 
dependability  on  your  car. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  factories     Branches  in   63   Large   Cities 
For  Canada:  Canadian  Johns-Mnnrillc  Co.,  Ltd. .  Toronto 
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Mueller  Water  Strainer  protects 

faucets  from  injury  by  sediment 

in  the  water. 


Mueller  Pressure  Regulator  insures 

steady  water  pressure  and  even  flow 

at  faucets. 


Write  Today  For  The  Mueller  Portfolio 

of  Modern  Homes 

This  MUELLER  Portfolio  illustrates  many  new  and  delightful  architectural  features — 
gives  valuable  information  regarding  improved  Plumbing  Fixtures,  and  tells  how  to  avoid 
costly  mistakes  in  building.     It  is  free. 

For  example,  you  may  not  know  that  a  MUELLER  Regulator  and  Strainer  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  plumbing  equipment  of  every  modern  residence — or  that  MUELLER 
Fixtures  often  pay  for  their  original  cost  by  the  saving  they  effect  in  repairs  alone. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

■i^MW^BEMBBMBCaB^BMHOMBEM        UHI«BnBaBn»mHHBa  ■■■^^■■■■■■^H^MMHBa 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


Undisputed  leadership  for 
over  sixty  years  establishes 
MUELLER  supremacy — in- 
sures   Mueller  quality— 

and  protects  MUELLER  cus- 
tomers.     Note    particularly   the 
n    Points   of  Supremacy  in 
MUELLER  Rapidac  Faucets. 

Instead  of  common  brass 
(which  contains  less  than   o0% 

copper)    Mueller    uses 

Muellerite  a  new  metal  that  is 
85' ,  pun  i  opper,  and  resists  cor- 
rosion bi  Mi t  than  common  brass, 
takes  a  finer  finish  and  holds  a 
heavier  nickel  plating. 

Thi  I  Li  '!>  v.  ith  which  each 

rushed  adds  to  its  durability  and  dependa- 
bility.   Toinsuri  safety,  all  MUELLER  Fixti 

arc  to  four  times  tlic   normal  water  pressure. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2-Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
lias  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch   Thread  —  quick 
nlng  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat    Washer  —  prevents 

age— reduces  wear. 
7 -Anti-spreader    Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


When  you  build  instruct  your 
architect  to  specif  y  MU ELLER 
Fixtures — tell  your  plumber  you 
want  the  name-  MUELLER 
on  every  fixture  he  installs — and 
see  for  yourself  that  it  is  there. 

The  necessary  MUELLER 
Fixtures  to  equip  a  $25,000  resi- 
dence like  the  one  illustrated 
will  cost  the  owner  about  $250 — 
only  a  few  dollars  more  than 
cheap  substitutes  liable  to  re- 
quire constant  repairs.  Mueller 
Fixtures  are  eventually  the 
cheapest. 


Detailed  reasons  for  the  super 
quality     in    MUELLER     Fixtures    are    given    in 
"Dependable  Plumbing" — a  book  that  will  be  sent 
with  the  Fortfolio. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  VV.  30th  St. — San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada 

Mm  II.  r  Metnls  Co.    Vt.  Huron,  Mich.,  Makers  of  Red  Tip  Brass  and  Copper  Rod  and  Tubing; 
1  hi  gmgs   and   Castings   in  Brass,  Bronze  and   Aluminum;    also  Screw  Machined   Products. 
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THE   TREATY   KILLED:    WHAT   TO   DO   NEXT 


IF  TrTE  SENATE'S  SECOND  FAILURE  to  ratify  the  Peace 
Treaty  means  the  end  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  then  "all  the  blood  shed  by 
our  soldiers  and  all  the  treasures  spent  by  the  Government 
have  been  wasted,"  is  the  sad  conviction  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.)  and 
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"the  war  was  fought  for  noth- 
ing." Many  other  Democratic 
and  Independent  papers  view 
the  result  with  similar  bi*t<  mess 
and  regret.  "  mere  can  be  no 
real  League  of  Nations  without 
American  participation,"  affirms 
the  Savannah  News  (Dem.), 
"and  if  the  United  States  gets 
into  another  great  war  the 
fathers  and  mothers  whose  sons 
march  away  on  that  daj'  will 
have  no  cause  to  think  kindly 
about  the  men  who  have  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  a  real 
League."  "After  having  as- 
tonished the  world  by  our  ability 
to  make  war,  we  now  present 
to  mankind  an  amazing  spectacle 
of  imbecility  in  making  peace," 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.).  Failure  to  ratify 
the  Peace  Treaty  represents 
'the  most  humiliating  collapse 
of  American  policy  in  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  of  inde- 
pendence," in  the  opinion  of  the 
Philadelphii  Evening  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.),  which  asks  bit- 
terly: "Can  we  complain  if  the 
rest    of    the    world    tags    us    a 

nation  of  boobs  and  bigots  so  far  as  relates  to  intercourse  with 
our  neighbor  nations?"  "It  is  a  shame,  a  burning  shame!" 
exclaims  the  Rochester  Times-Union  (Ind.),  "that  America, 
despite  the  wishes  of  tne  vast  majority  of  her  citizens,  stands 
before  the  world  to-day  as  the  exponent  of  narrow  selfishness 
and  the  opponent  of  a  better  international  order."  "The 
American  welchers  have  triumphed,"  says  the  Louisville  Cauricr- 
JoUrnal  (Dem.),  and  "they  have  notified  the  Powers  that  fought 
by  our  side  in  the  Titanic  struggle  against  the  brute  that  we  were 
hypocrites  and  liars  when  we  took  pari  in  that  struggle;  that 
we  were  cravens  and  crooks  when  called  upon  to  sign  in  covenant 
what  we  bad  been  so  free  to  profess  and  promise  by  word  of 
mouth  and  printer's  ink;  that  we  are  sufficient  in  ourselves,  by 
ourselves,  for  ourselves,  and  that  the  rest  of  creation,  for  all  we 
•are.  may  go  to  tluu  kill   10  whieli  the  Prussian  Beast  and  his 


A  RECENT  SNAP-SUOT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


war-lords  Bought  to  consign  it."     The*    "welcherB,"  contra 
this  Louisville  paper,  with  a  \  .iterance  which  recall*  the 

days  when  Col.  Henry  Watterson  occupied  the  editorial  chair, 
"have  beaten  the  Treaty  which  wa  ablisb  and  enfora 

terms  of  the  world  peace  won  in  the  world-war.'    and 

orusht   the   onlj    Btruetun 
contrived  for  the  pacification  of 
mankind     and 
from     the    rule    of    thi     br 
And  in  doing 

York    World   I  Ind.    Dem.  . 
havi  "  I  ad." 

world    was    crying    for    lip 
exclaims  the  <  'hattanoof 

Dem.  i.    "and 

given  it  a  --.Hi. ." 

<)n  March  19,  aft<  r  mon  than 
eight  months  of  confused  dis- 
cussion, the  Small  returned  nn- 
ratified    to    the    Pr  the 

Treaty  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference had  worked  marly  half 
a     year     to    frame.  .  mm. 

Bolivia,  Brazil,  the  British  Em- 
pire, Cuba,  Ecuador,  France. 
Guatemala,  Baiti,  li 
Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Nicaragua, 
Panama.  Peru.  Argentina,  Chile. 
Colombia,  Denmark.  Nether- 
lands. Norwaj  .  Paraguay  .  !'• 

Spain,     Swedi  n.     and      Sw 

land,     notes    the    .1.  i--.  j     City 

Ind.    Ri 
been  afraid  tin-    T- 

unreservedly."     In  fact,   i>. • 
out  the  Lexington  //<  I  >< 

"of  all  the  Powers  great  and  small   invited  i<>  participati   in  the 
League  of  Nations  and  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  \\  rsailh 
are  in  the  humiliating  position  of  declining  to  ratifj   bt 
forsooth,  a  few  provincial  Senator-  fear  that  thi-  mighty  i 
this  nation  that  holds  the  destiny  of    the    human    race    in 
hollow  of  its  hand,  would  Bacrifioe  something  of  ii >  own  dignity 
and  yield  something  of  its  own   sovereignty."     Thi-  d.  • 
(act.  affirms  the  Philadelphia  / 
little  band  of  irreoonoilables  who  have  gone 
the  subject  of  the  League  there  is  d 
or  Republican,  who  does  not  realist    that   what   th< 
people  desired  was  ratification."     And  tin   -ham. 

the  Watervillc      M.  .       S  Ind     .  i-  that    "tl 

not  been  decided  on  its  merits    in    tin    SenaU    and 

decided  on  i's  merit.-  at  the  polls." 
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While  som<  papers  join  with  such  journals  as  the-  Troy  Times 
(Rep.)  and  the  Tulsa  World  (Ind.)  in  frank  rejoicing  over  the 
Treaty's  rejection  and  in  the  hope  that  its  defeat  is  final,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  press,  like  a  majority  of  the  Senate  (but  not  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority),  seemed  to  desire  ratification 
with  reservations  that  would  interpret  bul  not  stultify.  Then 
who  is  to  blame  for  this  thwarting  of  the  public  will?  Some 
editors  are  convinced  thai  President  Wilson  himself  is  responsible, 
some  point  to  the  Republican  Senators  as  the  real  culprits,  and 
others  divide  the  blame.  The  President  "preferred  to  strangle 
his  own  child  rather  than  have 
its  crooked  limbs  straightened," 
exclaims  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times  (Rep.),  which  is  con- 
vinced that  the  League  in  the 
form  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Wilson 
"was  utterly  unacceptable  to  the 
country."  "President  Wilson  led 
his  following  into  a  cul  de  sue, 
and,  permitting  no  capitulation, 
no  compromise,  he  allowed 
the  Treaty  to  be  slaughtered," 
says  the  Richmond  Evening  Jour- 
nal (Ind.),  which  adds:  "The 
country  now  sees  the  onus  trans- 
ferred from  the  Lodge  following 
to  the  President's  stubborn  re- 
solve to  have  the  Treaty  defeated 
rather  than  amended  by  reser- 
vations." "Justice  must  place 
the  responsibility  squarely  on 
the  President,"  avers  the  Omaha 
Bee  (Rep.),  and  this  view  is  ap- 
parently shared  by  the  bulk  of  the 
Republican  press.  When  a  Massa- 
chusetts ministers'  association 
criticized  the  Senate  for  failure 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  Senator 
Lodge  replied  to  them  as  follows : 


"Reservations  were  placed  upon  the  Treaty  which  a  decisive 
majority  of  the  Senate  felt  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  independence,  the  sovereignty,  and  the  peace  of  the  United 
States.  The  President's  followers  in  the  Senate  under  his  direc- 
tion refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  with  those  reservations. 

'  The  Treaty  can  be  ratified  with  those  reservations,  but  not 
without  them,  and  it  is  for  the  President  to  determine  whether 
he  is  ready  to  accept  them  in  order  that  the  Treaty  may  be 
ratif'n  d." 

Democratic  papers,  however,  largely  share  the  conviction  of 
the  Louisville  Times  (Dem.),  that  "the  blood  of  the  Treaty 
stains  the  floor  of  the  Republican  wigwam."  "To  the  un- 
utterable sham*  of  Americans,  the  Hindenburg,  or  last-ditch. 
Hue  of  react  ionarj  ism  is  now  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stat. 
declares  bhi  Pittsburg  Poet  (Dem.),  which  adds:  "The  Senate 
must  be  purged  Of  those  who  have  made  this  most  progressive 
and  humane  nation  appear  as  the  most  reactionary  and  the 
most  sordid."  "The  victors  in  the  fighting  over  the  Treaty 
an     tii.    Senate    irreoonoilables,"  remark-  the    Baltimore  6 


(Ind.  Dem.);    and  the  New   York    World     Ind.    Dem.)    makes 
this  point: 

"Senates  have  ratified  treaties  and  -.nates  have  rejected 
treaties,  but  the  grave  offense  that  the  Senate  has  committed 
under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  in  making  a  treaty 
of  peace  a  partizan  issue. 

"This  precedent,  for  which  Senator  Lodge  is  responsible,  will 
be  a  source  of  continuing  evil  to  the  United  States  for  years  to 
come.  Kvery  President  who  tries  to  negotiate  an  important 
treaty  will  find  himself  embarrassed  both  at  home  and  abroad 
by  the  action  taken  by  Senator  Lodge  and  his  associates  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles." 

Turning  to  those  papers  which 
divide  the  blame  for  the  Treaty's 
defeat  between  the  Republican 
Senators  and  President  Wilson, 
we  read  in  the  Cleveland  Plat  it 
Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.): 

"On  the  one  hand   we   have 
a  Senate  majority  whose  leaders 
declared    hostility   to   the  Peae-. 
Treaty  before  its  text  was  agreed 
upon  and  were  determined  from 
the   first   to   discredit    the  Presi- 
dent    by    rejecting    the    pact    he 
would  bring  from  Paris.     On  the 
other  hand,   we-  have  a  President 
who  insisted  from   the  first   that 
the   Senate    should    accept     the 
Treaty     as    negotiated     without 
changing   its   text    by   even    the 
slightest  alteration,  amendment, 
reservation,  or  interpretation.  . .  . 

"Had  the  President  been  wUl- 
ing  to  leave  to  his  friends  in  the 
Senate  a  larger  measure  of  dis- 
cretion as  te>  when  and  how  much 
to  concede  for  t  li* ■  sake-  of  getting 
the  Treaty  through,  it  is  possible 
that  the-  Senate  months  ago 
would  have  ratified  the  instru- 
ment in  a  form  acceptable  to  our 
Alliesaml  the  United  States  would 
have  passed  out  of  the  twilight 
zone  between  war  ami  peace." 

Responsibility  for  the  deplorable  result,  dee-lares  the  Spring- 
field Union  (Rep.),  "rests  with  the-  irreooncilables  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes— obdurate  Wilson  Democrats  who  refused  to  join  in  a 
practical  harmonizing  program,  and  the  so-called  bitter-enders 
who  stood  out  to  the  last  against  ratification  in  any  form." 

Hut  more  important  than  assessment  of  the  blame-,  editors  and 
correspondents  agree-,  is  the  question,  "What  next?"  Many 
agree  with  William  J.  Bryan  thai  "the  Treaty  is  not  dead" 
despite  the  death-blow  in  the  Senate-.  "1  believe  the-  people 
are  greater  than  the  United  states  Senate,"  says  Mr.  Bryan, 
"and  I  will  not  believe  in  the  impossibility  of  resurrection  while 
the  people  have  their  faces  toward  the  front  and  their  hearts  in 
i  he-  right  place."  He  points  out  also  thai  it  is  a  mistake  to  re- 
epiire-  a  two-thinl>  vote  to  ratify  a  treaty.  "A  majority  of  Con- 
gress  can  declare  war;  it  oughl  to  be  as  easy  to  end  a  war  as  to 
begin  it."  Few  papers  seem  to  reflect  the  casual  confidence  of 
the>  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind.),  that  -the-  country  will  go  ahead 
regardless  e.f  the-  Treaty,  because  Germanj  is  in  such  a  e-ondition 
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that  it  makes  little  difference  what  kind  of  arrangements  we  have 
with  her."  Some  of  the  solutions  proposed  and  disGUSt  are: 
A  separate  peace  with  Germany  by  Congressional  resolution; 
a  new  treaty;  a  temporary  modus  vivendi  to  be  arranged  with 
Germany  by  the  President;  or  a  return  of  the  Treaty  to  the 
Senate  with  the  understanding  that  1 'resident  Wilson  would 
accept  ratification  with  a  single  reservation  holding  over  the 
League  of  Nations  issue  until  after  the  elections.  Representa- 
tive Flood  (Dem.),  of  Virginia,  has  announced  i.liat  lie  will  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  prepare  a 
new  treaty  of  peace,  with  Ger- 
many. Senator  Le  Baron  15.  Colt 
(Rep.),  of  Rhode  Island,  is  quoted 
by  the  correspondents  as  saying 
that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  "is 
only  temporarily  laid  aside  as 
far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  must  eventually 
be  ratified."  He  adds,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  dispatch: 

"If  we  permanently  stay  out 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  in- 
stead of  having  the  bulk  of  the 
world  with  us,  we  shall  have 
forty-five  nations  in  the  League 
all  allied  against  us.  Our  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  will  be  gone,  for  t  In- 
South  -  American  countries  are 
going  into  the  League.  Our  world- 
leadership  will  be  gone." 

Of  "peace  by  resolution"  the 

New  York  World  says : 

"There  is  only  one  constitu- 
tional method  of  terminating  a 
war,  and  that  is  by  the  negotiation 
and  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  belligerents.  No  re- 
solution of  Congress  can  remove 
the  necessity  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and 
Germany." 

The  President,  says  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Ind. 

Rep.),  "has  the  power  to  seek  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi  with 
Germany  and  the  Allies.  That  would  mean  the  arrangement 
of  a  provisional  means  of  intercourse,  pending  a  permanent 
settlement,  and  it  would  not  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Senate."  "One  thing  is  sure,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  and  that  is:  "If  Mr.  Wilson  means  to 
remain  the  real  President  of  the  Republic,  he  will  not  sulk  in  the 
retirement  of  the  White  House  until  the  November  election  for  a 
mandate  which  can  not  be  exprest,  but  he  will  at  once  initiate 
steps  which  will,  speedily,  either  bring  the  Treaty  back  before 
the  Senate  with  suitable  recommendations,  or  else,  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  which  he  is  rightfully 
jealous,  he  will  resume  negotiations  with  the  Allies  to  redraft 
those  clauses  of  the  covenant  that  have  precipitated  the  disaster." 
And  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  we 
read  that  "ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany,  with 
a  single  reservation  reserving  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
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on    the   League  of  Nation-  covenant   until  after  the  J'  ial 

election,  has  be  d  to  President  Wilson  by  I 

Senators  as  a  basic  on  which  he  maj  resubmit  the  Tr.  tin 

Serial.  ." 

"If  the  President   desires  to  m  amp  i;  on  the 

Treaty  the  Republicans  an    willing  to  d 
Senator  Lodgn      "The  ') .  H)  ,),,.  campaign,  and 

the  paramount  topic  next   to  the  identity   of  thi    P  ial 

candidates  from  now  until  the  election 

paper,  the  Raleigh   \  i  u    and  •  D  m  Hitab- 

cock,   of    Nebrasl  idee    of 

the  Administration  (■ 
•>'  nai.  .  i-    quoti  -I    in    thi 
Fork  '/  predictii  ■ 

the  contra  . .  <  r  the  'I  n 

will     result     in    the    launching 
of  a    third   political    part\    in  the 
I're-idi  ni  ial  campaign  ba- 
ll  irreooncilabli 
Borah  and  Johnson.     Rut  ms 
editors  confess   themselves   puz- 
zled to  see  how  the  President 
going  to  obtain  the  "great 
-oleum  referendum "'  on  I  hi  P< 
Treaty  that    he    -poke    of    in  hi- 
Jackson-day  letter,  since  friei 
of  the  Tr.  atj  of  ' I 
vationist "     t\  p<     an 
equalh     numerous    in    both 
Democratic      and      Repubh 
ranks.       "To  throw    the    Tr. 
into   the  campaign," 
New  York  Evening  Post     Ind.). 
"would  bring  about,  not  'a  gjn 
and  solemn   referendum,'   but   a 
great  and  solemn  muddle.*' 

Comparing  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, as   a    result    of    Amen. 
inaction,  to  a  patient   under  an 
anesthetic,     the     St.     Loui 
(Ind.)  remarks:     "What    will   happen   to  the  patient   if  the  sur- 
geons leave  it  there  while  they  attend  a  medical  convention  to 
obtain  a  vote  of  approval  on  the  technique  of  the  operation'.'     Bj 
the  time  they  gel  the  vote,  the  patient  will  be  dead.**    "Tin  in- 
jection of  the  Treaty  into  the  campaign  bode-  little  good  for 
either  of  the  national  parties."  declare-  the  Norfolk    IV, 
Pilot  (Ind.  Dem.  .     Senator  King  (Dem.  .of  Utah,  i-  oonvin 
that  "it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  the  Treaty  ■  part; 
A  Washington  correspondent  of  the   N<  w   York  World  qui 
him  further  as  Baying:    "If  the  President  attempts  bo  do 
he  will  ha\e  a  desperate  fight  and  split  the  party.     Mr.  Br 
has  said  that  he  would   oppose  any    such    pro:  Then 

no  question   in  my  mind  that   our  part]    is  >harpl\ 
the  Treaty.'" 

Bui  back  of  all  thi-  discussion  loom-  the  question      Will  the 
President   himself  enter  tin    campaign  for  a  third  term 
issue  of  ratification  without    reservatioi 
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THE   WAR    ON   OUR    WAR-TAXES 

A  PAINLESS  EXTRACTOR  OF^TAXES  who  could  guar- 
ante<  to  make  revenue-collecting  a  simple,  delightful, 
-  joll \  affair  for  everybodj  concerned  would  find  this   a 
•  l   time  to  siaxi  a   Presidential  boom.     The  country,  as  the 
x,  r    York   Evening   World  notes,   "has  just  gone  through   the 
mental  anguish  of  another  Federal    income-tax  return,  made 
under  the  most  needlessly  complicated  lass  that  ever  harassed  an 
intelligent    people."     Everywhere   we  find   protests  against   the 
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"JUST  LIKE    I  M'l.K!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

complexity  of  the  present  "war-time"  tax  laws,  and  from  rep- 
resentatives and  spokesmen  of  business  everywhere  come 
complaints  of  the  depressing  and  unsettling  effect  of  the  existing 
scheme  for  taxing  "proiiis."  Presidential  candidates  nave 
offered  to  help  if  given  the  proper  opportunity,  financial  au- 
thorities in  private  life  have  made  interesting  suggestions  for 
new  legislation,  ex-Secretarj  McAdoo  has  advised  a  new  loan  to 
keep  taxation  down,  and  the  ness  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
told  Congress  now  ii  mighl  make  things  very  much  simpler  and 
sasier  tor  taxpayers  and  collectors.  Mr.  Houston's  program 
stated  in  a  Letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Efousi  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  includes  the  simplification  of  present  methods  of 
collection,  adjudication,  and  correction;  the  substitution  of  a 
Mai  tax  for  the  sliding-scale  profits  taxes;  rearrangements  to 
encourage  Bavinga  and  reinvestment;  and  a  moderate,  gradual 

i.  duciioi,  in  (axes.      In  his  opinion: 

"( 'ompli mi \  in  iax  laws  violates  the  mosl  fundamental 
canon  of  taxation,  that  i  lie  liability  shall  be  certain  and  definite, 
It  i-  no1  n'lciels  a  source  of  Irritation,  labor,  and  expense  to  the 
taxpayers;  bul  when  conjoined,  as  ii  is  in  the  presenl  lass,  \siih 
i  in  Ina.;.  rates  ol  taxation  which  war  exigency  has  forced  upon 

U-.  1 1  I" '  i a  a  major  menace,  threatening  enterprise  with  heavj 

bu1  indeflnabl  future  obligations,  generating  a  cloud  of  old 
claims  and  potential  hack  taxes  which  till  the  taxpayer  ssith 
dread,  creating,  to  be  sure,  an  attractive  source  of  additional 

■  qui    bul  clogging  the  administrative  machinery  and  threat- 
ening, indeed,  its  possible  breakdown 

Provision  tor  the  simplification  and  fundamental  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  of  i In    excess*profits  tax  at   the  earliest   possible 

future  date  should,  in  mj  opinion.  In   made 

-ential  thing  is  to  simplify  the  exo — profits  tax  and 

-pa  uniquely  opportune  moment  to  remedy  a  deepbj  rooted 
defect  in  our  system  oi  in<  ition  by  providing  for  the  jusl 

ktion  of  the  undistributed  profits  of  corporations  at  a  time 
ss  hen  such  taxation  represent  -  simplification  and  relief,  not  further 
and  heu\  ier  burdens. 


"While  it  is  fully  important  that  savings  and  reinvestments 
effected  through  the  medium  of  the  corporation  should  not  be 
dealt  with  more  leniently  than  similar  savings  made  by  the  part- 
nership or  individual,  it  is  equally  important  that  the  methods 
of  taxation  employed  should  in  all  cases  penalize  savings  and  in- 
vestments as  little  as  possible.  Our  presenl  surtaxes  offend 
greatbj    in  this  respect. 

"We  attempt  to  levy  surtaxes  rising  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  upon 
ordinary  income,  while  then-  are  thousands  of  millions  of  tax- 
tree  securities  in  the  market,  the  income  from  which  is  prac- 
tically exempt  from  all  taxation.  The  result  is  to  make  invest- 
ment by  wealthier  taxpayers  in  the  expansion  of  industry  or 
foreign  trade  unattractive  and  unprofitable.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  situation  should  be  remedied." 

Secretary  Houston  does  not  expect  any  changes  for  two  more 
years,  but  insists  that  to  get  anything  done  even  in  that  time 
requires  prompt  action  by  the  presenl  Congress.  His  general 
purpose  wins  wide  press  approval,  tho  he  wants  things  accom- 
plished too  soon  to  suit  some  editors,  and  would  postpone  action 
too  long  to  please  others.  To  the  Buffalo  Timet  (Dem.)  Mr. 
Houston's  letter  on  taxation  seems  constructive:  "It  is  not  a 
mere  statement  of  the  terms  of  an  equation,  bul  offers  a  definite 
answer  to  a  great  fiscal  question."  The  New  York  Times 
(Dem.)  finds  several  suggestions  "worths  of  commendation" 
in  the  Houston  letter,  just  as  the  Dallas  Journal  (Dem.)  finds 
"some  attractive  features."  "The  objects  sought  are  entirely 
commendable,"  affirms  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.).  A  number 
of  papers,  like  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  and  Evening 
Sun  (Ind.),  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  and  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  (Ind.)  applaud  the  Secretary's  criticism  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  (Dem. 
is  convinced  that  this  tax  and  the  presenl  income  tax  are  dis- 
tinctly harmful,  and  it  concludes  that  "there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  hope  for  early  lifting  of  the  country's  burden  of  taxation, 
but  if  we  can't  have  lower  taxes,  at  least  let  us  have  simpler 
taxes  and  less  objectionable  taxes." 

Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Houston's  specific  sugges- 
tions, it  seems  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  that  all 
this  official  agitation  of  the  subject  of  taxation  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  in  Congress  i-  decidedly  worth  while  because 
of  "the  enlightenment  of  the  people  generall}  and  the  arousing 
of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  of  high  taxation  and  iis 
relation  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  obstructing  the  processes 
for  meeting  and  reducing  that  cost."  Mr.  Houston's  sugge:' 
tioiis.  if  acted  on,  would  undoubtedly  bring  some  relief,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  leading  organ  of  business,  but.  his  program  "is 
timid  and  insufficient"  and  "does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  real 
trouble."  And  in  an  editorial  which  presents  clearh  and  in 
detail  views  held  by  many  newspapers,  the  New  York  daily  goes 
on  to  tell  what  "the  real  trouble"  is; 

"  Most  lax  experts  now  admit  that  there  can  be  no  far-reaching 
and  complete  remodeling  of  our  lax  system  without  the  aboli- 
tion   of    'he   excess-profits    tax    in    its    present    provisions.     It 

-ho  ii  Id  be  definitely  understood  that  this  does  not  mean  a  removal 
of  taxation  from  business  or  a  resort  to  bonds.  Neither  of  these 
courses  is  practicable  at  the  present  time.  More  bonds  could 
not  ssell  be  sold,  and  eseii  if  they  could  such  sales  would  be  a 
serious  injustice  to  old  bondholders.  The  total  volume  of 
taxation  can  not  be  reduced  without  falling  back  upon  credit, 
and  it  is  clear,  even  tho  unfortunate,  as  all  admit  if  to  he.  that 
there  will  have  t<>  be  a  long  period  of  lnas\  taxation  if  we  are 
to  pros  ide  for  our  debts  and  eventuall}  to  liquidate  them.  Even 
in  pas  ni  lining  expense-  and  in  teres  i  means  \  ery  hea\  \  taxation. 
The  change  which  need-  to  be  made  now  i-  not  that  of  removing 
the  burden  of  taxation  but  is  that  of  changing  it  s  distribution, 
and  a-  a  cardinal  factor  in  this  change  the  entire  elimination  of 
the  eXOeSS-profitS   tax   as   now    imposed. 

The  r,  asons  for  -mil  a  renins  al  -hoiild  be  dearly  understood. 
Tins  do  not  lie  in  an>  de-ire  to  exempt  what  is  called  'big 
business'  from  its  due  share  of  the  public  burden.      The  trouble 

i-  that  in  attempting  to  ooncentratx  taxation  as  is  done  under 
the  presenl  system  resources  an-  wasted  and  production  is  not 
developed.  The  latter  evil  is  seen  in  sUeh  industries  ;ls  mining, 
lumbering,  and  the  like.      If  a  proprietor  i-  already  close  to  the 
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point  at  which  he  will  have  to  pay  heavy  excess-profit  taxes  his 
tendency  is  to  leave  the  trees  standing  in  his  forest  reserves  or 
the  ore  in  his  mine.  They  do  not  pay  taxes  in  their  natural 
state,  but  if  he  places  them  on  the  market  he  must  pay  profits 
taxes  up  to  as  high  as  80  per  cent.  Eence  a  shortage  of  raw 
materials,  which  gives  rise  to  high  prices  and  lowers  the  quality 
of  goods.  The  other  phase  of  the  situation  —  the  waste  of 
capital — is  seen  in  the  f aot' that  SO  many  corporations  are  now 
conducted  less  economically  than  heretofore,  the  result  being  to 
enlarge  their  expense  accounts,  add  to  their  unnecessary  outlays 
for  exploitation  and  development,  stimulate  their  practise  of  pay- 
ing bonuses  which  are  not  called  for,  and  in  other  ways  to  <;irr.v 
on  business  without  regard  to  due  considerations  of  economv 
and  good  administration.  The  excess-profits  tax  undoubtedly 
results  in  diminishing  the  supply  of  goods  on  the  market,  limiting 
efficiency,  raising  prices,  and  tending  to  obstruct  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital.  Indeed,  most  of  ihese  indictments  are  admitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  well  as  by  other  reasoners 
on  the  subject;  they  constitute  a  formidable  bill  of  complaint, 
altho  not  a  final  or  complete  one.  The  burden  which  is  now 
borne  by  business  in  a  way  to  injure  not  only  it  but  the  entire 
community  should  be  readjusted. 

"In  the  same  way  the  equivalent  of  the  excess-profits  taxes  on 
individual  incomes  which  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
surtax  directed  against  the  proprietors  of  larger  incomes  calls  for 
readjustment  and  correction.  No  one  doubts  that,  the  individ- 
uals of  the  larger  incomes  should  pay  the  larger  taxes,  but  thev. 
should  be  called  upon  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  with  the 
instinct  to  save.  Moreover,  there  should  be  as  little  double 
taxation  as  possible  and  the  tax  should  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to 
interfere  with  investments  which  are  desirable  for  the  sake  of 
the  community.  Housing,  for  example,  and  similar  types  of 
investment  are  now  under  the  ban  because  of  the  extreme  form 
of  double  taxation  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  so-called 
estate  tax  is  a  tax  on  the  residuary  legatee  and  not  upon  tin 
various  participants  in  the  inheritance,  as  it  should  be.  This 
is  a  special  case  of  injustice  under  the  income  tax,  but  it  is  a 
fairly  illustrative  one.  The  whole  situation  is  the  result  of  hasty 
legislation  and  is  defective  and  unjust  in  the  highest  measure." 

Why,  asks  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  "should  not  Congress 
take  this  matter  in  hand  and  definitely  act  upon  it  at  the  present 
session?"  "Why?"  echo  dozens  of  other  newspapers.  It  might 
be  well  to  turn  for  an  answer  to  the  Congressmen  themselves. 
Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  thinks  something  can  be  done,  saying: 

"About  all  that  is  to  be  done  to  meet  the  suggestion  of  Secre- 
tary Houston  is  to  smooth  out  some  of  the  hard  places  in  the 
existing  laws  and  to  enact  straight  twenty  per  cent,  excess  tax  on 
the  cash  surplus  from  business  which  is  undistributed  profit.,  in 
order  to  offset  the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  thai  when  such  cash  surplus  is  turned  into  stock  dividends 
it  is  not  taxable.  We  have  known  for  months  of  the  inequalities 
of  the  present  law  and  we  should  be  able  to  correct  them  without 
much  delay." 

But  another  Democratic  view-point  is  that  of  Congressman 
Kitchin  (Dem.,  X.  ('.),  late  chairman  of  this  committee,  who 
thinks  that  the  taxes  are  all  right  as  they  stand  and  that  the  pro- 
posed change  would  "switch  the  burdens  from  the  war- and  peace- 
profiteers  to  the  little  fellows  least  capable  of  bearing  the  bur- 
den." Leading  House  Republicans  like  Leader  Mondell, 
Chairman  Fordney,  Of  tin  Ways  and  Means  Commit  tee.  and  Mr. 
Longworth  are  disposed  to  delay  consideration  of  the  subject 
until  the  next  session,  according  to  the  Washington  dispatches. 
In  Mr.  Fordney's  opinion  taxes  can  not  be  safely  reduced  for 
two  years  at  the-  least,  and  "the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  not  do  anything  relative  to  the  excess-profits  taxes  until 
the  next  session.  To  begin  a  revision  of  the  revenue  law  now 
would  let  loose  a  flood."  And  the  Republican  New  York 
Tribune  is  inclined  to  agree  with  these  gentlemen,  remarking: 

"Congress  would  antagonize  public  opinion  if  it  should  1.  \  j 
more  taxes  or  issue  more  bonds.  There  is  no  escape,  there- 
fore, from  the  continuance  for  a  time  of  the  present  tax  rates. 
Moreover,  these-  will  produce  an  insufficient  re\enue  unless  Con- 
gress retrenches  heroically.  Having  imprudently  swamped 
Congress  with  estimates,   tin-  Administration  is  now    moralh 


bound  tf)  use  itl  influence  to  pr<  i  <  nt  a  lowr-nnr 
to  acquiesce  in  ;>  slashing  of  it-  extravagant  requii  Th< 

immediate  and  fundamental  need  at  Washington  is  to  eliminai* 
deficit--  and  balanei  the  Government's  account*.  It  will  Ik 
time  thereafter  to  frimpUfj  and  reduoi  taxation  or  to  consider 
proper  additions  to  our  normal  ]*;<>■•   expenditure." 

But   it  o  a   D<  mocratic  ni  •  vill< 

Banru  i   I  bat   '  be  chief  n  aeon 

tackle  tin  job'  i-  that  then  is  much  politics  thi  .  which 

it-   members   mostly    for   obvious   reasons    feel   constrained 
participate."     An;,    action    i-    a    matter   of   remoti    no 


•,:>::  ^.       , 


GOING    RIGHT  ON    EXPENDING 

But  perhapa  ii  i-  Mr    Burieaon'a  fault      The  new-  thai    the  war 
i-  over  may  )ia\<  been  delayed  in  the  mail- 

— Kcid  in  the  <")>irapo  P 

writes  the  New    York    Evening   World's  Washington  correapotv- 
dent,  for  these  n tasons: 

"Kirst — The   Republican   majority   has   framed    no   revenue 
plan  to  take  the  place  of  that  adopted  to  meet  the  exif 
of  war. 

"Secondly — The    Democratic    minority,    having    framed    and 
passed  the  revenue  law-  while  it  was  in  power,  is  not  willing  to 
admit  that  it  was  entirely  wrong,  and  is  waiting  to  set   what 
majority  will  do — if  anything. 

"Thirdly     The  Republican  majority,  while  it  ha 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  suggestions  looking  t<>  revision  of 
the  revenue  laws,  which  request  was  complied  with  P    - 
Houston    in    a    lout:    communication    to    the    Ways   and    M> 
Committee   of   the   House,  i-   not    disposed    to  accept,  in  am 
great  part,  plans  or  programs  emanating  from    -1 
Administration." 

Congress,    continues    Mr.    Green,    ha-    1  iking    about 

finding  new   sources  of  expenditure   "instead  of  tall 
cutting  down  the  expenditures   to   tit    the  r- 
subject  of  re\  ising  the  revenue  laws  "has  in  \.  r  pp 
the  line  of  academic  discussion,"  and  now  -  draw- 

ing to  a  dose,  numerous  matter-  of  importance  ha  ,,nd 

will  require  almost  all  tin  remaining  working  time  ft  -  ler- 

ation.  and  the  main  dut\  of  Congress     to  red 
cut  down  tin-  high  cost  of  living    can  havi   but  <-u- 

nieni."     All  of  which  brings  tin    editor  of  this  p, 

paper  to  a^k  in  despair: 

'   1-  there  no   wa\    of  convincing  Cougrvss   ll 
revision    i-    an    imperative    national    need      n, 
pet  project  of  a  President  who-  wish  a  Republi 

majority  in  Congress  must  feel  itself  bound  io 
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THE  NEW  PLAN  TO   END   STRIKES 

A  PLAN    for    "joint    organization    of    management    and 
employees"  in  every  plant  is  the  important  and  arresting 
1 1  urc  of  the  recommendations  of  the  second  Indus- 
!  Conference  held  at  Washington.    Another  significant  fact  is 
l1    the  report  of  the  members  was  unanimous,  whereas  the 
lirsi  confen  ed  by  dissensions  before  it  really  began 

to  function.     The   members,   with  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
and  Herberl   Hoover  al   their  head,  recommend  the  application 


DINNER-TIME. 
— Donahcy  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  through  the  shop  or 
planl  3ystem  of  "employee  representation."  Furthermore,  the 
President  and  Congress  are  asked  in  the  report  to  set  up  a  com- 
plete scheme  for  the  settlement  of  all  industrial  disputes  on  a 
local,  regional,  and  national  basis,  through  collective  shop 
agreements,  by  decision  of  a  regional  conference  board,  or  final 
determination  by  a  national  industrial  board  sitting  at  Wash- 
ington. As  Mr.  Hoover  signs  and  champions  this  report,  we 
have  here  the  labor  plank  in  his  platform. 
This    organization    for    the    solution    of    industrial    troubles 

without.   r< irse   to   strikes,   consisting   of   nine   members  at 

Washington  with  twelve  regional  chairmen,  dor-  not 

meet  with  the  approval  of  Samuel  Gompers,  presidenl  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  insists  thai  sufficient  ma- 
chinery ahead}  exists,  and  that  we  need  onlj  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  employers  to  play  fair.  The  conciliation  machiu 
which  the  conference  reporl  recommends  would  be  superfluous, 
thinks  Mr.  Gompers,  who  saj 

"Unavoidably  ation    <>t'    independent    shop    units   of 

emp]  menace  to  the  workers,  for  the  reason  that   it 

hem  away  from  each  other  and  puts  them  in 

tion    where    shoo    ma\     be    pla  inst    -hop.      Not    only    the 

welfare  of  the  workers,  l>m  the  besl  economy  for  the  nation 
demands  thai  industry,  in  sofa)  ble,  be  viewed  in  a  national 

li^ht.  and  that  the  workers  be  united  into  organizations  covering 
whole  industries,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  120  national  and 
international  trade-unio 

The  Buffalo  /  ad  other  paper-  point  oul  that  the  in- 

dustrial   raaohiner  inch    Mr.    Gompers   speaks   did    not 

prevent  the  steel  and  coal  lasl  year,  and  other  smaller 

clashes  n  labor  and  oapitaL     The  startling  figures  of  the 

Department   of  Labor  to  the  effect   thai   strikes  and  lockouts 

erred    to    that    bureau    I  letnenl    last  includ- 

ed, and  t!  •  r  strikes     involved 


2,300,000  workers  and  cost  them  in  wages  upward  of  $100,- 
000,000,  lead  other  papers  to  declare  that  it  is  high  time  labor 
and  capital  were  brought  together.  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
and  the  Providence  Journal  are  among  the  papers  which  think 
thai  "if  the  conference  report  could  be  studied  by  employers 
and  employees  generally,  its  reasonableness  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  a  better  understanding." 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  an  avowed  trades-unionist,  and 
Herbert  Hoover,  an  employer  of  labor  in  large  projects,  were 
aided  in  their  findings  by  fifteen  other  representative  citizens, 
among  whom  were  two  former  Attorneys-General,  one  former 
Ambassador,  several  former  governors,  and  directors  of  large 
enterprises.  At  least  three  thousand  witnesses — employers  and 
employees — from  all  trades  and  professions  were  examined  at 
hearings  extending  over  three  month.-,  and  their  expert  advice 
and  constructive  criticism,  we  are  told,  make  the  report  merely 
a  summary  of  their  views.  Washington  correspondents  ulth' 
that  the  report  probably  is  the  most  comprehensive  treat 
on  industrial  problems  and  conditions  of  labor  ever  drawn.  It 
declares  for  labor's  righl  to  be  represented  by  men  of  labor's 
direct  choosing.  This,  and  collective  bar^ainin^.  were  the  rocks 
which  wrecked  the  first  conference  ,  when  Mr.  Gompers  and 
other  labor  delegates  left  the  body.  The  presenl  plan  evolved 
for  the  settlement  of  labor  differences  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  United  States,  and  permits  parties  to  disputes  to  submit 
their  differences  to  a  "regional  adjustment  board."  In  the 
(\ent  of  failure  to  compromise,  the  matter  thin  goes  t,>  the 
national  industrial  board.  Meantime,  production  goes  on.  The 
plan  involves  no  penalties  other  than  that  which  may  be  im- 
posed by  publi  ;>inio"  It  neitiii  compulsory  arbi- 
tration nor  denies  the  righl  to  strike.  It  is  designed  to  stimulate 
the  settlement  of  differences  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  public  opinion  to  aid 
disputants  in  reaching  a  settlement. 

Every  phase  of  industrial  conditions  was  investigated  by  the 
conference,  and  recommendations  covering  every  condition  of 
employment  wen  made  by  the  conference's  twenty-thousand- 
word  report  to  the  President.  Some  of  the  most  important 
recommendations  are  for — 

"1.  Establishment  of  employee  representation  in  shops  or 
plants. 

"2.  Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining. 

""..  Creation  of  machinery  for  settlemenl  of  all  industrial 
disputes. 

"  I    For  a  new  system  of  food  marketing  and  development  of 
cooperative  buying  ami  selling  of  food  products  to  stop  speci 
tion  and  profiteering. 

"5.   Fixing   of   a    minimum    v  ^ivc   reasonable   living 

conditions  and  proteel  community  and  individual  from  the  ill 
effects  of  lack  of  com]),  tenet . 

"6.  Extension  of  government  machinery  to  investigate 
h\  ing  costs. 

"7.  Establishment  of  'gain  sharing*  as  oppo-ed  to  profit 
sharing. 

"8.  Promotion  of  the  insurance  principle,  and  for  converting 
Liberty  Loan  savings  into  some  form  of  annuitii 

"!•.   Fixing  hours  of  labor  on  a  weekly  basis,  with  preferably 
nt  hours  a  week  and  a  Saturday  half-holiday. 

"10.  Final  determination  of  hour-  of  labor  on  the  basis  of 
studies  of  fatigue  and  the  effeel  of  work  in  a  particular  calling 

on  tlie  one  hand  and  studies  of  hours  that  will  give  maximum 
production  on   tin    other. 

"11.  Prevention  of  child  labor  and  enforced  schooling  and 
physical  upbuilding. 

"12.  Special  safeguard  for  women  in  industry    as  to  hours 
and  ■  onditions  of  work,  ami  equal  pa\  for  equal  ^kill  and  equal 
production. 
"  13.  Better  housing. 
"11.  l're\  ention  of  labor  turno^  i 

"15.  Relief  from   presenl    economic    conditions    for  govern- 
ment   workers  and  school-teacher- 
Thi  reporl  recommends  against — 

"1.  Profit-sharing  a-  a  panacea  for  labor  ill-. 
"J.   Restriction  of  production  by  labor. 
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"3.  Strike  by  United  States  employees  or  public  servant*, 
such  as  police  and  firemen. 

"4.  Affiliation  of  policemen  and  firemen  with  orgaizations 
that  use  the  strike  weapon. 

".">.  Encouragement  of  overtime  work." 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  vice-chairman  of  the  conference,  explains 
thai  regional  chairmen  must  eliminate  the  "open"  and  "closed" 
shop  question  and  other  controversial  principles  from  the  list 
of  subjects  which  may  be  discust,  as  no  conference  could  Bottle 
these  questions  <>r  principle.  The  machinery  as  outlined  in  the 
report,  he  says,  "offers  a  neutral  ground  upon  which  employers 
who  are  bitterly  antagonistic  to  organized  labor  can  si  ill  be  kept 
in  contact  with  their  men,  in  case  of  disagreement."  The  fact 
that  the  machinery  recommended  by  the  conference  is  unlike 
any  other  in  existence  was  pointed  out  in  an  address  by  Mr. 
Hoover  beforo  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"It  is  basically  not  a  plan  of  arbitration,  nor  is  it  an  industrial 
court.  It  is  stimulation  to  self-government  in  industry.  The 
plan  contains  no  essence  of  opposition  to  organized  labor  or 
organized  employers.  It  simply  proposes  a  sequence  of  steps 
that  should  lead  to  collective  bargaining  without  imposing  com- 
pulsions, courts,  injunctions,  tines,  or  jail." 

Altho  we  are  told  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  "the 
Hoover  plan  is  a  new  departure,  and  follows  no  method  adopted 
by  other  countries,"  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  can  Bee  "noth- 
ing startling  or  novel  in  it."  The  plan  "combines  the  various 
phases  of  investigation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  that  are 
characteristic  of  all  such  legislation,"  says  The  Cull : 

"But,  like  most  other  such  schemes,  it  tends  to  lake  from  the 
organized  workers  what  power  generations  of  effort  and  or- 
ganization have  given  them.  This  particular  plan  would  make 
the  shop  or  plant  the  basis  for  negotiations.  But,  the  shop 
organization  crosses  the  field  of  the  unions  and  can  only  add 
confusion  to  their  work." 

"It  never  crossed  the  minds  of  the  members  to  go  into  the 
causes  which  produce  strikes  and  keep  alive  the  unrest  that  is 
steadily  driving  the  American  people  into  lack  of  faith  in  their 
institutions,"  declares  the  Providence  News.  The  conclusion 
reached  by  the  New  York  Globe  is  that  "the  report  is  a  son 
disappointment,.  In  its  endeavor  to  avoid  antagonizing  ex- 
tremists at  either  side,  the  conference  has  apparently  kepi  BO 
carefully  to  the  middle  of  the  road  that  it  will  get  only  brickbats 
from  both  sides." 

Of  the  papers  which  thoroughly  approve  the  report,  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  thinks  the  report  is  "a  typical  product 
of  an  application  of  business  methods  to  government;  it  wastes 
no  time  on  rhetoric,  and  sidesteps  sentimental  appeals  and 
pointless  generalities."  "The  employer  and  the  workingman 
will  find  this  document  well  worth  study,"  adds-  this*  paper. 
Tlie    Springfield     Republican     points     out      that    "the    proposed 

machinery,  by  express  stipulation,  is  not  to  be  invoked  until  the 

possibilities  of  existing  means  of  settlement  have  been  ex- 
hausted." "While  there  is  no  possibility  of  devising  any  plan 
Which  w'll  Sl"t  everybody  and  absolutely  prevenl  labor  disputes 
and  strikes,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "they  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  And  the  conference  points  out  a  way 
which  seems  to  be  both  fair  and  practicable."  The  New  York 
World  thinks  the  conference's  plan  is  "essentially  democratic," 
while  thai  of  Mr.  Oompers  is  "essentially  autocratic."  "The 
plan  will  be  criticized  by  employers  who  still  look  upon  labor 
as  a  commodity,  and  by  union-leaders  who  fear  shop-organiza- 
tion may  interfere  with  union  organization,"  asserts  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch,  "but  the  plan  has  been  tried  in  union-  shops, 
open  shops,  and  mixed  shops,  and  what  it  offers  is  based  on 
experience,  not  theory."  The  New  York  Times  believes  the  plan 
to  be  "simple  and  practicable,  and  at  least  worth  trying."  "In 
the  main  tin-  report  is  constructive,"  declares  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  which  thinks  it,  should  "mark  a  new  and  improved  era 
in  the  economic  life  of  America." 
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\  TIIK   STREETS  <>|    SOVIET    '  >W  and    Pi 

grad "  -'•  >    shall  be   taunted  about    Kewberry;  for  many 
monl  li-  "our  partizan  politic-  « ill  -m<  II "  of  tin-  dug] 
of  the  New  berry  crime;  "it  will  npaign  matt  rial  of  a  deadl] 

sort  to  the  opponents  of  tin   K«  publican  partj  :  m  will  stj])  further 
stimulate  social  unrest  ami  feed  whatever  revolutionary  fla- 
i-  burning  hot  in  Ameru  continue*  the  Springfield 

Republican  (Ind.),  we  ma\  1><   thankful  and  even  proud  b*e.au«e 
the  conviction  of  .Senator  Truman    II.   \nd«rn    [Rep.,  Mid 


YOU   CAN'T    POOL  GRAND   RAPIDS   ON    It  RNITUR1 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  A- 

for  violation  of  laws  limiting  campaign  expenditures,  i-  pro 

"hen'  in  America  we  do  convict  the  millionaire  who  buys  up  a 
State  and  purchases  a  senatorship,  and  punish  him  like  the  DOOK 
mot  pickpocket."     Indeed,  the  prevailing  note  of  nation-wide 

editorial  comment  on  the  Federal  trial  jur\  'a  eonvictioD  of  the 
Senator  is  one  of  satisfaction.     The  ('harlot-.  l)>m.? 

is    pleased,    because    such    an    outcome   "is    bound    to    ha\e   a 
salutary  effect  upon  American  political  methods."    Tl. 
"  highly  gratifying "  to  th<  Baltimore  in  (Rep.)     It  "can 

not  fail  to  have  a  wholesome  effect,"  is  the  way  the  Man 
Union  (Rep.)  puts  it,  and  the  Bmningham  Ledger    Dim.)  calls 
the  conviction  a  vindication  of  the  nation's  honor. 

It  was  last  November  thai  Senator  Newberry  and  134  workers 
in  his  campaign  were  indicted  for  violation   in    1918  <>f  Federal 
and  State  laws  limiting  expenditures  for  campaign  purpotw  ~.    Tin 
State  law  has  a  limit  of  13,750  for  primary  and  election  campaign- 
ing and  the  Federal  la^  sets  the  limil        I      'hhi      Henrj   Ford, 
Mr.  Newberry's  unsuccessful  competitor^ made  the  tirs-, 
of  irregularity  a  year  ago.     The  ease  was  finally  called  for  trial 
the  last    week   of  January    this  year  anil    the   JU1 
verdict    on    March   20.   convicting   seventeen   of   the  eighty-four 
defendants  w liiw   indictments  had  not  been  thrown  out  dur 
the  trial.     On   the  same  day   the  trial  judgl    sent  S       .tor 

Newberry    to    two    years    in    Leavenworth    Triton    and    ! 

line,  and  the  other  sixteen,  including  Mr.  Newberry*!  brother 

and  Paul  King,  his  campaign  manager,  bo  fine  or  imprisonment 

or    both.      Martin    \Y.    Littleton,    the    chief    v 

has  predicted  that    "no  man  will  ser\  >    one  ii  il  or  ]v> 

dollar  line."      This,  of  course,  i-  siniph    his  wa- 

t  he  case  w  ill  be  app<  a!.  1 1  to  higher  F«  deral  courts,  and  tin  (irand 

Rapids  New,  in  the  city  when"  the  trial  took  |  imates 

"that    the   case  .an    not    be   finally    -'"led    up   for   possibly   two 
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urs,  pending  all  the  anticipated  appeals  and  motions  to  stay." 
Mr.  Newberry  insists  that  he  has  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed — 

"No  proof  of  fraud,  bribery,  or  other  despicable  crime  was 
produced,  and  I  was  convicted  under  a  law  that  is  not  thoroughly 
understood  and  whose  interpretation  by  the  court  is  open  to 
further  adjudication.  Under  the  charge  1  was  made  a  con- 
spirator if  I  had  knowledge  that  my  campaign  was  going  to 
-  than  myself  more  than  s:;.7.~0.  That,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  nub  of  the  whole  thing." 

le  sympathy  with  Mr.  Newberry's  opinion  of  the  law  under 
which  he  has  been  convicted  may  be  found  in  the  press.  The 
New  York  Times  (Dem.)  says  that  altho  Mr.  Newberry  had  no 
business  to  violate  the  law,  nevertheh 

"In  convicting  Senator  Newberry  and  in  giving  him  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  the  court  at  Grand  Rapids  has  also  indicted  a  law. 
That  the  raising  of  large  sums  of  money  for  honesl  ;m<l  legitimate 
campaign  purposes  has  been  a  custom  for  years  everybody  knows. 
It  is  regrettable  and  deserves  condemnation,  not  because  there 
is  any  guilt  or  crime  In  it,  but  because  it  has  been  shown  over 
and  over  again  to  be  a  foolish  waste  of  money  and  because  cam- 
paigns can  be  and  have  been  conducted  much  better  without 
it.  Now  it  is  made  a  crime,  but  only  a  law-made  crime.  No 
participant  in  it  feels  any  moral  guilt  or  shame." 

But  to  statements  like  these  and  suggestions  that  the  New- 
berry defendants  are  "victims  rather  than  the  engineers  of  a 
criminal  conspiracy,"  the  Syracuse  Herald  (Ind.)  answers  with 
certain  "cold  and  hard  facts"  to  the  general  effect  that  the  law 
in  question  was  passed  by  Repifblicans,  that  the  jury  was  large^- 
R(  publican,  that  the  charges  made  jus«t  before  the  institution  of 
criminal  proceedings  were  preferred  by  the  Republican  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  State,  and  that  it  was  "a  matter  of 
common  notoriety  that  money  had  been  expended  with  extraor- 
dinary profusion  in  Newberry's  interest"  in  both  primary  and 
i  l.ction  campaigns.  The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  pours 
forth  scorn  on  the  assertion  that  the  money  was  all  spent  for 
"legitimate  expenses."  The  testimony  taken  at  the  trial.it  says, 
"shows  that  Michigan  was  plastered  with  Newberry  money" — 

"Everybody  supposed  to  have  influence  who  would  take  it 
received  his  price.  It  went,  to  individuals,  Republicans  and 
I),  mocrats  alike,  who  wire  thought,  to  be  useful;  to  political, 
ial,  industrial,  and  religious  organizations;  to  newspapers,  not 
always  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  to  liquidate  the  expense 
accounts  of  persons  who  never  traveled  a  mile,  as  they  have 
admitted  under  oath.  To  say  that  such  practises  are  'honesl 
and  legitimate.'  involving  no  moral  wrong,  and  that  a  law  un- 
necessarily seven,  condemns  what  at  the  worst  is  nothing  but 
'a  foolish  waste  of  money,'  should  delight  the  heart  of  every 
idolater  of  the  dollar-god,  convicted  or  still  at  large,  but  it  is 
Falsi 

[1  did  not  require  the  assertions  of  government  witnesses  that 
the  Newberry  campaign  had  cost  anywhere  from  siTs.OOO  to 
11,000,000  to  convince  the  jury,  it  seem-.  According  to  one 
juror  quoted  in  A  I  Press  dispatches  from  Grand  Rapids, 

the  defense's  own  testimony  settled  the  ca 

"Without  Paul   Kin  timony  thai   he  told  Senator  New- 

lurry  the  campaign  would  cos!  $50,0Q0,  the  Government  had  a 

we;i  and    without    th<     Kim,'- New  berry   letters   no  cast    at 

all.      We  could    find    no  other   way,   however,   alter   the   defense 

If  had  supplemented  the  scanty  government  proof  that  New- 
born b  a  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  and,  shown  by  his 

own  writings,  that  he  directed  almost  every  important  mo 

Michigan  i  immenl  seems  to  avoid  the  personal,  as  is 

ura I  in  a  case  involving    'many  a  fine  man  who  ha-  lived  li 

and  honorably  among  our  people."     The  Detroit    \.  os,  an  in- 
dep  paper  which  support*  d  B<  nrj  ees  in  the  out- 

•  n  for  all   citizens  to  guard  well  that  ballot 
which  "every  p  !  grand  knave"  in  or  out  of  off) 

and  "every  gra  :  o  poration,"  will  do   almost   everything 

'.rand   Rapids  H(  aid,  a  Republican  paper  which 
•  .  I  For  i  the  verdii 

"Thi  rt  and  a!  arp    to  :,    -\  -•■ 

which  deliberate  i -political  machine 


and  proposes  ruthlessly  to  perpetuate  it,  in  big  and  little  units, 
by  another  'system'  of  intimidation  and  antagonism  aimed  at 
any  and  all  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  'system's'  sovereignty. 
"The  original  plan  and  expectation — as  uneontrovertibly 
disclosed — was  to  accomplish  for  Mr.  Newberry  with  money 
what  nothing  but  money  in  his  ease  could  accomplish.  .  .  .  The 
fundamental  challenge  involves  the  roots  of  our  democracy, 
the  vaunted  political  equalities  which  our  electoral  s\stem  is 
supposed  to  possess  and  the  morality  of  our  elections.  A 
dangerous  trend  in  a  dangerous  direction  ha-  had  to  -top,  and 
We  are  hopeful — for  the  sake  of  Michigan  and  for  the  sake  of 
Michigan  Republicanism — that  the  end  is  conn." 

Truman  H.  Newberry  has  now  "been  convicted  by  a  jury  of 
his  peers,"  and,  concludes  this  newspaper,  controlled  by  Mr. 
Newberry's  predecessor  in  the  Senator-hip.  William  Alden 
Smith,  "regardless  of  appeal-  to  higher  jurisdictions  upon  points 
of  law.  he  has  no  honorable  alternative  but  immediate,  voluntary, 
resignation  from  the  Senate  of  tin    \  ates." 

FOREIGN -LANGl/AGE    PAPERS    PLEADING 

FOR    LIFE 

STRONG  PROTESTS  are  being  made  by  the  foreign- 
language  papers  published  in  this  country  against  Senator 
King's  bill  to  exclude  them  from  the  second-class  mailing 
privileges — a  blow  that  would  very  likely  end  their  existence. 
It  seems  that  there  are  about  1,500  of  these  newspapers  and 
magazines,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  about  8,000,000. 
They  are  printed  in  thirty-three  different  languages  and  are  to 
be  found  in  even,-  State  in  the  Union.  Less  than  one-fifth  of 
them  are  German  and  about  four  per  cent,  are  Socialistic  or 
Communistic  in  their  tendencies.  If  these  latter  few  have 
sinned,  it  is  argued,  it  would  be  rank  injustice  to  visit  the  punish- 
ment upon  hundreds  of  innocent  publications,  and  deprive  mil- 
lions who  read  their  native  tongues  of  their  only  sources  of  in- 
formation. The  utterances  of  the  foreign-language  press  are 
positive  and  straightforward.  Two  Polish  newspapers,  the 
Milwaukee  No  winy  Polskie  and  the  Baltimore  Jednosc-Polonin, 
urge  Polish  organizations  to  prote-t  to  Congress,  and  point  out 
♦  hat  "even  the  Prussians  permitted  the  publication  of  Polish 
papers."  "It  would  be  ungrateful  of  America  to  adopt  such 
legislation  after*  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  foreign-born  during 
the  war."  ihinks  the  Dunnovirke,  a  Danish  newspaper  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  Instead  of  creating  a  love  for  the  English  lan- 
guage, such  legislation  "will  have  a  contrary  effect,  a-  experience 
has  shown  all  over  the  world."  asserts  the  Fitchburg  Mass. 
Raivaaja,  a  Finnish  new-paper,  which  thinks  that  "only  b*j 
allowing  tin  fullest  freedom  Will  the  official  language  of  any 
eountrj  replace  in  tin  shortesl  and  quickest  way  the  small 
minority  still  prevailing  of  foreign  langua|  We  are  told  in 

Tin  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  of  New  York  City,  that  if  such  a  law 
should  be  adopted,  "it  would  ruin  the  major  portion  of  tin 
foreign-language  newspapers,  and  the  immigrant,  who  under- 
stands no  English,  would  remain  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
spiritual  connection  with  the  countr\  h  lie  lives."     That 

tin    Government    i-   int  1   in  the  problem  of  the  foreign- 

Language  press  is  indicated  by  a  statement  sent  out  by  the  foreign- 
language  service,  formerly  a  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Information,  which  we  find  in  the  Seattle  Poaien,  a  Norwegian 
iy.     Sa;  government  statement: 

'  \Y<  deplore  the  grave  injustice  which  is  being  done  to  foreign- 
born  pt  opl(  -  as  a  whole  these  days,  by  inaccurate  and  sensational 
new-paper  -tories;  and  the  unfair  and  unfriendly  treatment  ac- 
corded them  by  Americans  who  are  ignorant  or  misinformed  con- 
cerning  them  and  their  pr<-<.  Our  eighteen  months  of  intimate 
relation-  and  work  with  the  foreign-language  press  have  brought 
us  indispensable  proof  that  the  large  majority  of  these  papers 
and  p.  op].-  are  American  in  the  truest  sense,  that  they  have  ren- 
dered \aluable  service  to  this  country,  and  an1  behind  no  one 
in  their  desire  to  see  anv  disloyal  or  seditious  publication  speedily 
I  properly  dealt  with.     Because  of  this  conviction,  based  on 
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our  experience  in  this  matter,  and  because  we  realize  thai  much 
of  the  prevalent  prejudice  against  the  foreigner  is  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  existing  facts,  we  are  making  this  effort  to  give  all 
possible  publicity  and  discussion  to  the  constructive  achievement 
and  loyal  record  of  the  foreign-born  groups  and  their  papers." 

The  Philadelphia  America,  an  Ukrainian  semiweekly,  criticizes 
Senator  King's  bill  for  other  reasons: 

"The  bill  proposed  by  Senator  King  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  American  Constitution,  because  the  latter  does  not  consider 
it  a  crime  to  use  a  foreign  language.  If  eight  million  perfectly 
loyal  American  citizens  still  use  their  own  language  and  read 
newspapers  in  that  language,  this  bill  will  deny  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  education  and  useful  recreation.  The  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  American  Republic,  whether  native-born  or  na- 
turalized, can  not  be  limited  or  made  dependent  on  the  knowh  d 
of  English.  Never  in  American  history  has  anybody  tried  to 
enslave  the  press,  and  to  make  everybody  use  one  language  would 
mean  the  abolition  of  freedom  of  speech,  which  is  guarantied  bj 
the  American  Constitution." 


CONSTANTINOPLE   OCCUPIED 

TEE  "PROVISIONAL"  OCCUPATION  of  Constan- 
tinople was  accomplished  with  the  precision  of  clock- 
work by  Allied  forces  under  a  British  general,  with  hut 
one  clash.  Actually,  the  city  has  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Allied  troops  occupying  Turkey  since  the  armistice,  in  command 
of  General  d'Esperey,  of  the  French  Army.  How  long  the 
occupation  will  last  is  a  question  that  interests  the  world.  "It 
will  be  many  a  day  before  the  Allied  troops  move  out,"  thinks 
i  lie  Washington  Star.  In  fact,  "the  longer  it  is  continued  the 
hitler."  r  marks  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  while  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  which  seldom  agrees  with  President  Wilson  on 
anything,  now  exclaims  whole-heartedly  that  "  the  position  at- 
tributed to  President  Wilson  of  insisting  that  the  Turk  must  go 
is  absolutely  sound  and  right.  It  should  have  universal  in- 
dorsement." Why  the  Allied  bayonets  should  stay  is  explained 
by  the  Providence  Journal: 

"Every  one  knows  that  the  minute  the  Entente  relaxes  its 
hold,  the  old  era  of  intrigue  and  assassination  will  revive.  The 
Turk  understands  only  one  argument,  and  that  is  force.  And 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  world — for  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  and  justice,  and  for  Turkey  herself — if  the  temporary 
occupation,  by  Western  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  the  ancient,  town 
at  the  crossways  of  the  continents  were  made  permanent." 

The  occupation  of  the  city  was  considered  necessary,  it  seems, 
in  order  to  curb  the  deadly  activities  of  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha 
and  his  Asia-Minor  army,  which  has  been  massacring  Armenians 
by  thousands,  defying  the  Sultan's  Government  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  threatening  to  resist  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  by  force  of  arms.  The  Allied  occupation,  therefore,  is 
said  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
the  hands  of  the  Sultan  and  enabling  him  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  Treat j .  which  soon  is  to  be  signed.  The  Birming- 
ham Age  Herald  looks  upon  the  military  move  as  a  "political 
,«,"  with  Great  Britain  as  the  chief  beneficiary. 

The  Boston  Transcript  thinks  it  likely  that,  altho  the  Allied 
commanding  general  announced  in  a  proclamation  that  the 
occupation  was  provisional,  it  may  continue  indefinitely.  The 
proclamation  read  as  follows: 

"First—Occupation  is  provisional. 

"Secondly  The  Entente  Powers  have  no  intention  to  destroy 
the  Sultan's  authority.  They  wish  rather  to  strengthen  it.  in  all 
places  which  shall  remain  under  Ottoman  administration. 

"Thirdly  -The  Entente  Powers  persist  in  t  heir  purpose  not  to 
deprive  the  Turks  of  Constantinople.  But  if.  Cod  forbid! 
I  roubles  develop  and  massacres  occur  that  decision  probably 
will  lie  modified. 

"Fourthly  In  this  critical  hour  every  one  must  attend  to  his 
own  affairs  and  assist,  in  maintaining  general  security  without 
permitting  himself  to  be  deceived  by  those  whose  frenzy  tends 
to  destroy  the  last  hope  of  building  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 


Turkish  Empires  new  Turkey.     In  short,  i(  i 

pel  -on  to  obey  order-  i— tiing  from  'he  Sultan. 

"  Fifthly — Certain    person!    implicated  in  thi 
arrested   in   Constantinopli       Thi 
sponsible  for  then  acta  and  for  tl  equen4  r< 

Several  of  tin   mod  powerful  of  the  Turkish  lea 
told,  were  arrested  soon  after  thi  Allied  fore  d.     An.' 

them  were  the  former  Mmi-t<  r  of  War  and  hi 
imperial  prince  of  Turkey  and  a  Senator.     Turkish  militar 
accused  of  war-crimes  also  are  -aid  to  be  marked  for  an 

aiul  trial  by  Allied  COUTtfl  martial  al  the  proper  til 

The  Cleveland  I'tam  Dealei  and  the  New  Fork  1  P 


Protected  by  QeotfC  Matllicw  A.lami. 

IF   TUHKEY    M  :  UN    IN    I 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Ail.. 

however,  question  whether  the  occupation  of  the  seal  of  Tun 
rule  will   impress    Mustafa    Kemal's    marauders  in  Cilicia.  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.     Says  The  Plain  /-><  < 

"To  the  unsentimental  layman  it  must  appear  that  a  • 

practical   course   would    have   been    to   dispaleh    a    r<  a!    aru-/ 
Cilicia  and  another  to  the  disaffected  Anatolian  which 

are  directly    under   Mustafa    Kemal's   thumb.     This  would 

less  showy  and  more  costly,  but   it   woidd  have  thi    advai 

exerting  pressure  just  where  the  pressure  is  needed.     If  I 

had  East-Indian  rebels  to  ileal  with  she  would 

coerce  them  by  sending  an  armed  force  to  !  of 

New  Brunswick." 

The  Brooklyn  EagU     go*  -  further,  and  d< 
the  occupation.     We  read,  in  Tfu  Eagl 

"The  Treaty  which  is  to  lie  enforced  has  not  j . 
pletcd:  at    least    it    lack-  tin    -auction  of  this  country,  and 
Allies  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  certain  important  .:  it. 

Under  these  oiroumstanoes  the  carrying  out  of  the  pi 

the  Treaty  will  be  a  vague  and  indefinite  undertake 

"The    proclamation    issued    to    the    populaoe    when    < 
tinoplowas  sensed  states  that  the  occupation  1-  provis 
the  Entente  Powers  have  no  intention  of  d<  stroj  u 
authority,   and    that    the    Allies   do    nol    intend    ' 
Turks  of  Constantinople.     At    the  same   time  all   v 
conditional  upon  the  behavior  of  the  Turk- 

the  occupation  is  likely   to   last    for  a   loi 

declared  purposes  of  tin  action,  the  & 

to  allay  the  resentment  of  Moslems  in  Tui 
"The  Allies  seem  to  have  grasped  the  wroi 

ish  dilemma.      At  least  th<_\   will  !  ..  both  : 

their  present  action  can  produot  tin  good  results  hoped  I 
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AT  LAST  THE    GERMANS    HAVE   PICKED  ON   SOME  ONI     EVERYBODY 

hopes  reran  can  conqi  br. 

— Darling  in  Lho  Now  York  Tribune. 


- 


Urn 


"MY,  BUT  DER    OLD  Hi 'Ml     I--  CHANGED!" 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


AN  EBON-HOED  GENTLEMAN    IV    iiii     \\u  i.i.n.  .in    u.i.  iD-lMI.K. 

— De  Mar  In  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


'.    <&?jCS#?Z 


i         ted  by  Ctoorgo  Matthew  vdams. 

CAN  SHI      Kl   I   !•    HIM    i 

— Morris  for  11:  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


A    "MOVIK"    OF    THE    GERMAN    UPHEAVAL. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


\  i  i  hive  Is  u  unii  two  in  the  bonni  imbia  Record. 

iin   public  is  getting  a  trifle  oulja  bored      London    i 
'I'm    Germans  bav<    taken  ..it  their   Evapp  to   ECbert 

M\\  i    threatened  with  a  attack  of  ingrowing  rut  hies 
n  ashinglon  Star. 

O.  K.  it  i  I  bj  iin  i  ■               .1  when  it  is  not  it 
.1  bj  the  pastoi 

of  New  Jersey,  would  run  for  President   on  a 

platform  demanding  reclac  ill  arid  n               Arkansas  • 

Chicago's  new  d  publish  no  n.                               indal. 

1 1  won't  have  much  local  new  -  n 

\\D  now  Mr   Hearst   maj   run  for  President      W<    hope  he  bin 

aing,  for  he  will  ha vi  dista                                     an. 

\   ■  wnership   Is  ti  n  the  rail- 

irned    thi  irerc    also    returned 

I 


\..i  Pan-Germanj  but  Pandemonium. — I  ont.)  Fm  Press. 

was  to  keep  your  friends  is  not  to  give  them  awaj      Savannah  ' 

Meat  Prices  Declining.— Head-lln<       Declining  to  decline,  apparently. 
Id. 

Mai  an]  Is  like  the  man  throwing  a  fit  to  frighten  off  hla  debtors. 

—  Baltimore  American. 

I  r  used  to  i»-  that  two  could  live  a^  <  heapl]  as  one.     Now  one  can  ii\c 
rpenslvelj  as  two    St.  Paul  Non-Partitan  Leader. 

suffragists  are  eagerlj   awaiting  the  da;  when  thej  can  proclaim 
to  tin  world  thej  have  a  perfect  36      Washington  Herald. 

■  \  know  b  w  hat  onplit  to  be  done  w  it  b  the  Turks,  but  it  doesn't 
look  a-~  if  anybody  was  going  to  do  ii  -  Philadelphia  Pi' 

'I'm.  supposition  now  is  that  since  the  peace-dove  set  out  to  find  that 
i. -li.  she  must  have  got  hold  of  a  ripe  olive. — Columbia  Record. 

That  United  States  aviator  who  went  seven  miles  [up  into  the  air  and 
then  own  again,  should  make  an  excellent  recruit  for  one  of  the  new 

political  parties      Manitoba  tree  Press. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


WHERE   THE   TREATY   SHIPWRECK   LEAVES   AMERICA 


SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  VERSAILLES  TREATY  leaves 
America  in  uncharted  waters  jn  the  sea  of  international 
politics,  remark  some  British  and  French  editors,  who 
nevertheless  rather  sadly  welcome  the  long-expected  event  as  at 
least  more  definite  than  the  doubts  that  we  have  lived  under 
Bince  the  armistice  of  1918.  "Where  does  America  Btand  with 
regard  to  us?"  the  French  ask,  as  France  is  "most  deeply  con- 
cerned" in  America's  absence  from  the  bargain  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  made  with  Germany.  This  we  hear  from 
Paris  correspondents,  who  report  resentment  in  France  because 
she  has  "neither  the  guaranty 
she  asked  but  agreed  to  forego, 
nor  the  assurances  she  wants  to 
get  from  America's  signature  to 
tin  Peace  Treaty."  Yet  with 
customary  French  logic,  we  are 
told,  France  refuses  to  believe 
America  is  not  her  i'riend,  tho 
she  would  feel  better  if  she 
knew  how  America  intended  to 
prove  that  friendship.  The  Paris 
Journal  says  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  ranting  against 
America,  which  will  probably 
ratify  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  adds: 

"However,    there   are   one   or 

two     things     which     must     be 

straightened      out.        First,     the 

war    must,    be    finished.      Is    the 

bastard  regime  of  tho  armistice 

going    to    continue    until    1921? 

The   adversaries   of    the   Treaty 

think    they    have    a    way    out. 

They  propose  that  America  shall 

declare     herself     at     peace     with 

Germany.      China  adopted   this 

method.      But   Mr.    Lodge  and 

his  partisans  wish  in  the  declara- 
tion of  peace  to  maintain  all  the 

advantages    of    the    Treaty    of 
ailles.    However,  Mr.  Wilson 

appears  to  wish  to  check  in  ad- 
vance this  maneuver  by  declaring 
thai  the  Treaty  is  one  and  in- 
divisible. The  Americans  will 
probably  have  a  new  battle  upon 
the  method  of  finishing  the  war. 

"Next  must  be  settled  the  Franco-American  guaranty  com- 
pact. A  majority  of  the  Senate  appears  favorable  enough  to 
promise  to  defend  France  against  German,  aggression.  But 
the  President  appears  to  think  this  compact  was  tied  up  in- 
timately with  the  Treaty. 

"French  interest  is  very  great  in  this  interment  of  the  Treaty. 
All  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  economic  re- 
organization of  the  world  is  dependent  upon  American  coopera- 
tion Are  we  £oin}>;  to  get  any  help  or  must  we  count  upon  total 
American  abstention?  It  would  seem  that  we  have  a  right  to 
know." 

The  Paris  Midi  nurses  the  hope  that  France  will  realize  some 
protection  from  American  friendship,  and,  as  for  the  Treaty. 
reminds  us  that  it  is  "in  effect  and  must  be  enforced."  "What 
may  be  called  'the  hand  of  Wilson,'"  remarks  the  Paris  Figaro. 
is  "most  considerable  and  most  incontestable  in  the  Treaty," 
and  it  believes  "it  was  singularly  difficult,  and  iu  certain  points 


L 


dangerous,  to  clash  with  an  authorita 

stubborn  in  hi-  ideology  and  n  i  have  pi  be, 

to  demagogic  passions  to  break  down  th< 

ments."     Another    criticism    of    President    Wilson    appt 
Mr.  Briand's  organ,  the  Pari-  Eclair,  which  ol 

"All  the  Socialist  and  all  the  radical  pacifists  counted  upon 
President  Wilson  to  mutilate  our  victory.     The.  ha 
disappointed.     But  what  i-  the  great  idealist  going  to  do  no 
Will  he  appeal  to  the  country  agaii 
.  .  .  The  Allies  must  at  once  take  Bt< 

of    thi  "i     the    Amei 

Senate.      We    ha1.  • 
lose,  for  the  action  at  Washing- 
ton will  enooun 


Mor<    sarcastic 
the  Paris  Matin,  which  exclaim 

"At    the   most    troubled 
ment  in  history,  America  hai 
sick  Presidi  nt  .  an  ams 
tary  of  Stab  .  and   no  Tr 
I',  ace.    A  Pn  sidi  at  in  th< 
a  Secretary  of  state  in  the  bus! 

and     a     treaty    in    the    cabh; 

patch.     What  a  sit  nation]    II 

ever,  America  i-  America 
is  to  say.  our  ere;.  on, 

which  baa  our  h>\  e  -and  eternal 
confidence.    Colby  or  no  Coll 

Treaty  or  no  Treat}  . 

ican    people    know     that    we     call 

them  friends. 
"It  is  only  a  little  longi  r 

a   Mck  man  will  be  able  to  la 
the  cloud   in   the   sky   abovi    the 
two  sist<r  republics.     Aim!   - 
there    will    1»     a     -        tary    <>f 
State    with    whom     Euro] 
speak  and  whom   we  can   under- 
stand.    Frane. 

guaranty  to  know  that  Amor 
will  send  her  boy-  again  if  we   I 
menaced  as  Wl    v..  n    in  1918,  and 
let    America    know    that    we   will 
send    another    Lai 
ever  needs  him." 


THAT  POOR  PEACE   TREATY. 


Papa    Wilson- — "Good   gracious 
ceived.  its  own  father  doesn't  know 


after  the  treatment   it   bai  re- 
it!" 

— Punch  (Melbourne 


The   "passion 
has  been  ■  >n  for  more  than 

six  months   1  the  S 

al     Wash'- 
Wilson  ends  in  a  result  deplorable  for  the  whe>le'  world,  saelh 
serves  the  Paris  Journal  dea  Dibais,  which  proceeds: 

"The  responsibility  for  this  bad  situation  falls  in 
upon  Wilson,     lb'  diel  not  know   enough  to 
the'  Senate's  cooperation   during   the  r< 
aooepl  the  reservations  Which  affected  only  the'  i 
t ions,      lb'  held  to  his  system  ami  In-  absolutism. 

"At   the  beginning  of  the  e-ontlie-t   he 
the   Semate-   resistance'   by   campaign    spe* 
him.     But  it  is  hardly  probable  he'  would  havi   thus  triu 
over  tlm  opposition  o{  Ins  adversaries,     Publie    opinion   \ 
divided  and  disconcerted.     It  ili«l  not  understand  the 
of  the'  President,  which  do*  can  be'  explained  b\ 
of  authorship. 

"The  Allies  themselves    whose  o]  bould  ! 

greal    weight    in   the  circumstances,   w.- 
the'  reservations  which  would  havi    assured  ratification 
Treaty.     Nevertheless,  Mr    Wilson  , 
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intrant  He  seems  persuaded  that   the  electoral  masses, 

in  their  desiri  the  Treaty  with  Germany  ratified,  will 

vote  for  the  integral  texl  without  reservations.  lint  the  electors 
have  a  chance  to  express  themselves  only  indirectly  al  the 
election  of  delegates  charged  to  choose  tin-  President.  It  the 
Presidential  election  is  made  on  such  a  jumping-board  there  will 
be  double  contusion. 

"  In  any  case  there  would  be  new  delay,  and  our  delays  of  the 
past  have  alreadj  produced  sorrowful  results.  The  battles  of 
the  American  political  parties  arc  destroying  the  Fruits  of  vic- 
tory.    We  can    understand   the  disgusl   expresl    by    the  greal 

newspapers  of   New    N  ork. 

"We  permit  ourselves  to  offer  a  suggestion.  Let  the  reserva- 
tions be  voted  under  the  provisional  condition  thai  thej  lie- 
come  effective  only  after  the 
Presidential  election.  If  this 
election  shows  the  people  hostile 
to  t  hem,  all  will  be  t  hrow  n  aside. 
If  the  election  is  Favorable  to 
them,  tlie\  will  stand.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  personal 
pride  of  Presidenl  \\  ilson  w  ill  be 
saved,  since  it  w  ill  be  t  be-  people 
who  will  finally  decide." 

In   England  the  London  Times 

■  the  rejection  of  the  Peace 
'I'ri  ai  \  by  the  Ami  rican  Senate 
makes  the  "rout  "  of  President. 
Wilson  complete  for  the  time,  and 
it  expresses  fear  that  the  prospect 
of  the  Treaty  and  League  of 
Nations  as  the  leading  issue  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  must  be 
accepted.  This  influential  daily 
adds: 


It  is  a  regrettable  prospect  for 
all  the  world,  and  particularly  for 

ourselves.  None  the  less  we  ad- 
here to  the  belief,  which  we  share 
with  Lord  Grey,  thai  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  unlikely  in  the 
l6ng  run  to  withdraw-  their  in- 
fluence in  world  affairs  or  to  be 
satisfied  with  playing  only  a  small 
pari  in  t  he  League  of  Nations." 

A  Socialist  Labor  journal,  the 
London  Daily  Herald, regrets  that 
the  American  Senate  missed 
another  great  opportunity  in  re- 
fusing to  ratify  the  Treaty,  "because  the  Treaty  sadly  needs 
mending,  and   the  United  could,   until   this  s<  If-excom- 

iii ii n ica i  ion.  have  demanded  and  compelled  the  creation  of  a  real 
league  of  peoples,  based  on  disarmamenl  and  self-determination." 
Saj  s  i  he  London  Daily  News: 

"The  results  of   America'-  dissociation  from   the  va-i    work  of 

rebuilding  the  world  musl  be  calamitous.  Her  decision  will 
■  an  inevitable  impetus  to  all  the  forces  of  disorder  every- 
where, and  will  retard  the  growth  and  gravelj  weaken  the  au- 
thority .of  that  Bymbol  and  insirument  of  international  co- 
operation, of  whose  birth  America  was,  beyond  any  other  nation, 
the  prophet ." 

Thr  Daily  Newa  then  predicts  that  altho  the  Senate's  action 
handicaps  the   League,  still  it   will  go  forward.      If  America 
clini  ire  the  burden,  each  existing  member  must  tak< 

much  heavier  a  load  on  its  shoulders,  according  to  this  journal. 
which  believes  thai  the  argumenl  for  the  admission  of  Germany 
and  \\i.  e  stability  of  their  res]  govern- 

ments qualifies  them  ry,  now    ha-   doubli    force.     The 

Loudon    Daily  I      onii  U   ol 

" We  must  make  thi  unfortunate  issue.     If  America 

can  offer  no  immediate  help  in  .reconstruction,  we  shall  never 

i    to  be  l'i.i  |p  in  the  war,  while  we  have  the 

tion  of  kno  I  ■  •                not 

due  to  ill-w  ill  loward   t  u 
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the  other  nice  cliiUIn  a. 
.soul  of  I  lie  pail  y." 


SEPARATISM   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA 

ECESSION  FROM  THE  EMPIRE!  was  the  sledge-hammer 
issue  of  the  South-African  Nationalist  party  in  the  recent 
March  elections,  the  first  held  since  1915,  and  this  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Eertzog,  increased  then-  seats 
in  the  Parliament  of  Lit)  nu  mbers  from  27  to  43.  In  the  former 
Parliament  the  South-African  part  \  .led  b\  ( reneral  .Ian  ( 'hristiaan 
Smuts  and  the  late  General  Louis  Botha,  had  fifty-four  members, 
while  now  it  has  forty.  The  South-African  party  is  said  to  be 
no  more  pro-British  than  the  Nationalist,  party,  but  is  generally 
described  as  "moderate,"  and  General  Smuts,  in  the  view  of 

some  South-Africans,  is  "at  heart 
an  unconverted  republican."    The 

Unionists,  who  had  Fortj  seats 
and  now  have  1  wenly-tive,  want 
South  Africa  developed  "  w  iih  a 
gr<  to  the  Empire  than 

Smuis     followers    approve,"   we 

learn  from  \>r<  -s  dispatches,  hut 
could  work  well  with  the  South- 
African  party.  In  its  first  en- 
gagement the  Labor  party  won 
twenty-one  -eats,  and  then-  are 
three  Independents.  If  General 
Smut>  seeks  to  form  a  coalition 
of  the  South-African  party,  the 
Unionists  and  the  Independents, 
it  is  noted,  he  will  have  a  majority 
of  four,  which  "for  effective 
government  is  no  majority  at  all." 
But.  the  question  that  agitat 
some  is  whether  the  Nationalists 
will  press  the  independence  iss 
as  hard  after  election  as  before. 
It  is  noted  that  their  numerical 
strength  is  not  "overwhelming" 
enough  to  effect,  "so  revolutionary 
a  -ti  p  as  secession  from  the 
Empire,"  and  it  i-  point*  d  oul 
also,  from  many  modern  in- 
stances in  politics,  thai  "sobriety 
comes  with  responsibility."  ^i  < 
Nationalist  sentimenl  i- so  int. 
we  learn  from  Cape  Town  dispatches,  that  even  families  have 
been  divided  on  the  issue,  which  is  a  Burviva]  of  the  old  muil. 
thai  dales  Lack  to  the  time  the  Netherlands  ceded  Cape  Colony 
to  (Leai  Britain  in  1M  t.  According  to  a  South-African  con- 
tributor to  The  I  ..  ■  London '.  it  is  .  a-y  to 
understand    the    attraction     of     th(      Nationalist    creed    for    the 

Dutch-born  South-African   for  the  Nationalists  teach  Freedom 

to  a  race  "famous  for  its  love  of    its   own    Bag,  to   a  race  with  a 

natural  detestation  of  England,  above  all.  to  a  race  the  majority 
of  whom  are  purely  insular  in  sentimenl  ami  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  protective  power  of  Epgland,  or  the  value  of  her 
commercial  opportunit  Thi-  informant,  who  thus  reveals 

himself  a   conservative    Briton    of    Britons   and    sij,rns  himself 

"South-African"  tells  us  furl  1 1 < 

"It  would  he  absurd  i"  expeot  of  the  Dutch  any  love  of  the 
British  Empire  per .-. .  and  it  i-  almost  equally  absurd  to  exp< 
of  the  Backvelder,  at  least     and  the  Backveld  is  the  backbone — 
any   comprehension  of  its  advantages.     General   Bertzog  has 

had  plastic  material  to  work  on;  and  hi-  fanatical  faith  in  his 
ideals  ha-  given  him  an  eloquence  and  tireless  energy  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  doctrines  thai  have  named  all  before  him. 
He  has  been  helped  by  many  Dutch  and  a  few  British  parlia- 
mentarians and  publicists  of  ability,  notably  by  such  men  as 
Di  Malan,  Mr.  Tielmann  Boo-,  and  Professor  Freemantle. 
People  point  with  astonishment  to  the  fact  that  the  war-pro-- 
if  South  Africa  seems  only  to  havi    added  to  her  political 


Vow.  come  along  and  enjoy  yourself  with 
1   promised    that   you'd   be  the  life  ami 
— Punch  (London 
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GERMAN    MILITARISM  --NKW    STYLE 
By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  German  military  Academies  must  be  confined  to  non-military  pursuits.     This  i-  how  they  look  in  tratMfbrmaUon. 


discontent;  but  it  is  recognized  in  politics  that  physical  and 
Bpiritual  well-being  by  no  means  coincide  of  necessity,  and. 
moreover,  large  numbers  of  Dutch  farmers  know  nothing  about 
llu  internal  conditions  of  other  countries,  and  do  not  grasp,  for  a 
moment,  that  their  own  prosperity,  solid  as  it  is,  is  remarkable. 
The  genesis  and  the  rise  of  Nationalism  are  thus  simple  enough, 
and  simpler  still  when  you  realize  that  the  Dutch  seemed  to  see 
i  heir  opportunity  at  last  in  England's  need,  and  only  the  natural 
changes  of  political  thought  or  an  experiment  in  self-government 
are  likely  to  convince  the  populace  of  its  inherent  fallacy." 

The  Nationalists  base  their  claim  of  independence  on  the  rights 
of  small  nations,  as  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  but  this  informant  holds  that  their  claim  would 
be  stronger  "if  they  did  not  themselves  have  to  admit  that  the 
natives  probably  prefer  British  dominance  to  their  own";  and 
"if  their  rocord  in  the  war  had  not  been  so  markedly  anti- 
British  as  to  amount,  to  pro-Germanism."  They  claim  a  right 
to  nationhood,  which  they  "possess  in  all  but  name,"'  after  they 
have  "spent,  four  and  a.  half  years  in  doing  all  that,  lay  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  victory  of  those  very  people  who  are  now 
asked  to  grant  them  t  heir  wishes."  Their  position  may  be  logical 
from  their  point  of  view,  remarks  "South-African,"  but  it  is  "hard- 
ly conciliatory  and  seems  rather  to  be  a  case  of  'heads  I  win, 
and  tails  you  lose.'" 

The  South-African  party,  according  to  "South-African,*'  differs 
sharplj  from  the  Nationalist  party  in  that  its  weakness  and  its 
strength  are  duo  to  "its  moderation,  its  fair  play,  and  its 
political  wisdom  in  the  broader  sense,"  and  he  proceeds: 

It,  no  more  than  Nationalism,  is  an  Imperialistic  party,  and 
at  heart  s  man  like  Smuts  would  declare  himself  an  unconverted 
Republican.  But.  the  more  rabid  Nationalists  regard  Smuts,  as 
they  regarded  Botha,  as  a  traitor,  and,  nothing  being  harder  to 
prove  than  a  negative,  it.  matters  not.  to  his  accusers  w  hat  he  says 
in  his  defense.  There  is  certainly  a  measure  of  political  oppor- 
tunism in  the  South-African  party,  but,  beyond  that,  there  is  a 
true  desire  to  keep  Africa,  head  up-stream  in  the  new  order  of  the 

world,  and    there  is  a.  sure1  knowledge  of  how   perilously   she   is 

balanced  now  between  the  forces  of  disruption  and  racial  an- 
tagonisms. Hut.  just,  because  it  is  a,  moderate-  and  moderating 
party  it,  is  not,  altogether  improbable  that  it,  may  gradually  dis- 
appear as  a,  separate  entity     moderation   i^  only   popular  in 

private  life  and  that,  Nationalism  on  the  one  hand  and  Union- 
ism on  the  other  may  gather  into  their  folds  those  who  an1  now 

endeavoring  to  steer  a  middle  course  'twixt  two  extremes." 

The  Labor  party  is  growing,  we  read,  but  its  growth  is 
"bounded  by  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  conservatism  of 
the  Dutch  farmers." 


\    GERMAN   FOE   OF   MILITARISM 

MILITARISM     DOES    NOT     PAY,     and     Brilain     and 
America    will    be    wi-e    to    profit   by    (orman 
experience  before*  il  is  too  lati-.     This  warning  proi 
from   no  less  a  fighting  authority  than   Captain   1'  ih< 

famous  German   naval   critic  of  the  ruthless  submarine  epoch. 
That's  a  long  time  ago,  but  the  bitter  lessons  learned  in  t! 
days    remain    fresh  in   the  German  mind,  we  gather  from   his 
concern,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  lest  Britain  and  America  be 
swept,    headlong    into    the    ruinous    road    to    militarism. 
Tageblatt  will  be  recalled  as  one  of  the  papers  that  the  Junker 
dictator   pro  ton.,  Dr.  Kapp,   suppress,  and  it  is  a  warm  puj>- 
portor  of  the  German   Republic.     Captain  Persius  tells  us 
news    that    in    Xortli    America    many    men   and   women    « 
buttons  bearing   the   inscription   "We  Did   It,"   which   dm 
"We    won    the    war."     This    he    learned    from    an    Englishman 
lately  arrived  in  Germany  after  a  visit  to  the  Unit-cd  -  who 

observed  cynically  that  "Germany  is  free  from  militarism, 
in  England  and  America  it  has  us  fast."     Then  Captain  Persius 
tells  of  an   American   also   who   complained   of   tin    rise   of   the 
militarist    spirit,   in    America  and  said  defensively  tl  all 

due  to  Germany.     If  Germany  had  made  away  with  militarism, 
as  we  had  hoped  ai  the  end  of  1918,  then  there  would  ha 
no  soil  for  it    to  take  root    in  our  country,  but   the  fear  of  | 
mam's  aggressive  projects  drove  us  to  i*."     Captain   Pen 
adds    that    this    American    mentioned    bruited    plans  <>f   milil 
cooperation  between  Germany,   Russia,  and  Japan,  and   '• 

that,    ridiculously    amazed,    "1    laughed    at    il 
Captain  Persius  presents  the  evidence-  of  mil 
and  America  as  follow  s; 

"Our   information    is    contradictory.      Besidi     uneontr 

rumors  we  find  actual  fact-.      YYi    hear  that  m  Amen 
soldier  games  are  e\trem.l\    popular  and    that    tl 
increase  in  the  number  of  •  itions  for  tl  i 

of   youth.       On    the   other    hand,    the    House   of    b'ep- 

rejected  the  Military  Compulsorj  S  Bill  bj  a  vot<    of 

to  7<).     As  to  universal  compulsory  ind 

is  very  similar  to  that  in  America.  Wholly  different,  I 
the  American  attitude  toward  the  Navy.     In  thi 
is  no  question  that  the  intention  is  to  mak< 

na\  al   Power  in  the  world." 

Captain  Persius  oites  some  of  the  lar 

program  proposed  h\   Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  and  tl 

turns    p.    England,    where    he-    s.  .  -    unmisiakabl. 
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militarism  in  the  army  and  navy  program  of  that  country,  and 
he  is  especially  imprest  with  the  fact  that  such  large  naval  enter- 
prises are  launched  despite  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials.     Then  he  says  of  militarism  in  general: 

"The  meaning  that  the  British  and  the  Americans  strove  to 
fix  on  this  word  while  it  was  still  alive  in  Germany  now  stands 
on  wabbly  feet.  Of  course,  it  is  not  yet  gone  from  us.  Un- 
happily we  experience  this  almost  every  day.  But  that  which 
is  evil  in  militarism  and  what  the  Bntiih  and  the  Americans 
gradually  came  to  know  in  its  first  phase  we  have  ourselves 
to  get  rid  of.  This  cancerous  growth  or  the  military  method 
upon  civil  Ufe  from  the  mail-box  upward  can  only  be  extirpated 
slowly.  But  the  militarism  tha£  for  the  outside  world  meant 
Germany's  constant  readiness  for  war-enterprises  could  only 


DRESS  INSPECTION  IN  A  GERMAN   " NON-MILITARY "  ACADEMY 
All  visible  weapons,  it  will  be  noted,  are  nailed  to  the  wall. 


I  again  under  a  monarchy  and  such  an  absolute  monarchy 
we  had  truly  under  William  II.  Who  believes  in  such  a 
possibility?  The  German  Republic  is  here  to  stay  unless  the 
Entente  should  be  guilty  of  inconceivable  political  errors;  and  a 
German  republic  will  not  lend  itself  to  a  policy  of  Orient  adven- 
tun  .  Tin  remains  of  such  a  policy  terrify  us.  Every  enlight- 
ened politician  in<  Germany  knows  that  we  are  best  served  through 
the  policy  of  tin  League  of  Nations.  The  German  people  as  a 
whole  under  a  genuine  and  secure  parliamentary  government 
will  not  think  of  warlike  undertakings.  Such  a  possibility  is 
morally  and  physically  out  of  the  question." 

( iaptain  Persius  has  equal  assurance  about  the  people  of  On  al 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  who,  he  says,  will  not  allow  mili- 
tarism to  take  root  and  bear  all  the  fruits  of  its  fatal  growth, 
because  thqy  will  rise  in  their  might  and  set  themselves  against 
tht  machinations  of  those  of  imperialistic  ambition.  One  remark 
he  maki  naval  expert  is  of  particular  interest,  for  he  says: 

"In  the  judgment  oi  man;  Englishmen  and  Americans  the 
British  Fleet  in  it  I  strength  will  be  concentrated  in  the 

Pa  fto,  which  in  future  will  play  the  role  formerly  held  by  the 
Mediterranean.  Beyond  question  there  are  points  of  confliol 
among  the  variou  is  having   p  »ns   in    the  Pacific 

But  who  will  vent  red!  and  w  hen  the  oiroun 

w  ill  require  a  warlike  Bolut  ii 

"Every  one  wl  th<   recent  war  km 

that  differ  can  b<  st  be  adjust*  d  on  a 

pea  0  when  the  well-being  of  a  nation 

in  mind,  will  the  aim  of  the  League  ot  Nation*  b«  realized 

that   all  armaments  will  bo  limited  and  all  .militarism  \\)]\  !„• 

thro 


AUSTRALIA'S  WHITE-MAN   ISSUE 

FEARS  OF  JAPAN'S  DOMINANCE  are  familiar  in 
Australia  and  have  been  variously  played  on  by  her 
politicians,  it  is  admitted  by  certain  Australian  editors, 
who  point  out  that  the  white  Australia  problem  becomes  one  of 
imminent  menace  with  Japan's  great  naval  expansion.  The 
White  Australia  problem  until  now  has  "cost  nothing  in  either 
money  or  blood  and  has  paid  big  dividends  in  political  adver- 
tisement," remarks  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  which  adds  that  "men 
have  lived  on  it,  but  nobody  has  died  for  it."  The  time  of  great 
armaments  is  beginning  for  Australia,  which  has  hitherto  heard 
of  them  as  "at  the  far  end  of  the  globe  and  as  having  no  dir> 

bearing  on  White  Australia  or  even  on 
the  ownership  of  Australia."  But  with 
Japan's  resolve  to  add  207  new  vessels  to 
its  already  big  Navy  and  to  devote  one- 
third  of  its  war-swollen  revenue  to  sea 
armaments,  the  "race  is  on."  In  the  last 
years  of  peace,  this  Australian  weekly 
goes  on  to  say,  tho  Britain  had  po- 
sions  to  defend  all  over  the  world,  it  did 
not  spend  much  more  than  "a  fifth  of  its 
cash  on  sea  preparations."  Japan's  figure 
is  put  at  £30,000,000  for  next  year,  while 
Britain's  in  1913  was  £44,000,000,  and, 
having  cheaper  labor,  Japan  can  get  more 
ships  for  the  money  spent.  Japan's  posi- 
tion in  comparison  to  that  of  Germany 
a  few  years  ago  is  sketched  by  The 
Bulletin  as  follows: 

"It  has  made  an  even  more  rapid  in- 
dustrial rise  than   Germany  did. 'and  so 
has  more  reason  to  be  proud  and  restless. 
"It   is  more  thickly  peopled,  so  it   has 
more  need  for  extra  spu 

"It  has  an  empty  and  little-used  coun- 
try near  it,  which  Germany  hadn't,  and 
it  makes  the  claim  that  unused  sections  of 
the  globe  are  the  legitimate  prey  of  those 
who  can  take  them. 

"It  has  the  color  question  as  a   plausi- 
ble   grievance    (especially    against   Aus- 
tralia), while  Germany  had  no  such  excusi  , 

"Having,  like  Britain,  but  unlike  Germany,  no  land  frontiers 
to  its  homeland,  it  can  economize  a  little  on  land  forces  bo  as  to 
build  the  overwhelming  fleet  of  the  Pacific,  and  possibly  of 
the  world." 

It  isn't  suggested  that  the  gigantic  brand-new  Navy  is  wanted 
for  home  police  service,  The  Bulletin  proceeds,  and  it  seems  too 
large  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  communications  with  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Asia,  for  neither  Siberia  nor  China  is  a  naval 
proposition.  What  is  more,  Siberia  is  "more  like  a  ferry- 
boat business  than  anything  else,"  and  this  weekly  adds: 

"As  for  the  mandate  over  some  of  the  small  one-time  German 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  it  being  understood  that  the  islands  arc 
not  to  be  used  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  they  hardly  seem 
to  call  for  all  this  elaboration  The  gigantic  effort  suggests, 
in  fact,  a  very  definite  new  purpose  in  view — one  which  will 
make  i:  necessary  either  to  fight  or  overawe  another  big  naval 
Lower.     The  idea  might  be  d  or  offense.     But  as  over- 

crowded Japan  is  about  the  last  place  on  earth  that  another 
nation  would  try  to  colonize,  the  inference  is  that  Japan  thinks 
of  colonizing  some  other   pi;  oversea    place    and   pre- 

sumably   doing   it    before    the   world    has    recovered.    Japan, 
being  undamaged  by  the  war.  doesn't  Di  i  d  to  wait  for  recovery. 
A  hint  is  given  by  the  p  >pon  against  the  form 

of  the  mandate  given  to  Australia  -•  r  certain  ex-German 
islands  south  of  the  line,  as  permitting  the  application  there 
of  the  Australian  immigration  laws,  k  being  understood  that 
B  country  under  mandate  i  according  to  the  laws 

of  the  one  which  holds   the  mandate,   this  looks  like  a  prott 
to  be  backed  by  207  new  ships  in  addition  to  the  existing  navy, 
w  bit'    \  istralian  idea  in  g<  n<  ral," 
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Tho  Japanese  protest  at  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  immigrants 
from  territories  to  which  they  were  admitted  under  the  (brman 
regime  was  not  unexpected,  observes  tho  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  which  recalls  that  Japan  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  tho 
rejection  of  tho  "equality  of  nations"  clause  by  the  Paris 
Conference,  bul  made  i't  clear  that  the  question  was  Dot  finally 
settled.  In  raising  the  present  objection,  which  is  aimed 
primarily  at  Australian  policy  in  Rabaul,  Japan  does  not,  of 
course,  seek  such  privileges  as  would  have  been  conferred  by 
the  recognition  of  racial  equality.  Her  present  claim  falls 
far  short  of  this,  wo  are  informed  by  this  Sydney  daily,  which 
continues: 

"She  asks  only  that  her  citizens  should  retain  the  rights 
of  free  entry  to  Rabaul  which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  and  argues 
that  as  Australia,  is  not.  absolute  owner,  bu1  a  trustee,  her  powers 
as  mandatary  do  not  entitle  her  to  exclude  them.  But  altho 
Japan's  claim  is  less  comprehensive  than  that  urged  at  Paris 
.last  year,  it  seeks  to  establish  a  principle  which  Australians 
can  not  accept." 

Herein  a  complicated  task  confronts  the  League  of  Nations, 
remarks  the  Melbourne  Herald,  which  says: 

"It  is  very  disquieting  to  hear  that  Japan  is  putting  forth 
a  claim  to  recast  the  principles  already  decided  on,  a  move 
which,  if  successful,  would  involve  virtually  the  right  of  free 
immigration  and  unhampered  trade  with  what  was  German 
New  Guinea.  This  might  nullify  the  position  secured  by  Mr. 
Hughes — that  the  mandate  would  insure  the  application  of 
Australian  immigration  and  labor  laws  to  the  islands.  The 
war  and  its  sequence  have  brought  Australia  within  the  circle  of 
international  relations.  Foreign  politics  profoundly  affect 
bar  citizens.  Her  policy  must  be  far-seeing  and  in  the  hands 
of  leaders  invested  with  foresight  and  restraint.  Above  all, 
spectacular  outbursts  must  be  avoided  and  the  best  and  mosl 
confidential  relations  maintained  between  our  ministers  and 
those  dealing  with  difficult  matters  of  foreign  policy  at  the 
center  of  the  Umpire." 

Equally  firm  in  its  stand  is  the  Auckland  New  Zealand  Herald, 
which  avers  that  there  was  no  ambiguity  concerning  the  powers 
delegated  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  the  government  of 
New  Guinea  and  Samoa,  and  explains  that — 

"The  laws  of  the  mandatary  states  were  to  apply,  subject,  only 
to  some  safeguards  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 
All  that  remained  was  the  drafting  of  Hie  mandates  in  terms 
of  tho  settlement.  Japan  now  raises  anew  her  objection  to 
Australian  control  on  the  ground  that  the  'White  Australia' 
policy  may  be  extended  to  the  islands  and  Japanese  immigra- 
tion prohibited.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  foundation  for 
Japan's  fears,  but  this  can  not  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  the 
present  effort  to  reopen  a  question  which  was  regarded  as  finally 
closed  when  tho  Japaneso  delegates  put  their  signatures  to  the 
t  lerman  treaty." 

But  among  tho  Japanese  press  the  Tokyo  Yamato  says  "it; 
means  a  great  success  for  Japan's  diplomacy"  that,  the  arrange- 
ments for  tho  mandatary  rule  of  the  Pacific  islands  have  been 
postponed  as  the  result  of  a  protest  by  Air.  Matzui,  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  it  adds: 

"Australia  and  New  Zealand  should  be  made  to  rectify  their 
Unreasonable  attitude.  The  Supreme  Council  has  lately  shown 
itself  to  he  impotent.  It  should  he  recognized  that  to  entrust, 
•  lie  mandatary  rule  of  all  the  Pacific  islands  to  Japan  would  be 
the  most  reasonable  procedure."" 

Adverting  to  tho  stir  caused  in  Australia  by  Japan's  naval 
estimates,  the  Osaka  Mainichi  informs  us  the  program  is  no  new 

one,  hut  has  been  considered  for  many  years  past,  and  the  people 
are  dissatisfied  that  it  will  take  until  1927  to  complete  it.  This 
journal  admits  that — 

"H  IS  true  that  Japan's  acceptance  of  the  mandatary  for  the 
former  German  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  has  added  to  the 

responsibilities  of  her  Navy,  but.  this  is  not  made  the  reason  for 
the  naval  program. 

"America  is  steadily  augmenting  her  armaments  to  a  greater 

extent  than  is  really  necessary  to  insure  her  sat'eiy,  and  is  thus 
threatening  Japan's  position.      Even  when  America  and  Japan 


an  compared  in  regard  to  thi 

oik  is  'as  different  from  Hi  n  i*  froi 

naval  replenishment  of  Japan   ii  a  pi  lelf-defei  lea- 

sure  rendered  nect  the  unwarranted  i  a  of  arma- 

ments by  other  countries.     U  ird  thai  Japan  should  be 

decried    as    agglt     »iv<      and    ;. 

precaut  ion  in  -•  lf-d<  f<  n 

"All    said    and    done.    Jap 

on   self-defense.     If   Australia    w  i-ln  -    '••  of 

their   misgiving  bad    better   abandon    her 


TRYING    IT  ON. 

Cable  dispatches  say  "Japan  has  increase.]  her  Army  and  Nai 
mates  and  is  entering  upon  a  huge  Navy-building  program." 

The  Uulhtin  GBydsa  y). 

increase  armamenls  and  also  have  her  mother  country  and 
America  reduce  their  armaments.  Peace  bj  Hi.  eonquesl  of 
the   world    by    the    Anglo-Saxons,    such    a  lied    in    the 

statement  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  that   the  naval  forces  of  Grn 
Britain  and  America  will  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  ih.    ;  ■■ 
of  the  world,  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  to  that  we  should  never  submit." 

Jealous  suspicion  of  Japan  is  due  to  lack  of  information  and 
study,  we  an-  assured  by  Hie  Tok\  .Inch  s.-> 

"The  view  of  the  Australians  that    the  replenish  r  the 

Japanese   Navy   is  aimed   at    realizing  Japan's  ambitions   in   the 

Pacific  is  the  most  erroneous  of  all  possible  misunderstandii 

"'Even    feathers,    when    accumulated    sufficiently,    l» 
heavy  enough   to  sink  a  ship."     If  misunderstandings  of   • 
sort  regarding  Japan  are  not  allayed,  ever>  action  that  ma\ 
taken  by  Japan  in  the  future  ma  ions  of  the 

world.     This   is   whj    we   have  ardent  for  full 

planations  bj  our  authorities,  and  whj  wi 
that  tin'  people  will  paj  gn  When 

such  serious  misunderstanding  ntertained  bj   the  peoj 

of  occidental  countries  where  government  is  conducted  in 
oordanee  with  popular  wishes,  serious  obstacles  may  obstni 
the  carrying  out  of  Japan's  policy." 


WHERE   SUGAR   GROWS   ON  TREES 


THE  DAILY  PRESS  report  some  odd  or  wonderful 
things  that  are  "not.  so";  but  that  recent  story  of  the 
lumps  of  sugar  growing  on  fir-trees  in  Canada  was  just 
plain  truth,  absurd  as  it  seems.  We  are  told  all  about  it  by 
Francis  Dickie  in  American  Forestr;/  (Washington,  March).     The 

sugar  contains  oO  per  cent,  of  a  very  rare  form       

called  "trisaccharide,"  hitherto  known  only  in 
central  Asia.  It  is  the  dried  residue  of  a  sort 
of  sirup  that  seems  to  exude  naturally  from 
the  fir-needles  and  not  to  be  the  result  of  punc- 
tures by  insects.  Still  more  remarkable  than 
the  existence  and  production  of  this  odd  form 
of  tree-sugar  is  the  fact  thai  i1  should  have 
been  in  common  use  for  centuries  by  the  neigh- 
boring Indians  withoul  exciting  the  notice  of 
any  pioneer  or  traveler.  Traders,  explorers, 
missionaries — many  have  passed  through  the 
region  where  it  is  found,  but  they  were  not 
looking  for  sugar  on  fir-trees,  and  if  they  sa  w  it . 
robabhj  did  not  occur  to  them  to  taste  it. 
Write-  Mr.  Dickie: 

"Long  before  the  first  white  man  came  to 

North  America  with  his  luxuries  of  sugar  and 
and  other  food  delicacies  which  to-day  the 

Indians  love,  and  long  for  when  without,  the 

Indians  of  at  least  one  district  on  this  greal 

continent  had  a  white  sugar  of  a  very  rare  and 

high  quality,  a  sugar  derived  from  the  strangest 

and  an  almost  unbelievable  source — from  the 

foliage  of  the  Douglas  fir-tree,  growing  in  c<  r- 

tain  districts  in  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia,    Canada.     Yet,    remarkable    as   this 

botanical    phenomenon    is,    the    existence    of 

sugar  in  such  an  unusual  place  as  the  foliage  of 

a  coniferous  tree  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped 

the  attention  of  all  the  white  traders,  explor- 

ors,   missionaries,  and  hunters  who 

through  the  regions  where  it  is  found. 

At    leasl    uo  mention  of  it  has  ever  come  to 

light ;   nothing  seems  to  have  been  written  of  it 

by  those  early  pioneering  whites  who  traveled 

through  tlie  region  where  the  trees  produce  this 

sugar;  and,  undoubtedly,  had  these  men  known 

of  it,  they  would  most  certainly  have  made  some 

mention,  because  of  the  very  unusualness  of 

the  occurrence. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 'this  sugar  has 
known  to  and  used  by  the  Indians  t 
•    many  years,  it   is  only  now  that   the  fol- 
lowing ientific     facts     of     this 

phenomenon  in  the  plant  world  are  made  avail- 
able through  the  investigations  and  experi- 
ments of    Prof.   John  .Davidson,   botanist    in 

charge  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Vancouver,  who  ha  tly  made  a  careful 

study  of  the  sugar  deposits  on  the  fir,  and  the 

conditions  under  which  it   is  formed,  by  visit- 
some  of  the  principal  regions  where  grow 
jar-1      ring    i  mes 

B  i    ilumbia,  who 

had  spenl  the  major  portion  of  his  years  living 

in  the  interiot  and  who  had  an 

intimate  knowledge  of  tin    countr  the 

Indians,  P  •  he  distri 

wh  sugar  cl  the  probabli  I  it.  and 

the  other  u  !i  is  the  subjeel  of  this  article, 

v  herein  for  the   fir  •;       I      he  discovery   is  made 

kno 


WHERE  BUG  \K   [S   BIGH, 

You  merely  have  to  climb  these 
and   pick   it. 
lentlflc  value 
and  brli  pound. 


from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.     The  smaller 
masses  form  like  white  drops  at  the  tips  of  single  leaves,  and  also 
at  times  several  of  the  leaf-tips  are  imbedded  in  a  larger  drop. 
.Masses  of  greater  size  scatt<  r  over  the  leaves  and  branchl 
Placed  in  the  mouth,  the  sugar  dingly  sweet,  giving  a 

flavor  comparable   to   the  highest  class  of   the  manufactui 

article.  For  a  moment  it  passes  into  a  pasty 
consistency  in  the  mouth,  but  quickly  becomes 
entirely  soluble  under  the  action  of  the  saliva. 
1'  is  quite  hard  and  dry.  but  with  no  tendency 
to  stickiness  aft<  r  the  manner  of  coarse  flour. 
The  accompanying  photo,  taken  by  Professor 
Davidson,  is  of  a  good  average  specimen  of  the 
phenomenon  as  it  occurs  on  the  Douglas  fir  in 
British  Columbia.  A  very  light  rain  is,  how- 
".  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  sugar  off  the  fir; 
but  very  often  i'  recrystallizes  on  the  ground. 
■  'her  times  it  remains  in  a  semifluid  con- 
dition, and  '  value  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  flies  and  various  other  insects  are 
attracted  to  it  and  feed  upon  it.  The  prin- 
cipal regions  where  Professor  Davidson's  in- 
igations  show  the  sugar  to  be  produced  are 
in  the  hottest  and  driest  part.-  of  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia,  between  the  501  h  and  5ls1 
parallels  and  between  121  and  122  longitude. 
Th<  in  the  Thompson  River 
Valley,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nicola  River, 
the  distrid  near  the  junction  of  the  Eraser 
and  Thompson  rivers  at  Lytton.  and  a  small 
part  of  the  Eraser  Valley,  above  Lillooett.  In 
'he  Kamloops  district,  the  Nicola  and  Simil- 
kameen  valleys  and   the  eastern   pari    ol 

on    it    i>   also   reported    to 
occur." 

Professor  Davidson  was  first,  inclined  to 
think  the  sugar  resulted  from  punctures  made 
by  insects,  probably  aphides,  as  he  knew  the 
Tamarisk  mannifera  yielded  a  mucilage-like 
sugar  when  attacked  by  th<  asai 

of  which  came  tin  manna  of  Mount  Sinai. 
However,  he  found  that  only  healthy  Douglas 
fir  yielded  a  -u^ar  harvest,  ones  practically 
free  of  any  insect  life.  Thus  the  phenomi 
V  a-  evidently  the  result  of  natural  causes.  \\  8 
read  further: 

"In  the  above-mentioned  district-  of  the 
dry  belt  on  gentle  slopes  facing  easl  and  north 
in  eomparath  elj  open  an  a<  %\  lure  1  he  fir- 
trot  plenty  of  exposure  to  sun,  the  sugar-pro- 
ducing trees  chiefly  grow.  Where  the  firs 
stand  densely,  <>r  where  the  trees  are  on  fully 
Cithern  and  western  slopes,  the 
r  i-  not  '„'•  nerally  found,  as  the  ground  in 
this  latter  ana  dries  0  quickly.     From 

this  it   was  evidenl   that   moisture  played  an 
important     pari     in     the    sugar's     production 
when  combined  with  certain  requisites  of  sun- 
light.   Where  a  any  leaves  are  exposed 
to  the  sun.  as  in  th<  I  the  tirs  standing  on 
comparatively  open  areas  on  'he  slopes  facing 
and    north,    an    abundanl    formation    of 
carbohydrates     occur     in    a    day.      In     the 
ordinary    course    of    natun  's     working    these 
carbohydrates  would  be  carried  to  the  growing 
ones,  which  is  the  case  on  Douglas  fir  in  heavily 
ed   areas.      Rut.   throughout   the1  dry-belt    region   the  Irees 
receive  a  much  greater  amount  of  sunlight  over  a  greater  num- 
hours  per  day  than  in  other  localities  where  they  grow, 
in    the   dry    belt,    the    ground    and    atmosphere   are    also 
warn  •               ireircu'                          ly  than  in  the  coastal  regions 
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where  the  dense  fir  forests  stand.  Thus  in  the  dry  belt,  where 
the  lirs  are  subjected  to  a  long  succession  of  unclouded  days  of 
blazing  sunlight  in  summer,  and  where  the  soil  condition  pro- 
vided warmth  and  moisture,  the  trees  gather  a  great  deal  more 
carbohydrates  than  normally.  The  soil's  increasing  warmth 
over  so  great  a  period  of  sunlight  permits  the  roots  to  maintain 
or  increase  activity  and  continue  nocturnally.  This  increased 
root-pressure  and  cessation  of  transpiration  cause  the  leaves 
to  become  water-gorged.     This  water  contains  a  sugar  created 

by  the  reconversion   of  starch   into  sugar.      Hut    the   warm,   dry 
atmosphere  existing  even    through    the 
night  in  these  dry-belt  regions  quickly 
evaporates    the    water,   and    the    sugar 
remains  to  form  drops  of  various  sizes 

deposited  at  the  Leaf-tips,  some  of 
which  are  so  large  thai  they  fall  on  to 
branches  and  foliage  below,  resulting 

at  times  in  irregular  deposits  as  shown 
in  the  photograph." 

The  necessity  for  a  succession  of  sun- 
shiny days  to  produce  the  sugar  pre- 
vents  a  harvest  that  could  annually 
be  depended  upon.  "Wet  or  cloudy 
days  disarrange  those  atmospheric 
conditions  which  make  the  sugar  pos- 
sible. A  cloudy  day  would  permit  the 
tree  to  utilize  in  the  regular  way  much 
of  (lie  excess  sugar  and  to  hoard  the 
remaining  portion  as  a  future  food 
reserve.  A  day  or  more  marked  by  a 
drop  in  temperature  would  check  the 
labor  of  the  sugar-forming  cells  in  the 
leaves,  and  the  diminishing  of  the  soil's 
heat  lessen  the  root  activity,  causing  a 
diminishing  in  the  exudation  of  the 
water  and  a  lowering  of  the  root 
pressure.  Similarly  a  day  of  rain 
would  still  more  lower  the  soil  tem- 
perature as  well  as  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. For  these  reasons  the  sugar  can 
not  be  depended  upon  to  yield  an 
annual  harvest.  This  the  Indians 
knew,  and  in  good  years  stored  up  as 
much  of  the  delicacy  as  was  obtain- 
able. Analysis  of  the  sugar  shows  a 
high  degree  of  constancy  of  composi- 
tion and,  what  is  still  more  interest- 
ing, it  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
an  extremely  rare  variety  of  sugar. 
Mr.  Dickie  tells  us: 

"This  particular  variety  is  more  abundant  in  the  product  of 
the  Douglas  fir  than  any  other  known  plant.  It  was  formerly 
obtained  from  a  shrub  in  Turkestan  and  Persia.  Of  this  pure 
and  rare  trisaccharide  the  Douglas-fir  sugar  contains  almost 
.".()  per  cent.  Thus,  while  the  fir-sugar  will  never  play  a  pari  as  a 
food-SUpply,  like  the  product,  of  the  cane  and  beet,  it  will  likely 
eventually  prove  valuable  for  use  in  chemistry,  and  perhaps  in 
other  ways  which  the  scientific  experimenting  conducted  by  those 
interested  in  the  discovery  will  bring  to  light.  And  in  the  heart 
of  British  Columbia  the  Indians  will  still  gather  it  as  they  did 
before  the  white  man  came.     Unique  as  the  discovery  is.  it  is 

further  remarkable  that  so  long  a  time  elapsed  before  it  at- 
tracted scientific  attention  as  related  herein.  Perhaps  the 
Indians  intentionally  held  the  fact  a  secret. 

"Of  this  Douglas-fir  manna,  as  if  is  called,  the  weekly  bulletin 
of  the  Forest  Service,  District.  No.  1.  at  Missoula.  Montana, 
says:  

'The  Douglas-fir  manna  can  not.  be  relied  Upon  as  an  annual 
crop.  Dr.  Weir  has  seen  the  manna  but  twice,  once  in  the 
fall  of  1915,  somewhere  along  the  Yaak  River  on  the  Kootenai, 
and  in  1916,  when  he  observed  and  examined  a  white,  sweetish 
exudation  from  the  branches  of  a  Douglas  tir  near  Metalline. 
Washington.  He  doubts  very  much  if  it  can  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient  quantity  for  collecting  in  this  region.  A  search  for  the 
material  would  necessarily  be  made  during  the  dry  periods  of 
the  year.'" 


ii  a  Ewlng 

How  THE  si  GAR   OROWS. 

It  appears  in  white  masses  of  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  smaller  masses  form 
liki  white  drops  at  tlie  lips  of  Bingle  leaves, 
while  masses  of  greater  size  scatter  over  the 

lia\  es  and   hranchlc  t>. 


THE    PERSISTENT   JITM 1 

WHY  ABB  mit  "JITNEYS"  DRIVEN  OUTofbnai- 
The    Eledru     Railway    Jo 
March  6    admit!   thai    thi    jitm  r  than   - 

trolley-car  and  renders   b  >m<    eond 

But  its  managenu  a  sponsible ,  thi 

urges  railwaj  eompanii  whether  ffer 

speedier  and  mon  comfortable  transportation  tor  tho 

willing  to  paj  for  it.     Tl  ie-rail- 

wa;   manager,  h< 

to   ride  on    hi-   04N  D    - 

-or.  h  puzzled  and  hurl  ai  the  tepid 
oeption  which  he  gett  from  the  public 
when  he  calls  for  thi  n  movaJ  of  ih«-  jit- 
"  'i  ■  b,"  -a  ■■  -  the  public  in  effect, 

"we  know  thai  ;)i.  jitnej  do. -n't  run 
on   tain 

fair  Bhan    oi  ha(  it  »  •  to 

the  limit  when  the  soaking  i-  good,  and 
that  our  grandfathi  r-  mi  the  - 

right  <<f  (MTrying  'Ik  common  people; 
bui  the  jitm  j    i-  gi>  onu  thii 

in   the  waj    of    -p.  c  d    and    >er\  u  ■ 
we  an-  not  getting  from  the  electric  ca 
and   thai    is    th<    n  at 

them."      We  r<  ad  furthi 

"  In  a  specific,  tho  undoubtedly  rather 
an  extremi  which  cam. 

tion  recently,  the  railway  i>  ]>.  rim' 
to  charge  a  ten-oenl  fare  t..  an  outl] 
community,  while  it  costs   tit  ail 

by  jitney,  yet  th.  jiin<\  gets  ih<  greater 
part  of  the  business.  If  we  look  for  the 
reason  we  find  that  ii  i>  bees  pie 

do  not  have  1o  wait  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes  for  the  gix-pansoil| 
touring-car  'for  that's  what  it  is),  and 
tiny  are  delivered  i<>  destination  in 
fifteen  minutes.  If  they  wanted  t<>  take 
a   trolley-car  to  the  sami    locality  the 

chances  are  thai  they  would  have  Ui  wait 
ten    minutes    ami    ihe    ride    would    I 
thirty   minutes   at   Least,  and  in  an  old 
ear  at  t  hat .     ( 'an  tin   people  be  blai 
for  preferring  what  i-  practically 

Cab    S.T\  ice    e\  ell   if     T  50  DOT  OI 

more'.'     What  a  1.  sson  1-  there  in  ihi- 
Lhose  who  believe  that  the  public  is  really 
unwilling   to   paj    a   reasonabli  far. 
gel  good  -.  r\  i.-< . 
"Another  objection  to  the  operation  of  jitneys,  which  their 
higher  speed  will  not  overcome,  is  ihe  irresponsible  cha 
of  the  average  jitney  operator.     A  Berious  jitnej   accidenl  will 
sometime  awaken  a  community  for  a  brief   interval   to  'he  t 
that  damages  for  personal  injuries  can  DOl   b*    collected  from 

jitney-owner,  but  the  lesson  is  soon  ind  the  jitn< 

will    be   patronized    again   as   freelj    a-   before.     The   avei 

American   is   careless,   and    i-   usually     willing    to   taki 

when  he  can  sa\e  time.     Hut  Buch  a  reckless  poinl  of 

inexcusable  for  those  in  charge  of  the  int.  rests  of  | 

as  a   whole.       If  the  public  wain-  a   system  of  mass   trans 

tion  faster  than  thai  which  can  be  supplied    ' 

and  auxiliary   to  it   and   i-  willing  to  paj    a   high<  r  pi 

kind  of  transportation,  the  authorities  should  Bee  that  i: 
plied  by  a  responsible  organization,  and  surelj 
ization  in  any  community  so  well  train.  <1  in 

thai   of  the  loeal  electric  railway. 

"  Bj  this  statement  wi  do  not  mean  thai  v 
companies  to  engage  in  the  bus  bu&ini  bs.     Bui  wi  do  think,  fti 
that  modern  operating  methods  and  equipmenl  will  «lri\ . 
large  part   of  the  jitneys,  and.  secondly,  that  by  the 

authorities  on  responsible  operation  and  regular  schedules  ■ 

drive  out    mosl   of  those  which  remain.      After  all   ih 
don.,  if  there  are  an\    hu-  routes  left,  the  author 
approach   the  railway    company    '."  Set    if  H   Would 
operation." 


fit 
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AS   NAT!  RAL    \S    \  Ml  RE 

CITIKS  WITHOUT  N'ATURAL  OUTCROPS  OF  ROCK 
in    their   parks    may    havi    "something    jual    as   good." 
Imitation  rock-work  molded  in  concrete  has  now  reached 
h  a  stage  of  perfection  thai  it  is  positively  indistinguishable 
from  the  reality.     One  of  the  latesl   mas  es,  a  forty-foot 

cascade  in  Glenwood  Park.  Minneapolis,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive  work  of  the  kind  yet  produced:  and  we  are  assured 
by   Hjalmer   Lindquist,  who  writes  of  ii   in  •  Detro 


THESE    ARE    XOT    ROCKS.      THE    LORING    CASCADE,    BUILT    OF    CONCRETE 


tliat  it  would  "baffle  the  understanding  of  tin  most  skeptical." 
Explanation  to  admiring  bystanders  thai  the  cascade  is  artificial 
invariably  provokes  ridicule,  we  are  told.  Tin  cascade  pours 
twenty  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  hour  over  its  concrete 
precipice,  It  was  given  to  Minneapolis  l>y  ('.  M.  Loring,  and 
was  designed  and  buill  by  K.  Scotti.  I '  fjoi  -  by  the  name  of  the 
Loring  Cascade.     Says  Mr.  Lindquist: 

"The  water  i>  pumped  through  a  five-inch  pipe  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  then  divided  into  three  separate  streams.  The 
largest  of  these  feeds  the  main  cataracl  at  the  top.  while  one 
smaller  stream  feeds  a  branch  creek  that  circles  a  little  lower 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  This  creek  emp  ies  into  the  other 
midway  between  the  hilltop  and  the  top  of  the  big  falls.  The 
last   stream  trii  er  a  small  cascade  of  it-  own  in  a  cave 

just  beside  the  main  fall-  and  the  large  pool,  li  returns  with 
the  other-  to  the  lake,  after  running  ils  course  through  a  pip. 

t  he    end    Of    the    lower   creek. 

"The  -pot  on  which  this  fountain  -and-  was  chosen  by  Mr. 
Scotti    b  of   the   high    hill   on    which    to   rest   hi-   work,    the 

'iual  incline  of  the  road  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  in 
the  lower  creek    possible,   the  lake  close  1>\    to  supply  and 

the  good  road  leading  by  it  that  permit-  observation  of  tin  work 
by    tourists    and    other    sightseers.     Th<  ruction    of    the 

began   at    the  end   of   the  lower  creek  and    progressed 
from  there  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"The  creek  ha-  ..  »ottom  four  inches  thick  ami  varies 
from  two  to  -i\  feel  in  width.  The  large  pool  into  which  the 
big  fall  empties  ha  .ml  sidi  >rced  concrete 
eighl  inches  thick  on  the  botl  fronl  slightly  more. 
Tin  ami  ba  .1  ami  held  bj  a  circular 
ining  wall  of  concrete,  well  reenforeed 

'The   wall,    with    ii>  aim        i  ,de     m    the    Usual     v 

bj  bis 


concn  ie  work  is  now  in  evidence.  It  has  all  been  completely 
concealed  ami  its  line-  broken  l>.\  well-planned  rock  formation. 

"  It  was  u<  *■<  ssary  to  build  a  scaffold  for  the  men  while  working 
on  each  of  these  boulders.  The  wire  baskel  was  propl 
up  from  below  while  it  was  being  plastered.  Tiny  were  also 
braced  on  the  inside  in  the- same  waj  to  keep  the  top  from  sagging. 
The  inside  of  these  rocks  received  a  thick  coal  of  mortar  to  make 
ii  -t  ill'  and  strong. 

"Tin'  Hat  wall-pieces  left  between  thesi  boulders  were  simply 
plastered  over  at  some  places  and  d<  tail-  worked  into  it  as  in  the 
rocks,  I > > 1 1  a'  others  natural  boulders  were  piled  up  on  top  of  the 
artificial;  to  break  lines,  these  were  of  .ours,  coated  with  mortar. 

"The  wire-mesh  rocks  overhanging 

the  large  pool  are  hung  on  the  wall. 
a-  explained.  Then  are  also  a  few 
solid  o\  .i  ha  ngs  Imilt  up  from  the 
floor  of  this  pool.  Several  others  of 
this  variety  adorn  'he  lower  creek." 

The  overhanging  part  of  these 
rocks,  we  are  told,  was  Imilt  on  plat- 
form-of  boards,  covered  with  canvas 
or  sacks;  spread  with  mortar  and  the 
rocks  -tuck  in.  It  was  then  buill  up 
with  layers  of  mortar  and  rocks  to  the 
desired  height,  size,  and  shape  -large 
rocks  in  tic  bottom  tilled  in  with 
smaller  ones  mar  the  top.  Some- 
times a  rock  i-  Stuck  under  tl an- 

vas  to  break  the  edge  line.  If  the 
o\  erhang  anj  «  here  .  xceeded  eighteen 
inches  ii  was  reenforeed.  The  rocks 
were  also  given  sufficienl  counter- 
weighl  to  prevent  their  toppling  over. 
Tin    \\  rit«  ;■  goi  -  on: 

"The  overhangs  higher  up  on  the 

bank  of    the  lower  creek  and   the  few 
mar    the    top  of  the  hill  are    of    wire 
netting.     Thesi   resl  on  the  rocks  be- 
neath them  ami  have  their  top  edge 
ired    to    rods    held    in    concrete 
well   anchored    into   the  hillside.     A 
framework  of  rod-  formed  into  the 
desired    shape,    secured    to  the  hank 
above  and  to  its  base  beneath,  co>  ered  with  wire  mesh  and  coated 
with  mortar,  explain-  t  h<  construction  in  a  general  waj  . 

"  There  are  t  hree  balanced  rock-  on<  on  each  side  o\  erhanging 
the  top  of  the  big  falls,  ami  a  third  standing  guard  over  the 
mouth  of  the  lower  creek.     This  lasl  rock  has  a  foundation  buill 

of  natural  boulders 

"The  balanced  rocks  above  are  stuck  to  the  wall  and  to  an 
extended   base  of  boulders  on   the  outside,  and  reenforeed  in  the 

same  way.  All  have  a  thick,  strong  bottom  and  arc  well  fast- 
<  ned  tot  heir  bases 

"The  wire-mesh  rocks  all  have  small  drains  cut  through  the 
bottom  of  their  low  (lid  to  prevent  water  from  gathering  and 
bursting  the  rock  in  freezing  weather. 

"Many  of  the  rocks  also  have  pockets  to  carry  plants  and 
shrul  is.  These  pockets  were  built  into  th<  boulder  Took,  formed  in 
i  he  mesh  rocks  by  benl  rods  fasten*  d  to  the  top  and  .-idi  s  or  som<  - 
limes  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  covered  with  w  ire  and  mortar. 

"The  pockets  have  dram-holes  emptying  into  the  other  part 
of  tin  rock,  then  out  through  its  drain. 

"Behind  the  big  falls  and  each  little  cascade  then  is  always 
a  pool  to  gather  and  quiet  tin  water  befon  it  is  pushed  over  a 
leveled  line  to  make  its  drop.  Tin  water  i>  thus  distributed 
equalh  over  1  he  bread; h  of  the  creek  and  fall.-.  Water  tumbling 
over  a  cascade  always  falls  into  a  pool  waiting  to  receive  it.  This  is 
nature's  way.  and  it  must  therefore  he  the  artist's  way  when  he 
imitates  nature.  Water  falling  into  a  pool  does  not  splash  a-  i' 
would  if  falling  on  a  hard  rock  surface.  Tin -e  pools  are  made 
merely  by  damming  up  the  creek.  Om  boulder  lilocks  the 
passage  of  the  lower  cre<  k  over  which  the  water  must  flow;  this 
permits  water  to  gather  a  lit  tie  more  than  a  foot  deep  in  the  large 
pool.  The  upper  pool-  an  likewise  formed  by  obstructing 
boulders.     The  difference  i-  onlj  in  size  and  design  detail. 

\   r..v    ,,|   -mall  rocks     Imilt   up  of  boulder-     was  lately  . id. led 
along   th<    edge  of   the  road   across  from    the  cascade.      It    is  not 

connected  with  the  cascade;  it  stands  oul  distinct  and  alone. 
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c fffaj  ..f  Hi.-  Miiarum  •  i  \  itiiral  Hi«l  >  i 

UK    Win  1,1)    HAVE    BEEN      \     MAN-EATER      BUT    THERE    WERE    N'O    MEN    TO    I.  \  I 
I'lifort nnaicl.N  for  the  "Deinodon,"  or  "Terrible-Tooth."  he  disappeared  too  earlj  to  oi-i.   this  delicacj  ol  modern 


"The  effeel  aimed  a1  here  was  to  give  the  road  the  appearance 
of  having  been  cu1  through  a  solid  mass  of  rock.  Drill-holes 
have  been  imitated  on  the  side  facing  the  road  to  indicate  or 

suggest  how   this   work    was   done." 


T 


THE    "TERRIBLE-TOOTH" 

BE  SKELETON  of  a  "Deinodon,"  or  "Terrible- 
Tooth,"  a  prehistoric  animal  which,  if  he  were  alive 
to-day,  would  be  about  the  most  formidable  enemy  thai 

a  man  could  meet,  has  been  recently  installed  as  an  exhibil  al 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  The 
Deinodon,  says  a  press  bulletin  from  the  Museum,  was  swift 
and  active,  built  for  speed  as  well  as  power.  One  could  neither 
dodge  him  nor  outrun  him,  and  the  average  man  would  be  just 
about  the  size  of  prey  that  he  would  consider  suitable  for  his 
next  meal.      We  read  furl  her: 

"The   skeleton   stands   eleven   feel    five   inches   high     about 

twice  the  height  of  a  man.      The  length  from  nose  to  tip  of  liiil 

is  twenty  feet,  and  for  all  his  slim  and  elegant  proportions  he 
probably  weighed  in  life  several  times  as  heavy  as  any  lion  or 
tiger. 

"Dr.  W.  D.  Matthew,  curator  of  the  Museum's  Department 
of  Vertebrate  Paleontology,  says  that,  fortunately  for  us.  per- 
haps, the  Deinodon  was  not  one  of  the  beasts  our  prehistoric 
ancestors  had  to  contend  with.  They  had  cave-lions  and 
hyenas  and  wolves  and  great  cave-bears,  not  to  mention  mam- 
moths and  mastodons  and  woolly  rhinoceroses;  and  those  wen 
quite  enough.  If  they  had  had  a  lot  of  carnivorous  dinosaurs 
into  the  bargain,  they  might  have  been  wiped  out  altogether. 

lint  the  dinosaurs  had  all  become  extinct  long  before  the  time 
of  the  prehistoric  cave-men.  The  Deinodon  lived  during  the 
<  'ntai  runs  period  of  the  Aire  of  Reptiles  some  si\l  v  odd  millions 
of  years  ago,   if   we   may   rely   on    the  calculations  based   on   the 

alteration  of  radioactive  minerals. 

"  .\t  that  time,  our  very,  very  remote  ancestors  were  little, 
opossum-like  furry  creatures,  living  in  trees  and  quite  too  small 
and  inconspicuous  to  be  troubled  by  the  huge  reptiles  who  in 
those  days  held  the  earth  in  fee.  Mm  in  revenge  of  this  dis- 
dain, it  has  been  suggested,  our  little  opossum  ancestors  mav 
have  helped  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  the  great  dinosaurian 
aristocracy     by  sucking  their  eggs. 

"This  skeleton  was  found  three  years  ago  by  Charles  11. 
Sternberg,  in  the  great  canon  of  the  Wed   Deer  River  in  Alberta. 

The  canon,  eight   hundred  feet   deep  and   margined  by  steep 

walla  and  bad-land  gullies,  is  the  richest   repository  for  dinosaur 

skeletons  that   has  yet   been  discovered.     It   cuts  through  the 

heart  of  the  finest   wheat  district,  of  the  Canadian  West,  and  the 

rolling  prairie,  with  its  waving  lields  of  grain  above,  contrasts 


picturesquely    with    tin  flowing   river  far  below 

bottom  of  i'-  deep  trench,  cutting  through   the  mi< 
"i-i  ai  cemetery  of  preatures  ol'  the  loin 

"'Mm    in    Deinodon's    time    the   count]  ry  dim  • 

both  in  geography  and  climate.     A  broad  in1'  rior  nea,  which  | 
once    stretched   from   the  Gulf  of   Mexico  to  the  Ai 
was  gradually  shallowing  and  filling  up  with  mar-lie-,  low -I; 
swampy    forests,  and    savannahs   in    whic  Demodon   i 

other  giant   reptiles  lived.      The  climate,  if  one  may  judgi 
the    palms,    banana-,    pla iitain-.    and    other    tropical    tre< 
nourished    there,   was   much   warmer,   but    'In    annual   jrrov 
rings  on  fossil   tree-trunk-   [of  which  a   tine  specimen   1-  mi   I 
in  the  same  liall  whh  the  dinosaur  skeletons     -how    tot 
was  at   least   a  dry  and  a  rainy  season;    and  th( 
tree-     willows   and  tulip-trees,  sycamores  and  oak-,  that   v 
very  much  like  those  of  the  present   day.     The  animal  world 
was  far  mere  Btrange.      Not   only  was  then    DO  sign  of  man  or 
even  anything  distantly  suggx  sting  his  future  evolution,  but  no; 
even  the  ancestor-;  of  all  the  higHer  quadrupeds  with  which  w< 
are    familiar    had    yet    come    into    being.      Save    for    those    tin\ 
opossum-like   creatures   in   the   tree-,   there   wen    none   "f 
higher   quadrupeds   or   mammal-,    so   far   a-    we    know,    in    (hi 
marshes  and    forests   that    bordered    th.    great    central    -  a. 

were  birds,  if  there  were  any  at   all.  common  enough  to  hav< 
left    their    bones    in    the    great    reptilian    cemetery.     Cn 
then   were  aplenty,  and  great  turtles;    various  aorta  of  fish,  . 
some    peculiar    kind-   of   aquatic    reptiles;     and    an 
ple-io.-aur  or  great  sea-reptile  made  it-  waj   up  the  river-  fr 
the  ocean.     Hut  the  chief  inhabitants  were  dinosaurs 
of  the  swamp  ami  fon  long-legged  reptiles  <•( 

and  varied  form. 

" The  majority  of  them  were  herbr  brow sing  or  gn 

creature-   corresponding    to    the    hoofed    animal-   of    the 
world.      Of  these  there  were  three  chief  kind-,  the  horned  dino- 
saurs   [big  rhinoceros-like  quadrupedi  ur- 
(covered  with  great  bonj  plates  from  head                ami  ih<  d 
billed  dinosaur^    which  walked  or  ran  upon  the  hind  1«-L'<  and  I 
no  horns  or  armor    but   were  excellent  swimmers        Then  tl 
were  various  kind-  ot  carnivorous  dinosaurs  which  preyed  uj 
their   vegetarian    relatives.      \11   lhes»    w< 

forefeet    onlv     to   -,|.i    and   tear  tl  and  tl  1  t,, 

balance   the  body   in  runnii  Some  of  I  hi 

powerful,   ot  her-  quit*     -mall  and 

"It   is  onlv   in  recent  years,  and  thro 
such  rich  fossil   fit  l«l-  .i-    I  liosi 
have  come  to  know  much  about  this  world  .  • 
to  realise  what  it   was  lib  .     Tl  • 

books  about    t  lies.     ■  ' 

vet   been   published.     But  '  of 

the  American  Museum  of  Katural  II 

prising    number    and    \arietv     of  and    for 

beasts,  ami  w ill.  we  hop*  .  -<  •   many  n 

exhibition  work  of  the  Musi 
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BARRYMORE'S   BOUT   WITH   "RICHARD 


V) 


THE  OLD,  OLD  DAYS  when  ever3  star  fell  youth  no 
impediment  for  his  encounters  with  Shakespeare  have 
come  again  to  our  stage,  ;in<l  nothing  is  lacking  bul  the 
whistles  and  jibes  of  approval  from  gallery-gods  wliom  the 
theater  seems  t"  have  surrendered  irretrievably  to  the  movies. 
Jack  Barry  more — or  John,  now  that  he  is  a  full-fledged  tragedian 
— has  planted  his  two  feet  squarely  on  the  Shakespearian  ladder, 


\\       ii'\i  [ANATK      RICH  UtD 

i     loin)  Barrymore's  evocation  of  Shakespeare's  hunchback  monster     Subtle  mallg- 

n. mi   resourceful,  wily,  but  not  the  r;mtinkr  Richard  of  the  old  school,  this  personation 

proves  Barrj  more'a  title  to  the  coming  honors  ol  in. 


tln>  In'  did  it  wiih  th«   Iiiu|>  of  /,'  ill.     Probably   withoul 

aiming  to  write  tin   inn   for  the  electric  bulbs,  Heywood  Broun 
-■alls  this  Richard  "th(  d  performance  which  this 

generation   has  Been."  in   the   utterance,  for  tin* 

win  has  Been  at  on  an  ambitious  scale." 

Of  old-timers  will    recall    the    Richard  of   their   youth. 

ik1(  r  Woolcott   maintains 


greatness  of  this  performance — "a  magnificent  achievement, 
ranking  with  Ada  Rehan's  Knthcrinc  and  Forbes-Robertson's 
/[/unlet  in  this  playgoer's  Shakespearian  experience."  Further- 
moi 

"He  would  be  tempted  to  call  it  great  acting  were  it  not  for 
the  obviously  contradictory  fact  that  John  Barrymore  is  alive, 
very  much  alive,  and  disgracefully  young,  and  were  it  not  also 
for  the  danger  that  twelve  older  and  better  play- 
goers would  then  rise  and  say  in  freezing  tones: 
'Ho,  ho,  I  guess  you  never  saw  So-and-so  play 
Richard  in  Upper  Tooting  in  1869.'  But  there,  a 
tig  for  them!     It  is  a  great  performance." 

Not  pausing  to  consider  Mr.  ManteU's  revival 
in  191S  and  one  by  Mr.  Henry  Ludlowe  much 
more  remote,  'In-  chronicler  reveris  to  Richard 
Mansfield's  revival  of  fifteen  years  ago.  Back  of 
him  were  John  McCullough  and  all  the  many  trage- 
dians for  whom  Richard  was  a  kind  of  spur- 
winning  exploit.  That  day  has  passed,  and  with 
it  the  taste  for  much  of  the  mouth.-fUling  rhetoric 
with  which  Shakespeare  has  invested  this  char- 
acter. The  acting  version  presented  in  the  present 
instance  is  made  up  of  a  liberal  selection  of  scenes 
from  "Henry  VI.,"  beyond  anything  the  older 
players  attempted.  This  with  an  elimination  of 
many  parts  of  ••Richard  111."  proper  results  in  a 
play  of  less  robustious  demands  than  the  earlier 
men  wrestled  with,  also  with  features  falling  in 
with  Mr.  Barrymore's  special  qualifications.  In 
Mr.  Towse's  account  for  'he  New  York  Evening 
Post  we  read  the  word-  of  a  man  who  could  call 
the  roll  of  many  precedent  Richard*  and  their 
peculiar  virtues.    But  there  are  no  maudlin  laments 

over  the  pa 

"  It   was  an  impersonation  of  decided  originality 
and  merit,  infinitely  better  than  anything  thai  he 
did  in  'The  Jest'    would  have  led  one  to  expect. 
There  is  a    temptation    to   say  thai    lie  imil 
Henry   [rving,  who    metamorphosed    Macbetl 

bring  that  character  into  accord  with  his  own  limi- 
tations. But  that  would  scarcely  be  fair.  In  all 
modern  representations,  from  the  days  of  Cooke 
down,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
savage  side  of  Richard  &\  the  expense  of  the  intel- 
lectual. An  exception,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  noted 
in  Edwin  Booth.  But  nearly  always  RicAard  has 
been  played  in  terms  of  thai  lurid  melodrama  for 
which  he  undeniably  offers  a  reads  t'N,-use.  But 
sardonic  humor,  cynical  hypocrisy,  inhesitanl  will. 

and  malignant  craft  are  jusl  as  Strongly  marked 
characteristics  of  the  pari  a-  it-  prompt  ferocity, 
and  it  was  upon  these  thai  Mr.  Barrymore  elected 
io  lay  his  chief,  and  perhaps  too  much,  stress.  Like 
many  other  players    acting  upon   Richard's  own 

bitter  self-anah  -i<      lie  -omew  hat  exaggerated  both 

'lie  hump  and  the  limp,  for  actually  this  able  sol- 
dier and  politician  was  not    badly  deformed.      For 
this    the    actor    had     precedent,    but    in    hi-    -iuggi>h    action    he 

plainly  erred.  Richard  was  alerl  in  habit  as  swift  in  deed. 
Mr.  Barrymore  was  much  too  deliberate  in  movement.  His 
Ithj  manner,  indeed,  was  suggestive  of  cunning  and  treach- 
ery, bul  was  inconsistent  with  energy.  But  intellectual  keen- 
was  denoted  in  his  watchful  eye.  hi-  tense  pose,  and  his 
crisp,  decisive  utterance.  Hi-  excellenl  delivery  was  a  pleasant 
surprize,     lb   -poke  hi-  line-  with  a  clear  sense  of  their  rhythm 
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and  meaning  and  was  especially  happy  in  expressing  their  humor- 
ous or  ironic  significance.  And  his  facial  play,  albeil  occasion- 
ally a  trifle  extravagant,  possibly  from  overanxiety,  was  for  the 

most,  part  notably  varied,  appropriate,  and  eloquent. 

"Altho  his  embodiment  lacked  voeal  and  bodily  prow<  ss,  con- 
veyed none  of  the  thrill  that  accompanies  demonstration!  of 
violent,  oruptive  passion,  yet  in  its  subdued  intensity  il  denoted 
a  formidable  personality,  filled  with  an  audacious  and  malignant, 
mockery,  and,  right  or  wrong,  it  was  consistent.  Compared 
with  earlier  Richards  it  was  often  lame,  but  it.  held  attention. 
At  some  points  it  was  admirable.  The  difficult  courting  scene 
of  the  Lady  Anne  was  uncommonly  well  done,  especially  the 
subsequent  soliloquy,  with  its  concluding  burst  of  ironic  laughter. 
Excellent,  also,  was  the  whole  scene  during  the  proffer  of  tin- 
crown  by  Buckingham,  but  more  particularly  the  close  of  it, 
where,  discarding  the  old  business  of  the  prayer-book,  Richard 
stood  rapt  in  exultant  meditation,  drawing  deep  breaths  of 
anticipation  and  clutching  an 
imaginary  scepter.  This  was 
a  really  fine  imaginative  stroke, 
and  almost  equally  striking 
was  the  imperturbable  insolence 
of  his  breach  with  Buckingham. 
In  the  coarser  strokes  that, 
most  readily  provoke  applause 
he  fell  short  when  he  attempted 
them,  but  in  the  moro  delicate 
touches  of  character  delineation 
he  exhibited  both  skill  and 
intelligence.  He  is  not  yet  a 
full  -  blown  tragedian  — ■  may 
never  be — but,  for  a  first  effort, 
his  achievement  was  most 
encouraging." 


"In  particular,  the  loliloquy  of  Richard,  in  irfaicfa  h« 
template  our-,  in  hi.  John  Barrymon  on 

of    In-    in  st    opportunitiei   of   'in    evening-     At    thuk   lime  In 
ith    an    inb  unbitioua,  but    still    \» 

man    who    I  no   fi.xl   goal.    .    .    .    We   mu-t     admit    t] 

fur  all  his  villainies  Richard  remained  a  winning  i.. 
throughout." 


OXFORD  DEGREES    FOR   WOMEN 

OXFORD,      Till-:    HOME    OF    LOST   I   U  5E8 
given  the  lie  to  its  ancient  reputation,  and  -'and-  up 
boldly  for  the  women.     It  might  be  regarded 

forward    step,  if   the   war  hail  not   given   EngUfhwOtni 

that  makes  this  act  of  Oxford'1-  somewhat  old-fashioned.     The 


Alongside  this  we  may  place 
The  Tribune's  notice  wherein 
Mr.  Broun  amiably  imagines 
himself  an  old  fogy,  harking 
back  to  this  performance' 

"We  rather  think  it  is  going 
to  give  us  something  to  mutter 
about  in  the  chimney-corner 
whenever  the  acting  of  the 
Woodrovian  period  in  the 
American  theater  comes  into 
the  conversation.  John  Barry- 
more  has  other  good  perform- 
ances to  his  credit,  but  none 
which  so  completely  disarms 
the  reviewer  of  the  various 
reservations  which  bec/ome  a 
dramatic   critic.      His    Richard 

has  all  the  fire  and  life  of  GianncUn,  but  with  none  of  the  waste 
motion  and  occasional  false  emphasis  which  marked  his  work 
in  that  role 

"We  can  say  that  he  makes  the  role  as  sure-footed  as  an  income 
tax,  as  consistent  as  Euclid,  and  as  magnificent  as  Lucifer,  and 
still  leave  most  of  it  unsaid.  Specifically,  the  most  amazing 
growth  in  the  art  of  Mr.  Barrymore  is  the  unexpected  vocal 
richness  of  the  performance.  When  he  said  to  his  army,  'A 
thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom!'  it  was  like  a  trum- 
pet-call.     And    he  could  sneer  and   cajole  and   rage,   as   well   as 

swell  a.  note  of  great  defiance.     Not  only  is  the  voice  greater  in 

range  than  ever  before,  but  it  has  become  one  of  the  enchanting 
sounds  of  our  theater,  and  it  was  not  always  so. 

"  Pictorially,  it  is  always  an  enthralling  performance.  There  is  no 
excess  of  gesture  for  whioh  Mr.  Barrymore  oan  be  taxed.  Then'  is 
a  wealth  of  detail  in  movement  and  posture,  but  it  is  all  reasonable 
and  effect  h  e.  There  is  no  lea  ping  for  tin-  sake  of  doing  some!  hing. 
\nd  il  is  well  to  add  that,  there  is  some  magnificent  listening. 

"If  Richard  is  to  be  anything  he  must  give  to  us  a  sense  of 
largeness.  I'nless  he  is  a  great  hater  he  is  little  more  than  the 
Conventional  villain  of  a  melodrama.  John  Barrymore  tnake> 
him  more  than  that.  In  his  hands  Ik-  seemed  to  be  one  of  tho- 
mighty  fallen  rebels  who  were  expelled  from  heaven  because  thej 
demanded  a  right  to  break  the  fetters  of  good  andVvil.  But 
even  such  a,  superman  might  grow  tiresome  if  he  were  static. 
Harry  more  gives  us  something  of  the  growth  of  Richard,  of  his 
somewhat  hesitating  but  deliberate  choice  to  make  power  his 

goal  and  villain    his  method 


SHAKESPEARE    WITH    MODERN    INVESTITURE. 

Robert  Edmonrt  .Jones   designer  of  scene  ami  costumes  for  Barry uiora'fl  "Richard  III  ,"  am  the  ahnpleal 
of  moans   for   suggesting   a    royal    apartment.     Against    a    background    <>f    rich    draperfc 

formerly  Lady  Anne,  and  her  waiting  women,  present  ■  gorgeoon  spectacle  of  harmonious  colors 


Congregation  in  this  ancient  seat  of  learning  has  at  last  voted  ih< 
right    of   woman    to    the   full    reward   of   her   labor-   after    being 
taught    and   examined,    which   hitter  privilege   she   has   long 
joyed.     "The  woman  scholar  has  been  knocking  at   th< 
of  Oxford  University  for  a  generation  or  the  Lond 

Telegraph,  "demeaning  herself,  lei  ii  be  added  in  fairnea 
manner  wholly  creditable  io  her  sex."      '/''■■    Telegraph  finds 
kinds   of   justification    for   the  action   of    the   Cot  n,   and 

calls  the  roll  of  the  great  achievements  <>f  wi  ing, 

•'Bui   for  Queen   Elisabeth,  who.  at   sixteen  rev< 
power  of  application'  to  her  l>o<>ks.  the  British   Em  pin    m  . 
noj  have  been  founded."     Nbn  it  sumnu  <  n<  w  lib*  r 

bestowed: 

'Oxford's  id  w  Btatute  carries  the  movement  for 

pation    of    women    to    lengths    which    would    I  :    many 

dons  of  former  days   io  recoil   in   nervous  dr.  ad        I 
wear  the  academical  drees;  admission  to  universitj    •  and 

institutions  is  to  be  d<  nied  them  bj  the  \  lor  only  in 

special  case-:    graduates  win  be  qualified  i" 

in  all   university    examinations,  and   Ihej    will   have   their  pla 

on  the  governing  and  deliberative  bodies.     Parbapsin  the  future 

women   student-   ma\    be   seen    taking   part    in   the  lofty 

of  the  Union,  where  young  orators  first  team  th. 

them  for 'public  life,     b  is  characteristically  English  thai 

the  outer  trenches  of  reform   I 
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rushes    forward,  experiencing  littl  ance  until  the  heights 

are  carried." 

Since  educated  women  have  invaded  almost  all  the  learned 
professions,  il  was  inevitable  that  the  "olduniv.  rsities  would  have 
to  bring  themselves  into  line  with  the  new  dispensation."  But 
we  find: 

"Oxford  has  had  to  lake  much  thought  before  capitulating,, 
for   the    very   reason    that    because   women — or  at    least    so 
women— fall  little  short  of  being  angels,  the  ancienl  statutesare 
not    in   all    i  fitted   tor  general   extension  to  meet  their 

ds.  Prof.  William  M.  (ieldart.  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  who 
stituted  himself  the  champion  of  the  women  students,  ad- 
mitted that  'there  were  many  portions  of  existing  statutes  that 
were  either  obsolete  or  might  be  found  inappropriate.'  It  is 
admitted,  for  instance,  that  what  Ik-  euphemistically  described 
as  'the  ordinary  proctorial  methods'  of  enforcing  disciplim 
could  not  be  applied  to  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uni- 
\.  rsity  is  opening  to  them  all  the  degrees,  excepl  those  in  theol- 
ogy, for  which  Holy  Orders  are  -till  required  as  a  condition. 
Whether  that  limitation  will  continui  is  open  to  some  doubt. 
Women  have  already  been  permitted  to  occupy  non-conforin- 
i-t  pulpits,  receiving  authority  also  to  perform  the  miscellaneous 
pastoral  duties  which  it  was  once  thought  should  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  men." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  refrains  from  "exulting  over  those 
who  so  long  kept  women  students  a  kind  of  semimembers  of 
tin  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  It  finds  reasons 
lor  the  present  grant  in  the  recently  changed  status  of  women 
as  a  whole  which  strikes  at  man's  opposition  with  heavier  blows 
than  the  positive  force  of  a  few  women's  accomplishments: 

"  Tin  war  ha-  been  prel  ty  searching  in  its  dealings  w  ith  all  the 
old  arguments  against  the  admission  of  women  to  full  comrade- 
ship as  citizens.  The  last  refuge  of  the  hard-prest  antifemini-t 
in  prewar  days  was  the  argument  that  as  women  could  not  fight 
for  the  state,  in  the  physical  >en<e,  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
dogged  by  corresponding  disqualifications  for  serving  it  in  peace. 
It  was  a  queer  piece  of  mock  Logic.  It  was  answered  a  long 
time  ago,  when  the  Medea  of  Euripides's  play  said  she  would 
rather  face  three  battles  than  one  confinement.  She  was  quite 
right.  And  now  war  it-elf  has  changed,  as  tho  to  make  the  old 
fallacy  still  more  clearly  fallacious.  The  late  war,  during  it- 
course,  was  coming  more  and  more  to  call  for  passive  as  distinct 

from  active  physical  courage.  The  element  of  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  tho  fervently  written  up  by  both  -ides,  was  relatively 
insignificant.  Had  the  war  gone  on  for  a  few  more  years  our 
troops  in  the  west  would  have  been  living  underground,  from 
the  front  to  the  coast,  and  the  Germans  doing  much  the  same 
on  their  side.  The  amount  and  efficiency  of  bomb-fire  from  the 
air  were  increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  of  any  other 
form  of  attack;  the*  distinction  between  front-line  and  other 
troops,  in  respecl  of  exposure,  was  rapidly  diminishing,  and  in 
L918,  the  women  of  t he  W.  A.  A.  ( '.  at  Abbeville  were  for  some 
■  ks  as  much  bombed  as  front-line  troops  in  an  av»  i  ctor 

had  been  shelled  in  L915.  The  ultimate  development  coming 
Lnto  distant  view  when  the  war  stopt  was  a  kind  of  war  in 
which  the  whole  of  each  side's  territory  would  be  attacked  by 
the  other  almo-t  ..-  I  n  >  I ;.  a-  his  front-line,  and  the  distinction 
between  soldier-  and  civilians  would  diminish  until.it  might 
di-appear.  If  !hi-  -miling  future  should  ever  be  realized  for 
US   by   any. of  our  lovers   of  war  at   any  price,  women  and   men 

would  he  equallj  combatant.  They  would  suffer  alike  from 
attack,  an.'        attacking  would  be  mainlj  an  aviator's  job,  and 

plentj    of   Wi  'ire  to   take  to  aviation   SOOn,   they   would 

probably  be  busj    in  attacking  too.     The  growth  of  scientific 

Warfe   I  not    kind    to   people   who   wanted    to   keep   women  oul 

of  the  vote  because  they  would  not  have  -hone  in  one  of  the 

'-ironu'   man   event-'    that    used    to   be   war." 

The    SOI     of    Oxford  |  .ill, in    like    tile 

which    armies    have    vainli  battered,"    falling   open    of    itself   at 

ruard  agi  ition,  it  Bees  this  a-  "only 

the  fir               and  all  the  old  padlocks  may  not  be  found 

completely   rusted  awa  me."     still   "it  i^  hardly 

red  thai  now  •  m.iv  become  Premier,  Lord 

Chancellor  >rd  will   write  itself  down  as  the 

uni  that  will  onlv  d  examine  her -and  will  not  let 
her 


CHICAGO'S   CHAGRIN    OVER   HER  OPERA 

THE  "SNIFFS"  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  critic-  at 
the  performances  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  in 
these  Eastern  cities  drive  a  Chicago  musical  critic  to 
despair  of  all  such  visits  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Why  -Mid 
the  opera  company  east  at  all,  he  asks,  when  just  as  much 
money  can  be  lost  by  a  tour  of  the  Middle  West,  and  with  far 
greater  profits  of  appreciation  and  cultural  n  We  have 

already  noticed  this  campaign  of  Mr.  W.  I..  Hubbard,  music 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  bul  h<  is  moved  to  redoubled 
effort  when  hi    sees  t!c    \.w    York  critics  a  patronizing 

attitude."  What  h.  seems  to  omit  is  the  fad  of  New  York's 
delight  over  the  opportunity  the  Chicago  organization  has 
afforded  of  hearing  the  French  opera-  no1  in  the  Metropolitan's 
repertory.  But  these  crumb-  an  nol  a  feast,  and  the  Western 
critic  tast<  a  only  the  bitter  pill  of  disapproval.  The  misfortune 
that  the  Chicago  Opera  suffered  in  the  death  of  its  director. 
Mr.  ( 'ampanini,  only  exaggerated  the  disabilities  inherent  in 
the  situation  for  a  traveling  company.  Mr.  Hubbard  writes 
at  the  time  the  company  had  nearly  completed  its  Boston 
season,  with  the  returns  of  the  New  York  season  fully  casl  up. 
The  loss  of  Mr.  Campanini  resulted,  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  in  "a 
lowering  of  the  artistic  standard  of  the  organization  and  its 
offering,  which  could  but  make  anxious  those  who  admired 
what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  and  who  wished 
see  progress  rather  than  retrogression  be  the  rule  for  the  present 
and  the  future."     He  goes  on: 

"It  was  known  tha  these  conditions  were  in  large  measure 
unavoidable,  since  no  selection  of  an  actual  directing  manager 
was  to  be  made  until  the  season  ended.  The  shortcomings 
were  therefore  overlooked  or  excused.  But  the  effect  upon  the 
future  is  subject  for  a  certain  amount  of  alarm.  Especially 
so  since  the  New  York  season  has  broughl  a  summing  up  by  the 
critics  which  pronounces  the  visit  there  this  year  distinctly 
inferior  artistically  to  those  of  preceding  seasons. 

"The  rough,  unprepared  performances  have  given  the  Gotham 
iewers  good  chance  to  question  why  the  Chicago  company 
needs  com?  to  New  York,  and  the  question  is  not,  raised,  it 
would  seem,  without  reason.  The  going  to  New  York  is  un- 
mistakably carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  so  far  as  opera  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  Metropolitan  supplies  all  the  operatic  fare  that 
is  needed.  It  would  seem  that  the  field  for  the  Chicago  company 
to  utilize  and  wherein  it  might  accomplish  actual  educational 
and  cultural  results  is  the  great  Middle  West. 

"The  larger  cities  in  the  territory  from  the  Alleghanie-  to  the 
Rockies  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Canadian  boundary  should. 
and  it  is  believed  could,  supply  the  company  with  ample  outlet 
for  all  the  time  and  activity  which  Chicago  can  not  utilize.  The 
cultivating  and  repairing  of  this  territory  wotdd  mean  the 
creating  of  new  interest  and  new  patrons  for  Chicago's  grand 
opera,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  tin  performing  of  a  true 
service  to  music  and  to  progress.  The  going  to  New  York  and 
Boston  is  inertly  the  gratifying  of  a  poor  kind  of  ambition  and 
pridl — an  ambition  and  pride  which  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cam- 
panini personally  can  be  understood  and  excused,  but  which  in 
the  case  of  the  organization  itself  is  wholly  without  reason. 

"We  gain  nothing  in  prestigi  l>\  going  to  New  York.  Fully 
a-  much  money  is  losl  as  would  be  in  playing  cities  closer  at 
hand.     And  wi  \ew   York  merely  another  opportunity  to 

sniff  at  us  and  to  take  a  patronizing  attitude  toward  us.  ( Chicago 
belongs  to  the  West,  and  Bhould  waken  to  the  fact, avail  herself 
of  opportunities  the  West  offers,  and  be  proud  that  she  is  what 
sh.    i-      \.  i    Fork  i-  not  necessary    to  her." 

words  of  praise  written  about  the  Chicago  com- 
pany when  the  season  was  on  here;  but  these  words  seemed  not 
to  have  balm  enough  to  -alv>  the  hurt  of  other-  not  so  favorable. 
In  the  culling  from  New  York's  critical  opinion-  Mr.  Hubbard 
shows,  perhaps,  the  ll.  I  reSUll  of  the  New  York  SeaSOll  better 
than  any  attempt  at  balancing  we  might  make.      At  all  even  t£ 

can  do  no  inju  •  <  Ihioagi 

"In  tlie  thirty-eighl  performances  giv<  n  in  New  York,  thirty- 
two  and  two  ballets  wen   presented.     Of  these  five  were 

works  which  were  not  done  here  in  Chicago—  Falstaff,'  'Aphro- 
dite,'   'La    Gioconda,'    'Dinorah,'   and    'Cavalleria    Rusticana.' 
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The  financial  losses  have  amounted  to  about  $150,000  for  th<- 
five  weeks,  the  patronage  having  been  good  only  when  some  all- 
star  easts  were  offered  or  when   Ruffo,  Galli-Curci,  or  Mar; 
Garden  appeared. 

"in  speaking  of  the  reason  for  the  Chicago  company's  coming 
to  New  York,  Mr.  Krehbiel,  in  the  Tribune,  says: 

"'The  raiaon  d'dtre  has  been  weakened  by  the  company's 
departure  from  the  repertory  which  distinguished  it  when  it  was 
first  in  rivalry  as  well  as  when  it  was  in  (piasi-collahorat  ion  with 
the  local  establishment,  and   to  maintain    ii    a'    home  as  well  as 

here  dependence  has  had  to  !><■  placed  upon  a  few  sing 
unusual  gifts  and  popularity,  such  as  Mine.  Galli-Curci,  Rosa 
ltaisa,  Mary  Garden,  and,  this  year, 
Alessandro  Bonci,  and  Tifta  Ruffo, 
Except  Miss  Garden,  however,  these 
artists  seem  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
introduce  new  and  vita.ll7.ing  elements 
into  Mm    repertory,  with   the   result    that 

there   does   not.   appear   to   have   been 

any    substantial    growth    in    the    public 
patronage.' 

"Mr.  Huneker,  in  The  World,  com- 
mences his  summary  with  a  quotation 
from  Bossuet  to  the  effect  that  'good 
intentions  combined  with  limited  in- 
telligence are  fatal  in  high  places.'  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  that,  artistically,  the 
qualify  of  the  Chicago  company's  per- 
formances was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
previous  season.  This  is  *a  fact  not  to 
be  contravened  by  the  denials  of  over- 
heated partisanship.  .  .  .  The  Chicago 
company  boasts  a  roster  of  splendid 
voices,  but  is  sadly  handicapped  because 
of  its  present  management.  It  is  over- 
managed.  Too  many  cooks  have  burned 
the  broth  so  cunningly  oqneocted  by  the 
late  and  lamented  Cleofonte  ( 'ampanini. 

"'The  vocal  factor  is  the  principal  in 
an  operatic  company,  but  as  everything 
is  relative,  it  soon  becomes  a  peril  if  not 
subjected  to  the  same  laws  that  control 
all  organizations  from  a  church  to  a 
political  machine.  Organization.  That's 
the  test.  !VU  those  songbirds  don't  make 
an  operatic  summer  if  not  guided  by  a 
master  hand.  That  hand  Mr.  Cam- 
panini  possest.  Even  his  friends  admit 
this  and  friends  are,  generally  speaking, 
foes.  Thus  far  no  one  has  stepf  into  the 
shoes  of  the  dead  man.  Chaos  has 
resulted.' 

"  After  pointing  out  the  failure  to  pre- 
sent the  more  interesting  novelties  that 
bad  been  promised,  Mr.  Huneker 
continues: 

"However,  lack  of  novelties  is  a 
shortcoming  thai  may  lie  laid  against 
the  management  of  any  opera-house 
anywhere.  The  public  doesn't  care 
lor    novelties,      Every    manager    knows 

that.  But  to  pitchfork  operas  on  to  the  stage  without  adequate 
rehearsing  is  an  unforgivable  offense.     Medioore  scenic  Bettings 

with  tin  exceptions  of  Norman-Bel  Geddes  in  "Boudour" 
and  Robert  Edmond  Jones  in  "The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta.'' 
both  refreshingly  individual — an  orchestra  thai  was  overworked, 
and  no  judgment  in  making  the  repertoire,  indifferent  choral 
bulging,  slovenly  stage  management,  and  through  no  fault  of 

■  lules  Speck,  and  added  to  a  catalog  of  minor  ills,  there  is  the 
problem  of  the  Lexington  Theater  with  its  diabolically  clear 
.-'constics,  truly  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 

Tho  the  house  could  hardly  hold  the  audiences  that  followed 
the  great  stars,  Mr.  Hubbard  indicts  these  singers  with  giving 
a  poor  artistic  return.  Of  course,  he  was  out  of  hearing  of 
Raisa's  and   Ruffo's   Italian   following.      So  he  records: 

"All  tlie  reviewers  throughout  the  season  have  commented 
on  the  constant  forcing  of  the  voices  by  Mine.  Raisa,  Mr.  Buffo, 
and    Mr.    Sohipa.      Mr.     Henderson    commences    his    sumniarv 

with  discussion  of  this  tendency  and  its  baleful  effects.     He  Bays: 

'Miss  Garden  and  her  pictorial  art  were  once  the  idols  of  the 
Chicago  opera  patrons.       Titta  Buffo,  and  the  cydopean  "voice 


MARY    GARDEN, 


shown  here  in  the  role 

in  New  York  for  the  tlrsi 
"  New  York    critics   arc 


III.,    thunder."  are  now    its  contribution!  to  Uk    gL 

broughl  into  the  world  by  'In  spiritual  exaltation  of 

He  declare-  the  performance-  of  '  II ami-  •  d    one  of  tbi 

disheartening  revelations  of  depraved  lias 

had  the  misfort  tine  to  n itm  •-  in  i: 
"The  theater   wat  crowded   and   Run  d   Hamlet  'in  a 

manner    which    violated    al  'anon    of    art    and    good 

taste.    .    .    .    lb-    talked    and    ihouted  when    h.-    f.  It    li,                1|. 

Occasionally   abandoned   all    pri  lid 

Bing    he    exhibited     all     ama/.ii  Hi- 

ehief  asset   .  .  .  was  a   tremendous  and   prolonged   volumi    of 

tone  .,ii  a  high  not..      And  I  what  hi-  ibouting  OOmp 

ttt    to  acclaim. 

<  tan  thing  is  certain.     '  i  the 

Chicago  Opera  Company,  which  ha 
atlj   thrown  '.,  'he  wind-  mo 
•  arlier   pretensions   to   line  arl 
continue  to  live  b.\    noise  aloi 
effect  of  th<  cultivation  of  a  less  .  legant 
repertoin    and    the  open  invitation  to 
operagoen  of   refined  •■ 

hoiu.  on     more     than 

one   occasion    bj    'he    number   of   un- 
occupied seal  b.' 

"('an   the    director-    of    th<     Chi 

Opera   Association   afford    tO   ILMi' 
estimates    and    COnclusionfl  >>f    ' 
York  critics?     Would   it    not    b.    a-    well 
to  look  facts  straight  in  tin    face,  find 

out  the  proper  and  worth-w  bile  field 
work   for  the   company,  and    then  turn 
to  it?" 

The  misgivings  of  this  Chicago  critic 
are  in  no  wise  shared  bj  the  redoubtable 
Man    Garden,    guiding   -tar.   - 
Bay,  of  tin  Chicago  organization.     And 
she  undergoes  band-to-hand  encounters 
with    the    New     York    critics  win. 
cast    down    the    -oul   of    Mr.    Hub1 
lntei\ iewed    by    Tl ■    Musieat 
New   York     on    tin     \  .ry  theme  of  Mr. 
Hubbard's  preachment,  -h'    comce  out 

oil    t  lie   other   side: 

"'Do  you  think  it  wise  for  the  e 

pany  to  go  to  New  York'.'"     I  asked. 
"Wh\  not?' 
"'The  critics  "roasted"   th< 

Eation  and  most  of  the  art  - 

"New    York   critics  are  all   dried-up 

old  men."  she  hurried  to  answer. 

have  no  "modern  sap"  in  their  n 

and   the  only    man    fur    whom    I    g 

d —  is  Huneker.      The  balance    I*...    m.< 

to  death.' 

"'Would  you  undertake  a  tour  with 
the  company  '.' ' 

"    Sunlv  .'  came  the  r.  id   1 

would  try  to  show  tlie  people  throughout  the  eountrj  that  the 
Chioago  Opera  Association  .-an  get  bigger  and  stronger  everj 
year.      Who  knows  then" 

'"Thank-.  Miss  Garden.     1  will  writ,  most  ..f  the  ii 
things  you  have  just  told  me,  but  a  few  of  them  1  will  k^ 
preciously  in  the  foremost  corner  of  my  memo 

"Of  course,'  concluded  the  prima  donna.    I  only  have  told 
you  what  I  would  .!<>  if  1  were  th<  J  manag  art] 

forgot  in  my  enthusiasm  a-  to  future  plans  t..  -a>  that  1  hs 
been  asked   to  become  manager  or  ;..  givi    mj  Jtho 

Harold   Mc(  'ormi.k   has  aski  d   mi 

close   of    the    BeaSOn.        1    will    be    there.' 

"' Some  artist-  or  ma>  b.     backer-   of  rould 

try  to  work  against  you.1 

"'1    am    a    fighter.       1    am    an    AugO-SaXOn,    and 

gosh  I  nothing  better  than  a  ftghl      A: ... 
1  am  right  there  in  tlie  fraj  ;  but  • 

with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  1  would  pat  their  cheeks." 
"Thus  the  writer  took  lea\<   of  charming wotna 

artistic    world,    to-day    an    angel,    to-morrow  ~-     but 

Friday,    March    12,  an   adorable,  simple,  and    (itm    An 

girl." 


of  Aphrodite,  produced 
time  this  mini,  thinks 
all   dricd-up  old  men." 


INTRODUCING  CHRIST  INTO   INDUSTRY 
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TAKE  YOUR  TROUBLES  TO  THE  LORD-  he's 
your  Big  Boss."  was  the  counsel  recently  received 
and  exited  upon  by  a  bodj  of  mill-worker-  In  Wheel- 
ing, W.  \'a.,  who  were  or  the  verge  of  going  ou1  on  strike,  and 
in  Cleveland,  <)..  a  dispute  between  Swifl  &  Co.  and  550 
packing-house  employees  was  settled  after  the  strikers  and  the 
management  of  the  plant  had  listened  to  a  homily  on  the  love 
of  < ; •  »<  1  and  the  necessity  of  returning  to  his  teachings  by  John 
.1.  Walsh,  Conciliation  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.     "We  musl  gel  back  to  God's  teachings, 

and  musl    hav<    brotherlj    love  in  our  hearts  to  make  tin    world's 

great  undertakings  go  forward,"  exhorted  Mr.  Walsh.  In  the 
West  Virginia  town  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  to  the  solution  of  modern  industrial  problems  has 
I. cen  suggested  to  the  Ohio  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
l>.\  Will  II.  Colvig,  a  locally  prominent  business  man  known  as 
the  "peace-maker,"  and  that  body  has  definitely  indorsed  the 
teachings  of  Christ  as  a  platform  on  which  both  capital  and 
labor  can  meet  and  agree.  Mr.  Colvig  has  been  successful  in 
many  instances  in  settling  labor  troubles  to  the  satisfaction  of 
aoth  employer  and  employee,  and  on  several  occasions  he  has 
found  a  Scriptural  truth  coupled  with  a  mild  exhortation  to  be 
lufficienl  to  persuade  an  agitator  to  turn  from  Ins  self-appointed 
dssion  of  stirring  the  ashes  of  discontent.  The  Golden  Rule 
often  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  toward  bringing  capital 
and  labor  to  a  common  understanding;  but  in  Wheeling  and  its 
\  icinage  it  seenis  for  the  firsl  time  to  have  been  put  into  practise 
w  ith  effectn  e  result.     There  it  i-  planned  to  rely  on  this  principle 

ami  on  I  he  virtue  of  brotherly  love  to  compose  all  the  differences 

which  maj  arise  between  employers  and  the  workingmen.  The 
local  press  generalh  agree  that  t lie  Christian  doctrine  may  be 
found  to  be  permanently  practicable,  and  one  paper  suggests 

that  its  local  enunciator  be  placed  on  the  next  Federal  Industrial 
Commission.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  labor  assembly 
announce  : 

•  I'n  i.  Re  it  hereby  resolved,  thai  we,  the  duly  elected  dele- 
gates  representing  all  of  the  organized  crafts  of  the  Wheeling 
district,  do  hereby  unanimously  declare  il  to  be  our  belief  that 

the  teachings  of  Chri8l  Constitute  a  platform  upon  which  all 
men  can  ag] 

" Secondly ,  Thai  W<  believe  they  can  bo  applied  to  modern  in- 
dustrial problems. 

"  Thirdly ,  Thai  we  will  cooperate  with  those  who  will  join  with 
ii    in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  applj  his  teachings  in  tin  Wheeling 

disl  i'n  i 

"Fourthly,  A-  further  evidence  ol  ■  eritj  \\<  have  duly 

appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  confer  and  decide  what  methods 
hall  be  pursui  d." 

Tic  local  and  neighboring  labor  pn  ss  warmly  commend  the 
movement,  the  Columbu     0     /  remarking: 

"This  is  perhap  Irsl  tim<  that  either  capital  or  labor  has 

-  record  officially  indorsing  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

\  H'l    ■  ■  H  i    aimplj   the  fundamental  principles  of  th<   great  A. 

P.  of   I--.  namely,  the  second  command  aa  taught   bj    Jesus, 

"I'll,  mi  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'     On  such  a  stand  labor 

and  capital  would   I  trouble  to  get   together  and  with  the 

principle  carried  ..in  bj  labor,  capital  can  nol  r<  -i-t  the  influence 
and  wi.u Id  have  tomakeoondJ  hi  1>.>i  h  of  wages  and  hours 

of  employment  because  th<  public  would  nol  stand  for  them  to 

rto    Otherwise.      W<     CO  Winding    Central    bodj 

ih.  i  :  ..n  the  i>  aohinj  <  !hris1  and  know  with  such 

uried  out  iti  n,|  practise  they  wttl  win." 

The  Wheeling    \ 


"Criticism  of  such  a  movement  will  come  only  from  com- 
munists or  Soviets,  and  fortunately  few  of  them  are  found  in 
Christian  institutions.  The  principle  of  'doing  unto  other-  as 
you  would  be  done  by'  i-  a  pretty  good  one  to  follow  and  it- 
observance  would  tend  to  remove  many  difficulties,  industrial 
or  otherwise,  and  a  little  closer  attention  to  the  principle  of 
Christianity  in  our  daily  life  would  make  a  world  of  things  look 
brighter." 

Opportunity  to  t«>t  the  practicability  of  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple in  settling  labor  disputes  is  now  presented  in  the  striki  of 
the  teamsters  in  Wheeling,  who  are  demanding  a  minimum  wagi 
of  $24  a  week.  Tli.  \  are  having  every  morning  religious  services 
conducted  by  a  regularly  ordained  minister.  "They  have  to 
strike  because  the  employers  will  not  act  as  their  brothers' 
k<  epers!"  says  the  Wheeling  Majority,  official  labor  organ  and  the 
only  labor  paper  in  that  section  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  reminding 
it-  readers  that  "on  the  th.or\   that  we  are  OUT  brothers'  keeper-. 

we  have  in  Wheeling  to-day  at  hast  thirty-two  churches,  worth 
more  than  $3,000,(XX),  maintain  upward-  of  fifty  salaried  milli- 
ters and  other  church  worker-  u  ith  an  annual  pay-roll  of  $100,000, 
and  pay  out  ever\  year,  to  keep  the  churches  comfortable, 
another  $150,000."     Continuing: 

"The  teamsters  are  more  consistent.  There  are  a  few  highly 
paid  men  among  them — one  or  two  who  receive  $40  a  week; 
but  they  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  their  brothers  who  receive  1.  -- 
than  $24;  they  recognize  that  they  are  their  brothers'  keeper-! 

"The  emploj'ers  have  been  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  and 
singing  their  psalms,  and,  if  they  thought  at  all  about  such  a 
secular  thing  as  the  wages  of  their  workers,  they  have  dismissed 
the  teamsters  from  their  minds  as  'rough-necks,'  men  outside 
the  pale  of  consideration:  thus  violating  another  express  com- 
mand of  the  leader  in  whose  teachings  they  have  built  $3,000,000 
worth  of  churches  and  are  spending  $2">0,000  a  year.  $20,830 
per  moil!  h,  $231  per  eight-hour  day,  $28.93  cents  per  hour,  about 
a  half  a  dollar  a  minute! 

"The  teamsters  are  accepting  the  teachings  of  Jesus  at  their 
face  value,  with  no  mental  reservations.  They  have  laid  their 
case  before  the  churches  of  this  city.  They  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  test  out  the  declaration  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  can  be  applied 
to  modern  industrial  problems.  They  have  invited  ministers 
of  all  denominations  to  address  their  meetings;  they  have  at- 
tend..1  services  in  churches;  they  have  proved  thai  they  are  not 
'rough-necks,'  or  irresponsible  disturbers  of  the  peace;  proved 
that  they  are  merely  American  workingmen,  trying  to  be  bus- 
bands,  and  citizens,  and  fathers  of  the  children  who  are  to  be  the 

citizens  of  t  he  next  generation. 

"The  little-minded  may  say  they  are  doing  this  for  effect,  for 
an  ulterior  motive:  the  ministers  who  have  addrest  them,  who 
ha\.  m.t  with  them  and  studied  them,  will  not  say  that.  But 
how  about  this:  One  of  their  members  died,  leaving  a  widow 
sick  in  bed,  with  a  week-old  baby  that    afterward   died,  and  two 

other  helpless  3  oung  children;  it  requires  no  imagination  to  picture 

the  condition  of  this  little  famih  left  suddenly  without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  bread-winner  who  earned  less  than  $24  per  Week, 
when  he  lived  and  worked.  Three  million  dollars'  worth  of 
churches  in  Wheeling  did  not  know  about  it.  tho,  nor  did  $350,- 
000-per-year  worth  of  church-workers;  the  golden  sun  thai 
earned   through   the  stain.  .1  glass  of  the  churches  did   nol 

h   around   the  all.  y   corners  into   thai    bar.'  sick-room.      Hut 

the  teamsters  knew  about  it.  th.y  appointed  themselves  their 
brothers'  k.  <  pi  rs,  they  created  a  benefit  fund  by  immediate  and 

unanimous  action,   and    liny    assessed    themsches   si    each,   and 
-h  to  the  widow  ! 

"Th.    t.amsters  have  issued  a  challeng.    to  every  church,  to 

ry  minister,  and  to  everj   member  of  a  church  in- Wheeling; 

they  can  answer  thai   challenge  onlj    bj    practising  what   they 

preach,  by  doing  what  the  Master  thej  Follow  told  them  to  do." 
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THE  METHODIST   REUNION   PLAN 

AT  THIS  JUNCTURE  OF  HISTORY,  "when  loeiet;  U 
Z-k  rocking  and  reeling  for  lack  of  clean-cut  leadership 
-*■  ■**-  in  the  realms  of  religion  and  ethics,"  the  4.(XX),(K)0 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  2,0<)0,(MH) 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  do  well,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  lay  observer  like  the  Washington  Herald,  "  to  agree  to  unite 
forces,  avoid  waste,  cease  disputing  about  the  old,  and  help 
usher  in  the  worthy  new."  Other  daily  newspapers  expect 
the  reunion  plan,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  a  joint  commission, 
to  ho  ratified  by  the  Conferences  of  the  two  Methodist  Churches 
which  separated  in  1844  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  a  majority 
of  those  Methodist  papers  whose  opinions  have  come  to  our 
notice  seem  to  expect  and  to  advocate  this  result.  Yet  there 
are  strong  critics  of  the  plan  in 
both  denominations  and  ratifica- 
tion will  not  be  accomplished 
without  protest.  The  commis- 
sion, it  is  interesting  to  note, 
simply  passed  their  draft  of  the 
constitution  to  the  churches  "as 
the  best  that  we  have  been  able 
to  agree  upon."  The  reunited 
denomination  is  to  be  called  the 
Methodist  Church.  To  outline 
very  briefly  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  it  pro- 
\  ides  tor  annual  conferences  as 
at  present;  six  regional  confer- 
ences for  white  Methodists  with 
boundaries  as  outlined  in  the  ac- 
companying map,  a  colored  re- 
gional conference,  and  certain 
foreign  regional  conferences,  all  having  important  jurisdictional 
powers,  including  the  eloction  of  bishops;  a  General  Conference 
with  legislative  power  over  all  distinctively  conned ional  affairs 
such  as  membership,  ministry,  ordinations,  hymnal,  ritual,  annual 
conferences,  property,  benevolent  boards,  and  bishops  (oxcepi 
election);  and  a  judicial  council  with  duties  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  nation.  This  plan,  which 
carries  pro\  isions  for  its  own  amendment,  and  is  worked  out  in 
considerable  detail,  is  to  go  first  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
icral  Conference  which  meets  next  month  and  then  to  the 
annual  conferences  for  ratification.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  whose  General  Conference  meets  in  1922,  must 
ratify  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  it  will  require  several  years 
to  bring  about  the  consummation  of  the  plan  if  it  is  adopted. 

While  the  sentiment  of  both  churches  as  exprest  by  church 
papers  undoubtedly  favors  unification,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  compromise  plan  just  described  will  not  suit  everybody. 
But  Zion's  Herald  (Boston),  a  New  England  organ  of  Northern 
Methodism,  believes  that  the  plan  is  on  the  whole  "honorable 
and  just  to  both  the  churches,"  that  it  is  workable,  t hat  it  will 
reall]  bring  the  two  churches  together,  and  will  unite  their  forces 
and  their  resources  in  one  organic  body,  and  that  therefore  "we 
should  thank  Ood  and  go  forward,  trusting  time  to  cure  the  ills 
we  fear."  Tho  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  feels  that  the 
united  church  of  the  future  may  be  trusted  "either  to  mend  or 

scrap  any  such  machinery  "  as  maj  be  found  useless  or  dangerous. 
"If  it  is  not  an  absolutely  perfect  instrument,  it  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  wise  progress,"  affirms  The  Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate  (Chicago).  It  seems  to  The  Michigan  Christian  Ad- 
•  (Detroit)  that  "the  interests  of  all  seem  to  be  carefulh 
safeguarded,"  and  "the outcome  wilTbe  a  united  church.'*  The 
editor  of  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati1  predicts 
the  adoption  of   the   plan  by    the   Northern    Methodists.      The 


Prom  ' '  The  Central  Christian  advocate,*' 

THE    UNITED    STATES   OF   METHODISM. 

The    six   "regional  conferences"  into  which   the  new    reunion   plan 

divides  united  Methodism.     Colored   Methodism   makes  up  ;t  seventh 

"region."     Sixteen    minor    Methodist    bodies   are   not    included. 


California    Christian    Advocate    "congratulates   tl  ion 

on  being  able  to  unite  on  a  plan  which  t  any  thing 

commend  it  to  the  membership  of  both  churches,"     Ti 
York  (In i  Han   Advocate,  official  organ  of  th<    Northern  bo< 
expects  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  and  deetan  i  'hat  it  for 

which  wi  can  -tand  with  a  clear  cot  ng  con- 

fidence of  its  adequacy  to  meet  tin  tremendotj 
times  and  of  th<  situation."  be  e.iitor  of  '/ 

Herald,  a  little  lees  confidently,  "it  appears  that  all  th«  i' 
which  seemed  to  conflict   have  been  measurably   provided  I 
if  they  have,  no  matter  how  difficult  the  next  prooedui  i« . 

I  am  unqualifiedly  for  the  plan  of   unification,  without    dodg 
the  fact   that  making  BUCh  a  plan,  tho  it   has  pro\e<|  difficult 

relath  <  !y  easy  compared  to  the  task  of  making  it  full 

Some  editors  are  even   tnon    guarded.      'I  hi    Method* 

Journal  (Athens,  Tenn.  .  which 

U  in  a  position  to  nth-el  Northern 

Methodist     i»ordi  r     si  ntiment, 

ees  opposition  to  tin  •  . 
idea,  the  status  of  the  Episeo- 

pacy,  and  the  place  of  e,,](,p  .1 

men  in  the  new  church,  and 
dudes   that    "while  ihi    plan   i-- 

the    best   yet     prOPOSOd,     I'     ' 
run   the   gantlet    of  opp' 
Dr.  ( '.  B.  Spenci  r  w  ho  earai 
desires  the  reunion  of  Method- 
ism, has  been  analyzing  the  plan 
in  his  (i  n trot  Christian  A 
(Kansas    Citj   .  ami    criticizing 
various  provisions  without  com- 
ing  out    definitely   eithi  r  for  or 
against  r 

.1  d\  OCatt  Portland        belli 

ibis  "the  best  plan  we  were  able 
to  agree  upon  under  the  circumstances,"  but  says: 

'The  plan  looks  like  ;i  MHTender  to  the  fe;irs  of  the  Church 
South.      Regional     Conferences,     limited     negro    r.  pr  on. 

supreme  court,  three-fourths  majority  requirement  for  con- 
stitutional changes,  and  the  \otes  of  any  two  Regional  Confer- 
ences sufficient  to  nullify  legislation  are  concessions  secured  un- 
der the  guise  of  protecting  the  weaker  church  and  appeal  to 
sectional  prejudices,  which  practically  establish  a  tyranny  of 
minority.  .  .  .  The  suggested  plan  makes  in  realitj   six  whiti 

churches  and  one  colored  church.  The  South  is  kept  praetiealh 
intact,  while  the  North  will  turn  over  t '-  Woe  130,000  Northern 
Methodists  in  exchange  for  34,000  Southern  Methodists,  who 
come  within  regional  lines  predominantly  Methodist  Episcopal." 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  editorial  sentiment 
is  predominatingly  in  favor  of  the  reunion  plan.  Tin  Nash- 
ville christian  Advocate,  the  Genera]  Conferenoi  organ,  dedan  - 
emphatically:     "We believe  in  the  unification  propoa  The 

plan  appeals  to  the  New  Orleans  christian 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  enable  the  two  churel 
get  her  in  a  realh  unified  workable  organization,"  tho  it  would  hi 
preferred  to  set  "the  negro  apart  in  a  separate  church." 
Alabama  C)  Advocate  (Birmingham    believes  that  th<   ; 

posed  constitution  "  should  reeeh  <  the  support  of  all  a  ho  bd  i 

that    it    would     be    for    the    glory    of    our    Christ     for    Ann  r: 

Methodism    to   be   reunited."      In    YY 

Herald   heartih    approves,    the    Baltimon     v 

finds  it  "eminently  fair  to  both  churches,"  and  tin   Louisville 

'r.i!   M,  is  confident  that  the  plan  "is  workabl< 

presents  a   feasible    l>a«-is  of  union." 

Chattanooga  .  Ttu  Arka  ■•    Littl<   Rock),  the  Rich- 

mond Christian  Dallas),  and 

St.  Louis  Christian    I  U   also  favor  th<    plan. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  there  an  Southern  M<  thodist  papers  which 
seem  to  take  their  stand  with  several  Southern  numlnTJ  of  thv 


i-j 
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joint  commission  who  refused  to  sign  the  report.  The  editor 
of  Tfo  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  says  thai  "the  pro- 
nouncements w  bich  the  united  church  would  be  likeh  to  make  as 
to  the  negro  in  politics,  in  society,  and  in  the  public  generally, 
would  seriously  handicap  the  work  of  the  church  in  the  South." 
The  Southern  Christian  Advocatt  in  South  Carolina  thinks  rati- 
fication improbable.  The  editor  of  The  Pacific  Methodist 
Advocati  San  Francisco  .  also  thinks  that  unification  "is  yel  a 
good  waj  off,"  and  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Wedeyan  Christian 
Advocati  objects  to  the  plan  as  unfair  to  the  negroes,  as  "break- 
ing up  the  identity  of  the  churches  by  mixing  one  section  of  the 
country  with  another  so  diverse  in  its  ideals,  its  traditions,  and 
its  customs,"  and,  in  omitting  the  word  Episcopal  in  the  name  of 
the  church  and  in  modifying  episcopal  powers,  as  tending  to 
"destroj    the  episcopacy  in  American  Methodism." 

Hut  tin  sharpest  criticism  of  the  new  plan  comes  from  r<  ip- 
resentatives  of  the  colored  membership  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Tin  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate,  organ 
of  th.'  colored  conferences,  declares  that  instead  of  helping  the 
movement  to  [jet  together,  the  Louisville  plan  "may  give  the 
most  tremendous  setback  that  organic  union  has  ever  had." 
'I'he  reason  for  this,  it  says,  is  "partly  in  the  plan  itself  and  more 
largely  in  the  fact  that  neither  church  is  ready  for  such  union." 
The  New  Orleans  weekly  presents  the  colored  Methodists' 
pecific  objections  to  the  plan  in  the  shape  of  a  long  article  by 
that  distinguished  colored  Methodist  theologian,  Dr.  J.  W.  E. 
Bowen.      He  sums  it  all  up  when  he  says,  in  his  final  paragraph-: 

'The  sum  and  substance  of  the  legislation  for  the  negro  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  couched  in  the  stunting,  debarring, 
forbidding,  crushing,  prohibitive  expression,  'Thou  Shalt  Not." 


FINDING   REPENTANCE   IN   GERMANY 

Tll<>  HE  HAD  BEEN  WARNED  to  expect  a  defiant 
and  reckless  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  some 
measure  of  insolence  toward  visitors  from  countries  with 
which  Germany  had  been  at  war.  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D., 
Lb. I).,  one  of  a  commission  sent  to  study  the  religious  situation 
in  thai  country,  beard  in  a  conference  a1  The  Hague  a  Christian 
acquit  3cenc<  to  the  charge  that  German]  had  violated  the  moral 
law  in  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Belgium.  Contrary  to 
what  he  had  been  advised  to  expect,  he  "met  perfect  cOUTteSJ 
from  all  classes,"  and  in  regard  to  the  German  view  of  the 
war.  found  "frank  admissions  are  not  wanting."  Courtesy  had 
been   expected    from    prominent    Christian    men    with    whom    Dr. 

lb-own  had  to  confer,  but  he  discovered  that  it  "characterized 
the  people  on  tin  -irn  i  and  in  the  hotels,  and  even  the  taxicab 
driver."      \    to  evidence  of  penitena   for  the  wrongs  committed 

h\  Germany,  he  takes  into  account  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
people  were  persuaded  into  the  belief  that   they  were  lighting  in 

a  worthy  cause  and  for  tin    -afety  of  the  Fatherland,' and  that 

Ihej    claim    that    "  a '  rocil  ies   were    committed    b\    the    Russians   ill 

East  Prussia  and  German  Poland  as  well  as  by  the  Germans  in 
Belgium."  a    German    delegation    willingly    confes 

German  wrong      Tin   storj   is  told  in  Th   Christian  Work: 

"The   Rev.    Dr.   Wilfred    Monod,  an  eminent    Protestant   of 
Paris  and  one  or  the  French  delegates  to  the  conference,  was 

unable  to  attend  on  account   of  ill  health,  but    he  wrote    ;i   I, 

with  i  request  that  it  be  read  to  the  confer,  nee.  In  this  letter 
he  si.-i  ■  d  m  Bubstanoe  that,  in  view  of  all  thai  Prance  and  Bel- 
gium had  Buffered  i  ermany's  invasion  of  Belgium, 

he  fell    that    at,  owal   and    regret    for   that    act 

a   necessary                    i    to   the  resumption  of  Christian 
Fellowship.     The   busim  unmitt leemed   it    wise   to  deal 

frankly  with  it,  showed  i'   privatelj    to  the  five  German  d< 

> i <•  I  'hen  read  it  in  full  to  the  conference  ai  the  close  of 

the    evenii  ui.      Th<  'i     then     Stated     that     if     the 

ration    Wish  d     !  ■•  plj  .    there    Would    be 

an  opportunity  the  n<  V1  thai  tim<    Dr    lb  I'    \ 

Spii    I  i  senior  i  of  the  < ;,  rman  d< ' 


and  in  the  finest  imaginable  Christian  spirii.  frankly  said  that 
the  German  delegates  agreed  that  he  should  state  that  they 
regarded  the  invasion  of  Belgium  as 'a  moral  wrong.'  Theinci- 
d(  nt  made  a  profound  impression.  The  whole  conference  recog- 
nized that,  whatever  mighl  be  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Ger- 
man delegates,  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  make  such  a  public 
confession;  but  they  did  it  in  a  way  that  softened  all  hearts. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  one  of  the  German 
delegates  told  an  American  delegate  that  the  German  delegates 
had  gone  to  The  Hague  with  the  full  intention  of  expressing  their 
sorrow  for  Germany's  treatment  of  Belgium  and  that  they  deeply 
regretted  that  the  letter  of  Dr.  Monod  had  prevented  them  from 
making  on  their  own  initiative  a  statement  that  they  would 
have  made  anyway.  Dr.  George  Nasmyth  learned  that  on 
August  6,  1914,  Pastor  Sigmund  Schultze  had  received  a  copy 
of  a  four-page  leaflet,  written  by  an  Englishman,  protesting 
against  the  war.  He  did  not  at  that  time  know  the  author 
was  Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodirkin.  of  London,  but  he  was  so  imprest 
by  its  Christian  spirit  that  he  translated  it  into  German  and 
had  thirty  thousand  copies  printed  and  distributed  in  Germany. 
He  was  promptly  arrested  and.  with  seventy  otlxrs.  broughl 
before  a  court  martial  on  a  charge  of  disloyally.  Most  of  his 
fellow  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  be  shot;  but  before  sentence 
had  been  pronounced  in  his  case  he  succeeded  in  getting  letter- 
to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  to  the  Kaiser,  to  whom  he  was 
personally  known.  The  Chancellor  and  the  private  secretary  of 
the  Kaiser  promptly  wrote  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  martial 
advising  it  not  to  punish  him.  The  military  tribunal  was  wrath- 
ful, but  it  dared  not  disobej  .  and  sigmund  Schultze  was  released." 


FRIENDS'  PLEA  FOR  FREE  SPEECH 

TIIK  SOCIETY  OK  FRIENDS,  which  has  always  been 
a  stanch  supporter  of  free  speech  and  liberty  of  action. 
is  sharply  critical  of  the  sedition  laws  pending  in  Con- 
gress, and  believes  these  bills  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  free- 
dom and  a  threat  to  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Speaking  from  its 
yearly  gathering  in  Philadelphia,  the  representative  meeting  of 
the  Society  sounds  a  warning  against  laws  repressive  of  public 
speech  and  writing,  and  bolsters  its  argument  against  them  by 
formidable  examples  from  history.  The  action  of  the  legislature 
of  New  York  in  contesting  the  ri^ht  of  five  Socialist  members 
to  take  their  seats  is  regarded  as  a  direct  blow  at  the  foundations 
of  government,  and  "the  menacing  and  pernicious  interference 
with  meetings  by  organized  groups  of  private  citizens  in  the 
name  of  patriotism  is  a  -inisier  blow  which  should  not  go  un- 
challenged." According  to  the  official  utterance  as  it  is  quoted 
in  The  hiring  Church  (Episcopal),  only  through  education  san 
we  understand  and  cure  the  present  unrest,  and  only  on  the 
condition  of  individual  liberty  can  we  pursue  the  path  of  peaoi  - 
able  and  orderly  advance.      'Pile  Quakers'  declaration  Bets  forth: 

"No  man   can   measure  the  harm   that    may  ensue  if  we  con- 
tinue these  encroachments  upon  fn  edom  of  expression.      Hist  or. 

is  replete  with  lessons  of  the  foil]  of  suppression.  Many  a  relig- 
ious and  political  martyr  should  have  taught   us  long  ago  that 

you  maj  torture  and  kill  and  silence  men.  but  you  do  not  silence 
truth.  The  ancient  truth  Bpoken  when  Christianity  was  th« 
feared  and  hated  doctrine  still  holds  to-da.\  :  'If  this  counsel  o- 
this  work  be  of  men  it  will  conn  to  naught,  but  if  it  be  of  Cod 
an  not  overthrow  it.'  Ye1  while  suppression  can  not  silence 
truth,  it  can  work  many  evils.  It  can  produce  stagnation  of 
nun's  minds,  and  in  so  doing  cut  the  tap-root  of  democracy. 
It  can  bring  disaster  to  those  who  impose  it.  as  it  did  when  the 
Federal  part]  passed  the  Sedition  Law  of  1798,  and  in  the  words 

Of  a  Leading  historian,  'From  the  day  the  bill  became  law  the 
Federal  party  went  steadily  down  1o  ruin.'  It  can  produce 
revolution.  Lei  France  and  Russia  bear  witness.  'I  will  make 
I  hem  conform  or  1  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land.'  cried  .lames 
I.  of  England  againsl  the  Puritans,  and  these  words,  it  has  been 
said,  'heralded  the  struggle  which  within  half  a  century  was  to 
deli\  er  up  .lames'  son  to  1 1t.    .  \,  i    r  ioni 

"No  i  asy  indifference  will  Buffice  to  maintain  freedom  among 
Libert]  asks  of  us  a  pi  price  of  tolerance  toward  those 

lo  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  show  tolerance.  Hut  il  is  only  the 
unpleasant  or  hated  utterance  that  really  t.  sts  the  quality  of  our 
liberty.  supreme  test   ,,f  ,-i\il  liberty,'  a   noted    English 

lord  l>iv  said,  'is  our  determination  to  proteol  an  unpopular 
minority  in  time  of  national  excitement.'" 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Henry    Sonnrlmr 
A     C'n  .    Inc. 


The  hlq  name  tin  clothes 


Styteplus 
Clothes 


Tttdc  Mitk  Reg. 

*45-$50$55*60 

The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price' 


Whichisitwithyou 

Is  it  highest  price  or  Styleplus? 

Are  you  going  to  pay  an  extravagant 
price  to  insure  getting  good  clothes— or 
buy  Styleplus,  which  guarantee  you  style 
and  all-wool  quality  at  moderate  price? 

The  all-wool  Styleplus  fabrics  are 
splendidly  tailored.  The  clothes  have 
style.  Every  suit  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Yet  you  pay  a  moderate 
price!  A  known  price  printed  on  the 
sleeve    ticket! 


Henry  Sbonebom  ck  Co..  Irv. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICA'S   KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES 
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BECAUSE   I  LIVE   YE   SHALL  LIVE   ALSO 


59 


EASTER — the  world's  great  festival  of  joy — is  here! 
Heap  the  altars  high  with  flowers;  let  the  anthems 
swell    with     gladness;    life    has    triumphed    over 
death,  and  t lie  Lord  of  Life  has  risen  IV the  grave! 

Out  of  the  East — out  of  the  lauds  of  the  first  Easter 
morning — are  coming   now  the  sounds  of  lamentations, 

and  weeping,  and  meat  mourning.  "Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  would  not  !>••  comforted,  because 
they   are   not." 

Death  and  sorrow  are  holding  carnival.  Piercing  erics 
of  dopair  make  discord  with  our  anthems  of  Easter  joy. 
In  this  day  of  glad  resurrection  graves  are  multiplying 
with  fearful  rapidity  in  the  dead  and  d\  ing  lands  of 
sacred  story.  So  fast  are  those  war-stricken  people 
perishing  from  hunger,  and  cold,  and  disease  that  graves 
enough  can  not  be  found,  tho  the  grave-diggers  work 
until  they  fall  exhausted  at  their  task.  In  shallow- 
trenches  bodies  are  Ireaped  together  and  scarcely  covered; 
here  and  there  an  arm  protrudes  from  the  stark  earth 
in  mute  appeal  to  heaven.  "If  only  the  refugees  were 
starving  we  could  make  some  headway,"  the  American 
Commissioner  cables;  "but  what  can  be  done  when  the 
entire  nation  is  starving,  and  that  is  what  is  happening." 

But  we're  celebrating  Easter — it  js  a  day  of  gladness 
ami  new  life.     Do  not  spoil  it  with  gruesome  pictures. 

"(  hrist  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day! 
Sons  of  men  acd  angels  say. 
Raise  your  joys  and  triumphs  high; 
Sing,  ye  heavens,  and  earth,  reply!" 

Listen  '  A  lit  lie  child  is  crying — out  there  in  the  cold — 
crying  tor  something  to  eat — crying  for  something  to 
cover  its  thin,  trembling  little  body — crying  tor  some  one 

to  give  the  love  and  comfort   the  dead  mother  never  more 

•  an  give.  The  piteous  cry  is  growing  weaker,  the  puny 
hand-,  outstretched  in  vain,  have  fallen  empty,  and 
another  starved  little  wait'  is  dead — while  ur  sing. 

One    little    child?      A    pity!      Rut    that    musl    not    -poll 

our  Easter  joy. 

One  little  child  dead?  One  weak  cry  of  childhood  to 
the  heart  of  humanity  unheeded?  This  very  day  a 
thousand— a  hundred  thousand — two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  little  children  there  in  the  lands  of  the  Risen 
Christ  are  crying  with  hunger  and  cold— are  crying  in 
Kilter  loneliness  and  fear,  tor  some  one  to  comfort  them 
a 1 1. 1  love  I  hem  back  to  life  and  gladness.  Their  oiih  hope 
for  these  thin--  i-  here,  with  you,  in  America. 

\Aill  you  buy  food  for  a  starving  little  girl  or  boy  in 
Armenia? 

Will  you  pay  for  warm  garments  for  a  naked  and 
shivering  lit  tie  1»» 

II. i  i    you  a  hear!  with  nough  to  spare  tor  these 

•     !.   loiieh    little  ones,   who   have  lost    all   thai    belongs  to 
dhood? 

Will  you  change  the  celebration  ter  from  mere 


ceremonies,  and  flowers,  and  singing  to  a  sharing  with 
the  Risen  Savior  in  hi*  work  of  giving  joy  and  life  to  the 
world  ? 

"Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also."  This  is  the  promise 
of  the  Risen  Christ.  Make  it  the  Easter  promise  o*f 
America  to  the  stricken  people  of  Anmenia.  Joy  be- 
longs to  those  who  make  joy.  Life  is  for  those  who  give 
life.  Out  of  the  overflowing  abundance  God  has  given 
us  here  in  America,  give  quickly,  give  generously  to  these 
needy  ones  that  they  may  live  at  this  Eastertime. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  you  mothers  of  Armenia!  Your 
little  ones  shall  not  die  in  your  anus!  Be  comforted! 
The  mothers  and  fathers  of  America  have  heard  your  cry 
for  help;  they  are  sending,  in  haste,  food  and  clothing  for 
you  and  your  darlings. 

Laugh,  little  children  of  the  Xear  East!  Laugh,  and 
play,  and  sing!  You  shall  not  be  hungry  nor  cold  any 
more.  Bread  is  coming,  and  milk,  and  warm  clothes 
from  America.  Do  you  know  about  America?  It  is 
big,  and  full  of  little  children,  and  there  is  love  enough, 
and  bread  enough  to  send  some  to  you,  so  that  you  may 
laugh  and  play,  again.     Of  course  we'll  hurry! 

Americans,  thank  God  for  the  life  he  has  given  you, 
for  now  you  can  give  life  to  the  dying.  Thank  God  for 
the  homes  and  the  joy  he  has  given  you.  for  now  you 
can  make  homes  for  the  homeless  and  fill  them  with  joy. 
Thank  God  for  the  abundance  of  food,  and  clothing,  and 
comforts  he  has  bestowed  upon  you,  for  now  you  can  feed 
the  starving,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  comfort  the  heart- 
broken who  CTJ  to  you  in  their  bitter  need.  It  is  your 
glad  Easter  service,  your  offering,  in  the  blessed  name 
of  the  Risen  Christ,  to  these  his  brethren.  Give  quickly, 
the  need  is  very  urgent;  give  generously,  the  need  is  very 
great. 

A  cablegram  from  Tiflis  warns  America  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  people  of  Armenia  can  not  exist  one 
week  without  our  assistance.  Their  salvation — their 
very  lives — depends  upon  the  immediate  supply  of  money 
to  keep  our  relief  organization  operating  and  our  supplies 
replenished.  Roads  are  blinked  to  all  except  American 
relief  workers.  Four  times  during  the  past  two  years 
we  of  Tin  LlTERART  DlOEST  have  heard  and  responded 
liberally  to  this  urgent  appeal.  Yet  within  the  past  lew 
weeks  we  have  been  privileged  to  sec  scores  of  cable- 
grams from  Armenia,  to  look  into  the  eyes  and  hear 
the  -lories  of  those  who  have  seen  and  known  the  un- 
speakable miseries  k^  that  stricken  land.  And  as  we  have 
read  these  cablegrams  and  looked  into  these  eyes  in  which 
are  mirrored  the  appealing  eyes  of  starving  mothers  and 
children,  we  have  felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  necessity 
to  give  still  another  five  thousand  dollars  at  this  Easter 
season,  and  so  to  pn>\  ide  food  and  clothing  for  five  hundred 
of  the  destitute  children  of  Armenia.  We  appeal  to  those 
million-  of  our  readers  whose  generous  hearts  never  fail 
to  respond  to  a  real  human  need,  to  join  us  again  at  thi- 
lime.      Si  ihI  your  checks,   now,   to  ClEVEI   \\l>  II.   DODGE, 

treasurer,  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  City. 
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Welch 

"THE     MATir^^r^]^      L>  R  I  TV  K '' 


/ 


ft  Welchs  1        * 

Vnapelade 

the  pure  ^  grmpr  ip  re-ad 

A    Wdck   Qu.. 

from    (hone 
grapes  and  pure    su\ 

■ 

It  is  smooth 
I  and  >. 

tumblers  from  your  gn  . 


DID  you  ever  think  of  the  connection  between 
pink  in  youthful  cheeks  and  the  purple  red 
of  Welch's?  Nature  had  a  purpose  in  storing 
such  healthful  richness  in  Concord  grapes.  She 
was  looking  out  for  her  children. 

Welch's  is  pure  —  alwa\         The  juice  of  full- 
ripe,    premium-grown    Concords,    fresh- pre- 
and  stored  in  glass — nothing  added,  nothing  taken 
away . 

Recipes  for  many  unusual  and  attractive  drinks 
for  receptions,  parties,  dinners  and  other  func- 
tions are  given  in  our  booklet,  "Welch  Ways." 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Your  grocer  or  druggist  can  suppl)  Welch's 
oy  the  bottle  or  by  the  case.  Ask  for  Welch's  at 
the  Soda  Fountain. 


^ne  Welch  Grape  Juice  Compairyv\\fcstfield,  JVlr 
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Better  Industrial  Housing 

V/ith   Plan    Treatment    That    Means    Economy 

Industrial  housing  is  on  a  new  plane.  Various  types  of 
houses  are  now  built — not  only  economically,  not  only 
durably— but  ARTISTICALLY  as  well. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  description  by  the  Architects  of  the 
Watertown  Housing  Project  prove  that,  after  months  of  intensive 
work  by  the  Committee  of  Design  and  the  Ordnance  Department 
in  planning  the  erection  of  three  hundred  houses  within  scheduled 
time,  CREO"DIPT"  Stained  Shingles  were  considered  the  best 
choice  for  side  walls  as  well  as  roofs,  for  their  economy,  durability, 
rapidity  in  laying,  variety  in  treatment,  beauty,  and  saving  of  labor  and 
painting  costs. 

"For  the  purpose  of  introducing  variety  in  plan  and  design,  FIVE 
PLAN  TYPES  were  adopted.  Each  type  of  house  has  two  variations 
in  design;  there  are  also  four  semi-detached  groups,  each  formed  by 
combining  two  of  the  above — thus  providing  fourteen  different  ex- 
terior designs.  In  addition,  each  design  is  reversed  in  plan,  and  an 
ADDITIONAL  VARIETY  ALSO  OBTAINED  IN  THE 
COLOR  SCHEME. 

"The  color  scheme  is  such  as  will  best  carry  out  a  colonial  atmos- 
phere. The  "iCREO^DIPT  Stained  Shingles  are  16 "  and  24"  lengths 
in  silver  and  weatherbeaten  gray  and  CREO"DIPT  Dixie  White, 
trimmed  with  white,  gray  or  cream,  to  harmonize." 

Among  other  housing  projects  using  CREO*DIPT  Stained  Shingles 
are  Firestone  Rubber  Co.,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Co.,  The  Studebaker  Corp.,  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.Ticonderoga  Pulp&  Paper  Co.,  Ticonderoga.N.Y.,  Storb,  Snader 
&  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Greenfield  1  lomesCorp.,  Greenfield, Mass.. 
and  U.  S.  Government  Industrial  Projects  at  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Indian  Head,  Md.,  and  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Then-  i.r.'  <<)  i  dor  shades  in  greens,  browns,  reds  and  gr.i%  •.  of  iCREO-DIPT*  Stained 
Shingle*  in  l<>  .  18".  and  24*  length*  from  which  to ma\ke  selection.  All  earth  pig- 
ments ground  twice  in  pure  linseed  oil— carried  into  the  thoroughly  seasoned  cedar 
shingles  by  a  preservative  creosote  oil. 

CREO*DIPT  Stained  Shingles  come  bundled  ready  to  lay  without  waste  and  do 
""'  require  .in\  additional  brush  coat  of  stain  or  paint.  No  wedge  shapes — no  waste. 
I  lie  open  market  docs  not  afford  such  quality.  They  save  labor,  time,  material,  and 
painting  costs. 

Home    Builder*    write    foi     Portfolio  of   SO  lar^e   Photographs    of 

Beautiful   Homes,  large  and  small,  by  prominent  architects,  and 

iple  color*  on  wood.     They  offer  many  valuable  suggestions. 

C[&[E<OH2)QiFT   C®R«1?AWY.  Inc. 

10*4  Oliver  Street.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Watertown  Industrial  Houn- 

i  a  .    Davis, 

h  A.   K leading,  N    Y. 


Developed  by  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment dt  Labor  —  United 
States  Housing  Corporation. 
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POWER   OF   THE   PRESIDENT 


ROOSEVELT'S  VIEW -Id  the  whole  world  no  other  ruler 
under  i'r<'<'  institutions  has  power  comparable  with  thai 
■  vested  in  the  President, and  while  "a  despotic  king  has 
oven  more,  no  constitutional  monarch  has  as  much."  Tims 
the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  viewed  the  Presidential  office  long 
before  he  himself  became  President.  Bis  picture  of  the  man 
and  the  office  was  sketched  during  the  time  he  was  Governor  of 
New  York  (1899-1900),  and  was  contributed  to  Tht  Youth's 
Companion  (Boston).  Compared  with  lh<'  President  of  i  he 
United  States,  the  President  in  Buch  historic  republics  as  i  hose  of 
France  and  of  Switzerland  is  noi  a  very  important  officer, 
Colonel  Roosevell  reminds  us,  while  in  a  constitutional  monarchy 
such  as  England  the  sovereign  has  much  less  control  in  shaping 
the  policy  of  the  nation.  In  such  a  country  the  Prime  Minister 
occupies  a  position  more  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  our  Presi- 
dent, bill  it  is  noted  the  Prime  Minister  "can  at  any  time  be 
thrown  out  of  office  by  an  adverse  vote,  while  the  President  can 
only  be  removed  before  his  term  is  out  tor  some  extraordinary 
crime  or  misdemeanor  against  the  nation."  Apart  from  the 
power  of  the  office  itself,  then,  in  the  case  of  each  there  is  the 
enormous  personal  factor  of  the  incumbent  himself.  Thus 
the  power  wielded  by  Andrew  Jackson  was  oul  of  all  proportion 
to  thai  wielded  by  Buchanan,  alt  ho  in  theorj  each  was  alike. 
So  a  strong  President   "may  exerl   inliniteh    more  influence  than 

a  weak  Prime  Minister,  or  vice  versa,"  bul  this  is  merely  another 

wav  of  statin-;  that  in  any  office  the  personal  equation  is  vital. 
We  read   then: 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT— " It  is  customary  to 
speak  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  as  having  separated  the 
judicial,  the  legislative,  and  the  executive  functions  of  the 
government.  The  separation,  however,  is  not  in  all  respects 
marpbj  defined.  The  President  has  certainly  most  important 
legislative  functions,  and  the  upper  branch  of  the  national 
legislature  shares  with  the  President  one  of  the  most  important 
of  his  executive  functions;  that  is,  the  President  can  either  si^n 
or  veto  the  bills  passed  b.\  Congress,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Senate  confirms  or  rejects  his  nominations.  Of  course  the 
President  can  not  initiate  legislation,  altho  he  can  recommend  it. 
Hut  unless  two-thirds  of  Congress  in  both  branches  are  hoslile 
to  him.  he  can  stop  any  measure  from  becoming  a  law.  This 
power  is  varyingly  used  by  different  Presidents,  but  it  always 
exists,  and  must  always  be  reckoned  with  by  Congn 

"While  Congress  is  in  session,  if  the  President  neither  signs 
nor  vetoes  the  bill  which  is  passed,  the  bill  becomes  a  l;iw  without 

his  signature.  The  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  he  had  signed 
it  Presidents  who  disapproved  of  details  in  a  bill,  but  felt 
that  on  the  whole  it   was  ad\  isable  it  should  become  a  law  ,  ha\  e 

at  times  used  this  method  to  emphasize  the  fad  that  the) 
were  noi  satisfied  with  the  measure  which  the)  wereyel  unwilling 
to  veto.  A  notable  instance  was  afforded  in  President  Cleve- 
land's second  term,  when  he  thus  treated  the  Wilson-C.orman 
tariff  bill. 

"The  immense  Federal  service,  including  all  the  postal  em- 
ployees, all  the  customs  employees,  all  the  Indian  agents, 
marshals,  district  attorneys,  na\\-yard  employees,  and  so  forth. 

is  under  the  President.     It  would,  of  course,  be  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  him  to  appoint  all  the  individuals  in  the  serviet 
His  direct  power  lies  over  the  heads  of  the  departmi  nts,  bureaus, 
and  more  important  offices,     Bul  he  Jo.  >  vo\  appoint  these  bj 


himself.     Ih-  i    ..ni;    Mi.    nominating 
Senate    lo  confirm  or  reject  I  hi   nomin 
"The  s.  nators   an    I  hi    consl  itutional 

dl  nl,  for  il    must    b(    r«  mend.. 

I.  a  si  like  the  cabin*  I  <.f  which  tb<   I'm..   Minister  i-  bead  in 
English  Parliament.     I  nder  our  goverruni  ho 

form    lh.    cabinet    are   in    '  h<     -M'..  • 

ministerial  appointed  s,  I  hi  .1  all  1 1  • 

whom    fie   think-    he   can    b.  -!    .].  put. 

laborious  of  hi-  .  \.  cutivi  duties.     <  H 

on  matters  of  general  policy   when  hi  so  di 

ea<h  Cabinet   officer  ha-  a   very  fr<  ■    hand   i! 

depart  ment   and   must   ha>  i    it   it   hi    i-  to  do 

all  this  advice  and  consultation  are  at  the  will  of  (hi    I'' 

\\  ill)  the  Senate,  on   the  Other  hand.  ad'.  i<-<    and  l 

obligatory  under  the  Constitution." 

1111.    PRESIDENl      Wl>    I  ONGR1  —     It:    • 
laiion    the    President    and   Cong  Colonel    Roosevelt    not 

are  mutually  neeessari   to.  each  other,  and  in  n 
ment   the  President  ami  th<    Sen  mutual!)   i 

eadi  other.       Ever)    now    and   then,   Ik    1.11-   n-.   ti  •  i .   v.  I... 

fectly  understand  our  Constitution  n 

President   for  consulting  the    Senators   in    m  nt- 

tiieut    and    t  he)    .  \ .  n    tall,    about  -  i-urpi! 

President's  function  .     Thesi    men  labor  under  i 

sion.     'Ph.-  Senate  ha-  no  right  to  dictatt  President  who 

shall  be  appointed,  but  it  has  a  right   '■<<  ■;■;   who  -hall  not   b. 

appointed,    and    this    i-    their   duty    mid.  i  P 

is  then  pointed  out   thai    under  our   part) 

be  recognized  that  each  Senator  ha-  a  special  rij 

suited  about  the  appointments  in  his  owi    S  hi    is  of 

President's    political    party.  opponents    .>f    ih< 

Senator  in  his  State  do  not   agree  with   him   in   thi    matte) 

appointments,  and  sometimes  the   President,  in   tht 

his   judgment,    finds    ii    right    ami   desirabli     to    disrujrard 

Senator.      Hut     tin      I  '••■  -  dent     and     the     f" 

together,  if  they  desire    to   secun    thi    I 

read : 

THE  PRESID1  M  I  vi     I  i;i  SI        But  altho  m 
share    with    th.     President    the   responsibility    for   diffen 
dividual  actions,  and  altho  Congress  muf 
largel)    condition   hi-   usefulness,  yet    the  fact   n 

his  hand-  i-  infinitely  more  pov 

man   in  our  country   during   'h.    tniii 

t  here  i-  upon  him  alw  av  -  a   hi 
that  in  certain  crises  this  burden  ma.v 
down   am    but    lie  ti. 

*'  P,  enough 

ood  administration  demands  I 
most    \\>  aring  i  ndi  .-.\  ..r.  no  !■ 
mind.     The  chances  for  error  an  ! 
where  from  the  naf 
th.   President  should  rel)  ti)>on  ihi 
tain  that  under  t h<  best  Pn  *id< 
Th. 

those  who  know  most  about  wl  tbedom  and..' 

lions  under  which  it  must  bt  but  thoa 
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CHANGES   IN   THE   COST   OF   LIVING 


(From  Research  Report  Issued  by  the 

IN  ASSEMBLING  MATERIAL  for  this  report,  cooperation 
was  secured  from  th<  same  or  similar  agencies  which  had 
reportfd  to  (he  Board  for  the  earlier  studies  of  changes  in  t  he 
cosl  of  li\iup.  Replies  to  questionnaires  were  received  from  a 
large  and  representative  number  of  retail  dealers  in  clothing,  fur- 
oishings, and  fuel;  changes  in  rents  and  carfares  were  also  ascer- 
tained through  answers  i<>  quest  ion na ires  sent  to  persons  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  representing  a  wide  variety  of  int<  rests. 
In  all  of  the  Board's  investigations  <>('  changes  in  the  cosl  of 
living,  retail  prices  in  the  summei  of  1914  have  been  accepted 
as  the  bas(  or  3tarting-point,  and  subsequent  changes  have  been 
•   timated,  ><>  far  as  ii  was  possible  to  do  so,  with  reference  to 

the  standard   w  hich   then    pre\  ailed. 

FOOD 

The  average  retail  price  of  f<><>d  in  November,  1010.  wa 
per  cent,  above  the  prewar  level.  The  increase  between  July, 
1919,  and  November,  1919,  was  only  1  per  cent.,  which  is  a 
mailer  rise  than  usually  occurs  in  normal  years  between  sum- 
mer and  winter  prices  and  is  substantially  less  than  occurred 
between  July  and   November  in  either  of  the  three  preceding 

its.  In  July,  1919,  food  prices  had  reached  their  highest 
p.. mi  up  to  thai  time.  Altho  thej  continued  to  rise  in  August, 
they  fell  in  September,  and  did  aol  change  in  October.  The 
increase  between  July,  1919,  and  November,  1919,  is  less  than 
the  increase  in  the  cosl  of  anj  other  major  item  in  the  budget. 

Forth     eparate  items,  tin  esl    price  increases  occurring 

between   November,   1913,  and   November,   1919,  were:    sug 
i".l  percent.;    lard,  129  per  cent.-,    flour,   l-l  per  cent.;   corn- 
meal,  113  per  cent* ;  potato<      105  percent.;  bread,  104  per  cent. ; 
r  •  enl . 

Articles  w  hich  increased  in  price  in  the  3  ear  1  tiding  November 
15,  L919,  w en  :  onio  ■  •    ■      m .;  <■<>: 

55  per  cent.;   raisin      14]  ;   rice,  26  per  cent.;   potato 

L8  per  cent.;  sugar,  16  per  cent  ilmonandsb 

II  per  cent,  each;    bi  ent.;    flour,   f<)    per  cent.; 

strictly  fresh  eggs,  9  h  milk,  cheese,  and  lard.  6 

percent,  eaoh;    tea  id,  I  per  cent.;   and  corn- 

meal,  2  per  cent. 

\  which  the  .  nice  decreased  daring  the  year 

were:   na\  y  beans,  24  nt.;   bacon, 

13  pci     ■  chuck  roast ,12  1  steak  and  rih 

roast,   (i   per  pent,   each;    laml  ham,    I    per  cent.; 

ill     i.ak  and  pork  cho]  e-h. 


National  Industrial  Conference  Hoard) 

SHELTER 

Rents  continued  to  advance  between  July.  1010,  and  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  altho  for  the  most  pari  the  increases  reported  were 
small.  In  a  number  of  localities  they  remained  stationary, 
frequently  owing  to  the  fact  thai  leases  for  a  year  had  been 
signed  prior  to  the  period  under  investigation.  No  decreases 
were  reported.  The  average  advance  in  rents  the  country  over, 
between  July,  L919,  and  November,  1919,  taking  all  conditions 
into  account,  was  aboul  8  per  cent.  This  makes  a  total  increasi 
in  rents  of  38  per  cent,  .-nice  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914. 
Between  November,  1918,  and  November,  1010,  the  average 
rise  was  15  per  •■<i\\. 

Local  agencies,  such  as  real-estate  hoards  and  brokers,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  social  organizations,  and  individuals  in  close 
touch  with  rent  conditions,  reported  to  the  Board  from  156  cities. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cities  from  which  reports  were  received 
increases  in  rents  between  July,  I'M  I.  and  November,  1919,  did 
not  average  more  than  50  percent.  Large  and  srnail  increases 
occurred  in  all  sections  in  response  to  peculiar  local   conditions. 

CLOTHING 

The  average  cosl  of  clothing  roa  17.5  p  r  c<  at.  between  July, 
1010.  and  November,  1919.  This  was  a  greater  advance  than 
obtained  for  anj  other  item  in  the  family  budget  and  is.  more- 
over, the  largest  increase  for  this  item  in  anj  tour  months  period 

covered  In  the  Hoard's  studies.  Added  to  the  KM)  per  cent. 
advance  prior  to  .lulv  .  l'.UO.  it  mark-  an  increase  of  135  per  cent. 

for  the  entire  period  from  July,  1914,  to  November,  1919. 

FUEL,  HEAT,   AND  LIGHT 
The  average  cosl  of  fuel,  heat,  and  litrht  combined  increased 
1   per  cent,  between  July,    1919,  and   November,   1010.     The 
advanct  t  averaged  about  5  per  cent.,  but  rates  for 

gas  and  electricity  for  domestic  use,  which  n  present  about  one- 
third  of  the  allowance  for  this  item,  had  nol  gone  up  so  much. 

The  total  increase  for  fuel,  heat,  and  lighl  combined  between 
July,  ru  1.  and  November,  1919,  is  placed  al  18  per  cent.  The 
advance  since  November,  1918  6  per  cent. 

Av.  ces  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  as  collected 

by  the  United  state-  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  increases 

between  -Inly?  1011.  and  .lulv  .  1919,  as  follows:    Stove  anthracite. 

<>0  pei  ent.;  chestnut  anthracite,  '■<■>•  per  cent.;  bituminous 
coal     18.3  per  cent. — Monthly  Labor  Review,  September,  1919, 

LT'      s  .  . 
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SJX    >cars  atjo,    we  told 
architects    that    they 
had   *better break  the  pen" 
before  writing   tm$r  <>. 
I    in   their   roofing    specifica- 
tions. 

It    was   important    d 
but  is  even  more  important 
'   now,     because    Barrett 
i   Spec  ification    Roof  - 
a    Sliret)   Bond    (juura 

N 1 1       or   eg  ■ 
dares  to  ^i\e  such   a  bond. 


equal 


FN  writing  your  roofing  speci- 
■*■  fications  it  is  important  not 
to  add  the  loophole  phrase  "or 
equal." 

An  "or  equal"  Specification 
puts  the  honest  contractor  at  a 
disadvantage  and  leaves  the  way 
open  for  any  less  scrupulous 
bidder  to  "skin  the  job"  by 
using  inferior  materials  and  con- 
struction. 

If  you  will  write  into  your 
roofing  specification  simply  this 
—"The  roof  shall  be  laid  ac- 
cording to  The  Barrett  Speci- 
fication dated  May  I,  191 6,  and 
the  roofing  contractor  shall 
secure  for  me  the  (20-  or  10- 
Year)  Surety  Bond  therein  men- 
tioned," you  will  be  assured  of 
several    important    things — 

Hirst — You  will  havethe  benefit  of  compe  tit  ve 
bidding,  on  an  equal  basis,  among  roofing 

contractors. 

Second--  You  will  receive  the  Barrett  In- 
spection Service  without  charge. 

Third — You  will  have  a  roof  that  is  guar- 
anteed by  a  Surety  Bond  to  he  free  from 
maintenance  expense  for  the  guaranteed 
period. 

Fourth— You  will  have  a  roof  for  which 
there  is  positively  no   "or  equal." 


The  Surety  Bond  Guarantee 

TilL  Barrett  Companj  is  the 
only     Company     that     has 

enough  confidence  in  its  roof 
to  put  hack  of  it  a  Surety  Bond. 
In  fact,  no  other  concern  will 
guarantee  a  rool  for  so  long  a 
period,  much  less  furnish  a 
Surety  Bond. 

The  Surety   Bond  is  offered  on 

all  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
of  fifty  squares  or  more  in  all 
cities  of  2yCXXD  or  oxer,  and  in 
smaller  places  where  our  In- 
spection Scry  ire  is  avail  able.  Ii 
is  issued  by  the  I  .  S.  Fidelity  \ 
Guaranty  Company  of  Balti- 
more, and  exempts  the  owner 
from  all  maintenance  expense 
lor   the   life   of'  the    Bond. 

Our  only  stipulations  are  th.it  tin 
Barrett    Specification   dated   Ma\    1, 

1916,  shall  be  strictly  followed  and 
that  the  roofing  contractor  shall 
be  approved  by  us  and  his  work 
.subject  to  our  inspt  ction. 

These  roofs  take  the  bast  rat<  of 
insurance  and  cost  less  per  year 
of  service  than  any  other  type  of 
"permanent"  roof. 

W  Inn  you  have  written  the  details 
of  the  Barrett  Specification  Roof"  in 
your  contract,  stop  there.  You  will 
always  be  glad  you  didn't  msin 
"or  equal." 


Important  Notice 

I  he    Barrett   Specification 
20-Year  Bonded  Roof   represents 
the    most    permanent    roofn 
ering  it  is  possible  to  construct, 

and  while  we  bond  it 
twentj  years  only,  we  can  name 
many  buildings  carr)  mgthis  t\  po- 
of roofing  that  have  been  in 
service  over  forty  years  and  are 
still   m   good   condition. 

1  or  those  w  ho  desire  a  lighter 
and  less  expensive  roof-covering, 
we  recommend  the  B  1 
jicatif,)-   lo-Year  />' 

Both     loots     ait     built     of     the 

same  highel  ass  vt  aterproofing  ma- 
terials, the  only  difference  being 
i  Ik    amount    used. 

Full  details  1 
R      fs     and    , 

Spr< 

The  (^Ui/1/LjWL    Company 
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Bonded  for  20  and  10   Years 
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CORDO  RUSSIA  OXFORD 


FOR    FIT 


FOR    STYLE 


FOR   WEAR 


F.M.HOYT  SHOE   COMPANY,  MAKERS.  MANCHESTER.  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


PERSONAL   •   GLIMPSES 


'YOU  CAN'T  CHANGE   HER    MIND." 

— Bud  in  'he  Sacramento  Bee. 


MORE   WINDOW-SMASHING    IN    BIGHT 

— Dp  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  l<< 


A    HOME    VIEW,  AND    ONE    FROM    TDK    EFFETE    FAST. 

HIRAM   W.  JOHNSON'S   AMERICAN -MADE   RADICALISM 

(The  Sixth  in  a  Scries  of  Brief  Articles  Present  ing  the  Claims  of  Po8siblt  Presidential  Nomine* 


SENATOR  II I  HAM  W.JOHNSON,  of  California,  eertainh 
Dot  the  leasl  possible  of  Presidential  possibilities,  recently 
summed  up  much  of  his  political  creed  in  a  quotation  from 
Lloyd  George.  "1  do  not  fear  revolution,"  he  said,  "I  fear 
reaction."  With  the  hard-fighting,  radical,  keen,  well-balanced 
Welshman  who  now  rules  Great  Britain,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, it  might  appear,  has  much  in  common.  For  one  thing, 
both  of  them  are  almost  continually  under  fire  from  the  camp 
of  the  extreme  conservatives,  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  extreme 
radicals,  on  the  other,  but  both  have  a  habit  of  fighting  their  way 
through.  "A  very  downright  and  decisive  type  of  individual," 
comments  Bruce  Bliven,  writing  of  the  Johnsonian  physiognomy 

and  personal  characteristics  in   the  New   York  Globe.      "He  has 

the  face  and  figure  of  a  typical  fighting  lawyer,  if  such  a  type  may 
be  said  to  exist.  Not  tall  but  stockily  built,  his  round  face  and 
broad  cheek-bones  bespeak  a  north   European  ancestry.     His 

thick  eye-glasses,  with  curved  lenses,  are  solidly  anchored  by  gold 
loops  over  his  ears;  his  short,  black  hair  is  parted  on  the  side, 
without    any    foppish    exactness.      He    speak-    Blowly,    and    with 

greal  earnestness,  and  is  a  remarkably  effeotive  platform  speaker. 
not  because  he  is  smooth  and  polished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
cause his  audience  can  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that  he  means 
every  word  he  says." 

William  Hard,  writing  to  The  Xcw  Republic  (Nev.  York  in 
support  of  Johnson's  candidacy  as  against  the  candidacy  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  which  that  journal  seems  to  favor,  cites  John- 
son's advocacy  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  even  during  the 
war,  and  his  opposition  to  "our  futile  adventure  in  Russia," 
as  characteristic  of  the  man.  Mr.  Bliven  brings  this  attitude 
up  to  date  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  interview  : 

'  There  is  a  real  possibility  that  in  our  just  anger  against  those 
who  advocate  oj-  justify  crimes  of  violence,  we  may  be  led  by 

reactionary    politicians    or    newspapers,    who    are    wearing    the 


livery  of  patriotism,  or  by  our  own  seal,  into  pxtravagi 
suppression    which    will*  imperil    the    very    foundation    of 
Republic,  the  fundamental  American  prineipiea  of  • 

and  free  assemblage. 

"  While  the  Utterances  of  the  soap-boi  orator  will  n« 

turn   this   Government,   the   suppression   of   fr.  h   and 

the  right  of  assemblage   maj    be   the  comment  of  our 

dissolution. 

"If  one  man.  or  even  'lie  ( lovernmi  nt  itself ,  is  to  h 
judpe  of  what  opinions  max  be  exprest,  thin   i-  do  such  •' 
as  free  public  opinion,  and  democracy  ha-  }■• 
The  ripht   of  expression   of  opinion   means   the  expression  of 
opinions  that   are  wrong,  as  well  a-  those  with  wh* 
thoroughly   agree.     Idea-   in    prison    become   high   expkxa 
while  ideas  unconstrained  are  as  harm!  powder  mm 

We  have  become  somewhat  infected  with  Pru  W< 

like  the  doctor  who  ^o«  -  into   the  pe-t-h 

and  is  compelled  to  come  home  and  go  to  bed  with 

po\  himself." 

Senator  Johnson's  director  of  publicity  has  pn  . 
tin  candidate'-  career,  with  regard  both  to  inilitii .. 
phases,  from  which  we  quoU   at  Length.     It 
genera]  political  considerations,  t! 

Prophets  of  affairs  political,  and  even  tht 
neither  prophets  nor  sons  of  prophets,  but  i 
of  the  two-plus-two  variety,  are  loud  in  aasei 
President   of  the  United   S  will  be  a   R 

there   are   of    more    i-oii-c  r\  aii\  <     disposition 

next   Presidenl   will  be  a  Republican  if  the  b< 

makes  no  mistake  in  picking  its  man.     The  \   do 

scribe  to  the  frequently  exprest  opinion  that  am  •-<  n  b> 

the  Republicans  can  defeat  any  man 

They  contend   that    the  candidate  who  1< 

party  to  victory   next    November  must   bi 
lie  must  be  proved  by  past  perfonnano 
executive  reins  in  a  period  that  is  certain  w>  1><  i 

critical  of  all  our  national  history.      And  the>  hat 

he  must  be  a  militant .  pr 
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questioned  and  whose  )i< u  i  soul  arc  in  accord  with  tlio 

greal  doctrine  of  "America  First." 

It  is  out  of  the  firm  conviction  thai  h<  is  t h«-  one  man  com- 
bining all  these  i  3sential  qualities  of  leadership  thai  tin-  friends 
of  Senator  Hiram  \Y.  Johnson,  of  California,  are  putting  him 
Forward  as  the  most  available  man  for  the  party  nomination. 
They  say  thai  Johnson  has  the  courage,  the  intelligence,  the 
erience,  the  qualities  of  mind  and  character  in  short,  the 
.  ,•;,]  fitness  to  be  the  <  !hi<  E  Executive  and  ( !h  il  Officer  of  this  , 
nation. 

Il  the  delegates  who  sit  in  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  next  June  nominate  Johnson,  they  will  have  no 
doubl  in  their  minds  as  to  the  sort  of  man  they  have  chosen, 
or  as  to  the  platform  upon  which  his  candidacy  will  be  based. 
They  will  know,  too,  that  if  Senator  Johnson  is  elected  he  will 
be  a  real  President,  owing  allegiance  to  no  individual,  inter. 
or  faction,  and  will  carry  out  to  the  Letter  the  fulfilment  of 
his  political  promisi 

At  this  moment  Senator  Johnson  is  on  a  speech-making  tour 
in  tin  Middle  West.  Hi-  is  a  unique  method  of  nomination- 
seeking  in  a  Presidential  primary  campaign — that  i-.  il  is  unique 
to  e\erybody  excepl  Johnson.  It  is  the  style  he  has  always 
fnllowed.  He  has  behind  him  no  campaign  fund  worthy  of 
the  name.  Such  "organization"  work  as  is  being  done  in  his 
behalf  is  being  done  chiefly  by  volunteer  workers,  who  believe 
in  the  man  and  in  what  he  represents.  They  are  inspired  1';. 
Johnson's  own  political  creed,  which  is  that  no  personal  sacrifice 
i>  too  greal  to  make  when  principle  is  at  stake.  Such  an  "or- 
ganization"  is  naturalh  limited  in  the  scope  of  its  operations — 
al  least  it  would  be  if  it  were  supporting  any  man  other  than 
Hiram  .Johnson.  But  Johnson  is  his  own  best  campaigner, 
lie  announced  when  he  first  determined  to  seek  the  Republican 
nomination  that  he  would  take  bis  cause  directly  to  the  people. 
He  has  always  done  this.  He  believes  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  should  govern  always,  and  thai  men  chosen  for  high 
office  should  be  chosen  U01  by  a  few  political  manipulators 
who  control  the  machinery  of  election,  but  by  the  people  them- 
selves on  a  direct    vote. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  delegate-hunting,  as  practised 
among  u-,  is  the  most  costly  of  outdoor  sports.  Yet  in  m 
of  the  States  the  enact  mint  in  recent  years  of  preferential 
primaries  has  made  possible  such  lone-hand  candidates  as 
Hiram  Johnson's.  It  was  the  State  direct  primary  law  that 
madi  possible  his  being  elected  t  wice  as  <  lo\  ernor,  and  finally  as 
Senator,  in  his  own  state  of  California. 

Johnson's  political  career  began  ten  years  ago,     In  those  ten 

are  he  has  been  twice  elected  ( lovernor  of  bis  State, once  was 
elected  to  the  I  cited  States  Senate,  and  once  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  Progressive  ticket  with  Theodore 
R velt.     That  is  a  political  record  which  fe"w  men  achieve  in 

an  entiri  lifetime.  And,  naturally,  no  man  could  be  so  poli- 
tically   prominent    without    bis   name's   being  a   household   word 

throughoul  the  country.  Everybodj  knows  Hiram  Johnson. 
And  n  ma;,  be  Baid  with  equal  positiveness  thai  nearly  every- 
body either  likes  him  or  di  Likes  bun.  He  is  the  type  of  man 
w  ho  ma  i  i        rong  friends  and  bi1  ter  enemi 

In   comparing   him    With    men   of   liis  time,  one   naturally   picks 

b'oo-e\  ell    B  '     protOl      I"  1  le   is  Of    '  In      -am. 

fighting  type,  and  yel  he  is  so  differenl  thai  it  can  only  be  said  he 
i   ■    jentially  of  the  Johnson  type.     Physically  he  is  not  a  tall  man; 

OH  the  contrary,  his  bulk  in  proportion  to  his  height  gives  him 4 he 

appearand    of    hortnest      5Te1  be  has  the  torso  and  should' 
of  a  giant;  a  large,  well-shaped  head,  clear  blu<    ey<   ',  a  square, 
determined,  fighting  jaw,  and  a  straight,  firm  fighting  mouth. 

Interviewers  bav<    frequently  attempted  to  obtain  anecdol 
of  John  or  with   which   to  embellish   their  articles.     [n- 

variably  they  have  failed.     They  have  found  thai  all  bis  life 
Senator  Johnson  has  been  a  serious-minded,  straight-to-1 
person.     [1  rhaps,  because  of  this  that  bo  few   am 

•  hi  him  ttod,  rather  than  because  i xist.     Persons 

coming  in  contact  with  him  are  -<>  impresl  with  the  man'-  inborn 
bigm  is  thai  they  do  not  remembei  the  lighter  sidt 
Yet  Johnson  is  an  essentially  human  man.  with  a  ense  of 

humor.     1 1. -l.e  t  and  hi  ■  ith  Midi  a  serious 

mien  thai  only  those  who  know    him  well  and  can  catch  the 

twinkle  in  111-  ■     •    I  lell   when  Ic  -I. 

During  a  recenl  dinnei  old  Calvert  man-ion 

.    \\  asbington,  t  b<  ■  ho 

was   from    Pennsj  I   .  detail   the 

operation-   in   a  -      '  •                            I  ihnBOB 

inn  I  'alifornia, 

which  ■ 

"Wl  -yl- 

vania   where   then 

■  qua!  that  h 


"That  is  nothing  at  all."  returned  Johnson.  "We  have  a 
field  in  California  so  thick  with  wells  thai  half  of  them  have  to 
b.  pulled  up  (very  morning  so  that  there  will  be  room  for  others 
to  operate." 

Turning  to  more  serious  considerations,  the  record  continues: 

Hiram  Johnson  is  a  native  of  ('alifornia  and  is  fifty-four  years 
old.  He  was  born  in  Sacramento,  and  it  was  tin  re  thai  he  first 
starter!  in  the  practise  of  law  in  partnership  with  his  father  and 
elder  brother.  In  the  early  days  of  his  practise  he  attracted 
little  attention.  He  was  known  chiefly  as  a  young  lawyer  who 
possibly  had  some  business,  but  who  never  had  enough  of  if 
to  keep  him  away  from  the  ball  park  when  the  league  season 
was  on. 

Johnson  had  ideas  of  good  government  then,  but  he  rarely 
gave  them  expression.  Qood-governmenl  advocates  were  re- 
garded as  "long-haired"  reformers  in  ('alifornia  in  those  days, 
and  were  generally  laughed  at. 

After  practising  in  Sacramento  for  several  years  Johnson  and 
his  brother  moved  to  San  Francisco,  seeking  larger  scope  for 
their  talents.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast  he  was 
merely  an  obscure  lawyer  until  the  famous  graft  prosecution. 
following  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906.  Johnson 
allied  himself  with  the  forces  of  honesty  which  were  backing  the 
work  of  Francis  .1.  Heney  and  William  J.  Burns.  He  iwas  not, 
however,  particularly  active  in  the  prosecution,  and  at  the  time 
the  trial  of  Abe  Etuef,  the  Doodling  boss  of  the  cify  administration, 
was  in  progress,  he  had  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Citizens' 
Committee  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  his  private  practis.  . 

Judge  Malt   L.  Sullivan  called   upon  Johnson   at  his  ofti< 
ask  him  to  reconsider. 

"It  is  out  of  the  question,"  said  Johnson.  "I  have  so  much 
business  on  hand  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  attention  to 
anything  else." 

At,  that  instant  an  assistanl  rushed  into  the  office  and  said: 

"Heney  has  just  been  shot!" 

The  next  moment  a  telephone  message  confirmed  the  re]M>rf. 
Johnson  and  Sullivan  faced  each  other  in  silence.  Then  John-on 
spot. 

"Matt."  he  said,  "we  musl  finish  this  work!" 

He  w.  nf  into  the  court,  took  the  place  of  the  wounded  Heney, 
ami  by  his  masterly  presentation  of  the  case  brought  about  the 
conviction  of  Ruef  and  his  sentence  to  a  fourteen-year  term  in 
the  penitentiary. 

The  grail  prosecution  in  San  Francisco  freed  the  city  from  the 
control  of  crooked  political  bosses.  It  convinced  thinking  men  of 
(alifornia  that  they  could  shake  off  the  shackles  of  bosstism  in 
which  the  State  was  held.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  bad 
'alifornia  under  its  political  thumb.  It  was  absolutely  shame- 
less in  its  domination.  It  maintained  a  highly  paid  stall'  of 
political  experts,  who  frankly  and  openly  made  and  unmade 
governors,  senators,  mayors,  and  legislators. 

There  was  no  trick  or  artifice,  we  are  assured,  to  which  the 
railroad  politicians  would  not  resort  to  elect  a  man  who  would  do 
their  bidding.  So  il  was  that  a  number  of  men  of  sincere  and 
honest  political  convictions,  inspired  by  what  had  been  ac- 
complished in  San  Francisco,  banded  together  in  what  was  called 
the  Lincoln-boost  v.  It  League,  with  the  avowed  object  of  clean- 
ing up  California  politics.  After  looking  over  the  ground  for 
a  leader — 

They  picked  upon  Hiram  John-.m  to  make  a  campaign  for 
the  Republican  nomination  tor  Governor,  believing  that  under 

the  direct    primary  law    enacted  at    the  preceding  session  of  the 

in.  .  they  could   make  an  effective  appeal  to  the  people. 
Johnson  a1  iir-t  demurred     his  law  business  was  growing  rapidly, 

and  In    was  in  a  fair  wa;    to  acquire  a  fortune.      But   the  appeal 

to  Johi  civic   conscience    overcame    his    hesitation.     He 

dropl    his  law    business  and  in  dropping  il    demolished   the  work 
of  .\ears  toward  sucoess  in  his  profession     Hack  of  him,  with 

their  -houl.ler-  to  the  whe.l  oi  g 1  government,  were  perhaps  a 

dozen  men.     None  of  them   \  Ithy,  but   all  were  sincere. 

They  stood  with  their  leader  in  all  that  he  did  during  all  of  that 
remarkable  campaign  whiofa   marked  the  1  urning-point  from  the 
corrupt   to  the  incorruptible  in  the  political  life  of  California. 
Th.    preceding  legislature,  through  the  influences  of  some  of 

th.    i  m.u.  had   enacted   a    direct    primary   law.      This  law 

had  been  ituldb   opposed  by  the  railroad  machine,  but  the  boa 

thought    themselves  through  years  of  easj    manipulation, 

and  did  not  realize  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  the  law 

dj  oamite.     The  din  Ct   primary  law  enabled  Johnson  to  win 

th.    I.',  publican  nomination.     Bui  I  all  he  had  to  have  the 

.1  In   went  directly   toth<  people  to  gel  them,  just  as  he 

■  •  in  hi-  present  campaign  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

Californiana  talking  of  Johnson  will  always  tell  of  his  "littlo 
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red  automobile."  It  was  the  first  real  Johnson  "band  wagon.'' 
Johnson  and  his  two  sons  were  the  entire  campaign  party.  One 
son  acted  as  his  chauffeur  and  the  other  son  engineered  a  "Lizzie" 
over  the  highways  and  byways  of  California  a  few  hours  in 
advance.  He  would  stop  the  "Lizzie"  at  the  principal  stn 
corner  of  any  city,  town,  villages  or  hamlet  from  Sissons  to  The 
Needles,  ring  a  big  dinner-bell,  and  when  the  citizens  had  gathered 
around  would  announce: 

"Hiram  W.  Johnson-,  who  is  seeking  the  nomination  for 
Governor,  is  speaking  now  at  Merced.  He  will  be  here  in 
Madera  two  hours  from  now  and  will  speak  ;tl  this  comer. 
Come  and  hear  him  and  tell  your  friends  to  come  and  hear  him." 

The  advance  agent  would  then  move  OH  to  the  next  town. 
Johnson  would  arrive  in  Madera,  according  to  BChedule,  and, 
standing  in  the  tonnean  of  the  "little  red  automobile,"  would 
tell  the  citizens  his  purpose  and  his  hope  for  their  support. 

"1  am  going  to  get  this  nomination,"  be  would  Bay,  '  and  I 
am  going  to  be  elected  the  next  Governor  of  California!  When 
I  am  elected  my  first  official  act  will  be  to  kick  th<  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  out  of  politics  and  give  the  political  control  of 
California  into  the  hands  of  these  people." 

The  Southern  Pacific  bosses  laughed  at  Johnson's  campaign. 
Other  men  had  occasionally  bobbed  out  of  obscurity  with  threats 
to  swat,  the  railroad  octopus,  but  the  octopus  usually  had  the 
last  swat  and  the  unhappy  antirailroad  man  dropl  quickly  into 
obscurity  again.  Johnson,  they  figured,  would  be  merely  a 
Hash  in  the  pan  and  would  soon  be  forgotten.  They  would 
attend  to  his  case  when  they  got  around  to  it. 

For  a  time  he  was  ignored  by  the  newspapers,  but  gradually  the 
editors,  with  a  finger  upon  the  public  pulse,  realized  that  Johnson 
was  becoming  the  most-talked-of  man  in  California.  They 
started  their  star  political  writers  on  his  trail,  and  the  Johnson 
entourage  became  a  real  automobile  parade.  The  result  was, 
as  we  read: 

Two  weeks  before  the  primary  election  the  railroad  bosses 
woke  up.  They  knew  at  last  that  Johnson  was  a  menace  to 
their  political  security.  They  started  to  ti^ht,  but  it  was  too 
late.     When  the  votes  were  counted  Johnson  was  the  nominee. 

The  general-election  campaign  that  fall  was  a  hitler  one.  with 
Johnson  pursuing  the  same  tactics  as  in  the  primary  campaign. 
His  red  automobile  once  again  made  the  rounds  of  California, 
over  mountain  grades  and  almost  unmarked  valley  trails. 
California  is  a  big  State — it  is  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  long  and 
three  hundred  miles  wide — yet  there  was  not  a  town  or  hamlet, 
or  even  a  crossroad  station  boasting  a  single  store  that  did  not 
listen  to  Johnson  and  applaud  his  promises  to  kick  out  the  rail- 
road bosses. 

Johnson  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  votes.  He  took  office  on  the  first  of  January.  1911, 
and  immediately  began  the. revolutionizing  of  California  politics 
and  California  government  in  a  fashion  that  demonstrated  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State  that  Johnson,  greal  as  he  maj  be  as  an 
orator,  great  as  he  may  be  as  an  evangelist  of  the  new  political 
integrity,  was  greatest  as  an  executive. 

When  he  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  government  in  California  lie 
was  the  only  driver.  His  first  public  act  was  to  make  good  on 
his  promise  to  oust  the  railroad  men.  Six  weeks  after  he  went 
into  office  there  was  not  one  man  in  the  employ  in  the  State 
Of  California  who  owed  in  any  manner  whatever  allegiance  to 
the  old  Southern  Pacific  machine. 

Johnson  had  always  demonstrated  remarkable  acumen  in 
selecting  men  to  help  him  in  his  work.  He  had  made  a  big 
sacrifice  himself  and  he  succeeded  in  convincing  other  men  of 

ability  that  it  was  their  duty  also  1o  make  sacrifices.  Business 
men  and  professional  men,  who  had  previously  been,  if  not 
exactly  apathetic  toward  State  politics,  at  least  too  busy  with 
their  own  affairs  to  take  more  than  a  mild  interest  in  them,  were 

persuaded  by  Johnson  to  accept  posts  of  importance  in  the 
State  administration. 

During  the  present  Presidential  primary  campaign  much  has 
been  said  of  the  budget  system.  Several  of  the  candidates  have 
disoust  it  and  have  promised  to  do  their  utmost  to  introduce  it 

into  the  control  of  national  finance.  High  praise  has  been 
bestowed    upon    one    of    Senator    Johnson's    rival    aspirants    for 

having  introduced  the  budget  system  into  his  state.  Those 
who  have  bestowed  this  praise  have  apparently  overlooked  the 
fact  thai  Johnson  introduced  the  budget  system  into  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  California  nearly  ten  years  ago.  He  organized 
a  Hoard  of  Control  which  began  immediately  the  reformation  of 
the  state's  financial  system  and  put  an  end  forever  to  favoritism 
in  the  buying  of  State  supplies  and  the  awarding  Of  State  con- 
tracts. The  new  Hoard  of  Control,  superseding  a  purchasing 
Commission  which  had  for  many  years  done  no  work  whatever, 
increased  the  State  expense  about  128,000  annually.      But  from 


the  first  year  of  it    organizaf  ion  it  I 
annually. 

When   Johnson  into   offio 

treasury  Bhowed  a  deficit  of  al  50,000.     \\ 

Governor,  to  ta 

r>  later,  the  treasui 
$7,000,000. 

During  hi-  campaign  for  Governor,  Johnson  had  n 
promise  to  an  indh  iduaJ  or  Hi 

therefore  unhampered  in 

effect.       lie    had    made    many    promi 
carried  thi  Bi    prom 

Among  the  man;,    reform 
administration  the  following  are  brief! 

He  helped  labor  by  hav  ing  •  - 

tion   Law,  bj    establishing  a  Housing  and  Imn 
mission,  an  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  and  an  It 
Accident   Commission.     These  mi 

by  a  lobby  hacked  In  the  united  employ*  rs  of  California.     "•■ 
ic  employers  are  now  heart  and  noul  with  Johnson  ai 

put  their  approv  al  upon  all  thi 

had  vision  where  they  wen    shortsighted,  and  I 
class,   have  profited,  i  iren   as   labor   has   profited. 
been  tri \ in  satisfactory  working  conditions,  and  emplo; 
the  best  results  from  satisfied  employe 

Business     thai  is,  legitimate  busini 
by  the  reorganization  of  the  Railway  Commission,  wh 
charge  of  all  public  utilities,  bj  the  enactmi  at  of  a  "W 
law,  and  by  the  reforming  of  the  Stab  banking  law. 

School-teachers'  pensions,  widow-'  pensions,  wom< 
and  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  v.«r.   placed  ti] 

statute-books.      These    reform    measures    havi      -,:...     •• 

been  adopted  by  many  other  States  and  are  n  gardi  d  as  polil  Lea 
and  economically  sound.     Johnson  pioneered 
enactment.     He  gave  to  the  stale  the  fim 
in  the  country. 

it  was  during  the  second  3 1  ar  of  his  administratii 
nor  that  he  had  his  first  encounti  r  with  the  I.  W.  W.      T 
long  before  "red"  terrorism  had  manifested  it-.  If  u 

An   I.  W.  W.  army  had  gathered   in  Oakland  and  had  frig 

the  city  administration  into  paying  it-  waj  on  I 
Here  tlu-  leaders  grew   bolder  anil   decided   if. 
frighten  the  ( !ov  ernor  <>f  the  Stab  into  paj  ing  1 1 
next    state.     Their  mob  of   ragamuffins   camped    in    a    pul 
square.     The  city  was  apprehensive,  and  Johnson,  fo- 
am! determined  to  give  the  community  all  possibli    protection, 
had  quietly  assembled  a   militia  company    at    lh.    - 

When   the  leaders  of   the   mob   were  gathered   in   hi-  i 

recognized  one  of  tin  m,  we  are  told. 

handler"  to  whom,  only  a  few  days  In  fore,  he  had 

The  following  interesting  conversation  is  reported: 

"  I   had  no  idea   we  should   in.  • 

"1   didn't    know  you  were  the  Oovtrnor  ,,(   Californ 
the  I.  W.  W.  man.  "or  1  would  have  asked  for  in. 

"What  do  you  want  now.'"  Johnson 
"We  want   to  work."  wa-  Hi.    n  ply. 
"All  right,  I  will  put  you  to  work  rig! 
"Hut  there  are  two  hundred  ol  us  am  at  to  w< 

"There  will  be  work  for  all  of  y< 
Johnson  called   in  George   Radcliffe,   -. 
State  Capitol  grounds,  and  said  to  hu 

"There  are  two  hundred  men   h<  re  w  : 
Can  you  make  use  of  tin  in  at   Stat.    ■■ 

Radcliffi    -aid  that   hi    could. 

"All  right,"  -aid  Johnson  to  hi-  v  isitors. 
report  to  Radcliffi   at  on< 

The   I.   W.   W  .    man  looked  at    him  and   thi 

consternation.     Then    w  as  a  pel 
of  them  growled : 

"Aw.  lull!     What's  thi    use  of  stalling?     Wi 
work!" 

•  I-  that  the  way  you  fei  i 

Bach  man  noddi  «1  in  b  ut. 

"  I  thought  as  mu  d  Johns*  N 

of  lazy,  good-for-nothing  bun 
made    to    work   with    tin     chain    R 
threatening  to  do  a  lot   of  damagi       1 

chance  to  show  that  you  are  law-abid 

hav  i-  done  that  much,  ami   1   will  in  v , 
to  any  man  or  any  set  of  men  w: 
other  than  that  of  upholding  law  and  onl.  r.      1  a 
\  on  men,  with  your  whole  dirty  crew,  until  - 
l  I  out  of  town.      Now  gi  f  my  ofl 
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There  was  not  a  member  uf  I  he  I.  W  VV.  lefl  in  Sacramento 
at    1.30  thai  aflernoou. 

Johnson  was  elected  to  his  second  tern)  of  <>iTk-«-  bj  a  majority 
of  nearly  2(K).(X)o  vote*  over  his  Domocral  ic  opponent.     He  was 

r*ted  to  the  United  Slates  Senate  by  a  majoritj  of  aearly 
:;(K)'KK)  vote-,  and  from  the  day  that  he  entered  the  Senate  he 
has   been    recognized   as  one  of  its   most    aggressive  and   pro- 

■  asivc  men.     lie  does  nol  rush  hastily  into  a  battle,  bul  it  is 
characteristic  of  him   thai  once  having  decided   upon  a  lim    of 
ion    he  can    not    l>e   moved   From   following  that    line   to  its 
conclusion. 

Let  it  not"  be  thoughl  that  Johnson  never  plays.  In  a  recent 
conversation  in  Washington  he  bemoaned  in  most  sorrowful 
tones  the  fact  that  press  of  business  last  year  prevented  his 
attending  a  .single  ball  game,  in  California  he  rarely  mi-- 
gamo.  lie  was  the  state'.-  Chief  Executive,  but  at  the  same 
time  was  an  ardent  rooter  for  the  Sacramento  Club. 

Ih  i-  also  a»grea1  movie  fan.  He  got  the  movie  habil  from  a 
desire  to  escape  public  attention.  He  found  he  could  slip  into 
a  rear  seat  in  a  moving-picture  theater  and  have  complete 
relaxation  without  being  disturbed.  Now  h<  goes  to  the  movies 
because  of  his  interest  in  them.  He  knows  ;,n  the  stars  of 
fllmdom  and  he  loves  to  discuss  tin   screen  plays  he  has  seen. 

Any  Californian  will  tell  you  that  Johnson  is  a  great  states- 
man greater  as  an  executive  than  in  any  other  qualification, 
and  that,  above  all.  he  is  a  "regular  fellow.'-  If  he  knows 
Johnson  well  he  never  refers  t,,  him  otherwise  than  a-  the 
"Chief."  He  i-  lirin  in  his  belief  that  there  is  no  other  man 
in  the  United  states  as  eminently  lit  fur  the  Presidency 
I liram  \\  .  Johnson. 

And  he  knows  thai  the  friends  and  admirers  Johnson  has 
made  in  his  career  as  a  national  figure  are  bending  ev<  ry  effort 
toward  convincing  the  rest  of  the  nation  that  his  opinion  is 
right. 

THE   SOUTHERN   HIGHLANDERS   WAKE 
UP,  BUT  STILL   MAKE  CORN  '  I-IRKER"' 

SINCE  1  \fl.K  SAM  ha-  been  oiling  up  his  soniewhal 
Ponderous  machinery  for  enforcing  Representative  Vol- 
stead's  Prohibition-Enforcement  A.ct,  many  people  have 
wondered  what  luck  he  would  have  in  the  enforcement  business 
among  the  moonshiner-  of  the  Southern  mountain-.  With  a 
view  to  answering  tins  question,  an  enterprising  magazine  has 
recently  senl  representatives  into  tin-  section  to  -i/.c  up  the 
situation.  The  re-uli  ing  in  format  ion  is  to  the  effect  that  nation- 
wide prohibition  isn't  going  to  affect  the  mountain  stills  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  Thej  have  always  been  operated  in  viola- 
tion of  such  laws  a-  the  Government  lias  provided  for  the  n 
lation  of  booze-making,  it  is  -aid.  and  what's  on.'  more  law'.' 
The  attitude  of  the  moonshiners  seems  to  lie  expresl  by  the 
mountain  youth  who  told  Ralph  V  Felton.  the  writer  of  an 
article  on  the  Southern  Highlanders  appearing  in  World  0 
(New  fork),  thai  "we  can't  haul  our  corn  out  over  the  moun- 
tain-, -o  we  make  it  into  whisky  and  fight  it  out."  In  addition 
to  discussing  prohibition  in  tin-  moonshine  country,  Mr.  Felton 
furnish*  neral  view  of  the  life  of  that  seetion.     Among  other 

thm  I     he   tribe  of    Kip   Van   Winkles   in    those   pal 

after   a    nap    lasting   a    ccnturv     or    more,    are    (,,,•.,    beginning    to 

yawn  and  stretch  themselves  preparatory  ig  up.    Alreadj 

a  lot  of  them  are  fully  awake,  we  are  told,  and  have  gone  out  into 
the  world  to  mix  in  the  hectic  events   now    taking  place  on  this 

planet I 1  >ing  into  tin   untains  an 

ne  extenl  responsible  for  this  awakening,  and    he  late  war  .lid 

much   to  jolt    the    mountain    folk  .nit    of   th.ii  ;l   slumber. 

Th.r.  i    I    to  be   two  and   a    half   million  of  these   mountain 

t  ion  inch  tin  a  radius  of  one  hundred 

and   twenty-five   miles   of   Know  ill..   Tennessee.     We    ire   told 
that   they  arc  t  he  lai  \  •  in.l 

anywhen   in   America     Amerii  -tamp  that  lefl  the  Old 

World  for  their  religious  and   political    principles,  and  hi 
inain.d   almost    untouched  ile   forces.     To   quota    Mr. 

on  : 

It    is   li  est    instil         ■  "mountain 

whit,  s "     0  Some  -pie 

have  Qi  :i  a  nee.;. 

to   the    title   of  "real  A  ■   •  i>t    the 

American   In.i;.  ,un- 


lain   whites"  i.-  pardonable  oiih    because  it    i-  a  sign  of  the  ignor- 
of  i  he  speaker. 

The  mountaineers  are  American-  of  the  kind  that  left  the  Old 
World  and  braved  the  unknown  dangi  rs  >f  th  New  for  religious 
and  political  convictions.  They  are  of  the  same  stock  a-  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  First  Families  of  Virginia. 

Numbered  among  the  early  mountaineers  are  Daniel  Boone, 
David    Crockett,    George    Rogers   Clark.    John   Sevier.     Th 
men    wen-    not    "degenerates"    certainly.     They   were   as   tin. 
ana  bs  any  one  could  hope  to  claim.     But  their  descends 

gol  "side-tracked"  oil'  the  road  of  pro-;.--. 

From  the  coasts  of  the  Carolinas  and  the  historic  valle 
Virginia  they  climbed  up  into  th<   mountains  to  get  cheaper  land 
and  larger  farm-.     The  plantation  system  of  farming  along  the 
•i.  with  large  holdings  and  cheap  "indentured"-  and  later 
■  heap  negro      labor,  crowded  them  out  and  up. 

\-  'Ic   tide  of  population  flowed  westward.  th< 
'where  the  axle  he  wagon  broke  down,"  to  quota  John 

Fox.  Jr.  Their  descendants  became  a-  isolated  up  there  in  the 
Appalachian-  as  tho  they  were  surrounded  by  a  Chinese  wall. 

"Fast    of  them  along   th<  manufacturing  sprang  up. 

ih  of  them  the  cotton  industry  developed.     West  of  them, 

in    the    Mississippi    Basin,  the   wheat-lands  were  cultivated,  and 

the    prairie-dwellei  forward    on.  a    wave    of    prosperity 

and    progn 

"Hut  in  the  mountains  nothing  changed.  The  people  found 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  mails,  schools,  churches.  They 
were  stranded  above  the  tid.-.     Ev<  tt    movement   that 

swept  o\.r  ih.  country  swept  around  the  mountain-.  The 
educational  wave,  which  gained  impel  us  from  the  work  of 
Horace  Mann,  accomplished   _■  -   ::i     he  matter  of 

public  education  everywhere  but  in  the  mountains.  The 
religious  revival-  of  lMl  left  the  mountains  unchanged.  For 
generations    the  mountau  ed    not   .volution,  but 

involution." 

Th.  greatest  handicap  of  the  mountaineer-  has  been  their  isola- 
tion. The  railway  is  follow  the  long  valleys  and  .-reek 
beds,  leaving  many  counties  "off  the  railroad."  Low  taxes 
and  taxes  must  needs  be  low  w  her.  poverty  is  so  grinding — low 
taxes  won't  pay  for  expensive  road-building  up  peaks  and  down 
dale-  Poor  transportation  means  home-made  products,  hou-  -. 
clotlf                   iachinery,  religion,  whisky. 

Having  been  side-tracked  into  illy  tranquil  corner  of  a 

•rid  that  in  most  other  spo  -  is  feverishly  agitated,  the  moun- 
taineers '.in  to  have  fallen  righl  in  with  their  surroundings. 
The  woods  were  full  of  game,  emed  with  fish,  shi 

and  hogs  wax.d  fat  on  the  provender  of  the  wilds,  and  everybodj 

was  happy.  Nothing  was  needed  from  the  outside,  and  the 
mountain  men  wasted  no  nervous  energy  worrying  about  the 
nst  of  the  world.  The}  didn't  care  for  progress.  They  be- 
lieved firmly  in  predestination,  says  Mr.  Felton: 

Their  atti'iide  toward  destiny  was  much  like  that  described 
in  th- 

\  on   can   or   >.>;. 
>  ou    v\  ill    or    you    w  ,.i, 
^  ou'll    '"    daiiinwl   if  you  .In. 
It    tie  ctaimiod   if  you  don't. 

Su.-h   a   .ramped   outlook  ponsible,    probably,   for   the 

reck!.—  disregard  for  law  which  prevailed  in  the  mountains.     If 

a  man  wa-  "predestined"  i<>  kill  his  neighbor,  he  would  murder 
him.       If  one  was  "predestined"  to  have  a  still,  he  would  have  a 

still,  revenue  otlicers  to  i he  contra. >  notwithstanding. 

Tin-  moonshining  habit  is  not  excusable,  perhaps,  Inn  we  can 

understand  it  more  sympatheticallj  when  we  realize  that  in  the 

narrow  liv.s  of  the  mountaineers  there  were  no  news,  no  travel. 

no  .  from  opt  side,  a  no  vent  for  am  upreach- 

boughl  or  emotion     except  moonshine  whisky  and  fights. 

How   do  the  mountaineers  gel  a  living?     In  many  instances 

'  ;'  living"  is  < :,,,,  earn  money 

.  v  en  to-dav . 

Thej     plant    corn   and    potatoes,   year    after  year  till   th. 

d.  Th.ir  -h. .  p  graze  on  fields  tippi  d  almost  vertical. 
They  raise  some  razor-backed  hogs,  and  cure  their  ow  n  pork  over 
hickory  logs  in  a  smoke-house.  There  are  some  mountain 
farmers  using  i!ti  same  sort  of  wooden  plow  the  first  pioneers 
did.     There   are  families  still  who  grind   their  own  corn-meal 

and  -aw    their  ow  u  lo 

On  the  other  hand,  then  art  water-mills  springing  up  every- 
where. 'Th.  railroads  bring  work.  Work  in  the  lumber-camp-, 
in  the  coal-mine-  and  coki  -ovens,  and  on  the  railwav  -  them  sell 

'The  railroads  bring  a   market   for  timber,  railroad-ties,  dri 

luinb.r.    ax-handles,    wooden    furniture.      Fanners   are    building 

tar  cattle. 
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To  Owners  of  AC -Equipped  Cars 


The  Standard  Sf>ar{ 
Tlug  of  the   World 


This  advertisement  is  directed  especially  to  the 
owners  of  those  motor  cars  which  arc  ta<  ton  -equipped 
with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

Our  dealers  tell  us  it  is  usually  the  new  motorist  who 

is  prevailed  upon  to  experiment  with  various  plu^s 
— that  the  veteran  driver  insists  on  getting  AC's 
when  he  asks  for  them. 

The  chief  engineer  who  designed  your  car  did  not 
specify  that  some  cylinders  should  carry  AC's  and 
other  cylinders  other  plugs. 

He  equipped  your  engine  with  a  j nil  set  of  slC's. 

A  special  AC  Spark  Plug  has  been  carefully  designed 
for  the  car  you  drive.  This  plug  has  the  full  approval 
of  the  factory  which  produced  your  car. 

Isn't  it  logical  that  you  will  secure  the  best  result1-  if 
:e  care  that  your  engine  is  alw  a\  a  full-equipped 
AC'S? 

ion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  *%Gchigan 


These  manufacturers  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  factory  equipment 


Acason  Trucks 

Ace 

Acme  Trucks 

Advanrc-Kumcty 

Tlactors 
Mil  us  Fox  Fire 

Trucks 
Amerlcnn  Beauty 
American  -La  France 
Anderson 
Apex  Trucks 

Apperaon 

Applcton  Tractors 
Argonnc  Four 
Associated  Engines 
Atco  Trucks 
Austin  Mfg.  Co. 
Available  Trucks 
K\  on  Tractor* 
A  &  T  Tractors 
Dates  Steel  Mule 

Tractors 
Heck -1  law  keye 

Trucks 
He  Maimer  Frercs 

(France) 
Bessemer  Trucks 
Hot/  Trucks 
Birch 
Bour-Dnvls 

Hi. i. Moil 

Drndlcv 

Uriggs  8;  Strati. hi 
Motor  Wheel 
(formerly  Smith) 

Brockway  Trucks 


llu.la  Motors 

Itiiii.ilo  Motors 

llulek 

litillock  Creeping  - 

Grip  Tractors 
Cadillac 
Cameron 

J.  I.  CaseT.  M.  Co. 
Chandler 

<  hcvrolet 
Chicago  Trucks 
Clark  Tractors 

<  U-N  eland 
Cole 

Collier  Trucks 

Comet 

t  Common"  ealth 

Conestoga  Trui  kl 

Continental  Motors 

Curtlss  Aeroplanes 

Daniels 

Hart  Truck9 

Datls 

Defiance  Trucks 

Dalco-I  iisht 

Pen  by  Trucks 

(Canada) 
Diamond  T  Trucks 
Dlehl  Trucks 
Dodge  Brother! 
Doman  Engines 
Domestic  Gasoline 

Tumping  Engines 
Port 

IHicscnberg  Motors 
Pynelectrlc  Plants 


Eagle  Tractors 
Economy 
Elm  Ira 
Essex 

ExcclsiorMotor.'s  clet 
Fairmont  Ry.  Motors 
Federal  Trucks 
Flour  City  Tractors 
Front  mobile 

F-W-D  Trucks 

Galloway  Engines 

Gary  Trui  k  | 

Genco  light 

Glide 

<;.  H.  S.  Motors 

G.    Ms        I  ru,  ks 

<;<>lden  West  1  rucks 
Gram  in  -Bomatalti 

Trucks 
Gray  Dort  (Cana.lu 
M.uk.ll 
llahn  Trucks 
Hill    |"i  "•  ks 
Harvey  Trucks 

11. Hll.  Ill 
I  1  ;ll  nes 

llendrlckson  Trucks 
I  terse  hell  -Spill  man 
Hlohw  at -Knight 

Trucks 
Holt  Tractors 
llo\>  all    Tractors 
Hudson 
llupmoblle 
Hiirlhurt  Trucks 
Independent    Trucks 


Jackson 

lobnsonMotorWheel 

Jordan 

J.  V.B -Marine  Motor  a 

K  alam  e*O0    I  ru.  ks 

Kearns  Trucks 

Kent    <  mi.  in  . 

Mucrs 
Kii  si  one  Trucks 
kis-i']   K^ir 
Klelber  J  rucks 
Klemm  Trucks 
Knox  Tractors 
Koehler  Trucks 
I  all*]  -I  icbt 
I  a«  son  Tractor* 
Leach  1'on  crl'lui  Six 
i  Ibert] 
1  oeomobile 
1      M     I       1  i ucks 
Maccai  l  rucks 

Malbolini 

M  irmos 

Master  Tru.  ks 

Maxim  Tire  1  ru.  ks 

M  is  tag 

Mel  -itighlln     Canada' 

Menominee  liuikt 

Meteor 

Midwest  Fnilin.  . 
M.lw.iukc.-    (...soliiii 

I  M  ornot  lies 
Minneapolis  Minors 
Mitchell 
Monroe 
Moreland  Trm  ks 


N.iP'Meon  Trucks 

Nash 

Nn  ninul 

Nelson 

NctSOII   Traitor  s 

Nelson   Ale  Moon 
Trucks 

N.i,  o    1  rucks 

Brit  aln 
Tra. 
Noble  l  ru.  ks 
Oakland 

Did  Reliable    I  ru.  k« 
Oldamobl  i« 
Dnrida  Tru,  k- 
Owe  lis   I  ic  In    .V 
Tower   Tl.uil  s 

Packard 
Pale* 

Tan 

Parker  Tr . 
Pal  .  rson 
Patriot  Tru.  k» 
Perret  t  Tower 
s-pr  ax  ers 

Phlaaaa 

Tier,  e-  Arrow 
Pilot 

Pioneer  Tmn 
Pii  t-buri!  he*    I 
Port  •  r 

ler 
R.  &  V.  KnUht 
k  in  set  l  ruck* 
Ke.i  Wing 

Thornbrcd  Motor* 


Reo 

Re  Vere 

KcinoIJi  Truck* 

Kiker   Iruiki 

Koamcr 

Robert  *  Motors 

Kobinson   I 

I  r  u 
Rot  k    I  alU 
Rows  T  r 
K  in  en  ber  Moi 
Samson   1  r  a.  tor  * 
Sandot*  '1  r  u.  ks 
Sanfor.l  Tru.  ks 
Sstrii 

1  i    .i     I*  ada' 

s  .i  ton 
s.,  r  ipps  -  Month 

SctTpps  Motors 

i   I  ru.  ks 
.  rr 

Si  an. tar.' 
si  an. lard  Tr  i 
stanu  ood 
strain*    Knight 
n  *    1  r  a.  l  or* 
■i« 
si .  r  im  i;  Trucks 

v  t  .  .  t  n  *     1  >  .    : 

-  art 
s|c>«  an   Tru.  ks 
Stock  too  Tractor* 
siiMKhi.n    I  ru.  k* 
Straubel  I  ngme» 
Sullivan  Tru.  k* 


Truck* 
Swart*  I  if  htiof 
Plant* 

S      s.| 

Irian 
TifTcn  Tr 

.    i  i 

1  itan    I  r 
1  ovt  rr    Iru.  ki 
Trrgo  Motor* 

rr  -  s.mpll    It  • 
I  r». 

I  nion   Marine 
Ini 

>  r  r  »  ■  I  T  r  • 
lnili-,1    1  I 
\  an  Rb  r.  k   Motors 
\cer, 
\  in. 

II  I.Wa  krr  Motors 
«  all*,  rim.  tor* 
>\ali.  - 

Wild  1  a   I  rar 
lrn.  k* 

\\  hire 

w  hltr  Hickory 

W  hunri    Tra. 
W  Ich.ts  T. 

-i    ks 

n  *  i  n    Slot  .sr* 

■rrinr  Tm.tcir 
Woolrn  Ks  Motors 
\»      s    M      Motor* 
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What  the  mountain  country  needs  most  is  education,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pi  [ton      Owing  to  the  lack  of  taxable  propi a  inty 

enues  have  been  insufficient  to  maintain  an  adequate  school 
system.  In  many  Southern  counties  the  people  have  had  to 
get  along  with  an  annual  school  term  of  only  lour  months. 
i  sually  the  teacher  has  been  a  producf  of  the  local  school — 

One  such  teacher  was  asked  if  it  is  necessary  to  know  long 
division  to  teach  school. 

"I  know  short  division,'-  she  said,  "and  I'm  getting  along 
all  right.'' 

Another  such  teacher  located  New  York  City  "On  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  River." 

Still  another  teacher,  on  an  examination  pap*  The 

Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  an  insurance  company."  Which  answer 
would  no  doubt  have  been  approved  b.\  an  English  diplomat. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "lb>w  and  where  is  the  food 
digested.'  "  a  candidate  wrote,  "The  food  is  digested  in  the  stom- 
ach by  the  gymnastic  juici 

In  one  county  there  was  a  man  who  taught  school,  farmed, 
managed  a  cro  store,  and  "preached  around"  on  Sun- 

days. Another  preacher-teacher  asked  if  the  English  people 
speak  the  same  language  that  we  use.  Such  a  question  is  proof 
of  their  isolation  rather  than  of  their  ignoran 

Lest  you  get  a  wrong  impression,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
these  are  no1  the  average  but  the  exceptional  teachers,  and  in 
the  more  isolated  mountain  counties.  The  higher  up  you  go 
into  the  mountains,  the  lower  down  are  the  school  standards. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  one  section  are  taught  by  people 
without  a  teacher's  certificate.  The  county  superintendent 
issues  a  "permit"  rather  than  leave  the  schools  without  any 
U  acher. 

Rapid    improvements    are    now    taking    place    in    the   valley 

hools  in  the  Appalachians,  says  Mr.  Felton,  adding  that  what 

is  probably  the  best  rural  high  school  in  the  United  States  is  in 

that    part    of   the   country.     The  churches  have  established  a 

number  of  mission  schools,  of  which  we  read: 

The  mission  schools   ari    of  all  kinds.     Little  one-room  cove 

hools,  and  acadi  I  ricullund  and  manual-training  schools, 

domestic  science  and  normal  schools.  And  thej  are  of  all 
denominations.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  mission  boards 
supporting  work  in  th<  Appalachians,  and  those  schools  repre- 
sent the  most  worth-while  work  thai  bas  ever  been  undertaken. 
by  church  missions.  Becausi  they  teach  the  young  people  h 
to  live  in  the  mountains;  how  to  raise  the  level  of  their  en- 
vironment; how  to  better  their  surroundings. 

One  of  our  church-workers  said:  "The  call  of  the  Southern 
mountains  to  me  is  something  I  can't  gel  away  from.  1  see  the 
picture  everywhere  a  mother  standing  in  the  door  of  her  little 
two-roomed  cabin,  holding  her  baby  under  her  arm  with  her 
other  children  pulling  a1  her  skirts.     I  fed  she  needs  me." 

A  preacher  tells  th  -oping  at  a  mountain  I 

lor  t  he  oight.      lie  asked  the  mot  her  how  many  children  she  had. 

"  Five  girls  ami  eighl   bey 

"Nice  large  family ,"  the  preacher  commented 

"We  had  good  luck  with  our  girls,"  the  mother  answered 

"  Raised  all  of  them.      Bui  we  ha\ ily  raised  one  of  our  bo 

At    this    point     the    father    took    the    stranger's    bat;    into    the 
iare  room." 

"I    hope  you   won't   catch  cold   to-night,"   the  host   said  apolo- 

tically.    "There'sa  pane  gone  out  of  the  window."     ['wonder 

what  he  thought  in  the  morning  when  he  saw  the  windows 
all  open  ! 

Al    the   table    the  mother   fed   her  thirteen    months'  old    baby 

green  cum.  ham,  :  gravy,  turnip  greens,  and  hot  biscuits. 

•  5    had  had  bad  luck  w  iih  their  bo 

<  >i  courst  .  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  mothers 
have  not  had  a  cham  ru   the  simplest  hygiene.     Doctors 

live  far  av.  ;    trained    nurses  an-  now  In  re  to  !■•    found.      A 

woman  worker  "i  one  of  our  mission  boat  mated  that  two 

on  i    the  women   in   her  county    did  not    have  med 

at  t'  ntion  at  the  time  of  childbirth. 

"W  I  on  iloii,  i   preach  I  in  a  home 

w  here    t  he   daughti  1 

"  I  can't  find  a  bit  of  m  be  house  of  any  kind."  the 

mothei    -aid.   "lint    I'll   look 

Finally,  on  a  bIipI!  dace,   in  a  brightlj   col 

didn't    know    what    it    was 

the  hoii^e.  it  was  given  to 
for  w  hat  ailed  I 

In  add  \g\x- 

kinds       Th 


A  visiting  nurse  sent  by  a  mission  board  has  organized  a 
"Health  Campaign"  for  a  whole  county  .  She  is  giving  "Health 
Talks,"   conducting  a  "Better   Babies   Campaign,"   promoting 

Babj  Shows"  at  community  fairs,  and  planning  the  hot  lunch 
at    rural  schools  for  undernourished  children. 

A  young  Ohio  school-teacher  was  sent  to  the  Cumberland 
Mountain-,  to  a  small  community  seven  mile-  from  a  railroad, 
n  mile-  from  a  grocery-store,  from  a  doctor,  a  post-office, 
from  everything  but  loin  line--  and  need.  In  the  homes  of  that 
"settlement"  now  you  will  see  canned  vegetables  and  fruit  that 
she  has  taught  them  how  to  sav<     ;■>  vary  the  winter  diet. 

A  rural  route,  which  -lie  secured,  brings  the  daily  mail.  A 
good  road  runs  through  tin  community.  She  i-  also  responsi- 
ble for  a  weekly  religious  sen  ice  and  a  six  months'  school.  There 
i-  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  an  educated  and  consecrated 
young  woman  can  accomplish  in  one  of  the-,  communities. 

The  primary  interests  of  the  "Community  Workers"  sent 
there  by  our  churches  is  to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  help 
themselves.     One  missionary  impi  ome  pure  seed-corn  for 

fanner-.  Another  made  Mm  neighborhood  yeast  to  induce 
tin  people  to  use  "light  bread."  One  missionary  walked  over 
eleven  mountain  counties  carrying  a  stereopticon-lantern  giving 
illustrated  lectures  on  the  harmful  effects  of  the  house-fly  and 
persuading  the  people  to  screen  their  homes.  A  minister  in 
Kt  Mucky  helped  his  community  to  pave  the  roads  to  his  church. 
A  pike  road  to  church  is  an  invitation  that  any  one  can 
understand. 

One  missionary,  in  response  to  the  requests  of  the  voters,  is 
the  auditor  of  the  public  money  of  tin-  county.  He  has  installed 
a  new  financial  system,  and  during  the  past  two  years  has  saved 
his  county  seven  thousand  dollar-  in  maintenance  expenses,  lb- 
has  signed  checks  for  tin  spending  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  county  money  for  road  improvement.  He 
also  has  a  chance  to  improve  the  schools  and  secure  well-pre- 
pared teachers. 

It  was  a  missionary  of  the  church  who  raised  the  salary  for  the 
first  county  agricultural  agent  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee. 
Now  the  thirteen  adjoining  count  its  have  county  agents  paid 
out  of  State  funds.  It  >..-  another  missionary  who  started  the 
('aiming  Clubs  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  pro- 
moted them  for  four  years  until  the  State  took  over  the  projects. 
It   was    under   the   auspici  ■     church    six   years   ago    that 

Community  Fairs,  now  quite  popular,  were  started. 

Mission  Boards  are  trying  to  help  each  community  to  secure 
a  well-equipped  resident  pastor.  Winn  this  has  Lien  done 
people  unite  with  the  church.  In  one  section  of  the  mountains 
where  the  churches  have  recently  been  well  equipped  by  the 
1'i'e-bytcria  Board  of  Home  Missions,  one  of  the  foremost 
agencies  in  this  field,  the  member-hip  i-  increasing  10  per  cent. 
a  year. 

S.  rgi  .mi  York,  who  performed  'he  most  notable  indrv  idual  feat 
of  valor  during  the  war.  is  pointed  out  a-  an  example  of  the  stuff 
the  mountain  men  are  made  of.  lb  was  stimulated  by  the  war, 
but  no  more  so,  we  are  told,  than  many  others  from  the  moun- 
tains.    Bern 

This  g<  qi  ration  will  witm  --  great  changes  in  the  Appalachians. 
The  men  of  soldier-age  wen  snatched  out  of  the  narrow  en- 
vironment of  their  homes,  and  thrown  in  contact  with  men  from 
everywhere.     The  physical  braining  and  medical  attention  cured 

many  of  them  of  hook-worm,  a  SCOUTge  of  the  South.  Some  nun 
got  their  firsl  si  hooling  in  cantonments.  They  saw  the  won- 
der- that    motors  and   tractors  and   road-building  machines  can 

accomplish. 

I   hope  I  get  discharged  befon    November  1,"  an  oven 
veteran  complained,  '"Cause    if   I  don't.  I  can't  get  home  till 
t    spring.      I'll    have    to   walk    fifty    miles  from    the   railroad. 
and  you  can't  ge(  over  the  roads  in  the  winter." 

How  long  will  he  live  in  the  mountains  before  urging  good 
roads?  And  school-'  And  all  the  other  institutions  of  civiliza- 
tion and  democracy  he  saw  "out  in  the  world  "? 

The  mountain  people  only  mid  a  chance.  Wh.n  given  it 
the  ed.     one  day  a  preacher  proposed  to  a  house  full  of 

young  pi  ople  that  if  any  of  them  would  save  money  enough  for 
tlnir  rail  road -fa  re  to  get  them  to  college  and  provide  for  their 
clothes  f,,r  the  year,  he  would  get  the  money  for  their  tuition. 
A    bright    young    woman    SOOH    accepted    the    offer.      She    began 

making  her  clothes  and  getting  ready  to  enter  Berea  Academy 
ten  months  hence.  Her  enthusiasm  became  contagious.  At 
the  end  or  those  ten  months  of  preparation  s,  ,n  young  people 
from  that  on.'  community  entered  Berea,  five  went  to  a  college 
i'»   'L't:  :nd   one   in  a    normal   school    in   North   Carolina. 

Thirteen  young  peopli   from  one  community  in  one  year  "work- 
their  way  through  college"  shows  tl  people  appre- 

ciate a  chance  to  improve.  The  big  work  of  the  church  in  the 
mountains  is  to  give  tin   young  people  a  chance. 
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Let  your  Automobile  teach  you 

jomething"  about  your  Factory- 

It  can! 


ID  it  ever  occur  to 
'you  that  your  auto- 
mobile can  teach  you  a 
useful  lesson  in  plant 
management?  Your  automobile  is 
really  a  "power  plant  on  wheels." 

The  body  of  your  car  is  like  the 
four  walls  of  your  factory.  The  engine 
of  your  car  serves  the  very  same  pur- 
pose as  the  power  producing  units  in 
your  factory.  The  transmission  of 
your  car  does  the  same  work  as  the 
shafting  through  which  the  power  in 
your  plant  is  transmitted.  The  differ- 
ential and  rear  wheels  of  your  automo- 
bile may  be  compared  to  the  lathes, 
looms  or  other  machinery  which  turn 
out  your  finished  product. 

The  only  big  difference  is  that  your 
automobile  manufactures  mileage 
while  your  plant  manufactures  product. 

You  know  that  scientific  lubrication 
is  the  most  important  single  item  in 
the  upkeep  of  your  car.  That  same 
fact  holds  true  in  the  case  of  your 
manufacturing  machinery. 

And  with  the  present  high  cost  of 
production,  scientific  lubrication  u.i^ 
never  so   important. 

Speed    up 
production 

On  IA      SCIENTIFIC 

I  i  B  R  i  C  All  on     will 
keep     at     its     lowest 


point  your  produc- 
tion cost  per  unit 
of    output  - —  per 
dozen,    per  yard 
or  per  ton.    Only 
scientific    lubrica- 
tion will  keep  your  costly 
^    machinery  running  with  a 
minimum  time-loss  that   comes    from 
shutdowns  due  to  troublesome  bearings. 
At  the  right  we  print  a  list  of  Gar- 
goyle Bearing  Oils.    Gargoyle  Bearing 
Oils  are  mentioned  specifically  because 
American     industry    as   a   whole    has 
slighted    the     importance    of    bearing 
lubrication.     To    the    executive    who 
thinks  lightly  about  the  importance  of 
bearing  lubrication,  we  say  this:    You 
know  what  would  happen  to  the  bear- 
ings of  your  car  if  they  were   incor- 
rectly lubricated.    You  know  the  cost 
of  new  bearings.     You  know  the  time 
it   takes   to    put  them   in.    You    know 
their  relation  to  the  conversion  of  the 
engine's  power  into  useful  work. 

Lower   Production  Costs 

Your  personal  interest  in   your  automo- 
bile engine  results  in  your  choosing  t lit-  col 
rect  giade  of  oil  for  its  lubrication.    Does  not 
the  same  reasoning  hold  good  fir  the  Imbrica- 
tion of  your  plant  machinery  t 

It  \  nu  w.mt  lowei  production  costs,  fewer 
shutdowns,  greater  output,  only  the  best 
lubrication  will  do.    (i  Bearing    Oil- 

include  a  grade  ol  oil  which  i^  scientifically 
correct  for  every  bearing  condition.  1  lit 
cheapest  oil  per  gallon  is 
usually  the  m< >st  ex|  ensive 
in  the  long  run.  Results  more 
than  in-tin  the-  um-  of  high- 
grade  beat  n  l   oils. 

We    recommend   thai   j 
<•  toda)   to  "ur  neare 
nch   foi    qui    papei 
Bearing   Luhrii 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


GARGOYLE 
BEARING  OILS 

I  he  following  oils  arc  pre- 
scribed by  our  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  the  correct  lubrication 
of  all  types  of  bearing 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  ( till 

The  correct  oils  for  circulation 

items  oi  ]  i 

(!.(•  and  Reciprocating  Sieam  1 
gines.      I     i 

from  moisture  and  otl  e 
which  accumulate  in  these  s\  stems. 
R<  ><  ommended  for  }• 
;md 

Engines. 

e  D.T.I 

i '  I  ,1  I  til,  H 

e  D.T.I  • 

Uargoyh  I>  I   1  I 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Heavy  bodied  oils,  manufact 
for  the  lubrication  of  mach 
bearings   in   general: 

.  ■ 

.  ht 

Gargoyle  Yacuoline   Oils 

Medium  bodied  i       for 
ration   of   be..  t    light 

I    engines,    m achine 

■ 

( rargoj  k  \  elocitc  (  tils 

i 


Oumutk  Brmatkm:       New  York       Boston      Philadelphia      Pittsburgh      Detroit     V. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK. U.S. A 
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Mothers 
Klenzo  Protects! 

DON'T  live  in  fear  that  your  chil- 
dren may  contract   influenza   or 
other  contagious  diseases.     Teach 
them  the  protection  that  guards  against 
sickness. 

See  that  your  children's  mouths  are 
cleansed  regularly — twice  a  day  at 
least — with  Klenzo  Liquid  Antiseptic. 
Spray   their   throats    before   sending 

them  off  to  school. 

Used  as  a  spray,  Klenzo  Liquid 
Antiseptic    p<  m  ti  ates    into   <\  i 
recess  of  mouth  and  throat,  cleansing 
thoroughly  and  destroying  genus. 

You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting everj  memberol  yourfamil)  to 
use  Klenzo  Liquid  Antiseptic.  I  "he 
stimulation  and  cleanliness  which 
it  leaves  are  delightful.  You  can 
feel  it  ivork. 

(  u  i   .i  bottle  of  Klenzo  Liquid 
Antiseptic  today.  Use  it  regularlj 
Klenzo  Dei     '  l  !n  me,  the  dentifrice  thai  imparts  natural 

to  tin  te<  ili.     Sold  exclusively  hy 

'eXdCio  Stores 


The 

throughout   the    '  ida  and  Grr.it  Britain.      8000  progressive 

retail   drug   store*   united    into    one    world-wide*,   service-giving    organization. 


COMMTIKS 

GERMS 


GUMS. 
TrWO*."?* 

^^ 

SURFACIS 


3,W*-j*a 


ArlT,StPTlC 


1 


'\1P\W 


LIQUID 
"ANTISEPTIC 

In  Canada.  35  cents 


SIR   AUCKLAND   GEDDES,  ANOTHER 
"PROFESSOR   IN   POLITICS" 

SINCE  WOODROW  WILSON  entered  the  White  Ho 
much  has  been  said  both  pro  and  eon  about  the  pro- 
fessorial mind  as  applied  to  the  field  of  politics.  Sir 
Auckland  Campbell  Geddes,  the  new  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  is  a  living;  commentary  on  th<  question  a  com- 
mentary, it  appears,  especially  favorable  to  the  "pros."  \  few 
months  ago  Sir  Auckland,  a 
brother  of  the  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
who  won  his  spurs  in  England  as  a 
resourceful  administrator  during 
the  war,  accepted  the  presidency 
of  MoGul  Universitj  at  Montreal. 
At  this  institution  he  formerly 
occupied  the  chair  of  anatomy,  ;i 
position  which  may  or  may  not 
lie  considered  a  proper  prepara- 
tion for  his  present  concern  with 
the  body  politic,  lie  succeeds 
Viscount  Grey,  who,  in  turn,  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Reading,  and  comes 
to  America  at,  a  time  when  t  he 
duties  of  his  embassy  admittedly 
involved  a  vast  amount  of  tact 
and  skill.  John  II.  Anderson 
writes  of  him  in  tic  New  York 
Evening  Post: 
1  'onsidering  the  public  record 

of  Sir  Auckland,  or  Campbell, 
as  he  is  more  widely  known  in 
England,   it   might    seem    a    bit 

forced    to    stress     his     academic 

training, and  yet  In- is  essentially 

B  scholar, a  man  of  letters,  whose 
popularity,  aside,  of  course,  from 
his  ability,  is  based  largely  on 
the  combination  of  a  genial, 
affable,  and    humorously  inclined 

personality  with  the  outlook  of 

.1  -Indent. 

To  main  Americans  Sir  Auck- 
land  has  Buffered  a  loss  of  per- 
onality  because  lie  is  the  brother 
of  sir   Eric  Geddes,  but  in  the 

Empire  the  entire  family  is  a  source  of  continued  wonderment 
and  admiration.  It  seemed  to  spring  fully  equipped  to  the  na- 
tion's assistance  at  a  time  of  great,  stress,  and  now*  is  helping  to 
steer  if  through  a  turbulent  period  of  reconstruction.  Sir  Eric 
i-  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications;  Auckland,  before  his 
appointment  to  the  embassy  at  Washington,  was  Minister  of 

National  Service  and  Reconstruction  and  later  President  of  the 
Local  Government   Board:    a  sister,    Mrs.   Chalmers   Watson,   is 

commandant  of  the  Woman's  Royal  Air  Force,  and  the  youngest 
of  this  astonishing  quartet  is  Ewan,  who  is  know  n  as  the  family's 
"merchant  prince"  because  he  operates  a  large  steamship  com- 
pany in  the  Mediterranean. 

Both  Sir   Eric  and  Sir  Auckland,  despite  their  titular  honors. 

appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  average  American  largely  be- 
cause their  careers  have  been  so  closelx   analogous  to  the  ear, 

of  hundreds  of  successful  American  business  m<  a.  The  familj 
is  Scotch.  Eric  was  born  in  India.  Auckland  in  Edinburgh  in 
18781     The  latter  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Unh  ersity,  London 

Hospital,  and   Freiburg. 

The  father  was  an  engineer  whose  work  and  contracts  carried 
hun  to  many  parts  of  tin-  Empire.  Perhaps  through  these  out- 
door associations  his  sons  became  ardent  sportsmen,  and  in  col- 
leg'  distinguished  themselves  and  on  the  London  Scottish  foot- 
ball team,     sir  Auckland  reveals  less  the  phj  sique  of  an  athlete 

than   Sir  Brio,  for   there   is  little  resemblance   between    the   two. 

sir  Krie,  better  known  to  Americans  because  of  his  more  recent 
visit;  to  this  country,  is  remembered  as  a  tall,  heavily  built  man. 
radiating  physical  power  and  mental  vigor  from  everts   inch  of 

Ins  well-knit  frame.  Sir  Auckland  is  tall  and  is  rather  thin, 
tho  tOUgh  and. Win,  .       His  spectacles  accentuate  hi-  high  forehead 

and, add  to  his  appearance  as  a  student. 

Temperamentally,  the  two  reveal  an  equally  wide  difference. 
sir  Brio  is  the  high-powered  locomotive  type  who  is  never  eon- 
tent  wiiii  less  than  to],  speed.     He  is  the  man  of  business,  direct 
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to  the  point  of  abruptness,  whereat  Auckland  i-  more  l< 

but  equally  efficient.     Be  ha-  a  genuini  ,f  humor,  t 

that    i-    vouched  for   by   American  a  ho   know    him  of 

old,   and    he   invariably    find-    tim<    for  a    jok<         I'    i-    uf 

that  he  enjoy-  singing  Scott  Do  Aim  ri'-aii-  who  wiine-- 

his   career    in    this    COUntrj     probabh     will    have    to    be    ... 

with   the  testimony  of  others  who  knew-   him    when   I,. 

and  comparatively  fen  cm, 

After  leaving  college  Auckland  Gedd<  ad 

tant    prop     ,,i    of  anatomj    at    Edinburgh    I  ind 

later  became  profi  nor  of  anatomy  in  tic    Royal  'oil.  -  ir- 

Dublii  .-    from 

t  Ik  n     to     Met  >lll     I'l, 
Montreal 

In    tie 

oaJ  mo\  ing  about  Sir  Auckland 
iuspendi  d  othei  long 

enough  thi  South-African 

War  a     a  In  ut<  nam    in  the  Tl 

Highland    Light    Infantry.      I 

.  \p.  in  in-.    .,.-, •. .    i  in- 

terest in  inn  'air-,  w  inch  he 

pampered  a-  a  hobbj   and  lib 

ally  rod.  it  (o  Franc,  m  191  t 
with  tin  rank  of  major.  lb 
-er\<  d  on  |  Im      \i| j,. 

stall,  when  he  won  almost  im- 
mediate distinct  u- 

tive  abilit  \  .  and   in    I'l  i  i 
home  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
genera]   to  1ak«    chare;,    of 

cruiiitiL'  depart  m<  nt  at   thi   W 
Office.      During  hi-    war-sen 

he   was  ure.l   |.\     ■,   | 

from  a  hoi-,  and  was  invalided 
home  for  -i\  months.  Mr. 
Anderson's  account  oontin 


(    .in  ,,M     -f  tl„-  .\<\\    k'ork    '     '  \-n,n;  I',, si    " 

THE   m:\v   BRITISB    'MBASSADOR. 

Among  in-  recommendations  are  an  Imerican  wife,  ami  much 
experience  a-  ;.  college  professor 


For  his  successful  work  in  tin- 
War  Office  Auckland  Geddes 
ceived  theC.B.  and  Bubsequently 
the  K.c.B.  Fnrtln  r  recognition 
of  his  efforts  cam.  in  1917  w  Ian 
the  late  Lloyd   Georgi    Ministry 

came   into    offic.    and    il    v 
oided  that   the   mobilization  and 
distribution  of  il  ■ 
power  -honid  b.  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  War  Office  and  intrust..!  to  a  r.  sponsible  mini- 
Auckland  Geddea   was    then   chosen    for  In-  appointmei 

became  Minister  of  National  S.r\ 

As  a  minister  of  the  Crown  it   was  oecessa  ild 

have  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  he  accordingly  offered  hu 
a  candidate  in  the  Unionist  interest  for  a  \  vhichoocun 

in  t he  Basingstoke  I >n  iaion  of  Hampshire  Hi-  election 
the  door  to  his  new  ser\  ice.  which  continued  until  the 
of  the  armistice  made  the  work  unnecessary. 

Few  of  those  who  remember  the  crisis  <>f  1918  can  bavt   I 

gotten   the  call  tor  tnan-pow.r  ami   the  mobili 
industrial  forces  in  everj   country  to  back  up  th«    mil 
at    the  front.     The  accomplishment   of  that   task  in  Br 
considered  Sir  Auckland-  greatest  acl 
cintion  of  his  Government  was  shown  in  hi-  appo 

Privy  ( 'ouneil. 

Upon  the  rec. in-tit ution  of  tl 
eral  election  Sir  Auckland  was  mad.    Mini--,  i  ,.f  1 
and  after  orirani.  mil:  the  work  he  di 
and  accept  the  off.r  to  assume  the  preside 
sil\  .      At   the  ui  if  'In    1  '• 

poind   Ins  departure  in  order  to  b. 
Government  Hoard  and  oarrj  oul  a  numl 
them  the  establishment  of  a   Mim-tn    ..f  lb 
department   of  I  h.    I  in.  nt   and 

Local  Governmi       I       rd  of  mosi  ..f  the  fi 
to  such  a  ministrx  . 

From  the  positions  hi 
land   has  come   into  do 
other  Cabinet    officials.      Invanabl 
the  public  to  do  something,  and  it   ha 
thing   that    the   public    has   wanted    to   i\>< 
tribute  to  his  persuasive  ability, 
orator}  .  for  neither  hi  nor  v 
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IRE  MILEAGE  CHART 

9Mos. 


Chart  showing  how 
Unprotected  Spares  D 
■deteriorate  while  , 

NITREXED  Spares! 
hold  their  Life 


Why  there  will  be  less  roadside 
tire  changing  this  year 

Will  your  spare  tires  "go  bad"? — How  scientific  discovery  protects  mileage 


Tills  year  thousands  of  motorists  will 
get  full  mileage  from  their  spare 
tires  A  remarkable  scientific  coating  will 
protecl  their  spares  againsl  the  things  thai 
attack  rubber. 

Rubber  is  a  \  egetable  produi  t,  and  is 
subje<  i  to  disintegration  bj  strong  s,,n- 
light,  heal  and  moisture,  especially  when 
nol  in  actual  use  Oxygen  and  lighl  are 
i  In   rial  in  al  enemies  "t  rubl  h 

Wear  by  exposure  to  sunlight 

\  tire  i  li-ii    is  i  ai  i  ied  un] h o1 ccted 
spare,  when  il  isoncc  put  on  .i  wheel,  verj 
often  rapidly  or  blows  out  long 

■r  it\  time. 

All    high    grade   tin  i     in   durable 

wra|  |  i  ause  I  ire  makci  -  know  that 

rubbei   must  be  protected  to  prevent  loss 

of  mil  s>  i   i  he  mileage  i  hai  i  >>n  this 

i 


Scientific  development 
protects  spare  tires 

NO  ILL  EFFECT  ON  THE  RUBBER 

Various  coatings  foi  spare  tires  have 
appeared  in  the  past,  but  all  have  had 
some  fault. 

Nitrex,  the  new  coating,  does  two  things 

ii  gives  "*<;/  protection  against  sunlight, 

heat,  i in  list  ure  and  oxygen  in  the  air  and  is 

absolute!)    free  from  an}    substance  thai 

i  an  injure  t  ubtx 

Nitrex  was  developed  in  the  laboratoi  ies 
cii  the  Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Penria.  ["his  company  w.is  established  in 
and  is  known  throughout  the  world 
foi  it--  coatings  used  to  insulate  the  vital 
electrical  parts  of  automobiles,  trucks, 
i  ra<  nil-,  ,'ii  planes  and  airships. 

• 

kine    M't'i  vranc)       Nil  u  \  gives  .i  tire 
.i  smooth,   jet-black,  patent-leather  finish 
t  hat  adds  to  1  he  appearance  ol  youi 
Applied  with   .i   brush,   it   dries  instantly. 

RE  ii  \<  i  s  i  ik,  ,  \s|  s  \,,  wrinkles 
lips.'  \e\ei  looks  weather-beaten, 

Rain  and  wash  water  cannot  seep  jn  and 
damage  the  tire. 


i,'i  i«  k  riRE  i  hanges:  When  .1  Nitrexed 
spare  is  pul  on  the  wheel  the  Nitrex  flakes 
ofl  <|nirkl\  .ind  completely.  No  dust- 
covered  'ire  case  to  get  oil  and  on. 

Endorsed  by  car  owners 
and  tire  dealers 

Nitrex  h.is  made  k"'"'  wherever  it  has 
been  used  during  the  past  two  years.  It 
is  cheaper,  easier  to  use,  looks  better  and 
£\\  es  perfect    protection. 

Gel  Nitrex  from  your  automobile  supply 

dealer. 

SaK  s  I  >eparl  ment 
EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  COMPANY 
2.<  \\  est  43rd  Street  New  York 

The  Sterling  Varnish  Co. 
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For  Spare   Tires 


or  parliamentary  strategy  of  a  politician.  Because  of  his  ability 
to  gel  things  done  through  tin-  simple  expedient  of  making 
them  popular  he  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  coalition,  and 
was  often  ©ailed  its  "advance  agent"  because  he  frequently 
forecast  the  Government's  policy  in  industry,  finance,  and  food 
administration. 

His  " uttermost-farthing""  speech,  wherein  he  called  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  those  found  guilty  of  starting  the  war, 
i-  b  good  example  of  his  style  in  public  utterance. 

"Men,  guilty  of  unspeakable  atrocities  upon  our  prisoners  and 

upon   the  civilian    inhabitants  of  the  invaded   lands  must    stand 

trial  and  if  they  are  condemned  must  suffer  death,"  In-  said. 

"To-day  is  the  day  of  reckoning  for  our  enemies,  and   they   will 

have  to  pay  the  uttermosl   farthing  thai  it  is  possible  to  bring 

out  Of  them." 

A  mole  recent  example,  and  consequently  one  of  more  imme- 
diate interest,  JS  to  be  i'ound  in  an  address  delivered  before  The 
House  of  Commons  last,  fall  in  which   he  said:     "Every    nation 

is  short  of  something  that  Great  Britain  can  supply.  British 
manufacturers  have  a  bugbear  of  American  rivalry,  but  America 
is  not.  well  placed  for  world-trade.  Besides,  she  has  her  own 
troubles,  while  the  exchange  is  hindering  Ajnerican  exports. 
America  can  not  drive  British  trade  from  the  world  markets  if 
we  only  make  up  our  minds  to  work  together." 

So  sir  Auckland  is  wanted  in  Washington  to  promote  the  co- 
operation which  he  sponsored  in  that  speech.  He  brings  with 
him  an  American  wife,  who  was  Miss  Isabella  'iambic  I;, 
third  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  A.  Ross,  of  Livingston, 
Stateii  [aland.-  She  was  born  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  of  Scotch  an- 
cestry, and  is  the  sister  of  Percy  II.  Ross,  now  president  of  the 
firm  of  \V.  A.  Ross  tv.  Son,  of  11  William  Street.  Sir  Auckland 
met  Mis-  Etoss  in  1905  on  a  voyage  from  England  to  this  coun- 
try and  the  wedding  took  place  at  St.  Mary's  Protestant  Epis- 
oopal  <  'hurch  on  Staten  Island.  Sir  Auckland  and  Lady  Geddes 
have  five  children,  one  daughter  and  four  sons. 


A  "MOVIE-THRILLER"    OF   ONE   WEEK'S 
EVENTS   IN   GREAT   BRITAINf 

EVENTS  l\  GREAT  BRITAIN  have  become  too  sudden 
and  too  unique  to  be  classified  in  the  old  manner.  To 
one  observer  t  he  daily  press  seems  "a  film  of  disconnected 

pictures  thai   are  flashing  into  view  too  quickly  to  be  related  to 

each  other."  This  movie  serial  has  many  of  the  startling  quali- 
ties commonly  associated  with  the  popular  "thriller." 

"The  old,  stately,  dignified,  well-rehearsed  drama  of  British 
lib    has  come  to  an  end,"  observes  this  American  critic,  Herbert 

V  Casson,  writing  from   London   to   The   Wall  Street  Journal 

w  Fork).  "In  its  place  has  come  a  'movie'  a  rush  of 
amazing  pictures  that  would  need  a  Carlyle  to  describe  and 
appreciate."  For  instance,  in  one  recent  week  these  pictures, 
"every  one  of  them  wort liy  t he  brush  of  a  great  interpretative 
painter,"  were  flung  00  the  screen  in  London: 

Scene  1.  In  a  large  room  in  the  Shaftesbury  Hotel  there  are 
twenty-five  serious  and  rather  frightened  men.  All  around 
them,  heaped  on  tables,  are  fancv  goods  $250,000  worth. 
Thej  are  i  be  first  '  rade  delegates  from  Austria.      They  have  come 

buy  leather,  ivory,  copper,  tin.  nickel,  and  aluminum.     As 

Austrian   money    and    credit    are    worthless,    they    have    brought 

goods.  They  have  come  to  barter,  as  tho  they  were  savages 
from  the  banks  of  the  Kongo. 

Scene  '_'.  In  an  automobile  salesroom  in  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  there  is  a  small  crowd  of  excited  men.  They  ire  look- 
ing at  twenty  automobiles,  of  a  rather  old  appearance,  that  have 

just  been  driven  up  from  the  docks.    There  is  a  clatter  of  words, 

and  in  a  jiffj  all  the  twenty  cars  are  sold,  (hit  they  go— the 
firsl  cars  from  Germany,  sold  at  $3,750  apiece. 

Scene  3.  There  is  a  large  crowd  of  red-faced  men  in  the 
Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange.  All  are  talking  at  once.  They 
are  talking  about  the  rate  of  exchange  $3.23  for  twenty  British 
shillings.  It  is  a  tax  of  thirty-four  per  cent.  Suddenly  a  man 
rises  wiili  a  written  resolution— " We  will  buy  no  more  cotton 
from  America  until  our  money  is  taken  in  fair  exchange."  Car- 
ried with  a  roar. 

Scene  1.  A  SUrlj  crowd  of  three  hundred  workmen  stand  out- 
side   the   door   of   a    London    piano-factory.      The    door    is   shut. 

The  men  have  been  discharged.  These  workers  had  decreased 
their  output  fifty  per  cent,  and  increased  their  wages  250  per 
cent.     They  had  utterly  destroyed  profit,  and  nov.   the  ■factory 

has  shut  down. 

Scene  ,">.  An  old  man  is  making  a  speech  outside  the  door  of  a 
mill  in  Paisley.      He  is  surrounded  by  working  girls,  will)  shawls 
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'hen-    heads    and    bj    grimy,    oontemp   . 
Thej  heckle  him.     Thej  burl  bitter  qu  him.     ll«  fa<-i ••, 

them  like  an  old  lion  al   baj       I ' 
Asquith,  who  was  for  eigh  the  Prinu 

islands;  and  be  is  now    b<  gging 

d  him  back  to  Parliament.     [And  He 
Scene  (i.  A  group  of  five  m<  i 
They  are  looking  tit  a  strangi 
( 'ity  Hall.      An  i  KciU  d 
Fein  fia        "  We  ha  v  e  eh  cted   K< . 

"  Kelly  is  now  in  a  London  jail.      Tl 

--  Bt  ded."      The  ji\e   men   Ii-1<  n   in    -ni  p.  t  • 

arc   English  Labor  mi  ml  g 

Irish  people  Horn*    Rub 

Scene  7.  Th<  n   is  s  quiet  ooi  odon  Hall.     'I 

delegates     are    from     ihir' 

journalists,   law   clerks,   engines  and   d  A 

pah    labor-hader    with    an    Oxford    a<  • 
lie  proposes  that  i  (a  ■;,  -hall  recognize    1  In  i 
cooperate  with  trade-unions.     Tl  and  for   the  | 

time  in  t  he  world  a  t  ra de-union  i-  foriin  d  under  thi 

National  Federation  of  Professional,  Technical,  Adm 
and  Supervisory  Works 

Scene  8.  Two  men  an-  leaving  lu  Downing  - 
of  Lloyd  George.     Tiny  have  just  wisl 
They  have  resigned  from  his  Cabinet.     Tl 

members      Barnes   and    Roberts.      Tin  j    hav«     lei  ion 

to  return  to  their  mat«s  m  the  Labor  par 
Scene'.).  A  messenger  hands  Lloyd  Georgi  la 

telegram.      He  opens   them.      Tin    t i r~ '    i-  from    t: 
LHK).(XX)    coal-miners;   it  "W<    demand 

nationalization  of  coal-mini  Thi  second  is  from  tb  I) 

Union;  ii  Bays:     "We  demand  s.~>0.<xxi.<xx)  mop 
lew  on  shipping  to  provide  for  our  unemployed."     The  third 
is  from  the  secretary  of  2,250,000  war-pension*  W< 

want  $500,000,000  s  year  more."     The  telegram  is  from 
itsays:   "Germanyrefu  rive  up  her  war-criminals."     Cur- 

tain falls  on  Lloyd  George  thinking:      "  Shall  [  do  as  •  'h  ii.- 
did     resign  to  come  back  later  with  full  power,  or  hold  fast 

the    inevitable   end'.'" 

Such  is  the  film  of  British  events  thai  unrolls  befon  our  eyes. 

It    is   only    a    curtain-rai-i  r.    no    doubt.      Tin     in 
whatever  it  is  to  be,  is  in  the  making. 


AMERICAN    WIVES   OF    PROMINENT 
FOREIGN    DIPLOMATS 

CAN"    AN    AMERICAN    WOMAN    KEEP   A  LET? 

The  joint  \  erd  hi  of  the  powers  thai  rule  tl 
of  the  earth  seems  to  be  a  decided  affirmative.     A 
women  are  trusted  in  the  seen  t  pit 

mats  of  both  hemispheres;   they  have  the  weightii  si  probh  ms  .if 
statesmanship  and  international  diplomacy    imp 
either  in  fragments  or  in  voluminous  quantities,  bj 
fiding  husbands.     The  besl  evidenc*   of  how   well  otl 
of  the  earth   think   that    tin    American   woman  -an   ki 

affecting  the  affairs  of  nation-  i-  to  be  found  in 

majority  of  the  Lou.  rs  repn  aented  in  the 

at  Washington  now   have  American  worn* 

mats,  at  the  head  of  their  embassies.      Franec,  B«-Uriun 

Spain,  and  Sweden  of  the  European  nations,  M- 

of  the  Latin-American 

wife  is  a  nati\  e  Ann  ri-an 

land  Geddes  to  tab    I  he  pla-  • 
American  wife  to  tin    diplomat 
wife  of  Sir  Auckland  is  of  thi  R — family  • 
W.  I  Miki  ,  of  I  In    Philadelphia  I 

sit  nation  to  BUT>  ev   1 1n    w  hol<    I 

diplomatic  eirel 

1 1  seems  to  ha\  .•  1- 
ington   an   ambassador   whose   wifi 
dcntial-in-chief  of  him  who  t-  wi  I 

State  and  established  in  anj   of  I 
to  be  the  smile  of  an   \  a  ctrl.     If  I 

the  good  graces  «>f  Ln-le  Sam  ha 
lady  who  sings  "1  m  ks  of   th.    v 

Kentuokj   Home."  then  hi 
and  a  long  staj    under  the  stately   dome  of  I 


city   which    Senator   S  r   was  I     "in 

than  ancionl  Ron  , 
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But  this  was  not  always  the  fashion.  Until  the  time  of  the 
twenty-six  I :  Pr<  identof  thel  oi ted  States,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
it  was  not  ■  diplomatio"  to  send  a  diplomal  whose  wife  was  an 
American.  E1  is  said  in  Washington  "thai  when  a  certain  dip- 
lomat from  Prance  became  involved  in  social  turbulence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  the  European  governments  uni- 
versally concurred  in  the  dictum  made  by  an  illustrious  primi 
minister  thai  it  was  the  height  of  folly  to  send  to  the  capital  of 
the  presumptuous  young  republic  an  envoy  who  had  wedded  a 
daughter  of  the  Stati  ■ 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  foe  <>f  convention  and  obsolete  customs, 
changed  the  view-point  of  Europe,  and  pu1  the  American  jjrirl 
upon  a  new  pinnacle.  It  all  came  about  through  several  unfor- 
tunate episodes  in  American  diplomatic  circles,  sir  Mortimer 
Durand,  British  Ambassador,  incurred  the  ire  of  T.  R.  because 
of  some  criticisms  anent  social  Life  in  Washington.  The  German 
\mbassador,  von  Holieben,  "go1  in  bad"  in  connection  with 
ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  Launching  of  a  yacht  for  ersl  while 
Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  plainly.  The  ice  was 
broken.  Europe  got  a  new  angle  on  social  life  in  Washington, 
and  thereupon  notable  changes  were  apparent. 

Great  Britain  was  the  firsl  to  smash  tradition  and  se1  a  prece- 
dent. James  Bryce  came  over,  and  he  was  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  America  than  his  many  predecessors  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  his  mother-in-law  was  an  American.  Not  to  be  out- 
done by  John  Bull  in  the  >ua\  e  art  of  diplomacy,  t  Lie  t  hen  Kaiser 
sent  over  Presidenl  Roosevelt's  intimate  friend,  Baron  von 
Sternberg,  and  upon  his  death  dispatched  Bernstorff,  who  was 
fortified  as  a  climber  by  his  marriage  with  an  American.  (This 
asset  failed  to  stand  him  good,  however,  upon  a  memorable  day 
in  April,  1918.)  Other  nations  followed  suit.  In  quick  succes- 
sion, as  vacancies  occurred,  came  ambassadors  from  France. 
Russia,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Greece 
at  varying  intervals. 

Bismarck  used  to  say  that  ambassadors'  wives  were  often 
more  useful  than  their  husbands.  Even  if  that  idea  may  be  a 
bit  too  suggestive  of  German  Kultur,  comments  Mr.  Duke. 
the  popularity  of  American  women  in  diplomatic  circles  is  a 
wonderful  tribute  to  American  womanhood.  "Miss  America  is 
clever,  she  is  witty,  and  she  is  beautiful."  More  specifically,  he 
w  rites: 

A  i  the  head  of  the  Fori  ign  Diplomatic  Corps  stands  the  much- 
beloved  dean  of  them  all,  Mr.  Jean  Adrien Antoine  Jules  Jusser- 
and,  Ambassador  from  the  French  Republic,  who  has  repre- 
sented "La  Belle  Prance"  uninterruptedly  for  the  last  eighteen 
years.  Bj  his  side  .-lands  Madame  .Jusserand,  an  American 
woman  Who  will  denj  thai  she  has  been  one  of  the  instru- 
mentalities in  binding  America  and  France  ever  close  through 
the  great  e.-t  crisis  that  ever  confronted  her  adopted  nation'.' 
Madame  Jusserand  was  before  her  mamage  Miss  Fli-e  Richards, 
daughter  of  the  late  George  T.  Richards,  of  New  England,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  ban  king-house  of  Mnnroe  &  Co.,  of 
Paris.  Through  her  mother,  who  was  a  Miss  Kernoehan,  she  is 
n  tated  to  i  In  New  York  familj  of  t  hat  name.  Of  brilliant  intel- 
lect, madame  has  been  of  invaluable  aid  t<>  her  distinguished 
husband  in  the  man;  exacting  duties  thai  have  confronted  him 
during  in  arl>  two  decades  of  Bervice  in  Washington. 

Going  from  the  i  streme  of  the  oldesl  member  of  the  corps  to 
the  youngest,  in  point  of  American  wifehood  and  tenure  of  office, 
Baroni  Wez  an*  .  wife  of  the  new  Italian  Ambassador,  rep- 
presents  the  'baby"  member  oi  th<  group.  The  baroness  was 
Mi  Mari(  Faoqueline  Taj  Lor,  daughter  of  the  late  Amos  Ta\  Lor, 
who  wenl  up  from  Kentucky  to  St.  Louis  more  than  fortj  years 

ago  and  made  a   nam.'  and  fortune  for  himself  in  the  field  Of  law. 

Miss  Taylor  grew  up  in  St.  Louis,  she  mel  Karon  Avezzano 
w  hih'  he  w.i  .  rving  as  an  attache"  of  the  Italian  embassy  under 
Baron  Fa>  a.     Thej   were  w  i  d  in  L901 

\t ;. ■!•  her  marriage  the  baroness  -pent  mosl  of  her  time  abroad. 
The  baron  served  in  virtuallj  everj  Large  capital  in  Europe,  and 
the  bai  borough!  I  this  life,  thai  brought  her  in  con- 

tact  with   the  peoples   and  customs  of  many  Lands,     she  was 

tioularly  happj  when  the  baron  was  senl  to  her  own 

native  Land.     She  hopes   he  will  sta  a  Long  time.     The 

on  and  Baroni  beautiful  daughter,  Miss 

Yolauila     \  much    SOUghl    among    the   capital 

•  t . 

be  Ltalii  i  Washington  came  the  • 

•    Man  ..i  i  be  B<  Lgian 

os1    pi<-i  among  all  the 

n  diplot  ital       \   ;•■ 

■  he  D.i  i  ■ 
found  in  hi  r  third  mat  her  aims,  a  lead- 

•  ition  in  the  ountry.     li       onl; 

•  u'h-  Bim  Wilk 


wife  of  Flihu  B.  Frost,  of  New  York,  married  Baron  Carrier  di 
Marchienne  in  Pari-  and  came  with  him  to  his  new  post  of  dip- 
lomatic and  social  prestige  here;  yel  in  this  time  she  has  found 
a  position  quite  in  keeping  with  the  dream-  thai  she  first  cher- 
ished as  Marie  Dows,  a  Boston  girl  of  no  fortune  but  man\ 
ambitions.  Winn  Flihu  Frost,  a  New  England  multimillion- 
aire, brought  his  bride  to  New  York  twenty  years  ago,  unher- 
alded and  unknown,  tin  petite  beauty  se1  out  to  win  her  way 
into  thi  exclusive  smart-sel  circles  then  dominated  by  the  Astors. 
Eventually  she  won  out,  bu1  not  until  the  more  liberal  Mrs. 
Stuyvesanl  Pish  became  the  recognized  leader  of  '"The  Four 
Hundred." 

As  Mrs.  Frosl  she  became  known  as  "the  best-dresl  woman 
in  New  York."  she  mel  Hamilton  Wilkes  Cary,  kin  of  Col. 
John  Jacob  Astor,  racing  enthusiast, yachtsman, and  popular  in 
Nt  w  Fork  society.  In  April.  L900,  Mrs.  Prosl  went  out  to 
luno  and  secured  a  divorce  from  Frost.  By  the  tirsi  of  the 
year  Mrs.  Frost,  the  divorcee,  and  Mr.  Cary,  widower,  were  wed. 
Two  years  later  he  died.  When  his  affairs  were  straightened  out 
she  went   to  France  and  engaged  in  war-work.     It   was  while 

I  lure  that   she  met   the  Belgian  Karon. 

i-  Their  wedding  occurred  Lasl  July  in  Paris.  Herbert  Hoover 
and  the  American  Ambassador,  Hugh  C.  Wallace,  were  among 
the  guests.  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  in  honor  of  the  marriagi  . 
revived  the  ancient  title  of  Baron  de  ("artier,  which  had  fallen 
into  abeyance  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  wj 
splendid  triumph  for  the  Boston  girl  who  to-day  finds  her 
ambitions  realized  in  the  role  of  a  titled  nobleman  and  Leadi  t  of 
American  society. 

It  is  just  three  years  since  the  Mexican  Government  senl 
[gnacio  Bonillas,  then  Secretary  of  Communications  in  the  Gov- 
ernment at   Mexico  City,   to  Washington,     General  Carranza 

may  have  made  many  mistakes  since  his  ascendenc3  to  the  execu- 
tive leader-hip  of  a  turbulent  state,  bul  there  are  few  to  admit 
that    he   made  a   mistake   when   lie  designated    the   astute   Sefior 

Bonillas  as  the  envoy  of  his  Governmenl   to  his  big  neighbor 

republic.  Senor  Bonillas  has  absorbed  American  atmosphere  all 
his  life.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  When  it  came  time  t<>  marry  he  took  as  his  wife 
an. American  girl,  the  sister  of  former  Governor  Safford,  of 
Arizona.  The  Bonillas  have  two  daughters,  who  haw  been 
very  popular  in  the  Washington  smart  set.  Turning  to  the 
Spanish  embassy : 

To  look  upon  the  fair  Sefiora  Alicia  Ward  Riano  y  Gayangos, 

wife  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  is  to  vow  that  this  is  .some  fair 
Castilian  beauty.  She  i-  fair,  but  not  Castilian,  despite  her  dark- 
hair,  deep  blue  eyes,  and  dark  skin.  Every  one.  Bays  Sefiora,  is 
amazed  when  she  acknowledges  the  United  States  her  birthplace 
and  fatherland.      From  the  day  of  her  arrival  in  Washington  sh< 

has  proved  one  of  the  mosl  popular  and  efficient  chatelaines  of 
the  entire  diplomatic  corps.  Youthful  enthusiasm  for  all  the 
gaieties  i>  tempered  with  an  inherent  interesl  in  the  serious 
things  of  life,  she  is  an  accomplished  linguist,  speaking  fiuentbj 
half  a  do/.en  different  Languages.  Her  hobbies  are  pets  and 
antiques,  but  not  suffrage,  she  i-  very  athletic,  going  in  for 
swimming,  long-distance  walking,  motoring,  and  traveling.  At 
diplomatic  function-  she  i^  a  popular  and  promim  nt   figure. 

Next  to  Madame  Jusserand,  the  honors  of  having  remained 
tor  the  Longesl  time  as  American  wives  of  foreign  ambassadors 
in  Washington  an  divided  between  Mine.  YV.  A.  F.  Ekengren, 
wifi  of  the  Swedish  minister,  and  Sefiora  da  (buna,  wife  of  the 
Brazilian  Ambassador.  Their  husbands  became  ministers  in 
L912.  In  the  case  of  Madame  Ekengren,  however,  she  had  al- 
readj  been  in  Washington  six  years.  Ibr  husband  was  firsl 
seen  tar>  of  the  Swedish  Legation  in  1906,  and  then  was  ap- 
pointed charge"  d'affaires,  which  position  he  tilled  until  his  ele- 
vation to  i  h<  ambassadorship  in  April,  1912.     Madame  Ekengren 

is  a  dauy  liter  of  N(  w  J(  rsi  \  .  Her  father  w  as  the  brilliant  lawyer, 
John  i'.  Jackson,  for  mam  years  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  She  was  educated  in  l'ari>  and  Dresden,  and  when 
it  came  time  to  introdue.  In  r  to  society,  her  mother  took  a 
home  in  Washington.  There  she  was  courted  ami  wed  by  the 
Swedish  Ambassador.  Madame  Ekengren  is  of  real  American 
Ibr  mother  came  of  the  illustrious  Gregory  family  in 
psey.  Her  great-grandfather  was  Maj.-Gen.  Roger  Wol- 
cott,  firsl  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  further  back  in  the 
family  inds  Oliver  Wolcott,  signer  of  tin    Declaration  of 

Indepi  mli  i 

flony  in  the  New  York  home  of  Elberl 

II  Gai  'in  steel  king,  came  Sefiora  da  Gama,  fresh  to  the  dip- 
lomatic familj  in  thi  -am.  season  that  Washington  society  wel- 
comed   Madame     Ekengren.     The     Sefiora    was    the   widow    of 

\.  lb. -oil.  dry-goods  merchant    prince,     she  i-  a  T< 
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NEW  PLANS  FROM  OLD  PRINCIPLES 


by  J.  E.  OTTERSON 

PRESIDENT  WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY 


HALF  a  century  ago  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms 
Company  brought  out  the 
first  completely  successful  repeating 
rifle.  A  rifle  so  far  advanced  and  so 
well  manufactured  that  it  hastened  the 
settling  of  the  American  West  and 
quickly  became  known  and  sought 
throughout  the  world. 

Winchester  has  never  departed  from 
the  sound  principles  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  first  success. 

Guns  and  ammunition  hearing  the 
Winchester  name  have  alwavs  been 
as  fine  as  Winchester  could  make  them. 

Fairness  to  customers  and  competi- 
tors has  always  been  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  Winchester  business 
methods. 

And  in  an  age  of  tremendous  indus- 
trial development.  Winchester  has 
never  lost  the  place  it  so  long  ago  won 
as  one  of  the  world's  leading  manufac- 
turers. 

So  today,  while  continuing  to  manu- 
facture guns  and  ammunition.  Win- 
chester is  entering  new  fields  of  en- 
deavor : 

We  are  now  manufacturing  Winches- 
ter Cutlery,  Tools,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Skates,  and  Flashlights. 


We  are  marketing  these  new  prod- 
ucts   through    Exclusive   Agents,  and 

through  Winchester  Retail  Hardware 
Stores. 

The  manufacturing  skill  and  equip- 
ment which  for  so  many  years  have 
earned  so  much  esteem  for  Winchester 
Guns  and  Ammunition,  assures  ib  that 
the  public  will  find  unusual  merit  in 
these  new  Winchester  Product-. 

And  our  trust  in  Winchester  methods 

of  organization  leads  us  to  believe  thai 
these  methods  will  build  up  in  the 
stores  displaying  the  Winchester  Sign 
a  retail  service  which  has  not  been 
known  before  in  the  merchandising  <>f 
hardware  and  sporting  goods. 

In  this  Winchester  development  the 
American  people  will  enjoy  economic 

advantages.  For  the  Winchester  plan 
will  diminish  production  and  distribu- 
tion costs,  to  the  substantial  benefit  of 
the  public. 

The  leading  retail  hardw  are  stores  are 
now  displaying  the  TVfNCHESTER 
Sign.  It  represents  the  same  princi- 
ples which  for  fifty-three  years  have 
been  making  friends  for  Winchester, 
We  invite  you  to  patronise  the  Win- 
chester Store  in  your  community. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS    CO. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A 
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Kardex  \our  Business 


<Doteye  Waste 
Costly  Zfime 

IF  the  teller  had  the  depositor's    signature   on    a    Kardex, 
he  could  verify  it  in  four  to  ten    seconds    instead  of  as 
many  minutes.      Don't  allow  your  customers'  time  to  be 
wasted  by  obsolete  filing  methods. 

Your  record  cards — old  or  new — can  be  made  to  answer  your 
questions  as  soon  as  they  are  asked  if  kept  in  Kardex. 

Each  record  card  is  held  in  an  individual  transoloid  pocket, 
with  index  item  exposed  to  view,  yet  fully  protected  from 
dust,  dirt  and  constant  handling. 

Both  sides  of  every  card  are  available  for  instant  use  without 
removing  from  holders.  Automatic  "OUT"  signal  warns  of 
cards  removed.  Transparent  color  signals,  easily  applied, 
permit  any  desired  classification.  No  other  system  gives  you 
as  many  advantages. 

Any  records  in  any  business  can  be  "Kardex-ed."  Steel 
cabinets  are  available  for  any  number  of  cards,  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  million. 

Write  for  Kardex  Catulos 
An  authority  of  cards-in-sight  systems.  It  explains  exclusive 
features  of  Kardex.  Find  out  how  easily  you  can  convert 
youi  present  system  to  Kardex  and  the  big  savings  in  time  and 
clerk  cost  that  result  at  once.  Enclose  samples  of  the  cards 
you  now  use. 

KARDEX    SERVICE    Ml    \\s    PROMPT   DELIVERIES 

American  Kardex  Company 

2003  KARDEX  BUILDIN(.         TONAWANDA,  N.  V. 


Branch  Offices  and  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 
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girl.  Her  husband  died  in  1910.  Senior 
I)(iiiiii-io(lc(  la  ma  ha -represented  the  South- 
American  Republic  since  1911,  having;  seen 
much  of  Washington  since  1903,  when  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  a  speeial  com- 
mission t<>  Washington  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  a  dispute  between  Brazil 
and  Argentina  in  the  Patmas  territory 
dispute. 

Who  w  ill  lx  the  next?  There  are  several 
ambassadors  now  in  Washington  quite  un- 
attached.    And — it  is  leap  year. 


A  HUMORIST'S  BURLESQUE  ON 
STRIKES  AND   STRIKERS 

STRIKES  and  rumors  of  strikes  have 
been    furnishing    the    newspapers    so 

much  material  lately  that  the  subject  has 
been  worn  threadbare  and  one  may  now 
read  column  alter  column  thereof  without. 
feeling  a  single  thrill,  but  it  occurred  to 
the  redoubtable  Don  Marquis,  of  tin-  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  thai  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation  in  the  way  of  literary  pro- 
duet  ion  were  not  being  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent.  He  therefore  s,t  aboul  writing  a 
strike  story  which,  if  it  never  happened, 
at  least  easily  mighl  happen.  Incidentally, 
it  contains  a  more  or  less  facetious  and 
felicitous  suggestion  as  to  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  all  the  strike  turmoil 
which  now  prevails  at  various  places  on  this 
planet.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  an  unfor- 
tunate party  of  the  unlovely  name  of 
Boggs,  who  belongs  to  a  union  by  virtue  of 
being  employi  <1  as  an  illustrator,  and  who  is 
also  a  member  of  an  association  of  em- 
ployers because  he  hires  a  cook.  The  Boggs 
cook   goes   on    strike,    and    the   illustrators' 

union  of  which  Boggs  is  a  member  is 
ordered  out  in  sympathy.  Boggs  doesn't 
want  to  go  on  strike,  but  he  finds  himself 
menaced   on    the   one   side   by    1  he   devil   of 

being  branded  as  a  s,;ii>  if  he  disobeys  his 

union,   and  on   the  other  by   the  deep   968. 

of   getting    in    bad    with    the   employers' 

association  if  he  meets  tin-  cook's  demands. 

A-  Mr.  Marquis  tells  it : 

Boggs  belonged  to  the  Illustrators' 
Union,  Local  No.  1.  of  New  York  City, 
which  was  affiliated,  through  the  A.  K.  of 
I...  with  the  plumbers,  the  cooks,  the  dock- 
wallopers,  'he  sculptors,  the  prune-peelers, 
the  truck-drivers,  the  oyster-openers,  the 
waiters,  the  actors,  the  street-sweepers,  the 

authors,  the  bank  clerks,  the  ho 
shoers,  the  preachers,  and  all  others  who 
win  their  bond  coupons  by  1  he  sweat,  of 
their  brows,  whether  the  sweat  runs  down 
on  the  outside  and  makes  their  whiskers 
luxuriant    or  run-  down  on   the  inside  and 

helps  grease  '  he  brain. 

He  was  fairly  prosperous,  more  so  than 
he  had  ever  been,  was  Boggs;  lie  was 
making    payments   on    a    cottage   in    the 

country,  he  had  his  own  whisky  still  in  the 
kitchen  and  his  own  bed  of  mint  at  the  back- 
door; the  family  ate  meat  several  tim< 
week,  and  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be 
enough  of  the  wooden  garage,  split  inio 
short  lengths,  to  give  a  little  bit  of  fire 
every  now  and  then  riirlit  on  to  spring. 
II"    liked    his   employers,    and    his   em- 
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ployers  liked  him.  They  paid  him  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  was  worth,  because  the 

public  liked  his  work,  and  he  knew  that 
he    was   overpaid,    and    wished    to    keep   on 

being  overpaid. 

But  one  day  he  walked  into  his  boss's 

office  and  said   with  a  si^li: 

"Mr.  Juggins,  I  am  through." 
"Through?    What's  the  matter?" 
■■  I  ij i  finished.     I'm  off  the  job." 
"But,  Great  Scott,   Boggs!     Aren't  we 
paving  yon  enough?" 

"No  kick  on   the  salary,  boss." 

"Are  you  overworking?  If  you  arc, 
we'll  get  you  an  assistant  to  do  some  of  the 
her  work,  such  as  laying  the  heavy 
pigment  on  to  the  canvases  and  signing 
your  name  in  big  letters.  I  have  alv 
thought  that  yon  signed  your  name  so 
large  that  it  must,  tax  you  physically,  even 

altlio  it.  never  seemed  to  hurl  your  061 
''No,  Juggins,  I'm  not  overworked  at  all. 

I  employ  all  the  assistants  I  need,  and  they 
have  been  doing  the  heavier  part  of  it  for 

the  past  year." 

"What,  is  it,  then,  Boggs?" 

"I'm  called  out,  Juggins.  1  don't,  want, 
to  no  out.  But  if  I  don't,  go,  I'll  get 
kicked  out  of  the  union,  and  then  I'll 
Starve  to  death.  The  illustrators  have 
been  called  out,  on  a  sympal  hetic  strike." 

"  In  sympathy  with  whom?" 
"With  the  cooks." 

"But  where  did  this  tiling  start?" 

"In  my  own  home,  Juggins,   I'm  Borry 

to  say.      We  have  had  a  cook  for  almost   a 

year;  now  ...  it  seems  strange,  but   it's 

true.  Last  week  my  wife  asked  her  why 
she  always  served  boiled  potatoes  with  the 

skins  on.  She  replied  that  she  was  a  cook, 
and  not  a  potato-peeler,  she  said  that 
sin   had  no  objections  to  cooking  potatoes 

with  the  jackets  off,  if  my  wife  or  some  one 

else  would  peel  them;   but  as* for  her,  peel 

them  she  would  not. 

"My  wife  refused  to  accede  to  her 
demands.  M\  wife  held,  and  I  backed  her 
op  in  the  contention,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  cook  not  only  to  cook  the  food,  but  to 
prepare  the  food  fox  cooking  .  ...  to  do 
such  things  as  stringing  the  beans,  washing, 
the  spinach,   singeing   the   ohiokens,   and 

so  forth. 

"The  cook  replied  that,  fortunately, 
this  was  not  a  matter  of  opinion  at  all: 
but  that  it  had  been  settled.  The  Cook-' 
Union  had  recently  voted  on  the  matter, 
and  had  decided  that  a  cook  was  to  cook, 

and  was  to  do  noi  hing  bul   cook. 

"And  the  consequence  was,"  continued 

BoggS,  "  thai  I  hree  <l;i\  s  ago  the  cook  went 
out  on  strike.  And  1o-da\  I  have  been 
ordered  out  on  strike  in  sympathy  with 
my  own  cook,  who  is  striking againsl  me." 

"Why  don't  yon  accede  to  the  cook's 
demands,    gel     that     strike    called    oil",    get 

the  sympathetic  strike  called  off,  in  turn, 
and  stay  at  work  here?"  asked  Juggins. 

"Unfortunately,"  said  Boggs,  "I  am 
not  onl\  an  employee  of  yours,  belonging 
to  the  Illustrators'  Union,  but  as  an  em- 
ployer of  labor  I  belong  also  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  employers.  This  association 
will  noi  permit  me  to  yield  to  the  demands 
ofinvcook.  If  you  will  look  through  your 
mail  carefully  to-da\  .  Mr.  Juggins,  you 
will  find  a  letter  from  this  same  union  of 
employers  taking  up  this  very  ease  of  the 
BoggS  cook  for  \  ou  are  J  OUrself  a  member 
of  this  same  employers'  union." 

"  1  m'c."  said  Juggins. 

"1   have  been  declared   unfair  by    the 


"Just  See  How  It 
Holds  at  The  Stitches" 

"When  that  catalog  was  planned  we  took  into 
account  what  many  advertisers  overlook — the 
strain  on  the  center  page  fold.  Foldwcll  was 
chosen  to  withstand  that  strain.  Examine  it. 
Not  a  sign  of  a  crack  there — nor  on  the  cover. 

"Open  and  close  it  all  you  please.  The  strain 
will  not  loosen  the  cover  and  no  pages  will 
fall  out.  The  stitches  will  bend  before  the 
paper  breaks  between  the  holes. " 

The  printers  confidence  in  Foldwcll  is  well  placed. 
For  Foldweli's  rag  base  and  extra  strong  fibres  insure 
it  against  cracking  or  breaking. 

By  using  Foldwell  in  your  catalogs  you  too  can  be 
certain  that  your  sales  "messages  and  illustrations  will 
do  every  bit  of  work  you  intend  them  to  do.  For 
Foldwell  catalogs,  though  severely  handled  and 
peatcdly  thumbed  back  and  forth,  always  conic  up 
smiling. 

Our  booklet,  "The  High  Cost  of  Taking  a 
Chance,"  on  request. 

CHICAGO   TAPER   CO.,    Manufacture! 

801   South  Wells  Street      -      -     -     -     CHN 
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Any  flake  lining  is  gg||l  lining 
when  you  first  put  it  on  — 


Most  any  brake  lining  gives  satis- 
factory service  when  you  first  put 
it  on  your  brakes.  Even  the 
cheapest  holds  for  a  month  or 
two.  But  it  isn't  long  before 
grinds  grind,  grind  at  the  brakes 
begin  to  wear  away  the  fabric. 
Brakes  lose 'efficiency,  refuse  to 
hold  and  fail  to  grip. 


Good  brake  lining  wears  well — 
down  to  the  last  strand.  It  stands 
up.  As  dependable  at  the  end  of 
10,000  miles  as  when  first  in- 
stalled. Raybestos  is  good  lining. 
It  is  the  original  asbestos  lining. 
It  has  the  hardness  of  stone  and 
it  WKARS  and  WEARS  and 
WEARS.  It's  guaranteed  to 
WEAR  one  year— no  matter  how 
far  you  travel. 


•  your  o\\  i)  sake-;  for  safety's  sake;  for  your  car's  sake,  avoid 
cheap  lining.  Remember  that  Raybestos  is  built  to  wear,  will 
wear  and  is  guaranteed  to  wear  at  least  \1  months. 

Look  for  the  Silver  Edge 


THE  RAYBESTOS  COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT  CONN. 


Cooks'  Union,"  said  Boggs.  "The  Illustrators'  Union,  to  which 
I  belong,  has  ordered  me  out  in  sympathy  with  my  cook,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  declare  m<  a  scab  if  I  don'1  strike  against 
you.  If  I  do  strike  against  you,  or  if  I  do  yield  to  the  cook, 
i  he  employers'  union  will  bend  something  over  my  crown." 

"It  looks  to  me,"  said  Juggins,  "as  if  you  were  ruined,  no 
matter  what  you  door  what  you  don't  do.  What  do  you  think 
you'll  <lo  Cor  a  living?" 

"There  are  two  courses  open  to  me,"  said  Boggs,  "and  I  am 
wavering  between  them.  One  is  to  violate  a  lot  of  the  in- 
junctions against  me  and  go  to  jail  and  stay  there.  The  other 
is  simply  to  quit  work  entirely  and  become  dependent  for 
support  upon  eharity,  government  pensions,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"But  if  you  stop  your  work,  mj  business  will  be  ruined 
also,"  said  the  publisher.  "My  magazines  sell  largely  because 
you  illustrate  I  hem." 

"Your  business  is  ruined  already,"  said  Boggs,  "but  you 
haven't  found  it  out  yet.  All  your  authors  have  been  called 
out  in  sympathy  with  my  cook  already,  and  the  advertising 
solicitors,  compositors,  pressmen,  and  so  forth,  are  preparing  to 
go  out." 

"Hoggs,"    said    Juggins,    "let    us    ju-t    Leave    the    damned 

business  and  get    us  a  couple  of  tomato-cans  and  hol>o." 

"Juggins,"  said  Boggs,  "it  isn't   that  easy.      There  is  a  hoboes' 

union, too, nowadays.     You  can't  hobo  unless  you  belong  to  it." 

"Then  what  shall  we  do?" 

"Do?  Nothing.  The  millennium  is  here,  if  you  only  under- 
stood it.  The  great  day  for  which  the  ages  have  waited  has 
arrived.     Nobody  at  all  is  ever  to  do  anything  any  more." 


I 


NOW  FOR  THE  DRAFT-DODGERS  AND 
DESERTERS  -173,911  OF  THEM 

NOT  l\  ANY  SPIRIT  of  wholesale  vengeance,  but.  in 
justice  to  the  2,800,000  American  men  who  entered 
the  Army  under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  engaged  in  rounding  up  the  comparatively  small 
portion  of  men  listed  as  wilful  deserters.  Of  the  more  than 
23,000,000  called  up  by  the  draft  only  17:5.011,  according  to 
present    figures,   refused  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  game.      One 

of  the  first,  steps  in  the  Government's  round-up  will  be  the 
publication  of  the  names  of  these  men.  Discharges  have  already 
been  issued  to  many  who  were  unjustly- accused,  and  trial  by 

courts  martial  will  follow  for  those  deemed  guilty  of  real  deser- 
tion. In  pushing  these  trials,  says  Philip  \  on  Blon,  writing  in 
The  Home  Sector,  the  War  Department  feels  that  it  is  keeping 
faith  with  the  great  majority  who  obeyed  the  law.  The  writer 
offers  in  evidence  this  little  incident  as  typical  of  a  situation  on 

which  much  of  the  official  view    may  be  based: 

Three  young  men  w  ho  had  been  lifetime  friends  met  in  reunion 
one  daj  lasl  autumn  in  a  North  Carolina  town  not  far  from 
Tai    Heel  Mountain. 

It  was  not  an  ordinary  meeting,  a  ease  ,,f  friends  happening 
to  come  together  at  the  same  street -corner  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, lor  these  three  young  North  Carolina  men  had  not  seen 
one  another  for  two  years     since  the  earlj  autumn  of  1917. 

Thej  had  parted  in  doubt  after  that  former  meeting.  Two 
of  them  had  gone  one   way.  ami    the   third   had   gone  another — 

the  opposite  way.     The  Draft  Law  had  enrolled  the  young  men 

of  the  North  Carolina  town,  and  two  of  the  three  friend-  had 
b<  aided  a  train  for  one  of  the  great  new  artn\  cantonin  nts  in  a 
neighboring  state.  The  third,  who  b\  the  records  of  the  Draft 
Hoard    should    also    have    been    on    that    train,    had    traveled    a 

mountain  road  thai  brought  him  at  length  among  strangers. 

Before  thej  had  parted,  he  had  tried  to  convince  his  friends 
that  the  mountain  road  was  the  better,  for  it  was  in  his  nature 
that    he  did   not    \\  ish   to  go   alone. 

So.  when  the  three  met  again  last  autumn  it  was  certain. 
even  before  a  word  was  spoken,  that   the  choice  of  roads  was  still 

open  for  argument.  It  happened  that  the  two  men  who  had 
gone  the  one  wa>  together  had  come  back  to  the  start ing-place 
with  emptj  sleeves  I  hey  had  but  one  good  pair  of  arms  between 
them.      The  man  who  had  traveled  alone  had  come  back  sound. 

"'  tad  both  his  arms  and  a  confidence  that  was  even  greater 
than  his  assurance  of  the  autumn  of  L917.  And  true  to  his 
nature  he  said: 

"  1  told  you  so. 

Within  a  Stone's  throw  of  the  Potomac  River  on  the  outskirts 
of  Washington  there  is  a  low.  one-storied  building  with  a  roof 
ol   many  skylights,  ami  under  the  skylights  are  main    acres  of 
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floor-  on  which  filii  ■  ,<[  to  end.  I 

perspectives.     Somewhi  one  of    tln-i    hln 

envelop  bearing  'he  nam.   of   thai   ma  I  '").! 

BO."       B  fori     l '  i       loi    •    'hat    i  n\<  lop    will 

filing-case,  and  Bhortlj  thei  hi   man  l.     I  told 

so,"  will  be  appearing  before  an  ai  irt  martial. 

"Desertion"  i-  the  chart"   that  will  app  on 

the   court-martial    records.      And 
after  that   court    martial  reports,  the  man 

bo,"  will  be  serving  ence    of   eighteen  mot,'!,-    in 

meiit  in  a  l-'i  deral  p<  aiU  at  iarj      I 

of  t  he  ol  her?. 

The  War  Department   has   pledged 

with  all  tin-  men  who  traveled  thi    -a me  road  with  ti,. 
of  the  man  who  -aid.  "I  told  \ou  It    ha-  no'  for. 

men  who  slipl   out  of  Bight  after  they  had  been  r> 

the  draft  ami  had  be.  n  started  into  the  Army.     The}  ma 
gone  'o  Mexico,  or  South  America,  or  elsewhere,  but, 

a  — tired: 

In  the  building  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  at  V. 

it    has   been    keeping  account    of  all   of   them. 

in  that  building  is  tilled  with  th<   records  of  unfanhfulm --.  ami 
the   Adjutant-General   at    the   present    moment  taloged 

173,911  names  of   those 'classified  a-  "wilful  desei  umhr 

t  he    Select  i\  e    Nr\  i.o    Law. 

There  are  actually  far  more  than   173,91  1  name-  in  tin    n 
of  this  building,  known  as  tin-  "Desertion  Section-"    Or..- 
325,260  men  wit.   classified  as  draft  delinquents  and  «). 
and   their  record-  all  came  to  thi-   Washington   building  L 

March  when  the   Local    Draft    Hoard-  «•■  a-<  d   to  op. 

Hut  the  War  Department,  realizing  the  delicacy  of  r  ,d 

Knowing  thiit  a  great   many  injustices  would  result  sho 

the  records  be  taken  at    their  face  \alu-  .  ha-  been  bllSJ    tra- 
the  records  of  all  these  men.     The  result  ha-  been  that   l".l 
men  have  been  classified  a-  non-wilful  d<  -  :-  only 

technically     and  these  men  will  be  given  clean  Blab 
formalit  ies. 

Mo-t  of  the  151,354  classified  a-  non-wilful  des<  illy 

were  in  the  service,  having  enlisted  pending  the  action  of  local 

draft  boards.      Many  of  them  died  in  action  while  thej   m.  r.    - 

listed   as  "deserters"    in   War   Department    records.     For 
most   part   their  fault   was  purely  of  omission.     Thej   failed 
notify  the  local  board  with  which  they  were  enrolled  tha 
had  enlisted.      Many  others  died  .at  their  home-  while  the]   v  • 
waiting  t<>  go  to  cantonments,  and  the  local  board-  n«  \ .  r  I.  an 
of  their  deal  hs. 

Many  even  of  the   173,911   now   listed  a-  "wilful  d< 
were  actually   in    the  s.r\ice.   altho  searchers   w.re   unabh 
verify  their  service  from  the  records  of  the  Army,  N 
Marine    Corps.      H    is    tin     de-ire    of    1  he    War    Depart  mi 
refrain    from    acting    against     tin     non-wilful    di-iriir    li. 
caused  a  delay  of  eight    months  in   the  action  against    l! 
who  deserted  knowinglj  and  wilfully.     For  eight  mont 
ords  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  ha v<   beei 
and  everj   daj    the  -.archer-  hav<   eliminated  from  ihi 
deserters  hundreds  of  nam.-  of  those  found 
sen  we. 

Those  American-  who  went    to  various  neauvb 
foreign  -oil  had  a  comparatively  Lri><>d  Mm.   wl 
Nostalgia  is  seldom  the  cause  of  death.  . 
of  th.  m  s u flV red  from  thai  difficulty.     H 
day    arrived    they    had    acquired    a    tl 
science  and  a  familiarity    with  Spanisl 

daj   on.  says  Mr    von  Blon,  their  lot 

I  he  follow  ing  \  ab.l  r.  a-<>n- 

In  the  first   place,  t hi  ion  of  b,  ing  1 

with  them.      It  in.  tea-.  -  a-  I  In    da.\  - 
eoim    from   up   North  and   grow    nuldl 
tropic-   lias   bj    tin-    tune    taken   on 
endured  bj    men  w  host    f.  a 
to  be  desin  d  that!  the   : 

of  Uncle  Sam'-  barred-window    ho 

\  n  ward 
d.-.  ri.  r-      I  ti.l.  r  s.  .ti.  n  140  of  S  S 

was  the  dutj    of  all   police 

State,    or    Federal,    to   air.-'    all    .1' 

before  a  local  b.-ard.     Th.  reward,  nn.hr 

lions,  holds  for  the  arrest  ami  deliver}  of  draft  di 
nearest  arm}  post,  camp,  or  station 

Tin   onli  r  of  \'r<  sident  Wilson  on  November  11.  191$.  i 
ing   tin    suspension . of   mobilization   and   induction 
Selective  Service  Act  provid  ll\  that  it  did  i 
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to  reliev<  from  consequences  any  draft-deserter  or  delinquent. 
\  ■  i  arly  as  Pebruarj  LO,  1919,  the  War  Departmenl  issued  orders 
directing  commanders  <>r  all  army  posts  ami  camps  to  receive 
alleged  deserters  ami  delinquents  ami  to  examine  into  circum- 
stances to  determine  whether  thej  should  be  held  for  cowl 
martial  or  discharged.  The  final  report  of  the  Provost-Marshal 
General  on  the  Draft  Law  showed  that  between  September  15, 
L918,  and  June  30,  I'M''.  95,000  alleged  draft-deserters  had  b 
apprehended  and  delivered  to  the  Army  for  disposition. 

The  same  Provost-Marshal's  report  showed  how  really  small 
had  been  the  percentage  of  delinquents  and  deserters  to  the 
total  number  of  men  enrolled  under  tin  draft  ami  inducted 
into  service.  Up  to  July  L5,  L919,  there  had  been  reported 
189,003  cas<  -  of  desertion,  of  which  151,354  w<  re  accounted  for 
by  enlistmenl  in  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
( !orps,  or  in  the  forces  of  t  he  Allies,  or  by  death  or  clerical  error-. 
hat  the  total  of  net  desertions  was  reduced  to  337,649.  (  H 
these  l7o.!HI  were  classed  as  wilful  deserters.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  total  enrolment  under  the  draft  was  23,908,576, 
the  percentage  of  outstanding  draft-deserters  appears  as  seven- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  percentage  for  all, 
including  the  non-wilful,  is  1.11. 

Thi'  hunt  for  deserters  and  delinquents  has  been  largely  a 
matter  of  searching  the  complete  collection  of  the  records  of 
the  1,648  local  draft  hoards.  155  district  hoards,  and  the  52 
Stat,  headquarters  which  have  been  brought  together  in  Wash- 
ington. All  these  records  are  now  contained  in  a  dozen  or 
more  large  buildings  at  Washington  Barracks  on  the  outskirts 
of  Washington.  Adjoining  the  buildings  which  hold  the  com- 
plete drafi  records  of  all  the  23,908,576  men  who  registered  is  the 
building  which  contains  the  desertion  records  which  were  sep- 
arated by  the  local  ami  other  hoards  and  forwarded  as  separate 

shipments  to  Washington. 

By  taking  each  record  of  desertion  ami  hunting  through  the 
names  of  those  actually  in  service  and  checking  them  against 
the  record-  of  local  hoards,  the  wilful  desertions  were  separated 
from  the  non-wilful.  This  separation  is  still  going  on.  ami  as 
fast  as  alleged  deserters  and  delinquents  report  at  army  posts 
or  stations  throughout  the  country  the  tiles  in  Washington  are 
drawn  upon  to  chick  up  individual  statements.  In  one  depart- 
ment   of    the    Adjutant-General's   record    system,    forces   of   clerks 

are  engaged    in    making  ami   sending  out    photostat    copies  of 

record-  needed  l>y  men  to  prove  themselves  not  guiltj  of  wilful 
desertion,  and  other  photostat  copies  of  records  which  are  the 
basis  of  court-martial  proceedings  against  alleged  deserters. 

On  February  18  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  to  the  Adjutant- 
structions  governing  certain  conditions  in  the  disposal 
of  alleged  draft-deserters  and  delinquents.     Summarized,  thi   i 
provide  thai : 

In  the  ease  of  registrants  who  were  in  service  at.  the  timi 
for  their  induction  charges  of  desertion  will  he  se1  aside. 

Registrants  who  were  ordered  inducted,  but  failed  to  obey  the 
induction    order    or    in    any    Waj     failed    to    proceed    to    camp    as 

ordered,  but  subsequently  3erved  honorably  prior  to  November 
II.  1918,  -hall  not  be* considered  as  wilful  deserters.  Charges 
of  desertion  will  be  set  aside  in  such  eases. 

Men  originally  classified  as  draft  deserters  but  later  given 
deferred  classifications  by  their  draft  boards  to  free  them  of 
liability  are  still  technically  guilt]  of  desertion,  but  the  War 
Department  d<  >ratif\   the  action  of  the  draft  board,  so  far 

Legally    possible,    and    the    desertion    will    be   considered    as 
mm-w  ilful. 

Where   n   who  died   between   'he  date  of  registration  ami 

induction  have  been  classified  a-  deserters,  their  records  will  be 
changed  to  -how  they  were  m«t  desert 

Those  who  failed  to  obey  the  induction  order  and  died  after 
the  da\    and   hour  set    for  I  hem    to  report    for  military 
have  tl>  irded  drat:   status  unchangei  lie  fact  of  their 

However,    their    names    will    not    be    included    in    the    li-i 

of  il  rs  to  be  publisl 

Charges  of  desertion   will   b.  ide  in  tin 

ified  t  hrough  clerical  ■error. 

Special   form-  -hall   1>.  those  discharged 

upon  the  showing  thej    had  been  given  deferred  classifications 

ng certified  l  to  those  certified  a-  des<  rters 

through    technical    errors.     The    sane  il    discharge    form 

-hall   be  given  to  '  1  he  tie  .r  t  heir 

ict  ion. 
The   Adjutant-G  furnish    discharges   by    mail    to 

ibmit  fall  under  one 

of  t  he  foregoing  cla  i  aub- 

i  dm. 

The-  ....      ■     ally 

il    in   on  -    will   coir  i   lie 


disposed  of  as  prescribed  in  War  Department  circulars,  involving 
ordinarily  trial' by  court  martial. 

Where  men  classified  a-  deserters  performed  honorable  service 
in  the  Arm.\  or  Navy  of  an  Allied  Power  and  their  name-  have 
been  included  on  the  list-  of  non-wilful  deserters,  they  will 
remain  in  this  classification  without  further  action.  Should 
they  wish  to  obtain  discharges,  they  may  do  so  by  reporting  to 
the  nearest  military  camp,  post,  or  -tat  ion.  where  their  Ci 
will  be  disposed  of  on  their  merit-. 

Registrants  classified  as  deserters  but  appearing  to  be  enemy 
aliens  or  non-declaranl  aliens  will  remain  classified  as  non- 
wilful  deserters  without  further  action. 


THE    GERMAN*  DISLIKE    FOB    AMERICA  AS 
OBSERVED    BY  COLONEL    ROOSEVELT 


T: 


-VHE  GERM&NS  DID  NOT  LIKE  ME.  and  did  not 
like  my  country."  wrote  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Oc- 
tober, Hill,  to  sir  ( ;•  orge  '  "to  Trevelyan,  the  English 

historian,  in  a  letter  describing  hi-  experience  -  and  observations 
at  various  European  courts,  following  his  African  sojourn.  And 
not  liking  the  Colonel  and  his  country,  it  seems  the  Teutons 
made  no  effort  at  pretense  in  the  matter.  They  were  civil,  but 
that  was  all.  They  displayed  none  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  distinguished  American  was  mel  in  other  countries.  The 
stiff,  domineering,  formal  Germans  with  every  phase  of  their 
Lives  ordered  by  a  machinelike  system  of  organization,  disliked 
the  Americans  with  their  loose,  democratic  methods,  according 
to  Roosevelt.  It  exasperated  them  to  think  that  a  country  gov- 
erned in  what  they  considered  such  a  slovenly  manner  should 
be  a  formidable  industrial  rival  of  their  own.  Moreover,  we 
learn  that  the  German  upper  classes  did  not  like  the  social  type 
to  which  ( 'olouel  Koo-e\  elt  belonged.  When  t  hey  were  informed 
that  his  eldest  -on.  after  completing  college,  bad  gone  to  work 
for  a  year  in  a  mill,  with  blouse  and  tin  dinner-pail,  just  like 
any  other  workman,  and  had  then  gone  out  selling  carpets,  the 
Teutonic  mind  just  couldn't  grasp  'he  situation.  <  specially  when 
a-sured  by  the  father  that  he  should  consider  it  an  everlasting 
disgrace  if  any  of  his  -on-  failed  to  work  hard  in  sonic  hone-; 
occupation  for  a  livelihood.  The  disciples  of  Kuliur  felt  that 
such  theories  of  life  were  entirely  wrong  and  that  the  man  who 
entertained  them  and  the  country  where  they  prevailed  must 
lie  equally  erroneous.  This  feeling,  naturally,  was  strongest 
among  the  German  aristocracy,  but  the  Colonel  had  no  more 
luck  in  winning  the  favor  of  the  lowei  classes.  The  workingmen 
were  all  Socialist-,  who  looked  upon  Roosevelt  as  an  out-and-out 
eueiin  .  w  bile  the  m'ddh-  classes  n  garded  him  a-  a  representat  i\  c 
of  a  country  where  all  people  w  ere  middle  class,  and  hence  bush 
rivals  of  themselves.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  German  people 
i-  summarized  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  following  langu 
a-  set  out  in  s  ru  : 

It  was  curious  and  interesting  to  notice  the  contrast  between 
ray  reception  in  Germany  and  my  reception  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  which  1  had  already  visited  or  visited  afterward. 
In  Germany  I   was  treated  with  proper  civility,  all  the  civility 

which  1  had  a  right  to  demand  and  expect;  and  no  more.  In 
Paris  tin  -t reets  were  decorated  with  French  and  American  tla^s 
in  ray  honor,  and  when  I  went  to  the  theater  at  the  Francais 
e\er\  on<  rose  and  applauded  SO  that  I  had  to  gel  up  in  the  DOS 
and  bow  repeatedly,  lit-t  to  the  actors,  who  had  Stopl  the  pi. 
and  then  to  the  audience.  In  Berlin  the  authorities  showed  me 
•  v  courtesy,  and  i  hi'  people  all  proper  eh  ility.  Hut  excepting 
the  university  folk,  thej  really  did  not  want  to  see  me.  When 
I  left  Sweden  I  left  a  country  when  'en-  of  thousands  of  people 
gathered  on  e\  ery  occasion  to  see  me;  e\  <  n  station  was  jammed 
with  them.  When  I  cam.'  into  Germany  a  few  hundred  might 
be  at  each  station,  or  might  not  lie.  Tiny  wen  courteous,  dec- 
orously enthusiastic,  and  that   was  all. 

ilonel  Roosevelt  went  on  to  say  that  the  feeling  he  de- 
scribed wa-  not  universal,  and  in  that  connection  he  recalled  his 
pleasun  in  meeting  a  numb*  r  of  African  explorers  and  scientific 
men  iu  Berlin.  Hi'  also  enjoyed  meeting  the  professors  at  the 
university  and  the  able  nun  at  the  head  of  politics  and  the 
Administration,  and  became  much  attached  to  Major  Korner, 
who  was  appointed  his  special  aid  during  the  Colonel's  stay  in 
nany.      His  chief   interest    al    Berlin,   however,   was  in   the 
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THIS  NEW  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  si\  F0U8  DOOB  BEDAN  li  ROW  ►  KM>  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  44-HOBSEPOWEB,  OYEBHEAD-VALVE  OAKI 


O  AKLAN  D 

SENSIBLE      SIX 


Tl  IE  essentially  practical  character  of  the 
transportation  afforded  by  this  new(  )akland 
Sensible  Six  Sedan  is  evidenced  in  every  field  in 
which  this  able  car  sen  es.  Farmers,  merchants, 
traveling  and  professional  men  are  employing  this 
Oakland  not  merely  as  an  enjoyable  possession, 
but  as  an  indispensable  and  economical  means  of 
serving  theirdaily  needs.  To  efficient  mechanical 
action,  to  reliable  and  spirited  performance,  this 
model  adds  the  permanent  comfort  and  shelter 
necessary  to  satisfactory  year  round  service.  It 
is  the  kind  of  car  that  meets  equally  well  the  de- 
mands of  business  or  pleasure,  and  its  moderate 
cost  commands  a  value  unique  in  the  present 
market. 


Mom  i    14-C:    roURINO  CAR, $1235:  KOADSTBR,  i 

Couph. f  1885  K.O.B. Pom lAc, Mich    Voditionai  forWirkWhrxlEq   ifmi 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Pontine,  Michigan 
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'You  read  this  for  yourselves 
and  then  you'll  agree  with  me" 


Jlie  Southern  Cjoliath 


HE  was  an  important  business  man  of  Alabama  whose 
power  extended  far  beyond  his  own  city.  As  President 
of  the  School  Board  he  had  stood  against  Automatic  Sprinklers 
for  two  years  to  "keep  down  expenses." 

Suddenly  he  changed. 

Standing  before  the  annual  School  Board  meeting  with  a 
pamphlet  in  his  hand,  he  said,  "This  was  handed  to  me  by  a 
Boy  Scout.  Th.it  boy  was  a  David,  this  booklet  was  the  pebble 
and,"  with  a  good  natured  smile,  "I  reckon  I'm  the  Goliath." 

"Last  July  I  read  about  the  University  fire  over  in  Selma.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Birmingham  that  Saturday  night  and  saw 
Tuggle  Institute  burn  to  the  ground.  A  few  weeks  later  I 
heard  details  concerning  the  orphanage  fire  in  Huntsville  in 
October — but  it  took  this  book  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  show  me  why  we  have  these  fires 
so  steadily!  And  the  only  thing  that's  going  to  stop  it  is 
installing  Automatic  Sprinklers." 

Several  men  were  on  their  feet  in  a  second. 

"The  town  can't  afford  it,"  one  of  them  shouted. 

thing  of  the  kind,"  shot  ba  k  the  President — "You  don't 
kno  it's  in  this  book.     Every  page  shows  the  necessity  ol 


T 
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protecting  the  lives  of  our  school  children.  How  would  any 
one  of  us  feel  if  just  one  child  burned  to  death  in  a  school 
fire  here  ?  " 

He  carried  the  meeting  unanimously  because  he  knew  con- 
ditions and  knew  the  cure.  That  town  equipped  the  basement 
and  other  danger  spots  of  its  schools  with  Gnnnell  Automatic 
Sprinkler  Systems  just  as  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Erie,  Binghamton, 
Waterbury  and  scores  of  others  have.  They  followed  the 
Waterbury  plan  of  safeguarding  several  of  the  most  hazardous 
schools  first  and  then  equipping  one  school  every  year  until 
ultimately  all  the  school  children  will  be  protected  by  this  be;t 
known  type  of  fire  fighting  equipment. 

If  you  are  an  official  in  any  orphanage,  school  or  hospital, 
use  your  influence  to  have  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Systems  installed.  They  safeguard  human  life  as  nothing  else 
can  because  they  are  on  duty  day  and  night.  Whenever  the 
tire  starts — the  water  starts 

Or  if  you  arc  just  a  father  or  mother,  and  want  to  gain  a 
victory  over  any  Goliath  that  opposes  sane  protection  for  the 
helpless  of  your  city,  we  will  -end  you  a  copy  of  the  same  book 
that  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  is  distributing.  Write  today 
to  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  2^4  West  Exchange  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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aplete  Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial  Piping.  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.     Fittings  Pipe.  Val 
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GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM~When   the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 
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Kaiser,  to  whom  he  referred  as  "an  able 
and  powerful  man."  The  German  ruler 
showed  the  American  around,  at  one  time 
riding  with  him  for  about  five  hours  and 
talking  steadily  all  I  he  tim<  .  Among  ol  her 
things,  the  Emperor  was  curious  to  know 
how  he  was  regarded  in  America.  The 
Colonel  replied:  "Well,  your  Majesty,  1 
don't    know    whether   you    will    understand 

our  political  terminology;  but  in  America 
we  think  thai  if  you  lived  on  our  side  of 
the  water  you  would  carry  your  ward  and 
turn  up  at  the  convention  with  your  dele- 
gation behind  you — and  1  can  not  say  as 
much  For  your  fellow  sovereigns."  When 
this  was  explained  to  the  All-Highest,  it 
pleased  him  immensely.  The  Colonel 
credited  the   Kaiser  with  a  real  sense  of 

humor  in  some  things,  hut  said  he  found 
him  painfully  deficient  in  that  pleasing 
quality  when  it.  came  to  a  discussion  of 
things  regarding  which  the  Kaiser  thought 
he  knew  a  lot,  but  in  fact  knew  nothing, 
BUOh  as  matters  artistic  and  Scientific.       He 

ami  the  ( 'olonel  agreed  on  the  fundamentals 
of  domestic  morality,  but  not  on  dogmatic 
theology.  It  seems  they  discust  many 
tilings,  including  the  relations  between  En- 
gland and  Germany,  the  Kaiser  expressing* 
himself  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  told  Wilhelm  he  thought  a  war 
between  England  and  Germany  would  be  a 
calami!;. 

lie  answered  eagerly  that  he  quite  agreed 
with  me,  that  such  a  war  he  regarded  as 
unthinkable;  and  he  continued:  "I  was 
brought  up  in  England,  wry  largely;  I  feel 
myself  partly  an  Englishman.  Next  to 
Germany  I  care  more  for  England  than 
for  any  other  country."  Then  with 
intense  emphasis:  "/  adore  England!"  I 
said  that  this  was  a  stronger  statement 
than  I  myself  would  be  willing  quite  to 
make,  but  that  I  was  very  glad  he  felt  so, 
because  I  believed  that  the  English,  Ger- 
mans, and  Americans  ought  to  be  funda- 
menta.ll>  in  accord;  and  that  nothing 
would  so  make  for  the  peace  and  progress 

of  i  he  world,  lie  answered  t hat  he  entirely 
agreed  with  me;  and  then  continued  to 
speak  of  England  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
admiration  and  resentment.  From  an  ex- 
perience 1  had  had  with  him  a1  the  time  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  peace,  of  which  1  think 
I  wrote  to  you.  I  hail  grown  to  realize,  very 

much  to  my  astonishment,  that  he,  the  head 

of  the  greatesl  military  empire  of  the  day, 
was  as  jealously  sensitive  to  English  opin- 
ion as  if  he  were  some  par\enu  multimil- 
lionaire trying  to  break  into  the  London 
social    world,    and   this  feeling  was  evident 

in  Ins  talk,  lie  complained  bitterly  thai 
Englishmen  of  high  social  position  never 

\isited  Berlin,  but,  when  thej   came  to  the 

Continent,  always  went,  to  Paris,  or  some 
watering-place,  or  else  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. I  could  not  well  answer  by  telling 
m>    real  thoughts,  which  were  that    Berlin. 

tho  admirable  in  the  same  sense  that  Chi- 
cago and  Glasgow  are  admirable,  was  not 

BLUOO  more  attractive  than  either  to  the 
teople  of  w  hom  he  spoke.      1  am  coin  inced 

that,  it  would  make  a  real  difference  in  the 
Smperor's  feelings  it  occasionally  some  man 


like  Londonderry,  who  has  done  wmething, 

at  least,  titularly,  in  politics,  and  po     i 
great  wealth  and  high  social  position,  would 

take  a  house  in  Berlin  for  six  '.'■  <  I  kfl  during 
i  In      '  8  -on. 


RING    LARDNER  TELLS  PROSPECTIVE 

ALTO-OW  M.KS   Abb    I  BE! 
NEED  TO  KNOW 

\\  JVYW     the    advent    of   the   auto    -how 

*  *     season    as    his    inspiration,     Ring 
Lardner,   magazine   writer,   recently   took 
his  typewriter  in  hand  and  tore  off  a 
paragraphs  of  the  jazzy,  misspelled 
of  philosophy  for  which  hi    is  known,  the 

subject  of  his  remarks  being  the  automo- 
bile and  motoring,  with  sundry  incidental 
references  to  the  drought  now  prevailing 
in  this  land.  Mr.  Lardner  says  he  ex- 
pects to  "lend"  at  hast  one  of  the  -hows, 
but  has  no  "tension  "  of  buying  a  machine, 
as  he  already  has  the  fastest  car  in  the 
world,  "the  speedometer  on  it  reading 
five  miles  per  hour  even  wile  you're 
standing  still."  lie  says  he  understands 
there  are  man>  innovations  in  the  1920 
cars,  and  while  it  appears  thai  he  has 
no  char  knowledge  as  to  what  these  are, 
he  suggests  that  he  himself  can  think  of 
several  changes  thai  he  believes  would  be 
all  to  the  good.  He  opines  that  bumpers 
and  emergency  brakes  w  ill  not,  be  necessary 
under  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  be- 
cause there  will  be  neither  emergencies  nor 
anything  to  bump  into.  Chains  will  be 
useless,  for  "who  is  going  to  go  driving  in  a 
storm  cold  sober'/"  bocks  may  be  elimi- 
nated, for  "who  is  going  to  steal  >  our  car, 
if  they's  no  place  for  you  to  stop  and  get. 
out  of  it'.'"  Instead  of  elaborate  locks. 
Ring  expects  to  see  cars  in  the  future 
equipped  with  elaborate  locker-.  Much 
of  his  article  is  devoted  to  valuable  advice 
to  prospective  oar-owners-,   and  we  quote 

therefrom    the    following,    as    it    appears    in 

Motor  I'ri  nl: 

1.  If  possible  buy  a  car  that  i-  bright 
red  and  have  the  monogram  F.  I),  painted 
on  ii  and  people  will  think  you  are  the 
lire   dept.   and   get    out    of  your   way. 

2.  If  you  have  children  hu\  a  car 
that  won't  start  without  you  crank  it  as 
wile  we  was  up  in  Michigan  1  summer  we 
drove  up  in  front  of  the  cottage  and 
went  in,  leaving  1  brat  playing  in  the  car 
and  when  we  come  out  again  the  car  had 
moved  down  in  front  of  1  of  the  !)<  igh- 
bors  and  was  facing  \  ways  of  the  road 
like  llobson's  Merrimac  that  blocked  the 
Spanish  traffic  at  Santiago  or  wherever 
it  was. 

3.  Buy  a  car  that  hasn't  got  no  ml 
pressure  gage  on  the  dash  board  as  il 
will    drive    you    nearly   crazy    wondering 

what  it   means. 

1.  If  you  are  going  to  drive  it  your 
be  sure  and  set  in  the  drivers  seal  before 
hand.  For  instants  the>  was  a  well 
known  standard  ear  for  sale  out  in  old 
Chi  last  summer  that  had  been  drove  a 
couple  of  1(H)  miles  and  was  a  big  bargain 
and  I  was  going  to  bu>  it  on  the  hoof  but 
1  finely  decided  to  set  in  it  tir-t  and  come 
to  find  out  when  in>  f  i .  was  on  :  he  ac- 
celerator my  knee  was  down  my  throat 
and   made  a    kind   o(   third   adenoid. 

o.    Don't    pay    no    tension    to    what     the 


When  you  need 
fuses  remember 
that 

Economy 

renewable 

Fuses 


— were  the  first  line  using 
an  inexpensive  bare  link 
for  restoring  a  blown  fuse 
to  its  original  efficiency 
to  be  Approved  In  All 
Capacities — 0  to  600  am- 
peres in  both  250  and  600 
volts  —  by  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories. 

— bear  the  '  Und.  Lab. 
Inspected  "  label.  Econo- 
my "Drop-Out"'  Renewal 
Links  are  stamped  with 
the  "  Inspected  "  symbol. 


— cut  annual  operating 
costs  80r^  as  compared 
with  the  use  of  one-time 
fuses. 


— are  used  wherever  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  are 
chief  considerations  —  in 
steel  mills,  manufactur- 
ing plants  of  all  kinds, 
buildings,  and  in  every 
branch    of    industry. 

— are  used  wherever 
safety  is  the  prime  con- 
sideration— in  powder 
mills,  hospitals,  schools 
and  the  United  States 
Navy. 

— are  absolutely  accun 
ly  rated,  made  of  the  bt 
materials  and  by  the  it. 
skilled  and  careful  work- 
men obtainable. 

— are  sold  by  all  leading 
electrical  jobbers  and 
dealers. 


Intiit  en  getting  Arcom>m\ 

i  cncuahlc    Fu*tt 


Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Chicago 


l  .  s    \. 
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Novo    15    H.    P. 
Gasoline  Engine 


No\  o     Engines.     1  ]  j 

ro    75    H.    P.     Outfits    for 

Pumping.     Htiisrmg.     Air 

■  ig.    S.i  M   i  n  g  . 

hut  nished     to    ope  r  . 

•it, 


When  They  Locked 
Our  Coal- Bin 

During  the  coal  strike  the  local  fuel 
administrator  ordered  us  to  shut  down 
our  plant. 

In  one  day,  we  geared  up  our  fac- 
tory to  Novo  Reliable  Power — and 
went  on  running,  full  force,  with  gas- 
oline as  fuel,  until  the  coal  ban  was 
lifted.  We're  just  a  little  proud  of 
that  stunt. 

NOVO    ENGINE    C° 
Clarence  E.  Bement,  Vice-Pres.  &.  Gen.Mgr. 

408  Porter  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 

New  York  Office:   1617  Woolworth   Bldg. 
Chicago*  Office:     800    Old    Colony    Bldg. 

London   Concrete   Machinery   Co.,   Ltd.,   London,   Ontario 
Canadian    Distributors 
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different  Balesmans  tells  you  about  how 
their  marvelous  meter  makes  other  motors 
look  like  a  sucker  and  their,  engines  use 
miles  per  gal  of  gas  and  so  4th.  Cars 
i  nisi  like  people.  They  arc  good  and 
pure  when  very  young  bul  later  on  most 
of  i hem  begins  to  cut  up. 

However  I  don't  want  nobody  to  think 

I    am    advioeing    them    to    not    buy    a    car. 

s  nothing  more  fascinating  than 
buying  a  ear  and  specially  now  days  when 
they's  bo  much  of  the  elemenl  of  Buppries 
and  suspence  mixed  up  ill  it.  It's  a  good 
deal  like  a  good  play  on  the  stage.  In  the 
1st    act    you    don't    know    exactly    what,    is 

going  to  happen  in  the  last  act,  but  you 

know  what  you  wished  would  happen. 
And  when  you  si^n  up  a  order  blank  for  a 
car  you  don't  know   what  you  are  going  to 

gel    but    you    know   what    you   ordered   and 

sometimes  what,  you   finely  £<■<>  is  pretty 

near  like  it   and   that    is  where  the  surpries 

comes  in. 

For   instants,    hot    summer,    when    I    had 

past  up  the  car  that  I  would  of  boughten 
if  I  hadn't  tried  to  drive  it  first  and  pretty 
near  choked   to  death  on  my   knee,   why 

then  I  went  in  1  of  the  show"  rooms  of  1 
of  the  West  makes,  a  car  that  is  hilt  so  that 
a    man   over  o  ft.    tall   can  drive   it,   and    I 

signed  my  name  on  the  blank  and  payed 
so  much  down  in  advance  and  they  ast 
me  what  special  features  I  wanted  and  I 
.-a.v<  I  want  a  kind  of  a  light  blue  body  and 
tan  brown  wire  wheels  and  tan  brown 
upholstery  to  match  the  wheels  and  so  and 
so   tires.      Well   you    haven't    no   idear   how 

surprised  I  was  when  I  finely  got  the  car 

with  a  stork  color  body  and  black  wooden 
wheels  and  black  upholstery  to  match  the 
wheels    and     such     and     such     tires.      The 

Buppries  layed  in  the  fact  that  the  car 
i he  same  make  as  what  I  ordered. 
Those  is  the  kind  of  things  that  renders 
buying  a  ear  so  interesting  as  it  is  just 
like  the  old  days  when  you  set  down  and 
wrote  Santa  (Mans  a  letter  and  said  what 
you  wanted  for  \nia-.  but  when  it  finally 
come  time  to  look  into  your  stocking  you 
was  sure  to  find  something  that  tickled 
you  to  death  but.  nothing  like  what  you 
ast    him   for. 

As  tor  in.'  t;ivin^  my  readers  advice  on 
how  io  hrii  to  drive  your  car  after  you  get 
a  hold  of  ii,  why  ihev  can't  be  no  fixed 
rules  layed  down  as  the  laws  is  so  dif- 
ferent m  different  parts  of  the  country. 
For  instants  where  I  live  in  Connecticut 
before  you  can  get  a  license  you  half  to 
lake  a  drivers  examination  and  you  are 
supposed  to  study  up  in  a  book  and  find 
out    what    is    the    penaltys    for    different 

Violations  of  the  law  and  be  aide  to  tell 
'lam  when  they  question  you.  Out  in 
Illinois  you  don't,  take  no  I. -si,  but  I  he 
judge  gives  you  all  that  information  a 
piece  at  a   time. 

Out    west    you   slop  at    a   garage  and   sa  v 

"Gimme  K)  gals  of  gas  and  a  qt.  of  oil." 

Hut  in  New  York  state  you  stop  in  front 
of  a  grocery  store  and  -a.v    "Can  you  spar.' 

me   10  gals  of  gas  and  a   qt.  of  oil  if  it. 

isn't  too  much  trouble'."''  On  the  eastern 
roads  in  cold  weather  you  can  drive  with 
1  hand  and  keep  the  other  in  your  pocket, 
but  out  wrsi  you  have  to  drive  with  1 
hand  and  hold  onto  the  wheel  wit  li  the 
other  to  keep  it  from  bouncing  out  of  the 
ear. 

However  east  or  we-t  the.v's  nothing 
like  it  and  tiny  will  be  more  cars  than 
ever  on    the   roads   this  comeing  yr.    what 


with  all  III.-  millionaire  I.  \\\  \V.  buying 
them,   bul    don't    let    that    -ear.  •   of 

buying    1    for   yourself    be<  die    the 

increased   number  of  car-  may  jam   up  the 

road      a    Little,    it     won't     be    no    harder    to 

dri\ <■  because  as  I  say  most  oi 
to  be  sober. 

Besides    witch    it    ha-    been    this    bird- 
experience     that     most     of     the     -ma 
conn-  when  they's  th<   lease  traffic  abroad 
About    3   line,   after   I    had   boughten 
lirst    horselesl    carriage    I  he    cute 

id.ar  at  '_'  o'clock  1  morning  that  it  would 
be    nice    to   drive   out    to    til.-    \\  a ;.  -ide    inn 
w  itch    w  a      a    place   about     15   Mi  i 
of  ('hi   and    I    don't    know   how    to  de-eriln 
it    only    it    wasn't    a   church.      Well    when    I 

landed  out  there  the  inn  was  all  lit  up 
like  a  cemetery  but  I  went  up  and  banged 
on  the  door  and  finely  a  waiter  1.  t  me  in 
and  lighted  a  candle  in  the  pari,  r  and  went 

back  to  Bleep  while  I  enjoyed  a  few  hours 
practice  on  the  piano.  Well  I  got  back  in 
Chi  between  7  iii  the  morning  and  .-..in. 
back  to  Lawrence's  ave.  and  they  was 
only  I  vehicle  besides  myself  on  the  sts. 
and  this  was  a  Lawrence's  ave.  >t.  ear 
and  you  would  think  when  they  was 
only  2  vehicles  romeing  around  in  a  town 
as  big  as  (  'hi  why  t  he  odds  would  be  about 
a  million  to  1  that  they  wouldn't  hit 
each  other.  Hut  on  this  occasion  the 
loiu;  shot,  win  and  when  I  regained  con- 
sciousness ami  ast  for  my  car  they  showed 
in.-  the  chassis  with  no  more  on  it  than 
Aphroditey.  The  body  and  the  top  and 
so  fort  h  was  all  on  t  he  si .  car  eoinu'  West . 

On  another  occasion  I  was  out  taking 
the  air  on  Mich.  av.  somewheres  between 
5  in  t  he  morning  and  this  time  t hey  wasn't 
nothing  else  on  the  st.  but  the  lamp  posts 
Sticking  up  in  the  middle  of  it  but  the  one 
at  the  intersections  of  Mich,  and  13  -t. 
jumped  right  out  in  front  of  me  ami  bit 
off  a    wire   wheel.      So   you    See   it    i-n't    the 

jams  witch  causes  iIh'  danger  but  it  i-  jusl 
some  piece  of  carelessness  like  on  the  part 
of  the  st.  car  or  the  lamp  posl  that  had 
their  mind  on  something  else. 

They's  no  special  advice  I  can  give 
new  beginners  on  how  to  avoid  these  ac- 
cidents only  to  say  use  your  head  like  the 
fellow  I  remember  reading  about  in  Chi 
thai  was  driveing  1  night  tords  1  of  those 
bridges  acrost  the  river  thai  when  they's 
a  boat  coming  through  it  razes  up  in  the 
middle  witch  is  split  open  to  give  the 
boat  a  chance  to  uro  through  without 
bumping  its  bean.  Well  this  guy  didn't 
hear  the  bell  rine;  or  something  and  he  was 
pretty     near     the     middle     of     1  he     bridge 

before     he     seen     that      I  he     -ectioll     hi'     wa- 

on  wa<  getting  prettj  hilly  but  it  was  i<> 
late  to  stop  himself  bo  he  give  her  all  the 

e;as  she  would  take  and  -he  lept  over  t  he 
gap  anil  lit  on  the  other  section  and  I  In  n 
he  thro  Wed  mi  the  brake-  and 
before  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  t  lie  down 
hill  -ide.  Some  of  hi-  friends  kind  of 
hinted  afterwards  ihat  when  he  steped  on 
the  gas  going  up  he  nalv    meant   to  step 

on  the  brake  witch  would  of  been  kind  of 
fatal  bul  any  wa.v  he  got  awav  with  the 
storj  in  the  paper-.  Critics  maj  point  out 
that   this  guy  used  hi-  foot   instead  .>f  his 

head    but    some    people's    brain-    i-    lo. 

in     different     places     the     same     a-     their 

diseases. 

One    of    the    lir-t     things    (hat     the    n.w 
beginner  should  out   to  do  when  you 
a  hold  of  your  car  i-  throw  a  lot  of  things 
out   of  it    like  the  tools   ami   the  curtains 

that   don't    do  no  good  and   ju-l    weight    the 
car     down     and     make     it     heavier.      The 
curtain-  is  one  of  the  best   practical  .•• 
connected   with   motor  life.      If  you    want 
to    have    the    factory    put     them    up    when 


Use  MoreWkter- 
Hot  or  Cold 

I   don't   mean   as  a   substitu" 

Being     wha'  might     call     a 

chronic  guest  of  Mr.  Pullman,  I  am 
able  to  study  the  shaving  technique 
of  a   lot    of  and   not  one  in 

uses  enough  water. 

One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  Mennen 
Shaving    Cre;-:  that    the    lather 

will  absorb  about  three  times  as  much 
water     as     ordinary      shaving     s< 
Only  a  good,  moist    lather  will  really 
soften  a  beard. 

I  know  it's  your  beard  and  ) 
have  a  right  to  suffer  in  your  i 
way,  but  I  am  making  a  good  living 
persuading  mm  to  enjoy  shaving, 
and  I  am  going  to  keep  at  you  until 
you  try  it  my  way  once.  After  that 
it  will  be  your  way. 

First,  go  easy  on  the  Cream.  It's  potent, 
and  half  an  inch  is  enough  for  most  men: 
three    quarters    for    extra  sized    faces..       I. 

Cream 
cheap 

When    the  lather   fluffs  out   on   your   chin, 
add   more   water,   hot    or   cold.      Don't    >  I 
down    the    lather    by    rubbing    it     with 
fingi  re. 

That   is  mussy,   UXU  v.   and   inflames 

the    skin.       Keep    adding    more    water,    and 
"  brush    it    up  "    into   the    lather.      Don'1 
afraid   that   the  lather  will  drizzle  the  w. 

dot  -  w  it  h  ordinal 

Work    in    the    lather    with    the    brush 
thui     minutes.      Perhaps    you    think    that    is 
too  long  and    is   foolish   and   everything, 
try   it  one  . 

The  rest  is  between  you  and  your  rai 
If  the  beard  sort  of  melts  away — if  I 
blade  that  was  read  ign  takes  a  new 

grip  on  the   job — if  your  skin  is  smooth 
happy — why  just  come  through  with  a  con- 
li  soon    that    Jim    Henry    knows    what    he    i- 
talking  about  when  it  comes  to  the 
it  >    of  Mennen  Shavinp  Cr« . 

My    15-cent    demonstrator   tub' 
the  pi  i    w  ..!   prn  »   ot   15  ornti 


/~ 
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The    greatest 


in    the    e 


j 


The  mighty  structures  of  steel  and  concrete  which  constitute 
immense  Victor  factories  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  are  a  living,  ever-grov, 
monument  to  the  pioneers  who  blazed  the  way  in  the  talking-mact 
industry,  who  developed  the  talking-machine  from  a  mere  toy  into 
greatest  musical  instrument  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Their    lifework  is  talking-machines,   and    all    the    experience 
knowledge  gained  in  nearly  a  quarter-century  devoted  entirely  to 
talking-machine  art  is  summed  up  in  Victor  products. 

The  Victor  Company  not  only  completely  revolutionized  talk 
machine  construction  by  the  invention  of  the  cabinet-style  instrumer 
the  Victrola  but  every  worth-while  accomplishment  in  the  hig 
development  of  the  talking-machine  art  is  the  result  of  Victor  skill 
progressiveness,  and  its  artistic  achievements  have  been  one  unbro 
series  of  successes. 

While  thus  leading  the  way  in  the  talking-machine  field,  the  Vi< 
factories  have  grown  from  a  small  one-room  workshop  into  the  grea 
musical  industry  in  all   the  world.     They  stand  absolutely  unique 

MCTOR  TALKING  M 
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Shipping  Drpartment 

i  i 

R  i  cord  Material  Fa<  tory 

2 

M  ttot  Factory 
Motor  Factory 

'  I 
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4 

Record   Factory 

'•» 

Raw   Material  Stores 
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Recording  and  Research  Laboi 
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Raw  Material  Stori  - 
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Cabinet  Factory 
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1  umber  Yards 
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Dry  Kilns 

Victor  Lunch  Club 
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Cabinet  Factory 

18 

General  Offices 

9 

Rm   M  itei  ial  Si 
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Power  1  ).• 
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Material  Stores 

20 

Coal  Yards  and  Do.ks 
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the  talking-machine  industry.  The  Victor  plant  is  the  largest,  the 
most  modern,  the  best  equipped  plant  in  which  complete  talking- 
machines  are  built.  Its  immense  buildings  were  specially  planned  and 
erected  solely  for  the  production  of  talking-machines,  and  represent  an 
investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

To  the  music-loving  public  these  facts  mean  more  than  a  mere 
statement  of  size.  They  mean  musical  quality.  They  mean  that  the 
Victrola  stands  alone  as  the  supremely  satisfying  musical  instrument. 
They  mean  that  the  Victrola  is  made  by  the  most  completely  trained 
specialists  in  the  most  completely  equipped  talking-machine  plant 
in  the  world. 

It  is  due  to  this  experienced,  highly  efficient  organization,  and  to 
the  perfection  of  its  products,  that  the  Victrola  has  achieved  its 
world-wide  supremacy,  that  it  is  universally  recognized  as  the  one 
standard  talking-machine. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere  and  they  will  gladly  play  any 
music  you  wish  to  hear.  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $25 
to  $1500. 
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J/uie 


A  Happy 
Thought 


....  For  you  Careful  Dressers 
who  know  the  importance  of  a 
sleek,  neat  ankle  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman. 

....  for  von  Thriftj  Men  who  con- 
sider long  weai  Foi  yourself,  less 
mending  Im  her. 

....  foi  -.  "'i  i  omfort-loving  Fellows 
who  realize  that  bodily  eaie  cannot  be 
iut  fool  ' 

....  a  happy  thought  t<>  know  that 
\  6ii  i  ;u\  have  all  '  he  ;e  by  merel)  men- 

1  I    I       '1  /''/    Socks  to  von, 

inn  ml. ci ,  easiei  t< 
to  weai      TRi  I  SH  1P1  Sot  • 

\.>     '  ;         i    till     ....  || 
built-in  sturdineti  iole, 

and  ankle. 


TRI   I     SH  VPE    HOSIER!     COMP  W  i 

run  \ni  i  I'm  \ 


' ex ■  rr    you 
'  11 he  'sure  of  hos- 
iery 

ton  the  TR  I 
SHAP1 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPS I  - 

Continued 


you  first  got  your  machine  and  then  leave 
them  up  why  well  and  good.  People  that 
rides  in  the  car  won't  be  able  to  see  none 
of  the  scenery  bul  if  they  been  over  the 
same  roads  before  «  by  what  is  thedifferenl  s? 
Bu1  don't  never  gel  the  idear  thai  curtains 
i-  going  to  help  you  out  for  a  emergency 
like  in  the  case  of  a  storm  because  if  the 
storm  don'l  lasl  longer  than  the  one 
Noah  wae  out  in.  why  you  won't  get  the 
curtains  hung  up  till  either  the  sun  is 
shining  again  or  else  its  time  to  buy  a 
in  w  ear.  tJoudini  mighl  be  able  to  under- 
stand a  se1  of  curtains  but  if  you  ain't 
him  why  all  they  will  do  for  you  is  wear 
out  j our  temper. 

Finely,  they's  always  a  elaberate  Kit 
of  tools  comes  with  a  new  machine  and 
as  I  said  above,  the  first  thing  to  do  with 
them  is  to--*  them  into  the  tirst  river  you 
drive  acrost,  otherwise  the  first  garage 
you  take  the  ear  into  is  going  to  get  them. 
Hut  even  if  they  didn't  what  good  are 
they  as  the  jack-  will  break  the  first  time 
you  try  and  change  a  lire  and  the  other 
tools  is  no  good  without  a  jack  and  besides 
if  you  use  your  head  like  I  advise,  why  you 
will  always  manage  to  have  your  tire 
trouble  ami  other  trouble  in  front  of  a 
first  class  garage. 


THE  MAJOR   WHO   "CLEANED   OUT" 
A    Id  GOUT  IN   CONNECTICUT 

CONDEMNED  to  -ii  in  a  Washington 
"swivel-saddle"  during  the  war.  Maj. 
Ahlen  McMurrry,  of  the  General  staff, 
chafed  because  he  couldn'1  lie  a  real 
soldier,    and    envied    his  brother,  second  in 

command  of  'he  "host  Battalion,"  who 
served  with  distinction  and  won  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  A  "swivel- 
saddle"  affords  an  easj  scat,  hut  it  is  no 
place  for  a  man  who  wants  to  go  out 
and  show  his  mettle.  Major  McMurtry 
ached  for  a  sound  of  the  guns,  the  glare 
of  a  Very  light,  the  hurly-burly  of  hat  tic, 
and  the  sighl  <>f  gore.  Hut  there  was  not 
even  a  bombing-machine  over  Washington; 
nothing  more  exciting  than  to  sit  in  the 
club  in  the  evenings  ami  read  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  ami  th.  Argon ne.  Win  couldn'1 
he  go?  Perhaps  that  question  puzzles 
the  War  Department  now.  But,  whatever 
the  reason,  tin  Major  sal  and  sat  in  that 
swivel  until  tin  Germans  became  tired  of 
lighting  a  losing  hat  lie  and  asked  for  a 
breathing  spell.  Hut  one  never  knows 
what  t  he  morrow  ma>  bring  forth,  as  some 
philosopher  one.  said  a-  he  turned  into 
bed  after  a  rain]  daj  :  and  peace,  too, 
hath  its  victories.  The  Major's  time  was 
coming,  even  tho  he  had  no  forewarning 
that  a  night  begun  with  a  fire-drill  ami  a 
meeting  of  the  volunteer  tire  company  at 
sound  Beach,  Connecticut,  was  to  wind 
up  with  two  nun  dead  from  his  pistol  and 
bis  friend  and  himself  wounded  and  gory. 
The  Major  and  his  hoon  companion, 
Addison  M.  Bacon,  volunteer  driver  of  the 
tire-truck,  finished  swapping  yarns  in  the 
engine-house  and  were  preparing  to  wend 
their  way  homeward    when  the  telephone- 
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bell  tinkled,  and  a  woman's  anxious  voice 
w  bispered  that  a  house  next  to  fter  own  was 
being  robbed  at  thai  very  moment,  and 
that  from  the  sounds  a  large  expedition- 
ary force  was  looting  alter  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  late  Crown  Prince.  Mrs. 
William  Dreyer  told  th<m  thai  the  noises 
were  proceeding  from  111*'  home  of  .Mrs. 
Elizabeth  G.  "Morris,  who  was  then  in  Iter 

citj     home    at    Se\  iiit  v-second    Sired    and 

Broadway,  New  York  City.  Was  she  sure'.' 
There  was  nothing  of  which  she  was  more 
sure.      Had    she    not    seen,    a    light    flitting 

behind  eellar  windows?  Was  there  oot  a 
large  truck  drawn  up  a  little  \ea\  from  the 
house,  and  was  not  the  truck  already  well 
loaded  down  with  what  the  burglars 
had  burgled?     And  what  did  they  think  the 

sound  of  crashing  glass  meant  if  it  didn't 
mean  thai  some  one  had  accidentally 
broken  a  window?  But  the  Major  and  his 
friend  didn't  lose  time  in  asking  all  these 
questions.     Major  McMurtry  strapt  on  a 

heav.\  automatic,  and  Mr.  Addison  had  to 
content  himself  with  a  stout  wooden  club. 
The.x  jumped  into  an  automobile,  and  in  a 
nice  that  machine  was  humming  along  the 
road  like  a  bombing-plane  careening  over 

(  iologne.  The  volunteer  policemen  followed 
the   tactics   laid   down   for   an    unexpected 

meeting  with  an  enemy  patrol  in  \o  Man's 
Land.  They  approached  the  house  warily, 
automatic  unhitched  and  ready  and  the 
club  held  aloft  the  better  to  crack  down  on 
some    too    proximate  skull.      Not    far  from 

the  house  was  an  automobile  piled  high 
with  plunder.     The  Crown   Prince  would 

have  ejaculated   with   pleasure  had  he  seen 

all  that  booty.  Here  we  will  let  a  reporter 
for  the  New    York  Evening  Sun  continue 

the  stor>  : 

As  ihey.appro;ichrd  flickering  lights  were 
visible  in  the  cellar.  The>  were  bobbing 
here  and  there,  and  upon  closer  investiga- 
tion the  two  burglars,  carrying  candles,  were 

discovered.  McMurtry  and  Bacon  ob- 
served the  men  through  a  cellar  window 
for  several  minutes  and  finally  Bacon  said: 
"  bet's  go  and  gel   them." 

Proceeding  to  the  front  porch,  Mc- 
Murtry discovered  the  broken  window 
through  which  the  burglars  had  entered 
and  lw  and   Bacon  climbed  through.      Pari 

of  a   pane  of  glass  crashed   to   the   floor 

and  the  burglars  below  were  warned.  The 
house  was  in  darkness  and  neither  man 
knew  where  to  find  the  cellar  entrance.  A 
search  through  the  pantry  disclosed  a 
door  and  the  two.  McMurtry  leading, 
Started  dov  a  a  stairway. 

Major  McMurtry  had  just  reached  the 
bottom  and  had  his  hand  on  the  door- 
knob when  he  was  commanded  to  ■'halt.'' 
Instead  of  obeying,  he  pushed  the  door 
partly  open,  and  there  in  tin-  candle- 
light found  himself  facing  a  man  with  an 
automatic  pistol. 

'Twice  I  ordered  him  to  lower  the 
gun,"  said  Major  McMurtry.  'and  when 
be  refused  l  opened  fire.  My  first  bullet 
must  have  done  the  trick,  for  he  fell  to 
the  cellar  floor  and   his  candle   went  out. 


MALLORY 

FINE  HATS 


Do  you  know 
why  they  say 

"As  Mad  as 
a  Hatter"? 

IfXEN'S  hats  are  made  of  fur  that  comes  from  the 
Balkans,  from  Russia,  and  from  \u-tralia.  Needless  to 
say,  this  Eur  has  been  scarce  and  high  these  la-t  fen  \ear-. 

This  season,  with  the  war  over  and  >hip^  mo\  bag  again, 
we  congratulated  ourselve>.  Fur  would  be  easier  t..  get, 
and  not  so  expensive. 

Hut — Dame  Fashion  stepped  in  and  de«  reed  that 
women's  clothes  he  fur-trimmed  this  winter. 

So  hatters'  fur  i»  scarcer  ami  dearer  than  everl 


Some     merchants     believe 

that  men  aren't  interested  in 
this. 

We  think  differently.     Men 

are  interested  in  the  high  east 
of  hats — and  a  man  ought  to 
know  why  it  is  impossible  to 
*ret  a  good  hat  nowadays  at 
the  price  he  used  to  pa]  .  I  or 
one  thin-:,  the  know  ledge  ma) 
keep  him  Irani  buying  a  cheap 
h.it  this  Spring  which  will 
be  a  good  thins  for  him. 

Mailor\  II. u-  are  good  hats. 
We\e  been  making  them  here 
in  DanhutN  lor  ue.irh  (MM 
hundred  yean  and  price  h.i- 
never    been     a    factor    in    the 


business.    Quality  alw.i\-  ha« 
came  first. 

\\  e"\  e  hid  to  ]..i\  M  ar  pi 
lor  hatter-"  fur  before.  Hut 
we  didn't  lower  Mallor\  <ju.d- 
il\  and  alw  a\  -  our  eu-touier- 
were  glad  to  |i.i\  the  pi 
that  bronghl  them  that  <|u.il- 
it\  .  The  >ale  of  OUT  hat-  ha- 
-teadih  grown  until  tod. in 
over  a  million  men  are  we.ir- 
ingthem.  People  invariably, 
in  the  long  run.  -t  iek  to  the 
product    t  hat     doe-     nol    <  1MB* 

promise  on  quality . 

Hu\  a  M  allot  *  tins  Sprii 

and  D0  matter  w  hat  \  on  | 
\  ou  w  ou't  be  sorrv. 


MaUory  Hats  are  the  only  hats  with  tin   famout 
<  tin  tit   '  finish  thtit  resists  uttither 

The  MALLOUi    HAT  COMPANY,  fate. 


23  t  Fifth   tvenue.  New  York 


\  .1.  t<ir\    .il    Danhurv.   «  unn, 
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This  actual  j>hnio:mph  shows 

Salt  Rittr  Valley  o\  At; 

t or tily    oj   commercial     long-staple 


'.able 


I  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Growing  Greater  Mileage 

On  Desert  Land 
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/^N  several  thousand  acres  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of 
^^  Arizona,  this  company  today  is  producing  the  finest 
variety  of  commercial  long-staple  cotton  in  the  world. 

While  this  accomplishment  is  of  general  interest  as  be- 
ginning the  reclamation  of  an  immense  agricultural 
empire,  it  is  primarily    important  to   users   of  our   tires. 

Cotton  is  an  indispensable  element  in  modern  tire  con- 
struction ;  superior  cotton  enhances  the  strength,  flexi- 
bility and  endurance  of  the  product  it  enters. 

In  converting  the  immemorial  wastes  of  the  desert  into 
fertile  and  profitable  acreage,  Goodyear  is  really  growing 
greater  mileage  on  hitherto  abandoned  land. 

Through  every  stage  of  their  development  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  have  benefited  by  work  of  such  a  character 
as  is  represented  in  this  Arizona  enterprise. 

Not  one  element  of  their  composition,  not  one  principle 
of  their  construction,  but  has  been  carried  steadily 
forward  by  invention,  experiment  and  toil. 

Today  the  harvest  of  such  endeavor  is  seen  in  the  capacity 
of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  to  deliver  a  kind  of  performance 
unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  unmatched  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


Thk  Goodyear  Tire  c\  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Thro 
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Excess  Truck  Weight 

means  wasted  dollars 

Every  ex  md  of  truck  weight  takes  its  excess  toll  on  gas 

and  tires,  whether  the  truck  is  loaded  or  empty.  To  save  this  un- 
productive expense  i-  the  big  idea  behind 

Dearborn 

**  TRUCKS  ^ 

'i'h,    Model  4S,  Worm-Drive,  2-toii  Dearborn  truck  is  from  500  to 
lbs.    lighter  than  any  worm-drive  truck  of  tin    same  capacity.     Just 
thai    much   less   for   the   motor  to   work   against,    just  that  much 
strain  on  clutch,  axle  and  every  working  unit. 

And  these  decided  advantages  are  gained  as  well  as  extra  strength  maintained  by  a 
quality  steel  construction  scientifically  designed.  So  that  the  full  efficiency  of 
Dearborn  construction  might h  1,  the  following- World  Standard  Working 

I'nits  are  employed:  Hilda  Motor.  Bosch  Magneto.  StTOmbere  Carburetor,  Stewart 
Vacuum  V'eed.  I-'uller  Clutch  and  Transmission,  Standard  Worm-Drive  Axle,  etc. 

//  costs  nothing;  to  investigate.     See  our  Dearborn  dealer  or  write 
book  on  "Han  -use."     It  points  the  ~auy  to  Economy  . 


Dirt-  L. 


THE  DEARBORN  TRUCK  COMPANY 

2015-17  S.  Michigan  Ave, 
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Immediately  tin  other  burglar  blew  out 
hi-  candle,  throwing  the  place  into 
darkness." 

Mr.  Bacon,  armed  with  his  club,  fol- 
lowed MeMurtry  into  the  cellar  and  the 
-((•ond  burglar  opened  lire  He  had  two 
automatic  revolvers,  but  apparently  one 
was  not  working  well.  Major  MeMurtry 
called  t.i  Bacon  to  keep  low  and  fired 
at  the  flashes  from  the  burglar's  gun. 
Bacon  advanced  with  his  club  and  in  the 

light    of    a    flash    (hall     the    burglar   a    blow 

on  the  head.  l:i  return  the  burglar  placed 
hi-  gun  flush  against  Bacon's  mouth  and 
fn-cd.  Bacon  fell,  badly  hit,  hut  nol 
unconscious. 

Major  MeMurtry  continued  to  fire 
cautiously.  A  bullet  ripped  past  his  left 
side,  and.  passing  through  his  clothing, 
pierced  hi-  right  arm  below  the  elbow. 
He  fired  at  the  flash  once  more,  and  this 
time    he    received    no    reply.      Advancing 

to    where    lie    believed     hi-    man     to    be.    lie 

heard  a  deep  groan.  Lighting  a  match 
he  was  suddenly  struck  in  the  face  by  the 
butt-end  of  a  revolver.  The  burglar  was 
out  of  ammunit  ion. 

Lighting  another  match,  the  Major 
went  to  assist  Bacon  and  began  carrying 
him  toward  the  stairway.  The  wounded 
burglar  kept  clutching  at  his  feet.  De- 
positing Bacon  at  1  he  to])  of  tin  stair-, 
MeMurtry  went  searching  for  the  electric 
switch,  and  after  finding  it  went  to  the 
telephone  and  called  the  Sound  Beach  fin  - 
house.  In  the  meantime  the  wounded 
burglar  attempted  to  crawl  up  the  stairs, 
but  was  kicked  dov  n  again  by  Bacon,  who 
ill  his  weakened  condition  lost  liis  balance 
and  tumbled  to  flu    bottom  also. 

Charles  ( '.  Summers,  Mr.  Bacon's 
partner  in  the  garage  business,  answered 
the  telephone  when  Major  MeMurtry 
called. 

" ( 'ome    ai    once,    we    have    both    1»  en 

.-hot,"    said  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  Major. 

And  Summers,  stopping  long  enough  to 
strap  on  a  revolver  and  summon  Dr.  A.  E. 
Austen,  drove  to  the  Morris  house  in  the 
lin-patrol. 

Upon  examination,  Dr.  Austen  found 
thai  tin  one  burglar,  who  was  later 
identified  as  John  Nacci,  had  been  killed 
almpsl  instantly  1>\  the  first  bullet  from 
Major  McMurtry's  automatic.  The  sec- 
ond, Anthonj  Florenzo,  was  found  to 
have  four  bullets  in  hi-  abdomen  and 
oik  in  his  head,  but  was  conscious  and 
full  of  fight.  There  was  one  bullet  remain- 
ing in  Major  McMurtrj  -gun.  show  ing  that 
I  \er\    shot   be  had  fired  found  a  mark. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Bacon  showed  that 
the  burglar's  bullet  had  passed  through 
In-  mouth  and  down  into  the  left  side 
of  hi-  body,  passing  through  the  neck 
elo-e  in  i In   jugular  vein. 

Bacon,  MeMurtry,  and  Florenzo  were 
taken  to  a  hospital  in  a  tin  -patrol.  Florenzo 
died  several  hour-  after  reaching  the 
hospital.  An  x-ray  photograph  was  taken 
..'  Bacon,  and  the  bullet  was  located  in 
eft  side,  lb  was  reported  to  be  not 
mortally  injured,  and  his  recovers  was 
expected.      Major    MeMurtry    wrapt    his 

arm   in  a    sling,   and    went    home.      Now    he 

can  till  a  yarn  a-  highly  flavored  a-  any 
that  ha-  come  en  ..t  Chateau-Thierry 
or  tin    Argonne. 
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THE  SHARK  THAT    A  IK  THE   PAPERS 

OF  THE  "NANCY"   JJHK; 

ANY  one  who  doesn't  believe  tliis  fish- 
story  is  privileged  to  go  to  the 
United  Service  Museum  in  London  and 
see  the  shark's  head.  Unlike  most  classics 
of  tliis  dubious  nature,  it  is  authenticated, 
we  are  told,  and  vouched  for  by  official 
documents,  even  if  it  does  sound  like  a 
curious  product  of  overstimulated  imagi- 
nation. The  tale  begins  far  from  the  shark. 
On  the  28th  day  of  August,  1 7'.>*),  when 
England  was  at  war  with  most  of  the 
Powers  of  the  New  World,  the  British 
ship  Span-tiir  was  cruising  off  the  south 
coast  of  Haiti.  The  British  tars,  says  K.  I.. 
I'earce,  in  Forest  and  Stream  (New  York), 
were  "keeping  their  eyes  skinned,  on  the 
lookout  for  whatever  booty  Dame  For- 
tune might  think  fit  to  put  in  their  way."  A 
strange  craft  was  sighted  in  the  offing. 
The  Sparrow  put  on  all  sail,  overhauled 
the  vessel,  and  boarded  her.  The  account 
runs: 

The    skipper    of    the    captured    vessel, 
whose  name  was  Thomas  Briggs,  produced 

papers  purporting  to  show  that  she  was  the 
brig  Nancy,  of  British  nationality,  but  the 
English  officers,  stubborn  after  the  manner 
of  their  kind,  and  convinced  from  the 
brig's  build  that  she  was  an  American  ship, 
decided  to  take  her  as  a  prize  into  Port 
Royal  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Jamaica. 
Tliis  was  done  notwithstanding  the  master's 
protests,  and  in  due  course  suit  was  in- 
stituted in  the  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty 
at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  seeking  a  decision 
thai  the  Nancy  was  a  lawful  prize  seized 
on  the  high  seas,  as  the  property  of  per- 
sons being  enemies  of  the  realm. 

The  suit    was  contested,  and  the  Xanci/'s 

captain  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 

his  escape,  but  at  the  critical  moment  a 
British  naval  officer  appeared  with  in- 
criminating papers  and  a  most  astounding 
tale.  Mis  deposition  is  reproduced  in  its 
full  legal  \  erbiage: 

"Michael   Fitton,    Esquire,    being  dulj 

sworn,  maketh  oath  and  sailh  that  the 
tender  of  His  Majesty's  ship  of  war 
Abergavenny,  then  under  the  command  of 
this  deponent,  being  on  a  cruise  off  Jacmel 
in  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  August  last,  discovered  a 
dead  bullock  surrounded  by  sharks,  which 
h  i    had    towed    alongside    the    said    tender 

tor  Hie  purpose  of  catching  the  said  sharks, 
and  this  deponent  saiththat  having  caught 

one  of  the  said  sharks  and  hoisted  it  on 
board  the  said  lender,  he  ordered  some  of 
the  seamen  to  separate  its  jaws  and  clean 
them,   as    the   said   shark    was    larger    than 

common,  which  the  said  seamen  did,  whilsl 

others  opened  its  maw,  and  therein  dis- 
covered in  the  presence  of  this  deponent  a 
parcel  of  papers  tied  up  with  a  string.  And 
this  deponent  saith  that  on  perusing  the 
said  paper  he  discovered  ;l  letter  of  a 
recent  date  from  Curricoa,  and  as  it 
occurred  to  this  deponent  they  might  relate 

to  some  \essel  detained  by  some  of  His 
Majesty's  cruisers,  he  had  them  dried  on 
deck:  and  this  deponent  saiththat  having 
been  informed   that    His   Majesty's  cutter 
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Sparrow  has  sent  down   to   this  island  as 
prize   a   certain   brig,   a    vessel   called   the 
yam  /.  and  supposing  the  papers  so  round 
[foresaid  mighl  be  useful  a1  the  trial  of 
i  In    said    vessel    called    the    A  hath 

caused  the  same  to  be  sealed  up,  and  de- 
livered ilit'in  to  one  of  the  surrogates 
of  this  honorable  court  withoul  any  fraud, 
alteration,  addition,  subduction,  or  em- 
bezzlemenl  whatsoei  er." 

These  papers  proved  that  the  Nancy 
had  sailed  from  Baltimore  some  time 
ju-e\  iously,  and   that  — 

she  was  owned  by  Germans  who  had 
become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
State--.  Three  years  before  that  she  had 
been  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and 
carried  into  the  port  of  Guadelupe,  where 
she  was  condemned  a-  American  property. 
Tin  production,  of  these  papex-s  in  the 
Jamaica  Court,  of  course,  at  once  proved 
the  case  for  the  British  officers,  and  the 
\  '",<•(/  was  accordingly  condemned  as  a 
law  I'ul  prize. 

The  original  packet  of  papers  together 
with  Lieutenant  Fitton's  affidavit  are  kept 
in  a  glass  case  in  the  Institute  of  Jamaica, 
where  they  may  be  seen  hy  visitors  to 
Kingston. 


A  PHYSICAL  CULTURIST  WHO  STEAD- 
IES  "JUMPS      Mi;\  LS  BY  " TREAT- 
IN  G  'EM  ROUGH 

XT7"HEN  Colonel  Roosevelt  wanted  to 

*  *  be  whipt   into  righting  trim  jusl  be- 

foii    aii  arduous  campaign,  he  used  to  go 

out  to  a  'health  farm"  near  New  York 
Citj  and  let  it-  stern,  two-fisted  proprietor 

lake  him  in  hand  and  put    him  through  the 

fi  .ii'  ..in,     .  in  s  of  ph\  sical-cul1  ure    stunts 

which   the  latter  has  devised   for  making 

over  bankrupt    constitutions.     When   one 

has*  read  what  happens  to  men  at  thai  farm, 

m  i  n't  seem  at  all  si  range  thai  the  <  !olo- 

after  complel  ing  a  course  I  here,  should 

recklesslj  .  and  even  hilariously  .  enter  upon 

the   pursuit    of   lions',   throw    his   hat    in   the 

•   a  challenge  to  all  the  nature- 

rs  in  the  world  to  at  tack  him  in  a  hod.v  . 

Tin  physical-culture  farmer,  whose  name 
i-  Muldoon,  has  a  reputation  for  "treating 

rough."       ILe    has    no      i-,      lor    mollv- 

ooddles,  and  the  mere  thoughl  of  his  system 
of  training  makes  the  blood  of  any bodj  who 
loves  sofl  ease  run  cold.  Muldoon'--  heart 
is  tender,  saj  those  who  know  him,  but  ap- 
parently he  (|,„-n'l  let  a  little  thing  like 
thai  deter  him  from  making  the  health- 
seel,  he  mark.  I  le  order-  I  hem  out 
ot  bed  at  an  u  ly  hour, compels  them  to 

chillj  baths,  hikes  thei 
in   tic    oountry,  ami   whips  tin  m   through 
•  Iting-upexi  If  i  bej 

obj(  reported  to  sp  i  them  in 

the  well-known  language  of  a  Dutch 
lie  it   i-  related  that  a  time  ago  he 

ordered  a  preacher  taking  h  to  gel 

hi-  hair  oul  man  of   ih.    oloth   de- 

murred, saying  bald  and  I  his 

hair        .  top  of   ',]i-  dom<  ;>  his 


congregation  in  the  dark  regarding  his  ad- 
vancing  years.  "You  are  a  miserable 
hypocrite,"  said  Muldoon,  "You  are  not 
on  the  level  with  God  or  man.  And  it  i^ 
ridiculous  to  think  you  can  fool  an\  one  by 
combing  that  absurd  little  Hull'  over  a  head 
that  look-  like  a  dinner-plate.  Now  go  and 
have  your  hair  cut." 

To  Eerbert*  Corey,  representing  Peop 
Favor  <  Mmjir.^,.  New  York  Muldoon 
talked  aboul  some  of  the  wrecks  that  are 
shipped  to  him  for  repair.  "They  try  to  sit 
around  with  folded  hand-  and  take  their 
exercise  in  limousines,"  he  -aid.  "Their 
friends  give  them  seats  in  crowded  cars  and 
fussy  women  hang  mufflers  aboul  their 
necks.  Of  course,  they  go  to  pieces,  ner- 
vously."    Mr.  Corey  goes  on: 

Sometimes  they  come  to  Muldoon. 
Then  he  treats  'em  rough,  as  the  war-made 
phrase  has  it.  Instead  of  coddling  them  he 
makes  them  get  up  in  the  morning  and  go 
to  bed  at  night.  lie  tells  them  to  sit  on 
the  porch — "and  don't  cross  your  legs." 
If  a  leg  i-  crosssed  a  neurasthenic  old  gen- 
tleman is  talked  to  as  tho  he  had  commit  ted 
the  first  four  deadly  sins.  "Don't  read," 
said  Muldoon.  "Don't  jiggle  your  feet. 
Don't  waggle  your  lingers.  Don't  rock. 
Don't  think.  I'll  do  all  the  thinking  that 
is  done  on  this  place.  Just  relax.  Give 
yourself  over  ahsolulely  to  rest." 

Most  of  the  neurasthenic  gentlemen. 
yov.ng  and  old,  wear  a  high  color  for  the 
first  few  days  at  Muldoon-  farm.  They 
go  through  the  exercises  with  a  certain  en- 
thusiasm because  they  hope  to  get  well  and 
strong  enough  to  kill  Muldoon.  They  have 
been  provided  with  a  new  set  of  grievances 
in  place  of  the  worn-out  ones  they  have 
been  nursing.  Their  doleful  reminiscences 
find  the  channel  mined.  They  Irave  been 
given  an  entirely    new    set   of  thoughts. 

That  i-  why  t  he  discipline  at  Muldoon's 
is  not  merely  severe  hut  eccentric.  No 
iea  soning  being  can  In-  persuaded  that  there 
is  l>ut  one  right  way  in  which  to  dr\  a  wet 
body  after  a  cold  shower.  Bui  the  patient 
who  does  not  towel  himself  according  to 
the  Muldoon  ritual  is  on  his  brisk  \\a\  to- 
ward trouble.  If  one  yds  all  of  one's  un- 
derclothing on,  i1  would  seem  thai  the  neces- 
sities had  been  met.  But  Muldoon  in-i-ts 
that  underclothing  be  put  on  in  a  compli- 
cated and  ingenious  fashion.  Men  who 
have  been  wearing  underclothing  for  years 
find  themselves  confused  in  t  r.v  inn  to  follow 
in-t  rucl  ions. 

"Everythirig  in  this  world  is  based  on 
order,"  says  Muldoon.  "A  failure  to  be 
orderly  is  one  of  t  he  firsl  sj  mptoms  of  neu- 
rasl  heiiia.  When  the  man  w  ho  ha-  alw  av  - 
sha\  id  each  morning  begins  to  let  tin-  razor 
alone,    look    out.      When    the    natlv     man 

.   keep    his  clot  In  -    piv-l    or    111-   lleck- 

e.ui  t  here  i-  danger  ahead.  He  is  fail- 
ing in  Ins  abilitj  to  concentrate,  He 
'doesn'1  can 

1 1  is  in  t  he  etl'ori  to  enforce  habits  of  order 
that  Muldoon  compels  obedience  to  these 
rule-  of  discipline.     Everj    man  must  dis- 

DOS(    Of   111-  Clothes   ".|il-t    SO"    when   he  no,  - 

to  bed.  Hi-  room  must  be  "just  so." 
There  is  a  place  for  everything  and  there 

are  moral   pain-  for  the  man   who  docs  nql 
to  i1    that    all  of  his  things  are  in   t  h.  lr 

ordered  place.  The  patients  rise  at  a  cer- 
tain hour.  Tin  \  rise,  too.  There  i-  no 
snuggling  <low  n  in  the  blanket-  for  one  more 

wink      They  go  to  bed  by  the  clock.     They 

'In    table  at    ti\t   hours  and   they  eat 
mounts.      Bach  mii-t  el.  ar  his  plate  to 

the  last  gram  and  no  one  maj  ha\«  another 


spoonful.  Life  is  regulated  and  meted  and 
bounded  for  them.  Insensibly  they  aban- 
don their  habits  of  disorder  and  begin  to 
straighten  up  mentally  and  physically. 
They  find  in  discipline  a  brace  and  an 
incentive.  Eventually  they  become  as 
prompt  and  orderly  a-  50  many  old  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army. 

Often  the  old  men  —  the  men  who  have 
retired  -try  to  staj  on  long  after  a  cure 
ha-  been  effected.  They  dread  a  return  to 
luxury  and  warmth  and  sitting  with  hand- 
folded.  So  Muldoon  talks  to  them.  He  is 
a  believer  in  work.  The  idle  man  is  a 
twisted  cog  in  nature's  mechanism.  No 
man  can  be  happy  unless  he  is  busy.  There 
are  so  main  things  the  old  trainer  want-  to 
do  that  In  i-  unable  to  sic  how  an\  man 
can  loaf.  More  things  occur  to  him  every 
day  that    he  mii-t   do. 

•'But  we  have  retired."  Bay  the  old  men 
dolefully. 

"  Retire  again."  says  Muldoon.  "  Retire 
from  your  retirement.  Get  busy.  Xo  man 
has  a  right  to  retire.  There  are  not  enough 
hands  in  this  world  to  do  the  work  that 
must  be  done.  Gel  back  into  your  old 
business  if  you  can.  If  you  can  not,  find 
another  business.  Take  up  something  that 
will  make  you  hustle  and  think.  That  is 
the  way  to  keep  young." 

According  to  this  apostle  of  physical  cul- 
ture, neurasthenia  is  the  special  curse  of 
America.  He  advocates  National  and 
State  legislation  providing  for  its  treat- 
ment. The  cans,  of  this  disorder  he  holds 
to  be  the  fast  living.  Men  overdo.  They 
try  to  accomplish  what  is  beyond  their 
powers  and  go  on  until  they  collapse. 
Muldoon  believes  in  work,  but  he  also  be- 
lieves in  rest,  and  his  formula  by  which 
the  avearge  man  may  keep  himself  lit  is 
summed  up  in  the  words:  work,  walk,  eat, 
sleep.      Further: 

But  always  in  moderation.  Sufficient 
bodily  fatigue  to  insure  a  hearty  appetite 
and  sound  sleep  would  be  his  prescription. 
Too  much  food  is  a-  hurtful  a-  too  little. 

He  will  not  prescribe  a  system  of  exer- 
cises for  tli*  average  man.  Th»  course 
that  would  aid  an  overfal  man  mighl  injure 
an  overthin  man.  One  neurasthenic, maj 
be  overexcited,  irritable,  restless.  Tin  next 
may  be  sunk  in  an  apparent  mental  sloth. 

"  I  do  not  belicv .  in  dieting,"  -aid 
M  uldoon. 

Hi-  patient-  live  on  a  most  rigorous  diet. 
The\  are  always  given  enough  to  eat.  But 
the  fat  man  who  ha-  been  eating  Yorkshire 
pudding  and  mince  pie  may  find  himself 
condemned  to  what  seems  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  cabbage  and  spinach.  The  little 
chap  with  the  twitching  nerves  who  sits  at 
In-  elbow  ma.v  find  himself  eating  the  rich 

food-  he  ha-  been  avoiding.  So  that  Mul- 
doon does  belicv  e  in  di<  ting. 

But    he  will   no1    prescribe  a  diet    for  the 
av  crane  man.      ( larlic  and  bread  and  ch( 
may    keep   the    Italian   laborer  in   tirsi-rate 
condition.      A  bank  clerk  might  die  on  it. 
A  tint   niu-t   be  titled  to  'he  dieted,  just  as 

exercise  must  be  adapted  to  the  exercised. 

Shotgun  formula-  do  not  appeal  to  Mul- 
doon.     lie  is  essentially  a  sniper.      He  may 

rush  one  red-faced  sufferer  over  rocks  and 
through  brambles  until  he  "lards  the  ban 
earth  as  he  walks  along."  lb  may  dodder 
a  pallid  am  niic  over  a  graveled  walk. 

"A  brisk  tramp."  the  anemic  will  brag 
when  Ik    gets  back.       "I  am  glowing." 

Muldoon  doe-  believe  in  good  food — 
simple,  well  cooked,  and  wholesome.  Any 
sort  of  a  dish  your  palate  fancies,  so  long 
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TRUCK  and  TRACTOR  ENGINE 


Approved  by  the  Leading 
Truck  Engineers  of  the  Country 


THE  Midwest  Truck  Engine 
expresses  the  composite  de- 
sires of  the  best  truck  en- 
gineers of  the  country.  |  They  have 
sensed  for  years  the  growing  de- 
mand for  increased  average  speed 
in  heavy-duty  trucks.  They  have 
watched,  with  interest  and  concern, 
the  many  semi-successful  attempts 
to  render  high  speed,  heavy-duty 
service  with  low  speed,  heavy-duty 
engines. 

These  engineers  have  given  the  Midwest 
Engine  test  upon  test.  They  have  tried 
in  every  manner  to  find  one  spot  in  the 


design  of  this  engine  that  would  not 
measure  up  to  present  day  standards,  but 
— they  have  found  an  engine  so  effectively 
lubricated — so  rigidly  over-sized  in  crank- 
shaft and  component  parts — and  so 
masterfully  assembled  that  they  admit 
that  here  at  last  is  the  first  real  hi 
duty,  high  speed  truck  engine  that  will 
satisfactorily  and  continuously  deliver 
constant  service  under  full  load — at  a 
guaranteed  engine  speed  far  above  that 
attempted,  or  delivered,  by  any  other 
engine  on  the  mark. 

Some  capacity  available  on  the 

4'jx6"  and' 4'  ,x5'  ,"  sizes. 

Before  you  make  new  engine  contracts 
let  us  talk  over  your  truck  engine  rcquirr 
ments.     Please  address  Sales  Division  A. 


M  IDWEST 

4  1  •  \  (i.  .'   point  Ml 

pension.    High  Speed.  Heavy 

Duty     Truck     Engine. 

Furnished  w it h  either 

No.2orNo.3S.'A.E. 

Bell  Housing. 


MIDWEST  ENGINE   COMPANY,   Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
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FAJI<MNKS-MOKS£ 


PRIME  MOVERS  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE  Has  done  muck  to  further  the 
development  of  prime-movers  that  conserve  both  fuel 
and  labor.    It  is  logical  that  this  should  be  so. 

For  Fairbanks-Morse  has  pioneered  in  building  these  prime- 
movers.  With  this  result:  That  on  oVer  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion farms  the  Fairbanks-Morse  "Z"  Engine  has  released  a 
million  farm  hands  for  more  productive  labor.  In  countless 
factories — in  Vast  industrial  poWer  houses — in  mines — on 
rice  plantations — and  in  lighting  plants  and  pumping  Sta- 
tions, the  giant  Fairbanks-Morse  "  Y"  Oil  Engine  turns  the 
load  of  industrV  upon  its  ponderous  crankshafts  as  easily 
as  Vou  ■Would  Wind  Vour  Watch.  And  on  a  thousand  Water 
fronts,  from  Singapore  to  San  Diego  the  sturdV  "C-O" 
Marine  Oil  Engine  helps  to  carp?  the  World's  commerce 
in  bottoms  ranging  from  the  humble  tug  and  Workboat  to 
the  huge  four-masted  auxiliary. 

TrulV,  a  Veritable  Niagara  of  poWer  fleWs  from  the 
factories  of  Fairbanks-Morse! 

But  not  in  Volume  of  output  alone  does  the  house  of 
Fairbanks-Morse  lead  eVerV  other  in  its  field.  For  qualm1 
to  us  is  eVen  more  important  than  Volume  production. 
This  is  the  goal  which  is  reflected  in  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
Quality  Seal — the  Mark  of  induitrial  supremacy — bV 
which  mis  house  is  knoWn. 

Our  products  include  oil  engines— Fairbanks  Scales 
— pumps — electric  motors  and  generators — railway 
appliances  —  farm  maohioery,  such  as  "Z"  engines, 
lighting    plants,    water    systems    and    windmills. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

\T"oTld"-u'idV  d*i<rrir»»rion  throueh  pur  outi 
hunches  and  representatives. 
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as  it  is  properly  cooked  and  is  eaten  in 
moderation.  Don't  stuff.  -  Don't  leave 
the  table  with  your  heart  thumping;.  Eat 
much  Less  than  you  can. 

Ee  thinks  the  eigaret  is  accursed.  Any 
form  of  tobacco  is  harmful,  he  Bays.  He 
has  never  used  tobacco.  But  if  the  man 
who  must  smoke  will  stick  to  cigar  or  pipe 
lie   will   not  be  as  seriously   injured   as  tlio 

he  smoked  cigarets. 

"Cigarets,"  he  says,  "helped  China 
abandon  opium.  But  now  China  is  trying 
to  find  some  way  of  abandoning  cigarets." 

Had  cooking  is  more  injurious  than  strong 
drink.  The,  use  of  alcohol  is  to  be  depre- 
(  ated.      One;'  many  of  his  patients  came  to 

him  because  they  had  been  drinking.     He 

no  longer  sees  any  of  this  sort.  Yet  Mul- 
doon  is  not  fanatically  opposed  to  liquor 

in  moderation. 

That  is  the  key-note  of  the  Muldoon  plan. 

Be  moderate  in  all  things. 

After  you  have  taught  yourself  mod- 
eration— 

He  more  moderate  still. 

Unlike  some  physical  culturists  who  pin 
all  their  faith  to  some  funny  kind  of  food 
or  system  of  bodily  contortions,  Muldoon 
does  not  seem  to  be  bound  by  any  special 
or  peculiar  restrictions  of  any  kind.  He 
has  pronounced  views  on  the  subject  of 
cooking,  however,  and  expounded  some  of 
them  to  Mr.  Corey.  He  advocates  I  lie 
eating  of  anything  that  seems  good,  pro- 
vided the  eating  be  moderate.  Mr.  Corey, 
Who  confesses  to  a,  weakness  for  pie  and 
cake,  asked  him  if  these  often  proscribed 
\  lands  are  permissible — 

"Certainly,"   said  Muldoon.     lie   went 

on  to  say  that  bad  cooking  has  done  this 
country  more  harm  thai)  loo  much  drink 
ever  did.  He  is  no  friend  to  the  petrified 
sleak  and  the  geggy  baked  potato  and  the 
clammy  bread.  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
luxurious  plenty,  we  have  suffered  from 
ills  because  our  wives  and  daughters  have 
not  learned  how  to  cook.  Muldoon  says 
that  good  cooking  is  as  easy  as  bad  cooking. 
He  says  a  good  table  need  be  no  more  ex- 
pensive than  a  poor  table.  We  have  suf- 
fered from  a  lack  of  kitchen  intelligence. 
That,  and  a  sheeplike  following  by  the  ris- 
ing generation  in  the  crooked  paths  of  the 

elders. 

So  that  he  is  offering  a  series  of  prizes 
to  the  little  girls  in  his  neighborhood.  The 
best  bakers  of  bread  and  pics  and  cakes  and 
rolls  shall  be  well  rewarded.      It  is  a  purely 

home-  made,    home-  backed    competition. 

His  wealthy  neighbors  would  be  glad  to 
Offer  prizes  at   his  suggestion,  but  Muldoon 

is  a  sturdy  American.     The  prize  money 

shall  come  from  the  sale  of  admission 
tickets  and  of  the  competing  products. 
He  will  have  no  class  distinctions.  Even 
it'  he  were  willing,  the  little  girls  would  not 

permit    themselves   to   be    patronized,    he 

said  with  a  chuckle.      He  hoped   that    as  a. 

result  of  the  competition  Westchester 
County  bread  might  be  bettered. 


Recognizing  the  Boss. — Wanted — A 
>al>>  fifteen  months  old  wants  two  rooms 
ivith  privileges  of  bringing  parents.      Ref- 

•nces.     No  profiteers.     'Phone  2596-L-3 

to-day. — Charleston  Post. 
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POWER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

•  '  'onlinued  {rum  page  47; 

"In  tin-  aggregate,  quite  ae  much  wrong 
is  committed  bj  improper  denunciation 
of  public  servants  who  do  well  as  by 
failure  to  attack  those  who  do  Ml.  There 
is  i  i  on  w  by  t  he  Pr<  -id<  nt ,  «  ho< 

he  may  l.e  and  to  whatever  part]  he  may 
belong,  should  be  held  to  a  -harp  accoun- 
tability alike  for  what  he  does  and  for  whal 
he  leaves  undone.  But  we  injure  our- 
selves and  the  nation  if-  we  fail  to 
with  proper  respeel  the  man,  whether  hi  i- 
polit  ically  opposed  to  us  or  not,  who  in  the 
highest  office  in  our  land  is  Btriving  to  do 
his  duly  according  to  the  strength  thai  is 
in  him. 

"We     ha\  e     had     Presidents     w  ho     1, 
acted    very    weakly    or    unwisely    in    par- 
ticular  crises.     We    have    had    Presidents 

the    sum    of    whose    work    ha-    noi    been    to 

1  he  advantage  of  the  Republic.  Hut  we 
have  never  had  one  concerning  whose 
personal  integrity  there  was  so  much  as  a 

shadow  of  a  suspicion,  or  who  has  n..t  I 
animated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  do  the 
besl  possible  work  thai  he  could  do  for  the 
people  at  large.  Of  course  infirmity  of 
purpose  or  wrong-headedness  may  mar  the 
integrity  and  sincerity  of  intention;  but 
the  integrity  and  the  good  intentions  have 
always  existed.     We   have   never  had   in 

the  Presidential  chair  any  man  who  did 
not  sincerely  desire  1o  benefit  the  people 
and  whose  own  persona]  ambit  ions  w  ere  not 
entirely  honorable,  altho  as  much  can  not 
be  said  for  certain  aspirants  for  the  place, 
such  as  Aaron  Burr. 


& 


"Perhaps  the  two  most  striking  things 
in  the  Presidency  are  the  immense  power 
of  the  President,  in  the  firsl   place;    and  in 

the  second  place,  the  fact  thai   as  soon  as 

he  has  ceased  being  President  he  goes  righl 
back  into  the  body  of  the  people  and  be- 
comes just  like  any  other  American  citizen. 
While  he  is  in  office  he  is  one  of  the  half- 
do/,<  n  persons  throughout   the  whole  world 

who  have  most   power  to  affeol   the  d<  — 

1  i  niis.  of  t  he  world. 

"He  can  set  tleets  and  armies  in  motion : 
he  can  do  more  than  any,  sa\e  one  or  two 

absolute  sovereigns,  to  affeol  the  domestic 
welfare  and  happiness  of  scon  -  of  millions 

of  people.  Then,  when  he  goes  "'lit  of 
office,  he  takes  up  his  regular  round  of 
duties  like  any  other  citizen,  or,  if  he  i-  ,,f 
advanced  age,  retires  from  active  lift 
rest,  like  any  other  man  who  has  worked 
hard  to  earn  his  rest. 

"One  President,  John  Ouincy  Adam-, 
after  leaving  1  he  Presidency  again  eiu 

public  life  as  a  Congressman  and  achit 

conspicuous    SUOOeSS    in    the    lower    Hoii-e. 

This,   however,   is  a   unique  case.     Many 

Presidents  have  followed  1  he  examples  of 
Jefferson  and  , lack-on.  and  retired, 
these  two  men  retired  to  Montieello  and 
the  Hermitage.  Others  have  cone  into 
more  or  less  active  work,  as  practising 
law  vers  or  lecturer-  on  law.  or  in  busii 
or  in  some  form  of  philanthropy. 


lex  dparK  Plug 

is  NOW  on  its 

SECOND  Year  of 
Continuous  Service 

Bought  early  last  year,  the  plug 
here  illustrated  is  one  of  three 
other  Reflex  Plugs  still  firing 
with  the  original   snap  and 
force  in  one  of  the  smal'- 
From  the    first,  this  set    main- 
tained an  even  flow  of  power  in 
a  motor  generally  conceded  by 
car  experts  to  run   hot    am: 
carbonize  plugs  easily. 
This  example  of  Ri 
tent ,  no-trouble  ignil 
and   most    briefly    lold   -.n  • 
motorist's*  own  words — 

"Tlw  ,rc  Mill  n     , 

Another  set  of  Rr 
to  be  on  llir 
tool  I 

Such   ignition 

the  Reflex  K  ' 

t  rode     con  st  r  u  ct  ion . 

power  produced b)   the    Krflex 

clean,  ht  her. 

■ 
supply  you.  If  I 


•%. 


rr*q  i.  > 


The  Reflex  Ignition  Co. 

3061  Writ  106th/Street 
Cleveland.  Ohio 


ft 
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KEEP  T/fE  CAR.  ON  THE  GO? 
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Gasoline 


Take  the  Burden  of  the  Haul 

The  first  big  cost  that  confronts  is 
the  transportation  of  materials  — 
whether  in  the  rough  or  finished 
product. 

Coal  and  ore  must  go  from  vein  to 
shaft. 

Big  timber  from  stump  to  mill. 

Bulky  cane  from  field  to  rolls  and 
refinery. 

Loosened  earth  from  excavation  to 
fills  or  dumps. 

Road  materials  must  follow  workmen 
along  the  stretch  of  completed 
highway. 

Mud  and  refuse  must  go  from  dredge 
to  discard. 

Stone  from  quarry  to  point  of  ship- 
ment. 

Clay  and  marl  from  pit  to  pulverizer. 

Bulky  materials  in  the  work  must  be 
taken  from  plant  to  plant. 


2^-*>*TX 
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Locomotives 


No  Matter  what  the  Problem 

No  matter  what  the  enterprise  or  in- 
dustry, if  haulage  is  a  problem,  then 
the  Plymouth  is  the  solution. 

The  Plymouth  Gasoline  Locomotive 
is  the  pioneer  in  industrial  haulage. 
It  has  been  the  color-bearer  for  a 
score  of  years.  It  is  the  pace-maker 
with  more  speed,  more  power  and 
more  years  of  service. 

Have  you  a  haulage  problem  ?  Do 
you  want  to  do  more  work  for  less 
cost  and  more  profit?  Do  you  want 
a  way  out  of  the  lack  of  men  and 
teams? 

Then  adopt  the  Plymouth  way.  Let 
the  Plymouth  take  the  grief  and 
burden.   Investigate  now. 

Our  Engineers  are  at  your  service. 
Our  bulletins  are  full  of  industrial 
information  and  haulage  solutions. 
Write  for  them. 
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BUSINESS   -  EFFICIENCY 


MOTION-PICTURES   AS   BUSINESS   BOOSTERS 


FROM  the  mountains  of  South  America 
to  the  hills  of  South  Africa  traveled  a 
mining-machiners  salesman,  making  hardly 
.1  sale.  II«'  was  a  good  salesman,  too,  bul 
a  stranger,  and  his  machinery  was  un- 
known. Hence  In  couldn'1  make  his  pros- 
pective customer    3ee  they  oughl  to  buy. 

He  pondered  the  situatioi his  way  home, 

and  a1  length  hit  on  the  idea  of  moving 
pictures  in  -how  the  advanced  methods  of 
mining  possible  with 
his  machines.  He 
madi'  his  pictures, 
packed  his  films  in  a 
trunk,  and  sel  oul 
once  more  for  South 
Africa.  He  was  shown 
through  the  work- 
ings of  a  mine  by  the 
superintendent.  "  1 
believe  1  can  save 
you  money  by  adopt- 
ing a  slight  modifica- 
tion at  some  point-." 
he  remarked  to  his 
guide.  The  latter  was 
w  illing  to  be  shown, 
w  hereupon  the  sales- 
man promptly  un- 
limbered  his  movie- 
projector  and  showed  the  superintendent 
and  his  m.  n  a  series  of  pictures  of  mining- 
machines  and  operations  they  had  never 
set  n  before.  The  superintendent  -non 
decided  they  could  use  these  machines  in 
their  business  and  ga\  e  t  he  ingenious  sales- 
man a  substantial  order,  which  process  was 
n  pi  ated  at  <>t  her  mines  in  i  hal  section. 
The  movie-  had  solved  his  salesmanship 
problem,  just  as  we  are  told  they  have 
solved  similar  problems  in  other  instances. 
It  seems,  however,  thai  while  motion- 
pictures  have  been  used  suoci  3sfullj  as  an 
aid  to  direct  selling  their  possibilities  for 
commercial  purpose-  are  only  beginning  to 
l>e    realized.  is,    Charles    Randolph 

Thomas  in  an  artiole  in  System  I  New  York 
on  motion-pictures  as  -ales  aids,  tells  us 
thai  while  they  have  been  found  especially 
useful  in  selling  heavy  machinery,  their 
field  even  in  this  line  is  as  yet  practically 
untouched.  In  his  accounl  Mr  Thomas, 
among  «>t her  things  few  examph  - 

of   how    moving   piotures   have  been   em- 

ed  to  play  the  r6ii   ol      fantom 
men."  as  lie  calls  them.    He  w  ri 

Prior  to  the  world-war,  the  Immigration 

imissioners  of  ( !ana  g  for 

I    wa.v    of  illustrating  and   demon- 

ing  the  marvelous  resources  of  ( 'anada. 

Icing  to  influence   desirable 

immigratio        I  n  ordi  r  implish  this, 

tlic.v     had    i"  •methm  ledly 

to  the  immigrant . 


The    use   of    motion-pictures    was   sug- 
gested,   and    the    idea    -a  a-   adopted.      Five 

camera  men  were  employed  for  a  year  in 
taking  pictures  showing  the  resources  of 

Canada  and  the  opportunities  for  the  im- 
migrant. During  the  war  these  pictures 
wi  re  used  but  little.  Now,  however,  they 
are  being  shown  effectively  to  interest  all 
classes  of    people.      The  size  of   the   towns, 

the  industries,  the  character  of  the  roads. 
the  water-power,  the  forests,  the  farm 
lauds,   the   waterways,   and   all   the  other 


A   SALESMAN   THAT    APPEALS  TO   THE    EYE 

Moving  picture-  are  being  introduced  by  up-to-date  Knights  of  the  Grip  as  a  reenforcement  >>f 

old-fashioned  selling  methods. 


valuable  undeveloped  resources  of  Canada 
are  being  sold  by  these  fantom  salesmen 
at  dozens  of  points  at  the  same  time.  The 
cosl  of  this  selling  work  is  comparatively 
insignificant. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of 
salesmanship  ever  accomplished  was  selling 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  a  State- 
wide plan  for  building  hard-surfaced  road-. 
This    feat     was    accomplished     mainly     by 

mean-  of  motion-pictures.  When  the 
Illinois  Highway  Improvement  Association 
started  a  campaign  for  hard-surfaced  roads 

in    that    State    a    series    of     mot  ion-pict  tires 

was   prepared,   showing   in  an  interesting 

way  the  development  ol  tin  Stale  of  11- 
linois    and    the    roan's    of    the    Stale    in    all 

period-  of  its  history;  methods  of  building 
hard-surfaced  mails  and  the  beneficent 
effects  of  hard-surfaced  roads  upon  the 
life,  pleasure,  and  prosperity  of  the  people 

Of    the    Stale.      The    picture-    were    widelv 

distributed  and  were  shown  in  theaters  in 
the  country  districts  throughout  the  whole 

Slate.  They  were  informational,  educa- 
tional,     and      also      pOSSesI      thai      positive 

quality  of  statement  which  distinguishes 
good   salesmanship.     As  a    resull    of   this 

work,  the  people  of    the  State  were  quickly 

converted  to  the  desirability  of  having 
hard-surfaced    road-,    and    at     the    nexl 

ion    a     bond    1SSU6    wa-    carried    by    a 
large  majority. 

\   -oiuewhat    similar  feat    was  performed 
in  Selling  the  good  road-  bond  issue  in  the 

state  of   Michigan.     In  the  pictures  pre- 

d    for    the   campaign    in    thai    state. 

Governor  Sleeper,  of  Michigan,  appeared 

Qg  a   speech  in  favor  of  hard-surfaced 
road-.      Tim  actual    word-    he   -poke    were 


reproduced  and  bj  t  his  means  the  executh  e 
was  able  to  speak  to  t  bousands  of  people  in 

hundreds  of  different  places  at  the  same 
lime. 

The  president  ami  the  -ales  managi  r  of  a 
Grand  Rapids  concern  manufacturing 
show-cases  am!  store-fixtures  had  held 
many  conference-  about  the  best  methods 
of  conv  incing  a  few  customers  they  had  not 
been  able  to  impress  with  the  value  of 
their  products.  As  a  part  of  a  general 
-ah-  campaign  they  planned  a  number  of 
motion-pictures  show- 
ing antiquated  and 
modern  methods  of 
furnishing  stores  — 
and  it  is  astonishing 
how  many  poorly 
equipped  stores  there 
are.  For  example,  the 
old  method  of  piling 
clothing  on  tabli  - 
where  they  become 
wrinkled  and  collect 
dusl  and  dirt  was 
compared  with  the 
method  of  to-day  by 

which  clothes  are 
hung  in  glass  east  - 
w  here   tlu\    arc  quite 

accessible  and  still  arc 
kepi  Lngoodeondition. 
They  decided  to 
try  a  new  idea  and 
tackle  the  hard  cus- 
tomers with  the  aid  of 
motion-pictures.  Arriving  in  a  large 
Eastern  city,  they  called  upon  the  manager 
of  a  department-store  who  happened  to  be 
one  of  'he  hard  ones.  With  them  they 
had  a  small  portable  projector  and  sevt  ral 
of  their  fantom  salesmen.  In  the  man- 
ager's own  office  they  showed  him  how  the 
store-  of  other  men  with  problems  similar 
to  his  own  bail  been  improved,  and  tin 
results  thai  had  been  achieved.  The 
manager  wa-  imprest  by  their  arguments 
and  actually  agreed  to  remodel  hi-  stort 
They  had  cracked  the  nut.  Moreover,  in 
two    week-    thev    had    obtained    more    than 

1200,000    in    mw     business    from    other 

hard  customers,  all  of  w  hich  thev  at  tributed 
to  the  new   -ales  method  they  had  adopted. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  the  South. 
John  O'Donnell,  a  clothing  salesman  for  a 
Philadelphia  hou-e.  carried  with  him  an 
extra  steamer-trunk,  lb  was  trying  oul  a 
mw  experiment.  The  cotton-crop  was 
good  last,  year  and  John  was  out  for  busi- 
m  --  he  had  onlv  dreamed  of  before.  This  is 
how  he  worked:  If  a  merchant  would  not 
buy  from  the  samples  shown,  he  got  out  his 
fantom  salesmen  and  put  them  to  work 
on  the  walls  of  the  hotel  sample-room. 

"These  are  the  material-."  he  would  - 
showing    the    merchant     some    samples     't 
cloth,    ■"and    we   .an    have    them    made    up 
like  litis'*—  pointing  to  the  motion-picture 
of   a    model    clothed    in    one   of    the   newest 

styles,  lb  always  interested  the  buyer 
and  frequently  made  additional  sales  with 
the  aid  of  his  nimble  assistants. 

How  a  prospective  customer  may  be 
influenced  by  moving  pictures  is  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  an  American  who  was 
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Pebeco  chases  the  Bad 
Taste  out  of  your  mouth 


WHEN  you  wake  up  with 
a  tongue  which  bitterly 
reminds  you  that  you  ate  too 
much  or  smoked  too  much 
the  night  before;  when  your 
whole  mouth  recoils  at  the 
bare  thought  of  food,  just  brush 
your  teeth  and  gums  with 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste.  Its  keen, 
snappy,  undisguised  flavor 
will  cleanse  and  sweeten  your 
mouth  and  make    a    hearty 


breakfast  look  good  to  you. 
There  is  nothing  else  that 
even  approaches  the  Pebeco 
taste.  You  grow  to  like  it 
more  and  more  with  each 
repetition  of  its  use.  Thou- 
sands use  Pebeco  night  and 
morning  for  its  wholesome 
flavor  alone,  and  thousands 
more  because  it  counteracts 
"Acid-Mouth,"  the  estimated 
chief  cause  of  all  tooth  decay. 


Send  for  free  Litmus  Test  Papers  and 
10-day  trial  tube  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 

One  Litmus  Paper  will  show  you  whether  or  not  you  hi 
"Acid-Mouth."    If  you  do  rind  that  you  have  it,  tin   trial  tub. 
Pebeco,  usvd  in  conjunction  with  a  second  Litmus  Paper,  will  con- 
vince vou  that  Pebeco  does  counteract  unfavorable  mouth  acids. 


OUR  SIGN   IS  OUR   BOND 


Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 


C  ansti  ran  It  Wood 


LEHN  &  FINK,  [nc. 

120  William   Sw..<      \.  ..    > 
| 
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S  A  R  G   E   NT 


LOCKS 


AND 


D    W    A     R 


Your  home — 
and  its  hardware 

IN  planning  that  new  home,  are  you  giving  the 
thought  to  hardware  which  it  should  have?  You 
are  building  for  permanence,  your  hardware  should 
be  durable — possessing  built-in  wearing  quality. 
You  are  building  with  an  eye  for  beauty,  your 
hardware  should  be  pleasing  and  in  accord  with 
its  surroundings. 

In  Sargent  Locks  and  Hardware  you  find  all  this 
— security,  permanence,  ease  of  operation,  and  a 
choice  of  design  which  fits  in  exactly  with  your 
scheme  of  architecture. 

Send  for  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs  and 
go  over  it  with  your  architect 

Sargent  Night  Latches 


Combine  safety,  secu- 
rity and  strength.  Af- 
ford security  for  any 
outside  or  inside  door/ 
lacking  a  dependable^ 
lock.  Simple,  conven- 
ient and  safe.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  their 
getting  out  of  order  by 
forcibly  closing  the 
door.  Many  styles  and 
finishes. 


SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 
40  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


waiting  for  the  London  train  in  a  small 
town  in  England,  and  to  while  away  the 
time  wenl  to  a  ''mow,"  where  he  saw 
pictured  the  interior  of  a  shoe-store.  He 
w  ished  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  had 
decided  to  wait  until  he  reached  London. 
Soon  a  famous  American  brand  of  shoes 
was  thrown  on  the  screen.  They  were 
shown  upside  down,  inside  out,  and  in 
every  other  position  calculated  to  display 
their  excellent  qualities.  No  sooner  was 
the  show  over  than  the  American  hastened 
to  the  village  store  advertising  these 
shoes  and  then  and  there  purchased  a 
pair.  It  i-  not  only  as  aids  to  salesmanship 
that  moving  pictures  have  been  found 
useful  in  business,  says  Mr.  Thomas,  but 
also  in  developing  efficiency  in  workmen  in 
industrial  plants.    He  illustrates: 

Xot  along  ago  I  wandered  into  the  lunch- 
room of  a  large  manufacturing  plant  near 
my  home.  It  was  about  lunch-time  and  I 
had  visions  of  a  piece  of  pic  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  The  room  was  tilled  with  men 
engaged  in  that  noon-day  occupation  of 
pelting  fed.  I  had  about  half  finished 
my  lunch  when  at  one  end  of  the  room  a 
picture  showing  various  methods  of  pre- 
venting accidents  in  the  factory  appeared 
on  the  wall. 

Let  me  confess  right  here  that  I  have  no 
great  love  for  motion-pictures.  In  far'. 
I  may  be  classed  as  only  liking  them  fairly 
well.  They  have  for  me  an  element  of 
sameness  that  makes  me  feel  when  I  nave 
seen  one  I  have  seen  them  all.  That  i». 
the  ordinary  picture-plays  impress  me  thai 
way.  But.  then,  the  world  is  made  up  of 
lovers  and  likers.  cynics  and  haters.  A-  I 
said  before,  I  ma>  In  classed  as  a  liker  so 
far  as  motion-pictures  are  concerned.  Mm 
I  am  sincerely  interested  in  busim  ss 
projects  and  in  anything  that  makes  for 
efficiency  and  economy  in  business  and  for 
the  ad«  quale  protection  of  the  worker 
While  looking  at  that  picture  I  was  trans- 
formed from  a  liker  into  a  lover  for  that 
particular  type  of  picture.  The  men  were 
all  interested  in  ii  and  the  comments  made 
were  both  amusing  and  instructive.  1  con- 
fess that  1  learned  many  things  that  were 
new  to  me.  and  I  have  no  doubt  bul  that 
mans  of  the  workmen  Learned  i hiiiLrs  that 
Ihej  carried  with  them  when  they  went 
hack  to  work. 

1  was  told  later  that  e\  er\  day  at  noon 
motion-pictures,  informational  in  charac- 
ter, were  shown  to  ihe  workmen  as  they  ale 
their  lunch.  It  I  worked  in  that  locality  I 
believe  I  should  lunch  there  myself.  1  am 
a  greal  believer  in  learning  things  with  as 
little  effort  as  possible  and  have  been  abh 
to  find  hut  very  few  means  of  accomplish- 
ing my  desires. 

The  idea  of  training  men  1\\  means  ol 
moving  picture-  was  utilized  to  a  greal  ex- 
tent at  tin  'different  training-cam  ps  during 

the  war.     A-  w  <■  read  : 

Comparatively    few    people    realize    the 

important  part  played  by  motion-picture- 
in  training  the  officers  and  nun  of  America- 
fighting  troop-.  Manx  a  sleepj  evening. 
wrapt  in  an  army  blanket,  1  sat  through 
'Inn'  at  Plattshurg.  I  have  vivid  recol- 
lections of  Stokes  mortars  and  other 
weapons  of  annihilation  being  put  ihrough 
their  stunt<  on  the  screen.    With  ponderous 
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dignity  the  bomb  would  descend  slowly  to 
its  place  in  the  mortar.  All  the  prepara- 
tions for  firing  would  be  made  and  in  a 
most  dignified  manner  the  bomb  would 
proceed  slowly  on  its  journey  of  destruc- 
tion, following  an  arc  carefully  measured 
and  illustrated  on  the  screen.  I  can 
visualize  the  picture  simply  by  closing 
my  eyes. 

"The  commanding  general,"  relates  a 
signal  corps  officer  engaged  in  motion- 
picture  work,  "got  an  idea  that  the  work 
of  the  stevedores  unloading  ships  at  the 
various  ports  could  be  speeded  up  by 
showing  them  motion-pictures  of  what  was 
being  done;  at  the  different  ports.  1  was 
assigned  to  take*  pictures  at  six  ports  and 
they  were  to  be  completed  in  six  weeks. 
Imagine  a  crane  unloading  material  from 
a  ship  and  dropping  it  on  a  car,  then  mul- 
tiply this  by  six,  and  you  will  realize  what 
I  was  up  against!  I  met  the  problem, 
however,  by  rounding  up  all  the  crap- 
shooters,  clog-dancers,  and  prize-fighters 
in  the  district;  and  by  mixing  scenes  of 
these  activities  with  the  unloading  cranes, 
I  was  able  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
stevedores  and  put  over  the  general's  idea. 
The  pictures  were  a  real  help." 

Mr.  Thomas  also  gives  a  few  pointers 
on  how  motion-pictures  are  prepared  and 
how  projectors  are  operated : 

Motion-picture  films  are  always  wound 
on  standard  reels,  which  have  a  capacity 
of  approximately  one  thousand  feet  of  film. 
This  film  passes  through  the  camera  at  a 
Speed  of  about  one  foot  per  second,  and 
there  are  sixteen  pictures,  three-quarters  by 
one-inch  each,  on  a  foot  of  the  film.  In 
exhibiting  the  pictures  on  the  screen  the 
lilm  passes  through  the  projecting-machine 

at    the   same   speed      one   foot    per   second. 

The  time  required  to  exhibit  a  reel  is  there- 
fore about  sixteen  and  one-half  minutes. 
Titles    are     made     in     the    laboratory     by 

photographing  printed  cards.  The  length 
of  film  required  for  each  title  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  number  of  words  in  the 
title.  A  common  rule  with  motion-picture 
producers  is  to  allow  one-half-fool  of  film 
for  each  word  in  long  titles  and  three- 
quarter-fool  of  lilm  lor  titles  of  not  more 
than  three  words. 

In  producing  motion-pictures  an  outline 
or  scenario  is  ftrsl  prepared.  This  gives 
the  story  and  the  ideas  that  you  wish  to 
convey.  The  outline  is,  of  course,  subject 
to  modification  in  making.  Changes  are 
minimized,  however,  by  working  up  the 
action  before  going  into  the  field,  so  that 
the  picture   may   be   taken   according  to   a 

well-defined  plan. 

The  next  step  is  to  obtain  information  as 

to  the  best  places  to  procure  the  pictures 

that  tit  into  the  outline  and  the  time  at 
which  they  can  best  be  taken.  These 
scenes  are  then  located  and  the  camera 
gets  on  the  job,  arranging  the  SOffD.es. 
MteT  a  study  of  conditions  existing  on  the 
ground  has  been  made,  the  best  method  of 
procedure  is  decided  upon.  The  pictures 
BW  then  taken  and  the  photographer  re- 
turns to  his  studio.  The  film  is  developed, 
the  titles  are  prepared,  and  the  prints  for 
exhibition  are  made.  After  the  exhibition 
of  these  prints,  unnoessary  portions  of  the 
film  are  cut  out  and  the  picture  is  completed 
lor  service  as  a  fantom  assistant.  The 
negative  of  the  film  corresponds  to  the 
negative   of   an    ordinary    picture    and    is 
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cJigt  water  is  still  P 


Here's  the  old  pot 
and  crane  method  of 
heating  water  —  pic- 
tuiesque  perhaps,  but 
not  to  he  compared 
with  the  Pittsburg 
way. 


CLOTHES  are  up,  food  is  up,  but  the  Pittsburg 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  still  delivers 
ten  gallons  of  sparkling  hot  water  for  a  pen 

Fresh  from  the  main  it  comes,  rust-free  and 
clear,  with  the  speed  of  a  jack  from  the  box  A 
turn  of  the  faucet,  and  there  it  is!  No  worry. 
No  filling  of  pots  or  kettles,  nor  waiting  for 
them  to  boil. 

It's  remarkable,  when  you  think  of  it,  that  so 
many  hot- water  comforts  can  be  bought  for  a 
cent!  Who  wouldn't  pay  a  penny  for  a  good 
hot  bath?  On  wash-day  too,  and  at  dish- 
washing time  who  wouldn't  give  a  penny  for  a 
plentiful  supply  of  hot  water? 

The  economy  of  the  Pittsbunr  is  due  to 
human-like  care  with  the  gas.     Not  a  penny's 
worth  burns  but  you  get  the  equivalent  in  hot 
water.    Closing  the  faucet  automatically  shuts 
off  the  gas  through  the  burners. 

Don't  go  on  in  the  old  way.  Antiquated 
methods  are  always  more  expensive.     Let  your 

gas   company   or   plumber    install    a    Pittsburg 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater.    They  can  di    - 
without  fuss  or  dirt  and  you  may  pay  for  it  in 
ten  easy  payments  if  you  like. 

If  vH.hi  think  you  are  now  getting  hot 
water  cheaply,  there's  a  surprise  in 
store  for  you.  Write  today  for  then 

Arch 

PITTSBURG  WATER  HEATER  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Offices  and  Display  Room*  in  Principal  Citic* 

Pi  ttfb  u  r  g 

Automatic  (J  as  Water  Heaters 
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stored  away.     As  many  prints  as  desired 
can  be  made  from  this  negative. 

Portable  projectors  about  the  iize  of  an 
ordinary  suitcase,  and  very  simple  to 
operate,  may  be  used  to  exhibit  the  films. 
The  points  to  remember  in  connection 
with  tli(i  use  of  the  projector  are: 

Always  use  a  screen  unless  ;i  while  or 
nearly  white  wall  is  available. 

For  a  loi i^r  throw  use  a  long  focus  lens 
to  procure  a  picture  not  over  nine  feet  by 
twelve  feet  in,  size. 

Show  pictures  at  :i  speed  of  one  foot  per 
second.  This  is  approximately  one  complete 
revolution  Of  the  hand-crank  per  second. 

Arrange  the  picture  so  that  parts  of  two 
Bcenes  do  not  appear  at  once  on  the  screen. 
Do  this  quickly.  Slowness  provokes  com- 
ment from  the  audience.  Learn  from  a 
private  exhibition  of   the   reels   what    they 

show  before  attempting  to  exhibit  them 
iii  public. 

Do  not  try  to  explain  things  the  pictures 
show  clearly.  The  pictures  are  more  con- 
vincing than  words.  Study  the  effective 
use  of   lilms  and   the   proper  time  to  show 

them.     Much  depends  upon  the  smooth- 
ness with  which  they  are  exhibited. 

These     are    (lie    main    points.      The    rest 

depends  upon  the  punch   that  is  in   the 

piol  lire  and  t  he  care  wit  b  which  it  has  been 
taken. 


EMPLOYEES'  SAVINGS   AS   SYSTEM- 

ATIZEI)   BY  THE  LOCOMOBILE 

COMPANY 

ATE  in  1918  the  Locomobile  Company 
-*— '  of  America,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in- 
stalled for  the  benefit  of  its  employees  a 
system  of  savings  which  has  weathered  the 

slress  of  extreme  fluctuations  of  industrial 
conditions  during  the  past  year,  and  has 
sufficiently  succeeded  as  a  test  to  be  of 
interest   to  those  concerned  with  labor  and 

iis  problems.     During  1919  the  employees 

saved  a  net  total  of  almost  $200,000;  per 
capita  savings  increased  decidedly,  and  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  stability  of  em- 
ployees has  resulted.  "High  labor  turn- 
ever  and  strikes  are  merely  manifestations 
of  unstable  relations;  they  can  be  reduced 
by  stabilizing  conditions,"  writes  P.  R. 
Hickman,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Loco- 
bile  Company,  in  The  Iron  Age  (New 
York).  Fundamental,  if  not  always  domi- 
nant, i>  the  question  of  wages.  But  wages 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  what  they 
worth  in  commodities,  whether  those 
commodities  be  necessities  or  those  things 

which  are  generally  termed  luxuries.  ll  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  employer's  duties  to 
help  Ins  workers  make  their  wages  go  as  far 
as  possible,  which  means  a  discouragement 
<>f  waste  and  an  encouragement   to  save. 

Mr.  Hickman  explains  the  Locomobile  plan 
as  follows: 

The  machinery  of  saving  is  very  simple. 
The  employee  signs  a  Subscription  form, 
designating  the  amount  he  wishes  lo  sa\e 
•ach  pay-day,  from  $1  up.  Thereafter,  in 
- '•"  h  pay-envelop  he  finds  "'Thrift  Re- 
ceipts," which  come  in  Si,  S2.  and  $5  de- 
nominations, to  the  amount  desired.  When 
he  has  $10  worth  of  these  receipts  ho  may 


The  1 

exchange  them  for  a  $10  "Thrift   Bond. 
This  bond  is  attractively  and  impressively 
engraved,  and  has  coupon-  attached,  which 
may  be  cashed  for  the  interest.     Tin   <  m- 
ployee,   therefore,   starts  drawing 

on  hi-  moiie     ,i  -  -oon  a  -  he  ha  -  a<-cu inula  <<  d 

$10.     Ten   of    thi     110-bond     ma      b< 
changed  for  a  $100  bond  registered  in  bin 

name.       Refund-  are  made  on.-horl    notic<  ; 

immediately,  if  the  need  i-  urgi  nt  or  if  the 
employee  leaves.    Thrift  receiptsan  cashed 

at     full    face     value    ai  d     I  hrift     boi 

cashed  at  full  face  value  !•    -  .j  nominal 
funding  fee  of  fifteen  cents  per  $10  bond. 

Financially,  there  i>  absolute  safety. 
There  is  no  depreciation  of  value  of  the 
thrift  bonds.  The\  represent  particijmtion 
in  a  fund  of  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
bonds,  deposited  in  trust  with  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  They  are 
backed  by  the  nation-wide  organization  of 

the  National  Thrift  Bond  ( 'orporat  ion.  New 

fork,  which  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
by  leading  banking,  industrial,  and  busim  bb 

men. 

The  operation  of  the  Bystem  requires  no 
effort  or  interference  from  the  Locomo- 
bile Company.  There  is  no  bookkeeping 
and  no  cost.  Headquarters  of  the  Bys- 
tem are  at  the  plant  and  in  charge  of  a 
responsible  salaried  agent  of  the  National 
Thrift  Bond  Corporation.  He  has  charge 
of  all  arrangements  with  the  employees  and 
an  important  part  of  his  work  is  to  encour- 
age the  men  to  continue  ami  increase  their 
savings.  He  speaks  to  them  individually 
and  at  noon-hour  .-hop-talks.  He  dis- 
cusses their  personal  finances  as  far  as  they 
are  willing,  giving  them  advice,  instilling 
ambition,  and  encouraging  Bound  methods 
of  household  financing.  His  efforts  are 
backed  by  a  specially  printed  plant  house- 
organ  for  the  employees,  called    "The  Iron 

Men,"    which    deals    with     the    subject    of 

thrift  in  an  inspirational,  but  cheerful, 
manner.     New  workers  are  encouraged  to 

start  saving  as  soon  as  they  are  employed. 
Then-  is  a  commit  t< n  thrift  of  thirty- 
five  foremen,  who  ad\ise  the  employees  on 
these  mailers  and  when  a  new  worker  is 
employed  he  is  asked  at  the  first  interview 
how  much  he  intends  to  save.  In  thi-; 
way  the  new  worker  enters  right  into  the 
thrift  spirit   which  pervades  the  plant. 

That  the  plan  has  proved  popular,  and 
therefore  effective,  is  evidenced  1>\  the  fact 
that  of  the  l.'.MM)  employees  in  the  two 
plants  from  '.Hi.  1  to  98  per  cent,  are  Baving 
regularly.  Average  per  capita  sa\  in^s  na\  e 
increased  to  about  $2.50  per  week,  there 
being   between   $3,600  and   $4,000  saved 

each  week.  All  ho  we  ha\  e  some  i'AM)  f.  wer 
employees  than  during  the  war,  those 
working  are  saving  more  than  when  there 
were  more  of  them.      The  line  at  I  he  service 

cage  of  the  thrift-bond  agent  numbers  :"»<> 
to  "><X)  people  a  week,  exchanging  thrift 
receipts  for  $10  thrift  bonds,  or  the  latter 
for  $100  thrift  bonds.  As  much  as  $12,000 
has  been  exchanged  in  an  hour.  And  the 
refunds  are  negligible,  only  about  $2,500 

during  the  year.      Thrift  receipts  and  thrift 

bonds  may  be  purchased  in  addition  to  those 
received  in  the  pay-envelop.     The  system 

wa-  used  to  help  employees  subscribi 
Liberty   bonds,  and  every    person  in   the 

plant   subscribed   to  the  Victory    Loan. 

But    the   psychological   benefits  on    the 

employees  are  perhaps  more  significant  than 
these  impressive  figures.  All  thost  saving 
are  really  enthusiastic  about  the  plan 
there  is  no  coercion,  no  conipan>  scheme 
the\  feel  it  is  t  heir  ow  n  machinery  for  bet- 
tering themselves.  Thej  feel  that  the 
company  has  provided  a  real  convenience; 
a  helpful  device  for  improving  personal 
and  family  living  conditions. 
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TI^HENEVER  you  see  a  Lehigh 
*  *  sign  on  the  office  or  warehouse 
of  a  building  material  dealer  you  know 
that  it  is  the  mark  of  a  man  with 
whom  you  can  safely  deal. 

Lehigh  dealers  throughout  the  country 
have  been  selected  because  of  their 
fitness  to  represent  a  product  with  the 
national  reputation  enjoyed  by  Lehigh. 
You  will  find  the  Lehigh  dealer  in  your 
community  a  very  satisfactory  man 
with  whom  to  do  business. 

The  Lehigh  sign  is  the  sign  of  distinc- 
•  tion.       Look   for   it    on    the    dealer's 
warehouse. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  COMPANY 

Allentown,  Pa.      Chicago,  111.      Spokane,  Wn. 

New  York,  \'.V.     Boston,  Mass.     Philadelphia,  Pa.     Buffalo.  V  V. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.      Kansas  City,  Mo       Minneapolis,  Minn. 

New       tie,  Pa.      Omaha,  Neb.      Pittsburgh,  P  . 

Mason  City,  Iowa  Richmond,  Va. 

IS  MILLS 

Jrom  COAST  to  COAST 
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successful  cooperative  society  operates  orig- 
inated half  a  century  ago  among  some 
humble  weavers  in  Rochdale,  near  Man- 
chester, England.  These  workers,  were 
defeated  in  a  strike,  and  in  trying  to  de\  ise 
a  means  whereby  they  could  make  their 
meager  wages  reach  further,  they  hit  upon 
the  scheme  of  putting  their  savings  together 
until  they  had  accumulated  a  modest  sum. 
which  they  used  in  purchasing  necessities 
direct  from  the  wholesalers,  thus  saving 
retailers'  profits.  The  plan  worked,  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  great  movement  which 
to-day  is  demanding  the  recognition  of  the 
world.      We  read  of  this  plan: 

In  general  it  is  a  plan  whereby  the  con- 
sumer is  also  the  capitalist  and  retains  for 
himself  the  profits  and  power  usually  accru- 
ing to  capital.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
owner  of  your  corner  grocery-store  buys 
sugar  in  large  quantities  for  fourteen  cents 
a  pound  and  sells  it  to  you  in  small  quanti- 
ties for  eighteen  cents  a  pound.  After  he 
pa\rs  his  clerks,  his  rent.  etc..  he  expects 
something  to  remain  as  his  profit.  If  he 
has  borrowed  money  to  finance  his  store, 
he  must,  in  addition,  pay  the  interest  on  his 
debt,  but  lie  still  expects  something  to 
remain  which  will  pay  off  the  principal, 
enable  him  to  live,  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  expand  his  business,  with  ever-increasing 
profits  and  lessening  expenses.  By  the  ex- 
tension of  this  method  enormous  individual 
fortunes  may  be  built  up,  and  enormous 
power  acquired  by  men  who  have  monop- 
olized the  facilities  for  satisfying  human 
wants. 

Now  suppose  that  you  and  about 
twenty  other  people  in  your  neighbor- 
hood should  decide  to  take  unto  your- 
selves the  advantages  that  the  grocer  is 
getting  out  of  your  purchases — to  keep 
for  yourselves  the  cent  or  two  he  makes 
out  of  every  pound  of  sugar  you  buy, 
and  the  power  that  your  dependence  on 
him  for  daily  bread  confers.  You  might 
simply  agree  to  buy  one  article — say,  sugar 
— direct,  from  the  wholesaler  and  distribute 
it  among  yourselves.  Some  cooperati\e 
enterprises  have  started  in  just  this  simple 
way.  But  if  you  decided  to  buy  all  the 
prime  necessities  of  life  from  the  whole- 
saler the  question  of  distribution  would  be- 
come complicated  and  you  would  need  a 
plan  of  action.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
have  some  money  to  make  the  initial  pur- 
chases, as  well  as  a  place  of  storage  and 
some  one  to  dole  out  the  goods  and  look 
after  the  bills.  So  every  one  who  expected 
to  benefit  by  the  enterprise  would  have  to 
contribute  some  necessary  cash  at  the 
outset. 

Now  this  is  just  where  the  Rochdale  plan 
begins  to  work.  One  man  might  be  able 
to  contribute  three  hundred  dollars  and 
another  only  fifty  dollars.  The  man  who 
contributed  the  most  might  claim  the  larg- 
.  -t  -hare  in  running  the  business,  or  he 
might  claim  a  proportion  of  the  savings 
commensurate  to  the  amount  he  put  into  it. 
This  is  what  happens  in  other  businesses. 
All  advantages  accrue  to  the  man  who  holds 
the  initial  cash.  The  Rochdale  plan  avoids 
this  injustice — and  thereby  provides  the 
one  really  practicable  method  of  coopera- 
tion and  makes  possible  an  economic 
scheme  which  has  not  the  disadvantages  of 
the  present  system  in  the  immense  con- 
centration of  property  and  capital. 
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In  the  Rochdale  plan  it  is  provided  Unit 
each  member  of  the  enterprise  lias  only  one 
vote  in  the  management — no  matter  how 
many  shares  he  may  purchase — and  the 
profits  are  divided,  not  in  proportion  to  tlie 
amount  each  contributes,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  purchased  by  each  member. 
In  most  eases  capital  is  recognized  hy  sim- 
ply paying  t  lie  market  rate  of  interest  on  all 
capital  contributed. 

For  instance,  suppose  you  pay  fifty  dol- 
lars at  the  outset  for  one  share  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  your  purchases  amount  to  four 
hundred  dollars,  or  8  per  cent,,  of  1  lie  gross 
receipts.  After  all  necessary  expenses  have 
been  provided  for,  you  would  then  get  in- 
terest on  your  fifty  dollars  at  the  current 
rate — say,  <>  perfcent. — and  would  receive 
8  per  cent,  of  all  the  "profits."  The  "pro- 
fits" result  from  the  fact  that  it  usually 
proves  more  feasible  to  sell  at  the  market 
rales  and  return  the  surplus  at  the  end  of 
a  definite  period  than  to  incur  the  jealousy 
■and  antagonism  incident  to  underselling  the 
privately  owned  stores. 

During  the  war,  however,  the  unjust  in- 
flation of  prices  led  the  cooperatives  to  de- 
part from  this  practise  and  to  sell  much 
more  cheaply  than  the  other  stores — thereby 
still  leaving  themselves  a  margin  of  "profit," 
to  be  used  as  collective  capital  or  returned 
to  the  purchasing  members.  It  was,  in  fact , 
the  cooperators  who  invented  the  word 
"profiteer,"  which  is  now  so  widely  used. 

This  underlying  principle  acquires  signif- 
icance only  when  thousands  of  these  little 
stores  federate  and  pool  their  purchases 
through  what  is  called  a  wholesale  society, 
thereby  retaining  and  dividing  the  profits 
that  the  wholesalers  make.  The  wholesale 
society  operates  on  the  same  principle;  the 
surplus  revenue  from  its  trade  with  its  con- 
stituent societies  is  thrown  into  the  reserve 
capital  or  returned  to  the  society  members. 
Such  was  the  English  Wholesale  Society, 
founded  in  the  early  '60's.  As  the  local 
stores  prospered  they  left  their  "purchase 
dividends"  with  the  wholesale  society,  and 
so  was  founded  the  Wholesale  Societv's 
Bank. 

Filially,  there  was  more  capital  than  could 
lie  allowed  to  lie  idle,  and  the  wholesale 
society  began  to  manufacture  for  its  mem- 
bers. With  manufacturing  the  movement 
acquires  independent  economic  power,  for 
now  it  controls  production  as  well  as  dis- 
tribution, especially  after  it  acquires  land 
and  produces  its  own  raw  materials. 

In  this  way  the  two  British  wholesale 
societies,  the  English  and  the  Scottish,  have 
built  up  a  system  of  manufacturing,  some 
of  whose  plants  are  the  biggest  in  the 
country.  They  own  the  biggest  flour-mills 
in  Great  Britain,  the  biggest  woolen-mills, 
slu.c-factorics,  etc.  They  have  acquired 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  tea-lands  in  Ceylon 
and  India  to  supply  their  own  members. 
Two  years  ago  they  began  growing  their 
own  wheat  in  Canada;  they  are  the  biggest 
buyers  of  Canadian  wheat.  They  have 
purchased  vast  estates  in  West  Africa  to 
supply  themselves  with  palm-oil  for  their 
soap-factories. 

'I'll"  English  Wholesale  Society's  trade 
with  its  own  members  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  *:r,(),()00,(X)0  a  year.  Many  of  the 
local  store  societies,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  now  so  l>ikr  that  they  carry  on  their  own 
manufacturing,  as  is  the  case  with  Leeds 
and  Edinburgh,  A  vast  business  enter- 
prise, ttiis.  but  through  it  all  permeates  the 
Rochdale  idea.     The  humblest  purchaser  is 
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When  .1  stenographer  or  typist  sits  down 
ftrt  the  first  time  at  a  Cutler  Desk,  she  finds 
in  the  upper  right-hand  drawer  a  tray  for 
stationer}  which  represents  her  ideal  of 
\vha1  such  a  tray  should  be.  In  the  course 
of  a  year,  il   saves  hours  of  her  time. 

A  little  t Ji in •»■-  but  tj  pica!  ofthe  degree 
of  refinement  to  which  tin-  appointments 
<>t' every  Cutler  Desk  are  carried.  Cutler 
Desks  for  the  private  offices  of  executives 
have  a  sumptuous  dignitywhich  lends  dis- 
tinction and  atmosphere  to  any  office. 

The  man  who  sits  behind  a  Cut  lei- 
Desk  can  be  sure  that  the  impression  his 
own  personality  makes  will  not  be  lessened 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  his  desk. 

You  will  usually  find  that  the  most  successful 
office  equipment  dealer  has  the  store  in  which 
the  desks  that  express  successare  sold.  Write  us 
for  his  name  and  for  descriptive  literature. 

Cutler  Desk  Company 

30-64  Churchill  Street  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Cutler  Kiln, 
applicable     to     all     drying    processes 
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.-.  sharer  in  I  he  -•■'  •  bags  effected,  and  no  large 
fortune-  accrue  to  individuals  anywhere. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  eoopera- 
tiv<  system  were  particularly  brought  out 
•luring  the  war.  When  private  concerns 
began  to  raise  prices,  the  cooperatives, 
with  their  warehouses  lull,  could  go  on  and 
sell  at   the  old  rates — 

Naturally  outsiders  mobbed  the  coopera- 
tive stores,  trying  to  purchase.  Then  sal  - 
wire  restricted  to  members.  Ho  applica- 
tions for  membership  flocked  in  bj  the 
thousands  in  each  community.  In  En- 
gland applicants  formed  chains  blocks  long 
before  some  of  the  stores.  Finally  new 
members  had  to  be  barred  for  a  while. 

That  happened  in  every  country  in 
Europe.  In  Vienna  tin  Austrian  Govern- 
ment turned  over  the  whole  problem  of 
feeding  the  population  of  the  capital  and  the 
munitions -workers  to  the  local  society. 
The  same  was  done  in  l'aris  by  the  French  ' 
Government  with  regard  to  milk  and  coal 
at  first,  and  later  meat  and  other  commo- 
dities were  added.  In  Amsterdam  the 
municipal  authorities  assisted  the  coopera- 
tive organization  to  open  a  series  of  muni- 
cipal kitchens. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war  practically 
every  country,  neutral  as  well  as  belliger- 
ent, had  partially  or  wholly  placed  the 
responsibility  of  the  food  supply  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  cooperators.  Defeated 
Austria  remembered  these  ser\  ices  so  grate- 
fully   that    she   made   the   president   of   the 

Federation  of  Austrian  Cooperative  Socie- 
ties Premier.  Dr.  Karl  Renner's  genial 
countenance  has  been  familiar  at  all  the 
international  cooperative  congresses  for 
years  past.  Belgium,  only  two  months 
aj^o.  elected  seventy  cooperators  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  two  of  them. 
Anseele  and  Bertrand,  are  in  the  Cabinet. 

It  was  in  Russia  ihat  cooperation  played 
the  biggest  rifle.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  there  were  hardly  more  cooperatives 
than  there  are  in  this  country.  But  their 
efficiency  was  in  Btronger  contrast  to  the 
feeble  organization  of  Russian  private  trade. 

I  n  ( )msk  1  lie  municipality  commandeered 
stores  for  the  local  society  and  gave  it  the 
capital  necessary  to  supply  all  the  popula- 
tion. When  the  revolution  put  Kerensky 
into  power  there  were  fifty  thousand  cooper- 
atives in  the  count r\ .  with  half  the  popula- 
tion belonging  to  them.  There  were  five 
cooperators  in  kcrensky's  first  Cabinet  as 
cooperators. 

Then  came  the  Bolsheviki,  and  tho  the 
Cooperators  incurred  their  animosity  In  op- 
posing them,  they  have  developed  their 
movement,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  fifteen  million  members,  each  rep- 
resenting a  family,  and  practically  all  of 
the  production  and  trade  of  the  country  are 
in   their  hands. 

The  direct  inspiration  of  this  Russian 
effort  was  the  British  cooperative  enter- 
prise; hut  it  has  been  fostered  by  necessity 
and  the  breaking  down  of  the  older  capi- 
talistic  control. 

Cooperative  business  is  different  from 
private  business,  we  are  told,  and  men 
trained    in    the    latter    would    no    more    be 

capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  co- 
operative BOoietj  than  a  general  could  con- 
duct a  military  campaign  for  an  enemy. 
The    most    successful    cooperative    move- 
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Do  You  Pass  Along 
Every  Bit  of 
Useful  Information  ? 

Your  business  may  profit,  to  the  tune  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  through  some  bit  of  information  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  department  in  your 
organization. 

It  may  be  a  clipping  from  the  morning  paper, 
from  a  magazine,  or  from  a  trade  publication. 
Passed  along  at  once  it  means  the  closing  of  a  big 
order,  a  purchase  of  raw  material  at  an  attractive 
price,  or  the  avoidance  of  some  pitfall  in  a  busi- 
ness world  whose  conditions  change  overnight. 

Let  the  clipping  rest  for  a  day  or  two  on  your  desk, 
and  its  news  may  lose  all  value  for  you. 

Above  is  shown  a  handy  little  form  which  affords 
an  easy  means  of  passing  along  every  piece  of  use- 
ful information.  A  penciled  word,  the  poke  of  a 
pin — and  your  clipping  is  "in  the  works." 

To  realize  fully  the  convenience  of  these  simple 
forms,  order  a  thousand,  and  keep  a  pad  of  them 
at  your  elbow.  Have  your  printer  use  a  brightly 
colored  stock,  insuring  prompt  attention  when  your 


message   reaches  its  destination — "the   Sicnal   v     - 
tern"  idea. 

Hammermill  Bond,  made  in  twelve  colors  and 
white,  enables  you  to  choose  a  distinctive  color  for 
each  of  your  more  important  forms.  This  prevents 
rheir  being  overlooked,  means  correct  routine, 
distributing,  and  filing. 

For  true  paper-economy,  standardize  your  busi- 
ness printing  on  Hammermill  Bond.  Not  only  is  it 
the  lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  there  is  an  added  saving  in  the  better  serv- 
ice it  gives  you,  because  of  its  strength,  cleanness, 
and  excellent  printing  surface. 

Ask  your  printer  to  show  you  a  selection  of  useful 
specimen  forms  printed  on   Hammermill   Bond- 
write    tO    Uv. 


HAMMKRM11.L  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 


Look  for  this  watermark — /'/  is  cur  word  of  honor  to  the  public 
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The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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EsterhrooK  -Pens 


Will 


No.  460  makes  carbon 
copies  just  like  a  pencil — 

Three  or  four  copies  at  one  writing — each 
copy  an  exact  duplicate,  and  the  original  is 
permanent. 

Cleaner  than  using  a  pencil  for  all  kinds 
of  manifolds  —  freight  bills — accounts  — 
telephone  call  records,  telegrams — wherever 
an  exact  copy  is  required. 

All  Eslerhrook  pens  maintain  the  same  high 
standard  of  excellence  that  has  built  for  Ester- 
brook  a  reputation  for  absolute  dependability. 

Enclose  15c  in  an  envelope  addressed  as  below. 
We  will  send  assortment  of  12  most  popular  pens. 

THE  ESTERBROOK 
PEN  MFG.  CO. 

4-70  Cooper  Street 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Agents : 

Brown  Bros.,  Ltd 
Toronto,    Canada. 
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Centuries  From  Now 

monuments  erected  of  Georgia  Marble  will 
stand  in  their  original  beauty,  as  its  crys- 
talline formation  prevents  discoloration 
or  disintegration. 

GEORGIA  MARBLE 

is  a  material    which    not    only    conveys    an 

atmosphere  of  "quality,''  but  also  expresses 

such    desirable    attributes    as 

elegance,  strength  and  stability. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other 
marble  in  existence  which 
possesses  in  the  same  measure 
as  Georgia  Marble,  versatility, 
dignity  and  beauty  of  tone 
and  texture. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Georgia  Marble 

THE  GEORGIA  MARBLE  CO. 
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ments  have  begun  humbly  and  have  made 
sure  of  each  step  before  they  took  the  next . 
Mr.  Sonnichsen  concludes  with  a  reference 
to  what  cooperation  is  doing  in  this  country : 

In  the  United  Slates,  the  movement, 
slow  to  gel  an  impetus  here,  is  suddenly 
developing  on  a  scale  hitherto  unprece- 
dented owing  10  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  struggle  of  labor  for  its  place  in  the  sun. 

This  is  a  cheering  sign  to  those  who  are 
growing  convinced  that  this  way  lies  the 
road,  not  only  to  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
living,  but  to  an  industrial  democracy  in 
which  tin  workers  shall  control  their  own 
affairs  on  a  collective  basis.  All  to  the 
good,  if  industrial  democracy  may  be 
brought  about  by  this  peaceful  process. 
Advocates  of  violent  revolution  believe  co- 
operation too  slow,  forgetting  that  in  up- 
setting an  old  system  overnight  they  are 
thereby  not  establishing  the  new,  and  that 
there  would  still  remain  the  years  and  y<  are 
of  arduous  experiment. 

Cooperation  seems  slow  only  because  [1 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  going  ahead  no 
faster  than  the  working  people  can  be 
trained  in  cooperative  management  and 
principles.  If  they  all  understood  that. 
cooperation,  too,  could  be  established  a-  a 
universal  system  within  a  few  months.  Il 
is  the  training,  not  only  of  the  rank  and 
file,  but  of  the  managers  and  directors, 
which  takes  time. 


WHAT  REAL   EFFICIENCY   DID   ON 
FARMS  ALL  OVER   THE   COl  NTRY 

IF  any  business  in  the  land  needs  effi- 
ciency more  than  farming,  some  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  suffering  from  the 
high  cost  of  eating  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
Fortunately,  there  seem  to  be  indications 
thai  in  few  other  businesses  is  there  so 
much  room  for  improvement  through  more 
efficient  methods.  A  recent  nation-wide 
experiment,  conducted  by  The  Farm 
Journal  (Philadelphia),  brought  out  certi- 
fied reports  of  production  all  over  the 
country  so  much  higher  than  the  average 
that,  even  if  the  prize  figures  were  divided 

by  two  or  even  three,  the  production  at- 
tained would  still  show  an  astonishing 
increase.  "'In  \  i<  w  of  the  rather  alarmist 
reports  senl  out  by  Assistant  Postmaster- 
Genera]  Blakeslee,  that  many  farmers  were 
going  to  quit,"  comments  the  editor  of  The 
Farm  Journal,  "it  is  interesting  to  know 
what  can  be  don.  on  land  when  a  real 
effort     is     made     1<>     produce    good     crops. 

These  remarkable  yields  were  obtained 
under  field  condition,  the  figures  given 
being  the  average  per  acre  of  a  five-acre 
field."  The  contest  was  announced  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1918,  conducted  during 
the  summer  of  1919,  and  finally  "cleared 
off  the  slate"  in  the  winter  of  1920.  Hun- 
dreds of  bank  officers,  supervisors,  county 
agents,  local  newspaper  men,  and  others 
assisted  in  weighing,  measuring,  and 
judging.  The  first-prize  winner  in  each 
crop  received  a  gold  medal  and  SI, 000;  *he 
second  -  prize   winner,   a    silver  medal  and 
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$500;  and  the  third,  a  bronze  medal  and 
$250.  All  of  the  results,  which  are  shown 
below,  were  obtained  without  irrigation, 
since  irrigation  farmers  were  not  allowed 
to  compete.  The  leading  producers  in  the 
various  crops,  with  the  average  production 
contrasted  with  the  production  of  the 
prize  winners,  are  given  as  follows: 

COTTON 

The  aveaage  production  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  ten  years  was 
175.7  pounds  per  acre.  Georgia's  average 
was  192.  South  Carolina's  average,  222 
pounds,  and  North  Carolina's,  248  pounds. 
Farm  Journal  prize  winners  are  as  follows: 

.1.  O.  M.  Smith.  R.D.  14, 

Commerce,  Ga 1,360.29  lbs.  lint  cotton 

S.  J.  White,  Sumter,  S.  0.1,197.35 

William  Peterson,  Clinton, 

N.  C 1,040.87 ' 

CORN 

The  ten-year  average  for  corn  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  25.8  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  for  the  State  of  Ohio 
was  38.1  bushels.  The  corn  yields  of 
The  Farm  Journal  Crop  Contest  are 
given  below: 

.1  R.  Shelton,  Holden,  Mo.  .  .  .127.47  bu.  per  acre 
Clarence    L.    Slack,    Pleasant 

Valley,  Ohio 121.05    "      " 

W.  H.  Baker,  Lyons,  Ind 121.68    "      " 

WHEAT 

The  ten-year  average  for  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  15.8  bushels 
per  acre.  The  average  for  the  State  of 
Washington  is  25.4  bushel's.  Tn  The 
Farm  Journal  Crop  Contest  the  following 
yields  were  obtained: 

Fred  De  Wilde,  Oak  Harbor, 

Wash 83.96  bu.  per  acre 

John    Le    Sourd,    Coupcvillc, 

Wash 81.33    "      " 

Justus  L.  Hancock,  CoupeviUe, 

Wash 81.24 ' 

OATS 

The  ten-year  average  for  oats  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  32.2  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  for  the  State  of  Utah 
is  45.6  bushels.  The  yield  of  oats  in  The 
Farm  Journal  Crop  Contest  was  as  follows: 

Jesse  Bailey,  MonticcUo.  Ctah. 107  bu.  per  acre 
James    Hay    Reynolds,    Luna, 

N    M 92. 6S 

John   D.    Hasik,   David   City, 

Neb 78.15 

POTATOES 

The  ten-year  average  for  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  96.8  bushels 
per  acre.  The  average  for  the  State  of 
Maine  is  201.0  bushels.  All  the  prizes  in 
The  Farm  Journal  Crop  Contest  went  to 
the  State  of  Maine,  the  productions  being 
as  follows: 

Alex.     MrPhorson,     Presque 

,s,<'   Me 530.6  bu.  per  acre 

Robert  Cleaves,  Presque  Isle, 

Me 529.7    ' 

E.  C.  Hoyt,  Easton,  Mc 526.3 

ALFALFA 

The  average  production  of  hay  for  a 
ten-year  period  for  the  United  States  is 
1.45  tons  per  acre.  The  alfalfa  yields  of 
The  Farm  Journal  Crop  Contest  were 
as  follows : 

N.  W.  Miller,  Chlno,  Cal .  7  tons,  74S  lbs.  per  aero 
S.  G.  McKlnlcy,  Tildon. 

IU 6     "      813 

Edward     C.     Matthews, 

Sikeston,  Mo 6     "      5S7 


EDMAM 

The  Perfect  Mouthpiece 

COMPANIONS  for  the  quiet  evening 
...a  good  book.. .and  a  pipe  with  a 
Rkdmanol  bit.  It  easily  equals  amber's 
brilliance,  and  betters  amber's  strength. 
Modern  chemistry  is  proud  of  it,  odorless, 
tasteless, non-inflammable.  Just  the  sort 
of  a  pipe  that  will  be  a  lasting  friend.  For 
every  man,  for  every  taste,  for  every 
purse,  there  is  a  Redmanol  pipe  in  a 
variety  of  shapes  that  careful  craftsmen 
cut  by  hand. 

Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 

CHICAGO  Dept.  20  ILLINOIS 


Pipes,  $1.50  to  $25:  holder*. 
50c  to  $10.  AsU  M  if  ynnr 
dealer   ha«.n't    them. 
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ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  /or  Men  &  Boys 


Opens  on  the 
side.  Adjusted 
in  a  jiffy 


from  the  very  first  year  that  Rockinchair 
was  introduced. 

And,  in  addition  to  the  ease  and  comfort 
advantages  of  the  full  blouse  in  the  back  above 
the  waist — closed  seat  and  crotch — and  side-leg 
opening,  you  are  now  assured  in  all  Rockinchair 
cotton  suits  an  everlastingly)  good  Jit,  because — 

Rockinchair  is  now  constructed  of  specially 
woven  cotton  fabric  finished  by  a  new  process 
known  as  "Kittle  Srunk,"  and  is  guaranteed 
unshrinkable;  a  feature  that  can  be  found  only 
in  garments  bearing  our  Rockinchair  Trade  Mark. 

"It  opens  on  the  side     adjusted  in  a  jiffy." 

"Rockinchair"  is  easy  to  remember — ask  for 
it   by  name,  at    most   any   good   store. 

HENDERSON   &   ERVIN 

NEW    YORK:    331    Fourth   Ave. 
Chicago:   424  S.  Wellm  St.  San  Franci«co:    122-132  Battery  Si. 


AND  REMEMBER:  when  fall  and  winter  roll  round,  protect 
your  health  with  Duofold  —  the  two-layer  fabric,  wool  outside, 
cotton  inside,  and  air  space  between.  A  good  investment 
in    Health    and    Comfort         for     man,    woman,    child     and    infant. 


"Kittle  Srunk" 
Unshrinkable 

All  cotton  suits 
guaranteed 
never  to  shrink 


DUOfOld  UnderiDcar 

for  Man,  Woman  aj>0  Children 


■   MO       SCA-.  Ll 


I 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  "HIRED  MAN" 
ON  THE  FARM 

FARM  labor  is  scarce  because  the  hours 
on  the  farm  arc  so  long,  says  some- 
body, giving  earnest  thought  to  the  farm- 
l;il>or  shortage.  The  twelve-,  fourteen-,  or 
sixteen-hour  farm  work-day  is  a  myth,  saj  s 
somebody  else,  likewise  earnestly  engaged 
in  thought  on  the  subject.  The  status  of  a 
hired  man  on  the  farm  is  held  in  such  low 
esteem,  and  there  is  so  little  social  life  for 
him,  that  this  is  why  he  goes  to  town  to 
work  in  a  livery-stable  or  knock-down  fares 
on  a  si  reel -car,  continues  another  earnest 
thinker.  The  farmer  is  the  only  employer 
who  has  the  good  sense  not  to  be  ashamed 
to  sit  at  table  with  honest  labor  and  always 
treats  his  hired  man  as  an  equal,  earnestly 
observes  a  fourth,  after  a  protracted  period 
nl'  deep  reflection.  All  these;  things  are 
being  thought  out  at  this  time  by  persons 
interested  in  the  farm-labor  problem,  and 
Th  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  (Pitts- 
burg) in  a  recent  issue  prints  the  observa- 
tions of  some  of  the  thinkers.  This  is  what 
1 ).  S.  Snider  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  t  he 
<  quality  of  employer  and  employee  on  the 
farm : 

It  is  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  the  farmer 
that  his  employees  as  a  rule  are  regarded 
and  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  and  altho 
there  are  no  doubt  exceptions  to  the  rule  it 
holds  good  the  country  over,  and  the  lack 
of  fact  to  the  contrary  is  one  of  the  least 
of  causes  for  scarcity  of  farm-help. 

An  anecdote  published  in  The  Youth'* 
Companion  a  few  years  ago  illustrates  the 
situation  of  laborers  or  employees  in  the 
Family  of  the  farmer  as  a  rule.  One  of  the; 
early  Governors  of  Vermont  was  a  farmer, 
owning  a  large  tract  of  land  which  he  per- 
sonally supervised  and  had  a  number  of 
men  employed  to  work  for  him.  While  he 
was  serving  the  State  as  Governor  he 
would  go  to  his  farm,  taking  his  family 
with  him  when  harvest  came;  while  he 
supervised  harvesting  operations,  his  wife 
supervised  the  preparation  of  food  for  the 
men.  When  meal-time  came  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  family  and  the  hands  all 
ate  at  the  tablo  together.  One  harvest  a 
number  of  city  guests  came  to  the  farm 
from  the  State  capital  and  were  very  much 
surprized  and  scandali/.ed  at  the  democratic 
custom  of  the  Governor's  family.  After 
dinner  they  wanted  to  know  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's wife  if  she  considered  herself  on  an 
equal  with  their  hired  help.  "Why."  said 
she,  "I  never  thought  of  that."  Then  to 
smooth  the  situation,  she  added:  ["Tin- next 
meal  we  will  wait  till  after  they  are  done." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Fence  is  the 
following  writer  who  signs  herself  "A  Maid 
Who  Knows": 

I  have  been  reading  t  he  discussions  about, 
the  hired  man  with  much  interest,  and  I 
wish  to  present  to  you  an  entirely  different 
side  of  the  question,  which  everybody  seems 
to  have  overlooked.  Do  not  any  of  you 
deem  it  worthy  of  consideration?     It  is  the 

way    the    hired    man      who    works    by    the 

month— and  his  family  are  treated  by  the 
neighborhood  wherein  they  live. 


You  Are  Welcome 

To  This  Ten- Day  Test 

All  Statements  Apprised  by  High  Dental  Anthorit-ist 


See  What  it  Does 
for  Your  Teeth 

This  is  to  urge  a  ten-day  test  of 
a  new,  scientific  tooth  cleaner. 

You  have  found,  no  doubt,  that 
brushed  teeth  still  discolor  and 
decay  The  methods  you  use  are 
inadequate.  There  is  now  a  better 
way. 

The  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles 
is  a  film.  It  is  ever-present,  ever- 
forming.  You  can  feel  it  with  your 
tongue. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not 
the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea. 


That  film  is  clinging  It  gets  into 
crevices  and  stays.  So,  despite  your 
brushing,  it  may  do  a  ceaseless 
damage.  Teeth  are  safer,  whiter  ono 
cleaner  if  that  film  is  absent. 

Science  Now  Combats  it 

Dental  science,  after  years  of 
searching,  has  found  a  way  to  com- 
bat film.  Years  of  careful  tests 
under  able  authorities  have  amply 
proved  its  efficiency.  Now  leading 
dentists  all  over  America  are  urging 
its  adoption.  It  is  now  used  daily 
on  millions  of  teeth. 

This  film  combatant  is  embodied 
in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent. 
And  a  10-Day  Tube  is  offered  to 
every  home  for  testing. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The  film 
is  albuminous  matter.  The  object 
of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then 
to  day  by  day  combat  it 

For  long  this  method  seemed 
impossible.  Pepsin  must  be  acti- 
vated, and  the  usual  agent  is  an 
acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  But 
science  has  discovered  a  harmless 
activating  method.  And  that  dis- 
covery opens  a  new  teeth-cleaning 
era. 

The  results  are  quickly  apparent 
A  ten-day  test  is  convincing  Wr 
urge  you  to  make  it  at  our  cost  and 
learn  what  clean  teeth  mean  Leal 
you  forget,  cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


•jj^^     ■■■■■■■■■■■•  PAT   OFT        | 


REG  US 


The  New -Day  Dentifrice 

Now  advised  by  leading  dentists.     Druggists 
everywhere   are    supplied   with  large   tubes 


Look  in  Ten  Days 

Make  this  ten-day  test.  Note 
how  clean  troth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  slum 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the 
fixed  film  disappears.  In  ten  davs 
let  your  own  teeth  tell  vou  whnf 
is  best. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

Dert    WX    II04S   *  aSa.h  Ave  .  Chirac*.  Ill 

M.^il     10  Dky    Tune    of    Pepsodent    to 


Name 
Addren 


Only  on»  '  unity. 
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In  Farm  Tractors 


. 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

have  all  tlie  advantages  found  in  other 
t\pes  of  radial  bearings,  and  an  additional 
feature — the  Hyatt  hollow  roller— de- 
signed and  built  after  many  experiments  to 
nine  the  most  efficient  type  of  roller. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  cany  the  load  auto- 
matically keeping  themselves  in  line, 
distributing  and  cushioning  the   load- 

-  and  constantly  maintaining  proper 
lubrication    over   the  entire  beariiti. 

The  result  is  carefree  seivice  and 
tisfac 


In  Motor 
Trucks 


Greater 
Production 

How  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  Help 


GRP2ATER  production  is  our  most  im- 
portant need  today.  Factories  and 
farms  must  turn  out  their  products  in  larger 
quantities  to  replace  the  wastage  of  war  and 
meet  the  increasing  needs  of  our  hundred 
million  people. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are  doing  their  share 
in  speeding  up  production  by  making  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds  more  durable  and  by 
eliminating  the  dragging  friction  that  eats  up 
so  much  costly  power. 

By  making  farm  tractors  practical  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings  have  made  possible  the  utili- 
zation of  many  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
productive  land  heretofore  untitled  and  barren. 

The  constant  stream  of  manufactured  .prod- 
ucts for  which  the  industries  of  the  United 
States  are  famous  is  dependent  upon  the 
capable  service  of  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  in 
steel  mill  equipment,  machine  tools  and  tex- 
tile machinery. 

Increased   production  cannot  be  successfully 

achieved  without  better,  quicker  transporta- 
tion— Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  have  made  motor 
trucks  more  dependable,  enabling  them  to 
carry  their  loads  swiftly  and  surely. 


AS  standard  equipment  in  farm  and  fac- 
■  tory  machinery,  in  automobiles  and 
motor  trucks,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are  abl) 
aiding  in  the  increase  of  production  -our 
country's  most  pressing  need. 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 


Tractor  Division: 
CHICAGO 


Mo  tor  Division: 
DETROl  I 


Industrial  1 ' 
NKW    YORK 
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In  Motor  Cars 
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A  Few  Minutes  -A  Few  Pennies 


A  FEW  minutes'  time  and  a  few  pennies'  worth  of  electric 
current,  and  your  big  family  washing  is  done.  No  matter 
how  soiled  the  clothes,  no  matter  what  they  consist  of — 
heavy  blankets  or  the  finest  lingerie — the  Automatic  Electric 
\\  asher  turns  out  a  clean  tubful  every  few  minutes. 

What  a  happy  solution  of  that  problem  that  confronts  every 

woman  every  week  until  it  is  satisfactorily  solved.     Laundresses 

and  Laundries  do  not  solve  the  problem;  they  merely  complicate 

it,  by  augmenting  expense,   loss,   irritation  and  the  possibility  of  infection. 

With  an  Automatic  in  your  home  your  washday  worries 

and   work    are    banished    forever.      You    may    then    have 

^^^^^  ( leaner  clothes  the  easier  way. 

V        Bfe  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  WASHER  CO. 

^V  ft  335  Third  Street  Newton,  Iowa 


>'•>->  V 


The  Automatic  is  simple  to 
operate,     fully      guaranteed; 

made  in  both  cylinder  and  doll;/ 
types.  Equipped  for  electric  or 
power  drive.  Sold  on  convenient 
terms.  Write  for  two  Valuable 
Booklets  on  Household  Cleaning. 
Sent  Free, 


Light  Weight,  Easy  Running.  Gets  the  Dirt  at  Small  Cost- 


BISSELUS 


New  Lightweight 


Vacuum  Sweepers 

This  is  an  important  message  to  housewives-    the  announcement  of  the 

alreadu  leading  vacuum  sweeper  being  radically  improved  so  that  it  runs 

almost  as  easily  as  the  carpet  sweeper  and  has  more  powerful  suction  than  the 

atcrage  electric. 

New  principles  of  construction  have  been  invoked  to  produce  this  master 

sweeper.     In  this  respect  it  is  unlike  any  other. 

Bissell's    New    Lightweight  Vacuum     Sweepers    have    removed    e\<-i\ 


excuse    for    cleaning    drudgery, 
prominent   feature. 

Thry  ate  sold  at  most  Rood  stores. 
"Cyco "  Bnll  Bearing  Carpet  Sweepers 
depend   upon  style   .»nd   locality, 

B1SSELL    CARPET    SWEEPER    CO 

Oldnl  unci  Largest  Swttper  Stokers 
Crand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Convenience    in    emptying,    too.   is  a 

Ask  to    see    them.      Prices  $9.00   to   $17.50. 
In  patterns  ranging  down  from  $9.00.     Pnces 


Made 


Canada,  too 
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We  are  now  complaining  because  we  can 
not  get  industrious,  reliable  men  to  work 
for  us.  1  wonder  whose  fault  it  is  that 
things  are  the  way  i  hey  are.  Would  advise 
you  to  know  a  man  before  you  condemn 
him.  I  believe  I  can  give  you  a  fairly  good 
example  of  what  I  mean  by  the  following: 
We  shall  take  a  city  man  who  has  a  good 
education,  whose  wife  lias  a  good  education, 
and  who  is  planning  the  same  for  his  chil- 
dren. This  man  before  his  marriage  lived 
on  a  farm — in  fact,  was  raised  on  a  farm. 
But  he  believed  that  his  children  could  have 
greater  and  better  advantages  in  town  than 
in  the  country.  Consequently  he  secured 
a  good  position  in  town,  and  there  be  lived 
until  those  children  were  nearh  half-grown. 
And  well  might  he  be  proud  of  those  chil- 
dren. They  were  among  the  foremosl  in 
their  respective  classes  in  school,  went  to 
Sunday-school  and  church  every  Sunday, 
and  associated  with  refined  children  like 
i  hemselves. 

But  now  we  find  this  man  in  unenviable 
circumstances.  For  various  reasons  he  has 
lost  the  money  which  he  possest.  One  of 
his  children  is  in  very  poor  health  and  the 
only  thing  that  will  insure  a  recover}  is  to 
take  him  to  the  country.  The  father  finally 
decides  that  he  will  go  to  the  country  and 
work  by  the  month.  His  family  is  de- 
lighted. They  love  the  country,  where 
they  have  spent  their  leisure  hours  at  every 
opportunity.  Little  do  lhe\  dream  what  is 
in  store  tor  them. 

And  so  wre  find  them  in  the  early  spring 
in  a  community  about  twenty  miles  from 
their  former  city  home.  The  employer  is 
very  well  satisfied  with  his  employee.  And 
now  to  cut  a  long  story  short.  Those  chil- 
dren starl  io  school  the  Following  fall  and 
again  they  lead  their  classes,  aud  they  are 
respected  by  their  teachers.  But  they  an 
sadly  mistreated  by  thp  school-children. 
Why?  Because  they  are  the  hired  man's 
children.  The  neighbor-women  do  nol  call 
on  his  wife  and  absolutely  refuse  to  have 
an\  thing  to  do  with  her.  While,  to  l>e  per- 
fectly candid,  she  is  their  equal  if  not  su- 
perior. Why?  Because  she  is  the  hind 
man's  w  ife. 

And  so  1  could  continue  »</  infinitum. 
But  why  say  more'.'  Who  can  with  mere 
words  paint  the  feelings  of  this  sensitive 
family  in  a  way  that  you  could  appreciate 
their  feelings? 

But  right  here,  before  we  go  further. 
please  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  1  am 
not  unmindful  of  exceptions  to  the  above. 
And  now  with  your  permission  we  -hall 
continue. 

What  about  the  people  who  continually 
snub  and  taunt  them?  Why,  in  the  last 
year  or  so  they  have  rented  a  farm  (thej 
themselves  formerly  worked  by  the  month) 
and  they  o\\  n  a  Ford! 

Is  it  any  wonder,  I  ask  you,  that  the 
fanner  can  not  get  men  who  understand 
and  are  capable  of  farm-work  to  work  for 
him'.' 

Mr.     Snider,      the     correspondent      I 
quoted,  also  opposes  those  who  held   that 
life  on  the  farm  is  one  long  round  of  ever- 
lasting  drudgery.     He  says: 

A  man  who  works  ten  hours  a  day  on  the 

farm  does  a  good  satisfactory  day's  work 

for  nine  fanners  out  of  every  ten.     There 

many  days  during  three  seasons  of  the 

year  when  he  ran  not  do  that  many  hours' 
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work  between  daylight  and  dark,  and  many 
more  the  remainder  of  the  year  when  1  In- 
weather  will  not  permit  it.  We  are  aware 
that  some  have  been  reckless  with  the  truth 
about  this  matter  since  the  recent  strikes, 
Irving  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  a  fixt 
rule  with  the  farmers  to  work  twelve,  four- 
teen, or  sixteen  hours  daily  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  production  of  food  for  the  world. 
There  are  occasions  when  late  afternoon 
work  is  necessary  to  save  crops,  but  that 
usually  comes  in  harvest  when  dew  or  rain 
prevents  work  until  late  in  the  forenoon. 
The  man  who  complains  of  late  afternoon 
work  in  such  circumstances  is  a  poor  sport. 
The  farmer  who  blows  about  working  six- 
teen hours  a  day  and  at  the  same  time 
whines  about  the  scarcity  of  farm-help  con- 
fesses himself  an  undesirable  employer  and 
deserves  to  be  beaten  at  his  own  game. 
And  the  farm-hand  who  knocks  the  farmer 
as  an  employer  by  accusing  him  of  requir- 
ing unreasonable  service  confesses  himself 
an  undesirable  employee  and  not  wanted  by 
t  he  average  farmer. 

And  he  ends  his  remarks  with  what  he 
declares  is  the  real  cause  of  the  shortage: 

The  plainest  apparent  cause  is  lack  of 
human  material  as  evidenced  by  the  lack  of 
population.  Fifty  years  ago  and  a  lew 
years  later  our  country-school  districts  were 
made  up  of  families  of  from  six  to  ten  chil- 
dren from  infancy  up  to  grown  men  and 
women,  in  some  instances  all  under  the 
home  roof  at  the  same  time.  Such  families 
vi  re  the  rule  and  families  of  from  one  to 
four  the  exception.  Now  families  of  one  to 
four  are  the  rule  in  those  communities  and 
families  of  six  to  ten  the  exception.  At  that 
time  farm  operations  were  much  slower  and 
more  human  labor  was  required  in  farm 
operations  than  now,  and  factory-work  had 
not  begun  its  draft  on  the  country  for  help. 
Our  school  authorities  and  the  churches 
obstinately  shut  their  eyes  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  young  people  to  hold  them 
to  rural  life,  and  they  drifted  away  to  find 
surroundings  more  congenial  to  their  social 
desires.  They  now  wish  to  lock  the  stable 
after  the  horse  is  gone,  or  in  other  words, 
they  are  making  a  futile  effort  to  keep  the 
young  people  of  the  country  on  the  farm 
by  offering  inducements  that  should  have 
been  provided  while  they  were  yet  there. 


LIBERTY  BONDS  AS  A  CAUSE  OF 
EXTRAVAGANCE 

A  GREAT  part  of  the  oxtravaganee  now 
prevalent  in  this  country  is  attributed 
by  The  American  Hanker  to  the  Liberty 
bonds  so  widely  held  by  the  American 
people.  This  weekly  review  of  banking 
matters  proceeds  to  explain  that  20,000,- 
0(H)  people  invested  in  Liberty  bonds,  "and 
now  flnd  themselves  with  a  depreciated  se- 
OUritj  on  hand.  The  tendency  is  to  get 
lid  of  it.  and  they  are  doing  it."     And  so — 

Unfortunately,    instead    of   learning    to 

invesl    and    be   thrifty,    they  are   being  led 

to  extravagance.  This  surely  is  an  argu- 
ment in  Favor  of  funding  the  bonds  l.\ 
exchange  into  a  long-term  security,  offer- 
ing an  attractive  rate  of  interest  lor  a  time. 
The  bonds  would  then  become  more 
Valuable  and  would  increase  in  price. 

The  tendency  to  pay  them  out  as  our- 
renoj  would  be  checked,  as  the  new 
bonds  would  prove  a  really  attractive 
investment,  and  the  disposition  would  be 
to  hold  them. 
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PLANTS   CONSIDERED   AS   ROOMMATES 


IT  is  good  to  live  in  a  room  with  growing 
phi nls,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  James  M. 
Anders,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
writing  on  "Growing  Plants  as  Health- 
giving  Agents"  in  The  Scientific  Monthly 
(Lancaster,  Pa.).  Growing  plants  have 
always  been  used  for  decorative  effect,  be 
bids  us  note,  but  their  function  in  the  home 
is  much  more  important  than  if  it  wen 
merely  esthetic.  The  pursuit  of  wild- 
flowers  is  valuable  as  a  diversion  and  an 
exercise.  Once  domiciled  in  the  house,  the 
plant  gives  off  oxygen,  and  thus  makes  the 
air  better  for  breathing;  and  it  also  keeps 
the  air  moist — a  condition  shown  by  Dr. 
Ellsworth   Huntington's  investigations   to 

In'  accessary  to  healthful  living  as  well  as 
softening  violent  variations  of  temporal  ure. 
Of  the  beneficial  effects  of  growing  plants 
and  flowers  due  to  their  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, Dr.  Anders  says: 

"Until  comparatively  recent  years  (and 
in  many  quarters  still)  erroneous  notions 
were  entertained  concerning  the  physiology 
of  the  \  egetable  kingdom,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  universal  prejudice  which 
formerly  existed  against  plants  and  flowers 
in  living-  and  sleeping-rooms  is  still  exercis- 
ing considerable  sway  over  the  more  or  Less 
ignorant  classes.  There  seems  to  be  a 
deeply  rooted  belief  that  plant  respiration 
removes  the  oxygen  from  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  pos- 
itively injurious  when  kept  in  living-  and 
leeping-rooms.  They  are  also  accused  of 
giving  off  carbon  dioxid  to  the  same  me- 
dium, and  thus  rendering  it  deleterious  when 
breathed.  The  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments ol  Pettenkofer,  however,  have  shown 
beyond  all  dispute  that  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen absorbed  from  the  air  and  the  percen- 
tage of  carbon  dioxid  exhaled  as  the  result 
of  plant-breathing  are  too  small  to  exert 
any  appreciable  effect.  At  all  events,  Pet- 
tenkofer's  investigations  indicate  conclu- 
sively that  no  ill  effects  to  the  human  race 
Can  be  traced  to  the  cultivation  of  plants 
and  flowers  indoors.  It  is  strongly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  statement  will  be  given  the 

widest  publicity,  and  also  that  it  will  be 
generally  accepted.  There  are  many  lovers 
of  growing  house-plants  and  flowers,  es- 
pecially among  women,  but  a  not  inconsid- 
erable percentage  of  them  do  not  cultivate 
these  helpful  and  ornamental  objects,  owing 

to  the  unwarranted  belief  already  men- 
tioned thai   t  lux   are  prejudicial  to  health. 

"It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact 
that  quite  apart  from  the  organic  function 
<>f  respiration,  which  proceeds  uninterrupt- 
edly, and  tlie  harmlessness  of  which  has 
been  demonstrated,  growing  plants  give  off 
oxygen  to  the  surrounding  air  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  improve  this  medium  by  in- 
creasing its  oxidizing  properties.  The  sani- 
tary advantage  thus  offered  is  not  appre- 
ciated to  an  extent  commensurate  with  its 
significance.  The  writer's  experiments, 
conducted  long  since  (and  later  confirmed 
bj  French  observers),  showed  conclusively 
that  flowering  plants  as  well  as  all  odorif- 
erous foliage,  e.g.,  pine-trees,  possess  the 

peculiar  power  to  convert  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  into  ozone.  The  far-reaching  impor- 
tance of  this  fart  can  be  only  grasped  when 


it  is  recollected  that  it  i-  the  ozone  con- 
tained in  t  he  air  which  oxidi/.<  s.  or,  in  ol  her 
words,  burn-  up.  the  various  impurilie-  to 
be  found  in  this  Life-giving  medium  If 
thifl  We  correct,  no  argument  i-  needed  to 
prove  the  high  sanitary  value  of  blooming 
and    odoriferous    plants,    especially    when 

grown  indoor-." 

The  function  of  transpiration,  or  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  leaf  surfaces, 

is  also   Important.      The  actual  amount    ol' 

water  thus  returned  to  the  atmosphere,  Dr. 
Anders  assures  us,  i-  far  in  excess  of  what 
experts  formerly  supposed.  Soft  and  thin- 
leaved  plants  show  the  mosl  active  rate  of 
transpiration,  and  should  be  selected  for 
indoor  cultivation.  The  Washington  Kim 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  transpires  in  twelve 

hours  of  clear  weather  not   less  than  seven 

and  three-fourths  tons  of  vapor.     On  this 

account.  Dr.  Anders  ranks  plants  as  "nat- 
ural ami  efficient  atomizers."    He  continues: 

"In  this  connection  it  should  he  bomi 
in  mind  that  the  atmosphere  of  our  artifi- 
cially heated  homes — and  this  is  especially 
true  of  those  all  too  numerous  houses 
warmed  by  dry-air  furnaces-  is  decidedlj 
lacking  in  moisture.  House-plants,  rightlj 
utilized,  fulfil  an  important  hygienic  indi- 
cation by  adding  moisture,  and  that  freely, 
to  these  unw  hole-omelv  dry,  usually  oxer- 
heated,  and  insanitary  home-. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public 
is  taking  more  and  more  seriou  1\  .  and 
rightly  so,  sanitary  measures  of  all  kinds. 
Certain  deeply  rooted  prejudices  which  are 
without  foundation,  however,  can  only  be 
eradicated  by  time  and  oft-repeated  demon- 
stration. Perhaps  one  of  the  erroneous 
popular  notions  most  tenaciously  adhered 
to  has  been  that  house-plants  are  preju- 
dicial  to   health,  especially   when  grown   in 

sleeping-rooms,  because  of  the  ancient  and 

lixl   belief  that   they  give  off  carbon  dioxid 

during  the  night,  rendering  the  bedroom 
unlit  for  breathing  purposes  during  sleep. 
This  notion  has  been  successfully  exploded, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  it   has  been  clearly 

shown  that  this  substance  is  constantly  ex- 
haled, that  is  to  say.  by  da\  as  well  ,-■-  hv 
night  (plant-breathing),  bu1  in  amount  too 

minute  to  affect  human  health  unfavorably  . 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  fact-,  growing 
house-plants  and  flowers  which  have  con- 
siderable hygienic  value  owing  to  other 
functions,  previously  discust,  maj  be  freely 

cultivated  indoors,  including  bedchambers. 
Indeed  among  the  numerous  form-  of  di- 
version   at    our   command,    the    practise    of 

floriculture,  which  i-  neither  difficult   nor 

costly,    should    be    held     to    he    one    of    1  he 

foremost. 

"Here     brief    reference     to     two     climatic 

influences  of  forest  growth  may  he  made. 
In  thi'  tirst  place,  tree-  possessing  odorous 
foliage  or  flowers,  espeeiallj  pine-grove 
forests,  a-  wa-  pointed  out  above  in  con- 
nection with  plant-  crown  indoors,  increase 
the  ozone  or  normal  purifying  agenl  of  the 

external    air.        Again    from    facts    developed 

a-  the  re-ull  of  experimentation,  there  can 
he  little  doubt  hut  that  fore-1  -  tend  to 
augment   and   maintain  an  equal  <1<  ure.'  of 

atmospheric  humidity  in  their  vicinity,  and 

in  so  far  as  this  influence  extends  must  they 
likewise  tend  to  abridge  the  diurnal  range 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


of  temperature — a  matter  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  race  than  seasonal  varia- 
tions of  temperature. 

"The  only  possible  objection  to  growing 
house-plants  is  to  b<  found  in  the  heavy, 
sweel  odors  given  off  by  a  few  species,  e.g., 
irises  and  roses.  These  may  give  rise  to 
headaches  and  other  unpleasant,  symptoms 
in  certain  persons,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  include  such  examples  in  the  selection  of 
a  group  of  plants  for  indoor  cultivation. 

"Those  who  know  what  hygienic  mea- 
sures of  this  sort  can  mean  to  a  communit  y 
should  carry  the  message  to  others  who  are 
less  fortunate.  The  result  of  such  a  propa- 
ganda, we  may  be  assured,  would  be  an  im- 
proved general  state  of  health  and  a  greater 
measure  of  human  happiness.  It  is  really 
inspiring  to  see  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  men  on  whom  the  well-being  of  the  race 
largely  depends  endeavor  to  make  the 
fruits  of  their  unselfish  labors  available  by 
the  dissemination  of  the  needed  informa- 
t  ion  for  health  and  happiness  building.  In 
growing  plants  and  flowers,  we  have  hygi- 
enic agents  in  such  form  as  that  their  prac- 
tical use  need  in  no  sense  be  circumscribed. 
They  can  be  cultivated  by  rich  and  poor 
alike,  and  hence  floriculture  should  reach 
even  the  remote  and  obscure  quarters  of  the 
earth.  It  would  be  an  excellent  and  cer- 
tain way  of  making  home  life  everywhere 
increasingly  more  beautiful  and  healthful." 


WHY  DO  WE  SLEEP? 

A  MORE  pertinent  question  would  prob- 
ably be,  "Why  do  we  stay  awake?" 
Babies  sleep  most  of  the  time;  as  they  no- 
tioe  more  things  and  have  more  to  do  and 
1o  think  about,  they  stay  awake  longer. 
Dr.  Boris  Sidis  thinks  that  sleep  may  be 
our  normal  condition  and  that  when  there 
is  nothing  to  keep  us  awake,  we  lapse  into 
it  naturally.  It  is  more  or  less  under  con- 
trol of  the  will,  altho  mo-)  persons  find  it 
difficult  to  withdraw  all  objects  of  thought 
so  completely  that  sleep  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Sometimes  we  are  -o  tired  that 
we  can  not  stay  awake,  even  when  we  in- 
vito mental  activity.  Some  have  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  we  are  then  drugged 
into  sleep  by  fatigue-poisons  thai  penm- 
ate the  tissues.  S.  M.  Evans,  who  writes 
in  The  Forecast  New  York)  on  "The  Mys- 
tery of  Sleep,"  is  inclined  to  think  thai  Dr. 
Sidis's  \iiw  explains  the  facts  better  than 
any  other,  but  possibly  the  acceptance  of 
any  one  theory  need  nol  necessarily  exclude 
others.  ror  instance,  will  reool- 

-  in  his  own  experience  when  sh  i  p 
has  b<  emed  to  result  from  exclusion  of  men- 
tal activity,  and  others  where  it  has  seemed 
to  depend  directly  on  fatigue.  Mr.  Evans 
•\  rites  in  substance  . 

Scientists  are  agreed   thai    do  mat 

how  beautiful  may  be  the  poetic  concep- 
tion of  sle<  p  as  the  brother  of  Death,  ii  can 
not  be  justified  from  the  standpoinl  of  the 
pathologist.     Death  implies  the  complete 
-t    of  all   the  fund  ions   of   i  h<    bods  ■ 
■hi'  and  organic.     In  sleep  the  organic 
function-  ar.    operative  and  only  a  few  of 
the  psychic  functions  are  suspended,  the 
■         •   with  mon    or 


modification.  We  continue  to  digest  food 
during  sleep,  for  instance,  and  our  hearts 
beat  and  we  breathe  air  into  our  lungs. 
What  we  know  as  'waking'  consciousness 
has  been  suspended.  But  it  can  be  easily 
called  back,  as  witness  what  will  happen 
when  a  hot  brick  is  held  close  to  the  foot  of 
a  sleeper.  But  the  brain  is  not  really  to- 
tally at  n-t  during  sleep,  as  we  all  know. 
Dreams  mean  activity  in  the  brain,  and  it 
is  likely  that  most  of  us  have  dreams  even 
tho  they  are  not  vivid  enough  to  be  remem- 
bered upon  awaking. 

"Dr.  Leonard  Hill  declares  that  "tin 
vasomotor  center  is  the  hub  around  which 
turns  the  wheel  of  a  man's  active  mental 
life,'  and  many  scientists  point  out  the 
great  changes  in  the  vascular  system  during 
sleep  and  connect  these  changes  in  some 
way  with  the  cause  of  sleep.  The  vascu- 
lar system  is  the  system  that  supplies  blood 
and  lymph  to  the  body,  and  the  vasomotor 
center  is  a  point  near  the  base  of  the  brain 
at  which  are  supposed  to  arise  the  nerves 
thai  control  the  power  of  blood-vessels  to 
expand  and  contract.  The  fact  that  then 
are  many  changes  in  the  vascular  system 
during  sleep  has  Led  to  the  explanation  thai 
the  diminished  flow  of  blood  in  the  body 
causes  sleep.  Certain  it  is  that  less  heal 
is  produced  by  the  body  during  sleep  than 
during  waking  hours  on  account  of  the  pas- 
sivity of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  dimin- 
ished activities  of  various  gland-,  and  thai 
heal  loss  is  increased  by  -weai  evaporation 
and  ihe  distribution  of  the  blood  near  the 
surface  of  the  body.  The  temperature  may 
fall  half  a  degree  during  sleep.  However, 
all  scientists  do  no1  accepl  the  theory  thai 
deficiency  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  the 
primary  cause  of  sleep. 

"Some  investigators  explain  sleep  by 
chemistry.  They  say  that  when  many 
fatigue  substances  accumulate  in  the  blood 
sleep  ensiles,  because  these  fatigue  sub- 
stances are  easily  oxidizable  and  use  the 
oxygen  required  by  the  brain  for  its  con- 
tinued activity.  11  was  found  that  an  in- 
jection of  lactic  acid,  a  normal  fatigue  pro- 
duct, caused  sleep.  Professor  Errera,  of 
Brussels,  calls  -hep  a  'physiological  intoxi- 
c. it  ion.'  due  to  the  accumulation  of  poison- 
ous alkaloid-  in  the  tissues,  which  he  calls 
leuoomaines.  Work,  he  says,  involves 
chemical  breaking  down  of  the  tissues,  and 
the  products,   including  leuoomaines,  are 

carried  to  the  brain,  where  they  at  length 
produce  sleep.  During  waking  hours,  he 
contend-,  more  leucomaines  are  formed  by 
the  breaking  down  of  tissues  than  oxidation 
can  destroy,  but  during  sleep  they  are 
destroyed  and  carried  away. 

"But  this  theory  and  others  like  it  suffer 
when  you  remember  that  sleep  often  occur- 
under  conditions  in  which  the  factors  Stresl 
by  the  theories  can  not  reasonably  be  as- 
sumed to  ha\  e  a  part .  And  so.  sleep  to-day 
remains  an  unsolved  mystery  in  so  far  a<  the 
cause  of  it   is  determined. 

"  During  recent  years,  however,  scientists 
have  been  exploring  the  mind  of  man 
through  biological  [and  physiological  re- 
search and  b\    ihe  aid  of  psychology. 

"The  greatesl  difficulty  one  lias  to  en- 
counter when  he  seeks  to  explain  sleep  is 
the  explanation  of  the  anomalies  it  presents. 
For  instance,  wby  does  sleep  predominate 
over  the  waking  life  in  infants,  why  ha-  it 
B  smaller  -hare  in  the  middle  life,  and  why 
does  it  tend  to  dominate  once  more  in  later 
years,  or  elst  to  be  even  less  in  evidence 
than  during  the  years  of  greatest  activity? 
Why  does  continued  activity  produce  sleep, 
and  yet  why' does  sleep  refuse  to  follow 
ractivity?  It  i-  well  known  that  sleep 
seems  to  have  no  direct  relationship  to 
intellectual  or  muscular  effort.     Why  is  it. 
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Post-Mortem 
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THIS   is   a   photograph   of  a   veranda    post 
from  which  the  paint  has  heen  allowed  to 
wear  oft.     Is  it  not  eloquent? 

This  was  a  good  post  not  so  very  long  ago 
but  it  has  now  gone  beyond  redemption.  Think 
of  the  trivial  cost  of  the  paint  to  protect  tin- 
post  and  keep  it  sound. 

Every  crack  in  this  post  started  from  the 
outside-.  Those  deep  checks  were  at  the  first 
little  checks.  Once  the  surface  was  broken 
down,  the  damage  was  under  way. 

How  much  is  similar  deterioration  under 
way  on  your  property?  Do  you  dare  to  s.i\  : 
Have  you  examined  it  or  just  taken  tor  granted 
that  its  condition  is  sound?  Have  you 
examined  the  siding  of  your  building?  Have 
you  inspected  the  cave  troughs  ami  other 
metal  trim?  Have  you  seen  the  root  latel) 
have  you  really  looked  at  it  in  years?  An 
you  watching  the  floors,  and  woodwork,  and 
furniture,    inside   the   house? 


^  our  thoughtful  answei  to  these  questions  we 

do  not  ask  that  you  give  us. 

self.     You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  those  who 

will  inherit  your  property  to  ask  thes<  questions 

and  answer  them. 

All   over   this  country   property   is   rotting, 
rusting,   crumbling,   wearing,   which    a    surl 
coating  ot  pamt  and  varnish  would  save. 

I  he   most    needless,   useless,   senseless,   and 

most  aggravating  loss  in  tin  world  is  loss  due 
to  neglect  on  oui  own  part.     Isn't  it 

Look    at    your    propert}     in    a    mw     way — 
closely. 

Save   the   surface   and    you  all. 


If  \  on  will  lei    us  semi  you   Ml    mm- 
booklet    which  kix,~  *   further   details 

surface    protection    \.'u    *'••     '•»     surpi  th<- 

damage  that  can  be  done  bv  littli 
S.i\c  the  Surface  Campaign,  K' 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


THIS    ADVERTISED: 

fa  i'uu*d  by   the  Save  the  Surface   fomnnlfcc    representing   the  Paint.  Varnish    and  Allied  Intr-  .«# 

products,    taken    as    a  whole,    serve    the    primar\      nurpa^es  of    pre<erv,nii.    protecting    .in.)     I  : h» 

innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,    metal,  cement  and    manufacturing    industries,    and  .  ns. 

'SAVE    THE    SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE    MJLn-Au*J:  VVSmiiJt 


wood  ; 
:sur  faces 


PLASTER 
SURFACES 


CONCRETE 
SURFACES 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


MFTAL 
SURFACES 


•     BRICK 
SURFACES 
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Published  in  the 
interest  of  Elec- 
trical Develop- 
ment by  an  In- 
stitution that 
will  be  helped  by 
whatever  helps 
the  Industry, 


Making  a  ton 

of  coal  do  the 

work  of  two 


Engineers  for  years  now  have  coaxed, 
petted  and  fought  coal,  to  make  it  give 
up  its  valuable  energy — heat  power. 

It  is  a  tantalizing  problem  because 
there  is  enough  energy  in  a  pound  of 
good  coal  to  lift  up  a  ton  weight  a  little 
over  a  mile. 

Fire  your  cellar  furnace  as  carefully 
as  you  will.  Sift  ashes  and  wet  the 
coal.  Try  every  means  you  know  to  get 
the  most  heat  out  of  it.  Still  your  best 
record  will  be  beaten  two  to  one  by  the 
central  station  in  your  town. 

One  of  our  biggest  p\iblic  servants, 
the  central  station,  exists  purely  in  its 
ability  to  sell  coal  to  you— in  the  shape 
of  electricity— at  a  few  cents  a  horse- 
power. 

They  have  been  forced  by  necessity 
to  burn  co'al  economically,  because  their 
slim  profit  must  come  from  the  narrow 
margin  between  the  cost  of  coal  and  the 
selling  price  of  current,  which  is  "regu- 
lated by  public  commission. 

And  the  record  of  their  success  is 
inspiring. 

When  one  also  considers  the  millions 
they  have  had  to  spend  to  achieve  this 
position  as  the  world's  most  economical 
coal  users,  their  frugality  becomes  com- 
mendable. 

If  fuel  conservation  was  practiced  in 
every  business  as  it  is  in  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Companies,  the  layman's  dol- 
lar would  go  further  than  it  does  today. 


restcm  Electric 

Company 


No.  2.  in  Florida  »••>  in  Oregon,  in 
Maim  and  in  Texas,  Western  Electric 
hi  ,  ri  nj  branch  <>/<  lectrical  achu  r,  - 
mi nt ■*-  from  washing  machines  to  tele- 
phones, from  power  and  lighting  outfits 
lectrical  equipment  for  railroa 
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loo,  that  persons  suffering  not  at  all  from 
fatigue  will  go  to  sleep  at  church  or  the 
theater  and  others  worn  out  will  not  find 
rest  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  bedchambers?" 

We  can  not  answer  all  of  these  questions, 
.Mr.  Evans  says,  but  modern  science  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  sleep  i>  a 
normal  active  state  of  life,  not  a  mere 
passive  negative  state  due  to  toxic  or  other 
harmful  substances.  He  believes  thai  sleep 
i-  a  protective  instinct  caused  by  reaction 
between  the  central  nervous  system  ami 
various  stimuli,  that,  it  is  dependent  upon 
will  and  environment  and  has  for  its  object , 
not  so  much  the  repair  of  the  organism  as 
the  avoidance  of  destructive  consequence*, 
of  uninterrupted  activity.      He  continues: 

"Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  the  American  psycholo- 
gist, found  that  a  state  like  the  borderland 
between  sleeping  and  waking  could  be  pro- 
duced by  asking  his  pa'ieiits  to  attend  to 
some  monotonous  stimulus,  like  the  bt  ating 
of  a  metronome  or  regular  stroking  of  some 
part  of  the  body. 

"In  his  experiments  with  dogs,  Dr.  Sidis 
found  that  when  the  animals  were  forced  to 
lie  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  and  their  eyelids 
were  closed  sleep  always  ensued.  He  di>- 
covered  also  that  it  was  easier  to  induce 
sleep  in  infants  than  in  adults  and  he  at- 
tributes this  to  the  inferior  development  of 
the  mind  of  the  child.  He  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  monotony  we  have  the 
central  fact  of  sleep.  In  his  book,  'An 
Experimental  Study  of  Sleep,'  Dr.  Sidis 
says  that  sleep  ensues  when  the  conscious- 
ness is  no  longer  stimulated  by  a  sufficient 
variety  of  sensations  to  keep  us  awake. 

"Other  students  of  sleep  seem  to  think 
that  sleep  is  the  result  of  muscular  relaxa- 
tion not  of  monotonous  stimuli,  but  the 
theory  is  not  in  reality  opposed  to  Dr.  Sidis's 
explauatiou.  From  all  the  evidenc. 
hand,  it  would  seem  that  the  theory  of 
monotony  more  completely  fits  in  with  the 
facts  of  everv-day  observation  than  any 
other  which  has  been  advanced  to  account 
for  sleep.  This  explanation,  too.  would 
seem  to  accounl  for  the  fact  that  among 
the  persons  who  seem  to  need  little  sleep 
are  found  the  keen-witted,  mentally  alert 
men  of  to-day. 

'Tlie  influence  of  tin  will  in  inducing 
sleep  has  been  the  subject  of  wide  and 
ended  research.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
how  much  we  sleep  lies  very  largely  within 
our  control.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
lie  w  it  hin  each  one  of  us  latent  powers  w  hich 
we  do  not  use  af  all.  The  common  ex- 
perience of  nearly  every  soldier  in  the  war 
who  successfully  withstood  fatigue  and 
privation  without  illness  indicates  thai  we 

are  able  to  perform  'miracles'  as  yet  un- 
known to  most  of  us  until  some  crisis  calls 
for  the  use  of  these  powers  which  we  da 
not  know  we  possess.  And  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  these  powers 
is  to  continue  work  without  the  necessity 
for  so  much  Bleep  as  we  now  think  we  need. 
'"The  explanation  of  Dr.  sidis  that  sleep 
ensues  upon  the  heels  of  monotony  and  as 
a  result  of  monotony  i-  borne  out  by  all  we 
know  of  the  power  to  resist  sleep  that  is 
DOSSest  by  men  of  active  minds  and  by  men 
under  stre>>  of  great  excitement  and  n< 
sity  for  keeping  awake.  It  is  rather  com- 
mon observation  that  when  men  have  gone 
for  periods  of  forty-eight,  or  even  seventy 
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DddgeBrdthers 

BU5INE55  CAR 


That  the  lightness  of  the  Business 
Car  is  united  to  great  strength 
is  proven  by  the  splendid  ser- 
vice it  is  rendering  everywhere 
under    widely    varying    conditions 


The  lightness  of  the  car  keeps 
the  gas  and  oil  costs  down, 
and  its  sound  construction 
renders    repairs    infrequent 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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"A  Dramatic  Critic  discovered  the 
Ricoro  cigar,"  said  the  Theatrical 
Manager— , 'and  it  was  the  best  thing 
he  ever  did. 

"It  was  on  the  opening  night  of  The 
Music  Master'  when  I  spotted  this 
fellow  smoking  in  the  wings.  Before 
I  recognized  him  I  hissed  'Hey,  no 
smoking!  Lay  off  that  cigar!'  and 
regretted  my  brusqueness  as  soon  as 

1  saw  who  he  was. 

"Later,  I  met  him  in  the  green  room, 
and  apologized.  'No  offense  —  no 
offense,'  he  laughed.  'I'm  an  invet- 
erate smoker,  and  have  a  cigar  going 
tnost  of  the  time.  Try  one  of  'em — 
§ee  if  you  blame  me !' 

"I  lighted  up— and,  Shades  of  Booth!  It 
was  some  cigar!  When  he  said  it  was  a 
Ricoro,  and  that  I  could  buy  "em  for  only 

2  for  25  cents  at  any  United  Cigar  Store,  it 
was  as  pleasant  a  surprise  as  the  two-column 
boost  he  gave  the  show  next  morning." 


Sooner  or  later  you'll  discover  Ricoro. 
The  popular  prices  ol  Ricoro  are  made 
possible  because  it  is  imported  from  Porto 
Rico  duty  free.  A  dozen  sizes  and  shapes 
— 8c  to  3  for  50c.  Sold  only  in  United  Cigar 
Stores      "Thank  You!" 


United  Cigar  Stores 

Over  1X00  Stores  mid  Agencies  in  over  500  Cities 
Executive   Offices,    4o    "  est  ISth   Street,    New   York 


XICARS 


Cabinet  Size 

2  for  25c 
Boiof.SO    $6.00 

Imported  from 
Porto  Rico 
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and  one  hundred  hours  without  sleep,  they 
need  only  approximately  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  of  continuous  sleep  in 
order  to  'catch  up1  again. 

"The  fact  that  fanners  are  usualh  'to 
bed  with  the  chickens'  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  stimuli  of  their  environment  be- 
come tedious  and  monotonous  to  them 
and  they  sleep  as  a  defense  against  ennui. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  us  sl<  •  p 
more  than  is  necessary,  as  the  facts  enum- 
erated above  would  suggest. 


~tA&,  "SzJ^-T^ac^ 


THE  BARE- NECK  EVIL 

INSUFFICIENT  clothing  about  the 
-*-  necks  and  throats  of  women  is  causing 
an  increase  in  goiter,  we  are  told  by  Sir 
James  Cantlie,  a  London  surgeon,  writing 
in  The  Daily  Mail  (London).  Some  time 
ago,  says  Sir  James,  a  famous  surgeon,  in 
dealing  with  women's  dress,  divided  the 
zones  of  temperature  in  evening  dress, 
from  above  downward,  into  arctic,  tem- 
perate, and  tropic.  What  was  true  of 
evening  dress  is  now  true  of  out-of-door 
dress,  and  even  more  so,  for  the  chest 
and  back  are  exposed  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  even  decency  is  defied  in  many 
instances.     He  goes  on: 

"The  effect  of  this  upon  the  health  of  our 
young  women  (tho  this  mode  of  dress  is 
unfortunately  not  confined  to  them,  for 
older  women  follow  the  evil  example)  and 
the  possible  detriments  to  health  are  daily 
upon  our  lips,  altho  no  one  has  set  out  in 
definite  terms  what  these  effects  are. 

"Passing  over  several  of  the  conse- 
quences, such  as  the  hursts  of  high  tem- 
perature to  which  the  underclothed  are 
liable,  he  they  men  or  women,  and  other 
equally  prominent  symptoms,  I  would 
draw  attention  to  a  condition  which  all 
must  have  noticed-  the  'puffy  Dei 
which  affect  so  many  of  our  young  women 
to-day. 

"Of  five  hundred  women  on  whom  I 
made  observations,  with  the  help  of  those 
present  at  my  lectures,  no  fewer  than 
sixty-s(  ven  had  their  neck-  so  'puffy'  that 
tlie\  were  noticeable.  The  puffiness  is  due 
to  enlargement  of.  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of.  tin-  tin roid  gland. 

"A  slight  fulness  in  tin-  region  has  from 
early  Grecian  time-  been  looked  upon  by 
artists  with  a  certain  amount  of  favor;  hut 
an  exaggeration  is  utterly  condemned,  as- 
sociated a-  it  i-  with  lace  pallor,  puffy 
feature-,  anemia,  and  listlessness.  Briefly, 
the  condition  is  termed  goiter,  altho  true 
goiter  ha-  it-  specific  cause. 

"True  goiter  is  known  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  .  .  hut  it  is  not.  and  never 
ha-  In  en.  a  disease  attributed  to  living  in 
London.     Yet    to-day   in   a   certain   form 

it     i-    plentiful;     it     has    mostly    made    its 

appearance  since  bare  neck-  and  chests 
came  into  fashion;  and  as  the  years  of  this 
fashion  increase  so  do  the  puffy  and  goiter- 
looking  Ueck- 

■The  Parisian  designers  who  determine 
nature  of  women's  dress  have  set  an 
evil  fashion,  unhygienic  to  a  degree;  hut 
no  railings  of  mothers,  physiologists,  or 
right-minded  folk  are  capable  of  prevent- 
ing the  damage  the  Parisian  manikin 
has  done  and  is  doing  to  the  young  women 
of  Europe." 
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RUBEROID 

ROOFING 

Made  bu 

The  5tandard  Paint  Co. 

Woolwoith  Buildup.  New  York 
Chicago  NowYoik. Boston       &\ 

"       it 


Ask  the  Ru-ber-oid    Dealer 

No  man  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge  the  relative 
merits  of  ready  roofings  than  the  dealer.  He  comes 
into  constant  contact  with  many  users.  No  roofing 
can  long  hide  faults  from  him.  If  quality  is  too  low 
or  price  too  high  he  is  the  first  to  know  it. 

With  this  in  mind,  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and 
confidence,  we  point  to  the  fact  that  in  practically 
every  state  there  are  hardware  and  building  supply 
dealers  who  have  sold  Ru-ber-oid  for  over  twenty 
years.    These  men  are  themselves  u^er^  <>|  Ru-ber-oid. 

This  attitude  toward  Ru-ber-oid  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  by  quoting  from  a  letter  written 
recently  by  a  large  building  supply  house.  1  hey 
say,  'Twenty-two  years  ago  we  first  purchased 
Ru-ber-oid.  It  was  the  leader  then  and  is  the 
leader  now.  We  watched  the  quality  of  the  product 
closely  to  be  sure  we  had  the  best  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  still  our  leader  tells  the  story." 

There  is  a  Ru-ber-oid  dealer  near  you.  He  knows 
ready  roofings  from  A  to  X.  He  will  tell  you  why  he 
recommends  and  sells  Ru-ber-oid. 
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Thii  ie  a  full-aize  photograph  of  the  10-key 
V^vhoard  on  the  S'undstrand  Figuring  Ma- 
'  hmr.  The  designating  keys  at  either  bide 
mrr  for  further  eflieirncy  in  handling  various 
problem-  that  ari-r.  Thifl  keyboard  is  an 
exclusive  Sundetraud  development. 


1 0  Keys 

10  Numerals 


1  234 56759O 


Place  Your  Fingers  on  This  Life-Size 
10-Key  Sundstrand  Keyboard 

Here  is  an  actual-size  reproduction  of  the  famous 
10-key  Sundstrand  keyboard.  Notice  the  simple,  logi- 
cal arrangement  of  the  10  keys.  Now  place  your 
fingers  on  the  keys. 

To  do  any  variety  of  figure  work,  you  merely  press 
the  keys — 26394  etc. — representing  the  numerals  ap- 
pearing in  your  problem — pull  the  handle.  The 
machine  automatically  selects  the  proper  column.  The 
1 0  keys  are  right  under  your  finger  tips.  There  is  no 
searching  for  the  proper  key — no  possibility  of  error 
— no  delay  in  selecting  from  columns  of  keys. 

And  see  how  easy  it  is  to  do  figure  work  by  the  rapid 
touch  system,  with  one  hand  doing  all  the  operating. 
It's  t Ik-  natural  way  of  figuring. 

The  w  hole  worlds  figuring  IS  done  with  hut  10  num- 
erals. That's  all  there  i-.  So.  the  Sundstrand  has 
but  10  keys — a  ke)  lor  each  numeral.  That's  all  you 
need!  The  Sundstrand  principle  of  L0-key  construc- 
tion gives  you  a  light,  compact,  simplified  figuring 
machine  thai  handles  all  figure  work  rapidly,  accu- 
rately and  economiealK  . 

Have  a  Sundstrand  man  bring  the  machine  to  your 
office,  so  \on  can  see  for  yoursell  what  it  will  <h>  for 
you.  There's  no  obligation.     Will   \<>n   write  toda\ 

M  NDSTB  \m>    \nni\<;    M  \<  HIM    Co. 

Factory  and  <■■  iOO  I  lerenth  Street,  !("•  kford,  Dlinoia,  1  .  S.  A. 

.  Offiemtan  ...fi/.n<  in  Principal  Ottmt 


v 


^- 
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UTILIZING  THE  SHARK 

WE  may  now  eat  the  flesh. of  the  Bharl 
and  make  his  skin  into  leather,  ^;i \  - 
Dr.  Alk'ii  Rogers,  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N*.  V.,  in  The  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  (.'hem/sir!/  (New  Xork).  From 
nine  immemorial  the  shark  has  been  pic- 
tured  as  the  cannibal  of  the  <1<«|>,  and  in 
fiction  has  been  painted  as  the  monster  h  bio 
lurks  aboul  the  ill-fated  ship  in  order  to 
.Irs our  the  unfortunates  who  may  ha\ e  me1 
i  heir  deatb  in  the  gale  or  on  the  reef.  De- 
spite all  this,  I  he  shark  docs  not  live  exclu- 
sively on  the  flesh  of  man,  says  Dr.  Rogers. 
In  fact,  there  arc  only  a  few  species  who 
would  eat  human  flesh  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  them  to. secure  it.  The  so-called 
man-eater,  or  tiger,  shark  probably  has  sel- 
dom had  the  pleasure  of  this  delicacy. 
Sharks,  like  all  other  fish,  live  on  smaller 
fish.     Dr.  Rogers  goes  on  to  say: 

"Sharks  travel  in  schools  or  singly  and 

are  found  most,  abundant   where  food-Hsh 
are  plentiful.      They  are  especially  fond  of 

the  mullet,  menhaden,  mackerel,  and  sea- 
trout.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  they  arc 
migratory,  and  at  various  seasons  an  found 
in  different  waters.  They  arc  naturally 
warm-water  lish,  which  accounts  for  the 
large  number  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies.  Being  rapid  and  powerful  swim- 
mers, they  often  follow  ships  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  picking  up  food  as  it  is  thrown 
over  the  side  of  t  In-  vessel,  Thus  t  heir  diet 
ai  such  times  is  not  unlike  that  of  our 
domestic  hog  and  poultry.  It  is  claimed 
fisher-folk  that  the  shark  will  not  cat 
unsound  food,  which  shows  him  even  more 
particular  than  our  friend  the  porker. 
Why  then,  if  he  is  so  (dean  in  his  habits  of 
life,  should  we  discriminate  against  him'.' 

"Tin-  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  has  for  several 
■■ .  us  endeavored  to  interest  the  people  of 
this  country  in  using  shark  meat  as  an  edi- 
ble product,  with  a  certain  amount  of  suc- 
cess. In  fact,  that  species  of  shark  known 
as  the  dogfish  is  being  canned  in  large 
quantities  and  sold  under  the  name  of  gray 
lish.  Certain  fisheries  on  Jhe  New  England 
ooasl  arc  removing  the  head,  tail,  and  flns 
and  selling  the  product   in  Boston  and  New 

York  as  deep-sea  swordflsh.  In  Boston. 
also,  shark-meal  is  being  sold  as  such  to  the 
Italian  trade,  who  appreciate  its  food  value 
and  ehjoj  its  delicate  flavor.  Why,  then. 
should  we  not  take  a  lesson  from  the 
Italians     and     acquire      the     shark-eating 

habit?" 

For  the  past  live  or  six  years.  Dr.  Rogers 
tells  us,  he  has  been  interested  in  develop- 
ing a  method  for  converting  shark-skins 
into  a  merchantable  leather.     Several  proc- 

68  have  now    been  devised  and  assigned 

to  a  comi)ain  operating  fisheries  in  the 
South.  This  one  concern  expects  to  catch 
one    thousand    lish    daily.      The    skins    arc 

now  being  manufactured  into  Leather,  the 

hvers  rendered  for  their  oil.  and  the  flesh 
converted  into  fertiliser  stock.      lie  goes  on 

"It  is  estimated  also  that  at  least  one 
thousand  sharks  can  be  scoured  daily  from 
the  fishermen    handling  food-fish,   who   at 
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Safeguarding 
Digestion 

By  eating  rapidly  we  fail  to 
supply  sufficient  saliva  most 
necessary  in  the  first  processes 
of  digestion.  In  hurried  eat- 
ing the  teeth  fail  in  their  im- 
portant function  of  grinding 
the  food  into  small  particles. 
The  use  of  Beeman's  Pepsin 
Gum  for  ten  minutes  after 
each  meal  helps  to  supply  the 
saliva  which  was  not  provided 
at  meal  time,  and  thus  im- 
proves the  digestion  of  the 
hurried  eater. 


■to 
San  Fra 
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The  Hatch  One-Button 
Union  Suit  comes  in  the 
finest  of  combed  cotton 
materials,  and  in  lisle  and 
puremercerized  garments, 
silk  trimmed.  An  illus- 
trated catalog  describing 
the  complete  line  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 

This  garment  is  featured 
at  the  best  stores  every- 
where, but  if  you  cannot 
get  it  easily  and  quickly, 
send  your  si/.e  with  re- 
mittance to  our  mill  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  you 
will  be  supplied  direct, 
delivery  free. 

Mill's  (  Jar  hi.  nl>        S2.50 

14.00  and  - 
Boj  •'  Gam  md  $2.1 


IN  business,  as  in 
everything  else,  suc- 
cess depends  upon  con- 
centrated effort  con- 
sistently applied.  That 
is  one  reason  why  busi- 
ness men  everywhere 
are  so  partial  to  the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

They  appreciate  the 
soundness  of  its  having 
just  the  one  button  in 
just  the  right  place. 
They  realize  how  this 
master  button  can  do 
the  work  so  much  more 
successfully  than  a  row 
of  nine  or  more  could 
do.  They  see  how  it  re- 
sults in  a  smooth,  even 
fit  instead  of  in  the  pul- 
li-.g  and  wrinkling  that 
<  omewhen  a  whole  row 
is  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. They  see  how 
much  time  and  trouble 
is  sa\  ed  by  avoiding  the 
constant  repairs  that  a 
whole  row  entails. 


TJLI)  &  HATCH  KNITTING  GO. 

Mb  any  New  York- 
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presenl  simply  kill  the  sharks  getting  into 
their  nets  and  throw  them  back  into  the 
water.  By  this  wasteful  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  fishermen  at  hast  one  thousand 
shark-  daily  are  destroyed  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  Thus  not  only  is  the  skin  lost 
to  the  leather  trade,  not  onh  is  I  lie  liver-oil 
discarded,  not  only  is  a  large  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer material  made  unavailable,  but  at 
leasl  50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  shark 
which  would  be  fit  for  human  consumption 

-  to  waste. 

"A  conservative  estimate  based  on  the 
above  figures  indicates  that  for  a  catch  of 
2,fXX)  sharks  daily,  at  an  average  weight  of 
200  pound-  there  would  be  400,000  pounds 
of  fish.  As  at  least  .">()  per  cent,  could  be 
used  for  human  consumption,  wewould  ha\  e 
-'00.000  pounds  daih  .  or  73,000,000  pounds 
annually.  Assuming  that  the market-prio 
could  be  s«  t  at  ten  cents,  we  have  a  saving 
of  ^7.:;00,000. 

"The  question  of  supply  is  one  that  is 
constantly  being  asked.  From  personal 
observations  and  those  of  men  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  subject .  it  seems  e\  i- 
dent  that  thesupplj  is  inexhaustible.  An- 
ot  her  question  is  often  raised  a-  to  t  be  1"  si 
method  to  prepare  the  flesh  for  market. 
'I'll,  answer  is  cold-storage.  This  method, 
however,  may  not  always  be  practical  in 
i-olated  fishing  stations;  recourse  must 
t  lien  be  made  to  salting,  smoking,  or  drying. 
The  fresh  meat,  however,  is  the  most  deli- 
cious and,  when  boiled,  broiled,  or  baked, 
furnishes  a  white,  flakj  food  closely  resem- 
bling halibut    or  swordtish. 

A  source  of  food-supply  so  extensive 
warrants  our  most  careful  consideration, 
and  it. is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  off 

n  we  may  overcome  our  prejudice  and 
take  ad-- milage  of  nature'-  abundant 
supply." 


UNDERSTANDING  EINSTEIN  —  Qu  i  i  o 
a  number  of  scientific  men  under- 
stand Mr.  Einstein,  according  lo  Prof. 
M.  I.  Pupin,  of  Columbia  University.  In 
an  interview  with  C.  II.  Claudy,  printed 
in  The  Scientific  American  \V«  York  . 
the  interviewer  asked  whether  it  were 
possible  that  Einstein's  theory  of  rela- 
tivity might  have  a  commercial  value — to 
which  Professor  Pupin  replied: 

'"Then  is  no  reason  why  not.  simply 
we  do  not  see  it  now.  By  the 
way,  it  is  arrant  nonsense  to  say  that  only 
twelve  men  in  the  world  have  mathematics 
enough  to  understand  Einstein's  theory. 
There  are  plenty  of  scientists  who  un- 
derstand it  thoroughly.  It  appears  now 
as  if  its  greatesl  value  was  to  come  from 
the  undoubted  fact,  that  it  gi\es  u-  our 
lir-t  glimpse  of  a  possible  clue  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  nature  of  >rra\i- 
tation  ami  the  possible,  corroboration"  it 
affords  for  the  theory  that  all  matter  i- 
eleotrical  in  nature.  Remember  that  the 
theorj  of  gravitation  is  but  two  hundred 
years  old  long  for  a  man's  life,  short  in 
terms  of  scienc*       ">  e1   here  we  are.  two 

uric-  after  New  ton.  just  getting  a 
tirst  small  sight  of  a  possible  explanation  of 
what  it  is.  That  exactly  bear-  out  my 
contention  that  all  pure  science  may  be 
useful  some  day:  thai  no  problem,  no 
matter  how    abstract    now.   but    may  be  Of 

practical  value  to-morrow." 
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ADDS  LIFE  TO  PAINT 

To  make  every  sweep  of  the  brush  deliver  utmost  value,  the  paint 
you  manufacture,  sell,  buy  or  use,  should  contain  Zinc  Oxide. 

The  tint,  lustre,  resistance  against  dirt  and  weather  are  improved 
— the  very  life  of  the  paint  is  lengthened,  by  Zinc  Oxide.  Zinc 
paint  provides  a  surface  impervious  to  moisture,  easy  to  wash  and 
clean,  and  protected  against  rapid  deterioration.  The  extreme 
fineness  of  Zinc  Oxide  gives  to  paint  greater  covering  capacity, 
greater  hiding  power,  and  longer  years  of  service. 

For  years  we  have  made  it  possible  for  paint  makers  to  obtain  Zinc 
Oxide  of  the  quality  that  best  serves  their  purposes.  Our  more 
than  70  years  of  work  with  zinc  enables  manufacturers,  in  scores 
of  greatly  diversified  fields,  to  better  their  commodities  through 
the  use  of  New  Jersey  Zinc. 

Extensive  stocks  of  those  zinc  products  used  by  the  paint  trade 
are  carried  in  conveniently  located  warehouses. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:     Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 
PITTSBURGH:    The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc  (Spelter),   Spiegeleisen,   Lithopone,   Sulp/iuric  Acid, 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,   Zinc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey" 

zinc 
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The  End 

Of  Old-Style  Baked  Beans 

One     taste     oi     \  an     Camp's  ol     other     heans     without     this 

means   the  end   of  beans   baked  quality    and    zest, 
in  old-time  ways.  You  should  prove  that,  and  at 

Not  only  of  home-baked,  but  once. 

The  Van  Camp  Way 


Beans  are  analyzed  here  be- 
for<   we  stari  to  cook. 

The  boiling  w  ater  is  freed 
from  minerals.  Hard  water 
makes  skins  tough. 

I  hey  are  baked  in  modern 
steam  ovens — baked  for  hours 
at  high  heat,  so  every  atom  is 
fitted  to  digest. 


Taste  Van  ( !amj  r  has 

them.     Compare  them  with  the  beans 

you  know. 

ins  have  meat's  nutrition.  Every- 
bodj  likes  Van  Camp  s.    In  this  ready- 

I  form  i  lic\  are  i  \  er  at  your  call. 


They  are  baked  in  sealed  con- 
tainers so  the  flavor  can't  escape. 

1  hey  arc  baked  without  crisp- 
in",  without  bursting  the  heans. 
So  the  beans  come  out  mellow 
and  whole. 

I  hey  are  baked  with  a  same  such 
as  no  one  else  has  made.  Every 
granule  shares  its  tang  and  zest. 

Taste  and  Decide 

It  moans  much  to  know  what  Baked 
Beans  stand  supreme. 
Don'i  be  content  with  a  lesser  dish 

when  (his  dish  awaits  you.      Learn  how 
like  Van  <  !amj     . 


Porkand 
Beans 

Ttiree  sizes,  to 
Nerve  3.  5  or  10 


Baked  With  tin   Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other    ]\in   Camp   Products   Include 

Soui>'.  i  raporated  Mill-  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chill  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chill  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  \'<in  (~nmt>  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  ( lamp's 
romato  soup 


Van  *  -no p's 
Spaghel  ti 


Van  <  lamp's 
Peanut  Bui  tet 

'  lended, 
I    as   to   give   a    most 
delightful  fl 
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TEAM  WORK  IN  SCIENCE 
/~\NE  think-  of  the  scientific  invi 
^-^  gator  as  a  lonely  worker,  devoting 
his  life  to  the  solution  of  some  pel  problt  m. 
Bui  this  way  of  accomplishing  results  is  out 
of  date.  Our  great  grandmothers  worked 
for  weeks  with  a  hand-loom  to  weave  a 
single  sheet.  Now  such  sheets  are  turned 
out  by  the  hundred  in  mills,  and  many 
hundred  operatives  cooperate  to  produce 
them.  Much  of  the  scientific  research  of 
the  future  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
this  way.  Prof.  ( '•■  orge  (Cilery  Hale,  of  the 
Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  in  an  addn  ss 
on  "Cooperation  in  Research,"  given  be- 
fore the  Royal  Canadian  Institute  in  Tor- 
onto, and  printed  in  Science  (New  York), 
shows  how  results  have  already  been  at- 
tained cooperatively  in  astronomy,  phy- 
sics, biology,  and  other  sciences,  and  denies 
that  the  laborer  in  this  field  will  sacrifice 
any  of  his  independence  or  initiative  1>; 
joining  forces  with  his  fellowworkcrs.  To 
quote  and  condense: 

"It  is  plain  that  if  we  are  to  have  eff<  0- 
tive  organization   in   science,   it    musl    be 

adapted  to  the  needs  of  1  he  individual 
worker,  stimulating  him  to  larger  concep- 
tions, emphasizing  the  value  of  original 
effort,  and  encouraging  independence  of ac- 
tion,  while  at  the  same  time  securing  the 
advantages  of  wide  cooperation  and  divi- 
sion of  labor,  reducing  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  work  and  providing  the  means  of 
facilitating  research  and  promoting  dis. 
cry  and   progress. 

"A  casual  view  of  the  problem  of  effect- 
ing such  organization  of  science  might  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  aims  just  enu- 
merated are  mutually  incompatible.  Ii 
.•an  be  shown  1>\  actual  examples,  bow< 
that  'his  is  not  thi  case,  beginning  with 
a    familiar   ease    drawn    from    the    field    of 

astronomy,    where    the    wide    expanse   of 
the  heavens    and    the   Datura!   limitations 
of  -mgh-  observers,  and  even  of  the  lar| 
observatories,  led  long  ago  to  cooperative 
effort . 

"The  late  Sir  David  Gill,  then  Astron- 
omer Royal  at    the  ('ape  of  Good  Hi 
enlisted    [in    1882]    the    aid    of   a    local 
photographer,    whose    camera,    strapt    to 
an     equatorial      telescope,     immediately 

yielded      pictures     of     exceptional      value. 

Stellar  photographs  had  been  taken  be- 
but  they  had  shown  only  a  few 
of  the  brighter  stars,  and  no  such  dem- 
onstration of  the  boundless  possibilities  of 
astronomical  photography  had  ever  been 
encountered. 

Stimulated  by  this  success,  the  Henry 
brothers  soon  adapted  photographic  meth- 
ods tor  star  charting  at  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory .  and  in  1 SS7  an  International  Congn  88, 
called  at  Sir  David's  suggestion,  met  in 
Paris  to  arrange  for  a  general  survey  of  the 
entire  heavens  by  photography.  Fifty-six 
delegates  of  seventeen  different  nationali- 
ties resolved  to  construct  a  photographic 

chart  of  the  whole  sky,  comprising  stars 
down  to  the  fourteenth  magnitude,  esti- 
mated to  be  twenty  millions  in  number. 
andard  form  of  photographic  telescope 
adopted  for  use  at  eighteen  observa- 
tories scattered  over  the  globe,  with  results 
which    have   appeared   in   many  volumes 
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These  contain  the  measured  positions  of  the 

stars,  ;uul  are  supplemented  by  heliogra- 
vure enlargements  from  the  plates,  esti- 
mated, when  complete  lor  the  entire  atlas 
of  the  sky,  to  form  a  pile  thirty  feet  high 
ami  two  tons  in  weight." 

The  undertaking  just  described  invol 
a  task  too  large  for  a  single  institution  and 
calls  for  division  of  labor.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  Professor  Bale 
warns  us,  that  a  very  different  mode  of 
attacking  such  a  problem  may  be  em- 
ployed. In  fact,  the  difference,  altho 
slight,  involves  a  fundamental  quest iou  so 
important  that  it  calls  for  special  empha- 
sis.    He  illustrates: 

"One  of  the  great  problems  of  astronomy 
is  the  determination  of  the  structure  of  the 
sidereal  universe.  Its  complete  solution 
would  involve  countless  observations. 
Nevertheless,  Professor  Kapfeyn,  the  emi- 
nent Dutch  astronomer,  resolved  many 
years  ago  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  deal 
with  the  question.  In  order  to  do  so,  as 
he  had  no  telescope  or  other  observational 
means  of  his  own,  he  enlisted  the  coopera- 
tion of  astronomers  scattered  over  the  whole 
world. 

"  In  organizing  his  attack,  he  recognized 
that  the  inclusion  of  only  the  brighter  stars, 
or  even  of  all  those  contained  in  the  Inter- 
national Chart  of  the  Heavens,  would  not 
nearly  suffice  for  his  purpose.  He  must 
penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into  the  depths 
of  space,  and  therefore  hundreds  of  millions 
of  stars  are  of  direct  importance  in  his  stud- 
ies. Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  if  he  were 
to  confine  his  attention  to  some  limited  re- 
gion of  the  sky,  he  could  form  no  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  distribution  of  stars  in 
other  directions  in  space  or  such  common 
motions  as  might  be  shown,  for  example. 
by  immense  streams  of  stars  circling  about 
the  center  of  the  visible  universe. 

"As  the  measurement  of  the  positions, 

the  motions,  the  brightness,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  all  the  stars  within  the  reach  of  the 
most,  powerful  telescopes  would  be  a  truly 
Utopian  task,  Professor  Kapteyn  wisely 
limited  his  efforts,  and  at  the  same  time 
pro\  ided  a  means  of  obtaining  the  uniform- 
l\  distributed  observations  essential  to  the 
discussion  of  his  greal  problem.     His  simple 

plan  was  to  divide  the  entire  sky  into  a 
series  of  '-'(Hi  selected  areas,  thus  providing 
sample  regions,  uniformly  spaced  and  regu- 
larh    distributed  over  the  entire  sphere. 

Conclusions  based  upon  the  observation  of 
stars  in  these  areas  are  almost  as  reliable. 
so  far  as  large  general  questions  of  structure 
and  motion  are  concerned,  as  tho  data  were 
available  for  all  the  stars  of  the  visible 
sidereal  universe. 

"As  already  remarked.  Professor  Kap- 
teyn depends  entirely  upon  the  volunteer 
efforts  of  cooperating  astronomers  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  One  of  these  as- 
tronomers assumes  such  a  task  as  the 
determination  of  the  brightness  of  the  stars, 
ot  a  certain  range  of  magnitude,  in  the  se- 
lected areas.  Another  deals  with  I  heir 
positions  and  motions,  another  with  their 
velocities,  measured  with  the  spectroscope, 
ei.       Bach  observer  is  able  to  lake  a  large 

number  of  selected  areas,  covering  so  much 
Of  I  he  sky  that  he  may  separately  discuss 
the  bearing  of  his  results  on  some  impor- 
tant problem. 

"  Kadi  observer  is  free  to  use  his  utmost 
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You'll  be  interested  in  our 
new  booklet  "Mercantile 
and  Industrial  Buildings 
of  Concrete-"  Just  ask  our 
nearest  District  Office  to 
send  you  a  copy. 


•I  Fireproof,  perma- 
nent, vibrationless, 

practically  mainten- 
ance-free structures. 

fl  Greater  load  carry- 

ing,  capacity  and  reserve 
strength. 

^  Speed  of  construc- 
tion and  uninterrupted 
construction,  regardless 
of  season. 

•I  Well  lighted,  clean 

and  healthful  surround- 
ings— helping  to  make 
contented  workers,  who 
speed  up  production. 

t|  First  cost  is  prac- 
tically the  onlv  cost. 


<I  Low 

cost. 


insurance 


Portland  Cement 
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POWDER 

ANTISEPTIC 

fir  Pyorrhea  prevention 
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Tender,  spongy  gums 

that  bleed  easily  are  the  first  symptoms  of 
pyorrhea.  Loss  of  teeth  may  follow  if 
these  conditions  are  not  corrected. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  the  one  dentifrice 
whose  value  in  treating  and  preventing 
pyorrhea  has  been  proved  by  dental  clinics 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  phase  of  oral 
prophylaxis.  Pyorrhocide  Powder's  specific 
purpose  is  to  restore  and  maintain  gum 
health.  It  cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth. 
Scientifically  compounded  for  these  pur- 
poses, dentists  everywhere  prescribe  it. 

Take  prompt  action  to  restore  and  then  maintain 
gum  health.      Use  Pyorrhocide  Powder  daily. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  because  a 
dollar  package  con- 

months'sup- 
ply.  Sold 
by  leading 
druggists 
and  dental 
supply 
houses. 

Free  Sample 

Write  for 

free  sample 
and  our 
booklet  on 
"Prevention 
and  1  reat- 
me  nt  of 
"Pyorrhea. 


The    Dcntinol 
&  Pyorrhocide 
Co..  Inc. 
Sole     Dis- 
tributors 

147S  Broad- 
way, N.  V. 
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Perfected  by 

Clinical  Research 
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-MADE  AT    KEY    WEST> 


Buy  a  fuse  once 

— then  stop 

After  that  it  is  up  to  us.  Give  the  ferrule  a 
quarter  turn  to  brinK  a  new  element  into  cir- 
cuit. After  using  the  four  elements,  your 
dealer  replaces  shell  with  a  new  fuse. 
Lowest  cost  of  any  fuse  in  the  mark 
Approved  by  Factory  Mutual  and  Under- 
writers. 

A    j  1  4-in-l    Multiple  Fuse 

A  rljf^  3  to  600  amps.: 

Jf   W'**#*^  250  and  600  volts 

i  sending  for  samples  and  price*  gii'e  name 
of  your  electrical  dealer  or  jobber. 

Multiple  Electric  Products  Co,,  Inc. 

*  Office-.  450  Fourth  Ave  .  New  York  City 
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ingenuity  in  devising  and  applying  new 
methods  and  instruments,  in  increasing 
the  accuracy  of  his  measures,  and  in  adopt- 
ing improved  means  of  reducing  and  dis- 
( sussing  his  observations. 

"In  physics,  as  well  as  in  astronomy, 
there  are  innumerable  opportunities  for 
cooperative  research.  A  good  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  determination  of  the 
exact  wave-lengths  of  lines  in  the  spectra 
of  various  elements.  This  work  was  ini- 
tiated in  1904  by  the  International  Union 
for  Cooperation  in  Solar  Research,  and  is 
now  being  continued  b}-  the  Internationa] 
Astronomical  Union.  The  spectrum  of 
iron  contains  thousands  of  lines,  many  of 
which  are  well  adapted  for  use  as  standards. 
The  work  of  determining  their  positions 
was  undertaken  by  the  members  of  an  in- 
ternal ional  committee,  in  accordance  with 
certain  specifications  formulated  by  the 
Solar  Union.  But  those  who  took  part  in 
the  investigation  were  not  bound  by  any 
rigid  rule.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
encouraged  to  make  every  possible  inno- 
vation in  the  manner  of  attack,  in  order 
that  obscure  sources  of  error  might  be  dis- 
covered and  the  highest  possible  accuracy 
in  the  final  results  attained.  The  outcome 
demonstrates  most  conclusively  that  or- 
ganized effort  and  freedom  of  initiative  are 
by  no  means  incompatible. 

"The  variation  of  latitude  is  another 
subject  in  which  international  cooperation 
has  yielded  important  results.  It  was 
found  some  years  ago  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations that  the  earth's  axis  does  not 
maintain  a  fixt  direction  in  space,  but 
moves  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  earth's 
pole  to  describe  a  small  but  complicated 
curve  around  a  mean  position.  The 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  so 
slight,  however,  that  the  most  accurate 
observations  made  simultaneously  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  earth  are  required  to 
reveal  it.  These  were  undertaken  at  sev- 
eral stations  widely  distributed  in  longi- 
tude, in  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  A  new  photographic  method  has 
recently  been  devised  which  will  probably 
render  unnecessary  the  use  of  more  than 
two  stations  in  future  work. 

"An  extensive  cooperative  investigation 
planned  by  the  Division  of  Geology  and 
Geography  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil involves  the  joint  effort  of  geologists 
and  chemists  in  the  study  of  sediments 
and  sedimentary  deposits.  This  is  of 
great  importance  in  connection  with  many 
of  geological  history,  and  also 
because  of  its  bearing  on  economic  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  origin  and  identification 
of  deposits  or  accumulations  of  coal,  oil, 
gas,  phosphates,  sodium  nitrate,  clay,  iron, 
manganese,  etc. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  how  an  investigator 
choosing  to  deal  with  some  aspeel  of  this 
large  general  problem  would  be  assisted  by 
information  regarding  related  work  planned 
or  in  progress,  and  how  readily,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  he  could  render  his 
own  researches  more  widely  useful  and 
significant. 

"Another  interesting  piece  of  coopera- 
tive research,  which  involves  the  joint  ac- 
tivities of  geographers,  physicists,  zoolo- 
j,  and  practical  fishermen,  is  centered 
largely  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  La  Jolla,  Cal.  Systematic  meas- 
urements of  the  temperature  of  the  Pacific 
C  the  coast  show  occasional  upwelling 
of    cold    water.     Simultaneous    biological 
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No   Holes 
To  Punch 

Papers  Easily  Inserted  and  Removed 

Sizes  6  x  9"  o  -  25c     Hold  from  1  to  200 

Sizes  81    xll  -  35c     papers.   Can  be 

Sizes  8 .'  j  x  1 4  -  40c     used  o  ver  and  over 

At  Your  Dealers  or 

CUSHMAN    &    DENISON     MFG.    COMPANY 

242  West  23rd  St.  New  York 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bl>  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountant*  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning*  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroty  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  (*.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting;  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  jrround  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castcnhol2,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A'a,  including;  members  of  the  American  Institute  off 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  bo>k  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  452-H       Chicago 
"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  Warld" 

A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  Esther 

thorough,  complete,  and  simplified  high  school 
course  that  you  can  finish  in  two  years.  Meets  all  col- 
lege entrance  requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  mem- 
bers  of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

\V  iite  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  booklet  and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.    Write  today — now. 

American  School  of  Correspond* nee,     Dept.  HA524,    Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
lire;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  ali  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  <>r  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  solu  it 
Aiiiins*  Stephenson   Laboratory.    3   Back  Bay,   Boston.  Man. 


Doesn't  Miss  a  Single  Rat 

When  you  use  "Rough  On  Rats"  you  use  the  surest 
method  of  exterminating  this  dangerous,  destructive  pest. 
"Rough  on  Rats"  gets  them  all  in  two  or  three  nights. 
Mix  it  with  one  food  the  first  night;  change  the  kind  of 
food  the  next  night;    use  an  entirely  different  food  the  i 
third  night.    No  more  rats  after  that.   Occasional  use  of  [ 
"Rough  On  Rats "   keeps  them  away.     Druggists  and 
general  stores  sell  "Rough  On  Rats".     Send  for  our  ' 
booklet,  "Ending  Rats  and  Mice".  Mailed  free  to  you. 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.  -^,  ..  „  n«  moIT 
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Moore  Push-less  Hangers 

lay  flat  to  walls.  Hold  up  to  100 

pounds.    Easy  to  insert.    Won't 

injure  wall  paper  or  plaster.  Can't 

come  down.      Heavy  pictures  arc 

Put  tlu-m  anywhere  vou  like. 

15c 


per 

packet 


Sold  by  hardware,   stationery, 
drutr   and    pholo   supply    >•  lures 
even' where. 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co..   133  Berkley  SL.  Philadelphia 
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THERMOMETER  says~ 
"Wear  a  heavy  coat  today' 

AT   YOUR  DEALER'S 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  lycos  or  Tbytor Thermometer  for  Every  Purpose 
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Revere    Model 

1500to2S00  lbs. 

Capacity 

Lincoln  Model 
3000  to  SOOO  lbs. 

Capacity- 
Washington  Model 
5000  to  7500  lbs. 

Capacity 


"All  in  the  Day's  Work" 
for  Patriot  Trucks 

Be  sure  that  the  truck  you  buy  will 
not  fail  in  emergencies — *  'the  un- 
expected that  always  happens." 

In  'fair  weather,"  Patriot  Motor 
Trucks  give  that  dependable,  efficient 
and  economical  service  that  every 
truck  owner  has  the  right  to  expect. 

And  as  a  "foul  weather  truck/ 
the  Patriot  will  surprise  you  with  its 
equally  dependable,  efficient  and 
economical  service,  no  matter  how- 
bad  the  road,  load  and  weather  condi- 
tions may  be. 

Good  roads,  bad  roads,  or  no  roads 
at  all — it's  "all  in  the  day's  work" 
for  the  Patriot.  This  truck  is  always 
ready  for  trouble. 

Write  for  the  Patriot  catalog. 
It   will  interest  you 


HEBB    MOTORS    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1405  P  Street  -  LINCOLN,   NEBRASKA 


Motor  Trucks 
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Sectional  View  of  Watrous  Duojei  Closet 


Watrous  Closets 
For  City  Workers 

THE  famous  Watrous  Duojet  Prin- 
ciple, the  basis  of  construction  in  all 
Watrous  Closets,  is  today  reducing  the 
water  and  repair  bills  of  building  owners 
and  safeguarding  the  health  of  thousands 
of  busy  workers  in  cities.  No  other 
type  of  closet  has  proved  so  efficient 
and  economical  as 
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PATENT    ^O 

PLUMBING      X, 
FIXTURES        ^ 


clo: 

Two  powerful  converging  jets  insure 
immediate,  thorough  flush,  with  no  waste 
water  or  delay  in  action.  The  Watrous 
Duojet  Closet  has  no  crevices,  ledges  or 
zigzag  passages  to  clog  up  or  form 
objectionable  fouling  surfaces. 

Watrous  Closets  are  made  in  special 
designs  for  Schools,  Colleges,  Hospitals, 
Asylums,  Prisons,  Municipal  Buildings 
and  Factories.  Buyers  of  plumbmg  fix- 
tures and  supplies  should  have  our  com- 
plete  new  catalog,  describing  in  detail 
the  Watrous  Line  of  Closets,  Flushing 
Valves,  Urinals,  Self' Closing  Cocks, 
Drinking  Fountains,  Liquid  Soap  Fix- 
tures,  etc.  It  will  be  sent  you  free  on 
request. 


The  Imperial  Brass 
Manufacturing  Co. 

1229  W.  Harrison  Street 
Chicago.,  111. 
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Imperial  Products 
Include: 
Acetylene  Welding 

and  Cutting  Equipment 

■urningOv. 

•l  Burning  Outfits 
ates 
Door  Guards 
Pull  and  Tush  Bars 
Auto  A 

Imperial  Cast  Bronre  Signs 
Imrcrial  Name  Plate* 
Imperial  Honor  Roll> 

J  Soap  and  Dispensers 
Sell  Heating  Iron 
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studies  reveal  a  change  iu  the  distribution 
of  microscopic  organisms  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water.  This  has  an  imme- 
diate practical  bearing,  because  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  organisms  is  a  dominant 
or  in  the  distribution  of  certain  food 
fishes.  The  source  of  the  temperature 
changes  and  their  influence  on  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  are  other  interesting 
aspects  of  this  work. 

"In  the  field  of  engineering  the  possi- 
bilities of  cooperative  research  are  un- 
limited. The  fatigue  phenomena  of  metals 
have  been  chosen  by  the  Engineering  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Research  Council, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Engineering 
Foundation,  as  the  subject  of  one  of  many 
cooperative  investigations.  Metals  and 
alloys  which  are  subjected  to  long-re j)ea it  <1 
stresses  frequently  break  down,  especially 
in  aircraft,  where  the  weight  of  the  parts 
musl  In-  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  i 
tic  limit  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  ulti- 
mate strength  of  steel  can  be  raised  by 
working  it  cold,  provided  that  a  period  of 
rest  ensues  after  cold-working. 

"These  phenomena,  and  others  that 
illu-trate  the  complexity  of  this  prob- 
lem, afford  abundant  opportunity  for 
further  research." 

Scores  of  other  illustrations  of  effective 
cooperation  in  research  might  be  given. 
The  division  of  the  sky  among  observers 
may  be  paralleled  in  geology,  paleonto! 
geography,  botany,  zoology,  meteorology, 
geodesy,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  other 
branches  of  geophysics,  and  in  many  other 
departments  of  science.  Most  of  the  larger 
problems  of  physics  and  chemistry  could 
be  attacked  to  advantage  by  cooperating 
groups.  In  fact,  Professor  Hale  doubts 
whether  research  in  any  field  of  science  or 
its  applications  would  not  benefit  greatly 
by  some  form  of  cooperative  attack.  He 
goes  on: 

"As  for  the  fear  of  central  control,  and 
of  interference  with  personal  liberty  and 
individual  initiative,  which  has  been  enter- 
tained by  some  men  of  science,  it  certainly 
is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  Coopera- 
tive research  should  always  be  purely  vol- 
untary, and  the  development  of  improved 
methods  of  observation  and  novel  modi 
procedure,  not  foreseen  in  preparing  the 
original  scheme,  should  invariably  be  en- 
couraged. They  may  occasionally  u] 
some  adopted  plan  of  action,  but  if  the 
cooperating  investigators  are  following  the 
wrong  path,  or  neglecting  easily  available 
means  of  improving  their  results,  the 
sooner  this  is  discovered  the  better  for  all 

concerned. 

"Canada  and  the  United  States,  enjoy- 
ing similar  natural  advantages,  and  lying 
in  such  close  proximity  as  to  permit  the 
greatest  freedom  of  intercourse,  are  most 
favorably  situated  to  profit  by  cooperation 
in  research.  In  both  countries  national 
movements  for  the  promotion  of  research 
are  in  progress  and  important  advances  are 
being  madi  .  The  friendly  bonds  that  have 
joined  the  two  countries  in  the  past  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  war,  and 
1  am  Mire  that  our  men  of  science  will  Wel- 
ti i  very  opportunity  to  cooperate  with 
j  ours  in  common  efforts  to  advance  science 
and  research." 
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Sit  Down  While  Ironing 


Comfort  and  ease  at  what  is  other- 
wise very  tiring  work  is  a  unique  feature 
enjoyed  by  women  who  use  the  Simplex 
Ironer.  This  is  possible  only  because  of 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Simplex, 
with  its  wonderful  automatic  feed-board 
control! 

While  you  sit  comfortably  at  work 
the  pieces  roll  through — beautifully — 
rapidly — perfectly  ironed.        \n  entire 


ironing  finished  in  an  hour  at  a  cost  oi 

only  4  cents  for  fuel! 

So  simple  is  the  Simplex  that  one 
demonstration  is  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  it  is  wasteful  to 
get  along  without  this  marvelous  house- 
hold aid.  Oxer  200,000  pleased  women 
have  found  it  to  be  of  indispensable  help 
and  are  using  it  today.  The  S 
Ironer  is  the  accepted  standard  in  all 
important  domestic  science  schools. 


Sold  on  easy  payments.     Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
American  Ironing  Machine  Co.,  506-168  X.  Michigan   \vi -..  Chicago 

Eastern  Seles  Office: 
70  \V.  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Wc  also  nuke  Ironing  machines  and  Laundry  equipment  for  laundries,  hotels,  mstitutii  ns  and 
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431  Sutter  Si'ni,  San  1 
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Re-Loads 
Williams 

Holder  Top 

Shaving  Stick 


Send  8  cents  for  trial 
Re-Load  Stick 

The  Re-Load  has  a  firm  thread- 
ed metal  collar.  You  simply 
screw  this  into  the  holder-cap 
^no  threads  in  the  soap).  Send 
8c  in  stamps  for  sample,  full 
ermanent  holder-top,  with 
reduced  size  soap.  When  the 
sample  is  used  up,  vou  need  buv 
only  the  new  Re-Load,  saving 
the  cost  of  a  new  holder-top. 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co. 

Drpt.  A,  Glaitonbury,  Conn. 

William"'     Shaving    So;»p     al«o 
CQinea    in    the    Forma   .>i    rrvani. 
liquid  .Hid  powdej       ' 
any  nt    t!i 


FIRST  thing  you  know  your  little  shaver  grows 
up  and  becomes  a  big  shaver.  The  day  arrives 
when  he  looks  in  the  mirror  at  the  down  on  his 
lip,  fingers  a  razor,  and  says  to  himself — "Have 
I  the  face  to  do  it:'  His  temptation  Is  to  steal 
out  to  the  barn  with  his  father's  equipment  and 
do  the  deed  in  secret — and  bungle  it.  Don't  let 
him  start  wrong.  Give  him  a  good  brush  and 
a  keen  blade  and  most  important  of  all — intro- 
duce him  to  Williams',  the  rich  and  creamy 
friend  of  your  own  boyhood.  Tell  him  it  never 
dried  on  youi  face  and  won't  dry  on  his.  The 
lather  for  father,  the  lather  for  son. 


Williams 

THE  J  B.WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  GLASTONBURY.  CONN.  MAKERS  Of  WILLIAMS' SHAVING  SOAPS.  TOILET  SOAP.  TALC  POWDER .  DENTAL  CREAM.  ETC 


JHoHerTop 
Shaving  Stick 
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MUST  WE  STRENGTHEN  OUR 
BRIDGES? 

HEAVIER  railroad-train's  and  bigger 
motor-trucks  may  prove  too  much 
for  our  railway-  and  highway-bridges,  un- 
less these  are  materially  strengthened,  we 
are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Engineering 
News-Record  (New  York).  Fortunately, 
most,  of  our  existing  bridge-structures  have 
been  so  designed  that  reenforcement  is 
possible  and  even  easy.  A  new  division 
of  engineering  -thai  of  bridge-reenforce- 
ment— embracing  some  technical  problems 
that  call  for  special  solution,  will  thus  conic 
to  the  fore.  The  writer  concludes  that,  in 
view  of  conditions  both  in  t  he  railway  world 
and  in  the  art,  of  bridge-building,  railways 
must  resort  to  reenforcement  of  existing 
bridges  on  a  large  scale  during  the  next 
decade  or  two.    He  says: 

"The  line  of  thought  which  leads  to  this 
belief  may  be  applied  also  to  highway- 
bridges,  and  suggests  that  these,  loo,  are 
likely  to  demand  much  reenforcement-  work. 
Thus  we  face  the  possibility  that  the  liltle- 

developed  art  of  bridge-reenforcement  will 
he  called  upon  for  extensive  service  in  the 
near  future.  In  that  event  many  new 
technical  problems  will  present  themselves. 

"Changes  in  bridge  conditions  are  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  the  subject  to  the 
front.  A  quarter  century  ago  very  few 
bridges  were  of  a  character  to  justify  at- 
tempts at  strengthening  them  or  to  make 
such  work  feasible.  Modern  railway- 
bridges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  well 
designed  and  built,   with  clearances  and 

structures  so  ample,  that  they  offer 
attractive  opportunities  for  reenforce- 
ment to  suit  heavier  loading.  Where 
reenforcement  is  at  all  practicable  it  will 
generally  prove  cheaper  than  rebuilding; 
and  this  economy  is  tin-  crux  of  tin-  matter. 

"There  is  occasional  talk  of  a  limit  having 
I  Ben  reached  in  railway-loadings.  But  in 
view  of  the  steady  increase  of  loadings 
in  the  past  it  would  seem  inevitable  that 
further  increase  must,  come  about,  unless 
the  development  of  transportation  practise, 
with  its  progressive  changes  in  cars,  loco- 
motives, and  track,  comes  to  a  stop. 
Even  now  many  bridges  of  fairly  modem 
design  are  loaded  beyond  their  design 
Capacity,  and,  of  course,  the  condition  of 
bridges  over  fifteen  years  old  is  much 
less  satisfactory." 

Somewhat  similar  considerations,  we 
are  told,  affect  highway-bridges,  tho  there 
are  still  many  ancient  structures  that  must 
be  renewed  from  the  ground  up.  In  one 
respect,  however,  load  conditions  affect  the 

highway  field  less  seriously.  Heavy 
trucks  increase  the  concentration  rather 
than  the  total  amount  of  the  load.  If 
floor  reconstruction  will  make  a  structure 
adequate  for  modern  service,  it.  would 
obviously  be  wasteful  to  scrap  the  whole 
bridge  and  erect  a  new  one.      lb-  goes  on: 

"With  this  in  mind,  it  seems  certain 
that  a  large  field  for  reenforcement  opera- 
lions  will  develop  in  highway-bridge  sen  ice. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  technical   problems  involved   will   be 


much  less  important  than  those  of  rail- 
bridge  reenforcement. 
"Some  int.  resting  cases  of  strengthening 
already  been  recorded.    Among  tl 
are  t  he  Michigan  '  lentral  and  Poughta  I 
cantilevers,  the  Mar-hall  Am  nue  arch  over 

the     Mississippi,     and     most     recently     the 

Niagara  Gorge  arch  of  th<    Grand  Tn 
Railway  ,     Ot her   work   of  equal 

such  as  the  modernization  of  the  Red 
Rock  and  Sl(  ul.enville  bridge-,  ha-  esoaped 

recording.     But   all    these   east  -    indi 

plainly  that  a  remarkable  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  problems  will  be  encountered 
in    reenforcement     work. 

"It  is  certain  that  tin-  work  to  be  done 
will  call  for  engineering  ability  of  high 
order.  The  problems  will  be  different  in 
in,! 1 1 \  ways  from  those  of  m  v.  construc- 
tion Up  to  now  they  have  had  little  or  no 
systematic   study,  and    it    would    be   well    if 

they  were  soon  to  receive  the  att«  ntion  of 
bridge-engineers,    in    preparation    for    the 

activities  of  the  future." 


\\\{    AM)  SPEED 
r  I  M I  Y  railway-train,  the  automobile,  th< 

A    dirigible,   and     the     airplane    when    at 
high  speeds  all  find   that   air  resistance  i-  a 

limiting    and     ultimately     a     prohibitive 

factor.  A  study  of  such  resistance  i- 
therefore  necessary  as  the  speed  limit-  are 
approached.  A  study  of  wind  resistance, 
especially  in  railroad-trains,  has  been 
published  by  C.  P.  Dendy  Marshall  in 
Thi  Engineer  I  London  |.  Our  quotations  be- 
low are  from  a  review  in  Tin  Compressed  h 
Magazine  (New   York).    Says  this  paper: 

"lie  first  called  attention  [to  the  fact] 
that  in  the  case  of  a  body  traveling  through 
a  fluid  at  a  high  velocity,  the  resistance 
experienced  depended  on  the  shape  to  an 
extent  that  has  only  been  realized  of  late 
years.  In  theory,  at  all  events,  a  perfect 
'stream-line'  body  should  experience  no 
resistance  except  that  due  to  skin  friction. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  approximate 
at  all  to  a  stream-line  form  in  tin  case  of  a 
train,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  going  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  utterly  ignoring  the 
question  of  shape.  Little  has  been  done  to 
try  to  improve  matters,  except  that  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  on  the  Southwestern 

Railway,  Mr.  Drummond  made  some  of 
his  smoke-box  doors  conical  in  shape,  a 
plan  followed  on  some  Continental  rail- 
ways, and  that  on  the  Paris.  Lyons,  and 
Mediterranean,  a  wedge  formation  with 
the  same  object  appears  to  have  been 
aimed   at.     Neither  of  these  efforts   met 

with    practical    success,    the    theory    of    the 

air  resistance  to  bodies  moving  through  it 

being  Comparatively   undeveloped,  and   the 

necessary  experimental  data  lacking.  The 
cone  of  the  smoke-box  door  took  the  place 
of  a  flattened  hemisphere  of  comparatively 
quiescent  air  which  is  pushed  along  in 
front    of   the   ordinary    door.      So   far  as   it 

may  have  encroached  beyond  that,  it  must 
have  intensified  the  pressure  on  the  outer 
)>art  of  the  front.  With  regard  to  the 
French   engine,  merely  substituting  sloping 

surfaces  for  upright  ones  is  an  expedient 
that  is  of  rather  problematical  value,  and 

one  which,  under  certain  conditions  of 
wind  and  speed,  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  side  pressure  on  the  rail.  Thank-  :«> 
the  work  w  Inch  has  been  done  in  connection 
with  aeronautics,  it  is  now  possible  to  take 
the  matter  up  and  study  it  on  a  scientific 
basis,  with  a  promise  of  substantial  im- 
provement. The  importance  of  the  front 
wind    pressure  on    the  engine   is   not    fully 
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The  Largest  Possible  Amount  of  WindoWalls 


>> 


The  following  letter  from  R.  {',.  Kit  I  in 
Vice-President   of   the    Kittinger   Company, 
Inc.,    Buffalo,    tells    a    significant    story    for 
manufacturers : 

"In  our  new  building,  we  used  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  Fenestra  WindoWall,  and 
constructed  solid  walls  only  where  absolutely 
necessary. 

"As  a  result  of  the  Large  window  area,  we 
have  no  dark  spots  in  our  factory.    The  cent- 


ers of  our  working  Boon  ar» 
making  them  suitable  foi  carefi  I       »rk,  <>r- 
dinarily  carried  on  adjacent  to  th< 
Not  only  has  it    been  possible  foi  us  to  in- 
crease our  production,  hut  the  quality 
product  has  Keen  greatly  improved. 

"We  believe  we  have  been  well  repaid  aa 
there  is  no  question  bul  a  well  lighted  plant 
has  the  advantage  in  securing  labor;  also  the 
quality  of  work  is  better." 


Fenestra  WindoWalls  are  the  leasl  expensive  of  all  wa31 

materials  —  they  make  li^'lit   cost    less   and  produce  tUi 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  2102  E.  Gd.  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Boston       New  York       Philadelphia       Washington       Chicago       San  Francisco      Hartford      Buffalo 

Newark        Richmond        Baltimore 

Canadian   Metal  Window  and  Steel   Products,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  i.diuda 

Send  for  this  Book! 
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'Better  than  a 
mustard  plaster 

Once  when  grand hia's 
joints  commenced  to 
ache  and  twinge,  she  used 
to  go  to  the  mustard  pot 
and  make  a  mustard  plaster. 
Now  she  goes  to  Musterole 
and  gets  relief,  but  does 
without  the  blister  and  the 
plaster,  too! 

My,  how  good  that 
Musterole  feels  when  you 
rub  it  in  gently  over  that 
lame  back  and  those  sore 
muscles.  First  you  feel  the 
gentle  tingle,  then  the  de- 
lightful, soothing  coolness 
that  reaches  in  the  twinging 
joints  or  stiff,  sore  muscles. 

It  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  the  congestion.  This  is 
because  it  is  made  of  oil  of 
Mustard  and  other  home 
simples.  And  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  Musterole  will 
not  blister. 

On  the  contrary  the  peculiarity 
of  Musterole  lies  in  the  fact  that 
shortly  it  gives  you  such  a  cool, 
relieved  feeling  all  about  the 
twingey  part. 

And  Musterole  usually  brings 
the  relief  while  you  are  rubbing 
it  on.     Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

M:uiy  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 
30c  and   60c  jars;    hospital  size  52.50. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 
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.  loc  for  Booklet. 

HOHAWK  RABBITRY,   Dept.   C.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ROOT  BEER,  ORANGE 

and  other  drinks  ore  served    heat  and 
most  profitably  from  the 

Mill  TIPI  FY  "'-'f  i  InUhed 
itRLiiiLL.v  Drink  Dispenser 

Measures  and  nv-  I  .ip  and  car- 

bonated water  In  the 
exacUj    the  right  quantity  of  syrup  to 
fur  particulars. 

mi  i  i  hi  i  \   :   \i  <  i   i  <  o. 

8886  <   ;i-«    \\  e.  »i      I   .ml-.   M., 

Syrup   Mf.ra.    and   Jobbers   alno    write. 
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appreciated.  The  horse-power  required  to 
eomi  L1  increa  ->  -  « ith  the  cube,  not 
merely  of  the  speed  of  the  train,  but  with 
that  of  -what  is  called  the  'created  wind,' 
which  in  tin  case  of  an  express-train  may 
easily  exceed  eighty  miles  per  hour.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  readily  understood  without 
entering  into  calculation  that  the  speed  of 
the  created  wind  creeps  up  as  the  strength 
of  the  natural  wind  increases,  and  that 
eighty  miles  per  hour  is  quite  a  moderate 
figure  to  lake  for  it.  .  .  .  We  now  know 
fairly  well  what  i-  the  besl  shape"  for 
a  bod}'  which  is  to  be  driven  through  the 
air  at  speeds  of  the  order  under  considera- 
tion. The  front  should  be  quite  'bluff,' 
a  sharply  conical  or  wedge-shaped  form 
not  being  at  all  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at. 
What  is  required  is  to  eliminate  every 
square  inch  of  transverse  fiat  surface  that 
can  possibly  be  dispensed  with,  smoothing 
off  projections  and  putting  in  gentle  curves 
parallel  to  the  natural  How  of  the  air." 


HOW  CONCRETE  SHIPS  HAVE 
WORKED 

JUST  three  concrete  ships  are  now  in 
active  sen  ice,  besides  twenty  canal- 
barges.  The  original  program  called  for 
forty-two  such  vessels,  but  the  number 
was  reduced  to  fourteen  at  the  armistice, 
and  in  October,  1919,  two  of  these  were 
omitted.  Eight  are  in  various  stages  of 
construction.  Of  the  four  others,  one  went 
ashore  near  Penobscot  Bay,  Me.,  on  Feb- 
ruary G,  leaving  three  in  service,  as  stated. 
A  committee  of  the  Concrete  Institute  re- 
ported at  the  recent  convention  of  the  In- 
stitute at  Chicago  regarding  the  present 
state  of  expert  opinion  on  these  vessels,  and 
we  quote  below  from  an  abstracl  of  the 
report  that  appears  in  Tht  Engineering 
Newi-Record  (New  York).  Mr.  II.  C. 
Turner,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
thai   in  the  construction  of  the  ships  ..11 

problems  encountered  have  been  suet 
fully  met.  The  original  design  of  the 
larger  vessels,  not  yet  in  sen  ice,  was  some- 
w  hat  modified,  owing  to  the  discover}  of 
undesirable  high  stresses  in  some  of  the 
members  under  test  and  st  r\  Lee  conditions. 
While  the  revisions  contemplated  involved 
concrete  construction  seldom  if  ever  before 
at  tempted,  it  is  belies  ed  thai  I  be  chai 
will  rcniech  the  undesirable  conditions. 
lb    goes  on: 

"The  i  xperience  of  the  \  essels  in  sen  ice 
thus  far  indicates  that,  so  far  as  tl 
\  essels  are  concerned,  t  here  is  ample  strut  - 
tural  strength,  and   the  barge  is  a  much 
simpler  problem. 

"The    hope    that    reenforced    concrete 

would  provide  a  material  from  which  hulls 
could  be  built  with  much  greater  speed  than 
i-  possible  in  the  case  of  steel  lias  .not  been 
realized.     Theai  erage  time  of  constructing 

the  concrete   hull    has   be  en    months. 

Outfitting  ami  equipping  the  hull  havt  tak- 
en on  an  average  between  three  and  four 
months.     Undoubtedly  with  the  experienci 
gained,    this    time    could    be    materially 
bel ten  d. 

"The  experience  with  the  ships  in  ser- 
i  b  i-  far  indicates  I  bat  thej  are  g 


si  a-boats.  In  every  ease  of  which  there  is 
record,  these  ships  have  behaved  admir- 
ably in  heavy  weather  and  have  won  con- 
siderable praise  from  officers  and  crews. 
There  is  generally  very  much  less  vibration 
in  concrete  ships  than  in  corresponding 
I  ships.  There  is  also  a  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  period  of  roll,  dut 
the  mass  of  the  concrt  ti  sht  11  which  is  con- 
siderably grea.ter  than  the  mass  of  the  shell 
in  a  steel  ship.     In  none  of  the  vessel 

ice  has  any  leakage  whatever  been 
reported.     A  few  si  i  ks  are  notice- 

able in  the  sht  11  and  bulkheads  in  all  the 
ships  in  service,  but  these  cracks  are  unim- 
portant and  have  no  apparent  effect  upon 
tructural  strength  of  the  ship. 

terience  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
re  unabli  successfully  to  withstand 
•ncentrated  blows  on  the  shell  with- 
out the  shattering  of  the  concrete.    Impact, 
which,  in  tl.  tee!  ship,  would 

probably   onlj    cause    indentation    to    the 
plates,  in  the  case  of  the  concrete  ship  is 
apt  to  cause  a  shattering  of  the  conci 
over    the    area    adjacent     to    the    point    of 

impact.     A  number  of  instances  of  injury 

of  this  kind  have  been  observed,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  barges  constructed 
for  the   Railroad  Administration.     It 

;  found,  however,  that  repairs  are  rela- 
tivt  ly  simple  and  can  b(  i  ff(  Ctt  d  with  little 
loss  of  time  and  at  almost  negligible  cost." 

In  comparing  the  relative  carrying  capa- 
cities of  ste<  1  and  concrete  ships  having  the 
e  dead-weight  capacities,  Mr.  Turner 
Kids  us  n  member  that  the  concrete  ship — 
because  of  its  greatei  weight — must  have 
greater  dimensions  than  the  steel  ship  and, 
in  consequence,  must  have  greater  hold 
spaces.  For  heavy-weight  cargoes,  such  as 
steel,  coal,  or  oil,  in  which  the  dead-weight 
capacity  is  reached  before  the  bold  spaces 
are  filled,  steel  has  an  advantage  over 
concrete.  For  bulky  cargoes,  such  as  cot- 
ton or  fruit,  the  concrete  ship  will  actually 
carry  more  dead-weight.     To  quote  furth.  r: 

•'The   cost    of    the    small    cargo    vessels 
varies  from    $210  to  $300  per  dead-weight 
ton.      The  cost  of  the  7,500-ton  tankers  will 
vary   between    $200  and  $250    per   dead- 
weight ion.     These  figures  are  based  upon 
inal  iii  ad-weight  carrying  capacity 
rather  than  the  actual.     These  costs  natur- 
ally include  certain  experimental  work  and 
other  expenditures  which  could  be  reduced 
on  future  work,  so  that  the  above  experi- 
is  not  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to 
asl    the  costs   under  peace  conditions 
and  skilful  management. 

"No  definite  conclusions  should  be  drawn 
from    the  experiences   with   these 

1 1  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 

of  the  vessels  were  under  construction  at 
approximately    the  same   time,  and    thai 
there  was  little  chance  to  profit  by  experi- 
ence.    When  it  is  remembered  thai  tl 
were  the  firsl  vess  Is  ever  attempted  of  this 

.  the  showing  i-  not  discouraging.  The 
onl.\  Lusion  that  may  be  drawn 

.  tht  experience  of  the  ships  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  tht   Emergency  Fleei 

•oration  seems  to  be  that  it  is  possible 

instruct  ships  of  concrete  in  about  the 
same  time  and  for  approximately  the  same 

as  the  i  onding  steel  ships.     This 

indicates  that,  after  there  has  been  more 

rience  in  the  art,  it  will  be  possible  to 
reduce   both    the   cost    and    the   time  for 
-  •  ruction. 
"There   remains    also    the   question   of 

'h  of  life  of  concrete  ships.  Only  time 
.■;'ii  safely  answer  this  question." 
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ROBT.  BURNS 
Invincible 
Actual  Size 

13c 

2  for  25c 

Box  of  50— $5.75 
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CIGAR  Smokers  should  know  these  facts. 
They  throw  important  light  upon  the 
policy  of  the  General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.,  in  mami' 
factoring  Robt.  Burns  cigars. 

(i)  The  Havana  tobacco  used  in  Robt.  Burns 
sells  in  Cuba  today  for  at  least  50'  (  more 
than  pre-war  prices. 

(2)  Sumatra  leaf  Used  for  the  wrapper  of  Robt. 
Burns  which  formerly  sold  at  around  $2.00 
a  pound,  now  brings  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $4.00. 

(3)  The  Internal  Revenue  Tax  on  Robt.  Burns 
Cigars  has  risen  during  the  same  period 
from  $3.00  to  $9.00  per  thousand  cigars. 

(4)  Wages  have  increased  from  70*;  {  to  100%. 

(5)  Cigar  boxes  which  formerly  cost  6'..  cents 
now  cost  14/4  cents. 

(6)  Freight  rates  have  increased  from  35rt  to  50' ; . 

In  face  of  all  these  problems,  the  maintenance  of  Robt 
Burns  quality  is  recognized  in  tobacco  circles  as  a  remark 
able  achievement. 

Robt.  Burns  is  given  today  the  same  full  Havana  filler 
regardless  of  price — as  that  he   haJ   five   years  ago.     Th  • 
same    grade    ot    Sumatra  wrapper  is  used.     The  cigar    is 
fashioned  with  the  same  skilled  workmanship. 

The  price  is  higher — but  only  slightly  so  as  compared  to 
advanced  cost  ol  production,     h  is  a  fact  that  the  manu 
facturer's  and  the  dealer's  profits  on   Robt    Burns  are  pro[ 
twnately  less  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

Throughout  the  years  to  come,  friends  of  Robt   Burns 
may  always  count  upon  the  absolute  maintenance  of  hi~ 

tine  quality — full  Havana  tiller,  imported  Sumatra  warappci 
and  skilled  hand  workmanship. 

DEPENDABLE    CIGARS 

ng  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY 


— 1 


BURNS 


1 


Lonf, 

■I  tat 

Box  of  lb- 
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for  your  pkvv  in  the 
vi\t  outdoors 

MERTON 
CAPS 

designed  for  the  mem 

w\\o  &olfs,  or  motors. 

or  travels 

MERTONcaps  meet  theuctual 

ents  of  the  most 

ardent  sportsmen  being 

t/li 

iii.  -  and  tailoring 

obtainable  at  the  fbrenn  >st 
men's  shops    ^  eve/      i  ftg 

("here's  a  Nli  iRT<  IN  ca.p  or  h  \t  ror 

e\  e>;\    sport  ai.iI  .■• 


Cn  erton#(  i 

ZlOFiftl  JewYork 

utherford,  N.J. 


K^i 


For  40  years  we  hare    been   paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  with    conservative 

methods.     First    mortgage   loans  of   $-<>»  and  up 
which  wo  mu  recommend  after  the  most  tli 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  tor  l    an  List  No 
'  catej  of  $*25  and  up  also  for  saving  investors. 


ERKINS&CO.   Lawrence   Kanr 


PATENT-SENSE 

"€he  Book  for  Inventors  #  Mfrs? 

By  Return  Mail  FREE.  Write         I 
LACEYfrLACEY.     Dept.  l<  WrfshingtorOXC 


Investing 
$500    a    Month 

The  new  edition  of  our  booklet, 
"The    Partial    Payment    Plan," 
is    written    especially    for    th 
who   have    good    sized    incomes. 

It  shows  how  income  can  be 
made  to  produce  more  income, 
immediately    as    received,    and 

.    nt  inuously. 

We  invite  inquiries  from  those 
who  can  set  aside  $100.  $500 
or  larger  amounts  each  month 
as  payments  on  their  invest- 
iih  nts. 

Ask  for  booklet  1-Q, 
"The  Partial  Payment   Plan." 

John  Muir  &  (o. 

61  Broadway 
New  York 
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FOOD   CONTROL  THE  NEW  TEST   OF  DEMOCRACY 


ANEW  function  of  statecraft  has  bi    n 
developed  out  of  the  war,  which,  Mr. 
T.    II.    Dickinson    claims   in    The    /?< 
(New     York  taught    us    more    of 

the  technique  of  democratic  government 
in  a  few  fevered  years  than  we  had  learned 
during  the  previous  century.  This  new 
function  is  food  control.  The  plaee  of 
food  policy  as  an  economic  principle  of 
government  was  not  learned,  we  read, 
"until  Herbert  Hoover  taught  it,  in  con- 
nect ion  with  the  work  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,"  but  "the  problem 
as  to  how  food  policy  will  enter  into  the 
iiology  of  government  will  constitute 
in  time  to  come  one  of  the  severest  tests  of 
democracy."  The  new  science  of  world 
feeding  is  discust  in  two  books  to  w  liicli  the 
writer  in  The  Review  calls  attention:  one. 
"The  Feeding  of  Nations,"  was  written 
by  E.  H.  Starling,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Royal  Society  Food  Committee  and 
adviser  to  the  British  Minister  of  Food 
during  the  war;  the  second,  "The  World's 
Food  Resources,"  is  by  Prof.  J.  Russell 
Smith,  lately  Consulting  Expert  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  and  professor  of  eco- 
nomic geography  at  Columbia  University. 
Professor  Smith  asks  the  supremely  im- 
portant question,  "Has  food  shortage  come 
to  stay'.'"  and  the  best  answer  he  can  find 
"is  that  it  depends  on  whether  man  be- 
haves." Now  all  such  questions  as  this, 
comments  Mr.  Dickinson  in  The  Review, 
involve  new  zones  of  administration  in  the 
state,  and  the  development  of  a  new  de- 
partment of  statecraft.     And  he  proceeds: 

When  Hoover  was  taken  into  the  war- 
government  as  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, this  function  of  government 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States  as 
belonging  to  its  war-policy.  This  was 
followed  immediately  by  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Rhondda  as  British  Food  Control- 
ler, and.  a  little  later,  when  the  Clemen- 
ceau  Government  was  established  in 
Prance,  food  policy  was  accepted  as  a 
factor  therein. 

1-  p.  ace  to  bring  an  end  to  the  food 
problem?  The  best  thai  one  can  say  is 
that  the  food  problem  will  end  if  the  world 
can  get  together.  And  this  answer 
is  worth  little  enough,  for  it  must  be 
taken  with  plentj  of  reservations. 

\-ide  from  the  inherent  difficulty  of  re- 
building again  the  broken  bonds  o(  faith 
between  nation-,  of  Idling  up  the  lack  of 
manufactured  goods  to  exchange  for  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm,  of  establishing  on  a 
larger     and     better     b  nternational 

finance  and  shipping — in  fact,  o(  providing 
again  a  social  equilibrium  within  the 
States  as  well  as  between  states,  there  is 
the  further  difficulty  thai  food  policy  n< 

has   been    rationally   envisaged   as   a    world 
problem;  and  getting  together,   therefore, 
will  not  mean  a  return  to  the  condition 
before   the   war.    bu1    advancing   1>.\    slow 
and  painful  to  a   point  at    w  hich  the 

internal  food  policy  of  a  nation  is  ad- 
justed to  the  world  situation. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice,  Europe 

asked     tor    a    continuation    of    inter-Allied 

food  control.  No  man  more  than  Hoover 
stands    for   the    entenU    between   nations, 

and    yel    lie    ha-    been   compelled    to   oj 

from  the  first  all  such  measures.  The 
uis  are  not  selfish  ones.  The  nations 
Europe  must  return  to  a  basis  of 
Dsible   independent    food    policy    before 

the   lie  can    undertake  even   to 

sider  the  pooling  of  her  vast  but  sorely 

tried  i,  soun  ■  -  with  the  iroiH        Dur- 

ing the  war  we  were  willing  to  feed  high- 


priced  grains  to  live  stock  in  order  to 
provide  a  quick  export  of  fats  to  Europe. 
We  can  not  indefinitely  continue  such  an 
expensive  program.  The  physiological 
ary  for  sustenance  is  a  useful 
abstraction  when  you  have  reached  tin 
danger- point.  The  time  has  not 
come  lor  the  application  of  this  mean  to 
America  alomr  with  Europe  to  compen 
for  errors  in  Europe's  food  policy.    Eur 

been  living  from  hand  to  mouth  for 
generations,  and  meanwhile,  by  means  of 
embi  which    were    both    murderous 

and  suicidal,  destroying  the  production 
across  border-lines.  The  de-troyed  hi 
of  Serbia  must  have  come  back  more  than 
once  in  five  hungry  years  to  plague  the  con- 
sciences of  Magyar  statesmen.  Germany 
came  near  to  having  a  rational  food 
policy,  but  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  a 
strict  application  of  policy  on  the  fan 
during    the    war   was    responsible   for   the 

age  of  incalculable  amounts  of  cereals 
on  the  maintaining  of  useless  herds,  which 
wire  good   neither  for   milk    nor   fat.   and 

one  of  the  contributing  causes  to  the 

of  the  war. 

The  problem  as  to  how  food  policy 
will  enter  into  the  psychology  of  govern- 
ment will  constitute  in  time  to  come  one 
of  the   a  tots  of  democracy.     The 

failures    in    food    policy    of    the    last 
years  have  been  even   more  illuminating 
than    t!.  sses.     On   account    of    her 

position  in  the  food  market  and  because 
she  has  had  the  advantage  of  wise  ad- 
ministration, the  United  Stated  hi 
put  in  the  way  of  the  successes.  We 
learned  to  conserve  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
to  produce  readily  at  a  suggestion  of  i 
and   to  control   stable   distribution   in   the 

if  a  nervous  market.     The  fail 
of  Europe  were  also  partly  on  account  of 
her  position.      Paradoxical  as  it  may  >. 
it  is  more  difficult  to  stabilize  a  market  in 
the  midst  of  conditions  of  scarcity  than  in 
the  midst  o\'  well-advertised  plenty.     And 
re  difficult  to  exercise  suasion  i  •.  i  i 
the    producer    than    over    the   distributor. 
You    can    encourage    producers    to    - 
wheat    and   pigs,   as   we   did   in   America, 
but    you    can    not    force    them    to   i.ri\e    up 
the    last    margin   on  a   requisition.      More 
important    still,  you  can    not    force 
to  measures  i  ntific  economy,  as  was 

shown    in    Germany    in    connection    with 
the  cattle  supply. 

An    important    difference    n  by 

the  war  between  the  food   poh 
Britain  and  that  of  Germany  is  pregnant 
with  meaning.     Throughout  the  war  Gt 
Britain  managed  to  keep  her  average  con- 
sumption per  man  about   the  same  as  the 
prewar  average,  aboul  3,400  calories. 
did    this    b\    reducing    the   OVerlavish    o  n- 
sumption  o\    the  rich  and   increasing   the 
ration  of  th<  rly  ill-nourished 

Germanv  sank  from  the  excess  of   prewar 
days  to  orii  -  in  1915  and  to  I 

calories  in    1916.      Upon  such  a.   ration  no 
man  can  thrive.     Then    developed,  tl 
fore,  what  may  be  called  the  underground 
ks    that    w  >  '  i     in  \  er    counted     in    'lie 
-able  supplies  of  the  nation  and  finallj 
bed  only  the  hand-  of  those  who  could 
pay  exorbitant  prii  es.     While  England 
matter  of  governmental   policy  was  bind- 
to    her   cause    the    classes    that 

ry  for  tl  e  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  on  account 

of  her  hard  straits  and  as  well  on  account 

of     her     ancient     ineptitude     in     popular 

ernmeut,  was  draining  foodstuffs  from 

people  for  the  support  of  the  wealthy 

few.      And    when    the   w til-fed   Junkers  in 

power    called    upon    th.     people    in    their 

emitj    in   th.    fall   of   1918,  either  the 

pie  were  dead  or  the;,   had  turilt  d  aga 
the  Government  which  had  betrayed  them. 
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THE  MONEY  QUESTION   IN   THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

TUP]  daily  multiplication  pf  signs  thai 
the  familiar  "money  question"  is  i<> 
figure  importantly  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign so  dose  at  hand  greatly  interests  the 
\'<'\v  York  Journal  of  Commerce  H  under- 
stands that  many  of  those  engaged  in  for- 
mulating policies  and  drafting  tentative 
platform  planks  "are  looking  with  more  or 
[ess  ''are  into  matters  of  inflation,  discount 
ratejS;   and   general    control   of   banking.." 

The  "stabilization  of  the  dollar,"  the  pro- 
posal to  subsidize  gold  producers,  and  ot  her 

questions  "look  like  new  faces  at  the  table, 

hut  when  closely  examined  appear  in  the  old 

familiar  light  of  repudiation  and  price-fix- 
ing." The  New  York  daily  is  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is'lmrdly  any  issue  so  serious 
as  Hie  question  of  money  and  credit  iii  i!-. 
latter-day  aspects,  and  that,  parties  and 
political  leaders  ought  to  study  it  carefully. 
To  quote: 

Prices  are  to-day  very  much  more  than 
twice  what  they  Were  before  the  war.  The 
income  from  investments  has  less  Htan  half 
its  old  purchasing  power.  Beside  thus  los- 
ing the  value  of  their  savin^s-in  the  income 
form  prewar  investors  find  that  if  they  are 
obliged  to  realize  upon  their  securities  they 
Undergo  a  further  loss  of  a  third  or  more  of 
the  old  market-value.  Almost  everything 
that  has  been  bought  since  the  war  began, 
in  the  way  of  investment  securities,  baa 
depreciated  —  the  outstanding  example 
being  seen  in  the  Liberty  bonds,  which 
were  floated  so  largely  upon  a  patriotic 
basis.  That  the  high  *nd  rising  scale  of 
prices  is  an  increasingly  dangerous  social 
menace  is  very  generally  admitted,  and  it 
is  likely  to  be  an  even  more  pressing  hazard 
should  we  suffer  from  business  reaction  and 
unemployment.  Nevertheless,  a  return  to 
a  lower  price  level,  a  contraction  of  credit, 
and  an  elimination  of  some  of  the  present 
inflation  are  admitted  to  be  essential  to 
the  rcestablishment  of  sound  conditions. 

It  is  well  that  political  parties  should  give 
careful  heed  to  this  problem.  An  unquali- 
fied announcement  of  opposition  to  repu- 
diation in  any  form  and  of  determination 
to  return  full  value  to  those  who  supported 
the  Treasury  in  its  time  of  need  would  be 
an  acceptable  plank  in  the  platform  of  any 
party.  It  might  be  coupled  with  qualifi- 
cations designed  to  guard  against  an  injus- 
tice to  the  tax-paying  public  resulting  from 
too  rapid  or  too  extensive  price  reduction, 
as  this  would  result  in  a  corresponding  dis- 
location, the  reverse  of  that  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  period  of  price  advances. 

The  essential  idea  of  equity  between  debtor 

and  creditor  should,  however,  be  maintained, 
and  would  appeal  t<>  the  sound  sense  of  the 

country  as  it  did  in  1896.     Unfortunately 

this  apparently  is  not  what  the  political 
workers  arc  seeking.  They  are  more  con- 
cerned with  assigning  the  blame  for  bad 
banking  and  credit  conditions  than  tln\ 
arc  with  correcting  them,  and  the  danger  is 
that  whatever  thej  say  on  the  latter  topic 
will  be  garbed  in  the  usual  vague  phrases 
which  tend  to  darken  counsel   rather  than 

to  lighten  it.     Certainly  il  is  well  that  there 

should  be  a  clear-cut  knowledge  on  the  pari 

of  the  community  of  what  has  happened 
and  who  is  responsible  for  it.  but  the  public. 
is  more  concerned  to  know  w  hat  should  next 

be  done. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  during  the 
war  a  Treasury  policv  which  involved 
enormous  loans  sold  with  the  use  of  bank 
credit  was  resorted  to.  and  that  this  inci- 
dentally resulted  in  aggravating  the  ten- 
dencies to  high  prices  and  disturbance  of 
business  which  always  an1  present  at  such 
times.  Asa  result  of  these  policies  what  is 
now  called  inflation  or  a  lack  of  liquidating 
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Investment  Opportunities 

How  to  weigh  them 

TAKE  home  with  you  our  Purchase 
Sheet  for  Investors.  It  is  indispensable 
to  anyone  who  intends  to  get  the  best  out 
of  the  field.  It  contains  information 
gathered  as  a  result  of  careful  investigation 
throughout  the  world. 

The  April  sheet  spreads  before  you 
facts  about  more  than  20  issues  of  United 
States  and  Foreign  Government  Bonds.  .1 
wide  range  of  Railroad.  Public  Utility. 
Industrial  and  Realty  Bonds  and  Pre- 
ferred Stocks,  all  recommended  as  in- 
vestments. 

In  addition  you  will  find  17  Municipal 
Bonds,  exempt  under  Federal  Income  Tax, 
many  being  tax-free  in  certain  state-. 

If  you  have  funds  to  invest  or  reinw 
at  this  time,  you  may  turn  to  these  securi- 
ties knowing  that  we  consider  each  issue 
desirable  in  its  clat 

This   April    Purchase   Sheet  will   h 
found  at  any  of  the  offices  or  will  be  mail* 

to  you  on   request.      You  ought  to  have 
it.    Don't  invest  until  you  get  it.    A-k  I 
D-124. 

The  National  City  Company 

don&l  Onv   Bank  Build  rk 

A  NAT'.ONA!    DWESTMJ  than  50  corrapJLm 

others  in  the  leading  cities  ronnet  teJ  ry  about  I  ('.  000  m 
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W  L.DOUGLAS 
PEGGING   SHOES1! 
,      AT  SEVEN 
YEARS  OF 

AGE 


k  i  i  I 


/ 


It'    ^f- 
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LONG    BEFORE    BRUKF 
DOUGLAS    COULD  BE  SEEN    TRU DO- 
ING      ALONG      THE      DUSTY      ROAD>. 
nniVINi,    THE    COWS    TO 
PASTUR  E 


M*Nli»*CTU«INO 


W  J: 


T  THE         DAY         HE 

PEGGED    SHOES,    OFTEN    WORKING 
LONO  AFTER    DARK  BY  THE  LIGHT 
,  SMOKY    WHALE  OIL 
LAMP 


WLBtQUeLAS 


BOYS- 
SHOES 
J  4. 50 
S5.00 
$5  50 


"  THE  SHCH\THAT  HOLDS  TTS  SHAPE  " 

%j.oo    53.00  ^^S9oo&siooo  SHOES 

W.  L  Doii'^l.is  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one 
profit.  All  middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  are  eliminated.  W.L.Douglas  $9.00 
and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country. 
W  L  Douglai  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best 
ghoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  thai  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 
Ct. imping  the  price  on  every  pnir  of  shoes        rPhc  quality  of  W.  L.   Douglas  product  is 

■*■  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  expe- 
rience in  making  line  shoes.  The  smart  styles 
arc  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  They  arc  made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  hi: 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men, all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make 
the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can 
buy.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where. They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York. 


*■-      Bl  -i  prote  ist   high   prices  and 

unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example 
of  the  constant  endeavor  of  W.  h.  Doug- 
0  protect  his  customers.  W.  I.. 
Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  his  pledge  tli.it 
they  arc  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  style  to  produce  at 
the  price.  Into  cv  ,;o  the  results 
of  sixty-seven  I  vpcncncc  in 
making  shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  W.  L.  Douri  i  lad  of  seven, 
pegging  shoes. 

\V  ■  I ..  H(iiii;l;i***»li«>,-«*:trrf<»r*:il'    bl  «'n'ri>OIHI«liiM'tlriilrt'»l,r«i(l,'iiniroH  tiatnrfit. 
Ifyonr  loo  a*   ,l<   :t  I  ei    <     inuot  OlipplJ    \  <mi,  IjUc  iiodIIut  mil  U  r .    Oril«*r  «l  ir<*<-(    IVtmi 

ihc  i.ir  i  ,,r\  .    >«iiii  i>*  i'  imhiKIi-i  telling  how  to  order  ihoM  '»>  mail,  postage  in-r. 

CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.L.Doue-     /.  /  /y*  /*  President 

I,      The    name  and   price    is    plainly   //  f-( A  /C  .W.L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

'  has  been  chain;.  ^\  f  i^-GjCJ Pt-CAA^Cl^         161  Spark  Strwt, 
or  m  HEWAEE  OF  FRAUD.  J  BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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power  in  the  banks  ensued.  This  is  a  repe- 
tition of  what  has  happened  after  most 
former  wars.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  some  better  policy  might  not  have 
been  developed,  alt  ho  the  consensus  of 
opinion  seem-  to  be  that  some  inflation  at 
was  inseparable  from  the  kind  of  finan- 
cial experience  through  which  the  world 
has  Keen  passing.  .  .  .  The  measures, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them  now, 
■  national  m  their  character  and  scope, 
and  there  is  little  chance  for  any  party 
either  to  "point  with  pride"  or  to  "de- 
nounce" or  "reprobate"  the  consequi  aces. 
This  is  a  time  for  constructive  measun  - 
and  for  practical  programs.  We  have  a 
serious  monetary  and  banking  problem  to 
contend  with,  and  this  problem  is  far  from 
being  local  or  domesl  ic.  It  is  international 
in  its  scope  and  there  is  a  vasl  field  for  the 
working  out  of  useful  and  feasible  propo-al-. 
d«  -igned  to  combat  existing  difficulties  and 
smooth  the  way  toward  the  restoration  of 
financial  solvency  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  old-time  style  of 
political  discussion  on  money  and  banking 
will  not  be  revived. 


PECULIAR  STATUS  OF  THE  COPPER 
MARKET 

WITH  the  world  short  of  copper  and 
needing  the  American  Bupply,  one 
would  expect  enormous  Bales  ami  rising 
prices,  yet  Fin  uncial  America  calls  atten- 
tion to  recent  cuts  in  dividends  of  copper 
companies,  decreased  earnings,  diminish- 
ing sales,  and  a  drop  from  the  war-price 
of  twenty-six  cents  to  nineteen  cents.  The 
probable  explanation,  as  we  und<  rstand 
the  editorial  in  Financial  America,  is  that 
while  Europe  needs  copper,  it  has  noi  the 
money  to  pay  for  it  at  anything  like 
present  prices.  "Europe's  one-time  copper 
kettles,  copper  doorknobs,  roofs,  gutters, 
and  rain-spouts,  must  wait  no  doubt  for  a 
return  of  the  years  of  plenty,"  and  for  a 
lower  price  level,  and  lower  copper  costs, 
it  is  thought,  "will  come  only  with  a  general 
recession  in  prices  and  a  greater  supply  of 
labor  through  immigration  of  Europe's 
surplus."  \ttir  pointing  out  how  war's 
consumption  of  copper  has  for  six  years 
stood  in  the  way  of  electrical  development 
requiring  the  use  of  copper,  the  editor  of 
Financial  America  proceeds: 

In  spite  of  all  these  pressing  needs  or 
copper  "in-  sales  to  Europe  fell  in  1919 
to  $121,000,000,  at  an  average  price  of 
twenty  cents.  In  l«.»17  we  sold  $354,000,- 
0(H)  worth  of  the  metal,  and  in  1918 
$200,000,000  worth  at  the  twenty-six-cent 
war-price.  The  price  has  fallen  to  nineteen 
cents  lately,  and  the  demand  has  improved 
somewhat  N « t  it  i-  disappointing  to  the 
investor  who  has  in  mind  the  greal  needs 
for  the  metal,  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe's  industries,  transportation,  and 
oommunicat  ions. 

Our  -ah-  in  volume  of  metal  are  -till 
'm  low  I'M  I.  when  they  brought  us  s|j:;.- 
000,000  at  a  comparatively  low  price  .>t 
Fourteen  cents  a  pound  average.  Our 
1  > i i_r  war-production  facilities  have  been  cut 
50  per  cent,  to  suit  the  lesser  volume  of 
-ale-.  Mini-  are  idle  part  of  the  time, 
ts  are  higher  and  still  climbing.  Labor 
i-  i  reacting.  Taxes  are  heavy.  It  cost 
one  porphyry  company  last   quarter  two 

and  one-hall'  cents  per  pound  more  to  pro- 
duce cupper  than  the  average  export  price 
Oi    I'M  1. 

A  huge  BUrplus  of  war-copper  remains 
to  lie  absorbed  by  industry.     The  existence 

of  this  accumulation  is  one  reason  for  the 
idleness  of  the  smelter*  and  mines.  That 
surplus   a    year   ago    was   estimated    at   a 
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billion  pounds.  Of  this  about  700,000,000 
pounds  was  reported  as  absorbed  recently. 
With  a  good  demand  the  300,000,000  pounds 

remaining  should  be  gone  in  the  next  four 
months,  clearing  the  smelters  for  more 
intensive  work.  Our  foreign  sides  before 
the  war  were  X 10, 000, (KM)  (founds  in  a  year. 

Europe  is  slow-  to  buy.  Her  reconstruc- 
tion hangs  fire  because  of  poverty.  Copper 
investors  will  remember  the  warning  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Schneider,  bead  of  the  French 
commercial  mission,  last  fall.  "If  we 
do  not  receive  America's  aid,"  he  said, 
pleading  for  credits,  "our  industrial  restor- 
ation will  he  long  delayed.  We  will  suffer, 
but  we  will  not,  suffer  alone."  The  Amer- 
ican copper  industry  suffers  now  along 
with  the  industries  of  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Austria.  The  Europeans 
can  not  pay  for  copper  they  need  badly. 
They  are  recovering  a  little  metal  from  the 
battle-fields  for  pressing  wants.  They  buy 
very  sparingly  for  others.  Their  rebuilding 
lags. 

Producers  of  copper,  however,  may  find 
consolation  in  the  prospect  of  a  better  day 
to  come.  In  self-preservalion  Europe  must, 
rebuild  and  revive  industry  or  its  civiliza- 
tion will  decline.  America  is  the  source  of 
00  to  SO  per  cent,  of  the  world's  copper. 
Even  tho  Europe  declines  the  world  will 
strive  to  advance  on  the  path  of  industry, 
commerce,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace. 
It,  must  eventually  call  for  copper  in  greater 
and  greater  quantity  in  an  age  that  har- 
nesses electricity  to  wider  use  each  day. 


A  BRITISH  SUGGESTION  FOR  SOLVING 
THE  EXCHANGE   PROBLEM 

EUROPE  can  settle  the  exchange 
problem,  writes  Mr.  R.  P.  Hcarne 
in  the  London  Sphere,  by  acting  as  one,  by 
buying  as  little  from  America  as  possible, 
and  by  arranging  trade  so  that  the  low- 
exchange  countries  will  trade  together. 
This  writer  illustrates  his  article  graphically 
by  a  diagram  showing  how  he  thinks  trade 
ought,  to  proceed  from  Russia  westward  to 
German;  and  Italy,  from  Germany  to 
France  and  Belgium,  from  Prance,  Belgium, 
and  Italy  to  England,  from  England  to  the 
United  States,  Holland,  and  other  Euro- 
pean neutrals,  and  from  this  last  group  to 
non-European  countries.  To  quote  Mr. 
llearne's  argument : 

If  Europe  only  makes  a  serious  and  in- 
telligent effort  to  pull  herself  together,  she 

can  very  soon  put  the  exchanges  right. 
It  must  be  done  by  Europe  acting  as  one, 
and  by  regarding  her  industry  and  com- 
merce as  a  single  movement.  America,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  our  greatest  trade 
rival.  America,  buys  very  little  from  us 
because  she  is  practically  self-conlained, 
and  because  her  tariff  laws,  our  high  prices, 
and  our  neglect  of  the  American  market 
check  trade.  But  America  must  keep  on 
selling  or  she  will  overproduce.    The  high 

rati-  of  exchange  is  really  against  her  best 
interests,  since  it  will  check  (he  demand  for 
her  goods. 

It  is  well-nigh  ruinous  for  Germany  to 
buy  from  America  or  England,  as  she  prac- 
tically must  pay  one  shilling  for  a  penny- 
worth of  food  or  raw  material,  and  she  gets 
one   penny  for  a   shilling's  worth  of  her 

goods.  She  can  no!  get  ^obii1;  under  these 
conditions. and  the  situation  is  coming  about 
in  which  America  may  wipe  out  one  com- 
mercial rival  after  the  other.  She  can 
grow  her  own  food  and  produce  most  of 
her  raw  materials;  she  can  charge-  high 
prices  to  her  struggling  rivals,  and  as  she 
commands  the  money  market  sin-  can 
further  depreciate  the  currency  of  the 
European  belligerents.  But  it  is  all  a  bad 
process. 

Thus  we  come  to  my  suggestion  for  the 
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Wire  Rope  at  Panama 

The  value  of  wire  rope  in  constructing  the  great  ditch  to  connect  east  and  west  at  Panama  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Not  only  were  the  powerful  "muscles"  of  the  giant  shovels  and  material 
handling  cranes  wire  rope,  but  a  big  factor  in  the  disposition  of  immense  quantities  of  soil  and 
rock  was  also  wire  rope. 

To  unload  the  "spoil  trains",  steel  plows  were 
hiuled  from  end  to  end  by  steel  cable,  pushing 
waste  material  off  one  side.  So  great  was 
the  friction  on  the  cable  that  smoke  was  usually 
seen  at  intervals  along  the  top  of  the  train  where 
the  steel  cable  was  cutting  its  way  into  immense 
boulders  picked  up  by  the  powerful  shovels. 

Before  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope,  made  by  the 
Broderick  <SC  Bascom  Rope  Co  ,  came  to  Panama, 
the  best  record  for  any  one  cable  was  500  trains 
averaging  16  cars  each. 


One  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  unloaded  1875 
trains,  of  17  to  19  cars. 

Where  there  is  extra  heavy  work  to  be  done, 
Yellow  Strand  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  a 
giant's  share. 

There  is  a  grade  of  Broderick  &  Bascom  Wire 
Rope  best  suited  to  every  purpose.  They  include 
the  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  of  Panama  Canal 
fame,  which  has  one  strand  of  yellow  to  dis- 
tinguish it.      Let  your  next  cable  be  B.  &  B. 

BRODERICK   8C   BASCOM    ROPE   CO.,    ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

Factories:  Si  ttle.        Branches:  New  York  and  Seattle.         Warehouses:  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Seattle. 

Agents  in  every  locality. 
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orientation  of  trade.  All  Europe  must 
turn  away  from  buying  from  America, 
and  must  readjust  European  trading  condi- 
tions by  turning  to  the  East.  '  Russia  is 
the  key  to  the  situation,  for  in  Russia 
alone  Jo  we  rind  the  possibility  of  cheap 
raw  materials,  cheap  petroleum,  and  cheap 
food.  Until  we  ^et  these  essentials  fairly 
cheap  we  are  terribly  handicapped.  At 
the  same  time  Russia  must  gel  a  proper 
price  for  her  goods,  and  not  be  exploited 
By  the  financiers. 

For  a  country  like  Germany  there  are 
several  courses  open: 

I.  Fix  a  special  export  price  for  each 
country,  based  on  prewar  exchange-rates. 
Thus  she  would  charge  one  shilling  to 
England  for  a  mark's  worth  of  German 
goods,  and  pay  a  mark  for  one  shilling's 
worth  of  English  goods.  Food  and  raw 
material  she  should  buy  from  Russia. 

.!.  Draw  all  bills  on  one  international 
Center. 

Bills  of  exchange  being  articles  which 
can  be  bought  or  sold,  it  follows  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  main  reason  why  the  British 
pound  is  now  worth  less  than  fifteen  shillings 
in  America  is  that  America  has  too  many 
of  our  I.O.U.'s  and  not  enough  of  American 
l.O.U.'s  to  us.  Our  credit  is  quite  as 
good  as  America's.  The  whole  wealth  of 
the  British  Empire  is  behind  our  national 
debts,  and  there  is  not  the  least  likelihood 
of  our  defaidting. 

For  a  similar  reason  France  is  not  likely 
to  go  bankrupt  or  repudiate  her  debts, 
and  even  Germany  could  be  trusted  if  she 
were  given  a  chance  to  reestablish  her 
trade  and  finance  on  a  basis  which  will 
allow  her  to  buy  and  sell  on  terms  that  are 
not  ruinous. 

Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  cur- 
rencies so  depreciated  that  they  are  heading 
for  bankruptcy,  and  the  safety  of  Europe 
depends  on  averting  this  catastrophe. 

The  most  rational  solution  of  this  ex- 
change difficulty  is  to  establish  a  central 
international  bill  exchange  where  the 
trading  credits  and  debits  of  each  nation 
are  concentrated.  Thus,  if  we  made 
London  the  international  credit  center  for 
all  Europe,  every  trading  bill  would  be 
drawn  on  it.  Thus,  if  Germany  bought 
goods  from  France,  she  would  give  a  bill 
on  London  instead  of  on  Berlin.  If  France 
bought  of  Germany  the  French  merchant 
would  give  a  bill  on  London  also.  Russian, 
Italian,  Austrian,  and  Belgian  bills  would 
similarly  also  be  drawn  on  London.  In 
this  way  every  nation  which  was  buying 
and  selling  would  have  all  its  bills  con- 
centrated in  London.  If  Germany  sold 
goods  to  live  merchants  in  Russia,"  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  France,  there 
Mould  be  in  London  five  bills  to  Germany's 
credit,  and  this  plentiful  supply  of  credit 
notes  w  ould  improve  the  German  exchange- 
rate  and  keep  it  steady. 


JAPANESE  BUDGET  FOR   1920 

1^11  E  total  of  the  Japanese  Governmenl 
budget  for  1920,  according  to  The  Far 
Eastern  Review,  is  1,204,930,000  yen.  which 
exceeds  the  previous  year's  budget  bj 
200,840,000  yen.  A  yen  is  worth  approxi- 
mately half  a  dollar  in  United  States 
money.  The  estimated  Japanese  expendi- 
tures for  various  departments  next  year 
may  be  tabulated  in  round  numbers  as 
follows: 


Imperial  Household 

Foreign  Office 
Home  Office 
Financial  Office 

Um>  Office    . 
Nayj  Office 
■ludioii      Offici 

Agricultural  and  Commercial  Office 

i  'omnniuicatiou  Office 


4,. 100.000 

11.000.0011 

100,830,000 

174,740,000 

375,730.000 

IOK.940.000 

:u.;wwion 

11,300,00(1 

51,290,000 

174,M0,000 


Fraud- proof  Checks 

You  say  you've  never  lost  money  by 
check  fraud.  Is  it  luck,  or  because  your 
checks  are  well  protected?  Let  us  s< 
i -could  the  amount  of  your  check  he 
changed?  2-could  another  name  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  payee's?  3-could  the 
date  or  4-the  endorsements  be  altei* 

If  your  checks  are  printed  on  "plain 
paper"  you  cannot  answer  "No"  to  all 
of  those  questions — your  checks  are  not 
really  safe;  you've  simply  been  fortunate. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  hanks  in  New 
York  protect  every  par!  of  their  checks 
by  printing  them  on 

National  Safety  Paper 

This  paper  exposes  with  a  glaring 
white  spot  an  alteration  with  acid,  i 
or  knife.  The  check-changer  knows  he 
can't  "get  away"  with  a  change  en 
National  Safety  Paper,  so  he  doesn't  try. 
National  Safety  Paper  not  only  expos 
the  crime,  but  what  is  much  more  im- 
portant, it  prevents  the  attempt. 

How  can  you  get  this  protection:  By 
asking  your  bank  to  furnish  you  che. 
von  National   Safety    Paper.   Or,  if  you 
buy  your  own  checks,  specify    N  .      naJ 
Safety  Paper  on  your  next  order.   ^ 
can  identify  it  by  the  wa\\   lines  shoi 
in  the  check  above  and  in   th< 
of  this  advertis<  ment. 

Write  ) 

George  La  .Monte  &  Son 

6 1    I  V 

Fit 
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Watch  your      

complexion  improve  after  usini 

ResinolSoap 

TT  may  be  only  a  slight  blemish,  or  ^=^^^^^__^^ 

X.  it  may  be  a  skin  which  is  coarse,  /'fH*^*"'  8- 


may 

gray-looking,  rough,  and  oily, 
that  detracts  from  your  personal 
charm, — but  whatever  the  complex- 
ion defect  Resinol  Soap  can  aid  in 
overcoming  it.  Pure,  mild,  and 
cleansing,  it  should  be  used  to  pre- 
serve as  well  as  improve  the  com- 
plexion and  hair. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  and  at  toilet  goods  counters. 
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For  dark  tan  and  brown  shoes 

Try  this  Liquid  Wax  Polish 

Clean  -Economical-  Quick  -and  </ood  for  leather 

A DAUBER  IN  EACH  CARTON 
NO   PASTE  REQUIRED 


SOLO  BY  GPOCERS.  SHOe 

-^Gcisrs.  n 

'NO  EtPAiQ    SHOPS 


S     M      DIXBY    &   CO.,    INC  ALSO  MFRS.OF  BW8Y&  JtT- 

NCW     YORK  OIL.  SNU-wiTt   ANO  JT- 

Oil  PASTE.  SHOE  POLISHES 
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PEACE   PR  I  I  I  MIX  ARIES 

March  18.  The  Senate  bj  a  vote  of  38 
to  36  adopts  tlu;  fourteen  Lodge  res- 
ervations to  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  in 
addition  a  reservation  approving  self- 
determination  for  Ireland. 

March  19.  The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  19 
to  'A~>  refuses  to  ratify  the  Peace 
Tii  au  and  sends  ii  Lack  to  Presid<  at 
Wilson.  Twenty-four  Democrats  vote 
against  the  Treat j  to  23  for  ratification; 
.)  Republicans,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds    mil   for  rat  ifieation. 

AFFAIRS    IN    Rl  SSI  \ 

March  20.  According  to  official  dispatches 
received  at  i  In  Finnish  Legation  in 
Washington,  the  Bolsheviki  have  start- 
ed an  offensive  against  Finland,  using 
the  Murman  Railroad  as  a  base. 

March  21. — A  Bolshevik  communication 
received  in  London  claims  thai  in  the 
direction  of  Novorossisk  the  "Reds' 
have  captured  6,000  prisoners  and  20 
guns  and  in  the  region  of  Ekaterinodar 
they  have  taken  15,000  prisoners,  a 
large  number  of  guns,  and  much  booty. 

March  22.  A  Warsaw  dispatch  says  the 
Bolsheviki  have  launched  repeated  at- 
tacks along  various  pans  of  the  Polish 
front,  considered  by  the  military  au- 
thorities to  be  preliminary  to  the  long- 
heralded  general  spring  offensive. 

March  23.  The  Polish  Army  lake-;  the 
offensive  againsl  the  Bolsheviki  in  the 
Bailie  region  and  captures  several 
thousand  prisoners,  according  to  Paris. 

FOREIGN 

March  17.  A  report  from  Constantinople 
says  the  Allied  forces  under  Gen.  Sir 
George  !■'  Milne,  of  the  British  Army, 
occupy  t  he  Turkish  capital.  The  Allied 
force-  look  possession  of  the  Ministi 
of  War  and  \a\.\  and  assumed  control 
of  the  posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephoni  s. 
The  Allies  issue  a  proclamation  saying 
that  the  occupation  is  provisional  and 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
Ottoman  Empire  to  fulfil  treatj  terms 
and  end  tin    reign  of  disorder. 

According  to  a  report  from  Berlin.  Dr. 
Wolfgang  Kapp.  the  self-appointed 
German  Chancellor,  after  being  in 
power  for  less  than  five  days,  retires 
from  office,  a-  due-  also  \oii  Luettwitz, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  arim  under 
Kapp.     Dr.  Kapp  has  tied  Berlin. 

A  royal  decree  is  issued  m  Holland,  say- 
ing the  place  to  he  allotted  to  former 
Emperor  William  of  Germany  a-  his 
lence  v\  ill  form  part  of  t  lie  Pro\  inc.- 
of  Utrecht  and  that  it  will  be  ti\t  later 
by   the   Government. 

The  United  States  ( rovernmenl  a-  a  result 
of  the  anti-Peruvian  manifestations  at 

La    Pa/   make-  insistent   representations 

!..  Bo!i\ ia  not  to  disturb  the  peace  ol 

.south  America. 

March  18.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  at 
Los  Angeles,  investigating  the  Mexican 
'nation,  receives  reports  from  agents 
aldng  th«  Texas  border  thai  Mexicans 
are  crossing  the  line  bj  thousands  to 
■  -lain  what  they  explain  will  !><•  the 
worst  revolution  Mexico  ever  had. 
Advices  reaching  London  from  various 
pai'ts  nt  Germany  >a.\  that  country  is 
quieting  down.     The  Communists  are 

ii  ported      -I  ill      -otnevv  hat      active     and 

i  here  has  b(  ie  not  i 1 1 u  with  con- 

siderable  bloodshed.     President    Ebert 
has  returned  to  Berlin. 
\iarl\  the  whole  of  western  Germany  ia 
in  the  ha  in  I  stremists,  according  to 

ad\  ice-  reaching  Amsterdam.     A  Soviet 
R  public  ha-  been  proclaimed  in  Cnx- 
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haven,  and  then'  is  Bolshevism  in  Sax- 
ony, Wurttemburg,  and  Mecklenburg. 

Qreal  Britain  appoints  four  divisional 
commissioners  for  Ireland.  They  will 
become  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
Government  and  the  lushest  military 
authority  in  each  of  the  tour  provinces 
of  Ulster,  Minister,  Leinster,  and 
Connaught. 

Advices  reaching  London  say  that  the 
Turkish    commander    in    Thrace    has 

refused  to  take  orders  from  the  Allied 
military  commanders  in  Constanti- 
nople and  is  attempting  to  set  up  a 
government  in  Adrianople. 

The  United  States  Government  asks 
Chile  to  use  its  influence  to  prevent 
serious  difficulties  between  Bolivia 
and    Peru. 

March  19. — A  report  from  Berlin  says 
Essen  has  surrendered  to  armed  work- 
men after  violent  lighting  in  which  it 
was  estimated  that  300  were  killed. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  is  shot  dead  by 
an  assassin  who  entered  his  residence 
and  escaped  in  an  automobile. 

The  Stale  Department  in  Washington  is 
advised  that  the  Americans  in  Berlin 
have  not  been  molested  by  the  revolu- 
tion and  none  has  been  injured. 

March  20. — William  E.  Johnson,  more 
familiarly  known  as  "Pussyfoot"  John- 
son, starts  a  "dry"  campaign  in 
Prance,  addressing  a  Paris  audience 
lor  the  first  time  on   prohibition. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says  the  general  strike 
in  Germany  has  been  ended.  A  decree 
is  issued  by  President  Ebert  pro- 
claiming Berlin  and  the  province  of 
Brandenburg  in  an  intensified  state  of 
siege. 

March  21. — The  London  Air  Ministry  an- 
nounces that  the  5,300-mile  airplane 
race  across  Africa  from  Cairo  to  the 
Cape  is  won  by  Colonel  Van  Kybzvold 
in  a  Vozrtrekker  machine. 

A  Buenos  Aires  report  says  the  Bolivian 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Lima  has  exprest 
to  the  Peruvian  Government  the  re- 
grets of  his  own  Government  for  the 
manifestations  against  Peruvians  in 
Bolivia.  The  Bolivian  Government 
promises  to  punish  the  authors  of  the 
demonstrations.  It  is  further  stated 
that  the  Peruvian  Chancellor  convened 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  notify  it 
that  satisfaction  had  been  given  by 
Bolivia. 

The  Government  orders  all  banks  closed 
•  in  Hungary  and  asks  that  all  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  be  presented 
to  the  banks  in  exchange  for  stamped 
monej  in  half  of  the  amount  presented. 
The  other  half  is  to  be  converted  into 
state  bonds  redeemable  in  a  few  years. 

March  '22. — Advices  reaching   Paris   state 

that     S.(KH)    persons    have    been    killed 

since  the  German   revolt    broke  out    on 

vlareh    13.     Of   this  number  850  were 

killed  in  Berlin  alone. 

A  Berlin  report  says  that  Gustave  Noske, 
Minister  of  Defense,  presents  his 
resignation  to  President  Eberl  and  it  is 
accepted  by  the  President. 

A  Geneva  dispatch  reaching  Paris  says 
the  Germans  are  preparing  a  formidable 
world  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  a 
new  international  conference  at  which 
vanquished  nations  might  be  repre- 
sented for  the  object  of  changing  or 
eliminating  many  clauses  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

March  23.  A  Copenhagen  dispatch  reach- 
ing Loudon  says  the  Ebert  Govern- 
ment comes  to  terms  with  the  extrem- 
ists by  consenting  to  the  formation  of  a 
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The  Motor  | 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

DIVISION  No.  l 

I.ikM,  oDn-way  four- 
w  beeud  'I  railnnobilea 
for  u*«>  with  paw*  nu<  r 
care  or  1  m  lit  e 
1.250lba.-.  H-tou,  aud 
1  ton. 

DIVISION  No.  2 
Heavy-  duty  four- 
wheeli*d  Trailm" 
for  use  with  trucks: 
m-tons,  one-way:  2 
Iohh;  3S-UMIH,  and  5 
tore  ntvtfalbla  and  on«- 
way. 

DIVISION  No.  3 

Semi-Trailmobilea: 
2M-tona;  4  tuua;  6 
tons,  and  10  tons. 

DIVISION  No.  4 
Pole  Trail  mobiles.     IH 
ton.lton.l  ton  and  7  ton. 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Haul  Heavy  Materials  Inexpensively 

Tl  lEtremem 
try  o\cr,  ini  ludi 
fa<  i  !   I 

will  require  dui  ing  the  <  omi   . 
roada  and  mio  i  ,  ol  a  tremendous  volume  <<l  hi  a*. 

Builderstdea 
of  hauling  the  large  I   pot  ible  I  i       .  ■•   with   a 
labor.    Hauling  will  be  a  large  factor  in  the  fin 
improvements. 

That  cost  will  be  reduced  wherever  Trailmobili 
Trailmobilesdoul  ityofatrui  k;  tl 

12^  per  cent  to  the  < 
road  speed  very  slightly.     So  thf 
in  the  total  hauling  cost. 

Trailmobiles  are  made  in  a 
all  have  specialfeatures  of  design.  And  t  hi 
of  truck  construction  is  applied  to  their  construction. 

Write  for  Literature 

THE  TRAILMOBILE  COMPANY 

517-537  E.  Fifth  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing  the  load  carried  on  each  :. 
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ones 


S/WE 

$300to 

$1000 


Before  You  Build— Be  Sure  of  Getting 
Complete  Shipment  of  Materials 

Shortage  of  materials  exists  everywhere.     Lumber 
stocks  were  never  so  low  as  at  present.     Nails  are 
practically  impossible  to  secure  in  most  communi- 
ties.    Orders  for  doors  and  other  mill  work  are  six 
to  twelve  months  behind  delivery    datt 
towns  have  a  glass  famine.     Lath  are  about 
possible  to  secure  and  going  up  in  price  I 
And  nearly  all  other  items  are  difficult  to  ol 
This  will  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  those  who  build 
this  year  in  delays  on  the  ioh.     The  mi  plans 

to  build  will  probably  suffer,  ui.  .res  a 

guarantee  of  delivery  of  complete  mater 

Aladdin  Shipments  Overcome  All  Difficulty 
You  Are  Protected  By  a  Guarantee 

Upon  receipt  of  your  order  you  will  rev  -  guar 

antee  of  complete  shipment  of  nil  materials  requi;  i 
the  Aladdin  Home   you    purchase.     Where  i 
siirh  a  juarnni  etc  and  satisfy 

ment  of  all  material*  ? 

Send  for  100  pagt  14. 

THE  ALADDIN  CO.,  bay  city.  Michigan 

BRANCHES    Wilmington.   North   C:. 

•uppi.  Portland,  Oregon.   Toronto,  Ontario,    Canada 
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Here's 

jrar^P'       how'X  LIQUID 

I   saves  you  money 

1  Repairs  all  leaks  in  radiator, 
*■      pump,    around    gaskets, 

cracked  water-jackets,  etc. 

2  Prevents  future  leaks. 

3      Makes  permanent  repairs  that 
stand  2,000  pounds  pressure. 

Loosens    ALL     Rust     and 

Scale. 

Prevents  new  Rust  or  Scale 

from  forming. 

Improves  cooling— saves  oil 

and  gas. 

Not   a   radiator    cement    or 

meal,  but  a  Scientific  Liquid 
process  that  keeps  cooling  sys- 
tems nearly  100'  t  perfect. 
Over  3, 500,000  cans  sold.  Used  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  and  others.  Sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere. 

LARGE    SIZE 
|  $1.50 

|     Will  do  $25  in 
|       repair  work ! 

I      FORD  SIZE 
|  75c 

E     Get     the     genuine 

marked  with  a 
S  6ig"X" 

"X"  LABORATORIES 

I     25  West  45th  Street        New  York  City 


4 
5 

6 

7 


i 


Liquid 


I  makes  all  water  coolin 


rig  systems 

•&ALEPBOOF 


PATFWTQ        Write;  ;m<l 

■   **  ■  t-1'  ■  ^»    i:\  [DENCE  Ol    C<  INI  I  P 
I  I1  c  model  or  sketch  ol  invention 

i  frei  ppii  '  ure, 

Victor  J.  Evans&Co.,759  Ninth.Washington,  D.  C. 

rFLORIDAn 

Friiitl.iinl  P.irk  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homesecker  who,  whether 

ng    land    or  an    orange    grove,     desires    the 

Write   for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 

Icon)  how  .wn  vour   own  grove  on  easy 

li  nts.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade 
Avenue,  Fruit  I. in  I    Park,  Florida. 


"Highlands 

o/Onl.\rio" 


inknown.  One  thou 
M 

■ 

! 

C    O.  ORTTEMBURCtR.  0»»k   "H" 
907  Mctth.nli  Loan  *  Trust  Bide.,  Chicago,  III 

A.  B.  CHOWN.  Oc*t>    '  R" 
1270   Brc.  H    » 
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purely  Socialist  Cabinel  and  the  hold- 
ing of  genera]  elections.  The  Reiehs- 
wehr  troops  will  be  withdrawn  and 
in  workmen's  guards  formed.  To 
compel  the  Governmenl  to  carr^  out 
this  agrt  .mi  Hi .  t  In   i  ists  threaten 

another     general  unless     the 

condil  inn-  arc  met. 

News  reaching  Rotterdam  says  the 
conditions  in  the  Rhine  provinces, 
where  virtually  every  town  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  workmen,  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  duplication  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Supreme  Council  decides  to  offer 
the  proti  c  ion  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  an  independent  Armenia,  which 
would  comprise  Russian  Armenia  and 
certain   territbr  o  from  Turkey, 

•eneral  strike  on  the  railroad-  of  Spain 
goes  into  effect.  The  Governmenl 
proposes  to  guarantee  the  Increase  in 
wage-  demanded  by  the  men,  and  it  is 
consider!  d  probable  i  hat  i  he  mi  n  will 
return  to  work  soon. 

The  Dutch  Premier  reads  to  Parliament 
a  .royal  decree  by  which  the  island  of 
Wieringen  is  granted  to  the  former 
man  <  v<>w  o  Prince  as  a  place  of 
residence  "'without  prejudice  to  future 
arrangements." 

DOMESTIC 

March  17. — Virginia  Republicans  in  con- 
Minion  at  Roanoke  elect  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention  in  Chicago 
and  instrud  them  to  support  Govt  rnor 
Lowden,  of  Illinois,  for  the  Presidential 
nomination. 
A  letter  written  by  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
last  April  to  President  Wilson  is 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  in  "which  the  former  Food 
Administrator  expresses  himself  as  op- 
posed to  this  country's  being  "'dm 
into  detailed  European  entangle- 
ments over  a  period  of  year.-."  Mr. 
Hoovt  r  states  ;  hat  in  his  \  it  «   "if  the 

Allies    can     not     be     brought     to     adopt 

peace  on  the  ba  is  of  the  fourteen 
points  we  should  retire  from  Europe, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel." 

Representative  Rainey,  of  Illinois,  rank- 
ing Democrat  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
t  ommittee,  proposes  soon  to  introduce 
in  the  House  a  bill  under  which  one- 
third     of     the    prewar    profit  a    made    by 

American  industries  during  the  period 

between      I'M  1      and      America"'-     entn 

into  the  war  will  be  taken  by  the 
Government  and  used  to  provide  a 
two-billion-dollar    bonus    for    returned 

soldiers  and    sailors   and    to   reliev 

deticit  of  $3,000,000,000  in  the 
Treasury.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a 
measure  would  produce  from  five 
billion  to  eight  billion  dollars  in  t. 

March    18.     Senator    Gilbert     M.     Hitch- 
cock of  Nebraska,    Democratic  candi- 
date  for  President,  wins  his  Nebraska 
epting  the  challenge  of 

William  .1.   Bryan  to  fighl  for  control  of 

the    Nebraska   delegation    to    the    v   a 

onvention  on  a  "  wet  "  and 

"  d  r  J  "   ISSl 

Tin-  Maryland  1  louse  of  Delegates  adopts 

the   fa\  oral  0<  ul . 

beer  bill,  with  an  understanding  thai 
the  measure  will  be  open  to  amend- 
ments on  the  i bird  reading. 

\   peace-time   Armj    ■  enlisted 

t  and  17,800  officers  is  approved  bj 

the    I  [oust    in   passing   t  he   Axmj    lo  - 

..  i  ion  I'.dl  l>\  a  \  oil  oi  2  Hi  to  92. 

March    19,     The     joint      v,  i   ,],■    com- 

mits es  of   t he   i wo   sidt  -   in   tin 
.  on!  will    meet    in   join 

-.ui  i  •'■ ,     April    1 .    to   di 

ollowing    the    failure 


Base  andMooi 
one  continuous 
piece 
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Put  On  Like  Plaster    Wears  Like  Iron 

It  Is  a  comj.'-  i  i  lied   In  plastic   form 

over  old   or  new  wood,   iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  fi  unoa 
tion— Lai  in.   thick-Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 

loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  cre\ice 
or  joint  for  the.  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— Is 
noiseleas  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kltclien,    Pantry.  Bath  Room.    Laundry.  Porch,    Garage, 
Restaui  t  ractnry,    Office    Building     Rail. 

'tion.   Hospital—all    places   where   a   beautiful,    sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

eral    practical   colors.     Full  information 
and  aam] 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1128  Cutler  Building;,  Rochester,  New  York 
On  the  Market  to  years 


Bowiegoer)  Men 


Your  Legs  will  appear  Straight  if  you  wear 

Straightleg  Garters 

Comb  iportet  and  pant  leg 

straightener— quickly  adjusted  to  fit  vari- 
ous degrees  of  bowlegs;  ■-  easy  \"  put 
on  and  to  WW  ordinary  earter — no 

harness  or  padded  forms;  just  an  ingenious 
.,1  garter-  improves  appearance  won- 
Fully.     Wearers  enthusiastic.     You  will 
>o.    Write  for  free  booklet,  mailed  in 
plain  envelope. 
S-L  GARTER  CO..  776  Trust  Co.  Builtfing.  Daylon.  0. 
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MOUNTING 
CORNERS 

for  Mounting  Photoprints 
Postcards,  etc.,  in  Albums  and 
on  Mounts 
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Not  Merely  a  Bird  House 
-But  "A  Bird  Homestead" 

It's  the  DODSONn 


-  ^^Jjr     ^?V\.       v  Th*  l^dson  Bird  House   attract* 

■  -*£'~  \\  and  wins  the   birds,   and  it  -  n  • 

■j^M   jff^*  <\    — '■     ■"    \  aame  Dodson  House  to  which  the 

»-  same  lit  tic  songsters  ratal 

^p  *J^  *    ',\\     j  A   atudy   of   bird   life  baa 


-r   ■■  /*£l'  '    '    ' 


">V 


hown  that  returning  birds,  with 


uncanny    accuracy    occupy     t  b 
the    Fall 


Dndson  Colonial  Martin  House 
n  uli  around. 
-nig.  S6to.wfcl«,  44 in.  high 


h«usr   they  left   in    the  "Fall,    If 
It  it  there. 
The     sturdy     Dodson     House   Is 
there— just  as  strong,    but    mors 
inviting,    aa  It     ha*    ate: 
strutted     o  f      thoroughly     s  *  a- 
soned  Red  Cedar,   Oak,  Cypress 
and      Mteeted       White      Fin*, 
nails     and      cleats    coat 
resist     rust,      painted     with 
strictly     pure      lead    and   oil, 
permanency  is  assured. 


Order  Now- Songbirds  protect  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  from 
■  .is*  proper  location  tt  • 

if  transportation  and  expenses  are  provided. 
Free  Bird  Book-sent  on  request.  Illustrating  Dodaoo  line, 
giving    prices ;     also      beautiful    colored    bird     picture    free. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON.  Prtt.  American  Audubon  Att'n. 
730  H.imson  Avenue  Kankakee,  Illinois 

DoOson  Sparrow  Trsp  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community 

of  thenc  quarrel"' 'me  pests._  '.Vice  S&.QQ  48 
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^BeaCOKD'pTlis  of  Modern  Merchandising 

— One  Hundred  Thousand  Kawneer  Store  Fronts  are 
the  bright  spots,  the  attractive  shopping  places  on  the  business 
streets  of  the  nation,  where  they  serve  larye  and  small  store-. 
Thirteen  years'  study  of  the  most  profitable  usi ••>  ot  correct 
store  front  designs  and  construction  endorses  even  Kewaeef 
installation. 

Interested  merchants  arc  in>itcd  to 
uritc  for    infvrinatttc   literature 

awnee 

■    ^    C  O    M    P  A  N  \ 

Branch  Ofiicet  and  Salts  .Iscncic*  tn  4$  Larfrr  i 
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SIEGER 


the    finest    reproducing 

phonograph,  in 

the  world 

PHE  experience  of  the 
world's  greatest  piano 
manufacturers  is  behind 
the  Steger. 

This  finest  reproducing  pho- 
nograph brings  the  voices 
of  the  world's  favorite  artists 
and  the  music  of  all  instru- 
ments to  you.  Plays  all  rec- 
ords correctly.  No  parts  to 
change.  The  patented  Steger 
tone  arm  and  tone  chamber 
insure  perfect  sound  repro- 
duction. 

Hear  it;  play  it  yourself.  Steger 
dealers  everywhere.  Prices 
$60  to  $1250.  Style  book  sent 
on  request. 

STEGER  &  SONS 
PIANO  MFG.  COMPANY 

Founded  by  John  V.  Steger, 

Steger  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Factories;  Stejtr,    Illmci-.    vkere    the 

'Lincoln"  and  "Pixie"  meet 
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INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
should  write  for  our  guide 
b.>ok  "HOW  TO  OFT  VOIR  PATENT.''  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  TODAY  ^RjA^/ 
for  Special   ^A^O«S> 

Factory  Price 

on  12,SOO 

Rapids! 

y lie  one  of  the  first 
f  0    women     to 

write  me.  Get  my  new' 
special  rock  •  bottom 
price  on  n  Rapid.  I've 
made  these  special  of- 
fers before  like  the 
:u  nt  stores  do. 
■  difference  is  yon 

to-kltchen  price 
from  mo.     Here's  year  chase*  to  save  money.     Aluminum  lined 
throughout — full  set  hi*h  irrxie  aluminum  BteBsflj  a" 

SO  days'  free  trial  b* 
a-4  fuel  coat*.  1-2  the  work.    Hut  you  moat  write  aoonl  Oetf 
bla*  Ili>mo  Selene©  Book  Free—  .  1  the  detalla  of   my 

low   prieo   offer.     Send    post  *  I  Wra   Campbell.  Prat. 

Tho  Wm.  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  150,  Detroit,  Mich. 


\)i\y  Homes  Beautified 

Irr  \,<u  planning  .<<    remodel,  re- 
furnish  or  redecorate  \-<nr   honn  ■ 

rfu  fcnoirfed  imf  aunpertrnct  >*l  mu.r.r 

architects  anti   '  cominouiel 

arrant  ,l  without 

I 

• 

mplify  the 
arrai 

■ 
viting 

Ider. 
HOME  ART  BUREAU   INC.  D«pt.  12 

114   Call   28th   Street  New   York   City 
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oi  the  commission  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  arrive  a<   a  settlement. 

March  20. — Senator  Truman  II.  New- 
berry and  sixteen  codefendants  are 
found  guilty  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  <>!'  criminal 
conspiracy  in  the  1918  senatorial 
campaign  in  expending  inure  campaign 
lands  than  the  law  allowed.  Senator 
Newberry,  Paul  II.  King,  of  Detroit. 
manager  of  the  Newberry  campaign, 
and  Frank  Cody,  of  New  York,  are 
sentenced  by  Judge  Clarence  W.  s. -- 
sions  to  serve  two  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary at  Leavenworth  and  to  pay  lines 
of  $10,000  each.  The  case  will  he 
appealed. 

Four  suits  are  filed  in  the  United  Ma''  - 
Court  in  si.  Louis  attacking  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  Volstead  Enforcement  Act, 
and  tlie  action  of  the  Missouri  Legisla- 
ture in  ratifying  the  amendment. 

March  21.  A  score  of  church  denomina- 
tional organizations  unite  to  tight  the 
"Red"  menace,  announcing  that  they 
are  ready  to  spend  $10,000,000  for  this 
purpose.  Their  plans  call  for  tie  es- 
tablishment of  training-schools  to  teach 
immigrants  Americanism. 

Another  tie-up  of  bituminous-coal  fields  is 
forecast  by  mine-leaders  when  the 
presenl  contracl  between  operators 
and  miners  expires  on  March  31,  unless 

a  new  contract  i-  entered  into  that  will 
he  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

March  '_''_'      Henry  Morgenthau,  formerly 

Ambassador  to  Turkey,  is  to  he  ap- 
pointed American  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  it  is  said  authoritatively  in 
Washington. 

The  legislature  of  Washington  ratifies 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  being  the  35th 
Mate  to  approve.  One  more  ratification 
is  necessary  before  it  becomes  a  law. 
The  States  which  have  ratified  and  the 
order  in  which  they  acted  are:  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Kansas.  Ohio. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Massachu- 
setts, Texas,  Iowa.  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Montana.  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  Utah,  California.  Maine, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  ( Colorado, 
Indiana.  Kentucky,  Oregon,  Rhode 
island,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
Idaho.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, Wesl  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

National  committeemen  oi  the  American 
Legion,  representing  everj  State  in  the 
Union,  in  conference  in  Washington, 
oVerwhelmingly  voice  'heir  approval 
of  the  proposed  demand  on  Congress 
for  additional  compensation  for  \<  'emus 
of  the  world-war.  They  agree,  how- 
ever, to  a  forty  per  cent,  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  money  previously  asked 
for. 

March  23.  President  Wilson  issues  an 
executive  order  abolishing  all  govern- 
ment price-fixing  on  coal,  as  a  measure 
to  induce  operators  and  miners  to 
accept  the  majority  re|H>rt  of  his 
bituminous -coal  commission,  which 
awards  a  twenty-seven  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  wages  over  what  the  miners 
were  receiving  when  they  called  their 

Strike   lasl    Septellll'c  !'. 

The  House  pa--.-  the  Naval  Appro- 
priation Rill,  carrying  approximately 
$425,000,000,  and  '  it  no*  go<  -  to  the 
5<  oate.  The  l>ill  includes  provisions 
aggregating  $105,000,000  to  carry  on 
ion  of  new   >hip<  authon/i  d  in 

in  e-\  i  ar  program  am 
an   enlisted    personnel   averaging    125,- 

(MK)    in    the    Navy    and    JO.iMX)    in     the 

Marine  <  "orps. 


. 


Need  No     Breaking-in" 

I  here's  great    satisfaction   in 

buying;  shoes  that  are  up-to-date 
in  style,  yet  give  extra  comfort 

at  no  extra  cost. 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


JLP.SMITH  SHOE  CO.-J0HN  EBBERT5  SHOE  CO. 

MaA-ri  of  Mens  Sho»*e Makers  of  WfameniJ  Shoes 

Chicago  Buffalo 

The  famous  inner  soles  of 
these    "easiest    -hoes    on 
earth  "  are  non-conductors 

>f  heat  or  i 
Ir    tlnre   i*  no  Dr.  A. 

Roil ''.-  .i  city, 


This  modi 
"Tray 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  rid***   and  exhi-     wB"    .s^- -T-— . 

h.t  tne  new  Ranger  "Motorbike"  #Hfc*Jw*avv      w£7 

completely  equipped  with  electric  m£^^e^<-X' 
light  and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool 
t  ink,  coaster-brake,  mud  guards 
and  anti-skid  tires.  Choice  of  44 
other  styles,  colors  and  size*  in 
the  "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired  at 
a  small  advance  over  our  Spec- 
ial Kactorv-to-Rider  cash  price*. 
DELIVERED  FREE  OD  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Tl  D  C  Q     Lamps,     Wheels, 
InE)     Sundries,  and   parts 
for  all  bicycles-half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us  exactly  what 
vou  need.    Do  not  buv  until  you  get  our  prices,  y  a 
"terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 

MEAD 


CYCLE    COMPANY    \£yl 
Dept.  T-i72Chicago   v 


Cuticura  Soap 

1  AND  OINTMENT 

Clear  (he  Skin 

Sosp,Ointmcnt.TaJeum.26c.everywhere  Forsatnplee 
ad.lres»:Catlcnr»Laboratorl»«  riant.  .'  MaJdrn.Mua- 


Goggles  for  Eyes 
Luderis  ibrThroat 

Forget  dust  or  damp  air; 
soothe  the  nose  and  throat. 

Look  for  Luden  yellow  package 


LUDENSiS 

GIVE    QUICK    RELIEF 
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"Tommy!   You're  standing  on  that  chair!   You'll  ruin — M 
"Easy,  Bess!     Don't  let  that  worry    you.     This    is    the 
chair  I  refinished  with  "61"  Floor  Varnish,  the  same 
varnish  we've  been  walking  on  for  over  two  years!" 

Although  it  isn't  best  to  use  your  chairs    Walnut,     Cherry,      Forest     Green;     and 

for  stepladders,  it's  reasonable  to  suppose    Natural  (clear  varnish),  Dull   Finish   and 

that  "61"  Floor  Varnish,  which  wears  for    Ground  Color. 

years  on  floors  and  linoleum,  will  give  even  -ru~  n  ii   r   •  u   "ai"      u              a 

i                   .             <•       •               i            i  Ine   Dull  rinish      61      when    used   as 

longer  service  on  furniture  and  woodwork  r     i  „     .      ..    i   „  „  ..    .  •          -t  i  i        i 

r    ii  i  •    j  a  nnal  coat,  produces  that  beautiful  hand- 

ot  all  kinds.  rubhed  effectj  without  the  usua)  trouble  and 

Many  a  good  piece  of  furniture  can  be  expense.  It  will  give  the  same  long-lasting 
reclaimed  from  the  attic  or  storeroom  and  service  on  floors  or  other  work;  over  the 
made  like  new  with  "61."    The  beautiful,     colors  as  well  as  the  Natural,  with  equal 

satisfaction. 


I.itht  i 

\fah9Canr 

/   •  i  : 

Finish 


semi-transparent  wood-stain  colors  stain 
and  varnish  in  one  operation,  making  the 
little  jobs  here  and  there  around  the  house, 
a  pleasure.  61"  flows  on  smoothly  with- 
out showing  laps,  streaks  or  brush  marks. 

61"  Floor  Varnish  is  not  only  water- 
proof, but  tough,  elastic,  and  wear  resisting. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  highly  prized.  Any 
varnish  can  give  a  surface  shine,  but  61" 
begins  where  ordinary  varnishes  stop.  It 
stays  where  you  put  it!  It  is  heelproof, 
marproof  and  waterproof. 


Send  (or  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  "61."  Try  the  hammer 
test  on  the  sample  panel.  You  may  dent 
the  wood,  but  the  varnish  won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage 
a  good  painter.  He  knows  Pratt  cV  Lam- 
bert Varnishes  and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  are  used  b\ 
painters,  specified  by  architects  and  sold  bj 
paint  and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  if!  Lam- 
bert Varnish  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may 


People  have  confidence  in      61"  for  all 

household  purposes,  on  account  of  its  de-  J^ 
pendable    durability  and    universal    adapt- 
ability.    Its  decorative  range  is  wide,  as  it         Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.      55  Tonawanda 

is  made  in    the    following    natural    wood  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.      In  Canada  address 

colors:  Light  Oak,  Dark  Oak,  Mahogany,  45  Courtw  right  St.,  Rridgchurg,  Ontario. 


Not  only  in  the 
Jf'hite  is  Vitralite 
made;  but  also  in 
authentic  Ivory  and 
Cream.  There  are 
too,  an  interesting 
Gray,  a  Chinese 
Blue  suggestive  of 
Oriental  skies:  ami 
a  springtime  I 
Green  I    See  them! 


PRATT 


l^: 


LAMBERT  "\MNISHEi 


i 
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THE    LEADER 
LIGHT  WEIGHT 


OF 
CARS 


B  R 


COE 


WHILE  the  Briscoe  has 
always  been  noted  for 
low  operating  costs,  the  econ- 
omy records  of  the  world- 
famous    unit   power-plant 

truly 


Touring  Car 

Four'Door 

Si-tlnn 


famous 

in   the    1920 

remarkable. 


P 
car 


are 


Beauty,  sturdiness,  comfort 
and  ease  of  operation  are 
combined  with  this  economy 
to  make  the  1920  Briscoe 
really  a  car  of  superlatives. 
And  the  nearest  Briscoe 
dealer  will  be  pleased  to  de- 
monstrate this  fact   to   you. 


BRISCOE   MOTOR  CORPORATION,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

The   Canadian  Briscoe  .Motor  Company,  Limited,   Brockville,   Ontario 


What's  in  a  Name.— He— "  May  I  call 
you  by  your  first   name? 

She — "  By  your  Lasl  name,  if  you  wish." 
—Miss  1.  11.  in  Tht    Yah    Record. 


Troglodyte  ! — Mrs.  M  iggis  — "  Yes.  my 
dear,  when  we  quarrel  he  acts  like  a  sa^  age." 


Mrs.  Haggis 


I  low  ilo  \  on  mean? 


Mrs.  Maggis     "He  makes  for  his  club. 
London  Til-Bits. 


The  Matrimonial  Age. — Muriel — '  I 
don't  intend  t<  1»  married  until  after  I'm 
thirt; 

Mabel — "And    I    don't    intend    to   be 

thirty  until  after  I'm  married!  "—1 


Jazz.—  Mil.  Hopper  (rising  from  table) 
— "  Shall  Ave  danee  this  fox-trot,  Miss 
Flopper?  " 

Mi>-  Floppeh — "'That  wasn't  the  or- 
chestra starting  up  — one  of  the  w  aiters  jusi 
dropt  a  tray  of  dishes."—  I 


What  Did  She  Know?— The  bostess  had 
trouble  in  getting  Mr.  Harper  to  sing. 
After  the  song  had  been  given,  sh<  came 
ti|)  with  a  smiling  face  t<>  her  guest,  and 
made  the  ambiguous  remark: 

*  Now,  Mr.  Harper,  you  musl  never  tell 
me  again  that  you  can  not  sing-  I  know 
now  !  "—Tht  Queenslander. 


Reassuring  Her. — A  sailor  had  been 
showing  an  old  lady  over  a  large  liner,  and 
after  f  hanking  him.  she  suddenly  remarked: 

••  I  see  that,  according  to  the  ship's 
orders,  tips  are  forbidden." 

The  sailor  t lien  turned  to  the  visitor  ami, 
witli  a  knowing  look,  answered: 

"  Why,  bless  yer,  ma'am,  so  were  applof 
in  i  Ik   Garden  of  Eden."     Exchange. 


Father's     Revenge.—  Peter      Thompson 

went  to  \i-it  his  son  in  Montreal.  It  wai 
bis  first  \i-n  to  the  city,  and  the  young  man 
showed  him  all  the  sights,  concluding  with 
an  ascent  of  Mount  Royal.  In  a  burst  <A 
enthusiasm  young  Thompson  said: 

"See.    father,    isn't    it    wonderful    down 
there'.' 

"  Well."  gaid  lii—  father,  "if  it's  so  won 
derful  down  there,  what  did  you  (brag  dm 
up  here  For?  "     S< /< '•'"/. 


Identified.—  "  This,"     smiled     the     fond 
young  wife,  as  -he  passed  a  plate  of  pud 
din','  to  her  husband.  "  is  cottage  pudding 
I   made  it    ni\  -elf." 

The  husband  tasted  it. 
'  I'd    have   known  it    was  cottage  pud- 
ding." he  n  turned. 

"  Would  you?  "  Bhe  asked,  delighted. 

"  Yes;    I  can  taste  the  plaster  and  tin 
wall-paper."--  Tin  Queenslander. 


W  ( 


Current  Fiction.-   "  Excuse  me!  " 
"  1  beg  j our  pardon 

I'..    -lire  and  come  to  see  US  !  " 

"  I've  had  a  lovely  time." 

"  We'vi    never  had   a   cross  word   sine* 

•'\  e  been  married. 

"  I'll  pay  you  this  to-morrow,  sure!  " 

"  I'd  rather  have  my  Ford  than  your  hip 
ear." 

"  I'd  trust   my  husband  anywhere." 
i  Hi.  ii  -  no  trouble  at  all  !  " 

"  It    isn't    the  money;    it's  the  principl' 
of  t  he  thing  '  "  • 

"  1  iu-1  finished  the  last  quart  I  had,  ol« 
man  !  " — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Unfair  Exchange. — The  present  financial 
situation  gives  the  lie  to  the  old  adage  that 
Exchange  is  no  robbery. — London  Opinion. 
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The  Unregenera(e  Hun. — Two  thousand 
melodeons  have  arrived  al  Leith  from  Ger- 
many. And  that,  is  the  country  which  pro- 
test a  desire  for  peace. — London  Punch. 


Our    Autocrat    of    the    Dinner-table. 
Japanese  Emperor  Dissolves  the   Diet.— 
Newspaper  head-line. 

If.  C.  of  L.  has  shot  it  to  pieces  in  this 
country. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Something  High.  -"  We  were  hoping  to 
get  some  real  butier  for  our  little  party, 
but  it  cost  too  much;  so  we  bad  to  content 
ourselves  with  engaging  a  te \" — Jugend 

(Munich). 


Overdoing  It. — We  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  Stratford  man  who  asked  the 
magistrates  for  a  separation  order  because 
his  wife,  chased  him  with  a  hatchet   every 

daw     11  is  too  often. — London  Punch. 


Those    Bicycling    Chickens. — "  1      have 

been  instructed  by  the  Village  Council  to 
enforce  the  ordinance  against  chickens  run- 
ning at  large  and  riding  bicycles  on  the 
sidewalk." — Alberta  Advocate. 


Sarcasm. — LECTURER  (to  commit  tee- 
man) — "  May  I  have  a  pitcher  of  water  on 
the  platform' table?  " 

Committeeman — "  To  drink?  " 
Lectured  .--"  No;    to  do  a  high  diving 
act."—  Miss  0.  F.  in  The  Yal,   Record. 


Altruism  All  Round. —  Lady  (who  has 
given  beggar  a  shilling) — "  Don't  imagine 
1  believe  in  you.  1  only  give  you  this  he- 
cause  1  like  giving." 

Beggar — "  Well,  make  it  'art'  a  crown, 
lidy,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  yourself." 
London  Opinion. 


The  Fate  of  Heroes. — Father  (endeav- 
oring to  blend  instruction  and  amusement) 
— "  Yes,  children,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  saved 
his  country  just  as  .loan  of  Arc  saved 
Prance." 

BRIGHT    Child  - -"  And    when    are    they 
going  to  burn  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  daddy? 
— London  Passing  Shorn. 


The      Moment      of      Embarrassment. — 

"  Some  men  are  so  strong  that  they  always 
have  their  own  way." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum;  "  but 
a  man  who  always  has  his  own  way  is  liable 
io  be  a  little  disappointed  when  he  stops 
once  in  a  while  and  looks  around  and  listens 
for  the  applause." — Washington  Slur. 


Kindred  Feeling. — "  You  say  you  want 
no    Government    whatever?  "    said     Mr. 

Kafferty. 

"  None  whatever,"  rejoined  Mr.  Dolan. 
"  I  hope  you  get  your  wish  for  a  minute 
>r  two.      Then  1  can  handle  you  any  way  I 

feel  like  without  a  chance  of  your  calling  a 
policeman." — Washington  Star. 


When  Extremes  Met 

Said  the  Scientist   to  the  Protoplasm: 
Twixt  you  and  me  is  a  mighty  chasm, 

We  represent  extremes,  my  friend — 
You  the  beginning,  I  the  end." 

The  Protoplasm  made  reply 

As  he  winked  his  embryonic  eye: 

"  Well,  when   1   look  at   you,  old  man, 

I'm  rather  sorry  1  began  !  " 

— Neva  York  Evening  Post, 


.. 
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qA  'well-known  golfer 
returning  from  a  suc- 
cessful Southern  tour 
writes   us — 

"I  don't  mean  to  flatter 
the  Dunlop  ball  but 
after  trying  the  various 
balls  offered  me  down 
here,  I  went  back  to  the 
Dunlop  in  all  my  seri- 
ous matches." 

DUNLOP 


ft 


If 


VAC 

GOLF  BALLS 

Nos.  29  and  31— $1.00  each 

Plus  10%  War  Tax 

They  are  famous  for 
length  of  flight,  perfect 
balance,  absolute  uni- 
formity and  durability. 
Buy  them  of  your  pro- 
fessional. 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  GO. 

LIMITED 

I     W    NIBLETT.  American  RepresenlaliKc 
305  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  MacD.,"  Detroit.  Mich. — "Please  give  me 
the  meaning  of  the  word  stabilize." 

To  stabilize  is  to  make  stable.  In  aeronautics 
it  is  to  secure  the  equilibrium  of  an  aerial 
vehicle. 

'  W.  K.  H."  Baltimore,  Md. — "Kindly  inform 
me  whether  the  word  for  the  sign  ',  is  correct  1> 
written  per  cent  or  percent,  and  also,  whether  this 
word  should  be  followed  by  a  period." 

The  correct  form  is  per  cent.,  Which  is  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  Latin  per  centum. 

'W.  S.  It."  Cedar  Rapids.  la. — "Please  tell 
me  whether  agreabh  or  agreably  should  he  used 
in  die  following.  'Agreably  to  your  instructions,  a 

certain  definite  act  inn  has  been  taken.'  " 

Agreeabh  and  agreeably  are  the  correct  spellings 
of  these  words.  The  component  parts  of  agreeabh 
are  agree  plus  able;  always  double  the  "e"  before 
the  "a."  Agra  able  is  often  erroneously  used  for 
agreeably  in  correspondence.  In  this  sense  it  is  a 
commercial  colloquialism,  meaning  "being  in 
accordance  or  conformity,"  as  with  some  previous 
action.  "Agreeable  to  your  request  I  have  for- 
warded the  goods."  Correctly,  this  should  be 
rendered  "Agreeably  with  your  request,"  etc.. 
meaning  "so  as  to  be  agreeable."  Agrt 
should  be  used  in  the  sentence  you  give — "Agree- 
ably with  your  instructions,"  etc. 

"F.  1.  B.."  Washington.  D.  C— "What  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  'a  preferential  ballot  ".'" 

Preferential  voting  is  a  system  of  voting,  as  at 
primaries,  in  which  the  voters  are  allowed  to 
indicate  on  their  ballots  their  preference  usually 
their  first  and  second  choices)  between  two  or 
more  candidates  for  an  office,  so  that  if  no  candi- 
date receives  a  majority  of  first  choices  the  one 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  first  and  second 
choices  together  is  nominated  or  elected. 

"P.  E.  B.,"  Phenix.  R.  I.— "Can  you  inform 
me  as  to  the  origin  and  use  of  the  name  'Co- 
lumbia' as  applied  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica?    is  it  correct!}  used  in  that  way?" 

Columbia,  the  popular  name  of  the  United 
States,  is  derived  from  Columbus,  and  is  applied 
to  the  greatest  nation  of  the  \ew  World  in  mem- 
ory of  its  discos  erer. 

"E.  W.  L.,"  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  'Please 
tell    me    when    1    should    use   further    and    when    1 

should  use  ■iirtlur." 

Far  (hi  r  should  be  used  to  designate  longitudinal 
distance;  further  to  signifj  quantitj  or  degree 
Thus.  'How  much  farther  have  we  to  go?' 
"Proceed  no  further  along  thai  courseof  conduct 

i      i).  .1.."  Clearfield,   Pa      "In  speaking  of 

two   persons   born   at    a    time,   is   it    correct    to  call 
them  '  twins'  or  a  '  pair  of  twins 

\s  applied  to  twin-birth,  the  word  pair  em- 
braces onl\  two  children,  exactlj  as  ;i  pair  of 
gloves  consists  ()f  two  gloves.  Therefore.  "  \ 
pair  of  twins"  does  not  consist  ,.f  a  quartet. 

\\     \     \         Durham.   N,  C. — "From  where 

did    tin'    following    quotation    come.    'The    worlds 
a   stage,    life   is   the  entrance       you   come    [in),  you 

behold,  you  depart  ".' " 

The  quotation  to  which  you  refer  is  an  anony- 
mous Latin  proverb  and  reads  " M undus 
seen. i.  vita  transiuis.  \enisti,  vidtsti  abiisti" — 
"The  world  is  a  Stage,  life  is  a  walk  across  il  you 
have  conn-    von  have  seen,  you  have  departed.' 


i     s    \;       \,u  Ybrfc    n    \       "Klndls  advise 

me  your  opinion  concerning  the  us,'  of  the  word 

used   in   business   correspondence;  as,    'Wi 

are    ill    receipt    Of   the   above  mentioned    order   and 
wish  tO  thank   voil  for  sunn  .' 

The    word    same    should    not    be    Used     is    it     i^ 

now  too  frequently,  In  commercial  correspondence 

in    substitution    for    it.      If   "the   same "    is   eor- 

rectlj  used,  a  noun  is  Implied;   as,     il  is  the  same 

ring    to   an    Illness     as    he    suffered    from.'' 

However   do  not   s.,v    "Tell  me  what    you  wish. 

arid  the  sown     meaning  ft    will  be  attended  to." 

tso  often  used  wht  r  is  the  proper 

word.      \  gale  blowing  to-daj   with  a  velocity  of 

n  hour  is  similar  to.  but  is  not  the 

as     one    that    blew    with    a    vcloeitv    of   sixtj 

miles   oni    yi  although   it    has   the  same 

i\UJ1    Of  v. 


w     H    S.,"   Petoskey,    Mich. — "(1)  I   notice, 

that  some  noted  authors  use  the  expressions 
'somebody  else's'  and  •  nobody  else's,'  while  others. 
equally  noted,  write  them  'somebody's  else'  and 
'nobody's  else.'  Please  let  me  know  which,  if 
either,  is  correct.  (2)  What  is  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  noun    produce  "/ 

(1)  The  expressions  some  one  else,  any  one  else, 
every  erne  else,  somebody  else,  etc..  arc  in  good 
usage  treated  as  substantive  phrases  and  have  the 
possessive  inflection  upon  the  else;  as,  somebody 
risi's  umbrella;  but  some  prefer  to  treat  them 
simply  as  elliptical  expressions;  as.  the  umbrella 
,-  somebody's  'Is/  (i.e.,  other  than  the  person 
previously  mentioned).  (2)  The  noun  produce 
is  correctly  pronounced  prod'yus — <*  as  in  not, 
u  as  in  rule. 

"M.  F.  R."  Cincinnati.  ( >hio— "  Which  is 
correct,  supercede  or  supersede?'' 


Supersede  is  the  correct  form. 


"  K.  Macl.,"  Philadelphia.  Pa. — "Kindly  give 
me  some  information  concerning  the  term  Scapa 
Finn  meaning,  derivation,  history,  and  any  other 
details 

In  Scotch  the  word  scapa  means  "head"  and 
flow  means  "sea."  Scapa  Flow  is  the  portion 
of  the  sea  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  which  extends  from  Pomona  to  the  Pent- 
land  Firth.  It  is  fifteen  miles  long  and  about 
eight  miles  wide,  anil  opens  by  Hoy  Sound  in  the 
northwest  joining  Pentland  Firth  in  the  south 
near  the  Island  of  Swona  The  term  scapa  may 
perhaps  be  traced  to  the  Gaelic  sgapadh,  to 
scatter,  spreadi 

"T.    S.    McV."    Bristol,   Tenn. — "Please  give 
me   the   following   information       (1)    Shortest    and 
~t     distance    across    the    English     Channel. 
origin  of  the  word  doughboy." 

(1)  In  width  the  English  Channel  extends  from 
21  miles  to  about  150,  the  shortest  distance  being 
from  Dover  to  Calais.  (2)  The  origin  of  the  word 
doughboy  is  given  las — "So  called  bj  cavalrymen 
because  of  t  he  globular  buttons  on  their  uniforms." 

"C.    P.    I.         New  field.    X     Y.   -'Why   was   the 
country    we   have  always   known   as   Sertia   called 
:  after  tin-  war  broke  out'.' 

(1)  The  English-speaking  races  alone  write 
the  word  Servia  with  a  t  instead  of  a  '».  a  prac- 
tise resented  by  the  Serbs  as  suggesting  the 
derivation  of  their  name  from  the  Latin  .Si  mis. 
a  slave.  The  Servian  translation  is  Srbiya. 
Pliny  referred  to  the  Sirbi,  and  Ptolemy  referred 
to  the  Serboi,  The  Servian  derivation  is  of 
German  origin,  schafarik,  suggesting  that  it 
originallv  meant  "producing  people,"  that  is, 
people   who   produce. 

E    C    C,"    Birmingham,   England. — "Pit 

give  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  possessivfl 
of  Jesus." 

The  possessive  of  Jesus  is  Jesus'.  It  does  not 
take  an  additional  "s"  whether  followed  by  a 
sibilant  or  not.  Thus,  we  find  Cow  per.  in  177'.", 
wrote.  "Jet  is'  name."  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
John  12:9,  Revised  Version.  "Jesus  sake.  '  In 
singing  hymns  the  possessive  is  not  pronounced, 
but  in  common  speech  it  is  ji'zus-it  i  as  in 
potto  .  U  as  in  but,  i  as  in  habit. 

W     «■    r    W.."  Caldwell.  N.  J      "  Kindly  give  tha 

correct   pronunciation  of  the  name  ,S/, /),', 

The  name  Stephen  is  correctly  pronounced 
ste'nn  —the  lirst  I  as  in  me,  the  second  as  in  pen, 
some  persons  mispronounce  the  word  as  if  it  were 
spelled  >'<  fen.      There  is  no  sanction  for  this. 

M  C  \  ,"  Provincetown,  Mass.-  Us 
decrees  and  grammar  rules;  "  You  Id  n  "  is  correct 
English  t  ndcr  normal  English  of  the  old  school, 
•  Thou  wert"  would  be  correct,  >>iu  this  is  now 
archaic,  and  "You  were,"  altho  a  plural,  may  be 
construed  as  a  singular. 

I       I  London.   Out ..   Canada.-     "Which 

of  the  two  following  sentences  is  eorroct — 'I 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  J  ou  anv  more  than  can  be 
avoided'.  1  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you  any  more 
than  can  not  be  av  oided    ' 

'The  sentences  are  elumsv  'The  intention  is  to 
s.iv  1  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you  more  than  is 
nceessarv ." 

B    B    C        Laramie,  Wyo. — As  was  pointed 
out   in  'Tin     l.i  RARJ    DIGEST  for  May    15,   191*. 

the  quotation.  "If  a  man  write  a  better  book, 
preach  a  belter  sermon,  or  make  a  better  mouse- 
trap than  his  neighbor,  tho  he  build  his  house  in 
the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path 
to  his  floor  "  was  written  Ivy  Elbert  Hubbard,  of 
1    ist  Aurora.  N.  Y. 
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FOUR  WHEEL 
DRIVE  TRUCKS 

Hauling  the  Load  to  the  Point  of 

— The  Advantage  of  Greater  Traction  Potwer 

A  truck  that  delivers  your  load  out  of  immediate  reach  away  from  the  point 
of  use,  because  of  bad  going,  often  eats  up  in  extra  labor  more  than  it  saves 
on  the  haul.  Real  truck  efficiency  lies  in  carrying  a  load  any  place  and 
delivering  it  on  time  where  it  is  needed,  in  spite  of  bad  going.  Jackson  four 
wheel  drive  trucks  will  do  that,  making  every  haul  a  profitable  one,  saving 
handling  and  eliminating  the  costly  stalls  along  the  line. 


The  secret  lies  in  the  perfected  four 
wheel  drive  used  in  the  Jackson.  Push 
and  pull  in  all  the  four  wheels  give 
double  the  usual  traction,  whether  in 
deep  sand,  swamp  Jand,  mudholes,  or 
over  cut-up  roads,  dirt,  stone  and  gravel 
piles,  hills  or  mountains. 

Though  massive  and  brutish  in  its  abil- 
ity, the  Jackson  rides,  drives  and  con- 
trols as  easily  as  a  passenger  car.  The 
driver  rides  in  comfort  in  a  cushioned, 
dome-lighted,  all-weather  coupe-cab, 
with  adjustable  windows  and  wind- 
shield. Equipped  with  self-starter  and 
easy  steering  device. 


•No  Hill  Too  Steep- 
No  Sand  Too  Deep 


The  Jackson  is  ideal  forconstruc 
tion  work,  mining,  logging,  con- 
tracting or  other  hea\  J  -duty sen 
ice.  Its  ability  to  dump  stone  and 
gravel  in  the  center  of  the  road 
makes  it  advantageous  in  road 
building.      Built  in  >n    ca- 

pacity. Write  for  details  and 
specifications,  or  arrange  t«>r  a 
demonstration. 

Jackson  Motors  Corporation 

Dipt.  156,  Jackson  Motori  WAg. 

Jackson,  Mich. 


Use 
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Gramm  -  Bernstein  5-Ton 
with  square-cornered  dump 
body,  as  used  by  contrac- 
tors and  road-builders 


I 


t  is  a  fact  that  most  Gramm-Bernstein  owners,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  invest  in  another  Gramm-Bernstein  when  they 
increase  their  hauling  equipment. 

The  fleet-user  does  not  comb  the  market.     He  orders  a  Gramm- 
Bernstein.     The  one-truck  user  does  the  same. 
Both  act  with  entire  confidence.     They  know  their  new  trucks, 
also,  will  be  paying  investments. 

They  have  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  their  confidence — the 
reason,  of  course,  being  their  Gramm-Bernstein  experience. 

They  have  checked  operating  costs,  and  maintenance  costs  as 
well,  and  found   them  lower. 

They  have  checked  the  work,  and  found  it  better  done. 

They  have  seen  their  own  trucks  far  outlast  others,  and  appreciate 

that  important  saving. 

They  may  not  know  that  the  greater  economy,  the  greater  work- 
ing ability,  and  the  longer  life  of  the  Gramm-Bernstein  are  due 
to  superior  engineering  and  superior  construction. 

They  seek  better  hauling, and  they  get  better  hauling  at  lower  cost. 
Now,  to  all  the  other  Gramm-Bernstein  savings,  is  added  another 
supplying   the  worm-drive  models  with   necessary    equipment 
which,   at   current  prices,   is  worth  $550  to  $600. 

Send  for  the  Gramm-Bernstein  dealer,  and  get  the  facts  which 
make  this  truck  one  of  the  most  consistent  repeaters  in  America. 

All  Grontnt- Bernstein  Transmissions  are  trouMe*proof  and  art  provided 
with  ,i  p,i,i  i:ii  attaching  Gramm'i  Bask  Patent  Power  Take-off.  Dealers 
and  truck  otvru  >  thouid  assure  themselves  riuit  any  trucks  purchased  with 
p<.:k,r   r  i.i  not  Infringe  /'.  .*.  Granun'i  Bask  Patent  No.  1 1'>  4994 

The   Gramm  -Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio 

Pioneers  Since  l'>oi     Builders  of  the  First  Liberty    U.S.A..    Truck 
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GRAMM-BERNSTEIN  TRUCKS 
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Q)rnell:\^)odBoard 

TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  LATH  AND  PLASTER  -For  WALLS,  CEILINGS  AND  PARTITIO 


When  the  Carpenter  Mores  Out— You  More  In! 

"^TO  waiting  weeks  for  walls  and  ceilings  to  dry  if  you 
-^  use  this  Oatmeal  Finished  wood-board  instead  of 
lath  and  plaster. 

In  new  construction  you  nail  Cornell  right  to  the  joists 
and  studding  in  any  one  of  a  wide  variety  of  attractive 
panel  schemes.  Also  used  by  thousands  right  over  old 
plaster  that  has  chipped,  cracked  or  fallen. 

Three  valuable  improvements  distinguish  Cornell  from 
all  other  wall  boards — so  be  sure  to  order  from  lumber 
yards  that  supply  the  genuine  Cornell: 

i — Cornell's  Fashionable  Oatmeal  Finish 
i — Cornell's  Mill'Primed  Surface 
3 — Cornell's  Triple-Sizing 

Send  us  the   coupon  for  sample  board,  booklet  of 
i        Cornell  Interiors  and  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

Cornell  Wood  Products  Co.,  General  Offices,  Chicago,  III. 

Out  Modem  Mills  at  Cornell,  Wisconsin,  and  extensive  limber 

lands  insure  the  fulfillment  of  all  guarantees  and  .  u 


Cornell  is  primed  at  the  mill  both 
sides,  so  takes  a  pet 
calcimine  or  paint  without  the 
work  and  expense  of  a  sizing  coat 


For  i 

lion  Cornell  makt 
ceilings  and  partitions,  bet' 
rigid.  rrresistr 

ly  applied  with  hammer  .. 
Two  widths, 32  and  JS  in.;  i 
6  to  16  feet. 


■ 


For  Sample  Board 

CORNEL]    WOOD   PRODU<  l  9   CO. 
Dapt,  B3,  S(..u-i  ■ka  BU*.  Cfalauo,  111. 

Send   tne   free  Ma  .  II- 

\\  ,  . 

Uh 
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FOR  WOMEN 

The  Ely  School Greenwich,  Conn- 
Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  <"• 

Colonial  School Washington.  I).  ('. 

Brenau  College-Conservatory.  .Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfre>  .  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the  Woods,  Ind. 
Maryland  College  for  Women. Lutherville,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Forest  Glen,  Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Choate  School Boston,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary .  .  .  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis;  Mo. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  \    J. 

Kent  Place      Summit,  N.  .1. 

Highland  Manor    .  \.  .«.   Rochi  lie,  N     i 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School.  .      Binghamton,  N ',.  \  . 
Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson.  N .  Y. 
Ossining  School       Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School Poughkeepsie,  \ .  ,i  . 

Scudder  School  New  York  City 

The  Knox  School. Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  V 

Beechwood  School Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Devon  Manor    I  '.  ^  on,  I'a. 

Highland  Hall      Hollidaysburg.  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary.  .  Lititz,  i'a. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz  School,  I'a. 

•  The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  I'a. 

The  Cowles  School  Philadelphia,  I'a. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School   Swarthmo 

Ward-Belmont  Seminary Naslnille.  Tenn 

Fairfax  Hall  ...  1  lasic,   \  a. 

Hollins  College  Hollins,  Vu. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  Staunton,  V.i. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lynchburg;,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary.       Buena  \  i 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va, 

Siiiims  Col  .  Bristi  I,  \  a. 

s«  eel  Bri 

I  ewisburg  Si  urinary  urg,  u    ^  ■'■ 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 
Milford  School  MilforrL 

Chaunrv  Hall  Si  hool 

Deerfleld  Academj  I)©    field,  Mass 

Wilbraham  Acadenrj  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worceeti    .  Mass. 
Peddie  tnstituti  Hightstown,  \    1 

iilia  in  .,..,.  \    ^ 

■.  town-on-Hudson,  \     \ 
Mi  u  ersburg  Academv  '  irg,  I'a. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 
Hitchcock  M ill i  ;n\      San 

The  Army  &  Navy  Preparatory  School 

u  ashington,  I '   C. 

■  Military  Academj  Culver,  ind. 

Shattuck  School  Faribault,  Minn. 

Bordentown  Military  lns(      Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Manliua,  St.  John's  School         Manlius,  N    'i 
Mohegan  lake  Mohegan  Lake,  N    1 

ttn'a  Militarj  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N    V 
Fishhurne  Military  School        Waynesbi 
Randolph-Macmi  A,  idemy      Iron: 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  and  CAMPS  for  BOYS 

Culver  Summer  Schools Culver,  Ind. 

Bear  Mountain  Camp Harrison,  Me. 

The  Kineo  Camps    Harrison.  Me. 

Camp  Waganaki    East  Stoneham.  Me, 

Camp  Winnecook Unity.  Me. 

Winona  Camps      Denmark.  Me. 

Bob-White  Ashland.    Ma- 

Georgia  Military'  Academy's  Camp 

Highland  I^ike.  N 

Camp  Wachusett     Holderneas,  N    H 

Camp  Champlain Lake  Champlain,  N.  V. 

Dan  Beard  Camp Flushing.  N".   V*. 

Ethan  Allen  Saugerties.  N.  Y. 

Kyle  Camp      Catskills,  N.  Y. 

Petite  France  N'.«  York  City 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine  .  .  Adirondacks.  \.  Y. 

Camp  Wake  Robin     Woodland, N.  Y. 

Camp  Kawasawa 

Cumberland  River  Bluffs.  Tenn. 
Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  Alta,  W     \  a. 

CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Camp  Cowasset North  Falmouth.  Mass. 

Sargent  Camps    Cambridge.  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  Brewster,    Mas- 

Camp  Nakanawa 

Cumberland  Mountains,  Tenn. 

Camp  Minnetonka       Monmouth.   Me. 

Camp  Teconnet China.  Me, 

Wyonegonic         Denmark,  Me. 

Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska.  \    I 

The  Tall  Pines Bennington.  N.  H. 

Nytis  Lodge        Adirondacks.  N     N 

Pine  Tree  Camp Pocono  Mountains.  I'a. 

Camp  Farwell  Wells   River.  \'t. 

The  Teela-Wooket  Camps  Roxbury,  \t. 

Camp  Winneshewauka Lunenburg.  Yt . 

Wynona  Fairli  8,  VI 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

American  College  of  Physical  Education 

t Ihicago,  III. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston.  Mass. 

The  Sargent  School  Cambridge,  Mass, 

The  Elizabeth  General  Hospital,  Tr.  School 

Elisabeth,  \    J 
Russell  Sage  College  Troj  ,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  School  Saratoga  Spring.  N.  Y. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  (Co-Ed.) 

Northwestern  University Evanston,  111.. 

FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Stewart  Home  Training  School   Frankfort,  K-. . 
Pat  k side  Home  School. .  .        Muskegon.   Mich. 

The  Bancroft  School   Haddontield.  N.   I 

i  ux  Manor      Berwj  n.  I'a. 

The  Hedley  School  (ilenside.  I'a. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children.  ..Roslyn,    I'a. 

STAMMERERS 

Bogue  Institute  Indianapolis.   Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers' Institute.      Boston.  Mass. 
North-Western  School,  Inc.  .    Milwaukee.  Wis. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  Golden.   Colo. 

Bliss  Electrical  School  Washington.  1>.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Burdett  College 

Michigan  State  Auto  School 


Boston 
Detroit 


Mich. 
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The  Warner  &  Swasey   Co.,   Cleveland, 

Ohio.      Truscon   Standard  Building, 

Type  )  with  Lantern,  oo  x  176 ' 


Altyni   J  ■  .rUnd. 

Ohto.    Trusc on    Standa- 

Tyl><  140 


A  Few  Users   in  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

American  Chain  Company 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Company 

Allyne-Ryan  Foundry 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

Camden  Forge  Company 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 

Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Company 

Detroit  Twist  Drill  Company 

Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company 

Erie  Tool  Works 

Edgemoor  Iron  Company 

Erie  Forge  &  Steel  Company 

Heine  Safety  Boiler  Works 

}Iisey-Wolf  Machine  Company 

lngersoll-Rand  Company 

Industrial  Works 

Interstate  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

)essop  Steel  Company 

Lock  Joint  Pipe  Company 

Link  Beit  Company 

Mahoning  Foundry  Company 

Marylajul  Bolt  and  Forge  Company 

Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Company 

D.  ].  Ryan  Foundry  Company 

Stanley  Works 

Titan  Metal  Company 

Vulcan  Iron  Works 

Warner  &  Swasey  Company 


Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

Big  User  of  these  Buildings 


The  iron  and  steel  industry  shows  its 
appreciation  of  Truscon  Standard  Build- 
ings in  a  most  tangibleway  by  repeatedly 
reordering  them.  Its  leaders  provide  a 
definite  place  for  them  in  permanent 
building  programs,  not  alone  because 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  steel  as  a  build- 
ing material,  but  also  because  of  the 
exact  adaptation  of  Truscon  Standard 
Buildings  to  all  requirements. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are 
quickly  and  economically  erected. 
They  are  fireproof,  well-ventilated, 
easily  heated  and  afford  ample  day- 
light. Built  entirely  of  interchangeable 
steel  panels — they  can  be  easily  en- 
larged, or   taken  down  and  re-erected 


in    a    new    location    without  loss.       In 

addition    Truscon    Standard  Buildings 

cost  less  than  any  other  type  of 
permanent  construction. 

Hence  they  are  widely  used  in  num- 
erous industries,  as  factories,  ware- 
houses, foundries,  tool  rooms,  multiple 
garages,  cafeterias,  machine  shops,  etc. 
Furnished  in  many  types  with  hip, 
monitor  or  saw-tooth  roof,  in  any  length, 
various  heights  and  widths  to  I  00  feet- 

Write  today  for  complete  informa- 
tion and  estimates;  indicating  size 
and    purpose    of    desired    building 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Warehouses  and  Sale*    Offices    in    Principal    Cities 


TRUSCON 


Group   of   Truscon   Standard    Buildings   for 
Lhcrty   Iron  &■  Wire    Works.    Norfolk.    1  a 


STANDARDWBUILDINGS 

J^L 
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Habirshaw  Insulated  Wire -Plus 


Tu 


(    ! 
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HIS  map  is  a  graphic  representation 
of  the  national  marketing  of  Habirshaw  in- 
sulated wire,  through  the  branches  and  sub- 
branches  of  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
Every  important  center  in  the  United  States 
is  brought  into  touch  with  ample  reserve 
stocks  of  Habirshaw  wire  by  this  wide-spread 
and  efficient  service  of  warehousing  and 
distribution. 


Key  to  Map 


-o-  o 


-6. 


-»■ 


Locations  of  Western  Electric  houses 

Indicates  houses  carrying  complete  stocks  of  Habirshaw  wire 
exclusively  and  in  which  a  Habirshaw  sales  service  representative 
is  located. 

♦     Represents  houses  carrying  complete  stocks  of  Habirshaw  wire. 

O    Signifies   houses   through     which  Habirshaw  products  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

,^-— ""  Black  line  ties  in  sub -branch  with  its  branch  house — where  Habir- 
shaw representative  is  located.  All  these  houses  carry  Habirshaw 
wire   exclusively. 

■v — ^  Broken  line  ties  in  houses  not  carrying  stock  to  Habirshaw  stock 
houses  supplying  their  requirements  of  wire  and  cable. 


HABIRSHAW 

For  mote  than  thirty  yean     pr.ictic.illv  from  the  beginning  of  the  electrical  industry —        •  Ty%»^%-%  %sy  -m^  T\"\1 

tiabirshavi  Insulated  Wire  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  of  quality  all  over  the  World  A&U  l/C  wL  Lf  1/ 


yi  ^z^z^k^^m^^Z. 
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Western  Electric  Companys  Service 


H 


ABTRSHAW  Wire  and  Cable  is  ma  meet  all  I 

requirements  for  communication  or  tin.'  transmission  of  eh 

trie  power. 

Not  only  for  the  simple  devices  of  the  home,  but  for  e\  cry 
conceivable  machine  or  device  of  the  industrial  world,  wher- 
ever electricity  is  used  as  power. 

Electrical  experts  as  well  as  industrial  engineers  and 
architects  highly  respect  the  uniform  quality  of  Habirshaw 
Insulated  Wire. 

Our  corps  of  engineers  is  constantly  co-operating  with 
them  in  the  interest  of  meeting  advances  in  electrical  scieiv 

These  engineers  have  for  their  experimental   and  testing 
stations    the    modern    Habirshaw    plants    and    laboratori 
equipped  with  every   resource  of  mechanical  skill   and  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Through  intimate  touch  with  the  demands  of  the  electrical 
world,  by  reason  of  its  43  branch  houses,  the  Western  Electric 
Company  can  supply  not  only  the  services  of  the  Habirshaw 
engineering  corps,  but  Habirshaw  Wire  to  meet  the  needs  tor 
all  transmission  and  communication  purposes. 

This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Wrestern  Electric  Com- 
pany's purpose  is  to  supply  almost  any  electrical  equipment 
material,  device  or  machine  known  to  modern  electric  scien 
completes  an  economic  electrical  equipment  service  unequalled 
in  this  country  today. 

Obviously,  great  economy  is  effected  by  selecting  the 
Western  Electric  Company  as  an  exclusive  source  of  electric 
equipment,  supply  and  service. 

The    Western    Electric    Company    sells    to    dealers,    con- 
tractors and  central  stations  everywhere  electric  material 
standard  quality. 

Habirshaw  wire  may  be  secured  on  request  in  any  Western 
Electric  house,  but  is  carried  in  stock  in  the  following  Branch 
I  louses: 


Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 

NashviHt  Youngsloun 


Cleveland 


Chicago 

Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Grand  Rapid* 
Detroit 

St.  Louis 

phi* 

San  Francisco 

Oakland 


Insulated  Wire  &  Cable 


the  test  of  time  " 


Habirshaw  Wire  Manufactured   by  Habirshaw    Wirt    Distributed    by 

Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co.  W  Mejfern    Electric   Compart? 

Incorporated 

10    East    43rd    Street,    New    York  Offices      in      All      Principal      C        n 

Habirshaw  Power  Cable* — Rubber,  Varnished  Cambric   and   Parxr — Sector  and  Concentric 


[v--® 
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You  Men  Who  Look  Ahead 

Realize  that  now  is  the  time  to  secure  large  production. 

The  demand  exists — meet  it  by  producing  more  and  increase 
your  profits. 

You  can  quickly  provide  additional  storage  or  manufacturing 
space  by  using  Hydraulic  Steel  Buildings — obtainable 
without  delay. 


Built  in  sixteen  differenl  types,  theymeet 
the  needs  of  practically  every  industry. 

They  conic  in  standard  units  which  are 
quickly  erected  so  thai  erection  is  a  mat- 
ter of  only  a  few  da\  s. 

These  unit-  will  make  a  building  of  any 
length  or  width  in  multiples  of  2)^  feet. 
Large  capacity  is  obtained  by  erecting 
multiple  units  of  two  sections  (as  shown 


in  the  illustration),  or  more,  as  the  occa- 
sion may  demand.    Doors  and   windows 

may  be  placed  in  any  pari  of  the  building. 

A  building  thus  made  is  portable — 
easily  taken  down,  moved  to  another  loca- 
tion and  re-erected  without  damage  or  loss. 

"Hydraulic"    Steel  Buildings  are,  fur- 
thermore, strong,  weather-tight,  fireproof, 
durable,  attractive,  permanent,  and 
sonable  in  cost. 


"Hydraulic"  Steel  Buildings  are  suitable  for  warehouses,  machine 
shops,  foundries,  garages,  shop  restaurants,  bunk  houses,  factories 
and  .numerous  other  structures. 

Our  engineers  zvill  gladly  furnish  additional  details 
and  assist  you  in  deciding  upon  the  type  best  suited  for 
your  purpose. 

THE    HYDRAULIC     STEELCRAFT    COMPANY 

o/THE    HYDRAULIC   STEEL  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Standardized  Pressed  Steel  Portable    Buildings; 

Wall,  Column,  Sewer,  Tunnel,  House,    irch   Pan  and  Flat  Slab 

Forms;  Reinforcing  Jiars;  and  Concreti   ■  iors 


Bk                                  es: 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

Sincor  Building 

Fisher  Building 

Book  Building 

-l^iiiJii 

Standardized.— Pressed  Steel— Portable 
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The  Development 
of  SAFETY  and  HINGES 


IN  olden  times  high  walls,  huge  city  gates 
and  massive  metal  hinges  protected  a  com- 
munity from  its  foe.  Today  city  walls  and 
gates  are  unnecessary  but  hinges  have  sur- 
vived to  furnish  safety  and  add  convenience. 
Now,  as  of  yore,  hinges  make  doors  possible! 

In  ancient  times  and  up  until  fifty  years  ago 
a  hinge  was  a  hinge — no  more.  Today  con- 
ditions are  different.  With  other  develop- 
ments hinges  have  assumed  a  new  identity. 

The  name  Mc Kinney  has  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  hinge  making.  McKinney  Hinges 
and  Butts  have  set  a  new  standard  by  which 
other  similar  products  are  judged  for  quality, 
endurance  and  usefulness.  They  make  better 
doors  possible! 


To  last  indefinitely,  to  swing  back  and  forth 
day  after  day  without  sagging  or  even  a  squeak 
— that  is  the  creed  of  every  McKinney  H  inge. 

No  matter  what  the  architectural  design — 
whether  it  be  massive  portal  or  small  c 
ment  window,  there  is  a  McKinney  Hinge  or 
Butt  of  proper  beauty  and  design  to  fit,    They 

rill  every  hinge  need — perfectly. 

in  your  plans  for  building  or  repairs  re- 
member the  name  McKinney.  Sec  that  it  is 
stamped  on  the  Hinges  or  Butts  you  buy. 
By  so  doing  you  will  be  assured  years  of  un- 
interrupted service  and  artistic  architectural 
harmony. 

Don't  just  ask  tor  hinges.     Rememtx  i  the 

name  McKinney  ! 


Also  manufacturers  of  McKinney 
f&rage  and  farm'  building  door- 
hardivare,  furniture  hardware 
and  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks. 
These  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks 
eliminate  the  need  of  extra  help- 
ers and  cut  trucking  costs  in  half. 


MCKINNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 


McKINNEY  MAM  FACT!  RING  CO.,  Pittsburgh,    Western  Office,  State-Lake  Bldg.,  Chicago.    Export  Refrewataooii 
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THE  way  each  workman  does  his 
job  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
measure  of  a  plant's  standard.  Billings 
and  Spencer  tools,  drop  forgings 
and  machines  gain  their  distinction 
from  the  craftsmanship  of  such  men 
as  this,  backed  by  the  ideals  of  half  a 
century.  Our  men  are  proud  of  their 
work   and   we  are   proud   of  them. 
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INGS   Gr9  SPENCER  CO.  V 

HARTFORD,    CONN.  J 
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Fuller-Built 
Landmark/ 


1.  Grain  Elevators  at 
Quebec,  Canada. 

Harbour  Commissioners 
Engineers 

2.  West  Virginia  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.  Plant, 
Tyrone,  Pa. 

F.  G.  Ten  Broeci,  Engineer. 

3.  Addition  to  Ford 
Motor  Plant, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Albert  Kahn,  Architect. 
Ernest  IVilby,  Associate. 

4-  Kipawa  Co.  Pulp, 
Paper  &  Sulphite 
Plant.Temiskaming, 
Canada. 

H.  S.  Ferguson,  Engineer 


JhJBEH 


When  we  build  by  the  Acre 

The  covering  of  acres  of  country,  with  the  many 
widely  different  types  of  structures  that  go  to 
make  up  modern  industrial  plants,  Is  an  impor- 
tant part  ot  the  building  activity  of  the  Fuller 


organization. 


The  four  plants  here  shown  cover  a  large  n 
of  acreage    but  even  more  important,  they  give 
some    indication  of  the   vast    diversity   ot    our 
building  operations. 

The  economy  of  building  at  any 
time  lies  in  building  right. 


The   Fuller   Industrial    Engii 
Corporation  supplements  the  build' 
ing  service  oj  the  ( .  iller 

Company   with    expert    < 
ability  capable  of  handling  the 
signing  and  equipping  of   Indus: 
plants  oj  all  kinds  with  maximum 
speed  and  economy. 


I.L 


FULLER 
BUILDING 

INDUSTRIAL  ,j 

,0$ 


George  A.  Fuller  Company" 


New  York 
Boston 
St.  Louis 
Montreal 


Washington 
Now  Orleans 
Haiti  more 
Pittsburgh 


i  hicago 
Cleveland 

Kansas   City 

Detroit 


PhUadelpti  I 
Buffalo 

w  ilmingtoo,  N.  C. 
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Transmits  the  power  without  the  shock 

The  strain  on  the  universal  joint  is  intensified  with  every  irregularity  of  the  road 


MUD  holes — sharp  turns — steep  hills — 
worn-out  roads — all  test  the  universal 
joint.  At  every  irregularity  in  the  road 
the  universal  joint  must  adapt  itself  to  abrupt 
changes  in  the  angle  of  the  drive  shaft.  Con- 
stantly twisted — constantly  wrenched — the  uni- 
versal joint  must  still  transmit  a  smooth,  even 
flow  of  power  to  the  rear  axle. 

Metal  joints  wear  loose  under  this  severe 
strain.  They  transmit  road  shocks  and  engine 
shocks  which  rack  the  bearings,  differential  and 
transmission.  The  more  the  metal  joint  becomes 
worn  the  harder  is  the  strain. 

Cushioning  the  shocks  and  strains 

To  save  your  car  this  severe  wear  and  tear, 
the  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint  has  been 
designed.  Built  of  flexible  fabric  discs,  it  ab- 
sorbs the  blows  that  rack  the  gears  and  bearings. 
The  Thermoid-Hardy  Joint  transmits  the  power 
without  the  shock. 

Having  no  metal-to-metal  wearing  surfaces 
the  Thermoid-Hardy  Joint  cannot  wear  loose. 
It  requires  no  lubrication — no  constant  attention. 

Fanwise  construction  for  strength 

The  patented  fanwise  construction  of  the 
flexible  fabric  discs  gives  the  Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal  Joint  its  extraordinary  strength.     This 


//)  building  up  the  Hex- 
hie  fabric  discs,  the  several 
layers  of  fabric  are  put 
together  so  that  the 
etrands  in  each  piece  run 
in  a  different  direction. 
This  patented  fanwise 
construction  provides  the 
greatest  tensile  strength. 
In  a  laboratory  test,  made 
recently  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, the  drive  shaft, 
itself.  Was  twisted  at  a 
total  stress  of  21.700  inch 
pounds  wi thou  I  injury  to 
the  universal  Joint, 


unique  construction,  illustrated  below,  is  the 
only  way  in  which  uniform  strength  and  elasticity 
can  be  obtained. 

Adopted  by  leading  manufacturers 

On  more  than  fifty  cars,  trucks  and  tractors — 
the  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint  is  being 
installed  as  standard  equipment.  It  has  stood 
severe  tests  for  endurance — in  many  cars  running 
60,000  miles  without  replacement  or  adjustment 
of  any  kind. 

When  you  ride  in  a  car  equipped  with 
Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints — notice  the 
absence  of  backlash,  jerks  and  rattles  that  are  so 
common  with  worn-out  metal  joints.  Observe 
how  smoothly  the  car  starts — how  much  more 
quietly  it  runs,  even  over  rough  roads. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "Universal  Joints — 
Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It  will  give  you  in 
detail  the  construction  of  the  Thermoid-Hardy 
Joint,  records  of  performance,  opinions  of  leading 
engineers  and  manufacturers  who  have  adopted  it. 


Ihermoid  Rubber  Company 

Sole  American  Manufacturers 

Factory  and  Offices:  Trenton,  New-  Jersey 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Detroit 

Cleveland  Atlanta  Philadelphia        Pittsburgh 

Boston  London  Paris  Turin 


LIST  OF  USERS 

an-British  Mfg.  Co. 
Allis-Chalmen  Mfg.  Co. 
Anderson  Motor  Co. 
["he  Autocar  Co. 
Available   i  ruck  Co. 
Barley  Motor  Car  Co.  (Roan.rr 
Briscoe  Motor  Corp. 
Jas.  Cunningham  Son  &  Co. 
Crow-Elkhart   Motor  Co. 
Dart  Trui  k  &   Trarior  Corp. 
The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co. 
Diamond    I    Motor  Car  Co. 
Dixie  Motor  far  (  .  i 
I  toane  Motor  Truck  I 
rTageol  Motor  Cat  Co 
II.  II.  Franklin  Mi*    i  , 
Garford  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Gramm-BernBtelnMotorl  r      . 
Hebb  Motoi 

Hendrickson  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Holt  Mfg.  Co. 
International     llr.rvoter     Co.     of 

A..  Inc. 
International  Motor  Co. 
Kentucky   Wagon   Mfg     Co.,    In. 
Mint;  Motor  Car  Co. 
King  Zeitler  Co. 
Larrabee-Deyo  Motor  Trui  I 

Inc. 
Lexington  Motor  Co. 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America 
Maxwell  Motor  Corp. 
M<  nominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Mir.  .  t  Motors  C'o. 
Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 
M<  Farlan  Motor  Co 
N<  Ison  &  LcMoon 
I      A.  Nelson  Motor  Car  (  .. 
\'  Ison  Motor  Tru.  k  Co. 
I  >.  A.  Newcomei  Co 
OConnell  Motor  Truck  Co 
'  "liver   Iractor  Co. 
Oneida  Motoi   1  ruck  Co. 
Packard  Motoi  I     r  Co 
Parker  Motoi    I  ruck  Co. 
I'll  tee- Anow   Motoi  Car  Co. 
K.  o  Motor  Car  Co 

Koot  &  Vcndevoon  Engjn'g  Co 
Sanford  Motoi   rruci 
Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Stoughton  Wagon  t  o 

St udebaker  t  or ,. 
Stat.     Mai   I  tat  toi  l 
1  emnlai  Motoi-  • 
l  isga  si.  .1  &  iron  i  .■ 
1  on   Motor  Co. 
1  raffic  Motor  Trn.  k  Corp. 
1  ranaport   1  iu.  k  (  ,. 
1  win  City  four  \\  heel  Drii 
Inc. 

Walter   Motoi     I  m.  L    I 

\\  ard-Laf  ran  .    rruci 
W  at-oll  Produi  r-  tin, 
\\  u  hita  Motoi-  i 
11.  I.,  w  Ucox  Motoi  (  ■ 
J.  (     Wilson  <  o. 
Willys-*  )\ .  tl.oi.l.   In, 
jj   Zeitlei   .s   Lamoon    I 
tot   Co. 


Thermoid-Hardy 

UNIVERSAL  JOINT 

Fantvist    construction  >•"    strength 


k' 
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Thirty   Denominations   are   going   Together 


OUT  of  the  war  the.  Christian 
Churches  emerged  with  a 
new  sense  of  the  urgency  of  their 
Master's  command. 

"We  must  go  forward,"  tiny 
said.  And  each  denomination 
planned  its  own  "Forward  Move- 
ment" to  deepen  the  spiritual  life 
of  its  memhers  and  equip  itsell 
with  money  and  power. 

Then  came  the  greater  thought 
"It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  go 
forward.  We  must  he  sure  that 
there  is  no  waste  of  effort;  that 
ever\-  man  and  dollar  do  their 
utmost  in  service. 

"We  must  go  forward  to- 
gether." 

So  rhe  Interchurch  World  Mo\  e- 

mnit  was  formed,  a  clearing  house 
through      which      thirty      gnat 
denominations — without      saci  ific- 
bg    their    identity    in    any    way 
can    cooperate    in    the    service    of 
Jesus  Christ. 


A    Sur\  i  •>      in  \i     Every 

BUSINESS    Man    Mi  st 

Admire 

FOR  more  than  a  year  trained 
experts  have  been  at  work 
making  a  scientific  survey  of  the 
whole-  world,  and  of  America 
county  by  county. 

The  churches  tor  the  first  time 
in  their  history,  have  the  full 
facts. 

rhey  know  where  Vmerica  is 
overchurched  and  when  under- 
churched. 

They  know  exactly  how  they 
can  co-operate  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sion fields  to  produce  tin  Lit. 
results  in  international  education, 
international  health  .\n<\  inter- 
national good-w  ill. 

No  business  man  can  stud] 
those  surveys  without  tin-  con- 
viction that  lure  is  a  Movement 
with  its  feet  planted  en  the 
solid  ground  of  fact,  and  a  vision 


broad     <  nough     to     shim  y     the 

Church's  whole  task. 

Each   M  i  mbe  r   Now   ( li\  i  -   1 
Ihw    ;>    \   l)\i 

ON  the  basis  of  this  survej  the 
i  rx>p<  rating    denominations 

will     unite    in    a     simultaneous    fi- 
nancial  campaign  in  tin    v  « <  I 
April  25-Maj    :. 

I  he     amounts     .i-.k<  d      for 
large   in   tin  ,ti  :   th 

small    when    divided    .iiii^iil:    the 
church  members  of  tin    nation. 

I  In     a\  1 1  ag  ntribution    pi  r 

member  for  all  church  ; 
(1  ss  than  3  a  nts  pi  1  da) ,     Noth- 
ing for  the  richest    nation   in  the 
world  to  be  proud  of,  is  it :     1  he 
program   of  the    Movement    *  alls 
not    for    larg<     gifts    fn  m 
but  for  laim  t   think  1: 
on  the  pan  of  all. 

\\  In  n    j  our   chun  I 

yOU,     ;ni        and 

lu  at  t    as  \\i  || 
hook 


^INTERCHURCH  World  Movement 

of  Worth  ^America 

4^  West  18th  Stri  1  r,  New  York 
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Bark  of  the  mass  of  pulsating  iron  and 
Bteel  thai  toda\  produces  Energy,  there 
li<  long  centuries  of  striving  for  a 
means  of  multiplying  the  muscle-] m >w «-r 
of  Man.  €]J  There  is  a  distinct  obliga- 
tion, therefore,  to  be  fufillcd  by  any 
organization     thai     is    now     producing 


power-creating    mechanism.      It    is  an 

obligation  to  civilization-  to  society,  to 
posterity.  IJ  And  it  is  an  obligation 
that  is  recognized  and  acknowledged  by 
the  organization  responsible  for  the 
product  thai  the  world  associates  with 
tin*  Continental   rud  Seal. 


CONTINENTAL     MOTORS    CORPORATION 


Offices:   Detroit,  Michigan 


Factories:  Detroit-Muskegon 


jest  Excluu\c   Moiot  Manufacturers   in    the    W't.rlJ 


rant  mental  Motors 


si  \M)\ki>   POW1  R  FOR  TRUCKS     11   rOMOBIU  -    IND    ik\<   rORS 
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48  of  the  First  Fifty 

Pierce-Arrow  trucks  have  lasted  8  years  and 
are  still  running*  The  average  life  of  the 
average  truck  is  much  less*  Compare  costs  on 
this  basis* 

Be  sure  the  make  of  truck  you  buy  has  behind 
it  years  of  service*  If  the  present  model  differs 
from  last  year's  model,  it  is  still  an  experiment. 

~v  t  a  y-v    has  been  used  by  the  Standard 

-^  vJ*  *TZf  Oil  Company  to  distribute  oils 
and  greases  in  Buffalo  since  1911.  It  makes 
short  haul  deliveries  to  Standard  Oil  stations 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  so  that  its  total  mileage 
has  been  less  than  10,000  miles  a  year.     Its 

Pwork  has  been  so  dependable  and  its  operating 
^  and  maintenance  cost  so  small  that  15  other 

A  5-ton  Pierce-Arrows  were  purchased  for  simi- 

lar use   in   Buffalo.     The    company    operates 
B^  276  Pierce-Arrows  in  various  cities. 

1 


terce 


Ar 


row 


Deliver*  more  work  in  a  jjivrn 
time. 

L051  s  leu  lime  on  the  loh  and 
oti  the  job. 

-  K  vs  to  operate  .m.l 

tO  m.imi.un. 

L.i^t>    longer,    depn  ;<•■» 

,inJ  conntndi  .»  higher 

re«..ile    price    ->t    .»11    tuv. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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The  Constantly  Increasing  Number 
of  Automobile,  Motor  Truck,  Tractor 
and  Machinery  Manufacturers  Using 
Them,  Evidences  the  Broadening 
Appreciation  of  the  Superior 
Quality  of  S.  R.  B.  Bearings. 


Single  Row 


Double  Row 


ANNULAR  BALLBEARINGS 


THE  many  times  multiplied  volume  of  production  being 
achieved  for  S.  R.  B.  Bearings  has  been  with  adherence 
to  the  long  established  S.  R.  B.  ideals  —  to  produce  the  most 
dependable  of  all  bearings,  correct  in  design,  correct  in  me- 
chanical precision  and  correct  in  quality  of  steel. 


The  ability  of  S.  R.  B.  Bearings  to  stand 
up  under  the  severest  load-carrying  con- 
ditions and  to  render  the  longest  and 
most  dependable  service  has  given  them 
preference  among  successful  automotive 
engineers. 

You  will  find  S.  R.  B.  Bearings  in  those 
motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  whose 
names  are  instantly  thought  of  as  leaders 
in  their  respective  fields.  The  same  is 
rapidly  becoming  true  as  regards  the 
heading  makes  of  high  speed  industrial 
equipment,  machines  and  motors. 

STANDARD 

Steel  and  Bearings 

Incorporated 
Philadelphi  i  Piitsbwi  g 

idard  Roller  I  Braeburn  Steel  Co. 

•  -  i        i      N 

.idard  Salrs  anil  Sttviri  Dislnimtors 
Principal  Cities 

.  I     I 
.Hi  MADISON    VV1  Nl  NEM 

•rolled  mid  Oprrau 

MAR  LIN -ROCKWELL 


R 


M 
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Every  Home  Needs  the  Saw 
Most  Carpenters  Use 


You  have  always  needed  a  good  saw. 

For  the  next  few  years  you  will  need 
one  more  than  ever.  Carpenters  are 
going  to  be  too  busy  putting  up  build- 
ings to  come  around  and  fix  your  coal 
bin  and  your  porch  screens,  etc. 

There's  fun  in  doing  these  things 
yourself  if  you  have  the  right  tools. 
A  Disston  saw,  clean,  bright  and  keen, 
will  sing  its  way  through  the  plank 
you  want  cut.  It  will  stay  sharp  a 
long  time.  And  it  will  give  such  good 
service  that  you  will  take  care  of  it 
the  way  you  care  for  your  pet   razor. 


That's  the  kind  <>t  treatment  .1  I)i^i<>n 
Saw  deserves,  and  get--  from  ^<«k1  car- 
penters and  good  citizens  everywhere, 

Disston  Saws  arc  made  ol  Disston- 
Made  Steel.  They  cut  true  because 
they   are   balanced    and    set   correctly. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers  in  .ill  the  big 
and  little  tow  ns. 

How  to  use  a  saw,  how  tn  lake  ^are 
of  it  and  get  the  most  out  of  it  is  Told 
in  the  Disston  Booklet  on  Saws.  Write 
for  it.  The  book  will  make  you  buy 
a  Disston  Saw,  but  you  will  always  be 
glad  you  did. 


HENRY   DISSTON  &  SONS,   Inc. 
General  Offices:  Philadelphia,  U.S.   \. 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


10 

I — 
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Sixes  of  tomorrow 

must  be  built,  we  claim,  like  this 

When  the  struggle  in  motordom  comes,  a  few  years  hence,  lesser  ideals  must  give  way 


BRINGING    to    market,    as  we    have,    a    tomorrow-type 
of  car,  proves  conclusively  all  that  we've  argued  is  in 
the  right  d  rection. 

We  bridged  the  war  period — learning  all  its  lessons— 
yet  we  bring  again  those  Mitchell  principles  which  have 
won  a  ranking  place  for  this  pioneer  Six. 

Just  before  the  war,  remember,  we  led  the  way  in  the 
fight  against  over-lightness.  In  the  rivalry  on  lightness, 
makers  went  too  far.  There  came  also  a  price  rivalry, 
and  the  fierce  competition  led  makers  to  skimp. 

Years  of  experience  showed  us  the  error.  Extreme 
lightness  is  not  economical.  A  cramped  car  is  not  com- 
fortable. Makers  have  found,  and  users  have  found,  that 
such  cars  lucked  endurance.  Men  want  better  cars  in 
these  days  when  cars  are  bought  to  keep. 

The   great   call   then,   as  now.  was  for  a   sturdy  car  that 


Over  a  year  ago 


THL   above  we  quote    from    one  of  our    advertisements 
in  this  publication  of  14  months  ago.       We  repeat  it 
to  show  how  far  we  plan  in  advance. 

NQVS  we  are  looking  five  years  ahead.  Pure  reasoning 
wil  convince  you  that  the  car  of  tomorrow  is  the  car  that 
makes  good  today. 

1  or  old-time  competition  will  come  back— more  strenuous 
than  ever  once  supply  is  greater  than  demand.  Then 
buyers  must  judge  with  new  shrewdness. 

But  we  predict  that  motor-building  and  motor-selling 
will  nevei  go  back  to  befo  e  the  war  ways.  For  people 
are  doing  their  judging  now,  and   innovations  will  become 

1  an  1 . 

Men  cheapness  no  longer  has  its  attractions.  Upkeep 
,s  •'  '•ll  more  vital  comparison.  Weight  no  longer  causes 
arguments,  tor  balance  is  more  interesting. 

Factory  efficiency  is  no  longer  fascinating-  people  want 
to  know  how  many  years  .1  car  will  he  in  service. 

Here  is  our  idea 

Pill  Mitchell  policy  is  to  sell  a  good  Six  at  the  lowest 
A  possible  price.  Our  new  model,  with  its  new-day  style 
and  splendid  chassis,  sells  below  any  Six  of  its  size,  po 
•l,ul  cl;iss-  '<  Is  clearlj  the  greatest  value  in  its  field  today. 
I:  thus  giving  mor  we  insure  ranking  place  in  the 
years  to  conn-.  By  proving  oui  case  now  we  build  up  ;. 
lasting  friendship  tor  th,  Mitchell.  You  cm  se<  this 
business  strategy.  \n,l  you  cm  realize  that  the  public 
profits  h\  it. 

'.'"   ,wa3    '"   Prove   -l!1   w«    s-'\    is   to  become   acquainted 
th    th,    new    Mitchell.     Examine    it.     Compare  it.      B 
•'"■  advantages    against    othi  rs    «■'    its    class.     S, ,     if 

you  can  find  mote  tot    \  ,,in   mom  \  . 

Hum  place  your  order  at  once,  f,.,  th,  •  great  dcna.nl 

and  ord<  is  must  be  filled  in  rotation. 


Four  new-day  models 

The  new  Mitchell  Six  comes  in  a  5-passen^er 
Touring  Car,  a  3-passenger  Roadster,  a  5- 
p.issenger  Sedan  and    a  4-passen^er  Coupe. 


MITCHELL     MOTORS  COMPANY,     INC.,    RACINE,    WISCONSIN 


] 
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"THE  SWITCH" 

By  HOWARD  FURNISH,  with  Bethel 
Maine  R.  R.,  Bethel,  Del. 


Two  years  ago  as  superintendent  of  the 
machinery  of  a  Ion  al  shipbuilding  plant  1 
ued  to  be  near  a  bunch  <>f  wen  lac- 
inn  i  large  rip-  tow  belt  I  hi'  »  as  almost 
Rnlshcd  and  all  the  men  had  gotten  down 
Irani  the  shaft  above  with  the  exception 
of  one  wiio  remained  there  j  minute 
to  tighten  .1  set  screw  in  the  «\< 
pulley,  ll-'  had  almost  fiuishi  d  Ihiswlicn, 
(lightly  i-li.iii;'. ■.:•.■•!  ■  position  on  Hie  shaft, 
in*  fool  accidentally  knocked  the  switch 
on,  which  started  the  shaft  turninK.whirh 
tliri-M  him  against  Ihi  nulU  j  .catching  bis 
srin  between  th.  pulley  and  the  belt,  He 
was  thrown  over  once  this  way  and  when 
the  pulley  had  made  one  revolution  his 
anu  was  loosened  and  he  dropped  dowu  on 
the  saw  which  by  this  time  had  gained  very 
great  speed.  One  of  his  arms  was  sawed 
oft"  and  he  wrs  sawed  half  way  through 
Ins  back  when  pulled  away  from  the  saw. 
He  died  on  the  way  to  a  hospital. 


, 


Mu&  we  learn 


nil 


dying  men 


— the  deadly  menace  of  the  exposed  knife  switch? 


HE  was  up  over  a  saw,  tightening  a  pulley. 
His    foot    slipped,    kicked    shut    the    ex- 
posed knife  switch. 

I  He  power  was  on!  Whir-r-r — went  the 
machinery,  up  flew  his  body  around  the 
pulley,  and  then  down  ....  the  whizzing 
saw  below  ....  well,  after  that  moment 
nothing  any  man  on  this  earth  could  do  would 
help  the  lifeless,  mutilated  body. 

Must  we  learn,  from  such  tragic  lessons, 
the  danger,  the  constant   deadly   menace,  of 

the  exposed  knife  switch? 

From  all  over  the  land  protest 
is  going  up 

From  everywhere  an  outcry,  in  ever-increas- 
ing intensity,  is  heard  against  the  needless 
waste  of  life  and  property  caused  by  the 
exposed  knife  switch. 

lire  marshals  are  ruling  against  it;  safety 
officials  are  branding  it  as  dangerous;  labor 
unions  are  denouncing  it;  electrical  societies 
condemning  it;  architects  and  contractors 
■  in  blacklisting  it;  from  every  side  comes  the 
demand  from  authorities 
must  go. 

The  loss  of  life  and  property  due  to  de^ 
fective  electric  installations  even  year,"  s.u  s 
John  G.  Gamber,  Stan-  Fire  Marshal  of 
Illinois,  "is  beyond  reason.  ,  .  .  My  depart- 
ment has  issued  a  general  order  requiring  that 

•dl  knife  switches,  other  than  those  on  switch- 
boards, must  be  of  the  approved  safety 
enclosed  type." 

I  he  Western  Association  o(  Electrical  In- 
spectors, in  convention  at  St.  I  ouis  lanuarv 
»7i  i8  and  :o,  1920,  went  on  record  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  as  being  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  enclosed  switches. 


"The  exposed  knife  switch,"  says  John  \. 
Hoeveler,  Electrical  Engineer,  Industrial 
Commission  of  Wisconsin,  "is  the  most  com- 
mon unguarded  source  of  electrical  trouble  in 
lactones.  I  he  worker  is  always  in  danger  of 
shocks  and  burns  by  contact." 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch 

I  In  Square  1)  Safety  Switch  is  an  absolute 
safeguard  against  shock,  fire,  and  industrial 
accident  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  simple  kmle  sw  itch  in  a  pn  ssi  ,1  st< ,  I 
housing— externally  operated.  A  handle  on 
the  outside  does  all  tin-  wot  k. 

Current  cannot  reach  that  handle,  nor  the 
box  itsell  tough,  nigged  insulation  com- 
pletely isolates  all  live  parts,      I  h<  \  aresafelj 

enclosed  within  steel  walls 

I  he  sw  itch  may  be  lot  k<  d  in  t  he  open  posi- 
tion, too,  while  woik  is  being  done  kui  the 
line;  nohodx  can  thoughtless!}  turn  on  the 
current.  Ibis  feature  is  saving  man)  mi 
electrician's  life.  "On"  and  "(Ml"  positions 
are  clearlj  indicated.  I  be  Square  I)  Sal 
Switch  is  made  in  ovet   )      sizes    types,  and 


I     1*1 

1     ':      .'  1 


knife  ...  itch 


Si 


1  apacities  —for  • 

bon 

I  he  remaining  hazard  around  an 

electrii  al     installation     th< 
switch     is  going       Ml  ovet  1 

U  ts     both     ii 

welfare  and  in  efficient  prod 

■din-  the  lives  of  theit  workmen  and  their 
propt  rty  by  re|  .11  old-si 

knife  sw  itches  w  ith  Squan  I  > 
Prominent  anion-  tin  m  . 

The  United  r.mon 

Perms)  Ivania 

Standard  Oil  (  nmpanj 

Pullman  (  ompanj 

F01  ii  Motoi  *  1  mpanj 

The  H   1    » foodrfc  ii  Rubl 

l     *»   Shipping  Board 

c ..  nei  il  Motoi  ■  • 

Bethlehem  sioit  <>m 

ention  bv  th< 
Meets    th<  ents 

datds.  Departn 

.  P    * 

I  In     S 
■lliil    b\ 

■ 

- 

\.  1    \(  i\\     and 
your  fa  mil)    and 

\R1      P    COMPANY, 
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In  the  heart  of  Christ 

there  are  no  boundary  lines 

The    same    Survey    which    in    this    Spring  of  A   flash   of  powder   in    Serbia,   six  years   ago. 

1920    brought    to   Northern    Baptists  the  full  taught  us  that  all  tin-  world  is  close  neighbor 

realization  of  the  churches'  duty  within  the  bor-  to  itself. 

ders  of  the  United  States,  revealed  unparalleled  We  have  declared   our  intention  to  establish 

need  in  all  the  Foreign  Mission  effort  of  the  throughout  mankind  "a  civilization  Christian 

denomination.  in  spirit  and  in  passion." 


Millions  need  our  aid 

$100,000,000   April  25-May  2 


The  Need 

Ninety  per  cent  of  those  who  die  in  non-Christian 
lands  die  without  care  from  a  doctor. 

W  i  hav<  small  hospitals  in  many  mission  fields  that 
an    treating   10.000  patients  each   a  year. 

In  Assam,  where  7,000,000  persons  have  no  aid 
from  the  Occident  save  that  of  the  Northern  Baptists, 
we  have  not  a  single  fully  equipped  hospital. 

A  genei.it  ion  possessing  at  least  some  leaders 
trained  in  medicine  must  be  raised  in  Burma,  in 
Assam,  in  South   India,  in  China,  in   Belgal-Orissa 

and    in    Africa. 

Immediate  suffering  must  be  alleviated. 


The  Remedy 


Your  money  will  establish  the  first  hospital  for 
women  that  Assam's  7,000,000  have  ever  known, 
and   two  general   hospitals   besides. 

A  our   money   will    put   new    hospitals,   doctors   and 
nurses   in   South    India,  where   plague   and    famiru 
have   swept   out    human    lives,    as   the   tide   sweeps 
out  the  refuse. 

Your   money    will    help    build    a    Christian    medical 

profession  in   China. 

Your  money  will  fight  disease  in  Africa. 

^  our  money  will  multiply  in  all  the  world  that 
body-healing  function  of  Christianity  which  the 
Great   Physician  never  neglected. 


Education  and  Evangelism 


Africa  is  on  the  threshold  <>f  civilization.  In  the 
words  of  General  Smut,  "Africa  has  marched  with 
great  suddenness  to  tin-  center  of  the  European 
stage  and  must  profoundly  influence  the  problems 
of  its   st  .in  smanship." 

Civilization  ol  oik   sort  or  another  is  seeping  to  the 

uttermost   parts  of  tin    earth. 

\  .1st  hordes  in  \si.i  and  Africa  an  restless,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  old  beliefs,  capable  of  almost 
anj  \  1 1  ring. 

When  we  have  dour  our  duty  there  will  be  training 
si  hools  in  Aim  .1  to  pn  p. mi  both  men  and  women  for 
preaching,  teaching  and  other  spheres  of  leadership. 

II  hm  we  have  dour  our  duly  there  will  b(  n<  w  high 
schools  for  uiils  in  Burin. 1  and  for  boys  in  Japan. 


South  India  and  China  will  secure  educational  aid 
that  will  help  them  to  help  themselves.  Intelligent 
citizens  will  be  bred  for  the  New  World. 

Unless  you  falter  the  New  Testament  will  be  read 
within  the  next  four  years  by  millions  of  persons  who 
never  knew    its  blessings  before. 

Unless  you  falter  22S  new  missionary  families  and 
17(1  additional  single  women  missionaries  will  spread 
tin   Word. 

I  nless  you  falter  our  Christian  conception  of  life — 
the  thing  that  produced  "Americanism" — will  be 
vouchsafed  to  many  lands.  They,  too.  can  build 
enlightened  democracies,  becoming  beacons  in  the 
w  01  Id's  progn  ss. 


Your  Opportunity 


1-  p.  1  ■  of  a  program  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  evangelical  denominations. 

Bapti  North  will  be  solicited  betweenApril  25  and  Maj  2  for  contributions  10  the  $100,000,000  "enlarged 

(  hristianity"  fund.  The  supporl  '>t  .ill  Christians  \\  ill  be  welcomed.   Ii  is  Christ's  money  and  you  are  the  Steward. 

THE  NEW  WORLD  MOVEMENT  OF  NORTHERN  BAPTISTS 
276  Fifth    Avenue  New   York   City 

For  the  complete  program  at  home  and 
abroad  write  for  a  copy  of  the  "Survey." 
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To  those  who  are  building  a  home 

I  I  look*  now  at  if  the  building  muleriut  market  will  fnnoilli 
%etlledut  1(1  pretent  high  prut  Itvtl      and  eien  though  ihtrm 
it  tome  flight  decteatr,  mott  cotti  turely  will  remain  high. 

Il  1  obi  tout,  then,  that  people  uho  build  with  durability  in 
mind  on  y  both  atsure  a  low  upkeep  cott  and  in- 

sure a  ready  re-tale  value  for  the  home  they  build. 

Not  turpriting,  then,  that  ordert  for  Atbetlot  Shingles  bait 
broken  all  records.  It  teemt  thai  people  are  building  perma- 
nently     uith  ptrmuntnt  matenalt      lor  ultimate  economy. 

This  advertitement  it  written  to  guide  you  in  your  iho 
a  thingle     and  triet  fairly  to  point  out  why  A sbettot  it  not 
only  permanent,  but  beautiful,  fireproof      and  not  cxpCfUtP*. 


Can  Asbestos  Shingles  Defeat 

These  Roof  Destroyers? 


'TpHERE  is  an  obvious  reason  for 

*•  the  fact  that  Asbestos  Shingles 

do  not  deteriorate  either  in 

strength  or  beauty  as  time  goes  on. 

For  there  is  nothing  about  As- 
bestos Shingles  that  is  subject  to 
change.  Their  strength  is  perma- 
nently high — not  varying  or  di- 
minishing due  to  the  gradual  loss 
or  alteration  of  some  ingredient. 
They  are  always  hard  and  tough — 
not  soft  in  summer  and  brittle  in 
winter.  They  retain  their  shape 
and  beauty  without  warping,  peel- 
ing or  curling,  for  each  shingle  is 
of  uniform  strength  throughout.* 

All  of  this  because  Asbestos  is  a 
mineral — one  that  has  endured  for 
ages  unaltered  in  its  remarkable 
characteristics,  and  Asbestos  fi- 
bres, combined  with  Portland 
cement,  make  shingles  of  stone 
whose  life  can  be  measured  only 
by  asking  "  How  long  will  the 
building  last?  " 

*As  a  matter  of  fact,  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles  actually  grow 
stronger  and  tougher  with  age. 


A  LL  good  shingles 
■^^■resist  weather  as 
long  as  they  last,  but 
atmospheric  action  is  more  than 
the  storms  of  winter  and  the  heat 
of  summer.  Atmospheric  action 
is  the  continual  rotting,  corrod- 
ing, disintegrating  effect  of  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  regardless  of 
climatic  conditions. 

Some  air  contains  gases  that  are 
very  destructive — all  air  has  in  it 
the  power  to  destroy  organic  mat- 
ter within  the  space  of  a  few  years. 

But  atmospheric  action  is  not 
an  enemy  of  Johns-Manville  As- 
bestos Shingles,  because  they  are 
all  mineral.  They  cannot  rot,  for 
only  organic  matter  provides  the 
food  for  the  germs  of  decay.  They 
cannot  corrode,  even  where  ex- 
posed to  most  acid  fumes. 

They  do  not  disintegrate,  be- 
cause the  strong  fibres  of  Asbestos, 
acting  as  permanent,  tough  bind- 
ers, are  not  weakened  by  exposure. 


f"\F  course.  Asbestos  Shingles  are 
^-'  non  -  inflammable  —  fire  re- 
sistance is  the  quality  for  which 
asbestos  has  always  been  most 
widely  known.  When  you  remem- 
ber that  in  practically  all  com- 
munity fires  the  spread  is  from 
roof  to  roof  the  importance  of 
this  quality  becomes  apparent. 

You  can  touch  a  match  to  an 
Asbestos  Shingle,  %throw  one  into 
a  blazing  furnace,  apply  the  white 
hot  flame  of  a  blow  torch — it 
will  not  ignite. 

For  Asbestos  Shingles  contain  no 
combustible  saturants  or  organic 
material  of  any  sort.  They  are 
made  of  Portland  cement  and  As- 
bestos fibre  formed  under  tremen- 
dous pressure  into  light  slabs  of 
solid  stone.  Because  of  these  facts, 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in 
Chicago. whose  tests  form  the  basis 
for  all  insurance  ratings.  £ 
Johns-Manville  Shingles  the  high- 
est classification  for  fire  safi 
shared  only  by  slate,  tile  and  metal 
roofings. 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

thai  {ftp*  the  ht*t  •hrrt  it  Monti 
CEMENTS 

that  rnait  owlrr  *W/i  /<-jt  proof 

ROOFINGS 
that  c*t  <yp»n  p-t   rnl 

PACKINGS 

tr^al  »>*  fo»rr  »*if 

LININGS 

thsl  malt  braktl  ufe 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings  include  Asbestos  Roll  Rooring.  Johns-Manville  Standard 

and  Colorblende  Asbestos  Shingles,  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Ready  Roofing.  Johns-Manville 

Corrugated  Asbestos  Rooring,  Johns-Manville  Built-l  .  •mg. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City     10  Factors  -Bnmdm  ,n  a  Urge  Cue, 

For  Canada  :   Canadian  Jonni-Man»ill*  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto 
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ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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The  unobtrusive  fragrance  of  Ivory  Soap  is  not  the 
usual  soap  perfume.  It  is  merely  the  pleasing, 
natural  odor  of  Ivory's  high-grade  ingredients.  Its 
delicacy  and  refinement  are  two  of  the  reasons  why 
you  find  Ivory  Soap  in  so  many  homes  where  good 
taste  and  good  sense  prevail. 


IVORY  SOAP. 
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THE   DIGEST'S   NATION-WIDE    PRESIDENTIAL    POLL 


tt 
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SECRET  BALLOT— No  Signature— No  Condition- 
No  Obligation — Just  Mark  Your  Choice — Mail  at  Once 

Put  a  Cross  [jK]   in  Square  Before  Name  of  Political  Party   You  Voted 
At   the  La«t  Presidential   Election 

□  Democratic             I     1  Republican  I   ",W      7~ \  !7 — 7, ! 77 T 

I I         r  J    I I     (If  you  Toted  any  other  Party,  write  name  of  Parly.) 

Put  the  figure  "1"  before  the  name  of  your  FIRST  CHOICE,  and  "2"  before  the 
name  of  your  SECOND  CHOICE  for  candidate  of  the  party  with  which  you  expect  to 
vata  thit  year;  OR,  if  the  names  you  prefer  are  not  on  these  lists,  write  them  on  the 
blank  lines  below. 


DEMOCRATIC         (Alphabetically  Arranged) 


Newton   D.   Baker 
William  J.  Bryan 
Champ  Clark 
James  M.  Cox 
Josefhi's   Daniels 
Edward   I.    Edwards 
James   W.   Gerard 


<3.   M.   Hitchcock 
T.    R.    Marshall 
Wm.  G.  McAdoo 
A.  M.  Palmer 
Wb.   C.   Redfield 
Woodbow   Wilson 


Herbert  Hoover 


REATEST"  and  "most  representative"  are  valu- 
able words,  in  spite  of  the  careless  way  in  which 
they  are  too  often  thrown  around,  and  il   is  with  a 

due  sense  of   their  value  that  they   are  applied    to   the   nation- 
wide poll  of    Presidential    sentiment    now    being    conducted    bj 
The  Literary   Digest. 
The    first     few    returns 
will  appear  next    week. 
Eleven  million  (11,000,- 
000)  ballots  will  be  sent 
out,     not     to     selected 
groups,  but  to  voters  of 
all    groups    and    classes, 
the  real  makers,  poten- 
tially at  least,  of  public 
policj   in  America.    The 
ballot,  illustrated   here- 
with, is  so  arranged  t  hat 
returns    may    be    made 
without  signature,  with- 
out the  cost  of  one  cent  , 
without      more     bother 
than    making    a    pencil 
mark     on    a    post -card 
and    turning    the    card 
over  to  the  mail.     With 
t  he  response  already  re- 
ceived and  the  daily  in- 
creasing  interest,  as  a  basis,  it  may  lie  prophesied  thai  a  stupen- 
dous total  of  these  simple,  secret  ballots  will  he  received,  each 
rilled    out    by    an    individual    voter    in    honest    accord    with    his 
opinions   and   beliefs.      The   scope   of    this   attempt    to   gage    the 

attitude  of  11,000,000  voters  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by  the 

fact  that  the  total  vote  for  President  at  the  last  election  was  onh 

1.8,529,902.  Tin:  Digest's  poll  is,  we  believe,  not  onh  the 
greatest  political  poll  ever  attempted  in  America,  except  bj  I  lie 
national  Government  at  general  elections,  but  the  greatesl  and 
most   representative  unofficial   poll  of  the  American  electorate 

I 

on  any  question  w  batsoe\  er. 

The   mere   information    to   he   obtained,    the   so-called    "news 
Value"  of   this  great    national   primary,   important    a--   tiiat    max 

I"   considered,  is  perhaps  not   the  feature  that   will  give  it  it> 

greatest,  interest  and  value.  It  i-  ho  i  'I  thai  it  ma\  prove  a 
r.'a!  expression  of  the  "voice  of  the  people"  which,  even  tho  it 
may  be  "the  voice  of  God,"  is  often  not  audible  in  the  tumult 
and  shouting  that  precede  and  accompan\  Presidential  nomi- 
nating conventions.  At  few  times,  perhaps,  in  American  nistorj 
have  issues,  personalities,  partisan  claims,  and  disclaimers  been 
more  mixed  and  jumbled.  Delegates,  most  of  them  as  unde- 
cided in  their  own  opinions  as  about  the  opinions  of  those  whom 


REPUBLICAN 


Nicholas  M.  Bi-ii.cii 
Abthih  Capper 
Calvin  Coolidce 
Albert  B.  Cummins 
James   P.   Goodrich 
Warren    G.    Habdisu 


Charles    E.    Hrours 
Hiram    W.    Johnson 
PaaHt  O.  Lowdev 
John  J.   Pershing 
Miles    Toindextm 
Willmm    II.   TAtT 
Leonard  Wood 


ONE    OF    THE     11.000.000. 

A  short,  simple,  secret  ballot   which  carries  the  signs  of  Its  own  high  Intentions  on 
Its   face.     The  impartiality   and   non-par tizansbip    as   well  as   the  size  and  repre- 
sentative range  of  'I'm    Digest' «s  greal    Presidential   primar)    an-  guaranteed. 


thej     nominally     represent,     art      being    chosen     un 
instructed  by  narrow    margins,  or  after   battles  royal  in  which 
it  is  being  inch  charged  thai  the  basis  of  cho    i 
rather  than  popular.     Tin   opportunit  bj    Dioi 

will  result  in  an  expression  of  public  opinion  sufficient 

large    h  on  the 

nominatingi 

possiblj 

their  choice  . 

It    can    no'    1" 
stronglj         <  m\ 
thai    Tm.    I 
no  a  rind  for 

candidate  .  pari 

lolitioaJ  • 
group,  in  offerinf 
nal  ion  I  hi-  opportunit] 
for   a    nation-widi 
mary.      The   absol 
impartial    ami    noii-par- 
tizan  nal  up 
i-  attested  not   - 

the     reputation     of     the 

•   behind  il 
bj      special  lards 

which. 

g    the 

mailing  <>f  eight j    l 
sand  trial  ballots,  have  !><■  n  thrown  aboul   the  balloting 
ballot-   will    not    be    -cut    out    in   bulk,  nor  all  par  ■ 

Tiny  will  not  be  mih   to  selected  persons,  to  b-    distribu 
them,    and    collected    after    the    signatun 
Dig esi   ballot    i-  sent    separately,  bj    1       • 
closed   envelop,  addresl   to   the   individual   for   whom   il 
tended.     Each  will  go  directlj    into  the  hands  of  thi 
whom   it    is  addrest,  and  no  propaganda  a-  •(>  part} 
or   issues    will  accompany  it.   Ii    will  b.    practically    imp 
therefore,  for  the  -lip-  t<.  b.     gathered    up  b 
viduals  ami    used   in   tin    time-honored   »  nmonlj 

as  "stuffing  tin    ballot-box."     In  ord< 
ing   possibility    that    the  ball.' 
Tin     l)i«.r-i    requests   thai    all   p. 
them  strictly  non-negotiable,  either  '<>  b. 
addresl  or  not  al  all. 

These  individuals  in  whon  I  ballot  will 

constituting  almosl    tv 
who  \oted  in  the  United  v 
in    1916,   have   been    selected   by    the   comb 
systems   planned    ■■  bat    the   ,*>11  will 

■ 
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REPUBLICAN   VIEWS   OF   THE    HOOVER   BOOM 


THE  IMPORTANT  THING  TO  FIND  OUT,  after 
Herbert  Hoover's  avowal  thai  he  is  a  conditionally 
receptive  candidate  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination,  is,  of  course,  whether  the  Republican  partj  in  return 
regards  him  with  equal  favor.  And  firsl  of  all,  we  mus1  remem- 
ber that  ii  is  i  he  custom  of  our 
greal  political  conventions  to 
name  no  candidate  who  can  no1 
command  the  support  of  the 
delegation  from  his  home  State. 
on  the  idea  thai  a  man  who 
can  not  carry  His  own  State 
can  not  hope  to  carry  the 
na1  ion.  Mr.  Hoover  hails  from 
<  !alifornia  and  his  avowal  is 
therefore  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  anti-League  candidacj  of 
Hiram  W.  Johnson,  one  of  the 
"  bitter-enders"  in  the  Treaty 
fighl  in  the  Senate.  Thus  in 
California,  the  home  of  both 
Mr.  Hoover  and  Senator  John- 
son, the  formerly  Progressive 
Eos  Angeles  Express  declares 
that  '"Hoover  is  righl  in  his 
understanding  of  the  situation 
in  this  State. Hie  Repub- 
licans of  California,"  i i .  con- 
tinues, "are  anxious  for  an 
opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves in  favor  of   a   League  of 

Nations  with  proper  reservations  safeguarding  American 
traditions  and  interests."  The  issues,  it  insists,  necessitate  the 
drafting  of  Mr.  Hoover  into  the  public  service;  and  it  calls  upon 
California  to  recognize  this  facl  by  the  election  of  Hoover 
delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Convention.  In  the 
same  city  the  conservative  Republican  Times  cordially  wel- 
comes Mr.  Hoover's  telegram  to  the  Hoover  Republican  Club 
of  California  (which  i>  quoted  in  part  at  the  end  of  this 
article  .    because    it    "will    give    an    impetus    to    the    ground- 


swell  which  i-  pushing  him  into  the  White  House,"  and  because 
"it  insures  a  Republican  delegation  for  Hoover  from  California. 
hi-  home  state,  where  the  Hoover  tide  is  rising  everj  day." 
Tin  Pasadena  Star-News  declares  itself  "in  favor  of  the  nomi- 
nation of   Mr.   Hoover  at.  Chicago,"  and  predicts  a   rallying  of 

Republicans    to    his    standard. 


<«&•■;»'' 


IN"  Tin*;  m  iDDi. I*; 


The  Oakland  Enquirer,  how- 
ever, after  urging  Californians 
"to consider  prayerfully  which 
of  her  son-  besl  can  Berve  our 
American  and  our  common  hu- 
manity," declares  itself  still  for 
Senator  Johnson.  The  Oak- 
land Tribum  finds  Mr.  Hoover's 
announcement  "  unsatisfactory" 
because  "'he  -till  assumes  to 
place  himself  above  party  wis- 
dom and  judgmenl ";  but  it 
•roes  on  to  say  thai  his  state- 
ment'- regarding  the  Peace 
Treaty  ami  the  urgency  of 
economic  questions  are  "'ad- 
mirably conceived  aiul  will  give 
his  candidacj  a  stimulus  which  ii 
so  far  has  lacked."  The  San  .!"-• 
Mi  rcury  -  Herald  sugg<  sts  t  hat 
Mr.  Hoover's  political  rating 
would  be  improved  if  he  made 
"a  statemenl  of  his  position 
over  his  own  signature  that  will 
leave  no  shade  of  doubt  of  his 
absolute  Americanism  and  such  an  unobjectionable  interna- 
tionalism a-  that,  which  keeps  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
and  the  United  Slates  at  perfect  peace." 

Crossing  the  northern  boundary  of  California,  we  find  the 
Portland  Oregonian  taking  a  rather  non-committal  attitude 
toward  the  Hoover  candidacy.  "'Whether  he  will  be  formidable 
at  Chicago  depends  on  developments,"  this  Oregon  paper 
remarks;   and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Undoubtedly,   he  is  late   in   going  into   the  contest,  and   it  is 


OF  THE    ROAD. 

-Kirl>\  in  the  New  York  World 


i  ontinued  ''mm  preceding  page) 
representative  of  the  whole  nation.  Tin*  list  includes  business 
men,  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  railroad  employees, 
builders'  employees,  contractors,  farmers,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
printers,  clerks,  mechanics,  miners,  workers  in  all  the  greal  branches 
of  industry,  including  both  union  and  non-union  men.  Profes- 
sional men  and  women  of  all  kinds  will  be  didy  represented,  includ- 
ing lawyers,  doctors,  clergj  men.  aut  bors,  newspaper  men.  actors, 

dentists,    engineers,    educators,    insurance    and    real-estate    men, 

executives,  managers,  superintendents     in  short,  all  the  ola 
and  varieti men  and  women  who  go  to  make  up  the  bone  and 

sinew  of  America.  It  is.  by  the  common  consent  of  all  authori- 
ties on  our  form  of  goverhmenl ,  the  duty  of  these  men  and  women 
both  to  have  opinions  on  the  problems  that  face  their  democracy 

and    to    make    these   opinions    known.       Tin     \  ery    ill)  w  ieldiliess   of 

the  electorate  forces  them  to  delegate  a  large  amount  of  this 
iiility  to  politicians.  This  unofficial  Preside  ntial  primary 
will  s,  rv .  to  gather  and  give  weight  to  i  he  nation'-  divi  rs<  b<  liefs 
and  desires  as  the]  are  represented  by  the  various  candidates. 
The  mere  mechanical  arrangements  for  making  this  greatest 
of  all  political  polls  were  *>i  astonishing  size  and  complexity. 
The  incidental  task  of  addressing  the  envelop-.  11,000,000  of 
them,  occupied  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  in  several  cities 
in  differenl  parts  of  th  country,  almost  an  entire  month.    s(  v  era! 


hundred  thousand  hand-addres1  envelop-  wen  turned  out 
each  day,  tons  of  printed  matter  were  -ent  out.  thousands  of 
steel  pens  and  gallons  of  ink  were  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  printed  matter  used,  if  laid  end  to  end.  would  encircle  'he 
United  Slate-.  A-  tin  return-  Come  in.  State  by  Slate,  t  hey 
will  In  recorded,  sunimari/.ed,  and  analyzed  from  week  to  week 
in  Tin:  Diqest.  Beginning  in  the  number  dated  April  17.  and 
continuing  a-  a  special  departmenl  through  successive  numbers 
up  to  the  actual  meeting  of  the  two  greal  conventions  in  ( Chicago 

and    San    Pranoisoo,    the-i     results    will    undoubtedly    be   followed 

with  the  keenest  interest  bothbv  the  newspapers  and  individuals 

of    the    whole    country.      Coinciihntlv  .    Tin      DlGEST    will    carry 

reports  of  th.-  many  smaller  poll-  now  being  undertaken  bv  news- 
papers and  magazines  in  the  various  cities. 

Prom  now  on,  and  with  increasing  frequency  a-  convention 
time  approaches,  the  leading  articles  of  the  nation's  news- 
paper- will  deal  less  with  world-probl.in-.  more  with  America's 
decision  a-  to  her  course  during  tin    nexl  four  years.    Both  for 

America  and  for  the  world  at  large,  no  more  vital  decision 
impends.  Tin-:  DlGEST  trusts  that  it  will  be  able,  through  the 
-*rn-  of  articles  founded  on  its  great  Presidential  primary  as 
well  a-  through  all  its  other  departments,  to  contribute  a 
clarifying,  a  truly  democratic,  and  American  element  to  that 
decision. 
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not  likely  that  he  or  his  managers  for  him  will  appear  al  <  Chicago 
with  any  great  array  of  delegates  pledged  1.0  him.  Bui  !)<• 
will  be  hacked  by  a  very  considerable  sentiment,  and,  in  ease  of 
a  protracted  contest,  it  is  easily  conceivable  thai  he  would  be 
chosen.  A  fair  test  of  the  Hoover  strength  will  be  furnished  in 
California  and  also  in  Oregon.  In  California  there  will  06  a 
straighi-out  and  clean-cut  issue  between  him  and  the  hitherto 

invincible  Johnson.  If  he  shall  defeat  .Johnson  it  is  not  im- 
possible he  will  by  one  stroke  have  eliminated  the  Senator  and 
will,  even  before  convention  assembles,  have  overcome  one 
greal  obstacle  to  his  success.  If  he  shall  be  beaten,  if  will  vet 
remain  true  that  his  nomination  as  a  dark  horse  is  within  the 
cards.  Sooner  or  later  the  convention  will  itself,  in  our  judg- 
ment, make  it  plain  that  it  will  not  nominate  Johnson,  save 
in  the  one  contingency  thai  it.  shall  have  previously  declared 
against  a  League  of  Nations,  with  or  without  reservations." 

Continuing  north  into  Washington,  we  find   the  Seattle  Post- 

Intelligencer  convinced  that  "the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican 

party  will  welcome  Herbert  Hoover  into  the  held."  and  that  "the 
issues  which  he  will  support  are  precisely  the  issues  which  the 
Republican  party  must  espouse  if  it  expects  to  win  in  Novem- 
ber."    We  read  further: 

"  His  decision  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  party  of  Lincoln  and  of 
Roosevelt  may  not  rouse  much  enthusiasm  among  the  narrow 
partizans  and  the  adherents  of  candidates  already  in  the  held, 
but  the  majority  of  the  membership  will  look  upon  Mr.  Hoover 
as  a  valuable  acquisition.  .  .  .  Most  Republicans  hope  and 
expect  that  the  pledge  of  party  faith  will  be  a  'forward-looking, 
liberal,  constructive  platform  on  the  Treaty  and  our  economic 
issues,  neither  reactionary  nor  radical  in  its  approach  to  our 
great  domestic  questions,  and  backed  by  men  who  undoubtedly 
assure  the  consummation  of  these  policies.'  Mr.  Hoover  finds 
himself  in  harmony  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican 
party  on  most  questions  of  the  day,  including  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  Since  his  choice  of  party  has  been  made  it  may  be 
expected  that  he  will  devote  his  undoubted  talents  toward 
making  the  party  platform  a  good  one." 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  feels  that,  he  "has  strengthened 
his  chances  by  his  statement";  and  it  predicts  that  his  op- 
ponents will  find  it  difficult  to  twist  any  part  of*  this  statement 
to  his  disadvantage. 

Turning  from  these  Republican  papers  of  the  Pacific  coast 
to  those  of  the  country  at  large,  we  still  find  party  sentiment 
far  from  a  unit  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hoover's  candidacy.     "In 
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THE  PRAIRIE   FIRE. 

— Do  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Iircord. 


his  latest  political  pronouncement  Herbert  Hoover  once  again 
proves  himself  a  man  without  a  precedent,"  remarks  the  Toledo 
Blade,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"There   never   was   anything   like    the    Hoover   situation    in 


American   polities,   and   it   follows  naturally  that  there  is  no 
guessing  it-  outcome. 

"In  effect,  Mr.  Hoover  t *  11—  the  Republican  par-  '<uld 

like  to  belong  to  the  Republican  party  if  the  Republican  pa 
will  lx   the  kind  of  a  pari  ihich  he  would  like  to  belt 

And   that,   if  lie   belong!    to  it.   he   would   have  no  object 
leading  it.   Under  ordinary  eiroum  Id  be  impost 

to  conceive  of  a  political  party,  with  the  fr 


A   DRBADF1  L   POSSIBILITY 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Loul  I  h. 

victory  in  its  nostrils,  turning  itself  over  to  a  leadership  on  such 
terms.      But    we  live  in  a  new    world    since    the  war.  and    weird 
things  may  happen  even  in  political  conventions.     The  pr> 
prospect  is,   however,   thai    neither  the  Chicago  nor  the   E 
Francisco  conventions  will  go  outside  the  recognised  r. 
known  party  men  for  candidates." 

In  a  whimsical  vein  the  Detroit  Journal  makes  'his  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion: 

"Herbert  Hoover's  long  and  cautious  comparison  of  Republi- 
can cmsiiK   and   Democratic  cookery  has  caused  him  tinall; 
apply  for  permanent  board  at  the  substantial  institution  tinder 
the  sign  of  the  Elephant.  The  question  arises  whether,  after  all  this. 
he  lias  not  made  a  mistake.     At  tin   Democratic  house  at  leaf 
partial  welcome  has  been  held  out.   The  Republican  doorstoop  is 
fairly   well   crowded  already  with   hungry  applicants,  note 
whom  is  at  all  likely  to  hunch  over  and  give  Mr.  Hoover  room, 
and  any  one  of  whom  would  delighl   to  Bhove  him  out  into 
gutter.    The  Hoover  judgment  as  to  food  is  sound,  as  ii  ought 
be  after  these  three  or  four  years  of  European  experience,  but  in 
the  matter  of  get  ting  a  place  at  the  table,  or  e\t  n  over  the  1  hr- 
old  of  the  dining-room,  it   strike-  u<  that    the  gentleman 
merely  let  himself  in  for  a  quarrel  with  a  disappointed  ap] 

The  Kansas  city  Journal  thinks  thai  "Mr.  Hoover--  boom 

would  lie  promoted  if  he  would  refrain  from  1  inpha-i/.ing  tin    I 

that  he  is  a  Progressive  Republican,  because  in  the  mind-  of 

thousands  of  Republicans  ihis  i-  synonymous  with  Bull  Ma 
and  it   is  not  difficult    to  awaken  the  old  prejudi  former 

campaign."     "It  is  sufficient,"  it  adds,  "for  ■  candidal. 
dare  himself  a  Republican,  and  ii  will  be  on  1  that  ! 

progressive.     All  true  Republicans  are  pi  "If  1 

is  a  chance  for  Hoover,"  remarks  ihe  Philadelphia  / 
must  come  apparently  as  the  outcome  of  a  pro' 
in  the  convention  after  the  candidates  with  instructed  .!■ 
back  of  them  have  foughl  each  other  '  dstfll."     T 

further: 

"He  must  show  undoubted  public  approval. 

are    to    challenge    Hiram    .lohnson     in    California      when 

Johnson  and  Hoover  live     there  will  be  pn 

sentiment    of    significance,      .lohnson    own-    all    of    the    politi 

machinery  of  the  state    machinery  which  gave  him 

doUS  majority  for  the  United  8 

same    time    defeated    Hughes    for    President,    while    Ho< 
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forced  to  appeal  to  the  people  alone.  Johnson  will  stump  the 
State  and  condud  a  personal  light.  Hoover  will  not.  It', 
despite  these  greal  odds  against  him,  Boover  should  lift  the  scalp 
of  Hiram  Johnson,  he  would  inevitably  becom<  a  serious  factor 
at    Chicago."  / 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  thinks  that  Mr.  Hoover's  availabil- 
ity "is  distinctly  enhanced"  l>y  his  avowal  of  pari  \  affiliation, 
and  is  satisfied  that  "his  ideas  are  all  sound  Republican  doe- 
trine.'*  No  one  who  (joes  about  and  talks  with  men  and  women 
can  doubt  that  there  is  a  greal  deal  of  sentiment  for  Hoover, 
remarks  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  but — 

"Thus  I'm  this  sentimenl  has  been  all  unorganized,  and  un- 
organized  sent  iiiietit    dors  not    resull    in   nominations. 

"Most  of  the  recognized   Republican  leaders  of  the  country 

are  committed  to  other  candidacies  and  do  not   want    Hoover." 

We  find  a  similar  blending  of  praise  and  doubt  in  the  following 
sentences  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

"Mr.  Hoover  is  a  man  <>f  greal  qualities  that  eminently  fit 
him  for  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  What 
strength  he  may  develop  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  conjecture.  He  is  late  in  entering  the 
campaign.  Governor  Lowden  and  General  Wood,  both  ex- 
cellent men,  seem  to  be  far  in  the  lead  in  the  race,  alt  ho  Senator 
Harding,  another  worthj  candidate,  and  Senator  Johnson,  each 
has  a  considerable  following.  Nothing  les^  than  a  greal  popular 
demand  for  Boover's  nomination,  or  a  deadlock  in  the  con- 
vention, would  be  likely  to  overcome  these  candidates  and 
cause  his  select  ion." 

As  tin  Boston  Transcript  sees  it,  Mr.  Hoover  offers  to  reunite 
with  the  Republican  party  on  the  following  conditions:  "Make 
me  your  nominee  for  President;  or  let  me  make  your  platform 
and  put  upon  it  candidate  satisfactory  to  me."  We  read 
further: 

'  Mr.  Hoover  can  no  longer  be  blamed  for  side-stepping  the 

Republican  nomination,  and  if  the  Republicans  at  Chicago  balk 

at  his  offer,  presumably  it  will  still  be  good  when  the  Democrats 
meet  three  week-  lateral  San  Francisco." 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  thinks  it  is  "a  pity  that  a 

man  of  Mr.   Hoover's  ability  should  have  been  placed  in  such  an 

equivocal  position  as  he  occupies."     It  goes  on  to  explain: 

"III-  views,  as  he  has  announced  them,  are  sound  enough; 
hi-  manner  of  handling  the  problems  with  which  he  has  been 
confronted  commands  respect.  Bui  whal  can  have  made  him 
forget  that  there  are  still  in  this  country  political  parties,  poli- 
tical traditions,  political  organizations,  and  political  preferences? 
Be  seems  really  to  have  supposed  that  those  who  have  said  that 
the    old    landmarks    were    gone    were    reciting    facts    instead    of 

making  prophecies  to  lit  their  mood." 

The  Buffalo  Express  avers  that  Mr.  Hoover's  statement-  en 
public  issues  "put  him  so  squarely  in  line  with  the  prevailing 
Republican  thought  at  this  time  that  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity of  adapting  the  platform  to  lit  him.''  Hut  it  adds:  "Whether 
Republicans  will  wish  to  vote  for  Mr.  II. -over  is,  of  course,  a 
different  question.  We  have  a  big  -roup  of  strong  men  -who 
represenl   these  ideas,   who  always  have  represented  them,  and 

whose     thougb.1     was    known     to    us     long     before    thej     became 

aspirants  for  r  idenoy."     By   his  statement    to  his  Cali- 

i,i  in,  ads  Mr.  Boover  "has  taken  himself  out  of  Democratic 
calculations,  but  ha-  by  no  means  made  himself  a  contender  for 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination,"  remark-  the  Pitts- 
burg Ga  ette-Times,  which  thinks  that  his  attitude  of  waiting 
"to  b  coaxed"  will  not  gel  him  verj  far  on  the  road  to  the 
nomination.     In  the  Baltimore   American  we  read: 

"What  contribution  could  Mr  Boover  make  to  th<  Republican 
party?     Be  has  been  vigorously  proposed  l>\  a  Nevi  York  w 
paper  that    is  stronglj    Democratic.     If  had   to  resort    to  the 

proposal   that    party   lines   be  obliterated   in  order  to  get    Mr. 
Hoover  into   the  White   House.      Certainly   her*     is   B   clear  sign 
of  the  fact    thai   with   him  as  the  candidate  of  either  parl\    tl 
could  be  no  Strong  party  fight  made  in  hi-  behalf.      Hi-  Btrength 


would  have  to  come  from  the  indeterminable  mass  of  unorganized 
Hoover  supporters,  irrespective  of  party.  The  platform  would 
not  be  widely  differentiating  between  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans.  This  may  all  be  tine  and  beautiful,  if  there  was 
not  a  body  of  radical  sentimenl  in  this  country  that  would 
sureh  seize  hold  upon  the  condition  of  laxity  in  party  govern- 
ment to  advance  its  peculiar  and  destructive  tenets." 

Even  more  unsympathetic  toward  his  candidacy  is  the  Man 
eh<  ster  I  m,),, ,  in  w  hich  m   read: 

"In  all  seriousness  is  it  at  all  probable,  is  it  reasonable,  to 
suppose  that  a  greal  party,  approaching  a  campaign  bearing 
every  promise  of  a  victorious  issue,  will  deliberately  thrust  aside 
lifelong  Republican  aspirants,  men  with  fine,  constructive,  and 

creditable  records  of  public  service,  and  place  the  mantle  of 
leadership  on  a  man  who  doesn't  even  yet  know  whether  he 
will  support  the  Republican  party  in  the  approaching  campaign. 
"Is  it  likely  that,  the  Republican-  who  make  up  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  National  Convention  will  so  soon  forget  ami  for- 
give an  appeal  made  'wo  years  ago  to  support  the  President  by 
electing  none  but  Democrats  to  Congress?  We  make  the  sober 
prediction  thai  the  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago  can  neither 
be  stampeded  nor  clubbed  into  naming  any  but  a  thoroughgoing 
Republican  as  its  standard-bearer." 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  however,  avers  that  "the  rank  and 
tile  of  the  Republican  part\  unquestionably  demands  tlie  kind 
of  platform  Mr.  Boover  broadlj  suggests  as  to  both  foreign  and 
home  affairs,  and  is  intent  upon  placing  in  office  the  kind  of 
men  he  had  in  mind  when  he  penned  this  message.'1  It  pre- 
dicts, moreover,  that  his  telegram  to  the  Hoover  Republican 
(Tub  of  California  "will  give  new  and  strong  impetus  over  th» 
country  to  the  movement  to  make  him  the  Republican  nominee  ' 
And  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  we  read. 

"It  would  be  better  if  our  party  alineinents  were  more  elastic 
and  we  came  to  our  conventions  asking  not  what  past  aline- 
inents have  been,  but  what  present  purposes  are." 

"Mr.  Iloo\  er's  candidacy  .  if  ever  one  was,  i>  based  on  popular 
self-determination."  remark-  the  New  York  Tribune,  which 
thinks  that  the  only  serious  objection  that  ha-  been  raised 
against   it   is  that   he  supported   President   Wilson  for  reelection. 

The  recent  Treaty  developments,  "stagnation"  in  adjusting 
our  economic  problems,  and  the  "urgent  representations"  of  his 
friends  were  the  cause-  which  Mr.  Boover.says  compelled  him 
"to  confirm  the  action  that  my  Republican  friends  have  already 
taken  without  consulting  me."  In  the  telegram  to  the  Hoover 
Republican  Club  of  California,  generally  interpreted  as  hi- 
avowal  that  he  is  a  receptive  candidate  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination.  In  makes  it.  distinctly  understood 
that    he   believes   in    tin  ratification   of   the  Versailles   Treaty 

and  the  League  of  Nations  "with  proper  reservations  safeguard- 
ing American  tradition  and  inter*  sts,"  a-  opposed  to  the  extreme 

view  which  objects  to  anj  League  at  all.  and  also  to  the  other 
"extreme  position  taken  by  the  President,  on  participation  in 
purely  European  affairs."  In  Mr.  Hoover's  opinion  the  issu< 
"is  whetherjwith  reservations  protecting  our  position,  we  should 

join  the  moral  forces  of  the  world  lo  reduce  the  dangers  again 
growil  :  around  US,  or  whether  we  will,  by  pretense  <>(  an  insu- 
larity that  we  do  not  possess,  sit  b\  in  the  face  of  growing  armies, 
navies,  national  antagonism, reaction,  or.  in  reverse,  the  spread 
of  Bolshevism  through  much  of  tin  world."  Mr.  Hoover's  dec- 
laration on  the  Republican  nomination  i-  worded  a-  follow-: 

"It   the  Republican  party,  with    tin    independent  element  oi 

which  I  am  naturalh  affiliated,  adopts  a  forward-looking, 
liberal,    constructive    platform    on    the    Treaty    and    on    our  • 

nomic  issuer,  and  if  the  party  purposes  measures  for  sound 
business  administration  of  the  country,  and  i.-  neither  reac- 
tionary nor  radical  in  its  approach  to  our  great  domestic  ques- 
tions, and  is  backed  by  men  who  undoubtedly  assure  the  con- 
summation of  these  policies  and  measures,  I  will  give  it  my 
entire  support.  While  I  do  not,  and  will  not  myself,  seek  the 
nomination,  if  ii  is  felt  that  the  issues  necessitate  it  and  it  is 
demanded  of  me,  1  can  not  refuse  service." 
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RUSSIA'S   ATTACK   ON    POLAND 

A  PROUD  AND  WARLIKE  NATION  which  was  first  re- 
duced to  insignificance  and  (lien  robbed  of  its  inde- 
»•  pendence  by  a  series  of  conspira  ies  on  the  part  of 
three  powerful  neighbors  is  perhaps  not  likely  to  feel  hampered 
by  conscientious  scruples  about  regaining  its  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  these  neighbors  when  opportunity  offers.  Tlie  Treats 
of  Versailles  restored  Poland's  independence,  but  could  not  change 


the  Polish  chauvini  Middli  ground  en  by  tin 

cIk  iter  i rnum,  w bich  ol 

"  Britain  tut  •  the  Pn 

doctrine  of    B   Strong  I''. land,  and  a-  for  ih<     American    Govern- 
ini  nt     well  under  i be  impi 

Poland  needed  was  om    ol  th<    Fourteen   Poii  I  >tber 

band,  the  Poles 

The  New  "^  ork  Globt  similarly 
lion  without   ta  les: 


NEW  POLAND 


Pclanl  Boundaries 

Eastern  Line  of  Poland  1772  _4_  _^.  .$.  .4. 

Plebiscites 

I     \C 


.Vienna 


WHERE   POLAND   PACES    RUSSIA. 
Russian  and  Polish  armies  have  clashed  on  a  wide  front  between  the  Plnsk  marshes  and  Roumanla.     Poland  demands  rthe 

Russian  territorj  belonging  to  her  before  the  partition  of  1772. 


its  geographical  situation  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany. 
The  Austrian  Empire  DO  Longer  exists,  but  there  still  remain  a 
German  menace  and  a  Russian  peril.  The  former  is  discust 
elsewhere  in  our  pages  and  the  latter  seems  very  real  to  many 
American  editors.  Late  last  month  the  forces  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  began  a  drive  on  a  front  of  several  hundred  miles  be- 
tween the  Pripel  marshes  and  the  Roumanian  border.  A  peace 
conference  has  been  arranged  to  meet  on  April  10,  and  the  report- 
ed terms  offered  by  Poland  reveal  an  intention  to  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  set  at  Versailles  and  to  acquire  control  over  all 
the  territory   that,  was   Polish   before   the   partition   of    1772.      It 

I  seems  bo  some  papers  like  the  Boston  Transcri pt .  Buffalo  Exp, 
and  Cleveland  News  that  Poland  is  fighting  our  battle,  the  battle 
of  civilization  and  humanity,  and  that  she  deserves  both  the 
moral  and  physical  support  of  the  older  members  of  the  family 
of  nations.  On  the  other  band,  the  Louisville  Posl  denounces 
Poland's  policy  as  a  "grab  game,"  and  her  peace  terms,  in  the 


"The  Poles  have  been  admittedly  beyond  their  rights  in  the 
occupation  of  provinces   to  the  southwesl   of  1 1 , .    Prip 
February  'is  the  committee  of  ambassador 

calling  the  attention  of  the  Warsaw  Government  •  hat 

'it    had   strayed    far  into   Russia  from  the  i 
laid  down  for  Poland  b}  th<   Peace  Conferei 
at   that    time  that    Poland  planned  to  iiisi-i   on  a  froi 
Dnieper,  and  the  ambassadors 
the  Warsaw  Diel  wen  to  be  held  in  th< 
reminder  sent  bj   the  ambassadoi  'and  ws 

supported    by   anj    Allied  Government      Pi 
Poland's  claim-.     I  talj '-    ndifferent       Bo         I 
than  a  month  ago  in  th<  lion-,  of  Commot 
neither  approve  nor  disapprove   tl 
b\   Warsaw— that,  in  short.  Poland  n 
Tin  burden  <•!'  the  decision  was  1.  ft  with         1 
now    that    we  are  out   of  it    tin  re  i-   i 
force  of  arm-  will  decide  whether  the  Dniep 
down  bj  tin   Peace  Conf en  to  mark 

What    Poland  wants  is  indi.at.d  1 

to  be  offered  Soviet  R 
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Polish  Legation  in  Washington.  They  are  summarized  as  follows 
in  the  Washington  dispatch' 

"  1.  Russia  must  renounce  sovereignty  to  all  territories  obtained 
through  the  partitioning  of  Poland,  the  western  Russian  fron- 
tier to  revert  to  thai  of  1772,  before  the  first  partitioning  of 
Poland.  The  territories  and  peoples  in  the  regions  between  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Poland,  as  decided  by  negotiations,  and  the 
old  frontier  of  1772,  are  to  fall  under  a  Polish  protectorate,  to 
assure  Buch  peoples  of  the  right  of  free  decision  as  to  their  future 
fate  and  national  connect  ions  by  general  vote. 

"2.  Russia  must  recognize  the  independence  of  all  the  stales 
which, on  the  western  frontier  of  Russia,  have  established  de-facto 
governments. 

"3.  Russia  must  agree  to  refrain  from  any  propaganda  what- 
ever on  territories  forming  part  of  the  Polish  states. 

"4.  Russia  must  indemnify  Poland  for  the  devastation  of 
lands  and  industries  caused  by   the  overrunning  of  Poland  by 

Russian  armies  since    IPI  1. 

".">.  Russia  must  return  to  Poland  all  locomotives  and  rolling 
stock,  including  the  thousands  of  railw.-r.  carriages  taken  from 
Poland  by  Russia  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914,  this 
rolling-stock  to  lie  returned  in  good  condition,  or  the  value  of 
such  rolling  stock  in  cash. 

"(i.  Russia  must,  indemnify  in  cash  all  Poles  inhabiting 
Russian  territory  whose  properties  have  been  destroyed. 

"7.  The  exchange  of  war-prisoners  musl  be  undertaken  and 
the  free  return  to  Poland  of  all  emigrants  is  to  take  place  from 
the  moment  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

"8.  Russia  will  supply  train-,  so  that  the  Polish  Ann\  in 
Siberia  may  return  to  Poland,  and  this  with  the  honors  of  war, 
with  ammunition,  arms,  and  food. 

"'.).  Russia  must  return  to  Poland  all  the  archives,  the  works 
of  art,  libraries,  and  collections  taken  from  Poland,  from  the 
first,  invasion  of  Poland  during  the  first  partitioning  of  the 
Polish  state  up  to  the  present  time,  this  applying  equally  to  both 
public  and  pri\  ate  collect  ion-. 

'•  10.  A.s  a  guaranty  that  Russia  will  keep  these  conditions, 
the  Polish  Ai'mv  will  occupy  the  Government  of  Smolensk, 
together  with  the  town  of  Smolensk,  from  which  territory  it 
will  withdraw  as  soon  as  Russia  has  fulfilled  the  last  condition 
of  peace  w  it  h   Poland. 

"II.  The  peace  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  a  duly  elected 
Russian  representative  I  >ie1 ." 

At.  the  time  of  the  Russian  attacks  in  March.  Polish  armies 
were  occupying  territory  east  of  the  line  provisionally  fixt  at 
Paris.  Francis  Pulaski,  of  the  legation  staff  at  Washington, 
defend-  this  as  necessary  "because  retirement  might  precipitate 
a  militarj  debdcle."  Poland's  reasons  for  temporarily  occupy- 
ing this  region,  which  she  hopes  to  free  from  Russian  rule,  are 
thus  stated  by  this  descendant  of  the  Pulaski  who  took  part  in 
t  hi'  American  Rev  olul  ion: 

"First  Some  of  tic  positions  beyond  the  eastern  Polish 
borders  were  occupied  mouth-  Ixfore  the  peace  <  'on  ference  de- 
termined these  borders.  To  fall  hack  now  would  mean  giving 
up  to  i  he  lioNhev  iki  not  only  military  advantages  of  position,  hut 
would  give  them  control  of  lands  now  under  cultivation  and 
factories  that  now  are  producing.     Inhabitants  of  these  regions, 

among  whom  more  than  3,000,000  are  Poles,  would  be  left  to 
I  hi     llie|e\    of    t  he    RolsheV  iki. 

Secondly     Strategical!}  i  here  would  be  two  ureal  objections  to 
withdrawin  ent  lines.     The  railway  which  parallels 

the  front  on  the  line  to  Rov  no,  Sarnj  .  Luninetz,  and  Minsk  would 
bi    lo  I       i  i-A.av   enables  the  greatly  outnumbered   Polish 

\mr.  rapidly  to  transport  troops  from  various  part-  of  the  line 
to  threatened  points.  Then,  while  the  Pole-  do  aot  feel  assured 
of  being  able  to  withstand  a  mass  onslaught  in  anj   permanent 

defensive   line    to    which    thev     might    withdraw,   on    the    present 

fronl  thev  would  be  able  to  maneuver jn  open  warfare. 

"Thirdly  Withdrawal  would  give  up  to  the  Russian  Soviet 
armies  White  Ruthenia  and  the  Ukraine,  both  inhabited  by 
peopli  asserting  nationalities  separate  and  distinct  from  Russia. 

"The  Polish  Armv  consists  partK  of  volunteers,  supplemented 
by  Bailor's  force  of  about  six  divisions,  formerlj  in  France,  and 
completed  '■>    recent   drafts  intended  to  bring  it   up  to  ab 
7<X). (ion  nun.     Maintaining  this  force  is  for  Poland  a  Bupn 
effort.     With  Bolshevism  as  the  alternative,  the  heavj   task  is 
borne  uncomplainingly. 

"Lack    of    sufficient    standard    weapon-  and    munitions    is   one 

great  handicap  of  the  Polish  Army." 


The  Russian  side  of  the  controversy  is  presented  by  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  in  an  interview  which  one  of  its  Russian  cor- 
respondents had  recently  with  the  Soviet  leader  Radek.  Radek 
believes  that  the  Poles  have  "aggressive  tendencies"  and  do  not 
appreciate  Russia's  desire  for  peace.  But,  continues  the  Soviet 
leader,  as  quoted  in  the  British  daily : 

"They  must  not  think  we  will  sign  any  peace  of  capitulation. 
The  mere  idea  of  Poland  forcing  Russia  to  sign  such  a  peace  is 
laughable.  And  when  they  talk  of  the  frontiers  of  1772,  do  you 
know  what  that  means?  It  brings  the  Polish  frontiers  to  Riga, 
Yelikie-Luki.  Smolensk — almost  to  Kief,  including  the  bulk  of 
the  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dnieper.  That  would 
mean  no  peace,  but  a  perpetual  threat  of  war.  Also,  it  would 
not  be  to  the  real  advantage  of  the  Polish  nation. 

"The  Polish  landlords  think  of  creating  a  barrier  of  feudal 
states  between  themselves  and  Russia,  and,  in  the  obstinate 
delusion  that  a  new  war  is  inevitable,  they  think  to  prepare 
the  battle-fields  so  that  this  war  shall  be  fought  outside  the  real 
Polish  frontiers." 

This  Russian  not  unnaturally  feels  that  if  "the  Poles  insist 
on  forcing  a  fight"  with  the  Soviet  Government  they  will  be 
defeated: 

"The  economic  conditions  of  both  countries  are  bad,  but  our 
workmen  knowr  we  are  doing  all  we  can  in  their  interests.  The 
Polish  workmen  have  no  such  conviction  about  their  own  rulers. 
For  Poland  to  engage  in  a  serious  war  with  Russia  means  the 
inevitable  collapse  of  Poland  herself." 

Radek's  views  of  Poland's  military  position  is  shared  by  a 
number  of  papers  which  distrust  Poland's  present  motives. 
While  "the  nations  of  the  West  can  not  permit  a  Russian  con- 
quest of  Poland,"  nevertheless,  says  the  St.  Louis  Star,  "if 
Poland  relies  only  on  that  fact  for  protection  and  refuses  to  make 
peace  with  Russia  she  will  be  terribly  punished  before  inter- 
vention becomes  effective."  The  Louisville  Evening  Post  con- 
clude- that  "if  Poland,  which  already  has  Germany  against  her, 
proposes  to  inflame  all  of  Russia  against  her  by  holding  territory 
to  which  she  has  not,  the  slightest  claim  in  law  or  in  morals,  she 
is  simply  preparing  for  the  evil  day  when  she  will  be  ground 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone." 

Poland's  internal  danger  from  German  propaganda  is  dis- 
ciist  on  another  page.  In  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  a  German 
writer  calls  attention  to  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  Poland,  and 
concludes  that  "if  the  war  against  Russia  continues  a  few 
month-  longer  and  if  peace  can  not  be  arranged  a  period  of 
considerable  revolutionary  activitv   may  be  expected  in  Poland." 

Rut  a  member  of  the  Polish  Food  Ministry  now  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Stanislas  .1.  Arot,  says  that  the  working  people  in 
Poland  are  industrious  and  patriotic      He  tells  in  the  New    York 

Tnhii>,<  of  a  meeting  of  railroad  employees  who  had  just  been 

awarded  -hotter  hour-  and  higher  pay  who  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion asking  that  their  paj  remain  at  its  original  figure  and  that 
thev  be  instructed  to  work  one  hour  more  each  day  instead  of 
on<    hour  less.     In   its  editorial   columns    '/'/,<    Tribune  asserts 

Poland's   militarv    supetioritv    over  "Red"    Russia.      It    declares 

that  Russia's  "tnilitarv  competency  i-  probably  to-day  at  its 
lowest  el>h."  that  the  Poles  ate  superior  to  the  Russians  as 
fighters,  and  that  Poland  ha-  "conserved  her  military  resources 
much  mote  than  Russia  has."     The  Pilstidski  Legion  "has  been 

reenforced  bj  the  excellent  Polish  divisions  recruited  in  France 
and  tin  United  Slate-  ami  attached  to  Petain's  command  on 
the  Western  Front ."      Th  continues: 

"These  troops,  all  veteran-,  form  the  backbone  of  the  present 

Polish  Attnv  and  give  it  a  steadiness  and  vigor  which  Lenine's 

force-  lack 

"Poland,    therefore,    th<>   outnumbered,    does    not    seem    to   be 

risking  the  fate  of  Kxdchak  ami  Denikin.  The  latest.  'Red' 
offensive  seems  to  have  collapsed.  Military  necessity  may  be 
presumed  to  be  behind  Tchitcherin's  proposal  to  open  peace 
uegotiations    with    Warsaw.     Lenine's    besl    policy,    so   far   as 

Poland   i-  concerned,   is  to  make  peace,   not    war." 
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INSPECTION. 

Clubb  In  (he  Rochester  Herald. 


w  ooo. 
Plaschki    la 


DKMOCKATIC    CARTOONISTS    "KNOCKING    wool)" 


CAMPAIGN   "BARRELS" 

A  LARGE  BARREL  was  formerly  though!  essential  to 
a  Presidential  boom,  but  the  current  stories  of  huge 
outlays  by  candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomination, 

whether  true  or  not,  convince  some  editors  that  if  candidates 
are  to  have  barrels,  they  ought  at  least,  to  be  open  barrels  openly 
arrived  at.  The  Newark  News  (Ind.)  sees  the  candidate's 
"barrel"  becoming  as  great  an  American  issue  as  the  beer- 
barrel,  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  believes  a  hope  is 
Stirring  in  the  breast  of  many  citizens  that  the  spot-light  now 
directed  upon  the  money  barrels  behind  some  of  the  Presidential 
booms  "may  be  provocative  of  a  general  revolt  against  the 
use  of  big  money  for  the  attainment  of  personal  political  ambi- 
tions." Senator  Borah  in  the  Senate  lias  exclaimed  against  the 
growing  use  of  money  in  elections,  which  "has  now  attained  an 
astounding  extent,"  anil  "the  year  1920  promises  to  become  a 
perfect  saturnalia  of  corruption."  Senator  Johnson,  speaking 
in  his  campaign  for  the  Republican  nomination,  protests  that  tin 
spectacle  presented  in  the  preliminary  preoonvention  campaign 
"beggars' description;  sums  of  money  beyond  the  wildesl  dreams 
of  the  practical  politician  are  being  expended."  The  Wood  and 
Lowden  campaign  funds  have  received  special  attention  from 
these  Republican  Senators  and  from  Democratic  editors,  and 
it  looks  to  the  Buffalo  Times  (Dem.)  as  tho  "the  mutual  re- 
criminations of  Republican  aspirants  for  the   Presidency  and 

their  backers  were  destined  to  bring  into  the  limelight  man} 
secret  doings  which  the  inner  circles  of  Republican  manipula- 
tion would  fain  continue,  to  conceal."  Senator  Borah  does 
not  think  all  the  spending  is  being  done  by  Republicans,  and 
predicts  that  we  will  soon  find  that  the  expenditures  for  Wood 

and  for  Lowden  "are  being  equaled    by  at.  least   two  Democratic 

candidates."  An  observer  outside  the  two  leading  parties,  the 
Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader,  thinks  there  is  unlimited  monej  to 
be  had  for  the  leading  Republican  candidates  from  big  financial 

interests,  and  "there  would  be  just  as  much  to  put  any  Demo- 
cratic candidate  in  for  the  Democratic  partj  is  wedded  to 
capitalism  just  as  the  Republican  party  is  only  a  Democrat 
i-  not  a  good  bet  this  year."      The  New   York    Ike//,/,  a  leading 

Democratic  organ,  and  one  of  the  first  newspapers  to  Investigate 

tin-  "Wood  barrel,"  says  it  doubts  "if  any  Democratic  candidate 


has  been  able  to  accumulate  a  campaign  fund  that  would 
anything  more  than  derision  in  Republican  circles,  but  if  tl 
is  munitions  or  Wall  Streel  or  corporation  money  back  of  . 
Democratic  aspirant  that  fact  can  not  i»  too  aoon  made  public." 

A  bill  favoring  compulsory  publicity  for  pre* vention  hinds 

has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate.     The  Plumb  Plan  Leaf 
has  sent  all  the  candidates  a  questionnaire  asking  tl  •  Ifc 
all  about  their  funds  and  to  state  their  position  r< garding  pub- 
licity legislation.     Mr.  McAdoo,  a   Dei ran.-  candidati 

declared    for    publicity.      Mr.    Hoover   calls    for    "full    publicity 
and    proper   restriction-."     Governor    Lowden    ha-    offered 
open  all  his  books.     General  Wood  and  bis  managi 
denial-  of  "illegal  or  corrupt  expenditure,"  and  ha 
that  all  allegations  of  'In-  sort   bav<    been  made  for  p 
purposes.     Finally,   a    number  of   wealthy   men   wl. 
have    been    mentioned    nave    issued 
share  in  filling  the  campaign  barrels. 

Yet    there  seems  to  In  a  general  belief  that    a 
spent  in  unprecedentedly  large  sums  for  the f urtheranot  of  Pi 
dential  candidacies,  the  onlj   questions  being  wh<  .•  in  ex- 

penditure is  proper  and  whether  it  can  b<  outlawed  or 
A  number  of  other  dailies  agree  with  thi  B 
Monitor  w  hen  it  says  that,  "in  \  iew  of  the  decision  in  il 
berry    election   case,   any   candidate   in    th<    comil 
elections  who  gives  evidence  of  having  large  amounts  of 
to  spend   may   find   himself  unexpectedh    handinappi 
paper  think-  "there  would  be  nothing    so   verj   bad   in 
no  money    at  all  for  el<  d  ioi  "W< 

Chattanooga   V<     -     Dem.),  and  the  Raleif 
Dem,  agn  es  that  much  better  than  S< 
publicity    plan    "would    be    to   forbid    th< 
money  al  all."     It  a«sk 

"  ( >ugh1  not  the  p 
pn  -t  himself  on  the  people  that  he  could  obtain  a  ; 
out  recourse  to  an  i  laboraU  ad>  >  rt 
present    system    the   1" 
general   proposition,  however,  th< 
demand   that    I  h<    rand 
shall  be  del'. 

Bui    i     seems  qoUm  r  D< 

i  that  it  was 
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a  large  pari  in  the  election  year  in  which  money  is  worth  so 
little,"  and  in  which  the  nomination  is  soughl  by  such  evenly 
matched  Candida  tes.     As  i  ■ 

"A  campaign  conducted  in  1912  at  a  cost  of  8000,000  musl 
surelj  cosl  a  million  in  1920 — the  political  power  of  the  dollar 
having  depreciated  in  proportion  to  its  purchasing  power. 
Advertising  space  is  more  expensive;  managers'  salaries  arc 
ier;  railwaj  fares,  hotel  Wills,  printing,  stationery,  publicity, 
halls,  speakers,  buttons,  brass  Wand-,  and  all  other  campaign 
commodities  have  doubled  in  price,  and  it  is  not  strange  thai 
campaign  funds  had  to  be  doubled  to  meel  the  increased  cosj  of 
operation." 

And  the  Republican  Albany  Knickerbocker  Pn  argues 
similarly: 

"A  political  candidate  who  spends  a  penny  for  illegitimate  pur- 
»r  who  spends  an  unreasonable  sum  even  for  legitimate 
purposes,  will  fall  at  once  under  popular  suspicion  and  distrust. 
Bui  it  is  recognized,  too,  thai  certain  expenditures  are  legitimate 
and  unavoidable,  and  thai  it'  the  entire  nation  is  to  be  covered, 
sueh  expenditures  may  justly  accumulate  into  a  considerable 
amount . 

"A  national  candidacy  requires  numerous  headquarters,  tons 
of  literature,  a  small  army  of  clerks,  tabulators,  copyists,  and 
addressers.  It  must  have  speakers  and  organizers;  it  must 
advertise,  and  its  postal  and  telegraph  and  telephone  bills  and  its 
traveling  expenses  will  be  high.  These  things  take  money,  and 
it  a  candidate  has  no  mean-  of  his  own  it  is  hardly  improper  for 
patriotic  American  citizens  who  believe   lie  is  the   hot    man  for 

Presiden.1  co  contribute  to  the  effort  to  bring  his  character  and 
qualifications  before  the  people." 

[j  seems  to  both  the  Manchester  Union  (Rep.)  and  the  In- 
dianapolis \  Ind.  that  money  is  well  spent  for  publicity 
which  will.bring  oul  popular  support  for  a  candidate  and  pre- 
irenl  a  hand-picked  nomination  of  an  obscurity  by  bosses  in  a 
convention.  The  Adrian  Telegram  (Ind.),  in  the  State  where 
S(  nator  Newberry  ha-  jusl  been  sentenced  to  jail  for  spending 
too  much  money  to  gel  elected,  replies  to  the  argumenl  that  only 
small  sums  should  he  spent  by  noting  that  "ii  cosis  a  great  deal 

eonducl  even  a  State-wide  campaign."  This  Michigan  editor 
asserts  his  belief  "that  publicity  is  the  realkey  to  the  problem": 

'In  thai  respeel  Senator  Borah's  bill  is  absolutely  sound 
and  right.  All'contfibutions  to  any  man's  campaign  fund  should 
be  made  public  not  after  election,  nor  even  thirty  days  before 
election, as  'lie  Borah  bill  specifies,  but  from  the  very  start.  As 
ii  a-  his  candidacy  is  announced,  hi-  political  accounts  should 
be  published,  and  they  should  be  republished  at  regular  intervals. 
Then  the  public  will  know  just  where  and  how  his  candidacy 
started  and  who  and  what  are  behind  it  at  every  sta 

It  tin  people  know  these  facts,  they  will  not  be  greatly 
misled.  They  will  know  how  to  jud^i'  a  candidate  wl 
financial  supporl  comes  chiefly  from  Wall  Street .  or  from  fanners. 
or  from  manufacturers,  or  from  labor.  They  will  correctly  size 
up  a  candidacy  that  is  supported  chiefly  in  the  big  cities,  or  in 
the  farming  States,  or  in  the  South,  or  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
They  will  lake  note  of  whether  a  fund  of  a  million  come-  from 
a  handful  of  rich  friends  or  whether  it  comes  from  a  hundred 
thousand    -mall   contributors.     A    million   dollars   is   not    n. 

rily  evil;  it  may  be  quite  the  opposite. 

'Tin-  evil  from  the  use  of  monej   in  campaigns  lie-  chiefly  in 

People  do  uoi  know    how    much  money  is  being  used 

upon  them,  or  uinn    it  comes  from.    An  invisible  trap  is  laid  for 

them  ami  they  are  caughl  unconsciously.     If  they  could  see  the 

money  thai   was  being  used,  and  how  it   wa-  being  used,  this 

influence  would  largely  be  destroyed,     "Surely  in  vain  the 

pnad  in  t  he  sighl   of  anj    bird.'  " 

In  both  parties  tht  editors  who  argue  thai  the  direct 

primal  •!'  the  present  high  cost  of  nomina- 

tions.     \n  longer,  obsei  Peoria   7  Ind.  .  wl 

editor  was  onci  I  the  Russian  Amba  dent 

Wilson,  i-   national  pi  "piker's"  game;  or,  as  the  \ 

">  orl  Hail    R<  p.    pul 

"The  brutal  fact  is  thai  the  direel  primary,  which  is  pure 
democr  ditions,  the  rich  man's  game, 

applied  final  area  of  pure  democracy, 

which  is  1 1  hip.     To  illustrate,  ii  i  United  St) 


Senator  to  Deselected  in  this  -         in  November  .and  from  2,500,- 
(XX)  to  3,000,000  voters  will  participate.     If  a  candidate  carries 
his  appeal  to  the  people  dired   -if  he  holds  one  meeting  in  each 
count}   ami  3(  ml-  out  a  first,  letter,  a  follow-up,  and  an  .  l<  etion- 
letter  to  every  voter— ii  will  cost  him  or  somebody   about 
8200,000.      The  man   who  spend-,  or  for  whom  i-  spent,  a  mod- 
erate sum— say,  the  total  salarj   for  his   six-year  term-  mighl 
be  criticized  as  having  ignored  th.     ■■••  ■    ami  scorned  the  proc- 
of  political  educal ion. 
"The  plighl  of  candidates  expect*  d  '"  mak<  a  popular  appeal, 
and  yet   challenged   in   it-  exercise,  may  _\  et   relied    that   of  the 
railroads,  forbidden  to  con  the  Interstate ( Commerce  Act, 

but  required  to  by  the  Anti-trusl  Act." 

"The  Presidential  primaries  that    wire  supposed  to  tap  the 
Ltaneous  sentiment  of  intry  have  in  practise,"  says 

the  Springfield  Ui  on  Rep.  .  "led  to  the  use  of  extensive  or- 
ganizations to  manufacture  sentiment,"  and  "the  system  has 
put  worthy  candidates  in  the  position  of  self-seekers'  without 
chances  unless  they  could  pu1  behind  themsejv*  -  a  strong  finan- 
cial backing."  The  S\  racuse  //•  i  aid  Ind.)  calls  the  Presidential 
preference  primaries  "a  nuisance,"  "a  hindrance  to  the  right 
kind  of  deliberate  action,"  and  "an  incentive  to  the  wasteful  and 
scandalous  outlay  of  money";  "these  primaries  are  a  farce,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  ther<  i-  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  far  from 
being  an  innocent  farce."  The  New  York  World  believes  that 
t  he  fault  does  not  lie  with  t]  m.  but  w  ith  the  people.  sav  ing: 

"When  direct  primaries  were  established  it  was  believed  that 
the  people  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  prevent  the 
-.  lection  of  delegate  -  to  national  conventions  exclusively  by  the 

bosses.  In  taking  advantage  of  the  political  lethargy  now  pre- 
vailing, the  interest-  financing  General  Wood  an  creating  at  the 
source  of  political  power  the  very  conditions  which  broughl  the 
corrupt  old  party  machines  into  discredit.  As  a  result  of  public 
indifference  they  may  cast,  temporary  reproach  upon  a  l" 
reform,  but  it  will  live  in  spite  of  them." 

Wo, hi  believes  <  mphatically  in  "the  i  risti  ace  of  a  large 

Wood  campaign  fund."  and  has  presented  in  its  news  columns 
detailed  statements  which  it  insists  "are  nol  open  to  question," 
in  support  of  its  assertion  thai  "a  syndicate  of  very  rich  men. 
for  reasons  of  1  heir  own,  had  undertaken  to  underwrite  the 
\\  ood  candidacy." 

Hut    in  a  Washington   dispatch   to   the  Xevv   York   En 
Post      Ind.  .    Mr.  Mark   Sullivan   says   that    the    facts  collected 
by  7  •■    R  orld  are  evidence  of  "the  amateurishness  of  the  Wood 
campaign,  not  of  its  wickedness."     According  to  this  oh-,  rv.  r  of 
things  political: 

"Unquestionably,  too  much  money  has  been  spent  on  tin  Wood 
campaign.     Quite  apart  from  any  charges  of  impropriety  either 

in  the  gel  t  ing  of  this  money  or  in  the  -pending  of  it,  the  lav  i-h- 
aess  with  which  the  monev  ha-  been  -pent  almost  approaches 
impropriety  in  itself:  and  if  not  impropriety,  it  is  certainly  within 

the    field   of   foolish    UUW  isdolll." 

Mr.  Sullivan  asserts  thai  General  Wood's  competitors  have 
all  spent  money,  Governor  Lowden  in  huge  quantities,  and  thai 
a  good  deal  has  been  spent  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Boover,  Purely  on 
the  basis  of  Washington  gossip,  "one  mighl  say  thai  Wood  has 
p  monev  and  chewing-gum  money;  Lowden  has  parlor-car 
money;  Johnson   ha-  sewing-machine  money:    Poindexter  has 

on  money;   Hoover  ha-  grain  moiie.v    ami  mining  money." 
The    denial-   of    improp'  r    Sp»  tiding   from    Wood    headquarters 

have  already  been  noted.  Papers  supporting  General  Wood, 
like  the  Manchester  Union,  Rochester  Post-Express  Rep.),  and 
Albany  Kn  that  all  these  accusations  are 

made  for  political  purposes  and  may  simply  be  considered  proof 
of  the  strength  of  the  Wood  movement.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  Democratic  papers,  like  the  Pittsburg  Post,  Richmond 
■Dispatch,  and  Knoxville  Sentinel,  and  independent 
journals,  like  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Springfield  Republican,  and 
\i  w  York  I  i  an,  which  are  inclined  to  believe  Tht  World's 
charges  and  which  predial  that  they  will  have  a  -erious  un- 
favorable effecl  upon  Genera]  "Wood's  candidacy,  and  possibly 
upon  Republican  chances  for  success  nexl  fall. 
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HIGHER   COAL   WAGES   AND   «•  H.  C.  L. " 

Til  10  PRICE  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  and  the  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  this  necessity  reverted  to 
the  control  of  natural  economic  forces — the  law  of 
supply  iiud  demand— on  April  1,  when  the  President's  order- 
withdrawing  Federal  jurisdiction  went  into  effect.  Simul- 
taneously the  recommendation  of  a  27-per-cent.  increase  in 
wages  to  the  miners,  made  by  the  three  members  of  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal   Commission   appointed  by   the    1'resident    last    fall   to 

investigate  the  demands  of  the  miners,  and  representing  I  he 

people,  the  miners,  and  the  soft-coal  operators  respectively,  will 
result  in  an  increased  wage-cost  of  $200,000,000,  we  are  told  in 
Washington  dispatches.  "The  Lord  may  Love  the  common 
people,  as  Lincoln  said,"  remarks  the  Baltimore  Smi,  "but 
just,  now  those  who  are  not  railroaders,  miners,  or  operators  may 
!»■  pardoned  for  thinking  the  Lord  has  forgotten  them."  The 
Sun  (iik!  New  York  Herald  says  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion "means  that  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  will  go  up,  and 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  the  price  of  the  wage  increases," 
and  such  a  result  is  accepted  by  other  papers  in  different,  sections 
ol  the  country  as  a  matter  of  course,  dust  how  much  this  will 
cost  the  public  no  paper  ventures  to  guess,  but  many  editorial 
writers  remind  us  that  had  Dr.  Garfield  been  allowed  to  handle 
the  situation  last  fall,  the  miners  would  have  received  an  in- 
crease of  14  per  cent.,  and  the  expense  of  such  increase  would 
have  been  met  by  the  operators.  The  Baltimore  News  admits 
that  the  miners  should  have  had  more,  possibly,  and  that  a 
1  1-per-ccnt.  increase  was  all  the  operators  could  afford  to  pay 
without  charging  moro  for  coal.  But,  The  ATews  asks,  "Was 
Dr.  Garfield  80  per  cent,  out  in  his  calculations?  Tho  Com- 
mission nearly  doubles  his  award." 

The  report  of  the  Commission  was  not  unanimous,  but  agreed 
in  essential  details.  The  miners'  representative  thought  the 
hours  ol'  work  should  be  six  each  day,  and  that  five  days  should 


"""""""•S^.jr- 


CLIMBING  THE  QBE  \si:t>   POLE. 

— Donahey  in  tin-  Cleveland  Plain-Di 


Till-.  <.\  \     in  \T    \i  w  \->  -    PAYS 
Armstrong  in  I 

Constitute   a    week   of   labor,    but    In-  'ruled    I 

representatives  of  the  peopli    and  the  operators,  who  in 

mining  their  majority  report  to  tie  I'n  -;,:  ,|  in  -ui 

"(•'.very  effort   was  made  to  ascertain  il" 
tin    cost   of  living  to  the  miners.     Manj   different   figun 

Opinions    were    presented.       OUT    award,    a-    the    re-nl'  •  (\l\ 

scrutiny  of  all  the  evidence  submitted  by  tin   parties  in 
and  otherwise  obtained,  grants  the  miners  an  advano 
larger    than    the    percentage     of    LI  in    tin 

submitted  by  their  re  presentatJ 

"Tonnage  worker-  will   bav<    received   under  this  awart 
average  increase  in  wages  since  I'M',  of  ss  p<  r  ■■'  n1  .  and  d 
.  .  .  will  have  received  an  average  advance  ol  ill  percent. 

"A  reduction  in  the  working  hour-  from  <  ighl  i"  -ix  noun 
day,  and  the  days  a  week,  is  not  granted,  for  w.   an 
that   a  curtailment   of   productive  i  nerg3    would  nly 

against  the  whole  population  but  against  the  miners  thei 

"It  is  essential  thai  the  miners  shall  have  living  wages.     It 
likewise  essential  in  the  public  interest   that  th< 
let-down  in  production." 

"The  Commission  had  the  powi  her  all  tin  facts,  and 

it  i>  to  be  assumed  that   thej   did  collate  all  the  fa, 

the   Charleston     \\  .    Ya.      Mail,   but    the   Baltimore     -         thinks 

the    public    has    been    "entirely    forgotten    in    tip 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  believes  that   "an\    i 

which  stand   between  soft   coal  and  its  real  owni 

of    the    United    Mate-,    should    be    treated    ill    I 
fashion   as   an\    Other   OUthlWS."      "  lw  iTord    u< 

instance  of  organized  labor  and  organized  capi 

gether   without    th<  onsuming    public    being    mi 

suffer,"    the   Tul-a     Okla.      World  reminds   us.   and 

Transcript  charges  tin    Commission  viih  having 

buck."     "This  is  what   comes  of  eoddlii 

are    not .   and    in  \.r    will    :■■  w  iih    their 

long  a-  there  remain  opportunities  f< 

t  he    Kansas   (  "it  \    ./.    .    i.al. 

of  wages  must  t'md  a  limit," 

"for  the  general  welfare  and  national 

ward  revision  of  prices.     But  this 

and   price-  are  allowed   -u.ee  --in  I  l\    '.'   push  <  a.  !i 

"Where  will 'the  ultimate  consumer  'get  off' 
ington   Post.     "The  onlj    cheap  thing  he  has  foui 
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Liberty  bonds — and  there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  cheaper." 
The   Nashvil  deplores   the   "tax  on   the  consumer" 

mad  ary  by  the  Commission's  award,  and  goes  on: 

"What  the  public  would  be  glad  rould  be  a  final  set- 

nt    that   would   give   the   miners   substantial   pay   without 
too  arduous  labor  and  the  operator  oable  profits  without 

any  further  tax  on  consumers.  Raising  prices  don't  help  to 
amend  the  situation.  It  means  taxing  one  class  to  support 
another,  and  has  instituted  thai  spiral  process  by  which  prices 
have  already  been  forced  to  exorbitant  figures 

In  another  editorial  on  the  soft-coal  situation,  thi  nali 

Enquirer  is  sure  that,  of  the  \ 
evils  ot  government  control  and  a 
N'JIX  1.000,000  wage  increase,  the 
increase  is  tin-  lesser  one,  for  "'the 
removal  of  government  control 
will  give  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  a  chance  to  operate,  and, 
after  all,  that  is  the  best  stabilizer 
of  business" ;  and  t  lie  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  calls  m  to  tin-  fact 

that  "wages  can  not  be  continu- 
ally increased  and  prices  be 
Lowered  at  the  same  time.  The 
public  must  expect  to  pay  the 
cost,  and  increases  in  any  item 
which  is  a  factor  in  that  COSl  are, 
in  the  natural  order  of  business, 
1 1  on  to  the  consumer. "  Em- 
phatic assent  to  this  theory  is 
voiced  by  the  Seattle  Times,  which 
claims  that  the  wage  increase  will 
n  be  reflected  in  the  higher 
cost  of  gas  and  electricity,  and 
The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald 
reminds  us  that,  "just  as  regu- 
larly as  wages  have  gone  up  at 
the  mines  during  the  lasl  twenty 
years,  prices  of  coal  have  risen 

correspondingly.  The  present  wage  increase  will  later  be  re- 
flected in  everything,  including  theater  tickets  and  dentist 
bills."  The  Chicago  Tribune  declares  that  "nothing  else  could 
have  been  devised  more  certainly  to  produce  an  increase  in  the 
burden  upon  every  householder  in  the  United  -  than  an  in- 

in  the  price  of  coal,  which  is  the  basic  essential  of  ( 
in  life."'     The  Tribune  then  goes  on: 

"An  Increase  in  the  price  of  coal  affects  the  price  of  every- 
thing. It  affects  the  price  at  which  things  are  produced  and  the 
price  at  which  they  are  transported  and  distributed.  Every 
producer  and  distributer  pays  more  and  charges  mi 

"Foodstuffs  will  be  higher  in  price.     Clothing  will  be  higher 

in  price.      It  will  cost  more  to  ma  I  and  more  to  distribute 

them.     It  will  cost  more  to  run  fial  buildings,  and 'there  will  I 
demand  for  still  higher  rent-.      It   will  COSl  more  to  produce  and 
transport    building   material.     Virtually   every    necessity    of   life 
w  ill  tin  -  pj  ramided  upon  the  increase  in  the  i 

of  the  basic  necessity. 

are  increasing  th  1  production  and  making  the 

high  prices  inevitable.  W.  step  from  one  pair  of  stilts  to  a  taller 
pair.     We  know  that    pn  outrageous,  and   v  ■<  it 

that    they  shall  become  more  outr. 

"  The  coal-miner  wh  tore  money  will  find  that  tin]' 

6  has  boosted  will  return  back  to  him  to  be  m< 

word   which   sums   up   tin 

opinion  of  the  Commission's  find- 
ings.   The  Mil  nai  declares  th<  disappointing," 

and    the    Mail'  the   whole   thing  was  a  fifl 

Hut    after    all    i-    said    and    done,   the    Norfolk    I 
reminds   the  lo  g   public   th.  d   industry  will 

still   lie  sul  public  opinion   which  bore  down 

upon  it  with  such  control!  ke." 


hVYLIGHT   SAYING    BY   LOCAL   OPTION 

10CAL  PLAXn  FOR  SAVING  DAYLIGHT,  whether 
in  California  or  New  York,  naturally  result  in  some 
-*  confusion  at  first,  but  the  New  York  World  belii 
that  "out  of  it  we  may  yet  achieve  a  Federal  act"  in  spit«  of 
what  it  calls  "the  obstruction  of  a  prejudiced  minority."  "Day- 
light saving  by  local  option  is  not  going  to  work  without  effo 
as  did  the  simple,  logical  national  shift  of  clocks  used  during 
the  war,"  the  New  York  Tribune  informs  us.  •"but  the  bother 
is  little  and  the  gain  is  gra  The  chief  bother  seems  to  be 

the  mix-up  of  new    and  old  tinie- 
schedules  on  railroads  that  havt 
t-o    run  suburban    trains  on  one 
time-plan  and  through  trains  on 
the  other.    Yet,  by  meat 
legislative    acts    and    local  ordi- 
nances, daylight   saving 
be    winning   many  of    the 
across  the  country.     The  cr 
began  in  New  York.  New  .1. 
and   (astern    Pennsylvania,    a  i  1 1 1 
their   closely     allied    town- 
soon  spread  to  Hartford,  B< 
Portland,    Me.;  Manchester,   N. 
II.;    Troy,   Plica,   Syracuse,  and 
Buffalo.     New    .Jersey   cities 
tiguous    to    New    York  ado 
the  time  of  the  metropolis  as  a 
matter     of     convenience,     since 
scores  of  thousands  of   their 
dents  have  offices  there,  anil  | 
t  ically  till  of  1  heir  banks  and 
ness  houses  have   close  bus 
connections  in  New  York.    I 
Newark.  Paterson,  Hoboken,  and 

y  City,  therefore,   the 
spread  to  Trenton,  where  i' 
afoul  of  the  farmer  vote,  and  on 
down  to  Camden,  across  the  Delaware  River  from  Philadelp 
and  Wilmington,  Del.    New  York's  influence  upon  Philadelp 
was  not  great  enough,  however,  to  encourage  that  city  to  • 
for  early  rising.      Pennsylvania    has    no    State    daylight-e 
law,  we  are  told,  but  Faston.   Allentown,  Ilarrisburg.  Pittsh 
and    other  cities    adopted    local    ordinances    for    it.      Thus    tht 
fashion  traveled   to  Columbus.   Dayton,  and  Cincinnati,  and 
to    Detroit.      Humor    says  Chicago  is  in  favor  of  a  local  ordi- 
nance for  daylight  saving,  and  we  hear  that  Denver  has  set  her 
town  clock  ahead;    that  the  State  of   Washington  also 
pitted  to  adopt  Hi,   plan,  and  that  several  California  cities 

!.«.-   Angeles,  Sacramento,   and  Oakland  — are  flirt 
with  the  idea.     Portland.  Ore.,  also  lias  an  ordinance  pend 
The  farmer,  however,  has  brought   forth  the  same  argun 
which  indui        I    ingress      •  repeal  the  Federal  daylight-sai 
law  after  the  armistice  was  signed.     He  declares  thai  daynj 

ing  works  a  hardship  upon  him  and  decreases  production  of 
foodstuffs,     lb    views  with  distrust  the  alacrity  with  which  the 

York   and   Boston,    the   banks, 
merchants    and    their    employees,    and    the    working    people   ill 
general  support   local  ordinances   for  daylight   sa\  inu:.  and  the 
unofficial  indorsement  local  ordinances  receive  in  various 

deal   of   the  city   newspapers   which   speak  for  daylight 
saving  is  The  Jersey  Journal,  of  Jersey  City,  one  of  tin  cities 
which   are   vitally    bound    up   with    the    industrial    life    of    N 
•k.      In  pleading  for  th.    passage  of  a  bill  for  daylight 
trnal  makes  oul  its  case  in  this  way: 

•'All    the   industrial    centers   of    the    State   are   a   unit    for  its 
passage.      It    is  a    health    measure  of   the  highest    order  and 


t.l  MMlMti    LP  THE   CLOCK. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 
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Baeficent  influence  will  be  felt  in  every  walk  of  liiV.  Further- 
lore,  it  is  a  measure  of  economy  that,  will  save  money  for  every 
ian  and  woman  in  the  Stale.  The  saving  in  coal  will  be 
•emendous,  and  any  saving  in  this  direction  must  lend  to  the 
iduction  instead  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  that  commodity, 
hich  is  already  costing  too  much.  Electric-light  and  gas 
inies  may  object  to  the  loss  of  business  they  may  suffer  \>\ 
tylighi  saving,  but  their  loss  in  that  respect  will  be  a  gain  for 
►  many  thousands  that  objection  on  their  pari  is  only  further 
roof  of  the  necessity  for  passing  the  bill  at  once. 
"Thai  lake  'farmer'  objection  thai  daylighl  saving  will 
aul1  in  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in  ilie  price  of  food  has  been 

,ised  against  the  bill,  but  any  one  who  can  be  fooled  1>\  thai 
ml  of  nonsense  is  hopeless  from  the  start.  'The  daylight- 
.ving  bill  did  not  work  any  such  havoc  when  it  was  oation- 
ide  and  it  won't  work  any  such  havoc  now.  It  may  be  thai 
mil  farm  labor  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  new   time,  bin  thai 

no  reason  why  the  multitudes  who  will  benefit  from  il  are  to 
■  denied  those  benefits. 

•'Some  Blight  readjust ineni    of  farming  conditions   may   be 

quired   under  daylight  saving,  but  what  of  it?      Is   the   larm- 

md  to  be  petted  and  pampered  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 

dustrial   worker,   who  in   Ibis  Slate  far  outnumbers  him?     Is 

il  to  wag  the  dog  in  New  Jersey?" 

That  The  Jersey  Jour/ml  was  not  theorizing  when  il  said  the 
of  the  electric-light  and  gas  companies  would  be  the 
tins  of  the  consumers  is  borne  out  by  the  figures  of  an  expert 
riting  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
ngineers,  who  declares  that  $20,000,000,  or  the  equivalent  of 


five  hundred  thousand  torn  of  coal,  would  b< 

electricity  lull-   bj    the  operation  of  the  dayligJ  !an. 

This  argument,  h  not  appeal    to    thi 

Hi  raid  nor  tin   Houston  /'■■ 

scheme  as  a  fad,  and  congratulate    T<  that  nobody 

in  the  State  if  trying  to  idea  thi  I  this 

paper,  as  if  in  reply  to  Thi    I 

"The    ;,<|\  oenli  -    of    1  lie    jelali 

opposition  <>f  the  farmers,  th<  dairying  m'   rt  »ply  the 

cities    with    milk,    the    wor,  lore 

daylight   in  summer  as  well  af   in  winter  under  thi    Den   plan, 
the  women  who  do  their  own  housework  who  m  li<-r 

to  prepare  breakfasl  for  their  fan  od  all  othi  find 

in  the  new   plan  a  hard-hip. 

"The  old  argument    that    the   plan  longer 

advanced,  as  thai   was  exploded  as  soon  at  i1   was  considered 
that  it   take-  as  much  fuel  to  hum  the  lights  before  dayl 
in  the  morning  as  afti  ir  dark  al  the  <•  •  The  , 

the  advocates  of  the  (dan  now  fall  back  upon  is  simply  that 
will  give  certain  people  more  daylighl  in  thi   evening   for  i 

door  pleasure-. 

"Hui  ihis  advantage  has  small  weight  when  compared  with  the 
hardships  ii  work-  on  a  large  pan  of  the  population.  And 
confusion  that  will  resull  wiih  one  standard  of  time  in  the  coun- 
try and  another  in  the  city,  and  in  the  difference  in  standards 
between  various  cities,  is  going  to  be  extr<  mely  annoying.  I 
difficult  to  see  how  ihe  railroad-  are  going  to  recognize  the 
different  time  systems  in  towns  along  their  rou 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  nation  has  been  dried  and  found  wanting. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Tin:  law  of  Compensation  is  said  to  work  out  so  that  as  houses  go  up  rents 

i  down.   -Man/In  Bulletin. 

I\  Tokyo  laborers  are  threatening  to  tie  up  industry  if  they  don't   get 
I  eiiits  a  day. — New  York   World. 

Mr.  BRYAN  lias  just  rounded  sixty,  but  obviously  ho  has  not  yet  entered 
ma  his  declining  years. — Columbia  Record. 

THESE  are  the  days  when   Presidential  candidates  arc  more  likely  to  be 
nclicd  than  candid. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

is  arc  getting  a  much  clearer  idea  of  Washington's  difficulty 
crossing  the  Delaware.  -Philadelphia  North  American. 

Tin;  income  tax  has  cost  the  American  people  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
Ins   how  it   has  developed  their  brains!  —  Boston   Transcript. 

not  much  chance  of  the  Germans  trying  to  take  Paris  again 
nil  thej  get  enough  strength  to  take  Berlin. — Indianapolis  News. 

W  i:  trust  the  Senate  and  House  will  forget  their  jealousies,  now  that  each 
i  icni  has  a  member  OD  the  way  to  the  penitentiary. — Columbia  Record. 

\v  tin   rate  fur  prices  arc  going  up  the  ladies  will  have  to  go  with  their 
«kS    KDid    shoulders    exposed    to    the 
'at       this      summer.  —  Des      Moines 

vister. 

Now  that  the  war  to  end  war  is  over 
is    most    cheering    to    get     the    news 

at  America's  greatest  battle-ship  has 

-i  been  launched.      New  York  Call. 

MR,  BARNS!   IS  wii  en  tells  the  world 

iat  living  costs  are  about  to  coin.' 
)wn.  We  fear  some  one  left  the"!" 
it  of  Barney's  Bret  name.  Saskatoon 
ar. 

PoSSrBLT    it    may    occur  to  Congress 

tat  if. stock  dividends  are  not  taxable 

l    incomes    they    may    be    taxable    as 

ock    dividends.— GreenciHe    (S.    CO 

■ii/. 

Wuii.K  some  Presidential  candidates 

v  gadding  about  the  country.  Eugene 

Bba  is  taking  a  practical  course  in  one 
our      government      institutions. — 
avion  News. 

W  '    are  Informed,  unofficially,  that 
•    Irish   patriots   have   gi\en  up   in 

tspair  OD  hearing  that   the  Senate  has 
ipoused    them    with    a    reservation. 
■rk  Evening  l'ost. 
\  iivnv  horn  the  other  day  had  three 
ell-developed    teeth    at    birth;     how 

llicklj    (he   country    is    responding   to 

ie  chuck-steak  campaign.  —  Phtia- 
"Iphia  North  American. 


[RISB  Freedom  may  be  nearer  than  it   was.  but  the  ini'ials  -till  Bpi  II   II 
- — Philadelphia  ReCQTd. 

WHILE  officials  talk  much  of  a  heavier  tax.  the  voter  is  quietly   grinding 
his  ax. — Brooklyn  Eag 

One  way  to  get  a  revision  of  the  tax  law-  i-  ,■-.  tsionof  thi  W 

ington  paj -rolls.  Cult* m ion  Record. 

El   ROPE  wonders   what    we  are  going   to  do  in  "lial   poll' 

do  we,  for  that  matter.  — New  York   World. 

Senator  Newberbt  i-  the  only  Senator  we  recall  who  ha-  i><  • 

two  terms  within  so  brief  a  period.  —  Columbi 

We  tremble  tu  think  what  will  happen  to  the  excitable  Germans  if 
ouija-board  craze  gets  hold  of  them. — ]i  nscript. 

The  Germans  apparently  know  too  much  about  each  other  to  trust  any- 
body  with  the  government    for  \  er\    Ion-        \,        York    World. 

"  GERM  IN  <  o>v  eminent  Dev  clop-  New  Wrinkli 
WJJe/ll  bet  most  of  them  are  on  the  forehead.—  Manila  Bulletin. 

Tm.  case  of  German;  teaches  us  that  the  time  to 
from  a  burglar  is  while  you  have  him  bj    the  throat. — Columbia  Hi  cord. 

Probably  nothing  ha-  been  more  overestimated  in  tl  i  period 

ill  our  domes!  ic  blstorj  t  ban  i  ' 
of  t he  raisin    — O)       9        Journal. 
i  \  asking  for  "  nisi  loe    for  b  - 

the  Sultan  of  Turkov    leaves  the  world 
still  in  doubt   whether  he  i  or 

against  'em.-   1  lhrald. 

won't    I..  It    of  tie 

"irreconcilable-        if    the    Treaty 
put     permanently     to    sleep     thi 

inlv  pro\  ided  the  bun' 
/,'  i  trd. 

the    Allies    hold    • 

until  Turkej    learns   ; 
as    tho    that    eiiv     might    a-    well    b 
,itiv al.-  Enrorx  ai 

I 

\    \     i 

whole    world    except    I 

It   i-  no  fault  <•' 
•lot    broli 

I 

I 
i-  in  making 
life 

higher,  will  t  he  n 

■ii'in  f<-<  I 

.......   .     ,,,,.,,.,.,  h    miles*  i    in    the 

SEEING    AMI.  Kit    \. 

(  hint  -<       w 

-   Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  /" 
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THE   GERMAN   PERIL  TO   POLAND 


WHILE  EVERYBODY  [S  READING  of  the  Russian 
menace  to  Poland,  the  German  peril  to  the  new  Re- 
public is  just,  as  real  and  much  harder  to  light,  ac- 
cording to  mid-European  correspondents  of  the  British  and 
French  press,  who  point  out  that  the  present  position  of  Poland 
is  very  differenl  from  what  was 
foreseen  last  June  by  Presidenl 
Wilson.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and 
Mr.  Clemenceau,  when  its 
safety  within  the  frontiers  fixt 
for  ii  by  t  he  Treaty  of  Versailles 
was  "admittedly  dependent  on 
the  capacity  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
the  weak  and  on  the  complete 
disarmament  of  Germany." 
Hence  it  should  be  the  positive 
and  persistent  policy  of  the 
Allies  to  tri\e  new  Poland  a  base 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
challenge  of  any  adversary,  ac- 
cording to  one  British  authority 
on  Polish  affairs,  -who  would 
have  the  Allies  keep  well  in 
mind  the  immense  political  pos- 
sibilitiesof  Poland  which,  placed 
between  Germany  and  Russia, 
is  undoubtedly  "the  key-State 
of  Europe,"  and  the  "c<  titer  of 
gravity  will  lie  neither  ai  Paris 
nor  al  Moscow,  neither  at  Ixm- 
don  nor  at  Berlin:  it  lies  at 
Warsaw."    Can  Poland'-  access 

to  t  he  sea  be  regarded  as  secure 
now.  asks  a  Warsaw  correspon- 
ded of  the  London  Times,  in 
face  of  a  i  rerman  army  of  no 

than  a   million   men  and  of 
doubts  that  overhang  the  future 
of  t  he  League?     Of  I  he  dangers 
threatening    Poland  from  • 
and  west,  that  from  <  iermany  is 

infinitely    the    gr<  ater   in    the 

view  of  this  writer,   who  believes  thai    the   Poles  are  fully  a 
to  Leat   tin    Bolsheviki  if  they  receive  sufficient  munitions  and 
equipment  for  their  army.     Bui  the  German  menace  is  no1 
which  can  be  mel  by  armed  force,  and  he  reminds  us  thai  — 

"The  strong  men  who.  with  or  without,  the  Government, 
control  the  fortunes  of  German;  to-day,  the  chiefs  of  the  mili- 
tary caste  and  the  great  capitalists,  do  not  intend  thai  Poland 
shall  i  risl   for  more  than  a  Season  as  an  ind<  pi ndetil  state.      The 

plan  i>  to  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  Btrong,  excepl   under 
nan  influence.     Poland  is  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  Russia. 

"hi    pursuance   of   this    policj    half   a  dozen    new    railway-lines 

were  planned  and  partially  built.  A  new  scheme  for  reorganizing 
the  railway  Btation  at  Warsaw  for  the  speedii  r  handling  of  goods 
traffic  was  thought  out.  The  Vistula  and  the  Bug  were  sur- 
veyed with  an  eye  to  their  development  for  barge-traffic:    the 

prospects  wen  found  good,  and  docks  wen*  started  at  Plo.-k 
and  other  places.      On  the  other  hand,  the  Lodz  textile-mills  and 

hundreds  of  other  factories  wen  stripl  of  all  their  most  valuable 
machinery,  the  Germans  openbj  avowing  their  intention  of 
squashing  these  possible  rival 


N       Fork. 

POLAN  I)  -    STRONG     MAN. 

Gen    Joseph    Pilsudsld   who   is   ^;ii<l  to  have  "made   the   Germans 

serve  his  purpose  once   before,"  and   will    "see   that    Polish   inde- 

pi  ndence  'lees  not   suffer." 


The  general  lines  of  this  policy  are  still  held  in  view,  accord- 
ing to  this  Warsaw  correspondent,  and  it  is  the  Gorman  aim  to 
prevent  in  every  possible  way  the  consolidation  of  Poland. 
As  means  to  this  end.  strikes  an-  encouraged,  communist  agi- 
tation fostered,  and  political  squabbles  incited,  while — 

"At    the   same    time,   if   the 
Poh  -  can  be  induced  to  accept 

the  help  of  German  experts  to 

organize  their  country,  advan- 
tage i-  to   be   taken   of   the  o[)- 

port unity  to  establish  German 
influence  in  Poland  as  strongly 
as  it  was  established  in  Ru 
when  the  war  broke  out:  the 
Prussian  officials  in  Posnania 
were  openly  encouraged  to  re- 
main at  their  posts  for  litis  pur- 
pese.  The  Prussian  Pole>  are 
to  be  discouraged  and  discon- 
tented by  having  every  tlaw 
and  weakness  in  the  Polish 
met  hods  of  administration  held 
under  their  noses  and  contrasted 
with  Prussian  efficiency.  The 
Polish  market  is  to  be  flooded 
with  products  of  ( ierman  manu- 
facture, and  (Ierman  capital  is 
to  l>e  skilfully  used  to  establish 
controlling  influence  in  every 
biy  enterprise  that  the  Poles 
may  undertake. 

"  Motor-cars,  agricull  oral 
machinery,  and  every  sort  of 
manufactured  goods,  from  air- 
planes to  fountain  pens,  are 
now  being  offered  in  Poland  by 
Germans  at  prices  at  leasl  •'><> 
per  cent,  lower  than  anything 
which  Entente  countries  can 
produce.  The  comparatively 
favorable  rati  of  exchange  be- 
tween Polish  and  German 
marks,  of  course,  helps  the 
German.  It  is  to  his  ad\ an- 
tage  that  the  Polish  currency 
should  stay  so  low  that  the 
Poles  can  not  afford  to  buy 
from  England,  France,  or 
America,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  thai  the 
market  has  been  manipui 
by  (ierman  agents  with  this  object. 

"The  way  in  which  the  German  authorities  have  persist*  mly 
hindered  tin  Poles  from  enjoying  free  use  of  Danzig  for  import 
and    export,   and    the   careful   steps   they    have   taken    to   remove 

from  the  port   everything  that    could   lie  of  use  to  the   P< 
all  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty     are  just  one  more 

example    of    German    determination     to     prevenl     Poland    from 

developing  normally.  The  wretched  Poles  are  to  be  shep- 
herded  into  making  a  mess  of  their  country,  and  then,  when 
they  are  quite  helpless,  the  Prussian  will  step  in  and  run  it  for 

them."' 

At    firs1   sight   it   would  sum  easy  enough  for  the  Poles  to 

avoid  these  -pitfalls,  ii  is  admitted,  but.  the  trouble  is  that  some 
men  in  Poland  would  "welcome  this  solution  of  Poland's  diffi- 
culties.*1 Tho  the  mass  of  the  people  detest  the  German-,  "Ger- 
many has  her  friends  in  Poland."  Then  there  are  others  among 
;h.  poh-  (.r  Galicia  who.  "without  being  definitely  pro-German, 
are  yel  so  accustomed  to  working  with  the  Germans,  using 
(ierman    methods,    and    thinking    on   German    lines    that    they 
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retain  their  old  orientation,  almost  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  alternatives."     For  example; — 

"Mr.  Bilinski,  tho  he  has  done  Poland  a  service  by  straight- 
ening her  financial  organization  during  his  period  of  office  as 
Finance  Minister,  is  one  of  the  Galiciansj  whose  connection  with 
Germany  proved  to  be  too  strong  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
Ho  showed  a  decided  preference  for  dealing  with  Germany 
rather  than  Great  Britain  in  purchasing  Jocomotivcs,  even  tho 
in  this  case  the  British  conditions  were  highly  favorable  to  the 
Poles. 

"It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Poles  to  set  aside  every  official 
who  served  Austria  or  every  man  who  collaborated  with  thi 
Germans  in  the.  kingdom  from  1910  to  P)1X.  but  both  Poland 
and  her  Allies  must* beware  of  the  danger  which  lies  in  seeking 
help  from  an  enemy.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  only 
too  often  there  are  initial  advantages  to  be  won  for  Poland  by 
looking  to  Germany.  The  Allies  waste  months  in  deciding 
whether  Poland's  demands  are  justified,  how  they  can 
be  met,  and  who  is  to  meet  them.  The  Allies  are  very 
expensive.     The  Germans  are  cheap  and  prompt." 

The  Allies  have  friends  in  Poland  who  will  support 
their  connection  with  Poland  through  thick  and  thin 
rather  than  risk  dependence  on  Germai.y,  this  Warsaw 
informant  goes  on  to  say,  but  there  aie  others  equally 
patriotic  who  see  their  country's  needs  and  who,  if  the 
Allies  are  not  ready  with  help,  will  turn  elsewhere  for 
it,  and  we  read: 

""General  Pilsudski,  tin;  Chief  of  State,  is  a  man 
whom  the  Allies  do  not  know  and  who  does  not  know 
the  Allies.  He  is  no  respecter  of  formalities  where  the 
welfare  of  his  country  is  concerned.  He  left  the  Ger- 
mans  in  the  lurch  without  warning  when  they  would 
Serve  Poland's  ends  no  longer,  tho  it  meant  withdraw- 
ing his  brigade  from  the  front  in  the  middle  of  a  battle. 
Hi  has  made  the  (lermans  serve  his  purpose  once  be- 
fore in  the  Polish  cause;  he  may  do  so  again.  If  he 
does  so,  he  will  count  on  himself  to  see  that  Polish  in- 
dependence does  not  suffer,  but  the  Allies'  conception 
of  Poland  as  a  barrier  state  between  Germany  and 
Russia  will  go  by  the  board." 

A  Warsaw  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post 
charges  the  enforced  resignation  of  Paderewski  as  Polish  Premier 
to  a  parliamentary  roup,  maneuvered  by  Mr.  Bilinski  and  his 
pro-German  sympathizers.  They  were  determined  to  drive  from 
power  the  man  who  "personified  Polish  fcality  to  the  Allies" 
and  to  enthrone  General  Pilsudski  as  the  single  supreme  figure 
in  the  state.  But,  says  this  correspondent,  they  had  no  means 
of  gaging  what  the  effect   upon  the  country   would  be,  and   he 

proceeds: 


mark    due,  it   i-  contended,  to  Allied  indiff< 
no  choice  but  to  I  urn  at  le  inomicall 

"A1   the  mora  ni,  !' 
single    power.     Pilsudski    will    do  bieh    b 

believe    helpful    to    the    \',,\:     I  the   ,\:  'ijm 

save  as  they  may  be  brought 

many,  with  Pilsudski,  i-  in  no  b. 

Buprem<   and  single  power  which  invariab 

military  instinct,  and  lie  <  njo- 

pro-German  party,  the  activities  of  which  hi  :  at 

any  time  to  impede." 

The  strength  of  the  pro-German  eL  in  Poland  i-  indi- 

cated by  The  Morning  Po$t'i  correspondent,  who  po 
four  million  Jews  in  the  country  who  will  "for  a  bosl  of 
incline  to  any  party  or  policy  favoring  pro-Germai 
he  proct  ede : 


■ 


"No  Polish  constitution  has  ever  been  enacted,  and  the  pres- 
ent Diet  is  merely  as  representative  a  body  as  it  was  possible 
to  assemble  in  the  chaos  of  twelve  months  ago.  Its  member- 
ship is  composed  not  of  representatives  chosen  at  polling-booths 
by  voters,  but  of  representatives  of  political  'clubs'  from  those 

sections  definitely  recognized  by  the  Peace  Conference  as  Polish. 

Hence  when  the  pro-Germans  took   the   momentous  step  of 

turning  out  Paderewski  they  knew  that  they  had  made  a  parlia- 
mentary success,  but  they  did  not  know  at  all  bow  accurately 
'In  Diet  reflected  that  public  opinion  with  which  before  much 
more  time  had  gone  by  they  would  inevitably  have  to  reckon 
m  a  properly  organized  election.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
uncertainty  that  Bilinski  and  his  following  were  seized  with 
mfld  frighl  and  were  prompted  to  allow  the  present  colorless, 
non-committal  (lo\  eminent  1o  take  office." 

Two  main  arguments  offered  to  the  Poles  in  favor  of  an 

alliance  with  the  (lermans  are  thus  described: 

"Recalling  the  days  of  the  German  occupation,  it  is  asked, 
Were  you  happier  then  or  now?  You  had  plenty  of  food 
then  because  the  (lermans  introduced  an  equitable  system  of 
rationing;  your  business  flourished  because  the  (lermans  ordered 
and  paid;  prices  were  moderate  because  the  (lermans  guaran- 
teed the  Polish  mark;  there  wen-  quiet  and  plenty  and  comfort 
under  the  Germans,  but  to  what  pass  have  twelve  months  in 
the  role  of  an  Allied  protege  brought  you?  The  other  chief 
pro-German  argument  is  that  owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  Polish 
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John  BULL  (to  France) — "If  1  can't   manage  the  whole   tiling   my   way.  Ill  1  - 
tliis  Russian  stew  to  the  Pole.     Come  along,  Marianne  Mucha    Wanan 

"There  is  not  a  little  socialism  in  the  industrial  of 

Poland,  and  that  vote  will  support  Germani ration.  The  exten- 
sive portions  of  the  country  formerly  Austrian  will  pay  tribute 
to  Austrian  leniency  in  the  old  days  by  endeavoring  probably 
to  establish  Poland  as  Austria's  heir  in  Europe.  And  then  tin  re 
is  the  army,  six  hundred  thousand  stromr.  blindly  holding  Pil- 
sudski as  its  hero,  largely  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Pilsudski 
Loyal  Legion.     But  tho  these  elements     Socialists,  Lua- 

trians,  the  Army  add  up  to  a  formidable  total,  it  is  to  1><  re- 
membered that  there  are  thirty-five  million  persons  within  the 
frontiers  already  defined  by  the  Peace  Conference  as  Polish. 
Altogether  the  Bilinski  clique  saw  that  they  had  need  of 
propaganda." 


Their  campaign   has   for   some    time   been    in   full   swil 
"from   one  end  of  this  county   to  the  other,   from    Len 
Danzig,  from  Posen  to  Vilna.  doctrines  not  only  of  anti-Allyism, 
but   doctrines  of  outright,  frankly  avowed    1 
being  preached,"  and — 

"They  are  being  preached  through  newspapers,  through  ; 

agents,    through    political   clubs,    through    hired   orate  •-   is 

the  army  being  neglected  m  the  great  pro-German  driv< 
being  pushed   forward,   not    merely    by    Polish   politicians, 
beyond  the  faintest  vestige  of  doubt,  bj   thousands  of 
settled  in  Poland  during  the  last  year  ; 
The  intelligence  section  of  the  Polish  Governm< 

time    not.    long   ago    the    name-    of    ti\. 

German  agents:    nothing  r  than  to  point 

men  dining  in  the  first   restaurants  <>f  Warsaw 
to  be  in  regular  receipt   of  funds  from  1I1     Gem 
equally,  mingling  with  the  thousands*  wind, 
public  works,  undertaken  by  the  Polish  < 
the  unemployment  problem,  arc  hundreds  of  sw 
sarics    from    Berlin.      Pro-(iermanism    in    Poland 
with,  but  neither  crushl  nor  spurned  bj  Pilsudski 
simply  to  have  s.ored  by  toppling  o\«r  Pad. 
to  win  definitely  and  decisively  if  it  can." 
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NEW   WORLDS   FOR   EMIGRANTS 

ABETTER  OPPORTUN]  Y\  tu  ver  istraliaandNew 

Z-\      Zealand  to  get  emigrants  of  the  best  possible  class,  we 
-a.     .jV.  learn  from  the  press  in  tountries,  where  increase 

of  population  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  economic  developn 

and  national  defense,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  aver- 
age family  is  stifling  for  lack  of  elbow-room.  In  some  journals 
the  tendency  of  British  emigration  in  the  main  to  swing  toward 
the  Southern  Cross  is  much  encouraged,  tlio  we  do  hear  of  ob- 
tion,  especially  from  labor  circles  in  Queensland  (Australia), 
where  it  is  asked  whether  "this  great  vacant  and  undeveloped 
continent  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  foreigner'.'"  The  Brisbane 
thus   notes   tlie  opposition   of    I  he   Trades    Hall    Council, 


Hui. dim;    THE    BRIDGE. 


Australia   for  the   White   Man,  once  a   trick  slogan  of  politicians,  lias  become  a 
pressing  problem  of  immigration.  _r/jr  ^^  (Sydney) 

which  it  charges  with  a  "blind  and  foolish  opposition  to  immigra- 
tion."    If  the  Trades  Hall  Council  wishes  to  see  the  end  of  our 

greatness  as  a  nation,  asserts   /  rier,  it  is  "certainly  adopt- 

ing a  -uitable  method,  bin  if  it  really  wishes  Australia  to  remain 
a  white  man's  outpost,  it  is  pursuing  a  policy  which  is 
inexplicable,"  and  this  newspaper  points  out  thai  — 

Australia    lias  an  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  held  by  a 
garrison   of  5,000,000   persons,   of   whom  about  3,000,000  live 

in  nine  or  ten  large  cities.  Australia  has  a  population  of  fewer 
than  1  wo  persons  to  the  square  mile,  while  Japan  has  300  persons 

to  the  square  mile.  Great  Britain  has  358,  <  rermany  lias  324,  and 
little  Belgium  has  a  density  of  (it).")  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
Compared  with  some  of  the  densely  populated  and  intensely 
cultivated  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Australia  is  virgin  soil, 
with  tlie  rough. -i  part  of  the  pioneering  finished,  the  scrubs  all 
cleared  or  ring-barked,  and  the  country  merely  awaiting  de- 
velopment. Other  countries  are  neither  ignorant  about  1  he 
if  Australia  nor  indifferent  about  our  White  Aus- 
tralia policy,  and  our  garrison  of  5,000,000  persons  is  permitted 
to  hold  Australia  not  because  of  any  feelings  of  international! 
and  not  becausi  we  prate  about  our  intention  of  keeping  the 
country-  while,  but  wholly  because  of  the  mighl  of  the  British 
Navy.     The  very  people  who  protest  against  immigration  are 

also   opposed    to   a    national    defense    policy.      Do    they    imagine. 

like  idle  day-dreamers,  thai  a  handful  of  people  will  be  permit  ted 

to  hold  oik  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  country  on  earth  while 
a  very  large  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  world  is  scrambling. 

hungry    and   ragged,  for    food  and  clothes'.'      'The  comparison  of 

Queensland  with  other  countries  is  even  worse  than  that  of  tlie 
Commonwealth,  because  the  state  has  an  an,  1,000  square 

miles,  mostly  wonderfulh  fertile,  while  its  total  population  is 
oul\    a   little  more  than  half  that  of  ll  I   Sydney.      Should 

traliabeco        lie  ambition  of  another  nation  ii  •  [island 

that  will  beco  ill'  poinl  of  invasion,  yet  we  find  foolish 
theorists  and  babbling  demagogs  protesting  againsl  the  immi- 
gration of  ex-Imperial  soldiers  surely  the  best  type  of  immi- 
grants on  terms  l>\  which  the  British  Government  will  prac- 
tical!;, become  'he  financier  of  the  schem< 

Th<  Sydney  Morning  Herald  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Australia's 


population  is  "too  small  for  her  debt,"  and  holds  that  there  is  no 
quicker  way  to  cut  down  that  debt  than  by  importing  potential 
taxpa.M  rs.     This  journal  proceeds: 

"The  mother  country,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  the  money, 
is  now  offering  to  ship  to  these  shores,  free  of  cost,  some  of  her 
best  people,  who  will  help  us  to  pay  it  off.     That  is  probably  a 
narrow,    but    is  an  essentially   practical,   view   of   the   position. 
The  men  and  their  families  who  propose  to  come  are  ex-sold 
and  sailors,  men  with  whom  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors  ha 
been  lighting  for  five  years  to  pr<  sen  e  our  common  existence  a 
civil  privileges.     They  are  emigrating  because  of  cramped  condi- 
tions at    borne,  but  unquestionably  special  attract 
for  them  in  Australia  bj  r<  ason  of  the  great  reputation  the  Com- 
monwealth has  won  through  it-  Dee  life,  its  prosperity,  and  the 
physiqui    and  prowess  of  its  citizen  soldiers  in  Europe.     Could 
we  have  a  better  opportunity  than  the  present'.'     What  art 

doing  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  it.'      Immigration 
has  been  a  jealous  state  matter  hitherto,  tho  it  has 
been  recognized  that  the  Commonwealth  Governn 
should  have  supreme  control.     Apart  from  selfish 
sideration  of  our  own  ends,  we  in  Australia  are  mo- 
bound  to  remember  that  in  this  matter  we  have  in 
hands  the  destinies  of  thousand.-  of  human  lives. 
many  immigrants  have  come  here  to  find  thi 
treated   like   cattle,  sometimes  less  desired  even  I  i 
cattle.     The  disappointed   immigrants   do   more  hi 
for  the  Commonwealth  abroad  than  any  bad  sea-on  or 
reckless  Government." 

In  the  Brisbane  Daily  Mail  a  writer  who  has  tra'* 
in  America  expresses  the  fear  that — 

"If  the  Australian  Government  is  not  careful  w< 
extremely  likely    to   get   a  less   desirable  class  of 
migrant.     Western  America,  particularly  the  St 
Washington,  is  swarming  with  extremist-  of  tin   1.  W.  \\  . 
persuasion. 

"  Many  of  these  extremists  used  to  work  on  the  lum- 
ber-vessels carrying  cargoes  from    Puget    Sound  to  F 
ney   particularly.      If    these   propagandists  are   ti 
excluded   the  most    rigid  supervision  is  necessary, 
does  there  seem  any  reason  why  an  arrangement   - 
not  be  made  between  the  United   States  Government   and  i 
own  which  would  earmark  all  such  gentry  for  future  refer* 


\M  ERICA    PILLORIED     AS     MILITARIST  — America      has 
carried  out  a  gigantic  scheme  of  "preparedness,"  England 
followed  suit,  and  Australia  is  to  be  drawn  into  the  busini  - 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  people  for  exactly  the  same  ends.' 
This  is  the  contention  of  an  Australian  labor  organ.  Ti  ■    • 
which  rails  at    the   menace   of  great    naval   programs   with  un- 

I  rained   rage,    as    it,   sa\  S  : 

"We  have  offered   up  sixty  thousand  human  sacrifices, 
incurred    a  ring    debt    of    over    £300.000.(100    by    joit 

in  "a  campaign   to  end   war.'   only   to  find   1  hat    this  prodigious 
sacrifice   but    paves   the  way   for  further  sacrifice  on   tlie  altar 
of    Devil-worship.     Surely   it    is   time   that    the   sane   people  in 
Australia    asked:     Whom    are    we   going   to   light'.'     And    w 
are    we   going   to   tight    about'.'     The  only   two    Bowers   we 
possibly   come   into  conflict    with   in   the   Pacific   are   Amei 
and  Japan.     Which  is  our  potential  enemy?'     What    our  Im- 
perial   diplomats    call    an    'amicable    arrangement'    has    i 
entered  into  by  which  Japan  dominates  the  Pacific  north  of 
equator  and  England  controls  everything  south  of  that  line. 

'No  conflict  can  arise  with  Japan  except  on  the  suppos 
t  hat  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  parties  intends  to  break  I 
agreemenl  at  an  early  date.     Which  is  it — England  or 
If  we  Leave  Japan  out,  then  the  'next  war*  must  be  a  conflict 
with   America.      This  is  a  prospect   ton  horrible  to  contemph 
.   .    .    The   Devil  in  the   Pacific  is   the  same  old    Devil  which  our 

forefathers  ignorantly    worshiped    to  their   bitter  cost,     lb 

the  Devil  of  commercial  enterprise,  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
wars,  and  tin-  Devil  in  tin  Pacific  can  only  be  cast  out  by  it 
national  fraternity  among  the  victims  of  past  wars.  'Breparing 
for  the  next  war'  is  a  fool's  game.  We  must  stop  the  next 
war.  and  we  can  not  trust  that  task  to  the  people  who  profit  by 
war.  Perhaps  the  most  certain  way  to  do  that  would  be  to 
stop  paying  the  in  ..,i   this  one.  and   pay  off  the  principal 

by    levying  on    the   wealth  of   thus,,   who  grew   rich  upon  the 
slaughter.'' 
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"WOMAN'S   RIGHTS"    IN   JAPAN 

3NK  MORE  SIGN  of  this  age  of  awakening  in  Japan  is 
the  emergence  of  Japanese  women  from  the  depths  of 
unrecognition   in   which    they    have   been    bidden    for 

anturies,  it  is  noted  in  Far-Eastern  journals.  And  the  Kobe 
apan  Chronicle  points  out  that,  as  is  often  the  ease  with  oriental 
Omen,  when  they  rise  from  their  traditional  seclusion  they  are 
outspoken  to  a  degree  which  few  of  their  western  sisters  care  to 
ttain."  It  can  not  be  denied  that  their  demands  are  practical 
rid  important,  adds  this  weekly,  which  notes  as  one  of  the  ad- 
jutages of  oriental  seclusion  the  fad  that  it  eliminates  false 
LOdesty  in  speaking  of  certain  matters.  In  lime  perhaps,  and 
ith  experience  of  freedom,  they  will  "pick  up  the  idea  of  things 
liicli  must  not  be  mentioned,"  but  meanwhile  they  are  indulg- 
ig  in  some  very  straight  talk.  This  remark  applies  to  the  peti- 
on  presented  to  the  Diet  by  the  New  Women's  Association 
>r  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  safeguarding 
ad  protection  of  the  health  of  women  in  marriage.  Another 
it  it  ion  offered  by  the  association  pleads  for  an  amendment  of 
le  civil  and  criminal  codes  to  equalize  the  responsibility  of  the 
OCBS,  and  this  demand  has  been  brought  forward  year  after  year 
V  the  Woman's  Society  for  the  Reform  of  Morals  and  Manners, 
without  making  any  perceptible  impression  either  on  the  Diet 
f  on  the  nation."  A  third  petition  seeks  an  amendment  of  tin 
eace  Police  Law,  which  prevents  women,  together  with  minors, 
nests,  educators,  policemen,  etc.,  from  joining  political  associa- 
ons,  and  which  forbids  women  and  minors  to  promote  public 
*  political  meetings  or  to  be  present  at  them.  The  petition  re- 
vesting higher  education  for  women  is  filed  by  The  Women's 
ournal,  and  urges  the  organization  of  high  schools  for  girls  as  a 
epping-stone  to  the  Imperial  University,  and  also  the  es- 
iblishment  of  various  special  schools  of  arts  and  science,  which, 
ke  the  high  schools,  are  now  monopolized  by  boys.  The  Japan 
fvronicle  proceeds: 

"  In  ease  the  obstacle  of  costs  stands  in  the  way,  it  is  suggested 
lat  the  schools  which  are  actually  in  existence  should  be  thrown 
pen  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  The  Tohoku  Imperial  University, 
hich  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the  recognition  that  women  are  also 
Oman,  has  already  turned  out  two  girl  Bachelors  of  Science,  and 


A    JAPAN  ESE    I.I.  \l)i:H 

Mrs.    Raicho    Hirazuka,   ;i   dominant    spirit    in   tbe   \>  «    Women 
Association,  Japan's  most  advanced  women  «  1 1  tr !  1 1  -  noriet) 
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\    WOMEN'S   RIGHTS    MEETING    IN    JAPAN, 

Tuo  context    seems  to   indicate   that  even   a    peaceable   meeting   like   (I 

defiance  of  the  law 


official  permission  lias  been  granted  for  the  admission  of  fen 
students  to  the  two  principal  private  colleges  in  Tokyo— Waa 
and  Keio.     There   are   several    private  colleges   and    technical 
schools  for  women.     Hut  there  are  as  yet  no  pub- 
lic schools  of  a  high  grade  exclusively   or  larg 
for  women,  with  tin1  obvious  exceptions  of  a  Music 
School  and  Women's  Higher  Normal  Schools." 

Of  interest  to  western  readers.  too,isth<  fact  thai 
while  one  of  t  he  big  movements  of  the  day  in  Japan 
is  aimed  at  universal  manhood  suffrage,  no 
zation  of  women  to  obtain  suffrage  at 

formed,  and  tin-  Kobe  weekly  Bays 

"Perhaps  it  is  a  little  premature  for  woi 
think  of  this  when  they  are  actually  pn  from 

even  passively  listening  to  political  It  is 

curious  to  note  in  this  connection  thai  not  a  single 
voice  has  yet  been  raised  againsl  the  legal  disability 
of  married  women  and  also  against  th<  injust    • 
at  Least  tlie unfairness-  todaughtersof  th<  J 
law    of  succession.     According  i<>  Japanese    law. 
married  women  form  a  class  of  incapacitate 
sons,  the  other  classes   undt  r   th< 
being     1     minors, 
at ics  .  and     :;    quasi-incompt  tent  : 
of  weak  intellect .  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind 
Spendthrifts  .       Married    women    mils- 

permission  of  their  husbands  in  or.: 

or  invest  capital 

suretj  ;     •     to   do  acts  having  for  their  ol 

acquisition  or  loss  ,,f  rights  in  immo 

portant  movable  property;    /    to 

promises,  or  arbitratioi 

or  wai\  e  successions 

legacies, or    :   u<  tnaki  ■  >>:<■ 

under  an>    personal  I  anj    b 

done  without  the  requisite  permission 

celed  bv  the  authors  th(  sor  their  bus 
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WILD  YARNS"  OF  BOTTLE -TAPPING  RIDICULED 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE  to  remove  the             its  of  a  glass  bottle 
;md   refill    it    with   something  else   without   touching  the 
cork?     So-called   "refill-frauds,"   based   on   this  supposed 
possibility,  have  been  reported  in  the  public  press  during  several 
months  past.     As  long  ago  as  December  8,  the  Toledo  Times 
ted  that  an  apparent-      


BOTTOM    AND   SECTION   OF   LIQUOR-BOTTLE   SAID  TO  BE   TAPPED. 


ly  untouched  bottle 
originally  containing 
whisky  might  be  found 
to  yield  only  "a  horri- 

asting  concoction," 
the  bottle  having  been 
"plugged  "  from  i  he  bot- 
tom. The  New  York 
Telegram  specifies  "an 
electric  needle,-'  as  the 
instrument  used  to  tap 
the  bottles,  and  other 
narratn  i  -  tell  how  "  vir- 
tually everything  from 
tea  to  varnish  "  lias  been 
sold  in  New  York  lately 
under  i  he  genuine  labels 
of  one  or  another  kind 

of  alcoholic  liquor.  The  New  York  World  states  categori- 
cally thai  Federal  Judge  Chatfield,  in  Brooklyn,  investigated  a 
report  that  water  had  been  substituted  by  means  of  an  electric 

lie    in    200    quart    and    14S  pint  bottles  of  Canadian  Club 
whisky   he   had    impounded,   and    found    that    there  had   been   a 
substitution,  but  of  an  inferior  grade  of  whisky.      The  inv< 
gation,  we  are  told,  was  made  "with  the  assistance  of  court  clerks 
and  newspaper  men."     The  World  goes  on: 

"The  bottles  were  found  to  have  been  opened  at  the  bottom 
with  electric  needles,  but  their  contents  was  whisky,  spoonfuls 
of  the  contents  were  passed  around,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 

opinion  of  all  that   it  was  not.  the  whisky  the  label  called  for  ami 

that    a   cheaper   brand    hail    been   substituted.     The  liquid   is 

impounded.  It.  is  evidence  in  a  i  heft  of  whisky  valued  al  $50,000, 
details  of  which  have  nol  been  made  public.  Judge  Chatfield 
did  not  i.ike  a  sample." 

All    this   seems   definite   enough.     And   yet.   the   glass  experts 
ure  us  thai   ula-s  bottles  positively  can  not  he  tapped  and 
refilled,    and     thai     the 
Stories    are   "wild 

yarns."  We  read  in 
Th*  01 

\sk  Quigley  about 
refilling  bott les  from  the 

bottom.      If    he   is    in    a 

good  humor  he  will 
laugh  at.  J  ou.  If  he  is 
not  in  a  good  hue 
la  will  throw  you  out. 
I  li  has  run  (low  n  rumor 
aftl  r  rumor  of  tin-  ' 

hm   has  nevi  id  a 

singl  <i  it.'     This 

was  the  tinal  suggestion 

of  two  inspectors  of  long  standing  in  t  he  liquor  department  of  t  he 

1'nited  Stat  ■    when,  after  1  ><  iult  questioned  if 

they  had  ever  heard  of  tapping  booze-bottles,  said  thai  in  all 

their  experience   liny   had   ne\.  tie   which    had    been 

tied  from  th  heard  of  an  authenti- 


l  III;  I  I     l'i<    ki  i    BOTTLES    Willi    SAME    KIND  OF  SCB  VICII 


cated  case  of  this  kind.     'See  Quigley,'  said  they,  'he  is  an  old- 
timer  and  knows  I  he  game  bet  ter  than  any  one  in  the  service.' 

"A  little  circular  and  sometimes  jagged  mark  that  appears  on 
the  hoi  tom  of  all  machine-made  glass  bottles,  which  is  due  to  the 
fact  thai  molten  glass  in  entering  the  mold  is  dipt  off  at  this 
point,  has  brought  to  the  surface,  lately,  certain  old  storh  -  <!• 

in     new    form,     which, 
when   the  facts  an 
derstood.are  appan 
fraudulent  to  the  think- 
ing mind.     The  seeming 
truth  of  these  -tor 
aided   by   the  r<  p'  - 
in    the  public    pr< 
numerous  cases  of  v 
alcohol      and      nar 
poisoning  which  al- 
leged to  be  due   to  the 
restrict  ions  placed  upon 
the      consumption 
liquor    by    prohibit 
The    stories    are    all   of 
the  following  chara 
That    little   disk-    have 
he,  n    drilled  out    <  i 

bottom  <>f  bol '  I-  - 
taining    a    high-grade 
liquor,  the  contenl 
traded      through      the 
opening,  and  the  bottle  refilled  through  this  opening  with  . 
thing  from  cold  tea   to  inferior  liquor  containing  aarcotics, 
the  bottle  is  plugged  up  again. 

"These  bodies  are  confiscated  by  police  officers,  who,  - 
the  ring,   susped    that    some  new  fraud  has  been   perpetn 
They  give  out  the  facts  to  th.   eager  new-paper  reporters, 
see  an  opportunity  !'<>r  an  interesting  story.     Investigate 
have  looked  up  the  matter,  however,  have  developed  the  foil 
ing  fact 

'  I.  That  this  method  of  adulteration  is  entirely  unknot 
internal-revenue    officers    who  are  always  on   the  look- 
liquor  fraud-,  also  to  liquor  dealers  themselvt  s. 

"'_'.   That    these  stories   have   no   foundation   in   fad    bul 
due  to  suspicions  which  arise  I. (cause  of  a  lack  of  knowledg 
modern   machine  botlle-blowing  and   the  relationship  betw< 
this  process  and  the  circular  ring  on  the  hot  torn  of  the  bol 

"A.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  hole  can  not  be  dri 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  so  plugged  as  to  leave  unda 
aged  the  bottle  containing  the  alleged  adulterated  liquor.    T 
last  a--,  ii  ion  is  home  out   by  the  fact   thai   not  even  <  \i" 
l»loyed  in  glass-factories,  with  all  the  equipment  of  laborato 

at  their  disposal, 
perform  the  abovt 
perinient  successfully. 

"The  scientific  knowl- 
edge    required     Id 
form   this  work,  if 
sible,     would     mak 
man  too  valuable  to  the 
glass  industry  \<>  n  nd<  r 
it    necessary    thai 
should  resort  to  croo 
practises    in    oi 
make    a    living.      I. 
standing  reward-   ; 
been  offered  to  anj 
who  could  carry  out  this 
process,  without  produc- 
ing such  a   person, 
ainly  if  such  a  one  i-  in  existence,  he  can  he  assured  of  mo-' 
lucrative  employment  in  the  glass  and  allied  industries.     It  will 
be  quite  easy  for  any  one  ii  ;■'   assure  himself  of  the 

accuracy  of  these  statements  by  breaking  a  bottle  and  rubbi 
his  finger  over  the  inside  of  tl  om  when    the  ring  appear- 
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also  ,  iron-on 


on  the  outside.  He  will  invariably  find  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.     This  indicates  at    least  two  things: 

"1.  That  the  bottle  has  not  been  opened,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  by  any  known  process  to  smooth  and  polish  the  inside 
surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  filled  bottle  after  reinserting  a  disk 
which  had  been  removed  from  it. 

"2.  That  if  it  were  possible  for  the  crooked  party  under  any 
circumstances  to  smooth  the  inside  surface,  he  would  surely  have 
smoothed  the  outside  surface,  which  could  be  done  so  much  more 
easily  and  thus  have  avoided  all  chance  of  detection  and  inter- 
ference with  his  monopoly  of  this  source  of  profit." 

Many  of  the  stories  refer  bo  the  use  of  the  electric  needle  in 
the  process  of  drilling  out  the  disk.  Tins  sounds  plausible, 
but  the  trouble  is,  the  writer  bids  us  note,  that  jdass  is  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity.  For  this  reason  it  is  used  in  wiring 
telephone-  and  telegraph-poles  and  is  entirely  impervious  to  the 
electric  current  carried  by  the  wire.      He  continues: 

"The  operator  who  undertakes  to  cut  out  bottle  bottoms, 
usinjj;  an  electric  needle,  will  encounter  a.  mountain  of  trouble, 
and  eventually  learn  that  he  has  undertaken  a  physically  im- 
possible task.  Another  fact  developed  is  that  all  machine-made 
bottles  show  practically  the  same  circular  mark,  whether  in- 
tended (o  be  used  for  preserved  foods,  pickles,  beverages,  or 
medicines.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  there  would  be  no  incentive 
to  drill  a  hole  in  a  bottle  of  such  articles  as  pickles,  but  the 
circular  mark  is  there  nevertheless.  Another  fact  thai  would 
seem  practically  to  clinch  the  matter  is  that  never  in  criminal 
history  have  liquor-dealers,  ^lass-manufacturers,  internal-revenue 
or  police  officers  known  of  an  actual  authenticated  case  of  this 
kind,  nor  has  any  one  ever  been  caughl  in  the  act  of  so  adulter- 
ating liquor  so  extracted,  nor  have  any  of  the  concoctions  which 
are  used  as  a  substitute  been  found  in  bulk.  In  other  words, 
as  in  the  case  of  counterfeiting,  for  instance,  it  is  not  always  to 
ca'ch  the  counterfeiter  in  the  act  of  defrauding  the  Government, 
but  innumerable  instances  are  on  record  of  finding  his  tools, 
dies,  and  in  uncovering  the  places  where  he  ha-  done  I  he  work. 
This  whole  story  stands  as  a  fraud  on  its  face  when  the  facts  are 
Known.  There  are  some  plausible  features  about  it  which  can 
readilj  be  converted  into  entertaining  reading,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  unfair  to  the  public,  even  for  the  purpose  of  their 
entertainment,  to  print  stories  of  this  nature.  Such  stories  may 
or  may  not  hurt  the  glass  bottle,  but  Old  King  Booze  has  received 
so  many  knocks  lure  lately  that  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary 
to  thus  kick  him  again.  When  print  paper  is  at  such  a  premium, 
it  is  unfair  to  defraud  the  newspapers  wit  h  this  type  of  Story, 
which  can  only  impair  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  present-day 
Journalism." 


S1UKKS-  TEETB  FILLED  WITH  IRON  ORE  Besides 
taking  1,255,668  tons  of  iron  ore  from  the  Canisteo  Mine  at 
Coleraine,  Minn.,  last  year,  the  owners  extracted  other  things 
of  special  interest  to  mineralogists,  altho  not  of  such  practical 
importance  to  iron-  and  steel-makers.  The  word  "extracted" 
is  u^\  advisedly,  says  The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland, 
March  4),  for  with  the  ore  many  sharks'  teeth  and  the  bones  of 
Baurians,  or  marine  reptiles,  were  removed.     It  goes  on  to  saj  ; 

"The  various  publications  of  the  United  states  Geologioal 
Survey  have  numerous  accounts  of  such  remains  being  found  iu 


pi  rio 

int.  I 

onh  iriginal    teeth    h  ft.     All  of 

bone  h., 

iron  ot' 

I  filled  solidly  with 
( 'io   i 

:i   in  t  he  ( 'anisteo  M  ine,  and  ■ 

Of    1  he    di-<  0 

<  'an  •  hi    propi  r  II 

Duluth,  Miir 
ot  her  illusf  • 
saurian.      '  At    <  toll  rail 
lion-  ,-oe  oxerlain.  unconfonnabl 

shalo  which  c;lrr.    inn 

of  the  l"ii 
shales  «  bich  carry  thi 

but  a  worked-o\i  r  b<  d  of  the  iron  ore.  and 

they  go  into    the    market    with    the    main    or.     b 

present  deposition  is  verj  much  lai«r  than  tl  final 

material,  and  these  fossils  should  not  I"   used  to  i 

thing  more  than  the  age  Of  th'    -hah    in  which  the] 
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ENTER   THE    MOTOR  -  CLIPPER 

IHE  SAILING  SHIP  is  to  h.-, 
held  the  seas  until  the  late  70's,  in  eompi 
ocean  steamer,  invented  more  than  half  a  century  earlier. 
Then  came  the  day  of  lowered  pri©  -  of  fuel  and  ■ 
the  sail  began  to  vanish  from  the  oceans,     she  l 

but   now  she  i-  coming  back.      Steam   i-  . 

but   the  wind-  of  heaven  blow   a-  of  old.     CO    Liljegren,  of 

Goteborg,  Sweden,  who  makes  this  prediction 

Marine   Reinew     San    Francisco),   tells    us,   however,    tl 

present    t.\p<    of   auxiliary  Bailing   ship   i>   no 
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needs    more    power   and    more    -ails.      He   sketches   whal    be 
I,,..  .||   prove  to  be  the  commercial  carrier  -of  the  near 

future,  which  be  names  the  "motor-clipper."     She  will  be  half 
asfasl  the  old  clipper-ship  and  will  carry  twice  as  much; 

while,  in  comparison  with  our  present  sailing-v<  ss<  Is,  she  will  be 
thrice  us  fast  and  carry  twenty-five  per  cent.  more.     Her  gr 


PROFILE  AND   SAfL   PLAN   OF   PROPOSED    MOTOR-CLIPPER. 

revenue  should  be  no  less  than  five  times  us  -rent.     To  quo  e 
aud  condense  his  article: 

"American  elipper-ships  were  once  the  pride  of  -the  nation. 
American  sailing  yachts  are  still  the  world's  champion,  bul  the 
American  auxiliary  sailing-vessel — is  she  a  failur<  '  So  far  as 
the  Pacific  type  i-  concerned,  the  answer  seems  to  lie  an  un- 
qualified 'yes.' 

"Little  lias  gone  through  the  barbed  wire  of  censorship,  hut 
from  all  accounts  the  underpowered  and  undercanvased  Amer- 
i  auxiliary  is  a  failure  not  only  us  a  ship,  bul  also  as  an  in- 
vestment. How  could  it  he  otherwise.'  Not  only  under- 
powered and  undercanvased,  hut  underdone  in  almost  every 
way,  with  uneconomical  twin-screws  and  small  relative  carrying 
capacity,  how  could  the  American  auxiliary  compete  with  the 
modern  turbine  steamer  with  every  modern  appliance  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency?  Considering  the  tremendous  advance  in  steam 
ship-building,  it  is  indeed  a  wonder  that  sailing  -hips  have  no1 
been  driven  off  the  seas  altogether,  like  the  inefficient  steamer 
of  the  lifties  or  sixties.  This  proves  conclusively  the  extraor- 
dinary \italily  of  the  wind-driven  cargo-vessel,  and  vouches 
for  its  lut  ure  superiority  as  an  invest  ment  w  hen  once  its  improv  p- 
ment  has  begun  in  real  earnest. 

"In  order  to  make  the  proposition  clearer,  an  illustration  i- 
here  shown,  comparing  the  America  ("tip  yacht  Reliance,  the 
big  clipper-ship  (,,-,  at  Republic,  and  a  recent  Pacific  auxiliary  ship, 
all  reduced  to  the  same  water-line  length.  What  a  big  difference 
in  power  and  speed  between  the  yacht  and  the  clipper,  and  still 
more  so  between  the  yacht  and  auxiliary!  The  auxiliary  chosen 
as  example  is  one  of   the  very  best,   but    we  notice  that    tew    of 

the-.'   scl ner-    have   topsails!     Think    what    a    ridiculous   -ail 

area    with  only  lower  sail-  on   a   big,  hulky,  full-bodied  eargo- 

el !     How  impossible  it'  would  he  to  make  it  go  at  a  profitable 

speed!     The  -ail-  would  he  blown  into  ribbons  long  before  such 

a    speed    OOUld    he    obtained,    but    unless    a    sailing    ship    is    both 

edy  and  can  carry  a  big  cargo,  it  i-  an  investment  at  which 
capital  will  .-In.  Big  size,  sail-carrying  power,  ami  weatherliness 
combined  will  make  a  sailing  ship  speedy  enough  lor  investment 
purposes.  And  investment  purposes  control  all  commercial 
act  i\  it  i. 

"Now,  what  makes  the  yacht  so  able  and  fast?  It  may  be 
summarized  thus:  I  isily  driven  form,  i.e.,  small  head  resistance 
and  large  Bide  r<  rtificial  stability  and  well-shaped  sail- 

In  applying   these    characteristics    to   the  cargo-ship,   a   clever 
designer  <■..  mall   head   resistance   with   big  displacemi 

ami  carrying  capacity      'ids  ha-  been   proved   time  ami  again 
1>\  i  noil  i  I  e\|..  mum  Hi  -.     A  big  sail  ana  is,  of  course,  required  for 

•  d.  but  no  i  -.i  big  a-  'hat  of  the  clipper,  which  had  no  motor 
for  use  in  lighl  airs  and  calm.  Bj  subdividing  the  gaff  sail-  in  the 
manner  of  doubL  ail- of  a  square  veget  sails  easy  to 

handle  'hat  can  stand  any  wind,  and  can  be  operated  by  a  small 

crew. 

i  has  now  been  evolved  embracing  all 
the   characteristics   mention,,!    above.     It    is   called  a  'mo 
clipper'  in  place  of  a  1  .me,  but.  it  lias  littl  >1  speed 

in  cm  non   with   ''  •:•■      -hip  of   old,  with  its  small 

'.■■     crew.      In 


point  of  speed,  the  new  vessel  will  equal  the  clipper-ship  in  me- 
dium breezes,  while  it  will  be  faster  in  strong  winds.  In  light 
airs  and  calm,  the  value  of  its  motor  comes  in. 

"The  motor-clipper  of  5,000 tons  deadweight  shows  five  masts, 
four  cargo  hatches,  two  centerboards,  self-trimming  hull,  and 
arrangements  tor  artificial  stability.  The  respective  sails  are 
identical  on  each  mast,  thus  simplifying  the  gear,  reducing  the 

cost    and   the  -pais. 

"Taken  all  round,  the  motor-clipper  should  be  fifty  per  cent, 
faster  than  the  old  clipper-ship,  and    should  carry  twice  as  much 

on  the  same  net  tonnage,  in  comparison  with  the  present  sailing 
ship,  the  motor-clipper  should  be  three  times  faster,  and  should 
carry  twenty-five  per  cent.  more,  besides  getting  very  much 
quicker  dispatch  in  the  harbors.  Looking  from  the  standpoint 
of  cargo  carried  in  a  year,  and  the  gross  revenue,  the  motor- 
clipper  should  lie  the  times  lut'.  r  than  the  ordinary  sailing  ship. 
Against  this  stands  the  cost  of  the  motor,  the  fuel,  the  engineers, 
etc., but  as  most,  big  sailing  ship-  carry  deck  machinery,  boh 
and  engineers  anyway,  the  extra  cost  is  not  large.  There 
will  thus  be  a  very  handsome  increase  in  the  net  revenue  to  How 
into  the  pockets  of  the  men  who  are  far-seeing  and  progress 
enough  to  invest  money  in  the  new  motor-clipper. 

"The  speed  and  sea-going  qualities  of  the  new  Vessel  have  been 
proved  by  model  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  where  the  model 
tested  'to  destruction'  as  no  full-sized  ship  ever  could  be. 
it  may  come  as  a  surprize  to  most  of  our  readers  thai  the  model 
proved  uncapsi/able  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  sailing  ship 
that  turns  turtle  at  about  seventy  degrees.  The  centerboards 
and  double  gaff  sails  of  the  model  worked  to  perfection." 

The    reader    ma\     wonder   why    we    should    bother   about    the 
sailing  ship  when  steamers  and  motor-ships  an-  plentiful  and  mon 
efficient  than  ever'.'     Becau.-e,  Mr.  Liljegren  tells  us,  coal  and 
fuel   are   needed   by   industry,  by  land    transportation,  and 
passenger-ships,  and  because  statistics  show  that  the  day  of  the 
wind-driven  ship  is  coming  again.      He  explains: 

"The   profit    derived  from   a   given   ship   is  dependent    on   two 

widely  different  fundamental  conditions:  the  size,  form,  and 
efficiency  of  the  ship  with  its  motor  and  propeller,  and  the  general 
price-level.  Part  of  the  lir.-t  condit  ion  has  been  indicated  herein: 
it  is  the  sphere  where  the  skill  of  the  designer  and  builder  of  the 
ship  is  paramount.  But  in  the  general  price  level,  or  state  of  the 
market,  the  action  of  man  is  practically  excluded,  at  least 
regards  the  individual.  Only  the  concerted  action  of  nations, 
as  in  great  wars,  has  any  effect  on  the  price-level. 

"Now  the  general  question — wind-driven  versus  machine- 
driven  ships— is  (dearly  decided  by  the  price  of   fuel  and  ma- 


\oTi;    i;i  I   vi'l\I     SPREADS  OF  (\\\v  \- 

An    \>iMri,;m  ractng-yacht,  a  clipper-ship,  and  a  Paciflc-coast  schooner 
reduced  to  the  same  load  water-line. 

chinery.  If  coal  and  machinery  were  cheap  enough,  no  sailing 
ship  could  exist;  on  the  other  hand,  high  price-level  means  high 
of  fuel  and  machinery.  At  a  certain  point,  machine-driven 
ships  must  be  operated  at  a  loss  and  laid  up,  unless  freight-r. 
rise  'no.  And  just  here  is  the  chance  of  the  .-ailing  ship — of 
the  riehl  hind.'" 
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GROWTH  DUB  TO  EXCESS 
OF   NUTRITION. 


QUEER   PLANT   DEFORMITIES 

DEFORMED   VEGETATION    is  quite  as  common   as 
arc  deformed  animals.     Odd  abnormalities  like   fl' 
here  pictured  may  be  found  everywhere  in  the  woods  by 
trampers  who  are  sharp-eyed  enough  to  pick  them  out.     Th 
pictures  are  from  photographs  by  Dr.  Bergner,  the  author  of  an 
article  describing  and  explaining  them,  printed  in  The  Scientific 
American   Monthly  (New  Fork,   March).     Man;    of  these  de- 
formities, Dr.  Bergner  tells  us,  arc  due  to  the  irritation  of  fungi, 
and     remain     bidden     from     us 
merely  because  they  escape  our 

unpractised  observation.  Even 
in  our  own    homes,  he   says,  we 

sometimes  fail  to  perceive,  until 
it  is  too  late,  what  an  evil 
guest  we  have   been    harboring 

when  we  see  the  boards  of  the 
walls  stained  with  dirty  white 
or  brownish  flecks  like  tufts  of 
con  on  wool  and  realize  that  the 
"weeping  fungus,"  also  called 
"dry-rot,"  which  has  already  in- 
fested the  house,  is  at  last  show- 
ing its  face.  'Phis  house  fungUS, 
all  ho  called  "dry,"  starts  to 
grow  in  dark,  damp  places  and 
spreads  throughout  the  timbers 
and  through  thick  layers  of  mor- 
tar, constantly  conducting  water 
by  its  fibrous  filaments.     In  the 

cellar  of  a  house  so  infested  hundreds  of  drops  of  water  sparkle 
upon  the  woodwork.  These,  remarks  Dr.  Bergner,  are  the 
"tears"  which  proceed  from  the  fungus  and  to  which  our  own 
may  well  be  added.      He  continues,  in  substance: 

"In  the  garden  we  may  see  close-prest  fungi  springing  from 
the  ground  round  about  a  fruit-tree  and  bursting  the  bark  of  the 
latter.  This  is  the  '  lladimasch, '  a  most  vexatious  evil-doer, 
all  ho  it.  is  a  very  appetizing  bit  of  food;  it  is  easily  recognizable 
by  its  smooth  brown  cap,  convex  in  the  middle  and  bearing 
scales  covered  with  dark  hairs,  by  the  white  frills  of  its  lower 
side,  and  by  the  thickening  of  Hie  stalk  where  it  issues  from  the 
ground.    Bui  when  we  perceive  it,  it  has  long  had  its  filaments  or 

hyphffl  sunk  into  the  roots  of  the  tree  -which  it  destroys.  This 
fungus  is  particularly  injurious  in  forests  of  evergreen-trees. 
It  is  the  filaments  of  this  fungus,  too,  spun  throughout  fallen 
trees  that   occasion  a  phosphorescent  gleam  from   rotting  wood. 

"There  are  other  fungi  which  lack  stems  which  are  even 
more  destructive,  transforming  the  wood  into  a  sort  of  red- 
brown  mold.  A  tree  thus  attacked  continues  to  remain  green 
for  a  long  time,  until  some  day  when  the  work  of  destruction  has 
reached  its  maximum  it  suddenly  collapses.  This  is  core  rot. 
It  is  so  striking  that  the  branches  have  apparently  turned  inward, 
thus  giving  the  impression  of  a  wheel  which  lacks  only  the  hub 
of  the  axle.  Curious  enough  are  the  witches'  brooms,  which 
were  mice  thought  by  common  folk  to  represent  an  injury  done 
the  trees  by  those  unholy  dames  who  used  to  ride  through  the  air 
toward  the  llartz  Mountains  upon  brooms.      In  the  winter  these 

emble  bushy  brooms,  since,  in  contrast  to  their  hosts,  the 
evergreen-trees,  they  drop  their  yellowish-green  needles  which 
encircle  the  twig. 

"The  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  of  this  sort,  however,  is 
tin  'timber  rose,' Which  resembles  a  bit  of  carving  done  by  the 
hand  of  an  artist,  but  which  is  caused  by  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  a  tree  parasite,  the  Loranthus,  which  grows  upon  the 
fallen  bough.  This  family,  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
tropics,  also  has  a  representative  in  Germany,  the  mistletoe, 
whose  ever-green  foliage  greets  us  in  winter  upon  the  bare  tree 

tops.      This  plant  is  a  singular  parasite  which  attacks  about  fifty 

kinds  of  trees  in  Germany,  especially  those  with  a  soft,  juicy 
bark,  like  the  poplar,  the  apple-tree,  and  the  fir,  but  which 
injures  its   victims   comparatively   little,   except    when   a    whole 
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so    that    the   entire   sap   fed-    -he    main    shoot. 
continues: 


The    w: 


"This  banding  or  ribbonlike  form  i-  frequently  found,  1 
ever,  in  cultivated   plants  and  is  also  inheritable  thro 
seeds,  as  is  seen  in  the  cas<  of  the  pretty  garden  flower  known  as 

the  coxcomb,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  flow. 

"  The  remarkable  piling  up  of  taproots  at  the 
nual,  which  occurs  especially  in  the  pin.  .  is  also 
excess  of  nutrition.     Many  garden  lovers  have  probably 
been  struck  by  the  curious  fact   that   it   BOD  •  linn 
from  the  midst  of  a  fragrant  rose  th<    fiow< 

amid  green  foliages  second  rose,  while  tin 

is  itself  crowned  by  a  bud  through  a  similar  >  v«  osion  "t  . 

A  rose  king!     According  to  the  popular  notion  this  is  an  oi 

of  happiness  and  sometimes  of  marriage  wh<  d  it  is  found  in 

spring  of  the  year;    when  ii   appears  in  tin 

it   signifies  misfortune,   which,   however,   ms 

according  to  superstitious  belief  by  plucking  tl  • 

evil  secretly  and  silently  and  throwing  ii  backward 

shoulder.     Of  quite  other  origin,  how*  \> 

or  'sleep  apples,'  covered  with  green 

to-day  anxious  rustic  mothers  put   under  the   pillows  of  • 

little  ones  with   the  fond   idea   that  thej    cai 

latter  from  cramps  or  any  Other  disturb.. 

These  so-called   'sleep  apple-"  are  in  reality  the  I 

tiny  rose  gall-wasp,  whose  larvse  om   maj   find 

such  galls     the  word  gall  being  a 

of  formation.     These  galls  on,  in  fa 

is  attacked   bj    one   hundred   and   fifty    (mon 

kinds  of  gall,  each  produced  1",   -mall  wt 

the  best    know  n  of  th. 

and   the  small  lenslike  bodies  which 

the  same  oak-leaf   as   the  former,  ami   which   in   I 

cover  the  ground  of  the  i 

scattered  b\    the  hand  of  '  r.      Thus,  the  i 

probably    because   of    the    liny   drop   of   poison    w 
tissues    when    it    is    pit  re.  d.    and.    perl 
irritation  produced  by  tic  ind  the  Ian 

ishment  to  the  intruders,  but   also  fortabi 

protect  them— one  of  the  most  wonderful  cha] 
of  uatun  ' " 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


FROM   CHURCH   TO   PRESS 


IT  WAS  A  PROPHECY  of  Carlyle  that  the  press  would 
supplant  the  Church.  Tho  time  of  fulfilment  is  doubtless 
far  off,  bui  a  curious  symbolic  realization  has  been  furnished 
of  late.  Dr.  Parkhurst's  beautiful  Romanesque  church  which 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  Madison  Square  lias  been  pushed  by 
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lier. 

\   CHI   KCII    liEBl  II  T    INTO    \    NEWSPAPER   O]  I  ICE 

The  Hartford  Ti?nes  will  in  future  bo  housed  in  a  structure  rebuilt   from  ornamental   materials  that  <""'<   wa 
Dr.  Parkhurst  s  church  standing  «\\  Madison  Square,  \i  i\i  York. 


"business"  from  its  site,  and.  in  another  city,  has  undergone 
transformation  int<>  a  newspaper  building.  lis  identity  as  a 
church  has  entirely  vanished;  no  one  would  be  able  to  recon- 
struct the  beautiful  low  dome,  which,  indeed,  lost  its  signif- 
icance long  before  the  church  itself  was  taken  down,  for  the  sky- 
scrapers surrounding  it  made  it  impossible  to  see  its  graceful 
lines  againsl  the  sky.  The  fact  of  the  transfer  attracts  the 
unregretful  notice  of  the  Boston  Herald: 

"The  Romanesque  church  in  Madison  Square,  New  York 
City,  built  n,  1906,  for  the  congregation  to  which  Dr,  Parkhurst 
mini-iend.  St  mford  White,  and  by  many  regarded  as  his 
finest  achievement,  was  razed  in  1919,  bui  a  large  pari  of  its 
materials,  including  the  green  granite  columns,  six  in  number 
and  co  18,000,  ha\e  become  part  of  the  handsome  news- 

paper building  now    just   occupied  by   the   Hartford    Tunis.      The 

design  of  the  church  had  been  awarded  in  L907  the  medal  of 
honor  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
\ «'-li it <i-! s.  The  architect  had  designed  the  edifice  in  single- 
color  terra-cotta,  altho  he  had  much  wanted  polychrome,  which 
ningly  he  could  not  obtain.  The  contractors  then  became 
inh  |  ml  produced  the  work  in  color  without  extra  chai 

"All  the  capitals,  cornices,  and  friezes  and  the  bricks  of  the 
band  and  base  courses  had  all  to  be  taken  down,  carefully 
numbered    and    check,  he    transfer    to    the  Connecticut 

capital,  in  order  that  they  might  be  matched  a-  to  both  de 
and  color  when  they  wen  tnbled.     Workmen  broke  two 

■  if  the  Corinthian  capitals   which  surmounted   the  six  pillars. 

\h    lie  .v,    use-    and    • 

surrnui, 


'The    Time*    building    stand-    a'    one    ind    of   a    short    street, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Morgan  Memorial  in  junk  Tenne- 
marble,  and  on   the  other  by   the  Municipal   Building  of  whit. 
Bethel  granite.     As  one  now  approaches  the  newspaper  building 
he  si  ructure  three  stori<  s  in  height,  with  a  porch  supported 

by  Hie  granite  columns  and   the  two  pilasters  from   the  church 

building,  whose  loss  all 
lovers  <>f  architecture  in 
New  York  continue  to  la- 
ment. Windows  from  the 
church  are  worked  into  the 
I  [artford  building,  also  tin 
small  balustradi  s  which 
were  marked  features  in  the 
Madison  Square  si  ructure. 
and  the  whole  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  tin-  three  monu- 
mental buildings  in  the 
Hartford  group  resemble 
each  other  and  are  on  almost 
the  same  horizontal  lines. 
The  pillars,  however,  are 
surmounted  now  by  [onic 
capitals,  and  the  change 
promotes  the  liken*  ss  to  the 
neighboring  structures. 

"Look  at  the  newspaper 
plant  from  the  oth<  r  side, 
however,  and  it  is  seen  to 
•  verely  practical,  math 
of  steel  and  glass,  and  hum- 
ming with  activity.  Th< 
front  is  a  classic  mask, 
cont  ributed  by  I  he  zeal  of  the 
owners  and  the  ingenuity 
of  their  architect  to  the  en- 
hancement of  a  site  where 
a  severely  plain  commercial 
t  difice  would  have  destroyed 
the  harmony  of  a  beautiful 
group  of  buildings." 

Mr.  John  Walker  Harrington,  writing  in  tin  New  York  Sun, 
refers  to  an  earlier  transformation  that  may  be  taken  as  a  squar- 
ing of  accounts,  thus  leaving  the  Carlyle  prophecy  without 
much  verification: 

"It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  Go  thai  lo  Connecticut,  from 
the  pulpit    to  the  pn  s-.  yet   so  wonder.'  i.-r       the  stones  and 

brick  been  fashioned  into  |  he  new  fabri    I  hat     .  ■  obsen  er  would 

be  instanth    imprest    by   the  similarity  between   the  facade  that 
was  and   the  facade  that    is. 

"It     i-    an    interesting    precedent     'hat    Mr.    Barber    h. 
Altho  something  like  this  feat  has  been  done  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  as    when    the  old   Venetian    type  building  of   the  National 

Academj  of  Design  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street  wa-  removed  and  reassembled  in  .> 
church  on  Washington  Heights,  this  represents  an  innovation. 
It  should  mean  more  conservation  of  line  old  materials  in  the 
future.  This  country  has  no  ruins  except  as  the  wrecker  inak<  s 
them.  We  do  not  send  our  legion-  on  pilgrimages  of  pillage, 
Rome  was  wont  to  do  in  the  declining  days  of  Greece.  We  do 
not  bring  back  shafts  and  columns  to  adorn  our  forums.  We  do 
tear  down  venerable  landmarks  to  make  room  for  sky-scrapers, 
and  then  demolish  these  towers  to  make  room  for  still  taller  ones. 
"What  might  have  befallen  the  Parkhurst  church  had  not 
the  architect  of  the  Hartford  Time*  intervened?  He  received  in 
his  mail  one  morning  a  brief  notice  from  a  thrifty  house-wrecking 
contractor  asking  if  he  desired  to  buy  the  green  granite  columns 
of  the  church  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
which  wa-  about  to  be  razed;  The  message  was  a  shook,  for 
hen    was  a  veritable  gem  of  architecture  placed  there  in  1" 
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and  in  1010  condemned  (o  Ihe  pick  and  sledge.  Only  a  few 
years  before  its  design  dad  been  awarded  the  medal  of  honor 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects in  the  1017  exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League.  And 
yet  even  then  the  work  of  demolition  had  been  Im^iui  thai  the 
site  might  he  made  available  for  a  commercial  building.  . 

"When  the  archjteet  reached  the  scetie  of  destruction  the  roof 
was  already  partly  off  and  he  found  that  the  allegorical  pedi- 
ment had  been  sold,  and  sundry  Italians  were  removing  it. 
The  pediment  being  of  such  a  religious  character  could  not  have 

been  used  in  a  temple  of  journalism.  The  wrecking  operations 
were  suspended  during  negotiations  for  ihe  structure  as  it  stood. 
The  famous  green  pillars,  six  in  number,  had  cobI  $38,000,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  mention  that  all  the  material  a-  it  Btood 
was  bought  by  the  architect  for  a  little  less  than  $30,000,  the 
freight  to  Hartford  being  $10,000." 


DAMNING    r  BIBLIOPIIIUSM  " 

BIBLIOPHILISM  IS  A  NEW  WOK  I)  with  which  to 
condemn  as  well  as  conjure.  Few  are  those  who  conjure, 
for  that  is  the  sport,  of  millionaires;  and  while  Ihe  man  in 
the  street  only  wonders,  Ihe  newspaper  man  frankly  damns. 
One  of  these  latter,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  informs  the 
benighted  that  bibliophilism  means  love  of  title-pages,  imprint-, 
and  colophons;  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  literature.  So 
when  thousands  am  paid  for  first  editions  or  original  manu- 
scripts while  pence  would  be  sufficient  for  securing  the  Literature 
itself,  this  new  thing,  bibliophilism,  looks  like  a  fungus-growth 
upon  the  contents  of  good  old  books.  The  situation  is  largely 
credited  in  tins  country  to  the  late  George  D.  Smith,  whoa 
death  followed  so  quickly* upon  his  sensational  purchase  in 
London  of  a  $7">,000  book.  Our  readers  were  apprized  of  this 
in  our  issue  of  February  21.  Mr.  Smith  has  Keen  .•ailed  "the 
Napoleon  of  booksellers,"  and  his  influence  so  far  seems  to 
live  on,  for  sales  of  books  since  his  death  record  the  same  sensa- 
tional figures  for  the  man  who  wonders  as  well  as  condemns. 
The  New  Fork  Evening  Sun  is  one  of  the  latter: 

"At  a  recent  auction-sale  of  a  famous  library  a  printed  copy 
of  'Threnodia  Augustalis,'  a  complimentary  poem  of  lamenta- 
tion written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  upon  the  death,  in  1772,  of 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  was  sold  to  a  dealer,  who  will 
not  eat  it  or  drink  it,  for  $2,000.  The  reflection  that  this  sum 
would  have  looked  like  munificent  remuneration  to  the  author 
of  the  poem  if  it  had  been  paid  to  him  when  he  wrote  it  is  one  of 
those  commonplaces  whose  dreariness  can  not  affect  its  abiding 
truth.  Only  one  other  copy  of  this  precious  production  is  known 
to  exist,  which  accounts  for  the  price  paid  for  this  one,  which 
had  been  Horace  Walpole's;  that  noted  amateur  wrote  the 
words  'By  Doctor  Goldsmith'  on  the  title-page  of  his  pamphlet, 
whose  authorship  was  ascribed,  at.  the  time,  to  'a  gentleman  of 
acknowledged  literary  nun-it.' 

"The  difference  between  literature  and  bibliography  lias  long 
been  a  favorite  subject  of  the  literary  pulpit-pounders;  even 
before  the  word  'bibliography'  was  made  the  habit  of  coveting 
ownership  of  sundry  survivals  among  old  manuscripts  and 
printed  pages  was  pronounced  enough  to  foreshadow  a  name 
for  itself — -'bibliophilism'  is  the  usual  term  now  applied  to  this 
form  of  the  collector's  mania.     Hut   bibliography,  ihe  science 

of  title-pages  and  publishers'  imprints,  has  grown  rapidly,  like 
the  nsiless  lingers  of  a  sort  of  dry.  disintegrating  moss,  over 
many  minds  which  might,  but  for  the  fungus,  have  fed  upon 
the  contents  of  good  old  books  instead  of  merely  upon  their 
title-pages  until  the  taste  for  literature  was  lost  and  only  bibli- 
ography survived.  Political  economy  used  to  be  called  the 
dismal  science.'  but  since  the  modern  school  of  economists  have 
made  such  startling  discoveries  some  of  which  maj  be  true 
the  epithet  of  reproach  must  surely  attach  to  the  fancier  of 
titles  and  dates  and  colophons." 

The  man  who  pays  so  much  fot  the  original  written  page  may 
reecho   Browning,   in   a    sense*,   about    "seeing   Shelley    plain," 

and    know     there    must    be    few    indeed    so    happily    conditioned, 
but  lie  had  better,  for  his  peace  of  mind,  not  read  the  following: 

"Another  dealer  gave  more  than  $10,000  at  an  auction  a  few 
days  ago  for   the  original  manuscript   of   a    poem  h\    Shelley 


a  how    principal   meril  tnique  qua 

did   not    like  it,  tho  I  hifl  fact    mii/l 

actual    value.     Thai     -..'i 

particular    poem.    'Julian    and    Maddalo 

bet  ween   I  he  alii  hor  a|j.  »uld   prol  i      ■ 

ghost  profound] 

about  i  he  conti  mporarj  I  • 

old    cart  lil'.  and    kl 

infi  rence  t  hat  in  nil 

be  embittered    bj  .  and   hi 

hoped  these  disembodied  have  their  choir  for 
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Awarded   the   modal  "t    houoi   ■•!   1 in-   American   Insi 
tecte   in   1917,  ii    gave   waj    to    "  i... 

i\i- of  iliirn-cn  years 


existence;    it  is  not  likely,  after  all  t hi  ld- 

smith  or  Shelley  lacks  the  instinct  to  shun  the  book-auctio 

At  the  sale  of  the  library  here  mentioned  was  tl 
of  the  New   York  /  new   "eolun         "The  B 

Green."     This  is  how  Christopher  Nforley  pictures  lh<   - 

l\     w     \i  c  PION-ROOM 
{Letter  of  John  Keals  to  Fanny  H  :<*0) 

//..  E  iifxuil  l>. 

On*    Itmiilr,  (f,   /    Jfl 

Bet  wean  the  plum-n 

\   9  litlcli  shl 

1 1  taaler,  would  I 

The  ooli  ilds         I 

The  crimson  salon    In  ■<  kIow  n  n 

Burned  bloodUkc  purj 

Song  thai  outpvw  I  li< 
That  broke  i  he  i>r.<u<i  hoi 
Poor  script,  when1  —  till  il 

The  soul  of  ■> 

S 

The    "  Dr.    K."    her.     m.  ntioui 
Rosenbach,  of  Philadelphia,  w  ho 
eessor  of  Smith  in  the  auction-rooms 
formidable    romp 
famous    |100,00Q   Shake-pear, 
time. 


■H 
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EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  BOLSHEVISM 

Tin:  RUSSIAN  BQLSHEVIKI  HAVE  MADE  al  l< 
erl  in  England.  He  is  Bernard  Shaw,  who 
sourse  find  himself  in  a  painful  majority  if  he 
hem.  He  passes  on  the  news  that  the  Bolsheviki 
arc  not  ruffians  and  murderers,  bul  educators.  When  they  take 
prisoners,  "instead  of  committing  all  kinds  of  atrocities,  a.-  has 
been  alleged,  they  treat  them  humanely  and  hospitably,  and 
give  them  pamphlets  to  read  showing  exactly  what,  the  Bolshe- 
viki are  doit  Telling  this  to  a  London  audience,  Mr.  Shaw 
was  cheered,  according  to  the  London  Morning  Post,  .so  th( 
must  be  other  pro-Bolsheviki  there.  Mr.  Shaw  finds  Lenine  "the 
;  interesting  statesman  in  Europe  at  the  presenl  time,"  be- 
cause lie  has  so  tar  outrun  the  Socialist  doctrine  that  "gri 
social  changes  musl  rest  on  the  will  of  the  people."  He  has  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  "which  is  being  educated  to  have 
no  nonsense  about  democracy,  toleration,  and  all  these  things, 
hut  to  believe  in  the  powers  of  an  energetic  minority."  This 
appears  to  look  good  to  Mr.  Shaw,  but  he  seems  also  to  give 
his  audience  lit  tie  a -si  i  ranee  that  the  thing  works.  In  the  sen,  s  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Lincoln  !■',■  r<  in  the  New  York  World,  we  d<  i 
some  first-hand  information  of  the  Bolshevik  system  of  educa- 
tion, bul  again  not  much  assurance  that  it  works.  The  Bol- 
sheviki. he  says,  ''rightly  pride  themselves  upon  having  laid  the 
foundations,  of  a  school  system  that  will  bring  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  population  to  the  font  of  knowledge  than  any  other." 
And  this  system  is  applied  to  a  people  whose  illiteracy  is  com- 
plicated "by  a  superstitious  fear  of  'book  learning'  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome."  From  Lounatcharsky,  the  People's  Com- 
missary for  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Eyre  obtained  this  statement: 

"Our  children  are  not  only  given  free  compulsory  education, 
but  are  fed.  clothed,  and  housed  at  state  expense,  while  at  school 
there  is  an  arrangement  which  puts  the  rich  and  poor  on  an 
absolutely  equal  footing — on  which  they  are  not  in  your  others  ise 
admirable  American  scholastic  system.  The  other  fundamental 
superiority  our  system  has  over  yours  is  that  it  instils  a  practical 
familiarity  with  productive  industry,  and  thus  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  work — which  is  production." 

It  is  through  their  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning 
thai  the  Bolsheviki  expect  to  make  the  Communist  seed  bear 
fruit,  according  to  Mr.  Eyre: 

"The  platform  of  the  Russian  Communist  party  defines  the 
aim  of  Bolshevism  to  be  the  transformation  of  the  school  "from 
an  instrument  of  bourgeoist  domination  into  an  instrument  for 
the  abolition  of  class  divisions  and  for  tin-  Communist  regener- 
ation of  society.'  It  adds:  '  In  the  period  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  in  the  period  when  conditions  are  created  suitable 
for  the  realization  of  Communism,  the  school  musl  be  not  only 

the  conductor  of  Communist  principles,  bul  also  of  the  intellec- 
tual, organizational,  and  educational  influences  from  the  pro- 
letariat to  the  semi-  and  non-proletarian  sections  of  the  working 
masses,  in  order  to  educate  a  generation  capable  of  establishing 

Communism.' 

"Therefon  •  'ommunism  and  its  exponents  are  doomed 

ler  or  later  unless  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  won  over  to  them, 
education  and  i  nda.  its  running  mate,  are  largely  a  mat- 

ter of  self-preservation  to  them.  Meanwhile,  however,  the\  are 
offering  to  (he  da'  ntss  and  industrial  worl 

an    opportunity    for   enlightenment    that  ends   anything 

hitherto  known  in  this  Line  not  only  in  Russia  bul  in  most  other 
,.i  the  globe." 

Lounatcharsky,  the  People's  Commissary,  has  been  a  school- 

her  himsi  If  and  is  said  to  have  ;  the 

revolution  as  an  authority  on  Becular  education.     Quoting  him: 

"You  musl  remember  that  our  efforts  arc  still  in  their  initial 

i       <  !ommissaria1  for  Education  «  blished  in  May, 

1918,  with  myself  al  its  head.     I  Lm  irry 

into  pit  plan  long  sinoi   mapped  out  bj  the  Communist 

It  called  for  what  we  t<  rm  the  uniform  industrial  school 

in  which  all  children  of  thi  Republic  om- 

b(  I  w.i  n    i  hi  it   and 

"All  pri  s  for  the  cultivation  of  class 


distinctions,  were  abolished  or  taken  over  by  the  state.  That 
was  one  of  our  easier  tasks.     Where  tremendous  obstacles  v 

ountered  was  in  the  transformation  of  the  old  government 
schools  to  meet  our  demands.  Let  me  cite  one  comparatively 
insignificant  difficulty: 

"History  was  being  taught  through  a  primer  written  by  one 
Ilovayski,  an  aristocratic  stud-farm  proprietor,  who  refrained 
from  mentioning  such  elementary  facts  as  the  lib.  ration  of  the 
serfs  and  the  1905  revolution.  Obviously  we  had  to  have  written, 
printed,  and  distributed  entirely  new  history  books.  The  same 
proee-s  was  necessary  in  respect  to  other  subj> 

"We  didn't  close  the  schools  while  these  changes  were  being 
made  because  we  believed  thai  even  the  minimum  education  as 
dispensed  by  Czarisl  teachers  was  better  than  nothing.  Our 
policy  was  one  of  gradual  (volution.  To-day  all  our  schools  are 
of  the  uniform  industrial  type,  providing  instruction  along  the 
lines  we  have  laid  down.  Children  from  eighl  to  thirteen  inclu- 
sive attend  the  first-grade  schools,  of  w  hich  twelve  thousand  have 
been  opened  in  two  year-,  considerably  more  than  there 
altogether  before. 

'The  second  grade,  which  corresponds  roughly  to  your  high 
school,  carries  the  pupil  up  to  the  end  of  his  or  her  sixteenth 
year.  The  curriculum  in  these  two  gradi  -  embraces  all  cours.  s, 
including    the    physical    training   provided   in    American    public 

ools.  But  in  addition  our  children  are  acquainted,  by  periods 
of  practical  instruction  in  factories,  with  the  meaning  and 
met  hods  of  industrial  production.  We  seek  to  impress  upon 
them  in  this  way  a  full  comprehension  of  the  necessity  of  labor 
and  the  relations  of  industries  to  communal  prosperity.  Even- 
tually we  shall  establish  special  educational  workshops  in  con- 
nection with  polytechnic  teaching. 

"After  completing  his  obligatory  schooling  the  boy  (or  girl, 
as  the  case  may  be)  is  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  special  studii  s, 
including  science,  art,  drama,  or  music,  or  to  go  to  the  university. 
Every  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  development  of  individual 
talents.  The  Soviet  art  schools  have  four  times  the  number 
of  studies  than  before  the  revolution.  There  are  eight 
People's  Academies  of  Music  in  Petrograd  and  nineteen  in  Moa- 
cow.  besides  numerous  so-called  studios  designed  to  prepare 
aspirants  for  the  stage." 

Universities  are  apparently  created  out  of  baud  in  Russia,  and 
Mr.  Lounatcharsky  reports  'seventeen  where  the  Czar  had 
seven":  and  this  figure  doesn't  include  special' colleges  for 
teachers  and  peasantry  or  agricultural  universities.  If  lazy 
people  attempt  to  escape  work  by  enrolling  as  students,  the 
remedy  is  provided: 

"We  figure  that,  inasmuch  as  a  bricklayer  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  lay  a  certain  number  of  bricks  in  a  specified 
time,  so  an  art  student,  for  instance,  may  with  equal  reason 
In  required  to  reveal  his  talent  in  the  shape  of  some  definite 
achievement  within  a  certain  period.  If  he  has  not  done  so.  hi 
is  told  to  take  up  some  other  kind  of  endeavor." 

When  asked  if  it  was  intended  to  uri\Y  everyb  ■1-  a  university 
education,  the  reply  was — 

"  r. \  entually,  yes,  but  that  can't  follow  immi  diately,  of  coursi . 
For  tin  '   onl\    a  small  percentage  can  hope  for  it.      But 

those  who  go  to  college  will  be  chosen  because  of  their  individual 
aptitude  and  not  because  they  happen  to  have  more  monej 
than  their  fellows." 

Whether  Mr.  Eyre  found  his  apprehensions  about   the  new 

tn  allayed  or  not  we  are  left  in  doubt  : 

"What  about  university  examinations?'  1  asked,  having  in 
mind  the  Bolsheviki's  suppression  of  all  such  impediments  to  a 

higher  education. 

"We've  found  it   expedient   to  revert   to  them  to  a  certain 

in.  Our  object,  and  it  was  a  good  one.  was  to  enable 
individuals  desirous  of  instructing  themselves  along  certain 
lines  to  have  the  real  benefit  of  attendance  at   the  university 

ins  without  hindrance.  But  where  a  certain  preliminary 
knowledge  is  imperative,  such  as  in  laboratory  courses,  aspirants 

an     examined    before    being    admitted,    because    without     som. 

acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  question  they  could  not  hop* 
to  understand  what  was  being  taught. 

"  '  We  are  holding  fast,  however,  to  our  principle  of  progn ssing 
from  practisi  to  theory  instead  of  rice  versa.  Eor  instance, 
then  are  Bome  four  thousand  workers  now  taking  scientific 
courses  in  Moscow  University  to  acquire  an  understanding  of 
the  theory  of  natural  law  -  lto\  ernii  t  ss  in  practical 

application  with  which  they  are  well  versed.'" 
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GERMANY'S   PROLETARIAN   POET 

Oil!  ISOLATION  from  Germany's  intimate  literary  life 
has  been  very  real  since  L91  1.     Her  propaganda  poeti 
which  is  about  all  we  have  known  of  her,  has  perhap 
faded  even  in  her  own  heart  by  now,  which  is  culled  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  "who  represented  us  no  other  contemporary 
poet  the  vision  ;m<l  aspiration  of  our  time."     This  latter  phri 
is  used  concerning  Richard  Dehmel,  who  died  recently  in  Ham- 
burg;   but   the  writer  does  not  qualify  the  tribute  other  than  by 
implication.     The  article  written  by    I  Ian-  Trausil  appears   in 
The  Freeman  'New  York/,  a,  new  weekly  whose  policy,  so  far  ae 
it  is  outlined  in  i he  first  number,  is  "to  meet  the  new  Bense  of 
responsibility  and  the  new  spirit  of  inquirj   which  events  I; 

liberated,    especially    in    the    field    of    economics    and    politics." 

It  announces  that  it.  "will  be  more  interested  in  discovering 
popular  sentiment  than  in  creating  ii ."  As  is  nat  ma  I  in  weeklit  s, 
literature  and  the  arts  come  along  in  the  train  of  "more  im- 
portant" matters.  The  study  of  Dehmel  in  the  first  i -~ i n  is 
consonant  enough  with  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  we  ikly,  and 
we  see  him  chosen  as  exemplifying  "vision  and  aspiration"  in 
no  provincial  patriotic  sense.  "In  the  great  triad  of  dynamic 
poets,  Nietzsche,  Whitman,  and  Dehmel,"  says  Mr.  Trausil, 
"the  latter  stands  closer   to   Whitman    than    to   the  antichrist." 

His  significance  to  Germany,  we  are  told,  "lies  in  the  fact  thai  he 
personifies  (he  spiritual  struggle  of  the  youth  of  its  present 
generation."  Differing  from  neo-romantics  like  Hugo  von 
Hoffmannsthal,  to  whom  "poetry  is  an  art  to  be  mastered," 
he  uses  poetry  as  "the  sifting  of  life's  terrible  adventure  into 

ail. To  them  a  poem  is  an  altitude;    to  Dehmel  it  is  a  fate." 

We  read  on: 

"To  Nietzsche  the  masses  were  good  enough  to  furnish  a 
picturesque  background  for  the  great;  'as  for  the  rest,  the  devil 
and  statistics  may  take  them.'  Dehmel,  no  less  a  believer  in  the 
aristocracy  of  the  spirit,  also  knows  t  hat  t  he  revelation  is  granted 
on  the  mountains.  Hut  unlike  Nietzsche,  who  wandered  on 
from  peak  to  peak,  Dehmel  descends  into  1  he  valley  to  bring 
to  his  people  the  images  WTOUghl  out  of  the  ardor  of  hi-  \isi<»n. 
lie  said  somewhere,  '  Ultimately  it,  is  art  that  must  be  given  to  the 
people  as  a  substitute  for  religion.-'  He  shares  with  the  great 
solitary  one  of  Nils-Maria  the  belief  in  the  evolution  of  man, 
without,  however,  requiring  the  superman.  Once,  when  ques- 
tioned about  his  view  of  Nietzsche's  line,  'I  love  him  who  desires 
to  create  beyond  himself  and  thus  perisheth,'  he  answered: 
'I  don't  like  such  blunderers.  Every  engine  creates  beyond 
itself  and  thus  perisheth.'  He  gave  expression  to  his  religion 
in  tlie  simple   confession,  God  is  the  man    whom    vv  e  seeli  as  our 

goal.  .  .  .  The  poet  once  defined  art  as  the  rhythmic  formulation 

of  life  into  a  harmonious  symbol  of  the  world. 

"Dehmel  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  realities  of  life,  he  has  tasted 
too  deeply  of  its  bitterness  and  sweetness  not  to  affirm  it  in  its 
totality.  The  dramatically  moving  poem,  'The  Harp,' stands 
as      the     supreme     symbol      of      his      final       triumph      oxer     the 

yearning  for  isolation  and  solitude  in  his  conquest  of  world- 
love.  It  was  this  passion  for  reality  that  impelled  him.  a  man  of 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  to  offer  his  services  as  a  humble  private 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  evolution  of  ideas  throughout 
his  war-diary,  published  in  1918,  again  show-  his  impulse  toward 
thi'  whole  of  humanity.  In  spite  of  his  unshaken  conviction  of 
the  justice  of  his  nation's  cause,  this  diary  bears  'he  significant 
title,  '  Between  Nation  and  Mankind.'  " 

Dehmel's  early  life  was  full  of  the  conflicts  of  the  spirit,  but 
he  found  the  supreme  reconciliation  with  life,  not  bj  "seeking 
refuge  in  any  romantic  compromise  betweeu  the  past  and  the 
present  in  order  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  a  complex  existence." 
Dehmel's  poem  given  here  is  the  translation  of  Leonora  Speyer, 
and  is  credited  to  The  Nation: 

"The  element  of  sex  formed  a  large  part  in  the  mental  struu'- 

gles  of   the  young,  somewhat  ov  er-relleet  i  v  e   Dehmel.      Manv    of 

the  poems  of  his  earK  period  are  flaming  offerings  <>n  the  altar 
of  Eros  and  Dionvsos.  and  the  deliverance  from  out  this  tumult 
of  the  blood,  into  harmony  and  clearness  of  spirit,  has  given  to 

us  some  of  the  most,  poignant    and   tender  love  Ivries 

"As  in  Hauptmann,  who,  with  Dehmel.  is  artistically  the  most 


pot< 

i-  a  dominant   noU  H 

being  ■>  Sofia  I  laupt  i 

Yet  no  on<     ■  ho  ba  >ne  of  Dehmel 

an  audit  nee  of  wo 

which    he    wield  th<     mind-    of    thi- 
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Richard    Dehmel,    who   t-   said    to   bavi    peraoniflul 
si  niggle  'it  ii-  j  out  Ii  of  i  In   |>i  ■ 


'The  Workingman,'  he  gave  manv   years  beft  t  to  lLo 

German  proletariat  their  most  in.  volutiom 

We  li.iv e  a  bed   we  '  Jld 

My  wife' 

Ind  work  have  we   both  >,>u  and  l 
Ami  sun  and  r;iiu  and  a  arind-swepl  sV 
Only  a  little  thing  lack   f 
in  make  us  to  i 
Time,  onls    i 

\\  hen  through  the  Sabbat  h-1 
Mj  child, 

And  over  tile  ripe  -lieave-  far  and 

The  -wift.  Line  swallow-folk  lla-li 

\\  hat   matter  »e  lack 

To  in.'!, 

Time,  onlj    rune: 

Time  onl>  •     \v     act  n 

We  rolk 

<  > I i 1 >   a  -lii:lit   i  ' 

M  J    wife,   ni\    .I'll,!     i«.  •  „ 

Itui  that  hrmuth  : •■ 

■ 
Time,  "ui>    l 

"As  h<    stood  immense  audi' 

deeplv    furrow, 
and   eestasi 

of  a  mask,  half— ai.\  r,  half-Christ       Ii 
'The    Workingman,1 
dot 

W  hell    the    words   ri: 
X 

the    poem  hi-,    tie 

it  is  their-,  and  tht 
has  unfurled  for  I  h>  n 


CATHOLICS   AND   PROHIBITION 


WHEN  WILLIAM  11.  ANDERSON  decided  to  tell 
Protestanl  clergymen  of  New  York  State  about  his 
view-  mi  Catholics  and  prohibition  he  started  a 
which  soon  involved  prelates,  clergymen,  Protestant 
and  Catholic  editors,  and  prohibition  workers  of  all  varieties  of 
religious  affiliation.  Mr.  Anderson's  firsl 
statement,  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  papers  of  March  6,  came  at  a 
time  when  the  Anti-Saloon  League  was 
being  severely  criticized  in  the  New  York 
State  Assembly,  and  when  the  pending 
investigation  of  its  methods  was  under 
discussion.     Th<  Superintendent   of 

the    Anti-Saloon     I.  insisted    at    the 

outset  that  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  not 
and  never  has  been  anti-Catholic.  But, 
he  continued: 

"The  time  has  come  to  say  in  so  many 
words  to  the  pastors  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  who  have  borne  the  burden  of 
making  this  great  contribution  to  practical 
Christianity  with  very  little  help  in  this 
Eastern  country  from  Catholics  (of  coin-.-. 
many  individual  Catholics  are  for  prohibi- 
tion and  most  of  the  rest  want  to  be  law- 
abiding),  and  against,  the  opposition  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  officially  repre- 
ted  in  States  like  New  York,  that  we 
beli<  I  of  the  officiary  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church  in  this  Slate  are  indig- 
nant over  what  they  consider  a  Protestanl 
victorj  for  prohibition,  and  sore  because 
of  the  unenviable  light  in  which  the 
Catholic  Church  hereabouts  is  left  with- 
out having  had  a  larger  part  in  this  great- 
'ii  of  the  country,  altho  they  had  a 
chance  to  get  into  it  here  the  same  as 
in  sympathy  with  the 
Tammany  efforts  to  destroy  that  victory 
and  bring  back  the  saloons  for  purpo 
respecting    which   your  i^   jusl 

pood  as  mine. 

"The   Anti-Saloon    League    has   no   in- 
tention of  projecting  a  religious  fight,  but 

rnal    principles   of   righteousness   that    the  churches 
i   stand  for  we  do  not  intend  to  run  away  from  one 
if  ii  i-  -Inc.  ed  up  to  us 

This    was    followed    twi  later    by    a    public    statement 

issued  I  b'isbop  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  of  N<  k,  in  which 

he  said  ear: 

"M.\    sole   anxiety   is    that    a    single    person,    in   or   out    of    the 

Catholic   church,   may   he   possiblj    deceived   by   this  sinii 
figure  in   American   politics  rife,  who  sinks  so  low 

a-  to  play  the  un-American  role  of  a  brewer  of  bigotry. 

"  bet    me  say   a  phatically   that   tl lie  church 

is  not  affiliated  with  any  poli  ganization,  local,  State,  or 

national;    much  less  is  tin    Church  in  conspiracy  to  COntraVi 

direct!}  or  indirectly,  the  law  of  the  land. 

"No    honesl    man,    no   matter   what    he   may   otherwise   think 
of  the  Catholic  church,  believi  -  the  church  to  be  an  enem; 

ami  order 

"At   a   time  when  ever;  ad  conservative 

nd  element   in  the  community  should  be  working  for  a 

united  deplorable     ami  <i  thai 

.1.1  be  permitt.  .ni. tit   distr 

u  "  '"  '  •'  dustrial, 


WILLIAM    Jl     ANDERSON 

New    York    Stat.     Superintendent    of  the 

Anti-Saloon    League,   who  attacks   "wet" 

Catholics     for    opposing    prohibition    in 

New    York. 


social,  racial,  or  religious  dissension!     Better  for  America    that 
he  had  never  been  born." 

On  the  same  day  in  a  speech  before  the  New  York  Methodist 
Preachers'  Meeting,  Air.  Anderson  explained  at  gnat  length 
that  he  had  not  attacked  the  Catholic  Church  "as  such,'"  but 

had  simply  called  attention  to  what  "cer- 
tain Catholics"  were  doing.  "In  the 
light  of  the  specific  declaration  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  for  Leer  and  wine,"  he  said,  "it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Xew  York  declined  to  deny  the 
statement  that  the  Catholic  Church  in 
New  York  is  in  sympathy  with  Tammany 
in  its  program  of  r.  peal  and  its  brazenly 
announced  purpose  of  nullification  pend- 
ing repeal."     And  he  added: 

"The  time  is  coming,  if  it  i-  not  already 
here,  when  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America  will  have  to  decide  whether  it 
will  whole-heartedly  stand  for  an  honest 
of  the  prohibition  policy  adopted  by 
the  American  nation  a-  provided  by  the 
Constitution,  and  for  genuine  enforce- 
ment of  that  policy  so  long  as  it  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  or  whether  it 
will  stand  with  those  who.  by  polil 
and  other  means,  arc  trying  to  bring  the 
amendment  into  disrepute  through  viola- 
tion of  the  law." 

These  statements  were  followed  by 
editorials  in  the  Catholic  press  in  which 
Mr.  Anderson  was  handled  severely  and 
the  Archbishop's  characterization  of  him 
was  echoed  and  applauded.  One  of  the 
most  vigorous,  and  most  widely  quoted 
in  the  daily  press,  was  that  of  the  Brooklyn 
let,  whose  most  important  passages  we 
quot.  as  i olio. 


"Catholics  are  not  concerned  with  any 
political   party.     They  do  not   follow   the 
Leadership    of     the     clergy    on     political 
matti  rs.     K\  en  the  clergy  themseh  >  s  do  not  \  ote  as  a  unit. 

"Is  t  he  Catholic  Church,  then,  entirely  guiltless  of  Anderson's 
chat-.-:'  Emphatically  no.  She  pleads  guilty  to  offense,  she 
has  refused  to  he  brow-beaten,  bulldozed,  bludgeoned,  bam- 
boozled, or  blackmailed  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  She  has 
refused  to  turn  her  pulpits  into  soap-boxes  for  political  meeti 

ised  to  throw  open  h.r  doors  to  th.se  sanctimonious 
frauds   and    sacrilegious    fakers    in,   their   mad    quest    for   graft. 
refused  to  pros           the  nam.  of  religion  and  thi  ca 
I   hrist  to  this  domineering  political  Moloch  and  his  machine. 
Her  priests  oav<  refused  to  stump  on  the  corner,  ring  door-bells, 
the  hat  around  at  a  salary  and  commission  for  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.     With  them  Anderson's  meatr-as  has  ever  been  a 
feather-duster,  his  literature  a  tit  decoration  for  the  waste-paper 
basket,  and  his  prescriptions,  for  savins:  humanity  as  interesting 
Dr.   Munyon's.     For  this  reason,  and  this  alone,  has  the 
folic  Church  earned  the  enmity  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
get-rich-quick  promoters,  its  friends  of  'law   and  order.'  plus 
the  cash,  and  it^  'moral  forces,'  whose  angelic  wings  are  held  at 
half-mast  only  when  the  grafl  starts  to  diminish 

"The  Catholic  Church  is  uol  opposed  to  prohibition.    Some 

Favor    it.    others    are    opposed    to    it.     The    Church 

ached  temperance  and  administered  the  pi.  dge  for  abstinence 

centuries  before  the  predecessors  of  the  present  political  quacks 

and  hack-  started  to  get  the  hereditary  itch  for  lucre. 
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"Lastly,  we  hereby  Berve  notice  on  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parlies  of  this  State  in  general,  and  all  politicians 
in  particular,  that  wo  will  strongly  oppose  any  candidate  for 
public  office  who  is  indorsed  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  or  who 
indorses  the  League.  This  is  now  a  recognized  anti-Catholic 
organization  in  this  State,  and  in  self-defense  we  shah  retaliate 
on  any  one,  any  society,  or  any  political  party  thai  permits 
itself  to  affiliate  with  its  anti-American  and  anti-Catholic 
campaign." 

The  Catholic  Tribune  (Dubuque)  has  also  attacked  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  saying  in  one  issue  that  it  is  "well  known  that 
the  main  agitators  for 
prohibition  are  not  exactly 
friends  of  the  Catholic 
Church,"  and  asserting  in 
another  "that  the  victory 
of  proln'bition  will  bo  a 
danger  to  Catholic  inter- 
terests  of  the  higher  and 
highest  order."  America 
(New  York)  has  printed  a 
number  of  articles  oppos- 
ing prohibition  and  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  and 
heartily  commending  the 
Archbishop's  characteriza- 
tion of  Mr.  Anderson. 
Says  one  regular  writer  in 
this  paper:  "More  than  a 
star  ago  I  wroto  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  meant 
the  beginning  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  American  form 
of  government  rather  than 
the  downfall  of  the  saloon. 
I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  reverse  that  judg- 
ment." Other  papers  like 
The  Catholic  Bulletin 
(Cleveland),    The    Monitor 

(San  Francisco),  and  The  Catholic  News  (New  York),  while  at- 
tacking Mr.  Anderson  for  his  "bigotry,"  do  not  go  so  far  in 
attacking  prohibition.  The  New  York  weekly,  for  instance, 
states  the  position  of  tho  Church  as  follows: 

"A  phase  of  Anderson's  attack  that  was  particularly  malicious 
was  his  attempt  to  represent  the  Catholic  Church  as  friendly 
to  the  liquor  interests,  while  the  churches  supporting  hi-  Anti- 
Saloon  League  had  won  'this  great  victory  for  morality.'  No 
Church  has  ever  done  more  to  promote  real  temperance  than  the 
Catholic  Church.  Its  priests  realize  the  deplorable  evil  done 
by  drunkenness  better  than  Anderson  ami  all  the  other  hired 
men  of  his  league,  and  long  before  be  and  his  crowd  discovered 

the  financial  possibilities  of  the  prohibition  agitation  the  Catholic 

Church  was  working  early  and  late  to  save  the  unfortunate 
Victims  of  this  dreadful  vice.  The  Catholic  Church  knows  how 
to  combat  intemperance  successfully.  It  knows  that  a  com- 
bination of  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  such  as  Anderson's  organiza- 
tion does  more* harm  than  good  in  the  fight  for  real  temperance." 

Turning  now  to  the  Protestant  papers  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, the  independent  Christian  Work  i\Y\\  York)  sa\  s  that 
"certain  high-placed  ecclesiastics  are  lending  themselves  to  the 
antiprohibition  movement,"  and  "we  all  know  that  Roman 
priests  have  looked  on  drinking  more  as  did  evangelical  ministers 
"t  i  wo  hundred  years  ago  than  as  they  do  to-day."  The  Baptist 
Watchman-Examiner  (New  York)  says: 

"Always  Cardinal  liibbons  lias  been  on  the  wrong  side  of 
this  great  moral  question.  The  moral  forces  of  this  country 
WOO   the  prohibition  victory   with    precious  little   help  from   the 

(Continued  on  pop)  125) 


BIG  BUSINESS  IN  THE  CHURCH'S  CHAIB 

THAT    BIG     BU6 
coll.  ge    trust*  i   hip 
publishing    ho 

church  and  Other  philanthropic  I'm 

b<  caus*   it  . 

tin    rank  and  file  j-  the  be];. 

Chicago),  which  ci 

of  flagrant    ink  rfer<  ace   by  I 

when,  in  thi 

fornn  d  in  : 
trial  pro 

(  hri-tian 

wit: 

in  tin  Bpirif  of  a 

tian    di 

poii 

uninat  it 
<  d    principL 
in. ,  t  th 
in  recognition  <>f  tl 

to  have  th< 
in  the  boat 
Busini  --   rul«  d 

■ 
their   own    will    ami    in    a 
frank  defiance  <.f  '1 
cratia   will    of    their 
brethren."    Having  this  in 
mind. 


LEADERS  ()K  CATHOLIC    PROHIBITIONISTS 


Father  Curran,  at  the  left .  and  Father  Zurcher,  at  i  he  right,  nil  in  the  accom- 
panying article  of  the  strength  of  prohibition  sentiment  among  Catholics. 


"  Thi    issue  had  a>    Wl  II 
be  faced  ;i^  to  w  h.  'In  r  col- 
li l''  -    and    mission    boards 
are    corporations    wit! 
n  sponsibili  rank 

and  tile  in  matters  of  policy,  governed   I'  (ration  n 

that  are  discredited  by  the  rising  democracy,  or  v 
executive  prepossessions  of  Big  Business  will  rule  in 
public  w  ill." 

As  to  the  result   in  Beveral  eases  in  which  th 
contest    between    Hit:    Business    ami    a    democi  "f 

responsibility  : 

"In  Montana  a  university  professor  writes  a  a 

taxation  in  that  State.      It  is  a  pi< 

without  bias  ami  simply  tells  the  truth,  but  the  truth 
copper-mine  operators  escape  a  la: 

State  and    thi-   able  and   learm  d    - 

democracy  goes  through  a  fever  of  pr 
notorious,  and  he  i-  reinstated. 

'"In    Colorado   a    d<  an.    n  ith    sin.  i 
about  the  resignation  of  a  president 
stands  firmly  in  th<  of  the  board.     Faculty 

t  he  rank  and  file  of  the  churchmen  sup] 

the  dean,  but    he   IS  summarily  dis 
ciation  of  ( !oll(  ge  I  'rofi  ss  u  - 

the  dean,  but    the  boa- 
it   is  not  e  of  the  public's  DUsi]  i 

"l"p  in  Saskatchewan  thi 
professor  w  ho  b  nd  popular 

non    grata   to  him.     \\  it  hi 
solely  to  justify  the  principU  . 
employer  is  not   bound 
thi     board    sustains    the 
appeals  to  the  faoultj  that   1  i 

the  four  faculty  nun   w  ho  sign   thi 

summarilj   and  without   explanation      \ 
raising  a  hue  and  cry,  but   lacks  authority    t.>  I 

teachers  ami  the  farmers  have  both  k<  Id  mass-nit 
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premier  has  been  petitioned,  but  finds  he  has  no  legal  recourse, 

and  the  legislature  will  be  asked  to  act — all  to  meet  the  morally 

discredited   principle  of  Big  Business  that    the  executive  may 

and  tire'  at  will  and  without  explanation. 

"But  nol  every  ease  reaches  the  dimensions  of  a  public  pro- 

[n  fact,  for  every  one  thai  does  there  are  doubl  core 

that   do  not,  and  for  ever>   overt  case  of  actual  interference 

with   the  rights  of  person  there  arc  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 

where  tin-  influences  of  this  conception  of  executive  power  and 

authority  inhibit  free  action." 


THE   HIGH   COST   OF   MISSIONS 

LITTLE  ATTENTION  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  d  - 
sionaries'  salaries  are  sadl\  depleted  and  their  activities 
-^  curtailed  by  the  high,  cosl  of  living,  but  to  a  great  mission- 
ary organization  like  the  American  Board  the  matter  is  of  serious 
moment.  Mounting  costs  and  the  shiftings  of  foreign  exchai 
are  placing  the  expeditionary  forces  of  the  Church  in  a  grave 
predicament.  All  of  the  six  thousand  men  and  women  mis- 
sionaries and  native  workers  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Board 
are  affected,  and  are  looking  to  their  supporting  body  for  relief. 
The  Boston  Herald  recites: 

•■  For  instance,  the  American  gold  dollar  to-day  in  China  pur- 
chases only  eighty-four  cents  silver,  as  against  two  dollars  in 
normal  times,  and  linn  i-  a  similar  discrepancy,  tho  not  so 
great,  in  India  and  Japan.  In  the  interior  of  Turkey  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  amounts  to  300  per  cent.;  and  the  situation 
there  is  aggravated  by  the  destruction  of  buildings  during  the 
war.  and  the  need  of  long-deferred  repairs,  and  the  lack  of  resi- 
dences, dormitories,  and  other  structures  through  inability  to 
build  \\  hile  the  war  lasti  d. 

similar  conditions  and  needs  exi-t  in  the  fields  of  other  mis- 
sionary organizations,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  t hex- 
will  be  courageously  faced,  and  effectively  deall  with,  both  by 
the  home  supporters  and  by  the  workers  in  the  field.  The  recent 
development  of  team-work  among  churches  of  different  denomi- 
nations, through  the  Interchuroh  World  Movement,  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  this  direction.  Already  thirty-six  denomina- 
tions, embracing  144  boards,  are  committed  to  this  plan,  which 
looks  to  a  unity  of  Protestant  force-  through  surveys,  a  common 
program  of  work,  and  common  lines  of  missionary  cultivation 
and  finance." 

Expenses  have  soared  in  Africa  just  as  they  have  in  America, 
according  to  The  World  Outlook,  which  cites  'parallel  columns'' 
from  the  mission  finance  accounts  of  Nana  Km,  Liberia,  to  show 
tho  increase  in  the  cost  of  supporting  one  student  for  one  year: 

191.',  1919 

3  bags  rice  Sll.52      $54.00 

2  bags  s:i|t         .  .60  1   '.'2 

1  till  kero  1  .">')  ".'  hi 

its  1.84  9  60 

'       lr  khaki  trousers  1.52  i.<>2 
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IRELAND'S  RELIGIOUS  COMPLEXION  Contentions  as  to 
the  religious  complexion  of  Ireland  occur  frequently  in  the  pr.  ss 
and  in  public  debate,  and  the  ratio  of  Catholics  to  Protestants 

is  constantly  under  dispute.     A.- -ding  to  figures  taken  from 

shortly  after  the  census  of  1911   by  W. 
Geoi   •  ondenl  of  The  Living  Church,  the  denomina- 

tions in  [reland  were  represented  as  follow-: 

■ 
v 

j  t prions.  i  is 

Ail  others  i  pi 

No  it 

i 

In  Ulster  the  Presbyi  ed   the  Church  of  [reland, 

the  being: 

belaud 

byterians no 


WANTED,  A  NEW  WORD   FOR  RELIGION 

THE  NEED  of  a  generic  term  to  embrace  all  forms  of 
religious  belief  based  on  the  Bible  is  indicated  and  em- 
phasized in  Jewish  criticism  of  General  Pershing's  dec- 
laration that  "because  of  its  Christianity,  the  American  Army 
was  an  invincible  army  "  In  commenting  on  the  innocently 
mischievous  remark,  made  in  a  speech  in  Nebraska,  The  Jewish 
AdvocaU  say-:  '"It  is  very  hard  to  swallow.  Fairly  interpreted, 
it  means  that  the  Christian  religion  alone  triumphed,  and,  as 
the  Christian  religion  is  not  practised  by  Jews,  thej  the  Jews 
had  no  share  in  the  outcome."  Believing  this  to  be  ah  "injus- 
tice, untrue  and  subject  to  tin  vilesl  and  grossest  misinterpre- 
tation." the  paper  senl  on<  of  its  representatives  to  interview 
<;<  in  ral  Pershing  when  recently  the  latter  was  visiting  Boston. 
The  General,  who  was  preparing  for  a  banquet  was  importuned 
with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  three  million  American  lews 
were  awaiting  from  him  an  explanation  of  hi-  inadvertency. 
Holding  a  copy  of  the  editorial  complaint  in  his  hand,  Pershing 
came  ottt.  He  took  open  ground,  and  was  at  once  engagingly 
frank,  so  runs  the  reporter's  story: 

"General  Pershing  placed  both  hands  on  both  my  shoulders, 
and  looking  at  me  earnestly,  with  his  unflinching  graj  eye-, 
said: 

"'In  this  age  of  religious  tolerance,  how  absurd  ii  is  to  make 
any  discrimination.    I,  of  all  people,  to  make  religious  distinction! 

'"Of  course,  the  .Jews  did  their  representative  share  in  tin? 
war.     And  their  men  were  tine  men! 

'"Tlie  Jewish  Welfare  Hoard  always  had  my  cooperation  be- 
cause it  did  laudable  work!' 

"But  in  Nebraska.  General,  you  are  quoted  as  saying,  "Be- 
cause of  its  Christianity,  the  American  Army  was  an  invincible 
army."  And  the  .1  -wish  people  take  that  to  mean  that  the 
Christian  religion  alone,  excluding  the  J<  ws,  triumphed.' 

"And  so  it  was  that  the  great,  commander  explained  at  length 
that  the  word  'Christianity'  was  not  broad  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of.  his  assertion,  and  requested  me  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'religious  ideals.' 

"Less   than  a  half  hour  remained  for  the  General   to  go 
meet   the  hundreds  who  were  coming  to  welcome  and  to  honor 
him  at  the  evening's  banquet.      He  removed  his  hand-  front 
shoulders,  gave  me  a  'Pershing'  hand-shake,  and  1    bid   good-by 
to  this  successful  maker  of  twentieth-century  history." 

Pershing's  expansion  of  his  first  statement  to  include  all 
religious  belief  and  practise  was  received  in  a  spirit  of  accord 
by  The  Adrocate,  which  understandingly  confesses: 

"We  know  what  General  Pershing  meant.  By  Christianity 
he  meant  religious  ideals  and  morals,  making  the  term  generic 
to  embrace  all  forms  of  belief  profest  by  American  citizens.  .lew  s 
had  a  perfect  right  to  object  to  it."  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know- 
that  he  realized  his  mistake.  Judaism  is  too  distinctive  a  faith 
and  the  Jewish  people  have  to.,  greal  a  slake  in  the  welfare  of 
the  country  to  be  ignored.  Let  us  hope  that  similar  mistakes 
will  not  lie  made  by  other  great  personages  in  other  quart 
They  are  only  t<»>  common,  *we  regret  to  say,  in  less  exalted 
places."  

RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM  IN  JUGOSLAVIA— Protest  ant  i-m 
in  Jugo-Slavia  is  under  no  restriction  whatever,  according  to  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  tin  Evangelical  Synod,  the  Rev, 
T.  L.  Cheffer,  who  emphatically  denies  reports  that  Protestants 
are  being  harassed  by  restrictive  regulation.  We  quote  his 
letter  from  The  TuhUt    London): 

"I  declare  from  my  conscience  that  these  reports  are  utterly 
untrue.  Our  religion  is  practised  in  the  kingdom  in  full  liberty 
without  an.\  vexations  to  anybody  from  the  authorities,  who 
ha\.  accorded  us  a  very  favorable  welcome  and  considerate 
treatment  of  all  our  demands.  Personally  1  have  been  given 
ry  facility  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
parishes  formed  by  Protestants,  while  the  subsidy  formerly 
allowed  to  Prote-tant  churches  tinder  iho  old  regime  has  not 
onh  been  continued,  but  increased  by  50  per  cent.  In  a  word, 
Protestants  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  is  given  to  other  religions 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


WlTH  TOMATO  SAUtf 


Many  buy  them  by  the  case 

Your  grocer  can  supply  you  with  Campbells 
Beans  by  the  case,  if  you  so  desire.  Three 
dozen  cans  to  the  case.  You  will  find  it  both 
convenient  and  economical.  With  Campbell's 
Beans  always  on  hand  you  are  prepared  to  serve, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  a  dish  that  is  famous  for 
its  quality.  The  best  of  beans  slow-cooked  in  a 
delicious  tomato  sauce. 


15c  a  Can 


BEANS 


LOOii  ?&7i  tfjJS  JlZD'AhO-VJVtt-f*.  LA£>2L 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 

Your  clothes  question 


Highest  price  or  Styleplus-which  is  it  with  youi 


? 


It's  for  you  to  decide  whether  you 
are  going  to  pay  an  extreme  price  or  a 
Styleplus  price  to  get  good  clothes.  Either 
way  you  get  fine  quality,  but  which  price 
do  you  prefer  to  pay? 

Sty leplus  prices  are  decidedly  less  than 
the  highest.  Yet  every  Styleplus  fabric  is 
all-wool  and  fully  guaranteed  to  give  good 
wear.  Correct  style.  Splendid  tailoring. 
Known     price — printed     on    the    sleeve 

ticket.  Good  clothes  at 
Drices  vou  can  trust. 


Henry  Sonneborn  &.  Co.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


CURRENT 


P  O  E  T  r7| 


WE  hurt  Mr.  Benet's  feelings  in  mis- 
understanding him  some  weeks  ago 
when  quoting  his  poem  "To  ilie  Pack." 
That  we  assumed  tliwt  his  protest  was 
against  the  forces  of  disorder  did  nol  mean 
in  imply  necessarily  that  he  stood  for  re- 
action. There  is  do  mistaking  him  in  this 
poem  in  Romance: 

COLLOQUY  OF  THE  STATUES 

{Fifth   Avenue,    Night   Before  Pershing's  Parade) 

By  Stephen1  Vincent  Bbnbt 

Goddess,  godd6SS,  wake  you  or  drowse  you? 

Horned  Diana  of  .Madison  Square, 
Bending  your  bow  at  the  winds  that  house  you, 

Hunt  you  the  Hyades,  'way  up  there'.' 

Over  my  chase  curves  (he  moon-ship,  waning. 

Flapping  the  skies  like  a  cloud-white  drake; 
Cellarer  Mars  and  his  stars  are  draining 
diaries  of  light  at  her  cruddled  wake. 

Sherman,  Sherman,  where  are  you  riding? 

Winds  atOSS  in  your  brazen  hair. 
Down  where  the  buildings  are  giants  striding. 
Where  are  you  riding,  away  down  there? 

Hide?     I  would  stir  not  for  twenty  stallions  I 
Yet.  when  jour  braggarts  of  planets  fade, 

I  shall  march  with  the  young  battalions, 
Leading  the  van  of  the,  long  parade! 

Steed  of  the  Pentecost,  what  are  you.  thinking? 

Golden  charger  whose  eyeballs  glare. 
Snuffing  the  smoke  that's  wine  for  yoar  drinking 
What  are  you  thinking,  away  down  there? 

Musing,  I  wait  till  the  torrcnted  forces 

Shako  the  black  clouds  to  ;t  crash  of  cheers 

At  the  measured  trample  of  Liberty's  horses, 
The  iron  eyes  of  her  cannoneers! 

Whose  is  your  guerdon  now,  bright  palm-bearer 

Courier  of  rulor  none  gainsageth. 
For  the  old  great  cause,  or  a  new  cause  fairer, 
Angel  of  Courage  and  Love  and  Death.' 

Freedom's  my  guerdon.     Her  least  word  spoken 

Is  ■  wind  to  Shuffle  the  kings  to  sand. 

And  the  chains  of  oppression  are  utterly  broken 

When   she   smites    men's   hearts    with    her    fiery 
hand! 

Her  old  cause  Bleeps.     To  her  new  cause  splendid 
I  carry  my  palm  like  a  Bag  unfurled  : 

To  the  march  that   ends  and  is  never  ended 
To  Freedom's  drums  in  the  blood  of  the  world! 

So  it  was  when  my  Father  thundered, 
So  Shall  it  be  until  Man  is  grass. 

Peace,  old  friends,  for  the  night  is  sundered, 

\nd  with  morn  the  Imping  bayonets  pass! 

The    twin    romantic    figures    of    Anglo- 
Saxon  poetic  sacrifice  in  the  war — Seeger 

and  Rupert  Brooke — are  delicately  im- 
agined in  litis  opening  sonnet  in  the  bi- 
monthly leaflet  called  The  Sonnet  (Williams^ 

port,  I'enn.i.  Not  the  least  interesting 
thing  about  it  is  the  recognition  of  Seeger' 3 
preoccupation  with  the  classical  world  and 
Brooke's  strong  sense  of  reality: 

SAID   ALAN   SEEGER  UNTO   RUPERT 
HROOKE 

Hv    Clival. ks    I.     O'DONNBLL,    O.S.O. 

Said  Alan  Seeger  unto  Rupert  Hrooke — 
They  walked  by  banks  of  timeless  asphodel 

Wong  which  Acheron's  dim  waters  fell 
With  soundless  motion-  -"  Wherever  here  we  look. 

brother,  are  faces  that   our  glance  had  took 
1'or  Old  familiars  of  that  world  where  dwell 
Those  thai  we  knew   before  we  came,  through 
hell, 
I  ntO  this  peace.      Familiar  as  a  book 
Wo  conned  In  school  is  yon  Vergilian  brow, 

And  one  moves  toward  him  with  Pindaric  grace. 


i  here  t  in\  mi  el .  '  n  in 

l.ow 
Wlnre    Mind    .  ■. .   1      tar    an    old    man  -     wrinkled 

fai 
And  Rupert  Brooke  to  \i.m  -  Id, 

"'I'll'  'in-  Immortal 

dead 


The  line  unselfishness  of  this  n  ih  ction  of 
one  who  escaped  the  ill-chance  of  battle  is 
so  much  the  more  precious  because  il 

at    naiiL'lit    the    natural    self-felicitation   of 

one  who  won  in  I  he  gamble  of  d<  at  h. 
little     London   'magazine      To-do  i. 

by  Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson,  frequently  eon- 
tains  such  gems  as  t  his: 

IN  THE  PALACE  CARD!  N 

My  Bichabd    Vi.niM.ioN 

The  yews  became  part  of  me, 

The  long  walks  edg.-d  win,  sparse  Bowers, 

The  Muttering  green  fringes  of  elm-lea 

Blurring  the  washed  blue  sk>. 

The  long  shivering  ripples  of  tin-  river, 

Bird-calls,  all  we  saw  and  did, 

Became  me,   built    me  up. 

Helped  me  to  lo\  e  you. 

I   was  happy. 

It  was  enough  not  to  be  dead, 

Not   to  be  a   black  spongy   niii^  of  decay 
Half-buried  on  the  edge  of  a  trench. 
More  than  enough  to  be  young  and  gay, 
To  know  my  lips  wen   such 
Yours  would  lie  glad  to  meet   them. 

I  loved  you  with  my  old  miseries 
Which  were  no  longer  miseries, 
With  the  scent  of  the  lilacs 
And  thi-  softly  sprinkling  fountain. 
\nd  the  kind  •-'lances  of  passers, 
Ihnv  ilid  it  happen  t  hen '.' 
The  stm  did  not  cease  shining, 

The  water  rippled  just   as  Meetly, 
I  loved  you  just  as  indiscreetly — 
Bui  gradually  my  golden  mood  tarnished, 
Happiness  hissed  into  nothing — 
Metal  under  a  fierce  acid — 
\nd  I   was  whispering: 
"This  happiness  is  not   yours; 
It  is  stolen  from  other  men 
Coward!     You  have  shirked  your  fato." 


The  overtones  in  miisie  are  the  ones  giv- 

ing  most  delight  for  the  fainter, evanescent 
suggestions  they  hold:  and  some  of  the 
overtones  of  thought  ami  feeling  are  in  this 
picture  of  the  single  hound.  The  British 
are  said  to  be  taking  up  hunting  again  after 
the  interval  caused  by  the  war,  so  it  is 
natural  to  find  this  in  Punch: 

\   SINGLE   HOUND" 

Bi    w.   il.  0, 

When  the  opal  lights  in  the  West   had  died 
And  night   was  wrapping  the  red  fern-  round. 

As  I   came  home  by  the  woodland  side 
1   heard  the  cry  of  a  single  hound. 

The  huntsman  had  gathered   his  pack   .h 
The  la-t   late  hiH>f  had  echoed 

The  horn  was  twanging  a  long  waj  on 

l-'or  the  onlv    hound  thai   »a-  -'ill  &slniv 
While,  heedless  of  all  but  the  work  in  h 

l  p  t  brOUgh  the  brake  w  here  I  he  bra  nil 

Crying  his  Joj  to  the  drowsj  land 
Javelin  drove  on  a  burning  line. 

Tin-  air  was  sharp  with  a  touch  of  I 

Tln>  moon  came  up  like  a   wheel  of  gold; 
The  wall  at    the  end  of  the  woods  !•■ 

\nd  thing  awaj  on  the  open  wold 

And  long  a-  l  listened  beside  the  rtlle 
rite  [arches  echoed  that  eerie  sound 
Stead}  and  tireless,  mile  on  mOe 

The  hunting  crv   of  a  single  hound 
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Ah.  in  this  darkni 

And  man]  a  dn  am  « 

Thing-  -1'iw   revealed  and  diiulv 

( live  me  m>   old  low  n 

That    I   ha  ve  watchi  ' 

rain. 
Through  fringe-  nf  pale  light!    and  b 
Her  streets  that  wound  Into  mj  Lhlly 

That  I  hear  >. 1  I  he  chant  •<{  tin 
Along  their  blinded  -p.-<-<r.ii  corrida 
Give  my  old  Joi  and  wonder  he>  • 
The  adolescent  la  of  pain 

Hut  let  me  touch  tin  in  now.  and  kin.w  and  I 
With  this  new    Iom    and  dawnun 

Partisanship  in  polities  can  nol  1» 

peeled     to     achieve     the     I.;. 

poetry.     Supporters  of  both   sides  in   I  be 

Senate  controversy    maj    hi  I    to 

verse   to   relieve   their  emotions,   but    the 
out  pourings  of  t  hose  w  I 

cation  of  the  Treaty,  if  any  thi 
not  come  our  way.     Perhaps  i 

be  found   to   match   this  in   lh.     \.   \     i  nrk 
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LESSONS  •  IN  -AMERICAN  •  CITIZENSHIP 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


THE   PRESIDENT   IN   ACTION 


VARIED  AUTHORITIES  — In  a  previous  issue  we  ex- 
amined the  origin  of  the  President-;,  orded  by  the 
late  Grover  Cleveland.  Then  we  presented  a  general 
view  of  the  President's  very  gnat  powers  as  th<  ared  to 
the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Advancing  to  a  more  exhaustive 
study  of  the  Presidency,  we  came  in  contact  with  an  anal; 
of  the  office  made  by  President  "Wilson  before  he  had  appeared 
in  the  field  of  actual  politics.  For  the  present  we  continue 
with  President  Wilson's  analysis  and  then  shall  move  to  a 
study  of  the  Presidency  by ex-Presidenl  William  11.  Tat't.  Thus 
we  shall  have  learned  about  the  office  from  four  very  high 
authorities,  two  of  the  Democratic  parti/  and  tiro  of  the  RepubL- 
party.  Incidentally  we  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
in  these  studies  of  American  government  and  institutions  the 
question  of  partizan  politics  does  not  enter.  The  matters  of 
record  here  set  down  are  presented  away  and  apart  from  any 
argumentative  <»r  controversial  connection  of  party  politics. 

MEN  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES— The  contrasts  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  influence  of  the  office  of  President,  as  recorded 
in  lasi  week's  study  of  the  President's  power,  have  resulted  from 
the  character  of  the  men  themselves  and  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us.  We  have  all 
been  disciples  of  Montesquieu,  who  pointed  out  to  the  British 
Whigs  that  they  had  sought  to  balanci  executive  legislature, 
and  judiciary  one  off  against  another  in  government  1>\  a  series 
of  checks  and  counterpoises.  Bui  at  the  same  time,  "we  have 
also  been  practical  politicians."  Mr.  Bagehot  once  remarked 
thai  it  was  no  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  that  the  Americans  had  operated  it  with  con- 
spicuous success,  because  the  Americans  could  run  any  con- 
stitution successfully.  While  this  complimenl  is  altogether 
acceptable,  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  it  is  certainly  true  that  "our 
practical  sense  is  more  noticeable  than  our  theoretical  con- 
sistency, and  that  while  we  were  once  all  constitutional  lawyers, 
we  arc  in  these  latter  days  ap1  to  bi  very  impatient  of  literal 
and  dogmatic  interpretations  of  constitutional  principle."  In 
his '•Constitutional  Government  La  the  United  -  ilumbia 

Universitj   Press,  1908)  Mr.  Wilson  proceeds: 

"The    makers   of    the   Constitution    -rem    to   have    though 
the    President    as    what    the   stricter   Whig    theorists    wished    the 
king  to  bi  :   only  the  legal  executive,  the  presiding  and  guiding 
authority  in  the  application  of  law  and  the  execution -of  policy. 
Hi!     veto    upoir  idii    was   only    his   'check'  on  Con 

a  pow<  r  of  restraint,  not  of  guidance.     He  was  empowered 
to  i'ii  venl  bad  u1  he  was  not  to  he  given  an  opportunity 

t<>  i  \s  a  in;ii  ter  of  fact,  he  has  become  \  ■ 

much  more.     1 1 ■  -  bas  become  'he  leader  of  his  party  and  the 
guide  of  the  nation  in  political  purpose,  and  therefore  iii  legal 

action.      The    constitutional     -tincture    of    the    Government     has 
hampered  and  limited  his  in   these  significant  but 

ii  has  not  pn  i  it.     The  influence  of  the  president  has  varied 

with  the  men  who  h  ami  with  the circumstan 

of  their  times,  bul    the   tendency   ha  takably   dis- 

'  d.  and  out   of  .  rnineiit    itself. 

merely  the  proof  that  on    i  mucin  is  a  livi]  uric 

thin-,    and    must.  1  i K.  work  out    the 

a  Inch  can  exist  only  when  leader- 
shi] 

compound  .  i  ,     ,  T  !_> 

and  influence  of  ]  c 


be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  we  have  grown  more  and  more 
inclined  from  generation  to  generation  to  look  to  the  President 
as  the  unifying  force  in  our  complex  system,  the  leader  both  of 
his  party  and  of  the  nation.  To  do  so  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  Constitution;  it  is  only  inconsistent 
with  a  very  mechanical  theory  of  lis  meaning  and  intention. 
The  Constitution  contain-  no  theories.  It  is  as  practical  a 
document  as  Magna  Carta. 

"The  role  of  party  leader  ts  forced  upon  the  President  by  the 
method  of  his  selection.  The  theory  of  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  may  have  been  that  the  Presidential  elec 
•would  exercise  a  real  choice,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  how, 
as  experienced  politicians,  they  can  have  expected  anything  of 
the  kind.  They  did  not  provide  that  the  electors  should  m 
as  one  body  for  consultation  and  make  deliberate  choice  of  a 
I'ri  sident  and  Vice-President,  hut  that  they  should  meet,  'in  their 
respective  States'  and  cast,  their  ballot  in  separate  groups, 
without  the  possibility  of  consulting  ami  -without  the  least  likeli- 
hood of  agreeing,  unless  some  such  means  ;is  have  actually 
been  used  were  employed  to  suggest  and  determine  their  choice 
beforehand.  It  was  the  practise  at  firsl  to  make  party  nomina- 
tions for  the  Presidency  by  Congressional  caucus.  Since  the 
Democratic  upheaval  <>(  General  Jackson's  time  nominating 
conventions  have  taken  the  place  of  Congressional  caucus 
and  the  choice  of  Presidents  by  party  conventions  has  had  some 
\er;    interesting  results." 

THE  PRESIDENT  AS  LEGAL  EXECUTIVE  — Sometimes 
the  country  believes  in  a  party,  but  more  often  it  believes  in  a 
man.  Air.  Wilson  goes  on  to  say.  and  conventions  have  often 
shown  the  instind  to  perceive  which  is  needed  in  a  particular 
Presidential  year,  "a  mere  representative  partizan.  a  military 
hero,  or  some  one  who  will  genuinely  speak  for  the  country 
itself,  whatever  be  his  training  and  antecedents."  In  this  sense 
the  President  has  the  role  of  party  leader  "thrust  upon  him  by 
the  very  method  by  which  he  is  chosen,"  and  we  read: 

legal  executive,  his  constitutional  aspect,  the  President 
can  not  he  thought  of  alone.  He  can  not  execute  laws.  Their 
actual  daily  execution  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  several 
lepartments  and  by  the  now  innumerable  bod]  of 
Federal  officials  throughout  the  country.  In  respect  of  the 
strictly  executive  duties  of  his  office  the  President  ina\  !><•  said 
to  administer  the  Presidency  in  conjunction  with  the  meml 
of  his  Cabinet,  like  the  chairman  of  a  commission,  lb-  is  <  veil 
of  necessity  much  less  active  in  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the 
law  than  are  his  colleagues  and  ad\  t->  re.  It  is,  therefore.  In  com- 
ing   more    and   more   true,   as   the  business  of  the  Government 

omes  more  and  more  complex  and  extended,  that  the  Pn 
dent  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  political  and  less  and  less  an 
Hi-   executive    powers   are   in   commission, 

while  his  political  powers  more  and  more  center  and  accumulate 

upon  him  and  are  in  their  very  nature  pi  rsonal  and  inalienable. 
ly  the  larger  sort  of  executive  questions  are  brought 
him.      Departments    which    run    with    easy    routine    and    whose 
transaction-  bring  few  questions  <»f  general  policy  to  the  surface 
maj    proceed    with    their   business   for   month-   ami   (van    \. 

ether  without  demanding  his  attention:    ami  no  department 
is  in  ai  under  his  direct  charge.     Cabinet  meetings  do 

not  discuss  detail;  they  are  concerned  only  with  tin;  larcer 
matt  policy  or  expediency   which  important   business 

•J6) 
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/^7)    /?  The  decided  pref 

bwfinemCnt    Hosiery  is  but  n< 

■^  Holeproof  appeal 


The  decided  preference  of  men  of  refinement  for  Holeproof 
latural  —  the   lustrous,   elegant   appearance   of 
;proor  appeals  to  good  taste  as  much  as  its  famous  wearing 
qualities  appeal  to  sound  judgment. 

You  can  get  Holeproof  Hosiery  in  your  favorite  material,  pure  silk,  silk  faced  and 
lusterized  lisle.   Look  for  the  Holeproof  label  on  every  pair. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Mttw*«k— ,  "" *- 

Holeproof  Ho«iery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Oral.         50  York  St..  Sydne> ,  Au.ti  -I,-, 
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THE   CHEMICAL   INDUSTRY 


i m  Ui,  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Hullo 
Exports  of  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines  during  the 
eleven  months  ended  lasl  November,  the  mosl  recenl  period  for 
which  official  figures  are  available,  reached  a  total  value  of 
$121,907,761,  this  aggregate  representing  a  decline  from  $155,- 
687,378  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1918  and  from  $171,- 
991,727  during  January-November,  1917.  Imports  also  showed 
a  decline  as'compared  with  the  two  preceding  years,  being  valued 
1112,101*213  against  $155,271,441  in  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1918  and  $130,198,660  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1917. 
The  balance  of  trade,  which  wasaboul  even  in  1918,  again  turned, 
it  will  be  observed,  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  altho  thi 

of  exports  was  small,  being  less  than  $10,000,000. 

The  decrease  in  exports  is  principally  accounted  for  by  the 
sharp  drop  in  shipments  of  a  few  items.  The  tirst  eleven  months 
of  1918  I'll  almost  entirely  within  the  period  of  hostilities  and 
exports  of  war-chemicals  were  still  running  high.  The  value  of 
picric  acid  exported  in  January-November,  1918,  for  example, 
•  3,231,795.  During  the  same  months  of  last  year  it  was 
only  $2,616.  Total  acid  exports  declined  to  $5,163,214  from 
795,824,  which  in  turn  represented  a  recession  from  *46,- 
752,31  1  in  1917.  Shipments  of  benzol  and  other  coal-tar  distil- 
late-, copper  sulfate,  glycerin,  and  soda  ash  also  fell  off. 

The  total  value  of  exportsof  dyes  anddyestuffs  was  approxi- 
mately the  same  during  January  November,  lasl  year,  as  in  1918. 
\  decline  in  shipments  to  South-American  countries  and  Japan 
was  almosl  offset  by  increases  in  other  directions.  Among  Hie 
iii  ins  in  which  gains  wee.  scored  were  exl  racts  for  tanning,  medci- 
nal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  potash  and  soda  other 
than  soda  ash. 

On  the  import  side  there  was  a  substantial  gain  in  the  receipts 
of  coal-tar  crudes,  while  imports  of  e.,a  I -tar-finished  products 
declined  in  value.  Alizarin  dyes  were  imported  in  almost  the 
same  volume,  but  dropl  sharply  in  value,  while  imports  of  other 
colors  and  dyes  showed  a  slight  increase.  A  feature  of  the  record 
t  he  resumption  of  imports  from  <  let-many,  the  value  of  these 
for  the  eleven  months  being  882,643.  The  year  also  witnessed 
continued  heavy  imports  from  Switzerland,  which  retains  its 
position  as  the  Leading  foreign  source  of  American  color  supply, 
imports  of  natural  indigo  were  off  materially,  following  the  in- 
crease in  production  of  the  synthetic  product  in  this  country. 
Potash  imports  mounted  from  18,499,154  pounds  during  Januarj 
November,  1918,  to  40,669,646  pounds  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  lasl  year,  bul  their  value  dropl  from  $3,718,058  to 
$1,570,561,  reflecting  the  effeel  on  price  of  the  reopening  of  the 
man  supply.     Soda  imports  were  considerably  smaller,  due 

to  a  drop  in  receipts  of  the  nitrate  from  1,697,6  II  to  361,403  tons. 
The  importation  of  this  ma  1 1  rial,  largely  swelled  for  war-purpo 

is  decreasing,  but  imports  of  oyanid  of  soda  are  gaining. 


POI    \sll 
Total    production    of   neutral    potash    for    L919    is    reported    bj 

the  German  Potash  Syndicate  as  946,000  shorl   tons,  of  which 
1,000  tons  were  sold  abroad,  the  remainder  meeting  about 
•11  percent,  of  home  requirements.     This  information  come-  to 
the   Depart  \    Commerce  in  a  cable  from  Commercial   At- 

tache Edwards  al   The  Hague  and  follows  a  report  from  the  same 
center  dated  January   1.  'In   essential  detail-  of  which  are  pre- 
l.elow  : 
"The  German  Potash  Board,  with  the  assent  of  the  Mini 

has  announced  a  further  increase  in  the  schedule 
of  pin-.  •  of  poia-h  for  domestic  consumption.     This  is  the  fourth 

time  that    the  prices  have  been   raised   within  a  year.      The  new 
increase    amounts    to   about     I  cenl        'The    new    prices   are 

about    six    tine-   as   high   .,  [D    force   at    the   time   the 

war  began.     The  min<  i      for  some  time  been  making 

urgent  repn  on-  i  hat  thej   b<   allowed  to  increase  prii 

■  ui   I  he  ground   that    1 1  if  operation 

had  rendered   production   unproflt  Th<    failure  to  export 

rable  quantity  of  potash  to  the  United  states,  wl 

[hv\ i    be,  n  obtained,  i  ed  to  ha\ e 

■  onsiders  i  hich  led  tl  rd  and  the 

■ 
The   Hoard    members   repi  the   prod  the    Potash 

workers,  th<  eo        uing 

indu  iiimous! 

"  hich  is  1 


cent,,  of  actual  potash  per  short  ton  of  material),  the  new  prices 
of  potash  for  domes)  i,.  consumpt  ion  are  as  follow  s: 

Marks 
per  Unit 
Crusht  carnal  itaining  9  to  12  per  cent    actual  potash    K '-'<>)       4.64 

-lit  crude  salts,  containing  12  to  15  per  cent,  actual  potash. 

Manure  salts,  containing  20  to  22  per  cent,  actual  potash 6.73 

Manure  sitis.  containing  30  to  32  pi  r  cent    ■■><■' nil  potash 7  55 

Manure  salts,  containing  40  to  12  per  cent,  actual  potash 8.82 

Muriate,  containing  .30  to  no  per  cenl    actual  potash ion. 

Muriate,  containing  61  per  cent.  l\-< »  1.  p, 

Sulfate  of  potash,  containing  42  per  cent.   K3o 13.82 

"There  is  every  indication  thai  the  syndicate  will  base  its 
prices  for  sales  to  the  United  States  on  market  conditions  in 
America  rather  than  on  the  legally  regulated  maximum  prices 
for  consumption  in  Germany.  Germany  is  so  anxious  to  secure 
dollar  exchange  from  sales  in  the  United  States  that  tin  possi- 
bility of  dumping  large  amounts  of  potash  in  America  at  low 
prices  seems  rather  remote  at  present,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  present  production  is  far  below  normal. 

Ami. mi  \\    Soi  10  is   of  Srei'LY 

Potash  is  one  of  the  essential  element-  of  a  well-balanced,  fer- 
tile soil,  and  at  the  same  time  when  it  is  in  available  form,  it  is 
so  extremely  soluble  in  water  thai  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  become 
exhausted  with  continued  cultivation. 

Natural  deposits  are  for  the  most  part  locked  up  in  an  insoluble 
form  or  exist  as  soluble  salts  in  comparatively  rare  instances  hid- 
den in  beds  of  common  rock  sail  protected  from  the  attack  of 
water,  or  in  surface  deposits  in  desert  regions  as  the  desiccated 
beds  of  prehistoric  lakes  or  oceans. 

The  enormous  German  and  Alsatian  deposits  are  inclusions  in 
t  he  rock-salt  beds,  the  discovers  of  which  was  entirely  accidental. 
and  made  possible  by  the  rock-salt  having  been  mined  for  many 
hundred  years.  Little  or  no  effort  worthy  of  the  name  has  bet  n 
made  to  locate  similar  inclusions  in  the  salt  deposits  of  the 
United  States,  most  of  which  are  exploited  by  brine  wills  instead 
of  by  mining. 

The  alkaline  areas  of  the  West  have  successfully  produced 
potash  under  the  high-price  conditions  existing  for  the  past  five 
years,  but  when  real  competition  with  foreign  material  is  again 
in  full  swing  the  freight  on  1  his  material  of  around  fourteen  dollars 
per  ton  w  ill  cause  these  developments  to  limit  themselves  to  local 
markets  and  s,>  be  of  an  advantage  to  the  Bast,  where  90  per  cent. 

of  the  fertilizer  potash  is  used. 

Potash  permanently  competing  with  European  sources  will 
conn  from  the  enormous  deposits  of  insoluble  greensand  and 
feldspar  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  country  and  from  cement 

and  blast   furnace  byproduct  collection. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  are  the  many    lalural  wastes,  such 
from  hardwood  lumber,  corn  stalks,  cobs,  etc..  sunflower 

Iks.  and  seaweed. 

Much  chemical  mate  rial  has  been  secured  from  these  latter 
sources,  but  on  account  of  the  widely  scattered  small  installa- 
tions, only  high  prices  permit  them  to  In 


PHOSPHATI-:    <M  Tl'l  T 


The  chief  countries  supplying  phosphate  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  outputs  for  l'.H'J  and  for  1918; 


/  ■lis 
19  It 

ia 388  518 

i roots 

Tunis 2,053  198 

i  niieei  States  3  020  905 


Tons 
1916 

234,825 

31,1  17 

818,963 

2  530.612 


\<.m<  i  in  km.  umi-  oitpi  i 

The  lime   manufactured   for  agricultural   use  in   the  United 
□    1918  amounted  to  391,047  short   tons,  valued  at    - 
698,848,  according  to  figures  submitted  by  the  producers  to  the 

United  Stal logical  Survey,   Departmenl  of  the  Interior. 

The  raw  limestone  pulveri  ed  and  sold  for  land-dressing  amounted 
to  1,091,918  shorl  tons,  valued  al  SI  I  •'■     Compared  with 

1017. t  las,  figures  represt  ui  a  di  crease  of  20  per  cenl .  in  quantity 
of  lime  and  an  increasi   of  5  per  cent,  in  quantity  of  limestone 
u:  agriculture. 
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The  rubber  stamp 
is  a  simple  primary 
method  of  printing. 


I 


Tiour  rubber  stamp 

and  his 
printing  press 


The  printing 
pre/ 1  Joe j  m  a 
b  e  1 1 1  r 
exactly  tukat 

your    r u  I 
stamp    J' i 


A  catalog  picture  of  a 

rubber  stamp. 


better 
paper 

ooooo 

better 
printing 


F  printing  a  fine  catalog 
were  as  simple  a  mat- 
ter as  wielding  a  rubber 
stamp,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  the  gen- 
eral idea  that  a  printer 
shouldn't  require  much 
time   or   materials  to  turn  out  a  good  job. 

Rut  even  to  print  a  picture  of  a  rubber 
stamp  requires  time,  judgment,  costly  ma- 
terials and  the  work  of  a  number  of  skilled 
men. 

Before  you  can  print  a  picture  you  must 

make  one — and  right  there,  right  .it  l In- 
beginning  it  is  well  to  know  what  kind  of 
paper  the  picture  is  to  be  printed  on. 

If  you  merely  want  a  picture  of  a  rubber 

Stamp  to  illustrate  a  point,  a  simple  outline 
drawing  that  suggests  a  Stamp  is  enough. 
Hut  suppose  you  hail  rubber  stamps  to  sell, 

and  you  wanted  to  make  a  picture  of  your 
stamp  so  true  to  life  that  people  would 
want  to  buy  it  of  you. 

Then  you  want  a  specially  good  picture. 

This   picture    would    be   engraved    <>n    a 

copper    plate,    with    lines    reversed    jusl    as 

the)     are    on    the    bottom    of    the    stamp. 

I'hc  plate  would   be   put   on   a   press,   where 


first  ink  rollers,  and   then  the 

print  1  i ;  aid    t  ra  \  e  I 

a<  Sam   I 

— if    the    p  i<   t  u  i  r     i  n  d    i  h  e 
engraving     plate     were     i: 
for  just   any   gcxjd   paper,  and 
just  any  good  paper  were  i 
your  printed  result   might  be  pretty  good. 
Rut    if  you  are   particularly  proud  of  %. 
rubber    stamps,    or  whatever  you    ■ 
ing,  and  want   \our  printing   to    apeak 
and   as   your    product,  it   i>  worth  whili 
use   a    paper  manufactured  to  exactly   the 
standard-  of  the   printing  you  wanl  d< 

Most     printers    an     familiar    with    tin 
Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers  and 
appreciative  of  what  the  Warrei    a  irds 

have   done    to    further    the   cuix    ol    Bet 

Paper,  Better  Print  ii 

Examples    of    the    kind    of    printing    any 

good  printer,  oi  an)  buyer  of  printing  may 
legitimately  expert    it   a   Warren  Stand 
Printing  Paper  >>  used  ma)    !•<  b\ 

writing  US,  or  bj   (  Onsull 

Buyers    Guide,    •"     tin     War' 

I  ibrarj       I  hese  books  an 

the    publu    librai ii  - 

The)    an  i  xhibit  in  th  -  of 

i  atalog  printers  and  th< 

tin    Warn  n  Standard   Pi inl 


S.   I).   WARREN    COMPANY,   Boston,   Mass. 


Warren 


[  STAN  DARD^ 


Printind  Papers 


GOVERNOR  LOWDEN,  A  RUSINESS  EXECUTIVE  IN  POLITICS 

f<  venth  in  a  Scries  of  Brief  Articlt     P  •   rating  the  Chums  of  I'o.<sil,li   !'  . .-,,;,  ni  at  PossioUities) 


IN  'I'll  ESE  DAYS  when  high  taxes  have  joined  high  prices  in 
assaulting  the  average  citizen,  one  particularly  large 
admirable  achievenn  a1  is  chalked  up  to  the  credil  of  Gov. 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Illinois.  In  spite  of  steadily  rising  costs 
and  of  private  and  public  extravagance,  the  tax-rat<  in  his  State 
has  been  reduced  thirty-three 
per  cent,  within  a  period  of 
two  years.  He  did  it  by  mak- 
ing himself  a  sort  of  general 
business  manager,  and  putting 
into  effeel  his  idea  thai  "a  dol- 
lar of  public  money  oughl  to 
buy  just  as  much  as  the  dollar 
of  an  individual."  He  intro- 
duced into  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  Illinois  a  budget 
system  which  may  be  taken,  in 
many  ways,  as  a  model  for  the 
system  often  recommended  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  wasting  of 
millions  in  Washington.  A.s  a 
characteristic  item   it  may  be 

tioned  that  the  new  organi- 
.r  ion  saved  $ lo0,000  in  travel- 
ing expenses  in  1018,  notwith- 
standing higher  railroad  fares 
and  increased  pri<-.  is  a1  hotels. 
One  of  the  Governor's  first  acts 

to  reorganize  the  govern- 
ment of  Illinois  so  thai  instead 
of  l'js  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cating commissions  it  consisted 
of  nine  businesslike  depart  - 
In   tin   tin-re  years  he 

been  in  office,  writes  Fred 
B.  Pitney  in  the  N>  w  Vork 
Tribune,     administration 

th(  Statt  government 

have  been  so  reduced  thai  S7,- 

000,000  a  year  in  Stat<    taxes 

i-  eil   to  the  people 

of  Illinois.     Th.-.    facts    -how 

what  Governor  Lowden  stands  for.  "and  the  road  his  thoughts 
travel."  'When  he  himself  was  asked  recently  what  he  wanted 
emphasized  in  his  candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomination  he 
repli(  '1 

"A    business   administration   of    the  National    Government. 
There  l-  one  branch  of  the  Administration  at  Washington  whose 
work  is  duplicated  by  forty-two  bureaus.     Forty-one  of  those 
forty-two  bureaus  oughl   to  be  abolished,  and  the  expen 
thin-  administration  done  away  with. 

"That  is  in,  r.  h  on<       ample.     There  should  be  a  budgel  sys- 
tem in  national  flnanot    and  the Governmenl  organized  «>n  busi- 
lines  and  all    in   ii  eless  expenses  of  administration  out  off . 
Millions  of  dollar-  could  I  and  cul  off  the  taxes  the  people 

have  to  pay. 

"  I  have  no  panacea  for  this  country.  bu1  all  the  taxes  of  ev.  rv 

kind  are  passed  on  to  the  people, and  by  the  time  they  reach  the 

I         b   -n  doubled  or  trebled  in  going  through  the 

middlemen.     Cut   the  o  •  administration  and 

■  ad  you  cut  the  eosl  of  1ft  ing." 

"Gov    nor  Lowd.n   m  .;ood  first  impression,  but  it   is 

he  impression  ol  sholar,  or 

philanthropist,'' Mr.  Pitni  tonflrmation  of  this  busi- 


BUSINESSMAN,  GOVERNOR,  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE. 

Frank  O.  Lowden  is  among  the  leaders  in  the  Republican  race  for 

nomination.     He  has  proved  that  he  can  cut  the  high  cost  of  State 

government,  and  is  ready  to  apply  his  principles  to  the  high  cost 

of  the  Government  at  Washington,  and  of  things  in  general. 


nesslike  statement.  "It  is  the  impression  of  a  business  man, 
an  executive  who  has  the  confidence  in  himself  gained  by  suc- 
cessful experience." 

A    folder    from    the    Governor's    campaign    headquarters    at 
Springfield,  III.,  sums  up  perhaps  the  basic  doctrine  of  his  political 

creed  in  the  pungent  remark, 
quoted  from  a  recent  Lowden 
speech :  "We're  hearing  strong 
preachments  about  profiteering 
and  extravagance .  Yet  it  i- 
hardly  dawning  on  the  public 
mind  that  we  may  be  paying 
excessively  for  government  as 
well  as  for  sugar,  meat ,  or  f u>  1 . " 
This  phase  of  the  Governor's 
platform  is  further  enlarged 
upon  in  a  brief  biography. 
dealing  with  the  candidate  both 
from  personal  and  political 
angles,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Joseph  C.  Mason,  of  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Finance. 
There  we  are  told: 

Economy  is  a  hobby  with 
(iovernor  Lowden.  He  went 
into  office  pledging  himself  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  Illinois 
with  the  same  frugality  and 
care  he  would  give  to  his  private 
interests.  This  pledge  he  be- 
gan to  redeem  as  soon  as  hi 
was  in  office.  Throughout  his 
term  he  has  borne  in  mind  the 
importance  of  managing  public 
affairs  with  business  efficiency. 
"When  I  came  into  office 
there  were  more  than  12-5  in- 
dependent agencies  of  the  State 
government,"  the  Governor 
said.  "Sometimes  it  was  ■ 
board,  sometimes  a  commis- 
sion, and  sometimes  an  indi- 
vidual official.  Whatever  form 
these  agencies  took,  however, 
they  were  entirely  independent 
of  one  another.  This  sysl 
tended  naturally  toward  inefficiency  and  extravagance.  For, 
of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Governor  to  supervise  in 
any  effective  way  these  different  agencies.  Places  on  boards 
and  commissions  were  very  much  sought  after,  because  it  was 
not  expected  that  the  members  of  these  boards  or  commission- 
would  give  all  their  time  to  the  State  service. 

"This  seemed  to  me  an  expensive  and  a  wasteful  system  of 
government.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  these  125 
or  more  agencies  naturally  grouped  themselves  under  nine  heads. 
We,  therefore,  abolished  all  these  independent  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  officials,  save  only  those-  boards  which  exercised  quasi- 
judicial  or  legislative-  authority,  namely,  the  Public  Utilit 
Commission,  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  powers  exercised  by  the  numerous  bodies 
above  mentioned  were  distributed  among  nine  departments  of 
government,  created  by  what  is  known  as  the  Civil  Administra- 
tive Code.  These  nine  departments  are  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings, 
the  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Registration  and  Education,  and  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

Instead  of  putting  boards  and  commissions  at  the  heads  of 


these  departments,  we  put  individuals.  This  was  upon  the 
theory  that  it  is  individuals  who  do  things,  and  not  boards  or 
commissions.  A  board  may  be  desirable  for  legislative  or 
judicial  powers,  or  as  an  advisory  body.  In  practise,  however, 
it  is  always  the  individual  who  takes  the  initiative. 

"The  Civil  Administrative  Code  has  been  in  operation  now 
more  than  two  years.  In  results  it  has  surpassed  our  expecta- 
tions. We  now  have  at  the  scat  of  government  nine  responsible 
heads  of  departments  in  daily  touch  with  the  Governor,  who 
can,  therefore,  exercise  a  proper  supervision  over  the  affairs  of 
the  State;  for  each  head  of  department,  in  turn,  is  in  constant 
touch  with  the  activities  of  that  department.  Extravagance 
and  incompetency  are  promptly  discovered  ami  corrected. 

"The  general  property-tax  rate  for  Stale  purposes  in  1917  was 
ninety  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  In  1918  we  were  able  to 
reduce  this  from  ninety  to  seventy-five  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars.  In  1919  the  basis  of  taxation  was  changed  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  (he  actual  cash   value.     The  rate  for  that 

nwasfixt  at  forty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  which  would 
he  equivalent  to  sixty  cents  under  the  old  basis—  a  reduction  of 
twenty  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  tax-rate  of  the  preceding 
year.      These  reductions   were  due   partly    to  an    increase   ifi    in- 
direct   revenues,    but.    largely    to    increased    economy    under    the 

Civil  Administrative  ('ode  with  the  budgetary  system." 
The  Governor  is  a  practical  and  successful  farmer,  and  prefers 

to  he  known  as  such,  rather  than  as  a  lawyer,  business  man,  or 
statesman.  He  owns  and  operates  a  large  farm  in  Ogle  County, 
111.,  cotton  plantations  in  Arkansas  and  land  in  Texas. 

"Agriculture  is  our  most,  important  industry,"  he  said.  "It 
was  the  source  of  our  great  ness;  its  continued  success  is  the  condi- 
tion of  any  permanent  prosperity  within  our  holders.  The  con- 
servation movement  must  concern  itself  with  the  soil,  for  even 
our  brief  history  shows  that,  fertile  fields  may  become  abandoned 
farms  through  other  causes  than  lack  of  rainfall. 

"The  raising  of  live  stock  seems  necessary  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  fertility  of  our  soil.  We  should  foster  this  industry 
in  every  way  we  can.  The  breeder  of  good  cattle  helps  to  a 
permanent  agriculture  and  is  among  the  most  useful  of  imn 

The  Governor  set  an  example  in  timber-conservation,  we  are 
told,  by  planting  500,000  pine  trees  on  his  Illinois  farm.  That 
farm,  incidentally,  is  a  bird  sanctuary,  a  rendezvous  for  many 
species  where  scientists  come  to  study  the  habits  of  (he  feathered 
creatures.  The  record  continues,  turning  fo  Governor  Lowden's 
attitude  toward  woman  suffrage  and  labor  problems: 

In  his  inaugural  address  the  Governor  urged  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  which  the  women  of  Illinois  then  enjoyed.  Upon 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  by  Congress, 
Governor  Lowden  hastened  a  message  of  approval  fo  the  Illinois 
legislature  and  urged  immediate  ratification.  His  recommen- 
dation *\;vs  followed  and  as  a  result  Illinois  was  the  first  Stale  in 
the  Union  formally  to  ra<  fy  the  Federal  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment. 

"  I  welcome  the  entrance  of  women  into  full  participation  in  our 
nation's  political  life."  Governor  Lowden  said.  "Their  in- 
fluence is  bound  to  be  beneficial,  and  if  can  *no1  make  itself 
fell  too  soon." 

Labor-leaders  did  not  like  Lowden  when  he  ran  for  Governor. 
A  number  of  them  openly  announced  their  opposition  to  him, 
among  (hem  John  II.  Walker,  then  and  now  president  of  the 
Illinois  State-  Federation  of  Labor.  Two  years  later,  after  the 
(iovernor  had  shown  by  his  ooildUOt  in  office  that  he  had  the  in- 
terests of  no  element  of  the  population  more  at  heart  than  th  • 
of  labor,  he  was  invited  to  address  the  Stale  Federation,  and  was 
given  a  memorable  reception  by  that.  body.  Walker  announced 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind  about  Lowden.  and  complimented 
the  Governor  on  the  fair  attitude  he  had  shown  toward  the 
working  man. 

(Iovernor  Lowden  strongly  believes  in  the  development  of 
American  shipping,  both  on  the  country's  inland  waterways 
and  on  the  ocean  routes.  His  administration  accomplished  one 
thing  in  this  direction  of  immense  benefil   to  the  Mississippi 

Valley  and  the  Northwest.  That  was  the  completion  of  plans 
for  constructing  the  last  link  of  the  great  waterway  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  tinal  bar  was  re- 
moved  January  lb.  1.920,  when  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  a 

permit  for  the  State  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

Governor  Lowden  is  a  product  of  the  Middle  West.  Horn  in 
Mum.  sota.  reared  in  Iowa,  educated  in  Iowa  and  Chicago,  he 
has  worked  out  his  career  close  to  the  scenes  which  he  knew  in 
his  earliest  years. 

Lowden  is  the  son  of  a  blacksmith.  His  father.  Lor.n.o 
Lowden.  had  a  shop  at  Sunrise.  Minn.,  near  where  Prank  was 
born  on  a  farm  January  26,  1861.  The  primitive  schoolhouse 
erected  in  the  village  during  Civil-War  days  still  stands  ns  a 
monument  to  Lorenzo  Lowden's  ambition  for  his  children. 
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The  viilagi  •  ,» 

he  us<d  to  mar'  forth  fn 

carrying  a  book  clc  on  son 

would  stop  to  trounce  thi  -  distrai 

from  hi    reading. 

Lorenzo  Lowdt  a  di  cidi  d 

made   the     up 

ox-drawn  prairit  -school  ■  i 

by  a  M 
then  overlan  I  to  Hardin  < 

home  in  the  \  ilhtge  of  I'on 

Frank  alt.  ml.  .1  I  h.   di 

aliho  bis  devotion  did  nol  rob  I 

for  outdooi 

feat-  of  lightning  calculation  often  a: 

hi-  elders.     1  le  had.  to  All  in  .-.II  I 

.■.II   outstanding   figure  am  <.('   i),< 

Th.y  recognized   bis  leadership,  am!  old  fri< 

bow  1  bej  used  t  to  him : 

"  Frank,  some  i'H  be  President 

"My  immediate  aim,"  Frank  would  replj  Boberly, 

come  a  law 

\\  hen  Frank  wa-  fifteen,  the  district  school  had  noth 
to  offer  him.     lb-  tool,  a  teacher's  examination  and  i 

School   of   his  ow  n. 

Until  he  was  twentj  years  old  he  taught  school,  saving 

penny    he   could,   and    adding    to    In-    meager 
janitor  a-  well  a-  teacher  of  hi-  school,  and  bj   doing  farm-w- 
in th.-  ..it  seasons.     At  lasl  be  had  enough  loei 
of  Iowa.     II.  finished  in  1885,  at  the  head  of  hi-  cl 

He  went  to  Burlington,  la.,  and  taught  high  school  I  .r. 

and  t  hen  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  obtained  a  i>o-nion  a-  <hrk 

with  a  law  firm  at  $8  a  week.     ll<  worked  in  the  law  offici  dur 
the  day  and  -pent  hi-  evenings  studying  at  the  Union  Colk 
of    Law.    now    Northwestern    University.     In    a    year    i 
completed  the  two-year  course,  again  graduating  at  th<   I 

hi-  class  and  receiving,  in  addition,  the  pi  ry. 

In    1896    Lowden    was    married    to    Mi--    Florence    I'ullma 
daughter  of  George  M.  Pullman.     Four  children  were  born 

them,  three  daughter-.  Florence,  Harriet,  and   h'r: 

son.  Pullman. 

Following  hi-  establishment    in  Chicago  on  a  firm  f< 
Lowden  began  to  take  an  active  it  n  politics,     lb  was  a 

delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  that  in  I 
Dominated  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.     Four 
tend   the  race  for  the   Republican   gubernatorial  nomii 

A  famous  fight   followed,  a-  we  are  r.  minded: 

The   nominating   convention   developed    one   of    th< 
political  battle-  of  Illinois.    Seventy-nine  ballot  taken. 

Lowden  leading  on  mosl  of  them.      Finally  a  combination  of  the 
Yates-Deneen  fores  was  effected  and  Charles  v    I' 
nominated.     Lowden   took  the  -tump  for  1. 
and  was  active  in  bringing  about  bis  election.     In 

he  was  elected  Republican  national  committ,  ,  n.an  from  Illn 
lie  held  this  position  until    1P1L'. 

In  19(H),  however,  he  was  drafted  by  his  ni  ighbors  ■■>  :i- 

date  for  Congress,  and  was  elected  from  the  thirteenth  ■ 
of    Illinois.      He   was  elected   twice  th<  on 

account  of  ill  health  before  the  expiration  of  I  term.     lb 

retired   to  his  farm  and   plunged   whol 

tnent  projects  thai  ha\  <•  made  Sinni  — ippi  I  '  ih<   fin' 

properties  of  its  kind  in  Illinois. 

Lowden  wa>  persuaded  in  1916  to  allow   his  :... 
again  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign.     TI 
in  the  primary  and  -w.pt  th<   E  ion. 

In  brief,  the  «hi.f  events  in  Governoi 
follows: 


1861     Born  January  oris*     Minn. 

1868     Moved  to  Hardin  Countj .  [on 

fifteen  to  t  w  ent>  . 
1885      Valedictorian   of  class,    I 

Dexter,  11.  rrick  &  All-  n,  < 
1887    Valedictorian  of  class,  Union  Colleg 
western).     President    Alumni     \ 

Nbrthwestern   Univer*  Uni- 

versity of  Chicago  and  Kno\  Coll 
are. 
1896     April  29  married   Mi>-  Fi  Pullman,  daugl 

foorge  M.Pullman.     There  ar>    four  chfldrei 

and  three  danght. 

1898     Formed  law  'partnership,   Ix>w 
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Mr.    Lowden's  law   practise  was  extensive    and   varied. 

Hi   occupied  the  chair  of  federal  jurisprudence  in  North- 

v  School.     Lowden  Hall  was  named  for  his 

1900 — Candidate  for  republican  nomination  for  Governor. 
Deflated  by  combination  of  Yates-Deneen  forces  on 
enty-ninth  ballot,  on  which  Deneen  was  nomina 

1906 — Member  of  Congress  from  the  thirteenth  district  until 
March.   1911.     Voluntarily  retired. 

1900 — Purchased  Hemenway  farm,  now  Sinnissippi  farm,  on 
Hock  River,  near  Oregon,  111.  Devoted  his  time  to 
development  of  the  farm  along  practical  lines,  dairying, 
live-stock  breeding,  general  farming,  and  tree-culture. 

1916— Elected  Governor  of  Illinois. 


GIFFORD   PINCHOT   COMMANDEERED 
BY   HIS   STATE 


c . 


I 


HAVE  niM.MAN'DEERED  Mr.  Pinchot's  services," 
said  Governor  Sproul,  of  Pennsylvania,  commenting  on 
his  appointment  of  Gifford  Pinchot  as  State  Com- 
missioner of  Forestry.  "We  have  in  him  a  citizen  of  the  State 
who  is  the  foremost  figure  in  forestry  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
thought  that  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  service  here  at 
home."  Once  before  the  Governor  tendered  the  commissioner- 
ship  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  it  was  declined.  But  when  later  on 
Mr.  Pinchot  and  Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker  exposed  the  laxity 
of  the  State  forestry  department,  characterizing  it  as  "tin  most 
inefficienl  body  of  its  kind  in  the  country,"  the  Governor  in- 
sisted that  Mr.  Pinchot  should  take  charge  of  the  work  of 
rehabilitating  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania.  In  a  statement 
quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American  the  Governor  ex- 
plains the  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done: 

Mr.  Pinchot  has  been  used  to  handling  national  problems, 
but  Pennsylvania  is  an  empire  in  itself.  When  one  considers 
thai  this  State  contains  more  people  than  all  of  the  eleven 
States  combined  lying  west  of  the  western  line  of  the  Dakotas 
extended  clear  through  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  which  most 
of  the  United  States  forestry  work  has  been  done,  the  magnitude 
of  the  opportunity  for  public  benefit  in  a  constructive  forestry 
program  in  the  Keystone  State  will  be  realized. 

Pennsylvania  and  the  six  States  bordering  upon  it  contain 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Union,  and  our 
State  forests  which  will  soon  be  accessible  by  good  roads  will  be 
8  benefit  to  all  of  these  people.  Our  forestry  work  is  one  of  the 
inspiring  problems  before  us  and  Mr.  Pinchot's  enthusiasm 
this  work  and  his  devotion  to  it  are  recognized  everywhere. 
I  .nil  glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  call  him  into  the  service  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  will  all  stand  by  him  in  his  progressive 
plans  for  the  protection  and  development  of  our  forest  area. 
There  is  no  politics  in  his  appointment.  He  and  1  sometimes 
do  not.  agree  in  our  polities  and  may  not  in  the  future,  but 
we  do  agree  in  our  d<  art    to  3erve  the  state  and  in  our  belief 

that   public  good  is  the  best  political  asset. 

Mr.  Pinohol  immediately  began  to  reorganize  his  department, 
ecially  with  a  view   to  ending  for.  Says   The  North 

A  merican: 

\     his  first  step  to  check  disastrous  forest-fires  and  reclaim 
tl.,    5,000,OQO  «>r  6,000,000  devastated  and  arid  acres  of  the 
state,  covering  a  territory  as  large  as  the  whole  state  of  N 
Jersey,   Commissioner   Pinohol    started   a   campaign   to  arouse 

public    sentiment.      This    campaign,     he    announced,     must     I., 

conducted  this  Bpring  in  time  to  check  the  annual  spring  fires 
which  begin  aboul  April. 

The  clerical   lore,    m   the  forestry  department    also  was  BCi    to 

work  'i  vising  warnings  of  forest,  fires  to  make  them  more  attrac- 
tive. Another  important  act  of  the  new  commissioner  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  budget  in  the  forestry  department,  some- 
t hing  it  has  never  had  befi ■ 

A  confi  n  ace  of  the  fori  »roe  was  called  bj  <  Commissioner 

1'inehot  for  Fridaj   morning,  at  which  the  plans  for  a  reorgan- 

tion   will  be  discust.     No   wholesale  changes  are  expected, 

it  is  the  new  commissioner's  intention  to  give  all  employi 

of  the  department  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  worth. 

In    a    laudatory    editorial.  V  '  ,m    reviews    the 

car.  ir.  Pinohol  and  nda  th<  or's  wisdom  in 

•  him.     \\  ■    .i 

Appoint*  'I     •  try  in  1898,  Pinohol 


soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  the  two  men  cooperated  in  efforts  which 
ultimately  were  to  have  a  stujx'ndous  influence  for  good.  After 
Roosevelt  became  President  in  1901,  there  was  developed  by 
them  the  far-reaching  policy  covering  the  conservation  and  wise 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation — land, 
minerals,  timber,  irrigation,  and  water-power — which  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  constructive  achievement  of  the  seven- 
year  Administration.  In  1908  was  formed  the  national  con- 
servation commission,  and  President  Roosevelt  arranged  for  the 
assembling  of  a  North-American  conference,  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  Canada  and  Mexico  in  a  continental  conservation 
program;  but  this  project  was  dropt  by  President  Taft. 

In  all  th^se  great  activities  Pinchot  was  the  moving  spirit. 
His  profound  knowledge  and  his  utter  devotion  to  the  public 
service,  with  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  Roosevelt,  achieved 
marvelous  results.  One  of  his  most  effective  accomplishments 
was  a  campaign  of  education  which,  at  trifling  cost,  created  an 
overwhelming  national  sentiment  for  conservation.  Never  was 
a  great  economic  idea  popularized  in  so  short  a  time;  the  Amer- 
ican people  became  convinced  advocates  of  the  principle,  and 
i  heir  demands  perpetuated  it  despite  a  sustained  and  desperate 
propaganda  conducted  against  it  by  the  powerful  interests  which 
desired  to  continue  the'r  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  nation's 
resources.  As  to  the  value  of  Pinchot's  work  during  all  these 
years,  Roosevelt,  himself  left  lasting  testimony.     He  wrote : 

"Gifford  Pinchot  is  the  man  to  whom  the  nation  owes  most 
for  what  has  been  accomplished  as  regards  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  our  country.  Taking  into  account  tin. 
varied  nature  of  the  work  he  did,  its  vital  importance  to  the 
nation,  and  th.  fact  that  as  regards  much  of  it  he  was  practically 
breaking  newr  ground,  and  taking  into  account  also  his  tireless 
energy  and  activity,  his  fearlessness,  his  complete  disinterested- 
ness, his  single-minded  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  plain 
people,  and  his  extraordinary  efficiency,  I  believe  it  but  just  to 
say  that  among  the  many  public  officials  who  under  my  Admin- 
istration rendered  literally  invaluable  service  to  the  people, 
he,  on  the  whole,  stood  first." 

Soon  after  taking  office,  Governor  Sproul  had  shown  his  con- 
cern for  more  effective  work  in  this  vital  department  of  affairs 
by  naming,  as  two  of  the  five  members  of  the  forestry  commission. 
Mr.  Pinchot  and  Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  another  public- 
spirited  and  competent  supporter  of  conservation;  it  was  the 
Governor's  hope,  we  imagine,  that  their  efforts  would  so  reorgan- 
ize and  stimulate  the  work  that  Robert  S.  Conklin,  the  chief, 
might  continue.  But  as  a  result  of  a  survey  made  by  his  two 
commissioners,  and  of  independent  inquiries,  the  Governor 
became  convinced  that  the  regime  was  hopelessly  incompetent, 
and  he  also  realized  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  a  scientific 
and  efficient  development  of  the  work. 

Governor  Sproui  is  a  rare  combination  of  practical  business 
man  and  imaginative  idealist.  He  can  remember,  alth.^  hi 
still  a  young  man,  a  time  when  the  complacent  belief  was 
general  that  Pennsylvania  had  an  inexuaustible  supply  of  timber: 
yet  he  has  witnessed  a  transformation  so  drastic  that  last  year 
this  State  paid  S'J.~>,0<)0,000  for  lumber  brought  from  the' Far 
West,  and  S2">, 000,000  additional  tor  freight  charges  on  it. 

Exceptionally  familiar  with  the  physical  attributes  of  the  entire 
commonwealth,  he  knows  the  dreary  spectacle  of  the  denuded 
mountains  and  hills,  whose  unprotected  slopes,  gashed  and 
gullied  by  the  rains,  begin  to  foreshadow  the  desolation  of 
western  China.  He  has  witnessed,  too.  the  marvelous  results  o' 
Scientific  reforestation  in  European  countries.  These  are 
demonstrations  which  arouse  his  instincts  as  a  business  man. 

lie  has  the  vision,  also,  to  see  a  future  when  these  barren  areai 
— 5.000.000  or  6,000.000  acres  in  extent— will  be  covered  with 
forests,  providing,  under  intelligent  supervision  and^egulati 
a  perpetual  supply  of  timber  for  all  of  the  State's  needs;  to  under- 
stand how  reforestation  will  check  destructive  erosion,  insure  the 
preservation  of  our  sources  of  water  supply,  and  go  far  to  prevent 
disastrous  floods,  besides  opening  Up  \  a  si  tracts  for  the  healthful 

enjoyment  of  the  people. 

And  business  capacity,  again,  reveals  to  him   that    this  great 
work,   which    would   justify    it. -elf   even   at    heavy   cost,   can  be 
carried   out.  almost    from    the   beginning  on   a    profitable   basis; 
that    conservation  and   reforestation   in   time  will  yield  revel' 
sufficient  to  lighten  materially  the  increasing  burden  of  taxes. 

Possessing  this  knowledge  and  this  vision,  together  with  a 
genuine  desire  to  serve  the  state,  it  was  inevitable  that  Governor 
sproul  should  seek  the  man  preeminently  qualified  for  the  task. 
Tin  suggestion  that  the  appointment  of  Gifford  Pinchot  hat 
political  design  is  quite  without  foundation —except  for  the  fact 
that  an  act  of  this  kind  is  always  fundamentally  and  decisively 
good  politics.  An  executive  of  'smaller  caliber  would  have 
hesitated  to  give  high  place  to  a  man  of  Pinchot's  fame  and 
stature;  but  the  Governor  evidently  gave  tirst  thought  to  the 
int.  pests  ot  the  State. 
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A  day  ittdom  pu  -.  jffurdmt  bcm,. 


JI RQfrQshin<s  Shaving  Lotion 


i  A    All 


Men  appreciate  the  refreshing, 
antiseptic  and  healing  qualities 
of  Listerine  as  a  lotion  for  use 
after  shaving. 

It  removes  much  of  the  discom- 
fort experienced  by  those  who 
have  a  sensitive  skin. 

Its  rapid  evaporation,  especially 
when  a  hot  towel  is  used,  pro- 
duces an  immediate  cooling  effect. 
Its  antiseptic  properties  cleanse 
the  almost  imperceptible  cuts  and 
skin  abrasions  which  so  often 
occur. 

Men  who  do  not  shave  them- 
selves should  have  their  barbers 
keep  Listerine  for  their  particular 
benefit 

The  non-poisonous  nature  of 
Listerine  also  makes  it  a  safe  and 
serviceable  antiseptic  for  many 
uses  in  the  home. 

Manufactured  only  by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO     U    1  A. 


the  safe  antiseptic 
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Jrfa/cingffieauty Jong-lived 


N  the  past  the  finest 
motor  bodies  have  been 
**,  the  exclusive  possession 
of  those  who  could  afford 
custom  bodies  built  to 
individual  order.  Today 
Lindividuul  craftsmanship 
has  extended  this  enjoyment 
to  those  who  buy  standard 
models  of  certain  painstak- 
ing manufacturers.  The 
result  is  that  durable 
mechanism  is  now  matched 
with  long-lived  beauty  of 
appearance. 

THE  OHIO  BODY  &  BLOWER  CO. 

CLEVELAND 


(-made  by 


MOTOR  BODIES 


=3 


The  Ohio  Body  &  Blower  Co. 


SUDDEN  WEALTH  AND  OTHER  TROUBLES 
WHERE  OIL  MAKES  OR  BREAKS  MEN 

AN  UP-TO-DATE   PRESENTATION  of  the  hectio  days 
/—\     of  '49,  intensified  to  the  nth  degree,  may  be  observed 
-a.     A-  to-day  by  anybody  who  visits  the  oil-fields  of  the  South- 
west.    All  the  features  that  have  ever  rendered  the  account 
a  big  boom  colorful  are  found  in  the  stories  of  what  is  now  doing 
in   Texas,   Louisiana,   and   Oklahoma — sudden    wealth,   sudden 
death,  brawls,  gambling,  reckless  spending,   Boaring   prices,   a 
welter  of  human  types  thrown  together  picturesquely  and  pro- 
miscuously. In  some  respects  the  oil-seekers  of  "20  have  improved 
upon  the  methods  of  the  gold-seekers  of  '49.      For  one  thing, 
they  reach  the  field  of  operations  by  a  different  mode  of  trans- 
portation,   having   Pullmans,   airplanes,    and    Henry    Ford.- 
choose  from,  whereas  the  old 
argonauts    had     nothing     but 
,!   and    a    prairie-schooner. 
"But     the    wild,    adventurous 
spirit      is    the    same    and    the 
reckless     spending    of    hastily 
won  fortunes  and  also  the  fist- 
lights  and  the  gun-play,"  says 
a  writer  in  The  Sun  and  New 
York     Herald     who     recently 
made  a  trip  to  the  land  of  oil 
and  sudden  riches  to  see  how 
thing   works.     From    the 
story   of    his   experiences,  we 
quote  in  part,  beginning  with 
what  he  says  of  Fort  Worth : 


Fort  Worth,  that  thriving 
young  burg  which  calls  itself 
"the  Chicago  of  the  South- 
west," proved  to  be  an  ideal 
starting-point  for  oil  investi- 
gators, both  for  geographical 
reasons  and  because  a  few 
days  spent  in  Fort  Worth  inure 
one  to  hardships  and  prepare 
one  for  anything. 

"Don't  expect  to  get  a  room 
in  any  Fort  Worth  hotel," 
some  one  had  warned  me. 
"They  hang  you  on  a  hook 
down  there." 

He  was  about  right.  You 
surge  into  town  at  midnight 
on  a  train  that  was  due  at 
n-thirty.  You  then  storm 
i  lie  Westbrook,  conceded  to  be 
the  best  hotel.  A  bored  hotel 
clerk  tells  you  with  a  yawn  that 

lie  can't  find  any  trace  of  your  reservation;  come  around  to- 
morrow, if  you  like.  Well,"  that's  all  rightl  You  have  already 
learned  from  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica"  that  Fort  Worth 
lias  thirty-one  parks,  and  it's  a  perfectly  lovely  night. 

Eventually,  if  you  know  the  Mayor  or  have  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  you  and  your  baggage  are 
established— but  not  at  the  Westbrook-  in  a  fairly  good  room, 
with  running  water  and  electric  light,  tor  a  mere  three  dollars  a 
day  without  bath.     This  is  cheap. 

Meals  are  cheaper  thai!  in  New  York  bul  nowhere  near  so 
gOOd.  Quantity,  and  not  quality,  is  the  cr\  of  the  husky  driller. 
When  ii  comes  to  buying  clothes!  Myl  My!  A  fifty-dollar 
suit  travels  from  Dallas,  two  hours  away,  and  accumulates  a 
twenty-live  dollar  raise  on  the  way.  A  fur  coat  one  could  acquire 
for  $125  on  Firth  Avenue  bounds  up  to  $500  in  the  Chicago  of  the 
Southwest.  On  any  sort  of  women's  clothes  the  sky  is  tin-  limit ; 
for  the  wives  of  the  new  oil  millionaires  must  spend  their  mom  > 
somehow,  and  what  could  be  Sweeter  than  crepe  de  Chine  lingerie 
at  fifteen  dollars  the  garment,  gold  lace  hats  at  forty  dollars, 
iiiiieteen-dollar  silk  shirts  for  hubby,  and  thousand-dollar  suits 
of  pale  mauve  furniture  for  the  new  stucco  bungalow.' 

Even  apples  cost  ten  cents  apiece,  and  pecans — called  pe-cawns 
in  the  South — are  two  for  a  nickel,  and  the  Texan's  favorite 
"five-gallon  hat"  of  pale  cream  beaver  sets  him  hack  seventv- 
ftve  dollars. 

Fort  Worth  in  its  present  half-wa\  Btage  between  a  cattle-tow  d 
and  a  metropolis  is  fascinating.     One-story  shacks  lean  drunkcnh 
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In  die  great  Burkbumetl  oll-fleld  of  Texas  life  baa  man)  of  the  una  i 
laimics  and  excitements  \\  inch  distinguished  frontier  days  in  the  Wea\ 
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agam^-i  white  n  batten 

curbstone  to  trip  Up  the  oil  millionain  '  from 

their  shiny  new  motor-,  and  costly  imported  cai 

i  ords  jostle  om 
Evei  bomobile  and  i-  always  will 

to  give  any  of  the 

of  town  on  loot   wit  I  offer  ol 

And  the  Westbrook,  with     Oil  ind  Drilling  \'r<,\>- 

oecupj  ing  doc  i  ol 

i  rminc  eapei  and  tobacco  j  iie<      bip  I". 

pro-.p<  '-tor-    111    <  ■  id    tall 

figuring  the  prolit  on  fifteen  thousand 
barrel,  and  Immaculate  gentlemen  in  i 
<an  advise  you  about  Bonn  <»od  in 

appreciate  a  small  loan.      'I 

hound "      usually  a   dark.    I  ,ut 

for  desirable  properties  to  b 
The  native  Texan  is  delightful     so  simple   land,  and  friend? 

gallant     ami     hospitable! 

far- 
ine 
■ 
even  with   a   ba 
He  is  j  o    tall 

hoc-  •  laborate    ■ 

scroll  decoration-,  and  to  lurid 
-ill.  shii  and  ba 

lb  ami      •  ju 

ion 
under  such  pin 
somewhere  near  about  rig] 

The  tj  pical  T<  i  .■-  girl 
a    nobby    leather  •  ••  ped 

by   a  wool   tam-o'-shanter  of 
any  brilliant   hue.     Old  lad 
trot  about  in  tobogganii 
and       there's      an       cm-. 

hern  darky    m    sunboo 
and  calico   dr<  --:    but 
t  In  se     nor     feminine 
swathed  in  gaudy  mull!- 
the  most  '/  lu   Pan 
imaginable  in  contrast  attr.-^ 
anj   stan-  from  the  courteous 

Texan. 

From  Fur)  Worth  the  wr. 
start*  d  tor  Wichita  Fall-  .. 
of  half-.  ion  on  the  I 

to  the  actual  oil-field,  the  la' 

being  located  at  a  place  kn< 
a-    Burkburnett.      He    found 
Wichita      FalN      ,  Ven     m 
crowded  than  Fort  Worth, 
was  here   In-  >  been •  <l  f>  i 
first    time    the    fan 
hotel,"  consisting  of  a  lot   of 
army  t.  i 
which  the  "oil  maggots,"  as  the  oil-eeekers  an  call*  d, 
mitted  to  occupy1  by  paying  two  dollars  a  night  and  up,  pi 
they  would  gel  up  in  the  morning  at  eight  o'clock 
fellow  could  occupN   their  sleeping  quarters.      Fur:: 

The  Wichita  Station  was  full  of  "types" — drill. 
smudged  of  face,  in  oorduroj  trousers,  tal 
mufflers,  "just  like  the  movies!"  was  one's  first  clad  th< 
A  sort  of  Miracle  Man,  with  wild,  curly  hair  and  beard,  liki 

nests,   was  Btumping  about    on   a   knotted   -tick       In   i 
dozed  a  group  of  Mexican-        he  erandmothi  r.  bmui 

kled.  looking  at  least  a  bundred;  the  father  aid  ■ 
of  small  peons  and  many  baskets  and  bundli  -       In  tl 

fluttered  an  old  lady  in  a  real 
such  as  our  grandmothers  used  to  wes 
Wichita  Falls  Itself  proved  to  l 

city,  clean,  new,  up  to  the  minute,  wit! 
scrapers  going  up  everywhere,  mod 

stores  fidl  of  the  newest  d<  signs  in  furnitun  ra- 

tions.     Its  citi/ens  are  justly  pr< ml  of  it.         W< 
here,"  eonlided  a  clerk  in  one  of  tl 

"and  \\.  ading  it.     We're  going  to  make  Wichita  tl;t 

city  in  the  Southwest  if  we  have  our  Bfl 

Flocks  of  automobiles  were  in  waiting,  to  take  the 
who  had  missed  that  seven  o'clock  train  out  to  Burkbnrm  ;: -■  for 
a  sufficient  inducement      but  tl  I    r-1ruck  - 

out   on   that    sixteen-mile   jaunt   from   a   mar-h\     su] 
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The  writer  booked  pa  »u  lliis  in  order  Lo  ask  the  driver 

questions,  such  as,    •Who  were  Burk  and  Burnt  "Why  is 

all  thai  still  banging  on  the  bushes?"  and  "Doesn't  all 

this  oil  soaking  into  the  ground  cause  fires  sometimi 

All  more  torily  as  we 

jolted  along  over  incredibly  muddy  road-.     "Burk  and  Burt 

on,  and  all  of  that   was  his  last  name  only.     H< 
He  of  the  original  farmer  sottlers  in  the  Burkburnett  town- 
site,  named  lor  him."     Oil  was  discovered  on  his  property  in 
July,  1918,  a1  a  depth  of  only  1,734  feet,  and  he  died  recently, 
a  millionaire  many  times  over. 

"Tl  m  is  still  hanging  on  the  bush  es  of  it — bc- 

eause  the  unfortunate  farmers  could  find  no  one  to  pick  it." 
They  offered  as  much  >0  a  hundred  pounds — the  rate  in. 

the  old  days  having  been  fiftj   cents     and  a  good  worker  can 

pick  three  hundred  pounds  in  a  day;  but  who  could  b<  bol  bered, 
with  oil-wells  "coming  in"'  every  minute  and  bringing  one  the 
ealth  of  Aladdin's  lamp"? 

"Yes,  there  are  fires  enough.  Rules  against  smoking  aro 
ted  up,  but  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  them."  The  oil 
from  the  "gushers"  runs  out  faster  than  the  pipes  can  take  care 
of  it,  and  soaks  the  ground  and  floats  on  the  ponds  and  riv.  r-. 
In  November,  L919,  lightning  struck  a  "gusher"  that  was  just 
"coming  in'- and  caused  a  fire  thai  did  eighty  thousand  dollars' 

ith  of  damage  and  suffocated  one  man  in  his  bed  half  a  mile 
away  before  it  was  linall;    smothered  with  sand. 

They  were  bumping  along  through  flat,  prairie  country  where 
could  be  seen  a  multitude  of  "pumpers,"  little  steam-pumps' 
chugging  away  foolishly,  apparently  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 
At  one  place  they  saw  a  lonely  grave  beside  the  road  with  the 
inscription,  "Here  lies  the  man  who  asked  the  last  question." 
The  road-  ...  re  of  soft,  black  mud  and  abounded  in  deep  ruts. 
We  read  on: 

"Wait  until  you  get  near  the  town,"  chuckled  the  driver. 
"The  mini'-  waist-deep  there,  and  the  oil  in  it  makes  it.  sticky 
a-  glue." 

Occasionally  there  would  be  a,  cluster  of  wood. n  cabins  such 
as  the  Southern  darky  lives  in.  These,  for  the  time  being,  aro 
the  mansions  of  the  "maggots."  As  a  rule  they  boasted  one 
door  and  one  window,  a  bench  at  the  end  bearing  a  wash-tub 
and  a  basin,  and  in  the  yard  a  pile  of  soft  coal— the  only  kind 
available  and   which  sells  for  about  twenty  dollars  a  ton. 

Next,  came  a  drearj  little  cemetery,  whose  inmates,  disap- 
pointingly enough,  had  Buccumbed  to  the  "flu"  and  not  to  gun- 
shot  wounds.  Each  grave  was  weirdly  adorned  with  old  plates, 
pieces  of  colored  glass,  and  bottle-tops.  One  unconsciously 
looked  for  a  tin,  beaded  wreath,  d  la  France. 

Then  the  derricks  came  in  sight     -hundreds  of  spindling  wooden 

structures  pointing  skyward,     li   was  disappointing  not.  to  .-.  ■■ 

tranded  airplanes  roosting  on  their  tops,  for  in  Fori   Worth  it 

was  said  that  flying  to  the  oil-liehls  was  losing  its  popularity — 

"too  man;,    people  getting  killed   :  hat-a-way." 

"oh.  yes,  they  fly  •ut,"  said  the  guide.  "We  have  one  man 
that  Hi.  From  Dallas  to  Burk  regular." 

Somebody  must  be  doing  it,  for  the  Curtiss  Company  proudly 
boasts  "j  117  planes  -old  to  one  man  in  the  Southwest  and  over 
one  hundred  Bingle    ales  lo  oil-men. 

iming  into  town,"  grunted  the  guide  a  little  later.  "You 
can  '  el  I  it  by  the  road,"  and  we  descended  into  a  rut  about  four 
feel   deep  to  prove  bis  word-.     And  "some"  town  it    proved 

to  he.     On  tl tskirl     fat    graj    meadow-larks  flapped  from 

fence-posts  ami. I  ill.   desolation.     Here  and  there  an  old  white 
farmho  od   incongruously    among  the  fori    I   of  derricks, 

with  its  neat  v  hit.   -hell  path-  and  it-  grove  of  evergreen  . 

w.  were  now  on  the  main  Btreet,  an  ideal  local  ion  for  a  movie 
company  "shooting"  Western  stuff.  Flal  wagons  olattt 
along  under  one-mule  power  and  regular  old-time  cowboys  gal- 
loped th-ir  piebald  ponies  recklessly  through  the  soft  mud.  Th( 
roadwaj  was  lined  with  one-storj  shacks,  made  more  imposing 
by  huge,  top-hea\n  -i^ns  with  such  Legends  as  ".I.  W.  Blank, 
General  Merchandise.     Beds  and  Short  Orders." 

Saying  good-by  to  tht  charioteer,  the  writer  thought  of  the 
..Id  question,  "When  do  "  and  ventured  into  a  pocket- 

S  lunchroom,  surpri/.ingly  .lean  and  dainty,  where  he  found 
the  girl  proprietor  was  engaged  in  argument   with  a  rather  soiled 

patron. 

"Only  a  little  over  a   .1  ■     I    1.  ft    this  suitca-e  here,  and 

now  you   wan:  another  ten  cent-!"   he  growled. 

"  Profiteering,  liki 

•bed  when  he  I         -  .  .,   ..ut  mut- 
tering, t  that  all  day  lo  making  millions 
ben            \en  a  cook  in  one  of  th               lunohr  brty 
dollars  a  week,  and  y.                                                         .:1T-  t]Klt 
•    m  Wichita    Falli    and   that    11, 


brought  over,  there's  always  an  argument  over  that  two  cents. 
Sister  and  I  would  never  stay  if  we  didn't  have  $1,500  invested 
in  this  little  cubby-hole,  ami  nol  even  insurance  on  it.  We  can't 
get   it,  and   we  could   los<    everything  in   ten   minutes   if  a   tire 

"We  never  go  oul  al  night,  wild  and  woolly  here  then; 

and  this  mud!  Why,  the  other  day  a  ten-year-old  boy  got  stuck 
in  it  up  to  bis  armpits,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  main  Btreet. 
Two  men  had  to  go  out  with  boards  and  rescue  him,  just  like 
they  wen    pulling  out  some  one  who'd  fallen  through  the  ice. 

"You  know  we  came  down  here  from  Oklahoma,"  she  went 
on  sadly.  "Invested  till  we  had.  and  now  we  can't  get  away. 
Why,  back  home  you  can  get  a  lovely  new  house  with  bath  and 
rything  for  fourteen  dollars  a  month,  and  here  we  have  a 
little  old  four-room  shack  at  Wichita  Falls — sister  and  1  call  it 
Liza — and  that  old  thing  is  rented  at  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  It's  a  shame.  And  the  worst,  of  it.  is  we  could  get 
more,  but  we  haven't  the  heart  to  take  it." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  has  received  a  far 
more  vivid  impression  of  the  general  wildness  and  woolii 
of  the  situation  in  the  oil  region.  His  story,  picturesquely 
headed  "Wat  d'  You  Mean,  Law  an'  Order?"  bears  no  dat>- 
line  indicating  its  origin,  alt 'no  w<  are  told  that  "the  following  is 
what  a  writer  found  when  he  visited  Burkburnett  and  the  mush- 
room towns  that  have  sprung  up  in  that  rich  oil-field."  Es- 
pecially  in  view  of  the  tamer  account  of  affairs  given  by  the  Sun 
man,  The  Digest  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  everything  but 
the  picturesque  quality  of  the  Kansas  City  writer's  story,  and 
any  Loyal  Burkburnetter  who  takes  exception  to  it  is  advised  to 
board  a  train  for  Kansas  City  rather  than  New  York.  "Buy  a 
revolver,"  this  Star  writer  advises  prospective  visitors  to  the 
Texas  oil  regions,  and  drops  a  strong  hint  that,  it  will  be  wise  to 
deposit  all  valuables  in  a  hotel  safe  before  venturing  out  amid 
the  jazzy  conditions  that  prevail  in  any  of  the  little  mushroom 
dements  thai  have  sprung  up  about  every  new  "gusher." 
He  proceeds-: 

The  "movie"  producer,  the  human  interest  writer,  the  dime- 
novel  reader  hould  go  to  the  Burkburnett  or  Waggoner  oil-fields 
if  they  war  to  get  real  thrills.  They  can  see  more  excitement 
in  the  scrub  towns  there  in  one  night  than  they  can  glean  otn 
of  any  fevered  brain  in  a  lifetime. 

Bradley's  Corner  is  a  typical  example  of  the  towns.  Bradley's 
Corner  is  a  settlement  in  the  Waggoner  pool.  What  caused  a 
town  there?  The  wells  just  grew  a  little  thicker  in  that  one 
spot,  that's  all.  Springtown  is  on  one  side,  Newtown,  or  Wag- 
goner City,  is  on  another.  Bridgetown,  the  latest  settlement,  is 
wo  miles  up  the  Bed  River.  Burkburuett  is  two  miles  down 
'he  river,  Wichita  Falls  about  fourteen  miles  beyond  Burk- 
burnett. 

Bradley's  Corner  has  a  main  street,  a  dusty  road  in  summer- 
time, a  morass  of  mud  in  the  winter.  Lining  the  street  on  each 
side  are  oil-derricks,  between  them  curious  little  hurriedly 
erected  frame  shacks,  the  typical  one-  you  see  in  any  Western 
photodrama. 

The  business  of  t  he  -hop.-  follow  s  an  invariable,  monotonous 
routine.  Restaurant,  "flop  house,"  theater,  clothing  store — 
on  and  on  to  the  end. 

The  theater  is  "The  Pershing,"  tho  what  "Black  Jack"  did 
to  deserve  the  honor  can  not  be  imagined.  It  advertised  a 
"Wild  West,"  blood-and-lhunder  "movie"  drama,  and  a  "gor- 
•j-i  mis,  girly-whirly,  full-of-frolic  show."  The  "girly-whirly.  full- 
of-frolic"  item  had  photographs  in  front  of  the  theater  to  provi 
its  "attractiveness." 

One  house  offers  "faro,"  with  the  always  added,  "it's  on  the 
square,  boys,"  and  still  another  tried  roulette  for  a  while.  But 
why  worn  with  faro  or  roulette,  or  any  of  "them  highfalutin 
Lrame-,"  as  one  of  t  he  gamblers  expre8l  it.  when  the  drillers  know 
craps  and  poker,  and  monej   is  cheap'.' 

A  street  scene  in  Bradley's  Corner  is  a  motley  one.  Oil- 
workers,  the  "rough-necks,"  Lounge  past,  till  of  them  carrying  a 
revolver,  only  a  few  of  them  taking  the  courtesy  to  mask  them 
in  a  hip  pocket.     Gamblers,  well  dressed,  furtive  eyed,  Btand 

idl\    on    the    corners,    watching   each    passer-by    with    eyes   that 

gleam  like  a  ferret's.  Girls,  the  members  of  the  "girly-whirly 
show."  cheeks  painted  past  all  discretion,  but  with  the  occasional 
wistfulness  of  youth  in  their  eves,  shout  laughing  "Helios"  to 
"Bill"  and  "Steve"  and  "Tough  Joe,"  and  the  rest  of  the 
"bunch." 

But  honest  talks  with  two  or  three  dwellers  of  Bradley's 
nerand  clippings  from  Wichita  Falls  newspapers  will  describe 
affairs  in  the  oil-pools  far  better  than  the  pen  of  any  writer. 

Witness  No.  1   is  Mrs.  M — .     She  came  to  Bradley's  Corner 
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THE  pneumatic  tire  enables  you  to  'Vide  on  air" — but  Fisk  Tires 
are  built  so  big  that  they  enable  you  to  ride  on  more  air!  Extra 
comfort — extra  mileage — continuous  satisfaction — these  three 
things  are  characteristic  of  Fisk  Tires.     For  pleasure  car  or  truck. 

Next  time — BUY  FISK — from  your  dealer 

The  Fisk  ideal  is:  "To  be  the  best  concern  in  the  world  to  work 
for  and  the  squarest  concern   in  existence  to  do  business  with." 


Tlm»    lo    R.    Ilr.'  \ 

•  «f  ruki  V 
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and  established  a  little  merchandise  store.  She  is  about  thirty- 
years  old,  quite  respectable,  and  was  much  worried  that  night 
when  she  was  interviewed. 

"Get  out  of  this  town  before  sunset,"  she  warned  a  visitor. 
"The  'roughni  bop  working  at  six  o'clock,  and  shooting 

starts  about  a  half  hour  later.     You'd  be  a  fine  mark  in  those 

clot  I 

"Why  am  I  leaving  town — ?  Xo  one  can  stand  it  here. 
They  shoot,  shoot,  shoot  all  night  long.  You  go  to  a  'movie,' 
like  the  film,  they  shoot.  A  girl  does  a  dance,  they  like  it,  they 
shoot.  They  shoot  asking  for  an  encore,  and  shoot  in  thanks 
tor  01 

"I've  made  some  money  here.  Yes,  but  this  little  frame  store 
has  been  burned  over  my  head  twice.  Three  times  in  the  last 
four  nights  a  rag  of  flaming  oil  has  been  thrown  at  the  corner 
of  the  building.  I  sit  up  all  night  with  this  revolver  in  front  of 
me  to  guard  my  money.  How  long  do  you  think  a  sane  person 
can  stand  that?" 

Witness  No.  2  was  a  rather  quick-spiriled,  fighting  little 
woman  who  had  been  proprietor  of  a  restaurant  with  a  "No 
Credit,  Not-a-Dime"  sign.     She  was  quitting,  too. 

"I  came  here  two  months  ago  with  $400,"  she  said.  "I've 
turned  the  money  over  eight  times  and  salted  it  away  in  a 
Wichita  Falls  bank.  To-morrow  I  leave.  Why  am  I  going'.' 
1  know  when  it's  time.  Too  many  people  have  been  skulking 
around  my  hut  at  night.  It's  not  worth  the  strain  to  stay  any 
longer. 

"The  boys  are  good  enough  fellows,  but  they're  impetuous. 
They  like  me  as  well  as  any  one  in  town,  I  guess,  but  if  the 
■  rooked  games'  get  their  money — well,  the  ' high-jacker '  has 
got  to  have  his  dough. 

"  t've  onl\   been  insulted  in  town  once,  tho.     That  was  when 

drunk  called  me  a  few  words  over  the  counter  one  night. 
The  other  guys  knocked  him  down  and  stept  on  his  face  for 
it.  tho." 

Witness  No.  3  is  a  jitney-driver  who  plies  between  Bradley's 
Corner  and  Grandfield,  Okla.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

"This  place  beats  all  I  ever  saw,"  he  said  about  the  oil  settle- 
ment. "The  barrage  starts  at  six,  and  I  pull  my  freight  at  about 
ten  minutes  of.  I  was  late  one  night,  and  they  took  my 
dough  and  my  car.  I  was  lucky  they  didn't  get  away  with 
mot 

Witness  No.  4  is  a  clipping  from  a  Wichita  Falls  paper,  telling 
of  -c,  ti,  g  in  Waggoner  <  Jity,  or  Newtown,  which  is  an  old  settle- 
n i.  nt  compared  to  Bradley's  Corner  and  sees  little  of  the  latter's 
i  xcitemenl : 

"  New  tnv.  n  should  be  placed  under  martial  law  and  kept  that 
way  until  it  becomes  safe  for  people  to  walk  its  streets." 

Poor  Sheriff  Hob  McFall,  one  man,  has  the  policing  of  the  entire 

Wichita  County  oil-fields  to  do  by  himself!     And  poor  you — if 

yon  believe  flic  days  of  the  Western  dance-halls,  and  gunmen. 

and  Btrei  b-corner  "crap"  games  are  over,  go  to  the  Northern 

a-  oil-fields,  mon  enfant,  and  learn  your  mistake.     But  check 

ur  money  and  your  gold  watch  at  home.  And  pay  the  good 
old  insurance  premium  before  you  start. 

The  lawlessni  as  is  now  said  to  be  at  its  zenith  in  the  oil-fields. 
It  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
workmen,  each  being  paid  wages  that  make  him  feel  like  a  second 
Croesus,  and  with  nothing  in  particular  to  do  with  his  wealth 
but  use  it  in  the  production  of  as  good  an  imitation  of  merry 
tut  nre  punishment  as  he  can  manage.     As  we  read: 

The  B  - 1  rag)  unskilled  laborer  gets  S7  a  day.  He  does  "rougli- 
necking,"  oall  it    in  the  oil-fields.       It   consists  mainly  of 

screwing  drill  stems  together  and  unscrewing  them.     It's  a  work 

that   lakes  muscle,  and  only  a  fair  amount  of  that. 

The  skilled  laborer  gets  >'•">  a  day,  on  the  average.     He  is  the 

rig-builder,  and  the  man  who  knows  similar  work.  Some  of 
them  hit  the  $20  figure,  and  "kick"  because  they're  not  getting 

more.     Seven  dollars  a  day  or  the  unskilled  laborer    1 12  a  w , 
Fifteen  to  twentj  dollars  a  day  for  the  man  who  knows  some- 
thing about  his  job     $  |12Q    I  we<  k 

Expenses  an  ible,  so  far  as  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 

Labor  is  at  Buoh  a  premium  that  many  of  the 

mpanies  Meet  bunkhouses  on  their  leases  and  give  the  work- 
men their  quarters  f>  "Plop  houses,"  Bingularly  clean,  too, 
arc  many  in  the  mushroom  town- at  L0  cents  to  25  cents  a  bed. 

OU're  a  regular  oil-WOr]  known  to  the  "gang,"  you  can 

■  11  in  any  musl  for  11.60  a  day. 

^  hi                      j  loney,  the  difference 

'"  md  the  I          120  they 

m?      A    i.  w    of   the  Kalls   banks 

and  d<  posit  it.  ,.r  Bend  ll  .  r  majority  play 

Id  army  garni ,  and  gai 

oil-held  tow  ii-  roiifh 


WHAT  FRANCE  IS  DOING   FOR   HER 
1,500,000   DISABLED   SOLDIERS 

IF  AMERICA  IS  HAYING  SOME  DIFFICULTY,  as  welt 
based  reports  seem  to  indicate,  in  taking  care  of  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  Americans  disabled  in  the  war, 
France  faces  a  problem  that  is  staggering.  The  population  of 
the  Republic  was  approaching  40,000,000  before  the  war.  It  is 
now,  so  far  as  can  be  calculated,  38,000,000.  In  round  numbers, 
1,500,000  able-bodied  French  soldiers  died  in  the  war  and  an 
equal  number  survive  disabled.  This  is  said  to  be  responsible, 
in  part,  at  least,  for  the  great  wave  of  lethargy  which  has  l» 
noted  by  many  observers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France.  Their  pensions  make  it  possible  for  them  to  drag  along 
without  learning  new  trades,  and  there  is  a  tendency  among 
them,  as  among  all  sick  and  wounded  men,  to  lose  hope  in  the 
possibility  of  restoring  themselves  to  usefulness.  The  French 
Government  Agency  upon  which  the  training  and  physical  re- 
habilitation of  these  disabled  men  depend  is  known  as  the  National 
Office  for  the  Maimed  and  Invalided  of  the  War.  An  official 
summary  of  the  activity  of  this  organization  was  given  in  a  recent 
speech  by  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Management.  As  reported 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  this  general  statement  runs  as 
follows: 

The  greatest  encouragement  has  been  given  to  professional 
reeducation.  The  law  has  made  this  a  right  of  the  maimed 
soldier.  For  the  nation  it  constitutes  a  higher  social  duty. 
We  must  restore  to  economic  activity  all  these  men  who  only 
ask  to  give  their  efforts  so  far  as  they  may  be  able.  We  have 
supported  or  subsidized  in  the  largest  way  all  schools  and  all 
institutions  of  reeducation  which  have  been  founded  in  France 
and  Algiers.  The  improvised  efforts  of  private  initiative  at  so 
many  points  of  our  territory  during  the  war  have  thus  been  kepi 
up  and  developed  when  the  cessation  of  hostilities  might  ha\. 
made  their  urgency  seem  less  evident  to  some.  And  reeducation 
has  been  established  among  employers. 

The  law  joi  March  31,  1919,  gave  us  the  mission  to  grant 
allowances  to  the  infirm  and  invalided  of  the  war  while  they 
serve  their  apprenticeship  to  a  new  trade.  This  service  has 
been  organized  in  all  the  departments  of  France,  but  too  many 
of  the  maimed  and  invalided  are  still  unaware  of  their  rights  in 
this  matter.  Aid  and  burses  for  study  have  been  granted,  as 
well  as  important  subsidies  to  various  associations  or  works 
which  occupy  themselves  with  the  maimed,  invalided,  and  widows 
of  the  war. 

We  have  established  a  service  of  loans  on  honor.  The 
National  Office  grants  to  the  maimed,  invalided,  or  widows  pen- 
sioned from  the  war,  reeducated  or  readapted,  money  loans  that 
may  go  as  high  as  two  thousand  francs  to  help  sitting  them  up 
in  a  trade.  This  loan  is  given  at  J  per  cent,  interest  and  is 
payable  at  latest  in  ten  years.  Department  committees  can 
grant  loans  on  the  spot,  not  above  three  hundred  francs.  The 
only  security  asked  is  the  honorable  character  of  those  who  a-k 
for  the  loans. 

A  law  of  April  5,  1919,  concerning  workmen's  cooperative 
associations  for  production  decided  that  the  loans  made  by  the 
state  to  such  cooperative  associations  should  be  applied  for 
three-quarters  at  least  to  the  maimed,  invalided,  and  widows  of 
war  and  may  go  as  high  as  twice  the  net  assets  of  the  association. 
The  National  Office  grants  these  cooperative  associations  addi- 
tional loans  that  may  equal  the  assets,  but  not  beyond  six  thou- 
sand francs.  Thus  a  cooperative  association  of  the  maimed  of 
war  which  has  six  thousand  francs  at  its  disposition  can  obtain 
a  loan  of  twelve  thousand  francs  from  the  state  and  another 
ii  of  >ix  thousand  francs  from  the  National  Office,  and  so  bring 
up  its  capital  to  twenty-four  thousand  francs. 

We  have  lately  decided  to  use  a  first  sum  of  five  million 
I  nines  in  subsidies  of  department  offices  of  cheap  habitations 
which  they  are  to  build  or  arrange,  either  by  a  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty or  by  simple  leases,  for  the  maimed,  invalided,  and  widows 
of  war.  Wt  are  also  trying  to  begin  a  great-  effort  against  tuber- 
culosis contracted  in  the  army,  and  we  wish  to  give  aid  to  the 
families  of  such  tuberculosis  patients  who  are  in  hospitals. 
Finally,  we  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  public  employment 
offices,  and  we  intend  henceforward  to  grant  them  subsidies 
pro  rata   of   the   maimed,    invalided,   and   widows  of   war  whom 

they  have  effectively  placed,  provided  it  has  been  in  satisfactory 
conditions. 

France  is  short-handed  to  a  degree  that  can  not  be  understood 
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Nip  engine  trouble  in  tne  tud 

The  secret  of  keeping  your  car  powerful  and  smooth-running 


NEGLECT  puts  several  million  cars  in  the 
repair  shop,  two  or  three  times  as  often 
as  necessary.  The  modern  motor  car  is 
good  for  100,000  miles,  yet  how  few  ever  run 
half  the  distance  or  even  a  quarter  of  it. 

Neglect  shows  itself  in  difficult  starting — in 
the  motor  "going  dead  "  when  idling,  in  skipping 
when  suddenly  you  "give  her  the  gas,"  in  slug- 
gish, jerky  action  on  hills,  in  bucking  at  speeds 
below  7  or  8  miles  an  hour. 

Motor  sluggishness  may  be  due  to  carbonized 
cylinders,  sticking  valves,  sooted  spark  plugs, 
too  rich  a  mixture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  caused  by  the  backpressure  of  a  caking,  clog- 
ging muffler. 

To  know  just  which  is  at  fault  and  to  detect 
the  trouble  before  it  becomes  serious — is  the  new 
use  that  thousands  of  motorists  are  making  of 
the  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out. 

The  G-Piel  Cut-Out  will  tell  you  instantly 
whether  your  car's  lack  of  pep 
is  due  to  motor  or  muffler,  as  you 
can  cut  the  muffler  out  at  will. 
It  will  also  permit  you  to  adjust 
your  carburetor  to  the  powerful 
quick-burning  13  to  1  mixture  so 
that  hills  will  not  bother  you. 


The  G-Piel  also  makes  the  use  of  kerosene, 
wood  alcohol  and  patent  carbon-removers  a  suc- 
cess, as  it  prevents  the  loosened  deposit  being 
blown  into  the  muffler.  For  this  one  purpose  alone, 
a  G-Piel  Cut-Out  is  worth  many  times  its  cost. 

The  open  G-Piel  Cut-Out  gives  that  extra 
"ounce"  of  power  on  a  hard  pull  or  short 
"sprint,"  and  it  helps  cool  a  hot  engine. 

The  satisfaction  of  hearing  your  motor 

Every  enthusiastic  motorist  enjoys  the  sharp, 
clear  bark  of  a  powerful,  sweet -running  motor! 
A  hot  spark  in  every  cylinder!  Valves  opening 
wide  and  seating  tight!  Just  the  right  mixture 
from  carburetor!  Exhaust  gases  scavenging 
freely  through  the  G-Piel  Cut -Out! 

Select  the  right  size  cut-out  for  your  car  from 
the  G-Piel  chart  at  your  dealer's.  It  will  save 
its  cost  many  times  in  a  single  season. 

Sales   Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO. 
23  West  43d  Street  New  York 

THE   G-PIEL  COMPANY 


The  G-Piel  Pedal 
is  absolu  tely  posi- 

m  <•  in  action     It 

never    1 1 i C  ft  1 
Makes    operating 
any  cut-out  easy. 


The    G-Piel    . 

muffler.     10< 
haus:  must  - ' 
into  Kipen  air. 


(.IV!    o"1 


"s 


G-Piel  Muffler  Gut-Out 


Tells  the  motor's  secrets 
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(^y4  dream  come  true  — 

T^VERY  woman  has  a  cherished  dream  of 
*-*  color  effects  and  color  harmonies  in  her 
home.  Some  get  no  further  than  the  dream, 
because  they  think  its  realization  is  beyond 
the  length  of  their  purse. 

But  the  woman  who  discovers  Congoleum 
seal1  Rugs  makes  her  dream  come  true. 

She  finds  the  blues  and  tans  and  rose 
shades  in  patterns  that  express  the  best  art 
of  rug  designing. 

She  discovers,  too,  that  these  rugs  are  easy 
to  buv,  easy  to  lay  and  easy  to  clean,  but  not 
easy  to  wear  out.   Long  life  is  their  long  suit. 

They  Cost  Very  Little 

Their  cost  is  surprisingly  low;  a  7^x9 
foot  rug,  for  instance,  costs  but  $11.85. 

They  lie  flat  on  the  floor  and  need  no 
fastening.     They  do  not  "kick-up"  or  curl. 

They  are  especially  suited  to  rooms  where 
cleaning  must  be  frequent  because  so  mam 
little  feet  run  in  and  out  all  day  long.  A  damp 
cloth  revives  the  colors  in  a  few  minutes. 

Patterns  for  Every  Room 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the  complete 
assortment  of  patterns  among  which  you  are  sure 
to  rind  appropriate  rugs  for  every  room. 
3  x  4  $2A0        7'--  x    9      feet  SI  1.85 

3  x  6      feet    S.20         9x9      feet    14.25 
x  9      feet    9.75         9      x  10  K  feet    16.60 
9x  12  feet  $19.00 

i  rh  averaa*  JJ'>  higher  than  those  quoted  ; 
....  iher.      All   prices   subject  to  changs 

•'tic*. 

Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

And — Congoleum  [       Art-Rugs  are  guaranteed. 

i  he  Gold  Seal    pasted    on    the    face    of    every 

C  tngoleum  i£j  Art-Rug,and  on  every  two  yards 

of  the  roll  floor-covering,  means  exactly  what  it 

Satisfaction    guaranteed    or   your  money 

will  be  refunded." 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  Gold  Seal.  It  is  your 
insurance  against  substitution,  and  your  protection 
against  imitations. 

U  rlic  for  beautiful  Rug  Chart. 

Cojngoieum  Company 

PHIl  IDBLPHIA  SAN   FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 

MINN1   M'OLIS  DALLAS  MONTREAL 


French  cities  and  country  does  not  enable  an  American  to 
appreciate.     As  we  read: 

One  out  of  every  three  able-bodied  Frenchmen  has  died  of 
the  war  or  been  disabled  by  it  permanently.  The  proportion  i- 
much  greater  if  disablement  is  counted  for  every  reduction  of 
producing  and  wage-earning  power.  The  French  nation  neecb 
thai  its  very  leasl  working  power  surviving  from  the  war  be  re- 
cuperated. It  is  equally  necessary  thai  bo  large  a  number  of 
male  citizens  shall  not  be  left  withoul  independent  activity  or 
iccupied,  and  so  become  a  burden  of  care  and  discontent  on 
tin-  community. 

On    the  other  hand,   such    men    have   a    peculiar  claim   on    the 

spontaneous  charity  which  sets  itself  to  remedy  physical  and 

social  ills  by  private  effort   and  cooperation.      ThU8,   in  addition 

to  the  multitude  of  French  works,  there  have  been  from  the 
beginning  of  the  body-destroying  war  American  workers  for 
French  blinded  soldiers,  a  union  of  the  foreign  colonies  of  Paris 

for  the  reeducation  of  those  maimed  Of  limb,  and  so  on  endlessly 

with  much  expenditure  of  money  and  often  with  wide-spreading 
results.  Such  charities,  however  vast  their  resources,  can  cover 
only  a  portion  of  the  need  in  a  population  which  has  suffered 
vitally  as  the  French  people  have  suffered  from  the  war  during 

four  years  and  a  good  part  of  a  fifth.  Government  may  use  and 
encourage,  and  particularly  ought  not  to  hamper,  such  private 
efforts  for  the  unending  need,  hut  it  must  also  work  out  its  own 
public  duty.  This  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  as  time 
goes  on  and  the  need  becomes  an  old  story  and  private  initiative 

is  lessened. 

France,  compared  with  the  United  States,  has  what  may  seem 
an  advantage  on  paper,  but  which  is  a  difficulty  in  practise. 
France  has  an  absolutely  centralized  administration  with  noth- 
ing like  the  American  ability  of  States,  counties,  and  townships 
to  grapple  separately  with  their  own  local  problems  and  tax  and 
organize  themselves  accordingly.  Sooner  or  later  everything 
has  to  come  up  to  Paris  to  be  registered  or  decided.  Yet  local 
interest  and  authority  are  essential  where  disabled  soldiers  have 
to  be  left  with  their  families  or  in  familiar  surroundings,  which 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  recover  some  part  of  their  working 
activity.  This  explains  the  government  wheels  within  wheels 
that  have  had  to  be  set  in  motion  throughout.  France  tor  the 
braining  and  employment  of  maimed  and  invalided  soldiers. 

France  would  not  be  France  if  this  did  not  involve  highly 
detailed  texts  of  law  and  government  decrees  and  superabun- 
dance of  red  tape  and  docketed  papers.  Even  these  show  what 
the  clear  French  mind  recognizes  as  the  work  that  must  be  done. 
This  also  explains  the  criticism  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  eager 

individuals  with  all  slate  and  community  work,  but  no  country 
in  the  world  with  any  amount  of  private  cooperation  could 
suffice  for  the  entile  work  there  is  to  do.  It  is  too  soon  to 
add  up  the  figures  of  the  result  of  such  work  in  France,  where 
ideally  war  aid  is  scarcely  done  with. 

During  the  war,  in  1917,  one  difficulty  arising  from  the  mental 
transition  of  war  to  peace  was  already  making  itself  felt.  It  was 
taken  up  in  a  leaflet  issued  at  that  time  by  a  league  for  reeducat- 
ing soldiers  for  farm-work: 

"I    know    very   well  some  ill-disposed   minds   pretend   that    the 

pension  to  which  invalided  soldiers  have  a  right,  will  be  dimin- 
ished for  those  who  will  be  able  to  work.  That,  is  a  mistake, 
and  ymi  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  pension  is  duv  it  is  granted, 
BO  to  speak,  more  to  the  mutilation  than  to  the  maimed  man. 
Mere  is  an  example: 

"A  notary's  clerk  when  he  writes  uses  his  left  hand  and  arm 
>ul.v  to  hold  his  paper.  Now  if  he  has  been  wounded  and  lost 
a  part  of  the  movement  of  his  left-  arm,  it  will  not  prevent  him 
Writing  with  his  right  hand  as  he  did  before  the  war.  lb-  can 
practis,.  his  trade  as  notary's  clerk  just  as  he  did  before  and 
earn  exactly  the  same  wages.  Well.  Government  as  you  call  it, 
or  the  Pension  Service,  has  nothing    to  do  with    what   he  earns. 

He  will  have  regularly  his  pension  and  it  will  be  ad.hd  every 

month  to  his  wages. 

"I  don't  say  it.  was  a  lucky  stroke  for  you  to  receive  a  bullet 
or  pieee  of  shrapnel,  but  you  must  understand  nothing  can 
suppress  your  pension.  So  it.  is  greatly  to  your  a. haulage  to 
look  out  for  means  to  earn  a  living  besides.      Remember  that    if 

you  come  to  earn  as  much  as  you  did  before  the  war  you  can 

put  aside  what  the  nation  gives  you.  and  in  a  few  years  that 
may  enable  you  to  buy  cattle  and  little  by  little  get  a  farm  for 

yourself." 

This  leaflet  has  been  reissued  by  the  National  Office,  because 

even  the  very  moderate  pension  given  the  French  soldiers  can 
be  used  to  dissuade  them  from  trying  to  earn  a  living.  In  France. 
where  .".('.  per  cent,  of  the  population  still  live  on  open  farms, 
the  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers  for  farm-work  i-  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  the  National  Office.      It   happens  to 
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be  ;d-o    the   h  .. 

of  the  imagination  for  d<  I 

Tie 

tion-.  aidi  d  bj  m<  dical 
of  farm-v  oi 

longer-   I 

work"  d  out  modifies 
according  to  t he  mul ilatii 

shortened  and 

ad  of  In  mi'  -i  raigl 
A  singli    : 

show    the   .  ndl( 

soldiers.     Tin  ii 

no  practical  classification  can  be    madi 

true,   but    It 

continual   ae  co  int    i  i    li 

Heed. 

The  French  mi  dical  .  ly 

with  m\  em,  ficial  limb-  and  appliai 

variet  ies  of  agric  il 

had    in  if   this,   and    t  h<     Le 

Maimed    Soldier-    for    Farm    Work    label-    pleasant!] 

example-:    "This  photograph  »  at  not 

few    miles   from    Pari-  It    add-   a-   an    i 

difficulties  t  hat  maj   1><   appri  hi  ndi  d        In 
of  machines  is  going  to  become  mon  and  mor* 
may  soon  be  the  conductor-  of  agricultural  mac  him 
you  may  never  have  heard 

Such  examples  are  more  obi  ious  in  agric  ill 
in  industry  or  commerci   or  the  laboi  ial  life.     It 

require  a  volume  to  enumi  rate  all  the  els 
bring  out   in  further  relief  the  measureli 
the  French  Goi  ernment . 
through  community  help  for  n««<i-  varying  ivitl 

million  and  a   half  maimed  and   invalided   Bold 

Il    may   be  said    thai    the   -am,    infinite     .arutv    of  appb'i 

is  necessary  in  public  assistance    through  hospitals.     So  mu 
the  more  reason  for  suspending  final  judgment  on  thi 
of  the  mea.-ures  organized  m  France.     In  ti  from  m 

we  shall  have  a  right  to  ask  whether  tl  •  able-bodii 

have  been  recuperated  for  -una  ot   'In    commui 

whether  thev    have  in  large  number-  slumped   into  a   social   re 

duiim.  as  was  too  often   the  case    with   the  mere  nar 
the  old   riffime.      The  poiluS,   who  win    -impl; 

in  self-deli  use,  might  easily  1»  com 

letn  for  tin  imselvi  -.  if  it  did  not  involve  the  workil 

social  machine  which  the  French  -tat. 

What   organization   has  tin    French  -tat«    so  tar  !• 
A    complete    law     for    reeducation    and 

Maimed  and  Invalided  Soldiers  was  voted  a-  earlj 

of  January.    L918.      The   office    it-elf    i  n    at    wol 

government   initiative,  -tin-.    March     1916       I 
been  carried  on  bj   successivi    Presidential  di 
26  and   September  24,    1918,   and    Man),    Is.    1919 
law   alreadx   cited  of  April   ">.   1919      all 

tion  of  state  officials  with  private    associations  and  work-.     In 
the  National  Office  and  department  committei 
associations  and  works  bavi    'Inn-  repi  in 

tin-  state  subsidies.     Moreover,  it   ie  th<    d< 
committees  that  deal  directly  with  the  disabli 
own  districts  and  with  tin    private    work-  of  a 
The    National    Office    has   ju-1    b 

Government  from  tin  Ministry  of  Labor 

to  the  new    and   -<par.Ui     Mini-trv    of   Pensions.       ! 

position  is  of  a  type  which,  in  spit,  of  its  -< .  ming 
lias  often  worked  efficiently  in  a  government  a< 
i-  dependent  at  every  turn  on  Parliament. 

The  Minister  is  dent  .  and 

who  must  be  French  i 
b>  a  government  d< 
There  are  liv ,   -.  nat 
of  each  of  I  he  Mine 
Agriculture.  Marim 
Public  Instruction,  ami  I 
ployer  and   one   workman 

each  of  the  higher  com 

Btruction,  agricultui 

Public   Assistance  ;    a  ho 

fessional  reeducation  d 

the  war.  chosen  pi  i 

chosen  in  associatii 

the  maimed  and  in> alided 

their  special  compe  tenra  works 

\a\    member   who   absents    htm-,  If   fr 
plenary  assemblies  of  the  National  Office,  or  fr. 
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M,m   to  which  he  belongs,  may   be  replaced  by  the 
Min  The  memb<  rs  serve  for  thr<  e  years. 

Then    is  a  threefold  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Office  through  an  administrative  committee,  a  reeducation  com- 
mittee,  and  an  improvemenl  council,  each  composed  of  twelve 
iibers.     For  the  registration  of  the  disabled  soldiers,  their 
ducation,  employment,  and  general  aid   these  acl   with   the 
department  and  local  committees.     They  also  look  out  for  em- 
ployments  when    ilif   local   committees   fail    according   to   the 
in    of  the  mutilation  and  the  needs  of  separate  industries 
and  regions. 

On    paper    the    national    organization    seems    complete.     In 
reality  one  year  ago  the  committees  of  forty-four  of  the  eighty- 
.  ii  departments  of  Prance  were  at  work. 


ALARMING   INCREASE   OF   OLD   MAIDS 
AND    BACHELORS    IN    NEW    ENGLAND 


c 


1UPID     HAS     DEFINITELY     LOCATED    his    arch 

enemy:    he   is  the  High  Cosl  of    Living,"  observes  a 
Boston  investigator  of  the  allied  subjectsof  economies 
and   romance.      H   the   small   champion   of  romance   has  bi 

having  a  hard  time  to  hold  his  own  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country,  in  most  parts  of  New  England  the  High  Cost  of  Living 
has  him  decidedly  on  the  run.  This  pari  of  the  country,  long  a 
sufferer  through  the  tendency  of  its  young  men  to  seek  oppor- 
tunity elsewhere,  has  been  harder  hit  than  mosl  other  parts 
by  the  period  of  economic  readjustment  following  the  war.  The 
New  England  "old  maid"  is  growing  as  numerous  in  life  as  in 
fiction  -almost  too  numerous,  in  fact,  to  continue  to  be  a  joke. 
"The  repeated  attacks  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living  upon  the 
purses  of  the  young  men."  as  Elizabeth  Ellam  sums  the  matter 
up  in  the  Boston  Herald,  "are  responsible  to  a  very  large  extent 
for  the  rapid  falling  marriages  throughout   Xew  England. 

The  High  Cosl  of  Living  for  one  makes  the  High  Cost  of  Loving 
two  comparatively  out  of  the  question."     Peoph  are  finding 
out,   she  says,   that    there   is  little  truth   in   tin-  old   saying  that 
"two  can  live  cheaper  than  one."  illy   when  a  Living  for 

one  requires  all  of  the  resource-  in  sight,  and  sometimes  1. 
'deficit.     This   is   particularly   true  of   the   so-called   "half-way 
class"  of  the  population.     To  quote  her  analysis: 

While  marriages  among  one  class  have  taken  a  jump,  marriage 
for  another  class  lias  practically  stopl  altogether.  This  is  indi- 
cated In  the  marriage  License  bureau  of  Boston,  and  what  is 
true  of  the  situation  in  Bo-ton  is  true  of  all  Xew  England  as 
well.  Mechanics,  plumbers,  steam-litters,  and  boiler-makers 
are  bet  t.er  able  to  marry  than  e\  er  before  and  t  hey  are  doing  it — 
earlj  and  often.  But  clerks,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  and  men 
of  the  class  that  -lands  directly  between  Hie  professional  man 
and  the  laborer  are  not  marrying  at  all  or  in  such  a  small 
proportion  that   they  are  hardly  noticeable. 

The  New  England  school-teacher  or  stenographer,  office- 
girl,  or  secretary  who  has  been  t  he  logical  mate  of  t  his  man  of  t  he 
half-way  class  has  been  forced  to  one  of  two  decisions  to  marry 
into  one  of  the  other  classes  or  not  to  marry  at  all.  As  a  con- 
e,  the  rank-  of  the  so-called  "old  maids"  of  a  century 
the  bachelor  girls  of  to-day,  are  daily  receiving  recruits 
who  would  normally  be  enrolling  as  housewives  and  mot! 
had  the  high  cosl  of  living  nol  permanently  crippled  poor  Cupid 

and  drh  en   f 1 1 in   from   I  In    field. 

The   B  istoil   marriage  licen  ,11   tells  the  story  in  concise 

figures.  Of  th<  first  five  hundred  marriage  licenses  issued  in 
1920,  onlj   thirty-six  of  them  1  men  wl  their  occu- 

pations  a-   clerks   or   salesmen        Only    three   bookkeepers   out    of 

hundred  applied  for  licenses  to  wed.  But.  machinists, 
electricians,  laundry  -  workers,  plumbers,  boiler-makers,  and 
men  <>f  the  professions  seemed  rather  to  be  incited  to  matrimony 
instead   of  being   prevented   by   ii  rything 

from  bread  and  shoe-  to  wood.  coal,  and  rents. 

And  t  he  reason? 

"The  high  cost  of  I  ered  Edward  W.  McGlennon, 

\\  ho.  as  citj  regist  rar,  sees  all  of  i  he  figures  and  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  anal;  'Tie  clerk  and  I  he  bookkeeper  is  about 
the  only  man  w  ho  has  not  had  his  -alary  raised  since  1915.  His 
livii              uses  have  practically   doubled  in  that   time,  but   his 

.allied    ;,  id-till. 

Tin    actual  figu  •!  lor  the  \  ear   1918 

boul   i :  I'h.  i  --.77o  n  -  in 
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notici   a  great  difference  in  the  class  to  whom  they  were  issued, 

and    1  he   dilVerellce    tell-    t  he    -lory. 

"The  men  who  have  benefited  by  war-work  have  been  in  a 
position  to  marry.  They  have  earned  more  money  than 
■  before  in  their  tives  and  they  have  married.  Machinists 
have  never  seen  such  prosperous  times  and  such  fat  wage-; 
neither  have  electricians  or  steam-fitters,  or  even  the  day 
laborer.  These  men  are  affluent;  they  can  afford  to  marry 
to-day,  and  a  stud}  ..f  the  hcenses  issued  -hows  you  that  they 
do  marry. 

"But  the  poor  clerk  who  also  wishes  to  marry  is  unable  to  do 
so.  He  makes  barely  enough  to  live  upon,  and  he  knows  that 
it  would  not  b(  possible  to  <l\-  idt  thai  sum  in  two  at  the  present 
rate  of  things. 

"The  housil  'ion.  too.  ha-  been  and  -till  is.  a  big  factor 

in  the  matrimonial  question!  Even  should  the  clerk  decidt 
that  his  salary  was  sufficient  to  venture  into  matrimony,  it  is 
seldom  equal  to  the  present  high  n 

"In  Dorchester,  there  have  been  a  number  of  couples  whom  I 
know  who  have  been  forced  to  go  out  into  the  smaller  town-. 
because  then    was  not   a  '  at    vacanl   there,  at  any  price. 

This  in  spite  of    the  fact   that   two  years  or    so  ago  there    v 
sixty  new  tenement-houses  built,     '"here  ha-  been  no  buil 
anyw  here  around  Boston  since  before  I  he  war.  with  the  excepl 
of  a  few  single  houses  that   wer<    erected  last  fall  and  finis 
just   as  the  w  inter  set   in. 

"Then     take  the  furniture  question.     If  the  poor  clerk  could 
;d  tic  wife  ami  the  hou-e     how  about  tin    furniture'.'     II 
you    bought    any  furniture  during  the   past    few  years-  and 
you   know    how  it    has  jumped  in  price'.'     Furniture  and  rugs 
the  prices  of  both  are  eii i  in  \\  out  of  proportion  with  the 
terials  off.  red. 

"The  housing  question  ha-  been  a  problem  that  was  r>  cognizi  d 
everywhere  by  the  Government,  while  locating  its  war-works. 
In  Quincy  and  on  the  Weymouth  road,  there  wire  some  good 
houses  built  by  the  Government,  a-  a  solution  to  the  housing 
problem  during  war-time.  Now  that  the  war-work  is  ended  and 
the  shops  there  clo-ed.  these  houses  will  be  released  for  other 
tenants  and  will,  of  course,  offer  a  partial  solution  for  people  of 
that   section. 

"But  it  is  that   trinity-  -the  failure  of  his  wages  to  be  raised 
to  an  amount    proportionate  with  the  increased  cost   of  living, 
the  housing  problem,  and   the  high  cosl   of  the  necessities 
life      that   makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  young  man  of  the 
middle  class  to  contemplate  marriage  to-day." 

Even  the  returned  soldier  has  found  difficulties  in  the  matri- 
monial pathway,  and  only  those  who  were  engaged  when  they 
went  o\  erseas  have  manage. I  to  fulfil  their  contract-.  There  was 
almost  a  tidal  wave  of  matrimony  among  "Yankee  Division" 
veterans  when  the  boys  came  home,  but  this  has  subsided,  and 
the  combination  of  securing  a  good  job  and  having  a  good  time 
has  blocked  a  number  of  weddings.  As  for  the  main  difficulty, 
We  read: 

'sii.s  actually  prove  an  increase  of  almost    1(X)  per 
in  all  living  expenses  since  August,   1914.  when  the  war  really 
began.     This  increase  has  manifested  itself  especially  in  these 
line-:    Clothing,   food,   sundries,   fuel,  light,  heat,  and   shelter. 
The  proportionate  increase  is:    Clothing,    UK)  per  cent.:    food, 
'in   per  cent.:    sundries.  63  per  cent.:    fuel,  light,  and  heat,  51 
cent.,  and  shelter,  28  per  cent. 
Other  statistics,  taken   from  the  government   figures,  showing 
increases    pul    into   effect    in    railroad    wage-scales   from    1916 
1918,  ar.  ..i  interest.     They  tell  the  story  of  the  underpaid  clerk, 
the  poor-salaried  bookkeeper,  a-  eloquently  as  it  could  be  told 
n  ().  Henry  or  painted  by  an  old  master. 
In  1916   some   classes   of   clerks    in    the   government    railway 
employ  were  receiving   $99.16  per   month.      These    were    in- 
-.d  to  $120.67  in   1918.     Other  clerks,  rated  "clerks  below 
$900,"    re<  156.86  in    191,6,  and   in    1918   were  increased 

to  $57.33. 

I  ook  at  the  other  increases  for  the  same  period  of  time  in 
thi'  same  tabh    of  figutf  S: 

1918 
Machinists  1100  i-'  SIS 

102  16  199  60 

Masons  77  17  108.33 

Machinists' helpers  58.01  1 17.17 

.  tricians  79  7i  144  25 

Traveling  agents   solicitors  130.54  130.83 

While  it  is  presumed  that  clerks  and  bookkei  pers  must  oat 
and  li\e  somewhere,  must  wear  clot  Iks  and  dress  better,  even, 
than  do  machinists'  helpers,  for  example,  tin  increase  in  wages 
do,-  in.;  -e.  in  to  indicate  thai  fact.  Even  last  year  a  govern- 
ment iner,  |2  m  a  year  or  $20  a  month,  for  clerks  in  the 
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When  Pel iabilily  Counts 

Death  lies  in  the  wake  of  defective  signals.  With  life  hang- 
ing on  the  fraction  of  a  second  your  signal  must  be  sure. 
Lightning  quick  as  the  thought  that  prompts  it,  the 

EXPLOSION   WHISTLE 

WARNS  EVERY  TIME 

never  fails  to  function.       Instant  action -compelling,  the  BUE1  L  is 

sensitive  to  slightest  touch,  yet  may  he  sounded  as  loudly  or  softly  as 
occasion  requires. 

Replacing  priming  cup,  the  BUELL  converts  tremendous  pressure  thus 
obtained  into  a  note  of  warning,  distinctively  characteristic  of  the  motor 
car — the  vibrant  voice  of  the  engine  itself. 

Adopted  as  equipment  by  over  75 
manufacturers.  The  only  signal 
with  a  ten-year  guarantee.  Easily 
installed  on  any  car,  simple  to  oper- 
ate and  never  needs  adjustment. 

In  Single  Tone  or  Chime.  Your 
dealer  will  supply  you. 

BUEXL  MANUFACTURING  POMPANY 

Cottage  Grove  Avenue  at  30th     -     Chicago,  Illinois 
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government  employ,  which  became  effective  then,  did  not  Any- 
where mar  take  care  of  the  increase  in  living  expei 

When  the  clerk  whose  salary  averages  between  $1,200  and 
$1,400  a  year  compares  his  flat-pay  envelop  with  that  of  the 
.  with  th<-  paper-hanger,  the  painter,  the  mason,  or 
the  shoeworker,  is  it  any  wonder  thai  he  is  discouraged?  For 
the  man  who  shovels  snow  at  the  rate  of  ninety  cents  an  hour, 
the  paper-hanger,  who  works  at  the  same  wage,  the  shoe- 
worker,  wli  i  brought  hi  up  to 
$43.20  a  week,  is  a  prince  compared  to  the  clerk. 

small   wonder,  then,  that    the  clerk  and  the  bookie 
become  discouraged,  thai  they  decide  to  do  something  radical  to 
remedy  conditions?     Denied  the  ability   to  marry  through  vi 
financial  disability,  is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  they  are  deciding 
that  something  must  be  done? 

What,  then,  is  the  clerk  go  do  aboul  it?     What  is  any 

man*with  a  particle  of  backbone,  a  shred  of  ambition, or  a  grain 
of  reasoning  ability  going  to  do  when  he  sees  the  vocation  that 
he  has  either  chosen  or  been  forced  into  proving  inadequate  for 
his  daily  needs? 

The  census  of  1920  has  the  answer  all  ready.  The  census  of 
1920,  almost  eompli  u  d,  is  going  to  show  New  England  in  plain 
figures  of  black  and  white  that  she  is  losing  in  population,  and 
that  the  Middle  West  is -gaining  what  she  has  lost.  The  pride 
of  New  England  is  leaving  her  to-day,  driven  away  by  her  nig- 
gardly hand  to  the  more  opulent  and  promising  West. 

Failing  to  find  a  foothold  on  the  granite  shores  of  XeAV  En- 
gland, the  young  man  who  has  been  tiie  hope  of  New  England — 
the  boy  who  she  belies  ed  would  t  ill  her  farms,  manage  her  indus- 
tries, plant  her  broad  acres,  and  harvest  her  field-  -is  turning 
his  face  westward.  To  paraphrase  the  old  hymn,  the  West,  a 
land  with  milk  and  "money  blest,"  beckons  with  a  golden  finger. 
And  New  England  youth  is  following  that  finger  in  large  numbers 
to-day. 

Not  only  is  the  underpaid  clerk  closing  his  ledger  and  parking 
his  pen  for  good,  stacking  up  his  yard-stick  and  throwing  aside 
his  sales-book,  but  the  young  farmer  and  the  underpaid  youth  of 
other  occupations  are  following  his  example. 

The  census  returns  will  show  that  in  Xew  England  there  are 
whole  towns  in  which  there  are  only  children  and  the  old  people 
left.  In  Maine,  in  New  Eampshire,  in  Vermont,  and  on  Cape 
Cod,  this  is  the  story  repeated  again  and  again  to  the  man  or 
the  woman  who  stopt  at  the  door  and,  with  pencil  in  hand,  ac- 
counted for  the  family.  A  few  questions  bring  out  the  truth  of 
the  situation: 

Winn  have  the  boys  gone?  The  Xew  England  girl  knows! 
She  has  watched  her  own  brother'-  catch  the  first  thrill  of  ambi- 
tion; she  ha-  seen  them  go  and  she  ha-  -eeii  the  brothers  of  her 
friend-  following  the  same  trail.  And  dee])  down  in  her  sturdy, 
aching  Xew  England  heart  she  ha-  known  that  with  the  New 
England  boy  go  her  hopes  of  a  Xew  England  home  of  her  own, 
with  a  Xew  England  husband  ami  a  father  of  her  Xew  England 
children. 

T(    as,  with  her  flowing  fields  of  oil  that   is  already  then    and 

promise  of  untold  wealth:  Ohio,  with  her  acrid  smell  of  rubber 

t a<  i "ii      .    I  >•    roit,  with  her  din  of  banging,  clanging  factories  in 

which   the  automobile  industry   thrives:    all  of  these  are  calling 

to  1  he  youth  of  Xew  England,  w hile  they  hold  alofl  bulging  pay- 
envelops  and  promise  an  abundance  that  the  X .  '.  England 
yout ii  has  never  known. 

And  the  I  -land  girl  stays  at  home.     She  helps  the  old 

people,  shi  th<   districl  school,  and  she  "lives  around," 

when  the  old  people  are  finally  laid  at  rest.  The  same  opulence 
of  the  W  e-t  that  spells  opportunity  for  the  boy,  spells  tragedy 
and  loneliness  for  the  Xew  England  girl,  for  seldom  does  she 
follow  ii)   the  I  of  her  brother.      The  women  are  always 

the  on.  3taj    at    home  and    wait   -and    the   Xew    England 

girl  knows  that  she  may  waste  her  life  waiting  for  the  boy  who 
ha  ten      in  the  Wt  st. 

Jos(  I'll  I,.  Garrity,  whose  district,  a-  census  enumi  em- 

braces* all  of  the  towns  from  Brookline  to  the  tip-end  of  Cape 
<  !od,  tells  a  sad  story  of  tow  n-  t  hat  are  practically  dying  of  mal- 
nutrition.     There    is  iugh    young   blood    hit    in    them    to 

nourish  them  and  on  the  industry  of  the  towns. 

"There  are  68  towns  in  my  district,"  Mr.  Garrit;  "and 

in  some  of  them  there  is  not  a  man  between  25  and  Id  left. 
Their  are  only  the  old  men  and  women  and  the  verj  young 
children.     Jusl  m  as  the  l>.  old  enough  to  go,  they 

leave  for  the  cities  or  for  some  part  of  the  country  where  there 
irtunity  for  them.  lo  not   remain  in  the  ('ape 

towns  s  ■     dan  t  h<  »mp<  lied 

"Th<  in  population  this 

an    two 
i  in  April,  ii 


-m  when  the  cranberry  bogs  were  just  opening  up  on  the 
( (ape,  and  many  of  the  people  enumerated  wen-  simply  working 
on  the  cranberry  bogs.  One  of  the  towns  there  showed  a  de- 
erease  of  400  in  population  since  the  last  <■<  nsus.  but  an  in- 
vestigation showed  that  this  was  due  en; inly  to  the  cranberry- 
workers  who  were  getting  the  bog-  into  shape   in  L915. 

"Then  i-  another  reason,  tho.  and  that  is  the  important  one. 
Tin    I  offers  no  opportunity  for  the  young  man — there  is 

nothing  for  him  to  do,  no  manufacturing,  no  industry  of  any  kind, 
and  lie  is  obliged  to  leave  there.  Then  transportation  facilities 
are  so  bad  and  have  been  steadily  yetting  so  much  worse  that 
he  i  away  and  live  in  the  big  towns  or  cities,  if  he  is  ever 

going  to  get  anywhen  . 

-  "The  story  that  is  true  of  the  Cape  is  going  to  prove  true  of 
all  New  England.  Xew  England  is  going  to  show-  a  deon 
in  population  that  is  not  expected  and  that  is  going  to  be  a  sur- 
prize when  the  figures  are  available.  I  have  two  cities  in  my 
district,  Quincy  and  Brockton.  Neither  is  going  to  show  the 
increase  thai  i-  expected  this  year. 

"When  the  last  census  was  tak<  n.  Quincy  had  a  large  showing 
because  of  the  workers  in  the  navy-yard  there.  That  work 
has  stopt  now  and  already  people  are  Leaving  Quincy.  They 
have  gone  away  to  remain  until  the  work  starts  up  again.  It 
was  estimated  thai  this  coming  census  should  show  Quincy  wbh 
a  population  of  60,000.  We  will  not  show  60,000  when  the 
figure-  are  all  in. 

"In  Brockton  there  is  a  slightly  different  story.  Brockton 
has  many  shoe-factories  and  the  work  has  been  good  and  there 
are  several  thousands  of  young  men  working  there  who  figure 
in  the  census  returns.  They  are  the  lloating  population.'  They 
go  where  the  work  is  good. 

"But  the  story  of  Cape  Cod  is  a  different  story.  All  over  the 
Cape  to-day,  if  you  drive,  you  will  find  abandoned  farmhot; 
or  you  will  find  an  old  couple  living  all  alone,  content  to  get 
along  on  what  they  have.  Then  is  nothing  to  do,  and  they 
live  on  the  little  money  that  they  have  saved.  Of  course,  living 
is  much  lower  there  than  in  the  cities,  and  they  can  make  a  Utile 
go  a  good  ways." 

From  Maine  comes  the  story  of  farms  and  towns  where  there 
are  no  males  at  all  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  The 
boys  who  left  the  farm  for  overseas  returned— but  not  to  the 
farm.  They  had  seen  life,  had  developed,  and  when  they  did 
return  they  sought  for  opportunities  tlnu  the  farm  or  the  town 
lib  of  Xew  England  could  not  offer  them.  And  so  they  went 
away,  leaving  the  girl,  the  farm,  and  the  old  folk  behind  them. 
The  Cape  Cod  boy.  we  read,  did  the  same  thing: 

He  rushed  to  the  aid  of  his  country,  dropping  his  fishing-tackle 
and  his  lobster-pots  as  he  ran.  His  dory  dropt  to  pieces  on  the 
shore  waiting  for  his  return,  and  his  dog  wandered,  forlorn  and 
lonesome,  up  and  down  the  sandy  beaches  where  he  had  roamed 
with  his  master.  The  master  returned  finally,  but  he  did  not 
return  for  good.  He  turned  his  face  once  more  away  from  ("ai>e 
Cod — and  this  time  he  planned  only  to  return  '"once  in  a  while" 
to  "see  the  folks." 

The  "black  roads"  to  which  the  Cape-Coddcr  points  with 
pride  opened  up  the  Cape  as  a  summer  playground  of  infinite 
possibility.  It  proved  a  friend  to  the  native,  for  it  brought  the 
affluent  summer  visitor  to  his  door — that  summer  visitor  whom 
he  could  cheerfully  charge  just  aboul  three  times  what  any 
article  was  worth.  Bui  the  "black  roads"  that  led  into  Cape 
(  lod  also  led  away  from  it.  and  the  road  that  pointed  opportunity 
to  the  native  farmer  also  pointed  opportunity  to  escape  to  his 
son.  The  boys  followed  the  "black  roads"  back  to  tin  cities  and 
the  towns  and  they  remained  then-. 

In  the  summer-time  the  boys  return  for  a  brief  while.  Perhaps 
they  help  the  old  people  with  the  gardens,  growing  the  garden- 
truck  for  which  the  summer  visitor  pays  such  exorbitant  pri< 
perhaps  they  drive  automobiles  over  the  Cape,  showing  the 
summer  visitor  the  points  of  interest,  also  at  exorbitant  j>ric<  s. 
And  in  summer-time  Cape  Cod  i-  happ\  again. 

The  girls  don  their  prettiesl  gowns  and  daintiest  hats.  Tho 
mothers  smile  and  the  fathers  expand  and  tell  Btories,  for  tho 
"boys"  are  home.  The  lobster-pots  are  set.  and  the  dog  runs 
in  circles  out  of  sheer  delighl  at  the  return  of  the  prodigal 
Hut  when  the  lirst  chill  winds  of  autumn  ruffle  the  smooth  waters 
and  tin  season  end-,  back  go  the  boys  to  the  towns  again.  And 
tin  dreadful  loneliness  descends  once  more  upon  the  old  folks, 
who  settle  down  in  hopeless  apathy  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
summer  of  another  year,  for  all  the  world  like  the  old  people 
of  M;n  '(  rlimk'-  "Blue  Bird.'"  who  only  came  to  life  in  heaven 
when  the  children  on  earth  thoughl  of  them. 

th<  Cap.  Cod  girls  ari  left  behind.  The  statistics  show, 
however,  that  main  of  th.  girls  do  settle  their  problems  by  mar- 
riage with  a  widower,  a  man  generally  twice  their  age.     Many  of 
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MODERN  .MOTOR  CARS 

THE  Moon  responds  so  readily  to  spark  and  throttle  that  one 
almost  forgets  it  is  a  thing  of  mechanical  parts.  The  high- 
speed motor  accelerates  from  the  pace  of  a  walk  to  45  and  50 
miles  an  hour  with  lightning-like  rapidity  and  without  a  single 
false  vibration. 

Motor  flexibility  is  made  absolute  by  a  matchless  oiling  system 
that  lubricates  automatically  under  all  conditions  oi  speed  and 
strain. 

The  finish  and  fit  of  body  parts  give  visual  evidence  oi  Moon 
capacity  for  sturdy  performance.  Full  cord  tire  equipment  cush- 
ions its  pathway.  These  and  the  many  other  Moon  endowments 
are  included  at  a  price  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 


Moon  Motor  Car  Company 


St.  Louis,  u.  s.  a. 


Hand-tufted)  Spanish  (tan) 
leather  upholstery  was  adopted 
fortheMoon  years  ago,  as  a  result 
<>f  experiments  thai  proved  its 
incomparable  worth. 
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FITNESS  for  the  particular  use  to 
which  they  are  to  be  put  should  be 
your  guide  in  selecting  the  woods  for  your 
home. 

Almost  any  wood  will  prove  satisfactory 
on  the  inside  of  the  house;  but  this  is  not 
true  on  the  outside,  where  the  wood  is 
exposed  to  heat  and  cold,  sun  and  wind, 
rain  and  snow. 

That's  why  it  is  important  for  you  to  get  the 
right  wood  on  the  outside.  The  wood  you  use 
there  will  determine  your  repair  charges  and  the 
appearance  of  your  house — both  vital  matters. 

White  Pine 

The  many  old  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
— in  New  England  dating  back  to  early  Colonial 
times     attest  the  durability  of  White  Pine. 


more  than 
without    warping, 


ust  last.  It  holds  its  place  perfectly 
splitting,  rotting'  or  opening  at  the 
joints,  even  in  the  most  delicate  mould- 
ings and  carvings. 

That  is  why  it  has  always  been  the 
preferred  wood  in  this  country  -why  it 
is  the  most  economical. 

"W  hite  Pine  in  Home-Building" 

utifully  illu  1  with  old  Colonial 

and  Modern  homes,  full  o\  valuable 
information  and  me- 

buildin  rt,  con. 

statement  of  the  merits  of  \\  hite  Pine. 
1    tor  it   now.      There  is   no  charge 
iome-buildi 


WHITE  r/.\  E  BUREAU, 

,  St.  P       ',   Minn. 
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tlif  real  Cape-Codders  have  bad  al  least 
two  wives,  and  some  of  them  thn 

Thus  is  the  girl  of  Cape  Cod  afforded  a 
matrimony   that    is   practically 

denied  her  by  the  boy  of  her  own  age,  who 
is  financially  nut  in  a  position  to  offer  her 
a  home.  Tlie  proof  of  tins  tendency  to 
marry  again— and  yet  again—  is  in  a  \isit  to 
any  real  od  "burying-ground" — for 

deal  h  and  not  the  dr.  oree  court  that 
robs  the  native  Cape-'  odder  of  the  partner 
of  his  jo  i  '\\  s. 

In  these  burying-grounds  it  is  no  uncom- 
i  se<  a  plot  v.  in  r<  in  sleeps  John 
Smith,  fur  example,  with  wife  number 
number  two.  and  oumber  three  resting 
amicably  in  the  same  plot.  Tli;i<  Is  some 
of   i  3s   feminine    population    ta 

care  of  in  ( !ape  <  "oil. 

The  tragedy  of  tin-  high  cost  of  living 
ed  itself  all  o-  er  \«  v.  England, 
and  to-day  New  England's  daughters  are 
about  to  pay  the  heaviest  toll  of  all.  For 
they  must  face  the  privation,  the  lack  of 
opportunity  that  is  driving  their  brothers 
aother  part  of  the  country  in  order  to 
make  a  living,  ami  they  pay  in  loneliness, 
in  a  barren  future  devoid  of  the  comforts 
of  hom<  .  husband,  and  children. 

Truly,  the  tragedy  of  the  New  England 
"old  maid"  is  a  real  one.  not  to  be  scoffed 

al.  or  to  In-  made  the  butt   of  rude  jest 
cheap  buffoonery.      It  is  a  rial  tragedj  and 
one  that   she  must  bury  deep  in  her  heart 
and  face  — aloin  . 


"TIT-BITS,'1    \   LONDON  JOI  RNALISTIC 
GOLD-MINE,   N<)\\    ;y000  ISSUES  OLD 

THE   "biggesl  gold-mine  in  newspaper 
history"    i-    -aid    to    be    the    London 

ly,  Tit-Bits,  whose  name  frequently 
appears  in  our  Spice  of  Life  columns. 
The  journal  was  founded  thirty-nine 
year-  ago  this  spring,  on  a  capital  of  only 
SI, 000,  bu1  it  was  so  cheap,  so  genuinely 
"comic,"  and  its  many  features  were 
presented  with  such  a  palatable  mixture  of 
sensationalism  and  intimacy  that  its 
fame'  spread  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire. "The  <  irei  n  l'n  "  it  is  called  b 
cockney  adorers,  because  of  the  bright 
green  cover  which  characterizes  it. 

The  paper  ha-  proved  the  firsl  "shop" 
of  many  a  famous  British  journalist  and 
newspaper   proprietor.     It    was   from 

that  "'a  clever  young  journalist," 
known  a-  Alfred  Harm-worth,  gained  the 
inspiration    which    led    him    to    found    the 

ion   I >,■  .  to  the  proprietorship 

of  the  London  Times  and  many  other 
publication-,  and  finally  to  Ids  elevation 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Viscounl  Xorth- 
cliffe.  sir  Arthur  Pearson's  firsl  job 
was    that     of    a     subeditor     of 

er  in   its  career   the  remarkable  little 
paper  employed    Lord    Riddell,   now   '< 
of    a     number    of    newspaper    companies. 

own  founder  afterward  became  the 
head  of  the  now-famou-  publishing  house 
of     George     Newnes.     The     romance     of 

.  .  |v  in  tin    fact    that   it 
built    up  by  a    man   who  knew    nothing  of 
newspapers.     A-    tin     London    correspon- 
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dent  of  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald 
quotes  Sir  Frank  Newnes,  son  of  the 
founder: 

When  my  father  started  Tit-Bit,  be 
had  no  experience  whatever  of  the  news- 
paper business.  Jle  was  a  commercial 
traveler  with  next  to  no  capital.  But  be 
was  certain  that  he  had  liii  on  an  idea  thai 
had!  in  it  the  assurance  of  success.  The 
British  Education  Act,  of  1872  had  added 
enormously  to  the  number  of  people  who 
wanied  'something  to  read.'     This  great 

public  wanted  to  be  educated  and  amused. 
They  wanted  to  know  things.  And  my 
father's  idea  was  to  produce  a  weekly 
paper  that,  in  his  own  words,  would 
"elevate,   instruct,   and   amuse." 

lie  walked  about-  Manchester  for 
vc.ks  endeavoring  to  obtain   the  capital 

that    lie    wanied    with    the    offer   of   a    lialf- 

share  of  all  the  profits  that  mi^lii  be 
made.  But  his  idea  was  new  and  capi- 
talists were  shy.  My  father  was  un- 
daunted, lie  knew  that  he  was  right. 
Others  might  be  skeptical.  He  was  sure. 
lie  believed  in  himself.  No  one  would 
help  him.  So  he  determined  to  briny;  the 
paper  out  by  himself.  With  consider- 
able difficulty  he  scraped  together  $1,000 

and  the  first   number  of  Til-Hits  appeared. 

Ih  printed  five  thousand  copies  and 
organized  his  own  gang  of  newsboys  to 
sell  them  in  the  si  nets  of  Manchester. 
All  the  copies  were  sold  in  two  hours 
and  the  boys  were  clamoring  for  more. 
Another  five  thousand  wen1  printed,  and 
e   were  sold   us  quickly. 

Ill  one  afternoon  the  success  of  Tit- 
Bits  was  assured.  My  father  had  been 
right,  lie  did  know  what  the  public 
wanied.  Within  six  months  eleven  rival 
papers  were  Started,  most  of  them  only 
to  die.  Within  a  year  he  was  offered 
$150,000  for  his  paper! 

"From  the  beginnning  my  father  was 
i'  to  yet  into  touch  with  his  readers, 
and  lo  this  end  he  always  gave  his  per- 
sonal    special     attention     to     the     Answers 

to  Correspondents,  which  he  regarded  as 

of    I  he    most     important     features    of 

the    paper.     For   over    twenty    years    he 

read     all     the    letters    received     from     his 
readers  and   dictated   replies,  and    he   thus 
ne  a    helpful  friend    to   thousands. 

It  was  on  this  same  principle,  according 
lo  the  correspondent,  that  Northcliffe,  or 
llarmsworth  as  he  then  was.  started  his 
first  paper  venture,  Answers  i<>  Co 
spondents,  now  known  as  Answers.  It  was 
to  prove   the   first  step  of  an  .unusually 

brilliant,  career. 

Another  such  man  began  in  Tit-Bits 
office.  Original  prize  competitions  have 
always  been  a  feature  of  the  paper  and 
have  unquestionably  been  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  of  its  success.  A  position 
on  the  staff  with  a  salar\  of  $500  a  year 
once  offered  as  a  prize  for  the  mosl 
urate  answers  to  a-  series  of  questions  on 
miscellaneous  subjects.  The  prize  was  won 
b>  Cyril  Arthur  Pearson,  a  young  man  who 
had  .just  left  Winchester  College.  Mr. 
1'  i-rson  showed  such  ability  and  energy 
that  he  was  \er\  soon  manager  and  assis- 
tant editor  of  the  paper.  Then  he  lefl 
Newnes  to  control  a  luisiness  of  his  own. 


Labor  Awaits 

Hopewell  Industries 

Thousands  of  former  workers  want  to  return  and  settle 

there  permanently.  Plentiful  supply  of  American 

labor  assured   to  manufacturers 

locating  at   I  [opewell 

HOMES    FOR    12,00(1    FAMI1  II 
AVAILABLE    VI    ONCE 

MANUFACTURERS  who  w.«nt  bigger  and 
investigate  the  opportunities  that  •hem  at  I -J  • 

Labor  is  plentiful  .it  Hopewell      The  most  I  jrv 

skilled  American  wori  ie  and  : 

Besides,  you  can  count  on  a  huge  labor  foK 

60,000 men,  who  worked  at  Hopewell  dwnijc  tlje  «»d.     T! 

these  former  workers,  from  all  over  the  country,  are  writing  I 
day  saying  they  are  ready  to  return  to  Hopewell      M 
to  bring  their  families  and    settle    permanently.     Others  wh 
families  at  Hopewell  want  to  come  back  to  them. 

More  important  still,  this  labor  is  unspoiled.      I 

living,  comfortable  homes  and  recreation  tacil  I  .1  an  it 

trial  haven  where  men  like  to  live  and  work  and  bring  up  th    i 

Housing  conditions  are  ideal.     Hopewell  h<  models 

and  attractiveness.    They  have  electric  lights,  water,  plumbing 
other  modern  conveniences. 

There  is  no  rent  profiteering  at  Hopewell.    W 

their  own  homes  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  or  rent  tlxm  U  r  Si 
$15  a  month. 

Besides  a   plentiful  supply  of  labor,  Hopewell  has  tl 
offer  you : 

Low  priced  power. 

Abundance  of  purest  water. 

Climate  mild  and  healthful. 

Rail  and  water  transportation  direct  and  economical. 

No  harmful  municipal  restriction  upon  industry 

Best  steam  coal  in  the  world  within  easy  reach. 

Let  us  show   you   how   you  too  an  avail  vo 
American  labor  and  the  other  wonderful  aO. 

Act  at  once.     Write  or  wire  for  additional  inform 
wonderful  opportunities  at  Hopewell. 

Hopewell  ha-  history  building-  ready  to  turn  on  ; 
tory  site-  with  railway  sidin  dy  bui  ith 

of  the  James  Riwr.  m  reality  the  Chesapeake  B 
of  Richmond  and  82  miles  west  ofN 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Petersburg  Chamber  ol  Comae  roe.   I'liinhurj,   \ 


^A>   HOPEWELL  (^^— J< 
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Radium  Luminous  Material 


Cf 


/  "want  that  on  mine 


» 


Supposing  you  are  taking  an  evening  walk  in  the  park,  or 
are  returning  home  from  the  theatre,  or  are  in  a  sleeping-car 
berth  at  night,  if  your  watch  has  an  UNDARK  dial  you  can 
tell  the  time  at  a  glance ;  it's  a  true  24'hour  timepiece. 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

It  contains  real  radium  and  keeps  glowing  for  years. 

This  radium  luminous  material  is  being  used  by  the  best 
makers  of  pocket  and  wrist  watches,  as  well  as  by  the  fore- 
most  manufacturers  of  clocks  and  instruments  in  the 
country.  Auto  gas  gauge  makers  also  recognize  its  value 
for  night  driving. 

You  want  Undark  on  your  electric  switch  buttons  and 
pull-chain  pendants,  door  locks, house  numbers, on  pistol  sights, 
flashlights,  etc.,  because  it  assures  convenience  and  safety. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  of  radium 'bearing  ore; 
pioneer  manufacturers  of  radium  luminous  material  in  this 
country  and  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Our  service  of  instruction  and  inspection 
encourages  the  application  of  UNDARK 
by    manufacturers   in    their    own     plants 

Radium.  Luminous  Material  Corporation,  New  York 

Factories:    Orange,  N.  J.  Mines:    Colorado  and  Utah 


Trade  Mark   Name  TJNDARK  Reg.  Applied   For 


UNDARK  is  used  on  numerous 
articles,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing   are    the     most    important 


Watch 

Gasoline  Gauges 

Clock 

Speedometers 

Flashlight 

Steam  and  Pressure  Gauges 

TuU-Chain  Pendant 

Revolvers 

Push-Button  Switch 

Telephone  Mouthpiece 

Door  Bell 

Fire  Extinguishers 

House  Number 

Mine  Signs 

Hospital  Call  Bell 

Women's  Felt  Slippers 

Ship's  Compass 

Fish  Bait 

Locks 

Theatre  Seat  Numbers 

Safe  Combinations 

Convention  Buttons 

Poison  Indicators 

Names  of  the  makers  of  these 

furnished  upon  request 

L 


€ 


HUMAN   NATURE   IN   A   WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION   OFFICE 

GLIMPSES  OF  HUMAN  NATURE  iron,  an  interesting 
angle  arc  afforded  a  spectator  al  tin  office  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  <>r  the  average  targe  Ameri- 
can city,  when  the  compensating  machim  ry  is  in  motion.  While 
much  that  is  pathetic  comes  under  one's  observation  in  a  place 
like  that,  it  appears  also  thai  compensation  has  its  humorous 
side  Tims,  we  are  told  thai  not  a  few  of  the  applicants  Beem 
to  think  they  arc  to  be  compensated  not  so  much  for  the  injury 
OT  disability  they  have  suffered  as  for  the  emotional  or  orator- 
ical appeal  they  are  capable  of  making  when  they  appear  before 
the  board,  and  their  actions  under  the  circumstances  are  natur- 
ally in  harmony  with  their  convictions.  Whatever  maj  be  their 
ideas  as  to  why  compensation  is  coming  to  them,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  sole  aim  of  all  who  go  before  the  Compensation 
Hoard  is  to  get  money,  and  many  of  them  display  not  a  little 
cupidity,  we  are  told,  in  presenting  their  claims.  They  have 
many  ways  of  doing  this,  some  begging  for  what  they  think  they 
are  entitled  to,  some  demanding  it ,  and  ot  hers  asking  courteously. 
One  thing  that  adds  spice  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Compensa- 
tion Board,  it  seems,  is  the  fact  that  in  almost  any  of  the  large 
industrial  centers  of  this  land,  with  its  conglomeration  of  peoples, 
a  majority  of  the  persons  seeking  compensation  are  foreigners, 
representing  many  widely  different  race  types.  Some  of  these 
are  still  practically  in  their  original  slate,  whatever  that  was 
when  they  left  their  native  shores,  and  their  cases  present  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  Others  may  have  absorbed  enough  of  American- 
ism to  make  the  hoard's  dealings  with  them  comparatively  easy. 
"But  the  heat  that  has  fused  these  in  the  melting-pol  has  barely 
warmed  the  exteriors  of  the  others,"  says  Joseph    L.   Copeland, 

describing  in  the  Philadelphia  Records  \isit  to  the  Philadelphia 
Compensation  Board.  Mr.  Copeland  furnishes  a  series  of  pic- 
tures of  typical  scenes  observed  by  him  in  this  office.  The  first 
deals  with  the  lady  w  ho  appears  before  the  board  regularly  to  ask 
a  "small  advance"  on  her  weekly  allowance,  which  it  is  explained 
is  always  spent  before  it  is  received.     We  read: 

"Please,  sor,  I  do  be  only  askin'  ye  for  a  little  money  -a  few 
dollars,  please  y'r  honor,  to  help  me  pay  me  honest  debts.  Ah,  if 
John  hadn't  been  kilt,  now,  I  would  never  be  here,  an'  well  ye 
know  it.     A  good  b'y,  John  was— a  good,  good  b'y  to  me." 

The  gaunl  figure  shuffled  toward  the  w  ide.  polished  table,  stopt, 

slumped  into  a  chair.     A  handkerchief  —a  frayed,  soiled  rag 
she  had  been   twisting  nervously   in   1km-  hands,   was  applied   to 
bleary  eyes.  There  was  a  sound — half  sob,  half  sneeze.  The  hand- 
kerchief came  away  wet  with  a  tear  or  two.     She  swayed  slightly 
in  i  he  chair,  moaning. 

The  big  man  across  the  table  gazed  at  her  not  unkindly  for  a 
few  minutes. 

"Your  money  comes  regularly  every  week,  doesn't   it?" 

A  long  and  dolorous  groan  was  strangled  in  infancy.  The 
woman  looked  up  suspiciously,  afraid  of  being  tricked  into  an 
admission  of  wealth.  Her  long,  wrinkled  face  assumed  a  deeper 
shade  of  melancholy. 

''Pis  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  -livin'  is  so  high.  Oh,  wurra. 
if  me  b'y.  John,  could  only  hear  ye  tryin'  to  keep  his  poor  ould 
mother  from  gettin'  the  money  as  is  her  rightful  due!" 

"Hut  you   have  two  more  sons?" 

"Ah.  that  I  have.  Ood  be  praised!" 

"They  are  good  sons?  " 
"They  are;  they  are'" 
"And  how    old  are  they?" 

"James,  he's  twenty-four  and  WuTum's  twenty-two." 
"Both  work?" 

And  here,  where  the  trap  was  really  set.  she  hesitated  not  a 
moment  but  slept  boldly  in. 

"No,  they  don't  be  workin'  just  now." 
"Why?" 

"Well,  ye  see,  the  weather's  against  them, like.    It's  that  cold  " 
"But  warm   in   the   poolroom   al    the  corner?      Do   thev   ever 
drink?" 

"No,  not  much  -now.  Only  when  they  can  set  it.  .  .  .  Rut 
please, SOrr,  if  1  could  have  only  a  small  advance,  like  .  .  .  'tis 
toy  money  as  the  law  did  give  me " 

The  "big  man"  referred  to  is  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
Harry  Mackey.  The  law  administered  by  this  board  grants  a 
worker  injured  at  his  place  of  employment  compensation  aoeord- 
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weekly  alio'  -  •  he  board  '• 

'ermine    v.hat    shall    fcx     paid    and    how.    n, 

before   it.   I  <  ■ 

-on,. 

that  i-  found  in  "A  paternal,  ch 

b«  in-/  obscun  d  behind  a  I  As 

we  n  ad  : 

It   l-  n  all 
sit,  but    Hi   pi 

directlj  opp 
blacl    si] 

mbled  thi  n 

the  lav. . 

At  i  best   hi  aring    ■•! 

main ;.    and  lntl,      olemnity.      Mr. 

in  a  quick,  hurrii 

it   would  si  i  in.      lb 

the  people    before  I 

oath.      Most    of  them  do.      A-  for  tic  Mr.   Y 

dint  of  long  practise .  he  rl  in  tn, 

he  takes  advantage  ot  everj  o 

On   tlu'e.    -id,  s  of  the  ro 
settees.     On  each  sid<   of  them  an 
whose  awe  of  their  surrounding  lually  worn  off.  loll  in 

t  he  set  tee-.        (  hi   the  el, 

of  hands.     In  t In   middle  ,,f  the  roon 
chairs  are  in  front  of  it  and  at  the  two  .  i  . 
are  occupied  by  I<  gal  repn 

doctor  or  two  called  in  an  ad-. 
At  one  comer  -it-    Let     S    Ion 
calls  the  case--,  reading  Bwiftly  from   large,  1< 
incuts   in  a   voice  it    would  gh  i 
of  trouble  to  follow  .      Anon  he  jump-  up  and  v 
steps,  hash  ns  out  of  th<    room  on  BO 
second   man  he  see-   he  a   hurried 

quick    word.      Some    h,     pats   on    tin     bl 
his  head  to  reach  the  tail  Ol 

in  front  of  the  table  site  the  person  » 
and  his  Legal  adviser.     So  'In   claim.. 

the   big  man.    who   can   grant    or   n  in 

Standing  in  an  altitude  of  profound  re-pc  ct.      But, 

respect,  the  chairman  tries  to  discourage  this 
the  formality  a  magistra 

by  the  board. 

"Sit   down.  si1   down."   In    will  say  kindly.      A' 
the  claimant    has  seated  himself  on   • 
(diair.  he  will  lean  across  tin    table,  catch  ami  hold  thi 
of  the  other  man,  and  inquire:    "Now,  ''Il    . 
for  you." 

There  is  one  other  figure  di  edi 
It  is  that  of  a  gentle-voiced  old  man.  who  i-  th<  r  of  all 

those  persons  whose  poverty  will  not    permit    lh< 
outside  legal  aid.      But    the  fact    that    Ik    i-  eonnc 
board  doe-  not  concern  him  whi  D  In   i-  t'lL'hiiiiL.'  for  a 
whom  he  g(  tS  no  f< 

This  old  gentleman  and  his 
stept  out  of  some  pioture  of  pasl  days.     It  >\<- 
imagination  to  Bee  him  walking  leisurely  down  tl 
OOUnty  court-house,  his  bat:  und<  r  hi-  arm.  sniffii 
the  scent  of  new-mown  grass    on    thi    COUTt-1 
up  into  the  in  e-  a-  tin    -olden  no 
and  sweet   in  the  still  summer  air.      lb    and   lr\i:.  I 
Priest    would  have  had  much  in  conn 

It  is  this  elderly  attorney  who  adds 
of  charming  old-time  dignity.     In  slo*  and  • 
stales  his  cast  .  addn  ssing  th<  ehairmai 
back    in    his    chair   grinning   at    hi 
justices  of  tin   Supn  in . 

1 1,    ri-  -  -low  1\    \\  In  I 
fumbles  a   moment    v  it  h    ; 

souk    of   the  claimant-,    i'    i-   imp-  >r  him 

family   gathi 

alwa>  s  rises  to  addn  -  ourt.     1 1 

the  papers,  straight 
his  throat  gently      hi-  \ 

gentle    and  begins 
"  Mr.  Chairman,"  h<  - 

in  its  \  arious  a-p<  cts,  one  of  tl. 

"1  .1   know    it."  cuts   in  lln 

down  to  bras-  t&ckfl 

"One  of  the  mosl  deserving  cases  you  I 

to  pa-s  judgment  upon.      ll«r<    i-  a  man  who  has — " 
The  chairman  glances  quickly  a'  iiunt. 
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Lost  his  legs  and  wants  two  thousand  dollars,"  he  raps  out. 
"Go  on." 

"Exactly,  sir.  He  has  lost  both  le^s.  He  is  without  funds 
bi  sides  his  weekly  allotment.  His  family  is  poor  and  he  a* 
money  sorely  to  clothe  his  children,  to  shield  them  from  the 
unkind  blasts  of  angry  winter.  He  needs  money  to  keep  their 
lit  lie  bellies  filled  and  food  is  costly,  God  knows.  He  needs 
money  to  buy  coal.  He  needs  money  to  pay  his  landlord.  And 
how  does  he  propose  to  use  the  money  for  which  he  asks?     Hi — " 

"He  will  buy  clothing,  food  for  bellies,  coal,  pay  his  rent. 
Bui   two  thousand  dollars!      Whew  !" 

"No,  sir:    he  will  invest    thai    two  thousand  dollar-  in  a  small 
business.      This    man    has    been    maimed    for    life,    hut    he    is 
discouraged,     lie  does  not  shirk  his  responsibilities  to  his  family 
because  of  his  disability.      He  wan!-   to   work,   sir,   and   In-  asks 
that  you  make  it    possible  for  him  to  go  to  work." 

"Ah.  that  is  different.      \mi  ha\e  investigated?" 

"I  have,  sir.  I  have  made  a  personal  investigation.  The 
man  is  honest,  and  it  seems  to  me.  sincere  in  his  desire.  Also, 
the  location  of  the  store  he  has  in  mind  is  a  good  one.  He  plans 
to  sil  on  a  stool,  tilted  with  rollers,  and  so  wait  on  customi  rs. 
A  balf-grown  daughter  can  help  him  in  the  store." 

•'I'm.  Well,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  say?"  He  turns  to 
the  other  members  of  the  hoard.  "Yes?  Very  well.  Granted 
— two  thousand  dollars.      Nex1  case." 

When  the  next  case  is  called,  a  whole  troop  of  heavily  be- 
whiskered  Russians,  talking  among  themselves  and  gesticulating 
earnestly,  present  themselves  to  the  gaze  of  the  board.  One 
of  them  is  finally  detached  from  among  the  whiskers  and  begins 
to  tell  his  wants.  He  has  been  a  carpenter  and  has  lost  an  • 
He  wants  to  become  a  butcher  and  needs  twelve  hundred  dollars 
to  buy  a  partnership  in  the  butcher-shop  of  his  brother-in-law — 

"But  why  not  go  back  to  carpentering?" 

"1   can   not   see.       I    will  fall  from  the  scaffolding." 

A  doctor  is  called.     He  has  known  of  one-eyed  carpenters  who 

successfully  followed  their  trade.  A  representative  of  the  in- 
jured man's  old  employer  offers  him  a  place  inside  the  shop, 
where  there  is  no  danger.  The  one-eyed  man  shakes  his  head. 
The  brother-in-law    is  called. 

"  You  want-  to  take  this  man  in  as  a  partner?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What    does  he  know  about   butchering?" 

The  man  smiles,  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

"lie  can  learn." 

"  I  low  much  business  do  you  do  at  your  shop?" 

"Oh,   about   a   thousand   dollars  a    week." 

"Twelve  hundred   won't    mean  much." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  could  buy  much  more,  sell  more." 

Tii.  big  man  eyes  the  witness  for  a  moment  and  then  abruptly 
changes  the  subject. 

"  Are  you  a,  citizen?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  I  low  long  have  you  been  in  this  couriti\  ?  " 
ven  years." 

"And  not  a  citizen!  Why  not?  You  are  doing  a  business  of 
a    thousand   dollars  a   week    here  and   not    a   citizen!      Why,   why 

aren'1  you  a  citizen?" 

The  man  stammers,  attempts  to  smiL  'he  coldly  ques- 

tioning eyes  of  the  man  across  tl.<>  table  and  looks  down.  He 
doesn't   answer.     The  big  man  ponders  a  moment. 

"Fishy,"  he  mutters.     Then,  aloud.     "We'll  investigate." 
lie  beckons  to  the  brother-in-law  as  the  latter  is  leaving  tho 
room. 

Look  into  that  matter  of  citizenship,"  he  advisi 

A  tall  man  with  wavy  hair  and  the  dreamj   eyes  and  general 

air  of  a  poet  steps  forth,  accompanied  by  a  short .  OX-like  man. 
The  poetic-looking  man.  in  spite  of  his  appearance,  is  no  vain 
dreamer  of  dreams.      He  is  a  manufacturer  of  soda-water,  and 

he  wants  to  sell  out  to  the  ox-like  man.  who  has  lost  a  hand  and 
wants  mone\    to  buy  the  other's  business: 

Many  questions  are  asked.  I  low  much  business  is  done'.'  Where 
is  the  product  sold'.'     Why  is  the  tall  man  selling  out? 

"  I  am  going  back  to  Lil  huania,"  be  saj  s,  a  happy  lis^hi  shining 
in  his  eyi  "II  is  now  free  country.  All  my  peoples  are  dead 
pt  old  mother  old,  old  woman,  unable  to  work.  Shi'  will 
not  leave  the  little  farm.  She  live  there  always,  her  father  live 
there,  his  father  and  grandfather  live  there  until  they  die.  It  is 
home.      I  nuisi  ._ro  hack." 

And  so  ii   is  decided  that  the  rni  •-  the  business  will  be 

forthcoming  and  he  can  g 

\-    the  last    of    the  claimants  leaves  the    room    the    chairman 

stretches  his  .,  ,d    and  <■■    Solomon 

Hers  up  his  documents    and  hurri  -  answer  a   lele- 


phone-call.     He  halts  ;,  second  to  shako  hands  with  a  man  who 
appears  in  the  doorway,  waxes  to  another  in  the  outer  office,  • 
a  third  and  calls  out  over  his  should)  r: 

"Want    to  see  vuu.     Just   a  minute,  just   a  minute:    be  right 
back." 

I  le  picks  up  the  phone. 

"Hello!     Win.   hel-lo,  Bill;  how  are  you?     Well,  well,  well! 
Say.  Bill—" 

The  gentle-voiced  old  law  .'tin!;   papers  -lowly   into   his 

old  green  bag,  clears  his  throal  ;:<  ntly. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  says  he,  "1  move  we  adjourn  for  luncheon." 

And  they  do. 

A   COWBOY  MELODY   FOR   THE   GRAVE 
OF   "WILD   BILL" 


t; 


-MIK    COWBOY    MELODIES  which   have  been  ap- 
pearing recently  in  Tin:   Digest,  writes  Franklin  W. 
Hall,  of  Houlton,  Maine,  "hav<    been  very  interesting 
in  a  many  readers  in  tin    Easl   a-  well  as  in  the  West." 

Mr.  Hall  has  preserved  a  few  of  the  "  old-t  iuier-,"*and  encloses 
the  one  printed  herewith.  It  was  written  by  John  W.  Craw- 
Ford,  known  as  "the  Po<  I  Seoul  of  the  Black  Hills."  or.  perhaps 
more  commonly  among  hi-  contemporaries,  a-  Captain  Jack. 
The  "Wild  Hill"  whose  grave  is  celebrated  was  J.  B.  Hiekok, 
well  known  throughoul  the  West.  The  poem  was  written  for 
the  Virginia  Evening  Chroniclt  on  the  firsl  anniversary  of  Wild 
Hill's  assassination  Augus1  '_'.  1876  .  and  published,  "I  think,"' 
writes  Mr.  Hall,  "in  the  issue  of  Augus1  1.  1^77,  and  enjoyed  a 
great  popularity  in  its  mountain  home." 

The  firsl  stanza  of  tin-  poem,  whose  meter  changes  somewhat 
from  stanza  to  stanza,  evidently  owe-  a  greal  deal  to  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne's  famous  poem,  "A  Deserted  Garden." 
Tlie  id<  a  of  introducing  a  plain  prose  quotation  from  a  letter,  as 
is  done  in  the  fourth  stanza,  however,  may  be  considered  highly 
original,  and  the  whole  stanza,  reaches  a  dramatic  climax  in  the 
last  two  lines.      The  poem  in  full  runs  as  follow-: 

WILD    BILL  -    «.i:  w  I 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  between  Wlritew I  and  Deadwood 

At  the  tool  of  a  pine  stump,  there  lies  a  lorn  grave, 

Environed  with  rocks,  and  with  pine-trees  and  redwood, 
Where  the  wild  roses  bloom  o'er  the  breasl  of  the  brave 

A  mantle  of  brushwood  the  greensward  encloses 
The  green  boughs  are  waving  far  up  overhead; 

While  under  the  sod  and  the  tlow  rets  reposi  - 
The  bra\  e  and  the  dead. 

Did  1  know  him  in  life       ">  es    as  brother  Knows  brother. 

I   Knew    him  and  loved  him — 'twas  all  I  could  ^live. 
M\  love.      But  the  fact  is  we  loved  one  another, 

Vnd  either  would  die  thai  the  other  might  li\e. 
Rough  in  his  ways?     Yes,  but  Kind  and  good-hearted; 

There  wasn't  a  Haw  in  the  heart  of  H  ild  Bill, 
And  well  l  remember  the  daj  thai  he  started 

That  graveyard  on  top  of  the  hill, 

iod  scout?     1  reckon  there  wasn't  his  equal, 
Both  Fremont  and  Custer  could  vouch  for  thai  fact. 
Quick  as  chain-lightning  with  rifle  or  pistol 

Vnd  i  Juster  said,  "  Bill  m  n  r  bat ' 
He  called  me  his  "kid"-  Buffalo  Bill  was  his  "boj 
And.  in  fact,  he  Knew   more  than  US  both: 

■   have  shared  both  in  sorrovi  and  joy, 
\.ii>  an  oath. 

And  now  let  me  shot*  you  the  good  thai  was  in  him — 
The  letters  he  wrote  o>  his   Vgnes     his  -viie 

\\  h\  .  a  look  Or  a  smile,  one  Kind  word  could  win  him. 

Hear  pari  of  this  letter     the  lasl  of  this  life 

"  V-mes  Darling:    If  such  should  be  thai    we  never  meet   again 

while  firing  my  la-t  shot  I  will  gentlj  breathe  the  name  of 

my  wiTe      mj     V       -  -      and  with  a   Kind  wish  even  for  no 

enemies,  I  n  ill  make  i  he  plunge  and  try  to  swim  to  i  he  other  shore." 

I  i  <  lharityl  come  fling  your  mantle  about  him 
Judge  him  not  harshly — he  sleep-  'neath  the  sod: 
Custer,  brave  Custer!  was  lonely  without  him 
Even  with  ( iod 

<    .  irge,  comrades.  Charge!  see  young  Custer  ah 
Hi-  charger  leaps  forth,  almost  flying. 

One  \allev  '  and  half  his  comrades  are  dead — 

The  other  half  fighting  and  dying: 
I      ■    US  hope  while  their  dusl   is  reposing  hen, 

The  dirge-Singing  pine-  in  the  mountains 
Thai  Christ   has  crowned  each  with  an  evergreen  wreath 
Vnd  giv'n  them  to  drink  from  his  fountains. 
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And  Not  Only  the  Doctor— 

ANY  doctor  using  Corona — andtherearemany 
J~x-  — will  tell  you  how  it  facilitates  his  corres- 
pondence, billing  and  record  keeping.  Like 
other  professional  and  business  men  w  ho  do  not 
regularly  emplov  typists,  the  doctor  apprecial 
Corona's  legible,  accurate  and  orderly  work 
work  that  is  a  real  source  of  satisfaction,  though 
usually  done  in  odd   hours   of   his   busy    day 


or  evening. 


For  doctors  and  druggists  a 
label  holder  and  medical 
keyboard  are  provided,  thus 
adding  special  convenience 
to  Corona's  broad  utility  as 
a  general  writing  machine. 


So, too, in  thousandsof  homes,  in  small  officesaru! 
stores,  in  warehouses,  stockrooms,  contractors' 
shacks,  lumber  and  construction  camps-  wher- 
ever there  is  no  stenographer,  vet  reliable  se: 
is  demanded  —  Corona  is  daily  pro\  ing  its 
In  simplicity  of  operation,  small  size,  compact* 
ness,  ready  portability  and  capacity  for  1. 
duty,  Corona  grades  l1 

)    u  can  profit  bv  the  d< 


$50 

including  carrying  case 


CORON  \    n  PEWR1  1  IK  (  OMP  \n>  . 
GROTON     N    1 

tphonr  he 


CoronA 

Cjne  Tkrsonal'Writinq  Machine 


fold  it  up -take  it  withyou  -typewrite  anywhere 
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ECONOMY*' 

ace.  u.  *■  »at.  orr. 
RENEWABLE 

600  AMPS.600  volts  71?\ 


INSPECTED 


,  E.  CODE  STO. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFC.  CO. 

CHICAGO.  O.  S.  A. 


Economy 


rene 


wabh 


F 


uses 


The  first  line  using 
an  inexpensive  bare 
link  for  restoring  a 
blown  fuse  to  its 
original  efficiency 
to  be  Approved  In 
All  Capacities  by 
the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories. 

When  ordering  fuses  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to 
combine  efficiency  and 
economy  with  the  de- 
pendable electrical  pro- 
tection you  are  seeking 
—  simply  specify 
ECONOMY. 

Economy  Fuses  were  the 
first  in  the  field  and  they 
have  always  retained 
their  leadership.  The 
famous  Economy  "Drop 
Out"  Renewal  Link 
makes  possible  the  re- 
duction of  waste  to  a 
minimum  and  the 
restoration  of  a  blown 
fuse  but  the  work  of  a 
few  moments. 

They  cut  annual  opera- 
ting costs  80 %  as  com- 
pared to  the  use  of  "one- 
time" fuses.  Remember: 
there  are  no  others  just 
as  good.  Insist  on  getting 
Economy  Fuses. 

F6r  sale  by  all  leading 
electrical  jobbers  and 
dealers. 

ECONOMY    FUSE 
&  MFG.  CO. 


Chicago 


U.  S.  A. 


Econoi         I  m;ide  in 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continual 


BARBERS,  MOSTLY     B  \llli  VROUS,  AS 
Ml  I    IN    FOREIGN    LANDS 

THE  Bolsheviki  of  the  cartoonists  are 
about  i  he  only  adull  male  human  per- 
Bons  barbers  can'1  definitely  fount,  on  as 
their  prey.  Practically  every  other  man. 
wishful  to  avoid  the.  jeers  of  the  ribald,  is 
forced  periodically  to  seek  the  annual  ic  em- 
porium of  the  tonsorial  artist  to  have  his 
superfluous  hirsute  adormnenl  removed, 
and,  incidentally,  to  peruse  the  several  val- 
uable publications  without  which  no  bar- 
ber-shop can  be  successfully  conducted. 
Even  the  bald-headed  man  can't  escape 
the  tyranny  of  the  manipulator  of  the 
shears  and  the  razor,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  most  highly  polished  dome  often 
goes  with  the  heaviest  growth  of  whiskers, 
which  must  be  shaved,  or  at  least  trimmed, 
if  the  victim  intends  to  remain  a  member 
of  civilized  society.  It  was  at  an  exceed- 
ingly early  date  in  human  history  that  man 
discovered  the  civilizing  effect  of  cutting 
his  hah  and  shaving  his  whiskers,  and  the 
barber  has  been  with  us  a  long,  long  time. 
Ancient  Egyptian  picture-writings  show 
men  with  bobbed  hair  and  neatly  shaved 
upper  lips,  and  in  Holy  Writ  we  read  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel's  advising  an  evidently 
somewhat  frazzly  looking  acquaintance, 
"Take  thee  a  barber's  razor,  and  cause  it 
to  pass  upon  thy  head  and  upon  thy 
beard."  History  further  reveals  that  the 
barber's  profession  always  was  important. 
Once  the  professional  tonsorialist,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  vocation,  practised  sur- 
gery as  a  side-line.  But  time  ami  environ- 
ment change  all  things,  even  barbers.  So 
the  barber  of  to-day,  at  least  in  the  United 
states,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  occa- 
sional blood-letting  and  the  oicks  he  puts 
in.  his  patrons'  bank-rolls,  devotes  no  time 

I'   }    be  that  in  some  places 

lie  still  amputates  limbs  and.  binds  up 
wounds,  but  if  so,  it  must  be  only  in  the 
more  remote  S6(  tions  of  the  planet.  Tlnls, 
no  menl  ion  is  made  of  surgery  in  an  account 
of  sundry  strange  adventures  with  barbers 

in  many  foreign  lands,  appearing  in  a  reeeiit 
.-.(/,  The  Pacific  Monthly  San 
Francisco),  and  credited  to  that  magazine's 
European  representative,  Edward  Bellamy 
Partridge,  tho  it  appears  that  a  lot  of  other 
things  happened  to  Mr.  Partridge  in  his 
efforts  to  keep  his  hair  and  whiskers  within 
proper  bounds  while  sojourning  on  strange 
shores,     He  explains  that  his  mind  turned 

to  barbers  w  hen  he  landed  in  Bordeaux,  but 

he  concluded  to  waii  until  he  reached  Paris 

on  the  theory  that  the  Parisian  hair-cutting 

blishments  musl    excel   those  •  I    Bor- 

ix.      lb'   started    out    blithely,    the   day 

■•  reaching  the  French  capital,  to  Lot 

irber-shop,  in  the  innocent  belief  that 
the  well-known  "candy-stick "  pole  would 
indicate  one   to  him.      lb     says    he    walked 

■    or  ti\<    mile-  be  [on    it    daw  tied  on   him 


that  this  belief  was  erroneous,  and  then  he 
went  into  a  store  advertising  that  English 
was  spoken  there  and  sought  advice.  He 
continui  s: 

"Ah,  oui!  '  The  clerk  understood. 
What  I  desired  was  the  services  of  a 
coiffi 

No,  i,o!  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  knew 
what  a  coiffeur  was  nothing  bul  a  person 
who  arranged  people's  hair.  I  didn't  want. 
my  hair  arranged;  that  was  one  thing  that 
I  could  do  for  myself .  What  1  wanted  was 
to  gel  my  haircut!  1  made  si^ns  with  my 
fingers  representing  a  pair  of  scissors  in 
action. 

"Oui,  oui,  out,  oui,  out,  out — !"  he  un- 
derstood par-faite-ment.  He  would  direct 
me  to  the  very  place.  I'  was  only  a  block 
away.  lb  would  write  it  down  for  me. 
And  he  did  so.  I  thanked  him  and  de- 
parted, and  as  I  walked  along  the  street 
I  read  t  he  addr< 

LOUIS'S 

'.»7.">  Boulevard  Raspail 

That  sounded  very  encouraging,  but 
when  I  reached  the  place  disappointment 
was  in  store  for  me.  The  window  of  <I7*> 
was  tilled  with  remarkable  wax  figures  of 
women's  heads  with  hair  of  remarkable 
shades  arranged  in  still  more  remarkable 
ways.  Indeed,  all  the  inmost  secrets  of 
milady's  toilet  seemed  to  be  laid  bare  in 
that  window.  Not  knowing  just  what  els 
to  do,  I  stood  there  gazing  in  at  them  when 
the  door  of  the  establishment  opened  and 
two  beautiful  young  ladies  came  out. 

I  looked  them  over  with  an  entirely  new 
view-point  and. discovered  in  my  quick  way 
that  one  of  them  was  w.  aring coiff ure  No. '_', 
while  the- other  was  resplendent  in  No.  5. 
That  was  very  interesting,  and  I  decided 
1o  stick  round  a  little  longer  in  the  hope 
that  sotnebody  would  come  out  with  a  No. 
3  on.  I  had  never  seen  anything  that  even 
approached  No.  3  in  real  life.  In  fact.  I 
rather  doubted  whether  there  was  really 
any  such  thing. 

The  door  clicked  again.  1  looked  quickly 
up.  Two  men  were  coming  out.  "Em- 
ployees, no  doubt,"  I  said  to  myself.  But 
no  sooner  had  I  said  it  than  1  realized  that 
it  was  not  so.  It  was  apparent  to  the  most 
naked  eye  that  those  two  men  had  just, 
come  out  of  a  barber's  hands,  their  jowls 
looked  so  freshly  scraped,  and  their  mus- 
taches so  freshly  laundered.  And  so  I 
went  in. 

1  found  myself  in  a  small  room  with 
betti  lies  atom,'  the  walls  and  three  kitchen 
chairs  drawn  up  in  a  line  before  a  large 
mirror.  In  front  of  each  chair  was  a  built- 
in    washbowl,    and    behind    each    chair    was 

what  looked  like  a  built-in  Frenchman  with 

a  dark  jacket   on.      A-  the  door  closed  be- 
hind me  they  smiled  in  unison  and  gri 
mi'  all  together  with: 
"  Bonjour,  irt" 

In  a  small  way  it   sounded  like  a  coll. 

yell  and  I   was  accordingly  set  up  by  it. 

However,  I  did  not  for  the  moment  remove 
my  hat.  1  wanted  to  be  sure  just  what, 
sort  of  place  I  was  in  before  committing 
myself  to  that  extent  for  one  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  duly  enrolled  in  a  barber-shop 
until  oik's  hat  ha-  been  taken  off.  To  be 
a  little  more  exact,  this  was  the  first  time 
1  had  ever  been  in  a  coeducational  barber- 
shop and  1  wanted  to  be  sure  that  1  was 
going   to   like   it    before   matriculating.      I. 

irdingly,  took  a  hasty  look  round  t> 
what   provision  was  made  for  handling  the 

female   clients. 

This  was  admirably  managed  by  the  use 

of  a  larf  i  ti  extending  nearly  all  the 
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Hot  Water  Always  Ready 
at  the  Turn  of  the  Faucet 

You  will  marvel  at  the  seemingly  magical  way  the  Humphrey 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  furnishes  an  endless  stream  of  piping- 
hot  water,  freshly  heated,  the  instant  a  faucet  is  opened. 

The  Humphrey  ends  the  disadvantages,  limitations  and  expensive- 
ness  of  the  ordinary  hot-water  supply.  When  a  faucet  is  opened, 
water-flow  causes  the  big  gas  burners  to  light  automatically — not 
even  a  match  to  strike.  Fresh  water  rushes  through  copper  coils 
and  immediately  comes  gushing  forth  delightfully  hot.  Does  not 
limit  your  hot-water  supply  to  the  capacity  of  a  tank.  Runs  steam- 
ing hot,  at  an  even  temperature,  as  long  as  faucet  is  open.  \\  hen 
faucet  is  closed  gas  is  shut  off  automatically. 

Humphrey  hot  water  service  is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most 
complete.  Costs  you  only  a  few  cents  a  day  to  have  rivers  of  fresh 
hot  water — day  or  night— by  simply  opening  a  faucet. 

Think  of  the  disappointments,  delays  and  expense  this  modern 
household  appliance  saves  you!  It  furnishes  a  daily  necessity  for 
every  member  of  the  household  for  an  initial  cost  less  than  that  of 
most  modern  devices  which  have  a  limited  use. 

When  you  decide  to  modernize  your  hot-water  supply,  investigate 
the  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater.  No  other  similar 
device  has  so  much  to  offer  you  in  durable  construction  and  per- 
fection   of  design. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  gas  company  for  particulars,  or  write  for 
our  free  booklet,  "Humphrey  Hot  Water  Service.'1  Address 
Dept.  A. 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Div.  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 

HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater 
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THIS    FREE 

AIDS  HOME  BEAUTY 


A  Book  to  help  you  Improve  Your  Home — FREE 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  good,  thrifty  home-loving  folks  are  today  decorating 
their  homes  in  just  the  manner  suggested  in  our  booklet  "The  Inviting  Home." 
You,  too,  can  obtain  just  the  right  finish  for  every  surface  in  the  homo  you  tove — a  finish  that  will 
endure  even  under  abuse — a  finish  that  you  will  be  proud  of — if  you  use  and  instruct  your  painter  to  use 


antze 


JV£ 


VARNISHES  and  ENAMELS 

There  is  a  proper  Kyanize  Finish— varnish  or  enamel — for  every  surface  Your  floors,  old  or  new — 
your  walls,  your  woodwork,  your  furniture.  Every  Kyanize  Varnish  and  Enamel  is  guaranteed  to  give 
full  satisfaction  when  properly  used  for  the  purpose  intended.  Leading  Architects  and  Painters  every- 
where use  and  recommend  Kyanize  Varnishes  and  Enamels. 

SEND    FOR   THIS    FREE   BOOKLET   TODAY 

Your  request  on  a  .ill  that   is   necessary  to  obtain  your  "The  Inviting  Home.'"    Handsomely  illustr 

in  colors,  and   brimful   of  helpful   hoi  booklet  is  of  \  iu.    We'll  also  i  the  nam 

the  nearest  Kyanize  M  id  man  to  consult  on  your  finishing  requirements.    Write  for  our   Free   Booklet  t< 


I  .ii  ill  <)u tdoor 

"-nit  i 


Boston  Varnish  Company 


665  EVERETT  STATION  49, 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Highest  Grade 
Matte 
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way  across  (ho  shop,  and  all. ho  (lie  Female 
,.,,,.,,(.  i.wm-  compelled  to  pass  through  the 
men's  compartment  while  going'in  or  out, 
they  had  the  utmost  privacy  while  they 
were  being  worked  on.  As  soon  as  I  had 
come  to  thai  conclusion  I  took  off  my  ba1 
and  hung  it  up. 

Instantly  the  three  barbers  set  up  a 
tremendous  clatter.  "  Voild,,  monsieur! 
Voild,  monsieur!  Voild.,  monsieur!"  they 
all  kept  repeating.     Fancy  shouting  such  a 

thing  as  that  when  they  could  just  as  well 
have  said  "  Next  !" 

As  it  was  a.  rather  chilly  day  I  selected 
the  chair  that  was  nearest,  to  the  stove.  I 
had  previously  learned  from  my  phrase- 
book  what  I  was  going  to  say,  and  after 
rehearsing  it  once  or  twice  under  my 
breath  I  said  it  aloud.  In  substance  I  told 
my  barber  that  I  wanted  a  shave  and  a 
cut,  and  then   I  sal  down. 

He  said  "Out"  several  times,  and  took 
from  a  nail  in  the  wall  a.  large  white  kimono- 
like garment  which  he  held  out  for  me  to 
put  my  arms  into.  I  started  to  arise,  but 
he  prest  me  gently  into  the  chair  again  so 
that,  ho  could  put  the  garment  on  the  chair 
as  well  as  on  me;  and  after  he  had  helped 
both  of  us  into  it,  he  wrapt  it  snugly  round 
us  and  buttoned  if. 

There  is  an  idea  for  the  American  barbers. 
Not  a  hair  can  get  down  the  bach  of  either 
the  customer  or  the  chair. 

Next  he  tied  a  towel  round  my  neck  and 
begin  to  make  his  lather,  but  I  stop!  him. 

"The  hair-cut  first,"  1  said  in  French. 

A  troubled  look  came  into  his  face,  and 
Ik-  spoke  to  me  long  and  earnestly  in  his 
native  tongue,  but  at  so  rapid  a.  pace  that 
I   COUld  not,  seem  to  caleh  a  word  he  said. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  I  said  at 
length. 

At.  that  the  other  two  barbers  came  to 
his  rescue,  and  all  three  of  them  tried  hard 
to  make  me  understand.  The  French  can 
never  seem  to  grasp  the  idea  that,  their 
language,  if  repealed  enough  times  and   in 

a  loud  enough  tone,  may  still  be  incompre- 
hensible to  a  person  who  does  not  under- 
stand if. 

\l  last,  however,  my  barber  bad  a  differ- 
ent idea.  lie  went  behind  the  screen  and 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  lady  barbers  a 
customer  who  could  speak  a  little  English. 
Her  naming  hair  fell  in  gentle  undulations 
about  her  shoulders  as  she  made  herself 
known  to  me.  1  at  once  suspected  that 
she  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  getting  a 

coiffure  No.  :i,  but  she  did  not  tell  me  any- 
thing at  all  about  herself;  she  plunged 
directly  into  my  affairs. 

' A  on  desiare  to  have  ze  hair  cut  off?" 

she  asked. 

"Yes,  inadanie."  1  replied.  "  I  want  a 
Bhave,  too,  but,  I  would  like  the  hair-cut. 
firs' 

she  conversed  with  my  barber  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  turned  back  to  me.  "  lie 
say  sal  you  do  not  have  need  of  ze  hair  to 
be  cut  off,  sal  ze  hair  iss  too  short  already. 
He  v, ill  shave  off  ze  fact-  to-day.     Next 

Week  if  you  conn-  back,  zen  he  will  cut  oil' 
Be  hair." 

"Hut can't  I  have  my  haircut  if  1  want 
to?"  1  asked  in  a.  lone  that  was  a  mixture 
of  surprize  and  irritation. 

'Zal  I  do  not  know."  she  answered  with 
:>  Bhrug  of  the  shoulders.  "1  have  told 
<>nl.\  al  wheoch  he  say.  Now  I  must  be 
excuse  "  and  she  disappeared  behind  the 
screen. 

Whereupon  that   headstrong  barber  who 


turned  out   to  b<    none  other  than   Louis 

himself   wont    on    making   hifl   lather   with   a 

satisfied  look  on  his  face  'hat  I  .'.ill  long 
remember.  And  I  had  to  go  back  there 
t he  following  week  to  gel  mj  hair  ■ 

lb      heal     up    the    lather    and    rubbed    it 

thoroughly   into   my   face,   not    forgetting 

my    i  and    then    he    -|"  "t    a 

good  five  minutes  stropping  a  larj 
handled  razor  on  a  four-sided  strop 

w  hi'-h    he    finish)  d    it     on    1  he    palm    ot 

hand  and  B(  i/.'  -I  me  !•;   i  he  top  of  the  I  . 

At    I  hat    moment    a    -harp   -!  inginf 

lion  swept  me  from  ear  to  .  ar     I  tho 

for  a  moment  thai  my  I  hroat  had  I.e.  n 
cut ,  but  such  was  not  1  he  ca-<  .  |.< 
simply  starting  out  like  a  man  with  a 
SCythe;  he  wanted  to  gel  all  he  could  oul 
of  a  stroke  I. .fore  taking  another.  Bui 
after    the    initial    thrusl     he  ~(, 

tierce,  and  I  was  soon  dozing  off  the  way 
I  always  seem  tO  do  when  I  gel  in  a  bar- 
ber's .hair.  Suddenly  I  became  conscious 
of  a  lull  in  proceedings  -the  ominous  kind 
of  lull  that  so  often  comes  jusl  b.  Ion  the 
storm. 

J    cast    my    eyes    in    the   direction    of    my 

barber,  but  he  appeared  at  the  fust  glance 
to    be    engaged    in    a    perfectlj     harm 

fracas  w  ith   the   -in; ..     He  had  a   pair  of 

tongs  in  his  hands  and  was  doing  some- 
thing to  it.  1  rather  hoped  that  h.  was 
shutting  the  drafts,  for  it  was  getting 
pretty  hot  in  there;  but  as  I  watched  him 
further   I   observed   that    he   was  occupied 

with    the   steam-chamber  on    1  he   top. 

lie  opened  it  and  plunged  in  his  tongs, 
and  when  he  drew  them  out  I  noticed  that 
the\  were  gripping  a  boili ng-hot.  towel.  1 
wondered  vaguely  what  he  was  going  to 
do  with  anything  so  piping  hot  -  until  he 
swung  it  round  and  poised  it  over  my 
new-mown  face. 

"book  out!"  I  cried  in  English;  "you 
mighl  drop  it !" 

1  tried  to  jump  out.  of  the  chair-  but 
that  kimono  held  me  tight.  1  found  thai 
I  couldn't  go  unless  the  chair  went  loo — 
and  o\  er  we  went  w  it  h  a  crash. 

"del.  me  out  of  this!"  1  yelled  as  ihe 
chair  struck  the  floor.  And  altho  those 
barbers  professed  to  understand  no  English 
they  gol    me  out   of  it   in  a   huriw  . 

boms   was   very   much   perturbed.     The 
towel  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  heal  had 
cooled  off  entirely  and  it    would   be  n< 
sary  for  him  to  heat  another. 

"Not  for  me!"  I  assured  him.  "Never 
again!  Jusl  wash  off  m\  face  and  we'll 
call  it  a  daj  ." 

He  pointed  to  the  washbowl,  for  in 
France  it  is  not.  customar\  for  the  barber 
to  wash  any  man's  face.  So  1  slept  over 
and  washed  my  own  face,  and  in  so  doing 
I     discovered     that      Louis     had      failed      to 

sha\c  my  upper  lip.     1  called  his  attention 
lo   the   mat  ter,   and   once   more   he  enl 
the  services  of  the  lady  customer  t"  t « 11 

me  that  he  had  left  it  intentionally,  a-  he 

thought     that     I     would    look    much    b< 
with  a  mustache. 


Thereafter  Mr.  Partridge  shaved  bin 

with  a  safety  razor,  bm  In-  occasionally  let 
Loins  cut  his  hair.  The  kit  i.  r  did  this  \  erj 
well,  he  says.  Whal  little  he  cut,  Wi 
liiieuilx  cut.  Hut  the  Parisian  barber 
couldn't  find  il  in  his  heart  to  d< 
man  of  much  o(  his  hair,  and  so  when  the 
correspondent  finally  went  to  London,  he 
was  so  greatly  in  need  of  a  hair-cut  fhat  one 
of  the  lirst  things  he  did  was  to  hunt  up  a 
barber-shop.  He  could  find  no  barbers' 
poles   adorning   the    thoroughfares   of   the 
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WHAT  is  your  picture  of  a  boiler-ro 
A  gang  of  firemen  like  the  one 
shown,    but    surging    up    and    d< 
feverishly  hurling  coal  into  the  maw  of  w 
hot  furnaces? 

An  inferno  of  hurry,  dirt,  sweat?     A  bati 
muscle  with  heat  and  the  insatiate  cry  for  stc 
But  there  is  another  picture — 
The  Taylor  Stoker  boiler-room. 

A  single  figure  stands  there  between  the  lone  lu 
boilers — stands   quietly,   watching.     No   scoop,   no 
Now   and   then   he   moves   here   and   there,   glar 
steam  gage,  touches  a  lever.     That  is  all. 

It  is  like  a  plant  asleep.     No  rush,  no  excitt. 
clatter  of  shovels,  no  shouted  orders. 

A sleep?     The  boilers  are  producing  twice  the  v< 
of  steam  per  moment  that  a  gang  of  hand-firemen 
bring  from  them  even  if  they  thronged  dozen  on 
into  the  long  aisle  with  their  shovels.     Asleep? 
is  a  Taylor  Stoker  boiler-room. 

The  plant  next  door  lost  its  gang  of  hand-firemen  this  mi 
They  were  tempted  away  en  masse  to  a  better  job — a  job  le 
ing — an  "unskilled"  job  at  "skilled"  job  pay,  just  as  men  an 
umpted  each  day  from  hand-fired  plants.  The  whole  plan 
door  shut  down.  They  are  trying  to  find  another  gang.  It  is  d 
Men  aren't  looking  lor  jobs  in  hand-fired  plants  these  days. 

But  that  other  plant — with  its  Taylor  Stoker  boiler-room- 
on  untroubled  by  labor  -  The  one  man  who  watches 

tin  long  lines  of  boilers  likes  his  job.     It  calls  on  his  i 
He  takes  pride  in  it.     It  is  a  Taylor  Stoker  job! 


American  Engine 

The  Taylor  Sto 
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fian^-  a  Man ! 


Instead  of  Tools — Intelligence 

[and-firing?     Why,    we    couldn't   jam    enough    men 

his  boiler-room  to_fire  these  boilers  up  to  our  demand 

team!     And    if   we   got    a    gang,    we    couldn't    keep 

One  man  handles  the    Taylor  Stokers,  easy.     He 

intelligence,  not  tools." 

hi  refer  to  almost  any  one  of  the  scores  of  industrial  plants 
derating  stations  fired  by  1  aylor  Stokers.  Mie  words  happen 
hose  of  the  Superintendent  of  Generating  at  the  United  Ele<  trie 
my  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  labor  question  as  applied  to 
wer  plant  is  there,  boiled  down. 

In  Place  of  Limits — Overloads 

as  toother  points — for  instance,  the  matter  of  overload  capacity, 
e  the  Taylor  Stoker  operates  boilers  at  from  200%  to  5- 
ir  rated  capacity,  the  number  of  boilers  and  the  power  plant 
.id  is  by  so  much  reduced.  If  a  plant  has  variable  demands 
:am,  as  with  central  stations  and  certain  |industrial  concerns, 
ylor  Stoker  handles  the  fluctuating  load  easily,  efficiently, 
a  plant  with  a  steady  load,  the  Taylor  Stoker  operates  boilers 
%  to  250%  of  rated  capacity  continuously. 

the  coal  question?  "We  take  anything  these  days,"  says  the 
mgjneer  of  another  Taylor  Stokered  plant.  "Hut  the  Taylor 
s  anything  that  comes  along  and  it  doesn't  take  as  much  poor 

a  Taylor,  as  we'd  need  of  good  coal  any  other  way." 

us  tell  you  how  the  Taylor  Stoker  applies  to  plants  of  every 

if  every  size,  with  every  sort  and  kind  of  load;  how  it  is  saving 

increasing   capacity,   eliminating   smoke,    and    insuring   steady 

ion  at  all  times  and  seasons  in  such  nationally  known  concerns 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  New  York  Edison,  The  Philadelphia 
ic  Co.,  the  U.  S.  Aluminum  Co.,  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
rmour  &  Co.,  Procter  &  Gamble,  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
my,  the  General  Electric  Co. 

tis  send  you  booklet  entitled  "Today's  Problems  and  the  Taylor 
."  Ask  our  Engineering  Department  to  co-operate  in  your 
m. 

toker 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Toronto,  Canada 
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British  metropolis  any  more  than  In-  could 
in  Paris,  but  at  length  he  discovered  an 
enormous  wooden  razor  outside  a  building 
which   1  sign,   "Barbering  Shop." 

Mr.  Partridge  walked  in.  and  made  these 
discover! 

The  only  occupant  of  the  place  when  I 
entered  was  a  delightful-looking  old  gen- 
tleman in  a  long  coal  who  stood  before  the 
one  mirror  trimming  his  skillet-shaped 
side-wiskers  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  From 
his  looks  I  took  him  to  be  either  a  banker 
ur  a  Barl  ■  ■•  er  that  is  i. 

He  glanced  round  as  1   entered,  whi 
upon  I  said: 

I  «od   morning.      I    wonder  if  I  could 
get   a   hair-cut    round   hen." 

"I    fawncy   you   can.    sir,"    he   replied; 

"  'ave  a.  seat." 

I  hung  up  my  hat  and  sat  down  to  wait. 
And  as  I  waited  i  looked  round  tin-  shop. 
At  the  righl  of  the  mirror  before  which  the 
old  gentleman  stood  was  a  pigeon-hole 
cabinet  filled  with  individual  shaving- 
mugs  each  hearing  the  name  or  initials  of 
the  owner.  At  the  left  was  a  similar  cabi- 
net tilled  with  towels,  every  one  of  which, 
so  far  a-  I  could  see.  had' been  used  and 
then  refolded  so  that  if  could  be  used 
again;  each  compartment  of  this  cabinet 
had  a  slip  of  paper  containing  tin-  own 
name  pasted  underneath.  Some  of  the 
towels  had  been  rolled  up  and  stuck 
through  wooden  napkin-rings. 

"Pretty  good  way  to  heat  the  high  COSl 
of  laundry,"   I   remarked. 
"  I  bt -g  your  pawdon — ?" 

''  I  was  speaking  about  the  towels  there," 
I  said  with  ;.  of  the  hand. 

"Ah-h-h-h— !" 

After  thai  there  was  a  long  silence. 
Finally  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  saw 
thai  it  was  nearly  noon. 

"Tlie  barber  hasn't  gone  out  to  lunch, 
has  lie?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no.  sir!"  came  the  answer  between 
snips  of  i  he  sciss 

Suddenly  a  disconcerting  thought  came 
to  me.     "This  i.-n't  one  of  i  Ik.  .  ria 

barber-shops,  is  it'.'"  I  inquired  with  some 
anxii 

lie  stopl  and  turned  all  the  way  round, 

ria?"    he    asked    with    a    puzzled 

■  •ii.      "  Did  you  s;  i  ria — ?" 

"Win  .  yes,"    I   replied  w  ith  a  nod  of  the 

•  I. 

!!•  i    dubious.     "I   caw  n't    recall 

'a\  in'    'card   of   that    sort    before,   sir," 

he  declared. 

"Why,  what.  T  mean."  T  explained,  "is 
the   kind   i.i  >p   when  >mer 

doe-  bis  own  woi 

"Oh,  no,  sir!"  he  exclaimed  with  a  horri- 
fi<  d  look.     '"  \.>!  a1  all.  sir!     Not  at  all!" 

"  I  didn't  mean  that  as  any  reflection  on 
you,"   I   hastened  to  saj  .     "  Hut . 
you  mining     your     own 

heard,  and   I   thought   that   possibl; 

"  \re   \  on    in   a    b  sir'.'"   he 

asked  in  surpri 

"Why.  yes,"  I  repli<  d,  "  I  am.     It 

Know   w  hen  : 

lb  en1    down   w  ith   a   els 

and  ..  draw  on  a    pair  of  all 

I.  "'Op  into  that   chair. 

and  I'll  begin  work  din 
"  I    '"  don,"    I 

dreamed   thai        >u   - 

Bui    I   los1   Q0  n 
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chair,  and  for  the  only  time  during  my 
stay  in  Europe  I  found  myself  in  a  regular 
barber-chair.  It  would  not  do  for  m< 
say  that  it  was  equipped  with  all  modern 
conveniences  such  a-  swivel  arrangements 
and   eh.  -vice;   that    would  be  going 

far.      I  will  say.  however,  in  no  in 
tain  term-.  I  ha'  it.  in  life 

kitchen  chair — it  wasn't  comfortable 
enough. 

ile  put  a  large  bib  on  mi  a  towel 

round   my  neck   (I  have  alwa; 
that     he    slipt    it     out     of     one     of     those 
pigeon-holes  when  1  was  not  looking),  and 
n    to   cut    my   hair.      And   let    me    add 
that    he    had    won    my    utmost    confidi 

ire   he    had   taken   three   snips   with   the 
shear-.     There  was  a  man  who  knew  how 
io   cut    hair;    he  worked   all  the   timi 
effect,  like— well,  like  a  man  trimming  a 
hedge.      And  as  usual  I  went  to  sl<  i 

lie  woke  me  it])  by  announcing  that  he 
had  completed  his  task.  And  the  first 
thing  I  saw  when  I  opened  my  eyes  was 
the  clock.  I  noted  with  alarm  that  it  was 
after  twelve-thirty,  and  as  I  had  a  lunch- 
eon engagement  with  a  member  of  Bin 

:ge  that  1  was  anxious  to  keep  with 
the  greatest  punctuality,  I  leapt  out  of 
the  chair,  threw  my  collar  round  my  neck 
without  once  looking  in  the  glass,  paid  my 
bill,  and  rushed  out  into  the  street.  For- 
tunately 1  was  able  to  catch  a  passing  taxi, 
and  managed  to  reach  the  lunching-place 
just   as  tliu  guests  were  ready  to  sit   down. 

"We   must  be  at   the   wrong   table,"    I 

rd   one   of   my   fellow   correspondents 

saying  jusl  as  I  was  letting  myself   down 

into   a    chair.     "Surely   they   wouldn't  be 

-eating  us  at  a  table  with  a  chauffeur! — " 

"He  isn't  a  chauffeur."  corrected  the 
other,  "he's  a  valet !" 

"What's  the  'rouble,  fellows'.'"  I  asked. 
"Are  we  in  the  wrong  seats?" 

Their  faces  lighted  up  i  "Oh — !" 

they  exclaimed.     "So  it's  you,  is  it?     We 
mistook     you     for — well,     for     somebody 

else-" 

That  made  mad.     "Mistook  me  for 

somebody's  valet,   did  you?"    1    demanded 
with  spirit. 

"You  needn't  gel  excited  about  it."  said 
the  one  who  had  spoken  first.  "If  you  will 
wear  your — your  hair  that  way.  you  can't 
blame  us  if  we  make  mistakes — " 

"My  hair-  '.'" 

I   cautiously   pul    up   my   hand   and 
plored   that    hair-cut.      And    what    do    you 
suppose  that  delightful  old  gentleman  had 
done?     lie  had  left  me  with  a  full-fledged 
pair  of  sideburns! 

Immediately  alter  the  luncheon  I  .re- 
turned Io  my  rooms  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  safety  "razor  and  a  pair  of  manicure 
1  01  rid  of  them.  Bui  I  did  not 
hear  the  lasl  of  them  for  many  days  to 
come.  It  was  with  a  certain  - 
relief  that  I  found  myself  in  the  coiffure 
establishment   of   Louis  again. 

Presently     th<  spondent's     du1 

called  him  Io  Rome.      I  he  had  ; 

saving    his    hair   up. for   some    time    in    an- 
ticipation   of    hi  to    the    city    of    the 

rovided  for  hy  the  famous 

palatial    barber-  e   had    • 

find    in    the    Eternal    City    were    no    more. 

having  vanished  w  ith  the  far-famed  palatial 

baths.      He  went    int..  a    tiny  'place   where 

1  he  -ingle  barber  on  the  job  oouldn'1   SD<  ak 

English: 

1  •    my  hat   and  pointed  at   my 


hair,  at  the  same  time  making  my  fingers 
go  like  a  pair  of  scissoi 

He  nodded,  felt  of  my  hair  with  his 
finger-,  parted  i'.  and  examined  my  scalp. 
Then  he  went  over  and  got  a  large  bottle 
from  in  front  of  the  mirror.  This  he  held 
up  for  my  inspection.  II.  evidently 
thought  1  wanted  some  kind  of  scalp 
treal  mi 

I  -hook  my  head  violently,  all  the  time 
making  my  fingers  go  like  a  pair  of  scissoi  s. 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  He  couldn't 
understand. 

Then  I  caught  sight  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 
I  picked  them  up  and  went  through  the 
motion-  of  einting  my  hair. 

Hi-  face  lighted  up.  Be  understood, 
and  he  immediately  invited  me  by  a  wave 
of  the  hand  to  seat  myself  in  the  kitchen 
chair  provided  for  the  purpose.  I  -at 
down,  and  almost  before  I  knew  what  In- 
duing lie  had  shaved  the  back  of  my 
neck  in  a  p<  ■  oicirdi  .     Now  if  there 

is  anything  1  hate  it  is  hair  cut  round  in 
the  back — but   what  could  I  do? 

The  barber  was  very  much  pleased  with 
his  work,  ho  tood  off  and  re- 

garded it  for  a  time,  and  then  gave  me  a 
hand-mirror  so  that  1  could  enjoy  it.  too. 
look  was  enough  for  me.  1  hand..! 
back  the  mirror  and  took  hold  of  the  hair 
on  the  top  of  my  head  to  call  hi-  an,  ntion 
to  the  length  of  it. 

Again  he  seemed  to  understand,  for  he 
at  one.  go1  tin-  scissors  and  b<  gan  to  snip 
at  the  individual  hairs.  That  seemed  a 
harmless   enough  thing  to  do.   and   altho 

ruck  me  a-  being  a  rather  slow  pro- 
at  lea-t   he  was  cu1  imething.     Soon 

I  found  myself  dozing,  ami  when  I  woke 
up.  and  .-at  up.  and  looked  in  the  glass  1 
found    to    my   amazement    that    he   hadn't 

cutting  my  hair  at  all.  but  had  I 
making  it   curly  by  applying  some  stiffen- 
ing substance  to  it   ami    then    bending  it 
efnl  wa 

Tli.  adventure   was   in         I  ■•     nan 

barber-shop,  where  the  proprietor,  with  the 
conversational  aid  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 

i.  rican  what  he  thoughl 
the    best    hair-cut    he   had   ever    had — until 
he  went  to  the  British  Officers'  Club  and 

CUt     cold    b  .'      he    Illet.        Ile 

couldn't   understand  it    until  an  American 

officer  finally  explained   to  him   that    the 

ton  had  given  him  an  orthod  nan 

hair-cut,   which    made   the   Britisher-    take 

him  for  a  Boche.      lb    wen;    back  to   bonis 

in  with  reli< 

His  lasl   '"feign  hair-'-ut  v.  in  a. 

station  on  the  African  coast  whi  re  the  boat 

in  which   he  had  start.  .1  for  home  from  a 

Mediterr  >      port     put     in     for    coal. 

the  aid  of  a  guide  he  found  a  haiber- 

■id  walked  in: 

A  brown— kinn.  d  Arabian  decently  clad 
in  a  she  >n  t  he  rioor  smoking 

a  cigar.  I  ad   probably   been 

cl.an  Monday    morning,  but    i  his   was 
urday    :  o.     H    wa-    also  Saturday 

afternoon  for  the  barber?s  helper,  a  youth 
clad  in  no  earthly  garment  but  a  dilapi- 
dated shirt  and  a  turban.  The  barber  al-o 
had  on  a  1  urban,  lioth  were  barefooted, 
their  shi  g  parked  on  the  sidewalk 

r.      The   only   furniture   in 
box    t bat    looked   li'* 
chopping-block   with   a  rug  in   front   of  it 
and  a  ba-ket  behind  it.  and  off  at  one  -id. 
hung  a  perch  on  which  a  large  green  parrot 
ng. 

A-    I   entered   the  barber  stood  up  and 
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Stcfco  Clear  Span 
Building  now  being 
erected  by  Live 
Poultry  Transit 
Company,  at  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  To 
be  used  as  car  re- 
pair shop. 


MAM  BY  THE  MILS 
SOLO  BVTMC  FOOT 


Pui  your  faith  in  a  proved  building 


SjBjs" 


-rri 


s 


Clear  Span  Building 


Standard  type 
AB — Clearance  foundation  to  eaves,  8' — 10'.  s 
BD— Clear  span   width,  8'— 10' — 12' — 16'— 20' 
—24'— 30'. 
Lengths  in  multiples  of  8  feet. 
Heavy  Type 

**  AB— 10'— 12'— 16'. 

BD— 16'— 20'— 24'— 30'— 32'— 36' — 40'. 
Lengths  in  multiples  of  8  feet. 

Extra  Heavy  Type 

AB— 8'— 10'— 12'— 16'— 20'— 24'. 
BD— 50'. 

Lengths  in  multiples  of  16  feet. 
Monitors    can    be    furnished    on    all    types. 

Copvriclu.  1920,  by  Strrl  Fabricating  Corp..  Chicago 


^Valley  Building 


jk<^T^v>s<^ivw 


Lengths,  widths  and 
heights  as  in  Clear 
Span  building  in 

any  combination  of 
same  type 


Furnished  in 
Standard,  Heavy, 
and  Extra 
'Heavy  Types 


Copyright.  1920,  by  Steel  Fabricating  Corp..  Chicago 
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Crane      C     Building 


B 


\ 


Heavy  Type 

c  B'B'  16'— 20'— 24' 
—30'— 32'— 36'— 40'. 
B  F  —20  . 

A'B'— Add  10'  to  AB. 
AB— 10'— 12'— 16'. 
Lengths  in  multiples  of 
8  feet. 

Extra  Heavy  Type 
B'B'— 50  feet.  A'B'— Add  12'  6'  to  AB. 

BF— 25  feet.  AB— 8'— 10'— 12        16 

Copyright,  1920.  by  Siccl  Fabi 


20'. 


Buildings  are  the 
original  standard- 
ized, sectional,  structural  steel  buildings.  After 
five  years  of  continuous  effort  to  improve  the 
product,  we  have  only  been  able  to  make  minor 
and  relatively  unimportant  changes.  The  first 
Stefco  building  made  is  still  giving  satisfactory 
service.  Additions  or  replacements  to  it  could 
be  made  from  our  present  stock  units  only  with 
minor  changes.  You  are  not  asked  to  experi- 
ment with  Stefco  buildings.    They  are  proved. 

Permanent  in  character,  low  in  first  as  well  as 
maintenance  cost,  and  absolutely  fireproof 
Stefco  buildings  merit  consideration  by  every 
prospective  builder.  Stefco  free  advisory  ser- 
vice is  maintained  to  adapt  Stefco  buildings  to 
your  requirements,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small  a  building  you  propose. 

The    units    composing   Stefco  Standardized    Sectk 
Steel    Buildings    arc    completely    assembled     at     the 
factory  and  can  be  erected  with  common  labor. 

Stefco  Buildings  are  used  by  such  nationally  knr 
and  representative  industries  as  :  — 


Armour  &  Company 
Barrett  Mu;    Comi 

Sinclair  Oil  Company 
Overland  Motor  Co: 
National  Lead  Cor.  ; 


American  Manganese  Stee 

Wit 

Morris  &  Co. .Pact  I 

Standard  Oil  Comr 

on  Motor  Car  Company 


Steel  Fabricating  Corporation 

38  South  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111..  U.  S.  A. 

in. 

Send  ua  your  requirements  and  let  uaaubn 
buildings.     U  mvenienl 


:  STEEL  FABRICATING    CORP., 
•  38  So.  "I 

■  Send  detail  on 


ft.  wide,  by- 


ft.  long, 


To  be  used  for. 

Namr  


_s_c^ 


•  Athh  <  ss 


©   ©   © 


c*»    ft     © 
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Is  test  of  i 


-.    The  Goodyear  1  r    ft  Rubber  Co. 
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This  Six  Months'  Test  Proved 
Economy  of  Pneumatics 

mtt „, iiiillllllllllllimilllMIIIIIIHIIIItllllll <ihnniMMIIIIIIIIItlllllMIMillllMIIIIIIIII1llllllillMIIIII(lllll1llllllllllilliliiiillillllllllilHlllllllllltliliMiiiillllfMllllilllllllllllMIIIIIIIIiilUllllii' . 

A  TEST  of  solid  vs.  pneumatic  truck  tires  was  conducted  in  the  winter, 
spring  and  summer  of  last  year  by  a  corporation  operating  a  very  large 
motor  delivery  fleet.  Two  trucks  were  used  -No.  134,  shod  with  solid  tires 
on  the  rear  wheels,  and  No.  135,  shod  with  pneumatic  tires  on  the  rear 
wheels.  Both  were  equipped  with  pneumatics  on  the  front  wheels.  Never- 
theless, the  difference  in  ihe  rear  tire  equipment  was  sufficient  to  produce  the 
following  wide  difference  in  results  : 

Truck  No.  134  Truck  No.  135 

(Solid  tires  rear,  pneumatic     (Pneumatic  tires  on  Difference  in  favor  of  All- 

tires  front)  all  tour  wheels)  Pneumatic  equipment 

Number  of  days  operated. 129.5  129.5 

Delivery  or  pickup  stops 4,183  5,822  39%  More  customers  served 

Total  units  (pounds) 874,791  989,065  13%  More  product  hauled 

Miles  traveled 4,476  6,414  43%  More  distance  covered 

Gallons  of  Gasoline 1,125  1,110  45%  Less  fuel  per  mile 

Pints  of  Cylinder  Oil 605  494  76%  Less  cylinder  oil  per  mile 

Drivers'  and  Helpers'  Wages..  Sl.375.15  $1,512.82  2M'<   Less  labor  cost  per  mile 

VBiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin  mm  t  im  tnrt  iniiuiiiMiuri  tiiiiuijrjrii  tiuiiiiiiM  tiiitniiit  iitiiiiiiiiii  tinrii  tm  .iiiiM«i*iJu»itiMtiiwiitiiiMriiMiiiiiii<tr)iiiiiiMiitiiiiiifiitifi<iiiiiiiiiiiittitiiMiiMfiiiiiuiitiiMiiiMii<iii uiiiiimiiiiiniitiiii  • 

FOLLOWING  a  scientific  com-        matic  truck  over  the  6,414  miles  it 
parison  of  solid  and  pneumatic        traveled. 

truck  tires,  a  big  corporation  has        Extending  the  truck-mile  cost  of 
decided  to  adopt  the  pneumatics        imit  No>  |34  wkh  rear  ^,-j  rf 
lor  its  delivery  work  over  an  en-        tQ  CQver  the  same  distanc^  makcs 

tire  state.  apparent  that  truck  No.  135,  en- 
Its  records  show  that,  in  129.5  days,  tlrely  on  Vn™™''\%  effec,tcd  .a 
an  entirely  pneumatic-equipped  total  f  ™*  of  ^/24'/8  m  the  S1X 
truck  outdistanced  a  unit  with  rear  months    time- 

solid  tires  by  an  amount  of  mileage  This    means    that    the    difference 

equivalent  to  a  round  trip  between  between   the  original   cost  of  the 

New  York  and  Chicago.  rear  pneumatics  on  No.  135   and 

.  the  rear  solid  tires  on  No.  134  was 
They  show  that  the  all-pneumatic  pa;d  back  2.6  times  by  these  pneu- 
truck  served  1,639  more  customers,  matiCs,  although  they  had  served 
a  39  per  cent  increase,  while  haul-  oniy  part  ()f  tncjr  estimated  serv- 
ing at   20   per  cent  less  cost  per  jce  }jfe# 

truck  mile.  mi  i      •       i 

Truck  owners  can  obtain  the  op- 

They  also  show  rates  of  gasoline  crating  and  cost  data  of  similar 
consumption  which  indicate  a  tests  by  writing  to  The  Good- 
saving,  at  prevailing  prices,  of  year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  al 
$122.50,  effected  by  the  all-pneu-  Akron,  Ohio. 
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"Best  Knit"  Hosiery  is 
not  only  "best  knit/'  but 

it  is  the  best   hosiery 

because  of  its  serviceable 
quality  along  with  its 
extreme  sheerness. 

The  greatest  care  is  exercised 
in  knitting.  The  toes  and 
heels  are  unusually  strong,  but 
never  cumbersome. 

"Best  Knit"  is  always  full 
length  and  the  sizes  are 
accurate. 

Always  insist  on  "Best  Knit" 
and   receive  satisfaction. 

Obtainable  in  a  full  range  of 
colors  and  most  desirable 
weights  and  styles.  Silk,  lisle, 
silk  plaited  and  silk  lisle. 

See  your  dealer.  If  unable  to 
obtain,  write  us  direct. 

Milwaukee  Hosiery  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PERSONAL   GLIMrSES 
Continued 


waved  me  toward  the  rug;  bul  I  hesitated, 
I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  sitting  down  on 
thai  rug  and  resting  my  head  on  the  chop- 
j-block  while  he  cul  my  hair.  1  was 
d  the  basket  would  be  too  much  of  a 
temptation  to  him.  And  the  razor  he  held 
in    his   hand  ed    larger  io    me  every 

time  I  looked  at  it. 

Again    he   motioned   and   again    1    hesi- 

d.     Then    a    silent    but    very    spirited 

argumen  led,    he    insisting    with    his 

hand-  thai    I   should  sit  down  on  the  rug, 

and    1    refusing    with    my   entire   body    to 

take  any  such  desperate  chances.     Finally 

compromised  by  my  sitting  down  on 

chopping-block;  but    I    was  Mill   -very 

OUS  and  made  up  my  mind  that  under 

no  circumstances   would    1    indulge  in   my 

usual  tonsorial  snooze. 

During  the  initial  stages  of  the  hair-cut 
iek  bravely  to  my  resolution:  I  kept 
my  eyes  wide  open  and  my  mind  cen- 
tered strictly  on  the  business  in  hand. 
Bin  after  a  little  my  mind  began  to  get 
away  from  me  and  my  thoughts  wan- 
dered. Then  1  discovered  with  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  that  my  eyelid-  were  be- 
coming very  heavy.  I  at  once  straight- 
ened up  and  tried  to  reeiiforee  my  resolu- 
tion to  keep  awake. 

At  thai  moment  my  eye  happened  to 
lighl  upon  the  parrot,  and.  thinking  that 
watching  him  would  be  something  to  keep 
me  awake.  I  pinned  my  gaze  on  him. 
When  I  tirsi  looked  at  him  his  head  was 
high,  but  as  I  watched  him  it  droi 
gradually  until  it  hung  upon  his  br< 
and  as  his  head  went  down  his  eyelids 
gradually  closed. 

It  was  very  amusing;  thai  is.  it  was 
amusing  the  first  few  times  he  did  it. 
After  thai  it  was  anything  but  amusing; 
for  so  greal  is  the  power  of  suggestion 
thai  I  found  myself  unable  to  keep  from 
doing  likewise.  I  tried  to  look  away,  and 
forcibly  directed  my  gaze  in  another 
direction.     Bui  that   bird  seemed  to  hava 

hypnotized    me.      Sooner   or   later    1    would 

find  myself  looking  at  him  again-    and  in 

.  ml  I  succumbed. 

The   barber   woke   me   up   by   brushing 

the   hair  away   from    my   neck   with    what 

felt  Like  a  street-cleaner's   broom.     I    -at 

up    with    a    starl    and    looked    round    f< 
mirror.      There  was  no  mirror  in  the  place. 
The    Arabian    has    faith    in    his    barber — 
much   more  than   the   American    I 

h  seemed  to  me  that  the  barber  looked 
a  lit  tit-  grieved  when  1  felt  of  my  hea< 
find  out  what  he  had  been  doing  while  I 
slept;  bin  when  1  paid  him.  and  added 
ind  then  lipped  his  helper,  he 
cheered  up  considerably,     lie  wei 

J]   my  attention  to  the  parrot.      I 
thoughl  at  the  time  that  he  was  giving  me 
an    introduction    to    the   drowsy    bird,    hut. 
curred  to  me  afterward  that  he  might 
have   be  jesting   with     oriental    deli- 

small  tip  to  the  bird  would  not 
I..     .. ■:•    of    phi'-''. 

What    1    had   felt    when    1    put    my    hand 
to  my  head  had  nol   been  reassuring,  and 
I    returned  Io  'lie  boal    by  means  of  back 
nd  unfrequented  byways.     I  want- 
to   look    in    my    mirror   before   showing 
hair-cut    to  the  general   public.     And 
it    was    fortunate     that     I    had    thus    kept 
under  cover,  for  that   rascally  fanatic  had 
given  me  an  orthodox  Mohammedan  hair- 
cut.    A  tassel  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
makt    tlie  circlet  of  hair  he  had  left  on  my 
head  look  like  a  black  i 
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ST.  LOUIS,  FURRIER  TO  THE  AMI '.1:1- 
CAN  WOMAN— AND   TO   THE  WORLD 

INDIAN  trappers  sent  their  furs  to  St. 
Louis  in  the  days  when  the  city  was  a 
trading-post,  and  its  pelt  and  fur  markets 
made  it  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
?ur  '•enters  through  all  the  years  that 
followed.  The  war  unsettled  the  trade  for 
i  while,  but  when  the  hammer  fell  to  mark 

the  lasl    day  of  the  winter  auction  of  furs, 

which  ended  in  the  middle  of  February, 
more  than  twenty-seven  million  dollars  was 
found  to  have  been  realized  in  the  greatest 
fur  sale  the  world  had  ever  known.     "The 

jale  marked  a  growth  in  the  history  of  such 
sales  in  St.  Louis  that  was  almost  Lneon- 
seivable  to  the  buyers  attending,"  says  the 
-m  .  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  The  Post-Dis- 
patch, of  the  same  city,  remarks  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  gradual  shift  of 
In  trade  to  London  might  not  be  looked 
[or  seems  to  have  been  answered,  and  con- 
dudes:  "All  the  world  will  buy — and  sell — 
'iirs  in  this  city  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

One-half  the  skins  sold  came  from  other 
countries,  but  America  remains  the  greatest 
fur-producing  land.  If  that  fact  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  establishment  of  the 
fur  metropolis  of  the  world  in  this  country, 
is  the  additional  consideration  that 
America  is  also  the  greatest  fur-wearing 
nation.  Back  of  this  huge  business  enter- 
prise is  the  caprice  of  her  Majesty  the 
American  woman,  who  lias  decided  that 
\ ants  to  wear  furs  the  year  round. 
Tims  a  demand  for  sun  ner  furs  is  added 
to  the  winter  demand,  already  enormous, 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  but  six  of  our  States 
have  zero  weather.  Lately  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  its  high  standards  of  com- 
fort, have  enormously  increased  the  posses- 
ion of  furs  among  women  of  all  classes. 
Considering  the  final  destination  of  some 
ill'  these  billion  and  a  half  [pelts  which  re- 
cently changed  hands  in  St.  Louis,  The 
Globe-Democrat  says: 

The  woman  of  wealth  finds  her  desire  for 
omething  unique  and  costly  exprest  in  the 

are  and  beautiful  skins,  such  as  the  Alaska 
seal,  the  mink,  the  Russian  sable  and  er- 
mine. Changing  fashions  are  now  mel  by 
i  regular  supply  of  the  "fancy"  skins,  drest 
and  dyed  as  suitable  for  various  uses,  or  to 
blend  with  various  fabrics.  The  girl  or 
woman  who  must  .u<>  out  every  day  and 

brave  all  kinds  of  weather  finds  comfortable 
ur  garments  in  accord  with  her  purse. 
Even  the  school-girl  and  the  small  child 
u-e  snug  and  protected  in  the  shelter  of  a, 
ur  jacket  or  fur  coat. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  furs 
>ver  that  of  a  few  years  ago  is  very  largely 
hie  to  the  stj  le  element.  This  is  compara- 
i\ely  of  recent  development,  but  style  is 
iow  as  important  in  peltries  as  it  is  in  silk 
t  wool.  In  fact,  in  this  respect  it  may 
ven  he  compared  with  millinery,  which 
ias  always  been  considered  as  representing 
he  extreme  capriciousness  of  fashion. 

A  thoroughly  up-to-date  mondaine  may 
lemaud  a  new    style  in  head-dress    each 
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month  of  the  year.  She  may  find  i1  equally 
o  order  a  new  fur  twelve  times  a 
.  and,  il  she  does  so,  rest  assured  thai 
she  will  have  a  variety  of  fur  models  from 
which  to  choose.  To-day  a  woman  could 
well  inelude  in  her  wardrobe  some  article 
of  fur  to  wear  with  every  garment  she 
pos 

The  vogue  for  the  fur  coat  stands  a-  the 
immediate  cause  for  the  presenl  unpr< 
dented  demand  for  skins.  It  takes  a  good 
many  pelts  to  make  a  coat  ;  the  heavy-fur 
coats  are  only  suited  to  midwinter  weather, 
ami  when  the  woman  changes  into  her 
tailored  suit,  a  muff  and  shoulder  wrap  are 
called  for.  As  I  he  days  grow  milder  an- 
other change  is  in  order.  A  few  years  ago 
she  would  have  discarded  furs  entirely  as 
spring  approached,  bul  no1  so  to-day.  In- 
fo orders  a  coatee,  somel  hing  very 
soft  and  luxurious  of  moleskin,  or  chin- 
chilla, or  squirrel,  with  the  stripes  exqui- 
sitely matched.  Or  she  may  prefer  a  loose 
wrap  that  protects  her  shoulders  while  rid- 
ing in  an  open  car  or  from  the  chill  of  a 
spring  evening. 

The  fashions  is  small  furs  this  spring  are 
even  more  complicated.  After  the  heav\ 
furs  are  discarded  a  Utile  neck-piece  is  in 

order  to  complete  tin at  and  skirt  suit. 

I!'  price  is  no  consideration,  this  will  be  of 
Russian  sable  or  mink.     However,  equally 

smart  examples  of  this  fashion  are  offered, 

in  com  pa  rat  ively  inexpensive  marten,  beau- 
t  ifully  dresl  and  <1\  ed. 

When  "summer  furs"  were  introduced 
some  years  ago  a  great  interest  in  fox-skins 
was  created.  This  will  not  only  be  re- 
peated, bu1  intensified,  the  coining  season. 
The  beautiful  blue-fox  from  Alaska,,  the 
silver  fox  from  Prince  Edward  Islands,  the 
almost  priceless  black  fox,  the  more  oom- 

n   reddish    pelt,  and  a  great  variety    of 

dyed  skins  will  all  lie  used.  The  wide  fur 
scarf  will  also  have  a  great  importance  m 
the  summer  fashions,  especially  for  use  in 
the  evening.  A  widevariet3  of  furs  appear 
in  these  scarfs,  the  soft  thin  pelts,  such  as 
mole,  squirrel,  and  chinchilla  and  the  be- 
coming mink  and  kolinsk}  . 

Altho  the  short   coal    promises  to  con- 

tinUI     a-    a     3tyle    leader    fur    some    time    to 

come,  the  woman  of  fashion  finds  sufficient 
reasons  w  h\  she  should  include  in  her  ward- 
robe one  or  even  two  garments  of  full  length. 
For  the  evening,  to  complete  her  elaborate 

i. p.  ra  loilet  or  to  com  ,  the  frailness  of  her 
ballroom  gow  n.  a  long  fur  w  rap  is  certainly 
indicated,     sin   may  also  be  tempted  bj  a 

beautiful     draped     dolman     for      it''     noon 

purposes. 

The  women  in  Paris  an'  wearing  such 
delicate   costumes   for   the  afternoons,   so 

low    in   tin    neck,   so  short    as   to  skirl,   thai 
1  hej    have  adopted    I  he   luxurious   luu/ 
wrap  as  a   matter  <>f  course.      The  avi 
American     woman     is     more     practical     in 

choosing  her  daytime  wardrobe  than  is  her 
Europ  hi  sister.  She  prefers  a  si  5  le  thai 
is  suitable  for  an;  daytime  activity.  How- 
ever, the  increasing  vogue  for  afternoon 
dancing  at  the  smarl  hotels  and  restaurants 
furnishes  occasions  for  long  fur  wrap 
which  women  of  wealth  and  fashion  are 
taking  ad\  ant:. 

In  these  days  w hen  fur    p 
esting  a  topi.,  of  conversation  somi   one  in- 
sure to  bring  up  the  subject  of  the  good  old 
timeof  1 1 1  i  r  1  >  years  ago  when  fui  tided 

from  mother  to  daughter  \n\  one  who 
admits  a  sufficiency  of  >  ears  to  recoiled  the 
stiff,  awkward  seal  nd  1  he  ungainly 


fur  sets  of  that  period,  or  who  wasunfortu- 
ly  a  daughter  or  a  grandniece  to  inherit 
the  >ame,  has    ao  illusions   regarding   any 
advantage  in  1  he  old-time  fur  situations. 

It  is  true  thai  in  the  years  following  the 
Civil  War  there  was  a  great  prestige  in  cer- 
tain •  derived  from  ihe  possession  of 
a  "real"  Alaskan  seal.  When  Aunl  Caro- 
line bequeathed  one  of  these  there  was  gen- 
erally no  provision  or  intention  of  remod- 
eling it.  Grandniece  might  be  tall  ami 
slender,  and  aunt  of  width  and  heighi  or 
rtheless  she  was  ex- 
I  to  wear  the  garment  in  the  form  in 
which  it  came  to  her. 

To-day  women  prize  their  furs  and  car< 
for  them,  but  out-of-date  furs  are  no  □ 
to  be  tolerated  than  out-of-date  bonnets. 
An  important  essential  in  the  fur  garment 
is  thai  it  must  follow  the  lines  of  the  figure, 
and  this  is  made  possible  by  the  superior 
lightness  and  suppleness  of  the  fur  pelts 
used.  No  material,  not  even  velvet  or  silk, 
(dings  more  softly  or  falls  in  more  graceful 
line-  than  the  skins  that  competent  furriers 
are  fashioning  into  garments'  This  is 
made;  possible  by  improved  methods  of 
dressing. 

The  most  interesting  advance  in  dressing 
fur  is  shown  in  the  Alaska  sealskin.  The 
great  improvement  in  the  finished  sealskin 
garment  is  due  to  the  development  of  a 
St.  Louis  industry,  "the  St.  Louis  method" 
of  dressing  and  dydng  sealskin.  A  brief 
history  of  the  sealskin  trade  and  th<  de- 
velopment of  the  new  dying  method  is 
given: 

Since  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
American  Government  the  Alaskan  seal 
herds,  the  largest  in  the  world  and  pro-*  i<l- 
ing  the  finest  skins,  have  been  government 
property.  Indiscriminate  killing  almost 
destroyed  ihe  herds.  In  1911  Uncle  Sam 
said,  "No  more  killing  until  1  give  permis- 
sion," and  during  the  period  when  the  -.  al 
families  were  increasing  in  the  protected 
rookeries  in  Alaska,  the  fashion  of  wearing 
this  fur  very  much  diminished. 

One  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  Alaska 
I, mi  as  a  material  for  fur  garments  was 
its  -areity.  The1  few  coats  made  wen  es- 
pecially ordered,  for  furriers,  not  knowing 
how  many  skins,  would  be  available,  did  not 
push  this  fashion.      Manufacturers  can  not 

afford  to  launch  a  style  whin  they  are  not 
assured  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of 
the  materia]  thai  makes  it  So  for  many 
-  seal  was  represented  on  the  market 
by  the  plucked  and  t\\rd  muskrat,  which 

was  sold  under  ihe  trade  name  of  llud-on 
seal. 

The  Hudson-seal  garments  became  rerj 
popular.  The  muskrat  skins,  being  thin, 
could  easily  be  manipulated  into  soft,  flex- 
ible folds  in  accord  with  the  fashions.      This 

brings  us  to  the  second  reason  for  the  almost 
total  disapp  of  the  Alaska  sealskin 

from  the  fashion  mart. 

I  p  to  1913  the  greater  part  of  the  Alaska 
catch  was  sent  to  London  to  be  marketed 
and  dyed  there.  The  English  dye  pro- 
duced a  verj  line  color,  bul  the  dressing 
was  not  so  fortunate  and  the  skins  when 
ready  to  be  made  up  into  garments  were 
still  thick  and  heavy.  It  was  at  this  p<  riod 
t  hat  the  United  States  Got  ernmenl  de<  id<  d 
10    marl  1  Uaskan    furs    in    St.    Louis. 

An  important  consideration  in  this  arrange- 
ment was  that  improved  methods  in  dress- 
ing and  dyeing  ol  the  seal  should  1><  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  To-day  the  St. 
Louis  method  is  pronounced  the  besl  ever 
known.      Tin     -kins    dresl    and    <\\<t\    hen 


have  the  most  beautiful  color  and  are  so 
soft  and  supple  that  a  la  ri:e-sized  skin  could 
be  drawn  through  a  napkin  ring.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  this  method  of  dyeing  here 
in  St.  Louis  that  is  making  the  Alaskan 
seal  tin   most  popular  of  high-priced  furs. 

Then  ar<  already  a  good  number  of  these 
skins  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturing 
furriers.  Next  year  we  shall  see  a  great 
many  of  them  in  ihe  form  of  32-inch  © 
and  in  longer  garments.  There  is  no  skin 
more  beautiful,  and  America  has  reason  to 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  now  a  purely 
American  product.  It  is  produced  only  in 
our  Alaska,  marketed,  drest,  and  dyed  here 
in  St.  Louis. 


THE  GROWING  "RED"  PERIL  IN 

FRANCE 

JUST  imagine  tin-  state  of  affairs  in  your 
home  town: 

The  City  Hall  draped  with  "Red"  flagi 
mingled  with  the  national  colors. 

Parades  of  citizens  carrying  "Red"  flags. 

A  municipal  band  playing  the  "Interna- 
tionale/' the  Socialist  marching-song. 

The  City  Hall  Square  jammed  with 
"Red"  radicals  cheering  a  newly  elected 
"  Red"  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen. 

Speeches  by  newly  elected  officials  pi 
ing  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  and  demanding 
recognition  of  their  government,  amid  loud 
cheers  by  ihe  populace. 

Cries  of  "Hurrah  for  the  Soviets!"  and 
"Down  with  the  Presidenl !" 

Parades     of     children     singing     "R< 
marching-song. 

All   this   has   happened  within   the 
three  months  in  many  French  towns,  v  1 
Guy   Hickok  from   Paris  to  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.     There    have    been    occasions,    dis- 
tinguished by  all  the  mentioned  features, 
in  ihe  mvat  railroad  center  of  Troyes, 
manufacturing   town    of    Lille,    the   mining 
cities  of  Wouhaix  and  Maubeuge,  in  a  di 
of  the  industrial  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  IB 
more  than  one  hundred  communes  of  the 
invaded  departments  in  the  devasted  re- 
gions.     All    have    elected    Socialist    ma 
and    city    councils.      In    the    face    of    these 
fact-,    remarks    Mr.    Hickok.    French    and 
American  papers,  on  the  day  following  the 
French  national  election  in  November,  an- 
nounced broadcast  "Reds'  Repudiate 
France,"    "Decisive    Defeat    for    Fn 
Socialists,"   and   similar  head-lines.     Prac- 
tically all  of  the  news  sent  over  the  world 
was  of  a  sort  to  create  the  impression 
the   "Reds"   in    France   wen-   weaker  than 
(  ver  before,  so  weak  as  not  to  be  dangerous. 
If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  world  to  I 
the  facts  about  the  situation,  as  Mr.  Hickok 
appan  atly  thinks  it  is.  here  are  some  facts: 

The  French  "Red"  Socialists  cast  1.700.- 
000  votes  a  gain  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion over  the  election  in  1914,  when  they 
wen  not  marly  so  "Red"  in  their  polo 
They  ca.-t  a  bigger  vote  than  any  other 
single  party  in  France. 

Their  gain  over  their  last  national  elec- 
tion vole  was  more  than  50  per  cent. 

A  million  seven  hundred  thousand  VO 
i-  a  big  number  anywhere.      Rul  in  France, 
when      there    are '  only    7,000.000    voter- 
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Better  Tires  not  More  Tires 


EVERY  motorist  remem- 
bers how  it  was  with 
his  first  car.  If  he  heard 
the  slightest  unfamiliar  noise 
— a  piston  slap  or  a  buzzing 
gear  or  a  creak  in  the  body — 
it  was  a  serious  matter.  His 
friends  were  always  ready 
with  some  helpful  advice. 

But  the  only  time  his  tires 
ever  made  a  noise  was  when 
he  had  a  blowout. 

Then  everybody  laughed. 

The  owner  generally  put 
on  a  new  tire,  paid  his  losses 
cheerfully  and  tried  again. 


For  years  the  irresponsible 
tire  dealer  traded  on  the  good 
nature  of  American  motor- 
ists. 


His  idea  of  business  was 
to  sell  a  man  two  tires  to  re- 
place an  old  one  and  to  con- 
sole him  with  the  thought 
that  after  all  motoring  is  a 
great  "game." 

Even  today  not  one  motor- 
ist in  jive  is  getting  what  he 
is  entitled  to  in  tires. 


More  and  more  the  motor- 
ists of  this  country  are  learn- 
ing that  the  remedy  for  high 
tire  costs  lies  in  better  tires — 
not  more  tires. 

And  that  getting  better 
tires  means  first  of  all  going 
to  the  legitimate  dealer — the 
man  who  sells  the  known 
article  and  does  not  attempt 
to  substitute  the  unnamed  or 


the  unknown  for  the  sake  of 
more  profits. 

Since  the  beginning  the 
United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany has  been  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when 
motorists  everywhere  would 
come  to  quality  in  tires. 

Building  more  tires  every 
year,  but  never  more  than  it 
could  build  in  conformity 
with  the  highest  standard  of 
quality. 


The  responsible  tire  dealer 
never  refers  to  his  business 
as  a  game.  It  is  a  business 
proposition  with  him  and  he 
knows  the  onl\  way  to  make 
good  in  business  fa  to  make 
sure  of  the  confidence  of  the 
motoring  public. 


United  States  Tires 


United   States 


Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 

Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 
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A  Frank  Talk  About  TOILET  PAPER 


THERE  is  as  much  difference 
in  Toilet  Papers  as  there  is  in 
Soaps.  Toilet  Papers  may  be 
sanitary  or  they  may  he  positively 
harmful. 

Many  people  buy  Toilet  Paper  by 
"guess" — because  the  roll  has  an  at- 
tractive wrapper — or  because  some- 
body's clerk  passes  out  the  first  roll 
handy  at  the  zvhispered  request  for  "A 
roll  of  Toilet  Paper." 

But  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  buy  in 

tlie  old-fashioinci,  haphazard  manmi . 

Buy  Toilet  Paper  By  Sample 

You  may  now  select  just  the  type  of 
paper  you  pref<  r  from  actual  samples. 

I)i  alers  who  handle  dependable  mer- 
chandise keep  a  little  "TAK1    <>\|  " 


counter  stand  in  plain  sight  where 
you  can  help  yourself  to  one  of  the 
folders  it  contains.  These  folders  des- 
cribe each  of  the  five  leading  brands 
of  Toilet  Paper  and  contain  samples 
of  each. 

Take  tin  folder  home — look  it  over — make  your 
selection  and  then  order  the  brand  you  prefer 
by  N  \Mh  ---no  need  to  mention  toilet  paper 
at  all. 

Buy  Toilet  Paper  By  Name 

After  you  have  once  made  your  sel<  c  tion  always 
order  the  same  Standard  brand  by  N  \M  1  •  and 
you  will  be  SURE  to  alw.-r.  s  g<  (  the  same  fine, 
firm  texture  and  the  same  high  quality,  sani- 
t.irv  paper. 

Five  Types  of  Paper  to 
Select  From 

Tin  re  are  five  brands  in  the  A.  P.  W.  Ql  M  - 

1  I  Y   Line;  the  texture,  size  of  sheet  and  weight 


differ— but  each  is  the  STANDARD  Qualitj 

Product  of  its  class.  They  are  all  made  from 
clean,  new,  sanitary  stock,  under  ideal  conditions 
in  a  big,  clean,  light,  airy  factory  and  no 
mds"  are  I  VI  R  used.  They  havt,  for 
y<  ns.  In  '  n  the  choice  of  careful  Homekcepers 
because  their  quality  NEVER  varies. 

As  To  Prices 

.  bulky  looking  rolls  do  not  always  mean 
pood  value — and  cheap  paper  usually  is  lust 
that — cheap — cheap  in  quality  and  eventually 
more  expensive  than  paper  that  costs  a  few 
pennies  more  per  roll. 

Just  an  illustration:  A.  P.  W.  SATIN  TISSUE 
ts  more  per  roll  than  most  papers,  but  it 
costs  liss  per  sheet  than  the  poorest  paper  on 
the  m.trki  i — there  are  2;oo  sheets  to  a  roll  and 
the  COUNT    is   gum  as   well   as    the 

QUA1  II  Y. 

The  otlur    \.  P.  W.  QUALITY  Toilet  Papers 
^ponding  good  \  alue. 


A.RWCRMJTY 
UPRQDUCTS 


Tin  Agency  Sign 


The  Counter  Stand 


I  he    r-    ,-   brands  arc:     A.    P.   W,  S  \T1N     II 

firm  in  trvturr — the  I  vr  know 

•  kc.   Comet  in  .1  I   roll  thai  si 

thr    irovi i  I    '  icements.       PORT 

i'K  i  lit  Is-    heavier  Irian   Satin    1 

made    of    pure    clean    Mock — preferred    by   many. 
a  little-  larger  sheet,  but  same  »  eight 
as  Fort  Orange-  PURE 


WHITE,  \  rich  crepe  tiMUe — softer  than  worn  linen, 
vet  firm  and  strong.  Rich  package  is  protected  bj  an 
outer  covering  of  getm- and  dust  pro.'  \l  I- 

■  -st  grade  toilet  paper  that  comes  in  a  pack- 
age of  1000  intcrfolded  shi  i  automat- 
ically from  the  attractive  small  wall  cabinet  that 
protects  each  sheet  from  dust  and  germs  and  adds 
so  much  to  the  appearance  of  your  bathrooms. 


r  d(  ah  r  do<  5  noi  display  t  |  n  and  the  Counter  Stand  give  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  you  in  a  plain 

sealed  en\  folders  with  samples  of  all  fivi  papers  andwillgive  you  the  name  of  our  near    I  I  Agency, 

\    P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Dep't  12,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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altogether,    it     takes    on    a    tremendous 
significance. 
Tho  America  has  been  greatly  agitated 

by  the  "Red"  peril,  the  proportion  Of  So- 
cialists in  America  is  tiny  by  comparison. 
The    biggest    Socialist    vote    ever   casl    in 

America  was  in  L912,  when  the  party  rolled 

up  a  total  of  901 ,000  less  than  one  million. 
The  total  is  still  smaller  when  Looked  al  he- 
side  the  total  voting  power  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  year,  more  than  15,000,- 
000     more   than    twice    the    total    French 

vole. 

America's  biggest  "mild"  Socialist  vote 
was  (i  per  cent,  of  the  total.  America 
never  had  a  "  Red"  vote. 

France's  "Ked"  Socialist  vote  this  year 
was  '2\  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Not  all  of  the  French  press  and  politi- 
cians are  unconscious  of  the  peril. 

Stephen  Lysis,  the  day  after  the  election, 
wrote  in  his  paper,  La  D&mocralie  Nouvelle: 

"The  peril  is  not  exorcised  simply  be- 
cause we  have  fewer  Bolsheviki  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  still  remains  in  (he  country,  where 
there  is  functioning  a  powerful  institution 
perfectly  organized;  one  which  we  must 
not  disdain,  for  it  lias  already  affected 
1,700,000  brains. 

"A  characteristic  of  this  huge  factory  is 
that  it  is  always  running.  And  what  com- 
petition is  there— absolutely  none.  It  is 
without   a  rival. 

"There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Parliament  born  of  a  coalition  formed  to 
neutralize  a  pressing  danger  will  be  unable 
in  untangle  itself  from  political  quarrels  - 
and  even  if  it  does  the  problems  confront- 
ing it  are  so  many  and  so  complicated  that 
for  many  no  solution  exists. 

"That  is  to  say,  the  great  factory  of 
Bolshevism  will  be  well  situated  to  enlarge 
its  output  if  we  do  not  take  precautions. 
'The  political  combination  againsl  the  Bol- 
sheviki will  end  as  such  combinations  al- 
ways do     the  morning  after  election. 

"Lysis." 

His   Warning  [Kissed   almost    unheeded. 

At  this  juncture,  observes  the  writer,  it 
is  natural  that  the  question  should  be 
asked:  "How,  then,  if  the 'Red' Socialists 
are  so  powerful  in  France,  did  the  impres- 
gel  abroad  that  they  are  so  weak'.'" 
lie  explains: 

The  answer  involves  an  explanation  of 
the  new  French  national  electoral  law — 
which,  if  properly  done,  would   keep  one 

busy  from  now  until  next  Christmas.  The 
new  law  is  a  complicated  and  wonderful 
tiling,  so  wild  and  woolly  that  for  a-  time  if 
was  feared  that  France  would  never  be  able 
to  tell  who  was  elected  by  it.     Columns 

have  been  written  and  whole  encyclopedias 
have  been  spoken  about  the  thing,  and  still 
it  remains  a  mystery  and  a  nightmare. 
Here  then,  i-,  space  for  the  barest  outline 
and  in  order  to  bring  even  partial  clarity  to 
the  puzzle,  one  must  have  a  small  chaser  of 
history. 

For  many  years  the  less  reactionary 
parties  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have 
struggled  for  a  revision  of  the  electoral  law. 
They  have  tried  to  change  a  system  which 
strengthened     the    small     politician     the 

hand-shaker  and  pension-getter  and  to 
substitute  for  it  a  system  which  would  give 
each  party  representation  in  the  Chamber 
strictly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
■  s  each  party  got  in  the  elections. 
Thus,  if  half  of  France's  7,000,000  voters 
should  be  of  one  political  belief  they  should 
have  half  the  deputies  in  the  chamber  to 


represent  them,     [fa  fourth  voted 

ticket    they   would   have  a   fourth  of  the 

depUt  i(  -       and    JO  on. 

The  system  ih<  7  v.eie  striving  for  i-  ob- 
\  iouslj    t  he    most    equitable     much 
equitable  i han  our  antiqu;  u  in 

America,    by    w  bich    a    par!;.     .,  bich 

per  cent .  of  tin    .  oti     in  a  district 

all  of  the  representatives  and  th<    19  pei 

cent .  w  ill  go  entir<  h.   in 

Shortly  before  i  Lection  I  ime  in  I 
new  electoral  law  wat  pa    ed.     Bui  bent 
then-    wen-   nine    political    parties    in    the 

<  'hambi  r      none  of  i  hem  in  a  majoi 

law  had  to  be  a  compromisi   thai  would  be 
accepted  by  all. 

Ii  i-  a  monstrosity,  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
low  1.  It  -i  i  aeil  her  proporl ional  r< 
sentation  nor  any  other  logical  kind, 
one  thing  thai  ii  can  always  be  counted 
upon  to  do,  however,  is  to  favor  tremen- 
dously the  leading  party  in  each  district, 
giving  it  a  big  had  over  all  the  oth< 

The    Socialists    are    parti;,     to    blame    for 

their  own    defeal    iii   accepting   it.     They 

knew   thai    they    \\fn-   the   stroi  ingle, 

party  and   were  rather  heady  about  it. 
If  the  law  was  unjusl    it    would  ok 

lie    unjusl    in    their   fax  or.    tin;,    thought. 
They  already  had  102  out  of  the  626 
in  the  Chamber.     Under  tin-  wicked  new 
law   they   thought   they   could   achievi 
landslide. 

They  thought  so  for  a  time.    But  Clem 
can  and  his  followers  devised  a  strat 
thai   broughl   the  Socialists  to  the  ground 
with  a  thump.     Clemenceau  formed  a  com- 
bination of  other  naturally  friendly    pat 
in  the  face  of  the  common  enemy  .  much  as 
the    Allies,    tho   not    in    sympathy    before, 
formed  an  alliance  againsl  the  common  foe 
■ — Germany. 

They  formed  an  artificial  party  oul  of 
several  old  ones,  which  was  bigger  in  num- 
bers than  even  the  big  Socialist  party. 

Then  a  few  days  before  the  elections 
came  the  newspaper  strike,  which  left  Paris 
and  much  of  France  with  no  political  news 
for  days. 

The    "  Reds"    were    SUM    that    they    had 

enough    strength    to    get    along    withoul 
newspapers. 

The  other  parties  felt  the  same  way 
about  it.  They  wore  sure  that  they  did 
not    need  publicity  eit  her. 

Voting  day  came  and  the  "  Reds"       tho 
they  cast  the  biggesl  vote  in  their  history, 
o0  per  cent,  bigger  than  four  years  ago 
were  beautifully  and  satisfactorily  snowed 
under  by  the  combination. 

The  peculiar  working  of  the  new  law  cut 
their  representation  in  the  new  Chamber 
from  102  to  65  65  out  of  »>'_>(>.  iho  on  a 
strictly  proportional  basis  they  would  have 
had  too. 

In    the   Gironde    district,    the   country 

around  Bordeaux,  familiar  to  most  of  the 
A.  E.  F..  the  Clemenceau  coalition  received 
81,000  votes  out  of  159,014,  barely  more 
than  half,  yet  by  the  working  of  the  new 
law  all  twelve  of  it--  deputies  were  eh 
and  no  ot  hers  gol   a  look-in. 

In  a  \  <ry  few  districts  the  "  Kt  d  "  Social- 
ists were  so  Strong  that   even  the  coalition 
could    not    overcome    them,    and    the-. 
course  the  injustice  of  the  law  worked  for 
them    as    ii    had    worked    in    other    pi 
againsl  them. 

Hut  as  Lysis  declared  in  the  editorial 
quoted:  "The  peril  is  not  exercised  sim- 
ply because  we  have  fewer  Bolsheviki  in 
Parliament." 

It    exists,   and    the    terrific    -Main   of    the 
ureat  taxes  thai  France  musl  levy'to 
her  bills,  already  too  long  postponed 
bound    to    increase    the    number.     Every 
Frenchman  with  hi-  eyes  open  know-  it. 


THE  FIRST 
AMERICAN 

Went  to  the  water.  He  enjoyed 
none  of  the  benefits  of  present-day 
improvements. 

Continental 

•#2^Wood  Stave  Pipe 

"The   Pipe  That  Serves' 

now  brings  the  water  in  its  pristine  purity  to 
your  home. 

It  is  made  of  the  sturdy  Douglas  Fir  it  pro- 
vides an  interior  si,  at's  smooth  and 
sanitary  at  all  times  affords  least  resistance 
to  flow  and  delivers  the  water  at  the  outlet 
as  pure  as  at  the  intake — undefiled  by  metallic 
and  chemical  influences. 

Our  service  department  is  maintained 
for  your  convenience.  Write  or  have 
your  engineer  send  for  booklet. 

Continental  Pipe 
Mfg.  Co. 

General  Office: 
Dept.  A.  Seattle,  U    S   A. 

Eastern  Office 
3904A  Woolworth  Bid*.. 


For  All 
Furniture 


See  That  lbu  Get  Them 
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THERE  ARE  TWO  distinct  sides  to  Willard  Service :  One  is 
curing  battery  troubles  by  thorough,  skillful  handling  of 
repairs  and  other  paid  service — doing  the  job  in  workman- 
like fashion  so  that  it  doesn't  have  to  be  done  over. 

The  other  side  of  Willard  Service  is  prevention  of  battery 
trouble — and  that  you  do  not  pay  for.  Registration  of  new 
•batteries  for  special  service,  cards  entitling  any  owner  to  test- 
ing, good  advice,  informative  literature  and  general  helpfulness. 

Be  sure  you  ask  for  and  get  this  complete  Willard  Service. 


REMEMBER 

Batteries  may  be  starved  to  death. 

Batteries  may  die  of  thirst. 

Batteries  may  be  injured  by  overheating. 

Batteries  may  freeze  to  death  in  winter. 

Any  battery  will  ultimately  wear  out. 

Willard  Service  can  help  you  avoid  all  but  the  last. 
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The  Still  Better  Willard  was  given  that  name 

because  Willard  Batteries  were  already  better — better  in  sus- 
tained capacity,  in  material  .and  workmanship,  in  record  of 
service.  They  were  so  good  that  they  were  installed  by  the 
great  .majority  of  America's  car  builders. 

Nevertheless  Willard  made  that  better  battery  Still  Better 
by  the  invention  of  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 

This  is  a  material  used  inside  the  battery  to  separate 
each  plate  in  a  cell  from  the  one  next  to  it.  Ordinary  mate- 
rials used  for  that  purpose  have  always  been  expected  to  wear 
out  before  the  battery  did  and  had  to  be  replaced. 

Threaded  Rubber  is  more  durable,  more  resistant  to  the 
action  of  acid  and  lasts  as  long  as  the  battery.  It  does  away 
with  re-insulation  expense. 

Willard  Service. 


mm    „em 


Willard  Th 


m 
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Two-Minute 
Oats 
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'  I   Already  Super  CoOkod 


12  Breakfasts 


Instant  Hot  Cereals — 
Already  3-Hour  Cooked 


Here  are  the  latest  creations  of  The 
Quaker  Oats  Company — foods  you  long 
have  wanted. 

We  want  every  home  to  know  them, 
and  at  once.  So  we  offer  a  Six-Dish  Pack- 
age of  each —  1 2  delicious  breakfasts  free. 


When  you  replace  the  water  and  serve 
steaming  hot,  Two-Minute  Cereals  seem 
fresh  from  the  cooker. 


These  are  the  Two-Minute  Cereals. 
One  is  Oats,  one  Granulated  Wheat. 
Both  are  super-cooked.  Either  can  be 
served,  hot,  fresh  and  flavory,  in  two 
minutes. 

Cooked  3  hours 

Two-Minute  Cereals  come  to  you 
super-cooked.  We  cook  them  three 
hours  by  live  steam  under  pressure  at 
higher  than  boiling  heat. 

Homes  cannot  cook  as  we  do.  So 
rarely  have  these  cereals  been  so  fitted 
to  digest.         ____^^^_ 

Then  we  evaporate  the  granules.  In 
this  dry,  condensed  form  all  their  fresh- 
ness stnvs  intact. 


They  are  better  than  home-cooked 
cereals.  This  high-heat  cooking  gives  A 
new,  delightful  flavor.  You  never  have 
tasted  such  delicious  hot  cereals  as  you 
serve  in  two  minutes  in  this  way. 

On  instant  call 

Now  hot  Oats,  cooked  to  perfection, 
can  be  served  before  the  coffee. 

Children  need  never  start  the  day 
without  this  food  of  foods.  Men  need 
never  miss  their  vim-food. 

Or  Granulated  Whole  Wheat — the 
next  best  food — can  be  served  when 
folks  prefer  it. 

Both  are  hot  and  flavory — both  are 
super-cooked.  Either  can  be  served  in 
two  minutes.  Think  how  these  Two- 
Minute  Cereals  solve  your  breakfast 
problem. 


Two-Minute  Oats 
Two-Minute  Wheat 

Both  hot  and  instant — already  super-cooked 


Makes  one  dish 

Evaporation  condenses  the  granules,  so  a  heaping  tablespoonful  makes  a  liberal  dish. 

Stir  in  boiling  water,     Within  two  minutes  the  granules  absorb  1 1 1 «    water,      ["hen  you  have  a  hot, 

soft,    flavory   cereal,    seeminr  ooked.      Ami.  i   little    goes    so    far,  the    foods    are 

economical.  _ 

Two-Minute  Cereals  ar<*  entirely  new  in  form  and  flavor,      The  products  are  controlled  by  patent 
exclusively  by  The  Quakei  I  >.>:*  Cornpan 

The  Quaker  Q<$\s  (pm  pany 


12  Dishes  Free 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

1749  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  III. 

1  •  Two- 

Mi"'  i   ["*  o  Minute  \Vh 


Mail  Coupon 
Today 

It  will   bring  you  a  6-dish   package  of 

r.\,  K      ,\  .mi  have  waited   years  rot  these 

foods.      Now    that    we   have    them,    see 

what    they    mean   to   you.     Learn    how 

ile  like  them. 
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STAID    NEW   ENGLAND  TURNS  TO 
SILVER-MINING,  WESTERN  STYLE 

AX    old    and    conservative    district   of 
Massachusetts  is  combining,  perhaps 

with  mixed  feelings,  the  atmosphere  of 
Whin  iir  with  that  of  Bret  Harte,  the 
twentieth  century  with  the  nineteenth, 
1920  with   1849.     For  Ma>  has 

a  silver-mine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbury- 
port,  within  sound  of  church  bells  and 
police-whistles.  It  is  incongruous,  but  then 
the  Massachusetts  people  couldn't  help  it 
thai  a  scared  rabbit  led  two  huntsmen  to 
the  discovery  that,  beneath  some  carefully 
ii  tided  fields,  was  a  mineral  storehouse  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  many  universities  and 
public  schools.  H.  Lyman  Amies  tells  us 
in  thi  Boston  Post  of  a  visit  he  paid  re- 
cently to  this  scene  of  New  England  ac- 
tivity. He  found  th<  re  Ben  S.  Goodhue, 
a  hard-rock  and  placer-miner  straight  from 
Chilkool  Pass  and  the  silver-fields  of  old 
Nevada,  and  Douglas  B.  Woodworth.  He 
begins: 

"I  tell  you  they've  got  a  mine  hi 
said    '•Dad"    Goodhue,    "and    if    this   old 
are    was   out   in    Nevada    there'd   be 
Inore'n   two  thousand  men  campin'  round 
about   here  long  before  now." 

And  -landing  there  with  both  feet  on 
wild  and  woolly  Western  mining  scenery,  1 
looked  out  across  the  rocky  fields  to  see 
where  the  stampeders  might  have  piti 
their  camps.  Behold  the  slim  white  spires 
of  Newburyport's  old  Colonial  church  s. 
Behold  the  clustered  roofs  of  a  historic 
town,  the  peaceful  smoke  of  New  England 
home-fires  curling  aloft  over  the  ancient 
elms  of  a  famous  Massachusetts  port,  and 
lure  and  there  a  white  farmhouse  in  the 
russel  distance  of  wintry  gelds. 

Old  -Dad  "  Goodhue  said  to  me:  "Have 
you  ever  written  anything  aboul  mines 
In  fore   -know  anything  about   minim 

"No,"  said  I.  quite  unashamed,  "and  il 
1  knew  anything  about  them  this  wouldn't 
he  half  so  good  a  story.  1  don't 
whether  you  have  a  mine  lure  or  not. 
The  thing  that  interests  me  is  the  fact  that 
lure,  within  sight  of  the  church  spires  and 
farmhouses  of  Whit  tier-land,  you  and  the 
resl  of  this  Robert  W.  Service  outfit  have 
set  up  a  regulation  diggin's,  Lacking  nothing 
but  a  gambling-hall  and  a  'Howling  Dog' 

saloon   to  complete  the  picture." 

Woodworth  was  we1  and  stood  basl 
in  the  heat  of  the  boiler  with  a  hammer  and 
a  heavy  hunk  of  galena  ore  in  his  hands. 
It  was  a  choice  specimen  of  silver  had.  be 
told  me,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  bunk 
house  with  his  hifrh  hip  boots  flopping 
aboul  his  burly  kn< 

1  Looked  into  the  bunk  house  with  its 
rough-board  walls  festooned  with  guns  of 
all  calibers  interspersed  with  skates  and 
store-clothes.  The-e.  of  course,  arc  mod- 
ern day-,  and  the  New-  Englander's  Ac- 
tionized idea  of  what  a  mining-camp  OUghl 
to  look  like  is  liable  to  be  like  the  barbarian 
rumor  that  we  all  eat  pie  for  breakfast  — 
greatbj  exaggerated.  So  I  passed  up  the 
skate-  and  the  genial  warmth  of  steam-heat. 
But  the  rows  on  rows  of  neatly  arrai 
bunks  piled  high  with  blankets  and  gay 
comforters  struck  something  familiar  in  my 
mind.  Then  the  shape  and  make  of  the 
buildings    twanged    the    same    string.     I 
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looked  off  across  I  lie  Little  basin  in  the  cen- 
ter of  t  h(3  camp,  past  the  engine-house  and 
main  shaft  hoist  structure, ,  and  there  on 
the  opposite  knoll  was  something  dis- 
tinctly like— yes,  very  much  like  the  old 
familiar  pill-box. 

"Doggone!  is  that  a  machine  gun  over 
there?"  said  I,  "and  do  you  run  this  whole 
camp  on  I  he  army  plan?" 

Then  it  came  out  that  Woodworth,  the 
husky,  was  noi  long  ago  a  member  of  the 
42d  Black  Watch  Regiment,  and  thai  prac- 
tically every  man  of  the  mining  crew  there 
i  pi  "  Dad"  Goodhue,  who  still  mourns 
because  "they  turned  down  me  and  Roose- 
velt and  look  all  the  romance  out  of  the 
war")  is  an  ex-army  man.     Eighl  of  them 

Were  with  the  British  or  Canadian  forces. 
And  the  pill-box  is  the  powder-house  for 
the  mine,  built  like  a  pill-box  by  men  that 
no1  long  ago  were  building  them  for  Jerry 
to  butt  his  brains  out  against. 

While  Woodworth  changed  from  hip- 
boots  to  a  pair  of  trench  shoes  he  talked 
mineralogy  and  mining  like  a  college 
professor. 

Then  we  took  a  look-  at  the  "mess  hall" — 
another  military  touch.  And  therein  white 
cap.  while  apron,  and  white  coat  was  Prank 
E.  Dyer,  the  cookee — cook  by  inclination, 
inspiration,  and  inheritance.  Here  at  last 
was  a  smack  of  old  New  England.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  Dyer's  Oyster  House 
down  on  the  Ipswich  River  at  Xewbury- 
port?  It's  been  there  for  more  than  sixty 
\cars.  It  was  founded  by  Frank's  grand- 
father, John.  It's  now  run  by  a,  cousin  of 
his  and  every  man  in  the  family  since  his 
grandfather's  famous  day  has  been  a  cook. 

Frank  could  give  all  his  progenitors  a  close 

race  in  a,  popularity  cooking  contest  if  the 
demonstration  when  the  whistle  blew  thai 
nighl  was  any  true  indication  of  affection. 
Down  by  the  mine-shaft  rises  the  plat- 
form and  hoist,  which  covers  a  hole  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  deep,  bored  straight 
down,  with  side  passages  cut  at  various 
levels.      Down    the    trap    we    shouted     for 

"Al"  Gkdlann.  While  I  waited  for  "Al." 
Woodworth  raced  over  Hie  stone  piles  to 
the  Chipman  shaft,  to  gel  "  Dad  "  <  loodhue. 
He  wanted  to  show  me  a  "couple  of  regu- 
lation old-timers,"  he  said. 

Old-timers  they  were  but  only  in  ex- 
perience. "Al  "  has  mined  ail  over  Canada 
since  he  was  in  short  pants.  He  poked  a 
grimy  face  up  through  the  trap  under  a 
wet  and  worn  old  Canadian  army  campaign 
hat,  saw  .lack  Wade,  of  the  Sunday  Post, 
squinting  into  a  camera,  at    him.   and   said 

laconically:  "Let  her  flicker,  young  feller, 

shoot,  away  and  you'll  get  a,  good  one." 
It    turned  on!    that    not    long  ago   he   was  a 

member  of  the  First  Canadian  Tunneling 
Company  drilling  mines  under  the  German 

tienches.  He  worked  on  the  biggest  mili- 
tary  mine  ever  exploded,  where  thousands 

of    tons   of   high    explosive   wiped    the   wholl 

of  Hill  70  off  the  battle  map  of  Prance. 

Then  came  "  Dad"  Goodhue  waving'his 
old  Nevada  candlestick.  Quiet, soft-speak- 
bag,  gray-haired,  wiry,  and  full  of  good 
humor,   Ben  s.  Goodhue,  hard,  rock,  and 

placer   miner,   has  a    vocabulary    more   like 

the  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  than  like  the  old   Klon- 

diker  In-  is.  But  when  I  asked  him  how 
long  he'd  been  at  it.  tin-  story  came  out. 

Back   in    '*)?    1   was  a    newspaper   man 
myself,"  said  "Dad"  "and  l',i  been  on  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  for  several  years, 

"Well,  1  was  drinking  cocktails  io  yet  up 


(bnjoy  Gookincj 

The  kitchen's  the  Heart  of  Your  Home.     Don't  handu  ap  it 
with  a  "back  number"  cool  Enjoy  cooking.    Install  • 

up-to-date  DUPLEX  ALCA2  lie]   Range,  which  will  enable 

you  to  cook  in  comfort  and  take  thil  .nd. 

The  Duplex  alcazar  is  the  o  -in-one. 

It  burns  gas  and  coal  or  wood,  singly  or  to;  and  car. 

changed  instantly  from  one  to  the  other.     If  you  want  at) 
tionally  hot  oven,  don't  put  on  more  coal     just  turn  on  the  . 
and  let  it  help  do  the  work. 

The  DUPLEX  ALCAZAR  is  efficient  ar.;  -mical.    Itg 

better,  quicker  and  easier  cooking  results,  and  it  maki 
fold  saving  of  fuel,  food,  time,  labor,  health.  ad  temper. 

Fuel  bills  are  kept  down  by  burning  ju^t  what  is  needed— 
no  mure.  Perfect  heat  control  prevents  waste  of  food  by  burning. 
Time  is  saved  — you  cook  quick*  r  with  the  DUPLEX  Alc.azak. 
Work  is  easier  because  of  the  instant  automatic  control.  Health 
is  preserved.  Kitchen  is  never  too  hot  or  too  cold.  Us*  . 
keep  cool  in  summer;  coal  or  wood  — keep  warm  in  winter. 
Space  is  saved.  The  DUPLEX  ALCAZAR,  with thre*  apacity, 

requires  no  more  room  than  one  old-style  stove.  Temper  is  un- 
ruffled. You  are  not  harassed  by  mistakes  made  in  cooking  with 
an  ordinary  stove. 

DUPLEX  ALCAZAR  Ranges  are  made  in  types  and  Bt 
meet  all  needs.    The  pioneer  of  its  kind  and  still  holding  the 
quality  lead.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  one  that  should 
be  in  your  kitchen. 

For  Bectiont  wht  re  o"n  it  not  t»  br  hail,  ti- 
ls ii   DUPLEX  ALC  IZAR 
coal  or  wood.        Write  for   our  lit* 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 


407  Cleveland  Avenue 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


THE 


?EDVPLEX  ALCAZAR. 

TWO     RANGES      IN     ONE 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


a    decent    appetite,    and    smoking    Btrong 
cigars  to  keep   my   nerves  down.     I 
desk-debilitated,     i     was    all    in.     And    I 
hiked  oul  for  Alaska  and  the  gold-fields. 

"The  newspaper  game  is  a  great  game. 
Get's  in  your  blood,  doesn't  it'.'  But 
young  man,  it's  nothin'  to  mining.  I  went 
back  to  San  Francisco  and  tried  Li  for  eight 
months  after  I  left  Alaska,  and  the  lure  of 
this  game  was  too  much.  1  started  for 
Nevada  and  I've  worked  around  the  Tono- 
pah  and  Ely  outfits  ever  since.  1  tell  you 
if  you've  ever  had  the  thrill  and  privilege 
of  picking  gold  nuggets  out  of  a  placer 
prosped  it'  you\  e  ever  gone  down  into  the 
earth  and  dug  from  virgin  rock  the  stuff 
thai  men  struggle  and  fight  and  wrangle  for 
will;  other  frantic  men  in  the  hot,  dusty 
cities,  then  mining  get's  you — and  gets  you 

for  keeps." 

When  the  mine  was  discovered  there  was 
the  usual  wild  rush.  All  precious  minerals 
are  as  a  lodestone  to  the  human  mind,  and 
even  the  New  Englanders  could  not  resist 

the  influence.      The  discovery,  we  are  told, 

came  about  thus: 

In  1874  two  young  sons  of  William  Wirt 
Chipman  chased  a  rabbit  to  its  last  refuge 
in  a  hole  under  some  loose  rocks.  They  set 
to  work  to  dig  the  rabbit  out  and  history 
has  neglecled  to  record,  in  the  excitement 
that  followed,  whether  or  not  thai  long- 
eared  agenl  of  destinj  was  ever  captured. 
They  dug  up  pieces  of  rock  which  were,  for 
then-  si/.e,  tremendously  heavy.  They 
rushed  home  with  samples.  A  technology 
professor  was  called  upon  for  advice,  lie 
pronounced  it  silver-lead  ore  and  gave  them 
some  simple  direct  ions  how  to  go  to  work. 

Right  then  and  there  Newburyport,  a 
town  of  fishermen,  ship-builders,  seafaring 
men,  and  farmers,  staged  a  regular  stampede 
with  the  entire  populace  of  the  vicinity 
joining  the  throngs.  There  were  days 
when  men  slept  in  the  corridors  of  the 
famous  Wolf  Ta\crn.     Plots  of  laud  were 

bought   by  one  man  for  cash   to  be  sold  for 

double  the  amount   before  evening  of  the 

same  day,  and  resold  the  next  for  half  as 
much  mor<  . 

The  farmers. carpenters, and  ship-builders 

began  to  delve  in  the  earth  for  treasure. 
In  the  water-filled  old  shaft  of  the  mine, 
which  has  nov  l.<  en  cleared  "lit  again,  may 
een  greal  12  •  12  timbers  of  Georgia 
pine,  perfect  in  grain  and  almost  petrified 
from  years  of  submergence,  with  which 
those  builders  of  ships  endeavored  to  shore 
up  t heir  min< 

I Fnfamiliar  w it h  mining  e\ en  in  the  d 
when  such  met  I uid-  were  crude,  and  before 
modern  machin*  r'   and  proi  of  refine- 

ment had  been  developed  to  cheapen  the 
production  of  metal,  they  failed.  They 
brougb.1  out  tonsand  tons  of  ore,  which  are 
recorded  to  have  averaged  ninety  dollai 

the  ton.  and  shipped  the  ore  h\    SCh icrsto 

New   J(  i   be   dresl    and   refined   at 

probabl;  ten  I  Lines  t  he  presi  n1  cos  I  of  re- 
covering such  metals.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  silver  came  from  the  earth 
there,  but  somehow  or  other  the  stock- 
holders never  got  any  returns  on  their 
investment. 

Gradually  the  sil  i  r  burned  itself 

out.     The  company  ceased 
more  than  two  years  of  bungling  mining. 
•  ,    Newburyport    returned   to 

their     shops    and    farm 

diligently  for  a  while,  and  then  the  silver 


mine  on  Scotland  road  passed  into  the 
tradition  stage. 

Nov  the  property  is  being  worked  again. 
Keal  mini  rs  are  clearing  the  debris  of  years 
away.  Some  day  they  plan  to  begin  actual 
mining  operations — and  to  send  ore  to  New 
Jersi  j  ju  I  a  -  I. ■fore. 

"Dad"  Goodhue,  "hard-rock  and  placer 
miner  from  old  Tonopah,"  says  they  have 
a  mine  |  here. 

Personally  I  set  myself  up  as  an  author- 
it;  for  only  one  thing:  That  is,  that  old 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  has  an  honest-to- 
goodness  mining-camp  which  is  Bolshevik- 
proof.  The  Bay  State  of  law  and  order  has 
one  mine  where  the  "Red"  flag  wouldn't 
wave  any  longer  than  the  Crown  Prince's 
helmet  in  that  happy  gang  of  men  fresh 
from  the  trenches  in  France. 

They  are  working  three  shifts  day  and 
night  down  there  in  the  candle-light  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below  that  rocky  pasture.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  are  going  to  get 
rich  there  or  not,  but  so  long  as  "Doug" 
Woodworth  keeps  everything  grinning  with 
his  banter,  and  "Dad"  Goodhue  contrib- 
utes the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  ages,  thai 
rollicking,  hard-working  erew  of  ex-soldiers 
are  going  to  have  a  good  time  and  Bolshe- 
vism be  good  gosh-darned. 


PRIZE-WINNERS  IN  THE  SCHOOL- 
TEACHERS'  CONTEST 

MISS  MARGARET  M.  DIDDEL, 
3,433  Madison  Street,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, a  teacher  in  the  Webster  School,  is 
the  winner  of  the  fourth  week's  850  prize 
for  the  best  reason  why  teachers  should 
have  more  pay  being  conducted  by  The 
Literary  Digest  Topics  of  the  Day.  Her 
contribution  was: 

"Wanted,  by  school-teachers  of  the 
nation,  a  salary  sufficient  for  us  to  live 
well,  laugh  often,  love  much,  gain  the 
respect  of  intelligent  people  and  the  love 
of  little  children.  Give  the  teachers 
bet ler  pay." 

The  first  week's  prize  in  the  supple- 
mentary contesl  for  Canadian  school- 
teachers has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Greta 
T.  Bidlake,  teacher  in  the  Rural  school  at 
Upper  Coverdalo,  Allien.-,  County,  New 
Brunswick,    who  contributed   this: 

•'The  Teacher— -My  mission  is  holy. 
I    prescribe  for  the  mind  and  body;  battle 

against    heredity  and  environment;  build 

statesmen,    patriots,    thinkers,    artists.       In 

ret  urn  I  receh  e  a  pit  tance;  I  am  forced  to 
struggle   against    discouragement,    li\c   in 

inferior  boarding-houses,  and  exisl  on  bare 
necessil  Les." 

Mis-  Helena  V.   Hooker,  teacher  in  the 

Wentworth  Street  School,  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, Canada,  wins  the  second  week's 
prize  with  this  paragraph: 

"The   teach 

A  preacher 

And  mother  combined, 

She  nurt  mvs  t  In    bodj  , 

The  soul,  and  the  mind. 

I  br  station'.' 

Elation, 

I  br  status  is  high. 

she  gives  to  1  he  nat ion 

The  things  We  can't   buy. 

I\i  miltan. 

A  pittance 

That   labor  can  beat  . 

Tile    teacher   is    pll        hd 

To  make  but  h  ends  meet." 


THE  PRESIDENT  IN  ACTION 

(Continwd  from  page  50) 
constantly  disclosing.  There  are  no  more 
hours  in  the  President's  clay  than  in  another 
man's.  If  he  is,  indeed,  the  executive,  he 
must  act  almost  entirely  by  delegation, 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  his  colleagues.  He 
is  likely  to  be  praised  if  things  go  well, 
and  blamed  if  they  go  wrong;  but  his  only 
real  control  is  of  tin  persons  to  whom  he 
deputes  the  performance  of  executive 
duties." 

THE  PRESIDENT  AS  PARTY  LEADER 
— It  is  through  no  fault  or  neglect  of  the 
President  that  the  duties  apparently  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Constitution  have 
come  to  be  less  conspicuous  and  l<-> 
important,  Mr.  \\  ilson  continues,  and  that 
duties  apparently  not  assigned  to  him  at 
all  chiefly  occupy  his  time  and  em 
The  one  set  of  duties  if  has  proved  "prac- 
tically impossible  for  him  to  perform" 
and  the  other  it  has  "proved  impossible 
for  him  to  escape."     We  read  further: 

"He  can  not  escape  being  the  leader 
of  his  party  exeepl  by  incapacity  and  lack 
of  personal  force,  because  he  is  at  once 
the  choice  of  the  party  and  of  the  nation. 
He  is  the  party  nominee,  and  the  only 
party  nominee  for  whom  the  whole  nation. 
\otes.  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
ar<  representatives  of  localities,  are  voted 
for  only  by  sections  of  voters,  or  by  local 
bodies  of  (lectors  like  the  members  of  the 
state  Legislatures.  There  is  no  national 
party  choice  except  that  of  President.  No 
one  else  represents  the  people  as  a-  whole, 
exercising  a  national  choice:  and  inas- 
much as  his  strictly  executive  duties  are  in 
fad   subordinated,  so  far  al   any  rate  as  all 

detail  is  concerned,  the  President  repre- 
sents not  so  much  the  party's  governing 
efficiency  as  its  controlling  ideals  and 
principles.     Ete  is  not  so  much  pari  of  its 

organization  a-  its  vital  link  of  connection 
with  the  thinking  nation,  lb  can  domi- 
nate his  party  by  being  spokesman  for  the 
real  sentiment  and  purpose  of  the  country, 
by  giving  direction  to  opinion,  by  giving 
the  country  at  once  the  information  and  the 
statements  of  policy  which  will  enable 
it  to  form  its  judgments  alike  of  parties 
and  of  men. 

"For  he  is  also  the  political  leader  of 
the  nation,  or  has  it  in  bis  choice  to  be. 
The  nation  as  a  whole  has  chosen  him,  and 
i-  conscious  thai  it  has  no  other  political 
spokesman.  Hi-  i<  the  only  national 
voice  in   affairs,     bet    him   once  win   the 

admiration  and  confidence  of  the  country, 
and  no  other  single  force  can  withstand 
him,  no  combination  of  forces  will  easil] 
overpower  him.  His  position  takes  the 
imagination  of  the  country,  lie  is  the 
representative  <>f  no  constituency,  but  of 
the  whole  people.  When  he  -peaks  in  his 
true  character,  he  speaks  for  no  special 
interest.  If  lie  rightly  interprets  the 
national  thoughl  and  boldly  insists  upon 
it,  he  is  irresistible;  and  the  country 
never  feels  the  zesl  ^^'  action  so  much  as 
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"Hetter  put in 
the  best  while 
we  are  at  it  J1 


Be  sure  your  new  rings 
come  out  of  this  box 


When 

is  Overhauled- 

THE  biggest  cost,  when  your  motor 
is  overhauled,  is  your  bill  for  labor. 
Install  poor  rings,  and  you  have  another 
labor  charge  to  pay  for.  Put  in  the 
best.     It  is  economy. 

Leaky  piston  rings  result  in:  Carbon 
accumulation;  dirty  spark  plugs;  pitted 
valves;  misfiring;  loss  of  power;  smoky 
exhaust;  undue  vibration;  motor 
knock. 

Leaky  piston  rings  cause  trouble  for 
which  other  things  are  often  blamed. 
Gas  leaks  through,  dilutes  the  oil.  and 
sometimes  ruins  the  bearings. 

Avoid  these  troubles.     Be  sure  you  get 
American    Hammered    Piston    Rings. 
They  are  mechanically  the  best.     Tk 
are  leakless. 

Chosen  and  used  by  thirty -six  leading 
makers  of  passenger  cars,  trucks. 
tractors  and  motors. 

What  a  Change  of  Rings  Did — 

A.  E.  Duncan.  Chairman  of  the  Commercial  Credit  Company. 
Baltimore,  writes 

"My    touring   car   was   not    pulling   well,   making   second   gear 
necessary  on  upgrades.     A  few  weeks  ago  my  chai.' 
American   Hammered   Piston   Ring*       The  change  i»  remark-' 
and  it  now  pulls  liV-c  n  different  car. 

"I  could  not  realize  that  a  change   in  piston   rings  would   make 
such  a  difference. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  rings,  and  am  having  them 
put  in  mv  new  limousine  " 


AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RING   COMPANY,   Baltimore.  Maryland 
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when  its  President  is  of  such  insight  and 
caliber.  Its  instinct  is  for  unified  action, 
and  it  craves  a  single  leader.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  will  often  prefer  to  choose 
a  man  rather  than  a  party.  A  President 
whom  it  trusts  can  not  only  lead  it,  but 
form  it  to  his  own  views. 

"It  is  the  extraordinary  isolation  im- 
posed upon  the  President  by  our  system 
that  makes  the  character  and  opportunity 
of  his  office  so  extraordinary.  In  him 
are  centered  both  opinion  and  party.  He 
may  stand,  if  he  will,  a  little  outside 
party  and  insist  as  if  it  were  upon  the 
general  opinion.  It  is  with  the  instinctive 
feeling  that  it  is  upon  occasion  such  a  man 
that  the  country  wants  that  nominating 
conventions  will  often  nominate  men  who 
are  not  their  acknowledged  leaders,  but 
only  such  men  as  the  country  would  like 
to  see  lead  both  its  parties.  The  President 
may  also,  if  he  will,  stand  within  the  party 
counsels  and  use  the  advantage  of  his 
power  and  personal  force  to  control  its 
actual  prograim .  He  may  be  both  the 
lender  of  his  party  and  the  leader  of  the 
nation,  or  he  may  be  one  or  the  other.  If 
he  lead  the  nation,  his  party  can  hardly 
resist  him.  His  office  is  anything  he  has 
tlie  sagacity  and  force  to  make  it." 

LEADERS    AND  NON-LEADERS— Thi> 

i>  why  the'  Presidential  office  has  been 
"one  thing  at  one  time,  and  another  at 
another."  The  Presidents  who  have  not 
made  themselves  leaders  have  lived  "no 
more  truly  on  that  account  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution"  than  those  whose  force 
has  told  in  the  determination  of  law  and 
policy.  No  doubt  Andrew  Jackson  over- 
slept the  bounds  meant  to  be  set  to  the 
authority  of  his  office,  Mr.  Wilson  points 
out,  for  it  was  certainly  in  contravention 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  that  "he 
should  have  refused  to  respect  and  exe- 
cute decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  anil  no  serious  student  of 
our  history  can  righteously  condone  what 
he  did  in  such  matters  on  the  ground  that 
his  intentions  were  upright  and  his  prin- 
ciples pure."     Rut — 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  not  a  mere  lawyers'  document :  it  i-  a 
Vehicle  of  life,  and  its  spirit  is  always  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Its  prescriptions  are 
clear  and  we  know  what  they  are;  a 
written  document  makes  lawyers  of  us  all. 
and  our  duty  as  citizens  should  make  us 
conscientious  lawyers,  reading  the  texl 
of  the  Constitution  without  subtlety  or 
sophistication;    but  life  is  always  your  last 

and  most  authoritative  critic. 

"Some  of  our  Presidents  have  deliber- 
ately held  themselves  off  from  using  the 
full  power  they  might  legitimately  have 
used,  because  of  conscientious  scruples. 
because  they  were  more  theorists  than 
statesmen.  They  have  held  the  strict 
literary  theory  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Whig  theory,  the  Newtonian  theory,  and 
have  acted  as  if  they  thought  that  Penn- 
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AIR    "SUBMARINES"   TO   SOUND   THE    DEPTHS    BEYOND   Till.    CLOl  DS 

JOII  flying"  is  one  of  the  things  to 


which  both  airmen  and  scientists 
arc  to-day  devoting  much  tunc  and  at- 
tention. Interest  has  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated during  the  last  tew  months  by 
several  record-breaking  flights,  the  last 
being  that  of  Major  It.  W.  Schroeder,  who 
flew  to  an  elevation  of  over  36,000  feel 
and  probably  would  have  gone  higher  had 
not  his  supply  of  oxygen  given  out,  roreing 
him  to  make  a  sud- 
den descent  which 
almost  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  daring 
aviator.  Flying  at 
immense  heights  not 
only  stirs  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  airman, 
but  there  are  hints  of 
mysteries  in  these 
elevated  regions  which 
arouse  his  interest  to 
the  highest  degree. 
For  instance,  he  has 
learned  of  fierce  trade 
winds  blowing  many 
miles  above  the  earth 
at  such  a  terrific  speed 
that  could  they  be 
utilized  in  accelerat- 
ing machines,  men 
might  circle  the  globe 
at  several  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  Also 
there  are  indications 
of  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture after  a  certain 
altitude  is  passed,  of 
hells  of  mysterious 
gases  and  vapors,  and 

of  other  strange  phenomena,  all  of  which 
combine  to  make  a  trip  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  atmospheric  ocean  sur- 
rounding this  planet  the  most  romantic 
and  alluring  of  all  voyages  ever  attempted 
bj  man.  Guided  by  the  information  ob- 
tained through  aviators  and  from  ex- 
periments with  small  "sounding  balloons,'' 
aeronauts  are  now  planning  "Super-Ter- 
restrials," specially  constructed  aero- 
lanes,  designed  to  meet  the  conditions 
existing  at  great  altitudes  and  to  minimize 

I  the  dangers  that  have  hitherto  rendered 
high  flying  such  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
The  "Super-Terrestrial"  is  not  yet  an 
accomplished  fact,  but  it  seems  to  be 
well  on  the  way.  Major  Schroeder,  having 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  recent 
flight,  is  said  to  be  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  machine,  in  which  he 
hopes  to  reach  an  altitude  of  ;>0,(MX) 
feet.  It.  is  further  reported  that  Louis 
Breguet, a  French  aeronautical  engineer,  has 
announced  that  an  engine  has  been  per- 


fected capable  of  ascending  joo.ooo  feet, 
or  nearly  nineteen  miles,  and   thai   flight 

to  that  altitude  is  im median  ly  in  pro-; 
The  main  feature  of  the  new  type  of  air- 
craft will  be  an  enclosed  fuselage  or  cabin 
to  protect  fche  aviator.  It  will  be  fitted 
out  with  oxygen  tankB,  heating  apparatus, 
and  air  compressors  which  will  feed  the 
carburetors  air  at   the  same   pressure  as 

prevails     at     sea -level.      "Something     de- 


ONE  ARTIST'S   IDEA  OF  THE   "SUPER-TERRESTRIAL." 
In  hermetically  scaled  airplanes  of  this  general  description  men  are  planning  to  rise  Into  upper-air 


strata  where,  vrith  the  assistance  of  winds  alreadj  known  to  blow   there, 

possible  at  several  hundred  miles  per  hour 


signed  along  the  lines  of  the  submarine 

would  seem  to  be  what  is  needed,"  says 
Augustus  Post,  secretary  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  America,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  by  Arnold  D.  Prince.  In  such  a 
machine,  equipped  with  adjustable  pro- 
pellers capable  of  increasing  their  purchase 
on  the  rarefied  atmospheres,  an  airman 
could  push  his  way  to  levels  now  entirely 
beyond  reach.  In  his  article  Mr.  Prince, 
in  addition  to  what  he  has  to  say  regarding 
the  contemplated  Super-Terrestrial,  gives 
a  brief  review  of  what  is  already  known 
of  conditions  above  the  clouds,  from  which 
we  quote: 

We  know,  for  example,  that  90316  dis- 
tance above  the  earth's  "atmospheric 
envelop,"  but  below  that  stratum  of 
"inflammable  air"  which  Boienoe  has  dis- 
covered, are  trade  winds  which  blow  from 
weal  to  east  with  unfailing  regularity;  ami 
we,  Know,  too,  and  this  is  even  more  re- 
assuring, that  at  that  level  it  is  far  less 
cold  than  had  long  been  supposed. 

For    some    of    this    knowledge    we    are' 
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Made  in  16  de- 
grees of  hard- 
ness graduating 
from  6  B,  softest, 
to  8  H,  hardest. 


<y '        Pencil  Reproduction  of  Van  Dyke's  Painting; 
"St.  Rosalia  Receiving  a   Wreath  from 
the  Infant  Christ.  " 
Drawn  with  Van  Dyke  Pencils 

\  7"  AN  DYKE  was  known  as  the  master 
*  of  portraiture  and  color.  No  one  has 
ever  excelled  the  quality  of  his  paintings. 
Eberhard  Faber  is  known  as  the  master  of 
pencil  making.  Xo  pencils  surpass  Eber- 
hard Faber  pencils.  The  world  has  known 
them  for  seventy  years  and  even  Europe, 
supposedly  the  house  of  pencil-craft,  accepts 
them  as  the  foremost  in  quality.    The 

VAN  DYKE 

DRAWING    PENCIL 

is  the  leader  of  the  Eberhard  Faber  line. 
It  is  the  American  idea  of  what  a  first-class 
pencil  should  be.  It  is  used  by  artists, 
architects  and  draughtsmen  because  it  is 
best  adapted  to  their  needs.  Business  con- 
cerns have  learned  Unit  I  he  best  drawing 
pencil  in  HI*  grade,  is  best  for  commercial 
uses.  They  choose  Van  Dykes  because 
they  are  thoroughly  dependable  for  smooth- 
ness and  uniformity.  They  are  good  to 
the  last  half  inch.  Ask  for  Van  Dyke 
Drawing  Pencils  at  your  dealer-,  or  send  us 
15  cents  and  we  will  mail  you  two  pencils, 
the  degrees  you  desire,  and  an  ait ist  eraser. 
Address  us  at  :&?  Greenpoint  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,    New   York. 

EBERHARD  FABER 

Oldest  Pencil  Factory  in  America 

Factories — Brooklyn.  N.  Y...m.l  Newark,  N.  J. 
Office*-   New  York,  Chicago,   Boston,  San  Francisco 
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came  me,  so  that  the  optic  nerve  lost 
power  suddenly,  but  I  was  still  conscious, 
with  as  active  a  brain  as  at  the  present 
moment,  while  writing  this.  1  thought  I 
had  been  seized  with  asphyxia  and  be- 
lieved 1  should  experience  nothing  more, 
as  deatli  would  come  unless  we  speedih 
descended;  other  thoughts  were  entering 
my  mind  when  1  suddenly  became  uu- 
conscious. 

"1  can  lid  tell  anything  of  the  sense  of 
bearing,  as  no  sound  reaches  the  air  to 
break  the  perfect  silence  of  the  regions 
between  six  and  seven  miles  above  the 
earth." 

The  balloon  finally  began  lo  descend 
after  Coxwell,  who  retained  consciousness 
even  longer  than  his  chief,  had  managed 
to  pull  the  valve  rope  with  his  teeth. 

"Mr.  Coxwell  told  me  afterward  that 
while  in  the  ring  above  the  balloon  basket 
where  he  had  gone  to  mend  a  break  in  the 
rigging  be  felt  the  weather  becoming 
piercingly  cold.'  (Maisher  went  on  in  his 
report  to  the  British  Association.  "Hoar- 
frost was  all  around  the  neck  of  the  balloon. 

"On  attempting  to  leave  the  ring  he 
found  his  hands  were  frozen.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  place  his  arms  ea  the  ring 
and  drop  down. 

"He  wished  to  approach  me  b,U  could 
not,  and  when  he  felt  insensibility  -oming 
over  him,  too,  he  became  anxious  to  open 
i  he  valve.  .  . .  This  he  finally  managed  do 
with  his  teeth." 

Both  men  regained  consciousness  after 
the  balloon  had  descended  several  thou- 
sand feet,  and  they  managed  to  make  a 
safe  landiug. 

It  lias  been  established  by  aviators  and 
balloonists  thai  at  a  height  of  some  four 
miles  above  sea-level  the  "sky"  is  black, 
the  stars  shine  even  on  the  brightest  day, 
and  when  the  six-mile  limit  is  passed  there 
is  absolute  silence.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  the  fall  of  the  mercury  as  one 
ascends  averages  about  one  degree  Fahren- 
heit tor  every  300  feet  until  a  height  of 
some  six  or  eight  miles  is  reached,  wh< 
phenomenon  occurs  known  a--  the  "in- 
version of  atmosphere,"  at  which  point 
the  principle  of  increasing  cold  cases  to 
function.     We  read: 

In  April,  1875,  Mr.  (iaston  Tissandier 
and  two  companions  continued  ;! 
findings  when  they  rose  from  Paris  in  a 
balloon  to  a  height  of  nearly  six  miles. 
but  in  this  ,-ase  the  expedition  was  marred 
by  the  fact  that  both  companions  of  Mr. 
Tissandier,  having  less  stamina  than  he  or 
the  British  aeronauts,  died  before  the  . 
bag  returned  to  the  ground. 

If  further  corroboration  is  desired  as  to 
et  nditions  as  they  exist  on  the  "first  lap" 
of  the  aerial  journey  into  the  void  they 
can  be  had  from  the  experiences  of  the 
aviators  who,  since  the  advent  of  air- 
plane-, have  tried  to  reach  the  "lid  of  the 
world's  atmosphere." 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  at 
leasl  among  the  American  aviators,  have 
been  Major  Schroeder  and  Roland  Kohlfs, 
who  have  engaged  in  a  unique  contest  for 
highest  records  above  the  clouds. 

Major    Schroeder    in    his    flight    a   few 

weeks  ago  attained  an  altitude  of  36,020 

at     which    height,    his    thermometer 

registered    56    degrees    below    zero   Centi- 
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grade,  or  07  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit. 
So,  in  his  case,  .as  well  as  in  that  of  Rohlfa 
when  he  readied  30,300  feel/ in  July  last, 
and  toat  of  Adjutant  Casale,  of  the  French 
Army,  who  rose  X'>,\'.'>7  feet  several  months 
ago,  the  average  of  a  fall  of  one  degree  m 
temperature  to  every  :$()()  feel  of  altitude 
was  fairly  well  maintained. 

Moreover,  in  all  these  flights,  when  tin- 
men had  passed  above  the  four-mile  level 
and  had  risen  beyond  the  screen  of  at- 
mospheric particles  which  make  our  "sky," 
they  entered  tin'  stratum  in  which  absolute 

ildice    reigned    and    in    which    vision    was 

remarkably  clarified. 

The  firmament  above  became  almost 
black,  due  to  the  absence  of  light  refraction; 
the  stars  were  easily  visible,  even  in 
brightest  day,  and  the  cold  was  terrible 
and  intense. 

Rut  in  each  instance  certain  phenomena 
were  observed,  which  brings  np  the  next 
question  of  importance  to  the  inquirer  as  to 
conditions  "up  there,"  and  this  is  the 
subject  of  "inversion  of  temperature." 

For  a  great  many  years  man  believed 
that  temperature  invariably  changes  with 
altitude,  and  that  as  height  increased  there 
was  always  a  corresponding  drop  in  the 
mercury. 

Now  we  know  better  than  that,  and  the 
discovery  is  due  entirely  to  the  researches 
of  Mr.  de  Bort,  the  meteorologist  already 
mentioned,  and  to  the  enterprise  of  other 
investigators  who  have  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments  with  small  "sounding 
balloons." 

Mr.  de  Bort  proved  that  not  only  does 
the  principle  of  increasing  cold  cease  to 
function  at  an  altitude  of  from  six  to  eight 
miles  above  the  earth,  but  that  exactly  the 
opposite  occurs,  and  from  there  up  it  con- 
stantly grows  warmer. 

Sounding  balloons  with  self-recording 
instruments  have  been  sent  up  to  a  dis- 
tanoe  of  seventeen  miles  and  have  in- 
variably confirmed  this  discovery.  In  the 
s  of  the  aviators  just  mentioned  it  was 
found  that,  for  some  reason  not  yet  ex- 
plained, the  "weather  boundary"  conies 
a  little  nearer  the  earth  and  then  the 
temperature  begins  to  change  before 
reaching  the  six-to-eight  miles  level. 

So,  then,  the  situation  presented  to 
those  who  are  planning  the  Super-Tcr- 
n  si  rial  and  arranging  to  launch  man  on 
his  greatest  adventure  in  the  air  is  this: 

They  know — as,  of  course,  do  we  who 
are  fairly  consistent,  readers  of  newspapers 
— the  conditions  as  they  exist  up  to  six 
or  seven  miles.  It  is  there  that  nature 
plays  the  parts  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar.  There  thunders  roll,  lightning 
Hashes,   clouds  gather,  and    elem<  nts   clash 

in  never-ending  strife.  It  is  from  there  that, 
we  get. such  wintry  storms  as  we  receutlj 
experienced,  and  where  the  humble  drama 
of  rain,  snow,  shet.  and  weather  unfolds 
it  Mlf. 

They  know,  too,  that  "atmosphere," 
as  we  know  it,  alt  ho  in  constantly  thinning 
quality,  extends  above  the  "weather  strip" 

to  a  height  of  about  twenty  to  thirty 
miles,  but  beyond  that,  what? 

It  is  here  thai   real  difficulties  will  begin, 

and  the  Super-Terrestrial  will  encounter 
its  greatest  obstacles — provided,  of  course, 
that  long  before  that  bourn  is  reached  the 
presumptuous  craft  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed as  the  consequence  of  its  own 
daring. 

Here    new    dangers   will    appear   in    the 
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Tl^HEN  letters  were  written  by  hand, 
*  *  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  that  they 
should  look  well.  They  were  unques- 
tionably personal  representatives  of  the 
writer. 

Now  all  that  remains  that  is  truly  per- 
sonal is  the  signature.  For  this  choose 
an  ink  worthy  of  the  responsibility. 
Carter's  Writing  Fluid  makes  writing  a 
pleasure.  Its  clear,  rich  blue  is  easy  on 
the  eyes,  and  satisfying  to  the  eye.     It 

never  fades.   It  flows  evenly. 

There  is  no  sediment. 

THE    CARTER'S    INK    COMPANY 
Manitfcuturins  CAsmists 
New  York  Boston  Chicaro  Montreal 
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"This  PYRENE  Will  Protect 
My  New  Car  Against  Fire" 


"Before  you  deliver  my  new 
car,  I  want  this  Pyrene  installed, 
! ready  for  instant  action. 

"  Cars  cost  real  money  now- 
adays; and  they  are  so  hard  to 
get  that  I  won't  take  a  chance 
of  losing  mine  by  fire. 

"  Besides,  Pyrene  saves  me  15 
per  cent  on  my  automobile  fire 


insurance. 
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PYRENE   MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  New  York 

ATLANTA  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITV 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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shape  of  drifting  "ice  clouds,"  which  for 
imaginative  purposes  may  be  likened  to 
icebergs;  the  void  will  assume  a  totally 
alien  aspect;  meteors  and  shooting  stars 
will  occasionally  flash  across  the  path,  and 
the  traveler  will  enter  the  boundary  of 
"inflammable  air,"  or  pure  hydrogen. 

Passing  through  this — always  supposing, 
of  course,  that  it  is  not  snuffed  out  long 
before  like  a  peanut-shell  under  the  foot  of 
an  elephant — the  Super-Terrestrial  will 
emerge  into  the  stratum  of  helium  which 
on  earth  is  created  from  radium  and  en- 
countered in  practical  quantities  only  in 
test  tubes. 

Then — but  perhaps  this  is  enough  for 
the  moment.  Even  the  most  voracious 
seeker  of  knowledge  as  to  "what  finings 
are  like  up  there"  will  have  been  satislit  d 
long  ere  this,  and  the  first  voyage  of  the 
Super-Terrestrial  need  not  be  charted 
further.         

"WIDOW  MUST  SELL  FINE  CAR  AT 
TERRIBLE  SACRIFICE" 

IT  used  to  be  said  that  the  so-called 
"Agony  Column"  of  the  London 
Times  carried  more  misery  and  misfortune 
to  the  square  inch  than  any  other  circu- 
lating medium  in  the  world.  Thai  was 
before  the  "Automobile  Exchange"  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  American  ni 
papers  began  to  do  business.  Judging  by 
these  advertisements,  few  used  cars  are  sold 
except  by  recently  bereaved  widows, 
orphans  in  reduced  circumstances,  suffer- 
ing families  of  hospital  victims,  business 
bankrupts,  consumptives  hastening  Y\ 
or  similar  unfortunates'  who,  invariably, 
are  forced  to  sacrifice.  The  used-ear 
market  appears  to  be  glutted  by  vehieh  5 
cast  upon  it  by  relentless  and  bitter  fate. 
All  of  the  cars  are  very  recently  purchased 
and  in  such  wonderful  running  order  thai 
it  tears  the  very  heartstrings  of  their 
owners  to  part  with  them.  This  welter  of 
misfortune,  however,  covers  many  tricks 
that  are  dark  and  ways  that  are  vain.  As 
Alexander  Johnson  remarks,  in  a  sprightly 
consideration  of  the  general  subject  in 
Motor  I  New  York): 

There  is  an  ancient  Hindu  proverb  to 
the  effect  that  "a  man  who  buys  a  horse 
from  a  stranger  buys  trouble."  Even 
in  this  land  of  approximate  guilelessness,  as 
compared  with  the  murky  fastnesses  of  the 
mysterious  East,  horse-dealing  has  always 
been  considered  a  more  or  less  precarious 
method  of  gambling.  But  horse-dealing  in 
any  land  under  the  sun.  even  the  Oriental 
sun,  never  had  anything  on  the  purchase  of 
md-hand  motor-oars.  If  there  is  in  this 
broad  land  an  individual  temperamentally 
so  curious  that  he  would  like  to  experience 
the  sensations  incidental  to  being  pecuniar- 
ily flayed  alive,  we  can  recommend  to  him 
a  dip  into  the  advertising  columns  of 
mam  of  our  leading  dailies  and  a  subse- 
quent casting  of  himself  into  the  hands  of 
i  he  automobile  gj  ps.  He  will  in  nowise  be 
disappointed,  even  to  the  last  square  inch 
of  his  cuticle. 

In  the  great  metropolitan  city  of  New 

VnrL-     Mr     .Tnhnsnn    ftontinnes.    there   once 
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few  of  these  devious  tricks  of  an  obliquit- 
ous  trade. 

You  might  consider  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  a  howling  rear  axle  with  differential 
bearings  almost  gone,  and  a  driving 
pinion  minus  many  teeth,  to  be  put  in 
condition  for  the  befuddling  of  the  buyer. 
It  ran,  as  the  gyps  prove  daily.  I  recently 
chanced  on  a  $3,500  car  in  perfeel  condition 
otherwise,  which  had  a  rear  axle  that  seemed 
to  be  breaking  up.  I  asked  the  gyp  how 
much  he  intended  to  spend  for  new(  parts 
and  how  much  he  would  net  on  the  proposi- 
tion. "No  new  parts  at  all;  I'll  have  it 
lixt  up  without  spending  more  than  a  time 
charge  on  it."  I  don't  know  how  he  did 
fix  it,  but  the  man  who  bought  that  ear  is 
going  to  ask  the  local  service  station  to  tow 
him  in  before  he  is  many  miles  out  on  his 
first  rido. 

The  gyp  is  clever.  He  is  a  psychologist 
of  a  sort.  He  knows  the  value  of  the  eye 
appeal  and  he  knows  the  mental  effect 
produced  by  those  magic  words,  "That's  a 
foreign  car."  Therefore  his  resort  to  the 
old  trick  of  buying  any  old  foreign  chassis, 
or  a  sufficient  number  of  parts  to  produce 
t  he  effect  of  a  foreign  chassis  and  having  a 
really  well-built,  handsome  body  mounted 
on  it.  I  saw  this  trick  performed  right  on 
Broadway,  New  York.  The  prospect  (I 
had  almost  fallen  into  the  vulgarism  of  "the 
sucker")  is  usually  a  seemingly  wealthy 
individual.  The  gyp — well,  he's  an  ordi- 
nary gyp,  so  he  parks  the  car  in  front  of  his 
place  of  business  and  waits  for  nibbles. 
The  prosperous  gentleman  is  awed  at  the 
magnificent  foreign  ear,  apparently  new. 
Inquiries  of  the  gyp  bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  car  is  a  Lancia  of  recent  manufacture 
and  the  chassis  originally  cost  so  much — 
whatever  amount  he  figures  the  particular 
prospect  is  good  for.  Perhaps  the  gyp  says: 
"I'll  take  $4,000  for  it,"  "I'll  take  it  at 
$4,000,"  responds  the  prospect,  and  com- 
pletes his  own  undoing.  On  the  particular 
job  I  ha\e  in  mind  the  net  was  something 
like  $2,800.  And  it  is  absolutely  true  that, 
1010  and  1912  foreign  ears,  redrest,  bring 
unheard-of  sums  of  money.  One  thing 
tho,  the  gyp  does,  and  that  is  a  good  job 
at  overhauling,  but  he  cheats  in  many 
cases  by  using  a.  mixed  chassis  (parts  from 
one  car  mounted  in  another),  or  parts  not 
originally  used  but  made  up  by  a  tool 
shop  in  the  city. 

"We  just  sold  it,"  There  is  a  stock 
phrase  that  the  unwary  should  remember. 
It  means  in  the  translated  language  of  the 
honest  man.  "You're  about  to  be  stung." 
The  dealer  in  glowing  language  advertises 
a  car  of  popular  make  and  model  at  such 
a  low  price  thai  almost  any  one  will  buy 
it.  It's  so  cheap  at,  that  price  that  "they 
all  fall."  Suppose  if  to  be  a  1919  Dodge 
touring  at  $(i00.  That  would  be  a  real 
bargain,  therefore  you  hie  yourself  to  the 
BWindler's  shop,  only  to  hear  those  cheerless 
words.  "We  just  sold  it,"  If  you  had 
arrived  at  the  place  just  as  it  opened  in  the 
morning,  you  would  hear  the  same  thing 
"We  .uist.  sold  it."  Thai  dealer  never  had 
such  a  car.  It  was  simply  the  bait.  You 
are  Supposed  to  say  you  are  sorry.  The 
gyp  breaks  into  lamentations  also,  and 
then  proceeds  to  get  you  interested  in  his 
real  stock  of  cars. 

Equipment  rarelj    bothers  one  of  this 
type.    If  the  storage-battery  on   the  oar 

happens  to  be  dead,  he  get8  a  revival 
charge  which  lasts  sufficiently  long  to  start 
the  engine  once  or  twice.     A  new  battery 


Outside  Icing 
Convenience 

and  26  other 
Herrick  fea- 
tures described 
in  free  booklet. 


LASfMATEJ 


There  is  "grand  piano  quality"  clear  through  the 
Herrick  Refrigerator — from  the  handsomely  finished 
surface  to  the  beautiful,  sanitary  lining. 

But  beauty  (though  the  first  noticeable  feature) 
is  only  incidental.     More  important  are  the  saving 
in  ice,  the  long  keeping  of  food5,  the  great  ease 
cleaning — qualities  due  to  the  twenty  seven  p<  i 
of  conscientious  construction  that  make  the  Herr 
truly  "The  Kitchen  Grand." 

Write  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  Herrick  dealer 

Herrick   Refrigerator   Company 

1004  River  Street,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


J)orit  s'ay>  "Ice  Box*;  say  ; 

ISIEGiMIOCf 

REFIUGEItAr0R 

There's^a  Difference 


£po/?    his   breakfast  at 
njcfht  and  keep  it  .warm  in 

ICY-HOT 


BOTTLES  and  JARS 

Built  forfjfetime  Service 


IT  IS  no  longer  necessary 
for  you  to  gel   up  unusu- 
ally  early   to   p  rep 
breakfast  for  the  early  riser. 

[CY-HOT    saves    all     this 

trouble  and  inconvenience,  and  enables  you  to  enjoj   that 
extra  hour  of  refreshing  sleep. 

Prepare  his  breakfast  the  night    before  and  put  it 
in  ICY-HOTS.      Next  morning  thil  . 
— just  when   he  wants  them,  without   d< 
piping  hot  from  the  K  Y-llt  >T  Bottle  with  all  tin  in  h  fl 
delightful  aroma  retained;  wan  Y-HOl 

just  as  appetizing  as  when  pup.; 
An  ICY-HOT  breakfast  meant 

With  on   ICY-HOT  1  Undl    K 

borne  with  your  lunch,  whii 
packed  lunchi 

Iii -HOT         Keep  fresh,  cold  drinkii 
Bottle       .nut  dining  room,  oi 

ICY-HOT  is  Built  for  Lifetime   Barvkl 

lii-ide  kU->  bol  • 

rubbel 

absolutely 

ill  .lit  t.       ll    111 

Write     for     illustrated    catalog    shotting     ICY    HOTS 

for  every  body ,   tirriu  |  <•  |  c  ,     nn.i    purpose.        ^*"    i 

THE     ICY  HOT    BOTTLE    COMT  A  ,-'' 

Dept.  C-l  Cincinnati.  Ohio     „■'•'      -, 


C*r»l, 


ICY  HOT  Lunch  Kit 


KEEPS  CONTENTS  COLD  3  DAYS:  HOT  1*  HOURS. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


ATLAS  Cement 
— more  than  eight  mil- 
lion barrels  used  on  the 
Panama  Canal  —  not  a 
single  rejection. 

For  rapid  construction 
and  unfailing,  uniform- 
ity in  chemical  compo- 
sition, setting  time  and 
strength  —  specify 
ATLAS. 

Write  for  literature  telling  when  and 
why     to   use    ATLAS  —  On    Thr  Job. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
COMPANY 

New  VoH  Boston  Philadelphia  *        Suvann&h 

Minne  ipolU    P^  Moil 


fft-1* 


f&  PORTLAND^ 

ATLAS 

,    CEMENT    , 

^  -TRADEMARK-  A 


i 


A 


•• 
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may  cost  $40,  but  the  gyp  can  not  give  a 
guaranty  with  equipment,  or,,  in  fact,  with 
oar;  therefore,  if  you  can  nol  tell  a 
good  battery  from  a  dead  one,  you  lose. 
Tires  also  come  in  for  a  share.  If  the 
gyp  happens  to  buy  in  a  car  with  really 
good  tires,  lie  will  take  them  off  and  put 
on  his  specials  cheap  seconds,  remades, 
retreads,  and  what  not.  The  tires  are  well 
washed  and  sometimes  painted. 

It  is  mighty  dangerous  business  deal- 
ing with  a  concern  that  lias  the  slightest 
suspicion  rest  inn  on  its  character.  There  is 
little  reason  for  it  in  the  larger  cities  when 
one  may  choose  from,  among  many  repu- 
table dealers,  who  usually  are  in  a  position 
to  guarantee  the  car  for  thirty  or  sixty 
days.  At  least  one  is  going  to  get  honest 
opinion  and  fair  value  from  such  con- 
cerns and  a  real  grievance  is  taken  care 
of  in  a  satisfactory  way. 


MOKE  THAN  SEVEN  AND  A  HALF 

MILLION  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

REGISTERED  IN   1919 

ALL  estimates  made  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  for  the  annual  increase 
of  that  most  prolific  species,  the  American 
automobile,  were   surpassed,   according  to 

res  recently  compiled  and  tabulated. 
A  total  of  7..r)23,664  cars  and  trucks  were 
registered  in  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  1919,  a  net  increase  of  1,434,909 
over  1918.  This  is  the  highest  number  of 
Oars  tlial  has  ever  been  reached,  and  the 
increase  is  the  greatest  ever  recorded  for  a 
single  year.     The  records  mark  the  fourth 

ecutive  year,  we  read  in  Automotive 
Industrie*  (New  York),  in  which  the 
number  of  cars  in  this  country  has  in- 
ori  ased  more  than  a  million.  The  average 
(.rain  for  the  country  as  a  whole  last  year 
was  23.2  per  cent.     The  record  since  1913 

is  given  as  follows- 

(lain 
i'nr  Gain  Per 

CI. 

1,434,909  23.2 

1918 l,0O4,17t>  :'() 

HUT 1,139,324  :ii) 

1916 1,121,164  .".11 

I'M.'. 009,218  38 

501,536  40 

1913  243,521  24 

Nearly  $65, 000,000  in  fees  were  paid 
during  1919  by  the  automobile  owners  of 
the    United    Slates,    the    writer    continues, 

d  produces  other  figures  and  records: 

A  road  authority  stated  recently  that. 
95  per  cent,  of  the  registration  fees  paid 
in  the  various  States  goes  annualK  toward 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  good 
'"ads.  Thus  tli,.  motorists  of  this  country 
have  contributed  aboul  $62,750,000  during 
the  past  year  toward  good  roads. 

The  smn  paid  to  the  various  States  as 
fees  during  1919  exceeds  by  nearly  $15,- 
(HXI.OtK)  the  figures  for  the  previous  year. 
The  exact,  totals  and  the  figures  for  the 
individual  States  will  be  found  in  the 
accompanying  table.     (See  page  110). 

The  rapidity  with  which  manufacturers 
readjusted  themselves  to  peace-time  condi- 
tions, changing  from  war-work  to  a  com- 
mercial-production basis,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated  by  the  production  figures  for  1910: 
1,891,929  cars  and  trucks  were  produced  in 


"A  Ouija  Board  discovered  Ricoro  cigars," 
replied  the  professor,  as  he  moved  the  ash-tray 
nearer.  "It  happened  at  a  clairvoyant  investi- 
gation we  conducted  at  the  University. 

"A  famous  European  clairvoyant  was  at  the 
seance,  and  after  he'd  made  a  few  passes  over 
the  Ouija  Board,  the  little  three-legged  plan- 
chette  spelled  the  word,  'R-i-c-o-r-o.' 

"  'Ricoro?'  asked  one  of  the  scientists,  in  an 
awed  voice,  'What  does  that  mean  ?' 

"'I  can  tell  you  that!'  interrupted  the  Dean, 
'Ricoro  is  the  name  of  these  delightful  cigars.' 
He  passed  around  some  fine  coronas,  and  e\  erj  - 
one,  including  the  medium,  lighted  up.  'Now,' 
said  the  medium,  'with  the  aid  of  the  Ouija 
Board,  1  will  endeavor  to  divine  the  price  of 
these  marvelous  smokes.' 

"Again  the  Ouija  planchette  moved — quickly 
Spelling  out,  'T-w-e-n-t-y  f-i-v-e  c-e-n-t-s.' 

"'Wrong,'    shouted   the  Dean,    'though    it's  a 
natural  mistake!    These  Ricoros  sell  for  10c  in 
every  United    Cigar  Store    in    the   country!' 
And  ten  wise  men  unanimously  agreed  that  you 
can't  learn  everything  at  college." 
*       *       *       * 

Sooner  or  later,  you'll  discover  Ricoro. 
It's  mildness  and  balmy  tropic  richness 
will  please  you  as  much  as  its  price  will 
astonish  you.  Ricoro  is  imported  from 
Porto  Rico  duty  free,  so  that  it  costs  no 
more  than  domestic  cigars.  A  dozen 
shapes  and  sizes — 8c  to  3  for  50c 

Sold  only  intuited  Cigar  Stores\"Tlmnk  You! 

United  Cigar  Stores 

Over  1300  stores  emd  agencies  hi  over  500  eii 
Executive  Offices,  lo  West  JSth  St..  r* 


Jcicoro 


CIGARS 


C.M-vMi.i  She,  10c 

Impore  , 


"tAz,  '{£jzM-7^a& 
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The  New  KEROGAS  Oil  Stove 
Burners  Are  a  Joy  to  Housewives 

Thoughtful  women  who  are  seeking  to  cut  the  high  cost  of 
cooking  have  learned  that  oil  stoves  equipped  with  patented 
KEROGAS  Burners  are  much  more  efficient  and  economical  than 
ordinary  old-style  oil  stoves. 

They  have  proved  hy  experience  that  the  perfect  fuel  con- 
sumption and  accurate  heat  control  of  the  KEROGAS  Burner  add 
to  oil  Stove  cooking  the  efficiency  of  the  modern  gas  range.  By 
simply  turning  a  iittle  control  wheel  you  get  just  the  degree  of 
heat  you  want — quick,  slow,  intense  or  "simmering." 

The  KEROGAS  Burner  prevents  waste.     It  consumes  all  the 
fuel   and    concentrates  the    heat 
where  it  does  the  most  good — the 
greatest  test  of  a  cook  stove's 

vali"  ' 

KEROGAS  Burners  are  built 
to  last  as  long  as  the  stove  itself. 
No  complicated  parts  to  get  out 
of  Order.  Simple,  durable,  one- 
piece  genuine  brass  construction 
-  rust  and  leak  proof. 

A  large  number  of    reliable    makes   of    oil    stoves   are  now- 
equipped  with  the  new  patented  KEROGAS  Burner.     Ask  your 
dealer  to  demonstrate  this  ingenious  fuel-saving  device.     \ 
too,  <!•  lighted  with  it. 

HEALERS'  NOTE -The  best  jobbers  arc  prepared  i<> 
supplj  various  excellent  brands  of  oil  Btoves  equipped  with 
the  KEROGAS  Burners.  Patented  Kl  ROG  \  Stand- 

ard l  qulpmenl  on  the  Better  Makes  ol  <  >il  Stoves.    We  also 
manufacture  the  KEROQ  I     Oven— a  really  efficient  article. 

A.J.  L1NDEMANN  &.  HOVERSON  CO. 
1211  First  Avenue  Iwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Manufad  timers,  Ovens,  Cookingond  Heating  Stoves  and  Itai 


■  /"'       \fa    fc  on  t hi   Burners 


Patented 


Burner 


/* 


the  United  Stales  during  1919,  a  gain  of 
marly  700,000  over  the  war  year  1918, 
and  only  slightly  behind  1917  wh<  n 
1,938,778  vehicles  were  produced.  This 
figure  is  especially  significant  when  the 
difficulties  of  readjustment  are  considered. 
coupled  with  labor  troubles  and  shortagi 
of  materials. 

REGISTRATION    01     I   IRS,    THICK-.  AND    M0T0S- 
CYi  LES    DECEMBER  31    1919 

Ket  Cur  anil  Truck 

■'tat'  or  Ttrritory  alion               Tot: 

Alabama 598                  > (71. urn 

Arizona 28,979                       164  717 

Arkansas 19,448 

California 4.4... 

Colorado 104                         49l!oN 

■  uticut 105 

Delaware 16,152 

District  of  Columbia 1^ 

Florida 

1         .  i 126,563 

Idaho 4i.7sii 

Illinois 47* 

Indiana L'77.L'.V> 

Iowa '«io 

Kansas.  228,601                  l.l." 

Kentucky 90,1 

Louisiana .">o.ihh> 

Maine  49,401 

Marxian. 1 "s.«i<)5                     17 

288,06  I 

296 

■ta.  1.. 

Mississippi    .  15,0 

Missouri  577                  1.7. 

Montana   . ..  1 17 

Nebraska..  200,100 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  10,008 

N(  a  Jersey  189,167 

Ne«  Mexico JO.ooo 

New  'i  ark.  555,789                 .">.-■ 

North  Carolina,..  iHK)                     l.Js 

North  Dakota B2  886 

Ohio 500,924 

Oklahoma 1  -">  1                           1  . 

I  rregon.  !  332                     <<>"•■■  ' 

Pennsylvania.  190,337                 5,0 

Rhode  Island.  39.J 

South  Carolina.  7(i.l4;l 

South  Dakota..  KM  - 

80,422 

263 

1  fcah...   .  ■  ,44 

Vermont 23,91  4«U<.«l 

Virginia...  '.tf.OOO 

Washington....  168,146 

West  Virginia.  50,203 

-m ,974  J.i'- 

ing  21,371  102,115 

Totau 7I:.L,;t,*^ 

When  it   is  considered  thai    the  iin-r 
in   registration,    1,434,909,    in   coin  par 
with     the     year's     production,     1,S91,' 
gives  only  a  difference  of  }.">7.( 120,  am 
this  difference  84,000  cars  and  trucks  wen 
exported,   the  shrinkage  of  scrapped  an 
otherwise  lost  cars  is  very  small,     liver. 
year  a  large  number  of  cars  beeom< 
animated   and   are  relegated    to   the   junk- 
pile,  but  last   year,  owing  to  the  shorl 
everything  t ha t   could   run   was   kepi   and 
used. 

It   is  conservatively  estimated  thai   ill 
demand  now  existing  is  well  over  2,000,000 
Spring  will  greatly  augment  this  demand. 
so  that   the  production  prophesied,  2,250,- 
()(M)  cars,  could  be  readily  absorbed  in  thi- 
country     alone.      Hut      American     makei 
will  sei  aside  a  considerable  percentage  ol 
their   product    For  export,   as   the  oppor- 
tunity now  existing  to  build  up  a  big  and 
lasting  export    business  will  not   be  over 
looked.     The  exports  of  this  year  will  b 
much  large!    than  last   year's,  so  that  it   i- 
doubtful   if  a   much   greater  gain   in   th< 
total   oars   registered   will    In-  found   in x 
year.     Studying  the  registration  situal 
always  brings  up  thoughts  of  the  fan! 
saturation-point     which    has   been    discus 
from  time  to  time.     A  strange  part  of  tbi- 
is   that    the   more  cars  we  have  the  lea 
the  saturation-point  discus!  and  the  fartln  • 
;l     seems    away.      We    could    stand    UD 
present     conditions     from     1 2.000.0(X)    t< 
15,000,000    cars    in    this    country.     V 
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Simmons  Company,  192 


What  Science  Knows 
about  Sleep 


SLEEP  is  probably  t In- 
most "natural"  of  all 
the  functions.  To  sleep 
soundly  depends  wholly  on  be- 
ing normal — on  normal  nerves 
and  the  power  to  relax  natu- 
rally. 

Your  day's  work  uses  up 
energy,  nerve  force,  body  tis- 
sue. 

The  one  thing  that  will 
make  you  fresh  and  fit  again 
is  a  goodt  sound  night's  sleep — 
muscles  relaxed,  nerves  com- 
posed, your  whole  body  stor- 
ing up  energy  anew. 


If  you  have  any  trouble  in 
sleeping  soundly  —  probably 
your  bed  is  at  fault. 

Wooden  beds  are  apt  to 
creak.  Ordinary  metal  beds 
often  rattle  slightly — just 
enough  to  set  your  sleeping 
nerves  on  edge. 

Or  perhaps  your  bed  spring 
sags  or  humps — keeps  your 
muscles  tense  instead  of  re- 
laxed. 

The  Simmons  Metal  Bed  is 
noiseless. 


A  Simmons  Spring  is  ah 
ilient     and     restful — n< 
sags  or  humps. 

Thar  is  why  people  sleep  so 
much  better  in  a  Simmons  1 1 
and  Spring  than  in  a  v 

bed  or  ordinary  metal   bed. 

And  that  is  why  Sinn. 
Company    is    specializing    in 
Twin  Beds.     One  sleeper  d 
not  disturb  the  other,  or  com- 
municate colds  and  other  in- 
fections. 

*       *       * 

Simmons  Metal  Beds  and 
Springs  are  the  most  popular 
sleeping  equipment  in  Auk  i- 
ica  today — in  stores  of  leading 
merchants  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

Your  choice  of  very  beauti- 
ful designs  in  Enameled  Steel 
and  Lacquered  Brass. 

Prices  little,  if  any.  higher 
than  for  ordinary  beds. 

And  when  you  are  selecting 
your  Simmons  Beds  with  an 
eve  to  their  appearance  in  tin- 
room,  you  will  see  that  Sim- 
mons has  for  the  first  time  es- 
tablished beautiful  and  au- 
thoritative design  in  metal  beds. 


Sleep  is  a  big  subject}  Write  us  for  the  Brochure,  "I! 
Leading  Medical  Journals  and  Health  Magazil 
about  Separate  Beds  and  Sound  Sleep."     Fret 


ELIZABETH 


SIMMONS  COMPANY 

ATLANTA     KENOSHA      SAN  FRANCISCO 
(Executive  Offices:  Kenosha.   Wis.) 


MOM  Kl    \1 


The  "CLERMONT" 

Simmons*  Coil  Spring  of  Highest  Grade 
No.  2454 

Built  of  140  highly  tempered  continuous  wind 
spiral  springs — of  great  resiliency.  Each  spring 
connected  with  each  adjacent  spring  by  heli- 
cals. "Double-deck"  construction  in  center  of 
bed,  where  the  greatest  weight  comes.  Frame 
of  heavy  angle  steel  equipped  with  patent  ad- 
justable hangers,  adapting  the  "Clermont" 
Spring  to  various  types  of  bed. 


'Built/or Sleep 
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VV7ERE  we  not  proud  of  our 

W  product  we  would  not  let  the 

tread  design  of  our  tire  identify  us. 

Manufacturing  Responsibility,  Care- 
fully Selected  Materials,  Expert 
Workmanship  and  Inspection — as- 
sure an  unsurpassed  quality  that 
never  varies. 

In  many  cities  the  telephone  book  lists  a 
Siar  Tire  Dealer.  He  sells  our  product  to 
make  friends  for  his  business — thru  the 
long  uninterrupted  mileage  he  knows  you 
will  receive.  Where  we  have  no  Exclu- 
sive Agency  any  Dealer  will  gladly  secure 
for  you  full  information,  or  we  can  refer 
you  to  a  reliable  tire  seller. 

Agency  details  furnished  to  reputable 
dealers.    Literature  gladly  sent  users. 

The  Star  Rubber  Co. 

Factories  &  General  Offices 

Akron,  Ohio 


NEW  YORK 
226  W.  52nd  St. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
2218-20  Main  Si. 


CHICAGO 
1841  So.  Wabash  Aw. 


ATLANTA.  GA. 
328  Peachtre*  St. 


€xport  'Department:    44  li  httehall 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO 
1922 


HAND 
MADE 
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Six  Layers  of  Unseen 
Rubber  —  light  as  Silk 


xx  thin  layers 
of  rubber  in- 
side the  fabric 
— cured  in  one 
solid  piece 


"JVTO  matter  how  hard  the  downpour, 
U.  S.  Raynsters  give  perfect  pro- 
tection always. 

Every  inch  of  these  smart,  distinc- 
tive coats,  every  seam,  is  backed  by  at 
least  six  thin  layers  of  rubber — light  as 
silk.  This  six-fold  rubber  is  built  right 
into  the  fabric  of  the  coat  by  a  re- 
markable process  of  rolling  and  curing. 

In  town,  or  out  at  the  golf  club — pay- 
ing an  afternoon  call,  or  on  an  evening 
theatre  party — wherever  well-dressed 
men  go  in  wet  weather — you  will  find 
U.  S.  Raynsters.  They  are  made  in 
the  familiar  raincoat  cashmere,  in 
cheviot  and  heavy  wool — in  many  dif- 
ferent materials,  styles  and  colors — 
for  men,  women,  and  children. 


Rubber  Surface  Raynsters — 
Raynsters  are  also  made  with  smooth 
rubber  surface  for  farmers,  policemen, 
firemen,  drivers,  sportsmen  and  all  who 
work  or  play  outdoors.  To  make  these 
splendid  coats,  the  highest  quality  rub- 
ber is  "calendered"  under  great  pressure. 

No  matter  what  the  model — and  no 
matter  what  the  price — every  coat 
that  bears  the  Raynster  label  gives 
full  value  for  your  money.  It  is 
backed  by  all  the  skill  and  experience 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber  manu- 
facturer in  the  world. 

Ask  for  Raynsters  at  any  good  cloth- 
ing store — or  write  us  at  1 790  Broadway, 
New  York,  for  booklet  showing  different 
styles. 


Look  for  tho  RaYNSTER  label 


Raynster 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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improved  conditions  there  is  no  possibility 
of  estimating  how  many  we  could  utilize. 

After  resigning  the  lead  in  total  number 
of  registrations  to  Ohio,  the  writer  con- 
tinues, at  the  mid-year  mark,  New  York 
has  again  come  out  in  front  with  555,789 
ears,  pushing  the  Buckeye  State  to  second 
place,  with  a  net  registration  of  500,924, 
( California  passed  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois, 
and  now  stands  third.  The  biggest  drop 
is  that  taken  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  result  of  the  exodus  of  war-workers. 
It  now  stands  in  forty-seventh  place,  just 
three  from  the  bottom.  Altho  its  fiscal 
year  runs  from  July  1  to  July  1,  all  cars 
now  actually  in  the  District  were  com- 
pelled to  register,  so  that  the  figures 
presented  are  the  most  satisfactory  ob- 
tainable. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  number  of 
passenger-ears  and  trucks  only  seventeen 
States  register  cars  and  trucks  separately, 
so  that  the  actual  number  of  each  is  dif- 
ficult to  del  ermine  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  In  those  States  which  do  dif- 
ferentiate, however,  there  were  2,438,746 
passenger-cars  and  364,837  trucks.  These 
figures  indicate  that  about  fifteen  per  cent. 
of  the  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States 
are  trucks  or  cars  used  exclusively  for 
commercial  purposes.  Figuring  on  this 
basis,  there  are  probably  about  1,128,543 
trucks  in  this  country   to-day. 

Taking  up  the  showing  of  the  various 
States,   the  writer  proceeds: 

North  Carolina  showed  tho  greatest 
percentage  of  increase,  with  49.3  per  cent. 
Massachusetts  followed  with  a  gain  <>f 
•ls.<)  per  cent.  Two  States  Mississippi 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  showed  a 
decrease,  the  former  going  back  7  per  cent, 
and  I  lie  latter  39.5  per  cent. 

The  State  of  Iowa  shows  the  greatest 
numerical  increase  with  108,538  more  cars 
last  year  than  in  1918.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  stand  second  and  third  re- 
spectively, each  showing  a  gain  about 
twice  as  large  as  their  gain  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  Mississippi,  on  the  face 
of  the  registration,  has  3, ."'.TO  fewer  cars 
than  during  1918,  but  the  registration 
there  is  b\  counties  and  probably  is 
defective.  The  District  of  Columbia 
has  12,030  hss.  Ohio,  which  led  in  niim- 
gained  during  1919,  kepi  pace  with 
her  former  record,  gaining  88,149  dur- 
ing 1919,  as  againsl  s:}.77()  during  1918. 
Tlie  increasing  pains  of  several  other 
states,  however,  set  Ohio  back  into  sixth 
place. 

Out  of  the  five  States  having  tin-  prea: 

percentage  of  train,  five  are  predominantly 
agricultural  and  five  manufacturing.  In 
point  of  actual  numerical  pain,  however, 
only  oik'  agricultural  State  finds  its  place 
among  the  firsl  ten.  That  State  is  Iowa, 
which  leads  the  entire  list  by  a  majority 
of  about  12,000.  This  fact  places  Iowa 
in    a    unique    position    as   an    automobile 

Slate. 

Iowa  gains  distinction  from  the  1919 
figures  in  another  respect  as  well.  It  has 
more  cars  in  proportion  to  its  population 
than  any  other  state. 
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There  is  a  vehicle  in  Iowa  for  every  6.12 
persons.  California  stands  second  in  the 
number  of  ears  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, having  made  a  surprizing  jump  from 
11  in  1918  to  0.54  last  year,  thus  nosing 
out  Nebraska,  which  led  in  .July  by  a  ver\ 
small  fraction.  California's  interesting  rise 
ir  this  respect  can  probably  be  attributed 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  tho  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  This  city  is  ono  of  the  largest 
in  tho  United  Stales  as  regards  ana,  its 
homes  and  business  places  spreading  out 
over  exceptionally  largo  tracts.  As  a 
result,  with  its  growing  population,  it 
offers  probably  greater  possibilities  for 
increasing  its  number  of  automobiles  than 
does  any  other  urban  area  in  the  country. 

In  '  Iowa,  California,  and  Nebraska, 
each  with  one  vehicle  for  about  every  six 
persons  within  their  boundaries,  the  entire 
population  could  go  for  an  automobile 
ride  at  tho  same  time. 

Throughout  the  entire  United  States 
there  is  one  car  for  every  fourteen  persons. 
Last  year  there  was  ono  car  for  every 
eighteen  persons.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
(he  distribution  of  motor-cars  is  more  than 
keeping  pace  with  the  rise  in  population. 


A  "KANGAROO"  TIIAT  IS   EXPECTED 
TO  "HOP"  TO  THE  SOUTH  POLE 

THE  feasibility  of  polar  flying,  which 
has  been  under  discussion  for  a  long 
time,  at  last  promises  to  be  put  to  a  prac- 
tical test  next  July  when,  it  is  announced, 
a  British  south-pole  expedition  will  use  a 
"kangaroo"  airplane  for  the  final  dash  to 
the  polo  from  the  Great  Ice  Barrier.  The 
machine  will  be  piloted  by  Capt.  George 
H.  Wilkins,  who  was  the  official  photog- 
rapher on  tho  last  expedition  in  the  far 
North  conducted  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson. 
The  "kangaroo"  isa  special  type  of  bombing 
plane  designed  for  the  British  forces  during 
the  war.  It  is  a  big,  powerful  biplane 
measuring  seventy-five  feet  from  wing  tip 
to  wing  tip.  On  the  polar  expedition  it  will 
be  titled  with  skis  instead  of  wheels  to 
enable  it  to  land  on  the  snow.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  aircraft  cany  a  crew  of  not 
less  than  four,  in  addition  to  camp  equip- 
ment and  provisions  for  at  least  ten 
weeks.  Mi  is  said  that  one  great  trouble 
to  be  overcome  on  a  flight  of  this  kind  is 
(lie  matter  of  cooling,  or  rather  the  heating, 
of  tho  engine,  as  the  temperature  which 
will  b*e  experienced  is  only  twelve  degrees 
above  zero  in  summer.  In  the  view  of  so 
experienced  a  polar  explorer  as  Sir  Ernest 
Shaokleton,  however,  numerous  other  prob- 

Ilema  confront  the  polar  aviator  besides 
thai  of  cooling  or  heating  his  engine.  In  a 
recent,  article  in  the  London  rimes  I  lie  ex- 
plorer expresses  the  opinion  that  a  light 
seaplane  of  small  wing-spread  would  be  of 
great  value  to  a  ship  navigating  through 
the  pack-ice  in  that  it  could  be  sent  out 
on  scouting  expeditions  to  ascertain  con- 
ditions within  a  radius  of  fifty  to  seventy 
miles  of  the  vessel,  lie  then  goes  on  to 
discuss  extended  land  tlights: 


Slip-Grip 

Serves  2,000,000  People 

It  is  a  simpler,  more  convenient  soft 
collar  fastener  —  an  inconspicuous 
strip  of  gold,  with  spring  tension 
fingers  that  slip  over  the  edge  of  the 
collar  and  hold  it  firmly  in  place. 

Slip-Grip  will  not  work  loose,  yet  a 
gentle  pull  removes  it.  It  has  no 
hooks  or  sharp  points  to  cause 
damage,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
position  in  a  moment,  without  tear- 
ing or  mussing  the  collar. 

After  three  years  of  popularity,  Slip- 
Grip  is  firmly  established  in  the  favor 
of  men  who  give  thought  to  their 
personal  appearance.  Two  million 
enthusiasts  wear  it.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  Slip-Grip — fifty  cents  up. 

Good  Specialty  Co.,  Distributors 

Star  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
MacLean  &  Wood 

Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
Canadian     Represent  m(  ivea 


NUe     <  • 
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kast forMeakh 


SCIENCE  has  revealed  a  new  and  wonderful  use  for 
the  familiar  compressed  yeast  cake.  Yeast  has  been 
found  to  be  rich  in  Vitamine,  an  element  the  body 
urgently  requires. 

Physicians  everywhere  are  prescribing  yeast  with 
wonderful  success  in  correcting  skin  affections,  in  building 
up  physical  buoyancy.  Yeast  is  replacing  sallow  com' 
plexions  with  radiancy  of  healthy  beauty.  Yeast  is  the 
latest  and  best  addition  to  milady's  toilet  table. 

The  amazing  power  of  Fleischmann's  Compressed 
Yeast  to  complete  or  balance  the  diet,  to  aid  growth, 
relieve  illness  and  to  build  up  the  resistance  power 
of  the  body  was  definitely  established  in  a  series  of 
scientific  tests  by  experts  connected  with  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York. 

Yeast  has  a  pungent  appetising  taste.  You  take  it  in 
the  cake  or  crumbled  in  water,  fruit  juice  or  milk.  A 
half  cake  to  a  cake,  three  times  daily  before  meals. 

Buy  Fleischmann's  Compressed  Yeast  in  the  familiar 
tinfoil  package  with  the  yellow  label,  jrom  your  grocer 
fresh   every   day,   as   you   require    it,   and    accept    no 

substitute. 

"Yeast  for  Health"  is  a  booklet  telling  what  yeast  can 

do  for  you  if  you  eat  it  regularly.     Write  nearest  office 
for  the  booklet. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY 


701  Washington  Si. 

New   York 


"i 


vP  - 


Webster  Bid)  die  St.      508  Green  Bld«. 

Chi<  ittle 

941  Mission  si.  Imcoe  St. 

onto, '  Canada 
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\\ 
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Compressed  \east 
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There  is  but  one  known  land  area  in  the 
antarctic  where  an  airplane  can  be  at  all 
sure  of  making  a  safe  landing,  and  that  is 
on  the  surfaci  of  the  Greal  Ice  Barrier; 
bul  even  there  thegreatesl  skill  would  be  re- 
quired, for  tin  apparently  smooth  surface, 
viewed  from  above,  resolves  itself  on  elosi  r 
inspection  into  a  series  of  wind  furrows 
resembling  on  a  gigantic  scale  a  plowed 
field,  tho  there  are  spaces  where  the  surfaci 
i-  absolutely  smooth. 

I  consider  it  possible  by  a  series  of  short 
t rips  to  lay  a  line  of  depots  for  three  hun- 
dred miles  inland  from  the  Barrier  ed^'i 
bul  to  accomplish  this,  the  greatest  ear. 
must  he  exercised,  especially  as  regards 
the  weather,  and  the  greater  part  of  a 
summer's  season  would  be  occupied  in 
carrying  out  this  program.  To  attempt 
a  flight  to  the  pole  without  a  line  of  depots 
to  fall  back  on  on  the  event  of  anything 
happening  to  the  airplane  necessitating  a 
forced  landing)  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
impracticable  and  suicidal. 

The  distance  to  the  pole  from  the  most 
favorable  place  for  taking  off  is  730  mill  a. 
It  could  be  achieved  if  expert  opinion  can 
answer  the  following  question  in  the 
affirmative: 

Is  there  in  existence  an  airplane  capable 
of  making  a  sustained  flight  for  a  distance 
of  1,460  geographical  miles  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions? 

(a)  Nine  hundred  miles  of  the  flight 
being  at  an  altitude  of  some  ten  thousand 
feet,  where  the  t emperat ure  dips  to  forty 
below  zero  in  the  height  of  summer, 

(b)  Where  sudden  blizzards  ma\  tx 
countered  traveling  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour — with  snow  as  fine 
as  flour — and  when  during  such  a  blizzard 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  see  more  than 
a  yard. 

(c)  If  the  airplane  alter  landing  can  rise 
again  on  a  surface  likely  to  be  either  sofl 
snow  three  feet  in  depth,  or  deeply  corru- 
gated by  w  ind  furrows. 

If  considered   expert    opinion   thinks 
fiighl  to  the  pole  a  possible  project  under 
these  circumstances  in  the  present  stat<  of 
a\  iation      well  and  good. 

If  these  conditions  can  not  be  fulfilled, 
then  a  fiighl  to  the  pole  without  a  line  of 
depots  vp,Hs  almost  certain  disasb  r. 

One  illustration  will  suffice  to  prove  this, 
Assume  the  airplane  reaches  the  pole  and 
has  to  come  down,  and  through  some 
mechanical  trouble  or  sudden  blizzard  is 
broken  and  useless,  it  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  the  party  to  pull  their  sleds 
a  distance  of  7:>()  miles  back  to  the  bas< 
without  supporting  depots  en  route.  Tin 
ui  ight  of  equipment  and  food  mrosin  for 
such  a  journey  is  at  least  one  thousand 
pounds,  which  is  more  than  the  tractive 
power  of  a  part\  of  four  men  can  handle. 
I  sum  the  whole  situation  up  as  follow- 
In  order  to  make  a  flight  to  the  pole,  a 
large  sum  of  monej  will  have  to  be  spent 
in  laying  out  preliminary  depots,  and  an 
expedition  organized  for  such  purpose 
would  have  to  center  all  its  energies  and 

lime  on  this  one  object. 

I  consider  the  radius  of  action  of  the 
airplane  at  the  presenl  time  in  the  antarctic 
inii-t  be  confined  to  work  of  seaplanes  and 
the  making  of  Bhort  journeys  where,  if  am 
accident  happens,  the  occupants  of  the 
plane  would  be  mar  enough  to  the  baa 
of  operations  to  sled  back  by  man  haulage. 


■I 
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A  POETICAL  REPORT  OF   REPAIRS 
TO  A  HUMAN  "BUS" 

ONCE  there  was  a  man  who  greatly 
appreciated  automobiles;  perhaps  he 
iad  recently  bought  a  new  one,  and  had 
hiii  bestowing  on  it  that  loving,  utterly 
absorbed  attention  which  one  bestows 
inly  on  a  first  love,  a  firsl  baby,  and  a  first 
automobile.  This  man,  whose  name  was 
Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  and  who  possest  a 
ense  of  bumor  as  well  as- a  deep  regard  for 
atomobiles,  was  unjustl>  afflicted  with 
hroat  trouble.  So  it  happened  that,  in 
he  midst  of  his  automohiliar  preooeupa- 
ion  he  was  seized  and  eartod  off  to  a 
lospital  to  have  his  tonsils  removed.  The 
bate  of  liis  mind  is  revealed  by  the  following 
p,  in  very  free  verse,  which  he  sent 
cousin  acknowledging  a  gift  of  flowers: 

)eau  Cousin  Belli;: 

How  nice  of  you. 
To  think  of  me. 
When  I'm  laid  up. 
In  this  garage. 
A  lot  of  cars. 
Of  newer  make. 
All  standing  round. 
For  some  repairs. 
Were  envious. 
When  they  beheld. 
Those  lovely  llowers. 
For  this  machine. 
Called  Arthur  J. 
An  old  model. 
Hut  still  some  "Bus." 
With  lots  of  kick. 
Because  it  took. 
Four  cans  of  dope. 
To  slow  me  down. 
So  they  could  raise. 
Tlie  hood  and  get. 
My  intake  valve. 
And  clean  il  out. 
So  much  bad  gas. 
('■ot  through  tlie  valves. 
My  cylinders, 
(lot  all  choked  up. 
And  it   takes  time. 
To  get  it  out. 
And  tune  me  up. 
So  1  can  run. 
I'm  all  righl  now. 
Excepl  my  horn. 
And  thai  don't  work. 
Hut  they  tell  me. 
In  a  few  da\  s. 

Mvold  "Klaxon." 
Will  start  again. 
Hut  for  a  time. 
I  sure  shall  choose. 

Some  quiet  place. 

To  park  this  ear. 
Where  1   won't  need. 
To  blow  my  horn. 
Until  my  valves. 

(let  loosened  up. 

And  after  that. 
The  wise  "  Do."  says. 
I'll  have  a  horn. 
Much  better  than. 
My  old  Kla\-on. 
If  this  is  so. 
Nome  hom  'twill  be. 
And  I'll  he  glad. 
I  thank  you. 

Ahthur  J. 


Note  how  lather  acts 

when  Shavaid  is  used 

How  they  bring  a  simpler,  easier  way  to  shave  a  real  delight. 
How  this  way  saves  time  and  keeps  the  skin  in  fine  con- 
dition,    A  free  trial  tube  will  give  you  complete  evidence. 


SHAVAID,    a    scientific    discov- 
ery, softens  the  beard  instantly. 

It  does  away  with  all  other 
preparations,  such  as  hot  towel 
applications  and  severe  rubbing. 

Merely  coal  the  beard  completely 
with  Shavaid,  then  apply  your 
favorite  lather.     Then   shave. 

And  it  will  be  such  a  shave  as 
you've     never    experienced    before. 

The  blade  will  glide 
over  smoothly,  and 

there  won't    be  that 
old-time  pulling. 

Then  afterwards! 
That  cool,  soft  ef- 
fect —  a  perfect 
shave,  even  if  closer 
than  usual. 


The  right 
way 

Note  that  Shavaid 
does  away  with  hot 
towel  applications 
and  rubbing  in  the 
lather. 

Both  are  bad  for 
the  skin.  Heat 
brings  the  blood  to 
the  wrong   time.     It 


Shavaid 

Softens  tlie  beard  instantly 
— apply    io  dry   face  before 
the  father. 


Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no    hot    water,    no    "rub- 
bing  in"  of  tlie  lather. 

Protects  the  face 

— skin   remains  firm  and 
smooth. 

Removes  the  razor  "pull  " 
— harsh    ways    age   the   skin 
prematurely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 
— Shavaid  is  a  cooling, 
soothing  balm. 


No  after-lotion 

Shavaid    gives    a    luxury 
for    it    is  in   il 

emollient.      It    taki  oi 

after-shavit 

In    fad,    when    you 
then-    i-    no    n<e<l    for   doctoring    the 
skin  afterward-. 

It  keep-  tin-  cuticle  firm,  smooth 

and  in  1m  alt  I 

You'll  appret  iate 
.ill  this,  once  you 
use  Shavaid.    You'll 

di-<  aid   all  the  frill-. 

You'll  agree  with 
thousands    of    men 

the  nation  over  that 
shaving  comfort  has 
(onu-   at    last,   after 

all    tin 

Find  out  for 
yourself 


the    surface    at 
induces   abra- 


sions.    And   then   you   have   to   use 
a  styptic  stick. 

Hot  towel  applications  open  the 
pores.  The  natural  oiliness  of  the 
skin  is  removed,  giving  it  that 
drawn  feeling. 

Shavaid  keeps  the  skin  normal. 
It  protects  the  skin  while  soften- 
ing the  beard.  And  abrasions  can- 
not be  so  frequent. 

Note   also    that    you    merely    ap- 
ply  the  lather  over  Shavaid — then 
shave,    without    the    usual 
rubbing    in.      This    saves 
time  and    does   away   with 
mussiness. 


Prove  all   we  say 
at  our  e  x  p  e  o 

Mcivh  m  nd  us  your 
name     and     adc 

on  the  coupon  and  we'll  be  de- 
lighted to  mail  yon  a  free  tube  <  >t 
Shavaid,  enough  lor  a   trial. 

This    offer,    as    you    st  imes 

from     Bauer    &     Black,     noted 
25    years    for    it-    activity    in    in- 
venting  and    perfecting    new    helps 
for  mankind. 

Send   today   for  \our   trial   tube. 
together  with  our  bookie!  ninth 
"A    simpler    way    to    j 
face   lor  shavil 

Then  you  can  gel   Shavaid  fi 

your    drue.e.i>t    at     >tk-    per    tul 
Or,   if  he   hasn't 

his     stippb       \i  !  .     We'll     be 

glad    to   fill   your  order  di- 
rect. 


Shavaid 

At  Druggists — 50c  a  Tube 

BAUER  &  BLACK.  Chicago,  Ne*    'lo.k.    Toronto 
Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  </;;</  Allied  Prodi. 


m  Free  Trial  Tubev^ 


BAUER  &  BLACK  go,  111. 

Mail  tin   trial 

Mm  '      \ 

Cta 
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Give  yourself  more 
intheopen.  Tlie 

iiic;ils  will  COOk    \\  liiU- 
you  arc  yom-. 


Br  sun-  the  cookstove 
you  buy  lias  t  Ik  I 
seal  and  famous 
Seal  heat-lock. 


What  a  Wonderful  Dinner 

mother  left  her  hungry  children 

Mother  has  had  to  go  away  for  the  day.  But  when  the 
youngsters  come  in  from  school,  they  find  all  the  good 
things  they  like  for  dinner  waiting,  piping  hot,  in  the 
fireless  cookstove.  It's  fun  for  the  children,  and  it's  hue 
for  mother  to  get  away  occasionally. 

The  Fireless  Cookstove  with  the  Triple  Seal  Top 

'Toledo  Fireless  Cookstoves  are  the  only  ones  equipped  with 
the  triple  seal  top,  with  the  famous  Water  Seal,  a 
U-shaped,  water-filled  groove  in  the  top  of  the  cooking 
compartment  as  a  final  barrier  against  heat  leakage 
around  the  lid.  The  extra  heat  retention  enables  the 
cookstove  to  bake  bread  and  cake,  brown  biscuits  and 
pies,  and  roast  meats  as  well  as  a  kitchen  range. 


Saves  both  fuel  and  food 

1  "ifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  use  of  the  range 
heats  tlie  soapstone  radiators.  No  further 
heat  is  required.  Food  that  would  burn 
fuel  for  hours  in  the  range  can  he  cooked 
without  pre-heating  in  the  Toledo  at  a  fuel 
saving  of  from  50'  ,  to  80%.  Meat  shi  ink- 
is  20%  less  because  juices  are  not  car- 
ried off  in  cooking.  Cheaper  out-,  can  be 
used  and  will  be  tender  and  line  flavored. 
I  .  ;  cook  thoroughly — are  never  under- 
done or  burned.  Watching  is  unnecessary  . 
In  addition  to  the  famous  patented  Water 


Seal  Toledo  Fireless  Cookstot'es  have  the 
patented  Automatic  Pressure  Regulator 
to  release  excess  steam,  extra-heavy,  scien- 
tific insulation  to  conserve  heat,  and  seam- 
less aluminum  compartment  lining  five 
times  the  usual  thickness  and  durability. 
Don't  postpone  an  inspection  of  these  su- 
perior  features  at  your  dealers;   go  today. 

FREE  BOOK 

"Delicious  Fire  lest 

Cooked  Dishes"  is  a  tire- 
less cooking  demonstra- 
tion, with  colored  photo- 
graphs and  recipes.     Write  for  t His  hook. 
oAddnu  Depl.  3 J. 


[deal   Model 

Sell*)  •  •  'i*e*l 


Domestic  Science  Model 


The  Toledo  Cooker  Co. 
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THE  BOOM   IN   M.<<  >\D-HAND 

AUTOMOBILES 

"T3UTTOX,  button,  who's  got   the  but- 

-»--'   ton,"  is  the  principle  that  seems  to 

be  governing  the  used-car  market  to-day, 

according  to  auto-dealers.      In  other  won!-. 

then-  has  recently  grown  up  such  a  tremen- 
dous demand  for  second-hand  ears  that  it 
can  not  1).-  filled.  All  kinds  of  old,  mechan- 
ical curiosities  are  being  placed  on  the 
market  and  sold  for  good  prices.  Ancient 
n  heezers  which  ordinarily  would  In  on  their 
way  to  the  junk-yard  arc  fetohing  real 
money,  to  the  despair  of  the  junk  man, 
whose  yards  are  swept  clean.  As  for  the 
prices  brought  by  the  used  cars,  the  aston- 
ishing information  is  forthcoming  that 
infrequently  a  second-hand  ear  of  recent 
vintage  and  in  good  condition  will  : 
more  to-day  than  it  did  when  it  rolled  out 
of  the  factory  for  the  6rs1  time.  This  sud- 
den bull-market  in  auto  has-beens,  we  arc 
told,  is  the  combined  resull  of  the  lull  in 
production  during  the  war  and  the  unusual 
demand  for  machines  by  those  who  have 
recently  been  -'ruck  by  the  wave  of  pros- 
perity. A  discussion  of  the  us<  d-car  situa- 
tion is  contained  in  an  article  b\  Sydney 
Oxberry,  in  Motor  (New  York'.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Oxberry: 

A  few  short  months  ago  the  autoruobih 
press  devoted  long  and  serious  pages  u 
cussions   of    the    used-ear    problem. 
problem  then  consisted  of  suggestions 
how  the  dealers  could  get  rid  of  the  - 
abundance  of  second-hand  cars  that  clut- 
tered their  floors  and  clogged  'lie  flo*  of 
their    business    activities.     And    now. 
mosl  in  the  i  winkling  of  an  e\ . .  t  he  pre' 
has  been  inverted.      Instead  of  an  uns, 
and  annoying  by-product,  the  used  cai 
become    a    thing  of    greal    price,    eagerl\ 
snapt  up  for  future  purveying  at  a  hand- 
some profit. 

Of  course  the  reason  for  this  sudden  r 

versa!  in  the  used-ear  problem  is  almos 
obvious.     During  the  last   months  of  tb< 
war  production  of  motor-cars  sank   ' 
insignificant    figure.     The    factories 
busied  with  war-orders  from  the  Govern 
nit  tit  and  they  were  bard  hit  by  the  ' 
shortage,  resulting  from  the  raising  of . 
armies,   with   their  inevitable  demand  foi 
myriads  of  motor  mechanics.     So  greal  was 
the  upheaval   wrought   in   the  anion 
industry  that  even  now.  nearlj  a  yearaftei 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  few  of  our  fac- 
tories are   back  on   a   normal  -  productioi 
basis. 

And  all  litis  time,  while  production  ha 
bet  ii    halted,    demand    lias   been   growing 
The  war  has  put    money  in  many  p<>' 
thai  have  not  been  used  to  thai  condition 
Tin    first    thoughl    of  a    majority  of  the* 
newly  prosperous  was.  "Now  1  can  jrei 
car."     Curses  and   disillusionment.     Mos 
of  tin  in  found  thai  they  could  do  nothingo 
the  sort.     With  the  factories  gradually  p 
ting  back  in  shape  to  produce  their  norm. 
allotment  of  cars,  the  demand  far  outstrip 
their  ability  to  provide.     Waiting  lists  hav: 
grown  steadily  longer  in  practically  < 
salesroom   in   the  country  throughout   th 
summer.     The    hopeful    new    aspirant    t< 
motoring  honors  h:is  found  himself  oon 
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Don't  experiment  when 
you  build  your  home 

Satisfaction  can  be  yours 
before  you  start  to  build 


There's  an  old  saying  thai  every  man  builds  three 
houses  before  he  achieves  a  home  to  his  liking. 

This  may  bea  bit  of  an  exaggeration,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  many,  main- times  thefinished 
home  dees  prove  a  disappointment.  It  may  be 
thai  your  own  ideas  were  a  trifle  vague,  or  that 
the  architect 's  plans  did  nol  include  e\  erything 
thai  you  wished,  or  some  one  may  have  blun- 
dered whatever  the  reason,  this  home  ofyours 
has  not  come  up  to  expectations. 

Can  you  afford  these  costly  experiments,  the 

bitter    disappointment     lliat     comes    when    you 

realize  thai  your  home  is  not  the  home  of 
which  you  have  dreamed.''      How  can   you   be 

sure  o!"  satisfaction  before  you  Start  to  build  ? 
How  can  you  see  your  home  in  advance? 

How  you  can  see  your  home 
before  you  build 

To  help  you  solve  your  difficulties,  to  visualize  for 
you  how  your  completed  home  will  look,  the  Lewis 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Bay  City,  has  prepa 

beautiful    i n   1,00k,    "Lewis    Homes    ol    Charactei 

tot  distribution  to  those  who  plan  to  build.  Thi 
is  the  handsomest,  the  most  complete,  the  most  inter- 
esting and  informative  book  on  practical  home-build- 
ing evei  offered  in  this  way  to  the  American  publii  II 
is  an  authority  on  homes  it  (ells  y0u  the  things  you 
want  to  know,  it  answers  your  every  question. 

'    Page  aftei  page  of  photographs  and  draw- 

'   ps  ...  attrai  tivc  .1-  these  shown  hi  n        Krom 

'i.i   bungalow    to   the  statelj    colonial    Hon, 
Id-fashioned  house  with  wide-flung  wings 
to  the  comfort   cottage  foi    the   narrowest   of  cit>    lots 
»     oi     architecture    suited     to    homebuildim 
tinder   American   conditions    is    represented.     The    best 
ind    plans   oj    scores   of    leading   architci  1-    hav< 
Deen   drawn   upon   to   compile    this   work,     You'll    find 
most  .,11  the  quaint  decorative  touches  you'vf  admired 
ier   homes.     Literally    thousands   of    homes    liavt 
been  viewed  by   Lewis   Designers     you'll   find   the   best 
raws    From    these    adapted    to    1  ewis    Hoe,.-.     ■ 
nid  articles  on  interior  decorating  and  lands. 

1  Ive  appealing   and 

gestions  tor  furnishing. 


I. ill  " 

.  t 

s 

Reveals  how  to  get  qualit]    In  ■  home  :»t  !o\\ 

1         ' k   explains  the 

ion   at    m, 
a   how   tin's  compa 

mills     and 

on  lime  ai 

din  1  i 
building  . 

in. it. -rial- 
ill  t  i 

Send    for    thi»>   bonk,       todaj 

"I  ,\m-    II 
other   inten 

'  •  ■  •  111    I101 
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Put  America  Into 
Your  Workers'  Hearts 

When  every  factory  flies 
the  Flag  every  day,  there 
will  be  fewer  strikes,  less 
unrest  and  more  production. 

Many  employers  give  their 
workers  American  Flags  of 
Bull  Dog  Bunting  to  fly 
from  their  homes.  Bull  Dog 
Bunting  Flags  in  the  larger 
sizes  greet  the  worker  in 
the  morning.  Each  work- 
room flies  a  flag  from  wall 
or  rafter  to  inspire  and 
brighten  the  daily  work. 

Flags  of  Bull  Dog  Bunting 
are  well  made  to  deliver 
many  monthsof  sturdy  serv- 
ice. Sun  and  storm  cannot 
alter  their  glorious  beauty. 
At  your  dealer's  or  write 
us  of  your  requirements. 

Bull  Do£ 


Tfc*(H     MARK   ft(6    I 


G    Ui   PAT    OiT  CSS 

Bunting*  ^F 

Flags 

Every  Home  .Should  Fly  a  Flag 


PROTFrT1''  '  "'  |iiv<"- 

*   *vv-»  i  i_v^  i    tuin",  whit  I'  nbli  in 

cviiiri,  mr  invention.    Prompt,  pci 

Prclimli  it  houl   chai 

J     REANEY  KELl.Y.'SlilF  Southern  111.1-    ,  WimhlnstoD.  D    C. 


Sleep  in  Style  !• 

Faultless 

■    •*  mm  "         since  1881  -3 

Pajamas  &  Ni^ht  Shirts  ■ 

'  LhcNlGHTwearofalfalkml" 
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iron  ted  with  a  salesroom  swept  clean  of 
cars  and  the  announcement  that  if  he  were 
very  lucky  he  might  hope  for  delivery  in 
two  months  or  so.  In  other  words,  he 
could  hope  to  get  his  car  just  about  as  the 
open  running  season  was  ending. 

Inevitably  this  has  had  the  effect  of 
sending  thousands  of  enthusiastic  would-be 
ear-owners  to  the  second-hand  market,  and 
almosl  before  the  dealers  realized  it,  this 
too  was  swept  clean  of  cars,  and  still  the 
demand  for  more  persists  with  rising  in- 
flection.  In  one  of  the  largesl  branches  in 
mi  tropolitan  New  York  the  writer  was  in- 
formed last  week-  that  there  were  available 
for  sale  exactly  four  cars.  While  he  was 
talking  to  the  manager  of  the  used-car  de- 
partment, one  of  the  sacred  four  was 
bought  and  paid  for.  Said  this  used-car 
department-manager:  "1  have  seen  the 
time  when  I  had  eighty  cars  for  sale  on  this 
floor  and  two  hundred  more  waiting  then- 
turn  over  in  the  service-station.  During 
the  present  summer  I  have  never  had  more 
than  a  dozen  cars  at  any  time,  and  (hat  was 
exceptional.  More  than  once  I  have  had 
not  liing  to  offer  prospective  used-car  buyers 
and  have  had  to  send  them  elsewhere." 

That  condition  was  found  to  be  common 
to  practically  all  New  York  dealers  in  used 
e.i  rs.  One  of  these  who  conducts  a  business 
of  the  highest  type,  guaranteeing  the  used 
cars  that  he  sells  exactly  as  if  they  were 
new  ones,  informed  the  writer  that  he  sel- 
dom had  more  than  a  score  of  cars  on  his 
huge  floor  where  he  used  to  have  anywhere 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred.  "I 
handle  used  ears,"  said  this  dealer,  "but 
<>nl\  when  they  are  in  such  condition  that 
1  am  positive  my  patrons  will  get  satisfac- 
tory service  from  them.  I  stand  behind 
every  car  I  sell,  exactly  as  the  reliable 
manufacturer  does.  It  is  a  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  I  am  having  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  keeping  any  sort  of  a  stock  on 
hand.  What  I  manage  to  get  does  not 
come  within  hundreds  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands thai  are  made  upon  me.  I  could 
sell  hundreds  of  used  cars,  where  I  am  only 
selling  dozens,  if  only  I  could  gel  them." 

\-  for  the  tryps:  1 1 1 i ^  has  been  harvest- 
time  for  those  enterprising  gentlemen. 
Anything  that  would  gel  under  way  under 
its  own  power  has  been  doctored  up  to 
gi\  e  an  appearance  of  real  life  and  has  then 
been  eagerly  snapt  up  by  some  eager 
motoring  tyro.  A  brief  survey  of  the  gyp 
shops  in  New  York  will  serve  to  convince 

:  1 1 1  %    one  that    th<  36  places  of  doubtful  hon- 

esty  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  out  of 
cars,  tho  tlie  proprietors  will  invariably 
offer  to  gel  you  almosl  anything  you  ask 
for.  from  what-  subterranean  sources  it  is 
perhaps  kinder  not  to  ask. 

And  prices;    well,  let    us  say  simply  that 

thej  have  kepi  pace  with  the  upward  ten- 
dency in  all  lines,    in  one  high-class  dealer's 

room  we  noticed  ;i  small  car  that   sold 

for, Bay, $700  lasl  fall.     It  was  in  excellent 

condition  mechanically  and  looked  what  it 
was.  nearh  new,  having  been  run  only 
1,700  miles.  It  was  being  sold  at  $850, 
carrying  of  course  the   dealer's   guaranty. 

Cars  three  years  old  in  good  condition  are 

frequently  sold  at  their  original  price. 

Foronci  this  condition  is  uol  confined  to 

any  one  section  of  the  country.     The  same 

m    to    us   from    all   parts   of   the 

land.     The  Middle  West  is  clamoring  for 
ist i     loudh  a  Bast,     The  South 

i-  vociferously  anxious  to  Bp<  ml  som<  of  its 
on  money  on  anything  that  will  run. 
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Apply  Hinds 
Cream    to 
bring  that 
refined 
appear- 
ance 
and 
cool,  com- 
fortable 
feeling  by 


quickly  over- 
coming irritation  due 

1  l      • 

to  close-shaving,  soap    or 

hard  water.      Its  use  makes  the  skin 

naturally  soft  and  smooth,  hence  less 

susceptible  to  the  roughening  effect  of 

wind,  sun  or  razor.      The  new  non- 

leakable  cap  makes  the  bottle  ideal 

for  travelers  and  vacationists. 

SAMPLES.  Be  sure  to  enclose  amount  required, 
but  do  nor  tend  foreign  ilar-nsor  foreign  mone^.  Hinds 
Honevand  Almond  Cre.,m  "yC.  Either  Cold  or  Dis- 
appearing Cream  5c.  Talcum  2C.  Face  Powder, 
samptp  2c;  trial  size  15c.     Trial  Cake  Soap  He 


Attractive  Week-End   Box,   50c. 
Hinds  CreamToilet  Necessities  a  re  selling  through- 
out Ibe  world.     Mailed  postpaid,  in  U.  S.  A. 
from  laboratory  if  not  easily  obtainable. 

A.  S.  HINDS.  241  West  St.,  Portland.  Me. 


Hinds 

ft^fioneyand /[(monid 

ream 


Bettor  the  CooKing 


Lessen  the  Work 


SWl-  hour-  Ol  kitchen 
drudgery,  have  I"  tter 
I  utilize 
■  ■t  meat. With 
a  National  Steam  1 
Cookei  > ,  11  1 
whole  meal  over  one 
burner,  in  '.,  the  time  with 
?4  toe  I  ■  ioracan 

seem     up    thi 

tl:.\  or     e-.  apt  --. 

I       liV      ,  \K>k 

}>.  11-  evei )  «  !;■  ire 
!     ,  .H'ki  •!    "IMI.I.   I 

.11,  h  better.    A  postal  will  brio 
:niK    illustrated    booklet    on   "Steam    Pleasure 
3<  ad  foi  it 
NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  &  IRON  WORKS 

847  Sprint:  Street.  Eau  Claire.  1 


l.'ILV..l*tTT^ 


r  uninu-  inrautu  tiren.    Ooublo  mil<-v; 
puncture*   an<)    blowout*.     KhuiIv    appll*d 
:  Hiuia.     bintrit'iitdiH  win. ted.     D«taile  free, 

American  Accessories  Company      Depl.  316     Cincinnati 


NINE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Imtn  in  on  our  lib-' 

ernl  Easy  Monthly  Payment   plan 
—  the  must  libera]  ti-rmscver  ollered  ' 
on  a  Ink'li  i     ill:   vela. 

FACTORY  TO  RIDER  prices  save 
you  in  it  ey,  We  in  ce  cur  hioyclea 
in  our  mi  n  new  model  factory  and 
sell  direct  to  you.  We  put  road 
quality  in  th.ni  and  our  bicycles 
mutt  Bat  isf  J  you. 

44  £TYLES,  coiora,  and  sizes  to 
choose  f rem  monr  famous  RANGER 
liii".  Si  nil  for  big  beautiful  entalog. 

Many  parents  l  lie  first 

pm  nent  and  energetic  boys  by  odd 
jobs  — paper  routaa,  delivery  for 
■tores,  etc.,  make  the  bicycle  earn 
money  to  meet  the  small  monthly  Payments 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  Approval  and  30  DAYS 
TRIAL.     Seleet  the  luryele  you  want  and  terms 
that  suit  you  —  cash  or  easy  payments. 
TIDCC    lamps,  horns,  wheels,  sundries  and  parts  for  all 
1  IllkW  bieyclea— at  half  usualprioes.  SEND  NO  MONEY 

it  write  todaj  tor  the  big  new  catalog,  prices  and  terras. 

CYCLE     COMPANY 
Dept.  T-172  Chicago 


EAD 
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Columbia 


Grafonola 

You  Can  Dance  Till   the  Very  Last  7\[ote 


COMEBODY  slips  a  new  Columbia 
dance  record  into,  the   Grafonola. 
Back  go  the   rugs    in    .1    jiffy.     And 
you're  off. 

After  that  you  can  dance  to  your 
heart's  delight  with  never  a  thought 
of  stopping  the  motor  when  the  end 
of  a  record  is  reached. 


Columbia  Qrafonolas  — 

Standard  Models  up  to  $300 
Period  Designs  n/>  to  $2100 


i 


The  Columbia  Non-Set  Automatic 
Stop,  found  in  Columbia  Grafonolas 
exclusively,  is  the  only  automatic  Jtop 
that  requires  absolutely  no  setting. 

You  simply  place  the  tone  arm 
needle  on  the  record,  and  the  Grafon- 
ola stops  itself  just  .is  the  last  strains 

die  away. 


COLUMBIA   GRAPHOl'HONK   COMPANY.   NEW   YORK 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 
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The  builders  of  the  Columbia  Six  are  not  content 
to  build  a  car  simply  to  satisfy  the  eye.  They  real- 
ize if  customer  satisfaction  is  to  result  that  every 
underlying  feature  of  design  and  manufacture  must 
be  right — particularly  the  support  and  final  drive 
of  the  power  mechanism. 

As  builders  of  Timken-Detroit  Axles,  we  are  proud 
of  their  share  in  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of 
the  reputation,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  twenty- 
seven  great  American  passenger  cars. 


t* 


Cadillac  Detroit  Electric  Hudson 

Columbia  Dorris  Jordan 

Columbia  Taxi   Essex  Maxwell- 

Crawford  Hanson  Chalmers 

Cunningham       Holmes  McFarlan 

Daniels  Metz 


Moon  Riddle 

Noma  Shaw 

Pan  American    Singer 
ReVere  Velie 

RfifVKnight     Westcott 
Winton 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 


FRONT 
&REAR 
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CATHOLICS    AND    PROHIBITION 

(Continued  from  paije  45,1 

Catholic  leaders,  and  now  it  looks  as  tho 
we  are  ^oing  to  have  just  as  little  help 
from  them  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  Law 

"Archbishop  Hayes  knows,  as  we  all 
know,  that  Romanism  and  the  saloon  have 
always    been    good    friends. 

"  That  there  have  been  individual  <  'at  ho- 
lies and  groups  of  ( 'at  holies  who  have  joined 
Protestants  in  fighting  the  saloon  we  are 
only  too  glad  to  acknowledge,  but  the  car- 
dinals and  archbishops  have  never  tried  to 
hue  the  Catholic  laity  up  with  prohibition 
movements." 

The  Methodist  Xew  York  Christian 
Advocate  insists  that  Mr.  Anderson  said 
nothing  but  the  truth,  but  it  makes  a 
distinction  between  "wet"  Catholic  leaders 
and  Catholics  as  a  body: 

"It  is  absurd,  as  well  as  impolitic,  to 
charge  the  Catholics,  as  a  body,  with 
favoring  the  saloon.  They  exercise  their 
individual  judgment  upon  the  matter  and 
vote  their  convictions.  Thousands  of 
them  have  voted  and  worked  against  the 
saloons,  and  are  likely  to  do  so,  despite 
the  efforts  of  certain  leaders  to  convince 
them  that  prohibition  is  an  invention  of 
paganism  and  Protestantism,  and  that  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  is  a  conspiracy  to 
strike  down  the  Catholic  faith  by  making 
it  a  crime  to  celebrate  the  mass." 

The  same  distinction  is  made  by  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  organ,  The  American 
Issue,  which  says: 

"The  fact  that  certain  men  and  publica- 
tions who  and  which  have  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  liquor  traffic  happen  to  be  Roman 
Catholic  can  not  by  any  just  inference 
render  them  immune  from  publicity  nor 
make  them  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  one  and  tho  same  thing.  The 
Church  has  not  declared  for  the  liquor 
traffic.  These  men  and  publications  have. 
Showing  them  up  is  not  attacking  the 
Church;  it  is  helping  the  entire  Church 
and  the  public  to  know  what  they  are 
doing 

"The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  in  receipt 
Of  Letters  from  Catholics  both  within  and 
without    this  State,    praying  Cod's  blessing 

upon  it  and  upon  the  cause  it  represents 
in    the    controversy    with    certain    Roman 

Catholic  leaders  here." 

Such  an  ardent  prohibitionist,  as  William 
■I.  Bryan  made  a  point  of  saying  recently 
in  a  speech  before  a  Catholic  club  in  New 
York  City: 

"I  have  found  in  everj  Slate  members 
of  this  Church  doing  service  in  tin1  tight, 
for  prohibition.  Many  of  them  have  told 
me  that  their  interest  dated  back  to  the 
days  when  they  joined  the  Father  Mathew 
Society." 

Finally,  it  ma\  be  well  to  turn  to  spokes- 
men for  prohibition  organizations  within 
the  Catholic  Church.  Father  .).  .).  Curran. 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  is  a  vice-president  of  the 

Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  and  presi- 
dent, of  the  Catholic  Prohibition  League. 
He  thinks  that  Mr.  Anderson  "has  got 
himself  in  wrong"  and  has  hurt  the  prohibi- 
tion cause  by  an  apparent  attack  on  the 
Catholic  Church.     He  thinks  the  Church's 


TONE  as  bril- 
liant as  the 
sparkle  of  gems 
and  as  sweet  as 
an  old  love  song— as  clear 
as  the  Sabbath  church 
bells'  chimes  and  as  true 
as  the  ring  of  a  gong— this 
is  Sonora's  tone,  which 
was  awarded  the  highest 
score  at  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition. 


THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  QUALITY 


^ 


CLEAR     AS     A     BELL 


P 


^E^ 


is  made  for  those  who  want  the  best — for  those 
to  whom  quality  is  the  leading  attraction.  When 
you  purchase  a  Sonora  you  have  the  pride  of 
possessing  an  instrument  of  matchless  tonal 
beauty,  graceful  and  elegant  in  appearance,  with 
more  important  and  exclusive  features  than 
any  other  phonograph. 

The  trade  mark  Sonora  means  to  you  and  to 
all  your  friends  that  you  are  the  owner  of  what 
the  public  recognizes  and  accepts  as  being 


Ik 


Jliqnest  L  /ass  Jalkina 


line  in 

Magnificent  upright  and  period  styles.     Prices  v<>  I  to  $2500 

§botiora  fMionoQvnpli  Company,  Site. 

GEORGE   1     BRIGHTSON,  President 

27()  Broadway,  Ne^a   York 

New  York  Demonstration  Salons:  5th   \\i  Si 

c  anadian  Distributor!    l    MO\  l  u.M  s  >N  00  MO 

1)  E  ALERS    1  V  E  R  \  W  "11  E  R  I 

Use   Sonora   Seml-Permaneol    Needle*  lee)    needl 

Tlicy   sweeten  the  tone,   plaj    IB 

nee.ile  cfa 
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The  Cash  Value  of  a 
Healthy  Mouth 


HE  places  it  at  $20,000  a  year 
— for  th.it  is  what  he  earns. 
Fortyfive,  but  he  works  with  the 
vigor  of  youth.  He  has  the  per- 
fect health  which  permits  the 
perfect  functioning  of  body  and 
brain. 

Contrast  him  with  the  man  of 
forty -five  whose  vitality  is  low, 
whose  brain  works  laboriously, 
bec.iusc  of  slow  poisoning  by  in- 
fecting  Pyorrhea  germs. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over 
forty  (both  men  and  women)have 
Pyorrhea.  This  disease  begins 
with  tenderness  and  bleeding  of 
the  gums.  Then  the  teeth  decay, 
loosen  and  fall  out,  or  must  be 
extracted  to  rid  the  system  of 
the  Pyorrhea  germs  which  lodge 
in  pockets  about  them.  Medical 
science  knows  that  it  is  to  thx  e 
germs  that  many  of  the  ills_ol 
middle  age  are  due. 

Do  not  let  Pyorrhi  stab' 

lished  in  your  mouth.    It  is  a  pre 


ventable  disease.  Visit  your 
dentist  often  for  tooth  and  gum 
inspection,  and  vise  Forhan's  For 
the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  wTill 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress,  if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently.  Forhan's  keeps 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy — the 
teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water  place  a  half  inch  of  the  re- 
freshing, healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use 
a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crev- 
ices. Brush  the  grinding  and  back 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your 
gums  with  your  Forhan-coated  brush 
—  gently  at  first  until  the  gums 
harden,  then  more  vigorously.  It  the 
gums  are  very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  o(  the  brush. 
h  gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 


Porhan  Company,  New  York 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 


attitude  toward  prohibition  enforcement 
could  1m-  shown  "by  simply  culling  off  eight 
or  tea  of  her  bishops,  several  hundred 
priests,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her 
laity  -'altered  throughout  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  who  are  now  shoulder 
to  .shoulder  with  their  non-Catholic  co- 
workers in  prohibition  activities."  "1 
myself,"  says  Father  Curran  in  a  letter  to 
The  Literary  Digest,  "made  sixteen 
prohibition  addresses  in  as  man;,  cities 
and  towns  in  New  York  Mate  nearly  two 
ra  ago  with  the  writU  n  permission  of  the 
late  lamented  Cardinal  Farley;  of  Bishop 
Dougherty,  of  Buffalo,  now  Archbishop 
of  Philadelphia;  of  Bishop  Grimes,  of 
Syracuse,  and  of  Bishop  Conroy,  of 
Ogdensburg,  and  of  the  secretary  to  Bishop 
Cusack,  of  Albany— God  res!  bis  bouI! 
This  fac1  is  anything  but  a  proof  thai  the 
chief  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
New  York  State  were  at  that  time  or 
even  now  are  against,  the  prohibition 
amendment,  nol  to  bring  the  Church  her- 
self into  question." 

" Rev.  George Zureher, of  North  Evans, 
X.  Y.,  president  of  the  Catholic  Prohibition 
<  Jlergy  of  America  and  edit  or  of  Catholics  and 
Prohibition,  which  kepi  up  the  right  for  pro- 
hibition until  the  passage  of  the  A  mend  men  t, 
seem  to  make  a  farewell  Wow  appropriate 
last  fall,  has  senl  as  a  statement  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  define  the  position  of  the 
Church  on  prohibition.  Unfortunately,  he 
says,  "Cardinal  Gibbons's  widely  quoted 
opinions  unfavorable  to  prohibition  are 
taken  by  many  as  the  official  attitude  Ol 
( 'hurch  on  1  he  subject."  ( 'ardinal  ( libbons, 
he  says,  "is  the  head  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  Catholic  Church  lias 
never  expresl  herself  directly  on  prohibi- 
tion."    Father  Zureher  continues: 

We    Catholic     prohibitionists    will    wel- 
come    such     a     pronouncement.       When 

Pope     Benedict      XV.     finds     out      how 

prohibition  is  emptying  jails,  criminal 
courts,  penitentiaries,  and  almshou 
how  it  has  dosed  the  hospital  wards  of 
inebriates,  formerly  crowded  uninter- 
ruptedly with  hundreds  of  patients,  and 
how     much    it    lessens    lh«>    weight    on    the 

conscience  of  the  penitent,  and  the  labor 
of  the  confessor  in  the  confessional,  he  will 
undoubtedly  urge  vthe  adoption  of  prohibi- 
tion throughout   the  rest  of  the  world. 

"Should  many  prominent  Irish-Ameri- 
cans identify  themselves  with  systematic 
and  persisten.1  efforts   to  repeal  or   nul 

the      Prohibition     Amendment,     they     will 

never  accomplish  their  purpose,  but  they 
will  bring  immeasurable  odium  upon  the 

Catholic  Church  and  upon  the  cause  of 
Irish  freedom.  The  bulk  of  t ho  American 
people,  thoroughly  sick  of  the  liquor  busi- 
ness, have  irrevocably  banished  it;  and 
everj  da]  brings  new,  and  incontrover- 
tible proofs  of  the  manifold  blessings  of 
prohibition. 

••  Wo  to  the  Catholic  Church  should 
the  conviction  become  wide-spread  that 
she  favors  the  revival  of  the  crime- and 
curse-laden  saloon.  Aboul  twenty-seven 
years  ago  Archbishop  Ireland  said  at  a 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  convention: 
'  \i\  Church  in  America  that  refuses  to 
come  out  for  temperance  will  be  consid- 
ered as  an  odious  excrescence  of  her  soil.'  ' 
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Q/VERSHARP  is  made  in  every 
impropriate  style  for  everybody  and 
writes  every  style  of  handwriting  with 

equal  facility.     Its  compact  barrel  is 
balanced  for  easy  writing.     Its  rifled 
tip  holds  a  lead  point  that  is  always 
sharp  and  never  sharpened.      Into  its 
making  has  gone  a  combination  of  in- 
vention and  art  that  makes  Eversliarp 
the  most  efficient  and  attractive  of  pen- 
cils.   Eversliarp  carries  iS  inches  of 
lead  which  writes  2$0,Q00  words  at 
I0,000  per  penny.    Make  sure  youget 
1  versharp — the  name  is  on  the  pencil. 
Prices,  ^f  and  upward.     Dealers 
everywhere. 
THE    If'./HL    COMP.-/XY,  Chicago 

Bast/mi 

atu, 

Canadian  R 
Granada ;  Co  -.  Opt I 


Companion  of  the  Tempoint  Pen 
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HOMES 

<THE  VITAL  NEED  TODAY 

Unrest  prevails.  Right  now  the  worker  needs  a 
home  —an  attractive  modern  home  suited  to  his 
standard  of  living.  Homes  in  quantity  —in  groups — 
for  he  is  numbered  by  the  thousands. 

He  cannot  build  it  alone — it  is  the  business  ot  a 
community,  or  of  an  industry.  House  development 
is  a  live  investment,  which  eliminates  the  waste  of 
labor  turnover,  discontent,  and  strikes.  Production 
increases,  expansion  becomes  possible. 

This  crisis  requires  the  harmonious  action  of 
town-planners, architects, engineers,  and  builders.  All 
these  torces  are  combined  in  one  organization  whose 
sole  business  is  town-building.  Vigorous  action- 
technical  and  business — is  concentrated  to  complete- 
each  project  from  origin  to  occupancy  with  profes- 
sional skill  and  modern  production  methods. 

THE 

HOUSING  COMPANY 

TOWN  BUILDERS 

AXBER.T     PA1VWELL    BEMIS      PRESIDENT 

DESIGNERS  BUILDERS  MANAGERS 

BOSTON       MASSACHUSETTS 


WHEN  YOU  SCREEN  WITH  PEARL 

\\  room     .in  nui  of-door  living  room  01  asleep- 

■  ■  \  ing  insi 

i'i        I    WIRE  CLOTH  foi  pon  h  -  reening.     1 1  ating, 

PEAF  oat  durabli  re  the  most 

•  ay. 

1  by  ]  i  the  mm,  h  roll  and 

the  two  i  opper  win  s  in  tli 
\\  rite  oui  m  an 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Company 

x  "rk  Georgetown,  Conn.  Chicago  &anaaa  City,  Mo, 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


NON-METRIC   REFORM   OF  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES 

'  I  "HAT  a  rational  program  for  unifying 
*■  the  weights  and  measures  of  iho 
world  docs  nol  necessarily  involve  the 
adoption  of  the  French  metric  system  is 
maintained  by  Frederick  A.  IIalse\  in 
Ins  work  entitled  "The  Metric  Fall  icy," 
ili>  second  edition  of  which  has 
recently  issued.  The  writer  asserts  tlmt 
the  metri<  system  has  always  been  un- 
popular,  «  xc<  pi  in  Prance,  where  it 
originated;  thai  it  is  in  general  disuse  in 
e\,r\    country    where,    as    in    the    United 

Stales,     it      is     allowed     by     law,     hut      not 

required;  whereas  the  prevalenl  systems 
in  English-speaking  and  Spanish-speaking 
countries  are  SO  similar  that  their  dif- 
ferences are  negligible.  1  >espite  the  French 
ori.'n  of  the  metric  system,  the  propa- 
ganda in  its  favor,  Mr.  Ealsey  beli< 
has  been  largely  German,  and  we  may 
expeel  this  to  be  dropl  in  the  future,  or 
greatly  Lessened.  Now  is  the  time,  there- 
for.', be  thinks,  to  push  the  old  system, 
which  he  considers  rather  Roman  than 
English.  Be  writes  in  Chapter  XXV  of 
his  book: 

"The  outstanding  features  of  tlie  pres- 
ent   weights  and  measures    of    the  world 

are  as  follows: 

"1.  The  universal  use  of  the  English 
system  in  navigation  and  sea  measure- 
ments. 

"2.  The  overwhelming;  preponderance 
of  the   English  system   in   manufacture. 

"3.  The  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  the  English  system  in  international 
trade  and  commerce,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
the  chief  manufacturing  and  trading 
nations. 

••  1.  The  fact  that  the  forces  of  trade 
and  commerce  have  carried  the  English 
system  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

"5.  The  fact  thai  all  the  nations  in- 
vestigated use  the  English  system  and  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  it. 

"ti.  The  fact  thai  the  people  every- 
where  do   not   like   the   metric   system   and 

refuse   to   use  il   except    to  the  extent   to 
which  i hey  are  compelled  by  law. 
"7.  The  fact   that,  because  of  (6),  the 

attempt  to  adopt  the  metric  system  has 
been  followed  1>.\    failure  after  failure. 

"8.  The  great  similarity  of  the  English 
ami  Spanish  systems  which  are  sub- 
stantially identical  in  structure,  where  I  hey 
differ  being  chiefly  in  the  values  of  units, 
this   difference,   in   the  case  of  the  most. 

important  units  in  international  com- 
merce- those  of  weight  being,  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  negligible. 

"9.  The  fact  thai  in  five  countries  of 
Latin  America  ihis  slighl  difference  in 
values  of  units  of  weighl  (one-half  of  one 
per  cent.)  has  led  to  the  general  adoption 
■  ■I    be  English  values, 

••  10.  The  facl  thai  German  influence 
which,  in  the  past .  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  propaganda  in  favor  of 
the  metric  system,  will,  in  future,  he 
negligible." 

All  these  conditions.  Mr.  Halsoy  thinks, 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


open  up  a  groat  opportunity  for  the  uni- 
fication of  the  weights  and  measures  of 
North  and  South  America  and  the  British 
Empire  on  the  basis  of  the  system  which 
is  common  to  all,  because  of  the  identity 
of  structure  and  the  slight  difference  of 
values,  thus  avoiding  all  (hat  confusion  of 
thought  inseparable  from  the  attempt  to 
adopt  the  metric  system.     He  continues: 

"Here  is  a  simple,  sensible,  practicable 
plan  for  the  promotion  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  Americas  and  of  the 
British  Empire.  Let  us  give  up  the 
chase  of  this  will-o'-the-wisp  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  always  chasing 
but  never  catching.  Let  us  consult  the 
experience  of  the  past.  Let  us  recognize 
that  the  attempt  to  adopt  the  metric 
system  is  a  failure.  Let  us  work  for  what 
is  feasible,  possible,  and  practicable. 

"What  more  sane,  simplo,  sensible, 
obvious,  practical,  common-sense  method 
of  promoting  the  commerce  of  the  two 
Americas  and  of  the  British  Empire  is 
there  than  this?      «•«. 

"Let  us  unify  the  weights  and  measures 
of  the  two  Americas  and  of  the  British 
Empire  on  the  basis  of  the  system  which 
came  to  us  all  from  the  mother  of  us  all — 
the  Roman  Empire — and  which  is  no  more 
English  than  it  is  Spanish  and  no  moro 
Spanish  than  it  is  English,  for  it  is  neither. 
It  is  Roman. 

"Nothing  could  so  promote  interna- 
tional trade  and  assure  the  dominance  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples  over  Ger- 
many in  industry  and  commerce.  To 
promote  the  English  system  is  to  work  for 
the  interest  of  the  English  -  speaking 
peoples;  to  promote  the  metric  system  is 
to  work  for  the  interest  of  Germany. 

"It  is  to  be  profoundly  regretted  that, 
in  her  present  temper  in  these  matters, 
France  must  be  omitted  from  such  a 
program.  However,  in  a  large  sense, 
France  is  not  a  trading  nation,  while  such 
products  as  she  does  export  are  largely 
those  of  highly  developed  artistic  handi- 
craft which  have  little  competition  and  in 
which  weights  and  measures  play  a  very 
subordinate  part. 

"'Phis  work  has  already  made  a  promis- 
ing beginning.  Eighteen  years  ago  the 
Engineering  Societies  of  Clival  Britain 
formed  a  joint.  Engineering  Standards 
Committee  which  published  several  re- 
ports of  the  first  order  of  importance  to 
British  industries.  About  the  time  of  the 
war  the  scope  was  extended  to  an  as- 
sociation and,  in  recognition  of  the  com- 
mittee's splendid  work,  the  Government 
turned  over  to  the  association  all  of  the 
Standardization  work  in  aircraft,  and  a  still 
further  development  is  in  progress,  it  is 
understood,   in   the-  ship-building  industry. 

"Sir  Archibald  Denny,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  is 
chairman  of  the  association.  The  secretary . 
Mr.  Charles  EeMaistro  is  at  present  in  this 
Country  at  the  invitation  of  the  American 
Engineering  Standards  Commit  tee.  and 
has  brought  the  invitation  of  the  British 
Engineering  Standards  Association  tor  an 
Anglo-American  conference  to  promote  a, 
unification  of  screw  threads.  This  in- 
vitation has  been  accepted  by  the  Amer- 
ican   Engineering    standards   Committee, 

and,  in  turn,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  have  boon  invited 


BOOKS  With  Fision 


IT  is  significant  that  never  has  the 
social  and  religious  conscience  of 
the  world  been  so  stirred  as  at  the 
present  time  and  nowhere  is  this  so 
apparent  as  in  this  country.  Men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life  are  reaching 
out  for  the  reality  of  the  vision  that  was 
the  result  of  the  world  struggle. 


longer  can  the  spiritual  aspect  of  life  be 
dis-associated  from  the  economic, and  it 
is  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  that 
the  clearest  minds  of  the  day  are  working. 
The  following  books,  (  bosen  from 
the  extensive  lists  of  the  Abingdon 
Press,  while  divergent  in  theme,  all 
have  this  thought   in   common. 


Some  Aspects  of  International 
Christianity 

Tht  Mtnilrnhnll  Lrrlum,  Fifth  Srrirt.  1HS 

Jiy  John  Kelman 
There  are  questions  "f  the  most   vital  importance 
on  which  every  man  musl  form  rm  opinion.    The 
bearii  ined  to  the 

regions  "t  expert  knowledge;  and  tl 
for  tin-  impi 
general  -  n 

view  of  relative  importances,  and  the  free  plaj  ■  j 
his  conscience  upon  tin-  questions  oi   i 
in-  understands  them.    It  is  in  his  name  and 
his  point  oi  view  tli.it   I  have  prepared   I 
turcs. — From  Author's  Prefi 

u  mo.   Cloth,    in  , 

Steps  in  the  Development  of 
American  Democracy 
By  Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin 
A  study  of  demcx  rati,  origins  t  hat  Sashi  -  a  vivid 
light  upon  the  problems  of  the  present  day.    A -high- 
hearted i  all  to  America  to  play  her  part   ai    . 
the  democrat  in  tin-  world  fife. 

13  mo.    Cloth.    Net,  SI. 50 

The  Church  and  World  Peace 

By  Bishop  Richard  J.  Cooke 

A  strom:  and  timely  discussion  of  the  church  in 
relation  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  World  1''  ai  ■ . 

12  mo.     (loth.     In 


I  be  Rebirth  of  K'.; 

Tht    I  *»S 

lly  Hugh  /li-ung-ti."  <  tnn 

'dead   and    burii 

f 

■  nt     liapi-  ' 

N.  i.  SI   SO 

The  Spiritual   Meaning  of 
"In    Mtmoriam" 

A*  "... 

By  James  Main   Dtxom 
A     vital    and  : 

Tenn- 

of    I .  nnj  -«'ti  b 
enduring  civil..-    I 

N.  r.  SI  < ><i 

Premillennialism 

I't.  .Io*>ptiir*i 

Jiy  George  Preston  Mains 

ud   trenchant  i   millennial 

claims.     It    will  t 

this    ai  ng   of 

Set,  SI. 00 
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Your  Feet  Want 
Rest  and  Comfort 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  package  of 

ALLEN'S   FOOT=EASE 

The    antiseptic,  healing    powder    to    shake 
into  your  shoes  and  sprinkle  in  the  foot-bath 
This  standard  remedj   gives  o"'<'k  relief  to  Aching   - 
Smarting  or  Tender  Feet,  Blisters,  Callous*    Corns,  Bunioi 

\t  Dlght,  sprinkle  one  or  two  Allen's  Foot    Ease 

iii  tin-  foot  bath,  and  soak  and  rub  the 
shako  some  Allen's  Foot   Ease  in  • 
in  restful  eaM  and  comfort. 

Nothing  relieves  the  pain  of  tight  or 
s.i\es  the  friction  upon  net  i  ami  shoci  and 

stockings  Inst  much   longer 

i  sod    b]     \  m<  • 
one   million  lh  e  hundred   thousand 
supplied   to   our   troops    t>> 
and  KiM"  I*  '%    I 


Drug  . 
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BIXLER 


Staple  Jewelry 

Guaranteed 

Give  Her  a  Ring 

Bui  be  sure  it's  a  Bixlerring.  If 
you  <1<>,  you'll  be  certain  of  fine 
quality  and  handsome  design  at  a 
le  price.  ^ 

Look  for  the  Bixler  Display  Case 

in  such  stuns  as  Drug,  Drj  <  1 1-, 

Clothing,  Shoe,  Hardware,  and 
even  Grocerj  Stores.  Note  the 
beautiful  rings  (no  diamonds), 
bracelets,  brooches,  lavallieres,  bar 
pins,  stick  pins,  cuff  buttons,  watch 
chains,  watch  fobs,  scarf  pins,  etc. 

MILES  F.  BIXLER  CO. 

1924-1932  Euclid  Ave. 
Department  24  Cleveland,  Ohio 

■U  r.-* 
Lei  us  t<-ll  you  how  to  open   a  profitable  Jowetry 
Department  in  your  *torc. 
Salesmen— Some  territory  left  for  capable  men. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  »alarlcs.  Thousands  of  firms 
ed  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
*  spare  timo  for  <'.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions;. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  preparo 
you  from  tin-  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  anaei  the 
wupurvinion  of  William  ft.  Caatonholz,  A.  M. ,  0.  P.  A. ,  Former 
roller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
■tart"  of  C.   P.  A's.  including  members  of  tho  American  Institute  of 

Accountants.     1-ow  tuition  foe-  easy  terms.     Write  now  for  infor- 

I  •■!•  book  of  Accountancy  farts. 

I  aSallc  I  [tension  1  rnlversil  j ,  Dept.  452-HA,  Chicago 
I  in.  Largi  tt  Business  Training  institution  in  the  World" 


.  J  'Ihisl5cau«ftil*52Pt<K- 
LLC .  of  Delicious  GiocoWes 
Gi  r  this  beautiful  $5.00  de  luxe 
I  fappy  Hour"  Chocolates 
FR1  I  by  organizing  a  "Week  End 
Candy  Club"  among  your  friends. 

AIT?' 

1  fioppu^Houi  v  fioeolates 

ciously  blended,  rare  flavored 
chocolatesofsupremequalityandre- 
fined  elegance.  Finest  gradi  n 
Send  In  day 

friendi  will  be  jUd  to  |o>n  i  "\ 
I  tor  parti. 
■  11'fi.  1>. 

RBACH  a  SONS 

■  >-..  +mi,  to  47th  Sta. 

Ni"  ^  hi  , 
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by  the  commil  fcee  to  be  the  sponsor  bodies 
and  to  confer  with  the  National  Screw 
Thread  Commission,  appointed  by  Con- 
gress. 

"There  is  no  thought  of  doing  this  on 
any  other  basis  than  the  English  system. 
Wnii  the  engineering  societies  of  the  two 
countries  united  in  the  establishment  of 
■.in  standards,  what  sense  is 
there  in  discussing  the  adoption  of  the 
metr  em?      If  the  United  States  and 

the  British  Government  will  join  hands  in 
promoting  this  work,  as  they  have  re- 
el nilv  joined  them  in  a  still  greater  enter- 
prise, the  metric  system  will  soon  be  rel- 
egated to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  subjects  of 
discussion." 


THE   GOVERNMENT   EXTERMINATING 
OUR   NATIONAL   BIRD 

TliK  extermination  of  the  American 
(bald)  Eagle — one  of  our  magnificent 
native  birds — is  threatened,  we  are  told  in 
a  statemenl  issued  by  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  and  through  no 
other  agency  than  the  payment  of  a  gov- 
ernment bounty  on  each  bird  killed.  Nat- 
uralists predict  that  the  bald  eagle  will  go 
the  way  of  the  buffalo  and  the  wild  pigeon, 
unless  this  migratory  bird  is  protected  by  a 
Federal  statute.  In  Alaska,  along  the 
coast,  and  in  the  large  river  valleys,  where 
the  eagle  has  more  than  held  its  own  in 
point  of  numbers  for  years,  the  bounty  law, 
altho  it  went  into  effect  only  two  years  ago, 
Las  resulted  in  the  killing  of  5,600  eagles. 
In  its  plea  for  governmental  action  to  stop 
this  wanton  destruction,  the  Museum  says: 

"The  bald  eagle  has  never  been  an  abun- 
dant species.  Estimates  of  its  numbers 
have  generally  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
1 1  is  only  on  t  he  basis  of  the  occupied  nests 
that  its  real  numbers — or  rather  its  real 
city — can  be  estimated.  It  is  possible 
that  by  this  time  three-quarters  of  the 
entire  species  already  have  been  sacrificed. 

[f  action  is  to  bt  taken,  it  must  be  at  once. 
For  protect  ion.  to  be  effective,  musl  come, 
not  merely  before  the  species  lias  been 
annihilated,  but  before  it  has  been  so  re- 
duced as  to,  suffer  the  weakening  effect  of 
inbreeding  or  the  failure  of  the  scattered 
individual  birds  to  find  each  other  and 
raise  young. 

"In  view  of  all  that  is  known  by  nat- 
uralists of   the  habits  of  this  inoffensive 

bird,  tin-  hostility  to  tin-  eagle  in  Alaska  is 
based  rather  on  misinformation  and  igno- 
rant prejudice  thanonanyreal  damage  done 
by  the  birds.  The  tales  of  its  ft  rocity  and 
destructiveness  to  game  or  domestic  ani- 
mals are  for  the  greater  part  pure  fiction; 
For  the  rest,  usually  gross  exaggerations, 

"The  general  indifference  to  the  fate  <>f 
the  great  bird  of  splendid  tradition  is  due, 
beyond  doubt,  to  the  common  lack  of  in- 
formation regarding  its  threatened  ex- 
tinction. \<  it  is  a  migratory  bird,  the 
right  to  destroy  it  can  a<  I  be  claimed  by 
any  state  or  Territory,  bike  most  of  our 
other '  migratory    birds,    it    should    be    pro- 

ed  by  thi    Federal  Government,  as  the 
;  ctive  law  -  adopted  for 

r\  at  ion    in    most,   of    our    State-    is 
Lg    annulled  by   the  action   of  B    -ingle 
Tern  lory." 


Speediest 
of  All 


Marking  Your  Shipments 

One  stencil  cut  in  30  seconds — 
ten  packages  marked  in  less  than 
a  minute. 

Every  address  is  neat  and  easy 
to  read.  Every  shipment  goes 
home  to  the  customer.  That  is 
Ideal  Stencil  Machine  Service. 

For  your  smallest  express  pack- 
age, biggest  export  box,  or  any 
other  size  shipment,  you  need 
Ideal  Stencils  for  addressing  your 
goods. 

Illustrated  booklet  and  sample 
stencils  are  mailed  on  request. 

IDEAL   STENCIL    MACHINE    COMPANY 
12  Ideal  Block  Belleville,  111. 


LANGUAGES  S&SSed 


SPANISH. FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


ON     ALL.     Prl 


"Like  learning  a  tune — and  as  easy. ' '  ( lux  1  Use  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends    enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE   PHONE   METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's    Practical  Lmguistry 

U    created   unlimited  opportunities  for  those 

who  know     languages.     FTepare  now  to  better  your 

position      or    increase    your    business.      Used    and 

recommended    by    educators    In    leading    college* 

Write  •  and  Free  Trial  OB 

THE     LANGUAGE   PHONE   METHOD 
202  Hess    Building.  354  Fourth  Av..  N.  Y 


HOME 
STUDY 


Course*  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

(28th  Year)  Address 

Slip  ^nunTBitg  of  (Ebtragn 

(Dit.IX   Chicago,  111 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  ol  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West  27th  St..  Dtpt.  L.D..  New  York 


I    TEACH 


y/y//////r//y//;r/>, 


BY    MAIL 


I  won  World's  First  Prise  for  bost  eour-rl 
In  Penmanship*  Under  my  guidance  you  can  1 

1  .  ■■!  <■  mi  e\  j'l-rt  penman.*  Am  placing  many  of  wv 
Students  mm  instructors  in  cotrwrierecd  colleger*  at  high 
sal arii  ».  If  yen  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  writo 
me.  I  will  send  re>U  FK1  R  <>ne  of  my  Favorlts  Pen*. 
and  a  copy  of  the.  lvmisomcrian  Journal.    Write  today. 

C.  W.  Itoutmm.     U7   Kssox  l*ldg..K;in>asC  U>  ,.M«». 

A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Yean  &£*£.' 

thorough,    complete.    and    simplified   high   school 
course  thai  finish  in  two  yean.      Merit  all  col- 

Ugt  ri;!r.;>;:  i  1  y  leading  mem- 

bers ol  ademiee. 

Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  booklet  and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.   Write  today—  new. 

Amnicm  School  of  CotresnonaVnfc.     Depl.  HB524,    Chicago.  U.  S.  A 


GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF 

FOR  NDSE  &THR0AT 
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The  Waltham  Scientifically  Shaped  Guard  Pin  that 
Means  So  Much  to  You  in  Time-keeping  Accuracy 


UST   as    the   flange   on    the     the  thickness  of  a  human  hair,  to  allow 
wheels    of  the  railroad  train     th,e  roll,cr  to  revolve  freely,  excepting 

when  the  watch  receives  an  unusual 


%)   keeps  it  from  running  off  the 

11        W7  ii  •         -r         lolt,  and  that  is  the  time  the  guard  pin 

track,  so  the  Waltham  scientin-     functions. 
cally  shaped  guard  pin  keeps  the 
escapement    from   going    out   of 
action. 


Waltham  7V-2  Ligne 

The  movement  is  actually  smaller  than  a  dime 
in  diameter 

$250  to  $1,500  or  more 
depending  upon  the  case 


It  is  these  little  things  of  scientific 
construction  which  insure  de- 
pendable performance.  And  this 
is  particularly  true  ot  a  watch. 

This  Waltham  scientifically  shaped 
guard  pin  is  a  development  of  Waltham 
genius  —  curved  in  shape  for  a  reason, 
which  overcomes  the  errors 
of  time-keeping  found  in 
watches  with  a  straight 
guard  pin. 

The  position  of  any  guard 
pin  is  determined  by  the 
diameter  of  the  roller  ( illus- 
trated above),  and  after  the 
escapement  has  been  ad- 
justed, the  guard  pin  is  bent 
forward  to  within  a  third  ot 


In    other  words,  the   guard    pin    is    a 
safety    device    to    assure    the    pc: 
functioning  of  your  watch. 

You  will  notice  in  the  illustration  that 
the  Waltham  scientifically  cur 
guard  pin  presents  a  single  and  infini- 
tesimal point  ot  contact  with  the  r< 
thereby  reducing  the  possibility  o\ 
friction  which  is  the  greatest  enemy 
of  good  time-keeping. 

The  straight  guard  pin  presents,  If  property 

made,  a  plane  of    contact — the  thicknei 

the  roller.     It  there  should  he  any  imp* 

tion,  the  guard  pin  would  have  to  be  ki  at  an 
angle,      i  See    illustration    above.)     And    this 
would  make  it  impossible  to  properly 
the  guard  pin. 

Whereas  the  curved  guard  pin  can  he  bent  in 
any  direction  and  it  will  still  prevent  it  -  small 
area  of  contact,  reducing  friction  to  ■  minimum. 

It  is  these  tiny,  exclusive  units  h 
works  ot  the  watch,  involvii 
and   invention,  that 
time-keeping  and  durabilii 
selection  is  a  Waltham. 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautijul  honl^let  in  which  you  trill  fin  J  a  . 

Sent  free  upon  request.      H'altham  H  ij/c/i  Company.    H  altham.  Ml 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TLWE 
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terfect  Soft  LOater 
Industry  and  Home 


NATURE  has  revealed  the  means  through 
which  softening  of  water  has  been  made 
practical  for  every  use.  Factories,  shops 
and  other  industrial  establishments  now  save 
literally  millions  of  dollars  that  were  wasted 
by  use  of  hard  water. 

And  for  the  home  —  greater  comfort  and  refinement. 
Water  as  soft  as  falling  rain  yet  free  from  the  taint  and 
odor  and  grime  of  roof  and  trees,  water  that  is  beneficial 
to  skin  and  complexion,  that  leaves  the  hair  fluffy  and 
soft  and  comfortably  clean — this  you  can  now  have,  flow- 
ing to  every  faucet. 


EFIN1TE 

»JS    H1VA1.  OF  THE  CLOUUjT 

Nature's  Water  Softener 

The  Refinite  Water  Softener  is  a  system  perfected  to 
utilize  Nature's  own  water  softening  mineral,  Refinite. 
It  attaches  to  the  supply  pipe  in  the  basement.  Water 
needs  only  to  pass  through  a  bed  of  Refinite  in  this 
system  to  be  freed  of  its  troublesome  lime  and  magnesia 
hardness. 

In  laundries  and  the  laundry  department  of  hotels,  hos- 
pitals and  institutions,  Refinite  soft  water  cuts  the  wash- 
room supplies  expense  more  than  halt;  fully  doubles  the 
life  of  linens;  makes  possible  the  laundering  of  woolens, 
silks  and  other  delicate  fabrics  not  commonly  attempted. 
In  1 1  \lile  mills  it  enables  dyeing  formulas  to  act  depend- 
ably; improves  the  quality  of  the  products.  In  steam 
power  plants  it  prevents  boii<  i  S<  al<-,  saving  fuel,  labor 
and  equipment. 

The  Refinite  system  occupies  little  ,i..i,  < — Requires  no 
expert  supervision — Is  easily  installed  \  ery  reasonable 
in  price.  There's  one  for  your  use.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it — no  obligation. 

ADDRESS  OUR  NEAREST  OFFICE. 

The  Refinite  Company 

Refinite  Building     -    -     OM  Ml  \.  M  UK  \Sk  V 

Also  Mirs.  of  Refinite  Rapid  Pressure  Fillers 
Member  Associated  Mirs.  of  Water  Purifying  Equipment 


Nl  W    Y<  iKK.  9  E   Fortieth  St.  CHICAGO.  908  S.  Michigan  Ave 

ATLANTA.  320  Hurt  Bldg.  M1NNEAPOI  I       03  I  'lymoulli  Ndg. 

TORONTO.  23  Scon  m  KANS  NS  t  IT  Y.  611  Grand  Ave.  Temple 

CINCIWA  I  I. 4Hi  Traction  Plda.  DENVTK.  mtireBldg. 

DETKOIT.  502  Lincoln!',  i  SPOKANE,  1015  <  -nkBldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  4 19  Call  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGEL! IS,  103  Story  Bldg. 
PUEBLO.  Thatcher  Bldg. 
IH  I TALO.  411  Liberty  Bldg. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  209Walkcr  Bldg 


THE  PASSING  OF  TYPHOID 

"A  VAXjsI11N(1  disease"  is  the  term 
■**■  applied  to  lyphoid  fever  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  dis- 
ease in  the  United  States  is  now  so  infre- 
quent that  it  ma\  probably  soon  be  classed, 
like  small-pox,  as  a  negligible  factor  in 
mortality  returns.  The  annual  summary 
of  typhoid  statistics  in  large  American 
ei1  Les  is  "encouraging  beyond  expectation," 
we  are  told.  Fifteen  years  ago  typhoid 
rates  of  more  than  twenty  deaths  per 
100,000  in  these  cities  were  very  common, 
and  rates  of  less  than  ten  correspondingly 
rare     We  read: 

"The  most  sanguine  sanitarian  would 
hardly  have  anticipated  the  far-reaching 
improvement  that  has  actually  occurred. 
At  that  time  public-health  workers  be- 
lieved thai  any  rate  under  ten  was  highly 
satisfactory,  and  that  a  better  average 
than  this  could  hardly  be  expected  for  a 
generation.  The  author  of  an  excellent 
work  on  typhoid,  published  in  litis,  fel* 
himself  justified  in  stating  at  that,  time 
that  'we  have  hitherto  been  extremely 
backward  in  applying  recognized  methods 
of  sanitary  prevention  which  have  long 
prevailed  in  other  lands.'  This  criticism 
of  American  sanitary  procedure  would 
perhaps  have  been  justified  ten  or  fifteen 
years  earlier,  but  long  before  1918  the 
work  of  typhoid  reduction  was  in  full 
swing.  Marked  improvement  began 
occur  about  1910,  and  from  that  tim< 
this  nearly  every  year  has  witnessed  a  fall 
in  t  he  typhoid  deat  h-rate.  The  1919  typhoid 
rate  for  a  population  of  about  27,000,000 
has  reached  the  exceedingly  low  point 
of  4.2. 

"It  should  not  escape  notice  that  tha 
L919  raie  shows  a  proportionately  large 
diminution.  The  most  plausible  explana- 
tion would  seem  to  lie  that,  the  antin  phoid 
inoculation  of  the  young  men  in  the  mili- 
tary camps  has  proved  a  continuing  safe- 
guard   for    this    aire    group,    which    would 

ordinarily  have  furnished  a  considerable 
number  of  t\  phoid  \  ictims.  It  seems  to  he 
evidenl  that  water-supply  and  milk-supply 
are  hardly  important  factors  at  pr< 
in  typhoid  causation  in  our  large  American 
cities. 

"The  great  reduction  in   typhoid   < 
lias  everywhere  the  further  advantage  that 

it     has    now    become    possible    for    health 

authorities  to  investigate  promptly  and 
thoroughly  each  case  of  the  disease  a-  soon 
as  it  appears.  It  is  thus  becoming  easier 
all  thi'  time  to  check  incipient  epidemics, 
to  discos  er  typhoid  carriers,  and  to  exercise 
better  control  over  the  surroundings 
each  typhoid  case.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  typhoid  carriers  that  will  come 
inevitably  with  the  lessening  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  is  sure  in  the  long  run 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  health  officers 
and  to  facilitate  the  task  of  eliminating 
typhoid  Ft  ver.  For  it  must  now  be  recosr- 
nized  that  the  goal  which  we  may  set  for 
ourselves  is  the  practical  extinction  of 
typhoid  fever  in  this  country.  When  one 
city  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitan 
able  to  report  not  a  single  death  front 
typhoid,  and  another  city  has  only  one 
death  from  this  disease,  while  the  city  of 
Chicago,   with  a  population  of  more  than 
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wo  an<l  a  half  million,  reports  only  thirty- 
ne  typhoid  deaths,  we  are  perhaps  jusii- 
ed  in  hoping  that  tho  day  will  come  when 
yphoid,  already  a  medical  curiosity  in 
nil  localities,  will  become,  like  small- 
ox,  practically  a  negligible  factor  in  our 
tortality  returns." 


BRITISH  TRIBUTE  TO  GERMAN 
UNIVKICSITIES 

ENGLISH  and  American  universities 
'  succeed  well  in  informing  their 
tudents  about  what  has  been,  discovered 
i  done  by  others.  They  are  not  so 
ucoessful  in  training  their  pu]>ils  to  do  or 

ISOOVer  new  tilings  for  themselves.  It  is 
ust  in  this  matter  of  research  and  discovery 
hat  the  German  universities  have  always 
een  ahead  of  our  own,  thinks  Dr.  Geoffrey 
lartiu.  In  his  work  on  "Modern  Chem- 
fcry  and  its  Wonders,"  he  lias  the  following 
)  say  about  it,  which  is  quoted  in  Science 
\<  w  York),  with  the  remark  that  altho 
rit ten  about  English  universities,  it  ap- 
his very  largely  to  American  universities 
lso.  Science  uses  the  suggestive  heading, 
The  Handwriting  on  the  Walls  of  Uni- 
er  si  ties."    Writes  Dr.  Martin: 


The  color  industry  started  in  England 
line  fifty  years  ago  flourished  immensely 
ir  twenty  years,  and  then  passed  away  to 
lermany,   where   now   gigantic  factories 

ontrol  the  world's  markets. 
This  loss  of  supremacy  in  a  world- 
tdustry  is  a  fad  to  make  Englishmen  sad 
iid  thoughtful,  and  those  who  have  lived, 
a  I  have  lived,  in  Germany  and  have  seen 
er  numerous  universities  and  great  tech- 

<  .d  schools  filled  with  eager  students, 
now  perfectly  well  tho  reason  of  this  dis- 
>i.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  our 
Tactical  men — who  in  energy  and  judg- 
lenl  and  general  sagacity  are,  despite  all 
ritios,  splendid,  full  of  bold  enterprise — 
-  the  fault  of  our  universities,  who  have 
tiled  entirely  to  get  into  touch  with 
raotical  men.  Instead  of  encouraging 
isearoh — and  it  was  this  that  laid    the 

isis  of  the  German  chemical  industry — 
ur  university  senates  have  done  their 
\rl  best  by  legislation  to  keep  our  best 
ud.  nts  off  it.  or  to  make  it  so  unprofitable 

tat  tlir\  prefer  to  enter  some  other  form 
f  activity.  Let  me  give  an  instance  of 
iow  the  una  test  difficulties  are  placed  by 
lie  universities  before  students  attempting 
o  undertake  scientific  research, 
"When   a   student    enters   an   English, 

nd  Still  more  a   Scotch,   University,   he  sees 
"lore    him    a    long    series    of    oncoming 

laminations.  Almost  every  year  he  has 
■  pass  an  examination  of  increasing  diffi- 
ultj ,  and  the  only  subjects  that  count  are 
lie  stereotyped  ones,  on  which  questions 
'■i>  be  asked  at  some  forthcoming  exam- 
nation.  In  an  atmosphere  of  examinations 
■'   lives,    breathes,    and    has    his   being. 

inally,  after  some  four  or  ,-ix  years"  hard 
'QTk,  he  passes  the  B.Sc.  examination, 
ni<'li  is  an  examination  of  considerable 
iffioulty.  Now  mark,  up  to  this  point 
e  has  only  been  learning  what  others  have 
one  before  him.  At  no  time  has  lie 
eaohed  the  confines  of  knowledge,  or 
dvanced  it  in  any  way.  His  parents  now 
w>P  m.     The  father  says,   'My   son,  we 


VALSPAR 
is  the  waterproof  varnish."^ 

It  never  turns  white. 

That's  why  it's  used  on  most  of 
the  speed  boats  the  world  over. 

1 1  ere  the  test  is  extremely  severe 
due  to  the  wracking  stress  of  high 
speed  phis  water  and  sun.  heat  and 
cold—  and  the  hard  knocks  of  the 
racing  season. 

Your  doors,  furniture,  linoleum 
and  woodwork,  indoors  or  out. 
don't  streak  through  the  water  at  a 
mile  a  minute — though  if  they  were 
Valsparred  they  could  without  harm 
to  the  finish. 


VALENTINES 

gALSPAR 

Tho  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  Whjta 

Anything  that  is  worth  varnishing 
is  worth  Valspan in 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

456  Fourth   Ave.  New  York 

Special   Offer 

1  ill  out 


Miss  Detroit  II  and  Miss  Minneapolis,   both  Valsparred, 
dashing  over  the  course  at   Minneapolis 
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Seen  under  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass,  a  razor 
blade,  unstropped,  look  s 
like  a  saw  edge. 


Stropping   keeps    the  tin 
teeth  of  the  blade  in  p- 
a  1  i g  n  m  e  n  t — p rovide 
smooth,  keen  edge  for  ever 
shave- 


A  new 
sharp  shaving  ed 
every  morning 


YOUR     own     particular 
shaving  difficulty — doesn't 
it  really  revert  to  a  dulling 
razor  blade? 

That  annoying  pull  when 
the  razor  fails  to  cut  cleanly — 
the  painful  scraping  that  often 
results  when  you  bear  down  too 
hard — the  bother  and  expense  of 
putting  in  a  new  blade  every  so 
often — all  these  troubles  can  be 
traced  directly  to  a  razor  blade 
that  has  lost  its  first  keen  edge. 

No  shaving  edge,  whether  it 
is  a  barber's  straight  razor  or  a 
safety  razor  blade,  can  keep,  its 
original  keenness  for  more  than 
one  or  two  shaves.  The  barber, 
who  is"  an  expert  at  keeping  his 
blade  in  condition,  strops  his 
razor  every  time  he  uses  it — often 
during  the  process  of  shaving. 

Stropping  —  that's  the  real 
secret   of  shaving   comfort! 

Why  safety  razor  blades 
should  be  stropped 

There's  no  real  difference 
between  the  edge  of  a  barber's 
straight  razor,  and  the  edge  of 
a  safety  razor  blade.  The  safety 


razor  blade  requires  stropping 
to  keep  it  in  condition  just  as 
much  as  the  straight  razor. 

Look  at  a  straight  razor  or  a 
safety  razor  blade  under  a 
microscope  and  you  will  see 
hundreds  of  tiny  saw  teeth. 
More  than  1500  of  these  teeth 
have  been  counted  on  an 
ordinary  safety  razor  blade. 
Shaving  bends  these  saw  teeth 
out  of  line,  makes  them 
irregular.  These  irregular 
teeth  catch  in  the  beard,  pull  the 
tiny  hair  follicles  and  scrape  the 
skin.  That's  what  makes  shav 
so  unpleasant,  so  annoying. 

Of  course  safety  razor 
blades  should  be  stropped — but. 
unfortunately,  none  of  them 
admit  of  stropping  without  th< 
use  of  extra  paraphernalia,  or 
separate  devices.  And  even  then 
it  is  a  question  or  not  whether 
they  are  correctly  stropped. 

So  it  is  that  a  great  many 
users  of  safety  razors  an 
worrying  along  with  unstropptu 
blades — missing  the  real  shaving 
comfort  that  should  be  theirs. 
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A  razor  and  stropping  device 
in  one  convenient  unit 


You  don't  need  to  put  up 
with  the  discomfort  of  fast 
dulling  blades — nor  with  the 
bother  and  expense  of  putting 
in  a  new  blade  every  so  often. 
You  can  insure  a  keen  edge  for 
every  shave  if  you  use  the 
AutoStrop  Razor. 

Built  into  the  frame  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  is  a  remarkable 
self-stropping  device,  simple  and 
efficient,  which  renews  the  fine, 
keen  edge  of  the  AutoStrop 
blade  day  after  day.  It  smooths 
the  tiny  teeth  of  the  blade  back 
into  alignment  before  they  have 
become  irregular  enough  to  dull 
the  edge. 

You  don't  have  to  take  the 
razor  apart  nor  even  remove 
the  blade.  Just  slip  the  strop 
through  the  razor  head,  and 
move  the  razor  back  and  forth 
along  the  strop.  The  blade 
turns  over,  then  slaps  down  on 
the  strop  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke  just  as  the  blade  of  a 
straight  razor  does  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  barber.  In 
10  seconds  you  have  a  new, 
sharp  shaving  edge. 

So  efficient  is  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  in  renewing 
the  shaving  edge  that  500  cool, 
comfortable   shaves   are 


guaranteed  from  every  package 
of  AutoStrop  blades. 

For  cleaning,  the  blade  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  opens  like  the 
leaf  of  a  book.  Simply  release 
the  blade  and  hold  it  under  the 
water  faucet.  Rinse  and  dry — 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  No 
parts  to  unscrew — nothing  to 
take  apart  and  reassemble. 

The  same  lever  that  releases 
the  blade  also  adjusts  it  for  close 
or  medium  shaving.  At  a  touch 
of  your  thumb  you  can  instantly 
set  the  blade  for  exactly  the 
kind  of  shave  you  want. 

In  fact  the  whole 
AutoStrop  Razor  is  so 
simple,  so  efficiently 
built  that  it  sharpens, 
shaves  and  cleans 
without  taking  the  razor 
apart  or  removing  the 
blade.  No  other  safety 
razor  offers  this 
advantage. 

Don't  put  up  any 
longer  with  the  pull  and 
scrape  of  unstropped 
blades.  Begin  tomorrow 
to  get  the  comfort  of 
a  "new"  sharp  shaving 
edge  every  morning. 
Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  AutoStrop  Razor 
free  trial  plan. 


No  skill 
necessary 

No  skill  in  stropping  is 
necessary  to  renew  the 
fine  keen  edge  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  blade. 
Just  slip  the  strop  through 
the  razor  head  end  pass 
the  razorj  back  and  [forth 
along  the  strop.  You  don't 
have  to  take  the  razor 
apart  nor  even  remove  the 
blade. 


Like  the  leaf 
of  a  book 


The  AutoStrop  Razor 
blade  opens  for  cleaning 
like  the  leaf  of  a  book. 
To  clean,  simply  hold  under 
the  faucet,  rinse  and  dry. 
Nothing  to  unscrew — 
nothing  to  take  apart  and 
reassemble.  The  same 
lever  that  releases  the 
blade  adjusts  it  for  close 
or  medium  shaving. 


/luto-Strop  Razor 

—-sharpens  itself 


t Standard  set  consists  of: 
silver-plated,  self-stropping  razor, 
selected  leather  strop, 
twelve  blades, 
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Safety 
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7  he  name  it  eaty 
to   remember 


(ATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


There's  an  added  pleas- 
ure in  walking  when 
you  have  confidence  in 
every  step. 

There  are  no  holes  to 
track  mud  or  dirt. 

Be  sure  your  repairman 
puts  Cats  Paws  on  your 
shoes,  because 


sterFrictionPlug 

-prevents  slipping 


And  makes  them  wear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

Black,  white  and  tan — for  men, 
women  and  children — at  all  dealers. 
Insist  upon  them. 

FOSTER      RUBBER      CO. 

105   Federal  Street,      Boston,  Mass. 
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have  given  you  a  good  education;  for  four 
to  six  years  we  have  maintained  you  at  a 
university,  and  you  have  shown  your 
ability  by  passing  innumerable  examinations 

of  a  highly  complicated  nature,  and  it  i>, 
now  time  that  you  pass  into  the  great 
world  to  earn  your  own  living.'  And  bo 
I  he  young  man  passes  out  of  the  university 
without  ever  being  even  introduced  to 
methods  of  research,  or  ever  touching  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  Being  a 
university  man,  he  hardly  ever  passes  into 
the  gnat  world  of  affairs,  but  retires  into 
the  badly  paid  and  despised  teaching  pro- 
fession— and  the  worst  of  it  i>  thai  it  i< 
our  very  besl  students  who  invariably  turn 
to  the  sheltered  ranks  of  the  teachers.  It 
is  only  students  who  fail  to  pass  the 
Chinese-like  wall  of  examinations  who  join 
the  business  world  and  enter  factory  or 
workshop.  Perhaps,  however,  the  young 
man,  in  spite  of  every  discouragement 
meted  out  to  him  by  the  university  author- 
ities by  means  of  suppressive  legislation.  ;- 
resolved  to  remain  on  iu  order  to  do  research. 
work.  He  works  hard  for  two  year- 
longer  (for  research  work  is  difficult  and 
laborious  ,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
has  discovered  enough  to  produce  a  small 
paper — nothing  more  can  be  expected 
after  two  years'  work.  Then  as  a  rule  thi- 
single  little  paper  is  not  considered  suffl- 
cient  by  the  university  authorities  in 
merit  the  highest  academic  recognition. 
and  so  he  leaves  the  university  with  no 
reward  for  his  extra  work." 

The  highest  academic  honors  invoh 
recognition  of  research  work  are  thus  in 
this  country  and  England  confined  t<> 
university  teachers,  who  remain  on  in  the 
laboratories  working  out  problems  in  science 
often  for  years;  and  tlie  business  world, 
where  the  highest  inventive  and  pra< 
ability  is  really  needed,  never  or  verj 
seldom  receives  men  trained  in  methods  of 
resean-h.      We  read  further: 

"The   heads  of   factories  or   worksh 
and  even  the  directors  of  huge  industrial 
undertakings,  have  never  been  introd 
themselves  either  to  the  spirit  or  practisi 
of    research,    and    so    are    entirely    out    ol 
sympathy  with  it.     In  Germany,  howeva 
a  different  system  prevails,  and  it  pa 
studenl    to   remain   on  in  order  to   under- 
take  research,   as  it    helps  him   al 
in  obtaining  a  good  position  in  theindust 
world.      Such    men    gradually    rise    to    tli« 
top,  become  directors  of  linns,  and  1 
a  sympathetic  view  of  scientific  work  h:i- 
become   a    characteristic   of   the   German 
industrial    world.      It    is    all    a    matter   of 
university  legislation,  and  in  Great  Britain 
it   i>  hopeless  for  the  average  student  to 
attempt    to    obtain    high    academic    honors 
involving   research,   ami    so    lie   does  not 
try.     If  an-,   research  work  is  done  in  this 
country    research   Btudents   must    be  paid 
to  do  it.  the  payment   taking  the  form  of 
research    scholarships]      In    Germany    a 
celebrated    professor    can    have   as   many 
helping  hands  a-  he  desires  to  carry  on  Ins 
investigations,  his  students  forming  willing 
and  unpaid  assistants,  who  afterward  | 
out     into    the    industrial    world,    carrying 
method-   ot    research    and   influence   then 
also.      Here,     however,     students    in 
numbers  can   not    be  got    to  undertak 
si   research  going  on  in  the  univers 
for  no  good  of  it  will  conic  to  them.    Theiv 
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is  nothing  fundamentally  different  be- 
tween the  natures  of  German  and  English 
students.  The  difference  in  the.  enthusiasm 
for  research,  however,  is  that  the  legisla- 
tions of  the  German  and  English  universi- 
ties are  different,  so  that  in  Germany 
research  work  helps  a  student  in  getting  a 
diploma,  and  so  his  living,  whereas  in  iliis 
country  it  is  of  no  practical  advantage  for 
a  student  to  undertake  research  work." 


HENRY  FORD'S  CAR 

NOT  the  familiar  Ford  of  our  hourly 
acquaintance,  but  Uncle  Henry's 
new  railway-car,  about  which  the  daily 
press  have  had  much  to  say.  The  Electric 
Hull  way  Journal  (New  York)  opines  that 
tin  press  have  had  entirely  too  much  to 
say,  and  that  a  good  idea  of  the  car  can 
best  be  obtained  by  forgetting,  as  a  starter, 
all  that  we  have  read  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers. A  representative  of  The  Journal 
recently  interviewed  Mr.  C.  E.  Sorensen, 
who  is  building  the  new  car,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  description,  which  he  frankly 
admits  is  ''preliminary"  and  "premature,"' 
as  the  car  in  its  present  shape  is  decidedly 
experimental.  Mr.  Sorensen  calls  it  "a 
trick  car,"  and  says  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  or  not  it.  will  succeed,  altho  ho 
"has  faith."  If  the  present,  designs  do  not 
work  out  well,  they  will  be  abandoned  for 
others,  so  that  the  car  described  here  may 
be  a  far  cry  from  what  will  ultimately  be 
approved.  The  present  model  will  not  be 
ready  for  its  trial  run  for  thirty  to  sixty 
days.     We  read  in  substance: 

"The  car  that  is  being  built  now  is  not 
a  street-ear,  but  rather  an  interurban  or 
Bteam-road  proposition,  designed  to  run  at 

Beventy  miles  per  hour.  As  such,  there  will 
be  less  doubt  in  the  minds  of  electric-rail- 
way men  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  Ford 
effort..  There  is  a  further  plan,  however, 
of  building  a  street-car  if  the  interurban 
idea  proves  successful.  This  means  that 
the  street-car  will  not   make  its  appearance 

for  probably  a  year  or  more,  for  it,  also, 
will  require  a  long  development  period, 
altho  the  same  engine  will  be  used  according 
to  present   ideas. 

"Mr.  Sorensen  admits  frankly  that  the 
project,  is  in  every  sense  an  experiment 
and  may  not  prove  out.  in  practise  at  all. 
There  is  this  angle  to  l>e  considered  also: 
he  states  emphatically  that  Mr.  Ford  is 
not  developing  the  railway-car  because 
of  public  spirit  or   philosophical  interest, 

I'UI     is     looking    at     it     purely     as    a    cold 

Imsiness  proposition.  'Mr.  Ford  likes 
tO  build  things  that  he  thinks  the  public 
will  use  and  use  a  lot  of,'  was  the  way  Mr. 
Sorensen  exprest  it.  Witness  firsl  the  Ford 
automobile,  and  next  the  Fordson  tractor, 
now  being  manufactured  at  the  rate  of 
three  hundred  a  day.  Is  the  street-car  to 
he  llu-  next,  Ford  quantity  product? 

Generalities  only  can  be  given  as  to  the 
interurban-car  design  at  this  lime.     The 

body  is  an  all-steel,  very  light  const  met  ion. 
about  thirty-eight  feet,  long  and  arranged 
for  single-end  operation.  There  is  nothing 
particularly   unusual   about    the   body,    as 


JOVCTS  Of  //MSlCzny.y 
\  £~~)  their  favorite  artists  inti- 
mately when  The  Cheney 
plays  in  the  home.  This  wonderful 
instrument  embodies  new  acoustic 
principles.  To  all  records  it  restores 
a  wealth  of  personality,  technique 
and  exquisite  harmony. 


TALKING       MACHINE       COMPANY 

DEALERS         EVERYWHERE 


CHICAGO 


ifflHTTTTinw  r~n 


-v 


Try  Outlook  20  Days 

1'ut   an  ■  r  on 

your  car — try 
sleet,  rain  or  mist   I  •■  -ime 

for  the  Outlook  wi II 
vision  no  matter  /lotr  ' 

Money-Back  W 

Off*»r  without 

If  youi 

and  mail  the  atta.  lied  counon  TODAY. 


WINDSHIELD   CLEANER    $2.00 

Easy  to  Put  On 


The  Outlook 
"Regular"  c  1  a  m  n  s* 
over  the  top  of  the 
windshield.  Anyone 
can  nut  it  on  in  ten 
minutes  and  a  screw- 
driver i-  the  only  tool 
required.    The  rubber 

roller  keeps  the  ten- 
sion even  and  the 
wiper  firmly  held 
a  c.niiM    the    «la>s. 

Special    model 
closed   cars   Fasten 
through  the  tie 

t  h  to  u  «  h  tin'  wind- 
shield frame. 

DEALERS 

Your  jobber  can 
supplj     \ou.     All 

dealers  are  ant!. 

ibove 
monej  bat  b 
guarantee  ol  sal 


Don  t  wait  until  "tomorrow"  to  mak<  your 
car  safe!    Go  to  your  dealer  TODA^  n  u 
coupon  NOW  and  pul  .in  <  hitlookon 

day  you  •!■  ivi 

destxi 

ii  you  persist 


Outlook  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Insurance 

No  dri\  er  i-  so 


i-    so 
Or. ii  :.-  only 


Is  Your  Life  Worth  $2  ? 

I 


Clip 
and 
Mml 
Thi. 
Coupon 
Tod»y 


Outlook  Company. 
5597  Euclid    I 

I 
Addreas 


-Und.  O 


■a 

.nl 
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The  smallest  part 
of  a  Dunhamized 
steam  heating  ays- 
tern  is  the  most  im~ 
portant — the  Dun- 
ham RadiatorTrap. 


"Built-in"  Heating  Comfort 

The  Time  to  Make  Sure  of  Good 
Heat  is  When  the  Plan  is  Made 

Decide  first  to  have  a  two-pipe  steam  heat- 
ing system — then  insist  that  your  architect 
specify,  and  that  your  builder  use,  the  Dun- 
ham Radiator  Trap.  Then  your  radiators 
will  get  hot  all  over  quickly  and  quietly. 
You  will  have  a  heating  system  second  to 
none  in  efficiency — for  the  Dunham  Radia- 
tor Trap  was  chosen  above  all  others  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Woolworth  Building,  and 
is  used  in  thousands  of  homes,  apartments, 
hotels,  industrial  plants  and  institutions. 

Dunham  Heating  Service  is  a  nationalized 
Service.  It  co-operates  closely  with  archi- 
tects, heating  and  ventilating  engineers  and 
steam  heating  contractors.  In  towns  of  less 
than  10,000  population,  Dunham  Service 
Stations  extend  this  helpful  service  to  all 
who  have  heating  problems  to  solve. 

The  "reasons  why"  for  the  Dunham  Trap  and 
Dunham  Service  will  be  explained  promptly  and 
fully  if  you  will  tell  us  what  type  of  building  you 
are  interested  in.  Special  technical  bulletins  are 
available  for  all  who  need  them. 

Dunham 
Radiator 
Trap 


Existing  steam 

hea  I 

t  <»m  -    can    be 

Dunhamized 

quit p    aaoily. 

JVowis  thetinir 
to  have  thin 
done. 


HEATING     SERVICE 


This  simplified  diagram  shows  how  the  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap  is  connected  by  a  separate  small  pipe 
to  the  boiler  room  or  cellar.  The  trap  works  auto- 
matically, returning  the  air  and  water  (condensed 
steam)  to  the  boiler — but  keeping  all  the  steam  in- 
side the  radiator  where  it  should  be. 


'-    ' 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO..  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 


"wn.Iown 
Toronto.  >. 


Branchei    In    36   cities  In 
United  States  and  Canada 


Pans 


London:  IW  Regent  House.  Recent  Street.   W    1. 

bits.   Munmmi  *-  i  ia  Fontame-au-Roi 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


compared  w  ith  ordinary  interurban-car  con- 
struction, except  its  extreme  lightm  ss. 

"The  engine  is  a  unique  departure  from 
all  previous  Ford  designs.  It  is  a  four- 
cycle, four-cylinder,  double-opposed  hori- 
zontal engine.  Presumably  this  design  was 
used  in  order  to  minimize  the  clearance 
height  lie, ded  to  install  the  motor  under 
the  car  floor.  All  four  cylinders  are  cast 
en  bloc,  including  tin  crank  ease  housing 
between  the  opposite  pairs  of  cylinders, 
The  opposite  cylinders  are  bored  by  one 
passage  of  the  boring  straight  through  the 
casting  so  that,  they  are  directly  in  line 
This  one-piece  casting  assures  a  perfect 
aliiiemi ni  of  cylinders  and  crank-shaft. 

"On  one  end  of  the  crank-shaft  is 
mounted  an  electric  generator  and  around 
the  outside  of  this  is  a  blower.  The  gen- 
erator serves  to  charge  a  storage-battery 
for  supplying  the  car-lighting  and  starting 
the  engine,  the  game  machine  acting  as 
both  motor  and  generator. 

"The  engine  develops  eighty  horse-powefc 
o\  er  and  above  the  power  used  to  drive  the 
air-compressor  and  generator  and  blower. 
The  cylinders  fire  at  successively  opposite 
and  diagonally  opposite  corners,  thus  bal- 
ancing the  impulses.  Mr.  Sorensen  was 
most  enthusiastic  about  this  engine,  saying 
that  it  was  the  finest-balanced  engine  that 
the  Ford  plant  had  turned  out.  and  that 
it  had  shown  remarkably  good  operating 
characteristics  on  the  dynamometer  t< 
including  a  fuel  consumption  of  1.5  pound 
(it  gasoline  per  horse-power  hour  while  run- 
ning at  eighty  per  cent,  full  load  dun 
continuous  running  test  or  between 
and  three  days. 

'Two  of  these  eighty  horse-power  en- 
gine.-, complete  with  their  transmission 
mounted  entirely  underneath  the  floor  and 
on  opposite  -ides  at  the  center  of  the  car. 
The  two  motors  so  mounted  have  their 
crank-shafts  in  a  common  axis  across  the 
car.  The  transmissions  of  both  engines 
are  operated  simultaneously  from  the  - 
lever  in  the  operating  cab,  but  the  dual 
transmission  will  make  it  possible  to  dis- 
engage one  engine  from  the  drive  shaft  in 
case  it  is  disabled  and  drive  the  car  with 
on<  motor.  The  motors  and  auxiliary 
equipment  will  clear  the  rail  by  about 
three  or  four  inch.  - 

"The  trucks  embody  a  radical  departure 
from  all  railway  practises  in  truck-d< 
They  have  no  fixt  or  rigid  wheel-base.     Th> 
entire  weight  of  the  car  is  supported  on 
spring-  on  each  truck,  and  any  action  of  the 
springs  must    vary   the  length  of  the   truck 

w  heel-base. 

"The  tank  for  gasoline  or  other  fm  1  IS 
mounted  underneath  the  car  floor  behind 
the  motor,  and  the  air-storage  reservoir  is 
similarlj  mounted  in  front  of  the  enp 
It  will  be  noted  that  all  equipment  is 
mounted  underneath  the  car  just  as  with 
electric  equipment,  leaving  tin  <ntirc  car 
floor  accessible  for  passenger  use.  The 
complete  interurban  car  is  expected  t<> 
Weigh  only  between  eight  and  nine  ton- 

"If  the  street-.ar  is  built,  one  of  the 
eighty  horse-power  engines  only  will  be 
ii-i  d.  It  will  be  mounted  on  one  side  of 
the  car  and  its  weight  balanced  by  hanging 
the  fuel  lank  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
weight  of  this  car  is  expected  to  be  only 
six  inns  complete. 

"The  car  and  engine  are  controlled  en- 
tin  ly  from  the  front  platform.  The  trans- 
mi— ion  control  is  much  the  same  as  thai 
i>.  d  on  the  Ford  automobile.     There  are 
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CANADA 

(  a  rich  and  growing  market) 


The  associations  between 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  unique. 
The  relations  between  these  two  countries 
are  not  duplicated  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Monetary    standards    are    similar. 

Language  is  the  same. 

Transportation  is  as  easy  as  from  one- 
State  to  another. 

Canadians  respond  to  advertising  as  quid  - 
ly  and  profitably  as  do  Americans. 


There  are  in  Canada  to- 
day, located  from  coast  to  coast,  hundreds 

of  factories,  Canadian  branches  of  I).  S. 
Houses,  doing  a  large  and  increasing  busi- 
ness, manufacturing  for  the  local  require- 
ments and,  in  many  cases,  participating  in 
the  increasing  demand  that  exists  abroad 
for   "Made   in   Canada"   goods. 


Advertising,  in  Canada, 

as  in  the  United  States,  is  the  life  of  and  driv- 
ing force  in  business.  And  it  is  interesting  and 
profitable  to  know  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  Canadian-American  firms,  being  on  the 
spot,  and  knowing  intimately,  and  by  experi- 
ence, the  conditions,  advertise  continually  and 
persistently,  and  with  excellent  results  in  the 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  CAN  \I)A. 


For  instance,  there  is  one 

Canadian  Dailj  Newsoaper  which  carries 
in  its  advertising  columns  the  advertising 
of  one  hundred  and  t  uch  fin 

From  this  fact  you  \m1I  see  that  the 
Canadian  Dailj  Newspapers  are  regarded, 
and  properly  so,  as  a  National  Advertising 
Medium,  reaching  in  an  intimate  and  pro- 
ductive way,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Canadian 
buying  public. 


This  being  true,  the  at- 

tention  of  all  those  contemplating  advt  rtising 

in  Canada,  or  controlling  the  advertising 
schedules  of  such  Canadian-American  firms, 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  upward  fund 
of  your  Canadian  sale's  and  prestigi  is 
largely  dependent  upon  publicity  in  thi 
papers. 


Canadian  prosperity  and 

buying  power  were-  never  greater.  Canada's 
lands  and  Canada's  opportunities  an  .it- 
tracting  immigration  in  great  numbers.  It 
will  never  be  so  (.is\  to  establish  and  in- 
trench your  products  in  the  Canadian 
market  as  it  is  today,  through  advertising 
in  the  columns  of  these  papers. 


The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 

Your  Advertising  Vgencj  will  give  you  details  ol  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  or  by  addressing  the  papers  listed  below  you 
will  be  furnished  details  of  the  Canadian  market  for  your  goods. 


Place 
Halifax.  N.S. 

St.  John.  N.  B. 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Quebec.  P.  Q. 
Ottawa.  Ont. 

London,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Population 
70.000 

55,000 
800,000 

'  105,000 
121.675 

60,000 

525,000 


Paper 
HERALD  &   M  MI 

STANDARD 
TELEGR  MMI 


&  TIM  I  S 


(.  \/.l  I  II 

STAR 

LA  PAIR 1 1 

TELEGRAPH 

CITIZEN 

JOI  K\  \l     l>  Mills 

M>\  I  It  I  1SI  K 

FREE  PHI  ss 

GLOBE 

WORLD  (S.  &  D.) 

STAR 


PfOCC 

\\  Innlpefl,,  Mm 


Reftlna    s.isk 
Saakaroon    s.ixk. 

(  alg  ii \     Vita 

I  dmonton,  \ii.i. 

\  .in. mn.  I      H.  C. 

Victoria.  B.C. 


Population 
255  000 


.VVO00 
24.000 

17(1  000 
45.000 


P.  1 1 
FRI  i     PRI  ss- 

III  1  «    K  \  M 
1  KIIU   M 

I  I    UM  R 

PHOl  M\ 

si   \K 

M   Bl  K  I   W 

III  RM  l> 

Rl  I  1  I   1  IN 
JOI  KWI 

M  S 
COLONIST 


Prepared  by  SMITH,  DBNNE  fir  MOORE,  Limited,  Advertising  Agency,  T 
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GONNEGTIGUT 

'T)  IGNITION     -^™" 


Just  When  You 
Need  It  Most! 

UP  ;i  steep  road  and  the  motor  tends  to  slow  ! 
There's  only  one  thing  to  do— if  you  can't  "give  her 
more  gas,"  you've  got  to  have  a  mote  intense  spark! 
Where  will  you  Met  it?  Not  from  the  xWem  whose 
spark  weakens  when  the  motor  falters;  not  from  the 
ordinary  ignition  s\  stem, in  which  the  current  has  to  force 
its  wa>  through  resistance;  but  from  CONNECTICUT 
IGNITION — in  which  the  current  flows  unchecked. 
\nd  it  dares  to  give  this  unrestricted 'flow  because  of 
its  automatic  switch. 

CONNECTICUT  5SS  COMPANY 

Me  rid  on  Connecticut 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


a  single  pedal  and  two  hand-levers.     One  of 
the   latter   operates  a  transmission-brake, 
which  can  hardly  be  used  to  stop  the  car, 
but  can  be  used  to  hold  the  car  in  "use  the 
air  i-  off  lor  some  reason.     The  other  hand 
ron  1  mis  the  direction  of  motion. 
"A    standard    Westdnghouse    air-brake 
equipment  forms  the  main  braking  facility 
There  is  also  a  lever-type  hand-brake  aux- 
iliary installed  in  tli      sab,  bo     bat  thi 
is  really   supplied  vhk   triplicate   braking 
equipment 


LIFE-SAVING  GLOVES 

YOU  would  be  extremely  careful  in  your 
selection  of  a  pair  of   gloves  if  you 
knew  that  a  rip  or   a   tear  would  probably 
cost  you  your  life.   This  is  1  he  case  in  v 
the  electric  lineman   finds  Irtnself,  wean 
told  by  a  writer  in  The  America      Via 
\i  w  York,  March  18).     He  then  go;s  on 
and  describe     the  linemen's  gloves  and  the 
great    care    with    which   tiny   are   tes 
He  says: 

"Some  day  when  you  are  walking  along 
a  'main-traveled'  road  where  traffic  is  • 
back  as  far  as  one  can  see,  and  linemen  arc 

pairing  a  broken  wire,  stop  and  watch 
them  work.  The  gloves  they  wear  tell  a 
unique  story.  Probably  the  line  they  an 
handling  is  'alive'  and  carrying  electric 
emii  lit  enough  to  cause  instant  death; 
yet  they  pick  it  up,  twist  it,  splice  it  as 
nonchalantly  as  tho  handling  fishing-tackle. 
Tiny  are  able  to  pick  up  the  live  win 
cause  of  the  rubber  gloves  they  wear.  Did 
you  know  that  these  gloves  are  to-day 
made  according  to  rigid  specifications  com- 
pletely standardized  and  thai  no  pur' 
ing  agent  dare  buy  rubber  gloves  until  lie 
has  thoroughly  tested  them?  No  gl 
can  be  marked  with  the  manufacturer's 
name  or  with   the  size  in   such  a   manner 

to   injure   it    in  any    way.     The   glo 
must    each    be   more   than   fourteen    ini 
long  and   the  average   thickness   not 
than  0.06  inch.     They    must    have  a  ten- 
sile strength  of   1.200  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  bear  having  two  inches  of  their 
surface  stretched  to  twelve  inches  without 
a   rupture.     The   gloves   must    be   capable 
of  withstanding  the  application  of  18,000 
\  olts  without   puncturing.     The  dielectrw 
is  made  by  immersing  the  glove  in  .< 
pan  of  water  with  the  glove  nearlj  full  <>f 

water.      The    water    inside   and    OUtsidi 
the  glove  forms  the  electrodes.     These  an 
conveniently  connected  to  the  testing  tr 
Former    by    means   of   a    chain    suspended 
within   the  glove  and  by  direct   connection 
to  the  retaining  vessel.     After  the  t:i 
are  purchased,  rigid  inspection  is  insisted 
upon;    tlie\   are  subjected  to  periodic  liif>h- 
voltage   test-   weekly  or  monthly,  clet 
with   soap  and   water,  and  stored   in   cold, 
dark    places.      Tiny  are  marked   by   -erial 
numbers  and    their  history   kept.     Should 
one  of  the  linemen  you  have  been  watching 
puncture  hi-  gloves,  death  may  result.   The 
perfection  of  linemen's  rubber  gloves  is 
of    tlie   silent' romances   of    the   electrical 
industry.      They   are   as   important    in   tin 
day's  work  a-   the  steel   helmet    in  battle 
To-day  line-work  is  a  hundred  times  si 
than  formerly,  for  now  when  a  line  i-  di 
ened   the  switch   is  usually  of  the  mo< 
safety-enclosed  type,  and  no  other  per 
i. ul   the  man  on  the  line  holds  the  key  that 

Locks  the  disconnected  switch." 
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F  there's  any  one  thing, 
more  than  another,  that 
the    average     American 


family  likes  in  a  motor  car, 
it  is  reliability. 

We  sometimes  think  that 
this  is  the  real  secret  of  the 
tremendous  hold  which 
the  Hupmobile  has  on  the 
American  people. 

That  seems  to  be  the  thing 
they  settle  on  in  summing  up 
why  they  so  much  admire 

the  rar 
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Are  Stocks  a  Purchase? 
If  So-Which  Ones? 

Tl  1 1 -.  abot  e  quest  ions  find  many 
who  are  willing  and  eager  to 
answer  them.  They  should  be 
answered,  however,  by  an  organization 
that  is  absolutely  impartial  and  which 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  fundamental 
conditions  and  of  the  intrinsic  value 
and  earning  power  of  corporations  and 
companies  behind  the  securities. 

POOR'S 
Investment   Service 

is  the  product  o!  such  an  organization. 
This  Service  will  tell  you  when  and 
what  securities  to  buy  and  when  and 
what  securities  t<>  sell. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet  which  "takes 
the  mystery  ou1  of  Wall  Street"  and 
tells  how  we  have  helped  others  to  make 
money  and  how  we  can 
do  the  same    for    you. 

Ask  for  Booklet  1 

Poor's  Publishing  Co. 


33  Broadway 


New  York 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Secured  by  5-story  Apartment.  Most 

modern  construction;  located  in  choice 

section,    commanding  highest  rental; 

fully  protected  by  insurance.    Bonds  in 

amounts  of  $100.  $500  and   $1,000.  netting 

ivestor  1%.    Write  today  for  complete  details. 

AUREUUS-SW ANSON  CO,  Inc. 

Capital    $500,000 
31   State  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.  Oklahoma  City,  OMa. 


INVFNTOR^  Wll°  desire  to  secure  pat*  nt 
11^  VL1H  I  vl\J  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  closer  iption  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its    patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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||  Hays  Supers  eam 
1  Gloves 


are  made  in  l5uck-.Mii.  Cape  anil 
Mocha  in  all  the  accepted  models 
and  colorings  for  both  men  and 
women. 


4 


m 


i 


A  Seven  Percent 

First    Mortgage    Bond 

rt  ith  These  Fundamental 
Elements  of  Safety 

1.  Seonrlt)  :  InewMven  rtory  apartment,  with 
Land  and   equipment    valued  j* »  1400,000,   i-* 

ili,-  -.-rui  it  %  tof  ■  lion. I  issue  «'t  j  190,000. 

2.  Fir-t  Mnrtirnpt*  four  prominent 
butanes*  men  ui  Birmingham,   Alabama. 

3.  Property  Earning* — ?  16,000  annuall)  .  "<  -■■ 
tli.i 1 1  four  timet  average  Enteral  i  •  <{iur«-- 
menl 

I.  9eria1  Maturitiea,  from  2  t->  In  years,  an- 
nually i  Hi.-  margin  <-t  security 
behind  outatan  ada* 

.%.  Sinking    Fund,   into   which   th<*  borrowera 
make  monthly  depoaita,  in  urea  prompl  i 
iii'-ni  <>t  interest  ami  principal, 

i>.  Validating     tgeueyi     American    Trust    A 

Savm--  Hrink,  Birmingham,  Aiabama, 

nominations,      $100,     $500.     $1000     an, I 
for  lirscriptivo 
circular    I?I-b. 

&L  MILLER  &  COM PANY.Inc. 

915  Hurt  Building.-  Atlanta,Ga 


INVESTMENTS  ^  AND  ▼  FINANCE 


HOW  GERMANY'S  REPARATION  PAYMEMS  WILL  AEFECT  TRADE 


F"()|{  thirty  years,  more  or  less,  begin- 
aing  in  L926,  Germany  will  lie  paying 
something  like  a  billion  dollars  annually  in 
reparation  payments.  This  will  be  the 
most,  tremendous  international  financial 
transaction  the  world  has  ever  known. 
"A  new  factor  of  enormous  importance 
will,"  after  the  briel'  transition  period,  "in- 
fluence the  international  trade  of  all  civil- 
ized countries,"  ami  financiers  and  govern- 
ment, officials,  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
future,  are  seriously  concerned  as  to  just 
what  that  effect  is  going  to  be,  particularly 
in  the  countries  which  defeated  Germany. 
In  an  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Prof. 
I\  \Y.  Taussig,  probably  our  leading  au- 
thority on  the  tariff  and  an  economisl  of  the 
tirst  rank,  endeavors  to  show  what  is  likely 
to  happen.  He  realizes  that  all  prophecy 
i>  uncertain  and  that  the  entire  reparation 
program  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  may  be 
upset,  but  he  believes  that  this  is  unlikely, 
since  the  Allies  need  to  cash  in  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  money  due  them  from  Ger- 
many, and  that  it  is,  therefore,  in  their  in- 
terest, as  Professor  Taussig  shows  in  his 
final  paragraphs,  i<>  get.  the  presenl  plan 
working  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Harvard 
Economist  briefly  calculates  that  after  the 
payments  reach  their  maximum  in  1926, 
Germany  will  be  paying  every  year  in  in- 
teresl  and  sinking  fund  a  total  of  about 
one  billion  dollars  a  year,  reckoning  tho 
mark  at  its  par  value.  I  low  is  this  to  be 
accomplished?  What  will  be  the  effect  on 
exchange?  What,  will  be  the  eventual  ef- 
fect on  (iermany's  imports  and  export-'.' 
And  finally  that  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
Allied  nations  which  participate  in  the 
indemnity? 

In  the  tirst  place,  payment  in  gold  in  any 
such  sum  i-  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
Germany  is  "deeply  in  the  throes  of  a  paper- 
money  regime."  "For  a  considerable  time 
she  will  have  paper  prices  and  foreign  ex- 
change will  he  reckoned  in  depreciated 
paper."  Prices  of  foreign  exchange  in  (  ler- 
many  will  tend  to  remain  higher  than  would 
accord  w  ith  the  course  of  commodity  prices. 

Exporters  will  therefore  profit,  as  thej  can 
buy  cheaply  in  Germany,  sell  the  Ger- 
man goods  abroad,  dra'w  on  the  foreigner 
purchasers,  and  sell  their  exchange  to  ad- 
vantage at  home.  And,  of  course,  the 
importers  will  be  at  a  corresponding  disad- 
vantage. Thus,  "the  whole  situation  ob- 
viously will  tend  to  attract  labor  and  capi- 
tal to  the  German  exporting  industries  and 

to  repel  them  from  the  importing  indus- 
tries." That  means  that  the  paper  money 
regime  in  Germany  and  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  Foreign  exchange  will  actually  help 
Germans  to  fulfil  her  obligations.  For 
Germany  can  only  pay  the  Allies  through 
her  exports.  Prof.  Taussig  argues.  As  he 
explains: 

The  substance  of  the  payments  will  be  in 

goods,  and  in  goods  only.  Germany  can 
remit  only  by  sending  out  merchandise,  and 
the  limit  of  remittance  is  found  in  the  pos- 
sible excess  of  merchandise  exports  over 
merchandise  import-.  The  extenl  of  re- 
paration thai  can  be  secured  is  limited  by 
the  available  amount  of  exportable  goods. 
In  many  estimates  and  speculations  con- 
cerning the  maximum  which  Germany  can 
be  made  to  pay,  figures  have  been  pui 
gether  showing  her  total  wealth  and  total 
luroes.  All  Mich  calculations  are  quite 
beside    the    oas<       Statistics    of    wealth, 


property,   total   possessions  have   nothing 
to  do  with  reparation   possibilities,     'i 
pari   only  of  her  property  and  wealth 
be  considered  for  reparation  purposes  which 
can  be  delivered  to  the  Allies  and  u-  d 
t  hem. 

The  one  and  only  way  in  which  payments 
(•an    lie    made    to   foreigners   is   by    turning 
over  to  them   things  which   they' can 
and  will  take.     These  things  obviously  in- 
clude  such   easily   movable  assets  as  { 
and  securities;    bul  everything  of  this  kind 
will  have  been  exhausted  before  the  sus- 
tained flow  of  reparation  payments  sett 
They  include  also   the  exportable  goi 
ware-,  and  merchandise;    and  these  are  the 
assets   which   alone  remain  for  utilization. 
If  the  reparations  are  to  be  slated  in  terms 
of  a  capital   sum — a  total  representing  the 
pri  sent  value  of  a  series  of  payments  spn  ad 
over  many   years— thai  sum' is  simplj 
capitalized   value  of  the  maximum  e 
of  (Iermany's  merchandise  export-  over  In  r 
merchandise    imports.     Somehow    a    hug* 
"favorable"  balance  of  trade     never  has 
t  lie  phrase  had  greater  irony     musl  he  rap- 
idly developed.     Exports  must  expand,  im- 
ports musl    shrink.     By  this  process,  and 
by  this  process  only,  can  the  wherewi 
he  provided  for  sending  to  other  countries 
what  is  due  on  reparation  account 

The    German    Governmenl    must    < 
sciously  and  deliberately  grapple  with  th< 
task.     No  country,  Germany  hast   of  all. 
would  rely   solely   on   automatic   trade 
justments    for    the    procurement     of    this 
enormous    supply    of    foreign    exchi 
'I  here  must  he  .-<  arch  for  ways  of  deli 
ately  stimulating  exports  and  deliberate!;, 
checking  imports. 

Import  restrictions  are  an  obvious  di  ■• 
They  have  been  utilized  in  Creat    H: 
and  France  and  other  European  com 
during  the  war.  and  for  essentially  tin  - 
reason — namely,  that  the  ordinary  mi  cl 
ism  of  foreign   trade  did   not    1  > r i n lt  ;■■ 
that  diminution  in  the  purchase  of  for 
goods  which  was  deemed  necessary  in 
public    interest.     Germany    maj     l" 

peeled    to    prohihit    some    imports    an  I 
impose  high  duties   upon   other-.      Import 
re-trict  ions  doubtless  w  ill.  in  pari .  he  sural 
luary  in  character,  designed  to  [< 
consumption  of  articles  of  luxury,  evi 
comfort.      It   is  ipiite  within  the  bound 
possibility  that  they  will  also  have  a  slan 
in  the  direction  of  protection.     Such  c 
bination  of  fiscal  and  protectionist  po 
i-  familiar  enough. 

Mm  restriction  of  imports  will  no 
suffice.     Exports  must  he  enlarged  as 
a-    imports    lessened.     The    circumsti 
that  German  import-  consisl  in  larg< 
of  raw    matt  rials   and   indispensable   i 
supplies  puts  a  limit  on  the  effective  appli- 
cation of  import  restrictions.     Hut  do1 
for  promoting  exports  may  he  expecti 
he  utilized  to  the  liir.it.      And  their  ul' 
utilization  can  not  be  consistently  obji 
to   by   tin'  reparation  countries.     An 
available    devices    are    export     bounties 
special  rate-  of  transportation  for  i  xpoi 
goods,  and  specially  reduced  prices  ol 
port  commodities.     Remission  of  tax, 
reduction  of  laxe>.  on  exporting  industru  • 
might   also  DC  on  t  In    li.-t. 

Put  here  will  hi-  trouble.  Professor  Taus- 
sig remind-  us,  for  "a   sinister  German] 
will  appear,  "benl   upon  trade  conqui 
and    "the    \ .  n     steps    for   forcing   expor 
trade  which  have  been  so  often  placarded 
before  an  abhorrent  world  as  deeds  of  th« 
arch-criminal  arc   now  resorted  to  more  di 
liberately  and   upon  a  greater  scale  than 
ever  before."      "Horror  and  wrath"  ma: 
lie   expected  "among  the    stanch   protec- 
tionists" in  Allied  countries  and  rejoicing 
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The  Metal  Workers 


of  New  England 


TODAY  New  England  is  thickly 
dotted  with  establishments  making 
tools  of  such  precision  and  accuracy  that 
in  this  field  she  stands  unsurpassed. 
Craftsmanship  in  mechanics — inventive 
genius — these  are  her  manufacturing 
assets.  Hence  the  master-wrought  foun- 
dry and  machine  shop  implements,  the 
firearms  and  cutlery,  the  brass,  bronze 
and  silverware  for  which  New  England 
workmanship  is  justly  famed. 

Other  industries  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  which  New  England  offers  a  similar 
solution  of  the  labor  situation  will  find  in 
the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston 
a  banking  institution  equipped  with  com- 
plete facilities  for  the  rendering  of  a  broad, 
modern  banking  service. 


As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  this  company  is  prepared  to 
handle  all  collections,  often  with  a  saving 
of  time  and  interest  to  the  client.  In 
addition,  its  world-wide  banking  connec- 
tions enable  it  to  finance  foreign  tra. 
issue  commercial  credits,  sell  bills  ot  ex- 
change and  furnish  reliable  information  on 
market  conditions  everywhere. 

We    shall    be    pleased    to    send    you    i 
booklet,  "Your  Financial  Requirement 
HowWe  Can  Meet  Them.*'  Write  Dept  H. 

Come  to  New    England  tor  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  First  Pilgrim  Landii 

and    visit   the    historic  landmarks.     While 
here,    use    this    company's    offii  \  our 

banking  headquarn 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

SOSTON 
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Reserve  Oil  Lands 

are  as  important 

to  a   producing  oil 
company   as 

Reserve  Troops 

arc   to   an   army 

Through  vast  reserve  acreage 
in  United  States,  Mexico  and 
South    America, 

Cities  Service  Co. 

has  made  certain  its  future  po- 
sition  in    the    oil    industry    of 

the   world. 

Circular  "22"  on  request 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

Bond  Department 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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I  ike   bread  and  butter,  it   i^  an  essential  rather  than 
an  ad  j  unit  to  .1  meal.    Goes  Bne  with  everything,   lull 
of  nourishment  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Try  it  at  Leading  Hotels  and  Restaurants 
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in  similar  circles  in  Germany.  Germans 
will  find  in  the  achievemenl  of  a  Weltmarkt 
some  compensation  for  their  humiliation. 
And  altho  these  exports,  "being  so  much 
tribute,  yield  no  thin":  at  all  to  the  country." 
this  attitude  will  infallibly  remain  and  "will 
be  deemed  by  those  astute  folk  evidences  of 
commercial  victory.     Further — 

Tt  is  obvious  thai  there  is  much  in  the 
deliberate  plans  and  expectations  of  the 
Allies  which  runs  entirely  counter  to  this 
sori  of  commercial  change.  Their  own 
trade  programs  are  flatly  inconsistent  with 
tin  program  which  they  impose  on  Ger- 
many through  the  reparation  requirements. 
They  have  been  solicitous  to  promote  their 
own  export  trade  and  to  supplanl  Germany 
in  <\  cry  foreign  market.  The  British  have 
ousted  the  Germans  from  every  cranny 
throughout  the  Orient,  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Levant.  French  and  Italians 
are  no  less  bent  on  the  same  end.  Ger- 
many's colonies  are  gone.  Whatever  open- 
door  principle  may  be  accepted  for  colonies 
under  the  mandatary  system,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  thai  every  mandatary  power  will 
lind  ways  of  making  the  market  open  mosl 
of  all  for  its  own  goods. 

Germany's  ships  are  gone,  too — at  leasl 
for  many  years  to  come  .  .  .  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  merchanl  marine  will  constitute 
a  handicap  upon  the  developmenl  of  Ger- 
many's export  trade.  And  yet — it  is  so 
obvious  as  to  seem  wearisome,  allho  per- 
sistently overlooked  in  most  public  talk — 
it  is  only  by  exporting  thai  Germany  can 
make  reparation.  The  Allied  countries,  so 
far  as  they  smother  Germany's  exports,  as 
they  persistently  are  trying  to  do,  are  cut- 
ting off  the  nose  to  spite  the  lace. 

Taking  up  the.  question,  "Whither  will 
Germany  export'.'"  Professor  Taussig  re- 
plies that  there  is  likely  to  be  furious  oppo- 
sition to  direct.  German  exportation  into 
Allied  countries.  •'The  protectionist  feel- 
ing has  been  so  intensified  by  the  hatred 
mien  d  during  the  war  that  tariff  du- 
ties on  imports  from  Germany  are  likely 
to  be  reinforced  by  boycotting.  At  the 
very  best .  t  he  direct  exports  from  ( 1-ermany 
to  the  Allies  may  hold  their  own;  they  will 
hardly  lie  allowed  to  increase."  Ami  .  be- 
where  possibilities  are  sel  down  as  dubious 
in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Allies,     Ger- 

niany  has  1,,-t  her  colonies  and  in  South 
America  and  in  the  Orient  all  the  Allies, 
particularly  the  British,  "will  try  to  reap 
tin1  fruits  of  the  policy  which  they  followed 
during  the  war  ousting  German  firms  and 
bank's  and  cutting  out  all  German  connec- 
tions, with  the  express  object  .if  securing 
the  trade  which  Germany  bad  built  up." 
Therefore,  We  read: 

The  only  direction  in  which  a  consider- 
able expansion  of  German  trade  may  be 
looked  for  is  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  es- 
ally  Russia.  Here  the  possibilities  are 
considerable.  Xot  only  are  they  consid- 
erable, but  they  are  to  !>.•  welcomed.  On 
all  but  bald  chauvinistic  and  mercantilist 
grounds  the  development  of  Russia  1>\  Ger- 
many is  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries 

and  to  that  of  all  the  world.  And  every- 
thing in  the  political  ami  social  situation  of 
the  two  peoples  points  i()  the  probability 
hi  Mi.  ii-  eventual  economic  cooperation. 
The  ulterior  political  and  social  conse- 
quences no  one  can  predict.  The  experi- 
ments in  a  reconstruction  of  societj  of  w  bich 
they  are  likely   to  be  the  scent'  during  the 

coming  generation  will  be  among  the  most 
instructive  that  have  ever  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  economist.  Whatever 
their  course  and  outcome,  they  seem  likelj 
to  be  accompanied  by  trade  developments 
in  which  Germany  will  supply  manufac- 
tun  d  goods  to  Russia,  and  Russia  will  make 
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pavments  in  large  measure  through  the 
axport  of  food  and  raw  materials.  Here 
is  a  source  from  which  Germany  may 
procure  the  wherewithal  for  her  reparation 

pa.')  merits. 

Such  being  the  prospects,  "what  is  there 
r>f  real  good  and  real  ill  to  Germany  and  the 
'.'"  Professor  Taussig  would  have  us 
brush  aside  the  notion  that  all  this  is  loss 
t,o  the  Allies,  and  not  gain.  France,  taking 
thai  country  as  typical,  "will  gain  from  her 
reparations:  she  will  at  least  be  bettor  off 
with  them  than  she  would  have  been  with- 
out them.  She  will  secure  tangiblo  eco- 
nomic gain."  And  yet  France,  we  read, 
"must  face  the  fact  that  the  gain  will  not 
eoured  without  some  disturbance  of 
existing  conditions  and  without  some  pos- 
sibilities of  unwelcome  concomitance." 
Ae  we  read  further: 

Two  kinds  of  eases  may  arise,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  forms  which  Ger- 
many's export  trade  may  assume.  There 
may  be  direct  export  of  goods  from  Ger- 
many to  France,  as  of  coal,  iron,  woolens. 
The  labor  and  capital  which  formerly  pro- 
duced these  same  things  in  France  will  then 
he  free  to  turn  to  something  else,  perhaps 
must  turn  to  something  else.  Indeed, 
France  must  somehow  direct  a  part  of  her 
productive  forces  to  the  actual  work  of 
reparation — to  rebuilding  villages,  factor- 
ies, railways.  Needless  to  say,  the  protec- 
tionists will  endeavor  with  all  their  might 
to  prevent  the  diversion  to  this  task  of 
forces  now  engaged  in  familiar  industries. 
i  rue,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  prescribes  spe- 
cifically that  Germany  must,  deliver  to 
Prance  quantities  of  coal,  cattle,  machinery, 
materials,  furniture.  Yet  if  these  same 
things  should  be  sold  by  German  exporters 
for  delivery  in  France,  there  will  infallibly 
be  resentment. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  indirect  process. 
Germany,  for  example,  exports  to  Russia, 
and  Russia  sends  flax,  wool,  timber  to 
France.  If  this  takes  place,  France  in  turn 
•  an  not  export  to  Russia  as  much  as  she 
might  if  Germany  were  out  of  the  way. 
The  expansion  of  her  exports  meets  with  a 
competition  which  will  be  arraigned  as  ille- 
gitimate, if  not  wicked:  the  competition  of 
a  country  which  is  deliberately  developing 
exports  in  every  possible  direction  by  every 
possible  means.  So  with  Great  Britain. 
Germany  will  "invade"  markets  coveted 

>v  Great  Britain  and  will  rouse  the  ire  of 
the  British  traders. 

In  sum,  the  reparation  countries  can 
not  get  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
insisted  on  without  disturbance  and 
readjustment     in     their     own     industrial 

organization 

There  is  more.     Eventually  the  wind-up 

ill'  the  whole  reparation  business  \\  ill  come; 
and  then  a  second  series  of  readjustments 
must  ensue,  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
return  must  take  place  to  international  ami 
domestic  trade  in  which  reparation  pay- 
ments no  longer  play  a  part.  The  pains  of 
transition  will  have  to  be  suffered  twice: 

first,  while  the  economic  world  adjusts  itself 
to  the  process  by  which  reparation  is  ac- 
•mnplished,  and,  again,  when  the  cessation 
t  this  process  compels  a  return  to  the  old 
ind  more  normal  state  of  things.     There 

■ill  bave  to  be  a  double  set  of  adjustments. 

me  at  the  beginning  of  tin-  process,  another 
it  Its  end.  The  lost  motion  necessarily 
irising  from  shift  and  change  is  an  offset 
"  the  tangible  material  advantages  secured 
;>y  4he  reparation  countries  during  the 
>enod  of  reparation  itself. 

And  there  is  really  one  element  of  dis- 
tdvantage  for  Allied  countries  with  an  ex- 
">rt  trade  of  their  own,  in  the  fact  that 
tarmany  "would  lm e  been  compelled  dur- 
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I  Oil    arc    30,000,000th 

of  the  U.  S.  Razor  Trade 


THERE  are  30,000,000  men  of  shaving  age  in 
this  country.  Counting  those  shaved  by 
barbers,  the  majority  of  men  are  being  shaved 
with  regular  razors  of  the  Genco  type. 

We  want  YOU  to  shave  with  a  Genco  Razor, 
because: 

The  Genco  is  the  professional  type  of  razor,  used  by 
ivory  barber  without  exception. 

It  does  it  >  work  coolly,  smoothly,  in  a  businesslike  way, 
w  hei  her  you  have  a  lough,  wiry  heard  or  a  lighter  crop. 
It's  a  regular  razor,  made  of  beautiful,  accurately- 
tempered  steel.  You  will  boast  of  it  as  a  find. 
The  same  strong,  sturdy  blade  used  day  after  day  saves 
you  much  money. 

Men  shaving  themselves  know  now— .is  barbers  have 
known  for  years — that  a  perfect  shaving  edge  can  be 
had  only  by  stropping. 

You  can  strop  a  GENCO  as  easily  as  barbers  strop  their 
razors. 

The  diagram  illustrates  why  anybody  can  strop  .1 
I  .1  NCO  Razor.  Merely  hold  the  strop  taut  and  the 
razor  flat.  The  back  and  bevel  bring  t  his  razor  against 
the  strop  at  tlie  correct  angle. 

I  verj  I  'i  \<  0  blade  is  hand-ground  by  master  cutlers 
aiid  is  the  finished  product  of  so  much  skill  that  we  back 
it  up — "Genco  Razors  must   make  good  or  we  will." 

<l"u  are  the   AA.M.m<\>   we   '"v  •llu'r- 

If  yon>-  dealer  is  out  of  Genco  Razors,  write  to  us 
Geneva    Cutlery   Corporation 

235  Gates  j\venue,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
lyiirxvst  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  liuzors  in  the  World 
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ing   the  reparation    period    to   develop  by 
main  force  a  great  export  business" — 

When  thi'  end  of  the  period  comes  there 
will  no  more  be  an  automatic  cessation  of 
her  export  s  t  ban  at  the  beginning  there  was 
an  automatic  -tart  of  those  exports.  She 
will  be  in  possession  of  an  export  market, 
which,  however  distributed  geographically, 
will  be  well  established.  Having  devel- 
oped it,  she  will  be  in  better  position  to 
hold  it. 

Finally,  Mr,  Taussig  admits  that  the 
whole  reparation  program  may  be  upset, 
possibly  in  order  to  ward  off  some  of  the 
consequences  outlined  above.  But  this 
authority  thinks  it  unlikely  for  the  follow- 
ing reason: 

France  and  the  other  Allies  need  dis- 
posable means  atone* — ready  funds.  They 
must  market  the  German  bomb,  or  else 
their  own  securities  based  on  these  bonds, 
presumably  with  some  sort  of  indorsement 
or  guaranty.  Market  them  they  must,  in 
order  to  command  the  resources  they  need 
at  this  very  moment.  Bui  once  they  have 
put  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  investors, 
tlie\  have  given  hostages  to  fortune. 
Thereafter  they  must  permit,  nay,  facili- 
tate, arrangements  for  export.  A  dis- 
tinguished French  statesman  -one  whose 
name,  were  I  free  to  gi\e  it.  would  earn 
weight— remarked  to  me,  in  the  course  of 
a  conversation  in  which  the  inevitablenese 
of  Germany's  expanding  exports  was 
pointed  out:  "If  this  proves  to  be  the 
ease— if  Germany  can  not  pay  without 
competing  with  us  and  displacing  us  in  tin 
export  trade  of  Russia  and  Siberia — we  will 
simply  cancel  the  reparation-."  The  an- 
swer is  that,  when  once  the  Allies  havt 
cashed  in  t  he  ( iernian  reparations  by  selling 
the  securities  to  investors,  no  cancelation 
is  possible.  Hither  they  must  refrain  from 
the  initial  commitment  or  else  they  must 
allow  tin  contract  to  b.  carried  out  to  thl 
bitter  end. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  OIL-LEASING   BILL 

AFTEB  a  ten  years'  tight  in  CongreM 
the  oil-leasing  bill  has  been  passed. 
This  means,  writes  Mr.  .).  YY.  Smallwood 
in  The  Financial  World,  relief  of  operator! 
on  governmenl  land  and  the  development 
of  \ast  areas  of  land  regarded  as  having 
favorable  oil  possibilities.  The  legislation 
also  provides  for  development  of  lamb 
withdrawn  for  their  deposits  of  coal 
phosphate,  sodium,  oil  shale,  and  gM 
Most  of  the  land  involved  in  the  leasing 
bill.  Mr.  Smallwood  points  out.  "was  with- 
drawn from  public  entry  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Taft,  with  the  object 
of  providing  a  supply  of  oil  for  t h»  Navj 
and  for  the  purpose  of  conservation.  On 
June  :;<>.  1918,  the  United  states  Geological 

Survey   reported    the   total   oil  withdrawal 

outstanding  as  6,525,605  acres,  principal!} 

located  in  California.  Wyoming,  Montana. 
Utah,  and     Louisiana,  of  which    the  i 
valuable   known   oil-productive  land 
located     in     California     and     Wyonn 
The     Survey     reported     withdrawals    m 

follow  s: 

■  \' 

\n/ 1            230,400 

<■  ii m.,         1,257.22?' 

<  ..!.. '■;,.!(.  

Louisiana               467,031 

Montana I,351.M< 

North   D.ikor                Sl.S'i 

1  uii  ;."<;■-'. -- 

Wyoi •  J  .083,900 

Total    6.525,805 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation,  whieli 
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Plenty  of  Power  but  no  Traction- 
spinning  wheels  that  get  nowhere 

— and  the  man  in  the  taxi  believes  he  is  paying  for  the  futile  spinning  of 
the  wheels.    The  meter  on  his  car  back  home  would  register  them  in  miles. 

He  believes  the  taximeter  is  registering  a  charge  against  him  for  the  usele ss  spin- 
ning of  the  rear  wheels  and  the  resulting  damage  to  the  tires. 

A  valuable  object  lesson,    if  it  makes  him  think  of   his  own  car    and    how  he 
abuses  his  own  tires  when  he  fails  to  put  on 

Weed  Tire  Chains 

For  Sure  and  Certain  Traction 


The  taxicab  companies  protect  the  Public  and 
themselves  from  skidding  accidents — from  exces- 
sive costs.  Taxicab  wheels  spin  only  when  driv- 
ers disobey  the  companies'  order  to  "Put  on 
Tire  Chains  when  streets  are  wet  or  slippery." 
And  to  safeguard  their  patrons  against  the  drivers' 
possible  negligence,  the  taximeter  is  attached  to 
front  wheels. 


Weed   Tire    Chains,   when    used    judiciously, 
lengthen  the  life  of  tire*.  Whether  they  are 
on    taxicabs   or  on    pleasure    ears,    \\  eed    Tire 
Chains   materially    reduce    operai 

Nothing  looks  more  ridiculous  than  a  spin- 
ning tire — nothing  more  brainlessly  extravagant. 
Put  onWeed  Tire  Chains  "at  the  first  dropoi  rain." 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT  \®/  CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada:    DOMINION    CHAIN    COMPANY,   Limited,    Niagara   Fall*.  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain   Line— All  Tvpet,    All  Sizes.    All  r~inuhrs  —  Fr<->n,    Plu m he r  |  ' 
Safety  Chain  to  Ship*'  Anchor  Chain 


General  Sales  Office:     Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York  City 
Boston  Chicago 


District  Sales  Offices: 
Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Portland.  Ore.  San  Francisco 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


COULD  you  play  as 
good  a  game  of  golf  if 
you  were  worrying  about 
the  security  of  the  clothes 
you  left  in  the  locker  room? 

Can  your  employees  do  as 
good  a  day's  work  without 
steel  lockers  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  their  clothes  and 
property? 

Give  them  Durand  Steel 
Lockers.  It's  good  business. 

We  make  also  Steel  Racks,  Bint, 
and  Shelving.    Catalog  on  request. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1505  Ft.  Detrbora  Bank  BldK. 
Chicago 


90S  V.nderbilt  Bids. 
New  York 


Tutu/  cLusanl 

BortHB* 


io\xr  &nda*>  A 


Origtnai  duct  d  by 

The  Elm   City    Nursery   Company 

\\  .....I  in.-  ii  I    N  ii  rsrrli'w.    inc. 
ltm   803.     \i«    ll:m  n.    4   .in  n. 

I  for  Box- Barber;     Folder  and  Gen- . 


r..    Ool 


PATENTS. 


for  Free  Guide  Bool    and 
EVIDENCE  Ol    C<  INI  i  P 
No's    Bl   Wis.      Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 

:  :  t  n  i  opinion  i 

VictorJ.  Evans&Co.,759Ninth,WashingtontD.C. 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  :i  distinct  advantage  In  using 
Fenton  I  abels  in  your  business.  They  are 
made  better— they  stick  bettei — they  l<<ni> 
better.  1  w  Ldervarietj  to  ohi 

from.     Our   policy  includes   any  oni.T 

rdless  ol  its   si        Our  servici 
prompt.    Our  prices  :irc  ni.'lit. 

Fenton  Seals 

Fenton  Seals  are  the  Bami  high  quality 
enton  Labels     A  thousand  shapes- 
unlimited  variety— unsurpassed  color 
worl     printed   on   t lie  toughest  paper. 

Send  us  your  order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
506-512  Race  Street        Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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mi  a  as   so    much    to 
oul  lined  as  follow  e  : 


id.    oil    business,   an 


The  l;iv  provides  thai  permission  to 
acquire  acreage  for  prospecting,  v,ilil- 
catting,  and  drilling  imist  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  interior,  and  thai 
operators  now  holding  leases  <>n  ]  roven 
governmenl  land  Bubjecl  ti>  certain  condi- 
tions shall  l>e  allowed  to  produce  oil  on 
paytni-nt  of  a  royaltj   of  not  less  ihan  ]'2]2 

per  cent,  to  the  Government,  this  royalty 

to  be  taken  either  iu  oil  or  the  cash  value 
of  same  at  the  Government's  option.  For 
the  purpose  of  prospecting  on  withdrawn 
land  permits  may  be  given  on  no1  mon  than 
2,560  acres,  and  drilling  must  begin  within 
six  months,  a  well  to  be  completed  to  a 
depth  of  500  feet  iu  the  first  year  unless 
oil  or  gas  is  discovered  at  a  shallower 
depth,  and  within  two  years  the  hole  must 
be  drilled  to  2,000  feet.  If  oil  or  gas  is  dis- 
covered the  permittee  is  entitled  to  a  lease 
on  one-quarter  of  the  area  comprised  in  the 
permit,  the  terms  being  a  twenty-year 
lease  with  5  per  cent,  royalty  and  $1  per 
acre  annual  rental.  The  discoverer  will 
also  be  given  the  preferential  righl  to  the 
lease  of  the  remaining  acreage  embraced 
in  the  permit  on  a  royally  Kasis  of  not  less 
than  12 '  ■>  per  cent.,  the  royalty  to  he 
determined  by  competitive  bidding.  In 
regard  to  proven  areas,  such  as  the  Salt 
Creek  field  of  Wyoming,  the  bill  provides 
that  in  order  to  come  under  the  law  a 
claimant  who  holds  the  title  or  claim  to 
title  initiated  prior  to  July  Ii,  1910,  is 
required  to  relinquish  such  claims  on  the 
Government  within  six  months  and  that  in 
the  event  wells  have  been  drilled  within  the 
limits  of  the  withdrawal  of  September, 
1919,  he  shall,  after  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernmenl of  a  royalty  of  12 Jo  per  cent. 
upon  all  oil  or  pas  taken  from  his  land,  be 
entitled  to  a  twenty-year  lease,  providing 
that  he  was  in  undisputed  possession  on 
.Inly  1,  1919.  The  operator  is  limited  to 
one-half  of  the  area  of  a  proved  structure, 
and  in  no  case  to  more  than  3,200  acres. 
Upon  delivery  and  acceptance  of  such  a 
lease  all  suits  brought  by  the  Governmenl 
ma\  be  settled  and  adjusted,  and  all  monej 
which  has  been  impounded  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  parties  entitled  to  them. 

The  immediate  resull  or  the  law.  pre- 
dicts the  writer  in  Tht  Financial  World, 
"will  he  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  proven  areas  and  to  cause  an 
unprecedented  development  campaign  on 
wildcat  land."  The  most  valuable  produc- 
ing field  affected  is,  we  are  told,  the  Salt 
Creek  field  of  Wyoming.  And  we  read 
further: 

son.,  ol  the  largest  wells  in  the  country 
have  been  found  in  Hits  field  at  a  depth  of 

less    than    _'.(MK)    feet,    and    now     that     the 

operators  are  to  be  permitted  to  develop 
their  acreage  withoul  the  possibility  of 
rnmental  int.  rference,  some  addi- 
tional gusher  wells  ma3  be  expected  to  be 
broughl  in.  In  California  .then  is  also  a 
la  rue  amount  of  proven  property  involved, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  production  from 

acreage   lor  some  time  past    has  had  to 

be  impounded.  The  most  promising  pros- 
pective acreage  is  probably  located  in 
Wyoming.  The  oil  resources  of  that  big 
e  appeal  to  have  been  hardbj  scratched 
up  to  the  precent  time,  and  it  seems  prob- 
thal  the  next  few  year- will  see  some 
important  additions  to  the  country's  oU- 
struetun  -  op,  ned  up  in  Wyoming  with  the 
prospi  i  rig  encouraged  bj    high  oil 

pri<  ■ 

In  California  all  of  the  big  companies 
should  benefit,  mon  from  the  new  po^i- 
bilities  thai  it  will  give  them  for  develop- 
ment operations  than  from  the  actual 
amount  of  acreagi  which  tliex  now  hold  on 
withdrawn  land-. 


lets  Co 


TO     THE 

Wonder-Summer-land 

OF     MICHIGAN 

All  the  great  auto  highways  lead  i<>  Michigan — 
also  reached  by  train  and  boat ;  i  roeaed  and  re- 

■d  l>y  wonderful  roadways;  '""1  forests  of 
nature    pine;    innumerable    picturesque     1 
hospitable  inns;  countlec  •  populai  ••  sorts;  delightful 
panorama  ol  •. ..   '  nipping  upon  Lake  Huron; 

m    i  lie   midst   of   n;e  anU]    in    touch 

: .  ilizaUon. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  sandy  bathing  beaches,  hunting, 
ti-tiiiu:.  sailing,  rowing,  canoeing,  motoring,  golfing, 

'"'«       Free  Camping  Sites 

Roughing  it  or    refined,    restful,  diversion,  all  the 
healthful  jo  rondei   summi  r-land  await  you. 

\  tour,  :■  transient  visil   >-i  ;■  summi  r*a  sojourn  ben 
will    make    you    live  longei    to  enjo]    it-   memory. 


SEVEN-CENT  MEALS 

$1 .0"  per  week  •  arh 

40pp.  book.    10c  01  r  Ki  1 

Am.    School    Home    Economics.    525    W.  69th    Street.    Chic  ago 


Everr   Howe    Should  Grow  THe«« 

Meaty 
cI6isiatoes 

Add    to    tl,r 

your  it.  lag  biK.  rich, 

meaty,     solid,     impriivr.i 

■lor   lomatoas.   npeninir 
earlj  *rid  plenty  till  frot. 
Here  is  nursplenritd  (mrJtn  col- 
lection: Beana  Bountiful.  Peaa 
Alaska,  Beet  Perfection,  Swiss 

I.  Carrot  half-Ion*.  Sweat 

Ct  ID  golden- bantam.  Kohlrabi, 

prfae  -head,     Lettuce 

Bin  Bo^N.n,     Paraler      Curled. 

Radish  Kirtrball.  Radish  [cicla. 

Band  50  centa  now  for  tM*  col- 
li.    \N  tUi   it    you  gel    on«- 
package  ot  r iocKi>r  Tomatoes 
FREE.      A!-"  ask   toff   oar   big? 
■  lalojr. 

ST.  LOUIS  SEED  Co.  -llln  Wrdhktgtao  Are.  St.  Louis.  Mo 


Comfort  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Fragrant  Talcum 

Soap.  Ointment,  Talcum.  25c.  everywhere.    Samples 
free  of  Cutlcars  L»boratcrtei.  Dept  7,  MaJden.  Uui 


Double  the  Convenience 
of  Your  Electricity 

Make  every  angle  electric  socket  do  the  work 
of  two.  I 'se  one  socket  for  light  and  appliai 

"Every  wired  home  needs  three  or  more." 


•iuc 


Fits  ■ayeJaetrie  liji-ht  p.>ck<-t.    The 
plug  of  quality.     At  your  Dealer's. 


3/o,$3§o 

or  »i?5  eA<;rt 


BENJAMIN 

ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago      N'  «  York 

S»n  Fraiuisco 
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INCREASING  TRADE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  BRITISH  INDIA 

A  REPORT  published  by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Statistics  gives  a  very  inter- 
ting   review  of   the  foreign    trade   and 
adustrial  position  of  India  for  the  fiscal 
ear  ended  March  31,  1919.    The  excess 
,r  exports  over  imports  amounted  to  no 
ess  than   approximately   8145,000,000,   a 
new  high  record.     The  greatest  share  of 
the  trade—.") i  per  cent.— was  held  by  the 
British  Empire,  while  Japan  held  second 
place  in  the  import  and  third  place  in  the 
sport     trade,     being     surpassed     in     tin's 
eet  by  the  United  States,  whose  total 
trade    with    India    showed   an    increase   of 
131  per  cent,  over  the  prewar  average. 
Cotton  -  manufactures    accounted    rot    .">! 
per  cent,  of  India's  imports;    sugar  was 
the  next   largest  item.     Other  important 
articles  of  import  were  metals  (iron,  steel, 
and   silver)    and     mineral    oils.      Exports 
•onsisted  mainly  of  raw  and  manufactured 
jute,  food,  grain,  tea,  raw  hides  and  skins, 
i,id  shellac. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24, 
1912,  of 

"THE  LITERARY  DIGEST" 

Published  weekly  at  New  York,  X.  Y. 

For  April  1,  1920  ) 

State  of  Now  York  SB, 

i  ounty  of  New  York  [ 

Before  mo,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
UOd  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Win. 
Neisel,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 

law,  deposes  and  says  that   be  is  the  Secretary  of 

the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  Publishers  or 
I'mk  Literary  Digest,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  bis  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
nent  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
t  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  fore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
unbodied  In  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Ave., 
\.  if.  City. 

Editor,  Win.  S.  Woods,  35 1  4th  Ave.,  New  York 

dtj 
Managing  Editor,  Wm.  S.  Woods,  351  4th  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
liusincss   Managers,  The   Board   of  Directors   of 

Punk  &    wagnalls  Co.,  364    ttii   Ave.,   New 

York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad- 
Iresscs  of  individual  owners,  or.  if  a  corporation, 
Klve  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
itockholdcrs  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  ttli  Av.,  New  York  Cit  v. 

uddihy,  Robert  J.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  Cit  v. 

Punk,  Wilfred  .).,  and  Scott,  i.ida  P.,  as  Trustees 

for  themselves  and  B.  P.  Funk,  354  4th  Ave.. 

New  York  City. 

M  Isel,  O.  T;..  354  4th  Ave..  New  York  Citv. 
-cott.Lidji  P.,  864    till    \\   .   New   York  Citv. 

•i  That  tiie  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 
ind  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  i 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:      None. 

i.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next   above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  secur- 
ity holders,   if  any,  contain   not  onl\    the   list    of 
-tockholdcrs  and  security  holders  as  thej   appear 
ipon  the  books  of  the   company,   but' also,   in 
where   the   stockholder   or   security   holder 
ppearsupon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
>i'  in  any  ot  her  fiduciary   relation,  t  lie  name  of  the 
»oreon  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
icttag  is  given;  also  thai  the  said  two  paragraphs 
ontaln  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
dge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ations  under   which   stockholders   and    security 
lowers  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
'Miipany  as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
■  i  •'<■'». y  (.the,-  than  that   of  a   bona-flde  owner; 
nd  this  affiant   has  no  reason  to  believe  that  anv 

><r  person,  association,  or  corporation   has  anv 

(rest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds. 
'i  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  bv   him. 

iwV'v';V!Xy    XK,SK1      Secretary   of   Funk   & 

H  IONALL8  (  OMPANT,   Publisher  and   Owner. 

I»J  .!frMarch:,,].,^hS,'''ilH'11    befOPe    m°    ",K    26th 

N'a"  k<i  . ..  Campbell, 

M3  '-ommission  expires  March  3d,  i'oji'.': 
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Murphy 

Da- cote 

MOTOR  CAR 

ENAMELS 


Imagine  Your  Car  Freshly  Painted! 

RATHER  different  from  its  present  forlorn,  «j<>w  n-at- 
the-heel  appearance?  Yet  the  car  is  probably  as  good 
as  it  ever  was.  All  it  needs  is  a  new  dress.  Don't  stop 
at  imagining  !    Paint  it! 

Do  the  work  yourself  in  a  few  hours  at   the  cost  of  a 
■  it  or  two  of 

Murphy  Da-cote 
Motor  Car  Enamel 

The  old  boar  will    look   like   a    new  car  in   a   glass   case! 
\iul  nor  so  far  our  of  the  way  at   that.       This  wonderful 
enamel  protects  and  beautifies   like'  a   coating    of   tough, 
glass  crystal. 

Repeated  washings  will  not  dim  its  lustre.  It  will 
ar  as  well  as  the  original  factory  finish.  Dries  over- 
night. Easy  to  pur  on.  No  sags  or  wrinkles  or  brush 
marks.  Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Murplr, 
Automobile  Varnishes.  Most  fine  cars  are  finished  at 
the  fa,  tory  with  Murphy  materials. 


1 


urphy 

D&.-C 


YELLOW 


Motor  Gar 
Enamel 


Da- 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

M  w  \|<K  CHICAGO 


The  1  )■ 


i  t.i!l  \  .it  msh  Company,  I  limited . 
i  anadian  Associate 


Montreal, 


^B 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Husky  Sorrow. — Merry  One — "Cheer 

up,  old  man  !     Why  don'1  you  drown  your 
sorrow  '.' 

Sad  One     "'  She's  bigger  than  I  am,  and 
ides,   it   would   be   murder!" — London 
Tii-E 


Father's  Violence. — Jack — "  Was  her 
father  violenl  when  you  asked  for  her 
hand?" 

Tom— "Was  he?  Greal  Scott  I  I 
thought  he  would  shake  my  arm  off." — 
Ion  T 


Hopeless. — "  And  why  is  he  here?  "  we 
inquired,  stopping  in  front  of  Padded  Cell 
No.  H. 

"  He  was  a  politician  and  when  he  finally 
in  office  he  really  tried  to  carry  out  his 
campaign  pledges,"  replied  the  attendant. 
— J  u'l'/i . 


Scanty  Equipment. —     Shakespeare  had 
no  scenery  worth  mentioning." 

"  And   he   had   no   pr< — agent,   eith< 
said  Mr.   Stormington    Barnes.     "Other- 
there  would  have  been  no  lingering 
doubt  as  to  who  wrote  the  plays."—  U 
ington  Star. 


Professional    Appreciation. —  First    A«- 
tress    behind  the  scenes   —"  Did  you  hear 
the  way  i  he  public  wept  during  mj  death 
e?  " 

Second  Ac  i  ress     "  Yes;    it  must   it 
I. ecu  because  thej  realized  that  it  was  only 
acted  !  " — Tyrihans    Christianu 


Everlasting    Fire. — Mistress     ' 
from  the  country) — "  Well,  what   do 
t hink  of  our  gas  lit.  s? 

Cook     '"1  think  them  wonderful,  ma 
Why,   those  in   the  kitchen   haven't   gone 
out  since  I  came  heee  over  a  week 
Karikaturt  n  [Christian  ■'<>  . 


Scholastic  Tests.    -"  What's  the  mar 

,*  ou  look  thoughtful." 

"My  six-year-old  son  brought   hoe. 
list  of  questions  to  answer."' 

••  Wlial  of  that?  " 

"  My  average  ranks  me  as  a   d< 
kid."     Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Geographical  Sisters.     Miss  Rose  as 
her  eighth   grade:    "  What   are  tl 
States?  " 

Mabel  answered:    "  1  am  not  sure, 
I  should  think  they  were  Miss  Ouri, 
Ho,    Mar\     Land.    Callie     Fornia,    Lo 
\nna.  Delia  Ware,  Minne  Sota,  and  Mrs 
Sippi."— Th     St.     Cloud     M 
School  Mast 


Ireland  Wins.  -"Talking  of  hens,"  re- 
marked   the    American    visitor,    "  reminds 
me  of  an  old  lien  my  dad  once  had. 
would  hatch  out  anything  from  a  tennis- 
to  a    lemon.      Why,   one  day   she  sat   I 
piece  of  ice  and  hatched  out  two  quar 

hot    water.'' 

■■  That  doesn't  come  up  to  a  club-foo 
hen   my   mother  once  had."  remarked  th< 
I  rishman.     "  They  had  been  feeding  h< 
mi-take    on    sawdust    instead    of   oati 
Well,  sor,  she  laid  twelve  eggs  and  sa 
i  hem.   and    when    they   hatched  eleven  ol 
he    chickens    had    wooden    legs    and 
twelfth  was  a  woodpecker!  "—London  I 
Bits. 
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For  Every  Lift  There's 
a  Duff  Proven  Best 

DUFF  JACKS  for  all  Lifts  is  a  manu- 
facturing policy  which  could  not  sur- 
vive without  sound  and  progressive  design- 
ing, sure  knowledge  based  on  long  experi- 
ence, and  high  quality  of  materials  and 
workmanship — finest  resources  at  every 
stage  of  production. 

Automobiles  and  trucks  make  their  spe- 
cial demands  on  jacks.  Railways  impose 
their  own  titanic  lifting  tasks.  Industry 
in  general  has  its  widely  varied,  always 
exacting,  jack  needs.  And  Duff  Jacks, 
through  special  design  for  each  purpose, 
serve  them  all  equally  well. 

Typical    Duff    efficiency    features    the 
Universal    No.    411    model — illustrated 
a  1  J^-ton  automobile  jack  of  super-strength. 
Easily  lifts  the  heaviest  passenger  cars. 

Adjustable  foot-lift  takes  very  low  axle, 
or  hub  of  sunken  wheel,  when  necessary. 
Long  coupled  handle  enables  operator  to 
avoid  cramped  position,  damaged  knuckles 
and  soiled  clothing;  also  gives  added  lever- 
age for  smooth  lift  with  minimum  effort. 
Uncouples  to  fit  tool-box. 

Duff  Jacks  for  trucks  bring  to  this 
field  the  same  lasting  efficiency  and  relia- 
bility provided  by  Duff  standards  in  every 
other  branch  of  iack  service. 

For  oil  lifts,  in  all  kinds  cf  service, 
use  Duff  Jacks-  built  by  specialists, 
amply  proven,  best  for  each  job.  Call 
on  your  dealer  for  details — or  write  us. 

THE  DUFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  York        Chicago        Atlanta        San  Francisco 

Exclusive  Makers  of  Genuine  Barrett  Jacks 
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SMITH  BROTH 


n 


A  COUGHER  is  out  of  place  at  a  theatre, 
dance,  dinner  table,  church  service — in 
fact  wherever  people  congregate.  For  his 
cough  is  not  only  a  social  blunder;  it  is 
a  real  annoyance  to  those  around  him. 
S-B  Cough  Drops  relieve  coughing  and  save 
embarrassment.  Pure.  No  Drugs.  Just 
enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  /B4-7 


\ 


\ 


Ekuitissiiiiiiiiifs^tiii^^iiiiiaHiiiiiiii^^aiuiiittiitiuiiiitii^l 


ti 


,\ 


Or 


jW 


"M J ) ) 


>*  ■ 


THI    HF    WERE    SO   MANY    DUTIES 
CROWDED    UPON    W.     L.     DOUOLAS 
WHILE       HE      WAS      "BOUND       OUT 
THAT      HE      HAD      VERY     LITTLE^ 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  PL*Y, 


(■ 


aW& 


ONCE     WHEN     TOLD       HE      COULD 

PLAY     AWHILE.      HE     DUO     A     HOLE 

*     THE     GROUND  —    HIS     IDEA     OP 

PLAY         WAS        TO        WORK         AT 

SOM  ETH I  NO 


WLDlOUCJLAS 


BOYS' 
SHOES 
S4.50 
$5.00 
$5  50 


"THE  SHQe\tHAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  " 

$ t. oo    $3.00  WS900  & $10.oo  SHOES 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  arc  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one 
profit.  All  middlemen  s  and  manufacturing  profits  are  eliminated.  W. L.Douglas  $9  00 
and  $10.00  shoes  arc  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country. 
W  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best 
shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 
Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  'TMie  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
~     08  a  protection  against   high  prices  and  *•    guaranteed  by  more  than  40  yens  exp<  •- 

unreasonable   profits    is    only   one  example         riencc  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  Styles 
of  the   constant    endeavor   of  W.  L.   Doug-         arc   the    leaders   in   the    fashion  centers    of 

America.   They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,    Mass.,  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make 
the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can 
buy.     The  retail  prices   arc  the  same  every- 
where.  They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York. 
\\    i.-  i)imi-I:i.  «t)w>c«:ir«>  for  sale  '*\  oi  <■■•  DOOOshocdealer*  besides  otir  on  d  sftoros. 
1 1  \  i,  ■  it-  ii.r.ii  deiller  ennnol  supply  >  au,  iaUr  no  other  mnUr.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.    Bend  for  i>«>«»kloi  tellfog  how  to  order  shoes  ■>>  in:iil,  postage  free. 
CAUTION. — Insint  upon  having  W.L.Douir-     fs/f^/  S7  Preiident 

las  ehoos.     The  name  and   l  is  Inrf^^A  r     -W.L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

H.iiupcil  on  the  sol  ,        /  p^<JJC7P~t^ClC^S         161  Spark  8tr*«t. 

or  mutilated,  BEWARE  OK  FRAUD.  /f  BROCKTON.  MASS. 


las  to  protect  his  customers.  W.  L. 
Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  his  pledge  that 
they  are  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  style  possible  to  produce  at 
the     price.     For    t  years    it    has 

been  our  practice  to  sell  W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  in  our  own  stores  with  only  one 
proht.  This  has  saved  the  wearers  millions 
of  dollars. 


What   They   Smoke   in   London? — 
DEARER    TOBACCO 

SUDDEN*    HISE    IN    COTTON 

— Head-line  in  London  Ti 


Good  and  Bad  Blowers. — Skilled  glass- 
blowers  can  earn  from  £12  to  £10  per  v. 
These,   however,  are  not  the  people 
blow  the  glass  for  the  purpose  of  remo 
froth. — London  Opinion. 


Declined. — Maggie—  "The  garbage-man 
is  here,  sor." 

I'hofessob  (from  deep  i  hought)-  "  Mj  ! 
Tell  him  we  don'l  want  any  to-day." 
— The  Prina  ton  '/'■■ 


Forced  Sprouts. — May — "  I  thought 
Jack  was  averse  to  wearing  a   mustache." 

Hi. i.i. i.— "  Ho  is,  but  he  can't  Inlp 
himself." 

May— "How  is  that?  " 

Belle — "He's  been  evading  prohibi- 
tion by  drinking  hair-tonic.''—  Th<  Dii 


Quite    Likely. — Angler     (describing 
catch) — "The   trout  was  so   long — I    tell 
you  I  never  saw  such  a  fish  !  " 

Rustic — "  Noa.     Oi    don'l    supp<.<.    ye 
ever  did." — The  Queenslandcr  (Bri-sbai 


Reserved  Seats. — Tin:  Amorous  One — 
"  Do  you  ever  peep  through  the  keyhole 
when  I  am  Bitting  in  there  with  your 
sister? 

Small  Brother  (with  a  hurst  of  can- 
dor) "Sometimes.  When  mother  ain't 
there."-  -London  Blighty. 


Dramatic  Criticism.-   (Heard  at  "  Abra- 
ham Lincoln") — Yoi  \<.  Woman     "That's 

a   line  play.     Really.    I   never  knew  much 
aboul     Abraham    Lincoln    before-    exi 
that  he  ne\  er  told  a  lie." 

A\    Elderly    Woman— "1     agri 
dear,  it's  a  very  impressive  play.     Hut 
must     admil     that     tlie    ending    i-    hi 
improbable."—  -New  York  Tribune. 


Sample  Suhmitted.  —  Visitor  —  "  An 
you  good  at  your  work?  1  am  very  par- 
ticular about  the  way  my  hair  i-  cut.'' 

Village     Barber — "Well,    I'm    r. 

d  fairly  decent,  hut.  if  you  like.  I'll  c 

one  side  of  your  head  first  so  that  you 
lor  yourself." — !><>'  Brummcr  {Bcrl 


Swift  Times.— PROFITEER — "Well.we'vi 

been  in  clover  for  six  months  now." 

His  Wife— "  A   few    months   mon 
w.    will  belong  to  the  old  aristocracj 

/.    /v;,  -,l/,7(   (Pan     , 


From  Front  to  Rear.  -Thamp     "Ma< 
1  was  at  the  front  — " 

Ki\i>-ni  \i;n  d   Lam  -  "  My  poor  lnai 
Another  \  ictim  of  thai  terrible  war.    H 
a  dollar.     Tell  me  how   you  gol   into  lh«* 
si  raits." 

Trami — "  1  was  going  to  saj  thai  1  wa 

;il  the  front  door  an'  nobody  answered.  - 
1  came  around  to  the  hack.  Thankei 
mum." — The  Hone  Sector. 


Biting.— "My!"  exclaimed   Mr.  Khun 

say  at  the  sophomore  cotillion.  "  this  ft 
awfulh  slipperv.  It's  hard  to  keep  on : 
Eeet." 

"  Oli."   r.  plie<l    the   fair   partner  si 
ticalh.  "then    you    wen    really   trying  I 
k,  ,  pun  my  feet?      1  thought  it  was  purcl. 
accidental." — Burr. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  hear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"W.  R,"  Chicago,  III.  "How  is  the  French 
word  Mesdames  pronounced?  Is  the  flrsl  'b' 
Bounded?" 

The  word  Mesdames  is  correctly  pronounced 
me"dam' — e  as  in  prey,  a  as  in  art — both  s's  .are 
silent. 

"T.  8.,"  Tripoli,  Iowa. — "What  is  the  origin 
and  significance  of  the  word  Mizpah?" 

Tho  word  i.s-of  Hebrew  origin,    ii  is  the  name  of 

il  places  in  Palestine,  and  is  first  mentioned 

In  the  Bible  in  Gen.  31:49,  where  Its  significance 

Is  given:  "The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee 

when  we  are  absent  ono  from  another." 

"E.  C.  15.,"  Concord,   N.   EL — "We  often  see 

the  sign,  '  Run  Slow'  or  '  Run  Slowly';   'Go  Slow' 

or  'Go  Slowly';   'Drive  Slow'  or  'Drive  Slowly,' 

drive  through  the  country  in  an  automobile. 

Which  is  correct,  and  why?" 

The  Lexicographer  has  scon   "drive  slow" 

where   there   was   no   room    for    "slowly," 

and  assumes  that  because  slow  and   slowly  are 

both  adverbs,  the  idea  was  that  one  was  as  good 

as   the  other.     Best   usage,    however,    calls   for 

Drive  slowly"   and   restricts   slow    to    poetical 

and  colloquial  speech,  as  of  Becky  Sharp 

in  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair" — "We  drove  very 

stow  for  the  last  two  stages  of  the  road." 

"G.  E.  T.,"  Norfolk,  Ya  —  The  United  Slates 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  the  only 
National  Military  Academy  of  the  tinted  Slates. 
Ii  stands  supreme,  is  preeminent,  and  conse- 
quently unique.  No  other  military  institution 
in  the  country  is  to  be  compared  with  if. 

"G     I).."    Newark,    Ohio. — "Please    tell    me 

\IihIi  is  correct,  'oftener'  or  'more  often.'  " 

The  word  often  may  be  compared  in  either 
way:  (1)  by  adding  -er  and  -est,  or  (2)  by  pre- 
fixing more  and  most.  The  latter_ is  the  more 
frequently  used. 

I  M.  0.."  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— "  (1)  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  expression  '  the  hated  Sassenach.'  and 
in-  meaning  or  Sassenach?  (2)  What  is  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  name  Scheherezade, 
the  Queen  who  related  the  tales  in  'Arabian 
Nights'?" 

(1)  The  dictionary  defines  the  term  Sassenach 

\  person  of  Saxon  blood;    an    Englishman 

nr  Lowlander:    so  called   by  the   Gaelic  inhabi- 

of     i. real      Britain     and     Ireland."     Tho 

term  originated  in  the  language  about  1771,  and 

probably  Is  due  to  Cromwell's  invasion  of  Ireland 

In    1649-  1652.       The    LEXICOGRAPHER    [has    no 

of  the  first  use  of  the  term.     (2)  The  name 

ide     is     pronounced     shv-he"re-za'da — 

>'i  as  in  ship,  i  as  in  habit,  e's  as  in  prey,  first  a  as  in 

cond  a  as  in  final. 

I     W.   F.,"    Asheville.    N.    C  — "  Kindly   state 
bier  or  not  the  expression,  'You  all'  is  gram- 
matically correct." 

some  mistaken  critics  in  the  North  and  West 

maglne  that   the  people  of  the  South  use  the  ex- 

i"ii  "You-all"  with  reference  to  one  person. 

'I   is  possible   that     the;  expression    may    be    used 

ii  mountain  districts  somewhere  in  the  south, 
"'i  it  is  certain  (hat  educated  Southerners, 
nosl  of  whom  use  the  expression  habitually, 
ilways  have  more  than  one  person  in  mind. 

II.   M.."   Wilmington.    Del.— "Which   of   the 
"Hewing  is  correct — status,  pronounced  as     a'  in 
or     a'    in   statue;     penalize,    pronounced   as 
a   in  pen,  or  as  'e'  in  defeat?" 

The  words  you  give  are  correctly  pronounced  as 

re:   Status,  stc'tus — e  as  in  prey,  u  as  in  but; 

tat'us—a  as  in  fat,   u   as  in   but;    penalize, 

'i'na!-i.i:     i  as  in   police,   a  as  in  final,   ai  as  in 

isle;    not  pen'al-aiz—e  as  in  get,  a  as  in  final,  ni  as 

ii  a  isle. 

s  S.  S.,"  Mount  Dora,  Fla.— "What  are  the 
in  largest  cities  in  the  world  by  population? 
Wiat  position  does  Montreal.  Que.,  Canada, 
ave  as  to  population'.'" 

The  ten  largest  cities  in  the  world  by  population 
'"''>  the  last   official    returns   were    made    were 

London,  New  York,  Paris  (France),  Tokyo 
'apan),  Chicago,  Berlin  U'nissia).  Vienna 
vustria),  Petrograd  (Russia),  Philadelphia, 
lOSCOW   (Russia).      According   u.  the  last    official 

*U8  taken  the  population  of  Montreal,  Canada 
as  650,000. 
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The  HERCULES  Is  a  compression  tight 
spark  plug.  The  stone  porcelain  insula- 
tors eliminate  breakage.  Millions  now 
In  use  are  proving  the  better  value  in 
efficiency  and  service.  Size  charts  sent 
on  request.  Eclipse  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis,  U.  S.    \. 
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Any  Staler  has  the  Tight  to  sell  Certain-teed  product*. 
They  are  therefore  free  from  the  burdening  costs  of  special 
selling  privileges  and  local  monopolies  that  so  often  tend 
to  increase  prices.  In  addition  to  Certain-teed  varnishes 
and  paints  there  ate  many  other  Cerlain4eed  household 
helps,  such  as  varnish  stain,  radiator  paints,  floor  u>ax, 
furniture  polish,  stovepipe  enamel,  bathroom  enamel,  and 
the  like — all  of  the  highest  quality. 


Your  furniture  will  always  look  its 
best  if  it  is  cleaned  and  polished 
with  Certain-teed  Polish. 


Your    floors    will   be    prot<< 
against  heel  marks  and    scratches 
if  they  are)preserved  with  Certain - 
teed  Floor  Varnish. 


Window  and  door  screens  must 
reappear  with  spring.  Brighten 
yours,  and  protect  them  from  rust 
with  Certain-teed  Screen  Paint 


PAINT  VARNISH -ROOFING  £k  RELATED  •  BUILDING  -  PRODUCTS 


CERTAIN-TEED  FLOOR  VARNISH  makes  the  varnishing  of  your 
floors  easy  and  convenient.  It  quickly  dries  dust-free,  and 
overnight  becomes  hard  enough  to  walk  upon. 

It  is  so  tough  that  it  does  not  scratch,  mar,  or  show  heel 
marks;  it  may  be  washed  with  cold  or  warm  water,  and 
with  soap,  without  discoloring  or  turning  white. 

Its  convenience,  superiority  and  moderate  cost  are  typical 
of  the  many  Certain-teed  products  for  beautifying  and 
preserving  the  house  and  household  things. 

WITH  CERTAIN-TEED  SCREEN  PAINT  the  framework  and  wire 
netting  of  your  window  screens  and  screen  doors  can  be 
made  to  last  longer  and  look  better. 

It  prevents  rusting  and  will  not  clog  the  meshes.  One  pint 
is  sufficient  for  six  average-size  window  screens. 

Its  saving  service  is  especially  appealing  this  year  because 
of  the  price  of  wire  netting. 

CERTAIN-TEED  POLISH  is  so  easy  to  use.  It  polishes  beautifully, 
and  makes  old  surfaces  look  new,  bringing  out  the  full  beauty 
and  natural  grain  of  the  wood. 

It  cleans  while  it  polishes  and  dries  to  a  pleasing  lustre  that 
will  not  stick,  gum,  or  catch  dirt. 

Like  all  Certain-teed  Household  Products,  it  is  sold  by 
dealers  everywhere. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 

General  Office*.  Saint  Louis 
Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


Certain  teed 
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CERTAINTY  OF  QUALITY  AND  GUARANTEED    SATISFACTION  -  CERTAIN-TEED 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

larch  24.     Democratic  Senators  suggesl 
to  President  Wilson  tin    ratification  of 
tl,,.  Peace  Treaty  with  a  single  reserva- 
tion, providing  for  the  decision  of  the 
ted  States  on  the  League  of  Nations 

Covenant     after    the     Presidential    elec- 
tion, as  a  basis  on   which   lie  may  re- 
nihiI  the  Treaty  to  the  Senate. 
/[arch 30.     It  is  reported  from  Amsterdam 
thai    III'1   Allied    Powers    have   accepted 
Holland's  last  note  regarding  the  former 
Kaiser,  in  which  the  Dutch  refuse  to 
ender   him,  hut,    promise    to    guard 
him  carefully. 

President  Wilson  in  his  latest  note  to  the 
Allies  demands  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Constantinople  and  from 
Europe.      He   sits   forth    the   view    that 

in  the  future  government  of  Con- 
stantinople, Russia  must  he  considered, 
hut  siiKg<'sts  that  no  final  settlement 
In  made  until  Russia  is  under  a 
ernment  which  is  recognized  by  the 
'civilized  world." 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND   POLAND 

larch  25. — A  message  from  Warsaw  says 
Mn  Bolsheviki  apparently  have  com- 
menced the  long-planned  spring  attack 
by  launching  a  drive'  against  the  Polish 
line  at  scattered  points  along  a  front 
of  approximately  four  hundred  miles. 

larch  26. —  It  is  reported  from  Constantino- 
ple that  the  south  Russian  anfi-"  \{vd  " 
volunteer  army  has  virtually  disap- 
peared. General  Denikin,  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  leader  in  southern  Russia, 
and  his  general  staff  have  been  at 
Novorossysk  since  March  14  with  an 
army  of  about  six  thousand. 

The  terms  under  which  Poland  will  make 
peace  wit  h  the  Bolsheviki  are  announced 
at  the  Polish  Legation  in  Washington. 
They  require  among  other  things  that 
Russia  must  renounce  sovereignty  to  all 
territories  obtained  through  the  parti- 
tions of  Poland;  that  the  territories  and 
peoples  in  the  regions  between  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Poland  and  the  old 
frontier  of  1772  shall  fall  under  a  Polish 
protectorate;  that  Russia  is  to  agree 
to  refrain  from  propaganda  on  Polish 
territory  and  is  to  pay  a  cash  indemnity 
to  Poles  whose  property  in  Russian 
territory  has  been  damaged. 

larch  27. — Poland  sends  a  wireless  mes- 
sage to  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment proposing  April  10  as  the  date  for 
meeting  Soviet  delegates  with  a  view  to 
negotiating  for  peace. 

It  is  reported  from  Warsaw  that    Russian 
Soviel   forces  attacking  Polish  lines  at 
\arious    points    over    a    front    of    ap- 
proximately  250   miles   have   captured 
-  eat  towns  on  the  Slutch  River. 
Odessa,    the   great    Russian    port    on    the 
k  Sea,  is  occupied  by  Ukrainians, 
according  to  information  received  by 
the   Ukrainian   mission   in  Paris. 
Novorossysk,  the    last    has.'   in    southern 
Ma  under  control  of  General    Deni- 
km,     is     captured      by     the       Russian 

Bolsheviki,    according    to    a    wireless 

dispatch  from   Moscow  to  London. 

28.  The  Bolshevik  drive  against 
the  Poles  has  been  unsuccessful,  ac- 
cording to  a  communication  from  W'ar- 
The  communication  announces 
that  the  Polish  military  authorities 
r  eight  days  of  fighting  at  various 
its  on  a  six-hundred-kilometer  front 
see  sipis  of  weakness  in  the  drive  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  which  was  designed  to 
break  the  hold  of  the  Poles  on  the 
entire  front. 

i-roh  30.— The  Russian  Soviet   Govern- 
ment notitics  Poland  of  its  willingness 


to  open  peace  negotiations  on  April  10, 
as  Poland  had  suggested,  according  to 

a  winh  age  from  Mosc 

FOREIGN 

March    24.    -Dispatches    from    Beirut    io 
Constantinople    announce    that     Emir 
Peisal,  the  recently  proclaimed  He 
Syria,    has    givi  d    t he    French    until 
April  0  to  leave  Syria  and  tin-  Ara 
ha  vi  ordered  the  British outof  Palestine. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  the  noted  English 

author,  dies  in  a  London  hospital.  Sin- 
was  horn  in  Tasmania,  June  11,  1851. 

March  25.— Dispatches  from  Essen  reach- 
ing London  say  that  the  German  "Red" 
army  leaders  have  rejected  the  armis- 
tice with  the  Reichswehr. 

The  German  Government  reaches  a 
definite  agreement  with  the  workmen  in 
the  Ruhr  Valley,  the  bases  of  the  agree- 
ment, according  to  Paris, being  the  for- 
mation of  a  workmen's  army  charged 
wit  h  maintaining  order,  the  remodeling  of 
the  Cabinet  with  labor-union  participa- 
tion, and  disarmament  of  the  troops 
which  took  part  in  t  he  recent  coup  d'itat. 
The  Naples  Chamber  of  Labor  decides 
to  call  a  twenty-four-hour  general 
strike  as  a  protest  against  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  police  and  military  to 
put  down  the  strike  in  the  iron-works. 
Two  thousand  iron-workers  go  out,  de- 
mandinga 50-per-cent.  increase  in  wages. 

March  2(3. — Admiral  Ilorthy,  the  Regent 
of  Hungary,  according  to  a  Geneva 
report,  has  secretly  but  officially  offered 
the  Hungarian  throne  to  former  Em- 
peror Charles  of  Austria,  with  the  as- 
surance that  everything  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  return  of  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy. 
A  dispatch  from  Berlin  says  the  Cabinet 
of  Premier  Bauer  has  resigned.  Herman 
Miiller,  the  Foreign  Minister,  has  been 
authorized  by  President  Ebert  to 
organize  a  new  cabinet.  The  resigna- 
tion of  the  Bauer  Cabinet  was  due  to 
pressure  from  the  labor  federation,  and 
it  is  announced  that  labor  will  have  a 
strong  voice  in  the  new  Miiller  Cabinet. 

Chilien  newspapers  comment  adversely 
on  the  United  States  note  to  Chile 
regarding  the  recent  anti-Peruvian 
disturbances  in  Bolivia,  declaring  that 
it  gave  evidences  of  suspicion  that  Chile 
had  fostered  the  differences  between 
Chile  and  Peru. 

March  27. — A  Brussels  report  says  a  gen- 
eral mobilization  of  the  workers  in  the 
Ruhr  region    has   been   ordered    by    tin 

Central  Workmen's  Committee. 
A  London  report  says  one  hundred  Russian 
officers,  sent  to  German;  by  Premier 
Lenine.  are  assisting  in  the  operations 
of  the  German  workers'  army  before 
Wesel. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
sends  an  invitation  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  appoint  an  American 
representative  on  the  commission  which 
the  Council  is  sending  to  investigate 
conditions  in  Russia.  It  is  under- 
stood the  President  will  name  one  of 
the  numerous  American  trade  experts 
now  abroad  to  serve  unofficially  with 
the  Allied  Russian  Commission. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  3,500  three- 
inch  field-guns  have  been  found  by  the 

Inter-Allied  Commission  in  the  vicinity 
of    Berlin    and    that    altogether    12,000 

of  these  trims  have  been  discovered 
throughout  Germany,  as  well  as  6,000 

airplanes  intact.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  the  Germans 
should    now    have   only    204    ihree-inch 

suns  and  no  airplanes  whatever. 
The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ex- 
presses its  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  vote  of  518  to  70.  follow  ins.' 
the  debate  on  interpellations  as  to  the 
Government's  foreign  policy. 
March  29.  According  to  advices  reaching 
the    French    Foreign    Office,    regular 
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The  Way 

Search  out  retail  businesses 
that  have  scored  tremendous 
successes — in  every  instance 
you  will  find  firm  believers 
in  window  display.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  you'll  find 
they  have  wisely    installed 

ZOURI 

SAFETY  METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 

Superiority  in  construction 
provides  maximum  display 
valueand  exclusivepatented 
setting  features  insure  mini- 
mum breakage.  Because  of 
these  features  the  Zouri  key- 
set line  has  been 
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Underwriters'   Laboratories 

We  have  forty-five  distributors  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.    All  >. 
complete  Zouri  stocks  and  main- 
tain   construction    departmci  ' 
needs  will  have  prompt  attention. 
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iWhek  the 

heart  sings 

A LL  the  years  a  holiday 
-tV  at  San  Diego, 
California. 

Cool  summer  days  and  nights, 
the  blue  bay  and  ocean  sparkling 
at  your  feet,  miles  of  white 
beaches,  surf  bathing,  aqua- 
planing, yachting,  motoring — new 
recreations  for  each  new  day — 
are  just  a  part  of  life  for  the 
eighty  five  thousand  residents  of 
this  fast  growing  city. 

Its  many  miles  of  attractive 
homes  are  flower  garlanded  the 
year  round. 

You'll  find  all  that  life  can 
offer  at 

SanPfgP 

L^Jirornia 

Through  Pullman  cars  Chi- 
cago to  San  Diego  over  new  San 
Diego  and  Arizona  Railway, 
Rock  lslandand  Sout  hern  Pacific 
"Golden  State  Limited." 
Through  Imperial  Valley,  Mexico 
and  Carriso  Gorge. 


Se, id  coupon  for 
this  attractive 
free  booklet. 


Sin   Dirfo-Califarnia  Clab. 
110  Spreckrlt  Baildinf. 
San  Ditfo,  California 


Gtntlemen: — 1   should   lik, 

■oklct. 


"-trcci 


CURRENT  EVENTS 
Continued 


German  army  troops  to  the  number  of 

10.000  have  invaded  the  Ruhr  valley. 
France  immediately  called   the  atten- 
tion of  the  Allies  io  w  ha  i  is  described  as 
a  gross  violation  of  the  Peace  .Tr< 
and  urged  thai  action  be  taken. 

The  revolutionary  workmen  at  Essen 
decide  to  ask  the  Allies  to  intervene  in 

t  In  Ruhr  trouble  and  send  troop-  into 
the  district.  This  follows  the  receipt 
by  the  revolutionists  of  an  ultimatum 
from  tin1  Bberl  Governmenl  demanding 
recognition  of  tin    Berlin  ministry. 

March  30.  A  crisi>  ha-  arisen  in  Denmark 
owing  to  King  Christian'-  dismissal  of 
the  Zahle  Cabinet,  and  his  subsequent 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand  of 
the  Social  Democrats  for  its  reinstate- 
ment. The  opposition  to  the  Zahle 
( labinel  is  said  to  have  grown  mil  of  its 
submission  to  the  result  of  the  plebiscite 
in  the  second  zone  of  Schleswig,  w  here  the 
majority  of  the  people  voted  to  r<  main 

under  German  control.  th<>  the  Danes 
of  Flensburg  raised  a  protest,  insisting 
that  the  plebiscite  was  not  conducted 
fairly. 
France  abandons  her  demand  to  occupy 
the  neutral  /.one  and  consents  to  grant 
Germany  from  two  to  three  wicks  to 
employ  a  strong  force  in  the  disturbed 
Ruhr  ana.  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  to  the  German  National 
Assemblj  bj  Chancellor  Muller. 

DOMESTIC 

March  24. — Formal  withdrawal  of  all  re- 
strictions on  coal  distribution  is  made 
by  Director-General  of  Railroads  I  line-, 
who.  as  Fuel  Administrator,  notifies 
regional  and  coal  distribution  com- 
mittees that  they  will  cease  to  function 
on  April  1. 

The  Census  Bureau,  among  its  an- 
nouncements as  to  population  statistics, 
gives  the  population  of  Dayton.  Ohio, 
a-     L 53 ,830,    an    increase   of    :>7. '_'.">:;,   or 

33.1  per  cent,  over   1010. 

March  '_'."-.  An  increase  of  186,229  mem- 
bers for  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  states  is  noted  in  the  official 
census  contained  in  |thc  Catholic 
Directors  foi  1920.  Tin  United  states 
with  its  possessions  has  27,650.204 
members  of  the  Catholic  faith.  17,735,- 
,V>.'>  of  whom  are  in  t  he  United  States. 

March  27.     The   names  of  approximately 

L25    coal    operators,    miners,    or    others 

connected     with     the    coal     industry, 

nth   indicted  by  a  special  Federal 

grand  jur\    at    Indianapolis    for   alleged 

\  iolat  ion  of  the  l.e\ er  Act  and  eon- 
-pu  .in-  of  t  hi'  Federal  <  Criminal 

Code,      all'      made      public      1>.\       Federal 

officials.  The  miners  include  John  L. 
I  k    ■  is,      international       president,     and 

William     Green,    secretary  -  treasurer; 

t  In      o]  include     Thomas     T. 

Brewster,  of  Si    Louis,  chairman  of  tin 

■  ommittee;     Phil    II. 

Penna.  ol     1\  i  re   Haute,  spokesman   for 

the  operators  in  conferences  at  Wash- 
•  ;  l     S.  P<  :i  lio.lv .  of  Chicago, 

one    of    the    leaders   among    the    Hi 
opera  !• 
Senator    Moral),    of     Idaho,    introduce-    a 
lull   in   the  Senate  limiting  the  expendi- 
ture   of    an\     candidate    for    the    Pi 

tial    nomination    of    any    part}     to 
$10  000    in    each    Mat.  .    and    providing 

'nil  publicity  of  contributions. 

Man  h     8      Forty-nine  persons  are  known 

to    have    been    killed    and    one    hundred 

injured    by    tornadoes    sweeping    over 
including  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Missouri,    Wisconsi       0      ■     Mich 
irgia.  and  Alabama.     The  pro] 

Io--  .  ral     million 


March  29.    -The  possibility  of  a  soft-coal 
miners'  strike  is  averted  when  opera- 
tors and  miners  in  a  conference  in  New 
York     adopt     a     resolution,     making 
effective    April    l    the    wage    incri 
recommended    by  the  Federal  Bitumi- 
nous  Coal   Commission   and   appn 
by  President   \\  'ilson.     The  award 
tained   in    the    majority    re]  or 
President's    coal    commission    pro1 
for  a  wage  increase  of  27  p. 

The    Brotherhood  of   Locomotive    I 
in  er-  with  a  membership  of  60.000 
t  In  Brol  herhood  of  Firemen  and  Fngint  - 
men  with  a  membership  of  70,001 
eide    to    affiliate    with    the    American 
l'i  deration  of  Labor  at  the  n  ■ 
the    executive    council    of    tin 
tion  in  May.  according  to  an  annou 
men!  made  by  President  Gom] 

Ludwig    C.    A.    K.    Marten.-. 
Ambassador    of    the     Russian     - 
Government,  i-  arrested  in  Washin 
on  a  deportation  warrant  issued  bj 
Labor    Department.     'I  h<    action 

taken  as  the  result  of  the  di-c. 
an  nis    of    the    State    De|  artmen 
fresh    plots   for   the   overthrow   ol 
American  Government  by  armed  r. 
outlined    in    document-    seized    o 
Bolshevik     courier     en     r(n.'t,_     to 
United  States. 

The  Senate  adopts  a  commil 

mint    to   the    Post-office   Appropria 
Hill  pro\  iding  for  a  transcontinenta 
mail   route  between  New   \  ork  an< 
Francisco  via  Chicago  and  On 

The  Supreme  Court   in  deciding  app< 
brought  by  British  ship-owin  r-  upl 
the  constitutionality  of  tin    [j 
of  the  La  Follette  Seamen's  Act 
ing  to  the  payment  of  wages  to    i 
on    demand.       Federal    Court 
holding   that    the    provisions   appl 
foreign  ,-eamen  on  foreign  vessi  ,- 
in  American  ports  are  also   -   -   . 

March  :■!().     The  Judiciarj    Comm     ■ 

the   New   York   Assembly,   foi 
lengthy  trial,  by  a  vote  of  7 
mend  the  unseating  of  the  ti\i    - 
Assemblymen  suspended,  from 
semblj    some  time  ago.     Tin    • 
report   holds  that   the  Socialist 
"'disloyal    to    the    Governmenl    ol 
United   States   and    the   State 
'    York."    and    recommend-   further   I 
the  party  be  outlawed. 

Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoll,  wealth-  I 
adelphia  draft-dodger,  is  found  guill 
desertion     by    a     court     martial 

sentenced   to  .-erve  live  years 
at  hard  labor. 

Herbert  ( '.   Hoover,  in  a  telegrai 
Hoover  Republican  Club  of  Califi 

>a\  -     he     w  ill    accept     the     R<  pul 
nomination  for   President    "if  it    i 
that    the  issues  necessitate  it   and 
demanded."       This     is     hi-     tir-t 
declaration    that    he   might    aci 
nomination.       In      his     telegram     Mi 
Hoover     alines     himself     with      'ho- 
favoring  the  United  stati  s,  en  i 
the    League    of    Nations    with 
lion-     ''safeguarding     American     •■ 
t  urn-  and  interest.-." 

The    Mississippi    Senate    reconsider! 

d.  ei-ion  on  the  resolution  relatii 
ratification  of  woman  suffrage,  ami 
vote  of  2A  to  22  voices  its  approval 

is  believed  the  House  will  n 
it-  rejection  also,  and  that  tin 
tun  will  ratify  as  the  thirty-sixth  SI 

Unofficial  report-  as  to  the  result  of  tin 
tornadoes     which    swept     eight     i 
Sunda\  .  March  '_'s.  give  the  numl  i 
dead    a-    166.      The    prop.  •   M 

been  estimated  at   $15,000,000. 

Chicago    faces   a    general    strike   of  cit 
employees.        One       thousand      clerk? 
stenographers,    and     bookkee| 
alreadx      out.     as     are     four     hum 
garbage-handlers,  and  00  per  cei 
the    firemen    threaten    to    quit    unN- 
wage  advances  tire  granted 
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'•Iw,  T)»lc  c,„  '^oe   th^if'.1*    Act 


to 


:s;§gs      Rug 


r^/SD 


BEARING 


DRIVING 


'77»e  Shafer  Bearing  is  proving  a  decided 
saving  to  us,  not  only  in  the  cost  of  parts, 
but  in  money  earned  by  cars  being  in  service 


>* 


That  is  what  the  Troco  Nut  Butter  Company,  one  of  many 
large  fleet  owners  using  Shafers,  says  about  our  bearings. 
Ten  trucks — average  mileage  26,400 — average  load  1200 
pounds — "no  trouble  whatsoever — never  even  needed  adjust- 
ment since  their  installation." 

And  remember— these  were  TRUCKS— hired  drivers— any  kind  of  roads 

heavy  loads — no  such  tender  care  as  your  car  gets-.    Shafers  are  built 

to  take  the  punishment  of  rough  work^ guaranteed  without  reservation. 

Install  Shafers  in  your  front  wheels  now  and  avoid  having  your  car 
laid  up  for  bearing  replacements  in  the  middle  of  the  driving  season. 

If  you  own  any  of  the  cars  listed  in  the  column  to  the  right,  have 
your  garage  or  repair  man  equip  your  front  wheels  with  Shafers  and 
be  ready  for  any  road,  any  load,  all  the  time. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 

GeoDRailev  Co    (s.hafJ?  Ser") 

^ >  *-f  i-J        ^^       v^bi      \vice  Division/ 


4500-10  Ravenswood  Ave. 


New  York 
Omaha 


Detroit 
Denver 


Indianapolis 
San  Francisco 


Minneapolis 
Los  Angeles 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Dallas 

Seattle  Spokane  Portland 


***   Pr.p    TV""*- 

•   *   Ceo. 

Is  Your  Car  Here? 

OAKLAND  DODGE 

ROAMER 


AH.,'  i  1920 

MAXWELL 

1914  IE  16  17  1>>  19-20 
CHRVUm  FT 


All  ■ 

FORD 
ALLEN 


AUBURN 
VIM  TRUCK 
Scrippi-Booth 


CHEVROLET 

UO  I    I  I    Bal  v  Qrand 

OVERLAND 

IB.  90 

DORT 
1 1  i  n  -  n,  is 

BUICK  BRISCOE 

•S,  lyi6  1.  in  „10<l.li 

HAYNES 

■  ■  ii 
1916-ie-u 

Shafers  arc  exact  replacements  for  cup 
and  cone  or  roller  bearings  in  the  front 
wheels  of  above  cars.  No  mechanical 
change  in  spindle  or  hub  necessary. 
Easy  to  install — adjustable  for  wear. 

Shafer  Concave  Rollers  are  set  at  an 
i  ngle  in  such  a  manner  that  they  take 
side  thrust  as  well  as  top  or  radial 
load  without   damage. 


Cup  and   cone  bear- 
ing! have  only  a 
point  odd 
on  ball. 


Shafer  Roller  Bear 
ontact 

on  full  length 


J  "    |  )] 


100% Load  Capacity  From.  Any  Angle 
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House-Cleaning  Time — The  Time 


To  Equip  Your  Kitchen  With 


"We 


-E 


ar-nver 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 


» 


Just  think  how  much  more  attractive  and  modern  your 
kitchen  will  be  if  you  equip  it  with  a  set  of  u Wear-Ever' ' 
aluminum  cooking  utensils. 


"  Wear-Ever "  utensils  add  to  the 
bright,  cheerful  atmosphere  of  the 
kitchen  because  they  are  so  cleanly 
and  silver-like.  They  help  make 
the  kitchen  the  inviting  place  it 
should  be — as  up-to-date  as  are  the 
other  rooms  of  your  home. 

"  Wear-Ever fi  utensils  are  made 


from  hard,  thick  sheet  aluminum- 
without    joints    or    seams.     Cannot 
chip — cannot    rust — are    pure    and 
safe. 

Figuring  the  cost  of  "Wear-Ever" 
utensils  on  the  basis  of  the  years 
they  last,  they  are  the  most  econom- 
ical utensils  you  can  buy. 


WEAR-EVE* 
ALUfHNUM 


Replace    utensils   that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear- Ever" 


WEAR-EVE* 
ALUWNUM 


TRADEMARK 


TRADEMARK 

Look,  for  the  "Wear-Ever"  trade  mark,  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil. 
The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  Dept.  10,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


In  Canada  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  by  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ont 


tmmimm 
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Wllllllll Ill Ill 


At  the  sign  of 
Ye  Jolly  Little  Tailor 


Back  of  every  custom  tailored  suit 
we   make   to   individual  measure 

— there's  a  vast  organization  of  skilled  tailors 
functioning  as  a  single  unit 

— a  buying  power  that  commands  the  utmost 
consideration  of  the  world's  best  woolen  mills 

And  these  factors,  coupled  with  the  immense 
scope  of  its  distribution,  brings  to  you 


U\  a  matter  for 
congratu  lotion 
when      they     ask — 


TAILORING 

the  best  of  custom  tailoring  service,  at  a  fair  price 

There's  an  Ed.  V.  Price  &  Co.  dealer  in  your  com 
munity   ready   to  show   you   the   new    woolens   and 
styles.     It  you  don't  know  who  he  is,  ask  us. 

1/  rile  J\>i   ii  ri>/>\    oj  "Wi  ii  '-    Fog3         the  /><>.". 

ilrrss.      Id.   I  .  Price  &   <  <>..  Department    />.  Chicago 
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The  Summer  Quarter 

Courses  are  equivalent  in  educational 
and  credit  value  to  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  undergraduate  eollee.es,  the  graduate 
schools  and  the  professional  schools  provide 
courses  in  Arts.  Literature,  Science,  Common  e 
and  Administration,  Education,  Law,  Divinity 
and  Medicine. 

Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  as  study. 
Golf,  tennis,  rowing,  etc.  Two  great  parks  and 
Lake  Michigan  within  walking  distance. 

Students  may  register  for  either  term  or  both. 

lit  Term — June  21 — July  28 
2nd  Term — July  29      Sept.  3 

Write  for  comph  It  announcement 

£hr    ltmurnittij  nf  (Duraiui 

CHICAGO.    ILLINOIS 


n7iYiYivrrrt'iYiYri,rrfrn'ivn,nTt,r>ir-''»,:i'v''i,»,''ivi,.'ivi'.'ra 


GIRLS'  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

\il.im-  A  Hoover  Sts.,  Los  ingeles, California 

Twenty-ninth  year  opens  September  thirtieth. 
Fully  accredited,  offering  courses  as  follows:  Sub- 
FTeshinan,  <  iollege-Preparatory,  <  leneral,  special, 
and  Posl  '■  duate  Beautiful  Spanish  buildings 
with  patios  and  arcades  make  out-door  no  a  reality. 
Additional  buildings  read]  bj  September.  Illus- 
■    italogue. 

HISS    PAHSONS     \M>    tOSS    DENNEN,    PRINCIPALS. 

Lady    Jane    Grey  School  for    Girls 

Ad- 
I   work  lor   High  School  gl  Mumc.  Business 

ELLA  VIRGINIA  JONES.  A.B..  Principal  Binghamlon.  New  York 

STAMMERING 

effected  at  Bogoe  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  only. 

i  training  of 

brain  with 

I  book  with  lull 

to  all   stammerer*.      Addreat  Benjamin  N.  Bofue,  President. 
427ft  Boga*  Building,  Indis.ns.polU,  Indiana. 

STAMMER 

If  von  itammer  nttrn'J  no  ■tammering  school  till  you  get 

my  mjj  new  FREE  boob  '  moat 

(ul  school  in  the  rm»  of  defective 

■peccb  U  iitc  today. 

North  Western  School  for  Slanmerrr.,  lac..  2319  Grsnd  Are  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

PROTFrT  yourrighta,  V  Inven- 

*    rvv/  1  H.V-  a    tlon".  which  eatabllah 

eptlon  of  yo  on     Prompt,  personal 

Preltmli 

J.  REANEY  KELLY,  819F  Bouthsro  Bid*.  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years 

thorough,     v  omph'tr.     and 

finish  in  t  \« 
Ug*   tntrcince   trautre  mrnn. 


!  hf*  faculties  o(  univi  i 

e  t .  Sr  n  1 1 

I  and  lull   particulars, 
now. 


i   what- 


THE   DIGEST  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP  DIRECTORY  INDEX 

VY/F.  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools,  colleges  and  summer  camps  whose 
vv  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  in  April.  The  April  3rd  issue  contains  a  descriptive  an- 
nouncement of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured 
by  school  manager  is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school  or  camp, 
Sge  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.    Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  and  COLLEGES 
FOR  WOMEN 

The  Ely  School Greenwich,  Conn- 
Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C- 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Brenau  College-Conservatory.  .Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the  Woods,  Ind. 
Maryland  College  for  Women. Lutherville,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Forest  Glen,  Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Choate  School Boston,  M 

Howard  Seminary.  .  .West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College tries,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place Summit,  N 

Highland  Manor N(  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School.  .  .  Binghamton  N .  "i  . 
Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 
Ossining  School.  .  .Ossining-on-Huds  on,   N .   Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School Tough.  .     ,i  . 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

The  Knox  School. Tarrytown-on- 1;  '      'i  . 

Beechwood  School Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Devon  Manor Pa. 

Highland  Hall    Hollidaysburg.  Pa. 

Tinden  Hall  Seminary I.itiiz.  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz  School,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Brvn  Ma 

The  Cowles  School •    i.  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swart  hmore.  Pa. 

Ward-Belmont  Seminary Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax  Hall  1<  ,         \  .1 

Hollins  Collet;.  Hollins 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminar-.  ilinton,  \  a. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lynchburg,  Ya. 

Southern  Seminary Bu>  \  a. 

Stuart  Hall      Staunton,  \  . 

Sullins  College    Bristol,  \  a. 

S  .o'ci  Br. ar  College  Briar,  Va. 

I.ewisburg  Seminan  Lewisburg,  \\ 

BOYS-  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Milford  School  Milford,  Conn. 

lakrl'or.-.i  Academy  ,  .Lake  Forest,  UL 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Ml 

Deerfield  Academy    I  >. .  -'■.   ,j,   M 

Wilhraham  Academy  \\  ilhranam.  Mass. 

Wo:  idemy Worcesti 

Peddie  Institute  BightBtown,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla  1 1  ha. ...  V  ,i 

Itvmg  School  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  \  ■>  . 
Mercersburg  Academy  Meroersburg,  Pa. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 
Hitchcock  M  lemy     San  Rafael,  Cal. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Prep  hool 

ttington,  D.  C. 
Culver  Military  Acadenv  illver,  Ind. 

Shattuck  School  iribault,  Minn. 

Bordentown  Military  Inst   ..  Borden  town,  N 
Manlius.  St.  John's  School  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  Mohegan  I-ake,  N.  V. 
St.  Jonn's  Military  Oc  •  ag  n-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Fishburne  Military  School        \\  Ya. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy      Fronl   Koval.  Ya. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  and  CAMPS  for  BOYS 

Culver  Summer  Schools Culver,  Ind. 

Bear  Mountain  Camp Harrison,  M  •. 

The  Kineo  Camps Harrison.  Me. 

Camp  Waganaki East  Stoneham.  Me. 

Camp  Winnecook Unity,  Me. 

Winona  Camps Denmark.  Me 

Bob- White Ashland, 

Georgia  Military  Academy's  Camp 

Highland  Lake,  \ 

Camp  Wachusett Hol.iern.-s.  N.   H 

Camp  Champlain Lake  Champlain.  N.  Y. 

Dan  Beard  Camp Flushing.  N.  Y. 

Ethan  Allen.  .  _ Saugeru.s.  N.  Y. 

Kyle  Camp    Catskills,  N.  V 

Petite  France New  York  City 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine .  .Adirondack*.  N".  Y. 

Camp  Wake  Robin Woodland,  N.  Y . 

Camp  Kawasawa 

Cumberland  River  Bluffs,  Tenn. 
Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  Alta,  W.  \  a. 

CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Camp  Cowasset North  Falmouth. 

Sargent  Camps Cambridge,  M..-- 

Sea  Pines    Brev. 

Camp  Nakanawa 

Cumberland  Mountains.  Tenn. 

Camp  Minnetonka Monmouth,   Me. 

Camp  Teconnet China.  Me. 

Wyonegonic I  >.  nmark.  Me. 

Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska.  N.  C. 

The  Tall  Pines Bennington.  N     II. 

Nytis  Lodge Adirondacks,  N.  Y. 

Pine  Tree  Camp Pocono  Mountains,  Pa. 

Camp  Farwell Wells  River,  Vl 

The  Teela-Wooket  Camps Koxbury,  Yt. 

Camp  Winneshewauka Lunenburg,  Vt. 

Wynona Kairi. .  .  \  1 . 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

American  College  of  Physical  Education 

Chicago,  III. 

Harvard  Dental  School Bo- 

The  Sargent  School  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Elizabeth  General  Hospital,  Tr.  School 

Elisabeth,  N.  J. 
Russell  Sage  College  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  School Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  (Co-Ed. ) 

Northwestern  University   ..  .    .  .    Evanston,  111. 

FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Stewart  Home  Training  School   Frankfort,  Ky. 
Parkside  Home  School. .  Muskegon,   Mich. 

The  Bancroft  School  Haddonheld,  \.  J. 

Devereux  Manor  Berwvn,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School  Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children     .Koslyn,    Pa. 

STAMMERERS 

Bogue  Institute  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute.      Boston.  Mass. 
North-Western  School,  Inc.  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 


Colorado  School  of  Mines 
Bliss  Electrical  School 


Golden,    Colo. 
Wa-shington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Burdett  College  Boston,  Mass. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School.  .  .    Detroit,  Mich. 
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Roll  Call 

of  White  Truck  Fleets 
In  Actual  Service 


THE  White  Annual  Roll  Call  has 
become  an  institution  in  the  motor 
truck  industry.  Year  after  year,  actual 
figures  show  the  growth  of  White  fleets 
among  owners  operating  ten  or  more 
White  Trucks. 

No  more  impressive  evidence  could 


be  given  of  the^r  dependability,  dur- 
ability and  economy  in  all  lines  of 
business. 

These  owners  know  truck  value. 
They  increase  their  White  equipment 
steadily  because  White  Trucks  steadily 
do  the  most  work  for  the  least  money. 


There  are  3,691  White  Fleets,  comprising  40,919  trucks, 
exclusive  of  single  truck  installations. 


1910   1911    1912     1913 


Abbotts  Alderney  Dairies,  Inc.  0 

Abraham  &  Straus  0 

A»  me  Cash  Stores  0 

J.N.  Adam  &  Co.  0 

City  of  Akron,  Ohio  0 

Akron  Pure  Milk  Co.  0 

Akron  Storage  &  Cont'n'g  Co.  0 

Alabama  Cora  Cola  Bottling  Co.  0 

Alexander  &  Walling  0 

B.  Mi m. in  &  Company  0 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Am.  Interests  0 

Amer.  Agricultural  Chem.  Co.  0 

American  Amh.  Field  Service  0 

American  Can  Company  0 

American  Petroleum  Company  0 

American  Railway  Express  0 

American  Red  Cross  Society  0 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  0 

American  Stores  Company  0 

Am.  War  Relief  Clearing  House  0 

Ammen  Transportation  Co.  0 

Anchor  Cartage  Co.  0 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass'n  0 

Arlington  Mills  0 

Armour  &  Company  0 

Associated  Bell  Telephone  Cos.  0 

•Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.  0 

City  of  Atlanta  0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(I 
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0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

4 

I 
(I 

3 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

1 

0 
4 
0 
3 
0 
1 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
30 
6 
8 
6 


1 

0 
1 

8 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 
0 
7 
0 
14 
0 
5 
9 
0 
7 
0 
0 
1 
51 
30 
13 
8 


1914      1915 

4        6 


0 
1 
8 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 

33 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

23 

0 

5 

14 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

63 

46 

23 

10 


0 
3 
8 
1 
6 
0 
0 
0 

67 

2 

1 

0 

8 

0 

27 

0 

6 

14 

2 

9 

0 

I 

2 

84 

84 

29 

10 


1916 

7 

0 

3 

8 

4 

6 

2 

0 

2 
92 

2 

5 

1 
33 

0 
88 

0 
10 
15 
18 
II 

2 
17 

2 

165 

311 

37 

11 


1917 

8 
10 

4 

8 

5 

6 

5 

1 

3 
92 
16 

8 
22 
56 
12 
98 
86 
16 
29 
32 
II 

5 
19 
11 
226 
447 
40 
11 


To- 
1918   .!..> 


8 

10 

5 

10 

8 

6 

5 

1 

5 

93 

20 

9 

22 

66 

26 

HI 

122 

20 

37 

32 

32 

8 

19 

12 

2S9 

477 

88 

15 


14 
17 
10 
17 
11 
13 
10 
12 
10 
93 
25 
17 
22 
70 
26 
121 
123 
23 
81 
32 
32 
12 
20 
13 
309 
517 
127 
II 


To- 

1910  1911  1911   |9|t   m<   l»IJ   l*l»   1*19   l»l«  da, 

Atlanta  Baggage  &  Cab  Co.  00000006       10  10 

Atlanta  Choro-Cola  Bottling  Co.  000000000  13 

Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Corporation  o      o      o      is      IS      IS      20      27      34  «t> 

Atlantic  Refining  Company  I        4       9        31        67       86     184     275     324  34S 

Atlas  Powder  Co.  0000000          3          o  12 

Auto  Livery  Company  0      o     o       o       o       o      is      is      is  II 

TheBailej  Company  o      i      3       6       6      13      16      i:      20 

Oliver  H.  BalT  Co.  0000S6699|| 

City  of  Baltimore  0       3       4         7       14       14       29       30       31  34 

Baltimore  Transit  Company  000         0         0         1          I       20       20  20 

Barker  Bros.,  Inc.                        "000         0         0         0         0         0         1  U 

The  Bairett  Company  0       0       0         0         0         0       II        I?       I«  21 

Bcllcvuc  &  Allied  Hospitals  0       0       0         I         3         9       IS       19       |9  24 

Bernheimer  Bros.  0       0       2         3         3         3         3         3         «  !• 

Best  &  Company  ooo       o       o       o       o       otv 

Sam'l  Bingham's  Sons  Mfg    Co.  0       0        2          3          4          4          *        10        10  1* 

William  Bingham  Gotnpanj  ooo        o        0        oi6i"20 

Biim'h'm  Chero-Col.i  Bolt.  Co.  000000022  27 

Black  &  White  St  Town  Taiia  o      o     o      2«>      40      ~t>    im     IS1     ISI 

Blak*  Motor  Trucking  Co.  ooo        o        o        o       13       i>      2*  2* 

BlOCk  &  kuhl  Co.  0       0       0          0         0          I          3          I          •  M 

Bogftl  •  Buhl,  Inc.  0       8      10        IS        23        24        24        24 

Bohion  ■Hum  Coal  B  00577777      it  i* 

Henry  Boech  Compaaj  2     8      8       4      to      to      n      12      12  12 

City  of  Boston  •       2       *       IS       IT       II        l»        I'        22  22 

Bradford  Baking  Company  000          0        20        2>        2»        it.        2*  2* 

The  Brand!  Company  0       0       0          0         0          0          I        10        25  25 

BrOCktOn  Transportation  Co.  •0000000          7  U 


•Eiclu«l\c  ot  aubsidlary  or  affiliated  companlt*  Indhldualty  luinl. 

Confirmed  on  following  pages 
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Roll 

of  White  Truck  Fleets 


To- 
1910  1911  1912  1913  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918   day 


To- 
1910  1911  1912  1913  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918  day 


Brooklyn  Alcatraz  Asphalt  Co. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

Bry-Block  Mercantile  Co. 

M.  Burkhardt  Brewing  Co. 

P.  H.  Butler  Company 

Cable  Draper  Baking  Co. 

Caddo  Parish,  Louisiana 

California  Baking  Company 

Calif.  Central  Creameries,  Inc. 

California  Packing  Corp. 

California  Truck  Co. 

J.  Calvert's  Sons 

Canfield  Oil  Co. 

Canton  Storage  &  Transfer  Co. 

Carolina  Public  Service  Co*. 

Carstens  Packing  Co. 

Carter  Oil  Co. 

W.  A.  Chambers  Co. 

Chapin-Sacks  Corp. 

Chattanooga  Chero-Cola  Bot.  Co. 

•Chcro-Cola  Bottling  Companies  0 

The  Chero-Cola  Co. 

City  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Fire  Insurance  Board 

Cincinnati  Coca  Cola  Bott.  Co. 

Cincinnati  Motor  Terminals  Co. 

City  Ice  Delivery  Co. 

Clark's  Bus  Line 

Clearing  House  Parcel  Del.  Co. 

City  of  Cleveland 

Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company 

Cleveland-Akron  Bus  Line  Co. 

Cleveland  Build.  Sup.  &  Brick  Co.  0 

Cleveland  Coca  Cola  Bott.  Co. 

Cleveland  Electric  Ilium.  Co. 

The  Cleveland  Press 

Cleveland  Provision  Company 

Cleveland  Transfer  Company 

Cleveland  &  Sandusky  Brew.  Co. 

•Coca  Cola  Bottling  Companies 

The  Coca  Cola  Co. 

The  Coca  Cola  Co.  (Canada) 

R.  II.  Comey  Co. 

Commercial  Transfer  Co. 

Con.  Gas,  El.  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Consolidated  Rendering  Co. 

Continental  Oil  Company 

Crew  Lerlck  I 

Crystal  Park  I  umber  Co. 

Cuban  Government 

<  imI.iIiv  Pai  king  Company 

Culbertson  Pros.  Company 

Danni  miller  GfOCerj  Co. 

Dominion  of  Cau.iil.i 

B.  I.  DuPonl  .!>•  Nemours  Pdir.  Co. 

East  Ohio  Gai  <  ompanj 
Eastern  Torpedo  Company 

T.  Eaton  Company.  Ltd. 
Emeriik  Motor  Huh  Company 

Empire  Gai  ft  Fuel  Co. 
Brie  Sarvfc ,.  Co. 
Tin  Fairbanks  Co. 
Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 
Owen  11.  Fay  I  Ireij  I  ompany 
Penwaj  Garage  Companj 
Pireetone  1  i  r  «•  ft  Rubber  Co. 
Fly  &  llobson  Comp.un 
Foster  ft  KIi'imt,  Inc. 
Prank  ft  Sedei 
Harry  v    Pranki 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Inc. 
Freedom  t)il  Works  Company 
General  B  iking  ('ompany 
General  Cigar  Co. 
General  I'etroleum  Company 


n 

0 

0 

2 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Georgia  Fruit  Exchange 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

37 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

11 

Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co. 

0 

0 

1 

3 

7 

7 

18 

22 

24 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  (Milwaukee) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

7 

13 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

5 

11 

Gimbel  Brothers  (New  York) 

0 

20 

26 

46 

59 

59 

62 

62 

71 

71 

ii 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

6 

11 

12 

12 

Gimbel  Brothers  (Philadelphia) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

13 

n 

n 

tl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

22 

23 

23 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

13 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Co. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

17 

21 

Adolf  Gobel,  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

30 

35 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

11 

J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co. 

0 

0 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

12 

12 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

11 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

4 

6 

9 

11 

12 

17 

19 

22 

25 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

4 

17 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

15 

22 

I! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Gray  Construction  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

10 

12 

12 

i) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

11 

13 

18 

18 

19 

0 

II 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

9 

11 

Greenfield  El.  Light  &  Power  Co. 

0 

3 

6 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

14 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

11 

11 

Greenville  Coca  Cola  Bott.  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Gulf  Refining  Company 

0 

1 

9 

29 

81 

172 

463 

563 

663 

755 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

10 

Halle  Brothers  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

13 

13 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

2 

5 

12 

A.  Hamburger  &  Sons,  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

21 

28 

James  A.  Hamilton 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

12 

The  Hardware  &  Supply  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

30 

62 

96 

179 

Fred  Harvey 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

32 

Haverty  Furniture  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

7 

12 

18 

18 

n 

0 

0 

1 

4 

10 

27 

38 

47 

47 

Hawaii  County,  T.  H. 

0 

0 

2 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

16 

17 

0 

0 

s 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

19 

26 

35 

n 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

16 

The  Higbee  Company 

2 

4 

5 

6 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

lb 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

16 

Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co. 

0 

1 

3 

5 

6 

8 

10 

9 

12 

15 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

5 

8 

8 

11 

Joseph  Home  Company 

5 

12 

15 

24 

33 

39 

42 

42 

42 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

12 

12 

J.  L.  Hudson  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

17 

20 

20 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

10 

14 

15 

Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

0 

4 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

17 

1) 

2 

7 

14 

15 

19 

23 

32 

36 

43 

Huebner  Toledo  Breweries  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

11 

It 

6 

7 

9 

14 

15 

19 

21 

39 

45 

54 

E.  V.  Hull 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

52 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

10 

14 

19 

51 

Huntsville  Coca  Cola  Bott.  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Illinois  Pub.  &  Printing  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

17 

23 

23 

40 

Imperial  Oil  Company,  Ltd. 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

42 

43 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Indep'n't  Brewing  Co.  of  Pgh. 

1 

1 

2 

5 

5 

11 

28 

36 

42 

4* 

1) 

1 

2 

3 

7 

7 

11 

13 

15 

29 

Independent  Torpedo  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

It 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

19 

20 

City  of  Indianapolis 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

II 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

10 

15 

17 

24 

J.  S.  Ivins'  Son,  Inc. 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

5 

7 

7 

7 

10 

0 

3 

6 

11 

24 

34 

67 

108 

164 

204 

Johnson  Oil  Refining  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

11 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

15 

Jones  Store  Company 

0 

2 

2 

5 

6 

10 

14 

17 

17 

19 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

13 

Kaufmann  Dept.  Store,  Inc. 

0 

0 

10 

16 

24 

44 

80 

80 

66 

59 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

9 

9 

12 

Kaufmann  &  Baer  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

40 

45 

51 

59 

bO 

to 

I) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

7 

10 

Kennicott-Patterson  Transf.  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

It 

1 

3 

6 

8 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

C.  D.  Kenny  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

41 

45 

5t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

17 

17 

Kingan  &  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

6 

13 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

19 

25 

34 

38 

The  Kirk  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

It 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

5 

25 

Theodor  Kundtz  Company 

3 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

17 

17 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

b 

6 

12 

LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

J.  William  Lee  &  Son 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

13 

13 

0 

0 

2 

6 

8 

10 

21 

24 

27 

42 

Fred  T.  Ley  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

10 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

12 

11 

Leyte  Land  Transportation  Co. 

0 

0 

3 

6 

10 

12 

14 

14 

14 

14 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

b 

12 

12 

12 

Liberty  Baking  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•u 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

Lime-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  S.  C. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

lb 

20 

20 

Lit  Brothers,  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

26 

27 

28 

11 

0 

0 

1 

.< 

5 

5 

10 

11 

11 

Loom- -W  lies  Biscuit  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

II 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

10 

Is 

20 

25 

Los  Angeles  Brewing  Company 

0 

0 

2 

7 

13 

14 

15 

17 

17 

IS 

0 

s 

13 

II 

15 

IS 

20 

20 

20 

25 

Los  Angeles  Creamery  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

9 

11 

14 

16 

lb 

Los  Angeles  Ice  &  Cold  Stor.  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

10 

11 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

(.1 

77 

II.  C.  Lytton  ft  Sons  (The  Hub) 

0 

b 

7 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

McCreery  &  Company 

b 

b 

8 

8 

8 

11 

15 

15 

15 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

G.  M.  McKelvey  Company 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

8 

18 

18 

18 

17 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

R.  II     M.u  \  .s.  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

13 

23 

M 

M 

24 

Mandel  Brothers 

0 

9 

10 

15 

16 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

0 

0 

19 

19 

29 

29 

39 

39 

30 

37 

City  of  Manila 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

7 

8 

11 

11 

12 

0 

0 

n 

1 

1 

2 

6 

12 

lb 

18 

A.  C.  Marshall  ("ompany 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

18 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

10 

State  of  Massachusetts 

0 

1 

4 

4 

4 

5 

11 

11 

11 

11 

0 

2 

4 

4 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

The  Maj  (  ompany 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

15 

26 

26 

27 

40 

0 

n 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

19 

Mrs  lha    Transportation  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

18 

20 

23 

1 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

b 

lb 

lb 

lb 

Mel  ropolltan  Coal  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

J 

7 

,    9 

10 

13 

18 

2h 

Michel  in    lire  Company 

0 

1 

2 

3 

3 

9 

11 

11 

11 

14 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Ruins  of  McCoy 
\  Hall,   Johns   Hop- 
kins   University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Allsteel  Safe  as 
found  in  the  ruins  of 
Johns  Hopkins  fire. 


Same Allsteel  Safe 
after  being  opened, 
uith  even  the  Liberty 
Bonds  unharmed. 


In  the  million-dollar  fire  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  last 
Thanksgiving  Day,  was  an  Allsteel 
Safe  containing  papers  of  great  value. 
It  was  five  days  before  the  ruins 
cooled  sufficiently  to  be  searched.  An 
old  -  fashioned  cast  -  iron  safe  was 
found,  burst  open.     The  Allsteel  Safe 


had  lain  five  days  .in  a  bed  of 
hot  embers.  Steel  girders  had  fallen 
on  it.  Yet  its  contents,  absolutely 
uninjured,  included  $5,500  worth  of 
Liberty  Bonds,  currency,  and  in- 
valuable records.  The  Allsteel  Safe 
guarded  its  con  ten  ts  and  ca  me  through 
this  terrible  fire  intact. 


t/U'CiieeC 


Tyfical  inltrior  arranttmrnt  of  oh  Allxecl 
Undtrwrtfn'  Clan  H  Saft 


CURIOUSLY  enough,   many  men  who  have 
built  up  a  fine  business  by  their  brains  do 
not  use  their  brains  to  protect  their  business. 

Yet  records  are  the  life-blood  of  a  busim 
and  they  are  not  insurable.  Contracts,  price 
lists,  cost  sheets,  mailing  lists,  the  organized 
data  and  information  yon  have  spent  years  in 
gathering-  such  things  are  priceless,  and  they 
are  inflammable.  Every  minute  of  every  day 
in  the  year  someone's  building  burns  down. 

Nor  is  it  necessarj  to  run  such  a  risk  in  this 
age  of  steel.  In  an  Allsteel  Safe  your  papers  will 
be  secure  and  unharmed  through  the  fire  that 
iii.t \  visit  you.  The  Allsteel  Class  B  Safe  pass 
the  Underwriters'  gruelling  test,  a  far  harder 
ordeal  than  it  is  likely  to  be  subjected  to  if  your 
place  burns  dow  n. 

Notwithstanding  its  perfect  protection,  the 
Allsteel  Class  B  is  the  lightest  safe  of  this  type 
made;    has    greater  interior  capacity  than  any 
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Ruim  of  Georges 
Creek -Parker  Coal 
Co.,Frosthtrg,  Md. 


I 


SameAlltti  •  :  Sa/t 
after  i  tied, 

with  foments  intact. 


All  steel  Saft 
fallh  'fo>id 

floor  of  building. 


When  fire  destroyed  the  orifices  of 
the  Georges  Creek-Parker  Coal  Co. 
at  Frostburg,  Md.,  an  Allsteel  Safe, 
containing  records  and  money,  fell 
27  feet  to  the  basement,  where 
falling  walls  buried  it  to  a  depth 
of  nine  feet.  It  was  subjected  to 
the  direct  heat  of  the  fire  for  three 


hours  and  then  lay  in  a  smoldering 
mass  for  thirty  houi  .  Notwith- 
standing the  terrific  heat,  the  fall, 
and  the  water,  when  the  doors 
were  thrown  back  all  contents  were 
found  in  perfect  condition.  Every 
other  occupant  of  the  building  lost 
everything. 


Safes 


Protection 


ther  safe  of  similar  type;  and  you 
in  select  the  interior  arrangement 
i  suit  your  own  needs. 

Whereas  the  old  cast-iron  safe 
as  heavy,  bulky  and  not  fireproof, 
be  electrically  welded  Allsteel  not 
nly  affords  protection  in  the  mod- 
rn  sense,  but  is  an  article  of  furni- 
ure  to  grace  any  office. 

See  the  newAllsteel Class  B  Under- 
writers' Safe  at  your  dealer's,  and 
ou  will  agree  that  it  is  the  most 
aodern,  most  moderately  priced 
nd  highest  grade  safe  you  can  buy. 
)o  not  run  risks  that  are  very  great 


and  wholly  needless,  but  take  a 
modern  man's  pride  in  being  ad- 
equately protected. 

Allsteel  filing  cabinets,  desks, 
tables,  and  shelving  belong  with  suc- 
cess. Some  of  the  most  prominent 
firms  in  the  nation  have  Allsteel 
equipment — firms  like  the  Guaran- 
ty Trust  Company,  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  Great  Northern  Railroad  Co. 
You  will  take  added  pride  in  your 
office  with  Allsteel  furniture. 

It  is  really  worth  a  call  at  the  All* 
steel  store  in  your  town  or  a  letter 
for  our  88-page  illustrated  catalogue. 


U'hm  th*  dmmr  »f  sm 
CI*  i  • 

in  c  dmwr   <«» 

■ 
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The  General^  Fi  rep  roofing  Compani 

NewYork  Chicago  Boston       Y()  U  I  \0  'S't  O  W    /  7  ,  Oil  l  O       Washington  Ath.nta         Sca)i 


Dealers  in  All  Principal  Cities 


U 

Seattle 


I 

rrnJtmt    t 
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IJou  Buy  Accomplishment 


WHEN  you  deal  with  Blaw- 
Knox  Company,  you  buy  more 
than  a  bucket  Type  X  or  Y  or  Z. 
You  employ  an  organization  which 
will  furnish  the  best  equipment  to 
move  that  sand,  stone  or  gravel 
from  cars  to  storage  and  from  stor- 
age to  trucks. 

The  Blaw  Clamshell  bucket  is  so 
sound  in  its  principle  and  construc- 
tion and  so  positive  in  its  operation, 
that  Blaw-Knox  Company  can  carry 
its  service  to  this  extreme. 

When  you  have  loose  bulk  ma- 
terial, of  any  kind,  todigor  rehandle, 
are  you  merely  going  to  buy  a  clam- 
shell, -or  call  in  an  organization 
whose  engineering  skill  and  experi- 


ence concentrated  on  such  work  al- 
lows it  to  assume  full  responsibility? 

Blaw-Knox  Company  cannot  sep- 
arate its  service  from  its  products. 

Whether  furnishing  steel  towers 
for  a  high-tension  line,  Knox  pat- 
ented water-cooled  appliances  for 
high-temperature  furnaces,  steel 
forms  for  concrete  construction,  in- 
dustrial plants  or  mill  buildings, 
Blaw-Knox  Company  outlines  the 
ideal  results  to  attain — and  then 
attains  them. 

This  principle  of  doing  business 
is  basic.  It  applies  to  all  Blaw- 
Knox  products. 

Are  you  interested  in  such  a 
service? 


BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY,   Pittsburgh 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

These   products   are   built   and   trade-marked   by    Blaw-Knox   Company 


BLAW   STEEL   FORMS   foi    all  kinda    ol    con 
te  work — sewers,  tunnels,  aqueducts,  .Inns 
culverts,  bridi  ning  walls  build 

ings  and  warehouses,  columns,  Roots,   Founds 
dons,  manholi  piers,  roads, 

sidewalks 

BLAW    CLAMSHELL    BUi  ind   Auto- 

matic  Cablewaj    Plant  i    foi    digging   i,n''    " 
handling   earth,    sand,    gravel,    •  lime 

ip,  slag,  cinders,  fertili 

PRUDENTIAL  SECTIONAL  STEEL  BUILD- 
INGS. 


KNOX  PATENTED  WATER-COOLED  1 

Door  Frames,  Ports.  Bulkheads.  Front  and 
Back  Wall  Coolers.  Reversing  Valves,  etc..  for 
Open  Hearth,  Glass  and  Copper  Furnaces; 
i  cooled  standings,  shields,  and  boshes  for 
Sheet  and  Tin  Mills. 

FABRICATED  STEEL — Manufacturing  plants, 
bridges,  crane  runways,  trusses. 

TOWERS — for     supporting     hit;li  tension     trans- 
mission lines. 

PLATE  WORK— Riveted  and  welded  steel  plate 
products  of  every  description. 


75  Ton  Open 
llnirth  I  m  inn  »■ 
fully  t'qtiippt'il 
t.  'th  KnOM  Fat* 
tntmd  Hater- 
coot  cil     .\ppti- 

I     —    III  ihn  ■ 
In  m     Steel      fit. 

Stmlton.  I'. i 


BLAW-KNOX    COMPANY 
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PAI 


The  iMosi  Serviceable  Truck  in  ^America 

OTOR   TRUC 


THE  superiority  of  Paige  Motor  Trucks 
from  the  standpoint  of  economical  and 
dependable  performance  was  not  attained  by 
imitation. 

In  building  Paige  Trucks  we  have  always 
prided  ourselves  on  being  leaders,  not  followers. 
We  have  constantly  looked  forward  rather 
than  backward.  We  have  thought  less  about 
the  recorded  accomplishments  of  the  past  than 
about  the  possible  achievements  of  the  future. 

This  conception  of  our  duty  as  progressive 
truck  builders  finds  definite  expression  in  the 
originality  of  Paige  truck  design. 


Throughout  its    construction,  the    Paige  | 

sesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  qualities  o\  stam- 
ina, strength  and  mechanical  excellence.  Into  it 
are  built  the  essentials  for  rendering  efficient 
haulage   service  under  all   of   the  widely  vary 
ing  conditions  of  modern  truck  usage. 

As  the    product  oi   an    institution    whose  in 
tcgnty   and   good    standing    have    never  h 
questioned,    the    Paige    i-    a    motor    truck    in 
which  you  can  place    unreserved    confidence 
Your  faith  in   it  will   be    more   than  justified 
by   its  continued   honesty   in  delivering  a   full 
measure  of  service  day   alter  day.  throughout 
its  exceptionally   long  lii 


PAIGE-DETROIT    MOTOR    CAR     COMPANY,     DETROIT,     Muhu^n 

Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Truck,* 
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Drawing  from  photograph  showing  W.  E.  Mettler,  Purchasing  Agent,  American  Blower 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  watching  a  test  of  a  "Sirocco"  blower  run  by  a  R&M  Motor 


R  &M  Motors  Stand  Heat  and  Cold 


Manufacturers  of  motor-driven  de- 
vices are  particular  to  know  all  about 
the  reputation  and  construction  of  the 
motor  they  use,  and  the  ability  of  that 
motor  to  deliver  the  dependable  power 
their  products  require. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Mettler,  Purchasing 
Agent  of  the  American  Blower  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  says:  "The  small 
Robbins  cc  Myers  Motors  used  by  our 
company  as  equipment  for  certain 
types  of  our  blowers,  over  a  period  of 
years,  have  proved  worthy  of  the  im- 
plicit confidence  we  have  placed  in 
them." 

The  blowers  w  Inch  arc  run  by  these 
pendable  little  R&M   Motors  afford 
vigorous  tests  of  motor    reliability   be- 
cause of  the  diversified  uses  to  which 
thev  arc  put. 

In  one  use,  for  instance,  the    blowers 


are  used  to  operate  ventilating  systems 
for  auditoriums,  halls,  hospitals  and 
churches.  This  often  subjects  the 
motor  to  severe  cold.  Another  extreme, 
found  in  kitchens,  engine  rooms  and 
forges,  puts  the  R&M  Motors  in  in- 
tensely hot  atmosphere. 

In  meeting  all  these  requirements  and 
daily  tests  of  endurance  Rc\:M  Motors 
have  further  contributed  to  their  nation- 
wide reputation  as  dependable  motors. 

Robbins  Sc  Myers  Motors,  from  1-40 
to  50  h.  p., have  for  years  been  recognized 
in  industrial  uses,  and  on  fans  and  office 
and  household  devices,  as  the  acme  of 
motor  construction,  reliability  and  de- 
pendability. The  R&M  name  plate  is  all 
you  need  know  about  a  motor  or  a 
motor-driven  device. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  O. 

For  Twenty-thrtc  \  ears  Makers  of  Quality  Fins  and  Motors 

B  anches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Uobbins  &  M^ers 
Motors  "■"■  ~~ 


TlmWcfids 

Why  no!  I>p  uplo<l<il<'  <in<l  know  llio  nrw  words 
and  how  1o  j>rnii<>iiii<'<>  lh<>m  correctly? 
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GUKAT  WAR 


'■*"  ^5*r 

—  .t, 


AIRCRAFT 


AUTOMOBILE 

convertible 

crank  cose 

landaulct" 

uclecnr 


fourth  arm  empennage? 

camouflage  backswept 

calibrate  Albatros 

l>li(|hhj  squadron 

"<mo  .Supreme  Auf/iorffyWEBSTEtiS 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY        nl,   ins 

answers  toqucsKans  aboul 
Diffto  aw  words  and  hundreds^ 
of  Uiousund*  of  oilier  words. 

2700  Pages.    6000  111s.       Iwi 

HRITI    |.  ■  i  '  i    i    ,k..|. 

(.'KCMERRlAM'a).. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Kjrecotlvo  Accountants  command  bbr  salaries.    Thousands  of  firm* 
beat.     <Jnl7  2.r»oo  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.     Many 
arc  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  n>-<'ar.      We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
rtpare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posl- 
Knowledjre  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— wu  prepare 
I'm   the    around    up.     Our   course   and   service   are  under  iho 
i  don  i  i    w  Jlliiim    R.    Custcnholz,    A.    M.(    C.    I*.    A..    Kormer 
ptrolier    and    Instructor,    University    of    Illinois,     assisted    by    a 
As,  includfnff  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Ixiw   tuition  fee— easy   terms.      Write  now  for  infor- 
mation nml  frd-  bo  'k  of  Accountancy  facts. 

I.a  Salic  Extension  University,  Ocpt.  452-HB    Chicago 
'  //;,  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 


SLANGUAGES  bvUSTENING 

ON    WWOrV/VPHONOGRAPH 


CORTINA  ACADEMY, 


Spanish -French-English -Italian 


'STUDY  AT  HOME 

Heroine    a  lawyer.     Legally 
r  trained  men  win  mich  position* 
'  and  bier  success  in  business  and 
/  public    life.    Greater   opportu- 
'  nities  now  than  ever  before.  Bo 
'independent— boa  leader.   Xaw- 
'  yer;j  earn 
£3.000  to  $10,000  Annually 
)  guide  you  etep  by  Btcp.    You  can  train  at  homo 
during*  spare  time.   We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.     Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  If  dissatisfied.     Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.     Thousands   of  successful   students  en- 
rolled.     Low  cost,  easy   terms.      Fourteen   volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.     Get  our  valnablo  120  pagu 
Law  Guide"  and  "hvidonco"  books  freo.    Send  for  tbem  -now. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  4S2-LB,  Chicago 


Garden  Planning 


-*r 


An  inexpensive  book  giving  full  di- 
rections for  laying  out  and  planting 
ill  sorts  and  sizes  of  gardens,  with 
numerous  designs  for  flower  beds 

rT'l^  sVN      a,lt'  hortlrr*.      Directions  clear  :.nd 

mmm     simple-   many    illustrations  from 

HfQSk^  I      <K'tti.<l    photo-,  t.-iphs.     /.mn.  cloth, 

■sB^BB^ssm  ^SaW      ?$  cents  net  ;  bv  mnii  S  j  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  KoTEenoS 

inn    y.-ur   invention    lo    anvono    semi    l"<n-    blank    form 

i  I'TION"     to   be    sinned    ami    win,. 

i -i'ii  ind  in i ..irnutiiiii  concerning  patent!  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE,  208  Ouray  Building.  Wa.hioglon,  D.  C 

Orto.Nofur.s-  ai'  />,,  form  "/:■■.>...-.   of  Conception.** 

WHERE  DOES  YOUR  MONEY  GO  ? 

"The  li. ii  I    do    '  I  obi  the  house. "—Franklin 

n  Franklin  Personal  Finance  Record  forj2.so; 
01    i  years.    Shown  you  the  leaks.    Worth  ten  times 
'lie  price.    Also  gel  our  special  agency  offer:  big  return*. 
ETTEW  PRINTING  COMPANY  Dept    Rl  ReadinE,  Pa. 


Accountancy 

and  Business  Administration 

Pace  [nstitute,  through  Its  Daytime  and  Evening 

ntani  s  and   Business   Administm 

tion,  gives  ambitious  men  and  women  market  \  Blue 

lined   public    accountants,    controllers,    cosl 

.    tax   specialists,    treasurers,    and    general 

executives. 

ial  Nine  Weeks'  Summei  Day  Course  begins 
iuu  i  i  ins  course  will  be  oi  interest  to  liiuli  seln.nl 
.in.  ,  piiegc  graduates  planning  toentei  Accountancj 
or  Business,  and  to  teachers.  \.  limited  numbei  ol 
s.  n.l.nsinps  are  available  to  teachers  without 
cbarge.    Send  k„  Bulletin  l.. 

Pace    Institute 

Hudson  Terminal  30  Church  Street 

NEW  YORK 


The  Boys  and  Girls  Club  that 
Saved  a  High  School  Class 

A  vital  story  for  parents,  fur  teachers, 
and  for  boys  and  girls  themselves. 


TJl  E  class  Beemed  hopeless, 
said  .Miss  Harris,  teacher  oi 
English.  "Individually  the  boys 
and  girls  were  bright,  bu1  they  ac 
complished  nothing.  Nearly  the 
whole  class  was  behind.  Their 
minds  seemed  full  of  petty  matters 
and  class  quarrels,  and  we  woe  all 
the  time  compelled  to  confiscate 
cheap  novels  and  'yellow'  detective 
stories. 

"Then  one  day,  the  only  girl  in 
the  class  who  seemed  to  be  really 
trying  to  learn  English  came  to  me 
with  a  copy  of  St.  Nicholas. 
'There's  a  dandy  play  in  this  mag- 
azine. Won't  you  read  it  to  the 
class?'  she  said.  When  J  saw  the 
spark  of  interest  aroused  by  the 
reading,  it.  gave  me  an  inspiration. 
'Why  not  act  it.  out  V  I  said.  We 
made  up  simple  costumes  and  acted 
the   play    in    the    class-room.      Then 

Ave  gave  a  performance  before  the 

entire  school. 

"In  the  meantime.  T  had  begun 
to  use  St.Nicholas  also  for  the  read- 
ing courses,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the 
pupils'  fascination  with  the  stories. 
At  my  suggestion,  the  history 
teacher  began  to  use  St.  Nicholas 
too — for  current  events.  Very  soon 
I  learned  that  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  had  subscribed  for  St.  Nicho- 
las at  their  homes.  At  hist,  we  had 
a  common  bond  of  sympathy  and 
interest  in  the  class. 

"Then  a  St.  Nicholas  Club  was 
formed  and  it  lias  been  the  salva- 
tion of  the  class.  The  influence  of 
St.  Nicholas  has  been  seen  not  only 
in  English  and  history,  hut  in  draw- 
ing, botany  and  manual  training. 

"The  splendid  thing  about  St. 
Nicholas  is  that  it  is  written  for 
youthful  minds.  Tt  is  more  appeal- 
ing to  hoys  and  girls  of  high  school 
age  and  makes  more  of  an  impres- 
sion than  older  literature.  And  it 
suggests  so  many  interesting  and 
delightful  things  to  do, 

"1  shall  continue  to  use  St.  Nich- 
olas with  every  one  of  my  classes. 
Ami  I  Btrongly  advise  parents  to 
subscribe  to  St.  Nicholas  regularly 
in  their  homes.  The  cosl  is  little — 
only  $3  per  year— less  than  a  daily 
newspaper— and  its  value  cannot  he 
measured.  The  high  school  years  oi 
hoys  and  girls  are  vital  years,  and 
what  they  read  and  do  then  aff< 
their     whole     lives.        St.      Nicholas 

guides    strongly    toward    ambition,, 
education  and  success." 


The    experience    of    Mi--     11 

ha.-    been   duplicated    ill    hundreds   of 
high     schools     and    private    sch< 
throughout  the  country.   St.Nichi 
i>   quite   generally    used   for  read 
classes    and     for    teaching     cum 
events.      Innumerable    If 
been  received,  telling  of  the  intei 
aroused    by    St.  Nicholas   and  of  its 
influence   in    cultivating  for 

good  reading. 

st.   Nicholas    Magazine  hi 
published    for  boys   and   girls   con- 
tinuously    for    nearly    fifty 
Many   celebrated    men    and    women 
have   written  of  iis   importance  in 
tin  ir  early  lives.    "Si    N  i  was 

one   of   the   dearesl    friends   of   my 
girlhood."'   said    Kale    Douglas   Wig- 
gin,       dames      Montgomery      PI 
drew  his  firsl  pictui ■  -     Nich- 

olas   League    and    they    were    pub- 
lished in  st.  Nicholas.     11 
wanted  him  to  become  a  lawyi  c 
banker,  hut   with   the  assista' 

the    editor    of    St.    Nicholas.    ] 

lowed     his     natural     talenl      a 
achieved  great  success  as  an  artist. 

It    is   the   desj  ill    pa- 

do    everything    possible    for    tl 
children.      Si      Nicholas    \l    • 
represents  a  small  expenditure.  1 
it   is   a   greal    thing  in   the  Ir 
hoys  and  girls 

If  you  have  a  1 

not  <rettiiiLr  Si     N 
below  sul-l' 


Nicholas 
New  York,  Subscri]  R-l, 

Enclosed    is  - 
money    order!    for   one    year's    sub- 
scription  to  he  sent   to 

Name     

Address    
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Just  where  and  how  ^ 

ii  the  money  to  be  spent  t 


TH  I  RTY  denominations  cooper- 
ating in  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  have  budgeted  theirneeds. 
\<>  business  could  have  done  it  more 
scientifically. 

They  have  united  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  duplication  or  waste.  At 
least  a  million  dollars  will  be  saved 
by  the  fact  that  thirty  individual  cam- 
paigns are  joined  in  one  united  effort. 

Each  denomination  has  arranged  its 
budget  under  six  main  heads: 


A  businesslike  Answer  to 

a  businesslike  Question 


For  the  Church's  Work  at  Home.  A  score  of 
items  come  under  this  head.  Consider  only  one. 
Fiveand  a  half  million  people  in  the  United  States 
cannot  even  read  and  write  the  English  language. 
Who  is  to  carry  forward  this  vast  work  of  Ameri- 
canization if  the  Church  does  not? 


For  the  Church's  Work  Abroad.  Influenza  came 
first  from  the  Orient  thirtj  years  ago;  nearly  all 
plagues  arc  Oriental  plagues.  So  long  as  China 
lias  only  one  physician  to  every -J-00, (KM)  people  the 
( )ricnt  will  continue  to  be  a  menace.  So  long  as 
one-third  of  the  babies  of  India  die  before  their 
second  year  our  own  babies  are  not  safe.  A  Chris- 
tian doctor  or  teacher  sent  abroad  is  working  for 
America  as  trulj  as  though  he  worked  at  home. 


For  Higher  Education.  Of  the  450,000  students 
mi  institutions  of  higher  grade,  one  half  are  in 
institutions  founded  and  supported  by  the 
Churches.  These  institutions  have  had  no  great 
endowment  campaigns,  but  their  needs  arejustas 
pressing  as  the  needs  of  larger  schools;  and  you 
hive  onlj  to  read  their  list  of  alumni  and  alumnae 
to  measure  the  value  of  their  contribution  to 
America. 


For  Religious  Training.  At  least  19,000,000 chil- 
dren and  young  people  are  entering  American  life 
without  any  religious  training  at  all.  Remember- 
ing the  faith  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  do  you 
think  that  America  will  continue  to  produccWash- 
ingtons  and  Lineolns  if  faith  dies  out  of  the  hearts 
of  its  youth  t 


For  Hospitals  and  Homes.  Every  year  thousands 
of  men  and  women  seriously  ill  are  turned  away 
from  Church  hospitals  because  of  lack  of  room. 
The  children's  homes  are  compelled  to  turn  away 
more  children  than  they  can  receive. 


Preachers'  Salaries.  The  preacher  is  called  the 
"Forgotten  Man."  and  well  he  may  be.  Eight  out 
of  ten  preachers  are  paid  less  than  iS-'o  a  week! 


Each  denomination  has  its  own  detailed  budget,  and  will  administer  its  own 

funds.    V our  pastor  has  copies    of  the  budget:   cx.iminc  them  for  yourself.   In 
the  week  of  April  2 5th- May  2nd  you  will  be  given  your    opportunity  to  help. 
You  can  do  it  with  the  full  satisfaction  1  f  know  ing  thai  every  dollar  of  your  gift 
post  ol  service  assigned  to  it  in  advai 

liar  for  a  better  America  and  a  better  world.    When  your  church 
•  •ii     ou,  give — and  give  from  your  heart  as  well  as  from  your  pocket-book. 


^INTERCHURCH  World  Movement 

ofdsforth  America 

The  publication  of  this  advertisement  is  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  thirty  denominations 
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THERE  is  a  sense  of  ut- 
most satisfaction  in  the 
attainment  of  an  ideal.  This 
pride  in  achievement  makes 
for  progress.  It  has  brought 
better  automobiles— and 
developed  better  tires. 

And  this  pride  in  achievement 
has  brought  the  Ajax  Cord. 

Performance  records  of  the  Ajax 
Cord  have  been  most  carefully 
measured.  So  have  the  sales 
records  in  the  thousands  of  Ajax 
dealers'  stores.  The  findings  are 
that  the  Ajax  Cord  marks  distinct 
advancement  in  mileage,  in  serv- 
ice and  in  value.  Increases  in  its 
sale  to  motorists — the  one  sure 
reflection  of  public  confidence  in 
the  product-    have  been  amazing. 


Ajax  Cord  Tires  are  built  by  se- 
lected experts.  Ply  upon  ply  they 
build,  always  laying  the  cords 
gently  in  place  —  they  never 
stretch  them. 

Thus  the  full  resiliency  is  pre- 
served. 

That's  why  the  Ajax  Cord  rides 
so  smoothly  and  gives  as  it  should 
with  each  shock  of  the  road. 

The  Ajax  Cord  is  reinforced  by 
Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength.  And 
it  has  the  Cleated  Tread  -  it 
holds  like  the  cleats  on  an  ath- 
lete's shoes. 

Your  nearest  Ajax  Sales  and 
Service  Depot  is  headquarters 
for  the  Ajax  Cord,  the  Ajax  Road 
King  (fabric)  and  Ajax  H.  Q. 
(High  Quality)  Tire  Accessories. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 


Factories:    Trenton,  N.  J. 


Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


CORD 
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The  basic  reason  why  Mohawk  Tires 
are  now  considered  by  men  who  know 
tires  to  be  the  highest  quality  tires 
made  today  is  this — From  its  begin- 
ning seven  years  ago,  the  Mohawk 
organization  has  steadfastly  refused 
to  be  led  away  by  the  glamour  of 
big  production  and  mysterious  cost- 
cutting  secret  processes  and  methods. 

We  have  maintained  that  the  true 
basis   for  tire  quality  is  to  use  only 


Good  dealers  everywhere  handle    r/iem 

MOHAWK   RUBBER   COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 

Kansas  City         Dallas  San  Francisco         Los  Angeles 


MOHAWK  « 
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Drivers'  Conference  Room  -Packard  Service  Station.    Attended  by  drivers  from  all  over  the  Metropolitan  District     Omint  in  thr  prai-.nal  tmgimtmimt  and 
basic  economy  of  the  Packard  Truck,  a  week's  conferences  is  usually  enough  to  win  a  driver  his  Gold  Star  and  Certificate  for  Profiiiency 


The  Driver's  Experience  vs.  "Features 
and  "Talking  Points" 


M 


GIVE  the  driver  a 
chance  and  he  will 
take  any  amount  of 
trouble  to  find  out  a  better 
way  of  handling  his  truck. 

Men  drive  all  day,  and 
then  come  long  distances 
night  after  night  to  the 
Packard  Service  Confer- 
ence. The  class  is  always 
full.  There  is  a  long  wait- 
ing list  ahead. 

It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  average  driver's  efforts 
to  keep  his  costs  down  are 
so  often  thwarted  by  the 
truck  he  is  given  to  work 
with. 

THE  following  National 
Standard  Truck  Cost 
System  facts  on  the  per- 
formance of  over  1700 
Packard  Trucks  in  1919 
have  a  vital  significance  for 
the  truck  user. 


An  average  saving  in  gas- 
oline of  10  per  cent — due  to 
greater  efficiency  in  opera- 
tion with  the  aid  of  the 
National  Standard  System. 

The  National  Standard 
System,  used  in  connec- 
tion with  Packard  Trucks, 
has  shown  it  possible  to  re- 
duce cost  per  ton -mile. 

Truck  owners  who  have 
used  the  System  for  a  year 
or  more,  and  have  com- 
pared the  Packard  with 
other  trucks,  are  standard- 
izing on  Packard. 

The  driver  finds  the 
Packard  easier  all  around 
to  handle. 

Less  vibration  because 
of  the  smooth-running 
Packard  engine,  the  con- 
struction of  the  worm 
drive,   and   the  placing  of 


85  to  95  per  cent  of  the  live 
load  on  the  rear  axle. 

Less  strain  at  the  wheel, 
owing  to  the  Packard  semi- 
irreversible   steering   gear. 

Easier  handling  on  the 
hills,  owing  to  Packard 
high  tractive  force  on  the 
road  and  four-speed 
transmission  graded  up  by 
even  steps.  Easier  to  keep 
clean.  Engine  enclosed, 
and  lubricated  automati- 
cally. Fly  wheel  and  clutch 
shut  off  fro  mil  list  and  mud. 

THL    man    who    is    in 
doubt    what    make    of 
truck   to  buy  might   well 

ask  bis  driver's  advice. 

It  may  surprise  him  to 
learn  the  positive  Packard 
opinion   among    men    who 

judge    a    truck    solel\     by 
What    it    Nvill  do. 


»5 


"Ask  rlie  Man   Who  Owns  One" 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Dctr  rit 
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Dobie- Detroit  Patents 


■ition,  $25 


Put  a  Nokol  Burner 

in  that  Coal  Furnace  of  Yours 

and  End  Its  Dirt  Forever 

TENDING  a  coal  furnace  is  the  dirtiest,  mean- 
est job  in  the  house;  you  find  it  out  every  morn- 
ing; every  nigh:;  your  wife  knows  it  all  day. 

Now  \  ou  can  end  all  this  dirt  and  drudgcrv  with 
Nokol;  it  hums  oil;  fits  any  modern  furnace  — 
steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air. 

It's  merely  necessary  to  remove  the  coal  grates  of 
\our  present  plant  and  insert  the  burner  through 
the  ash  door. 

Then  you'll  have  a  real  furnace;  one  that  leaves  no 
dirt;  regulates  itself;  gives  you  uniform  heat  you 
ne\  er  get   with  coal. 

Nokol's  entire  action  is  governed  by  a  thermostat;  a 
white-hot  flame  is  kindled  only  when  heat  is  wanted; 
(  xtinguished  when  it  isn't;  all  automatically.  That's 
fuel  economy  any  time;  marked  in  mild  weather 
when  all-day  hies  are  wasteful. 

1  [undreds  of  people  have  used  Nokol  for  two  \  ears — 
the\  're  satisfied;  j  ou  will  he. Write  for  full  information. 

Ou  tin  National  Board  of  Fire  \Ji\demuriteri 
list  of  approved  appliances. 


automatic  oil  heater 
THE    STEAM    CORPORATION 

'  Amalgamaitd  \l*i.htntrj  Corfratnn 
~  Z  DAMS    STRI  IT,    CHICAGO,    11  L, 
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General  Motors  Trades 


IN  building  GMC  trucks,  the 
fundamental  idea  has  been  to  so 
construct  them  that  they  will  do 
their  tasks  without  faltering. 
GMC  trucks  not  only  possess 
maximum  pulling  power,  but  they 
also  have  the  strength  and  stability 
to  bear,  successfully,  loads  up  to 
the  limit  of  their  pulling  capacity. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 
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Automobile  & 

Service  Station 

Equipment 


Accuracy 


BRANCH 

HOUSES: 

Albany 

New  Orleans 

Baltin 

New  York 

Birmingham 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburgh 

B  ridge  po  1 1 

Provide!)  • 

Buff 

Rochester 

t       111!     .l^O 

Scrahton 

(       ll     \(     1.111(1 

t   Louis 

1    )(     1    . 

Han  lord 

l  Itica 

Ni  \\  .ii  L. 

W  .ishingtoii 

II  wan  a,  Cuba 

1  "M)ON, 

England 

BlRMINGH  \m.   1  mi  wn 

(  !]    \SCHH 

SCOTI  \M> 

Paris 
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IN  Fairbanks  Branch  Houses 
there  are  service  shops  where 
Fairbanks  scales,  after  years  of 
use,  are  re-built  and  re-adjusted 
to  their  original  accuracy.  The 
pains  taken  to  keep  our  weigh- 
ing machines  true  are  no  less 
than  the  care  with  which  they 
were  set  at  the  factory. 

Ihe'same  high  standards  are 
back  of  "Fairbanks  O.  K." 
wherever  it  appears — on 
Fairbanks  scales,  trucks,  wheel- 
barrows, valves,  gas  engines, 
pumps,  power  transmission, 
machine  tools,  electric  motors. 


Whether  your  nerd  be  for  a 
hack-saw  or  a  diaphragm-pump, 
a  dozen  shovels  or  a  complete 
factory  equipment,  you  will  rind 
the  nearest  Fairbanks  Branch 
House  ready  to  serve  you.  Its 
own  stocks,  and  those  of  twenty- 
one  other  Branches  form  a 
nation-wide  reserve  against  your 
needs. 

Before  your  plans  reach  the 
"order"  stage,  talk  with  a 
Fairbanks  salesman.  His  ex- 
perience will  ensure  fitness  of 
every  item  to  its  task. 


Make  the  most  of  Fairbanks  Service  to  keep 
your  weighing  equipment  always  accurate. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY  "T^**  NEW  YORK 


Powci 
Transmitiion 


Valve* 


Machine  Tool* 


Trucks  and 
Wheelbarrows 


Engines 
and  Pumps 


Lincoln 
Electric  Motors 


J 


Fairbanks 
Scalea 


FAIRBANKS 
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For  great  valves  or  window  screens;  for  mine  pumps  or  automobile 
fittings;  for  turbines  or  spark  plug  electrodes — everywhere  a  metal 
in  giant  casting  or  tiny  wire  must  resist  rust,  acids,  alkalies  or 
chemically  tainted  waters;  retain  strength  under  high  heat,  or  resist 
the   destructive  wearing   action  of  hot  gases  or  superheated  steam. 


MONEL,  because  of  its  unique  character- 
istics, is  the  most  perfectly  balanced  of  all 
metals.  Strong  as  steel  but  without  its 
limitations,  non-corrodible  as  copper,  yet 
harder,  more  durable  and  acid  resisting  than 
bronze  —  MONEL  possesses  a  wider  range 
of  usefulness  than  is  possible  with  any  other 
available  metal  or  alloy. 

And  for  these  reasons  MONEL  is  now 
extensively  employed  in  industries  where 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  requirements 
are  unusually  exacting,  as  well  as  for  a 
variety  of  common  domestic  uses. 

Among  the  many  purposes  for  which 
MONEL  renders  a  service  that  effects  great 
economy  over  the  material  previously  used 
are  power  plant  apparatus,  chemical  equip- 
ment,    marine     fittings,     special     parts     of 


machinery,  chain,  nails,  screws,  surgical  in- 
struments, table  cutlery,  and  golf  club  heads. 

MONEL  Metal  is  a  natural  alloy  composed 
of  67^o  nickel,  28',  (  copper,  and  5'>  other 
metals.  It  can  be  machined,  cast,  forged, 
rolled,  drawn,  brazed,  soldered,  and  welded 
by  electric  or  oxy-acetylene  method.  It 
takes  and  retains  a  perfect  nickel  finish. 

An  increasing  number  of  manufacturers 
regard  MONEL  as  indispensable  for  hun- 
dreds of  purposes  where  a  combination  of 
great  strength,  non-corrodibility,  and  dur- 
ability is  required. 

Our  experience  as  sole  producers  of  MONEL 
Metal  since  its  discovery  in  1905,  is  at  your 
disposal  through  our  Sales  or  Technical 
Departments, 


Tito   International  Nickel  Company  has  served  industry  for  more  than   half  ■    ea 
through   the  production   of  a    wider    variety  and  increasing    number    of  better    Nickrl 
products.     In  purchasing  JNCO  Monel  Metal.  IN  CO  Nickel,  and  other  INCO  Produrt-. 
vou   are  assured  of  the   highest  and  most   uniform   grades   that    the    world  prodw  M 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

43  Exchange  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  international  Nickel  Company  of  Canada.  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont 


NIC"L 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 
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FOR  sixty  years  Sturtevant  has  been  harnessing  the  air  for 
power.  It  is  Sturtevant  shop  practice  to  build  each  machine 
with  a  reserve  in  excess  of  maximum  requirements.  This  is 
why  Sturtevant  apparatus  is  longer-lived  and  can  do  the  work 
that  other  air  machinery     'falls  down"   on. 

Machines  have  been  perfected  which  range  in  size  from  those 
supplying  air  for  cleaning  carpets  in  a  home  to  giant  blowers 
powerful  enough  to  boost  the  gas  pressure  for  a  whole   city. 


A  New  Method 
the  Face  and 

I  n  d  i  v  i  d  u  a  1 

paper  towels 
became  popular 
because  of  the 
s  a  11 1 1  a  i  y  a  d  - 
vantajges  they 
hold  over  linen 
towels.  But 
Sturtevant  de- 
vised e  ven  a 
better  method  of  tin  ing  the 
face  and  hands. 

Sturtevant  equipment, 
hidden  from  view,  forces 
a  gentle  current  of  dry, 
warm  air  into  a  Hand  and 
Face  Dryer  located  in  the 
wall.  I  In     pel  son    using 

this  dryer  simply  releases 
a  fool  pedal  and  holds  his 
hands  and   face  in   front  of 


of  Drying 
Hands 


Improving  the  California 
Climate 


the  vent.  Dry, 
warm  air  ab- 
sorbs all  the 
w  a  t  e  r  a  n  d 
leaves  the  face  and  hands 
thoroughly   dry. 

This  system  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  use  of 
rowels  for  offices,  facto- 
ries,  swimming  pools,  and 
clubs.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dry  tin  face  and 
hands  in  a  more  sanitarv 
manner. 


The  fame  of  California's 
climate  is  world-wide.  Hut 
even  in  California  some 
days  are  better  than 
others. 

So  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.  decided 
that  their  Sun-Maid  Rais- 
ins needed  the  ideal  day's 
conditions    of    temperature 


! 


and  humidity  throughout 
the  entire  year. 

A  Sturtevant  Air  Con- 
ditioning System  was  in- 
stalled. An\  one  who 
tastes     Sun-Maid     Raisins 

will  know  that  they  an 
dried  in  a  wonderful 
climate. 


Making  climate  to  order  is  an  important  phase  of  Sturtevant's  business. 
It  is  responsible  lor  better  working  conditions  and  products  in  hundreds  of 
different  industries. 

\ir  can  likely  be  used  profitably  in  your  business.  Our  engineers  have 
prep. lied  bulletins  which  describe  our  apparatus  and  equipment  on  every 
type  <>l  installation.  II  you  will  state  the  exact  nature  of  your  business,  we 
will  send  you  the  particular  bulletin  that  will  interest  you.  [f  you  specially 
request,  one  of  our  representatives  will  visit  you  at  your  plant.     Address 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

EUGENE  N.   FOSS,    President 

Hyde  Park,   Boston,  Massachusetts 
or  out  <<t  tin-  following  24  branch  offices  in  the  I  nited  States  ami  Canada 


Atlanta.  Ga.  .106  Walton  Bldg. 

ttosto       '  >   lolin  Hancock  Bide. 

Buffalo.  N.  V.       mi   Bedford    We.,  N"v 
li  ago.  111.  mo  S.  Clinton  St. 

'  '  ''Mr. 

■    lardian  Bldg. 
3411  Knight 


M  ii><>  Marquette  Bldg. 

Hartford,  Conn        36  Pearl  St 
Kansas (  it\.  Mo.     >i  •    Reliance   Bldg. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  804  Metrop.  Lil 
\Yu  \.itk.  \.\  .       =,.-  Vanderbilt  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  P 


Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Roche- 1 it.  N.  V. 
St.  Loui-,  Mo. 


711    Park    Bldg. 

I  rr.initc   Bldg. 

.ingc  Bldg. 


City,  Utah  Walker  Bank  Bldg. 
San  I  Cal.     75'    Monadnock  Bldg. 


Seattli  .  Wash. 
Washington,  1 )    I  . 


Winnipeg,  a:  Reliance  Equipment  Co.,  1-  lock  C.alt,  Ontario  Montreal,  404  N'cw  Birks  Bldg. 

Stcrtevant  Engineering  Company,  London 


11,34  Henry  Bldg. 
1006  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg. 

Toronto,  2ioLumsdcn  Bldg. 
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Ordinary  business  judgment 


is  responsible  for  those 
covering  loss  by  fire  or 

You  haven't  one  insuring  against  loss  through 
shutdowns  for  repairs  to  your  plumbing,  heat- 
ing and  refrigerating  lines,  have  you  ? 

There  is  such  an  insurance,  though  it  isn't 
written  as  a  policy.  Iff  is  written  as  the  name 
on  a  pipe — Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe. 

Behind  that  name  is  the  clinching  surety  of  a 
strong  and  enduring  jot) — the  name  of  a  product 
really  wrought  in  the  white  heat  of  the  puddle 


insurance  policies  in  your  office  safe 
indemnity  claims. 

furnace  ;  a  pipe  of  fibrous  sinewy  structure, 
strong  to  endure  under  the  bending,  vibratory 
and  torsional  strains  of  hard  service;  a  pipe 
whose  silicious  slag  content  enables  it  to  with- 
stand corrosion;  a  pipe  whose  very  nature  in- 
sures clean,  sharp  threading. 

Seventy- one  years  of  pipe-making  experience 
stand  back  of  that  name,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  wrought  iron  pipe. 


Specify  Reading — the  Pipe  that  Endures 

New  Handbook  and   Price  List  will  be  sent  upon   request 

READING    IRON   COMPANY,    Reading,    Pennsylvania 

New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Cincinnati  Dallas 


lJNir 
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Efficient  Service 
Demands  The 
Made-to-order  Principle 

Because  motor- driven  appliances,  even  in 
the  same  class,  differ  greatly  in  construction 
and  function,  the  power  application  must 
differ,  to  insure  efficient  operation. 

One  appliance  may  require  intermittent 
service,  another  continuous  service.  One 
may  have  to  operate  under  sustained  heavy 
pressure,  another  may  only  be  required  to 
start  under  heavy  pressure. 

While  these  varying  characteristics  of  appli- 
ances themselves  are  substantial  reasons 
for  special  motor  construction,  the  external 
conditions  of  current  supply,  as  they  affect 
the  motor,  are  equally  important. 

Voltages  of  different  localities  often  vary 
materially.     A  motor  not  built- to-order  to 


cope  with  these  widely  varying  voltages 
will  stall,  blow  out  fuses,  "burn  up"  or  will 
absolutely  fail  to  function. 

The  Wagner  policy  of  building  motors  to 
order  was  adopted  not  only  because  it  is 
the  best  way  to  secure  efficient  service,  but 
because  of  a  conscientious  desire  to  give 
users  of  motor -driven  appliances  the  finest 
motor  power  in  the  world. 

Today,  Wagner  Made-to-order  Motors  are 
giving  trouble-free  service  on  over  a  mil- 
lion motor- driven  appliances,  in  garages,  at 
gasoline  stations,  in  factories,  workshops, 
offices  and  homes.  Look  for  a  Wagner 
Motor  on  the  appliance  you  contemplate 
buying. 


Wagner  Electric    Manufacturing  Company 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


/  i.  tot)     Branches    and 
Dtt-nance  Stations 

'Atlanta 

*  Boston 

Buffalo 

(  Incago 

Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

1  '..lias 
!  Vnvci 

^Detroit 

'Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 

'Minneapolis 
Montreal 
'New  York 
*Omaha 
'Philadelphia 

'Pittsburgh 
*San  Francisco 
'Seattle 
'St.  Louis 

St  Paul 
Syracuse 
Toronto 
Washington,  D.  C 

Selling  Agerv 

New  Orleans 

M 

?mphis 

Salt   Lake  City 

$8k\  MOTORS  GENERATORS  RECTIFIERS  TRANSFORMERS  AUTOMOBILE  STARTERS 


l-EC     RIC  POWER  EQUIPMENT  THAT  IS  BUILT  TO  ORDER 
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TRUCKS  THAT  HAVE 
PERMANENT  \ALUE 


The  value  of  a  Truck 
depends  on  its  last- 
ing qualities. 


Over  250,000  miles 
from  this  SERVICE 
Truck  — and  still 
going  strong. 


SER  VICE  Trucks  will 
give  YOU  years  of 
dependable  per- 
formance. 


This  composite  en- 
dorsement was  writ- 
ten by  the  following 
SERVICE  owners: 

Kothe,    Well*    &    Bauer 
Co.,  Indianapolit,  Ind. 
Hyman  Frank,    Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Sanitary  Milk  Product* 
Co.,  Indianapolit,  Ind. 


THE  value  of  a  motor  truck  depends  on  its  lasting  qualities — the 
number  of  years  it  will  continue  in  efficient  operation — the  number 
of  ton  miles  it  will  deliver. 

This  quality  of  permanence  is  strong  in  SERVICE  Trucks — they  are 
built  to  endure,  to  withstand. 

SERVICE  Trucks  have  established  a  remarkable  performance  record. 
The  daily  working  test  confirms  their  superior  merit.  The  following 
experience  with  SERVICE  Trucks  is  the  usual  experience  of  SERVICE 
owners. 

A  SERVICE  Truck  purchased  by  The  Goldreich  Fertilizer  Co.  of  Marion,  Ind., 
in  June,  1913,  and  in  daily  operation  ever  since,  has  covered  upwards  of  250,000 
miles  and  is  still  in  splendid  running  order.  Time  alone  will  tell  how  many  more 
years  of  faithful  service  it  will  give  its  owners.  From  the  beginning,  and  through- 
out its  long  life,  operating  and  maintenance  costs  have  been  remarkably   low. 

SERVICE  engineers,  backed  by  ample  resources,  have  built  a  haulage 
unit  whose  power,  dependability,  economy  and  length  of  life,  has  been 
proven  under  all  manner  of  conditions,  by  years  of  performance. 

Manufacturers,  jobbers,  merchants  and  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  more  than  enthusiastic  over  the  ability  of  SERVICE 
Motor  Trucks  to  give  year  after  year  of  "Business  Building"  service. 
They    tell    their    stories    in    the    following    composite   paragraph: 

"We  have  in  use  six  SERVICE  Motor  Trucks.  One  we  have  used  for  more  than 
six  years.  We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  way  they  have  stood  up  under 
hard  usage;  We  have  used  SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  along  with  other  trucks  for 
five  years.  A  comparison  of  performance  and  cost  sheets  has  caused  us  to 
standardize  on  SERVICE  equipment;  My  SERVICE  Truck  is  four  years  old. 
It  is  going  just  as  good  as  the  day  I  purchased  it." 

The  experience  of  such  users  should  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
prospective  motor  truck  owners.  SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  are  built 
in  7  models,  from  1  to  5  tons — a  catalog  upon  request. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 


builders  of  Business 


SERVICB  MOTOR   TRUCK   CO.  Wataash.  Indiana .    U.     S    A. 
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TH  E    NE  W    E  RA 

Today,  the  world  is  being  engulfed  in  another  great, 
purifying  flood.  It  is  a  flood  of  strife  among  nations, 
among  classes  and  among  men.  Far  sighted  business  men 
are  preparing,  as  did  Noah,  looking  forward  to  a  New  Era 
— a  world  refined  of  selfishness,  greed,  suspicion  and  envy. 

Right  preparation  demands  adherence  to  Truth  and 
Justice — the  basic  laws  of  right  business  management. 
L.  V.  Estes  Incorporated  is  a  professional  organization 
whose  function  is  to  apply  those  principles  as  an  aid  to 
modern  business,  and  whose  policy  is  to  perform  that 
function  with  competence,  reliability,  and  energy. 

The  New  Era  will  bring  new  relationships  between 
employer  and  employee,  new  methods  of  management,  new 
standards  of  production.  The  Estes  policy  is  to  promote 
harmonious  relationships  now,  to  develop  the  individuality 
of  workmen,  stimulate  their  ambition  and  secure  their 
cooperation. 

The  results  of  this  service,  in  increased  production,  lowered 
costs  and  lessened  waste,  insure  to  Capital  a  fair  return,  to  Labor 
a  fair  reward  and  to  the  Public  a  fair  price. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  Estes  policy  is  treated  comprehen- 
sively in  a  booklet.  "Human  Relations  in  Industry," which  will  be 
mailed  on  request  to  anyone  interested. 


Number1  Four — 
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A  Roof  should  be  more 
than  an  umbrella  ~ 


Asbestos  Roll  Roofing.  Johns-Manville 
Standard  and  Color-blende  Asbestos 
Shingles,  Johns  -  Manville  Asbestos 
Ready  Roofing,  Johns-Manville  Cor- 
rugated Asbestos  Roofing,  Johns- 
Manville   Built-Up    Asbestos   Roofing 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings  art) 
approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Labo- 
ratories, Inc. 


FOR  ages,  now,  a  roof  has  been 
thought  of  as  that  part  of  a 
build  ng  which  sheds  water. 
Today,  a  roofing  must  be  more 
than  that.  It  must  measure  up  to 
two  added  requirements  to  qualify 
as  a  modern  building  material — 
durability  and  fire -safety. 

But  the  questions — "How  long 
will  it  last?"  and  "Is  it  fire-safe?"— 
have  their  answer  only  in  the 
material  of  which  a  roofing  is  made. 

Logical,  then,  that  Johns-Manville  As- 
bestos should  be  chosen  as  the  material 
for  modern  roofing.  For  this  fibrous  min- 
eral is  permanently  immune  to  heat  or 
cold,  rain,  snow  or  sleet.  It  cannot  decay 
or  disintegrate — it  is  inherently  durable. 

And  as  to  fire-safety — you  know  that 
Asbestos  simply  cannot  burn. 


How  important  this  is!  For  a  thor- 
oughly waterproof  roof  may  last  thr 
several  seasons  of  weather,  but  the  roof- 
ing, the  building  and  its  contents,  and 
even  lives,  may  all  go  in  a  seven-minute 
rain  of  sparks. 

Not  that  a  watertight  roof  isn't  im- 
portant— roof  leaks  cause  great  damafcc 
— but  why  worry  over  roof  leaks  in  the 
face  of  these  facts:  You  can  immerse 
Asbestos  in  water,  but  its  fibres  emerge 
unsaturated  because  they  are  literally 
stone,  without  affinity  for  moisture.  En 
agine  these  same  fibres  felted  into  flexible 
sheets,  waterproofed  with  asphalts  ex- 
pertly blended. 

But,  more  than    this,   Johns-Manville 
Asbestos    Roofing    has.    in    thr 
measure,  those  other  properties — longer 
life,  immunity  from  communicated  fire 

In  the  list  on  the  left  you  anil  find  the 
Johns-Manville     Asbestos     RoofinR 
your  building. 


Through  — 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 
INSULATION 

that  ktepi  the  heat  there  it  belong! 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walli  teak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire   mki 

PACKINGS 

that  tare  power  watte 

LININGS 

thai  make  hraket  tafe 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

70  Factories  — Branches   in   63   Large   Cities 
For    Canada:     Canadian   Johns-Mat^  illc   Co..    Ltd   .    1 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Figure  it  out 

'HE  cost  of  clothes  isn't  just  the  price 
it's  the  price  divided  by  the  number  of 
days  you  wear  the  clothes 

Because  our  clothes  wear  more 
days  for  every  dollar  spent — they 
cost  less  than  other  clothes  If 
you  aren't  satisfied — money  back 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
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HOW   TO   FIGHT   THE   RENT    PKOITTEEKS 
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E  WKNT  TO  WAIt  to  proted  our  homes," 
declaimed  a  returned  soldier,  addressing  from  a 
soap-box  a  mass-meeting  of  angry  tenants  in  New 

York,  "and  now  that  we  have  returned  we  And  them  wrested 
from  us  by  ail  enemy  more  insidious,  more  villainous,  than  the 
Hun.  Thai  enemy,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  rent  profiteer." 
A  hand-bill  circulated  in  the  same  city  calls  upon  all  outraged 
tenants  to  join  the  Tenants'  Rights  League  of  Greater  New 
York.  (Jet  on  the  firing-line  with  your  victimized  brother 
anil  go  into  action  at  once,"  it  urges  dramatically,  "and  make 
these  leeching  home-break- 
ers run  up  the  white  flag 
and  call  for  mercy."  So 
acute  is  the  housing  prob- 
lem in  the  metropolis  thai 
correspondents  even  hint 
ominously,  if  vaguely,  of  a 
"rent  rebellion."  And  the 
situation  in  New  York  is 
duplicated,  in  varying  de- 
gree, in  virtually  every 
city  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
{Pacific.  "Tenant  worms 
in  San  Francisco  have 
been  driven  to  the  turn- 
ing-point," declares  the 
San  Francisco  Star,  which 
points  out  that,  since  the 
landlord  has  the  first 
claim  upon  the  pocket- 
hook,  exorbitant    rents   often   compel    a   cutting-down   of   the 

family  food  supply  to  a  degree  that  menaces  the  health  of  the 
children.  "In  Philadelphia  distracted  citizens  are  begging  the 
authorities  to  help  them  to  get  a  roof  over  their  heads."  reports 
the    Philadelphia     Inquirer;      and     "tenant     strikes"     or     "rent 

sink.-"  are  a  commonplace  of  the  daily  news.  The  Columbus 
Dispatch  speaks  of  "the  saturnalia  of  rental  Increases  now   in 

full  swing  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country."  In  New  York  a 
meeting  of  real-estate  owners  recently  greeted  with  a  roar  of 
disapproval  the  suggestion  of  one  of  their  number  that  they 
voluntarily  limit  net  profits  from  rent  to  'JO  per  cent.  Other 
speakers  :1t  the  same  meeting  declared  that  "we  want  all  the 
money  we  can  get,"  and  predicted  an  advance  of  200  per  cent. 
in  tents  in  the  next   two  or  three  years.      The  chairman,  frankh 

admitting  t hat  there  is  rent  profiteering  in  New   York  to-day, 

gave  this  explanation: 

: 


requirements  during  the  war.  The  situation  \\a-  thai  building 
materials  so  necessarj  could  not  be  placed  on  tin  priority  ship- 
ping lists.  Renls  will  never  get  back  to  tin  prewar  '  \nd 
there  ign't  any  possibility   of  building  enough  ho             thin  the 

next   ten  years." 

The  Cleveland  Pn      tells  of  rent  increases  in  that  cat]  ranging 

from  (it)  to  150  percent.;    and  it  describes  how  in  maii\   it 

the  advance  can  he  traced  to  a   peculiarly  pernicious  for' 
speculation.      We  read : 

"In  the  worst  of  these  cases  the  tenants  bav<    been  tb<   stake 

in  a   gam* 
t  himblerig  and 

as  w  ire  roulette.    Aq 
ulator    buys   a    property, 
paying     in      oaah      only 
.  nougfa   to  hind   the  bar- 
gain,    raia<  all 
round,    and    on    th< 
<  arning  pow<  r  sen  k-  a  pur- 
chaser.    Th.    laHi  r  i-  . 
a     -peculator        l|. 
the  rents  anotbi  r  upward 
shove,  capitalist  -  i  he  in- 
creased     i  arning  -  po 
and  sells  out.      In  ' 

of  one  property  i  his  proc- 
-  be  has  l  cen  repi  ated 
times,  making  a  total 
<r.  a-,    in    n  ntals   of    150 

i><  r  e.  lit." 


FKOM    THE    HOUSE-HUNTER'S    POINT   OF   VIEW. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  D 


"!'  flrst  started  with  the  small  owner,  and  then  spread,  and 
fchere  is  no  use  denying  that  it  has  spread  from  sh\  ster  to  niilliou- 
:m>  You  must  accept  that  as  a  fact.  Of  course,  present 
conditions  are  due  largely   to  the  war  and   the  Government's 


shortage  "f  h 
in  the  United  ^-:>''  - 
larj  '  he  wai 

ruption   of   building, 
estimated  by  the  Depart  mi  nt  of  Labor  as  one  million  i 
of  the  war.     In  the  real-estate  section  ot  th<    V       York 
we  read  that  home-building  in  this  countrx   began  to  fall 
as  far   back   a-    1907,   reaching  low-water   mark   in 
1918,   when  construction   wa-  but    l   per  een1 
cpiote  further  from   t  h. 

"It    l-   estimated  that    th<    av<  ra 
building  construction  throughout   the  l'i. 
war  amounted  to  at   least   tour  billion  doll. 

daj     values Vuthori 

slowing-down  of  construction   from    1907   to    191 
state-  fell  behind  at  least  out  n  its  buildi 

that   it   will  take  several 
make  i  In-  short  id." 

Tin-   situation,   argues   thi    Bi i 

deterioration,  for  it  sti  the  foir 

home"     Enlarging  on  this  disturb 

"  Not   the  least  of  high-n 

upon   the  hofm.    .    .       For  pn,. 

bear  no  relation  to  the  exorbitant   prices  now   \m 

quarters,  « verj    move  must   b 


no 
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conditions  no  fainilj  thai  is  compelled  to  move  beeausi  oi 
increased  rents  can  bope  to  better  itself.  A-  the  Governor 
said  the  other  day,  the  trend  is  all  the  other  way,  toward  the 
further  compression  in  tenements  alread     <<\>  rcrowded. 

"  It  i-  ;i  serious  thing  to  contemplate  the  extent  of  the  present 
social    disturbance.     Thousands    upon    thousands    of    families 


;*•-. 


Publishing  Company. 

TAKING   THE   ORE  \M. 

Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

have  been  torn  from  their  accustomed  moorings  and  sent  flutter- 
ing in  all  directions,  seeking  some  place  in  which  to  live." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  remedies  for  this  disastrous  condi- 
tion, nil  authorities  agree  that  the  only  way  to  cure  a  house- 
famine  is  to  build  houses.  Bui  because  this  obvious  and  basic 
solution  requires  time  and  is  complicated  by  the  present  ab- 
normally high  cosl  of  building  a  cosl  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  rent  new  hou  il  anything  like  prewar  rentals  many 
palliative  measure-  are  being  suggested  and  tried.  The  New 
York  legislature  has  passed  eleven  laws  to  curb  rent  profiteers, 
and  this  legislation  is  attracting  attention  throughout  the 
country.  For,  as  the  Columbus  Dispatch  reminds  us,  hitherto 
our  law-  relating  to  landlord  and  tenant  have  been  framed  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  property.  'Pin  \Yw  York 
laws,  as  summarized  l>\    Thi    Tribune,  provide  thai 

I  Winn  a  landlord  seeks  to  ejed  a  tenanl  on  tin  plea  that, 
he  is  objectionable  he  must  satisfy  the  courl  that  Mm  tenant  ac- 
tually is. 

2.  Where  the  agreemenl  between  landlord  and  'tenant  does 
m.t  Bpecifj  the  length  of  the  lease,  it  -hall  hold  until  October  l 
next. 

3.  The  notice  to  vacate,  now  limited  to  twentj  days,  i-  ex- 
tended to  thirty, 

l.  In  cast  of  hold-over,  where  a  landlord  has  defaulted  on 
paymenl  of  taxes  or  other  obligations,  the  tenant  may  deposit 
his  rent  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  the  presiding  judge. 

called   upon   to  determine   whether  or  not  a  tenanl 
-hall    I..  d    is    empowered    to  determine   the  amount    of  rent 

due  and  t  he  nione\   damages. 

6.  Th<    law    granting  the    landlord  a  double    penaltj    where 

a    tenant     hold-    0Vi  houl    COnsenl     of   a    lessee    or   owner    i- 

repealed. 

7.  Pending  a  lispossess  proceeding,  a  justice  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Court   may  granl  a   maximum  si,i\    of  -ix  n ths. 

8     \  rod,    provision    is  created    harmonizing   the   dispossess 
proceedings  with  the  remedial  legislation. 
'».  The  sam<    d<  allowed  in  summary  proceedings  maj 

'   up  in  an  action  of  ejectment. 
10.    Renl     inen  re    limited    tit    twenty-five    per  cent,   a 


light,  heal,  power,  or  whatever  other  services  are  contracted  for 
in  the  lease  shall  constitute  a   mmdeameanor. 

Bui  New  York's  concern  with  the  rent  profiteer  does  not  end 
with  the  passage  of  these  eleven  bills.  Governor  Smith  has 
transmitted  to  the  legislature,  with  recommendation  that  it- 
proposals  be  adopted,  the  report  of  the  housing  committee  of  the 
New  York  Reconstruction  Commission.  This  report  recognizes 
the  fact  that  under  present  conditions  the  law  of  supply  and  d<  - 
mand  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  profiteer;  or.  as  th<  Newark 
Vews  put-  it,  thai  "so  long  as  then  is  competition  between 
tenants,  there  are  going  to  lie  rent  profiteering  and  specula- 
tion; so  soon  as  the  competition  gets  between  landlords,  the  con- 
dition will  be  cun  d."  The  committee  slates  that  "the  crux  of 
the  general  building  situation  is  the  loan  or  mortgage  market"; 
and  it  recommends: 

The  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
local  housing  boards  in  communities  having  a  population  of 
10,000  or  more. 

The  enactment  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the 
extension  of  Stale  credil  on  a  large  scale  and  at  a  low  rate  to  aid 
in   building  moderate-priced  home-. 

Exemption  of  the  bonds  of  tin  State  Land  Bank  from  State 
and  Federal  taxation. 

Passage  of  an  acl  enabling  cities  to  acquire  and  hold  or  lei 
adjoining  lands  and,  if  necessary,  carrj   on  housing. 

Mayor  Bylan's  Committee  on  Housing  offers  further  recom- 
mendations,   which   include: 

Modification  of  the  tenement-house  law  to  give  the  Tenement 

House  Commissioner  power  to  reconstruct  old  house-  with  the 
view  to  making  habitable  houses  that  now  are  vacant. 

The  exemption  of  new  buildings  for  dwelling  purposes  from 
i  he  new  rent  laws. 

The  exemption  of  mortgages  from  income  tax. 

Permission  to  remodel  large  apartments  into  groups  of 
smaller  apartments. 

The  temporary  modification  of  the  tenement-house  law,  we 
are  told,  would  make  available  30,000  iimn  home-  in  N<  w  York 
City.     Meanwhile  we  read  of  the  organization  of  New-Yorkers 

into  a  tenants'  union,"  a  million  strong,  the  leaders  of  which 
"hope  thai  a  general  strike  will  not  be  necessary." 


11. 


■id  failure  on  the  pari  of  a  landlord  to  provide  water, 


GB  VBBING    HIM. 

I\irl>\    in  (he  New    York    II  <>rld. 

Prom  Chicago  come-  word  thai  bankers  of  thai  city  will  lend 

1100,000,000  during  L920  to  home-builders.  The  Chicago  Heal 
K-iatc  Board  also  annouin  es  a  plan  to  break  the  grip  of  the  rent 
profiteers  by  supplying  thousands  of  families  with  "portable 
homes."     This  can  b*    done,  we  read  in  the  Chicago  Tril 
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at  Buofa  ;i  price  that  "it  will  be  possible  for  a  man  to  own  a  port- 
able home  and  abandon  it.  after  the  return  of  normal-renl  condi- 
tions al  a  cost  below  even  low  rental  figures." 

There  is  a  possible  remedy  for  rent  profiteering,  suggests  the 
Newark  News,  "m  a  renting  commission  so  constituted  as  to 
hold  public  confidence."  And  Mr.  Martin  Green,  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  tells  us  that  "Washington  to- 
daj   is  practically  free  from  wide-spread  rent  profiteering  and 

speculation  in  tenemenl  and  apart  ineiit-house  properties,  because 

then  is  in  existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  Kent  Com- 
mission, which  has  assumed  supervision  over  the  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant." 

The  San  Francisco  Star,  apparently  without  much  hope  of 
being  heeded,  points  to  land-value  taxation  as  the  solution  of 
the  rent  crisis.     We  read: 

"The  way  to  stop  rent  gouging,  rent  profiteering,  is  the  way 

to  stop  land  speculation.  It  is  the  way  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  houses.      It    is  the   way   to  encourage   men  to  put   land  to 

i< s  besl  use.     It's  the  waj  to  encourage  workers  and  make  more 

and  better  business.  Bui  because  it's  perfectly  simple  it  must 
be   'impracticable.'      So  the  wise  hind-speculators,  and   the  nut 

profiteers,  and  the  corporation  attorneys,  and  other  guardians 
of  the  people  tell  us.  And  most  of  us  believe  it,  for  the  same 
reason  thai  some  lunatics  swear  by  the  OUija  board.  Therefore 
it  is  quite  useless  to  say  that   land-value  taxation  will   Solve  the 

rent-gouging  problem." 

"Build,  build,  build!"  is  the  slogan  to  reiterate  in  every  phase 
of  this  discussion,  declares  the  Buffalo  rimes.  "The  'own-your- 

honic'  campaign  should   be  waged   twelve  months  in  the  year." 

urges  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  which  boasts  that  the  rent  prof- 
iteer is  unknown  in  Nasln  ille  because  there  "a  larger  number  of 
people  own  their  homes  than  in  almost  any  other  American  city 
of  Corresponding  size."  In  another  issue  the  same  paper  re- 
marks that  "n  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  curve  of  building 
is  going  u))  at  a  not  inconsiderable  rate."  At  the  same  time 
many  suggestions  are  heard  for  the  acceleration  of  this  movement. 
Imong  these  arc  state  aid  or  subsidy,  the  exemption  of  mortgages 
from  taxation  (an  experiment  which  has  been  tried  successfully 
m  Louisiana),  ami  the  standardization  of  building  methods  and 
materials.  Senator  William  M.  ('alder,  of  New  York,  proposes 
to  solve  the  difficulty  by  a  modified  form  of  the  Homestead  Act. 

The  Net*    Fork  Tribune  quotes  him  as  saying: 

"The  policy  of  subdivision  of  property  may,  through  an  ade- 
quate system  of  long-term  banking,  be  extended  to  urban  centers. 
By  enabling  workers  to  acquire  property  largelj  through  labor, 

With  the  aid  of  a  home  loan  bank,  or  similar  institution,  we  ma\ 
supplement  and  amplify  the  successful  experiences  resulting  from 
the  Homestead  Act. 

It  seems  that  a  nation-wide  plan  for  the  building  of  homes  can 
be  Carried  out  only  through  SUOh  a  system,  and  that  the  country 
musi  h;Uc  a  general  movement  toward  home-ownership,  or  else 
must  adopt  a  housing  policy,  which  means  real  subsidy." 

The  chief  and  only  insuperable  obstacle  to  quantitative  pro- 


duction of  bousing,  under  thi    present  law-,  i-  the  practical  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  money  for  building  loan-."  says  / 
dud  New  York  Herald.     According  to  the  New   Yorl  Re- 

construction Commission,  "uncertain!  i  the  permanenoi 

long  continuance  of  the  presenl    nigh   prices  for  materials  and 
labor  i-  the  predominant  cause  for  the  existing  lack  of  adequ 
loaning  accommodation."     of  the  utmost  importance, 
New  Orleans  Stores,  i-  the  stabilization  of  the  cost  of  materials. 
To  quote  furl  her: 

"It   ought    to  be  possible   to  reach  Buch  a  condition.     B 
labor  ami    materials  are   high.      But   even  at    that    capital 
unwilling  to  <^o  into  new   construction  enterprises.     Whi 
timid  about  is  that  when  it  bind-  il-i  If  to  go  into  buildil  . 
prises  the  increased  demand  for  materials  will  lead  those  who 
furnish   lumber  ami  other  supplies  to  run   up  prio 

"If  it   was   known  that   the  peak  had  been 
to  both  labor  and  materials,  construction  would  be  given  an  im- 
petus all  over  the  country.     When  labor  and    the  supply-i 
show  a  proper  regard  for  the  public  interest,  which  in  thi    ■ 
must  also  be  their  own.  they  can  materially   oontril 
solution  of  the  bousing  problem." 

A    Chicago   correspondent    of   the    Bo-ton 
Monitor  quotes  an  official  of  a  big  steel  corporation  a-  urging 
standardization  as  a  solution  of  the  bouse  famine.     He  says  in 
pari : 

"By   standardization   I    do  not    mean  duplication   in  tin    det 
of   houses.      Why    not    standardize    household    tixtuns    and    lh< 

height  and  size  of  doors  and  window-'/     Such  standardization 
would  increase  production  and  decrease  the  cost.     Everj  oi 
industry   has  profited   by   standardization.      1  DDStruct 

industry  anj   different?" 

In  England,  where  also  the  supply  of  homes  i-  estimated  to 

be  a    million   behind  the  demand,  the  Government    ha-  ado: 

a  housing  program  so  sweeping  that  it  has  be.  n  <i,  seribed  a-  thi 
"rebuilding  of  England."     The  New   York  7  summar 

the  salient  features  of  this  plan  as  follows 

"The  British  solution  >-  to  subsidize  the  building  induj 
The   subsidy   is   distributed   among   private   builder-,    i 
societies,  and  communities.     To  encourage  private  construction, 

a  bonus  of  about  $600  is  off*  n  d  for  every  workman's 

plcted  within  the  next  year.     Societies  ai  did 

b\  a  government  offer  of  a  loan  ol  s<  \<  at 

necessary  capital  and  the  payment  of  about  fiftj 
interest  charges  of  the  total  amount  invested. 

"Numerous  municipalities  are  alread>    at   work  in  . 
to  relieve  the  shortage.     Tin    London  Coui 
quired  .TtXX)  acres  of  ground  for  thi   development  of 
scheme.     In  London  2,700  old  houses  have  1 
version  into  flats,  and  more  than  s<x>  already 
by   private  enterprise.     Birmingham,   whi 
great,  has  planned  an  outla>    of  15,000,000  and  \\\\\  build   1 
homes  within  the  next  two  years.     The  Health  Ministry's  i 
aim-  at  the  completion  of  ltxuxxt  homes  within  l\\i  1 
It  is  announced  that  sites  for  300,000  bousi 

chased  in    England   and   Wale-,   plans  for  irrotip  const nn 

10s .(too   houses   have   been   approved,  and   more  than 
alnath    are   under   construction." 
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FIRST    RETURNS    IN   "THE    DIGEST'S 


!•> 


THE  FIRST  RETURNS,  strictly  speaking,  consisted  of 
i  line  ballots  buried  in  one  of  the  big  saeks  of  mail 
Mich  as  reach  Tin;  DlGl  ST  every  day.  They  were  like 
the  first  Bakes  of  snow  that  herald  a  blizzard.  'Plie  blizzard  isn't 
really  on  yet,  but  the  ballot  post-cards  were  sufficiently  numerous 
within  a  few  days  to  lie  entitled  t<>  mail-bags  of  their  own.  The 
morning  mail,  on  the  day  when  the  totals  were  made  up  for  this 
issue,  brought  some  12,500  votes.  Together  with  those  previ- 
ously received,  making  a  total  of  more  than  25,000,  thej  present 
a  suggestion  of  the  results  to  be  expected  when  this  greatest  of 
all  polls  really  gets  under  way. 

The  table  below  very  largely  tells  its  own  story,  as.  iii  the 
interest  of  strict  non-part  izanship  and  impartiality,  it  should  he 
allowed  to  do.  Our  intention  is  merely  to  point  out  a  few 
indisputable  facts.     Prominent  in  this  classification  is  the  fact 

thai  I  lie  voles  so  far  received  come  targelj  from  live  States — 
Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and  Washington.  Tn  the 
Stale  of  Ohio,  the  country  districts  and  small  towns  have  made 
returns,   while  the  larger  cities  are  ye1    to  he  heard   from.      New 

York  City  contributes  the  greal    majoritj    of  ballots  assigned 

to  Now  York  state. 


These  sectional  returns  have,  of  course,  a  decided  effect  ou 
the  standing  of  the  candidates  who  arc  especially  strong  in  the 
sections  polled.  Thus  Governor  ('ox,  of  Ohio,  i-  shown  to  lead 
all  Democratic  candidates.  Against  this  lead,  however,  must 
lie  set  the  fact  that  1.077  of  hi-  1,123  Votes  Came  from  hi-  •'home 
State."  In  a  similar  situation  i-  Senator  Harding,  of  Ohio,  who 
stands  high  in  the  Republican  column.  The  large  vote  of 
Governor  Edwards,  of  New  Jersey,  may  also  have  been  in- 
fluenced by    "favorite— on"  considerations. 

Alon<r  with  the  vole  from  the  live  States  mentioned,  the  iv- 
turns  presented  herewith  include  a  test  poll  which  Tin  Digest 
took  just  previously  in  order  to  <ret  idea-  as  to  most  efficient 
method  of  conducting  a  great  popular  poll,  such  a-  i-  now  un- 
der way.  There  are  no  duplication-,  a-  the  larger  poll  omits 
the  name-  in  the  test.  While  revealing  interesting  detail-  of 
the  situation,  the  combined  results  can  not  he  used  a-  the  basia 
for  deductions  as  to  the  situation  until  the  many  white  spac(  -  in 
the  accompanying  table  begin  to  he  tilled  up  by  reports  from  all 
over  the  country.  Next  week's  returns  will  undoubtedly  change 
the  present  pale  complexion  of  the  table,  and  may  result  in  n 
change  in  its  political  complexion  as  well. 
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PRESIDENTIAL    POLL    OF    THE    NATION 


The  classification  of  Mr.   Hoover  presents  difficulty 
other  candidate  has  appeared  on  the  official  primary  l>a 
both   parties.     Even  tho,   according  to   some  reports, 
alined  himself  with  the  Republicans,  slightly  more  than 
his  total  vote  comes  from   Democratic   sources. 
Of   the   candidates  classified   under  the  head  of 
"Miscellaneous,"  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Socialist,  and 

Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Progressive  Republican, 
whose  returns  arrived  too  late  for  tabulation, 
show  I  lie  greatest  strength.  Debs,  now  serving 
a  terra  of  ten  years  in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary 
for  violation  of  the  Espionage  Law.  receives  a 
total  vote  of  351, of  which  234  came  from  New 
York.      La    Follette's   vote    is    77.      Governor 

llcmv  Allen,  of  Kansas,  often  spoken  of  as  a 
possible  "dark  horse,"  is  credited  with  24 
widelv   scattered  votes. 

More  than  a  hundred  names  are  mentioned 
in  addition  to  Debs,  La  Follette,  and  Allen,  and 
the  leaders  included  in  the  accompanying   table. 

Taking  up  the  most  popular  of  these  candidates 


s.     No 

iiots  of 

lii'    has 
half  of 


in  alphabetical  order,  ex-Senator  Joseph  Bail) 
ceives    24  wit.^:   Senator  William    E.  Borah,  Republican,    17; 
llcnrv    Ford,   Democrat,  6;   Governor   Lynn  .1.    Frazier,   Non- 
partisan   League    Republican,    of    North    Dakota.    10:    Judge 
Elbert  .1.  Gary,  Republican,  11;    W.  H.  Hearst, 
Independent,  13;  Senator  I.  ('.  Knox.  Republi- 
can, H);  ex-Secretary  of  Stale  Robert  Lansing:,  21 ; 
Senator    Henrj    Cabol     Lodge,  Republican,   18; 
Senator    R.    L.    Owen,    Democrat,    20;   Senator 
Atlee   Pomerene,    Republican,    II     Elihu   R 
Republican,  9;  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Republican, 
27;    Governor  William    ( '.    Sproul,    Republii 
17:    Senator   Oscar    Underwood,    !)■ 
Frank    A.  Vender  lip,    Republican,   13;   Senat 
J.   E.   W  atson,  Republican,  21. 

It    may  lie  confidently   predicted   that    at    least 
75,000  ballots  will  be  received  in  time  for  i 
week's  report.      These   vole-    will,  in    all    pn 
bility,  effeel  several  changes  and    triv.    a    much 
more  representative  idea  of  the    political    atti- 
tude of   the  nation  a-  a  whole. 
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MICHIGAN'S   BOOST  FOR  JOHNSON 

MICHIGAN,  the  banner   Roosevell   State  of  1912,  was 
expected  by   many  political  observi  rs  to  furnish  the 
answer  to  the  question  so  frequently  asked  in  Repub- 
lican circles     Who  is  the  political  heir  of  Theodore  Roo 
This  kinship  has  been  claimed  by  th<  ective  admirers  for 

Roosevelt's  lifelong  friend,  Leonard  Wood,  and  for  Hiram 
Johnson,  bis  Bull  Moose  ranning  male  in  1912.  I  [iram  Johnson's 
decisive  victory  in  the  Presidential  preference  primary  of 
April  .")  is,  therefore,  considered  particularly  significant,  espe- 
cially as  the  primary  choice  legally  binds  the  delegates  elected. 
The  Republican  vote,  it  "ill  be  remembered,  gave  Johnson  a 
lead  of  about  forty-five  thousand  over  Wood,  with  Hoover  and 
Lowden  closely  contesting  for  a  bad  thud  place.  A  lighl  vote 
gave  Hoover  a  slight  lead  in  the  Democratic  primary  over 
Governor  Edwards,  of  New  Jersey,  with  McAdoo,  rainier,  and 
Bryan  following.  This  means,  according  to  the  Democratic 
New  York  World,  thai  the  Republican  voters  of  Michigan  have 
emphatically  repudiated  the  Wood  claim  that   the  General  is 

entitled  to  tin-  Republican  nomination  for  President  ou  a  Roose- 
velt record.  The  Independent  New  York  /'.'rating  Post  agrees 
that— 

"The  Michigan  primarj  confirms  the  South  Dakota  primary  in 
reference  to  one  important  fact — that  General  Wood  is  not  the 
oli  heir  in  the  Roosevelt  following.  Senator  Johnson  ha's  now 
met  General  Wood  in  three  of  the  six  States  that  gave  their 
electoral  vote  to  the  Progressives  in  11)12.  In  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota,  with  just  the  shadow  of  an  organization,  John- 
son ran  Wood  an  exceedingly  close  race.  In  Michigan,  where 
Wood  again  had  the  advantage  of  organization,  altho  not  so 
buge  an  advantage,  Johnson  has  apparently  scored  the  most 
decisive  victory  yet  won  in  the  1920  primaries.  At  a  stroke  he 
lias  captured  thirty  delegates,  three  limes  the  number  that 
Wood  barely  rounded  up  in  South  Dakota.  .  .  .  The  result 
musl  -hake  the  confidence  of  the  Wood  Force-  themselves  in  the 
hold  of  their  candidate  upon  the  country." 

A  M  iehigan  paper  supporting  Wood,  the  Grand  Rapids  lit  mid. 
prefers,  bowever,  to  put  it  this  way:  "The  Michigan  totals  in- 
dicate that  Wood  and  Johnson,  both  progressive  Rooseveltian 

Republicans,  arc    far  and  away  the  popular  favorites."      All  in  all 

the  Democratic  \e\\  Fork  Times  concludes,  April  5"wasa  dis- 
tressing daj  forth  Republicans  of  theOld  Guard.  They  viewed 
Johnson  with  alarm,  Wood  with  distrust,  Hoover  with  resentmenl 

for  his  impudence  and  his  presumption.      Yet   these  three,  in  the 

order  named,  lead  tin  poll."  Several  editors  ami  correspondents 
agree  thai  the  large  Johnson  vote— 150,000  to  Wood's  100,000, 

in    round     numbers      indicate-    much    radical    sentiment     in    the 

Republican  ranks.     Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Washington, 

the  \ew   Fork  Evening  Mail's  correspondent,  "are  agreed 

that   tin    people  an    in  a  far  more  radical  frame  of  mind  than  the 

leadership  of  i he  two  parties  ha-  yet  realized,  and  that  unless 
this  spin i  is  reflected  unmistakablj  in  one  or  both  of  the  national 
convention  platforms  there  will  he  a  third-part}  movement  that 
will  make  the  Presidential  contest  uncertain  until  the  last  state 

is  heard   from." 

The  effect  of  the  Michigan  vote  upon  the  various  candidacies 
is  impartially  summed  up  bj  a  writer  on  the  \v«  York  Sun  (Ind.), 

who    ha  I  lie   opinions   of   political    leader-   in    New 

Fork.     It  has,  he  sa 

'Placed  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  in  the  field  as  a  serious 
lender  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination. 
I  ;•  en  a  set  ■•  t  be  progress  of  the  boom  for  Ma  j.-t  I 

Leonard  w  ood. 

"Indicated   thai    I  k  O.   Lowden  did   nol    ha\e  the 

Mh  the  that  his  friends  had  hoped  be  would 

ha  I 

"showed  that  Herbert  Hoover  had  little  strength  as  a  Re- 
publican candidate,  but  was  a  popular  choice  of  the  Democrats 
for  i  heir  norainatio 

iwred  an  aim.  bl  i    boom  of  Attorn 


General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination. 

"Indicated  the  strength  of  the  'wet'  sentiment  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  when  Governor  Edward  I.  Edwards,  of  New  Jer- 
practically    unknown  in   the   party  outside   of   his  fight   for  the 
repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  polled  40  per  cent,  more 
votes  than   William  Jennings  Bryan. 

"Indicated    that   of  the  men  who  have  been  seriously  men- 
by  the  national  Democratic  leaders  as  possible  nominees 
William  <i.  McAdoo  has  the  greatest   Strength." 

Michigan  opinion  of  the  resull  of  the  primaries  may  be  indi- 
cated h\  brief  quotations  from  a  few  representative  dailies. 
The  Detroit  Free  Press,  an  independent  paper  which  has  usually 
supported  the  regular  Republican  ticket,  attributes  Johnson's 
surprizing  strength  to  "his  record  as  a  friend  of  the  Michigan 
soldiers  in  Russia."  his  "stand  against  the  League  of  Nations," 
his  "denunciation  of  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  in 
campaigning,"  and  to  the  fact  that  "he  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  tin  instinct  of  the  picturesque."  The  Detroit 
News  (Ind.),  which  supported  Johnson,  emphasizes  the  effect 
of  the  Newberry  disclosures: 

"  Facing  an  opposition  which  used  money  unsparingly,  SenatOI 
Johnson  made  his  personal  appeal  lo  the  reason  aud  good  sense 
of  Michigan  voters  unassisted  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
funds,  and  the  people  picked  Hiram  Johnson.  The  selection 
proves  that  Michigan's  unfortunate  past  political  experiei 
are  not  indicative  of  sinister  traits  in  Michigan  Republicanism, 
The  warning  is  plain  to  the  politicians  that  henceforth  clean 
politics  will  be  winning  politics  in  Michigan." 

The  Grand  Rapids  x,  i,  Ind.),  a  Hoover  paper,  stresses  the 
effect  of  Johnson's  progressive  record: 

"Johnson  evidently  appeals  lo  the  working  population. 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  his  driving  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  out  of  politics,  also,  during  his  speaking  tours,  his  record 
on  labor  legislation  while  Governor  of  California  was  dwelt 
upon.  At  the  same  time  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  women 
voters  on  account  of  his  efforts  for  the  eight-hour  day  and 
minimum-wage  laws  for  women  in  California.  Michigan  wa 
strong  Roosevelt  Progressive  State  and  some  of  the  Bull- 
Moosers  haven't  forgotten  that  Johnson  was  Roosevelt's  running 
mate." 

Ex-Senator  Smith's  Grand  Rapids  Herald  (Rep.),  which 
strongly  supports  Wood,  also  emphasizes  the  Bull-Moose  influence: 

"Johnson  carried  Michigan  once  before,  running  with  R< 
veil    in   l*)l'2,  and  the   Moose  call  still  stirs  the  wilds.       He  had 
the  whole  339th  Michigan  Regiment  of  Silurian  ex-service  men 
at    his   back,    in   gratitude  for   his  part    in   getting  them  out.  of 
Russia.      He    made    manifest     appeal    to    the    working    da- 
lle math"  a  white-hot   speaking  campaign,  and    he  is  a  seasoned 
hypnotist   in  platform  dynamics.     He  succeeded  bitterly,  un- 
justly, we  believe,  in  daubing  some  mud  on  Wood  with  char) 
of  excessive  campaign  expenditures.     Michigan  is  not  condoning 
even    the    allegation    of    trenchant   political    check-books    this 

season. 

"His  victory  is  a  severe  setback   for  Wood,  who  ought  to  b< 

the  next  President,  but  it  is  a  positive  solar  plexus  for  Lowden. 
whose  poor  fourth  in  the  race  in  a  Stale  neighbor  to  Illinois 
practically  means  elimination.  Hoover  as  a  Republican  candi- 
date   has    tlivvered.      The    Michigan    totals    indicate    that    Wood 

and  Johnson,  both  Progressive  Rooseveltian  Republicans, 
far  and  away  the  popular  favorites.  This  indicates  at  least 
type  of  candidate  the  Chicago  Convention  should  select." 

The   Independent    Adrian   Telegram  explains  that   Johnson  is 
really  the  choice  of  Detroit   voters,  while  Wood  is  the  cho 
of   there-t    of  the   Stale.      It    conl inues.  taking  a   brighter  \ 
Hoover's  chances   than  the  paper  last   quoted: 

"It  is  plain  that  Johnson  has  the  support  of  radicals  of  both 
parties:  that  the  labor  vote  favors  Johnson;  that  Wood  is  the 
favorite  of  the  conservative  Republican  element  and  Hoover 
is  a  force  to  he  reckoned  with.  With  forty  thousand  Republi- 
cans, iho  he  had  no  organized  campaign,  and  with  the  Demo- 
crats making  him  their  first  choice,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
Republican,  his  candidacy  may  well  give  the  politicians  sen 
concern." 
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TO  MUCK-RAKE  NEW  YORK  AGAIN 

TIIK  PROSPECT  that  the  iniquity  of  iii<-  metropolis  is 
again  to  be  dragged  into  view  by  an  investigating 
commission  from  Albany  is  regarded  by  the  press  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  with  varied  emotions,  from  righteous  wrath 
to  cynical  boredom.  As  a  New  York  daily  remarks,  the  city 
"must  brace  itself  for  a  police  scandal."  An  extraordinary 
grand  jury  is  investigating  the  Democratic  District-Attorney's 
office  with  the  aid  of  the  Republican  State  Attorney-General, 
an  assistant  distrid  attorney  is 
helping  the  regular  grand  jury 
pi  '  dui  crime  in  the  Police 
Department,  and,  observes  the 
Democratic  New  Fork  World, 
"when  a  Democratic  Assembly- 
man is  moved  l>.\  the  falling  oul 
between  a  Democratic  police 
regime  and  a  Democratic  district 
borney  to  demand  an  investiga- 
tion of  city  and  county  affairs 
by  a  Republican  legislature,  Ids 
purpose,  and  the  indignation 
that  inspires  it,  }ri\e  some  mea- 
buti  of  the  beat  of  public  revolt 
against    had    government."     To 

an  independent   outside  observer 

like  the  Syracuse  Journal  there 

■  tins  hope  that  "the  atmos- 
phere of  strife,  promising  to 
become  a  whirlwind  of  abuse, 
may  mean  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  people  over  iniquitous  per- 
formances, seltish  ambition,  of- 
ficial stupidity,  and  other  grave 

ills  which  now  pester  them."  Others,  like  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  take  the  news  from  Xew  York  with  cheerful  philosophy, 

die  Virginian  daily  remarking  that  New  York  isn't  really  so  bad. 
in  spile  of  all  we  hear  about  "overshadowing  crime,'-  that  most 
of  the  12,000  New  Fork  policemen  are  honest,  but  that  BUD.ce 
weak  human  nature  makes  pandering  to  vice  profitable,  and  since 

"among  12,000  watchers  there  are  always  some  who  can  not 

resist  ilu   easy  money  offered  for  the  closed  eye,"  we  are  bound  to 

have  "another  police  investigation  in  Xew  York"  everj  so  often. 
Hut  in  Philadelphia,  a  city  which  is  nearer  Xew  York,  and  which 
lias  bad  its  own  experiences  with  corrupt  officials,  The  Inquirer 

takes  a  more  serious  view  of  the  situation.  It  asserts  that  Xew 
York  is  now  getting  "just  what  Xew  York  voted  for"  when  it 
repudiated  the  Mitchel  administration,  and  continues: 

"The  utter  incapacity  of  the  present  Mayor  to  fulfil  the  rea- 
sonable requirements  of  his  position  has  long  been  apparent. 
No1  onlj  has  he  made  himself  personally  offensive  l>\  his  lapses 
of  judgment  and  breaches  of  courtesj  ;  he  has  permitted  the  citj 

departments  to  deteriorate  in  efficiency  and  to  arouse  the  suspi- 
oioa  of  corruption.     A  legislative  investigation  is  now   planned. 

"It   is  significant    that    the  mover  of  the  resolution  in   the 

Assembly  at   Albany  is  a  member  of  Mayor  Dylan's  own  party. 

I  am  ashamed  to  be  a   Democrat.'  he  says,  'if  being  a   Democrat 

means  subserviency  to  the  inefficient   ami  apparently  corrupt 

"bmiiisiraiion   in    New    \  ork   City.' 

"  It  is  difficult  under  the  best  of  administrations  to  escape  the 
evils  which  police  supervision  of  morals  is  bound  to  foster. 
There  will  always  be  charges  of  'graft,'  and  some  of  them  will  be 

'rue.  Hut  an  administration  such  as  Philadelphia  "has  recent l\ 
known  and  such  as  Xew  York  now  has  is  a  direct  provocative 
to  wholesale  corruption.  When  the  voters  sow  the  wind  1  hey  in us i 
'  \pect   to  reap  the  whirlwind." 

\e\>  York  papers  naturally  prefer  to  withhold  judgment  on 
the  more  important  implication  of  these  inquiries   until   more 

facts  are  revealed. 


A  COAL   "CONSPIRACY  "    CB  OtGED 


i  I 


I 


WORRIED. 

Kirl>> 


in  tin-  \iu    York    World. 


I'  APPEARS  thai    both  faction-  are  in  cahoot-   to   b  ■ 
the  public,"  remarked  a   Federal  judgi 
who  appeared  befon    bin  in  Lodianap 

last  December,  soon  after  thi   settlement  of  thi   b 
strike.     To    thi-    the    mint  ted.     fi 

Anderson   charged   a    grand   jury   to 
the   soft-coal    induf  hree   montl 

examining  more  than  threi    hundred  grand 

returned  an  indict 
U  en  com  bundn  d 

and 

miner-.     Thi-   indictmen 

i-  brougl  .  r  both  I 

1  ime  \a  \  i  r  La  H  and 

Antitrust    Law,  charges  criminal 
conspirac 

of   the   public.     The   counts   in- 
clude collusion   to  limit    pro 
lion    and    transportatioi 
and  to  cause  Btrikea  among  mim  - 
worker-.     W 
are   well  founded   or  not 

Down  until  ilu    com 
passed   upon   I  hi  m.     Urn   in  the 
meantime  the  public  081  Ij 

interested    in    tb<     possibilit 
which    the   indictment    <all- 
ii-ni ion.     As   the   Denver   R 
Mountain  A  <     in  man 

"The  great   third  party  i 
know    of  the  intrigues   that   an 
charged    againsl     operator    and 

miner   to   pro'-  t  from    th< 

pincers.      Then      i-     alwa 
danger  that    in   a   closed-shop  industry,  like  coal-mining 
the  men  thoroughly  organized  under  wise  leaders,  and  with  a 
compact,    closely   guarded    association    of   emplo  be    two 

panics  acting  together  for  mutual  benefits,  the  public  will  be 
made  to  sutler  unduly." 

If  the  charges  in  this  remarkable  cas<   an    sustained  b\ 
cient  evidence,  note-  the  Mobil.    Register,  thej    will 
the  public  "has  had  to  suffer  not  alone  from  a  natural  - 
of  coal  and  of  railroad  facilities  thai  make  high  prices,  but  h 
artificial  conditions  created   for  the  protit   of    the  mine-owi 
and  the  mine-worker-."      And  in  the  Buffalo   T  1 

"This  coal   investigation    is   one   instance    of    manj    »h< 
the  time  is  ripe  for  honest  and  supremely  searching  inquiry. 

"By  common  consenl  of  all  publicists,  of  al 
all  citizens  with  reasoning  capabilitj  to  linl 
trace  effect  back  to  cause,  production  i-  the  eryii 
country  and  the  world      To  curtail  production  it 
from  the   people's   head-,  food   from    i; 
their  backs,  hope  from  their  hi 

On  the  other  hand, 
armies  thai  "toaocept  '1m  Qovernmei 
indictments  are  predicated  as  absolute  law    would 
collective  bargaining  a-  practised  in  Amei 
thai   until  tin    Lever  Ae1   and  ilu-  Sh,  rma 
amended    e\er>     wagl     0Onf< 
represent-,    is    an    act 
the  law  ."      And  it  go<  s  on  I 

\\  hen  the  full  purport  of  thi 

to  i  h>    industrial  and  labor  world  • 
need   entertain   no  fear 
the  day.     What    ihe   indict m< 
time,  should  b>  no  means  i»   undo 

"Operators  will  "watch  their  step'  in 
making  of  agn .  ments  until  the  trials  ha>  <  I  ■ 
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national  PUm  Berrta 

\i;\\    YORK'S  «>i  STED   SOCIALIST  ASSEMBLYMEN. 
Prom  bhe  reader's  left  they  are:  Samuel  Orr,  August  Claessens    Louis  Waldman,  Samuel  A.  l>>-  Witt,  and  (  harles  Solomon. 


DISFRANCHISING    SOCIALISM 

WITH  THE  SOCIALIST  MEMBERS  of  the  Ne*  V»rk 
State  legislature  tin-own  out-  by  a  bipartizan  3  '>>  I 
vote-  and  plans  on  fool  to  deprive  the  party  of  rep- 
resentation unless  it  changes  it-  methods,  one  might  tltink 
thai  Socialists  in  the  Empire  State  would  be  downcast.  Yet  the 
Mew  York  Call  pronounces  the  expulsion  a  piece  of  luck  thai  is 
"almost  too  good  to  be  I  rue."  "E\ <  v\  Socialisl  is  delighted  that 
their  lawfully  elected  and  tried-and-true  representatives  have 
so  unlawfully  been  thrown  out,"  declares  the  Schenectadj 
Citizen,  for  Socialists  know  "thai  such  ladies  only  read  against' 
those  in  authority."  \n<l  there  arc  conservative  newspapers 
emphatically  opposed  to  Socialism  which  agree  thai  the  act  of 
the  Albany  Assembly  will  help  the  very  party  and  the  verj 
elements  in  our  political  life  againsl  which  it  was  directed.  To 
nothing  of  the  principles  involved,  the  plain  mandates  of 
expediency,  thinks  the  Richmond  Vcws-Lcader  (Dem.),  should 
have  prompted  the  Assembly  to  retain  the  Socialists  in  their 
seats.     The  Chicago  1  Rep.    calls  the  Albany  affair  "an 

unusual  piece  of  small-bore  politic.-."'  It  seem-  to  The  Tribune 
that  in  expelling  this  handful  of  Socialists  the  leaders  of  the 
New  York  Assembly  handed  a  splendid  talking-poinl  to  the 
soap-box  orator,  who  will  say:  "We  are  denied  the  American 
righl  of  representation.  What  is  there  lefl  us  bul  the  righl  of 
revolution?"     That,  remarks  the  editor,  "will  go  strong  even 

I  ho  Socialists  have  sat  for  years  in  councils,  legislatures,  and  even 

in  Congress."  In  New  York  state  itself  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  a  Republican  paper,  declares  thai  the  expulsion  was 
unwise,  inexpedient, and  dangerous.  Another  Republican  paper, 
which  has  been  I   the  expulsiou  plan  from  the  verj   first, 

agrees  that  Speaker  Sweel  and  those  who  followed  his  leadership 

have  Ween  playing  into  the  hand-  of  the  radicals.  Says  the 
Albany  Knicki  rbocker  Press: 

"This  giving  the  lie  to  all  our  professions  of  American  fair 

pla\  and  equality  before  the  law  is  likely  to  be  used  l>.\   vicious 

'Reds'  as  proof  thai  all  our  professions  are  pious  frauds.     When 

we  urge  the  stumbling  masses  who  are  groping  I  heir  waj  upward 

1 hej  can  to  rely  upon  the  ballot-box  for  the  remedies  thej 

.  those  others  will  point  to  this  action  of  tin   Assembly,  and 

they  will  say:  '  Lies;  more  lies''      They  will  tell  their  followers  that 
they  can  only   be  duped    In    believing   those   who   preach    An 
icanism,  and  thai  nol  the  ballot-box,  not  the  rule  of  reason  and 
iment,  is  the  way  to  attain  their  ends,  but  force  and  violence, 

direct   action  and   I  he  bomb  and   bullet." 

Bul  this,  continues  the  Albanj  daily,  is  not  the  worsl  menace 
to  our  institutions  in  the  aol  of  the  Ubanj  Assembly.  "What 
is  most  \  icious  and  t  ron  calamitous"  is,  we  read,  "the  Assembly's 

Of  the  fundamental  idea  of  political  liberty  and   Ainer- 
i,':,n  .-..111111  . 


"All  the  experience  of  mankind  goes  to  -how  that  when  o 
the  safeguards  of  public  rights  are  let   down-   it   may  be  ii 
moment   of  complaisaii.-e  or  in  a    moment   of  passion  -  it    i- 
ceedingly   difficuH    to  erect   them  again,  and  exceedingly    • 
for  the  degenerative   process   to   run   its  course.   .   .   .    Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  maintaining  the  political  system  which 
we   lo\« — and    Speaker   Sweet    and    hi-    followers    have   stabbed 
liberty  in  the  back." 

The    Republican  New   York  Tribune  and  the  Democratic  V 
York    World  are  at  one  in  denouncing  this  ac1  of  a  Republican 
majority,  which  was  joined  by  most  of  the  Democratic  minor 
The*World  asserts  that   a   Republican  governmenl   has  for  th. 
lime  being  ceased  to  exisl  in  New  York,  and  that  even  tin   lw. 
and  tin  .1  linkers  of  Prussia  never  went  so  far  as  have  the  Alb 
leaders.     Tin   Tribune  declares  New  York  to  be  "the  only  govern- 
mental jurisdiction  wherein  a   Socialist    i-  adjudged  unti 
in   the  lawmaking  assembly,   the  duly  chosen."     Tin    i 
agrees  with  Socialist  editor-  and  lawyers  in  saying  that  in  N 
York  the  Socialists  now    "stand  as  i he    -hampioiis  of  constitu- 
tionalism   and    the   orderly    process    of   law."      As    7 
explains: 

"The  case  against  the  expelled  Socialists  rested  <>n  a  f.d- 

foundation.       It    was    assumed    they    are    representatives    of 
Socialists.     Tiny  are  not  such  in  a  legal  or  constitutional  -. 
They  are  representatives  of   the  elector-  ()f  definite  assemblj 
districts.      When  a   man  goes  into  a    polling-booth   he   mav    pri- 
vately be  a  Socialist,  a   Republican,  a    Democrat,  or  a   Proh 
tionist,  but  he  \ote-.  and  votes  only,  as  a  citizen. 

"Whoever  is  elected  -its  not   a-  a   member  of  any    party,  bul 
a  delegate  of  citizens.     When  a  district  is  denied  freedom 
choice  a  blow  is  leveled  not  only  at  our  constitutional  system,  but 
at  e\ er\  democratic  scheme  of  government." 

These  views  are  shared  l>\   -ore-  of  newspapers  published  in 
cities  as  which    scattered    a-    Philadelphia,   Providence,   Ru  b- 
mond,    Pittsburg,    Des    Moines,    Louisville,    Chattanooga, 
I.. mi-,  si.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  and  Pueblo,  representing  both 
old  parties,  and  without   sympathy  for  the  theories  or   praeti 
of  American  Socialists.     Mm    there  is  another  side  which  finds 
frequenl    and    emphatic   expression.      There  are  editors   who  are 

convinced  that  the  danger  to  our  institutions  from  Socialism  of 

the    sort    we    have    known    since    we    entered    the    world-war 
serious  menace  to  American  institutions  and  can  claim  no  right* 
tinder     those     ins!  i  I U  t  ions.       Some     of     these     editors     fuw< 
patience  with  criticism  of  the  means  used  at    Albany  to  get   rid 
of    th.-    five    Socialisl      Assemblymen.      The     Paterson    /' 
Guardian   (Ind.)    thinks    that    the  time  is  now    here  "when  thi- 
country  will  have  to  put  up  in  moth-balls  some  of  it-  extremi 
notion-  of  political   ethics  and   begin   to   handle   in  a   hard-fisted 
way     individual-     and     circun  3     that     ate     plainly    anti- 

American."      Th.      Montgomery       Idrrrtiurr     (Dem.t     and     th< 
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Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.)  agree  with  the  Hartford 
Couranl  (Rep.)  ilia,!  these  five  men  were  traitors  and  bad  no 
rights  to  which  they  could  appeal.  The  Baltimore  American 
(Rep.)  calls  the  action  of  the  New  York  Assembly  "an  inspira- 
tion" and  "a  wholesome  sign  for  the  quality  of  American  Bpirit." 
The  same  arguments  are  found  in  papers  published  in  \V« 
York  State.  The  Utica  Press  dud./,  for  instance,  states  thai 
the  five  Socialist  Assemblymen  "were  ousted  because  the  evi- 
dence showed  them  to  have  subscribed  to  doctrines  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  this  Republic,  against  law  and  order  under 
statutes,  and  avowed  enemies  of  law  and  order  as  the  phrasi 
interpreted  and  understood."  There  was  not  hint;-  else  for  the 
Assembly  to  do,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Democratic  Buffalo  Times, 
"Oust  the  Socialists!"  was  the  heading  of  the  Buffalo  Com' 
merciaVs  (Rep.)  editorial  the  day  before  the  vote  was  taken,  and 
the  daj  after  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  similarly  declared  in  an 
editorial  head-line,  "The  Assembly  lias  Earned  the  Gratitude 
of  All  Loyal  Americans."  The  Democratic  New  York  Times 
also  approves.  "To  insist  that  the  members  of  this  organization, 
who  openly  aim  at  the  destruction  of  the  Government  in  its 
present  form  and  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  social  organiza- 
tion, Kave  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  making  of  the  laws  is,"  we 
bold,  "to  insist  that  the  Constitution,  of  the  State  of  New  York 
provides  the  means  for  its  own  destruction."  The  independent 
Mew  York  Commercial  replies  to  the  arguments  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  as  follows: 

"It  has  been  a  mistaken  theory  that-  these  men  should  remain 

because  they  were  duly  elected  by  the  people  of  their  districts. 

A  greal  majority  of  the  Voters  who  elected  them  did  so  without 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  un-American,  and  that  they  were 
not  free  to  represent  them  in  the  legislature.  They  did  no! 
know  that  they  were  bound  hand  and  foot  to  an  organization 
hostile  to  every  American  principle.  These  men  secured  their 
election  by  false  pretenses.  Every  voter  who  cast  a  ballot  for 
them  did  so  in  the  belief  that  he  was  choosing  his  own  repre- 
sentative, whereas  he  was  choosing  merely  the  representative  of 
a  particular  organization,  dominated  by  a  small  committee.*' 


pear  on  the  opposite  ; 

opened  its  on  January  7.     'I  fu  Judicu 

a   trial  from  .Jaiiuar.    _'i  I  to  March  '>.      The  Social 
■  mi  d  bj   counsel  and 

relal  iny  hot  h  to  of  1 1n    fi 


THE   s  \M  K    PL  \ Tl-'OKM 

Kirbj  in  the  New  >»  ork  n 

No  newspaper,  however,  has  denounoed  Socialism  more  bit- 
terly than  the  writers  of  the  majority  report  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  Judiciary  Committee  recommending  expulsion,  Be- 
fore quoting  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  incidents  leading  up  to 
the  expulsion.     The  ti\e  Socialist  members,  whose  portraits  ap- 


GOVERNMENT   <>i      BY,    \M»    COB    THE    PEOP] 

—  <"liM|iiii  in  'In    8< 

the  records  of  the  five  Assemblymen.     The  majority  rep» 
handed  in  on  March  30.     It  recommended  expulsion,  emphac 
in«:  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  condemning  Social] 
and  recommending  the  enactmenl  of  laws  denying  to  th<  Social- 
ists the  rights  of  a  political  part]  in  the  State,     s.  vera!  minority 
reports   were   tiled   arguing  againsl    expulsion.     Thi    Assembly 
voted  on    April    1.    llii   to   28   for   the  expulsion  of   three  of 

Socialists  and  101  to  in  for  the  expulsion  of  the  othi  r  iv.o.     To 
quote  the  mosl  scathing  sentence  in  the  majority  n  pi 

"The  Socialist  party  of  America,  as  now  constitute  <1.  wit 
present  program,  is  not  a  loyal  American  organii 
ical    part\    which    disgraces  occasionally  by   the  traiton 
or  declaration  of  a  member,  but  is  a  disloyal  org 
posed  exclusivel)  of  perpetual  traiton 

The  opposite  view-poinl   was  expresl  on  th<    floor  of  tin    As- 
sembly by  Col.  Theodore  Roost  velt,  who  -aid  in  ! 

"Let    US   take   first    the  question  of   the  party.      To  expel   the 
Socialist  party  from  our  Assembly,  we  must  condemn 
spiracy.     If  we  so  expel  it  we  must  in  all  logic  si  I  about  exjx  1 
all  Socialists  from  ever)  office  that  they  hold 
and  breadth  of  this  Stat,  .and  to  bring  the  expuhrii 
oonolusion,  a-  the  right   to  vote  in  general  cntai 
hold  office,  we  must  disfranohisi   every   dues-pa) 
the  Socialist  part) 

"Against  the  party  t  here  has  been. urged,  as, 
principal  charges,  disloyal  actum  during  the  war, 
designs  with  their  rthrowing  our  p 

by  force. 

"With  regard  to  |  lie  ftrsl  of  the- 
government,  the  record  shows  that  durini 
the  party  nor  most  jnembera  approved  ol 

for    that    matter,    of   any    war        I 
howcx  er,    to   proi.  st  in. 

giving  voluntary   help  t"  its  am      In 

record  show  that  the)   v  iolated  or 
put   forward  by   the  count  I 
war.       A-    a  witn.  SS    to    tin 

activities  brought    up  in   the  in 
Federal  Government  w 

ticular    reference    to   ll  v 

violations  reported.     To  eonviot  the  party  on 
therefore,  be  to  convict  on  a  belie!  •  nil." 


to 
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WIERICAN   DIPLOMATIC    "ARROGANCE" 

RECENT  AMERICAN  NOTES  to  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru, 
where  straii  itions  between  these  South   Americas 

•  republics  indicated  a  smoldering  volcano,  evidently  have 
diverted  th<  attention  of  these  nations  from  each  other  for  the 
nine  being,  and  toward  the  United  States.     An  anti-Peruvian 

eet-riol  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  quickly  dre^  from  our  Departmi 
of  State  a  no  Bolivia  to  the  effed  thai  "it  viewed  with  the 

greatesl   apprehension   the  attack   by  a   mob  on   the   Peruvian 
ation  at    La    Paz,"  and  thai  igitation  tending  to  en- 

danger peace  would  be  a  calamity."     Representations  were  made 

to  the  Govern nts  of  Peru  and   Bolivia  and   Chile    thai    the 

United  states  would  deplore  mobilization  in  either  of  those 
countries,  and  Chile  was  asked  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  avoid  hostilities  on  the  west  coast.  For  a  time  it  looked  at 
this  greal  distance  as  if  these  South-American  nations  would 
entirely  forgel  thai  they  were  members  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
in  perfectly  good  standing.  Now,  however,  all  is  serene,  but  the 
Department  of  State  still  is  hearing  from  Soul  h-American  papers 
aboul  what  thej  consider  its  "lack  of  diplomacy"  in  dealing 
with  a  critical  situation.     In  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  on  the 

op] side  of  the  Continenl   from   the  nations  involved,   La 

Prensa  charges 'us  with  "arrogance"  in  our  diplomacy.  This 
paper  declares  that  the  Departmenl  of  State  does  no1  have  "a 
diplomatic  mode  of  procedure,"  bu1  that  it  treats  South-Ameri- 
can Republics  "as  if  they  were  the  pupils  and  it  (he  teacher." 
In  the  United  states  "local  politics  are  applied  to  international 
life,"  /."  /'/•<  nsa  goes  on,  and  it  ends  by  stating  that  "  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  this  epoch  is  nothing  less  than  an  aspiration  to  dis- 
lodge European  influence."  Mercurio,  published  in  Santiago, 
the  capital  of  Chile,  blames  "  Peru  and  its  alarmist  outcries'*  for 
provoking  the  American  note,  hut  declares  thai  "such  precipi- 
tate action  was  unjustifiable,  and  lessens  the  feeling  of  friend- 
ship for  the  United  State.-."  which  Mercurio  says  it  has  had  for 
twenty  year-.  The  note  to  Chile,  this  paper  asserts,  "gave 
evidences  of  suspicion  thai  Chile  had  fostered  the  differences 
between  Peru  and  Bolivia."  Lastly,  the  Departmenl  of  State 
is  severely  criticized  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  which  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  large 
American  business  interests  in  Chile,  in  a  telegram  to  the 
American  Ambassador  to  ( Jhile. 

/.</  Prensa's  opinion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  challenged  l>> 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which  congratulates  the  United  states 
as  a  whole  upon  having  a  Senate  wise  enough  to  "incorporate 
in  the  resolution  of  ratification  provisions  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  American  interests."  "Otherwise,"  says  The 
Tribune,  "we  might  have  seen  the  League  Council  butting  into 
this  mix-up  in  South   America."  Tribum    then  -n\<  of  the 

Monrot    Doctrine: 

"In  it-  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  United  States 
doe-  iidi  inch  rtake  to  protect  South-  American  states  from  being 
.halt  with  i>.\  other  states  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  compel  them 
to  comply  with  international  obligations,  bul  it  does  primarilj 
protect  tile-,  American  states  from  aggression  bj  European  or 
ot  her  -tale-  and  exercises  a  measure  of  Priendlj  supervi 
calculated  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere." 

The  Chicago   Tribum    think-  /../   Prensa  is  "intentionally    or 
unintentionally  misleading  South-American  opinion,"  regarding 
tin    Monroe  Doctrine,  and  it  advocates  closer  cultural  relations 
and  b  greater  volume  of  commerce  between  the  I  nited  Sta 
and  Sout  h    America      <  'ontinues  Tin    I 

"It   has  seemed   virtually    impossible  to  make  an  adjustment 

between  the  Latin  and  the    American  commercial  muni-  or  to 

onoile   their   method-.     The    South-American    republics   are 

connected  with   Km-,  pe  l.\    language,  literature,  art.  politic-,  and 

meroe,  and  no  Vmerioan  attempts  have  been  made 

a  bo  win  over  their  affections      Occasionally  a  mission  or  a 
or  a  congress  tries  it.  but  no  real  national  efforl  is 
behind  it  and  lit  tl imes  of  it." 


UNCLE   SAM   AS   AN   ASIATIC   RULER 

THE  DREAMS  OF  EASTERN  SWAY  that  intoxicated 
the  minds  of  greal  conquerors  from  Alexander  to  Napo- 
leon, and  infected  even  the  mentality  of  William  11.. 
are  now  tempting  the  hard-headed  character  supposed  to  per- 
sonify this  Yankee  Republic.  This  time,  however,  the  tempta- 
tion come-  in  the  form  of  a  pat  In  tic  appeal  to  succor  the  weak 
and  opprest.  Armenia  asks  our  protection  as  a  mandatary,  and 
"we  are  in  Pontius  Pilate's  class  if  we  as  a  nation  wash  our 
hands  of  responsihilit  \  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
Near  Eas1  from  tin- Turk-."  declares  Dr.  .lame-  L.  Barton,  who. 
in  the  opinion  of  Viscounl  Bryce,  is  the  best-informed  man  on 
Near-Eas1  conditions  in  the  world.  Dr.  Barton  further  asserts 
in  a  New  York  Turn,  interview  thai  "if  we  wait  for  the  si' na- 
tion in  Turkey  to  lie  clarified,  and  the  country  to  lie  pacified  by 
England  and  France,  or  Italy  or  Greece,  we  shall  wait  in  vain." 
Over  againsl  this  stands  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  of 
course,  in  which  he  questioned  the  advisability  of  entangling 
"our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition, 
rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice."  and  the  New  York  Sun- 
Herald  remarks  in  more  modern  style  that  in  accepting  a  man- 
date for  Turkish  territory  the  United  State-  would  be  "accept- 
ing a  unanimous  invitation  to  become  the  goal  of  the  Near 
East."  Between  these  extremes  come  the  views  of  President 
Wilson,  based,  according  to  several  newspapers,  upon  the  in- 
telligent and  impartial  report  of  General  Harbord,  who  headed 
the  Armenian  Mission  last  autumn  and  whose  reporl  to  the 
President  at.  last  has  been  published.  The  President's  views 
on  Turkej  are  clearly  anil  forcefully  set  forth  in  his  reply  to  the 
request  of  the  French  Government  for  the  views  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  note  he  hold-  that  British  fears  of  a  Holy  War 
are  groundless,  and  that  the  arguments  againsl  permitting  the 
Sultan  to  reign  in  Constantinople  are  much  stronger  than  thoa 
in  favor  of  his  remaining  there.  Expulsion  of  the  Turk  from 
Europe,  is.  therefore,  the  firsl  recommendation  of  President 
Wilson,  an  intimation  that  is  -aid  to  have  shocked  all  Turkish 
parties  and  to  have  been  displeasing  to  the  (In-eks.  who  enter- 
tain other  ideas  than  the  President'-  regarding  Smyrna  and 
Adrianople.  Secondly,  he  believes  there  can  be  no  permanent 
peace  thai  is  not  concurred  in  by  Kiissia.  The  President,  in 
coming  oul  "againsl  the  manifest  imperialistic  designs  of  the 
Allies"  has  "up-el  all  their  calculations,  whether  thev  accepl 
his  suggestions  or  ignore  them."  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Some  of  those  suggestions,  as  we  read  in  a  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent 's  note,  an  : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  understands  the 
strength  of  the  arguments  for  the  retention  of  the  Turk-  at 
Constantinople,  hut  believes  that  the  arguments  againsl  it  an 
far  stronger  and  contain  certain  imperative  elements  which 
it  would  not  seem  possible  to  ignore.  It  was  the  often-expi 
intention  of  the  Alii.-  thai  the  anomaly  of  the  Turks  in  Europe 
should  cease,  and  it  can  not  he  believed  that  the  feelings  of  the 
Mohammedan   peoples,   who  not   onlj    witnessed   the  defeat   of 

Turkish  power  without  protest,  bul  even  materially  assisted 
in  the  defeat,  will  now  so  resent  the  expulsion  of  the  Turkish 
Governmenl  as  t«>  make  a  complete  reversal  of  policy  on  the 
pari  of  the  Greal  Powers  desirable  or  necessary. 

"There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  genuine  interest  of  this 
Governmenl  in  the  plans  for  Armenia,  and  the  (io\  eminent 
of  the  United  States  is  convinced  thai  the  civilized  world  demands 
and  expects  the  most  liberal  treatment  for  that  unfortunate 
country.  Its  boundaries  should  he  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to 
recognize  all  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  Armenian  people,  and 
particularly    to   give   them   easv    and    unencumbered   access   to 

the   sea." 

General  Barbord's  statemenl  of  terms  on  which  a  mandate 
would  be  acceptable  are  held  by  our  newspapers  in  general  to  he 

i ixacting  for  acceptance  bj    the  Allies.     Their  acceptance 

would  amount  to  a  receivership  for  Turkey.  In  short,  our 
possession  of  Constantinople  and  our  complete  control  of  the 
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foreign  affairs  and  foreign  machinery  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
would  be  required,  and  the  assent  of  all  Powers  with  possible 
conflicting  interests  would  have  to  he  obtained  in  advance. 
An  army  of  from  25,000  to  200,000  would  be  necessary,  and  the 
eosl  of  tin;  mandatary  for  the' first  five  years  would  he  about 
$756,000,000,  the  General  thinks.  lie  does  nol  assume  to 
recommend  whether  or  not,  the  mandate  should  he  accepted, 
but  merely  gives  a  series  of  reasons  lor  and  againsl  accepting 
it,     His  most-  important  reasons  for  a  mandate  are: 

"The  Near  East  presents  the  greatesl   humanitarian  oppor- 
tunity  of   (he   age,   a   duty    for 
which  thi'  United  States  is  better 

'it  ted  than  any  other,  as  witness 

( !uba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  and  our  altru- 
istic polio;  of  developing  peoples 

rather    than     material     resources 
alone. 

••  It  would  stop  further  massa- 
cres of  Armenians  and  other 
Christians,  give  justice  to  Turks, 
Kurds,  (i  reeks,  and  ol  her  peoples. 

"It  would  increase  t he  strengl  h 
arid  prestige  of  the  United  Slates 
abroad  and  inspire  interest  at 
home  in  t  he  regeneration  of  the 
Far  Bast. 

"America  is  the  only  hope  of 
I  he  Armenians.  They  consider 
bill     one     other     nation,     Great 

Britain,  which  they  fear  would 

Sacrifice  their  interests  to  Moslem 
public  opinion  as  Long  as  she  con- 
trols hundreds  of  millions  of  that 
faith.  Others  fear  Britain's  im- 
perialistic policy  and  habit  of  stay- 
ing where  she  hoists  her  flag. 
For  a  mandatary,  America  is 
not  only  the  first  choice  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Near  East, 
but  of  each  of  the  Great  Powers 
after  itself.  American  power  is 
adequate;  its  record  clean,  its 
motives  above  suspicion. 

"If  the  United  Stales  does  not 
take  responsibility  in  this  region  it  is  likely  thai  international 
jealousies  will  result  in  a  continuance  of  the  unspeakable  misrule 

of  the  Turk." 

Genera]  Harbord  then  gives  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
tells  why  the  United  States  should  not  accept  a  mandate.  A 
few  reasons  are: 

"The  United  Slates  has  in  no  way  contributed  to  and  is  not 
responsible   for   the  conditions,   political,  social,  or  economic, 

that    prevail    in    this   region.      It   will    be   entirely    consistent    to 

decline  the  in\ itation. 
"Peace  and  justice  would  be  equally  assured  under  any  other 

of  the  greal    Powers. 

"The  Peace  Conference  has  definitely  informed  the  Turkish 

Government  that  it  max  expect  logo  under  a  mandate.  It  is 
not.  conceivable  that  the  League  of  Nations  would  permit 
further     uncontrolled     rule     by      that      thoroughly      discredited 

Govemmenl . 

"Our  spirit  and  energy  can  find  scope  in  domestic  enterprises 
or  in  Lands  south  and  west  of  onrs.  Intervention  in  the  Near 
Bast  would  rob  us  of  the  strategic  advantage  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  mils  between  us  and  probable  foes.  Our  reputation  for 
fair  dealing  might  be  impaired.  Efficient  supervision  of  a 
mandate  at  such  distance  would  be  difficult  or  impossible.     We 

do  noi  need  or  wish  further  education  in  world-politics. 

"Other  Towers,  particularly  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  have 
shown  continued  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Armenia.  Greal 
Britain  is  tilled  by  experience  and  government,  has  great 
resources  in  money  and  trained  personnel,  and  I  ho  she  might 
not  be  as  sympathetic  to  Armenian  aspirations,  her  rule  would 

I  guarantee    security    and    justice.      The    United     Stales    is    not* 
capable   of   sustaining   a    continuity    of   foreign    policy.     On.' 
Congress  can  not   bind  another.      Even  treaties  can  be  nullified 
bj    cutting   off   appropriations.     NToh-partizanship    is   difficult 
to  obtain  in  our  Government. 


I 


'I  in-   region    ha-    been   a   battle-ground   of   milil 
imperialism    for    centuries.     Then  Likelihood 

ambitious  nation-  .Ml!  -till  maneuver  lor  i'»  control.     It  would 

weaken    our    position     relative    to    the    Monroe    Oo'-in 

probably  eventually    involve 

The  taking  of  a  mandate  in  thie  r<  ould  bring  the  United 

Stales  into  the  politic-  of  'he  old  World,  eontrai 
tional  policy  of  keeping  fr<  e  of  affairs  in  1 1. 

Thai   American   *  aliment  'he  pr- 

almost     unanimous    for    expelling    the    Turk    from     Euro: 

Bhown  inourissui  for  March  20,  when  thin;,  or  more  editorials, 

d    Iron,  all 

iriticizing  'he  Allied  for  leaving 

tin  Sultan  in  <  !o  noph,  v, . 

quoti  d.     "< )u  i ha 

can    -.  m  mi.  lit  a   pitch  of 

■  ngl  h      and      l  :>■ 

d    '  he    iih  a  Mid 

diplomatic 

President    in   bis 

d<  clan  -    thi     Washii  .  tar. 

The   Presidi  nl 

may    be    -aid    to    represent 

views    of    1  h<     p<  ople.         M  ucfa 

-now    ha-  ci, in.     and     gOU  .   m 

watt  r    has    Bowi  d    over    dam-. 
since    'he    Harbord    report 
made,"    the    \<  «     Y<>rk     WOrl-l 
i.  mind-  II-.  and  adds:    "Ami 

cans    are    few    who    do    n<>' 

with  President  Wilson  ami  Gen- 
eral Harbord  thai  the  Turk 
should  gel  "ut  .if  Europe." 
Then    evidently  i-  nothing  i 

to     l>.      -aid     Upon     that      siihj. 

Tin  re  is  a  great  deal  to  be  mid, 
howe\ .  r,  about   w hether  or  i 
the  United  Stati  -  should 
a      mandate     for     Turki-h      ; 
sessions.     Representative  of  the  papers  which  think  an  American 
mandate  for  Armenia  impossible  without    taking  over  Turk.y 
proper  is  the  New  York  Time*.     We  read  in  Flu 

"Such  a  mandate  involves  the  maximum  «>f   difficulty.     Ami 

it   leads  nowhere;    unless  America  was  pr.  par.  .1  to  take  and  hold 

Turkey  forever— hold   the  Straits  against    Russia    <>r  England, 

hold  Smyrna  against   Greece      the  unitarj    mandate  would  ii  ■ 
that    whenever   America    let  go,  whether    in    t  ^    or    in   a 

hundred,  the  Turkish  problem  would  have  to  )..   settled  all  o 
again  from  the  ground  up." 

'    America  can  not  1><  expected  to  assume  a  burd<  .1.1 

fall  on  the  nations  that    bave  benefited  bj    thi    Near-1 
partition,"  thinks  the  Norfolk  l  lot,  whi 

"The  responsibility    for  helping   Armenia   to  thi 
promised   h.r  by   the    Allies   rests   with    England,   Pi 
Italy.     The  French  war-ships  in  the  port  of  All 
British  forces  at  Batuin.  and  the  Italian  men-of-war  that  DO 
newly  acquired  islands  in  the  /Kgean  Archipelago   an 
hailing    distane.      of     Arm.  nia.      Tin  -<      nation* 
harbor  in   Asia    Minor.      Th.\    must   now    find  il  .    !»•' 
protect  Armenia  until  it  can  raisi  and  train  at 
It    is  no   part    of  the  dutj    of    America,   si)  ind   mil.  - 

the  scene,   to  assume   the   Armenian   mand; 

"Has  the  United  S  righl  to  U  ll  ot 

should  do  in  this  matter  b 

meiit    of  what    il    will   do  itself?"  <l<  m 

"\\.     should    either    agl 

nothing."      Mr.   Frank   II     Simonds 

Tribune  that -"  technically    the  United  S  -  witho 

l>articipate    in    Turki-h    settlement-   .    . 

States   refrained   from    declaring  war   ii]*>n   Turk. 


W-Fr:?ji 


\  ACILLATING 

I  n /.p.-. i  rick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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country. 

rith    New   York      Akron 


;    prices  mil  i»    sofi  tor  the  operators.     Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
,, v,  and  consequently  no  admirals,  Switzerland  can  enjoy 

,.,  peace.     Bi  inscript. 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  for  a  Yankee  to  love  a  lord,  when  ii  happens  to  be 
a  landlord      Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Lane  says  Washington  is  "rich  In  brains."  That  gives  a  new  meaning 
to  the  term  "idle  rich.  rilh   Post. 

Hickson.   of  Chicago,   says    Puritanism   is   ruining   the 
Well,   welll     Perhaps  dial's   what's  the  matter   wi 

Si  m  ntist  claims  man  will  be  able  to  live  nineteen  centuries.  Then  we 
,,,a>  survive  to   see   a    Treaty    compromise  and  two-for-a-quarter  collars. 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  is  said  that  fifty  voters  have  signed  a  petition  for  Hearst  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate,  and  a  dozen  papers  immediately  declared  that  the  list 
is  likely  a  complete  one.     Savannah  News'. 

Wi  share  Ted's  hope  that  while  the  President  of  the  Irish  Republic  is 
wandering  on  foreign  strands  his  Secretary  of  State  will  not  usurp  his 
powers  by  calling  any  cabinet  meetings.-  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  dreamer  who  advises  Ireland  to  stick  to  poetry  and  songandlet 
politics  alone  maj  bea  good  judge  of  poetry,  bul  he'sa  poor  judge  of  irish- 
men.    St.  Paul  Pioneei  Press. 

\  ,  i\  ii.i/\  i  ion  that  has 
advanced  from  head-hunting 
and  persecution  to  rent- 
gouging  and   profiteering   has 

still  some  distance  to  travel. 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Gei  irgi  Bern  v.rd  Shaw  re- 
fuses to  sell  the  movie  rights 
lo  his  plays  for  a  million  dol- 
lars, our  idea  of  a  movie 
version  of  a  Shavt  plaj  is  a 
motion-picture  in  which  noih 
Lng  moves  bul  the  mouths  of 
the    acto  oeland    Plain 

Dealer. 

\        \\  S.SHINGT0N       dispatch 

says  the  Democrats  are  worry 
inn  about  the  possibility  that 
President  Wilson  may  want 
a  third  term.  Probably  the 
Democrats  can  find  enough  to 
worry  about  if  they  confine 
themselves  to  the  Presidi  nt  's 
lirst  and  second  terms.  Kan- 
sas City  Slur. 


/  JUST  Wf\VT 
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\  gr]  vi  many   women  are  convinced  thai  Delaware  needs  the  whipping- 
post.    Philadelphia  North  American. 

Whs   not   wait  until  Germany  gets  at  peace  with  herself  before  making 
.■  it rmany  '     (  harleston  Mail. 

Tm     [sle   Of    Man    has   a    legislative   bOdj    known   as   lit.     Hot,-.,    of    Keys. 

We  suppose  it  has  no  deadlocks. — Louisville  Post. 

Moonshiners  in  the  South  are  reported  to  have  formed  a  union,  it 
is  a  movement,  we  suppose,  for  longer  nights.-  Detroit  Nt 

The  Allies  have  occupied  Constantinople  Fair  enough.  Constantinople 
wiH  doubtless  occupy  the  Allies  for  many  years  to  come.     Cleveland  Prt 

LiTERARi  Digesi  calls  "A.  Miich. 11  Palmer  "  The  Fighting  Quaker. 
it  Borah  keeps  up  his  row  in  the  Republican  camp  we  shall  soon  be  hearing 
group  of  quaking  fighters  in  that  corner.— Hotwtofl  Post. 

The  champion  British  riveter  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  order 
0f  the  1 1 1 i ■  i — I ■  Empire,  it  is  understood  that  his  services  are  being  sought 
by  several  managers  of  Presidential  candidates  in  this  country  who  have 
promises  of  this  and  that  State  del, -anon      Nev    York  Evening  Post. 

prize-winners  in  teachers'  contest 

The  winner  of  the  fifth  week  s  prize  in  the  "Topics  of  the  Day  "  school- 
teachers'contest  is  MiSS  Anna   Van  Nborden,  1069  Lincoln  Avenue.  Toledo 

Ohio,    teacher    in    the    Lincoln 
School,     she  submits  d 
••  Wake  up.  Ami  rim! 
"  Sleep    on.    America  !      And 
your    enemy.   Ignorance,    will 
steal    upon    you.       Dream    on. 
America!      And    anarchy    and 
Bolchevism    will    strike    you 
down.        Wake    up.     America' 
Don't  let  ><>ur  own  children  be 
a     partj       to     your     downfall 
stamp   out   ignorance!     Your 
Strongest   weapon   of   extermi- 
nation  is  education.     Pay  for 
good  teachers. 

The  winner  of  the  third 
week's  prize  in  Canada  is  Misa 
Myrtle  M  Paddon,  Public 
school  Teacher  K.   K     No.  8 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario.  Canada 
Her  offering  is 

•■Canadian  teachers  must  be 
better  paid  if  capable  educa 
tors  are  to  protect  Canada  by 
molding  the  children  into 
God-fearing,  industrious,  pa- 
triotic citizens  Education, 
the  unappreciated  nati 
resource  i-  a  better  safeguard 
to  liberty  than  a  standing 
a nnv  Therefore,  pay  the 
teachers  a  li\  ing  wage." 


THE    REASON    HE'S    SO    H  vRD    Ti  I    '    IPTt 

— On-  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


wi,    \!>e  CI9E. 

ley  In  the  Memphis  Commercial  A />>><<;/. 

BUMOROUS   VIEWS   OF    A    SERIOUS   SUBJECT. 


mi-v   i^    i  i;.  <M    THE   OTHER    WORUJ. 

Kit /.pa  trick  in  the  st     Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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FRENCH    ENFOKCKMKiVf   OK   HIE    TREAT! 

GARY  OF  WAITING   upon  her  Allies  and   forever      a   modu  and  G< 


W  disillusioned    about    Germany,    France    began    ber 
personal   enforcement  of   the    Versailles   Treat}    on 
April  <>,  with  the  occupation  of  German  cities  in  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict, in  systematic,  orderly,  unemotional  style.     Paris  dispatches 
how  liow  Prance  feels  when  they 
that    Britain,    the    United 

Slates,  and    Italy   have   Keen  loo 

generous  toward  Germany,  and 
"in  their  desire  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism  they  have 

actually  been   helping  Nihilism." 

France  is  determined  not  1<> 
have  the  wool  pulled  over  ber 
and  Germany  must  pay  for 
the  war's  damage  and  suffering 
as  prescribed  in  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  According  to  the  French 
press,  the  Ruhr  affair  namely, 
the  occupation  of  thai  section  by 

German  troops  under  cover  of 
police  work  -puts  iii  full  li^ht 
the  psychological  talent  of  "what 
is  called  the  Entente"  in  dealing 

with  Germany.  The  French  oc- 
cupation is  undertaken  as  a 
protest  against  the  invasion  of 
the  Ruhr  district  by  the  Reichs- 
wehr  under  the  "pretext"  that 
the  German  troops  are  needed 
there  as  protection  against  the 
Communist  menace.  France's 
action  is  provided  for,  we  are 
told,  in  the  following  articles  of 
the  Treaty: 


can    only    strengthen    tho» 

entirely  opposed  to  1 1,.  ion  of  the  I',  act   'I  n  . 

"We  hope.  bow(  \<  i.  thai   thu 
the  measure-  taken  in  t  he  Ru]  I!   -hop- 

dom  of  the  occupied  towns.     Bui  there  can  I*   do  room  for  doubl 

that    thi  'i  i- 

tifled  bj    do   r«  al  inti  r. 

H  Inch  i-  COnl  • 

lh< 

n  public  and  tnonl h- 

iii    t he  establish m<  ni    of  orderh 

conditions 

"The       illteiilio: 

"  01  re  militarism  and  imj  i 
seem   again   to   bi     in   (hi    a 
dene*,  .  an  onlj  loo  el<  ai      B3  in- 
vading     eitu  -      hi  .       Fran! 

Ilanau.    and     Darmstadt,    which 
are    the    principal     gj  I..  - 

North  and  Soul  h  ( lern 
France    hope-     to     throt 
German    Empire    and   <•.. 
political  disint<  gra  lion.  .  . 

"If     the      Allied      <,. 

il  Mm  deeenl  opinion  of  mankinil. 
should  placidlj  tolerate  thu 
"i  French  aggn  ssion,  t  In  n  1  be 
occupation  of  Frankforl  will  mark 
iln  beginning  of  an  era  <>f  inter- 
naiional  anarch)  the  lik. 
w  hicb  the  world  1  •  r  before 

witnessed." 


I •r.illl   llr.'    \CIV    \"i  I. 


I'lIK    GERM  \N    TROI  BLE-ZONE 


Prance  enforced  t lie  Treatj  l>>  occupation  <>f  Frankfort,  lion 
Ilanau,  and  Darmstadt.  The  \enicall>  shaded  area  shows  a 
large  part  of  the  district  occupied  bj  the  lilies.  The  bridge- 
beads  are  indicated  i.\  a  semicircle  at  Cologne,  "lure  the  British 
control;  at  Colilcnz.  where  Americans  arc  stationed:  and  at  Mayence, 
which  is  occupied  bj  the  French.  Horizontal  shading  on  the  east 
hank  of  the  Rhine  marks  the  neutral  /one 


"  \11icle  42.  Germany  is  for- 
bidden to  maintain  or  construct  any  fortifications  either  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Rhine  or  on  the   right    hank    1o    the  west    of    a 
line  drawn   litis    kilometers  lo   the  east  of  the  Rhine. 

"Article   13.      In  the  area  defined  above  the  maintenance  and 

the  assembly  of  armed  forces,  either  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily, and  military  maneuvers  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  1  he  up- 
keepofall  permanent  works  for  mobilization,  are  in  the  same 
way  forbidden. 

Article  44.  In  case  Germany  violates  in  any  manner  what- 
ever the  provisions  of  Articles  il»  and  43,  she  shall  lie  regarded  as 
committing  a  hostile  act  against  the  Powers  signatory  of  the 
presenl  Treaty  and  as  well  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

Hut  German  officials  insisted,  we  read,  that  they  had  in  the 
Ruhr  basin  only  a  total  of  PUMKI  men.  which,  the}  said,  i-  not 
'"'-otul  the  number  permitted  by  the  Protocol.     The?  declared 

thai  lhe\  could  have  Completed  their  task  and  withdrawn  all 
these  troops  by  April  10  if  the  Allies  insisted  upon  it,  and  there- 
fore the  Treaty  had  not  been  violated.  French  officials  replied 
thiit  the  Germans  had  40,000  troops  in  the* Ruhr,  which  is  much 
m  excess  of  the  terms  of  the  Protocol,  and  tjiat  therefore  the 
Germans  ha. I  broken  the  Treaty.  Berlin  dispatches  describe 
the  French  action  as  "a  complete  surprize"  to  German  official 
circles,  and  in  an  official  communication  to  the  press  we  read: 

The  German  Governmenl   will   most   energetically   protest 

against  this  measure,  which  renders  all  possibility  of  establishing 


Hut  a  bold 
made  by  the  Radical  H<  rl 
l>if    I  which    blames    the 

French    occupation    on 
actionary     h  of     the 

Foreign    <  MVic.  .    u  ho    incorn 
informed  Chancellor  Muller  thai 
the      French      I 
ceased    objecting    to  the   German   expedition    mi  neutral 

district.     The    bureaucrats  did  thi-.   w<    an    told 
hoped    thu-    io   entangle    the   German    Republic   in  dif- 

ficulties  and    pave  the    was    for  another   and    more    successful 
reactionary    "  Pvta  !>,.    I 

tion  of  order  should  have  been  lefl  entin  b 
and    urges    immediate     withdrawal   of   thi 
threatening  otherwist    that   tin    "Red"  an 
in  seeking  French  prott  cl  1011. 

The  Paris  Temj>s  says  that  in   I'M  1  Genual 
treat*!    and   now    -he  disregards  another.     Th< 
was  costly  and   t  In    -.  cond  will  b< 
w  arningly,  and  proci  <  ds : 

"I:   i-  not  by  chance  thai  Germany  lif- 

ferenl   employs  similar  method 
traditions  and    the   -a' 
Government,  which  1-  alternateh    their  d 
pliee.  the   Prussian   mil;  their  p. 

revenge  in  1920  a-  thej  pn 
Ruhr  is  only  the  firs 
the  parties  of  the  righl  in  I 
sen e  a-  a  prelude  to  tin   1  le. 

that  the  stipulations  of  our  Tt.  If 

it  is  uoi  followed  by* reprisal,  how  will  w, 

Among  the  British  press  w<    ha*. 

/)(n/     \.     -  thai  the  occupation  of  the  Frank' 


\[ 
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British  public  "obviously  a  step  of  the  utmost  gravity,"  and  it 

.- 1  •  I  <  i  - : 

"The  gravi   Feature  aboul  this  manifesto  and  what  evidently 
lies   behind  it   has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  the   Ruhr  or 
what   may  be  happening  there.      M  is  that   the  decision  to  take 


A   STl  !>V    IN     VTTITUDES. 

Vltho  the   American  Eagle  lias  turned  his  back  on  European  affairs, 
he  is  still  watching  them  keenly. 

—  Westminster  Gazette    London). 

tins  drastic  action  is  not  the  decision  of  the  Allies  at  all.  bu1  a 
decision  taken  by  France  alone.  It  may  lie  the  righl  decision: 
it  ma\  be  really  animated,  as  we  are  told,  by  a  desire  to  preserve 
order  in  Germany,  to  pnl  down  militarism,  and  to  enable  the 
countrj  to  recover  as  quickly  as  possible  its  industrial  and 
economic  stability  . 

"Thesi    -oc  n, ,i  the  usual  results  of  a  foreign  occupation,  but 

we  may  believe  thai    they  are  the  result  intended.       II'  they  were 

certain,  the  mere  fad  thai  France  was  acting  without  the  co- 
operation of  her  Allies,  .and  thai  the  French  authorities  had 
thoughl  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  British  opinion  over  the  head 
of  the  British  Government,  would  !»■  of  serious  omen. 

"Such  a  state  of  things  can  not  continue.  The  Allies  must  act 
together  or  abandon  the  pretense  of  unity.  We  hope  it  is  not 
■  to  correct  ;,  faise  step  which  maj  easilj  involve  all  con- 
cerned in  the  gravesl  disaster.  Disunion  among  the  Allies  can 
mean  nothing  less  than  disaster  to  Europe,  certainly  no1  except- 
ing France." 

The   London    Daily  Chronicle  takes  note  of  Washington  dis- 
patches in  the  remark  thai   follows: 

" Our  New  York  correspondent  tells  us  thai  'official  and  polit- 
ical circles'  iii  Washington  a  phrase  which  presumably  means 
Presidenl  Wilson  and  his  Administration  disapprove  strongly" 
of  the  French  proposal.  Their  verdict  would  carry  more  weighl 
in  Europe. if  the  Presidenl  had  not  advertised  beforehand  in  his 
famous  letter  to  Senator  Hitchcock  his  dislike  of  the  French 
Government,  which  he  regards  as  'militari 

"Working  as   we  do  and   hope  to  continue  doing  on   the  i 
intimate  term-  with  the  French  Government,  we  maj  be  excusi  ■  ! 
if  we  decline  to  share  the  President's  opinion.     Tin    French  pro- 
posal  maj    be  wise  or  unwise,  bul   we  tire  convinced  it   i-  put 
forward   in   good   faith." 

pondents  of  the    American  press  at   Washington  report 

that   in  quarters  in  touch  with  international  developments  the 

belief  is  that  the  French  Government  "made  a  greal  mistake  in 

refusing  the  req  German  Governmenl  for  permission 

■  I  'mops  into  the  Ruhr  basin  to  restore  order."      \.s  under- 

■I   in  Washington,  the    Eberl   Governmenl    proposed   to  put 

Ruhr  for  four  weeks,  but,  as  one  Washington  dispatch 

■ 

"Thi  I  'uncut  from  the  0U1  .  >ned  the 


good  faith  of  Germany  in  this  matter  and  has  threatened  the 
upation  of  Frankfort  and  other  cities  on  the  righl  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Tin  feeling  here  is  that  tin  German  request,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  was  reasonable.  It  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  British,  Italian,  ami  United  state-  governments.  The  ques- 
tion of  good  faith,  under  thi  circumstances,  it  was  pointed  out, 
would  hardly  arise  until  tin    expiration  of  the  four-week  period." 

The  London  Daily  Teh  iraph  observes: 

"To  condemn  whal  has  now  Keen  done  in  the  Ruhr  district 
would  be  merely  to  advertise  thai  the  enforcement  of  the  Treaty 
is  not  the  linn  requirement  of  Allied  policy.  This  i-  the  sulv- 
stance  of  the  French  attitude,  and  w<  ait  bound  to  say  that  it 
i>  in  our  opinion  justified,  bul  it  has  been  made  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  Allies  of  France  do  no1  go  all  the  way  with  her  in 
the  policy  which  she  has  fell  it  necessary  to  initiate.  Where  so 
much  i-  olefin,  and  the  conflict  of  evidence  so  marked  thi 
lias  been  reluctance  to  support  an  action  so  decisive  a-  that  of 
the  French  ( lovernment. 

"To  speak  of  disagreemenl  would  be  an  exaggeration,  bul 
unless  we  are  misinformed,  our  own  Government,  for  example, 
would  have  preferred  to  take  the  German  plea  at  its  tact  value 
and  defer  action  until  plainer  evidence  of  Kail  faith  was  Forth- 
coming. As  for  the  United  States  (lovernment.  it  lost  no  time 
in  making  what  is  described  as  a  vigorous  protesl  againsl  the 
French  action.  But  the  United  states  is  in  the  unique  position 
of  being  still  at  war  with  Germain  .  and  its  government's  opinion 
as  to  the  righl  method  of  securing  the  observance  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  will  not,  we  are  afraid,  lie  fell  by  the  French  to  be  better 
than  their  own.  So  far  as  British  opinion  is  concerned,  we  tin- 
convinced  thai  it  is  more  nearly  unanimous  in  approving  French 
action — strictly  limited  as  it  is  by  the  French  Government's 
definite  pledges—  than  upon  almosl  any  other  public  question 
of  the  hour.'" 

Two  such  diverse  authorities  as  the  London  rimes  and  the 
Socialist  London  Daily  Herald  agree  in  declaring  thai  the  Ruhr 
Valley  disorder  is  being  exploited  in  Germany  in  the  interests 
of  the  old  Junker  faction,  and  the  London  Morning  Post  points 

0u1   that — 

"If  our  own  frontier  ran  coterminouslj  with  thai  of  Germany 

and  our  own  interests  were  as  deeply  involved  in  the  integrity 
of  the  Ruhr  Valley,  we  could  wish  for  nothing  belter  than  thai 


SQl   E  UiING     \i.AIN 

Dh    l  '"  ii        Ant!  remember,  if  conditions  were  reversed  ami  you 
the  doctor,  the  Allies  would  have  to  callow  doses' ten  times  as  large 
..m  arc  receiving  —Tlu  >■„.•    M„nlr, . 

our  Governmenl  and  people  mighl  >how  the  same  coolness  and 
modem t ion  in  a  like  emergency.  We  do  not  know  what  induced 
the  Germans  to  choose  this  time  and  method  for  Irving  the 
strength  of  the  Treaty,  bul  it  is  probable  that  in  all  such  tenta- 
tives  the  main  prospeel  of  success  lie-  in  the  hope  of  sowing 
differences  in  the  Allies'  ranks." 
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OFFERING  VOTES   TO   BELGIAN   WOMEN 

WOMEN'S  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  has  usually  been  granted 
only  after  a  hard  fight.  But  in  Belgium  the  franchise 
is  being  offered  to  women  unsoughl  and  unfought  for. 
The  initiative  of  the  movemenl  came  wholly  from  the  designs 
and  interests  of  political  parties  in  Belgium,  we  are  informed  by 
;i  Brussels  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps,  who  notes  the  bill 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  providing  for  the  suppression 

Of  plural  voting  among  men  and  the  extension  of  the  vote  to 
women  in  municipal  districts,  which  started  a  hot  fighf  between 
tin  Right  and  the  Liberal  parties.  Another  innovation  in  Bel- 
gium   coincident    with    the    proposal   for   woman    suffrage    is    the 

referendum,  but  the  question  of  women  voting  is  of  greater 
immediate  interest,  wo  are  told,  because  Belgium  is  the  first 
country  of  Latin  culture  in  which  women  will  have  the  vote, 
and  the  '  Kperiment  is  the  more  interesting  because  the  feminine 
social  mind  in  Latin  countries  is  essentially  different  from  that 
in  Anglo-Saxon  lands.  Altho  no  ordered  forces  of  public  opinion 
are  behind  the  present  movement,  we  are  told,  the  question  of 

woman  suffrage  in  Belgium   was  first    brought  to   the  fore  :iv 

back   in    1893  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Progressive  party, 

Mr.  Emile  Pdron,  who  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution by  which  the  voting  right  of  the  married  woman  should 
I   by  the  husband.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  fathers  of 

lilies  were  accorded  a  supplementary  vote.  In  1895,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  communal  law,  two  Socialist  leaders, 
Messrs.  Vandervelde  and  Hector  Denis,  demanded  thai  there 
be   no    sex    distinction   in   suffrage,   but   their   proposition    was 

eted.  Alter  another  setback  in  1002,  the  various  parties 
eliminated  the  question  from  their  programs  as  being  inoppor- 
tune, and  this  Brussels  informant  proceeds: 

"To-day  the  proposal  is  put  forward  as  a  political  maneuver. 

and  lo  the  leader  of  the  Right,  Mr.  YYoeste,  is  attributed  this 
val:  'If  we  can  not  carry  or  maintain  plural  voting  we  shall 
make  the  suffrage  so  universal  as  to  submerge  our  adversaries.' 
Thus  for  the  Right  woman  suffrage  is  merely  a  necessary  maneu- 
ver.    In  1919,  the  Catholics  [Conservatives]  clamored  for  the 

extension  of  luh  suffrage  to  women.  Opposed  to  them  were  the 
Socialists,  who  were  ready   to  give  suffrage  to  women,  but   only 

in  the  communes  and  in  the  provinces.     Because  a  majority 

of  two-thirds  is  necessary  to  amend  the  Constitution,  the  Right 
was  unable  to  accomplish  its  aims  without  the  support   of  the 
reme  Left." 

The  project  to  accord  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  in  com- 
munal elections  was  adopted  iii  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a 
majority  of  01  to  28,  with  nine  not  voting.  The  parliamentary 
commission  recorded  its  approval  by  a  vote  of  11  to  2,  SO  'hat 
'he  matter  oiaj  be  considered  settled  and  only  the  manner  of 
applying  suffrage  remains  to  rouse  discus-ion  more  or  less 
excited.  There  is  a  notable  tendency  to  dissociate  the  xoting 
of  women  from  the  voting  of  men,  and  Mr.  Louis  Bertram!, 
S..,iahsl  Deputy  and  the  Minister  of  Stale,  ha-  even  outlined  a, 
Bystem  by  which  a  third  of  the  municipal  mandates  should  be 
reserved  to  women.     But  all  such  separation  of  interests,  it  is 

feared,  would  give  rise  to  a  dangerous  dualism,  and  we  read: 

"As  to  the  women's  vote  in  legislative  elections,  it  will  not  In- 
put in  force  \er>  soon,  because  the  Liberals  insi>t  that  the  ques- 
tion be  first  submitted  to  a  referendum.  The  Socialists  are  no 
Btronger  for  it  than  the  Liberals,  for  lluy  know  that  woman 
Suffrage    in    the    legislative    chambers    would    be    translated    into 

increased  power  for  the  Conservative  party.  Only  the  Catholic 
part;,  wants  it,  but  they,  left  to  themselves,  can  not  bring  about 
this  reform  In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  countries,  it  will 
be  recalled,  the  progress  of  women  in  political  life  has  been  made 
by  successive  steps.  So  also  in  Belgium,  after  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  communes  and  in  (In-  provinces  has  been  secured,  women 
no  doubt  will  have  to  wait  some  time  before  tiny  obtain  admis- 
sion to  the  legislative  electorate,  for  it  will  be  required  of  them 
to  -how  proof  in  the  field  of  communal  and  provincial  polities 
that   they  have  attained  their  political  majority." 


FRENCH    PLEAS   TO   LIT   0(  R 
DEAD    REST 

NOT    AM  Li(  I  <  h    and 

famili  d    gk»ri<  l  or 

Prance,  hav<    in 
mains  of  tin  ir  lot i  d  om  -  tx    I 

(he    plea    that     i 

w  hether  voic<  d  on 

pracf  ical    consid*  rat  ion. 

disinter  the  <|.  ad  I  hi  n 

beveavemenl   and  who  find  it 

I.'    t   argunu  m   for  their  cast  .     1 1  on,  "Ik 

best   honor  our  dead."  which  chief  p  Mr. 

Andre"  Gaucher  op<  u<  d  an  inquir; 

received    man;,    touchit 

dispersal  of  the  bodies  of  'he  fallen  hi  i 

the    actual    reminder    of    their    magnificent    feat-    of 

enforces  his  contention  bj  'he  following  illustrate 

At    Thiaucourt,  in   tin    mid-' 
greets  tin   eye.     .\  row  0f  upright   ba 

of  the  soil   where   was  one.    a   trench    packed   with   nun        I 
picture  recalls  and  mal  terrible  incidi 

which  th«  se  ba\  om  ta  happi  o  •■■  bi   h<  n  .     A 
ready   to  be  loosed  from   1 1n    trench  w  hi  n  suddenB 
avalanche  of  enemj  shell-  or  tin  volcanic  force  of  a  n 
the  soldiers  a-  they  were  about   to  rise.     There  th< 
attention  under  the  earth.  .  .  .  Ho'w    shall 
marvelous  companions  in  arm 

Mr.  Paul  Doumer,  vice-president  of  the  National  O 
of  Military   <  !emeteri<  -  I  will  i 

year-,  before  the  work  of  identifying   ;l"    bodies 
the  graves  can  be  finished.     There  remains  then  - 
the  transfer  of  the  bodies  to  private  burial-]'! 
with  tin   wish,  if  such  there  i"  .  of  th<  family  or  i  ■  In 

any  event  the  organization  of  military  I  in 

motion  ami  they  must  be  kept  in  perp<  tual  '-are  <,f  ti  , 
guarded    by    disabled    veterans.      Mr.    Franeoi-    de    Cure!    :■ 
that    the  dead   of   th<    <  rr  at    War  bell 

"sanctified  with  their  hi 1."  ami  he  reminds  us  that  all  :.! 

the  front    there   will   be   a  >r  cultivatii 

trees  will  spring  up.  stretching  their  branch) 

graves.     It   will  become  a  sacred  a  place  of  pib 

for    the    entire    world;     and    the    greatest    honor 

can  aspire  to  is  to  leave  their  nam<    tic 

General   Malleterre  also  expresses   In-  opinion   that    "thi 

of  dead   soldiers  are  little  suited   to  ti 

tor  they  belong  to  the  -oil  when 
insist   upon  thi-  being  the  rule.     Could  any  on. 
General    Regnault,  of    tic    tomb  uidas  placed  els 

than  at  Thermopylae?     Mr.  Gabriel  Seailles  writo 

"If  isolated  and  dispersed  in  death,  1 
lndi\  iduals.     United    w  '  •  re    th<  j    fell,  ti 
Army    whose   immortal    soul   is   tin    soul  of   Pram 
themselves  to  their  country;    1<  '   'heir  country  I 

b\    side  at   rest    in  the  earth  in  tin    -oil  tiny    fought   for       lb 

of  our  unfailing  devotion,  tiny  will  pern* 
to  generation  the  memory  of  high  dut\  faithfully 
will   continue   to   -  en   m   death,   trans 

to  age  their  couragi   and  invincible 

Meanwhile  we  learn  from  \\ 
reeentatives  of   tb    Fn  a>  h   and 
reached  an  agreement  under  which 
whether  within  or  behind  the  battle-t 
the  United  State-      Washington  dis] 
etaiw  Baker  has  inforr 

of  the  American  dead  would  bebro 

nearest  of  kin.  ami  that  the  r.  maindi 

WOUld  be  eollei  iilfal.  d   ill  ilia. 

to  be  maintained  by  I      v 
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BOLSHEVISM'S   EFFECT   ON   THE 
WORKERS 

THE  BOLSHEVIK]  MAY  HAVE  SUCCEEDED  in 
"exterminating  Russian  capitalism,"  bul  at  the  same 
time  they  have  "destroyed  the  Russian  product 
forces."  This  facl  is  the  one  calculated  to  impress  the  work- 
ingman  most,  says  a  writer  in  the  Loudon  Outlook,  who  cites 
Lenine  himself  as  witnes  to  bh<  economic  failure  of  Bolshevism. 
In  the  early  pari  of  this  year,  speaking  at  the  seventh  con- 
ference of  the  Economic  Soviets  of  Russia,  we  arc  told  that 
Lenine  said:  "The  principle  of  collectivism  should  give  wa>  to 
the  system  of  government  by  individuals;    the  popular  economic 


THE    i.i  SSIAN    1)  \\<l\c    BEAR. 
ii.  dances  again     Jus1  as  be  did  for  "  Nicks   ' 

— Nebelspalter  (Zurld 

development  has  broughl  us  to  it.  The  collectivisl  direction  of 
industry  by  all  kinds  of  Soviets  does  not  produce  the  rapid  work 
which  is  now  necessary."  If  thai  pronouncement  means  any- 
thing, observes  the  Outlook's  contributor,  ii  means  thai  "Marxian 
communism,  upon  which  the  I.,  nine  regime  was  based,  lias 
collapsed  "  Bui  the  chief  significance  of  the  inevitable  event 
li<  in  the  methods  to  increase  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
Russian  proletariat,  and  this  writer  quotes  from  the  So 
Government's  ukase  to  the  wo  follows:  "It  i>  necessary 

to  pul  an  end  lo  this  crime  [of  not  working  hard  enough]  to  make 

the  non-workers  responsible  and  lo  force  them  to  make  up  for 

the  working  time  of  which  the  Republic  has  been  robbed.     It  is 

I   io  introduce  martial  law    into  the  railway    workshops 

ami    impose    upon    Ih.     guilty    the    full    penalty    of    martial    law.'* 
The  "•full   penaltx   of  martial  law   is.  of  course,  death,"  and  thus, 

we  are   told,   nol   only   is  labor  "conscripted"   in   the  harsh 
sense  of  the  term,  "bul    the  workman  who  fails  to  satisfy  his 
overseer  that  he  is  doing  his  besl  renders  himself  liable  to  be 
it." 

An  expert    indictment  of  Soviet    Russia's  economics  is  drawn 

up  in  7  Londo      '•;.      II    I.  ."  \\  ho  is  described 

presidenl  financial   Commission   of  the  Third 

Duma    and  as  ha\  w  e  of  the  Bolshevik 


regime  in  Petrogradand  elsev,  here  up  to  April,  1919,  when  he  left 
Odessa.  One  actual  result  in  Russia,  lie  tells  us.  is  the  decreasing 
number  of  workmen  in  factories,  and  he  writes 

tn  March,  L919,  one  of  the  well-known  Bolshevik  leaders 
(Izvestija,  organ  of  the  ('mitral  Executive  Committee,  March  21, 
1919),  speaking  on  this  question,  called  it  simply  the  destruction 
of  the  working-class,  and  added:  Our  position  is  such  that  along 
with  the  fall  in  production,  the  fundamental  productive  force 
of  labor  itsdf  is  being  destroyed.'  The  number  of  workmen  in 
key-industries  on  January  1.  MI17.  was  104,620;  in  January, 
L918,  ii  had  dn.pt  to  333,135;  k>  132,853  in  July,  litis,  and 
124,108  on  January  1.  1919.  In  one  year  of  Bolshevism  the 
number  of  workmen  was  reduced  to  nearly  a  third.  In  other 
iiidusi  ries  I  he  (as,-  is  similar.  During  the  firsi  \  ear  of  Bolshet  ik 
rule  over  one  thousand  factories  closed  down,  and  over  four 
hundred  thousand  workmen  were  rendered  idle.  According 
to  the  Social  Democratic  paper.  Hamburger  Echo,  six  hundred 
thousand  workmen  wore  released  in  the  autumn  of  L918  in  the 
Moscow   district  alone. 

"In  the  Moscow    area  Bolshevik  rule  has  had  a  bad  effect  on 

the  coal-mines.  In  1916  the  output  reached  forty-two  million 
poods,  and  in  1917,  forty-five  millions;  but  it  decreased  to 
thirty-seven  millions  in  1918.  When  the  Bolsheviki  arrived 
in  the  Donetz  coal-fields,  the  monthly  output  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  poods;  they  held  the  coal-fields  from 
December  to  May;  in  December  the  output  was  reduced  to 
eighty  million  poods,  and  it  gradually  decreased  until  it  became 
twenty-four  millions  in  May." 

Killing  industry  w  ith  one  hand,  ibis  informant  goes  on  to  saj  , 
with  the  other  the  Bolshevik  system  exterminated  trade,  and  he 
relates  that — 

"Different    orders   aimed   against    free    trade    wore   embodied 
in  the  rules  of  July  25,  191N.      In  April,  1<I1N,  foreign  trade  was 
forbidden    to  private    people.      In  July,    19IS.    wholesale    trade 
was  almost    monopolized   by   the  state.     In   September.    1918, 
even  the  small   trades  in   tea,   tobacco,   soap,   sugar,   petroleum, 
all  textile  products,  paper,  all  rubber  products,  and  boots  v 
monopolized  by  the  state.      The  private  merchant  tries  to  do 
best,  as  it  is  in  his  own  interest  to  do  so.     The  numerous  Bol- 
shevik bureaucratic  trade  institutions,  with  their  thousands  of 
clerks,  can  not  and  will  never  in  any  country  replace   the  mer- 
chant.    Even  the  small  quantities  of  goods  thai  have  been  manu- 
factured are  deteriorating  in   the  warehouses,   and   the  citizeni 
can   not   obtain  them.     The  banks  have  also  been  deprived  of 
most  of  their  work  by  being  nationalized.     The  railways  are  ii 
dreadful   state.      In   1915   the   railways   showed   a    net    profit 
one  hundred  and  forty  million  rubles;    in  1918  a  deficit  of  ei 
thousand    millions.      Mosi    of    the    taxpayers    are    ruined.    -; 
enterprises  show  deficits,  trade  and  industry  arc  at  a  standstill. 
ami   state  linaiices  have  suffered  a   death-blow.     The  revenue 
for  the   first    half  of    1918  was  estimated  at  2,852  million  inl- 
and the  expenses  at  17,602  million  rubles     a  deficit  for  the  i 
half-year  of  fifteen  milliard  rubles,  which  for  the  whole  year 

was  probably  much  more  than  doubled.      Moreover,  t he  expendi- 
ture on  administration  and  bookkeeping  was  greatlj  increas 
the    Bolsheviki  forming  everywhere  an  enormous  bureaucratic 
stall'.     Official   Bolshevik  statistics  .tat.'  that   in  October,   1918, 
there  were  four  hundred  thousand  clerks  and  different  works 
on  1 1 i » -  railway  who  wore  not  actually  needed." 

The  value  of  goods  inauufacl tired  in  Russia  was  many  ti 
smaller  than  the  wages  paid.  "II.  L."  tells  us.  and  cites  the, 
Bolshevik  newspaper  Russkaja  Zizn  as  reporting  that  in  a  certain 
period  the  Petrograd  factories  produced  articles  valued  at 
143,000,000  rubles,  and  the  workmen  received  1,348,000,000 
rubles  in  wages  nearly  ten  times  as  much.  As  to  flic  land 
policy,  we  are  told  that  the  land  was  declared  the  property 
the  slate  and  all  private  land  was  confiscated.  The  Bolsheviki 
succeeded  in  destroying  private  estates,  and  the  peasants, 
influenced  by  strong  Bolshevik  agitation,  seized  the  land  and  in 
most  eases  destroyed  the  houses  and  captured  the  cattle.    But- 

When  the  Bolsheviki  began  to  introduce  their  Communist 
system  the  peasants  refused  to  follow  them;  they  wanted  to 
keep  th.'  land  as  their  ow  n  private  property  and  to  dispose  freely 
of  the  products.      In  order,  therefore,   to  collect   the  grain  at  a 
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low,  fixt  price,  the  Bolsheviki  used  a  military  food-requisitioning 
detachment.  The  peasants  met  them  with  rifle- and  machine- 
gun  fire.  The  requisitioning  detachments  wen-  followed  by 
punitive  expeditions.  This  was  the  Bolshevik  method  of 
collecting  grain  for  t  he  army  and  the  towns.  In  order  to  feed  tin- 
village  population  who  had  no  corn,  the  Bolsheviki  introduced 
Pauper  Committees  in  the  villages,  who  seized  from  an\  indi- 
vidual the  quantity  of  grain  in  his  possession  above  the  ration 
allotted  by  the  same  committee. 

'Of  course,  the  peasants  did  not  wish  to  work  when  thej  had 

to  give  up  the  fruit  of  their  labor  to  the  Btate,  or,   what    was 

worse,  to  their  idle  neighbors,  and  as  they  could  noi  resisl  the 

miliian,  force  or  the  Pauper  Committees,  thej  gradually  dimin- 

I  the  area  of  their  fields." 

An  oflieial  counter-statement  to  the  foregoing  appears  in 
Economic  Life,  a  Russian  publication,  and  is  reprinted  by  So 

organ  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau  in  the 
United  States.  The  author  of  this  report,  V.  Milyutin,  writes 
at  the  end  of  1910  that  during  the  last  two  years  "our  economic 
policy  lias  been  changing  and  developing  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
crete conditions  underlying  the  existence  of  Soviet  Russia." 
The  firsl  year,  we  are  told,  was  "a  year  of  liquidation  of  the  old 
capitalist  relations,"  and  he  proceeds: 

"When  the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  proletariat, 
that  class  naturally  had  to  take  the  economic  administration 
into  its  own  hands.  During  the  first  year  the  economic  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  transferred  the  means  of  production — the 
land,  factories,  mines,  mills,  and  banks — into  the  hands  of 
the  organs  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Jn  the  main,  the  process 
of  nationalization  had  been  completed  within  the  firsl  year  after 
the  revolution.  As  many  as  sixty  million  desyatina  of  land 
have  been  taken  over  from  the  private  landowners,  twenty-nine 
central  banks  have  been  nationalized,  together  with  all  their 

local  branches;  sixteen  thousand  merchant  vessels  have  also 
been  nationalized.  In  the  course  of  the  first  year  as  many  a-  a 
thousand  of  the  largest  industrial  enterprises  have  been  national- 
ized; the  main  blanches  of  industry,  such  as  coal-mining,  the 
eleotroteohnical  industry,  and  a  portion  of  the  metallurgical 

am!  machine-construction  plants  have  been  nationalized. 

"During  the  first  year  our  economic  policy  has  also  been 
directed  toward  (lie  building  up  of  the  machinery  of  economic 
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i  »»i  NDATION  of  nil-:  so\  ii:t  ST  \ti 

— NebclspalU  i  (Zurich). 

tanagement.    We  could  not  immediately  assume  the  adminis- 
trative functions.     For  this  we  had  neither  the  personnel  nor 
the  means,     it  is  true,  however,  that  the  enormous  development 
m   independent  action  among  the  working-classes  had  already 
facilitated  matters  for  us  even  during  the  first  year.    When  the 


organization  of  in 
the  trad  -union 

id<  rable  exten  ard  the  i  ad  of 

trative  machinery   had  b<  i  □  bu 

from  top  to  bol  torn 

Tie    -'  OOi  Mr.  M 


AND   SOMEBODY  SUGGESTS    WE   >!!'•!  !  D   -II  \hl 

—  I 

egis   of  struggle    again 

and  he  add-: 

"We  have  been  confront)  d  with  the  I 
in  the  shape  of  the  soldi*  n   of  I 

French,    Italian  —  who    ha.-  !    our    most    in. 

important  positions,  from  an  economic  standpoint 
took  the  Caucasus,  and  we  were  deprived  of  naphtha 

hum.     The  aid  of  the  Entente  Pt 

advance  of  the  Russian  count*  r-n  volution  from  I 

the   north,   from    the   west,   and   from    th. 

revolution,   backed   by  cannon.   Bhells,   and 

advancing  on  Soviet  Russia.     At  tin 

has  declared  a  blockade  of  Soviet  Russia,  in  the  hop*  o 

her  economically.     All  this  ha-  d<  U  rmined  ou 

"We  were  immediately  compelled  to  proclaim  thl 

don  of  the  entire  country  into  a  single  militar  \\ . 

to  place  our  entire  economic  activity  on  a  war 
everything  else  we  had  to  place  tin  <(• 
of  the  proletariat.     It  was  in  this  direction  that 
polio;  was  guided  during  I 

Soviet  power 

"The  third  year  raia  -  before  us  problems  of  furtl 

tion  between   the  city  and   the  Country,  bet  v.. 

and  farming,  betwet  n  I  h<    suppl; 

finished  product.     Befon    us  rise  the  problems  of  furti 

pr<>\  ing    our   or  villi    th. 

their    productivity,    increasing    th  i    of    their 

bettering    their    composition,    and    impr 

Btruoture.     We  are  further  confronted   b 

veloping  our  productn 

fuel,   and    in    tin-    domain    i>\'   • 

have  to  oop»    with  the  problems 

impro\  ing  the  sj  stem  of  distribution. 

'Our  « oonomio  polio;  will  bu 
the  solution  of  our  pra< 
changed  condition-  the  world  ovei 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  ! 
economic   development.     At 
immediate  future  all  our  enerf 
of    th..    fundamental    problen 
aggressive  oouDXer-n  volutionar 
extent,  have  already   been  shorn  of  th< 
but   which  are  now    making  their  L 
s.«\  iet  Qovermnen 


rx* \k»* 


THE    TRENCHES    WERE    SAFER    THAN    THE    BOME-LAND. 

MORE    PEOPLE    Ui.M      KILLED    JN    Tills    CO!   NTH1     IN     nil.     NINETEEN     \1"\iii-    w  I ■.     WERE     IT    WAR    TIIW     MET    DEATH    AT    THE    HANDS    "1     THE    KNKMV. 

AMERICAN   ACCIDENTS   MORE   FATAL  THAN  WAR 


WHERE  MARS,  on  his  bloodj  fields,  lias  slain  his 
thousands,  Vulcan,  at  his  forges  and  foundries,  lias 
slain  oilier  thousands.  During  the  Great  War  many 
more  Americans  died  at  home  than  on  the  battle-fields.  At 
the  Accident  Prevention  Congress  held  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on 
March  '.i  11  last,  C.  W.  Price,  of  Chicago,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  asserted  that  during  the  nineteen 
months  of  our  participation  in  the  war,  when   17,949  persons 

were  killed  or  fatally  wounded,  no  less  than  126,000  men,  women, 

and  children  wen  killed  in  this  country,  o">,()()()  of  them  in  in- 
dustries   and   91,000  outside  industry.     Of   the   latter,  25,000 

were  children.  In  other  words,  while  our  boys  were  fighting  on 
the  (it  her  side  of    the  water    there    were   220  people  killed  in  this 

countrj   everj    twenty-four  hours,  and   it    would  take  a   ditch 

y-eighl    miles  long  and   as   wide  as   the  ordinary   sidewalk    to 
hold   the  bodies  of  those  126,000  men,  women,  and  children.      To 

quote  a- report  in  '/'A.   Iron  Agt     \<w  Fork,  March  18 

"Mr.  Price  said  t  here  never  was  a  time  when  the  loss  of  1 
repn  ore   to   the  employer  of   Labor,   to   the   thinking 

citizens  of  i  i  r  country,  to  our  industries,  and  to  society  than  it 
does  to-day,  ard  tu.i  we  as  a  country  must  save  lives  if  we  are 
to  become  a  bi|  trial  nation.     Mr.  Price  then  gave  a  b 

sketch  of  the  d(  it  of  the  safety  movement,  which  in 

■  Hi   loi-in  bego  i    nine  thirteen  yei  >,  and  cited  as  the 

fir  concrete  example  of  what  could  be  done  to  save  lives  the 
I  i"    d    Stt  I    Corporation,    which    in    its   firsl    years  of 

effort  reduced  thi  number  of  deaths  in  its  plants  from  accidents 
approximately  eight}    per  cent.     He  said  that  many  things  re- 

rety  of  workmen  had  been  learned  during  the  p 
thirteen  years,  but  that  thi  outstanding  facts  wire: 

"First:     That  ii  was  b  demonstrated  ract,  not  a  theory,  thai 

three-fourths  of  all  deaths  and  serious  injuries  in  industrj   can  lie 
liminated  if  the  manufacturer  so  desires.     Investigation  showi  d 
of     hi    22,000     erious  accid  ported   by   industry   in 

i.  ri.   16,500  could  have  been  eliminat 

ondly:  That    the  safety  movement   has  offered  the  first 

'•""in ground   where  emplo  iployei       in    meet    for 

mutual  benefit. 


"Thirdly:  That,  taking  the  experiences  ef  one  thousand  in- 
dustries  reporting,  there  was  shown  a  reduction  of  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  in  deaths;  that  of  this  reduction  one-third 
was  accomplished  with  mechanical  devices  and  two-thirds  by 
reaching  the  foremen  of  departments. 

"Fourthly:  That  every  company  reporting  had  done  effei 
safety  work  and  also  proved  to  itself  that  by  so  doing  not  only 
wore  ordinary  dividends  paid  on  the  investment  as  a  direct  res 
l>ut  extraordinary  dividends  as  well.     Also  that  the  safety  move- 
ment has  been  given  a  dignified  standing  in  our  business 
and   introduces  lo  the  industrial   world  a  new   conviction  that 
safety    firsl    is    looked    upon    as    hard-headed    efficient    husin 
which  explains   the  wonderful   progress  made  during  the   i 
thirteen  years  in  the  movement. 

"He  lamented  the  fact,   however,   that   a  recent   survey  of  in- 
dustrial centers  disclosed  the  fad  that  not  one  in  ten  develops  in 
plant-  a  spirit    that    keeps  safety  first   on  every  mind  in  each  in- 
dividual   plant.      Mr.    Trice    went    on   record    that    the   probl 
never  would  be  solved   until  we  incorporate  safety  in   Inn 
life,  and  that  the  best   way  to  do  that  was  through  the  children. 
With  the  child  problem  in  mind,  he  gave  interesting  si 
concerning  the  increase  of  numbers  of  automobiles  in  use  earn 
year  since  1910,  and  the  tremendous  increase  in  deaths  rcsull 
from  automobiles  since  then.      Not  only  was  industry  becoming 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  safety-firsl    movement,  he  said, 
hut.  publishers  of  school-books,  of  650  magazines,  and  of  .'500 
newspapers,  as  well  as  all   of   the  great    railroad   systems  of  tin 
country,  and  his  address  ended  with  a  strong  plea  for  coop' 
i  ion  from  t  hose  present  ." 

D.  s.  Beyer,  vdce-presidenl  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  made  at   this  same  meeting  an  interesting  address  on 
"  \  \.  w    Plan  of  Accident  Control."     The  plan,  while  new  to 
majority   present,  has  been  applied  In  several  important  manu- 
facturing concerns  with  success,  materially  reducing  the  number 

of  deaths  and   accidents.         \V.     n  ad  : 

The   plan   is   nothing  more  or  less   than  a   chart    giving  the 

ratio  of  accidents  causing  loss  in  working  lime  iter  one  hundred 

per  hour  in  the  particular  plant.      Plants  of  similar 

ire  using  i he  charts  naturally  compete  for  the  most  pcrf> 

ord.      The  charts  are  corrected  and  broughl  up  to  date  every 
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three    months,    which    serves    to    increase    competition.     The 
address,  however,  appealed  more  to  the  employer  than  to  the 
employee,  especially  the  method  by  which  the  insurance  corn- 
arrives  al  the  average  rate  of  accident. 
"Winthrop  Hall,  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  ( Jorporal  ion,  Wore* 
ter,  who  is  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany's uew  plan,  spoke  briefly  on  its  merits,  claiming  ii  appealed 
to  the  sporting  blood  of  Americans,  who  have  ;i  fondness  for 
ing  record.-.     One  plant  in  particular,  which   had   ;<   bad 
aecidenl  record,  went  eighty-four  days  without  ;i  loss-time  acci- 
dent with  the  aid  of  the  chart  system,  and  six  months  with  l>ui 
four  serious  accidents." 

Dudley  M.  Holman, manager, United  States  Mutual  Liability 
Insurance  Company,  Quincy,  Mass.,  also  talked  on  "Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Man."     Says  the  Agt  reporter: 

"He  admitted  that  every  disabled  man  returned  to  industry 

represented  a  monetary  saving  to  the  liability-insurance  eom- 

,   but   also    represented   a    monetary    saving    to    industry, 

inasmuch  as  while  the  insurance  company  pays  thousands  of 

dollars  for  disability,  the  bill  eventually  is  passed  on   to  society. 

everely  criticized  the  national  bureau  engaged  in  placing 
disabled  soldiers  back  in  industry,  claiming  the  bureau  has  fallen 
down  badly.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the  turning  over  to  the 
bureau  the  placement  in  industry  of  civilian  cripples,  as  now 
proposed.  Mr.  Holman  said  the  day  of  throwing  injured  men 
i in  1  women  on  the  scrap-heap  is  fast  passing.  lie  believes  the 
problem  of  disability  is  largely  a  state  problem,  but  that  the  in- 
surance companies  should  bear  a  big  part  of  the  necessary  work, 
and  went  on  record  as  favoring  a,  state  hospital  and  school  where 
injured   men  and   women  can  be  properly  cared  Cor  until   taught 

a  useful  and  profitable  occupation.' 

c.  K.  Sanford,  General  Electric  Company,  Lynn,  Mass.,  gave 
an  interesting  but  short  address  on  the  value  of  fire-drills  and 

pointed  out   the  dangers  of  lukewarm  interest  once  the  practise 
began. 


A    MOPMAIN    PPIAATmR    IN   THE   iTOSEMITE 

to    the     Yo-emile     National     I'ark    III    the    I' 

compelled  to  remain  on  the  door  of  5  •  of 

the    dangerous     round- 
about   trip   to   tin 
mii -  of  t In-  clifl -  abi 

a    \  riter  in  Po-pvlm 
Mechanic*    '('hie.. 
April).    He  continue 


HALF    DOME. 
EltVATION 
8357  FT..OPPOSITE 
GLACIER   POINT 


GLACIER    POINT    HOTEL 
ON   7,214    FT. 
ABOVE   SEA  LEVEL 


ENTRANCE  TO  SHAFT 


"  Instead  they  will  en- 
ter an  elevator,  to  be 
quickly  hoi-ted  through 
3,164  feet  of  solid  gran- 
ite, and  step  on  1  on 
Glacier  Poinl  at,  an  ele- 
vation     of     7,21  1      feel 

above  Bea-level,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement 

recently  made  by  the 
Federal  director  of  the 
national  park  service  at 
Washington.  In  Bpite 
of  the  fact  that  Glacier 
Point  is  one  of  the  mosl 
majestic  high  places  in 
all  tin'  world,  very  few 
of  the  countless  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  the 
national  park  have  e\  er 
stood  thereon.  This  is 
for  the  reason  that  the 
trip  to  it,  necessitates  a 

climb  up  the  face  of  the  cliff  over  a  -'airway  cut  in  the  rock, 
or  a  motor-trip  of  sixty-five  miles  over  a  dangerous  mountain 
road  with  grades  up  to  34  per  cent,  that   practically    wear  out 

a  complete  set  of  tin-.      B<  'an-,   of  i  he  high  <  i<  Na- 
tion  of   this    road  it   i-  blocked  with  -now    during  a 

large  part  of  the  year,  making  it  possible  to  operate 
the  Glacier  Point  hotel  only  daring  th<   summer 
months.     The  elevator  service  through  the  cliff  will 
enable  travelers  to  reach  Glacier  Point  quicklj 
easily,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year.    Accordii 
the  director,  this  elevator  was  planned  several 

ago,  but  the  actual  construction  wa-  reg&rdl  d  a-  an 

almost  impossible  feat  of  engineering.     The  ( 

eminent,     however,   refused    to    abandon    the    id.  a. 

and  recently  closed  a  contract   with  a  mining  en- 
gineer for  the  construction  of  the  -haft.      Work  is 
to  begin  at  once,  and  it  is  expected  thai  thi  1 1. 
will  be  in  actual  operation  within  a  year." 


Ill  Vi. II  \M     "  'I       I  III      l  I  I  V    \  I  '  IH 
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Win     THE    ELEVATOR    is    WORTH    WHIM 

In  spite  of  the  fact  dial  Glacier  Point  is  one  of  the  mosl  majestic  high  places  in  all 
the  world,  verj  ten  of  the  countless  thousands  of  visitors  to  tin-  national  nark  have 
ever  stood  thereon."     The  elevator  is  to  be  in  operation  within  a  year 


WIK)  WAS   DARWIN'S   BOSS?— The     di-      - 

-ion  of  cooperation  in  scientific  research  has  mo 

certain   critic-   to   remark  that   mo-t  of  the  class 

discoveries  were  made  by  men  entirely  "on  their 
own,"  not  bj  employees  of  a  "foundation"  or  co- 
operators  in  a  "  project."     Prof.  T.  1).  A.  <  'ocki 
of  the   University    of  Colorado,   thinks  this  is  not 
quite  fair.     His  \i.  w  of   the  situation  i-  given   in 

a    letter   to    -  \.w     York  .vvh.r.    h.    w: 

"Past  year  Prof.   Francis  B.Sumner  public 
a   very  Buggestive   and    interesting    paper   in 

v  i ■  .r  March,  dealing 

Perils  Which  Confront   P-  .      S 
quoted  with  approval  an   indignanl  ' 

what   project   did   Darwin  work 
wonders  what    institution   or  o:  S 

or    Darwin   belo 

Dow  n   seems  the  incarnat 

illuminating  the  world  with   I 

ow  n  combustion.     1 1 

this    conception 

w  hole  bistor 

been  a  man  who  work,  d 

utly    on    a  pi 
b)    -ure:   but    none   the  l<  ss 
al-o.  there  has  ran  !.  man  w 
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sought  pi  ration  of  all   who   could   and   would   render 

him  assistance.  The  Origin  of  Species'  is  full  of  acknowledg- 
ments to  his  friends  and  correspondents,  without  whom  he 
would  bav<  been  comparatively  helpless.  From  a  close  study 
of  Darwin's"life,  we  arise  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  precisely 
the  man  of  genius  who  should  be  the  center  of  a  cooperating 
group,  and  that  it  is  through  such  cooperation  that  human 
knowledge,  at  least  in  the  biologi'cal  sciences,  is  chiefly  ad- 
vanced. To-day  the  adequate  study  of  even  a  simple  species 
of  plant  .  .  .  requires  not  only  a  general  botanist,  but  a  plant 
physiologisl,  a  taxonomist,  a  chemist,  a  soil  physicist,  an  ento- 
mologist, and  others.  Who  is  so  versatile  that  he  can  perform 
all  these  functions?  Yet  our  institutions  are  so  constituted 
thai  each  department  stands  by  itself,  and  cooperation  is  no 
part  of  the  regular  program.  We  must  not  permit  ourselves 
to  be  dictated  to  by  persons  who  can  not  understand  our  aims 
or  the  conditions  under  which  we  must  work,  but  the  state  has 
a  right  to  demand  efficiency.  Are  we  sure  ourselves,  and  can 
we  convince  others,  that  we  are  not  overdoing  our  individual- 
ism.' The  world  needs  to  be  made  wise  and  honest:  can  we 
afford  to  refuse  to  work  together  to  this  end?" 


POWER  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

SK\  EN  WAYS  in  which  we  get  our  power  are  listed  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  Anderson  in  an  article  on  "The  Sun  as  a  Source 
of  Energy,"  contributed  to  The  Journal  of  Electricity 
(San  Francisco).  First,  then  is  direct  solar  radiation,  with 
two  other  sources  directhj  traceable  to  it,  namely,  wind-  and 
water-power,  and  modern  products  of  vegetable  and  animal 
gnxwlli,  used  a^  fuel.  Products  of  ancient  growth,  notably  coal, 
form  a  fourth  source  dependent  primarily  on  the  sun's  energy. 
'['lien  there  is  tidal  energy,  which  comes  from  the  earth's  energj 
of  rotation,  and  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  about  which  we 
know  little,  and.  finally,  atomic  disintegration,  at  present  merely 

a  scientific  Curiosity,  but  with  enormous  possibilities.  Water- 
power  and  fuel  give  us  praci  icallj  all  the  energy  that  we  now 
utilize  for  industry,  Dr.  Anderson  notes.  Fossil  fuel  is  limited, 
so  that  live  fuel  (growing  trees,  etc.)  and  water-power  loom  largo 
in  future  importance.  The  sun's  direct  radiation  and  the 
earth's  internal  energy  may  help  us  out,  but  attempts  to  utilize 
them  have  not  yet   notablj   succeeded.     Says  the  writer: 

"As  probable  sources  of  energj  for  ful  ure  generations  the  tides 

and  the  interior  of  the  earth  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  com- 
parison with  the  sun's  direct  radiation;  the  amount  of  energy 
stored  in  the  earth,  t  ho  im pos'ingly  large  in  terms  of  ordinary 
power  units,  is  absolutely  insignificant  when  compared  to  that 
given  out  by  the  sun. 

"Theenergj  radiated  from  the  sun  has  frequentlj  been  stated, 
but  often  in  term  -  of  units  w  hich  the  engineer  does  not  ordinarily 
employ.  .  .  .  Bach  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface  receives  on 
the  average  500,000  kilowatts  continuous^    from   the  sun.     If 

but   a   very  small  fraction  of   this  could  be  utilized  for  industrial 

purposes  it  i  evident  that  the  question  of  future  supply  of  power 
would  I"  definitely  solved.  But,  even  so,  the  human  mind 
would  not  be  satisfied;  it  would  at  once  begin  to  seek  the  source 
of  this  energj  in  the  hope  perhaps  of  being  able  to  supply  itself 

d thoiit    the   intervention   of   the   sun.     It    becomes   a 

question  of  the  possibility  of  reproducing  solar  conditions  in  the 
laboratory . 

"A  verj  important  characteristic  of  the  solar  radiation  is  its 
con  tarn  in  the  long  run,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  periods  of  a 
few  days,  or  weeks  ;n  most,  it  maj  varj  to  the  extent  of  seven  I 
percent.  There  is  also  a  suspected  variation  in  the  period  of 
the  sun-spot  cycle,  tho  this  appears  to  be  rather  small.  .  .  .  The 
constancy  of  the  average  radiation  i  liown  bj  the  constancy  of 
(.he  mean  temperature  of  the  earth.     The  distribution  of  •■  • 

talioii.   and    i     i ».  ■«  lallv     the    tunc    of   ripening  of  crops,   are   know  n 

i..    i.e  sensitive  indicators  of  the  mean  temperature  during  the 

growing  season,  and  botanists  have  collected  historical  records 

to  -how  that  the  earth's  present  mean  t  eiuperal  ure  can  hardly 
differ    as    much  as  a   degree  Centigrade  from   its  value  sonic  two 

thousand  years  ago.     \ou  .  a  change  of  on<  degree  in  the  earth's 

mean  w  mi-  corresponds  to  a  change  of  onlj   21  degrees 

up. -rat ure  of  the  sun.     Unless,  therefore,  the 

can  h's  at  mospl  blj   in  the  past   two 


thousand  years,  which  does  not  seem  probable,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sun's  mean  effective  temperature  is 
the  same  to-day  that  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago  'within 
about  20°  C.  At  the  same  time  Abbot's  results  show  that  in  a 
few  days  the  actual  temperature  of  the  sun  may  change  by 
several  times  20°  C." 

Where  does  the  sun  get  all  this  heat?     Why  does  it  not  cool 
off?     And  why,  with  an  enormous  reservoir  somewhere  to  di 
on,  should  there  be  sudden  changes  in  its  rate  of  radiation?     Tho 
simplest  hypothesis,  that  the  sun  is  merely  a  very  hot  mi 
giving  off  heat  like  any  other  hot  body,  is  untenable,  Dr.  Ander- 
son notes,  because  its  temperature  would  then  drop  by  abon 
degree  centigrade  every  fourteen  years,  which  it  does  not  rlu. 
He  continues: 

"The    well-known   fact    that    the    radioactive    elements 
continually  liberating  energy  as  a  result  of  their  own  disii 
gration  suggests  that  if  these  elements  were  present  in  the  sun  in 
sufficient  quantities  we  might  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion.    Not  so,  however.      Referring  to  the  data  of  radioacn 
we  find  that  uranium  and  thorium  are  the  parents,  so  to  sp. 
of  the  two  radioactive  families,  so  that  the  amounts  of  tin   a 
active  members  such  as  radium  and  actinium  are  determined 
the  amounts  of  uranium  and  thorium.     In  other  words,  a 
composed  of   pure  radium   is  impossible  in  the  light   of  pn 
knowledge.     We  also  know   that  if  uranium  is  present  in 
sun  at  all,  it  is  in  relatively  very  small  quantity. 

"The  theory  which  has  received  the  most  careful  study  i 
contraction  theory  of  von  Ilelmholtz.     This  view  assumes  tl 
in  the  beginning  the  sun  was  an  immensely  expanded  g 
mass,  filling  perhaps  the  entire  space  now  occupied  by  tin  solar 
system,  exactly  as  was  supposed  by  Laplace    in  his  nebular 
hypothesis.     Laplace,    however,    thought     the    original    nil 
was  extremely  hot,   while  von  Ilelmholtz  assumed  it  to  havi 
relatively  low  temperature.      Such  a  mass  would  contract 
result  of  its  own  gravitational  field,  and  hence  its* tempei 
would   rise,    the   decrease  in    potential    energy   due   to   the  I 
traction  reappearing  as  kinetic  or  heat  energy  in  the  mass  i; 
As  the  temperature  rises',  some  of  the  heat  energy  i>  losl 
space  by  radiation,  but   the  laws  of  physics  show  that   not   i: 
than  one-half  of  the  amount   produced  can  be  so  lost..       [t 

a  difficult   matter*  to  calculate-  the  amount  of  heat   enei 
v  eloped  while  the  sun  contracted  from  its  original  large  -    ■ 
iis  present  dimensions,  and  it   is  found  to  be  sufficient   I 
the  whole  mass  some  J7,(XX),000C  C.  on  the  assumption  d 
specific  heat  equal  to  that  of  water.      Half  of  this  amount  mill 
have  been  radiated  during  the  process,  so  at    the  present    ti 
t  he  sun's  mean  temperature  should  be  something  like  13,500,1 " 
C.     Further    contraction    might     increase    this    somewhat 
contraction  must  inevitably  cease,  after  which  the  mass  sin 
cools  off.      Since  the   present    rati    of  radiation   would  lovvi  r  I 
temperature   of   tin-   whole    mass    1.5°  C.    per  year,   it    folk 
that  on  this  theory  the  sun  can  not.  have  maintained  its  . 
rate  of  radiation  for  even   so  long  a    time  as   ten   millioi 
Xow.  it  has  been  practically  demonstrated  that  some  of  tin 
forming  part   of  the  earth's  crust    must   be  hundreds  of  mill* 
of  years  old,  and  we  can  hardly  assume  the  sun  to  be  yi 
than  our  ow  n  rocks. 

"Then     remains   the   so-called    meteoric   theory,  and  thu 
be    easilv     understood    from    the    following   considerations:     1/ 
a    small    material    particle   fall   freely   from   some   point    in   u" 
stellar   space,    toward    the   sun,    acted    on    only    by    tin    1 
attraction.     When  it  reaches  the  solar  surface  it  will  be  movi 
with    a    speed    of   about    370    miles    per   second,    and    its    trill 
energy  amounts  to  roughly    1().(MH).()(M)  calories  per  gram 
mass       Its  motion   will  be  arrested   by   the  sun's  atinos] 
and  its  kinetic  energj   will  appear  as  heat,  energy.     Given  em 
meteoric  particles  it  is  evident  that  the  sun's  radiation  could  •'• 
accounted  for  in  t  his  way 

"Examining  this  meteoric  theory  from  a  quantitativi  p 
of  view  we  find  ii  to  be  insufficient.  In  the  first,  place,  if 
much]  .  .  .  matter  were  added  to  the  sun  yearly,  its  1 
increase  in  mass  would  change  the  rati1  of  motion  of  the  planet 
to  such  an  extent  that  astronomers  would  not  fail  to  disc, 
in  a  very  short  time.  Secondly,  from  observations  of  ll 
amount  of  meteoric  matter  falling  on  the  earth,  we  cm. 

mate   pretty  closely   how    much  actually  falls  into  the  sun.  ai 
this    ,an    hardly    I.e    greatly    in    .  xcess    of   .   .    .   about   oil' 

millionth  of  that  required  by  the  theory, 

"We  are  th.  n  fon   quite  unabli    to  'explain'  the  origin  of  tl 
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niostratlona  i'\  oonrti  -\  of  "  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,' '  New  fork. 

INSECTS    WERE    RUINING    A    FRUIT-TREE. 

The  owner  decided   to   fumigate  it.     A  captive  balloon  with  a  tent, 
booked  toil  was  brought  directlj   over  the  tree  and  lowered.    The 

tent  opened  up  like  a  parachute  and  settled  over  the  tree. 


AFTEB    THE    PESTS    w  ERE    KILLED. 

When  the  tent   was  fastened  Into  place  and  the  deadlj  fumes  were 

released  inside  of  it.  the  inserts  and  their  eggs  were  quicklj  killed. 

whereupon  the  balloon  carried  it-  tent  away. 


sun's  energy  unless  we  are  willing  to  adopt  one  or  the  oilier 
of  these  alternatives: 

"1.  Radiation  docs  not  proceed  Prom  a  source  equally  in  all 
directions,  hut.  is  confined  lo  lines  joining  (lie  source  to  other 
particles  of  matter. 

"2.  At  very  high  temperatures  atomic  disintegration  seis  in, 
liberating  the  enormous  supply  of  energy  known  to  be  stored 
inside  the  atoms. 

"Since  the  first,  alternative  is  not,  attractive,  let  us  confine 
our  attention  to  lite  second.  The  hypothetical  atomic  disin- 
tegration would,  of  course,  take  place  at  the  point  where  the 
temperature  is  highest.  On  the  contraction  theory  this  would 
he  :;t,  the  sun's  center,  while  on  the  meteoric  theory  it  would  he 
near  the  outer  limits  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  11'  we  place  it  at 
the  stm's  center  we  encounter  many  difficulties.  Before  the 
energy  could  he  radiated  if  would  have  to  pass  through  the 
rter  part  of  the  432,000  miles  of  rather  dense  matter  inter- 
vening between  the  center  and  the  solar  surface.  Any  irregular- 
ities in  the  rate  of  production  would  thus  no  doubt  he  smoothed 
out,  so  it  would  he  difficult  to  account  for  the  rapid  variations 
found  by  Abbot.  If  we  place  it  at  the  surface  in  accordance 
with  the  meteoric  theory,  this  difficulty  at  least,  would  he 
avoided. 

1  The  importance  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  source  of 
'lie  stm's  energy  from  the  electrical  standpoint,  of  course,  is  the 
possibility  of  reproducing  these  conditions  on  the  earth.  If 
the  sun's  energy  is  due  directly  lo  its  gravitational  field,  or,  in 
ether  words,  due  to  its  great  mass,  then  it  is  futile  for  man  ever 
to  dream  of  imitating  it,.  If,  however,  the  gravitational  field 
merely  plays  the  role  of  an  assistant  in  the  liberation  of  energj 
then  it  may  he  possible  to  find  some  physical  agent  capable  of 
taking  the  assistant's  place. 

'It  would  l»c  fascinating  to  pursue  this  speculation  further. 
>u1  since  atomic  disintegration  is  quite  unknown  in  the  labora- 
excepting  the  spontaneous  disintegration  of  the  radio- 
active elements,  we  must  await  results  of  further  experimental 
work.' 


FUMIGATING   SICK  TREES-IIow   parasites  on   an  affect 

tree  may  he  killed  all  at   once  by   dropping  a   lent   over  the  tree 

from  a  balloon  and  releasing  a  poison-gas  beneath  the  tent  i- 
told  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York.  April  by  P. 
Schwarzbach.     Says  this  writer: 

"When  you  emerged  from  the  measles  your  room  was  fumi- 
gated so  that   the  rest  of  your  family  wouldn't  catch  'em.     J 
so,  when  pari  of  a  tree  becomes  diseased,  the  other  tret  -  are  also 
fumigated  so  that  they  won't  catch  diseases.     Hut  fumigai 
rooms  and  fumigating  trees  are  \  astly  different  jobs.     By  clos 
the  door  you  can  shut  oil"  a  room,  hut,  in  order  to  fumigate  a  in  « 
you  must    put  a  tent  around  i     to  shut  it  off  from  ii-  neighbors. 
What  is  the  quickest ,  easiest,  and  besl  way  of  accomplishing  this? 
Mack  Swain,  of  bos  Angeles,  will  tell  you  to  drop  a  tent  over  the 
tree  by  means  of  a  captive  balloon.    Perhaps  you  have  heard  of 
Mack    Swain.     He   is   a    well-known   slap-stick    moving-picture 
comedian.     He  has  recently  patented  his  idea  of  fumigating 
balloon. 

"The   tent    is  hooked   to   'he  balloon,   which    is    moved    until 
it  is  directlj  over  the  tree.     Then  the  balloon  is  lowered. 
tent,  opens  like  a  parachute  and   Bettles  comfortably   over  the 
tree.      The  balloon  is  then  unhooked  and  start-  hack  for  ai 
tent  for  another  tree,  while  the  tent  it  left  behind  is  ; 
the  ground.     Hydrocyanic  acid  does  the  fumigating 
deadly  volatile  poison,  and  as  it  fume-  away  it  kill-  all  tie 
on  the  tree,  and  even  tin-  insects'  itr\     This  acid  is  i  Iso  I 
as  prussic  acid.      It    has  tin    seductive  odor  of  peaeli    bl 
When  the  lent   i-  seeurelj    fastened,  thi  "f  hydn 

acid   are   shoved    underneath    it    and    opened.       \ 

have- done  their  deadly  work  the  b 

scene  of  action,   the  tent    is   hooked   on   again, 

balloon  goes  to  another  tree.     Ma<  k  Swi  ii 

de\  ice,  is  not  the  onh  mo\  ing-picl  lire  com, 

in  it:   for  Chester  Conklin,  who  spends 

to  dodge  pies,  dp  ugh,  and  - 

cent,  interest   in  the  pa' 
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HOW  LACE   FOUGHT   IN  THE   WAR 


TBE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  will  bo  written  in  many 
mediums;  but  none  of  tin-.  .  perhaps,  can  be  moiv  un- 
expected than  lace.  To  see  the  sacred  union  of  the 
Allies  expresl  in  symbols  on  a  lace  table-cover,  or  I  he  gratitude  of 
an  oppresl  people  conveyed  to  their  benefactor  in  filmy  threads, 
will  be  to  feel  the  war  in  rela- 
tion to  the  hands  that  wrought 
these  products  of  an  ancient  art. 
Woinon,  of  course,  arc  most 
intimately  concerned  with  this 
an  both  as  producer  and  con- 
sumer, and  the  story  of  how  the 
industry  of  lace-making  and 
the  art  of  designing  was  saved 
fur  Belgian  women  during  their 

days  of  oppression  may  be  read 
in  a  new  volume  called  ''The 
Bobbins  of  Belgium/'  by  Char- 
lotte Kellogg.  In  November, 
I'M  I.  a  war-emergency  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Brussels  Lac, 
(  ommittee  was  organized  with 
]\Irs.  Brand  Whitlock  as  honor- 
ary president.  Its  business  was 
to  save  the  industry  of  lace- 
making,  and,  despite  formidable 
obstacles,  it  was  able,  by  working 
in  conjunction  with  i  he  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium,  to 
secure  thread  from  England,  to 
distribute   it    to  distant   centers, 

and  gal  her  up  and  sell  1  he  prod- 
uct, wrought  also  under  its 
protection.  Not  the  hast  of 
i  hese  difficulties  was  a  "  Lace 
Control,"  early  organized  by 
the  Germans,  which  "tried  in 
every   possible  waj    to  win  over 

the      Belgian      workers,      and      to 

buy  up  all  the  lace  in  the  coun- 
try." Tic  |  the  Brus- 
sels  <  '  > •  1 1 j 1 1 i t  tee  of  being  "a  polit- 
ical and  patriotic  bodj  exist 
chiefly  t<>  defeat  tin  occupying 
powers  and  the  Flemish  activ- 
ists." The  women  persisted,  how- 
ever, "ami  continuallj  the  pre- 
cious skeins  of  thread,  with  their 
He            -    I  arry  <  >n  '  were  flung 

out   from   Bin-.  -  •  he  fart  her- 

mosl  corners  of  the  land,  bind 
all  together  in  a  linn  ami  beauti- 
ful web  of  h"! "  onfiden 
\-ide    from    the    economic    and 
moral  value  of  th<  pr<  s<  n  at  inn  of 
this  indust              claim   to  1 
in:                   .i  to  '»  -■■  -  rlooked 


tural  districts,  and  [from  the  mournful  Campine  of  the  North. 
During  the  long  and  solitary  winters,  when  work  in  the  fields 
is  impossible,  thousands  of  women  and  girls  and  little  children 
turn  to  their  lace  cushions,  and  dreary  rooms  are  enlivened  by 
the  music  of  the  flying  bobbins.  If  the  lace  is  needle-point,  i 
lacks   the  accompanying  click-clack  of  the  shifting  fuseaux,  it 

nevertheless    gives    purpose   and 
due    to     the    otherwise    almost 

unsupportablewinter  days.  II 

i  \ it,  despite  t he  time  thai  m 
he   subtracted   for  weeding,   for 
gathering       the       all-imp,-- 
potato  crop,  and  for  oilier  farm 
duties,    summer    with    its    hi;. 
light    and    long   day    is    thi 
hue  season;    it  is  only  then  I 
some    of     the    finesl 
can  he  executed.     ( 'oars,r  pi, 
must  lie  substituted  for  the  dull, 
eye-straining  days. 

"To  he  sure,   some  lace-mak- 
ing is  still  carried  on  in  <•   .  ■ 
cities,     but     V<  ry     litth  . 
delicate   mitier  can   urn    - 
fully  combat  the  influences  of 
social  and  industrial  groupings 
the    larger    centers:     tin     !i. 
wage,  the  shorter  hours,  the  - 
tractions    of    cinema    and    ca 
The    cities     remain     the 
centers  for  the  normal  and 
ing-schools,  for  assembling 
display,  and  sale;    hut  the  .■ 
old  patience  of  I  he  lace-mt 
horn  of  a  certain  ignorance  : 
isolation.     This   does  not    le- 
thal the  industry  may  ;■• 
sist  still  on  the  fringes  of  somi 
the    larger   cities,   or   flouri-h 
near-by  villages— it  does;  and  in 
three  conspicuous  instances,  un- 
til    the     war,     it     remained 
dominating    activity    of    . 
Bruges,     Ypres,    and     Tun 
could      truly       lie      called      '!: 
cities.'     Now    there  are  hi. 
for  Ypres,  tin    pearl  of  Fit 
i-  gone." 

In    her    itinerary    through 
cities    back    of    the    Front,    Mt- 
Kellogg    speaks    of    m<  etc 
Baron    van   der  Grachl    in 
who  was  encouraging  the  work 
of  as  many  as  3,500  lace-work' 
in  no  L<  ss  than  seventeen  00 
munes.     She  writ, 


m   I  <■!!   MS   GR  \  Nil   HI      I'd    IKH.  I   WD 


\  needle-point  acarf  executed  bj 

and  presented  to  Queen  V*  Uhel 

relief-work  for  bier 


thirty  workers  in  eight  months, 
mina  in  gratitude  for  Holland  s 
afflicted  neighbor. 


"ti   tli,  i    it-  civili 


a   the   flowi  Belgium;    the   white   blossom   thai 

rings  from  the  Flanders,  from  the  agricul- 


"Monsieur    was    still    vis 
nio\  ed  by  w  hat  he  had  seen 
after  his  own  four  years'  c\ 
eiice.     '  Madame.'  he  said.  '  I 
not  describe  my  emotion  on  goiir. 
ahoul    in    those    little,    shatter.- 
villages     just     behind    the    line? 
where  the  women  have  insisted  on  remaining,  and  where  day  1- 
day.   and   year   after   year,    they    have   sat    calmly   before   th> 
cushions  making  lace  while  th<    shells  burst   before  and  behm 
them.     After   such    a    victory   a-    theirs,    the   lace   industry  of 
Belgium  must  live.'  " 
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In  Wyngcne  she  met   the  burgomaster's  wife,  an    untirmglj 
devoted  representative  of  the  Committee.     From  her,  besidV 
tales  of  heroism  and  stedfastness,  Bhe  learned  also  how  human 
nature  in  cases  proved  top  weak  to  withstand  German  wile: 

"I  asked  if  tho  Germans  had  attempted  to  gel  her  workers 
away  from  her.  'They  had  their  agents  here,  as  everywhere,' 
she  answered,  'and  1  regret  to  admit  that  one  of  their  tnosl 
successful  ones  was  a  Belgian  woman,  who  had  been  a  facteur, 
or  lace-gatherer  for  larger  houses,  before  the  war.  When  the 
Germans  offered  her  Large  prices,  she  consented  to  serve  them. 
If  she  had  been  sacrificing  herself 
for  what  sho  believed  to  be  the 
good  of  the  workers,  we  might 
have  forgiven  her,  but  it  was 
obvious    that    she    was    not — 

she  is  pretty  and  likes  pretty 
clothes  -Voil&tout!  Along  with 
several  other  disloyal  citizens, 
sho  was  imprisoned  the  other 
but  unfortunately,  after 
onrj  twenty-four  hours,  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  herself.  How- 
ever, the  people  will  never  forget 
that  sho  trafficked  with  tho 
enemy.'" 

A  peep  into  one  of  the  schools 
where  sixty  girls  are  taught 
shows   the  long  apprenticeship 

necessary  and  the  small  wage 
ennied  by  learners.  In  the 
school  of  the  Convent  de  la 
Charitc  in  Thiolt  there  were 
sixty  girls: 

"One  rarely  finds  a  girl  over 
eighteen  in  the  schools;  once 
she  has  learned  her  trade  she 
prefers  to  work  at  home  with  the 
mother  and  grandmother.  Un- 
fortunately in  this,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  'good'  school  for 
Flanders,  1  found  the  longest 
hours  I  yet  met  —that  is,  sum- 
mer hours.  In  winter,  because  of  the  poor  light,  fchey  are 
shorter.  It  seems  unbelievable,  but  the  sisters  told  me  that 
in  summer  the  children  come  at  five-thirty  o'clock  and  work 
until  eight  at  night, — with  only  three  half-hours  for  recreation 
— one  at  eight-thirty  o'clock,  one  at  twelve,  and  one  at 
four.  A  day  of  thirteen  hours  for  growing  children,  and  girls 
who]  are  maturing!  It.  is  such  cruel  conditions  as  these 
thai  the  Committee  have  done  their  best  to  ameliorate.  In  this 
case,  tho  tho  hours  are  still  criminal,  the  wages  have  been 
improved. 

"However,  'improved  wages'  leave  much  still  to  be  fought 
for.  I  talked  with  a  girl  of  twelve  in  the  front  row.  an  appren- 
tice, and  found  thai  she  earns  between  forty  and  fifty  centimes 
a  day,  or  about  ten  cents  for  her  thirteen  hours'  labor,  which, 
tho  it   is  almost  double  w  hat   she  could  have  earned  before  the 

war.  is  nevertheless  only  ten  cents  per. day.  The  Committee 
was  able  to  add  the  war-time  subsidy  of  20  per  cent,  to  this. 

Naturally,  the  learner  can  not  make  what  is  called  good  lace, 
.'Hid  unfortunately  her  parents  are  often  only  too  content  to  have 
her  bring  homo  ten  cents  a  day.  The  older,  more  experienced 
girls  were  earning  from  one1  to  two  francs  a  day,  or  from  twenty 
to  forty  cents — that  is,  on  a  summer's  day,  or  full  day." 

Here  is  a  portrait: 

Stephanie  has  been  making  laoe  for  seventy  years,  is  intelli- 
gent and  quick,  and  her  maximum  wage  is  two  cents  an  hour,  a 
franc  for  a  day  of  fen  hours.  1  asked  aboul  the  future— she  has 
thought  Of  that,  not.  without  anxiety,  and  is  providing  at  scventy- 
eighl  for  what  she  calls  'old  age'  by  trying  hard  to  put  by  two 
cents  a  week.  Madame  (\  has  been  kind  to  her.  and  gives  her 
as  much  freedom  and  comfort  as  she  can  offer;  for  instance,  when 
Stephanie  was  ill  for  three  days  last  week,  she  did  not  deduct  her 
w aires,  she  would  gladly  double  her  pay,  or  triple  it.  for  she 
realizes  there  are  few  like  Stephanie  left,  but  the  Paris  tirm  to 
whom  she  sells  pays  so  little  for  her  lace  that  she  has  never  been 
able  to  offer  more  than  a  franc  a  day." 


COLLEGE    COURSES    FOB    MOVIE    ACTORS 

THE  FIRM  AM  KV  Mr. 

Edgar  I.  ruth  of 

foregone  if 

the  star  or  tin   pictun  dl 

stars;   for  the  gi  world  were  of  i 

candle-power  on   tl  of  th< 

greatesl    of   the   dumb   drama,    indi 

possible  that  the 


THE   LACK    NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT    BRUGES 

On  tho  easels  are  demonstration  patterns  and  bobbins,      sometimes  the  number  of  bobbins  i-ni|>l 
runs  to  one  thousand.     Beginners  in  ilie  school  cam  ten  cents  a  day. 


to  the  stage,  and  create  its  own  players  for  it -elf.'      Tin- 
to  be  the  implication  of  Mr.  Lewi-,  who,  while  declaring  hi-  <li  — 
belief  in  the  star  system  for  pictures,  calls  for  new  -  in 

the  college  curriculum   to  teach  the  art  of  acting  bed 
camera.     Whatever  the  wise  head-  of  universities  wfll 
this  proposal  remains  to  be  seen.     N»  verthel<  ss,  the  world  mi 
faster  since  the   war,   Oxford  ha-  renounced   Greek  Bf 
quirement,  and  the  "highest  paid  calling"  may  justly,  p 
demand  a  higher  training  than  just  the  natural  gil 

ment  and  good  look-.      Mr.  Lewi-  i-  an  old  hand  in  - 
picture  business  and  has  observed  it.  from  its  small  beginnh 
In  the  New   York  /  Post  he  say-: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  things  arc  a-  they  should  be 

the  young  folk  of  this  country  anxious  to  embark  01 
sional  career  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  the  picture  pn 

or  the  art  of  directing  and  of  actinj 

stantial  financial  returns,  but    it   offers  an  opport  m 

vice.      If   is   not    tritlimr  work,  but    big  and   worth  whili 

screen  to-day  is  acknowledged  by  the  besl  -1 

try  to  rank  with  the  newspaper  and  the  I 

ing  of  public   opinion.      It  ha 

educator  of  the  future,  and  this  function  of  th< 

fined  to  the  purely  'educational  films 

films  of  the  pasi  few  years  a  moral  lesson  I 

and  more  is  it  being  r>  that  ih< 

ticularly  the  great  mass  of  foreign-born 

newspapers,  are  ht  ing  influent 

of  motion-pictures,  perha] 

"1-  this  gnat  profession  to  b< 
women  <f  ihe  centers  in  which  motion-; 
Or  are  the  Bcreen  actors  and 
directors  of  the  ful  i  «  almosi 

of  ado- 
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the  pro!  who  drift  into  it  by  chance,  or  will  there 

be  a  direct  way  in  which  tin  youth  of  the  country  may  properly 

prepare  for  a  career  in  motion-pictures?     These  arc  questions 

can  w<ll  he  asked  to-day,  anil  they  offer  an  interesting 

line  of  thought  1«>  <>no  who  lias  devoted  his  life  to  the  screen. 
They  should  result,  I  think,  in  some  really  deep  thoughl  on  1  he 
pari  of  the  ambitious  young  Americans  who  are  looking  to  the 
future.  I  say  deep  thought  advisedly,  for  already  those  who 
had  ambition  and  little  else  to  recommend  them  hav<  battered 
at  the  studio  Kates  and  have  failed  to  enter,  or,  entering,  have 

failed  to  succeed. 

a  matter  of  course,  all  who  try  can  not  he  stars,  all  can 
not    he   the  greatest  scenario  writers,   all    can   not   he   the   mi 
wonderful    directors,   but   il    is   likewise    true   as    in    everj    other 
profession  that  not  all  who  enter  reach  the  highest  rung  of  the 


AMERICAN    EAGLES    PROTECTING    TH]     BELGIAN    LION. 

\  wedding-glfl  from  Mr.  Boover  to  Mrs.  Page  on  which  bhirtj 
women  worked  t  bree  months. 


ladder.  Every* lawyer  is  not  a  great  one.  nor  is  every  doctor  a 
skilled  healer.  True,  those  a!  the  top  of  the  ladder  reap  the 
biggest  rewards,  hut  it  is  well  to  hear  in  mind  that  in  mo 
work  I  lure  are  hundreds  of  others  who  arc  well  paid,  who  are 
kepi  constantly  at  work,  and  who  some  dav  may  have  their 
big  opport  unity.  There  are  man;  besides  i  he  really  great  in  t  he 
motion-picture  prof<  ion  who  own  their  own  homes,  have 
money  in  the  hank,  own  automobiles,  and  had  happy,  pros- 
perous lives.  This  is  the  plain  truth,  quite  easy  of 'convincing 
proof." 

To  recruit   the  talent   from  millions  of  young  men  and  women 
m  thi  "who  might   like  to  enter  the  pi  ■■."  Mr. 

Lewis  would  establish  a  "center  of  instruction  and  development 

Motion-picture  work  must   he  recognized  1>.\   educators  as  a 

prole- and    tini-i    he   given   a    place   in    the  educational    cata- 
logs of  the  country's  great    institutions  of  learning.     I   belii 
i  In           i    fast  com  I  when  it  does,  when,  instead  of  only  a 

fi  w    people  we  have  the  voiilh   and    the   brains  and    the   talent    of 

the  country  to  draw  from,  I  look  for  very  much  greater  and  h 
iir  productions  and  for  the  development   of  the  screi  the 

itesl  educational  fac  or  in  Ihe  country  as  well  as  the  national 
i  ut  ion  of  aiini  i 

i  ndoubtedlj  man  and  the 

college  woman  on   Me  that    place  will  lie 

,.nved  when  'ii'   i  i nda mentals  of  screen  work  find  a 

place  in  the  iiniver  Duntry.     The  screen  will  prob- 

abb  draw    from    the    ranks    of    men    and    women    of    the 

!   •  hi  not   u  Hiit  of  uni- 

i  into 

the  motion-picture  prol 


Mr.  Lewis's  idea  of  a  starless  picture  will  be  a  jolt  to  t ho 
millionaire  stars  who  have  capitalized  their  personaliti 

"I  believe  that  the  sort  of  a  picture  that  shows  America's 
magnificent  distances  is  always  in  demand  and  exercises  an  eno- 
bling  effect  upon  the  community,  and  it  requires  no  star  actors. 
"Pictures  which  bring  the  grandeur  of  American  scenery  to  the 
city  call  forth  all  that  is  primeval  in  mankind.  To  watch  end- 
less vistas  rolling  away  from  hills  and  valleys  is  to  imagine  them 
populated  with  mighty  beings,  red-blooded  men  and  strong, 
beautiful  women,  and  these  almost  superhuman  beings  live  by 
elemental  emotions;  t  hen  is  no  room  for  sycophancy  and  intrigue. 
I  like  to  think  we  Americans  have  inherited  only  the  hest  quali- 
ties of  our  forebears  and  that  we  love  greal  and  simple  things. 

"frankly  there  are  some  things  ahout  motion-picture  work  I 
dislike,  and  which  1  hope  will  he  changed  in  time,  for  they  are  a 
bar  to  the  proper  development  of  the  industry  and  are  in  the 
way  of  unknown  young  people  who  would  gain  places  on  the 
screen." 

FRENCH   PLAYS   OF   THE   SOCIAL  WAR 

THE  AGE  WHEN  YOUNG  MEN  SEE  VISIONS  and 
old  men  dream  dreams  might  be  said  to  have  come  upon 
us.  The  dreams  of  the  aged  are  usually  foolishness  to 
youth,  for  they  symbolize  the  sleep  that  closes  the  eye-  to  the 
life  that  goes  on  around  us.  The  theater  of  France  i>  befi 
hand,  a-  usual,  in  putting  the  visions  of  the  youth  of  to-day 
into  concrete  form.  "With  their  logical  minds  and  their  quick 
receptivity  of  ideas,"  says  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  "French  dramatists  and  French  audiences  are 
already  looking  beyond  the  present  entanglement-  to  a  new 
age."  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  "new  age"  must  >eem  too 
remote  for  visioning  and  the  young  mind  is  too  cast  down  by 
disillusion  to  think  of  anything  better  coming  out  of  the  pit  sent 
turmoil.  One  such  by  name.  Max  Grossman,  voices  his  bitter 
reflection  in  an  "April  Fool"  poem  thai   the  New   York  7' 

prini-: 

APRIL   FOOL 
Hi    M  v\    (  fROSSMAM 

\n.l  I  had  taken  it  all  so  serlouslj 
udged  through  the  mud  and  the  gore  of  it. 

1. 1 sei I  wilh  tlic  dead  and  the  dying 

Crying  into  the  night  with  a  breaking  heart, 

Pained  to  the  quick  with  tin-  inter  worthlessness  ol  life! 

Hut  a  gleam  then'  was  and  it   led  me  on 

To  die  tor  the  liv  ill'-'  dav  . 

\\  lien  volcanic  pa  — ion  would  subside 

\iid  man  become  free — 

Free  to  league  in  a  world  of  p. 

\o  wars  to  threaten      no  war-' 

I  did  not  know  that  old  men  were  mumbling  in  their 
li  was  their  last  loke  and.  thej  chuckled 

'     lice      lire,    lire'     \pill    tool,     \plil    fool! 

[  see  th<    loke  now     ha,  ha    lia!     II  Is  funny) 

let- la-  ther     lie   ho.  ho'     ii  sura  is  one  on  us  I 

Our  stage  as  well  as  the  British  is  too  conservative  to  back  ideas 

of    a    new    age.      Hut   "they    lake    these    matters    more   scriou.-h 
in    Paris,"   and   from    the   indication-  of   two  or   three   new    plays 
ihe  future  points  to  "a  struggle  between  two  idea-,  on.  of  which 
nia>    he    called    Internationalism    and    the   other    Patriotisi 
Mr.  Courtney  explains  the  fundamental  reasoning  upon  which 

these  new    plav  -  are  based  I 

"The  brutalities  of  war  have  made  a  number  of  serious  men 
olve   thai    thej    will    have   war   no   more.      That*   is  the  the 
of    'he    pacifist,   as   we   used    to  call    him.    tho   now   the  theor 
taken    up    in    a    somewhat    extended    form    by    many    who.   v 
the  war  lasi.d.  did   no!    allow    themselves  10  think  of  am    other 
solution   except    a    victory   gained   at    whatever  cost,     h    l< 
also  as  if  a  grave  and  terrible  social  war  were  inevitable.    The 
Labor    part;    clearly    intend    an    attack   on    Capital;    and    the 
capitalists  are   therefore   drawing   their  forces   together  in  order 
to   prevent    the  disastrous  anarchy   which,   in   their  view,   must 
he    Ihe   outcon  ndicalistn    and    other   similar   movements 

With  thoughts  like  these,  anxious  about  ihe  present,  still  more 
anxious  ahout    the  future,  one  or   two    French   dramatists  h 
boldly  put   their  doubts  and  difficulties  on  ihe  stage,  incorpor- 
ating  contrasted    ideas    in    different    individuals,    who    rc-ite, 
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lecture,  expound  with  all  the  rhetorical  fervor  of  professors  and 
doctrinaires.  A  conservative  critic,  brought  up  in  the  ancient 
ways,  Mr.  UcnA  Doumic,  for  instance,  shakes  his  head  mourn- 
fully over  such  discussions,  which  In'  thinks  Are  dishonoring 
Hi,  bouI  of  France  and  assuredly  tending  to  the  break-up  of  the 
Union  Sacrce.  Hence  he  criticizes  with  some  vigor  the  'wave 
of  internationalism,'  as  he  calls  it,  which  is  spreading  over  the 
theaters  and  making  them  not  the  guardians  of  patriotism  and 

of  the  honor  of  France,  hill  a  wind-swept  arena  on  which  are 
fought  all  kinds  of  political,  social,  and  economic  problems." 

One  of  the  plays  of  this  nature — "Lea  ''ha in.  -  "  by  Georges 
Bourdon,  we  are  told,  was  "the  occasion,  of  something  lik 
tumult"  a1  the  Theatre  Francais: 

"The  piece  certainly  lonl  itself  to  a  somewhat  excited  con- 
troversy. In  *Mr.  Georges  Bourdon's  play  the  hero,  Robert 
.  had  before  the  war  been  an  internationalist,  like  his 
friend  and  mistress,  Lydie,  a  Russian,  a  revolutionist,  ami,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  a  Bolshevik.  They  had  agreed  in  their 
anarchical  views,  but.  the  war  came  and  entirely  transformed 

the   opinions    of    the    man.      Robert    has    been    in    actual    contact 

with  the  enemy  of  Prance,  and  words  and  phrases  which  had 
had  their  baptism  of  blood  looked  no  longer  the  same  as  when 

they  'Acre  ouh    pari  of  &  theoretical  argument  in  a  hook.      When 

he  returns,  therefore,  in  1917,  he  is  a  totally  different  person, 
and  finds  that  between  his  new  self  and  his  old  friend  Lydie 
fchere  is  now  a  great  gulf  fixt.     She  lias  kepi,  her  faith  in  the 

future,  when  all  men  shall  he  brothers,  and  maintains  her  posi- 
tion as  against  what  she  calls  the  narrow  and  selfish  patriotism 
of  Robert.  So  the  two  have  a  serious  and  detailed  argument, 
each  advancing  ideas  radically  contrasted  with  one  another, 
the  woman  being  all  on  the  side  of  the  coming  revolution,  the 
man  affirming,  as  the  result,  of  the  experiences  he  had  gained 
on  the  battle-field,  that  a  nation  must  preserve  its  own  individual- 
ity, and  must,  be -defended  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens.  The 
order  for  mobilization  transformed  France  and  made  her  a 
unity.  The  internationalism  in  which  Lydie  believes  is  for 
Robert  disintegration,  a  mere  chimera.  Here,  then,  is  one  in- 
stance of  a  dramatic  conflict  of  ideas  treated  on  the  stage  in  a 
series  of  long  arguments  and  heated  replies.  And  the  play  ends 
with  the  complete  and  fatal  rupture  between  the  two  Lovers, 
henceforth  have  become  enemies." 

The  conflict  between  country  and  humanity  is  more  freely 
treated  in  Charles  Mere's  "La  Captive"  at  the  Theatre  Antoim-: 

i  he  author  does  not  care  to  dot  his  i's  loo  precisely,  we 
have  the  rival  nations  portrayed  under  the  names  of  Neustriens 
and  Gallois.  Sabine  Folster  is  a  Neustrienne,  married  to  a  com- 
patriot, by  whom  she  has  a  son,  Francis,  and  a  daughter,  Claire. 
Then,  alter  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  marries  a  Gallois,  and 

her  family  is  now  increased  by  two  sons,  Adolphe  and  Maxence. 

War  breaks  out   between  the  two  peoples,  and  of  course  her  sons 

have  to  take  opposite  siii,-;  and  fight  in  opposing  camps.  Of  the 
two  Gallois  sons  Maxence  is  killed  and  Adolphe  loses  his  sight 

Owing  to  a  gas-attack;  Francis,  the  Xeustrien,  has  his  ley;  shat- 
tered by  a    bomb  explosion   and    becomes  a   cripple.      Then   the 

two  meet.  Memories  of  the  two  sons  of  (Edipus,  Eteocles  and 
Polynioes,  come  into  the  mind;  the  name  of  the  mother.  Sabine, 
recalls  the  desperate  Struggle  of  the  lloratii  and  Curiatii.  In 
what  spirit  can  t  he  Xeustrien  and  the  Gallois  exchange  greetings? 
It  really  becomes  a  very  simple  and  touching  affair.  They 
begin  to  talk  of  their  experiences  in  the  war;  then  Francis  rolls 
a  Oigaret  and  helps  his  blind  half-brother  to  light  it.  Their 
hands  touch,  and  they  fall  into  each  other's  arms.  So  their 
racial  enmity  disappears  in  fraternal  line,  and  nationality  melts 

in  the  glow  of  reciprocal  understanding  and  the  remembrance 

of  their  common  martyrdom." 

A    third   piece,    "L'Animateur,"    is   by   Henry   Bataille,    the 

author  of  the  war-piece  "  Hlevation, "  produced  in  this  country 
h\   Miss  Grace  George: 

"The  main  point  is  that  we  are  asked  to  sympathize  with  a 
man,  Dartes,  w  ho  stands  for  a  violent.  Socialistic  movement,  and 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  virtues  belong  to  those  whose  effort  it 
IS  to  disturb  society,  while  those  who  maintain  SOoietj  as  it  is 
are  credited  with  tin-  worst  vices.  Partes  is  a  journalist  when  the 
play  opens,  and  he  has  been  guilty  of  Writing  an  article  which  is 

opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  paper  to  which  he  belongs.     Hence 

lie  is  forced  to  give  jn  his  resignation  and  he  becomes  a  free- 
lance. I,,  reality,  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  tend  to  make 
hmi  an  lshmaelite  and  drive  him   into  the  camp  of  the   Labor 


party.     His  wit 

hi-  own.  In;  ,i   r<  comrx 

In  r  reputed  fat  hi  r,  Antigoi 

Bui    tic     partj     whom    lie   had    al>.  will    no 

alone.     An    unscrupulo 

thri  aiMi     to  bring  ".i'   all  th<  •    D 

unfortunate    position  in  which  h<   tin 

hot  ii    v.  ife   and    daughti  r.      Tl 

its  tragic  termination.     Tin  girl  /.'<>.<<  pi 
of  (iihi it'    d<  fa  pamphL 

mil    suicide   linn   and 

not    Bave   tin    unhappy   /; 

rather   by    thosi     w 


w  SERE  fill.   B  \«.l  i:   w  \-  TOO   LA  i 

sonic  lace-weavers  el'  Turnhout   wove  the  Belgian  lion    I 
unicorn    the  Russian  bear  and  the  French  cock  Into  ■ 
evidentlj  a  product  of  the  earlj  daysoftbi 


state.      Ii  is  a  play  of  immensi    vigor  and  no  littl 
u  b  significance  must  not  be  missi  .1.     Instead  of  dealii 
European   War.   it    deals  with   the  social   war.  and   ii-  main 
dency   i-  obviously   to  promote    sympathy  with 
especially   with  a   man   like   /<  who  be* 

Bufferings  the  apostle  or  leader  of  the  racial  revi 
time    like    the    present    the    production    ot 
doubtedly  hi  uportao 

In   the   London    I>  Mr.   Phili] 

of  an   "international   ;  of    ideas"    profi 

men  and  women  lie  has  Dft 
in  cities  a-  wide  apart  a-  v  k  and  View 

studying  f<  r  ti\  >■  j  • 
of  the   people  ami   thi 
"come  definitely  to  the  conclusion  <; 
in  the  mass  is  incapab 

"  Tin  \  are  internal  ional  in 
in  their  world  of  philosophy  .  ami. 

helie\  e    ill    all    ill!  ellec!  ua  1    :. 

m  w  order  of  nobilitj  in  1 1 

influence  me!  i., 

of  human  sooii  t) 

their  own  individuality  and  ideals  in 

of  turmoil  ami 


A  BILLION   DOLLARS   FOR   WORLD-EVANGELIZATION 


Home  Missions 
American  Education 

American  Religious  Education 

American  Hospitals  and  Homes 

American  Ministerial  Pensions  and  Relief. 
Miscellaneous 


WITH  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  aev  workers 
to  be  added  to  the  i  .n  ployed  f'on-cs  of  the  Protestanl 
churches  in  foreign  and  American  fields  and  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  to  be  raised  over  a  five-year  period — more 
than  $300,000,000  this  year— the  fnterchurch  World  Movemenl 
sets  forth  on  a  special  drive 
ring  the  week  April  25  to 
May  2  in  the  greatest  world- 
evangelization  campaign  in  the 
history  of  religion.  "This 
financial  ingathering  in  which 
re   aboul    to    participate," 

says  the  report,  adopted,  at  tins 
Atlantic  City  World  Survey 
<  inference,  "should  be  an  un- 
paralleled expression  of  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church."  The  report  of 
the  ( 'onimii  te<  on  World  Sur- 
vey, Program,  and  Budget, 
adopted  a1  t  be  same  conference, 
calling  attention  to  "the  ap- 
palling need-  iif  our  age,"  de- 
clares: "We  believe  the  time  is 
inll\     ripe    for    such    unit\     of 

action     on     the     pari     of     united 

Protestantism  t  hal .  w  i1  bout  at- 
temp  jolve  the  problems 

arising  from  di\ ergenl  and  con- 
held  points  of  \  iew 
in  matters  of  doctrines  and 
policy,  the  churches  are  readj 
for  a  common  program  of 
a<-ti\  ity.  .  .  .  The  aul  hority  of 
the  Movemenl  rests  solebj  in 
the  challenge  of  the  facts  it  is 
able  in  present ."  With  but  few 
>calter<  d  i  icceptions,  the  move- 
ment is  warmlj  indorsed  by  the 
■  hi-  press,  and  the  secular 
paper-  regard  its  program  with 
hopeful     eye.       The    Central    Christian     Advocate,  (Method 

iclaims    th<     movement    as    "a    normal    development,    pure 
and  simple;    it  i<  a  perfectly  harmonious  symbol  of  th 
In   an   address   befori    a    representativi    bodj    of  business   men 

i   i  he  campaign,  John    1  >.    Rockefeller,  Jr.,   • 
chairman  of  the  Oeneral  Committee,  declared  that  "the  time  has 
come  for   Christ iau    men   and    women    in    the   church   to   e< 
fighting  among   themselves   and   jointly    fight    a  in   and 

i  vil,"  and  thai  there  must  1"  established  a  "brotherhood  of  men 
ami  based  upon  the  Fatherhood  of  '•  Character- 

istic of  the  general   attitude  of  the  secular  pre--  toward   the 
mo\  emenl ,  th<  .  r<  ferring  fear 

mi  the  pan  hi  nat   the  joint  effort  of   the  churches   may 

result  in  denomina  remarks:    "h   ;-  ti»>  much  to 

hope  that    the    In  ■  h    Movement    will   abolish   denomina- 

tionalism  immedial  i  Ij      1  i   to  l"  I  hal 

the  way  for  a 
eon  ••mi   rather  than  in 

The   i;  •  \    \ 


BUDGET   OF  THE  INTERCHURCH    CWIPAIGN 

FOR   1920 

Foreign  Missions .$107,661,488 


109,949,037 

78,837.431 

5,931,925 

5,116.465 

20,510,299 

8,770,927 


Total  amount  to  be  subscribed  in  1920. . .      $336,777,572 


WHAT   EACH    DENOMINATION   IS   TO   RAISE 


Advent  Christian  Church 

Northern  Baptist  Convention 

National  Baptist  Convention 

General  Baptists 

(  hurch  of  the  Brethren 

Brethren  (  hurch 

I  hristian  Church 

<  ongregational  Churches 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Evangelical  Association 

United   Evangelical  Church 

Society  of  Friends  in  America 

Society  of  Friends  in  California 

Holiness  Church 

Lutheran  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  Amer.  . 

General  Conference  of  Mennonites 

Methodist   Episcopal  Church 

Methodist  Protestant  Church 

Free  Methodist  Church  of  North  America.  . 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  . . 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  (hurch 

Reformed  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church 

Presbyterian  (hurch  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  South.  . . 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod .  .  . 
Reformed    Presbyterian    (hurch    in    North 

America  Sj nod 

United   Presbyterian  Church 

Reformed  (hurch  in  America 

Reformed   (hurch  in  the  V.  S. 

(hurch  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. . .  . 


ui.ni  "make.-  the  impression  thai  it  is  a  carefully  thought- 
out,  well-planned,  and  businesslike  effort  to  unify  and  redeploy 
the   forces    of    Protestantism    for    the   task   of   Christianizing 

civilization." 

The    [nterchurch  World    Movement,  according  to  histoi 

summaries  appearing  in  the  re- 
ligious press,  had  its  inception  iu 

a     meeting    held    in    New    Vor' 

City,    December    17.    1918,   in 
response  to  a  call  of  t  he  Foi 
Missions  Hoard  of  the  Presby- 
terian   ('hurch    South,    wli. 
committee      of      twenty      waf 
created     to    report    a     plan    of 
organization      and      proci  i 
The   report   of    this    committee 
constituted  practically  the  i 
ter  of  the  movement,  and  was 
presented  to  and  approved  by 
more     than     sixty     denomina- 
tional    boards     the     following 
month.         During      the      early 
months    of    the    following 
seventeen    regional    confer 
were  held  to  test,  the  sentii 
in  different  parts  of  the  co  mm . 
and    on     April    23    and    24 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pa 
from  all  sections  of  tin 

and    representative    of   all    tin 

major     denomination-     in.  I 
Pittsburg  and    unaniinou-h 

proved   the  idea,  of  the   [nter- 
church World  Movement. 
preparatory  stages  of  the  i 
meiit    culminated    at    th< 
Interboard    meeting    al    *  leve- 
Iand,    April    J*>  :'>().    which 
attended    by    more    than 
hundred  men  and  worn. 
and  officially  connected  with 
home  and  foreign  missionary  work  and  benevolent  hoards  of  tw 
Evangelical  Churches.     The  program  was  outlined  and  appro 
at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  held  at  the  close  of 
conference.     The  Oeneral  Committee  met   again  at   Clevelai 
in  September,   1919,  when   the  program  was  enlarged  to  m 
additional    requirements.     The    purposes    of    the    movemt 
were  presented  throughout   Eh<    country   bj   a  series  of  traini 
conferences  held  in  ev<        :      e  during  the  lirst  three  weeks  ui 
December,  L919.     At  the  World  Survej  Conference,  al  Atlantic 
City,    January    7  10,    1,700    delegates    representing   forty-l 
denominations    approved    the    budget    based    on    the    world 

I-  as   revealed   l>\    the   surveys  and    recommended   that  a 
united  simultaneous  financial  appeal  be  made 

The  total  budget  ol  askings  on  the  five-year  basis  is  I 
214,557,  and  the  financial  objective  for    1920   is  $336,777,55 
of  which  1175,448,349  is  to  be  paid  this  year,  the  balanot 
payable  in  from  two  to  five  years.     The  movement  is  supported 
liirty  denominations,   only   a    few   of    the  remaining  larger 
ominations  withholding  from  the  great  merger  of  Protestant 


F         35.000 

130,533,000 

10,250.000 

272,500 

3.219.598 

200,000 

727,698 

16,508,170 

12,501,138 

1,394.260 

305,983 

4,532.081 

10.000 

50,000 

1,846,521 

82,000 

34,485.737 

1,745,866 

6,234.986 

212.000 

250.000 

17,263 

44,970.000 

7,865,445 

392.264 

529.472 
31,977,457 

2.136.091 

16,916.085 

6,5  16,662 
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ONE    REASON   WHY  THE    [NTERCH1  RCH    WORLD    MOVEMENT  CALLS    FOR    1336.777,572  THIM    VEAH 


( Ihristian  endeavor,  eil  her  because  they  are  occupied  wit  1 1  cam- 
paigns <>r  their  own  or  for  other  reasons.  The  expenses  of  the 
project  are  underwitten  by  the  various  boards  of  the  participat- 
denominations,  each  taking  a  fair  share;  and,  on  the  basis 
of  this  underwriting,  New  York  banks  have  advanced  the 
necessary  funds  with  which  to  proceed.  All  the  money  to  be 
raised  by  this  united  simultaneous  campaign  of  approximately 
(i()  percent,  of  the  Protestant  Church  membership  of  25,038,194 
persons  will  be  used  by  182  boards  and  organizations  officially 
related  to  the  thirty  different,  denominations  cooperating  in  a 
program  which  contemplates  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  every- 
where in  the  foreign  and  domestic  field,  the  reaching  of  all 
unchurched  communities  in  America,  the  elimination  of  com- 
petition and  duplication  in  Church  activities,  the  providing  of 
additional  buildings  and  endowment,  for  religious  schools  and 
hospitals,  the  care  of  superannuated  ministry  and  of  thai  large 
majority  of  the  clergy  now  existing  on  starvation  stipends. 

\oi  all  the  religious  press  are  sympathetic  toward  the  move- 
ment, and  there  are  a.  few  correspondents  who  write  to  editors 
of  their  fears  that  the  movement  will  end  in  the  erection  of  what 
they  consider  ihe  equivalent  of  a.  Protestant  papacy.  Remark- 
ing oaustioally  on  the  probability  that  Unitarians  will  be  a&ked 
to  subscribe  under  the  category  "friendly  citizens,"  tho  they 
will  not  have  any  voice  in  its  disposition,  The  Christian  Register 
i  oitarian)  offers  a  ''warning  against  any  contribution  from  any 

of  our  people  anywhere."  because  the  Unitarian  "is  outlawed  as 

sr  of  old  so  far  as  having  a  pari  in  the  movement   itself  is 

concerned."      Disappointment,    on    the    ground    thai     Ihe    move- 
uienl   is  not   sufficiently  inclusive  and  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 

tread  baokward   than  forward  is  expresi    U\    The   Universalist 

ader,   which   discusses    the   Step   in   order   to    make    it    .dear   to 

members  of  its  faith  that   thej   are  not   included  in  this  effort 

elize    the  world.     "Every  true  Universalist  longs  and 

prays  for  the  Church   Universal,"  but    "unhappily,  however, 

our  hopes  seem  doomed  to  disappointment."     A  similar  charge 

I  is  preferred  by  Joseph  Ernest  McAfee,  who  complains  in  The 
Christian  Century  (Disciples)  that  the  movement  "does  not 
include,  hut  rather  antagonizes,  the  fifteen  or  twenty  millions 

'  of   American   Catholics   and    the    five   or    six    millions   of   Jewish 

religionists,"  "a  number  of  other  religious  bodies  not  classified 

1  as  •evangelical.-"  and  "such  outstanding  religious  forces  a-  the 

*    M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus." 

Nut  the  undenominational  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  admits 


that  the  coining  generations  m 

and  there,  in  our  judgment  and  acts,"  nevertheless  "■■ 

not  for  that  reason  refuse  to  move  forward.     A  wisdom 

than  human  wisdom  is  needed  to  guide  us  to  better  ends  than 

We    foresee."       The   alarm    fell    by    sulne   denOIU  ilia  1  i-  ma  li-'  -    that 

organic  union  was  projected  is  dissipated  bj   express  disavowal 
of  such  purpose,  to  w  hich  Tht 

iri\es  further  point  by  asserting  that  ii   is   not    a  "step  toward 
the  organization  of  ■>  'Superchurch'  or  the  erection  <>f  a  'I 
testant  Papacy,'"  ami  explaining  that  it   "is  an  earnest   effort 
to  promote  cordial  cooperation  in  practical  work  among 
different  denominations,  and  has  no  purpose  to  pi 
form  of  organic  union." 


"TRAPPING"   THE    CONGREGATION 

WBETHER  A  MAX  COMES  of  a  praying 
is  himself  a  Christian,  is  not   the  business  of  a  nnii 
to  inquire  during  public  worship,  and  the  habit  ol 
preachers  and  evangelists  of  calling  on  their  congn 
proclaim  their  virtue  or  to  admit   their  sin  is  not  onh    bad  i 
ners  but    bad   morals   a-    well,    we    are   told    by    I 
Examiner   (New   York).     The  Baptist   w< 

subject  by  the  story  of  a  missionary  who  requested  a  number  of 
seminary   Btudents  to  stand  up  if  they  had  been  b  iili 

praying  mothers.     It   was  a  question  of  deli< 
which  the  missionary  bad  no  right  to  put.     0 
whole  student  body  arose,  "but  what  about  thoa 
rise'.'     How  did  thej  !'■  ■  Probablj  some  of  them  d 

of  lying"  to  shield  their  moth. 

"That  minister  did  a  foolish  and    . 
one  ought  to  have  said,  '  Never  mind  our  mothers,  Mr.  ]'■ 
just  stick  to  us. " 

"  "\  ear-  ago  the  writer  bad  a  popular  ■ 
in  evangelistic  services.     Th<  evangehstfi 
and  he  resorted  to  everj   method  known  l 
little.     First  he  asked  all  the  ( Ihristian  ;• 
might   single  out    the  non-Chi 
stand  with  the  Christians.     Well,  that  did  i 

and   after  all   had 

congregation  to  stand.     Th<  d  aft<  r  a 

the    Christian,  pi  ople 
standing,  and  h.    w. 

was  an  electric,  moment.     T 

•Sir.  don't  you  want  to  he  a  Chris 

the  answer:  '  I   can 
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standing  simpl:  ■    [  am  an  honest  and  truthful  man.     You 

•  Ihristians  to  si1  down,  and  not  being  a  Christian  I 
fell  obliged  to  remain  standing.'     Then  he  quietly  resumed  his 
Of  course,  he  had  been  insulted  by  the  evangelist.     He 
crossed  the  threshold  of  that  church  again  when  evan- 
geli  tings   were  in   progress.     He  was  right,  absolute 

right,  and  the  pastor  of  the  church  was  humiliated  and  ashan 
"A  church  edii  i  place  of  public  assembly.     Theri 

.in  well-known  courtesies  and  amenities  due  those  who 
:id  public  worship.  No  minister  has  a  moral  right  to  divide 
ongregation  into  groups  thai  will  embarrass  a  part  of  the 
congregation.  To  do  so  is  to  take  advantage  of  a  common 
understanding  which  has  become  an  unwritten  law  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  worship.  It  is  perfectly  right  to  invite  men  to 
stand  or  to  come  forward  in  confessing  Christ,  because  those 
who  remain  in  their  seats  or  their  pews  are  not  subjected  to 
embarrassment.  To  lay  a  trap  for  people  is  not  only  bad  man- 
ners, hut  had  moral-.  A  man  is  entitled  to  immunity  from  insult 
even  in  a  church. 

"A  pastor  asked  this  question  last  week,  'lam  going  to  gather 
tithing  pledges  next  Sunday.  Would  it  be  proper  to  ask  all 
who  are  tithers  to  stand  and  then  to  ask  others  to  join  them?' 
We  can  only  say  thai  such  a  method  would  7iot  commend  itself 
to  the  writer.  We  believe  in  tithing,  but  wo  know  many  gen- 
erous and  noble  givers  who  are  not  tit  her-.  Would  a  pastor 
have  a  righl  to  embarrass  these  people  l>y  associating  them 
with  non-givers  by  a  public  vote?  We  feel  that  there  is  a  better 
way.  Let  us  remember  the  golden  rule.  Let  us  play  fair  with 
all  manner  of  public  assemblies." 


TITE  CATHOLIC  CURE  FOR  ECONOMIC  ILLS 


M 


'ATERIALISM,  AND  ITS  FORMIDABLE  SONS, 
Anarchy.  Bolshevism,  and  Unrest,  have  thrown  us 
thi  oi  battle;   we  musl  catch  it  up  and  wage 

the  good  fight  for  God  and  tor  Country,"  exclaims  The  Catholic 
Bulletin  (Cleveland),  echoing  the  challenge  to  unbelief  and 
radicalism  contained  in  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  America  read  recentlj  to  a  laitj  of  more  than 
twenty  millions.  Many  secular  papers  of  widelj  divergent  views 
join  in  sounding  a  similar  note  in  commending  the  letter  as  an 
authoritative  utterance  and  in  recommending  the  practical 
application  of  its  teachings.  The  pastoral  Letter,  which  was 
prepared  bj  acommittei  from  the  American  hierarchy,  consisting 
of  Cardinals  Gibbons  and  O'Connell  and  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan, 
D.D.,  rector  oi'  th  '  btholic  I  Diversity  at  Washington,  is  the 
first    issued    in    thirty-five   years,   and,   on   behalf  of   himself  and 

more  than  one  hundred  bishops,  i-  signed  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
sole  survivor  of  the  seventy-six  bishops  who  signed  the  joint 
oral  letter  issued  to  the  seven  million  Catholics  in  the  United 
states  in  1884.  Referring  to  the  pressing  questions  of  the  day, 
the  bishops  recit(  .  "it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  the  issues  in- 
volved  are   pureb    economic.      They   are,  at    bottom,   moral   and 

religious,"  and  "their  settlement  calls  for  a  char  perception  of 
the  obli|  which  charity  and  justice  impo  It  is  pointed 

out  thai  the  first  step  toward  correcting  the  domestic  evil  as  it  is 
displayed  in  matters  continually  in  dispute  "is  to  insist  that  the 
•    COmmunitj    shall   prevail,  that    law  and  order  shall 
be    I  d,    and    that    1  li.     public    shall    not    be    made    to    suffer 

whih    the  oontenti  on   from   one   mistake   to  anothi 

Failure  to  compose  differences  i^  due,  in  large  measure,  we  are 

told,  to  tiie  untenable  supposition  that  "class  i-  hostile  to  da 

tor  H  i     verifiable,  on  the  contrary,  that  capital  and  labor  can 

do  without   each  other,  ami   that    the  root    oi    the  ma- 
in   the   fad    that    "the    moral    value   of    man    and    the   dignity    "I' 

human  labor  ."  nal  points."     I'  is  realized  that — 

"Thi-  i-  no:  a  time  for  makeshifts.     The  facts  are  before  us, 
plainly  ami   rough!  qo1    be  sel    aside   with   a 

■its  or  formalities  that    smooth    the  sui  but 

leave  (lie  viru  01   wrongly,  'he  movements 

which  are  shaking  the  foundation  of  order  oom<    out  of  men's 

Thev    embodj    .1  demand  for  righl      .They  mav    he  stayed 
or  dh  cried  :    but    ii  ith    American   prin- 

>rder  i-  d  their 


e  cooperation,  their  souls  must  bo  reached.     They  must  be 
trained  to  think  rightly  and  to  do  as  they  think. 

"Lei  11s  not  deceive  ourselves  in  this  matter.  Ignorance  is  an 
evil;  as  such  it  must  be  removed.  But  it  is  not  the  only  evil. 
What  we  have  chiefly  to  fear  is  educated  intelligence  devoid  of 
moral  principle — the  man  who  uses  his  knowledge  to  abuse  his 
freedom.  This  is  the  dangerous  type.  To  continue  its  pro- 
duction or  allow  it  to  multiply  would  not  be  the  part  of 
lorn 

"Tl  a  nee  of  justice  and  charity  must  begin  in  the  heart 

of  each  man.     Through  its  enactment  and  sanction  law  may 

pel  us  to  do  what  is  just;    it  can  not  force   us  to  love 
another.     But  the  reign  of  law   itself  will  be  more  complete  and 
secure  when  willing  obedience  does  away  with  the  need  of  com- 
pulsion.    And  where  the  rule  of  charity  prevails,   justice  ^ill 
have  no  occasion  to  insist  on  its  claims 

"The  right  of  labor  to  a  living  wage,  with  decent  maintenance 
for  the  present  and  provision  for  the  future,  is  generally  r» 
nized.  The  right  of  capital  to  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  d. 
pay,  is  equally  plain.  To  secure  the  practical  recognition  and 
rcise  of  both  rights,  good  wall,  no  less  than  adherence  to 
justice,  is  required.  Animosity  and  mistrust  should  first  be 
cleared  away.  When  this  is  done,  when  the  parties  meet  m  a 
friendly  rather  than  a  militant  spirit,  it  will  be  possible  to 
effect  a  conciliation." 

For  the  secular  press  the  Philadelphia  Record  speaks  oha 
teristically  in  saying: 

"The  appeal  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  ju*>1 
and  charity  as  the  foundation  of  human  relations  is  of  universal 
interest  and  importance.     The  struggle  for   existence  does 
develop  these  qualities;    there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  their 
vital  importance  should  be  recognized  and   the  service  of  re- 
ligion in   developing  them   should   be  appreciated.   ...  In   tin 
Catholic  Church,  in  other  Christian  bodies,  outside  of  all  religi 
associations,  among  employers  and  the  employed,  the  work 
the  professional  classes,  and  the  men  of  business,  the  discuss 
of  industrial  unrest   in  this  pastoral  letter  deserves  very  careful 
reading  and  honesl  reflection." 

The  Cleveland  News  urges  that  "every  man  and    woman 
prayerful  thought  to  the  subject."  but  tinges  its  reflections  v 
doubt    that   "so  great    a    development   of   Christian   unity   a 
practical  Christianity  can  be  brought  about   in  time  to  rem 
the  presenl  dangers,  if  ever."     Clad  to  offer  a  word  of  ap 
t ion,  the  Houston  Chronicle  observ. is: 

"  It  is  time  for  a  more  general  acknowledgment  of   the  worth 
of  uprightness,  good  ideas,  and  sound  morality.      It  is  time  tl 
we  ceased  measuring  the  value  of  progress  in  mechanical  ten 

It  is  time  thai  we  thought   more  about  justice  and  l<  SS  about  ' 

more  about  righteousness  and  less  about  regulation." 

\o  thoughtful  American  citizen  can  be  "justifiably  indifferent" 
to  this  letter,  says  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  which  adds: 

"Without   justice  and  charity  civilization  is  as  impo 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  without,  its  pier-.     Bj   justice  and  charitj 
every  problem  of  civilization  can  be  solved,  every  obsl 
tin-  progress  of  humanity  surmounted,  every  rational  ambil 
r.  alized." 

It    i-   suggested   bj    the  Baltimore   American   that  it    woul 
well  if  the  IVo'estaut  bodies  were  to  send  out  pastorals,  for 
asdonal  letter  of  faith  would  be  highly  useful."      "It    ma; 

enlightening  to  some  Protestant  laymen,  or  even  to  some  evang 
icaJ  clergymen,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "to  not. 
expressions  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  pastoral,  to  whi 

they   would  hardly   take  exception,"  and  adds: 

"Here    are    propositions,    plainly   stated,    with    no   displs 
equivocation,  covering  mosl  of  the  questions  that  agiti 
devoul  citizens  of  every  creed  to-day.     With  which  one  of  tl 
would   Bishop  Burgess,  or   Dr.  Cadman,  or  Dr.   Ilillis,  or  n 

uton  find  fault'.'      What  exception  would  be  taken  to  at 
of  them  bj   Dr.  Kidd  or  Dr.  Henderson,  of  the  Methodis    ■ 
m union,  or  Dr.  Law  >.  of  the  Baptisl  Examv 

Lei    bhoa     who  are   seeking  for  selfish  ends  in  the  spirit  ••! 
demagogy,  to  revive  bigotry  that  was  still  flourishing  a  .Initio: 

rs  ago,  think  seriously  on  these  things.     Christian  unity,  m 
all  but   form,  is  pnttv   close  to  11-.     We  are  not  sure  that 
in  form  1-  .  sa  ntial  or  t  ven  d<  sirable.     The  world  can  get  an) 
without  it." 
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'This  question  of  digestion 
Is  the  biggest  one  in  sight 

And  with  Campbell's  on  your  menu 
You   will  have  the  answer   right." 


1  VEGETABLE 


Do  you  eat  soup  every  day? 

Authorities  agree  that  good  soup  meets  a  positive 
need  of  the  human  system  which  no  other  food  can 
supply  so  well. 

They  declare  it  should  be  eaten  every  day. 

It  not  only  provides  in  itself  extremely  valuable 
elements  of  nutrition  but  it  makes  all  your  food  digest 
better  and  yield  you  more  nourishment  and  energy. 

Are  you  neglecting  this  important  means  of  health 
and  good  condition  ? 

With  Campbell's  wholesome  soups  on  your  pantry 
shelf  you  have  the  best  of  home  made  quality  at  less 
than  home  made  cost.  And  ready  in  three  minutes 
any  time. 

Prove  this  with  Campbell's  delicious  Vegetable 
Soup  today. 


21  kinds 


15 


c  a  can 


LOO'A  PQli  'till  j&DJtilD  WHim  LAs&i 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOT 


This  is  Styleplus  Week  Gverywhere 


Styleplus  Week — this  week — is  a  fixed  part 
Styleplus  policy  to  serve  the  public.  It  is  a 
week  set  aside  early  in  each  clothing  season 
when  Styleplus  merchants  make  a  special  dis- 
play of  the  new  models  in  "America's  known- 
priced  clothes."  It  is  a  great  nation-wide  proof 
that  men  can  wear  stylish  clothes  oi  guaranteed, 
all-wool  quality  for  moderate  pric< 


The  correct  style  and  splendid  tailoring  are 
there  where  you  can  see  them.  The  all-wool 
quality  and  good  service  are  guaranteed.  The 
moderate  prices  are  the  same  to  all.  Each 
price  is  printed  right  on  the  sleeve-ticket.  Take 
advantage  oi  Styleplus  Week  and  get  the  Styleplus 
habit  You  will  be  well-dressed  without  paying 
the  extreme  price. 


Henry  Sonneborn  ck  Co.,  Inc.       Founded  1849       Baltimore,  Md. 
The  I'lt/  name  in  clothes 

~  *45~*5O*55-*0Q 

"The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price" 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


AMERICA'S      KNOWN  -  PR.IC  ED     CLOTHES 


A  BATCH  of  recently  published  books 
of  verse  claims  our  attention;  many 
of  them,  it  will  be  seen,  are  preoccupied 
with  the  war  and  its  reactions.  John 
Daniel  Logan  was  a  sergeant  in  a  battalion 
of  Nova  Scotia  Highlanders.  His  portrait 
■hows  him  too  mature  to  be  classed  among 
the  young  singers  of  the  war;  but  the 
heart  that  speaks  in  his  war-verse  is  as 
young  as  any  of  them.  The  verse  in  his 
"New  Apocalypse,  and  Other  Poems  of 
Days  and  Deeds  in  France"  (T.  C.  Allen 
&,  Co.,  Halifax),  is  one  of  those  treasuries  of 
persona]  remembrance  that  the  war  has 
created  in  great  numbers  probably.  They 
will  be  valued  by  the  intimate  circle  of 
tlit>  writer's  friends  and  even  beyond. 
IVrhaps  many  of  our  own  dough-boys 
will  reecho  this: 

FAREWELL  TO  FRANCE 

By  John  Daniel  Logan 

Now  liave  my  glorious  days  in  France  at  length 
Run    their    adventurous    course.      The    wonted 

strength 
Of  my  prime  years  remains  no  longer  mine. 
Worn  out  by  moiling  months  in  camp  and  line. 
I  yield  to  Time's  concealed,  relentless  raids. 
Insidious  and  silent  enfilades, 
And  cease  my  proud  support  of  human  laws 
Against  the  Hun  and  his  lladean  cause. 

Yet  am  I  recompensed  with  ministries 
Above  all  price — evangel  memories 
Of  days  and  nights  that  can  not  lose  their  thrall. 
And  scenes  suffused  with  beauty  magical, 
And  love  triumphant  and  the  spectacle 
>i  ncrlfldal  deeds  no  tongue  can  tell — 
All  that  enthrones  the  Spirit  of  Romance. 
The  glamour  and  the  glory  that  are  France. 

o  land  of  beauty,  faith  and  valiant  deed. 
Tl  ou'rt  dear  as  mine  own  land,  since  sanctuaried 
'Neath  thy  green  mold  beloved  comrades  lie: 
Their  dust  and  holy  sacrifices  sanctify 
Thy  hills  and  vales.    There  shall  they  sweetly  rest, 
•i>t  close,  O  Franco,    to  thy    soft,  throbbing 
breast. 
K .ireweii,  but  oft  in  spirit  111  come  back 
And  dwell  with  them  in  my  heart's  bivouac. 


The  writer  of  this  poem  was  intimately 
associated  with  Joyce  Kilmer,  so  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  Kilmer  is  meant 
here,  especially  as  the  picture  of  the  heroic 
poet  who  .never  dealt  in  "heroics"  is  so 
faithfully  drawn.  As  a  bit  of  biography 
'i  may  he  accepted.  It  appears  in  John 
Butter's  "Shining  Fields  and  Dark 
Towers"  (John  Lane  Company): 

ON  KIDDING  FAREWELL  TO   A   POET 
GONE  TO  THE  WARS 

By  John  Bunker 

i  OU  didn't  pose,  self  .conscious  of  your  lot. 

Nor  speak  of  what  might  be  or  might  luncheon: 
v>  ou  always  thought  heroics  simply  rot, 

\nd  s„  you  merely  wore  your  old-time  grin. 

Whether  you  had  a  vision  In  your  eyes 

Or  bore  a  splendid  dream  within  your  heart, 
1  couldn't  tell;   Buch  things  come  with  surprize 
\»d  can  not  be  forecast  by  any  art. 

Of  those  high  secrets  I  can  say  no  word 

Nor  why  on  this  grim  business  you  woreVnl  ; 
«  hat  dreams,  what  visions  in  your  bosom  stirr.nl 
W  ill  doubtless  be  made  clear  by  the  event 


1  know  but  this,  that  'mid  the,  manifold  din 
Of  breaking  camp  we  said  good-by,  we  two 

And  you  looked  at  me  with  your  old-time  grin 
And  this  is  all  I  can  report  of  you 


Among  American  fighters  who  turned  to 
poetry  for  expression  and  relief  is  Danford 
Barney,  and  the  recent  volume,  "Chords 
from  Albireo,"  which  the  John  Lane 
Company  has  published,  contains  work 
accomplished  since  1916,  covering  the 
period  of  his  service  in  France  and  since 
his  return.  Inverting  the  probable  order 
of  their  composition  are  these  two  repre- 
sentative of  the  periods  named: 

WOMAN'S  SONG 
By  Danford  Barney 

If  we  give  thanks  for  any  gain  of  war. 

Lot  mine  be  only  this, 
Throughout  the  cloud  there  shone  one  instant  star, 

All  that  is  mine  was  for  a  moment  his. 

If  thanks  be  meet,  let  this  fulfil  my  prayer. 

One  gleam  of  old  lang  syne, 
That  joy  of  earth  and  sea,  the  light  and  air, 

Distilled  in  him  were  for  a  moment  mine. 

Now  tho  he  walk  elsewhere  nor  come  again. 

My  way  is  ever  ours: 
He  shall  be  mine,  unwitting,  and  my  pain 

Shadow  new  revelation  of  Ids  powers. 

BLESSE 

By  Danford  Barney 

He's  got  little  chance 
To  finish  the  dance, 

That  chap  lying  there? 
'Twill  do  him  no  good 
To  waste  all  the  blood; 

They  got  him  for  fair. 
Watch  that — did  ho  gulp? 
Just  a  mass  of  new  pulp. 

Are  you  sure  he's  not  dead? 
Dead?     No — don't  be  sure 
What  the  flesh  shall  endure; 

He'll  come  back  on  the  bod- 

Just  a  history  of  fracture ; 
We'll  soon  manufacture 

A  man  from  the  mass; 
For  a  space,  like  as  not ; 
Yet  how  long,  and  for  what. 

But  the  hour's  broken  glass? 
To  breathe  or  to  think 
In  tho  mind's  life  and  blink, 

Without  Hint),  without  sight; 
Be  it  life,  tho  it  seem 
'Twere  no  heaven  to  dream 

Without  stars  in  the  night. 

So  they're  patching  him  up 
That  bo  may  lift  the  cup 

Of  life's  wine  again; 
That  ho  may  lie  aware. 
In  the  touch  of  tin  air. 

Of  the  horror  of  pain  : 
Till  in  some  tired  year 
To  revision  the  fear 

As  in  hell-mouth  before. 
The  flesh  on  the  rack. 
The  coin  Cod  tossed  hack. 

Death  tapping  the  door. 

There  is  much  deliberately  Whitman- 
esque  in  James  Oppenheim's  "The  Soli- 
tary"   (B.   W.    Huebsoh);     Turning    the 

pages  recalls  the  book  of  "Leaves  of 
Crass."  hut  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  sufficiently 

individual  to  need  no  help  from  purely 
mechanical  resemblances.  In  those  nar- 
row limits  it  is  difficult  to  make  quotation 


from    the    long    poem-    of    the    volume,    BO 
we  offer  one  of  the  short 

-III  ffi   I 
in  Jambs  Opfbmhmm 

And  now 

I  know  how  quiet  a  thing 
And  calm 

is  freedom  ,  .  . 

It  can  not  raise  its  rOkOB  nor  break 
The  rhythm  of  it*  breathing  .  .  . 

It  is— 

.Needing  no  SOUK' 

.No  trumpets   .   .    . 

It  does  not  cry  nor  lau«h 

But  is  silent    ... 

To  give  it  voice 

Silence  should  have  u,  turn  to  m 

But  what  is  song? 

.   .   .   Silence  broken. 

A  volume  of  "Georgian  Poetry*'  [Q  I'. 
Putnam's  Sons)  furnishes  to  Am«-r 
readers  the  outstanding  VOT SO- production  of 
our  English  cousins  during  1918  1910. 
Some  that  our  columns  have  already 
contained  are  to  be  found  here.  One  that 
theatergoers  may  be  glad  to  have  pr<- 
served  after  hearing  it  at  the  play  is — 

CHORUS  FROM  "LINCOLN" 

By  John   Dkinkwatkk 

You  who  have  gone  gathering 

Cornflowers  and  meadowsweet. 
Heard  the  ha/els  (dancing  down 

( )n  September  < 
Seen  the  Homeward  rooks  on  wing 

Over  fields  of  golden  win 
And  the  silver  cups  that  crown 

Water-lily  leaves 

You  who  know  the  tenderness 

Of  old  men  at  c\o-ti 
Coming  from  the  hedgerow-. 

Coming  from  the  plow. 
And  the  wandering  caress 

Of  winds  upon  the  woodside. 
When  the  Crying  >afllc  goes 

Underneath  the  IhhicIi . 

You  who  mark  the  flowing 
Of  sap  Upon  the  M:i\-time. 

And  the  water-  welling 

From  the  watershed, 
You  who  count  tin'  growing 

of  harvest  ami  has  time 
Knowing  t  hose  the  tailing 

of  your  dally  bn 

You  who  cherish  con: 

\\  Ith  >  our  Callows  at  >:«, 

And  about  \our  heart  listone  -it 

t  oder  love  -  dot 
You  who  know  that  death  will  be 
Speaking  with  you  -  .:*. 

Kinsmen,  what   i-  mother-wit 

Hut  the  light  or 

Knowing  then    ■ 

•  learning  In  roar  tittle  yean? 
Are  not  i'i.-'  all 
Shining  on  your 

How  t!,.  u  shall  your  I  sore 

\\  .vs. 

How    fe- 
ll tin-  nan 

rul 
Does  not  even  ^** 

Ml  f  birds 

to: 

Blessed  an  ttaemerctful  .  .  . 
Are  we  pilgrims  >>;  to  speak 

Out  of  Olivet   the  words 

Of  knowledge  and  good  will* 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND   CONGRESS 


1EADERSHIP  IN  GOVERNMENT  — In  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle was  presented  the  Wilsonian  view  of  the  powers 
-^  of  the  President  with  his  party  and  the  nation.  It  was 
shown  that  the  personal  force  of  the  President  is  "perfectly  con- 
stitutional to  any  extent  to  which  he  chooses  to  exercise  it"  as 
long  as  such  extension  remains  moral  and  in  good  faith  with 
his  oath  to  obey  the  fundamental  law.  Any  immoral  influences, 
It  was  pointed  out,  would  be  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
failure  by  the  reprobation  of  all  good  men.  It  was  shown  that 
through  the  clear  logic  of  our  constitutional  practise  the  Presi- 
dent has  become  "alike  the  leader  of  his  party  and  the  leader 
of  the  nation."  Advancing  now  to  the  President's  relations  with 
Congress  we  read  in  Mr.  Wilson's  volume,  "Constitutional 
Government  in  the  United  States"  (Columbia  University  Press), 
that  they  are  not  quite  so  obvious  in  their  scope  and  character 
as  his  relations  with  the  people  and  his  party.  Therefore  these 
powers  require  a  somewhat  more  critical  examination,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  proceeds: 

"Leadership  in  government  naturally  belongs  to  its  executive 
officers,  who  are  daily  in  contact  with  practical  conditions  and 
exigencies  and  whose  reputations  alike  for  good  judgment  and 
for  fidelity  are  at  stake  much  more  than  are  those  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  body  at  every  turn  of  the  law's  appli- 
cation. The  law-making  part  of  the  government  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  very  hospitable  to  the  suggestions  of  the  planning 
and  acting  part  of  it.  Those  Presidents  who  have  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  adhere  to  the  strict  literary  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution have  scrupulously  refrained  from  attempting  to  de- 
termine either  the  subjects  or  the  character  of  legislation,  except 
so  far  as  they  were  obliged  to  decide  for  themselves,  after  Con- 
gress had  acted,  whether  they  should  acquiesce  in  it  or  not. 
And  yet  the  Constitution  explicitly  authorizes  the  President  to 
recommend  to  Congress  'such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  neces- 
sary and  expedient,'  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  integrity  of 
even  the  literary  theory  of  the  Constitution  to  insist  that  such 
recommendations  should  be  inereh  perfunctory.  Certainly 
General  Washington  did  not  so  regard  them,  and  he  stood  much 
nearer  the  Whig  theory  than  we  do.  A  President's  messages  to 
Congress  have  no  more  weight  or  authority  than  their  intrinsic 
reasonableness  and  importance  give  them:  but  that  is  their  only 
constitutional  limitation.  The  Constitution  certainly  does  not 
forbid  the  President  to  back  them  up,  as  General  Washington 
did,  with  such  personal  force  and  influence  as  he  may  possess. 
Some  of  our  Presidents  have  fell  the  need,  which  unquestion- 
abl.  in  our  system,  for  some  spokesman  of  the  nation  as 

a  whole,  in  ma  I  legislation  no  less  than  in  other  matt 

and  hav(  tried  to  aupplj  Congress  with  the  Leadership  of  sug- 
gestion, backed  by  argumenl  and  by  iteration  and  by  every 
legitimate  appeal  to  public  opinion.     Cabinet  officers  are  shut 

out  ir Congress;    the  President  himself  has,  by  custom,  no 

access  in  it-  floor;  manj  Long-established  barriers  of  precedent, 
tbo  Dot  of  law,  hinder  him  from  exercising  any  direct  influence 
upon  its  deli  in  i .  and  yet  he  is  undoubtedly  the  only  spokes- 

man of  the  whole  people.  They  have  again  and  again,  as  often 
as  they  were  afforded  the  opportunity,  manifested  their  sa 

faction  when  he  has  boldh  accepted  the  role  of  leader,  to  which 
the  peculiar  origin  and  character  of  his  authority  entitle  him. 
The  Constitution  l>i<ls  him  speak,  and  timi  ress  and  change 

must,  u    ;e  and  more  thrust  upon  him  the  attitude  of  originator 

Of  poll. 


OFFICE  AND  THE  MAN— The  President's  is  the  vital  place 
of  action  in  the  system,  whether  he  accepts  it  as  such  or  not, 
and  "the  office  is  the  measure  of  the  man — of  his  wisdom  as 
well  as  of  his  force."  His  veto  abundantly  equips  him  to  stay 
the  hand  of  Congress  when  he  will,  remarks  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
reminds  us  that  "it  is  seldom  possible  to  pass  a  measure  over 
his  veto,  and  no  President  has  hesitated  to  use  the  veto  when 
his  own  judgment  of  the  public  good  was  seriously  at  issue  with 
that  of  the  Houses."  The  veto  has  never  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  even  temporary  disuse  in  America,  it  is  noted,  while  in 
England  it  has  ceased  to  exist  with  the  change  in  the  character 
of  the  executive.  There  has  been  no  veto  since  Anne's  day, 
and  this,  we  are  told,  because  "ever  since  the  reign  of  Anne 
the  laws  of  England  have  been  originated  either  by  ministers 
who  spoke  the  king's  own  will  or  by  ministers  whom  the  king 
did  not  dare  gainsay."  In  our  time  the  ministers  who  formulate 
the  laws  are  themselves  the  executive  of  the  nation,  and  "a 
veto  would  be  a  negative  upon  their  own  power."  If  bills  pass 
of  which  they  disapprove,  they  resign  and  give  place  to  the 
leaders  of  those  who  approve  them.  But  the  framers  of  I 
American  Constitution  made  in  our  President  "a  more  powerful, 
because  a  more  isolated,  king  than  the  one  they  were  imitating; 
and  because  the  Constitution  gave  them  their  veto  in  such  explicit 
terms,  our  Presidents  have  not  hesitated  to  use  it,  even  when  it 
put  their  mere  individual  judgment  against  that  of  large  major- 
ities in  both  Houses  of  Congress."  Yet  in  the  exercise  of 
power  "to  suggest  legislation,"  we  are  reminded,  which  is  qu 
as  explicitly  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Constitution,  some  of  our 
Presidents  "have  seemed  to  have  a  timid  fear  that  they  might 
offend  some  law  of  taste  which  had  become  a  constitutional 
principle."     Mr.  Wilson  proceeds: 

"In  one   sense   their   messages   to   Congress   have  no  more 
authority   than   the  letters   of   any   other   citizen  would    ha 
Congress  can  heed  or  ignore  them  as  it  pleases;   and  there  1. 
been  periods  of  our  history  when  Presidential  messages  were  ut- 
terly    without    practical     significance,    perfunctory    docum<  i 
which  few  persons  except    the  editors  of  newspapers  took   I 
trouble  to  read.     But  if  the  President  has  personal  force  and 
cares  to  exercise  it,  there  is  this  tremendous  difference  between 
his  messages  and  the  views  of  any  other  citizen,  either  outside 
Congress  or  in  it:    that  the  whole  country  reads  them  and  f> 
that  the  writer  speaks  with  an  authority  and  a  responsihil 
which  the  people  themselves  have  given  him." 

ONE  OF  HIS  GREATEST  POWERS— The  President's  control 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  nation  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  his 

powers  and  is  "  \  cry  absolute,"  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
explains  that  the  initiative  in  foreign  affairs,  which  the  Preside 
possesses  without  any  restriction  whatever,  is  "virtually  the 
power  to  control  them  absolutely."  The  President  can  not 
conclude  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  Power  without  the  consent  of 
the  S<  '  ate,  it   is  pointed  out,  but   he  "may  guide  every  sic])  of 

diplomacy,  and  to  guide  diplomacy  is  to  determine  what  treat 
must  be  made,  if  the  faith  and  prestige  of  the  Government  are 

to  be  maintained."      We  an    told  further  that  "he  need  disci. 
no  step  of  negotiation  until   it    is  complete,  and  when  in  any 
critical   matter  it    is   completed,    the   Government   is  virtually 
committed.     Whatever  its  disinclination,  the  Senate  may  feel 
it -i  If  committed  also,"  and  we  read: 

Hnued  on  page  96) 
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Washing  Machines 
that  Last  for  Years 


labor-saving  and  extraordinary  lasting 
qualities  is  the  machine  to  buy.  Here  is 
a  list  of  manufacturers  who  make  that 
kind  of  machine — each  with  the  sheet- 
metal  parts  made  of  heavily  galvanized 
Armco  Brand  of  American  Ingot  Iron: 


Washing  machines,  with  all  their  sheet- 
metal  parts  made  of  heavily  galvanized 
Armco  Brand  of  American  Ingot  Iron,  give 
the  housewife  the  relief  from  scrubbing- 
board  labor  that  she  naturally  desires — - 
and  length  of  service  and  freedom  from 
repairs  far  beyond  her  expectations. 

For  Armco  Brand  of  American  Ingot 
Iron  is  made  as  pure  and  even  as  it  is 
possible  for  iron  to  be.  And  a  pure,  even 
iron  will  always  resist  rust  and  the  corrod- 
ing influences  of  strong,  alkali  soaps;  and 
it  will  take  and  hold  a  galvanizing  coat 
better  than  ordinary  metals.  Armco  Brand 
of  American  Ingot  Iron  and  the  galvaniz- 
ing coat  literally  hoo\  together  so  that  much 
greater  durability  than  usual  is  assured, 
also  the  kind  of  galvanizing  that  won't 
peel,  scale,  or  flake  off  into  the  wash  to 
the  injury  of  delicate  fabrics. 

The  washing  machine    that    offers    both 


Write    them    or   us    for   full    information 
THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO.,  Box  303,  Middletown,  Ohio 


Altorfer  Bros. 

Victor  Manufacturing  Co. 

Peoria,  III. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"A-B-C  Superior 

"Wonder  Washer" 

Electric' ' 

Brokaw-Eden  Mfg.  Co. 

Universal   Utilities  Corp. 
Alpena,  Mich. 
'  'Universal' ' 

New  York  City         Alton.  111. 
"Eden" 

Crystal  Washing 
Machine  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
"Crystal" 

Geyser  Electric  Co. 
Chicago,  111. 
Geyser 

Federal  Sign  System 

Apex   Electrical    Mfg.     Co. 

r~zz— 

Chicago,   III. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

\C7T 

'  'Federal  Electric 

' ' Rotapex 

•LAM 

Cn 

Washer" 

*\\ 

P 

Getz  Power  Washing  Co. 

Dexter  Co. 

W 

/ 

Morton.  III. 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Vi 

f 

"Getz" 

'  'Dexter  Cruiser 

>» 

V 

Rullmnn  Vacuum  Washer  Co. 
Omaha.   Nebr. 

"  Rullman's  New 

Vacuum    Washer" 

>k                          lit-        Ml 
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WORLD-WIDE  -  TRADE  -  FACTS 


OIL   EXPORTS   IN   1919 

(The  Wall  Street  Journal) 

Mineral  oil  exports  in  1919  show  a  small  decline  From  the 
preceding  year's  figures,  amounting  to  2,492,7.M.:;97  gallons, 
against  2,714,619,746  gallons,  a  drop  of  221,865,649  gallons. 
The  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  a  falling  off  of  about  fifty  per 
.•cut.  in  fuel  and  gas  oil  exports  which  totalled  more  than  1  .- 
200,000,000  gallons  in  1918  and  only  584,849.60.".  gallons  in  1919. 

Gasoline  exports  also  show  a  decline,  amounting  to  259,- 
783,919  gallons  in  1919,  compared  with  351,967,164  in  1918, 
a  decrease  of  92,183,245  gallons,  or  nearly  thirty  per  cent.  Both 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  were  affected  by  after-war  conditions,  when 
both  kerosene  and  lubricating  oil   dominated  the  export   trade. 

Lubricating  oil  exports  amounted  to  277,591,158  gallons  in 
1919,  against  257,317,253  gallons  in  1918,  a  gain  of  20,273,905 
gallons,  or  eight  per  cent.,  while  kerosene  shipments  totalled 
976.305,545  gallons,  compared  with  491,109,815  gallons  in  1918, 
an  increase  of  485,195,730  gallons,  or  nearly  100  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  crude  and  refined 
oil  exported  in  1919,  compared  with  1918  (Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  figures): 

1919  1918  Decrease 

<  trade  oil,  gallons 248,874,663  205,829,030  t43.045.033 

Fuel  and  gas  Oil 5st.x49.605  1,200,750,319  615.9(H). 711 

Kerosene     976,305,645  491,109,815  t485.i05.73o 

Lubricating  oil 277,591,158  257,317,253  t20.273.905 

Oasoline 259,783,919  351.007.)  04  92.1S3.245 

All  other  (naphtha,  etc.) 112,349,798  207,401,691  95,051,893 

Residuum 32,999,709  244,474  t32,755,235 

Total 2,492,754,397     2,714,619,746     221 ,865.349 

t  Increase 

The  value  of  oil  exports  in  1919  was  $343,776,385 compared  with 
$344,265,500  in  1918,  a  decline  of  only  $489,115,  or  not  much 
over  one  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  crude 
and  refined  oil  exports: 

1919  1918  Decreasi 

Crude  Oil $14,825,202  $12,084,250  tSl.740,952 

In.  I  and  gas 30. 818,877  66,015.743  35,796,866 

Kerosene 118,796,775  50,354,414  t68,442,361 

Lubricating  oil 85,451,399  75,603,055  h9.848.344 

Gasoline 61.757.864  85,225,574  23,467,710 

All  other  (naphtha,  etc.).  ..  .  30,291,972  54,368,106  24.070.194 

Residuum 1, 834.296  14.298  fl.819,998 

Total $343,776,385       $344,265,500  $489,115 

t  Increase. 

The  value  of  crude  oil,  kerosene,  lubricating  oil,  and  residuum 
shipments  largely  offset  a  decline  in  exports  of  fuel  and  Lras 
oil,  gasoline,  and  miscellaneous  refined  products. 


EXPORTATION  OF  CONDENSED  MILK 

(The  National  CitJ    Bank  of  Ne>\    5 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  exportation  of  condensed  milk- 
now  represents  an  export  trade  of  $125,000,000  a  year,  againsl  a 
little  over  $1,000,000  al  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  phe- 
nomena] growth  in  exportation  of  this  class  of  merchandise  is 
apparently  due  in  som<  degree  to  the  taste  which  Europe  ac- 
quired for  American  condensed  milk  during  the  war.  for  the 
quantity  set  Europe  lias  advanced   from   8,362  pounds  in 

191  1  I  i  99,541,000  in  1916;  184  588,000  in  the  fiscal  .'.ear  mis. 
and  ovei  600,000,000  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1919.  To 
Prance,  which  made  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  product 
during  the  war  period,  the  quantity  sent  in  1919  if  112,000,000 
pound     .■mm,  i    11,000,000  in  1918 


ESTIMATED    \  \l  M     01    U.  S.  FARM    I'KODUCTS 

i  Prices  on  the  Farm  i 
Department  of  Agriculture 
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UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  ASIA  AND  SOUTH   AMERICA 
(Hureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce) 


ASIA 
Imports  from 


Exports  to 


Aden 

<  hina 

'  thosen 

British  India.  .  . 
Mr. 

Settlements.  . . . 
Dutch 

E.  Indies.  .  .  . 

Hongkong 

Japan  

Russia  in  Asia. . 

Siam 

Turkey  in  Asia . 

Total  Asia.  .  . 


1918 
$965,000 

1  10.X03.000 

139.000 

129,688,000 


1919 

95,175,000 

170.177,000 

335,000 

140,081,000 


1918 

$118,000 

.V.),  135.0(H) 

1.820.000 

40,392,000 


1919 

$1.650, OOo 
1  is  J, "  |  no., 
3.33. 
67,060.000 


150,231,000         145,862,000  9,948,000        12,135.000 


74.983,000 

30,068  ooo 

301.943,000 

2,975,000 

175.000 

480.  ooo 


78,741,000 

22,119.000 

409.S53.000 

I  .710,000 

224.0(H) 

22.838.000 


23.379.000 

24  005.000 

273.775.000 

8.433,000 

1.577.000 
410.000 


46,576.080 

22.093,000 

366,365,000 

54.679.000 

l.o:  - 
is  12.000 


$853,375,000  $1,041,444,000  $445,501,000  $703.0i, 


sol  Til    AMERICA 
Imports  from 
1918  1919 


Exports  to 
1918  1919 


Argentina $228,388,000 


Bolivia . 

Brazil 

Chile    

Colombia.  . . . 

Ecuador 

Brit.  ( ruiana . 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela, . . , 

Total  S.  A . 


452.000 

'.is.  038,000 

166,083,000 

24,723. (MM) 

10,122,000 

394.0(H) 

140.000 

34.423. 000 

35,583,000 

11,957,000 


$199,158,000 

2.134.000 

233,571.000 

82,442,000 

12.91  1.000 

8,966,000 

399.  (KM) 

1.031.000 

33.111,000 

50.484. (MM) 

32,111.000 


$105,105,000 
5,289.000 

57. 301. (MM) 

00.401.0(H) 

10,540. (MM) 

4.172.0(H) 

5.511.0(10 

701.000 

21.716.000 

16.103.000 

7,161.000 


$155,0i 

4. 471. 000 
114,6.' 
53.  I. 

24,1  14,000 

01.000 

5.125.000 

894,000 

26.945.000 

31.420.000 

14.42 


$010,531,000       $087,525,000  $302,710,000  $442,127,000 


TRADE  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
Our  trade  with  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  other 
countries  not  given  above  in  1918  and  1919  was  as  follows: 

1918  li/19 

Imports  Imports 

from            Exports  to             from  Exports 

Austria-Hungary...            97,323      2.390.973  42.211,564 

Belgium 13.904       154, 649.338        7. 700.1(H)  377 

Denmark 700.418        11,353.845      6.201.750  if.3.ot. 

Finland 268        1.215.301  21.sn 

Franco 59.509.854       931,190.774    123. S7  1.400 

Germany    317,706      10.624.229  92.76 

Greece 19,136,832           4.346.471      28,611,288  '2.KS 

Italy 24.340,022       492.171.5S7      59.048.440  142.0T 

Netherlands 8,824,419        11,369,269     75.506.503  255.1 

Norway 2,015,851         36,137,464        7,371,249  135.1 

Spain 18.488.289         69.188,733      40.301.003  102. S 

Sweden 5,935,490         15,674,108      13,825,982  133.06 

Switzerland 16,882,742         27,602.921      27.687,818  76.  H 

United  Kingdom.  ..    148,614,815  2,061.292,543  309.189,265  2.279.1 

Canada     451.005.000       sso.s77.5s  I    494.693.869  731. 2< 

Central  Am.  States .     44,131,122        40.899,065     43,149.850 

Mexico       15S.043.t27         07.7ss.730    148,926,376  131.4 

w  e>t  Indies 

(including  Cuba) .   310,470.808      282,133.528  461.648,522  3531: 

Australasia       .                  98,871,941        102.688.145      84. 226.38S  i 

Br.    Africa           51,657,286          13. 75s. 007      66.158.547  59.4.' 

Philippine  Islands,       86,926,717        52,975,672     66.289.336  70.31 

—Seren  Months  Ended  Jan 
Total  Exports  by  Croups  19Z0 

Breadstuffs $459,361,578 

Cottonseed  oil E7 1,657,500  too 

<  ottonseed  oil S16.815.842  $1 1  >   . 

Meat  and  dairy  products 502.270.j02 

<  lotton,  bales      1  328,150 

Cotton,  pounds    2.221,295,630  1   '■' 

(  tottOD     --.07  1.517 

Mineral  oils,  callous 1.554.389.928  1 .58! 

Mineral  Oils '  330.253  $210 


LIVESTOCK    IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 
1  tepari  menl  of  Agriculture 
The  total  number  of  animals  on  farms  January  1.  1920 
January   1.  1919,  compared  with  the  census  report  of  April  l 
L910,  was: 

Farm  Animals  1919 

Horses    21.109,000  21,482,000               io> 

Mule-          l  995  000                   i  954.000 

Milch  cows    23.7  17.0(H)  23,475.000 

Other  cattle        14,385.000  15.085.000              41.1 

sheep            18.615  ooo  18.866.000 

Swine 72,909.000  74,584.000              as.l* 

Totals 215,760,000  218.446.000  196.44 

Tin   aggregate  value  of  all  livestock  on  farms  January  1,  1 
January  1.  1919,  and  Januarj   1.  1910,  was: 

Farm  Animals  19Z0  1919  1910 

Horses      $1,992,542,000  $2,114,897,000         $2,142.52 

Mule-       73  1.77'.)  OOO  672.922.000  "',M' 

MUchcows      2.021,681.000  1,835,770.000  727.  s 

Other  cattle 1,914.675,000  1,993,442,000  .'(-1  (" 

sheet-    511.0.M. ooo  568,265.000  2l0j 

s»ine 1,386  212  000  1,642.598,000  -r>:;: 

Totals $8,561,443.(M)o  $8,827,894,000         $4,910.97 
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*•  ex j.    v  ision  o; 
*   BETTER  ROADS 


HAT  did  the  teamster  see 

In  old  days,  driving  his  heavy  loads 

From  farm  to  town,  over  hills  and  prairies, 

Through  mud  and  flood  and  storm  and  washout, 

By  wood-roads  and  highroads  and  the  great 

National  Highways  from  State  to  State, 
His  strong  horses  straining  and  sweating   through 

dust  or  mire — 
What  did  that  hardy  teamster  see 
On  those  long,  hard  roads  behind  his  laboring  team? 

Across  the  years  he  saw  a  vision, 

Prophetic,  happy,  haunting  and  inspired — 

A  Vision  of  Better  Roads  in  the  days  that  were  to  be. 

He  saw  broad,  smooth  highroads  running  everywhere 

in  a  vast  network  over  the  country, 
Roads    without  dust  or   mud   or   weariness   or    the 

constant  labor  of  repair, 
Roads  pleasant  ind  swift  to  travel, 
Roads  clean  and  safe  and  paved, 
Leading  to  great  cities  and  friends  and  business  and 

on  adventurous,  delightful  journeys, 
All  over  this  broad,  beautiful  land. 
He  saw  himself  and  his  wife  going  and 

returning  overthese  fair  highways. 
Making  trips  to  town  for  shopping  or  pleasure; 


He  saw  his  boys  and  girls  going  to  better  schools, 
and  better  satisfied  with  their  home; 

He  saw  an  end  to  dreariness  and  monotony 
and  isolation; 

He  saw  his  produce  carried  quickly  to  market,  and 
anything  he  needed  brought  as  quickly  back  to 
his  own  door; 

He  saw  happiness,  comfort  and  prosperity  in  that 
Vision  of  Better  Roads — 

The  vision  of  things  which  his  energy  and 
resourcefulness  and  courage  are  today 
bringing  to  p. 


IT   was    "A    Virion    of    Bettei 
Roads"    thai    brought    fortl 


'A731 


'/lire 


fins 


Tarvia— which  has  given  smooth, 
d  ustless,  mudless,  waterproof 
highways  to  thousands  ol  com- 
munities all  ovei  this  vast  land. 
If  your  community  does  not  yet  enjoy  the  benefit 
good  highways,  writ <  at  once  to  oui 
information    regarding    gt  La   that    should    in; 

every  citizen. 


N»w  York         CW»»*  The  /£hm7  C<vnj>»n\        p. 
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T  is  the  Glorious  Tone  of  the  Checkering 
that  distinguishes  it  above  all  other  pianos 
Exquisitely  sweet  and  of  great  richness  and 
power,  it  has  delighted  discriminating  music 
lovers    for  nearly  a  century. -     -    -     -     - 


Made  at  the  Great  Chickenng 
Factories.  Boston.  Massachusetts 


Thf  Chftcritig  -vith  the  .impico  reproduces  in  your  borne  the  playing  of  the  world's  greatest  pianists  an  J  all  the  music  you  love  be  it,  ideally  interpreted 


TORNADOES   IN  THE   SOUTH   AND   MID-WEST 


A" 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD  BOY  was  riding  in  an  auto. 
mobile  along  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  when  the 
ear  encountered  one  of  that  group  of  related  tornadoes 
which  devastated  parts  of  eight  Southern  and  Mid-Western 
.States  on  the  last  Sunday  in  March.     "First  we  were  pelted  with 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  New  York. 

A  HOME  EXPLODED  BY  THE  WIND. 

One  freakish  tornado  effect  is  shown  in  the  picture  of  this  wrecked 
house  at  Dunning,  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago.  Due  to  the  vacuum 
at  the  center  of  the  funnel-shaped  wind-cloud,  the  natural  pressure 
of  the  air  inside  the  house — 15  pounds  to  the  square  inch — was  suf- 
ficient to  blow  the  walls  outward. 


hailstones  as  big  as  pigeons' eggs,"  he  said.  "  Then  we  were  soaked 
in  a  deluge  of  rain.  We  saw  a  funnel-shaped  cloud  coming 
toward  us  and  stopt  the  machine.  Then  the  strangest  sight 
I  ever  expect  to  see  met  our  eyes."  His  account  which,  multi- 
plied by  several  thousands,  might  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  series  of 
disasters  brought  by  the  wind,  continues  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

We  saw  shingles  flying  off  roofs.  Chickens  carried  high  up 
in  the  air.  Telephone-poles  snapt  off  and  went  swirling  off  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  Houses  shook  and  collapsed.  One  of  them  seemed 
to  fold  right  up.  Another  jumped  up  in  the  air  and  fell  down 
all  in  pieces.  Birds  were  flung  down  in  the  road  with  such  force 
that  their  lives  were  crusht  out. 

"All  this  happened  quicker  than  1  can  tell  it.  We  were  about 
to  crawl  out  of  the  car  when  it  began  to  rise.  We  jumped  and 
the  ear  turned  over.  We  were  both  blown  into  a  ditch  and  were 
soaking  wet  when  we  picked  ourselves  up.  A  repair-ear  came 
along  towing  another  light  machine.  The  repair  ear  didn't  upset . 
hut  the  other  did.  We  helped  those  fellows  right  their  machine 
ami  they  helped  us  with  ours.  While  we  were  working,  a  house 
B  short  distance  away  burst  into  flames  and  was  destroyed  before 
firemen  came." 

"These  freakish  blasts  would  be  amusing  if  they  were  not  so 
wanton  in  dealing  out  death  and  destruction,"  observes  the 
Providence  (It.  I.)  Ercning  Bulletin.  "Their  strange  twists 
baffle  imagination."  The  total  of  deaths,  counted  among  tho 
immediate  results  of  this  great  storm,  or.  more  properly  perhaps, 
combination  of  storms,  approximates  two  hundred.  Possibly 
10,000  were  injured,  many  seriously,  and  the  property  damage  is 
counted  in  the  millions  of  dollars.  Within  the  space  of  a  few 
hours,  on  a  day  which  happened  to  be  Palm  Sunday,  with  the 
result   that   crowded  churches  imperiled  an  unusual  number  of 


persons,  cyclonic  storms,  followed  frequently  by  fire  or  floods, 
swept  part-  ,,f  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missouri,  India;. a  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.     I  bur.  -I   I  •  r  fore- 

caster for  Chicago,  placet  'Ik   responsibility   for  I  ■ --pn-ad 

destruction  on  a  com  hi  nation  of  two  great  storm-,  according  to  a 
dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Record.     One  developed  in  Ala-ka, 
traveled  through  British  Columbia,  and  joined  a  storm  from 
Southwest,  which  developed  in  tin    arid  pis  ;   Southern 

Arizona  and  Nevada.     'Die  resulting  wind-storn  among 

the  most  violent  of  an;  ever  experii  need  in  the  afflicted  r<  e/ions. 
Illinois,  and  especially  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  rdesl 

hit  of  the  ( 'entral  States,  with  30  dead,  more  than  l.()00  injured, 
and  3,000  made  homeless.  Indiana  reported  36  fatalities  and 
Ohio  26.  Eleven  were  killed  in  Michigan,  and  one  each  in  Wis- 
consin and  Missouri.  The  death  list  was  placed  at  38  in  Georgia, 
and  in  Alabama  at  17.  These  figures  do  not  include  reports 
from  small,  out-of-the-way  places,  many  of  which  were  isolated 
by  the  destruction  of  telegraph- and  telephone-wire,  and  by 
floods.  Strange  freaks  of  the  wind,  some  of  them  tragic,  many 
of  them  merely  amazing  or  amusing,  are  r<  ported  from  ( 'hieago 
in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New    York  Tribune.      For  in-tance: 

A  frame  was  snatched  from  a  picture  on  the  wall,  yet  the  glass 
was  unbroken.  Two  blocks  west  of  one  of  the  suburbs  struck 
by  the  tornado  there  is  a  house  standing  on  its  chimney,  and  six 
naked  trees  with  their  roots  in  the  air.  On  the  west  road  of  this 
same  suburb  there  is  a  barn  lying  in  a  corn-field  and  a  flivver 
astride  of  a  rail  fence. 

One  man  who  was  dug  from  beneath  a  hummock  of  splinters 
and  bricks  said,  when  he  regained  consciou  bat  he  thought 

he  had  awakened  some  place,  "'way  below."  where  it  was  very 
hot.     The  rescuers  found  a  stove  on  each  side  of  him  which  had 


PfcotDflfpfeld  li>  Interna: 

i\    tin     u  \kk  ok  Till:  TORN  LDO 

This  scene  of  wreckage   in  Melrose   Park.  Hi 
typical  >>f  the  devastation  spread  through  portion*  of 
a  group  of  cyclonic  wtnd-etorow      Th< 

WiDd  WU  fre»iucnll>    follows!   ' 


been  carried  awaj  from  son*   neighboring 

were  burning  briskly. 

The   tornado  actually   lasted   on.'  minute   in   Will 
the  citi.-ens  there  insist  that  it  busted  more  than  an  hour. 

A  trunk  traveled  from  the  garret  of  one  house  and  la 
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ie  front  window  of  another.  Lingerie  from  one  town  is  draped 
.m  trees  in  another.  One  man  held  to  a  lamppost  for  ten  min- 
,1'.-  while  the  wind  straightened  liim  out  parallel  with  the 
ground. 

\  minister  in  one  church  was  saying:   "B<    prepared,  for  you 

ow  not  when  you  will  be  called  The  root'  caved  in,  the 
steeple  collapsed,  and  two  women  and  a  child  were  killed.  A 
barn  was  lifted  from  three  horses,  but  the  animals  were  unharmed. 
it  bodies  had  been  Found  in  Elgin,  "surely  there  must  be 
more  —a  great  many  more,"  persons  said.  Rescue  parties  peered 
beneath  fallen  limbers,  heaps  of  plaster  and  piles  of  brick. 
Among  the  searchers  was  a  photographer.  In  the  business  cen- 
ter be  found  a  mountain  of  debris. 

He  observed  it  critically  to  learn  from  what  side  it  might  be 
photographed  to  the  best  advantage.  He  -aw  something  that 
caused  bim  to  drop  his  cam<  ra.  It  was  the  body  of  a  woman. 
He  ran  to  the  place  and  began  throwing  the  splinters  and  bricks 
aside  with  bis  hands. 

"Call  my  paper  and  tell  them  that  there  are  nine  dead  in 
Elgin,"  In   called  to  a  reporter.     The  reporter  hurried  away. 

"Nine  dead  in  Elgin"  was  passed  around  in  awed  whispers. 

The  word  was  flashed  to  Chicago.  When  the  body  was  un- 
covered it  was  found  to  be  badly  damaged  and  the  wax  features 
were  disfigured.     It  was  a  clothing  model. 

There  is  one  building  in  Melrose  Park  which  stands  majes- 
tically and  defiant  while  all  around  is  prostrate.  Ii  was  directly 
in  the  path  of  the  gale.  No  freak  of  the  storm  saved  this  build- 
ing.    Through  its  sheer  solidity  it  withstood  the  tornado. 

It  is  a  two-story  brick  structure  and  it  was  packed  solid  from 
cellar  to  roof  with  sacks  of  flour  and  feed.  It  was  too  heavy 
a  load  for  t  be  big  wind  to  lift — $500,000  worth  of  fodder.  A  few 
bags  of  flour  whisked  out  on  the  street  and  the  rain  kneaded 
them  to  dough — that    was  all. 

The  track  of  the  twister  winds  in  and  out,  little  wooden  cot- 
tages are  left  standing,  while  great  brick  and  stone  structures 
r  Ie    are  razed. 

Sometimes  the  wind  cut  like  a  keen-edged  sword,  sometimes 
it  smote  like  a  mailed  fist.  In  Maywood  there's  a  house  writh 
it-  top  shaven  off  clean.  Next  door  is  a  dwelling  which  looks  as 
if  a  crusher  had  landed  on  its  roof  and  smashed  it  to  splinters. 

Like  twisted  skeletons  stand  three  houses  in  Melrose  Park, 
possiblj  the  hardest  hit  of  all  the  suburbs.  They  look  as  if  they 
had  exploded.  Their  walls  are  blown  out  and  their  roofs  swept 
into  the  air.  The  schoolhouse  looks  as  if  some  prehistoric  mon- 
ster  had  taken  a  few  bites  from  it.     Great   chunks  are  missing. 

It    is  a  curious   path      this   trail  of   the   tornado.     It  is  lined 
with   tlie  curious  who  stand  by  and   wonder  and  ask  each  other 
how    a  wind  could   flatten  out    a   brick   house,  strip  its  walls  and 
hool    the  bricks  like  bullets  a,  hundred  bet. 

One  old   woman  who  lived  alone  sat   beside  the  spot   where 

house  bad  stood  while  passed  the  idle  and  curious.  Around 
her  head  was  a  towel,  which  showed  several  spots  of  nil.  She 
was  an  object  >if  all  photographers  and  one  pici  ure  of  her  pathetic 
figure  in  an  afternoon  paper  was  headed.  "The  whole  storj  of  the 
tornado."  It  showed  her  with  a  few  articles  of  furniture  around 
her.    articles    that    soldiers    and    others    had    found    and    broughl 

back.     She  refused  to  leave  t  he  place  of  her  desolation  and  rocked 
continuously  to  and  fro,  mumbling  incoherent  words. 

The    Chicago     7  BCOUnt    sa.vs    that     the    storm    came 

practically  out   .if  a  clear  say,  and  departed  to  leave  the  same 

clear   sky    behind.        "The   wind  came   into  a    peaceful,   sunshiny, 

warm  Palm  Sunday,"  according  to  this  account,  "and  when  if 

left    th«'  dav    was   peaceful   and    warm   and   the   sun    was   shining. 

A  ton  !  downpour  and  a  nail-storm,  lasting  for  a  few  mo- 

ments, intervened."     In  Melrose  Park,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  a 

freight -car  containing    1,500   pound-,  of   freighl    was   lifted    b\    tin' 
•     clonic   force  of  the  wind,  carried  a   distance  of  loriv    feet,  and 

smashed  against  a  depot,  which  was  partlj  wrecked.     A  switch- 
tower  <>n  top  of  a  -I. ■ml.  r  pule,  standing  three  tv,  t  from  t he  end 

Of  the  car.   was  not    touched   bv    the  blast.      An  account    is  given 
of   the  antics  of   the     torm    in    Chicago    proper,    where   the    most. 

remarkable  feature  oi  i1"   wind's  work,  perhaps,  was  the  amount 
of  general  destruction  wrought  without  the  sacrifice  of  anj  lb. 

A  account   runs 

The  stonn  made  its  first  serious  onslaught  at  Fifty-fifth  Stret  t 

and     Archer    Avenue        In     that     district     the    home    of    Charles 

Doubek   toppled  over  like  a  house  of  oards.     Mr.  Doubek  and 
his  daughter,  Olga,  Buffered  cuts  and  bruit 

Sweeping    north    in    Archer    Avenue,    in    a    half-mile    path,    the 

storm    razed    sheds   and    frame   dwelling!      Descending    whirl 

wind    fashion,    it    lifted    the    roof    from    a    tWO-storj     apart  meiit- 

buiiding  and  hurled  it  against  the  h." i  llenr.  Hart,  memb 

of  tin.  city  tire  department.     No  one  was  injured. 


Then  it  divided  into  sections — one  traveling  west  in  Thirty- 
first  Street  to  register  at  Cicero,  Maywood,  and  Melrose  Park, 
to  the  northwest,  but  the  main  section  traveling  toward  the 
northeast  to  strike  hard  around  Seventy-second  Avenue  and 
Irving  Park  Boulevard. 

Meanwhile  still  another  section  was  skip-stopping  about  the 
southwest  side.  Reaching  Twenty-second  Street  and  Crawford 
Avenue,  it  smashed  its  way  to  Ogden  Avenue,  in  which  it  traveled 
northeast  in  a  quarter-mile  path  to  Turner  Avenue,  where  it 
shifted  to  the  north.  Down  Turner  to  Sixteenth  Street,  where 
it  attained  its  greatest  fury,  then  on  to  Fifteenth  Street,  in 
which  it  hopped  east  to  unroof  a  house  used  as  a  Jewish  club. 
No  one  was  injured. 

From  here  it  leapt  across  Douglas  Park,  uprooting  a  few  trees 
and  shrubbery,  to  register  again  as  a  house-wrecking  medium 
in  Taylor  Street,  between  Sacramento  Boulevard  and  Francisco 
Avenue. 

From  the  town  of  West  Point,  Georgia,  which,  together  with 
the  neighboring  town  of  La  Grange,  was  a  heavy  sufferer  by  the 
storm,  comes  a  brief  report  of  a  physician  who  gave  his  life  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  life  of  a  child.  The  incident  is  thus  report<  d 
by  the  Atlanta  Constitution: 

In  company  with  half  a  dozen  others,  Dr.  L.  D.  Askew, 
chatting  in  his  drug-store  in  West  Point  when  the  scream  that 
announced  the  tornado  A\a>  beard.  Every  one  sought  safety 
outside,  leaving  unnoticed  in  the  store  a  little  boy  who  had  bei  D 
listening  to  the  conversation.  That  is,  all  but  Dr.  Askew.  He 
saw  the  child  even  as  the  building  rocked  and  quivered,  and, 
reaching  down,  gat  bend  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  made  a  mi 
toward  the  door,  bending  over  the  child  to  protect  it. 

Horrified  lookers-on  saw  the  roof  collapse  and  the  two  go  out  of 
sight  beneath  the  debris.  The  storm  passed  in  a  few  moments, 
and  a  child's  screams  were  heard.  When  the  wreckage  waa 
removed,  Dr.  Askew  was  dead,  but  virtually  unhurt,  protected 
by  his  body,  was  the  boy. 

That's  why  West  Point  mourns  a  hero  to-day. 

The  same  paper  presents  this  story  of  conditions  in  La  Grange 
on  the  morning  after  the  storm: 

While  scores  of  her  mill-workers  and  colored  residents  were 
suffering  silently  in-emergency  hospitals,  from  which  were  all  d 
being  issued  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  while  hundreds  wen   hoi 
less  and  in  desolation,  and   while  property-owners    took  inv< 
tory  after  a  loss  estimated  at   from  $1,000,000  to  $1,225,000, 
La  Grange   was   to-day  bathed  in  the  soft  radiance  of  early 
summer  sunshine  and  wrapt  in  quiet,  that  seemed  to  give  the  lii 
the  news  that  Sunday  afternoon  the  city  was  in  the  grip  of  a 
disastrous  tornado  that  left  hundreds  of  homes  twisted  and  torn 
beyond  recognition,  and  took  a  toll  of  death  and  suffering. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  mill-workers  here  is  a  particularly 
pathetic  one,  when  compared  with  the  losses  of  people  who  . 

better  lii  led  to  repair  the  gap  in  resources  left  by  the  Cyclo 
and  some  of  the  most  pitiful  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  Georgia  wi 
w  itnessed  to-day. 

Last  night    and    to-day    the    Dunson  and   the  Mission   II 
hospitals  were  crowded  with  the  white  injured,  while  the  Tie 
County  COUrt-house  and  a  negro  schoolhouse  were  converted  into 

emergency  receiving-stations  for  colored  sufferers. 

The  Red-Cross  convoy  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  hospital' 
supplies  that  fought  its  way  from  Atlanta  over  seas  of  almost 
impassable  mud  and  reached  hen-  at  10:30  o'clock  this  morning, 
after  a  ride  of  ten  hours,  found  the  stricken  city  in  dire  need, 
and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  Atlanta's  Red-Cross  inn 
wen'  assisting  Atlanta's  Red-Cross  doctors  in  operating  on 
La  ( [range's  sufferers. 

Despite  the  fact   that   Red-Cross  relief  is  being  administered 
in  just   as  generous  style  as  is  possible  under  the  eircumstat;. 
suffering  in  La  Grange's  mill  district,  where  almost  all  the  wl 
casualties  were  incurred,  is  intense. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  being  rushed  to  La  Orange  to-night, 
and  it  is  believed  that,  with  the  aid  of  certain  supplies,  in  a  shi 
lime   the  city   will   be  able   to  care  for  its  wounded,   housi 
homeless,  and   alleviate  want    and  privation. 

Si  v  era!  hundred  homes  of  w  hilt-  employees  of  the  various  mills 
here  an. I  of  negro  residents  were  torn  from  their  foundation- 
ami  .  ither  dashed  to  pieces  some  distance  away  or  twisted  into 
unrecognizable  mass,  -  and  left  standing  in  part,  In  some  freak 
of  I  he  w  ind. 

Tin  devastation  wrought  by  the  cyclone  as  it  cut  a  broad 
Bwath  directly  across  the  southern  edge  of  the  city  is  gruesOBX  • 
V  res  upon  acres  of  leveled  buildings  and  pile  upon  pile  of  torn 
and  twisted  wreckage  cover  tin  slopes  of  the  broad-breasted 
hills  in  the  path  of  the  tornado.  In  one  place,  a  number  of 
negro  houses  were  burned  after  being  blown  down. 

The    Albany    Journal   suggests    that    theso   wide-spread  and 
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The  Michelin  Universal  Cord,  the  new- 
est product  of  the  oldest  pneumatic 
automobile  tire  manufacturer,  is  the 
best  tire  for  your  car  for  three  reasons: 

1st  The  new  Michelin  tread-compound 
offers  unequalled  resistance  to  the 
destructive  effects  of  friction,  heat, 
moisture  and  age. 

2d  The  improved  Michelin  tread  de- 
sign effectively  opposes  skidding  in 
any  direction.  It  further  increases 
the  durability  of  the  tire  by  retain- 
ing the  broad,  flat  traction-surface 
introduced  by  Michelin  a  few  years 
ago  and  since  so  widely  copied. 

3d  The  super-sturdy  oversize  body  is 
built  up  of  cords  that  are  not  merely 
coated  but  actually  impregnated 
with  rubber,  forming  a  tremendous- 
ly tough,  resilient  mass  assuring 
greatest  freedom  from  blowouts. 

If  you  are  not  yet  a  Michelin  user,  just 
give  the  MichelinUniversal  Cord  a  trial. 
That  is  all  we  ask. 

Michelin  Tire  Co.,  Milltown,  N.J. 

Other  Factories: 
Clermont-Ferrand.   France;  London.    England;    Turin, 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 


A  Sturdy  Oversize  Cord  Tire  that  Establishes  a  New  Stand- 
ard for  Supreme  Durability  and  Freedom  from  Skiading 
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T&yo  ^{andsome  utyles 
to  Choose  CFrom  in  this 
19  Jewel  4  position  Watch 


In  all  watch  history  there  probably  has  never  been  a  watch 
which  has  equaled  the  quick,  widespread  demand  that  has 
developed  for  the  South  Bend  19  Jewel,  4  Position  Watch. 

From  the  moment  of  its  introduction  it  jumped  into  pop' 
ularity  as  jewelers  and  watch  owners  alike  realized  the 
idea  behind  its  manufacture— that  of  providing  a  watch 
of  thoroughly  high  grade  construction  and  close  time- 
keeping accuracy  to  sell  at  a  moderate  price. 

Standardization,  quantity  production  and  the  elimination 
of  frills  of  inside  finish  have  made  exceptional  value  pos' 
s  ible  in  this  watch.  And  expert  adjustment  to  the  four 
positions  in  which  watches  are  most  often  placed  and 
carried,  set  up  a  now  time-keeping  standard  for  watches 
of  its  grade. 

For  three  years  we  have  made  constant  increases  in  our 
production  program  for  this  watch,  yet  the  demand  is 
always  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Two  handsome  case  styles  to  choose  from.  A  beauti- 
ful and  accurate  watch  at  only  $45-.  If  you  are  to  own 
one  this  year  you  must  see  your  jeweler  at  once. 

Write  us  for  watch  book  which  pictures 
and  describes  all  South  Bend  Watches. 

SOUTH   BEND   WATCH   COMPANY 

34  Studebaker  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
For  Years.  Makers  of  Standard  Railroad  Watches 
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severe  storms  which  usually  are  of  limited  scope  and  "do  nol 
occur  simultaneously  in  widely  separated  localities,"  may  have 

some  connection  wit!)  recent  disturbances  in  the  sun.  As  the 
writer  sums  op  his  idea  of  the  matter: 

Storms  of  such  extent  and  violence,  coming  righl  after  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery  of  two  large  sun-spot-  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones,  which  followed  the  remarkable  display  of 
northern  lights  last  week,  support  the  theory  thai  disturbances 
in  the  sun,  whose  effect  appears  in  the  form  of  what  are  called 
spots,  have  a  direct  and  decided  influence  upon  our  atmospheric 
conditions. 

The  Nashville  Stat  is  among  the  many   newspapers   which 

believe  that  "nature  is  out  of  order,"  and  that  more  such 
"twisters"  may  be  expected.     It  comments  editorially: 

When,  a,  short  time  ago,  a  tornado  swept  through  western 
Missouri  and  destroyed  several  lives  and  much  property  fears 

WereexpreSt  that,  this  visitation,  thus  early  in  the  spring,  denoted 
the  possibility  of  other  serious  cyclonic  storms  this  season.      This 

apprehension  has  been  verified  by  an  outburst  of  fury  in  a  wide 

range  of  territory  yesterday.      In   half  a  dozen   States      Illinois, 

Ohio,   Indiana,   Michigan,  Georgia,  and  Alabama     a   series  of 

storms,  perhaps  the  result  of  the  same  atmospheric  condition, 
wrought  disaster.  The  death  toll  is  not.  yet  fully  reckoned  and 
reported.  The  property  loss,  mounting  surely  into  the  millions, 
will  perhaps  not  be  known  for  weeks. 

This  is  a  remarkable  happening.  Usually  such  storms  are 
restricted  in  their  fury  and  cover  but  a  small  area.  Here  was 
;i  combination  of  storms  ranging  over  several  thousand  miles  iii 
space,  tho  greatly  concentrated  in  certain  parls.  If  it  were  in 
midsummer  there  might  be  no  great  wonderment  at  the  phe- 
nomenon. But  coming  now,  so  early  in  the  season,  the  visita- 
tion is  greatly  disturbing,  apart  from  the  loss  and  suffering 
entailed.  It  suggests  that,  nature  is  out  of  order;  that  there  are 
extraordinary  forces  at.  work  to  disturb  the  seasonal  rhythm,  and 
that,  other  terrors  of  the  air  are  in  store  for  the  people. 

The  worst  of  such  happenings  is  that  there  is  no  possibility 

of  precaution  against  them.  Man  can  build  sea-walls  to  keep 
out  Hoods  and  dikes  to  check  high  wafers,  but  when  the  whirling 
winds  come  there  is  no  protection.  The  stoutest  buildings  are 
crusht  and  the  heaviest  materials  are  hurled  far.  The  force  that 
will  carry  a  great  church-bell  a  hundred  feet,  as  in  Illinois,  is 
not   to  be  resisted  by  an,\'    preventive  measures. 

Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore,  the  Philadelphia  'Public  Ledger  recalls, 
once  declared  that  the  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Lake 
region,  "by  reason  of  the  turbulence  of  the  general  aerial  cir- 
culation, and  of  New  England  in  particular,  because  all  east- 
ward-moving storm-centers  sooner  or  later  converge  over'the 
Maine  coast,  had  acquired  more  lively  habits  of  body  and  mind 
than  their  European  forebears,  lie  was  supposed  to  have  ut- 
tered a.  jest  and  not  a  serious  scientific  fact."  The  Ledger 
continues: 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  there  are  many  sections  of  the 
north  central  regions  that  share  with  the  Ohio  Valley,  i  he  Lakes, 
and    New    England    the    kind  of   weather   which    is   in   continual 

Bux  and  whose  chief  characteristics  are  those  of  violent  change 

and  extraordinary  contrast  within  brief  periods,  it  is  true  it  is 
these  great  population  areas  of  the  northern  tier  that  do  best 
represent  whatever  human  reaction  there  has  been  to  the  stresses 
Of  American  weather. 

As  lor  American  contrasts  and  intensity,  March.  1920,  is 
easily  a  record-breaker.  The  opening  weeks  saw  unusual  ex- 
tremes in  air-passages.  A  fortnight  ago,  March  15  17.  the 
lowest  pressures  ever  recorded  accompanied  a  continual  cyclone 
over  North  Dakota,  and  now  another  unusual  continental  cyclone 
which  moved  from  a  southern  position  to  Lake  Superior  in  two 
days  with  unheard-of  pressures  for  interior  storms,  has  caused 
a  Dumber  of  tornadoes  as  far  north  as  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
and  as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  Alabama.  For  while  tornadoes 
may  form  in  the  Southern  States  during  March,  as  witness  the 
at  Louisville  tornado  of  March  27,  1890,  thej  an'  abnormal 
in  the  Northern  States  at  this  time.  May.  June,  and  July  being 
'lie  usual  months  for  them  to  appear  as  far  north  as  the  Lake 
States.  The  very  extent  of  the  present  tornadio  disturbances. 
therefore,  coupled  with  the  heavy  loss  of  life  ami  property,  is 

■'''  of  the  penalty  we  have  to  pay  for  having  settled  and  civil- 
ised a  continent  in  which  the  elements  at  time-  seem  affected 
by  an  implacable  malignity  toward  man. 

I  hat  these  violent  weather  movements  are  oharaoter-making 
IS  naturally  not  at  all  comforting  to  survivors,  nor  verj  re- 
assuring to  those  who  live  in  the  tornado  bells  of  the  South  and 
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West   and   Northwi  But    the  fact   remain  .ra 

does  appear  farther  south  over  the  Unit*  lar 

appear;,  ne,         ,,.,i      I.. top,;       that      the     temp.  fall    D 

rapidly  lor  each  thre<   hundred  f<  •  Hy 

hen     than    i-    th(    ca   I     il     th(      ,'mo-pL  I    .■  ■:•        'id  that 

both  our  continental   cyclones  and   e,,;,-t    hurrici  ich   in- 

tensities unknown  to  cyclonic  disturbances  in  Europe;  thai 
our   thunder-  torm     at  olent    than    thos<    ot    northern 

Europe;  and,  above  all,  that  the  small  rotai 
limited  ae  to  duration  and  path,  called  the  are  pr 

ticallj    unknown  in  Europ 

is   represented    bj    feeble    whirlwinds    accompan  ler- 

Btorms.     That  all  this  atmosphere  eals  ihat   th< 

is  little  stagnation  of  air  hi  n  .  .•  itb  a  cona  quent  m 
on  man  as  t  h<    i  •-.'  '•<  mes  folio  ot  h<  r  i 

from  west  to  ea-t.  has  played  a  determining  part  in  developing 
the  national  temperament.  That  tin  general  result,  allowing 
for  all  the  tragedies  that  accompany  these  s>torms,  La  beneficial 
none  can  deny.     Professor  Moore's  plea  antr  erwhelming 

facts  back  of  it.  even  if  Studentl    of  national  char;. 

not  worked  out  the  complete  record  of  cause  and  <  ff<  <-i  in 

scribing    just,    what    all    the    American    trait-    an     that    n. 

differ  physically  and  mentally  from  oui  I< . 


MORE   LIGHT   ON   THE   N HARD-BOILED " 

ORDER   OF  THE    VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION   BOARD 

TIIF  [LL-FAVORED  ORDER  of  th<    Federal  Board  for 
Vocational     Education    instructing    it  bt 

''hard-boiled'*  to  wounded  soldiers,  which  was  men- 
tioned in  these  columns  recently,  is  furth<  r  explained  in  a  letter 
published  in   Tfa    American   Legion    It-  Indianapolis    from 

Mrs.  Janette  Logan  Jacobs,  of  tin    Red  Crass.     For  months, 
we  are  told,  Mrs.  Jacobs,  who-,   hom<   is  in  New  York  City, 
devoted   nearly  all   her  time   to  alleviating  distress  mnnng  dis- 
abled soldiers  anil  in  that  connection  ha-  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  workings  of  tin   Hoard.     The  most  udarint: 
fault  in  the  rehabilitation  machinery,  sh<   limb,  i-  in  th(  attit 
of  more  t  han  half  of  the  examiner-  and  ad\  i»<  r-.  w  bich  i>  SUCl 
to    make    the    wounded    soldiers    feel    that     the\     an     practice 

charity  patients  and  that  anything  done  for  them  is  in  the 
nature  of  condescension.  The  first  case  that  came  under 
Mrs.  Jacob-'-  observation  was  that  of  a  wounded  soldier  w! 
she  met  by  chance  on  top  of  a  bus.  lb-  Looked  so  down-heart 
that  she  inquired  what  was  the  trouble,  lb  told  her  he  had 
applied  for  vocational  training  several  weeks  before,  and  had 
received  no  response  of  anj   kind  to  his  inquiri<  -      S  ■.  it 

upon  herself  to  help  this  young  man.  and   thereafter  helped 
many   others,  on   each   occasion   going  with    th<    boj  'he 

Hoard.      We  quote  from  her  letter  as  to  tin    nun'-  .  \p<  rien 

They   are   made    to   wait   for   hours   and    hour-,   and   often    for 
several    days   in    BUCCession,    sittiiiLr   in    chair-   bet 
receive  a  tir-t  hearing.     After  their  cases  an   taken    .••  I 
frequently  obliged  to  wait  days  or  weeks  before  anj   a 
taken  -o  far  as  resulting  good  to  them  personally  is  ■<!. 

The   following  example-   in   quotation-marks   are   substantially 
correct.     They    an.  a-   nearly    as  memory   will  in   the 

exact    words   used   in   my   hearing   by   various  examine) 

ad\  isers: 

I    said.    "Hut    you    don't    understand    the    psychology    of    the 
soldier."     answer,  "No,  thank  God,  and  1  hop,   «  il." 

"Think  of  what    tin    rehabilitation  of  the  soldier  would 
been  under  Army  control     militarism,  fati 

"Why   should    we  dO   more  for  the  returni 
man  on  the  Street  "     ^  on  don't  suppori  him.     Why  should 
more  for  a  man  who  has  lo-t  a  leg  in  bailie  than  !■ 
a  leg  in  a  factor}  ?" 

The>     Hoard  employees    are  nearly    all  ardent 
wish  no  good  to  conn    to  a  man  who  I  il. 

The>  keep  the  men  waiting  days, 
hours  are  spent   b\    the  applicants  for  \. 
little   walled-off   outer   space      Then 
scant    courte-\        If.    on    -•  he    advis 

the  wait  or  the  treatment,  th<  ten  marl 

"Unworthy,"    and    the   man   i-   dropt    b 
spirits  are  often  neartj  crusht  bj   the  long,  lo 
the\   are  blamed  for  tin-      (tin    adviser  si 
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-:-lbe  oil  thai  lubricates  mo?H- 


Mobiloil 

"A" 

(Medium  I 


Fm  cy-lintjcra  of  *r»ter-cor>!ed  gai-Iir.r  engirtcs,      It 

hold*  it*  body   undc 

,frrd*    readily    in    mechanical    nnd    «<■•■ 

F<-i  the   Rener*!   fubri 


I 


"They  always  come  back  to  Your  Oil" 

How  Manufacturers  of  Automobiles, 
Tractors  and  Trucks  Seek  to  Protect  their  Engines 


A  manufacturer  writes  to  us: 

We  have  always  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  experimental  work 
in  connection  with  lubrication  and  have 
held  our  specification  regarding  oil  very 
closely  to  Gargoyle  Mobiloils. 

As  we  are  commencing  shipments 
into  England,  and  also  France,  we  are 
very  anxious  to  get  our  customers  in 
these  countries  started  on  your  oils  .   .   . 

We  have  found  that  a  sample  can 
oi  (I.irgoyle  Mobiloils  goin»  with  the 
machine  is  important,  inasmuch  as  our 
customers  get  cxa  IKnt  service  as  long 
as  they  use  the  oil  supplied  and  are  \ 
prompt  to  return  to  your  oil 
as  soon  as  they  ha\  e  tried 
somet  li  i  ii"  else,  as  they 
usually  do,  and  find  that 
they  do  not  get  the  i  esultS.  " 


&&*&? 

w     ^**^»    ** 


Engine  results  depend  upon  scien- 
tific lubrication. 

Engine  results  account  for  the 
fact  that  you  seldom  find  a  motor- 
ist who   "used   to  use    Gargoyle 

Mobiloils." 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  refined 
from  crude  oils  specially  chosen 
for  lubricating  qualities — for  engine 
results. 

Get  engine  results.  The  present 
cost  of  automobiles,  spare  parts 
and  repair  service  warrants  the 
use  of  scientific  lubrication  as  never 
before. 


For  engine  results — 
consult  the  Chart  at  the 
right 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


£*«S 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 


.f^lf^^l 


Mobiloils 

A  grad*  for  each  tyfi*  of  motor" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine  lubrication  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "EM 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

The  Chart  below  indicates  the  Krade  recommended  by 
tl  ■     Vacuum   Oil  Company 'a  Board  of  Bnfl 

inendatior.s   cover  all   models   of   both  pas- 
and  commercial  vehicles  unlesn  otherwise  noted.    If  jour 
car  la  n<<t   listed  fn  this  partial  Chart,  send  for  b- 
"Correct  Lubrication"    which   luta  the   correct  grades 
for  all  cars. 


I  VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


i*(a  in  thp  manufnctiirr  of  hiah-GTadm 
lubrwant*  for  tvrry  clatt  o/  mac hinery. 
Obtainable  rtyrvwarr*  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK.  U.  S. A. 


=n 


to  realize  that  no  real  red-blooded  man,  no  man  with  any  pep 
or  fight  in   him,   no   matter   how   badly    wounded,    would    • 
come  in  here  asking  for  charity.     You  OUghl   to  sec  them,  they 
are  a  poor-spirited   lot   anyway.      I've   got    no  sympathy  for 
them." 

An  adviser  admitted  that  they  had  made  mistaki  -.  but  he 
said:  "We  are  probably  too  late  now  to  help  many  of  1 1  * « -  wounded 
soldiers,  but  that  makes  very  little  difference  anyway,  seeing 
what  we  have  learned  here  of  vocational  needs  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  coming  generation." 

An  advisor  said:  "It  is  the  crime  of  the  century  the  way  some 
men  try  to  get  an  education  out  of  the  Government.  Some- 
times a  man  who  has  only  lost  a  thumb  or  a  couple  of  fingers  or  a 
hand  will  try  to  get  the  Government  to  educate  him  through 
th<  Board." 

The  medical  situation  is  very  bad.  If  a  man  ask--  for  medical 
care,  he  is  sent  to  the  War-liisk.  They  send  him  from  doctor 
to  clinic,  and  from  clinic  to  hospital.  He  is  often  too  poor  to 
buy  himself  food  that  in  any  way  nourishes  him.  He  then 
becomes  too  sick  to  receive  vocational  training,  and,  therefore, 
is  no  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Board.  They  cross  his  name 
off  the  active  list,  and,  as  far  as  the  Hoard  goes,  his  case  is  fin- 
ished. If  you  ask  them  about-  such  a  case  the  answer  is  likely 
to  be,  "We  are  not  here  to  do  a  charity  business." 

Often  an  adviser  will  explain  to  the  wounded  man  the  terrible 

expense  the  country  is  put  to  to  rehabilitating  soldiers  and 
thereby  discourage  the  (rue-blue  American.  One  time  I  met  a 
big  soldier  on  crutches  with  one  leg,  leaving  the  Board.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  got  what  he  wanted.  "No.  ma'am,"  la- 
said,  "I  went  for  to  fight  for  my  country,  not  to  bankrupt  it. 
If  the  country  is  as'  hard  up  as  that,  I  ain't  going  to  have  it 
spend  it  on  a  half  man  like  me." 

Sometimes  the  lighting  blood  of  a  man  is  aroused.  Another 
day  I  met  a  big  marine,  again  on  crutches,  again  with  one 
leg  gone.  1  asked  him  if  he  had  what  he  wanted.  "No,  ma'am," 
he  said,  "not  yet,  but  I  expect  to.  Fighting  Jerry  was  hard. 
but  it  wasn't  nothing  to  this  baftle  of  Fifth  A.venue."  He  had  a 
wife  and  he  had  to  fight. 

I  have  seen  a  man  come  through  the  gate  from  the  line  of 
chairs  when  his  patience  had  come  to  the  breaking-point,  and 
come  up  to  an  adviser  at  his  desk  and  say,  "Please,  sir.  won't 
you  speak  to  me?"  "You  go  sit  down  on  your  chair,"  the  ad- 
viser said.  The  man  was  in  pain,  I  could  see  from  his  face. 
"But,  sir,"  he  said  in  desperation,  "  1  will  speak  to  you."  "  You 
will  sit  in  that  chair  till  I  finish  this  dictating,"  the  adviser 
answered  him. 

One  time  a  man  came  to  borrow'  money  from  the  Red  Cross. 
His  security  was  that  he  was  to  get  a  job  as  adviser  in  the  Voca- 
tional Hoard.  1  asked  him  if  he  had  had  training  in  that  work, 
lb  -aid,  "No,  but  I  have  a  brother-in-law  on  the  Hoard."  His 
previous  work  was  in  a  printing-office. 

These  substantially  correct  quotations  speak  for  themselves, 
and  no  comment  is  necessary.  The  names  of  the  speakers  are 
blown  to  the  writer  in  each  case. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  also  finds  certain  fundamental  imperfections 
in  the  law,  which  sho  sets  out  as  follows: 

Highly  dollars  a  month  is  an  insufficient  provision  for  the 
man's  living  expenses,  certainly  in  New  York  City.  Hoys  who 
ue  undergoing  vocational  reeducation  should  not  be  forced  to 
live  at  the  minimum  expense  that  will  sustain  life.  That  is 
practically  on  a  pauper's  budget.  They  should  live  cleanly, 
should  be  well  nourished,  well  clothed,  and  in  good  moral 
atmosphere  if  the  benefits  that  they  are  hoping  to  obtain  can 
possibly  ba  attained.  My  investigation  shows  that  a.  minimum 
.allowance  of  83.50  a  day  should  be  made.  Secondly,  the  pay- 
ments should  be  made  in  advance  and  not  at  the  end  of  a  month. 
(ff  the  end  of  two  weeks. 

Elementary  training  should  be  given  to  any  discharged  soldier 
who  asks  for  it.  whether  he  was  wounded  severely  or  not.  I 
have  known  cases  where  boys  have  applied  to  the  Vocational 
Board  for  the  privilege  of  studying  English  and  have  been  tlatly 
refused.  One  particular  case  is  a  boy  who  fought  clear  through 
thi>  war.  speaks  no  English  at,  all,  except  the  patois  that  he 
picked  up  in  the  Army,  and  earnestly  desired  to  be  educated. 
It  seems  to  me  a  terrible  thing  that  a  boy  who  volunteered 
or  who  was  drafted  for  the  war,  and  acquired  in  his  army 
life  a  desire  for   American  life   and    American   education,  should 

be  refused. 

In  regard  to  cases  of  major  disability,  the  boys  should  be 
allowed  liberty  of  choice  for  vocational  reeducation.  It  seems 
to  me  wholly  ridiculous  and  entirely  un-American  that  any 
board  should  decide  entirely  what  a  man's  future  should  be. 

In  regard  to  the  personnel,  not  only  in  New  York  but  among 
the  direct  superiors  of  the  New  York  City  Hoard,  there  has  been  a 
distinct  apathy  for  the  soldier.      The  impression  is  clearly  given, 
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however,  in  conversation  with  many  of  i)  that  it  i 

source  of  personal  dissatisfaction  '<>  them  that  thi  tuld 

have  been  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers,  and  empha 

instantly  laid  on  the  fact  "that  they  are  qo  better  'i. 
one  else,  and  on  aocounl  of  ih<ir  ■•  disabilit  l<<\ 

to  no  consideration  which  Bhould  not   l>< 

who  may  possiblj  be  injured  in  the  ordini  ry." 

This  i-  -o  pronounced  that  in  thi    publicat 

The    Vocational  Summary   par  appeared  on   pa;."-  a' 

page  emphasizing  tin  proportion   of  civilians   injured 

and  disabled  ami  minimizing  'in   injui  ar. 


"THE   LORD'S   PRESS-AGENT"    WD 
CHI  JRCH    ADVERTISING 


BIS 


TIIK  "LORD'S  PRESS-AGENT'    u  the   tit 
been  bestowed  on  August   C    Fegert,  the  man  credited 
with    having    introduced    "Tic     Gospel    Smile,"    and    in 
connect  ion  ther.w  it  h  a  m  v.  .  ra  in  church  publicity  .      An  account 

of  his  work  is  of  special  interest  at  this  time,  in  vie*  of 
that  many  of  hi-  ideas  are  being  used  in  furthering  the  H 
Church  World  Movement  now  going  forward  for  the  coord 
lion  and  increased   efficiency    of  Protestant   Church    acth 
throughout    the   world.     .Mr.    Fegert    i-   a   <  bicago   man   wl 
mission  in  life  i-  to  instruct  church  organizations  in  thi 

modern  publicity  method-  in  church  work.      Hi-  favorite  Goldi  D 
Text,  is  "Publish  and  conceal   not,"   which   he  i-  -aid   to  quote  in 
nearly  all  his  talks  to  preachers  on  how   to  inject   pep  into  ih<ir 
churches.     Fegert  started  his  caret  r  a  doa  n  Mai-  ago,  «rh<  n 
idea  of  church  advertising  was  not  only  new  but 
to  some.     He  was  an  active  ( 'hnstian  Endeavorer,  and  in  the  lit 
print-shop  of  which  he  was  pari  owner  he  oft.  n  printed  dodg 
telling  of  coming  meetings,  from  which  the  newspa]  uld 

sometimes  print  brief  notice-.     The  thoughl  ...-.-urnd  to 
that  he  might  write  the  notices  for  the  papers  himself ,  and  ihus 

have    them    accurate    and    perhaps    get    nam     space.       lb     finally 

sought  a  job  on  a  paper  to  learn  the  game  of  newspaper-writing 

from   the  inside.      Hi>  first   real  church  publicity   "hi- 
liad    become   a    trained    newspaper    man.    was    when    hi 

short  advance  notice  of  a  Christian  Endeavor  convention  com- 
ing to  Chicago.     The  affair  had  promised  to  be  dull,  and 

was  resolved  to  liven  it   up  a  bit.      Thi-  t-  how    he  did  rd- 

ing  to  II.  c.  Reynolds,  writing  in   7 
York): 

The  convention,  according  to   Fegert,  would  begin  b 
cussing  •"The  Gospel  Smile."     "The  long  face  in  drarch  i 
thing  of  the  past."  he  wrote.     "The  convention  will  lav  i 
make  religion  laugh.      Kv.rv    one  who  believes  in  J< 
it  is  f elt,  should  be  happy.     The  young  men  and  women  d< 
aim  to  put   joy  into  the  Christian  lift 

Early  the  next  morning  the  city  editor  of  on.   ..f  ih<   Ch 
dailies  called  Fegert  on  the  telephone.      "\\.    ..air   t,v.    ..f  your 
most    beautiful   girls    t,,   illustrate   th<    <  h  mle."    I 

"We'll  have  a  photographer  down  at  your 

Fegert    had   to  do  some  quick   work  assemblil 
The  photographer  arrived  with  his  flash-powder.     I 
as  master  of. ceremonies  and   made  the   five   smile   mot 
geously  the  moment  the  Bash  went  off. 

The  five  pretty  girls'  heads  appeared  in  a  seven-columi 
mental  banner  char  across  a  newspaper  pagi  a  f.  w  bom 

A  streamer  above  them   read.   "The  Gospel  Smile." 

was  telegraphed  from  coast  >st. 

lint    his   work    was   not    v.t    over.      The  <!• 
vontion  for  the  most    part    were  still  in  blissful 
cerning  "The  Co-p.l  Smile."     Fegert   had 
put  tin1  smile  on  the  program  ami  then  gi 
idea   of  what    thc.v    might    sa\    about    joy   ami   tic     B 

the  convention   opened   ev.rv    newspaper   hi 

on    the   front    ben.  he-   and    the   r.  Bult 

of  the  really  v  ital  news  <>f  the  com  ention  win 

ha\  e  been   treated   in  a   few    lu 

His   next,  notable  stunt,   whicl  he  ehui 

many  column-  of  first-class  a.H 

in  Chicago  as  a  pro  oust   th<    Mav.  • 

until  three  o'clock  New-year's  morning  in  violation 

o'clock-closing  ordinanot       W«  read: 
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This  protest  was  an  annual  affair,  and  never  amounted  to 
anj  thing. 

ert  decided  this  year  he  would  make  Chicago  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  So  In-  foregathered  with  the  leaders  of  the  ministers 
and  by  dint  of  much  argument  convinced  them  they  should 
march  on  i  he  <  !ity  Hall. 

The  advance  news  of  this  audacious  plan  itself  gol  on  the 
front  pages  three  mornings  running.  Then  when  the  day 
came  and  the  march  actually  began,  Fegert  was  a  kind  of  grand 
marshal.  Up  in  front  were  two  especially  dignified  and  vener- 
able preachers.     An  imposing  bodj   followed  them. 

"Hey,  Fegert,  take  them  across  the  street  diagonally  then 
we  can  gel  them  better,"  "ailed  a  "movie*'  camera  man,  and 
Fegert  guided  the  procession  as  desired.  The  "'still"  camera 
men  made  a  quick  appeal  to  have  the  attempted  entry  on  the 
fart  her  side  of  the  City  Hall.  "  where  we  can  get  the  west  light." 
Fegert  saw  the  procession  complied. 

Then,  to  make  everything  lovely,  the  Mayor  refused  to  come 
out  of  his  office  at  all.  The  clergymen  swarmed  through  the 
corridors,  a  few  calling  loudly  for  his  Honor  to  show  himself, 
while  one  sturdy  young  preacher  pounded  on  the  brass-studded 
door  and  yelled,  "Mr.  Mayor,  come  on?!" 

Every  newspaper  had  four  or  five  columns  of  pictures  and 
"story"  the  next  morning,  and  the  Mayor  was  so  chagrined 
when    he    saw    them    that    he  offered    to   bet    one  of   the   leaders 

of  the  pr sNj,,n  fifteen  red  apples  that    there  were  not    fifteen 

bona-fide  clergymen  in  line.  Fegert  quickly  worked  up  a 
list  of  171  ministers  who  were  present  and  the  Chicago 
papers  printed  it,  but  it  is  said  the  Mayor  never  paid  over  the 
red  apples. 

The  Mayor  continued  obdurate  and  drinks  were  sold  that 
New-year's  till  three;  but  the  fighl  was  won  when  it  seemed 
to  have  been  lost,  for  the  next  year  public  opinion  forced  the 
closing  at  one,  the  legal  hour.  And  national  prohibition  was 
brought  one  step  nearer. 

It  seems  that  Fegert  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new 
methods  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  matters  per- 
taining to  the  moral   uplift   of  the  community.     Air.  Reynolds 

continues: 

Fegert- was  largely  instrumental  in  getting  the  Chicago  mail 
clerks  and  carriers  one  day  off  in  seven  throughout  the  year. 
lie  did  this  by  proving  through  newspaper  methods  that  onlj 
one-half  of  one  per  cent .  of  (  Ihicagq  called  for  its  mail  on  Sunday, 
altho  that  forced  .">()  per  cent,  of  the  post-office  employees  to 
give  up  four  to  six  hours  of  their  Sabbath.  He  also  had  pretf\ 
girls  at  the  post-offices  "it  Sundays  giving  out  circulars  to  thos< 
who  called  for  their  mail,  appealing  to  them  to  discontinue 
the  habit.  And.  of  course,  the  newspapers  -cut  their  camera 
men   to  photograph   the  girls,  and   featured  the  pictui 

This  was  only  one  of  a  dozen  "stunts"  Fegert  employed  to 
put  his  case  before  the  public.  At  last,  a  Chicago  Congressman 
introduce*!  a  nineteen-word  me,,  ure  closing  on  Sunday  all  post- 
offices  above  a  certain  size.  This  was  tacked  on  to  a  Federal 
post-office  appropriation  hill,  and  finally  passed  in  1012. 

rt's  profession  proved  to  have  many  vicissitudes.  He 
did  his  best  work  oftentimes  for  nothing.  Sometimes  his  living 
was  a  hit  precarious.  So  we  find  him  starting  a  little  adver- 
tising agency  in  a  Texas  city.  All  these  year-  Fegerl  was  a 
tither  he  gave  one-tenth  of  all  he  made,  whether  much 
oi-  lii  tie.  i,,  ( ',od*s  work. 

Hi  d(  (id(  [this  Texas  town  needed  some  plain  talking.  He 
wrote  two  full-page  advertisements,  eighteen-point  body  type 
with  three-inch   head-lines.     One  ptioned,  "Will  a   Man 

Rob  Q  The  advertising  manager  of  the  local  newspaper 

demurred  at  running  this  at   first     -aid  it   was  mal. 

Hut  finally  he  accepted  the  "co  The  iej  to  pa\  for  the 

•e  cam<  Fegei         ithing  fund,  and  when  he  saw   the 

ertisements   pasted  up  not   only   in  several  churches  hut   in 
mans  shop  windows  he  considered  it   monej  well  -pent. 

Tic   war  found  Fegert  in  '^  .  M.  < '.  A.  sen  ice  in  T<  '  • I 

Fiidn   was  coming  along      F<  rolled  into  the  office  of  the 

man  w  h>>  was  running  about  twenty-five  "  Y"  huts  in  camps  and 
flying-fields  and  -aid:  "What  are  you  doing  for  Good  Friday?" 

"Not  hing,"    w  a-    I  he  reply. 

"  \\  hat .'      aid  Fegert.    "It  '  ilj  we'd  have 

rything  from  p  o  barbecues.     II-"  much  a 

great,  big  anniversary  and  you  aren't  doing  a  thing.     At  least 

ask  the  men  in  each  hut   to  be     ilent  for  three  minute-  before  the 

•  niiiLT  entertainment,    and    then    lei    some   one   offer   a 

r." 

Thi  simple   idea.  1  ui  1    it  to    all    the   I  pers, 

and  tlie  c en  in  the  camp  i  to  liki 

d-wide  continuous  ad- 


vertising campaign  to  supplement  all  the  present  means  of 
preaching  tic  Gospel.  lie  recently  outlined  his  plans  for  such  a 
campaign  l»  ton    the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of'the  World 

in  New  Orleans: 

"Tic  Protestant  branch  of  the  'House  of  the  Lord'  alone 
has  in  the  United  State-  an  estimated  invested  capital  of  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  in  buildings  and  equipment,  with  more 
than  160,000  paid  representatives  and  180,000  branch  houa 
he  said.  "The  operating  expensi  -  aggregate  about  $500,000,000 
annually,  yel  no  systematic  effort  i-  made,  or  specified  amount 
of  the  regular  income  appropriated,  toward  advertising  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  never  go  inside  the  four  walls  of  the 
church. 

'Not.  more  than  :i(i  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  this  eountr. 
ilarly  to  church  service.  In  the  business  world,  with  such  a 
field  open,  the  manager  of  a  concern  would  launch  a  big  adver- 
tising campaign  telling  of  the  merits  of  his  product.  With  a 
favorable  atmosphere  thus  produced,  the  representatives  in  the 
field  would  find  it  easier  to  interest  the  people  by  direct,  personal 
.  Sorts." 

Whether  through  I-  efforts  or  not.  the  last  year  or  two 

has  seen  many  of  his  ideas  carried  into  effect.     Great  church 
campaigns,  in  which  advertising  and  other  forms  of  publicitj 
play  a  prominent,  part,  have  swepl  across  the  country,  and  now 
many  of  the  Protestant   churches  are  trying  to  combine  their 
forces   in   an  effort    such  as  never  was   -ecu   before.      <>ne  reason 
given  for  their  getting  together  i-  that   the  combined  el 
the  people  through  the  newspapers  .and  magazines  will  l> 
great*  r  than  the  denominations  ever  could  hope  to  briuj 
■  ach  working  separate  ly. 

Meanwhile  Fegert  keeps  on  with  his  own  methods.  When- 
ever he  delivers  to  an  assemblage  of  preachers  his  favorit< 
message  there  is  always  a  chorus  of  "Amen.-!"  And  usually 
somewhere  in  his  discourse  he  quotes  his  favorite  golden  text. 
"Publish  and  conceal  not"  (Jeremiah  50:2). 


STOCKS   THAT   PASS    IN    THE    NIGHT- 
EVEN   SOONER 


■  OR 


IMPRESSIVE    DOCUMENTS,    prettily    printed   on   crinkly 
paper  and  certifying  to  ownership  of  shares  of  stock  in  thi- 
ol- that  enterprise,  form  a  pari  of  the  possessions  of  o 
people,   including   Ellis    Parker   Butler,   the  author  of   "Pigs   1- 
Pigs."      As    is    the   case    with    many    other    folk,    it    seems   thai 
some  of  Mr.   Butler's  investments  in  high-grade  paper  certifi- 
cates have  failed  to  pan  out  as  he  had  Keen  led  to  believe  they 
would.     A  man  as  old  as  himself,  the  aut  hor  says,  is  apt  to  go  a 
with    himself    at    times   and    think    over    "the    million    and    • 
asinine   things   he    ha-   done  in  tin    past."      Xot    long  ai_ro.    when 
Butler   was    in    such    a    retrospective    mood,    the    thoughl    of   his 
futile  investments  came  to  his  mind,  whereupon  he  quit   retro- 
spect ing  and  gave  himself  over  to  a  hit  of  lugubrious  phili 
phizing  on  the  folly  of  blowing  in  perfectly  good  money 
worthies  ;.-.      His  final  conclusion  was  that   he  wished 

had  not   been  a   "well-frog."       \  "well-frog."  it    seems,  is  a  fro,' 
ha-  inadvertently  jumped  into  a  well  and  wants  to  get  out. 
Mr.  Butler  had  a  specific  frog  in  mind  w  hen  he  made  the  allusion. 
It    was   one   that    figured    in   a    problem    when   he   was  a   boy  in 
Bchool.     Tin-  frog,  we  learn,  was  three  and  one-half  inches  lo 
and  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  thirty--!  \  en  feel  and  nine  in< 
deep.     The  frog  could  leap  eighl  and  one-half  times  its  length) 
and  started   hopefully   to  leap  out   of  the  well.     Each  tine 
leapt,  however,  it  slipt  back  twenty-nine  ami   one-half  inches. 
Mr.  Butler  has  it  all  figured  out  that  every  time  this  unhappy 

hatrachian  did  twenty-nine  and  three-quarter  inches  of  lirst- 
class  leaping,  it  had  onlj  a  quarter  of  an  inch  gain  to  show  for  it. 
Tin  story  of  this  frog  reminds  the  humorist  of  the  man  who 
works  hard  to  sav<  $29  7".  and  then  puts  $29.50  of  it  into  a  fool 
investment.     I1  mite  "hot"  up  when  he  thinks  aboul  it. 

lb'  says  if  lii'  could  wrili'  an  article  thai  would  prevent  young 
men  from  making  foolish  investments  he  would  be  a  more  val- 
uable citizen  than  General  Pershing,  Woodrow  Wilson,  ami 
.1.  I'.  Morgan  rolled  into  one.  II-  suggests  that  the  average 
American  needs  a  fool-investmenl  prohibitory  law  as  much  as  a 
liquor-prohibition  law,  and   thai     the  old  sob  story  beginning 
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"Father,  dear  father,  come  home  with  me  now.''  never  hit  as 
mam.   people  as  would  a  song  going: 

Father,  dear  lather,  quit   buying  bum  stocks. 
Or  our  whole  caboodle  will  go  on  the  rocks. 

Tho  he  confesses  that  he  owns  four  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  slocks  not  worth  two  cents  per  ton,  Mr.  Butler  says  he  is 
on  the  "sucker  list."  He  admits  that  he  ought  to  be,  and 
leads  one  to  inter  that  the  reason  he  is  aot  is  thai  he  never 
boughl  a  share  of  "fake"  oil,  copper,  or  silver  mine  stocks.  He 
he  has  been  verj  particular  aboul  investing  only  in  "legit- 
imate" enterprises.  In  The  Auk  run,.  Magazine  (Ne^  York) 
be  elucidates  his  invesl tnent  me1  hods: 

I  do  not  buy  stocks  from  smooth-tongued  strangers  who  come 
with  four-page  prospectuses  of  the  Evaporated  Squashbug  Oil 

(' pany   or    the   United   Washout-Fishgill   Copper  Company. 

1  send  them  away  with  scorn,  and  wait  for  a  close  personal 
friend  to  sting  me  to  death  with  stock  of  the  J.  O.  Whiffenpoof 
Company  of  New  York,  which  manufactures  aluminum  corsel 
bones,  or  something  else  thai  nobody  want-  any  more. 

It  is  a  greal  deal  pleasanter  to  be  stung  to  death  by  a  per- 
sonal friend.       lie  can   Sting  so  much   deeper. 

I  am  not  so  particular  when  it  comes  1o  lending  money. 
1  lend  money  to  absolute  strangers;  bu1  I  buy  stocks  onlj  from 
close  personal  friend-  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost  confidence, 
who  tell  me  they  have  invested  in  the  stocks  they  wish  to  sell 
tne  and  that  i hey  have  come  to  me  because  I  am  a  friend  and 
they  wish  to  do  me  a  favor,  i  am  always  willing  to  accepl  a 
favor,  hut  1  wish  my  friends  would,  sometime,  sill  tne  some 
stocks  that  did  not.  immediately  droop  like  a  wilted  petunia. 

The  oilier  da;,  a  man  who  had  bought  one  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  Liberty    bonds  mentioned  the  fact,  to  me  and  said  he 

was  pretty  sore  because  they  were  selling  at  ninely-five  dollars 
on  I  he  Stock  Exchange.  I  looked  him  firmly  in  the  eye  and 
said:  "You  poor  goof,  you  don't,  know  when  you  are  well  off. 
Your  bond  is  paying  you  1  '  (  per  cent.,  and  when  it  is  due  you 
will  <:<■!  one  hundred  dollars;  and  if  you  sell  il  now  you  will  otih 
lose  five  dollars,  and  you  can  charge  thai  up  to  your  patriotism 
account  and  swell  out  your  chesl  for  the  resl  of  your  life;  hut 
you  ought    to  see  some  of  the  investments  I  own." 

"Are  the>   low'."'  he  asked. 

"If  they  got  any  lower."  I  said,  "they  would  come  up  on  the 
oiler  side,  in  China  or  somewhere." 

"  What  are  i  hej  quoted?  " 

"I  haven'1  seen  the  paper  this  morning,"  I  told  him,  "but  if 
the-,  are  quoted  ii  would  be  among  i he  Bolshevik  activities  or 
ot lar  outrages." 

I  le  smiled. 

"I  know  what  you  mean."  he  said.  "I  have  a  COUple  of 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Mexican  rubber-plantation  stock 
■hi    I  ii-.  d  i  o  line  a  trunk  with  because  wall-paper  is  so  expensive 

-nice  t  he  war." 

As  he  now   seemed  to  be  in  a  cheerful  mood.  1  said,  brightly 

and   in  my  businesslike  lone: 

"I'll  i  ell  you  w  hat  I'll  do!  I'll  trade  you  my  three-thousand- 
dollar  -I.  ii.  Whiffenpoof  Companj  of  \ew  York  stock  and  my 
one-thousand-dollar    Imperial    Sawdusl    Cheese   stock   for  your 

ote  -hundred-dollar    Libertx     bond,    and     throw     in    a    u'ood-as-new 

•  i  t.hi    Rise    Decline,  and  Fall  of  the  A,- tec  Empire,  in  twenty- 
four  \  olumes .  half  roi ." 

What    do   you    think    1    am'.'      Think    I'm   crazy?"    he  said. 

Mi  Butlei  ■' ■  he  likes  to  think  of  dollars  as  wheat  some- 
thing thai  .  ;  □  bi  UBed  to  ii  '.mi  hie  \o  man.  he  pom'-  out , 
d(  irou  "I  growing  a  crop  of  wheat  would  sow  it  on  a  friend's 
fin  rool  merel\  because  the  friend  hail  an  idea  that  wheal  on  a 
Mn    roof   -hould    produce   diamonds.      Then    why    should    one   try 

i eiea-.     hi-    dollars  bj    handling   them    in   a   fashion   equally 

absurd?     The  humorisl   opines  there  are  enough  "no-account, 
absolutely    defunel   stocks  and  bond-  owned  by   Americans  to 

reach   from    the  south  ••     I    eon     i    ..l    Wall   Street    and    Broadway 
to    Mount    Copernicus  on   the  moon,   wrap  around   the  mountain 

three  nine-,  ami  then  reach  back  to  New   York  again."     In  his 
own  case  he  says  the  amount  of  coin  he  has  frittered  awaj  on 

h      and    bonds    "that    immediately    vol    the    pip."    phis    what 

he  has  wasted  on  "article-  <>f  value  onlj  to  idiots  and  the  feeble- 
minded," would  send   his  children  through  college,   paj    for  a 

trip  around  'he  world,  and  endow  a  bed  in  a  hospital.     Further: 

I  luv  a  keen  -en-,  of  humor,  but  I  have  not  vet  been  able 
to  laugh  whin   1   think  ol  twelve  dollars  per  year  for  a 

posit  box  in  which  to  keep  :i   wad  ol    Stocks  that   no  bank 
would   lend    me   ten   c  nl  -  . 


But  I  have  grown  wiser  as  I  have  "grown  older.  There  were 
years  and  years  when  any  friend  who  came  to  me  with  an  opti- 
mistic  disposition  and  an  engraved  stock  certificate  could  take 
my  money  awaj  from  me,  but  of  late  I  have  become  as  callous 

as    a    lllllle'-    heel. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  friend  wrote  offering  me  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime.  1  had  ever}  reason  in  the  world  to  have  faith  in 
his  business  ability,  because  b<  nine  wrote  a  story  and  asked 
me  to  criticize  it.  which  1  did.  He  immediately  gave  up  story  - 
writing.  Later  he  wrote  a  sorl  of  guide  to  good  English,  which 
I  criticized,  and  which  lie  could  no1  sill,  h  can  be  seen  that  he 
was  deeply  indebted  to  me.  and  I  was  not  surprized  when  he 
telephoned  me  and  said  he  was  sorry,  but  that  he  had  given 
up  literature  and  was  going  to  Oklahoma  to  investigate  oil 
properties.  1  thought  he  was  probably  one  of  those  ungrateful 
cusses  who  would  immediately  forgel  till  the  favors  I  had  done 
him;    but  this  was  doing  him  an  injustice. 

lie  had  hardly  reached  Oklahoma  when  he  wrote  me  a  long 
letter  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  saying  he  had  little  expected 
to  be  abl<  to  repay  my  many  kindm  sses  so  soon,  because  he  had 
inn  dared  to  hope  to  discover  any  oil  properties  of  vast  po-si- 
bililies  so  quickly,  but  that  by  the  meresl  chance  he  had  hit  upon 
a  group  of  oil  properties  that  would,  so  to  speak,  make  the 
('otint  of  Monte  Cristo's  wealth  look  like  one-third  of  a  can- 
celed two-cent  stamp.  Because  of  my  extreme  kindness  to  hint 
he  was  writing  me,  in  order  that  I  might  pick  up  a  good  lot  of 
-lock  before  some  one  else  got  it. 

Now,  1  have  not  the  slightesl  doubt  of  the  honesty  and  g i 

intentions  of  this  friend.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  stock  he 
mentioned  will  jump  from  the  price  he  offered  it  at  to  one 
hundred  times  as  much,  but  it  can  jump  until  it  i-  blue  in  the 
face,  for  till  I  care.  ]  don'f  ki  ow  ;rytkiig  about  the  oil  busi- 
ness; I  don't  know  that  my  friend  could  learn  till  about  it  in  a 
couple  of  weeks,  a  ml  I  don't  know  thai  those  who  do  know 
about  it  ever  really  know   anything  about  it. 

The  minute  I  got  that  friend's  letter  I  reached  for  my  check- 
book and  wrote  a  check  for  my  last  month's  grocery  bill.  I 
made  no  difference  to  me  how  high  his  oil  -lock  was  destined 
lo  jump.  I  know  mighty  well  that  a  well-frog  that  jumps 
twenty-nine  and  three-quarter  inches  and  slid*  s  back  twenty- 
nine  and  one-half  inches  only  gets  ahead  one-quarter  inch  per 
jump,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  any  friendly  advised  invest- 
ments  slide  me  back  any  more  of  those  twenty-nine  and  one-half 
inch  slides.  I  am  trying  to  resign  my  membership  in  the  Greal 
American  Order  of  Backsliding  Will-Frogs. 

Mr.  Butler  says  his  remarks  and  advice  do  not  apply  to 
people  who  rush  in  and  buy  wildcat  -locks  designed  only  for 
suckers.  "The  man  who  buys  thai  trash  is  not  a  well-frog,  he 
is  a  plain  and  unadulterated  jackass."  The  humorist  empha- 
sizes the  point  thai  he  is  trying  to  warn  only  the  fellow  who  ia 
likely  to  be  inveigled  info  investment  h\  a  bosom  friend.  When 
ihe  temptation  lo  invest  presents  itself,  he  suggests  thai  the 
prospective  victim  should  follow  one  of  the  two  following  pit 

First,  ask  your  banker,  or  any  banker,  what  he  thinks  of  the 
proposed  in\  est  menl .  or. 

Secondly,  send   the  money   to  me. 

If  you  send  the  money  to  me  I  will  send  you.  by  return  instil. 
registered,  one  share  of  .1.  o.  Whiffenpoof  Company  of  New 
York  cumulative  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  for  every  hundred 
dollar-  you  -etui,  and  I  will  guarantee  thai  it  i-  not  worth  a  cent 
This  will  relieve  you  of  all  worry.  You  will  know,  immediately, 
that  \oti  have  boughi  a  lemon,  and  you  will  not  have  io  wonder 
w!i\  the  dividends  do  not  come,  because  you  will  know  fp 
the  first   that  you  are  not  going  to  urel  any. 

If  you    are   going   to    make   the   kind   of  investment    you   prob" 
ablj    will    make.    I    might    as   well    have   >our  money   as  an} 
else.      I   am  now    in  a  position   to  treat   monej   in  a  kindly  and 
hospitable    manner,    and    1    guarantee    not    to    let    it    get    a' 
I  roil  i   in.  . 

Perhaps  you  are  a  man  earning  an  income  of  five  thousand 
dollar-  per  year  and  can  save  one  thousand  dollars  per  year  by 
ihe  most  heroic  efforts.  Perhaps  you  earn  more  than  that,  or 
less  than  that,  and  save  more  or  less.  Whatever  the  amount 
you  may  be  able  to  save  for  investment,  take  a  hunch  from  my 
experience,  ami  before  you  "invest"  go  to  your  banker,  or  any 
banker,  and  a-k  him  this  question  regarding  the  stock  or  bond 
you  propose  lo  huv  :    "  I  low  much  w  ill  \  our  bank  lend  me  on  it'.' 

\i  )■'■.-.  nt  mo-i  banks  will  lend  90  per  cent,  of  the  listed  value 
of  Liberty  bonds  and  80  ]«er  cent,  of  the  listed  value  of  other 
Stoi  I  -  and  bonds.  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
th'  -■  N  mi  will  know  what  to  think  of  the  proposed  investment, 
then,  if  ihe  banker  says.  "My  dear  man.  ihis  bank  will  not  hud 
you  a  red  .-.  nl  on  the  insecurities  you  propose  to  buy."  and  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  that   i-  ju-t   what  he  will  say. 
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Hood  Tires  deliver  enough  extra 
mileage  to  put  this  part  of  your 
transportation  expense  back  on  a 
pre-war  basis. 

Any  Hood  dealer — at  the  sign  of  the  Red 
Man — can  provide  you  with 

Hood  Fabric  Tires — the  kind  that  sets  an 
exacting  standard  for  the  average  cord  to 
equal,  or 

Hood  Cord  Tires — unequalled  by  any  for 
speed,  size,  resiliency  and  uninterrupted 
service — 

Either  at  the  low-cost-per-mile  of  the  Quality 
Tire  of  America. 


i  una  nnmTS  (w\«rt 


S>V 


Watertown,   Mass. 

Hood  Red  Tubes  mal^e  even  Hood  7/ 
give  greater  mileage 
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JAMES  W.  GERARD  AS  MAN  AND 
CANDIDATE 

AMONG  THE  LEADING  DEMOCRATS  of  the  nation 
/-\  who  have  indicated  thai  they  would  not  be  averse  to 
-*•  -*-  residing  in  the  White  House  after  March  1,  1921,  prob- 
ably none  can  point  to  a  longer  list  of  activities  in  which  he  lias 
been  interested  at  one  time  or  another  than  can  James  W. 
■ard,  former  Ambassador  to  Germany.  Mr.  Gerard  started 
out  in  life  as  a  lawyer.  After  practising  for  some  years  he  be- 
came a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Then  Presidenl  Wilson  appointed  him  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
which  post  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  ticklish  jobs  i 
held  down  by  an  American  dip- 


lomat. In  between  times  b(  ha 
interested  himself  in  mining, 
and  lie  is  now  in  the  mining 
business  with  his  brother-in-law, 
wit  h  extensive  holdings  in  Mexi- 
co. We  are  told  thai  he  has 
also  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  farming,  his  wife  having  in- 
herited a  large  stock-farm  in 
Montana.  By  way  of  avoca- 
tion. Mr.  Gerard  lias  taken  an 
active  interest  in  polities  ever 
since  leaving  college,  and  For 
more  t han  ten  years  he  served 
in  the  New  York  National 
(  hiard,  w  here  he  at  lained  t  he 
rank  of  Major.  By  far  the 
most  strenuous  pari  of  his 
career,  however,  was  (he  time 
he  served  as  Ambassador  to 
Germany.  UN  services  during 
this  period  involved  many  duties 
not  usually  considered  incum- 
benl  upon  an  ambassador.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  ( lerard  found 
it  necessary  to  eject  from  the 
Embassj  a  fanatic  w  ho  shouted 
"he  would  like  to  hang  Bryan 
higher  t han  1  taman  and  Wilson 
a  foot  higher."  The  perplexities 
of  his  job  increased  as  t  he  ten- 
sion grew  between  his  own 
country    and    Germany.      The 

spiril  in  which  Mr.  Gerard  met  attacks  upon  himself  and  his 
country  is  well  illustrated  b\  his  famous  reply  to  Zimmermann, 
of  the  German  Foreign  Oilier,  to  the  effecl  that  America  had 
1,000  lamp-posts  on  which  to  hang  the  500,000  reservists 
in  America  who.  Zimmermann  declared,  would  ris<  against  the 
United  l         ■  nniciit     in     c-i  l     i  man-Amerii 

hoatilit  ■        Siie-c    coming  oul    for  the   Democratic  nomination 
for   President,   Mr.   Gerard   ha  i    himself   in   favor  of  the 

League     Of      Natioi  B     long     step     toward     the    common 

brotherhood     of    man.'       lie     also  "a    reconstruction 

policy     calculated    to     preserve     America    and     American    com- 
;st    the  world."     Il<    i     opposed   to  some  of  the 
method-   employed    to   combal    radicalism    in    this   country.      He 
holds,  for  instance,  thai   "the  New    York  Asseml  fusal  t<> 

■   u   ■    Sociali  the  biggesl  mistakes  ever  made." 

And    he    "hates"    w  lu-k.v         bioin    the    national    headquarter-    of 

Mr   <  lerard  we  art  hed  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  cat 

from  which  we  quo 

James  \\     Gerard,    Democratic  candidate  Tor  Presidenl    and 

Ambassador  to  Germany   for  four  tntil  the  1  nited  States 

entered    the    world-wat              bori  \      \   .    Uigusl 
25,  186 

He  i-    of  p  lib  fa '  her  of  t  he  same  name 

i  in  \ew   5  randfather,  J      es  W. 

trd,  the  first,  opened  tl  1812  where  the  pres< 


I 

A    VERSATILE    DEMOCRATIC   CANDIDATE 

James  \\    Gerard,  former  Ambassador  to  German j  and  candidate 

the   Democratic    Presidential   nomination,  lias   been  a  lawyer 
soldier,  .indue  ambassador,  farmer,  miner,  and  author. 


Jane  s  \V.  Gerard  is  now  practising  with  the  firm  of  Scott, 
(lerard  &.  Bowers.  Hi-  grandfather,  whose  name  he  bears,  was 
the  son  of  an  emigranl  from  Scotland.  His  mother's  father  was 
Benjamin  P.  Angel,  lawyer,  surrogate  in  western  New  York,  and 
Minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway.  Her  grandfather,  Captain 
Horatio  Jones,  was  captured  during  the  Revolutionary  War  by 
the  Seneca  Indians,  lie  w  as  ado]>  ted  into  the  tribe  and  became 
chief  of  the  Howe  clan  of  the  Seneca  nation.  Mr.  Gerard's 
lather's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Increase  Sumner,  three  times 
( rOA  ernor  of  Massaehusel  ts. 

Mr.  Gerard  attended  public  and  private  schools,  graduated 
from  Columbia  University,  and  remained  another  year  then 
obtain  a  degree  of  M.A.  from  the  school  of  Political  Science. 
Ill  health  forced  him  to  lose  a  year  in  college,  which  time  hi 
spent  iii  Colorado,  where,  to  use  his  own  words,  "Thanks  to 
the   wonderful  climate.   I    was  restored   to  health  and  learned  to 

know  th<  people  of  the  Rockies." 

lie   look   up  the   practise 
law    immediately    after    he    was 
admitted    to    the    bar,  and 
senior  member  of  '  he  firm  es 
lished  by  his  grandfather 
lie  resigned  in   1907  to  beconu 
Justice  of  i  he  Supreme  ( !ouri  of 
the  state  of  New    York     Tie 
firm's  practise  was  g<  neral,  and 
anion);    the     famous     cast  S    it: 
which  Mr.  (lerard  was  eng 
was  the  figfit  of  the  N< -w  5 
World  to  -a  v  e  many  franc] 
from    a   ^ral>  and    the  litigatioi 
growing  out  of  the  murder  of  the 
Texas    millionaire,    William   K 
Rice. 

During  thai  period  h< 
in     the     New     York     National 
( ruard  more  than  ten  years 
tering  asa  private  in  the  Si 
Regimenl  and  ascending  to 
rank     of     Major    on    the     : 
Brigade  Staff.     His  experience* 
in    the    militia    were   many   and 
v  aided  and  lie  made  an  >  m  iabl< 
record. 

When  the  panic  of  1907  - 
the  country;  Mr.  <  lerard  ■ 
director    of  the    Kniekerboek  r 
Trust   ( Jompany.     He  wa- 
llow ever,  one  of    the  < 
committee    who    managed 
company's  affairs,  bul    In    wai 
one  of  the  directors  who   - 
scribed  a  fund  and  put  the  : 
tution  on  it-  feet,  after  pi 
all  depositors  in  full  with  ii 
est.     The   Attorney-General  ol 
N.  w     York    in  his  report 
Mr.   Gerard  the  complimenl    of  saying  that  the  restoration 
the  ";    was  largely  due  bo  his  efforts. 

lie  plunged  activelj  into  politics  as  soon  as  he  left  collegi 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee  in  x 
York  for  a  time.     His  election  to  the  Ne\*  York  Supreme   B 
was  a  reward  for  his  untiringly  effective  efforts  for  thi 
and    for    the    wide    reputation    he    had    built    for    himself   in 
profession.      Hi-    conduct     and    wisdom    as    Justice    mad.'    him 
nationally  famous.     After  he  had  served  five  and  one-hall 
Presidenl  Wilson  appointed  him  Ambassador  to  Germany. 
B<  sidi  -  i  ngaging  in  law,  he  has  extensive  mining  interests 
i-  now   in  the  mining  business  with  his  brother-in-law,  Man 
Daly,  Jr.,  son  of  th<  lat<   Marcus  Daly,  of  Montana.     Theircom- 
panies   have  only   live  stockholders  and   have  been  success 
Their  largest  enterprise    is  in  M<  xieo,  and  because  of  thai  Mr. 

ard  was  in    1910  appointed  h>    Presidenl   William  Howi 
Taft  on  a  commission  to  \  isil  M<  \i<  o. 

The  occasion  was  the  Mexican  cent,  nnial.and  the  others  on  the 

commission  were  the  late  Harrison  <  In  j  ( >1  is, of  the  Los  Ang<  lea 

.  and  I      \    RooTc,  ol   th<    Pittsburg  Dispatch.     Mr.  (.-rani 

learned  Spanish  so  that   he  could  the  more  easilj   converse  with 

the  Mexicans,  and   when    he  delivered  his  speech    he  gave  ll 

inish,  to  the  delighl  of  his  auditors.  In  1917,  when  he  was 
in  rouU  from  Germany  to  America,  after  his  recall  when  dip- 
lomatic relations  were  severed  with  Germany.  Mr.  Gerard  p 
through  Spain,  where  he  made  many  friend-  among  Spanish 
notables,  including  King  Alfonso,  with  his  engaging  personality 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Mr  Gerard  knows  considerable  aboul  farming,  too.     Hiswife, 
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The  Atmosphere  of  the 

Home 

cleaned  by  the 

ELECTRIC 
SWEEPER-VAC 

li  iih    Motor  Driven   Brush 

is  unique.     Anyone  stepping  into  such  .1  home 
notices  the   BRIGHTER,    FRESHER    and 

CLEANER  appearance  of  the  rugB  and  tapestr) 
there. 

The   ELECTRIC    SWEEPER-VAC'S    correctlj 

speeded   MOTOR  DRIVEN   BRUSH  combined 
with  powerful  suction  is  responsible  for  such 

an  alnio>phere. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Vacuum  Cleaner  with 
THAT  LEVER,  and  have  the  dealer  >li<>\\  you 
how  it  places  at  your  instanl  command  in  one 
machine  the  two  accepted  types  of  Vacuum 
Cleaners  now  on  ilu*  market. 

]\<  rite  for  the   most   elaborate  booh  cut   written  on 
Vacuum  Cleaners.      It"   free! 


isk  for  the 
V  acuiim  Cleaner 

with   Tluit    Lever 


I 


PNEUVAC  COMPANY 

WORCESTER,       Dept  I        M  \--\<  III  -I  I  I- 


LECTRIC 


WEEPER- 


< 


WIT/f  MOTOR  DP/VEN  BRUSH 
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TRUCKS 


I  'WD  Trucks  possess  all  of  the 
qualifications  for  the  every-day 
job,  and,  in  addition,  a  reserve 
capacity  for  operation  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  ordinary  trucks.  It 
is  the  one  truck  that  meets  com- 
pletely all  the  hauling  require- 
ments of  the  three-ton  trucking 
range,  but — outside  of  this — in 
the  final  analysis  of  owners'  rec- 
ords, its  big,  outstanding,  proved 
feature  is  economy. 

A  new  catalog  showing  it  at  work 
in  many  lines  of  business  and  de- 
scribing its  simple- mechanism  in 
detail  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

Clintonville,   Wisconsin  W*& 

±1 


Lake  Cou  her  Co.,    th    na,  I'la., 

says:  >er   spending   something        > 

•i  other  tin,  ks,  we  tried  out 
the  I'll  i ).  The  first  month  our  saving  in 
labor  a/or, 


who  was  Mary  Daly,  daughter  of  Marcue  Daly,  inherited  a  -hare 
in  a  lar^c  slock  and  farm  enterprise  in  Montana  at  her  fathi 
death,  and  this  forced  him  to  study  farming  exhaustively.     H( 
declares  thai  one  of  his  firsi  discoveries  iii  agriculture  was  the 
great  need  of  a  better  system  of  distribution  for  farm  produ 
and  the  eliminaiion  of  the  middleman. 

In  1914,  while  lie  was  in  Germany,  h<  was  placed  Oil  the  pri- 
maries in  the  New  York  Senatorial  contest.  He  defeated  I 
lin  1).  Roosevelt,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  bj  about 
en  thousand  votes.  In  the  election  lie  ran  ahead  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  bu1  was  defeated  with  the 
rest  of  ihc  Democratic  ticket  in  that  (lection. 

Mr.  Gerard  was  sent  to  Germany  th<  year  before  the  K 
plunged  the  world  into  the  most  colossal  tragedy  of  all  history, 
and  it  fell  to  him  to  exemplify  t he  neutrality  i hat  America  main- 
tained from  August,  1914,  until  we  went  into  th<  conflict  on 
the  side  of  humanity.  People  of  all  nations  who  were  caught 
in  tin  maelstrom  in  Germany  thai  followed  the  outbreak  of  the 

war  turned  to  the  American  Ambassador  to  extricate  them  from 

their  trying  position. 

Alter  Belgium  and  northern  France  had  been  ravaged  l>y  the 
German  invaders,  Ambassador  Gerard,  working  with  Herbert 

( '.    Hoover  and   others,   labored   ceaselessly   to  aid    the  sufferi 
the  women  and  children,  the  aged,  the  siek,  and  injured  who  were 
left  Btarving  and  destitute  in  the  wake  of  the  German  advances. 

tie  also  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  German  prison- 
oamps  where  the  soldiers  of  the  nations  that   were  later  to  be 

America's  Allies  were  subjected   to  inhuman   treatment. 

What  he  himself  and  his  aids  endured  during  the  period  of 
the  war  before  America,  entered  beggars  description.  As  IS  well 
known,  there  were  thousands  of  German  sympathizers  in  Amer- 
ica, before  we  joined  the  Allies,  many  of  whom  were  radical  to 
the  point  of  un-Aniericanisiri.  But  the  most  violent  of  those  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  American  pro-Germans  who  win 
in  Germany.  There,  under  the  insidious  influence  of  the  (ier- 
inan  militaristic  monarch  and  his  supporters,  the  American 
pro-German  agitators  literally  howled  their  rage  al  their  own 
country  because  they  thought  the  United  States  favored  (ier- 
tnany's  enemies.  They  Hayed  President  Wilson,  scored  Secre- 
tary Bryan,  even  slurred  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  when  Am- 
bassador Gerard  refused  to  heed  their  un-American  biddings,  they 
threatened  him,  and  there  were  times  when  his  life  was  in  grave 
danger. 

An  idea  of  what  he  was  forced  to  undergo  can  be  glimpsed 
from    his  diary,   portions  of  which  are  reproduced   in    his   book, 

"Pace  to  Pace  with  Kaiserism."     One  passage  reads: 

"One  of  my  attaches  has  broken  down  completely,  cries  when 
spoken  to;  living  in  a  fiercely  hostile  atmosphere  is  not  agreeable, 
and  I  wonder  how  long  the  rest  of  us  can  hold  om." 

Mr    Gerard,  probably  more  clearly  than  any  other  American. 

ised  Hie  hostility  toward  America  that    was  in  Oernianv    and 

that    the   Kaiser  tried   to  hide,   hoping  to  keep  out    of   war  with 

America    until    he   could    dispose   of    the    Allies.      The    American 

Ambassador  was  intrigued  and  plotted  against,  libeled  and  ridi- 

■I.  and  his  every  move  was  dogged  by  German  spies. 

Upon  liis  return  to  this  country,  Mr.  Gerard,  after  reporting 
to  President  Wilson  at  Washington,  resumed  the  practise  of  law. 
During  the  war  he  participated  in  many  patriotic  and  charitable 
drives  and  delivered  speeches  all  over  the  United  state-. 

Mr    Gerard  speaks  French,  Spanish,  and  German   fluently. 

He  neither  smokes,  chews,  nor  drinks,  and  be  abhors  a  vile 
story.  He  says  with  unmistakable  pride  that  in  all  his  busim 
dealings  he  has  never  speculated.  He  IS  a  lover  of  drama  and 
sports,  plays  tennis,  swims,  and  admits  that  horseback-riding 
is  his  hobby.  He  maintains  a  summer  resort  for  poor  boys  at 
Rockland    bake,    New     York,    and    his    benefactions    amount    to 

thousands  of  dollars  annually.     He  is  a   regularly  confirmed 

member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  a  member  of 
Ihc  Church  (Midi  of  New  York. 

Throughout  his  life  he  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
America's  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  has  traveled  exten- 
sively, and  is  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  tin-  statesman 

of  the  Old  World.     He  has  a  wonderfully  pleasing  personality, 

an  abundance  of  ever-present  good  humor,  i-  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, both  with  a  large  and  small  "D,"  and  i<  Lretiorally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  America's  most  outstanding  and   useful  citizens. 

In  announcing  his  candidacy.  Mr.  Gerard  made  it  plain  that 
he  would  not  run  if  President  Wilson  is  put  forward  for  another 
term.  "  1  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear."  his  announcement 
ran,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  "that  there  can  be  no 
political  rivalry  between  President  Wilson  and  myself.  In  a 
telegram  which    1  sent    to    the   chairman    of    the    South    Dakota 

H-inocraiic  state  Committee,    1    pointed   out    distinctly   that 

should  President  Wilson  decide  to  seek  a  third  term.  1  would 
withdraw  my  name.      If  he  doesn't.  1  will  stay  in  the  race." 


///<     I, hints     l>m<^t    fot      \j,nl    /,.    1'tjd  SI 

JIOW    COMMISSION  GOVERNMEN1    WORKS 

l\    B1  II  \l.o 

TROUBL  '1111 

nil  circ  ■ 

completi 

Lincoln   St<  ff(  n-    bad   prod 

ShaiiM    of   th(     ' 

York,  v,n  h  r-  Tamn  Ha 

with  its   lo  publican   Ring,  nor  t ! 

v.  ho 

qui  n'  I;.  I    in    1 1  municipal 

remi  di<  b  propoa  i  for  t  he  graft,  ineffii 

w  Inch  s< ,  m,  d  to  fl< 

the  mo-t   wide-spread  and  Bolid  approval 

1  he   idea     W  hich   ainc  d   at     pl.o  r 

a  few  officials   a  more  <,r  less  lengthy  trj  , 

largest  eitj  I  hat  ha-  in.  d  t  hi    plan  B 

iii    a    recnt    number   of    Ti 
gives  a  painstaking  and  d<  tailed  i 
new    system.      His  conclusion,   b,    and   Li- 
able to  the  commission   plan,  and    even   tho  In 
weaknesses,  all  of  them,  in  hi- 
lt   is    notable    that    th.     Buffalo   char',  r.    in    - 

charters  of  some  ol  hi  r  ci1  i< 

not   provide  for  the  recall.     '  I  am  glad 

v  ision  for  t  he  recall  in  our  .-!,  k. 

is  impossible  for  an  .  secutive  to  do  his  dufr 

besl  judgmenl .  wit h  courage  and  .  u<  rgj .  t 

pcopl..  and  in   almost   anv  crisis  a  largi   element   w  i 

with    the   course    which    he    tl 

would  simply  tend  to  keep  an  executivi    in  constant  drea 
campaign.     This  paralyzes  yil  action  and  proi  on- 

tinual  political  turmoil." 
Taking   up   Buffalo's   experiment   from    the   !■■ 

Mayor  « rite-: 

111    November.    1914,    tic-    people   Of    Buffalo   ado; 

mission  form  of  government  by  a  very  large  majority        ; 

terms  of  our  charter  the  Ma;,  or  is   made  thi  of 

public  safety  ami  the  departm-  utfi  Ol    poli 

given  to  him.  while  the  remaining  city  <1<  partmen 

to  four  other  commissi)  inciL      i 

nominal  ion-  are  made  in  a  non-part  i/.an  primary    I 

fore  election.     There  may  be  any  number  of  candid.. 

primary,  but   after  the  primary    there  are  onlj    I 

candidal.  a  a-  t  here  are  vacancies  to  b*    filled,  and  thes         idi- 

dates  are  chosen  from  those  having  tin   li 

in  the  primary. 

I  ndor  our  (barter   then    is   no  difficulty   in   pla 
blame.     Bach  commissioner  is  reeponsibli    f"r  tl 
department.     The  council  can  acl  witl 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  danger  of  any  thing  undesirab 
through  without  opportunity  for  public  discussion.     T 
will  not  permit  anv  action  affecting  rial  rigl 

unless  the  resolution  bv    which  it   i-  to  b.    acconi] 
on  the  table  for  thirty  d  During  that  pen.-.! 

be  tiled  requiring  the  council  to  rescind  it 
not   do  so.   to  submit    the  matter  in  question 
During  the  four  years  that  our  chart 
the  righl  to  appeal  to  a  refen  udum  hi 

one  occasion  only,  when  an  appeal  was 
the  decision  of  the  city  council  1. 
pans   a  si\-e.  nt  fare  during  1  he  p.  riod  • 
thereafter.     While  this  public 
the  council  is  no  doubt  both  wi»    ai  ■' 
the  council   arc   v .  : 

any  proposition  i-  broughl  for-. 

the  coun.il  ha-  alw 

tunitj  for  the  opposition  lo  1 

slight,  -t  ib-po- 

deliberatiod  and  .  i 

It  is  an  easj   mat  U  r  foi 

the  entire  coun.il  attends  c\  <  r\   hi 

body  <  \  i  r>   W<  dnosda> 

Friday    afternoon,     public  bearingi 

meetings  and  onlv    on  i  » 

e;iv  en  at   tin    council  i!  nd  but   > 
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hearing  in  order  to  make  his  views  known  to  th<  council.  Lei 
me  give  an  example  of  what  the  council  can  do  in  an  emergency. 
The  health  commissioner  asked  Cor  a  conference  with  its  members 
at  the  time  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  He  me1  with  the  com- 
missioners at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  pointed  out  tin 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  explained  the  need  of  an  addi- 
tional hospital.  He  asked  for  tin  use  of  an  old  high  school  to 
Im  converted  into  a  temporary  one.  He  was  told  to  go  ahead, 
and  that  the  commissioners  would  back  him  in  every  way,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  appropriation.  Bj  eleven  o'clock  of  that 
same  morning  employees  from  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Department  <»f  Parks  and  Public  Buildings  were  al  work 
converting  the  high  school  into  a  temporarj  hospital.  At  four 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  or  within  thirty  hours  from  tin 
time  that  the  head  of  the  Depariment  of  Health  went  into  con- 
ference with  the  council,  the  lirsi  influenza  patient  was  taken 
into  l  he  temporary  hospital. 

A  distinct  advantage  of  the  commission  form  of  government 
is  that  it  combines  in  the  council  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive- powers.  If  any  one  of  t  he  commissioners  requires  an  amend- 
ment, to  the  ordinances  which  is  hut  i  he  name  for  t  he  municipal 
laws  -for  the  proper  conduct  <>f  his  department,  he  submits  the 
ordinance  which  he  desires  to  the  council.  lie  explain-  the 
necessity  for  it s  enact  men t .  defends  it  againsl  criticism,  and  vo 
in  favor  of  its  passage.  If  an  appropriation  is  needed,  the  same 
course   is  followed.      The   head   of   the  depariment    has   the   right 

to  explain  and  defend  before  his  fellow  legislators  the  necessity 
of  any  legislative  action  affecting  his  depariment.  This  is  an 
immense  aid  in  the  executive  work  of  any  department. 

From  his  own  experience  in  Buffalo,  writes  .Mayor  Muck,  he 
lias  decided  thai  for  efficient,  prompt,  and  responsible  govern- 
ment there  is  nothing  better  than  a  combination  of  legislative 
and  executive  aut hority.  All  British  democracies,  he  points  out. 
have  this  combination  of  legislative  and  executive  authority 
vested  in  the  same  men.  in  their  parliaments,  and  the  suit,  - 
of  commission  government  will  do  much  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  public  t  hat  t  here  is  no  danger,  and  there  are  many  advan- 
tages, in  the  union  of  executive  and  legislative  power.  He  contin- 
taking  up  some  other  instances  that  illustrate  his  points: 

Our  commissioners  are  quite  willing  to  spend  money  to  bring 
about  improvements  in  the  conduct  of  any  department.  For 
example,  soon  after  the  new  government  look  office  it  appro- 
priated nearly  stilt. olio  to  install  a  better  and  more  scientific 
method  of  assessment.  A-  a  resull  of  this  work,  in  four  years' 
time,  si  77.(  it  it  i.doo  ha-  l.een  added  to  the  total  assessed  value 
of  real  estate.  This  has  increased  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the 
city.  It  has  inflicted  hardship  on  no  one  because  the  assess- 
ments are  now  based  on  actual  and  careful  measurements  and 
surveys,  and  thus  are  impartial.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
city  to  have  the  best  of  credit  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
This  was  a  time  when  many  cities  suffered  distinct  financial  dis- 
tress, but  Buffalo  has  been  in  an  easy  and  comfortable  position. 
It  is  safe  io  say  that  if  the  war  had  nol  upsel  economic  condi- 
tions our  city  government  would  have  been  able  to  show  a  \ 
remarkable  reduction  in  the  lax  r. 

Buffalo  orsare  nominated  by  the  Mayor  and  confirmed 

by  the  council  and  serve  during  good  behavior.  It  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  elective  method.  No  taxpayer  seeking 
concessions  '-an  threaten  reprisal  at  tin  end  <>f  an  assessor's  term 

for  failure  to  be  a  l; I  fellow.     The  assessors  know  thai  a-  li 

as  thej    do  their  duty  they  a  because  no  commissioner 

would  dai  the  dismissal  of  any  one  of  them  without 

id  cause. 

The  pi.  nublic  business  upon  the  Mayor  of  a  commis- 

n-governed  oitj   of  500,000  inhabitant-  i-  very  heavj 
council  must  hold  sessions  which  occupy  at  hast  two  afternoons 
of  every   week.     I'   also  meets  a-  a   board  of  trustees  for  the 
school,  police,  and  Fire  departments  pen -ion  fund-.     These  mi 
ings  often   involve   bearings.     Then   then  ings 

from  tune  io  time  upon  matters  of  importance.  There  are  about 
1,800  men  in  'he  Police  and  Fire  departments,  and  all  trial-  tor 
violations  of  tie  .   ,   departments  must  be  heard 

the  Mayor  or  members  of  the  council  whom  he  max  design 
but,  through  a  subdivi  ness  of  our  council  through 

its  own  members,  a-  a  m  fact,  the  Mayor  sits  in  all  of 

the  trials  and  reports  hi-  finding  to  the  other  members  of  the 
council.     Then-  are  marl  10  employees  directly  under  the 

Mayor,  and  w  here  I  here  are  so  many  I  hen  an  constantly  a  num- 
ber of  new  appointments  to  be  made.  There  are  changes  from 
"He  position  io  another      Tl  many  people  who  wish  to 

the  Mayor  in  behalf  ol   friends  who  an    affected  by  tl 
changes.     There  are  ques  olicy  about   which  oiti- 

ish   to  talk  to  the   Mayoi  .re  contracts     o  bi 

looked  into  for  the  purch  There  are  poll 


be  determined  and  settled  in  the  Police,  Health  and  Fire  depart- 
ments, and  also  large  questions  affecting  the  city  as  a  whole 
which  require  careful  consideration.  There  are  distinguished 
guests  visiting  the  city  who  are  to  be  received  and  there  art- 
many  conventions  io  be  welcomed  t«>  the  city.  There  are  ban- 
ind  social  occasions  of  various  kinds  which  the  Mayor  is 
expected  to  attend.  In  addition  to  these  matters  there  are  a 
host  of  citizens  who  feel  that  the  Mayor  is  their  last  resource 
and  that  he  should  be  accessible  to  them  at  all  times.  When 
in  doubt  what  to  do  they  wish  to  consult  'he  Mayor,  li  has 
been  necessary  for  me  to  take  the  number  of  my  residential  tele- 
phone out  of  the  book  in  order  to  have  any  peace  and  quiet  al 
home. 

Buffalo's  old  charter,  we  are  told,  provided  a  Federal  form  of 
government.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  was  composed  of  men 
elected  from  small  wards.  It  happened  from  time  io  lime  thai 
representatives  wore  chosen  io  that  board  who  had  so  strong  a 
persona]  following  in  their  districts  that  they  were  immune  to 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  the  rest  of  the  city.  They  \ 
eh-Med  at'ain  and  again  and  became  very  influential  in  the  city 
government. 

These  men.  says  the  Mayor,  wen  of  a  type  who  would  have 
been  rejected  by  the  city  at  large  if  the  opportunity  had  been 
offered.  'They  were  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  certain 
malign  forces  in  the  life  of  every  community  which  are  bound 
to  make  themselves  felt,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  local 
government."  These  force-  find  it  much  mori  difficult  io  make 
themselves  a  factor  under  the  commission  charier,  because,  to 
quote  the  Mayor: 

The  commissioners  are  men  of  a  diffen  n<  type  from  the  alder- 
men, and  are  extremely  s-osime  io  the  public  opinion  of  the 
city.  They  are  loath  io  antagonize  ihe  press,  so  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  influence  ex<  rcised  by  11  i-  out  of  propor- 
tion to  it-  stake  in  the  community.  It  happens  at  times,  how- 
ever, that  Ihe  press  doe-  not  represent  popular  opinion,  and  this 
is  particularly  true  before  an  election  when  the  candidates  an 
able  to  go  before  the  people  v.  ho  form  their  judgments  indepi  n- 
dently  of  ihe  press.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  was  given 
this  fall,  when  ihe  candidate  who  was  opposed  by  all  ihe  daily 
papers  received  the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  again  when 
an  increased  rate  of  fan-  for  the  street-car  company  was  sup- 
ported by  the  press,  but  was  defeated  in  the  referendum  by  a 
to-on<   vote. 

During  ihe  twenty-two  months  preceding  the  last  election 
t here  were  three  member-  of  the  city  council  who  generally  stood 
in  opposition  Io  ihe  Mayor  and  one  other  councilman,  on  im- 
portant questions  of  city  policy.  These  three  men  wore  respon- 
sible for  tin  course  which  the  city  government  took.  Two  of 
them  wire  candidates  for  reelection.  Only  one  of  them  was  BUC- 
sful,  ami  of  the  othei  candidates  the  two  who  promised  most 
explicitly  to  supporl  the  policies  advocated  by  the  Mayor  wen 
elected.  While  there  were  other  factors  in  the  campaign  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  indorsement  of  what  the  Mayor,  and 
the  councilman  who  stood  with  him.  tried  to  do. 

The  fact  that  there  were  three  couneilmen  generally  opposed 

to  tin    Max  ei-  had  a  far-i  eachim:  effect  in  the  management  of  the 

Police  and  Fire  departnu  nts,  w  hich  are  under  1  he  direction  of  th. 
Mayor.     Under  the  old  charter  the  discipline  of  these  depart- 
ments re-ted   with  the  fire  commissioners  and   ihe  police  com- 
missioners, w  ho  were  appointed  1>\  and  responsible  to  the  May 
In  .m  effort  to  reduce  ihe  number  of  board-  and  simplify 
citj  nmenl    the   present    charter   vests   the  duties  of   th< 

former  police    and  tin  commissioners  in  the  city  council.     Th« 
well-known   fact    thai    there   were   three  commissioners  hostile  to 

the  Ma  reated  a  feeling  in  the  police  and  Fire  departments 

that   the  thing  to  do  was  Io  appeal  to  the  council   from    ihe  deck 

-ion-  of  the  Mayor,  and  a-  'In  council  overruled  the  decisions 
of  ihe  Mayor  in  several  important  cases,  the  effect  was  bad  upon 
the  discipline  of  those  departments.  As  the  majority  of  the  new 
council  will  now  probably  bi  friendly  i<>  th<  Mayor  in  these  mat- 
this  situation  will  righl  itself.  Nevertheless,  the  Police  and 
Fire  departments  are  -cinimilitary  organizations  for  which  the 
Max  or  i-  responsible  under  the  charier.  SO  that  it  should  give 
the  Mayor  the  right  to  discipline  them,  and  the  men  should 
have  the  righl  of  appeal  to  the  court-  from  his  decisions,  to  1» 
protected  from  a  Mayor  who  might  attempt  to  make  political 
feinox  als. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  commission  form  of  government  is  a 
very  great  step  in  advance  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  to 
attain  successful  municipal  government.  The  men  elected  from 
the  city  at  large  are  more  representative  of  the  citizens  and 
their  ideals  and  aspirations  than  are  a  body  of  men  chosen  from 
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GOODYEAR  BELT 
8"6p/y  BLUE  STREAK 


.tit  1920.  by  TheGoo< 


20%  More  Production— and  the  G.  T.  M. 


A  quarter  turn  on  short  centers,  a  heavy  crown 
pulley,  and  the  presence  of  considerable  moisture 
where  the  belt  had  to  work,  kept  the  Iroquois 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  of  McKeever,  New 
York,  buying  a  new  belt  every  30  days  for  their 
rotary  screen  drive.  That  was  before  the  G.T.  M. 
— Goodyear  Technical  Man — analyzed  the  drive 
to  determine  what  belt  would  do  the  best  work 
and  last  the  longest  time  on  it. 

The  G.  T.  M.  based  his  recommendations  not 

on  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Goodyear  man  and 
had  belts  to  sell,  but  on  his  practical  knowledge 
of  belting  plus  a  careful  study  of  every  feature  of 
each  drive.  He  figured  in  all  the  factors  that 
affected  belt  performance  and  life — 30  horsepower 
to  be  transmitted,  a  drive  from  a  24-inch  pulley 
on  a  line  shaft  to  a  23j<-inch  pulley  on  the  rotary 
screen,  a  quarter  turn  on  short  centers- — only  8 
feet — a  speed  of  2,780  feet  per  minute,  and  a 
heavy  damp  prevailing  all  the  time. 

An  8-inch,  6-ply  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  met  the 

requirements.  Its  friction  surface  held  the.  pul- 
leys in  a  firm  grip  that  prevented  slippage  and 
transmitted  full  power.  Subjected  to  the  heavy 
moisture,  it  did  not  stretch.  To  the  severe 
strain  imposed  by  the  duty  on  the  quarter  turn 
it  responded  with  inbuilt  strength  and  flexibility. 


Four  Months  of  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  service — 
you  will  recall  that  previous  belts  wore  out  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  month — not  only  cut  belting  cost  by 
50%  but  also  established  an  operating  record  of 
20%  increase  in  production.  The  men  and  ma- 
chines were  going  on  with  their  work  instead  of 
waiting  while  the  rotary  screen  had  its  belt  taken 
up  again. 

A  plant  analysis  which  included  a  detailed  study 
of  every  drive  in  the  Iroquois  plant  was  made  at 
Supt.  Archie  Brown's  suggestion  when  theG.T.M. 
dropped  in  to  see  how  the  Goodyear  Blur 
Streak  was  working.  In  line  with  the  same 
scientific  method  of  conserving  and  utilizing  the 
full  energy  of  the  plant,  the  Company  has 
installed  Goodyear  Hose  and  Goodyear  Packing, 
confident  of  the  same  economical,  lonc-lr- 
service  from  them  as  from  their  Goodyear  belt. 

If  you  have  a  belt  problem,  involving  eitht 
single  drive  or  an  entire  plant,  there  is  something 
of  value  for  you  in  the  Goodyear  analysis  u: 
The  G.  T.  M.'s  time  and  experience  are  at  your 
command  without  charge.  If  he  specifies  a  Good- 
year product,  you  may  rely  on  its  ability  to  do 
more  and  better  work,  over  a  longer  period  of 
time,  at  lowest  final  cost. 


The  Goodyf.ar  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices    Throughout  the   Wot  LI 
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150,000  Homes  get 
Ruud  Hot  Water 
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HOT  WATER 


As  Essential  as  Lighting,  Heating 
and  Modern  Plumbing 


ANY  home  that  really  is 
±\.  a  home  needs  abun- 
dant hot  water.  Old-fash- 
ioned methods  made  it 
hard  to  get — but  Ruud 
Hot  Water  makes  it  easy 


Kj.'  v^vv 


i&n 


. 


Bathroom 


for  every  home — whether 
bungalow  or  mansion — to 
have  an  unlimited  quan- 
tity— instantly ! 

With  a  Ruud  connected 
to  your  gas  and  water 
pipes  you  get  hot  water 
simply  by  turning  on  any 
hot-water  faucet  in  the 
house.  Time  and  season 
make  no  difference. 


You  have  hot  water  for 
the  midnight  emergency, 
for  bathing,  for  kitchen 
and  laundry — by  cupful 
or  tubful,  and  for  your 
power  washing-machine. 

There's  no  fire  to  light, 
nothing  to  watch  or  wait 
for,  once  a  Ruud  is  in- 
stalled in  your  basement  or 
other  convenient  place. 

You  avoid  waste  with  a 
Ruud,  for  it  heats  only  the 
water  you  actually  use — as 
you  use  it.  The  water 
comes  to  you  fresh  and 
sparkling — and  hot! 


Servants  like  the  instant 
service  of  the  Ruud.  It 
relieves  them  of  drudgery 
and  annoyance,  and  helps 
them  get  the  housework 
done  speedily  and    easily. 


Kitchen 

Over  150,000  homes  are 
enjoying  Ruud  Hot  Water. 

A  Ruud  Water  Heater 
will  solve  your  water-heat- 
ing problem  permanently. 
Put  one  in  your  home. 


Laundry 


HI    II    B  |-\       AUTOMATIC     CAS 

KUDU     WATER  HEATER 

"Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House" 


Ask  your  gas  company  or  your  plumber  or 
any  gas-appliance  store  about  a  Ruud.  They 
will  show  you  how  simple  a  matter  it  is  to  have 
one  put  in  your  home.  Write  for  our  interesting 
booklet  telling  about  Ruud  Hot  Water.  Address 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Standardized  (»<;>■  Water  Heaters 

Dept.  I        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Rum)  Manufacturing  <  '.o    >><  *   in:«.t.i 
<7i    Adelaide  Si.  v  ..  roronto 
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small  wards.  Under  our  commission  charter,  unless  a  man  is 
well  known  and  a  reputable  citizen,  he  can  no1  possiblj  be  chosen 
to  have  a  part  in  the  city  government.  Under  the  systemof 
ward  representation  a  man  may  become  very  influential  and 
yel  be  of  such  a  character  thai  the  city  as  a  whole  would  rejed 
him  at  once  if  the  opportunity  were  presented. 

The  small  city  council  can  act  quickly;  nevertheless,  it  is  so 
sensitive  to  public  opinion  that  it  will  not  abuse  its  power  to  do 
The  combination  of  legislative  and  executive  authority  makes 
lor  efficiency  and  ease  in  administral  ion.  The  individual  citizen 
can  quickly  and  at  a  single  hearing  bring  his  views  before  the 
council.  Responsibility  is  char  and  the  citizen  has  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  who  is  to  Maine  lor  any  feature  of  the  administration 
of  the  city  which  does  not  meet  with  his  approval.  Taking  all 
these  considerations  together,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  Buffalo's 
experience,  I  hat  commission  government  is  a  long  step  in  advance 
in  the  solution  of  the  difficuli  problem  of  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  American  cities.  Probablj  'lie  details  of 
the  form  in  which  it  now  exists  will  he  improved  upon  as  experi- 
ence shows  where  changes  can  he  made  to  advantage,  hut  1  be- 
lieve the  general  principles  involved  have  come  to  stay. 


OUR   "PRUSSIANIZED"     VU\n     AS   AW 
A.  E.  F.  CAPTAIN    SAW     IT 

IS  OUR  ARMY  less  democratic  than  the  French?  Was  the 
life  of  the  Yankee  soldier  made  irksome  by  petty  tyrannies 
thai  were  "worse  than  German  wire'".'  Much  Ins  been 
written  concerning  the  alleged  development  of  the  Prussian  idea 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  of  the  artificial  and 
enforced  distinction  between  the  enlisted  man  and  the  officer,  of 
the  class  consciousness  fostered  by  the  regular  and  too  often 
aped  by  the  temporary  officer,  and  of  the  charge  that,  adaptation 
of  the  German  system  seriously  impaired  American  morale  ami 
disgusted  the  men  who  thoughl  they  were  fighting  to  free  the 
world  from  what  they  were  forced  to  swallow  themselves. 
I'mi  "Captain  M,"  in  an  article  in  Tin  //<<  -  or  (New  York  . 
approaches  the  subject  perhaps  a  little  more  closelj  than  others, 
lie  entered  the  war  as  an  enlisted  man  and  came  out.  with  a 
captain's  rank,  and  he  has  seen  both  sides,  lie.  in  common  with 
most  others,  found  that  discipline  is  necessary,  as  discipline  is 
necessary  in  business,  hut  that  the  pettiness  of  the  innumerable 
rules  and  regulations  decreed  for  the  dough-boy's  observance 
and  the  servility  demanded  of  him  were  1101  onh  obnoxious  and 
irksome  to  a  man  inculcated  with  American  principles  and  beliefs, 
Imt  calculated  as  well  to  draw  from  him  only  grudging  obedience, 
and.  often,  to  incite  him  to  open  violation.  It  was  not  enough 
that  slavish  obedience  to  unnecessary  regulations  was  demanded. 
Simple  rights  were  trampled  upon;  the  dough-boy  was  made  to 
I'll    that    he   was   not    worthy   I  .ate   with   women  from   his 

own  country;  at  entertainments  he  was  greeted  too  frequently 
with  the  familiar  legend  "  For  Officers  Only  ";  while  the  billeting 
parly  scoured  a  town  for  bed  and  mattress  for  the  commanding 
officer,  the  private  hunted  for  a  hit  of  damp  and  djrty  straw; 
red  tape  was  worse  than  German  wire.  One  of  the  firsl  orders 
ted  overseas  was  a  restraining  injunction.'  The  enlisted 
men  wen  not  permitted  to  associate  with  the  nurses.  Hut  some 
of  the  nurses  had  brothers  in  the  ranks,  and  they  had  idea-  and 
wills  of  their  own.  They  danced  with  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry, 
while  the  officers  hugged  the  wall.  Observes  this  anonymous 
captain : 

There  i-  no  difference  a'  all  in  the  class  from  which  t 
and  enlisted  man  in  the  United  States  Army  have  sprung.     We 
have  .  la-  .     in  our  country,  bul   fortunately,  or  unfortunately, 
We  are  mil  1  is  of  them.      In   the   Armv    every  one  is  con- 

cious  of   his  elas-    necessarih      no   one    wan.-   a    buck    prr 
to  slap  the  colonel  on  the  hack.      Bui  my  con  I  em  ion  is  that  t ! 
notion       hould   bt     thos<    ol    power  and   dignity      not    mi 
piffling  survival  British  Arm  tern  at  it-  worst. 

In  civilian  life  renders  n    peel   to  one's  superior  in  busi- 
ness.    Your  employer        usually  addresl   as  "Mr."  and  "Sir," 

nil  h.»    he    mav     .-all    you       Jones"    or    '  Smith."        Hut    even    this 
1  v  idem  ippearing  as  rapidlj  in  civilian  life  as  il  is 

th<     Vrmy. 
In  the  Army    the  enlisted  man,  ..1  ervice,  has  to 

address  anj   oilier  from  the  lowest   to  the  highest   rank  in  the 
t  liird  person. 


"Sir.  Private  Jones  requests  permission  to  speak  to  the 
lieutenant  ." 

"Sir.  Sergeant  Brown  requests  permission  to  be  absenl  from 
station,  if  the  lieutenant   pleases." 

Th.  -.    an    samples  of  the  address  required  of  enlisted  men. 

Yel  what  more  silly  than  the  transposition  of  thisjthird-person 
form  of  address  to  1  he  Army  of  a  nation  which  proudly  proclaims 
thai  it  has  no  class  and  thai  all  nun  an  equal,  and  where  all 
men  actually  are  equal  to  the  extent  that  they  can  progress  as 
far  as  their  worth,  character,  and  mentality  take  them-  except 
in  1  he  Army'.' 

The  system  which  imposes  the  address  in  the  third  person 
upon  American  troops  went  hog-wild  over  social  and  class  dis- 
tinction in  Franc.-.  Any  officer  who  served  over  there  and  who  is 
neither  blind  nor  untruthful  will  admit  thai  after  the  armistice 
the  American  Army  became  divided  into  petty  cliques  and 
clans  which  injured  its  morale.  .Many  officers  are  able  to  cite 
instance  after  instance  where  offieers  wen-  jobbed    out  of    the 

ice  and  senl  home  1 ause  the  offieers  with  whom  thej   s 

associated  were  of  different  classes  of  the  service. 

The  system  worked  injuriously  in  many  ways.  First  came 
the  West  Point  clique,  which,  altho  its  members  hail  jealousies 
and  feuds  among  themselves,  yel  held  solidly  for  "The  Aeademj  " 
againsl  the  world.  The  West-Pointer  despised  and  was  despised 
in  turn  by  the  "ranker,"  the  "Reserve,"  the  "National  Army," 
and  the  "  National  Guard  officer."  Altho  then  were  some  feuds 
among  these,  finally  two  broad  groups  were  formed:  "The 
Regular"  and  "The  Temporary."  The  rows  between  these 
are  still  going  strong,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  Regular, 
who  is  in  while  the  others  are  out  of  the  serv  ice. 

At     the    bottom     of     the    whole  social     scale  n-ted    the    en! 
mall. 

Everything  from  food  to  females  was  adjusted  in  th<  order  of 
rank.  The  colonel  took  what  the  general  hit.  the  field-officers 
what  the  colonel  couldn't  use,  the  junior  officers  what  picking: 
were  available,  and  the  enlisted  men      look  what  came. 

1   mean  this  literally. 

The  firsl  duty  of  the  billeting  officer  mi  reaching  a  town 
was  to  allot  the  best  cafes  to  the  officers  and  to  secure  the  1 
place  in  town  for  the  billet  of  his  commanding  officer.  If  he 
did  not  do  this  he  did  not  long  remain  a  billeting  officer.  Every- 
where, from  the  front  lines  fco  leave  anas,  from  transportation 
to  the  chow-line,  the  enlisted  man  found  himself  an  unconsidered 
and  despised  member  of  society. 

T...I  strong?  How  would  you  feel  if  you  lived  through  this 
existence  day  after  daj  I'm-  a  year  or  ov<  r? 

You  slepl  in  the  straw,  you  lined  up  for  food,  you  lived  in 
mud,    vou    did    hard,    heavv     manual    labor,    you    hiked    loaded 

nli  a  full  pack,  you  drank  in  the  dirtiesl    caf€s   in   town,  you 
won    constantly    hampered   and   commanded    by    M.   P.'s    with 
almost  unlimited  authority,  and  even  your  slightest  movemi 
were  regidated. 

While  you  wen-  going  through  this  the  men  who  commanded 
you  slept  every  nighl  in  comfortable  beds  until  the  front  line 
was  reached,  and  then  vou  pitched  in  and  dug  dugouts  for  them 
until  open-action  fighting  came. 

While    vou    wen     muddj    and    dirty    and    unclean    tin    officers 
walked  the  streets  in  new   Sam  Brownes,  drank  in  the  best  1. 
.  all   the  girls  from   their  work   to  dances,   until  all  tha' 
held    for  you    was  the  signing  of   pay-rolls,    the   receipt  of   letl 
from   home,  the  occasional  drunk,  and   the  .rap  game. 

This  was  the  life  of  the  enlisted  man  in  France,  told  a-  truth- 
fully as  I  can  describe  it .  To  t  heir  credit,  many  of  t  hem  work  d 
up  amusements  of  their  own,  and  after  the  armistice  the  Arm]  did 
give  them  literally  thousands  of  entertainments  to  amuse  and 
interesl  them  with  places  in  the  boxes  and  front  rows  reserved 
"For  Officers  Only." 

Some  of  th<s,    restrictions  were  necessary,   vitally  n< 
Some    wen     bosh.       I    have    served    in    the    National    Guard    8 

Army  since   1   was  sixteen  years  old.     I  entered  this  war  at 

corpora]    and    came   out    a    captain,    and    while    I    do    not    pre' 

rtness  I  do  saj   that  restrictions  are  of  two  kinds. 

kind  of  restriction  make-  for  discipline  ami  respect  for 
authority.      This    is    vitally    necessary.      The    other    class   of 

Striction    tends    to    lower    the    -elf-re, I  net    of    tile    ellli-tcd    lllell    llllil 

to  instil    in  the  officer  a  class  consciousness  which  is  bad  for  his 
soul,    unnecessary    in    military   administration,   and    unjust    from 
ev  cry  point  of  v  iew  .    . 
Instances? 

\   French  cafe.      Interior  filled  with  officers  of  all  tin- 
Allied  armies,  Americans  predominating. 
Fnli-:.. I  man  approaches  door. 
M  .   I'.  with  club  and  1  lis tol  wav  es  him  away. 
•  in    1.  r    lull   awa.v    from    here.      Don't    you    know    this  cafe  s 

fir  officers  only.'"     Awa.v  goes  the  enlisted  man. 

A  few  unmii  nts  later  two  French  private  soldiers  pass  by  the 
forbidding  M.P.withoul   notice,  -land  at  the  door  a   moment, 
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of  style  is  designing 
ability.  Our  workman- 
ship is  a  matter  of  exacting  specifi- 
cations, religiously  followed  each 
season,  to  maintain  our  standard. 
Society  Brand  Clothes  don't  just  happen  to 
have  better  style,  fit  and  finish.  They  are  the 
product  of  an  organization  inspired  by  an  ideal. 

WITH  THE  VARIED  GRADES  OF  CLOTHING  FLOODING  THE  MARKET,  LOOK  FOR   I  Ml    l  ^  oi  R  t.l 

ALFRED  DECKER  &  COHN     Malcen  SOCIETY  BRAND  I  LOTH] 

Chicago  Montn  .il  New  >> 


N  WHO  STAY  YOUNG 
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salute,  and  enter.     A  French  major  is  drinking  a1  a  little  table 

near  t  he  door 

They  saline  him. 

" Bonsoir,  mon  commandant!" 

" Bonsoir,   mis  infants'"   he  responds,  saluting. 

Need  [  say  more  to  bring  out  the  contrast  in  the  two  services? 
II'  an  American  enlisted  man  was  to  be  permitted  to  enter  a 
restaurant  or  caf6  where  his  officers  wen  eating,  he  could  not 
speak  even  to  his  own  officer  without  violating  arm}  regulations. 

"(J 1  evening,  .Major!"  from  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Amer- 
ican Army! 

I  can  not  picture  the  response — it's  one  of  those  things  which 
simply  never  occur. 

In  writing  this  articli  I  feel  that  I  am  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  every  temporary  officer  in  the  service.  Some  of  us 
were  equally  guilty  with  the  regular  of  intemperance  in  main- 
taining our  dignity,  l>ut  in  spirit  nearly  all  of  us  were  against 
useless  forms  of  administration  of  discipline,  such  as  barring 
enlisted  men  from  association  with  women  of  their  own  nation, 
or  "ranking  them  out"'  tit'  cafes,  hotels,  food,  and  billets.  I 
am  certain  that  many  of  us  felt  ashamed  to  sleep  in  soft,  warm 
l>eds  while  our  men  slept   in  straw  like  tramps. 

There  were  -Mine  officers  who  shared  hardship  and  discomfort 
with  their  men.  There  were  others  who  were  perfectly  willing 
to  dine  off  the  lies]  food  t  hoy  could  purchase  while  t  heir  men  went 
hungry.  On  the  authority  of  the  writer,  a  regular  Army  colonel, 
commanding  "that  hell  camp.  St.  Aignan,"  rested  comfortably 
is  chateau  while  wounded  men  with  open  sores  slept  in  mud — ■ 
until  he  heard  thai  General  Pershing  was  coming.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  receipt  of  that  notice  tents  were 
floored,  duck-boards  placed,  and  the  camp  generally  policed. 
Hut  this  officer  was  relieved  nevertheless.  As  to  General 
Pershing: 

"Black  .lack."  to  his  credit,  did  more  to  clean  up  France  and 
make  conditions  livable  in  France  than  any  American  officer 
1  know  of.  His  visits  were  like  threats  from  the  blue  sky  and 
when  he  came  around  camps  were  policed.  I  sometimes  think 
he  used  these  visits  for  tests  and  susped  that  he  -cut  scouting 
parties  ahead  to  tell  him  of  conditions  when  the  news  came 
hat  he  could  compare  them  with  conditions  when  he  arrived. 
Usually  there  was  some  comparison,  too. 

The  writer  confi  sses  his  prejudice  againsl  Wes1  Poinl  men. 
because,  in  common  with  nearly  all  other  temporary  officers, 
he  has  found  that  "the  West  -Point  er  is  the  uiosl  narrow. 
arrogant,   class-conscious   man   on   earth."       lie   avers   that    West 

Point  is  gained  unfairly  in  the  first  place,  political  pull  being 
required  before  a  candidate  can  enter  the  competitive  examina- 
tions. The  great  Military  Academy  produces  the  besl  officer  in 
the  world,  but  one  can  not  imagine  the  average  graduate  to  be 
less  than  "a  frankly  aristocratic  snob,  ready  to  'ride'  men  who 
are  officers  from  the  ranks,  or  to  form  cliques  within  cliqui 
that  the  elan  and  class  of  which  he  is  a  member  max  prosper 
and  go  forward."  He  suggests  as  a  remedy  for  tin-  condition 
that  men  be  sent  to  West  Point  from  the  ranks.      He  argses: 

I. ei  men  in  our  Army  do  like  the  soldiers  of  the  French  do. 
Address  their  officers  respectfully,  hut  manfully,  l.ei  officers 
learn   that    they  are  only  officers  lid.- i    their  qualities  for 

dership  and  the  example  that  they  set  nol  because  sonic 
Congressman  knew  their  daddy. 

Keep  Wesl  Point,  its  glorious  history,  and  i's  splendid  tradi- 
tions, hut  eliminate  from  it  the  snobbery  of  class  by  eliminating 
t  he  political  appointment,  ami  open  its  studies  only  to  those  win. 

have  earned  them  through  efforts  in  tin-  army.  Could  a  cor- 
pora Moii  exist  if  it  admitted  clerks  of  a  certain  class  to  !»■  execu- 
tives and  employed  others  only  to  lie  day-laborers  with  the  hope 
that  some  day  a  war  or  a  miracle  would  win  them  promotion? 

If  men  went  to  Wesl  Point  from  i  he  enlisted  ranks  they  would 
know  the  view-point  of  the  enlisted  man  the  real  enlisted  man. 
not  the  cadet  who  knows  he  is  only  playing  the  pari  for  a  time 

lh  would  know  the  hardships  of  real  service  and  he  would  earn 
his  honor-  in  the  proper  place  to  earn  them      in  the  ranks. 

Then  the  pseudo-aristocracy  of  the  arm\  officer  would  he 
replaced  bj  a  real  one  an  aristocracy  of  merit;  for  the  men  who 
became  officers  would  first  have  served  in  tic  rank-  themselves 
and  gained  their  honor-  and.  altho  maintaining  their  rank  with 
all  it-  dignity,  would  have  heart  enough  and  sense  enough  not 
to  liv<    in  .  hateaus  while  their  men  slepl  in  mud. 

W<    claim  to  !„    b  equalitj   of  opportunity      Why 


should  our  Army  he  divided  into  classes  the  West-Pointer 
and  his  associate  officers  who  must  hold  his  view-point — and  the 
enlisted  men.  who  under  ordinary  conditions  have  no  hope  of 
being  aught   else  than  enlisted  men'.' 

Think  of  this:  In  our  Army  at  present  .an  hundreds  of  en- 
listed men,  who  had  the  qualities  of  officers  and  were  made 
officers  in  this  war.  hut  wire  demoted  to  the  ranks  afterward 
because  their  daddies  had  not  known  the  Congressman  when 
they  first  went   in. 

Once  1  was  on  dm;    in  command  of  a  detachment  guarding 

(  id-man  prisoners. 

An  M.   P.  was  ordering  an  enlisted  man  out  of  a  cafe. 

"Gil  ter  hell  away  from  hen  '     Thai  place  is  for" officers  only!" 

The  occurrence  wa-  so  usual  that  I  had  not  noticed  it  until  I 
saw  a  German  non-commissioned  officer  of  tin-  Prussian  Guard 
grinning. 

"What  are  you  grinning  for'.'"  I  asked. 

"  Mein  leutnant"  he  responded,  "so  it  iss  in  our  Guards.  You 
a  very  tine  discipline  haf ! " 

And  t  hat  is  1  he  time  t  hat  1  decided  to  write  t  hi-  story  some  day. 

And  that  is  the  reason   I   have  written  it. 

I'm-  I  confess  that  what  that  German  non-com.  -aid  was  in,. 

Why  not  make  West  Point  and  the  Army  safe  for  democracy, 

loo'.' 

ONE   MAN'S    REMEDY   FOR    HIGH    PRICES 
AND   LOW   FUNDS 


T: 


-*HERE  is  THAT  MAKFTH  HIMSELF  POOP. 
hath  great   riches,"  may   have   referred  originally  to 
Biblical   characters,   hut    it    applies  quite  as  well  to 
('anon   Langbridge,  an    English  prelate  who  philosophizes  in  a 
recent   issUe  ,,f  i  he  London  Dmhi  Sits.      If  it   is  rather  dry,  old 
philosophy,  the  Canon  applies  it  to  o  a  ~ <  rs  a-  up-to-date  a-  the 
Exorbitant    Expense  of  Living,  and  flavors  it   with  a  style  and 
humor   suggestive   of    Hazlitt    or   Charles    Lamb.     With    "Tin 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"   this   modern   ('anon   has  found   the  fcru< 
enjoymenl   of  life  in  a  few.  well-appreciated   possessions  rat 
than  in  exuberance.     He  can  look  back  without  regrel  to  "the 
old.  extravagant   days."     "The  war  has  taught   the  foolisl 
spend,"  he  writes,  "luit    it   ha-  also  taught    those  who  can  let 
to  do  without,     li  has  taught  me  that.     The  last  five  years  hav< 
been  for  me  a  period  of  almost   daily  surrender.     1  have  be 
throw  ing  off  fold  on  fold  of  t  he  'necessaries1  of  life     like  a  <-ir< 
rider   who   comes    in    an    awkward    bundle   and    goes    out    a    slim 
Apollo."       Insomuch   as  the  -'ate  of  'he  "slim  Apollo"  is  pnft  r- 
able  to  that   of  an   "awkward  bundle,"   he  find-  hi-  latter  Sti 
preferable  to  his  first.     "Upon  my  word."  he  exclaims,  "I  have 

grown   rich   on   having  no   money   and   n<>  1 ks!"     Even 

general  tendency  to  "dryness,"  which  has  robbed  him  of  "the 
kind  persuasion  of  a  nightcap,"  ha-  proved  a  blessing  in  disguia  . 
in   his  own   particular  case,   at    least.     A-   for  other  blessi 
physical,  sartorial,  and  spiritual,   he  write-: 

How  things  have  changed!  I  remember  the  day  when, 
observing  a  crease  in  mj  coat.  1  turned  into  my  tailor's  and 
ordered  a  new  suit.  Now.  for  t;\.  years,  1  have  lived,  as  a  hear 
on  his  fa  i .  on  my  own  husbanded  resources.  If  a  pair  of  trousers 
-lowed  an  undesirable  roundness,  I  put  them  between  tin 
mattresses  of  mj  bed.  If  my  waistcoat  were  greasy,  I  rubber 
wih  ammonia  and  water.  If  my  boots  were  <h>\\  n-at-heel.  and 
lumpy  a-  an  ancient  pod  of  pea-.  I  put  them  into  a  cobbler's 
hands.  1  became  a  connoisseur  in  patches  1.  who  .always  pre- 
f(  rred  a  jaunty  hole  1o  the  patient   premeditation  of  a  darn. 

Everybody,  1  suppose,  ha-  a  few  old  tinny-  lying  about  him. 
like  rose-leaves  on  a  garden-bed.  They  are  not  so  old  as  they 
look.  Old  clothes  can  learn  a  sprightliness  unguessed,  if  you 
go  the  right  way  with  them.  They  can  he  refreshed  like  ancient 
pictures.  Like  long  lane-,  thej  have  their  turnings,  hike 
damaged  young  men  in  elegant  -hop-.  thej  can  acquire  a  -mile 
<>f  artificial  charm,  and  teach  their  wool  a  second  summer. 
Tin  \  can  he  turned  out  well-groomed  young  fellows,  in  nol  too 
strong  a  light.  1  don't  let  a  few  wrinkles  and  crow's-feet  mate 
bas-bei  ns  of  m\  garments. 

Take  your  things  in  rotation:  everj  time  their  turn  comes 
round,  thej  will  come  up  smittng.  I  have  kept  my  four  suits 
marching  round  and  round,  like  a  stag<  army  of  about  the  same 
number.  Happily,  1  have  long  preferred  unobtrusive  apparel: 
you  can't  hide  thunder-and-lightning;  carpet  patterns  will  out. 
Hut  m\  symphonies  and  nocturnes  in  gray  were  sweet,  shy  things, 
like  violets  h\  a  mossj    stone.     1  find  I  can  subdue  the  shinim  ss 
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GRAVER 

Water 
Softening  &  Purification 

HEADQUARTERS 


Reducing  Locomotive 
Maintenance  Costs 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  EL  R.  Co.  has 
a  water-treating  plant  at  Harvey  Junction.  A  statement 
of  this  road  on  Feb.  18, 1918,  shows  that,asone  economy 
effected  by  water-softening,  the  number  of  boilcrmakers 
and  boilermaker  helpers  employed  was  reduced  between 
35%  and  40%.  At  the  then  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
this  reduction  amounted  to  over  $10,000  per  year,  or 
more  than  the  total  cost  of  the  water-softening  plant. 


R-P'  r>  of'Coihmittee  on  Best  Methods  of 
Lw motive  Efficiency  and  Fuel  Economy 
of  the  Traveling  Engineers  Association, 
S,f>t.   16,  1919: 

.  . .  We  arc  all  familiar  with  the  many 
troubles  that  result  from  using  hard 
waters.  Fuel  lost  from  having  scaled 
heating  surfaces  is  a  large  expense; 
boilers  operate  at  reduced  efficiency 
when  scaled  up;  engines  fail  and  give 
up  trains  on  account  of  flues  leak- 
ing, and  the  cost  of  boiler  mainten- 
ance is  much  higher  on  account  of 
frequent  flue,  stayboltand  firebox  re- 
newals. Most  all  this  can  he  avoided. 
Engine  failures  due  to  leaking  can  be  re- 
duced to  practically  nothing ;  staybolt 
irovihle  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
considerable  fuel  will  he  saved  with  the 
proper  treatment  of  all  waters.  This  should 
he  done  on  every  railroad,  and  the  steam 
user  who  does  not  adopt  some  method  of 
water  treatment  to  avoid  incrustation  is 
unprogressive  and  is  losing  money. 


Tne  percentage  of  reduction  in  tin- 
amount  of  boiler  work  under  the  sev- 
eral heads  was  as  follows: 

Arch  bar  tubes  renewed,  54%  less. 

Broken   and   leakv   stavbohs   renewed, 
70%  less. 

Bursted    or  collapsed    flues    renewed, 
70%  less. 

Flues  reset,  .^1%  less. 

Sets  of  Hues  expanded,  72%  less. 

This  statement  furthermore  sets  forth 
the  fact  that,  previous  to  the  use  of 
treated  water,  flues  in  K-16  and  F-2S 
classes  of  engines  could  never  be  run 
more  than  a  year,  even  with  the  system- 
atic use  of  boiler  compound. 

After  the  installation  of  the  water-soft- 
ener, flues  have  been  operated  for  two 
and  a  half  years  without  trouble  and 
giving  no  indications  of  requiring  re- 
setting in  the  near  future. 


The  torei_'oii)Lr  facts   and   figures  were 
given  to  Mr.    F.    K.   Moses,    M 
Mechanic,  and  signed  by  the  General 

Foreman  and   the    Boiler  Foreman. 

In  addition  to  these  impressive  i 
there  should  be  credited  to  water- 
ening a  considerable  saving  in  fuel,  du<- 
to  more  efficiently  operating  boi 
and  a  reduction  in  operating  dela\  - 
cause  of  fewer  engines  under  x> 
at  any  one  time. 

While  the  Railroads'  War  Board  was 
in  existence,  it  published  a  statenie  ' 
that  at  any  given  tune  about  15  pel 
cent  of  the  existing  supply  of  locomo- 
tives are  ordinarily  out  of  repair.  .\s  .1 
matter  of  fact,  on  some  roads  a: 
some  seasons  the  number  has  been 
from  30  to  5'l  per  cent. 

Graver    'Type   K."  VV.        -   itener, 
built   by    the    Graver   Corporation    is 

standard  in  railroad  operating  praci 


//  c  invite  correspondence  with  our  Ratlroaa    v 
14 12  Steger  Building,   ( 

GRAVER  Corporation 

(WM.  GRAVER  TANK  WORKS    •     FOUNDED    1857) 


Steel  °tanks  and  General  Steel  Plate  Construction 
Water  Softening  and  Purifying  Equipment 


East  Chicago,  Indiana 
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A  photograph  of  the  tntrnor  of  a  Goodyi    ■    Set 
Statt  •/,.;;;./  a  close-up  of  a  Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch. 
vith   cement   is   describe  J   on   the    next 


Copyright  1920.  by  Tho  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Greater  Tire  Mileage  and 
the  Goodyear  Service  Plan 


FABRIC  BREAK 

A  fabric  break  may  be  repaired  on  the  road  by  using 
the  Rim-Cut  Patch  without  cement.  It  should  be 
vulcanized  later.  If  the  tire  is  too  old  to  be  worth 
vulcanizing,  a  satisfactory  repair  can  be  made  by 
using  the  Kim-Cut  Patch  and  CEMENTING  IT  IN 
with  Goodyear  C-35  Patching  Cement.  To  do  this, 
follow  these  directions:  First  be  sure  that  the  fabric  at 


RIM-CUT  PATCH  BEING  INSERTED 

the  break  is  dry;  then  clean  the  instde  of  I  hi  tire  at  the 
break  with  gasoline;  after  it  is  dry  apply  two  coats  of 
C-35  Patching  Cement,  allowing  each  to  dry.  Gin  the 
outside  of  the  patch  the  same  treatment;  insert  thi 
patch  by  seating  the  toe  of  the  tire  bead  in  the  crease 
in  the  patch  wing.  Now  work  the  patch  down  all  the 
way  across  the    tire,   pressing    it    down   firmly   and 


REPAIR  COMPLETE 

smoothly,  and  then  adjust  the  olhn  u  MJ  of  the  patch 
around  th<-  uthir  fund  For  lord  tires,  the  Goodsiar 
Cord  Pali  h  is  the  vital  lire  tastl  to  use  A  repair 
of  this  nature  is  often  Iht  mians  oi  inablir,, 
to  use  th"  tire  immediately  —of  securing  many 
hundreds  of  add-'vonal  miles;  or  the  tire  may  be 
carried  as  <i  span. 


T^VERY  Goodyear  Tire  Saver,  like  the  Rim-Cut  Patch  illus- 
-"  trated,  is  designed  to  insure  that  greater  mileage  which  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan. 

To  the  fine  quality  of  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  convenience  of 
their  distribution,  this  plan  adds  effective  means  of  prolonging 
the  usefulness  of  injured  tires. 

In  the  case  of  a  fabric  break,  for  example,  it  provides  in  the 
Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch  a  dependable  emergency  repair 
which  protects  the  tire  until  a  permanent  repair  can  be  made. 

Applied  in  time,  Goodyear  Tire  Savers  may  even  add  thousands 
of  miles  of  service  to  tires  that  otherwise  might  have  to  be 
discarded. 

But  in  addition  to  tire  savers,  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan  provides 
also  tire  conservation  lessons,  instructive  advertising  and  the 
helpful  advice  of  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

All  of  this  endeavor  is  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  tire  user, 
and  obviously  can  be  of  value  only  in  proportion  to  the  way 
it  is  used. 

Take  full  advantage  then  of  the  Goodyear  Sen  ice  Plan.  Ask 
your  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  for  the  Conservation 
Bulletins;  use  his  advice;  keep  Goodyear  Tire  Savers  in  your 
car — these  are  the  means  to  greater  tire  mileage. 


1    tfjj 


« 
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Lucky  Boy 


to  have  :i  food  confection  waiting  after  school.  And  to  have  it 
Puffed  Wheat,  which  is  whole  wheat,  steam  exploded  and  made 
<  as)   to  digest. 

Millions  Now  Enjoy  Them 

There  are  millions  of  lucky  children  now  who  revel  in   Puffed  Grains. 

American  homes  are  now  enjoying  some  750  million  dishes  of  Putted  Gi 
in  .1  mm         \iid  !  his  is  W  hy : 

Tin --.    bubble  grains  have  made  whole  grains  enticing. 

Prof.  Anderson'     pi 3s     steam  explosion — has  made  digestion  eas>    and 

complete. 

Onct    thej   were  breakfast  dainties.     Now  they  are  all-day  foods.     Mill 
of  dishes  are  served  in  milk  for  suppers  and  between  meals. 

Millions  ,uc  mixed  with  fruit. 

Millions  ,1m  ed  and   lightly  buttered   for  hungry  children  to  eat  like 

.m .-     dry. 

All  shot  from  guns 
Puffed  Grains  are  -hoi   fron  Bj   steam  explosion  they  are  puffed  to 

hi  111.1l    size. 

Ever)  tood  cell  is  thus  blasted  and  fitted  to  digest.     Ever}  atom  feeds. 
These  scientific  foods  arc  also  the  mosl  delightful  grain  foods  known.     They 

flimsy,  nut-like      llavory  tood  confections. 
In  even  hi  h  foods  are  needed  several  times  .1  day. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 

Pancakes  with  Nut  Flavor 

Now  we  I  K 11  e  flow 

Puffed    Rice 

nutty 

■ 

it      Simply 
lilk  01   wal 
and  lu.ir  what 
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of  a  trouser-leg  by  looking  firmly  into 
people's  eyes:  it  protects  all  but  the  very 
erookiesi  knees.  'If  any  faded  philosopher 
has  found  a  way  of  maintaining  the  level 
of  In-  knees,  I  wish  he  would  tell  me  the 
trick.) 

With  collars  I  contrive  a  very  succ 
ful  thrift.  India-rubber  and  bread-crumbs 
ari  fine  restorers.  Besides,  in  this  New- 
year  light,  a  gentle  dubiousness  passes  a< 
merely  an  autumnal  shadow.  My  un- 
fortunate habil  of  losing  my  right-hand 
glove  has  been  neutralized  by  carrying  an 
odd  left  glove  iii  the  covered  hand. 

()ik  of  the  chief  expenses  of  my  ex- 
travagant old  days  was  the  purchase  of 
books.     Merely  reading  a  honk  is  a  painful 

pleasure  to  me.     I  want   to  have  all  g ! 

hooks,  and  I  want  to  read  no  others.  If 
a  book  isn't  better  than  ever  al  its  tenth 
reading,  it  never  was  verj  good.  Wht 
found  thai  hooks  were  too  dear  to  buy.  I 
fell  back  on  the  old  books  thai  I  had. 
1  was  amazed  by  their  number.  All- 
around  me  were  masterpieces  thai  I  knew 
hardly  more  than  1>\  sight.  "Robii 
Crusoe"  came  upou  me  as  ;i  long-delayed 
revelation,  tho  1  had  loved  him  since  I 
was  nine. 

The   richness   of   my   dictionary   almi 
overwhelmed    me.     Really,    a    good    dic- 
tionary  is  reading  for  a   lifetime.      Whal 
surprizes    ii     holds'     What     hundreds    of 
words   you    don't    know:    whal    hundreds 
you   can   not  spell'     How    you   grow 
the  intimacy  of  speech;  what  relations! 
spring   up   aboul    you!     When   your   dic- 
tionary   begins    to    live,    you    almost    fed 
language  in  the  making.     1  think  for  a 
weeks  of  delicate  browsing,  I  shall  pas 
on  my  dictionary  alone. 

A  Bible,  a  Shakespeare,  a  dictionary,  1 
a    "Golden   Treasury."   and    no   man    1 
be     hungry.        Upon     my     word.     1 
grown  rich  on  having   no   money   and 

hooks! 

It  was  rather  a  Mow   to  me  when  I  I 
"dryness"   settling  on   my  world.     1 
always  been  a  had  sleeper,  and.  w  it  hout 
kind    persuasion    of   a    nightcap,    sleep,   I 
thought,  would  forsake  my  pillow  fo 
With    a    grim    sense   of   fatality    that 
not    resignation,    1    '00k   my   nightcap  off. 
I  was  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  nev< 
have  a  wink  of  sleep  again,  when  I  woke  up 
after   a    very    good    night.     M.\    nighb 
was  a  fool's-cap  that    worried  me  with  n- 
jingUng  hells.      I  cast   it  off,  and  fell  ni\ 
head  calmer  and  cooler. 

Is   alcohol,    after   all.    only    an    old    ;■ 
i.nder'.'      lias  he.  in  truth,  no  hold  or  > 
claim  upon  the  kindgom  of  the  soul'.'     I. 
at  least,  pitched  him  off  like  an  old  sa 
and  thought  about  him  no  mote. 

Do    you    know.    1    think    that    "doing 
without"    i-    rather    a    growing    pleasure 
It   is  more  than  not   iiii-.sinLr  things.     It  is 
attaining  something  beyond;  it  is  climbing 
a   hill  into  lighter  and   purer  air.      It   ia  ■> 
sense  of  the  spirit's  being  best  man.     I 
tain    it    i-   that    the     mote  you   do  without, 
the  more  you   have.      ll    is  an  earnest   of  a 
keen  and  starn    existence  when  the  b 
shall  be  outgrown,   the  spirit,  in  exqu 
self-sufficiency,  -hall  till  the  whole  being's 

needs. 

All  the  people  who  are  learning  to  do 
without  art  becoming  citizens  of  a  new 
world,  larger,  clearer,  higher  than  the  old. 
Who  could  have  thought  that  such  a 
radiant  trif T  lay  clasped  in  the  hateful 
hand  of  War'.' 
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LISBON,  OHIO,  A  HUNDRED  PER  CENT. 
AMERICAN  TOWN 

THE  spunkiest  spot  on  the  map,  town 
of  little  talk  and  big  things,  a  trigger- 
quick  community,  stronghold  of  safe  and 
conservatism — that's  Lisbon     Lisbon, 
Ohio,  according  to  Clark   B.   Firestone,  a 
writer  for  'lie   New    York    Evening   Mail, 
who    finds   here   one    hundred    per   cent. 
Americanism  and  a  population   of  about, 
3,500  people.     He  calls  it,  "the  Capital  of 
Traditional   America."     It   is   the   native 
home   Of    many    of    our    groal    men,    past, 
ul,   and    to   be;   is   related    to   many 
(•tilers;  has  earned  distinction,  if  not  wide 
renown,  in  many  a  Held;  has  contributed 
rously    and    without    request     to    the 
needs  of  war  and  peace,  and  is  still  sowing 
-red  of  good  citizenship  and  harvesting 

crops  of  peace  arid  harmony.  This  town 
of  the  Big  Idea  has  given  to  the  country  a 
Supreme  Court.  Justice,  a  Secretary  of 
War,  a  United  States  Senator,  half  a 
score  of  distinguished  officers,  and  some 
h  officials  to  New  York  City,  which  that 
city  probably  has  forgotten.  If  you  never 
beard  of   Lisbon,  Ohio,  before,  listen   now: 

Thrice  in  the  country's  history  national 
or  party  policy  has  been  formulated  by  the 
sous  of  Lisbon. 

The  town  had  contacts,  honorable  or 
morable,  with  all  the  country's  wars. 

Anions    its    citizens    are    descendants    of 

Washington's  staff   officers  in   the   Kevolu- 

and   of   artillerymen    who   served    the 

guns  of  FortMcHenry  in  the  War  of  1812, 

iding  subject-matter    for  "The  Start 

Spangled    Banner." 

The  village  sent,  more  soldiers  into  the 
War  of  1812  than  Cleveland  or  Columbus 
Of  Toledo,  and  tradition  has  it  that  at 
Detroit  these  men  refused  to  share  in  the 
Hull  surrender;  they  simply  beat  it  back 
through  the  woods  for  home. 

1  have  heard  the  former  city  chamberlain 
of  \cw  York.  Ceil.  Anson  (J.  McCook,  tell 
of  watching  from  a  Lisbon  stone  wall  the 
troops  march  away    to   the   Mexican    War. 

The  first  bayonet  charge  in  the  Civil  War 
was  led  by  a  son  of  Lisbon. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 

and    Navy    in    the    Spanish-American    war 
just  missed  being  born  in   Lisbon. 

\tlcr  the  armistice  a  Lisbon  man  took 
charge  of  the  settlement,  of  half  a  billion 
dollars'    worth    of    munition    contracts    in 

New  fork's  metropolitan  area, 

Speaking  of  settlements,  it  was  another 
Lisbon  man  who  settled  the  Tom  Johnson 
inu-tion  fight  in  Cleveland,  and  eliminated 
the  three-cent  fare  as  a  possible  national 
issue.  Tins  was  Federal  Judge  K.  W. 
Tayler,  who  led  the  contest  in  Congress 
against  seating  Brigham  Roberts. 

Some  of  these  historical  references  should 

'"'  naade  more  definite.  The  father  of 
William  MoKinley  had  at  Lisbon  one  of 
the  tirsi  blast-furnaces  west  of  the  Alle- 
Khanies,  and  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Lisbon;  but    they   removed   to  Xiles  before 

the  bu*th  of  their  son. 

Edwin  M.  stanton.  Lincoln's  Secretary 
f  War,  practised  law  in  Lisbon  and  his 
law  firm  is  still  prominent, 

Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  who  inspired 
the     peace  at,  any   price"  platform  of  the 


HEINZ 

APPLE  BUTTER 


,.GURANTh:EDPURE 

;    h     AL-  PURE  AWS 


Something  especially  fine  for  children 

Herk  it  is  once  more,  Heinz  Apple  Butter,  the  same  old- 
fashioned  apple  butter,  made  from  choice  apples,  cooked  in 
cider,  with  the  same  rich,  appetite-provoking  spiciness,  made 

the  way  your  mother  used  to  make  it.      It   is  just   as  good   I 
your  children  as  that  old-time  apple-butter  was  tor  you.  They 
will    like   it   better    than    dairy  butter     just    as  you   did.      Ami 
you  will    have    found    a    new    dainty    tor    the    children's  tabic, 
which  you  will  -also  insist  on  for  your  own  supper. 


Some  of  the 

57 


Vinegars 

Spaghetti 

Baked   Beans 

Tomato   Ketchup 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  \  iedini 


(Mi 
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Democratic  parly  in  1864,  who  was  scut 
l,  Lincoln  into  the  Confederate  lines  as  a 
or,  and  ran  for  Governor  later,  and 
whose  plighl  suggested  to  Everett  Edward 
Hale  the  story  of  •'The  Man  Without.  ;i 
( 'ountiw  ."  was  horn  in   Lisbon. 

So  was  Mark  llanna.  Republican  chief- 
tain, promulgator  of  the  national  policy 
of  "standing  pat"  on  a  protective  tariff. 

So  was  John  II.  Clarke,  who  succeeded 
Charles  E.  Hughes  as  Supreme  Courl 
Justice  when  the  latter  ran  for  President. 

Major  ( '.<'.<  onnell,  a  Lisbon  lawyer, 
was  American  Red  Cross  personnel  officer 
for  all  France  in  the  latter  pari  of  the  world- 
war. 

B.  Goldsmith,  a  Lisbon  manufacturer, 
was  New  York's  ordnance  districl  chief 
during  pari  of  L919. 

J'.  .1.  McCook,  descended  from  the 
Lisbon  McCooks,  was  elected  by  New- 
York  city  a,  supreme  court  justice  last 
fall. 

The  story  of  Lisbon's  most  famous 
family,  the  "fighting  McCooks,"  is  with- 
out precedent  and  is  shared  by  two  neigh- 
boring Ohio  towns.  They  were  sons  of 
brothers  and  known  in  American  history 
as  "the  tribe  of  Dan"  and  "the  tribe  of 
John." 

Tradition  lias  it  that  another  brother,  Dr. 
* ..  orgi  Mc(  took,  declared  war  on  I  he 
South  a  little  ahead  of  Fori  Sumter. 
Replying  to  an  interrupter  a1  an  enlistment 
address  in  Pittsburg,  he  said:  "If  this 
war  lasts  six  months  there  will  be  more 
McCooks  in  the  Army  than  there  are 
1  ndians  in  hell." 

His    two    brothers    did    what     they    could 

to  make  good.  The  tribe  of  Dan  went  in 
ten    strong,   Daniel    himself    leading.     All 

became  officers;  five  of  them  became 
rals;  four  of  t  hem.  including  t  he  fat  her. 
Major  Dan,  were  killed.  The  tribe  of 
John  went  in  six  strong,  the  father  Leading 
and  performing  unattached  service.  Two 
became  generals,  another  a  chaplain,  an- 
other a  naval  commander,  the  fifth  a 
lieutenant. 

The    members    of    these    two    clans    1 

known  in  New  York  wen-  Gen.  Alexander 
McDowell   McCook,  Gen.   Anson  G.   Mc- 

<  look,  and  ( Jol.  John  J.   Mc(  look. 

The  town'-  opportunity  and  capacity  to 

due  largely  to  t  he  map.  It  lies  at 
the    <to.  of    American    civilization. 

By  the  old  travel  standards  it  is  one  day's 
journ  I  of  t  be  Pennsj  1\  ania  boundary 

and    one    da  journey    north    of    the   Ohio 

R  Th<       Indian     trading     path     from 

Fort   I'itt  to  Detroit   pas  x  d  a  few   mil. 

the   north;    the    path    of    trade-   and    colonial 

sett!  tn<  nl  from  Pittsburg  into  the  North- 
western territory  went,  through  Lisbon, 
and    the    Lincoln    Highway    follows   it    now. 

Through  Lisbon  passed  the  underground 
ro  d  to  <  lanada  during  t  be  time  of  sla 

It   has  other  claims  to  distinction  : 

To    this    strategically     located     villa 
with  one  exception  Ohio's  oldest,  eame  the 

elioi.  esl    ad\  enlurii  I    of    tin      ' 

is,  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Scotch- 
Irish  i-  .-.  \  anki  ■  ■ '.  i\i  r>  -hating 
Quakers  from  b<      •  built 

a     lull    wall,  d     town     of     ra  ■ 

piril  endures. 

The  town  has  it-  own  .  n  .  d.  of  which  the 


firsl   article  is,  "We  believe  in   Lisbon,  in 

its  historic  past,  its  fortunate  present,  its 
significant  future."  Alone  among  Amer- 
ican towns  it  has  its  own  flag.  Mindful 
of  its  Portuguese  name,  it  appropriate  d  the 
emblem  of  royal  Portugal  when  that  coun- 
try became  a  republic,  a  buck.  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  Braganza  arms. 

Lisbon  went  into  the  w  orld-war  hotfoot. 
It  declared  for  conscription  before  that 
had  become  the  national  purpose.  Before 
(he  Government  had  formulated  a  policy  it 
was  planting  potatoes  and  beans,  executing 
a  comprehensive  crop-boosting  program  of 
e.\n.  It.  had  a,  food-conservation  plan 
ral  months  ahead  of  Hoover's  and 
chose  the  same  wheatless  days  afterward 
promulgated  bj  Washington.  In  all  war- 
drives  it   went,  over  in  spirited  fashion. 

When    the    President     made    his    parti/an 

■  al  before  the  1918  i  lection  1  he  Lisbon 
division  of  National  Def<  use  was   I  h>    I 
and  perhaps  only,  branch  of  this  organiza- 
tion  to  denounce   his  act.   a-   breaking  the 
solid  American  front. 

Lisbon  is  a  market  town  for  an  extensive 
farming  district.  Save  for  the  miners  it.  is 
an  open-shop  town. 

Ask  the  averagt  citizen  liere  "what  his 
remedj  is  for  alien  trouble-makers  and 
his    answer   is,    "Tic    -tone    wall    and    ten 

pact 

Ask  the  farmer  where  the  national 
trouble    lies,   and    his    answer  is,    "They 

take  it.  too  easy  in  the  shops  of  the  coun- 
try." Ask  him  if  he  is  going  to  hitch  up 
with  labor-unions  for  political  objects,  and 
he  avows  hick  of  interest,  adding  that  he 
seeks  a  partial  remedy  through  cooperative 
buying  and  better  distribution. 

Ask    intelligent    workingmen   and    they 

will  admit  that  labor  has  not  recovered  it  s 
prewar  punch.  They  add  that  the  big 
wages  and  leisurely  work  of  the  building 
trades  in  the  cities  constitute  the  -on  st 
spot    on   the   industrial   scene. 

Here  is  a  representative  Lisbon,  and 
therefor.-  American,  opinion  the  words 
of  the  lion.  ( '.  s.  Speaker,  chairman  of  the 
Lisbon  division  of  National  Defense,  which 
directed  a  large  pari  of  t  he  town's  acth  ities 
in  the  war:  "We  believe  that,  the  war 
was  ended,  not  by  the  fourteen  points,  but 
b  i      points    ol     two    million    bayonets; 

thai  America  quit  fighting  loo  soon,  and 
that     tin      mother    of     frightfulneSS    should 

have  tasted  what  she  dreads,  invasion  by 
a  conquering  foe.  We  see  clearlj  the  re- 
siduum and  dregs  which  the  war  ha-  left — 
the  creeping  things  that  crawl  in  the  ■ 
w  hen  t he  tide  has  gone  dow  n.  We  believe 
that  the  firing  of  the  I.  W.  W.  criminals 
upon  the  Loyal  Legion  at  Centralis  is  in- 
dicative of  a  treacherous,  cancerous  pesti- 
lence    which     demands     heroic     surgical 

t  real  uiellt . 

"We  think  the  war  has  demonstrated  the 

value    of     humanity     and     will     result     in     a 

broader,  fairer  opportunitj  for  all  men. 
In  its  relations  to  world  affairs,  we  bope 
that  America  will  not  cool  too  rapidlj  nor 
forget." 

»  Solid  Reason.  Two  young  men.  sup- 
posed to  be  busilj  employed  in  the  rear  of 
the  establishment  while  the  principal  Looks 
after  things  in  the  front,  were  recently 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  their  em- 
ployer while  they  were  engrossed  in  a  game 

The  proprietor  was  indignant.  'How 
is  it."  he  demanded,  "  I  scarcely  ever  find 

you  fellows  at   work   when   I  come  in? 

'  \\  ell.  sir,  I  'II  tell  you."  volunteered  one 
of  the -youths.  '  It's  on  account  of  those 
rubber  heels  you  wear." — London  Til-Bits. 


LESSONS   IN   CITIZENSHIP 
Continued 


"I  have  not  dwelt  upon   this  power  of 
thi   President,  becausi  il  has  been  decisively 
influential    in    determining    the    charai 
and    influi  ace   of   the  office  ai    onl\    two 

•.ds  iii  our  history;    at   the  very  I 
when  the  Government  was  young  and  had 
so  '..  u  acipienl  force  as  to  win  the 

ied  "f  '  he  1 1 a'  i.m-  into  w  hose  family  it 
had  thrust  itself,  and  in  our  own  day  when 
the  results  of  the  Spanish  War.  the  owner- 
ship of  distant  possessions,  and  many  -I 

iggles  for  foreign  trade  make  it   n< 
sary  that    we  should  turn  our  besl    tali 
to  the  task  of  dealing  firmly,  wist 
justly  with  political  and  commercial  rivals. 
The  Presidi  n1  can  never  again  be  th<   a 
domestic  figure  he  ha-  been  throughout 
large  a  part  of  our  history.     The  natioi 
risen    to    the   first    rank    in    power  ami 
sources.       The    other    nations    of    the    world 
look  askanci    upon   her.    half  in  envy, 
in    fear,   and    wonder   with    a    deep  am 
what    she   will    do   with    her   va-t    strei 
They  receive  the  frank  professions  oi 
like    Mr.    John    Hay,    whom    we    w] 
trusted,   with   a   grain   of   salt,   and   d 
what    we    were   sun     of.    their   truthful 
and  sincerity,  suspecting  a  hidden  <l. 
under  oa  cry  utterance  he  makes  p. his 
President   must  always,  henceforth,  bi 
Of   I  he  great    powers  of   the  world,  whi 
he  act  greatly  and   wisely  or  not.  and 
best    statesmen    we    can    produce    will    h. 
in  eded   to   nil   the  office  of   Si 
State.     We    have   but    begun    to    -•  • 
l '".  sidential  office  in  'his  lighl :    but 
the  lighl    which  will   more  and   mon 
upon  il.  and  more  and  more  determini 
character  and  its  effect   upon  the  pol 
of    the    nation.      We    can    nev<  r    hid. 

President  again  as  a  mere  domestic 
We  can  ne\  er  again  see  him  the  mi 
Utlve    he    was    in    the    thirties   and    foi 
He  must   stand  always  at    the  front  "i 
affairs,  and  the  office  will  be  as  big  an 
influential  as  the  man  who  occupies  it. 

ENORMOUS  M'RDEN  OF  THE  PHES 

1 1  >  I  \<  ">       In    the    \  iew    of   the    mak<  I 
the   Constitution,  the   President  was   to 
legal  executive,  perhaps  th<    leader  ol 
nation.  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  but  .■ 
not    the  leader  of  the   party — at  an\   t 
while  in  office.      Yet — 

"By  tin   operation  of  forces  inhi 
the  very  nature  of  government  he  has  bt 
come  all   three,  and  by  inevitable  eon* 

.pi.  iic    the  most    heavily  burdened  ofl 
in    the    world.      No   other   man's   day   t 
full  as   hi-,   -o  full  of  the  responsibili 
which    lax    mind   and   conscience  aliki 
demand     an     inexhaustible    vitality.     T 
mere  task  of  making  appointments  to  office 
which  tin    Constitution  imposes  upon  th 
President,  has  come  neai  to  breaking  aom 
of    our    Presidents    down,    because    it    U 
never-ending  task  in  a  civil  service  not  y< 
put    upon  a    professional  footing,  confim 
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Lynite  and  Lynux  Travel  on 
Lamson  Conveyors 


THE  Lynite  foundry  of  the  Aluminum 
Castings  Company  is  a  model  of  conve- 
nience and  economical  operation.  In  their  own 
words:  "Throughout  the  plant  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  install  the  most  modern 
labor-saving  devices  of  the  known  and  tried 
type  to  bring  the  production  facilities  up 
to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency."  The 
plant  is  completely  equipped  with  Lamson 
Conveyors. 

This  Lamson  Conveying  System  eliminates 
a  vast  amount  of  manual  labor.  Conveyors 
put  the  sand  where  it  is  wanted  when  it  is 
wanted.  The  castings  come  to  the  cleaning 
and  finishing  operations  in  a  steady  stream, 
just  as  fast  as  the  foundry  turns  them  out. 


There  is  no  trucking  to  cause  congestion  or  de- 
lay. The  conveyors  are  ready  for  work  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  always  willing,  never  tired. 

Properly  planned  conveyors  insure  a  logical 
sequence  of  operations;  they  reduce  the  amount 
of  material  in  hand  at  any  given  time,  cutting 
overhead  costs;  they  increase  production 
possibilities;  they  minimize  the  human  ele- 
ment, reserving  human  labor  for  work  that 
machinery  can  not  perform-- work  that  re- 
quires the  direction  of  human  brains. 

The  Lamson  booklet  on  Conveying  gives 
examples  of  typical  Lamson  Installations.  A 
letter  brings  it  to  you,  or,  if  you  prefer,  the 
nearest  Lamson  representative  will  call  and 
analyze  your  needs.   No  obligation  is  involved. 


Boston  .  .  100  Boylston  St. 
New  York  .  9-11  E.  37th  St. 
'hdadelphia  .  210  N.  Broad  St. 
Pittsburgh  .  319  Third  Ave. 
Baltimore  .  Equitable  Building 
Rochester  .     194  East  Main  St. 


New  Orleans,  124  St.  Charles  St. 


The  Lamson  Company 

lOO  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Detroit 

Cleveland  .  .  .  .  20«3  Baal  4th  St. 
Cincinnati      .      .  .lilt  East   5th  St. 

Indianapolis  Cor. Washington  and  Illinois 
Los  Angeles  .  221  Sun  Fernando  Bldg, 
Chicago 6  No.  Michigan  At*. 


Branches  and  Service  Stations 

97  Woodward  Ave.  Omaha      .     418   McOague  Bldg. 

Minneapolis  820  Tribune  Annex 
San  Francisco  .  611  Mission  St. 
Jit.  Louis  ....  709  Bine  St. 
Toronto       .      .      136  Simcoe  St. 


Additional   Service  Stations 
Albany,  22  So.  Pearl  St  Buffalo,  191  Main  St. 


Dallas      ....    9051     I 

S.  attle    •        •        .       215  Stewart 

ington,  D.C 
Atlanta     ...         3  :>ldg. 

Vancouver.  B.  C  603  Hi 


Kansas  CH  dge  Bldg. 


- 
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vouz  /Ae  JfAee/s  o/ \A?u?zSrtozor  Car 


A  Motor  Car  Wheel  should  be  so  de- 
signed that  Tire-Changing  and  Wheel- 
Changing  can  be  quickly,  easily  and 
cleanly  done. 

I  he  owner  of  a  quality  motor  car  of 
today  has  little  fear  that  his  car  will 
break  down.  Such  is  the  present  high 
standard  of  motor  car  engineering. 
Virtually  his  only  road-troubles  are 
tire-troubles. 

Tire-design  and  construction,  too,  have 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. Pneumatic  tires,  with  Proper 
Wheel  Equipment,  are  efficient,  durable, 
economical. 

It  is  the  Wheel  then,  the  Scientifically 
Designed  Wheel,  that  prolongs  the  life 
of  the  tire  It  is  the  Scientifically 
Designed  Wheel  that  makes  possible  the 
quick,  easj  and  cleanly  changing  of 
tires,  and  reduces  tire  trouble  to  the 
minimum. 

All  parts  in  a  wheel  should  re-act  equally 
to  moisture  and  changes  of  temperature. 
When  both  wheel  and  rim  are  made  of 


Wheel   Talk  Number   Four 

Frequently,  a  motor  car  owner 
who  has  almosl  an  engineer's 
knowledge  of  the  motor  and 
other  essential  features  oi  his  car, 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
vastlj  important  part  the  Wheels 
play  in  the  comfort,  ease  and 
e<  onomy  of  his  motoring. 

That  is  vastly  important  know  I 
edge.  The  scientifically  de 
signed  Wheel  not  only  adds  to 
the  Beauty  of  the  Car,  l>m  also 
_;ii  irds  life  and  propei t\ . 
saves  tires  and  gasoline  and 
eliminates  man\  of  the  dangers, 
s  and  annoj  am  es  of  mo- 
toring. 

In  this  series  of  Wheel  Talk-  «>■ 
are   attempting    merely   to   give 

the  intelligent  mi  itO  in  undei 

standing  of  what  his  motoi  car 
\\  heels  should  do  and  should  l>e. 

i  -pus  of  previous  talks  sent  on 

request  . 


steel  there  is  no   unequal   shrinkage   04 
warping  of  the  parts.     The  wheel  si 
tight. 

The    Disteel    Wheel    is    made    of   steel. 

There  is  no  "gutter"  or  "split  nm." 
There  is  no  need  of  the  extra  tool 
with  which  to  pry  and  tug  at  the  tire, 
loose  tins  wear.  boost  rims  squeak. 
Disteel  Wheels  hold  the  tire  true  and 
the  rim   tight. 

Look  at  the  Illustrations. 

To  remove  a  tire  from  a  Disteel  Wheel 

you  have  only  to  unscrew  rhe  rim  bolts 
and  lift  off  the  removable  section.  1  he 
tin-  slips  off  -for  there  is  nothing  to 
catch  it  and  hold  it. 

To  take  off  .1  Disteel  Wheel  to  put  on 
the  span'  wheel*  \  ou  meielx  unscrew 
the  hub  nuts,  take  off  the  hub-flange 
and   the   Wheel   slips  off'   -over  the   hub. 

Thus.  Disteel  Wheels,  in  addition  to  en- 
hancing the  beauty  of  your  car.  have 
opened  a  new  epoch  of  comfortable,  safe 
.\nd  economical  motoring. 


Detroit   Pressed    Steel    Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Disteel  Wheel  Plant,  Cabot    tvenue  Automobile  Frame  Plant,  Mount    Elliott  Avenue 


New    ^c.rk:  lSlli  Broadwaj   at  hist    St. 
It  est  oil:     1JS     BOylstOfl     Street 


Chicago:    7.<J    Michigan    Avenue 
s.in  Francisco:  •<-!<>  Rialto  Building 


DISTEEL ,  WHEELS 

5%e   TVAeels  .7% at    (Complete  ^7/zo   Car 
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LESSONS  IN  CITIZENSHIP 

Continued 


wiili  short,  terms  of  office,  always  forming 
and  dissolving.  And  in  proportion  as  tin 
president  ventures  to  use  his  opportunity 
to  had  opinion  and  act,  as  spokesman  of 
i  h.  people  in  affairs,  the  people  stand  ready 
to  overwhelm  him  by  running  to  him  with 
every  question,  greal  and  small.  Theyare  as. 
eager  to  have  him  sett  I.-  a  literary  question 

political;  hear  him  as  acquiescently 
with  regard  to  matters  of  special  expert 
knowledge  as  with  regard  to  public  affairs, 
and  call  upon  him  lo  quiet  all  troubles  by 
Ins  personal  intervention.  Men  of  ordi- 
nary physique  and  discretion  can  not  be 
Presidents   and    live,    if    the    strain    be    not 

how    relieved.      We    shall    be    obliged 

always  to  be  picking  our  chief  magistrates 

from  among  wise  and   prudent  athletes — a 
small  class. 

"The  future  development  of  the  Presi- 
dency, therefore,  must  certainly,  one  would 
confidently  predict,  run  along  such  lines  as 
the  President's  later  relations  with  his 
Cabinet  suggest.  General  Washington, 
parti}  out  of  unaffected  modesty,  no  doubt, 
hut  also  out  of  the  sure  practical  instinct 
which  he  posses!  in  so  unusual  a  degree, 
set  an  example  which  few  of  his  successors 
seem  to  have  followed  in  any  systematic 

int.  He  made  constant  and  intimate 
use  of  his  colleagues  in  every  matter  that 
lie  handled,  seeking  their  assistance  and 
advice  by  letter  when  they  were  at  a  dis- 
tance and  he  could  not  obtain  it  in  person. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  close  students  of  our 
history  that  his  greater  stale  papers,  even 

e  which  seem  in  some  peculiar  and  in- 
timate Sense  his  personal  utterances,  are 
full  of  the  ideas  and  the  very  phrases  of 
the  men  about  him  whom  he  most  trusted. 
His  rough  drafts  came  back  to  him  from 
Mi.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Madison  in  great 
part    rephrased    and    rewritten,    in    many 

tges  reconceived  and  given  a  new 
color.  He  thought  and  acted  always  by 
the  light  of  counsel,  with  a  will  and  a 
definite  choice  of  his  own,  but   through  the 

instrumentality  of  other  minds  as  veil  as 
bis  own.  The  duties  and  responsibilities 
laid  upon  the  President  by  the  Const  it  u- 
1  Ban  he  changed  only  by  constitutional 
amendment  -a   thing   too  difficult    to  at- 

templ  except  upon  some  greater  necessity 
than  the  relief  of  an  overburdened  office, 
I'ven  tho  that,  office  be  the  greatest  in  the 
land;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  countrj  would 
■tit  to  make  of  the  President  a  less 
Powerful  officer  than  he  is.  He  can  secure 
bis  own  relief  without  shirking  any  real  re- 
sponsibility. Appointments,  for  example,  he 
i;'H.  if  he  will,  make  more  and  more  upon 
•the  advice  and  choice  of  his  executive  col- 
leagues; every  matter  of  detail  not  only. 
but  also  every  minor  matter  of  counsel  or 
■'■   general   policy,   he  can   more   and    more 

iepend  upon  his  chosen  advisers  to  deter- 


mine; he  need  reserve  for  himself  onlj  Hie 

larger  matters  of  counsel  and   thai   general 

oversight  of  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  persons  who  conduct  it 
which  is  not  possible  without  intimate 
daily  consultations,  indeed,  but   which   is 

possible  without  attempting  the  intoler- 
able burden  of  direct  control.  This  jN  no 
doubt,  the  idea  of  their  function-  which 
most  President  s  ha  vcVnterl  a i ned,  and  which 
most  Presidents  suppose  bhemselvi  -  i<.  have 
acted  on;    but  we  have  reason  to  believe 

that  mosl  of  our  Presidents  have  taken 
their  duties  loo  literally  and haveattempted 

the  impossible.       But  we  can   Safely   predict 

thai  as  the  multitude  of  the-  President's 
duties  increases,  as  it  must  with  the 
growth  and  widening  activities  of  the  na- 
tion itself,  the  incumbents  of  the  great 
office  will  more  and  more  come  to  fee]  that 

they  are  administering  it  in  its  truest  pur- 
pose  and  with  greatest  effect  by  regarding 
themselves  as  less  and  less  executive  officers 
and  more  and  more  directors  of  affairs  ami 

leaders  ol'  the  nation — men  of  counsel  and 
of  the  sort  of  action  ihat  makes  for 
enlightenment." 

Mil.   TAFT     ON    THE    PRESIDENCY- 
We  proceed  bom  Mr.  Wilson's  analysis  of 

the  Presidential  office  to  that  of  former 
President  William  Howard  Tail,  and  con- 
sider tirst  Mr.  TaP'-  presentation  of  the 
President's  power  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  this  country.  We  select  the  subjeel  of 
foreign   relations  to  begin  with  because  we 

have  so  lately  read  what  Mr.  Wilson  ha 
say  of   them.      It  will  be  recalled  that   Mr. 
Wilson  speaks  of  the  President's  powers  in 
foreign  matters  as  among   the  greatest   in 
In-  possession  and  describes  as  "very  ab- 
solute" his  control  of  the  foreign  relations 
of    the    nation.     .Mr.    Taf1    also    considers 
these  power-   of  the   President   among  his 
most    important"    and    points   out    how 
large    they    loom    on    the   horizon   beoausi 
of     the     close     connection      between      this 
country  and  Europe  brought  about  By  the 
war.      In    hi-   volume,    "Our   Chief   Man- 
date and   His  Powi  r-"  i  <  oluinbia  Vu 
sit  >      Pres-i,     which     consists     of     lectin-, 
delivered  at.  Columbia  University  during  t  he 
winter  session   of  1915   16,  Mr.  Taft  writes : 
"It    is   well    to  premise   what    1    have    to 
say   about   the  executive    power    in    - 
mat  ters  by  pointing  out  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction that   tin    Federal  Governmenl   has 
in    dealing    with    foreign    nations.      In    our 
domestic  matters   'he  executive    power    is 
divided  between  the  Presidenl  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States;   the  legislative   power 

between  Congress  and  the  legislature-  of 
the  Stales,  and  the  judicial  power  heiw.-<  n 
the  Federal  judiciary  and  the  State  courts; 
but  when  we  come  to  governmental  action 
with  respect  to  foreign  countries,  we  find 
that  the  trainers  of  the  Constitution  wen 
most  careful  to  vest  in  t  he  national  I  m>\  - 
eminent  complete  jurisdiction,  and  indus- 
triously excluded  b\  e\piv-s  prohibition 
the     interference     of     the     States     therein. 


What  Men  Smoke 
on  Real  Holidays 


A    man    packing    for   a   real   bolid 
at  all  likely  to  forget  hi-  pipi 

I 'i    summer,    when    he's   oft   I 
wood-  oi   leashon    i  in-  old  pip< 

one  oi    two  new    pipe-  ],i    | » ] .- 1 1 1 -  io  break   in. 
In   winter,    when    going    South    to    i- 


npnng,    he   lugs   along    In-    pipe,    some   old 

clothe-    to    go    fishing    in.    and 

supply  of  the  kind  of  tobacco  be 

happj  without. 

He    take-    no    ll-l.  He    t.d.c-    •),  ,t     U   < 

along,   even   though   th<  good   cfa 

of  buying  it    in  the  neighborhood  of  v 

he'-   goil 

He  know-  that    when  relaxing  from  a 
period     Of     hard     Wtnk     a     pipeful     make.-     1,1- 

comforl     complete      He    knows     hell 
other  good  fellows  smoking  pipes     He  kliow- 
that    whenever  he's  alone   the 
pipe   in   hi-   mouth   will   b>    companion 

companionable 
having  an  intelligent  don 
along    with     him    on     a 
long,     Bolitary 

t  hrouy.h      the     si  i 

woods. 

A   pip<    i-  a   mwtd  I 

panion     all     the     lime 

It   doesn't    argue  or  talk 
too  much       H  ha 

the  gulden  siln 

ot 

panionship. 

\nd  what   tops 

the  sat  i-fa<  I   I 

good  meal? 

Ml  due  credit   to 

the  pipe,  but 

mouth,     if     not     tilled 

W  I 
tobae. 

.Tu-t    the    right    flavor,. that    particularly 
rich  fragrance     these  you  bave  to  h  . 

Each  man-  taste  in  p 
dividual  that  tor  each  man  there  i-  onlj 
entirely  satisfactorj   smoking  tobao 
wide,  w  ide  w  orld. 

\\  h>n  you  run  out   of  your-,   how 
factorj   another  man-  tobai 

pipe 

Thai '-  w  h\  .  -upph  of 

tobaco  when  of'  eal  holiday  and  why 

as  a  gift  it '-  among  I  h<  ic 

lhr.  i    \  ou   found  vom- 
it' not .  we  ask  you  I  th. 

Edgeworth    dot 
those  who  smoki 

l 1  opinion  of  it, 

Simply  w  r 
address,  then  that   ot'  1 1 
siuol.  Is,  and  we  w  ill  - 

.   '      I    ■  ;  ■_  •'.■■'  ■ 

Ready-Rubbt 

orth    P!        S 
sliced       Pub  one  thin, 
ment 
pipe-load. 

rth    Rx  adj   : 
pour  si 

evenly  it   bui 
For    tl 

mond,  \ 

' 
not    f 

by   pai 


Rubbed 

Thus   the   President    and    tin    Senate   were   ;    the  jobber 
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The  Foamite  Firefoam  blanket.    It  smothers  all  fires  quickly. 


Foamiti  Firefoam  i  ive  against  every  kind  ol 

fire.  <  'in  new  booklet,  "This  Musi  Stop,"  deals  with 
i  In- rem. 1 1  kableachievementsol  FoamiteFirefoamand 
tells  you  how  you  <  .hi  check  the  ravages  ol  fire.  Send 
foi   thi    booklet.     It  has  a  special  message  i"i   you. 


Two       MINUTES 

later.  Same 
tank,  fire  com- 
pletely out. 
Notice  thick 
blanket  of  Fire- 

1  0  a  in  .  T  h  i  s 
blanket  smoth- 
ered  the    fire    in 

2  minutes. 


am 


SMOTHERS       FIRE 
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The  Possibility  of  Fire ! 

Your  turn  may  be  next.     Are  you  prepared  ? 


There  are  two  ways  to  put  out  fire. 

One  is  to  cool  the  fire  below  the  burning  point. 

The  other  way  is  to  smother  the  fire. 

The  first  method  is  at  present  the  one  most  often 
used.  It  generally  consists  of  applying  large  quan- 
tities of  water  to  the  fire. 

The  past  has  proved  this  method  to  be  uncertain, 
slow  and  often  ineffective — as 
in  the  case  of  burning  oils  or 
other  highly  inflammable  liq- 
uids. Besides,  this  method 
is  costly.  Water  often  does 
more  damage  than  the  fire 
itself. 

The  second  method — put- 
ting fire  out  by  smothering — 
is  the  most  effective  way  to 
put  out  fire.  It  is  quick,  sim- 
ple, sure — just  like  smothering 
a  small  blaze  with  a  blanket. 

This  method  is  the  Foamite 
Firefoam  method.  It  is  fatal 
to  fire.  It  has  revolutionized 
fire-fighting. 

Foamite  Firefoam  is  totally 
different  from  water  and  all 
other  fire-extinguishing  agents. 
It  puts  out  fires  by  smothering 
them  with  a  thick  blanket  of 
tough  foam. 

Firefoam  is  a  fire-smother- 
ing, fire-extinguishing  foam 
which  covers  all  burning  ob- 
jects like  a  blanket.  It  puts 
out    fire    quicker    than    other 


extinguishing  agents,  and  prevents  re-ignition.  It 
coats  and  clings  to  all  surfaces,  and  floats  on  even 
the  most  inflammable  liquids..  It  is.  effective 
against  every  kind  of  fire.  Unlike  water,  it  dots 
not  damage. 

Foamite   Firefoam   is  endorsed    by   the   National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  .Associated  Mutual 

Fire  Insurance  Companii  s,  the 
I  ndero  rit<  rs'  Laboratory  s  and 
the   U.    S.    Steamboat    Inspec- 
tion Bureau.     //  assists  in  t 
ering  insurance  rat 

Foamite  Firefoam  apparatus 
includes  protective  systems 
both  stationary  and  portable, 
for  every  fire  hazard  in  the 
home  and  factory.  Special 
stationary  and  sprinkler  pro- 
tective systems  are  designed 
for  large  industrial  plants  and 
extra  hazardous  risks. 

Foamite  firefoam  can  solve 
your  fire  problems  easily  and 
for  all  time.  1  here  is  no  fire 
risk  on  which  foamite  Fire- 
foam is  not  effective. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind, 
does  not  sound  business  judg- 
ment suggest  to  you  the  advis- 
ability oi  finding  out  about 
Foamite  Firefoam  at  one.  ' 
Fire  waste—  the  national 
must  be  checked.  A  ou  owe  it 
to  yourself  and  your  associates 
to  eh)  your  share.      \\  rite  us: 


Where  water  failed 

Recently  fire  broke  out  in  the  J.  S.  Thorn 
Company's  plant,  Philadelphia. 

Efforts  to  quench  the  blaze  with  water 
and  ordinary  apparatus  proved  futile. 
The  Thorn  Company  then  telephoned  tor 
Foamite  Firefoam  Hand  Extinguishers. 
It  was  feared  the  plain  might  go. 

An  hour  later,  two  hours  after  rhe  fire 
started,  the  Foamite  Firefoam  Extin- 
guishers were  brought  into  play.  I  he 
Manager  of  the  J.  S.  Thorn  Company 
writes  what  happened  then: 

"  In  five  minutes,  after  properly  apply- 
ing the  Foamite  Firefoam  smothering 
material,  the  fire,  which  was  composed 
of  paint  mixed  with  benzine,  and  which 
started  in  a  tank  2}  feet  long  by  [< 
inches  wide,  was  thoroughly  extinguished. 

"The  city  fire  department  had  been 
working  on  it,  but  they  could  not  ex- 
tinguish it  with  any  apparatus  which  they 
had.      This  is  not  a  criticism  of  them." 

Old  methods  of  fighting  fire  and  old 
fire-extinguishing  apparatus  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  march  of  progress* 
The  ever-increasing  use  ol  highly  inflam- 
mable materials  in  every  industry  has 
called  for  a  new  and  surer  method  of 
fighting  fire. 

Foamite    Firefoam    was    invented    to 
meet  new  and  extra  hazardous  fire  risks 
It  is  totally  different  from  all  other  fire- 
extinguishing  agents.     It  has  revolution- 
ized fire-fighting. 


FOAMITE  FIREFOAM  COMPANY,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Dealers'  Opportunity 

Salesmen  —  dealers,  han- 
dling power-driven  equip- 
ment and  modern  appliances, 
you  are  missing  a  big  op- 
portunity if  you  do  not  add 
Foamite  Firefoam  to  your 
line.  Send  for  our  dealer 
proposition.  It  will  pay  you 
to  do  so  at  once. 


The  following  Foamite  Firefoam  Sales  Companies  are  at  your  ser- 
vice.    Call  on  or  write  the  one  nearest  you  for  lull  information: 

S  \  \    1  k  \  n      St     .    C  \  i  i  r.. 


N  i  w  York  Cut,  200  Fifth 
Ave.,  Foamite  Firefoam 
Companj 

Bos  ton,  M  vss.,  929.  did 
South  Building.  Foamite 
Firefoam  Company 

Chic  igo,  1 1  i  .,  ;(<)  Conw  ay 
Building,  Firefoam  Engi- 
neering Company 

Ci  i  \  i  i  \\n.  Ohio,  o  St.  Clair 
\\  e  .  VYi  st,  Firefoam  Ser- 
vice and  Supply  Company 


I  t  ,imw  ay 
Mountain 


l)i  w  i  r.    Col  o  . 

Bldg.,     Rockj 

Firefoam  Co 
Kansas    Cmr,    Mo .    ion 

Baltimore     \\  i  .    1  .'.unite 

Firefoam  Com  pan  j 
1*1111  \ni  i  phi  \.  Pa.,  i  i  :-i  h< 

No     Broad    Si  .    Atlantic 

I-  irefoam  Companj 
l'i  i  i  siu  Ki.n.  Pa.,  i    ;  W  ood 

St..  Firefoam  Sales  Com* 

pan) 


Mills      Building,      P 
1  oamitc  1  in  foam  <. 

II  win  [X)N,    Can  ina- 

dian    Foamite 

1  td. 

1  ONDt  N,     1        C,    Eh  N 

4  Broad  Si    PI  . 
1  in  foam,  I 
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LESSONS  IN  CITIZENSHIP 
Continued 


given  power  to  make  treaties  with  foreign 

nations,  while  all  Slates  are  expressly  for- 
bidden to  make  them.  Congress  is  given 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  to 
levy  import  and  tonnage  duties,  to  declare 
war  and  to  maintain  armies  and  navies  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war,  to  author- 
ize privateers  to  prey  upon  the  enemy's 
commerce,  to  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water,  to  make  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization,  and  to  de- 
nounce and  punish  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations,  while  the  States  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  declare  war.  to  grant  letters 
of  marque  ami  reprisal,  or  indeed  to  main- 
tain a  navy  or  a  standing  army,  or  to  levy 
import  or  tonnage  duties.  The  Federal 
courts  are  given  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  cases  arising 
between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof  and 
foreign  stale-,  citizens  and  subjects;  while 
the  President  is  given  the  power  to  ap- 
point ambassadors,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  ami  to  receive  am- 
bassadors from  foreign  countries,  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  repel  invasions  and  to  carry  on 
'In    war  declared  by  Congress." 

TREATIES  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

— The  first  and  most'  important  dut\  ■.! 
the  Presidenl  in  foreign  matters  is  that  of 
initiating  and  drafting  treaties  with  tun  ign 
ons  and  submitting  t  hem  to  t  he  Senate 
for  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent.  A 
t  wo-t  birds  vote  of  those  present  is  requin  d 
in  the  Senate  "lawfully  to  advise  and 
consenl  to  a  treaty,"  and  Mr.  Tap 
proceeds: 

"<  >riginally   in   the  ( !onstitutional   <  in- 
vention   it.   was    proposed    that,    the   Senate 
ild    appoint    ambassadors    and    should 

make   treaties;     hut    toward    the  latter   par! 

of  the  Convention  a  change  was  made  in 
this  regard,  and  the  power  of  the  Presidenl 
was  very  much  amplified  ;  ami  in  the  ma 
of  treal  ies  \<  was  gi\  in  to  him  to  uegotiate 
them  and  to  ratify  and  proclaim  them. 
Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  Flouse,  nor 
both    of    them    together,    can    compel    the 

dint     to    make    a    treaty.       lie    has    the 

sole   initiative   in   this  regard.     Nor  is   he 

bound,  after  he  has  made  a  treaty,  and 
5enat(  ha-  a.l\  ised  ami  consented  to  it . 
to  ratifj  it  and  pro'  hum  it.  and  the  treaty 
does  not  go  into  effeel  until  its  ratification. 
There  have  been  many  discussions  in  the 
Senate  o\  er  this  treaty-making  power,  and 

Senators    have    assi d    that    the   Senate 

I  he  more  important  factor  in  the  mak- 
ing of  treaties  than  the  executive.  They 
have  usually  in  their  arguments  referred  to 

the  fact  thai  Madison  moved  in  the  Con- 
vention that    the  Senate  should   make  the 

treaties    without     the    intervention    of    the 
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executive,  and  thai   it  was  at  first  adopted. 

But   I    am   not  able   to   discover   wh\    this 

history  of  the  present  constitutional  provi- 
sion should  (  xall  the  Senate  or  make  more 
important    its   existing    power.     It    is    tin 
present,   text    of   the   fundamental    law   that 

determines  who  shall  exercise  the  powers 
which  it  confers,  and  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  function  that  the  Senate  perforins 
i-  anj  more  important  or  any  more  -acred 
than  that  of  the  executive  in  the  making 
of  treaties." 

THE  SENATE'S  POWER  — Mr.  Taft 
refers  then  to  the  ground  upon  which 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  refused  to  advise 
and  consent  to  the  general  arbitration 
treaty  with  England  and  France  nego- 
tiated by  Secretary  Knox  during  his  ad- 
ministration. In  effect  the  treaties  pro- 
vided that,  the  countries  eon  erued  should 
submit  all  questions  capable  of  judicial 
solution  arising  between  them,  which  could 
not  be  settled  by  negotiation,  to  the  deci- 
sion of  an  arbitral  tribunal,  and  in  case  of  a 
difference  to  submit  to  a  preliminary  tri- 
bunal the  question  whether  an  issue  arising 
was  capable  of  judicial  solution,  and  there- 
fore must  We  arbitrated  under  the  treaty. 
Mr.   Tall    informs  us  that ; 

"A  number  of  senators  objected  to  the 
effeel  of  these  treaties  in  that  they  took 
away  from  the  Senate  the  power  to  with- 
hold consent  to  an  arbitration  of  a  future 
issue  and  thus  prevented  the  Senate  from 
i  icercising  the  constitutional  function,  with 
which  il  is  charged,  of  dealing  with  foreign 
relations  as  they  arise,  it,  was  argued  that 
such  a  treaty  would  b<  delegating  to  the 
permanent  arbitral  court  a  decision  as  to 
our  foreign  relations  which  was  vested  in 
the  Senate,  and  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional for  the  Senate  to  consenl  to  make 
such  a  delegation.  This  view  it  seem-  t© 
me  is  radically  wrong,  or  else  it  proves  too 
i.     There  is  no  difference  in  principle 

between  the  consent  of  tin-  N  nate  that  an 
existing  issue  between  us  and  a  foreign 
nation  -hall  be  s.-tthd  iiv  arbitration  and 
an  agreemenl  that  future  questions  of  a 
defined  class  shall  be  so  settled.  If  the 
submission  of  a  question  to  arbitration  is 
a  delegation  to  the  arbitration  tribunal  of 
the  power  vested  in  the  Senate  over  our 
relations,  then  I  he  Senate  has  no 
power  to  consent    to  arbitration  at   all;  and 

'  his  it   has  done  since  the  foundal 
of  the  Government.     Hut    it    is  said    that 
by   delegating    t<»   a    preliminary    tribunal 
tin    question   whether   the  issue  arising  is 
within    the  terms  of    thi  or  not .   the 

Senate  is  delegating  its  power.  This  view 
is  as  faulty  as  the  other  one.  Tin  i|in  — 
ii. hi  whether  an  issue  i-  arbitrable  within 
the  classification  of  the  treatj  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  construction  of  a  treaty;  and 
one    of    the    COB  subjects    of    arbi- 

tration   is    the    proper    construction    of    a 
treaty.      Therefore    if    the    Senate    were    to 
msenl    to  abide   the  judgmenl    of  a   tri- 
bunal in  the  future  as  to  whether  an  issue 


arising  between  us  and  a  foreign  nation  is 
within  a  class  of  arbitrable  questions  de- 
scribed in  a  treaty,  it  is  only  consenting  to 
arbitrate  the  construction  of  the  tr. 
when  the  event  occurs  which  requires  con- 
struction. This  it  has  done  in  numerous 
1  real  ies  already. 

"The  Senate  is.  therefore,  wrong  in  its 
view  of  this  matter,  if  its  view  is  to  rest 
on  the  limitations  of  its  constitutional 
powers.  If  iis  view  rest  merely  on  the 
question  of  expediency,  that  is  a  different 
thing,  and  I  do  not  need  to  argue  that 
Hut  1  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  every  one  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment   of   a    League   of    Nation-,    for   the   -el- 

tlemenl  of  differences  between  them  by  an 
international  court,  should  realize  that  the 
attitude  of  tin  Senate  upon  the  point  I 
have  been  discussing  would  make  it  iin- 
possible  for  the  United  State-  to  becom<  a 
member  of  such  a  league.  I  am  anxii 
therefore,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 

argue  as  foieiblv    a-   I   may  the  error  of  the 
Senate   in    this  regard."      [1916.] 

II 

ruder     our     Constitution,     the 
making    power    is    much    more    imporl 
than   under   the  constitution  of  any  other 
country,  according  t<«  Mr.  Taft.  who  points 
out   that   in  so  far  as  its  provisions    ire  to 
operate  a  treaty  of  the  United  Stat. 

"a   law   in   the    United   States  exactly   B 
statute  of  Congress  i-  a  law  in  the  United 
States,"  and  he  proceeds: 

"A   treaty   operates  both   as  a  bind, 
contract     with     a     foreign     nation    ami 
municipal    law.     As    a    contract     bind 
upon  both  parties,  tt  can  not  be  mad. 
In-,     it-   obligation    by    a    refusal    of   eithei 
country  to  perform  it.      It  i-  thus  brol 
but  the  party  injured  by  the  breach  baa 
international  law  a  right  to  damage-  fron 
the  partv   breaking  it.     If  Con. 
a     statute    inconsistent    with    the    treaty 
while  it   break-  the  treat;,    i:  repeals  il 
municipal    law .      It    do<  s    not    reliev  e 
nation    from    its    moral    and    intcrnaii" 
obligation    to    make    good    the    breach 
damages  or  otherwise,  but  it  does  chai 
the  law  which  binds  the  officers,  citia 
and  others  within  the  governmental  ju 
diction  of  the  United  States  to  eomplj 
with    the   treat;  .    but    with    the  lav 
abrogated  it.     Thi-  was  the  effect  of  th< 
decision    of    the    Supreme    Court     in    thi 
Chines*     cases.     Under    our    treaty    with 
China   certain   classes  of  Chinese  were 
tilled  to  conn   into  the  country-     Congress 
ih   ired  to  exclude  manj  of  the  classes 
entitled    and    passed    a   law    doing  -o. 
law    broke  the  treaty,  but    the  immigratioi 
officers,  the  court-,  and  all  persons  withii 
ih.     territorial    jurisdiction   of   the   Unitei 
States  were  obliged  to  conform   to  tin 
of  Congress,  and  to  exclude  those  Chil 
who  had    tin    right    to  come  in  under  tin 
treaty,  but  were  forbidden  to  do  so  by  thi 
subsequent  law." 
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The  Printing  Sickness 


Epidemic  throughout  the 

United  States.     First  symptoms 

— great  excitability  at  sight  of  any 
mate  for  printing.      Followed  bv  slow 
greatly  aggravated  by  a\  lay  ■  i  getting/  ; 

and  revisions. 

Rapid  rise  to  dangerously  high 

temperature  as  delivery  gets  days  and  th 

weeks  beyond  promised  da 

Slight  turn  for  the  better  when 

job  finally  lands  on.  desk,   followed    I 

tempestuous  conduct  and  highly  i         ed  lan- 
guage verging  on  delirium — sometimes  ending  ii 
plexy — when  bill  is  n 

You've  had  it!     So  has  every 

user  of  printing.  And  when  you  recov- 
ered from  the  attack  you  /.and 
fivore  you'd  D()  something  abi  ttf  it  and  then — you  w^nt 
through  (he  same  old  rumpus  with  your  very  next  j 

How  do  you  get  that  way?  And 

what's  more  to  the  point-    how  long  do 
you  intend  to  stay  so?     When  thei 
for  this  terrible  malady  is  rigid  under  your  -nose,  and  I 
been  for  months!    How  long  can  you  stand  such  stagger 
printing  costs,  such  pn,n  -killing  delaj 

You  know   about   the    Multi- 
graph.    You've  read  these  advertisements 

in  Literary  Digest.     You  know  plenty  of  firms 

that  have  used  this  life-saving  device. 

Wluj  not  investigate  the  Mult 

graph  on  your  own  account?    Why  n 

make  'em  show  you  that  it  IS  a  cure  for  the 

printing  sickness?     That  it  WILL 
on  most  printing  jobs?     That  it  WILL 
that  it  WILL  give  you  your  printing  o 
That  the  work  can  be  done  in  your  <>..//    establ 
and  without  muss  or  fuss,  without  turning  it  into  a  print- 
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HOW  JOHN   MARSHALL   HELPED   TO   MAKE   US   A  NATION 


MR.  JUSTICE  OLIVER  WENDELL 
ll<  >LMES  walked  into  the  Library 
of  Congress  one  day  and,  according  to  the 
story,  it  took  a  Large  number  of  pages  and 
attendants  to  furnish  the  various  references 
apidly  as  the  .judicial  mind  worked.  In 
expressing  his  a  pprecial  ion  of  t  heir  sen  ic<  - 
the  Justice  said:  "Yon  know,  I  am  verj 
sorry,  indeed,  to  have  given  you  so  much 

trouble,  but  there  is  no  one  between 
God  and  us,  and  we  must,  he  right."  That 
the  Supreme  Courl  holds  this  exalted  posi- 
tion is  due  to  t  he  one  man  w  hose 

remarkable  abilities  and  thirty- 
four  years'  tenure  of  the  Chief- 
Justiceship  during  the  formative 

period  of  our  history  enabled  him 
to  make  the  court  what  he  con- 
ceived it,  ought  to  be  under  the 
( 'onstitution.  .John  Marshallfirst 
put  l  he  Supreme  <  !ourt  on  a,  pla  lie 
of  real  equality  wit  h  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of 
the  <  io\  eminent  ;  he  first,  power- 
fully asserted  and  placed  beyond 
dispute  the  court's  unique  func- 
tion of  passing  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality of  Legislation;  and  he 
constantly  strove  to  emphasize 
the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
('onstitution  and  of  Federal  laws 
in  a  day  when  State-rights  was 
the  popular  theory.  Ill  fact, 
John  Marshall  gave  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
arguments  and  even  some  of 
i  he    phra  ■<  upon    w  hich   I  hey 

based  t  heir  eloquent  assert  ions  of 
national  unity;  and  during  those 
Longyears  on  t  he  bench  he  foughl 
for  "the  Union"  as  valiantlj  and 
zealously  as  did  any  soldier  a.  gen- 

i  ra1  ion  la  ter  under  <  Irani  or 
Sherman. 

\  el  to  thousands  of  Ameri 

intimately  familiar  with  the  per- 
sonalities of  Washington  and  Jef- 
f(  rSOD  ami  Jackson  ami  Webster 
and  (  'la J  and  Lincoln  and  (  Irani  , 
John      Marshall    is    but    a.    name. 

For  one  t  hing,  decisions  from  I  he 

b(  Qch  reach  a  smaller  audience 
t  han     do     greal     oral  ions    or     I  he 

messagea  of  victorious  general  . 
MoreOA  i  r,  Marshall  has  suffen  d 
from  the  ab  lence  of  adequate 
biographical  treatment.  Ex-Senator  Bev- 
eridge's  four-volume  "Life  of  John  Mar- 
shall"   (Houghton    Mifflin  Company)  is  a 

Successful  allempl  to  till  this  want. 

In  the  first  two  volumes,  which  ap- 
peared in  1916  ami  were  re\  iewed  in 
these  columns  a1  thai  time,  Mr.  Beveridge 

outlined  Mar  hall's  career  before  he  be- 
came ( Ihief  Justici  ol  I  he  Supn  me  I  lourl 
in    1801    at    i  he  age  of  forty-six.      Mar-hall 

had  been  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 

Army,  had  b< me  leader  of  the  Richmond 

bar,  had  served  in  the  Virginia  legislature^ 
had  declined  se"\  i  r-.\\  I  !abine1  appoint- 
ments, hail  been  one  of  the  X  Y  Z  Envoys 
to  France,  had  served  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  and  had  b 
Secretary  of  stale  under  President  John 
\dam  .  His  experiences  and  his  persona] 
oonneotions   had   combined    in   strengthen 

his  distrust  for  the  political  capacity  of  the 


masses,  dnd  to  persuade  him  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  strong  central  government.  Hut 
tho  a  conservative  and  an  aristocrat  in 
politic-.  Marshall  was  personally  the  most 
democratic  of  men,  and  this  human  quality 
in  the  man  can  noi  be  overestimated  in 
explaining  his  influence.  Several  chapters 
in  the  two  final  volumes  of  the  Beveridge 
"Life"  an-  ih  \oted  to  Marshall's  personal 
and  professional  peculiarities.  John  Mar- 
shall had  had  the  scantiest  general  and 
Legal  education,  but  at  the  bar  and   Later 
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im    the   bench    he    made   up   for   this  by   his 

almosl  uncanny  ability  to  size  up  the 
essentials  of  a  Legal  tangle  and  utilize  the 
Learning  displayed  by  others.  As  a  judge 
he  always  encouraged  counsel  to  make 
extended  arguments,  and  always  in  his 
opinions  preferred  original  reasoning  to  the 
eitai ion  of  precedents. 

During  bis  career  in  the  Supreme  Courl 
Mar-hall  exercised  a  remarkable  influence 
over  hi-  associati  s,  most  of  whom,  even  tho 
of  opposite  political  beliefs  when  appointed, 
i  fell  under  his  -pell  until  the  Supreme 
b.  tie),  was  popularly  and  accurately  spoken 
,.i  a-  "  Marshall's  Court."  This  wasduein 
no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
judges  in  those  days  Lived  together  and 
ate  at  one  table  in  a  Washington  board- 
ing-house and  also  to  1  he  charm  of 
the  Marshall  personality  to  which  all 
who    knew     him    eventually    succumbed, 


pting  only  his  two  chief  political  I 
Thomas    Jefferson    and    Spencer    Roane. 

Marshall  was  lall,  loose-jointed,  and  sham- 
bling, careless  of  dress  and  possessed  of 
unusual  athletic  powers.  Physically — and 
in  many  ways  mentally— he  was  a  close 
counterpart    to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  man  became  1  lie  third  ( 'hief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Courl  in  1801,  to  hold  that 
position  until  his  death  thirty-four  years 
later.  The  Supreme  Court's  influeno 
had  till  this  time  been  almosl  negligible, 
and  from  L801  on  Jefferson  and 
the  Republican  party  L<  aders 
constantly  trying  to  diminish  ita 
powers  and  prestige.     Of  course, 

there  were  hundred-  of  minor 
cases  which  helped  1o  build  up 
Marshall's  reputation,  and  it. 
particular  there  was  a  group  of 
important  decisions  in\  olvil  - 
ternational  law.  lint  Mr. 
eridge  wisely  devotes  mosl  of  his 

space   in    these    two  volum-  - 
dozen   cases   involving    cons 

tiolial  issues  Which  helped  to  for' 

the  foundation  of  United  Si 
constitutional  law.  Tho  in 
tain  cases  Marshall's  decision 
not  accepted  by  the  Losing  pai 
and  altho  in  two  cases  t  he  \ 
ity  of  his  conclusions  was  ' 
denied     by    the    I'lV-ideilt     i  ' 

United  state-,  mv  erl  la  L< 
principles  laid  down  by  Mar 

Wife  in    the  end   accepted    b 

courts  the  legal  profession, 

the  nation  as  a  w  bole. 

Marshall,    we     are     told. 

proved  himself  "a  statesmai 
the    lirst    rank"  in    Marbur 
Madison.     The  case  had  no  prat  - 
tied    importance,   but     M 
utilized  it   to  assert   publicly 
power  of  the  Supreme  ( lourl 
t  he  supremacy  of  vs  rit  t<  n  eo 
t  ut  ions  over  legislative  act* 
commission  had   not    be.  n  deln 
end  to  a  justice  of  the  p 
pointed    in   t  he   la-t    hours  t 
previous  Administration,  ai 
applied  for  a  mandamus  writ  • 
pelling  Secretary  of  state  V 
son    to    deliver    the  commif 
The    ( !ourt,    in   the  opinion  r- 
by     Marshall  —  Marshall    WB 
and  read  practically  all  important  decisi 
involving    the    Constitution  -decided    I 

Marbury  ought  to  gel  his  commission, 
went  on  to  affirm  that  the  Court  oould 

grant     the    writ     desired.      In    the    I 

opinion     the    section    of    the    Ellsworth 

Judiciary    Ad     giving    the   Supremi 
such    power   was   unconstitutional    1 
it  enlarged  the  original  jurisdiction  gi 
by     the     Constitution     to    the    Supreme 
Court.      Marshall  interpreted  the  jurisdic 
tion  over  cases  "arising  under  the  < 
stitution"    to   include   the   power   t<>  pas* 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  laws  and  t> 
say  that  "a  law  repugnant  to  the Conatitu- 
tion  is  void." 

Marshall's  next   case,   the  Burr  tn 
trial,    was    probably   the    most    spectaculfl 
legal  action  that  has  ever  been  fought 
the    United    States    courts.      Aaron   Burr 
discredited    and    broken    in    fortune,    ha< 
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respective  States  and  can  not  be. cod  trolled 
by  them."  Because  the  States  have  no 
power  "to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or  in 
any  manner  control"  constitutional  laws 
.  nacted  by  Congress,  he  declared  the 
Maryland  law  taxing  the  Baltimore  branch 
of  the  United  States  Bank  "contrary  to 
the  Constitution"  and  "void."  This 
decision  was  wildly  denounced  by  all 
Republican  politicians  and  was  openly 
challenged  by  President  Jackson.  Of 
course,  this  issue  was  not  finally  settled 
in  line  with  Marshall's  opinion  until 
Appomattox. 

Two  years  later  Marshall  again  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  the  nation  in  the  famous 
of  Cohens  vs.  Virginia.  Virginia  had  a 
law  against  dealing  in  lottery  tickets  other 
than  those  authorized  by  the  State.  A 
lottery  had  been  established  in  the  city  of 
Washington  in  conformity  with  the  act  of 
Congress  incorporating  the  city.  P.  J. 
and  M.  J.  Cohen  sold  lottery  tickets  in 
Virginia  and  were  tried  by  the  local  court 
and  the  case  was* carried  to  the  Supreme 
( 'ourt. 

The  real  issue  was  the  right  of  appeal 
from  State  to  national  courts,  and  Mar- 
shall's famous  opinion  in  the  case  was 
concerned  only  with  establishing  the 
Court's  jurisdiction.  Marshall  asserted  the 
absolute  power  of  the  Supremo  Court 
over  State  courts  whenever  a  national  law 
is  concerned.  He  struck  at  secession  which 
was  already  raising  its  head  in  the  South, 
in  declaring  "the  subordination  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole."  The  States,  he  says, 
"are  constitutional  parts  of  the  United 
states;  they  are  members  of  one  great 
empire."  In  this  opinion,  says  the  biog- 
rapher," "John  Marshall  is  blazing  the  way 
for  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Marshall's  next  great  decision  was  the 
first  case  arising  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  and  was  an 
extremely  important  factor  in  developing 
our  national  commerce.  Fulton  had  in- 
vented the  steamboat,  and  a  company 
headed  by  Robert  R.  Livingston — who 
forsook  diplomacy  to  become  our  first 
steamboat  magnate  —  was  given  a  mo- 
nopoly by  the  New  York  State  legislature 
for  the  navigation  by  steam  of  all  the 
waters  in  and  adjacent  to  New  York. 
Gibbons,  a  steamboat  captain,  ran  boats 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in 
detiance  of  a  New  York  State  court  in- 
junction and  asserted  his  right  to  do  so  in 
Bpite  of  the  monopoly,  in  virtue  of  his 
1'cderal  license  to  carry  on  coasting  trade. 
Tlie  case  of  QibbOns  vs.  Ogden  was  brought 
to  tlie  Supreme  Court,  since  the  national 
laws  regulating  navigation  were  involved. 
John  Marshall  was  "given  the  opportunity 
to  deliver  the  last  but  one  of  his  greatest 
nation  making  opinions — an  opinion  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  most  lawyers  and 
jurists,  is  second  only  to  that  in  McCulloeh 
Maryland  inability  and  statesmanship," 
and  is  by  some  "thought  to  bo  superior." 
To  quote  his  biographer: 

"On  March  2,  1824,  Marshall  delivered 
that  opinion  which  has  done  more  to  knit 
the  American  people  into  an  indivisible 
nation  than  any  other  one  force  in  our 
history,  excepting  only  war.  In  Marbury 
w  Madison  he  established  that  funda- 
mental principle  of  liberty  that  a  perma- 
nent written  Constitution  controls  a 
temporary  Congress;  in  Fletcher  vs.  Peck, 
»'»  Sturgea  vs.  Crowninshield,  and  in  the 
Dartmouth  College  case,   he  asserted   the 


sanctity  of  good  faith;  in  McCulloeh  vs. 
Maryland  and  Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  he  made 
the  Government  of  the  American  people  a 
living  thing;  but  in  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden 
he  welded  that  people  into  a  unit  by  the 
force  of  their  mutual  interests." 

Marshall  defined  commerce  in  tin 
broadest  possible  manner,  he  proved  that 
power  over  interstate  commerce  "is  v< 
in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  should 
be  in  a  single  government";  whenever 
State  regulations  necessary  and  proper  in 
themselves  (dash  with  an  act  of  Congr< 
they  "must  yield  to  the  law  of  Congress." 
At  the  time  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
called  the  opinion  "one  of  the  most  power- 
ful efforts  of  the  human  mind  that  has  ever 
been  displayed  from  the  bench  of  any 
court,"  and  a  year  later  Senator  Martin 
Van  Buren  characterized  Marshall  as  "in 
all  human  probability  the  ablest  judge  now 
sitting  upon  any  judicial  bench  in  the 
world."  The  decision  in  Gibbons 
Ogden  was  extremely  popular.  It  estab- 
lished forever  the  fact  that  interstate 
commerce  is  within  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  national  Government  and  had 
enormous  national  effect  in  encouraging  the 
development  of  transportation  by  water 
and  later  by  rail. 

The  last  of  Marshall's  great  decisions, 
in  Craig  vs.  Missouri,  grew  out  of  tho 
financial  conditions  already  described. 
He  held  in  this  opinion  that  certain  loan 
certificates  issued  by  the  State  of  Missouri 
were  in  effect  "bills  of  credit,"  and  there- 
fore forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  He 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional  and 
void.  His  opinion  in  this  case,  according 
to  Mr.  Beveridge,  was  the  only  one  of  his 
constitutional  opinions  to  be  entirely 
repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court  after 
his  death. 


GERMANY'S  MILITARY"  GENIUS 
CONFESSES 

THE  day  may  come  when  we  find,  in  the 
reminiscences  of  some  one  of  the  war- 
leaders  of  Imperial  (Jermany.  a*  note  that 
is  genuinely  one  of  contrition.  Such  a 
note  would  not  necessarily  be  a  confession 
of  Germany's  blood -guilt;  merely  the 
honest  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  war 
had  never  been  started  at  all,  or  that, 
having  been  started,  it  had  been  ended  on 
terms  that  did  not  call  for  drastic  punish- 
ment of  any  of  the  nations  involved.  So 
far,  the  only  note  has  been  one  of  regret 
at  unwise  steps  and  neglected  opportu- 
nities. There  is  lamentation  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth  over  tho  awful  downfall, 
but  never  tho  suggestion  of  the  spirit  of 
righteous  compromise  that  might  have 
helped  to  avert  that  downfall.  "Luden- 
dorff's  Own  Story"  (Harper  &  Brothers) 
is  a  conspicuous  examine.  He  Beema  never 
to  have  been  unduly  optimistic;  never  for  a 
moment  mentally  secure  in  tin   belief  of  an 

ultimate  German  triumph.  The  host  in 
field-gray  might  be  ever  so  far  flung: 
the   bells    might     ring    in    Berlin,   and    the 

Herr  Professors  of  the  fatherland  call  for 
the  retention  for  all  time  of  every  hectare 
of  ground  watered  by  German  blood. 
But  Ludendorff  ever  saw  attrition  at  work; 

and  in  the  gathering  clouds  on  the  horizon 
the  menace  Of  new  and  formidable  enemies. 
Yet  had  it  to  be  done  all  o\er  again  the 
impression  he  gives  is  that  he  would  'pursue 
exactly     the     same     general     OOUrse.        For 

example,  he  feared  the  United  states. 
He  did  not  see  American  armies  as  fighting 
factors  of  the  first  Importance;  but  he  did 
not  want  them  on  the  Western  Front.  Yet 
when  he  speaks  of  the  German  attempt  to 
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The  heaviest  car  can  be  raised  by  a  child 


A  10-pound  "twist"  on  the 
handle  of  the  new  Kim- 
,  ball  Auto  Jack  will  raise 
1000  pounds.  This  means  that 
a  child  can  jack  up  the  heavi- 
est car. 

There  is  no  hard  "pumping" 
with  the  new  jack — no  soiled 
clothes — no  crouching  down  in 
the  dirt  to  put  the  jack  in  place. 
The  new  Kimball  Auto  Jack  is 
fitted  with  a  long,  rigid  handle 
which  allows  it  to  be  slid  to  any 
point  without  effort.  A  few  easy 
turns  at  end  of  handle  and  the 
car  is  raised. 


On  14  leading  cars  the  Kim- 
ball Auto  Jack  is  now  standard 
equipment. 

We  manufacture  a  special 
truck  jack  also,  which  easily 
raises  the  heaviest  truck  and  is 
adapted  to  general  use. 

Don't  be  annoyed  again  with 
the  troublesome,  old-fashioned 
jack.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  new  Kimball  Auto  Jack. 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD    A.    CASSIDY    CO.,   Inc. 

23  West  43rd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers,    F.   W.   MANN    CO. 
Milford,  Mass. 


Folded  ready  for 
tool  box.  Takes 
up    little   space. 


Kim  ball  a  dto  Jack 
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embroil  us  in  war  with  Mexico  he  deplores 
not  the  ill-advised  treachery  of  the  policy, 
but  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  warnings, 
the  Foreign  Office  used  "an  antiquated  and 
easily  decipherable  secret  code." 

Ludendorff  had  learned  the  lessons  of  the 
first  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  the  costly 
repulse  at  Verdun,  and  he  was  conscious, 
long  before  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  the 
uncertain   temper  of  the  German  people. 
He  knew  that  peace  was  always  urgently 
ted;    that  in  it  were  the  only  positive 
security   and   permanence  of  the  Empire 
<  )f  t  be  rejection  by  the  Entente  of  the  i  • 
offers  of   the   winter  of   1916-17   he  bi 
"They  will  never  wipe  away  the  stain  of 
the    crime    against    humanity    committed 
by  their  brutal  refusal  of  Germany's  peace 
offer."    He  speaks  of  it  as  a  declaration  for 
peace  on  the  stains  quo  aide  basis, 
here   is    the   gist   of    those   terms   fur 
cessation  of  hostilities  so  urgently  net 
by  Germany,  characterized  by  him  as '"the 
only  German  conditions  which  ever  rea 
the  enemy  from  our  side, with  any  coopera- 
tion on  my  part." 

That,  while  the  French  withdrawal  from 
the    occupied    portions    of    Upper    A! 
should  be  unconditional,  Germany  would 
not  withdraw  from  occupied  French  tt-rri 
tory  without  strategic  and  economic  re 
cations  of  frontiers  and   financial  con. 
sat  ion.     That  Belgium's  restoration  would 
be    subject     to    definite     guaranties    for 
Germany's    safety.      That    German 
cerns  or  subjects  injured  by  the  war  should 
be  indemnified.      That   the  restoration    >f 
colonies  should  be  on  the  basis  of  ai 
ment   securing  to   Germany   colonial    ; 
sessions   corresponding   to   her   populal 
and  her  economic  interests.     That    I 
should  be  no  postwar  economic  retalia' 
That   the   freedom   of  the  seas  should   !>• 
guaranteed.     In    other    words    Germany 
suggesting  peace  simply  because  the  cha  I 
of  war  were  so  much  against  her.  out] 
terms    that    a   certain    and    rather   gn 
conqueror    might    have    demanded,    and 
even    to-day,    prostrate    and    condemned 
to    pay    the    price   of    actual    defeat,    con- 
tinues    to    whine    at    the   "brutality  "    of 
the  rejection! 

It    was   the   rumbling  within   Germany, 
inaudible  to  the  ears  of  the  outside  world, 
that  Ludendorff  heard,  and  feared  as  much 
as    he    feared    the    ring    of    steel    and 
encircling  the  armies  of  the  Central  Pou 
There  were  public  men  in  German] 
failed    to    realize    war's    iron    neo 
Prince  Liehnowsky's  pamphlet,  which  | 
the  whole  blame  for  the  war  on  Germany, 
Ludendorff    considers  to   have    been    i 
ticularly     insidious.       He     holds     Pr 
Lichnowsky  as  sharing,  with  the  Bol 
and  many  others,  the  gruesome  distino 
of  having  undermined  the  discipline  of  tin- 
army.     By  way  of  contrast,  it  was  about 
the    time    that    Clemeneeau    was   Baying 
"We  shall  achieve  victory  if    the  pu 
authorities  are  equal  to  their  task."     The 
army    was   literally   swamped   with  em 
propaganda.     General  Headquarters  p 
rewards   for   the   surrender  of  such  pam- 
phlets, bul  this  could  not  prevent  them  from 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  before 
the    pamphlets    were    gathered    up.      Tin 
Bavarians  wire  particularly  affected,  and 
came  to  regard  the  war  as  a  purely  Prussian 
affair.      Also    the    soldiers   returned   from 
Russia   introduced  a  spirit  of  general  in- 
surrection.     The  seeds  of  distrust,  of  the 
officers  had  been  sowed  among  the  men. 
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It  was  said  that  they  hid  in  their  quarters; 
that,  declining  to  eat  field-kitchen  fare, 
they  were  living  riotously  at  the  general 
expense.  There  may  have  been  something 
in  the  belief.  Ludendorff  says:  "For  four 
I  endured  this  state  of  tension  with- 
out rest  or  relief.  In  such  circumstances 
I  could  not  live  on  field-kitchen  rations. 
Nevertheless,  in  October,  191S,  I  declared 
to  the  new  War  Cabinet  of  Prince  Max 
that  headquarters  was  willing  to  live  on  the 
fare  provided  if  the  various  secretaries  of 
state  and  t  lie  whole  of  Berlin  would  under- 
take to  do  likewise,  but  until  then  we  should 
live  in  such  a  way  as  was  considered  best 
for  the  men  and  ourselves.  The  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Prince  Max,  declined  to  e.it 
field-kitchen  fare,  and  so  long  as  1  re- 
mained in  the  field  we  messed  simply,  but 
as  before." 

It  is  far  more  than  trivial,  that  note  of 
irritation  over  the  suggested  curtailing  of 
personal  comforts.  In  March,  1918, 
Ludendorff  was  preparing  for  the  great 
blow  in  the  west,  the  blow  that  aimed  to 
break  through  the  French  armies  to  Paris, 
and  to  drive  the  British  into  the  Channel. 
There  was  to  be  a  "blood  bath"  such  as 
the  world  had  never  known  before.  Under 
such  conditions,  curiously  and  significantly 
callous  are  certain  passages  of  Luden- 
dorff's  story.  "Early  in  March  General 
Headquarters  left  Kreuznach,  where  it  had 
been  for  more  than  a  year.  The  new  head- 
quarters had  in  the  meantime  been  estab- 
lished at  Spa.  We  got  very  good  accommo- 
dations there.  The  offices  were  in  the 
Hotel  Britannique.  .  .  .  On  March  18, 
the  Field-Marshal  and  I  went  to  Avennes. 
.  .  .  Our  offices  there  were  not  good.  .  .  . 
Our  mess  was  at  first  very  unpleasant; 
1  iter  on  we  found  more  agreeable  rooms. 
We  rationed  the  owners  and  fitted  up  the 
place  with  furniture  from  Spa.  .  .  .  His 
Majesty  came  the  next  day.  He  lived  in 
his  court-train,  which  was  side-tracked  in  a 
neighboring  station." 

Ludendorff  confesses  his  surprize  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  American  troops 
arrived  on  the  fighting-line,  alt  ho  he  had 
not  been  one  of  those  who  had  relied  too 
implicitly  on  the  ability  of  the  submarines 
to  deal  with  the  transports.  He  pays 
tribute  to  the  valor  with  which  the  Amer- 
icans fought  at  Chateau-Thierry,  but  con- 
tends that  they  were  unskilfully  led, 
attacked  in  dense  masses,  and  failed.  The 
Americans  had  the  advantage  of  coming 
into  the  struggle  with  nerves  less  shaken 
than  the  other  combatants  who  had  been 
10  action  for  a  long  time  continuously. 
What  weighed  so  heavily  against  the 
Germans  was  the  fact  that  the  new  Amer- 
ican divisions  could  release  English  and 
French  divisions  on  quiet  sectors.  "This," 
says  Ludendorff,  "was  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  helps  to  explain  1  ho  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  American  contingent 
"i\  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  America  became  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  war."  Of  American  participa- 
tion in  the  great  counter-offensive  thai 
General  Foch  launched  in  July  he  says: 
"The  six  American  divisions  that  had  taken 
Part  in  the  battle  had  suffered  most 
severely  without  achieving  any  successes. 
Oie  division  appears  to  have  been  broken 

»p  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  establish- 
ment.    Notwithstanding  the  gallantry  of 

the  individual  American  soldier,  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  American  troops  is 
proved  by  (he  fact  that  two  brave  German 
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A  very  practical  addition  to  any  garage. 

It   holds  the    doors  open  against  the    strongest  wind. 
Closes  them  easily  by  a  slight  pull  on  the  handle. 

Write  for  Catalog  B-3,  and  be  sure  to  stop  in 
and  talk  it  ovei    with  your  hardware  man! 
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The  Stanley  Works-New  Britain,  Conn.,  New  York ,  Chicago. 


HARDWARE 
AUTO  5UPPLIE5 


"Now  this  is  the  place,  Pa,  where  you  buy  that  can  of  Effecto 
Auto  Enamel!  I  won't  ride  in  that  old  bus  another  day, 
unless  you  make  it  look  like  a  regular  automobile 


Some  wives  are  more  persis- 
tent than  others,  but  win  wait 
till  your  wife  drives  vou  to  it? 
Ymfll  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  and 
profit  out  of  a  can  of  Effecto 
Auto    Enamel.     It  will  make 


FINISHES 


ffectO  doca  the  trick  —  24 
to  48  hours  for  dn 
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ers,  bod>  itual 


the  old  boat  glow  with  pride  —  and  v.ui  too!  use  prevent-  r 

Effecto  Auto  Enamel  is  the  original  and       And  hei 

genuine  auto  enamel —  easy-working,  self-  fabric  or  imitation  1 

leveling  and  quick-drying.     Not  a  paint,  wax  and..  , 

or  polish,  hut  a  durable,  long-lasting  enamel  than 

finish  that  wears  longer  than  the  finish  on  most  it-     It  will  look  lil 

new  ears.      Made  in  nine  attr.ictiv  e  and  Usable  »  >r 

enamel  colors:   Black,   Blue,    Green,    Red,  throi 


Brown,   Yellow,    C'.r.iv,    ('nam   and    White; 

also  clear  Finishing  varnish,  ami   lop  &  Scat 
Dressing  for  renewing  and  waterproofin 

kinds  of  tops,  seats  and  upholstcrv . 


Send  for  Color  Card  and   Name  of   local   Dralrr 

I 


Choose  the  color  \  on   prefer  or   finish   the  I  xx 

body  in  one  color,  the  chassis  in  another  .w\,\  J 
the   fenders  in    Blackl       "Sou  won't    have   to 

lay  up  the  car  for  several  weeks  —  a  few  hours  B 

of  interesting  work  and  ■  few  dollars  worth  w 
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HOIST  IT  WITH  A  YALE  CHAIN  BLOCK 
ECONOMY-SPEED-SAFETY 

YALE   CHAIN   BLOCKS   take 
the    place    of    "Strong    Arm' 
methods  of  lifting. 

Hook  a  Yale  Chain  Block  to  any 
load.  Pull  one  side  of  the  hand  chain 
and  the  load  is  easily  and  swiftly 
lifted.  The  load  is  held  safely  sus- 
pended after  you  let  go  of  the  hand 
chain.  It  will  not  lower  until  you  pull 
the  other  side  of  the  hand  chain. 

Wherever  heavy  boxes,  merchan- 
dise, kegs,  crates,  iron,  bales,  ma- 
chinery parts,  logs,  stone,  ice,  pipe  or 
paper  must  be  lifted  —only  occasion- 
ally or  constantly— there  is  a  Yale 
Chain  Block  that  will  do  the  work 
safer ,quict\er  and  better. 

Yale  Spur-Geared  Chain 
Blocks  are  made  in 


seventeen 
40  tons. 


sizes — Va      to 


For  miw#*/al 


"Put  Your  Hoisting  and  Con- 
veying Problem  Up  to  Us." 

Write  for  your  copy  of 
the  "Yale  Hoists"  Cata- 
log, today. 

The  Yale  Chain  Blocks 
are  made  by  the  makers  of 
the  Yale  locks.  And,  like 
them,  they  bear  the  trade- 
mark "Yale"  as  evidence 
of  their  superiority  and 
origin.  See  that  trade- 
mark "Yale"  on  Builders' 
and  Hardware, 
Padlocks,  Cyl- 
inder Night 
Latches,  Door 
Closers,  Cabinet 
Locks,  Bank 
Locks,  Chain 
Blocks,  and 
Electric 
Hoists. 
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divisions  were  able  to  withstand  the  main 
attack  made  by  very  superior  American 
forces  for  several  weeks;  and  these  two 
divisions  I  had  up  till  then  considered  no 
better  than  the  average."  Even  in  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  the  German  strategist 
speaks  of  the  attacks  of  the  youthful 
American  troops,  launched  with  enormous 
numerical  superiority,  breaking  down  with 
the  heaviest  losses;  and  ascribes  the 
American  success  of  September  26,  1918, 
to  the  failure  of  a  German  Reserve  Division 
and  to  the  fact  that  at  another  point  the 
attack  was  met  by  a  division,  which,  tho 
a  brave  one,  was  very  battle-worn,  and 
had  an  extended  front  to  hold. 

We  have   been   inclined   to   regard 
night  of  July  17-18,  1918,  when  Foch  b. 
his  counter-offensive  by   sending 
thousand  men  through  the  dark  for, 
fall  at  dawn  on  the  German  flank  and  ei 
it  in,  as  the  turning-point  of  the  war.     To 
tin    mind  of  General  Ludendorff,  the  black 
day  for  the  German  Army  was  August  8. 
Early  on  that  day,  in  a  dense  fog,  rend* 
still    thicker   by   artificial   means,    the    En- 
glish, mainly  with  Canadian  and  Australian 
divisions,    and    the    French    attacked    be- 
tween   Albert    and    Moreuil    with    stmntr 
squadrons  of   tanks,   but  otherwise   in   no 
great    superiority.       French    and    En| 
penetrated    deep    into    the   German    posi- 
tions between  the  Somme  and  the   Luc< 
Divisional   staffs   were   surprized   in   then" 
headquarters   by    the    tanks;     whole   divi- 
sions were  overwhelmed;    the  troops  .-till 
fighting  were  rolled  up;    and   the  bn 
was    soon    extended    beyond    the    Luot 
Only  by  the  lavish  throwing  in  of  tin 
dwindling     reserves     was     absolute     rout 
averted.      Fortunately   for   the   crumbling 
armies    under   Ludendorff's    direction    the 
enemy  attack  on  the  9th  was  not  pushed 
with    any    great    vigor.      As    it    was.    the 
German  role  was  henceforth  one  of  sub- 
mission   to   a   continuation   of   the   enemy 
offensive.     The  success  of  the  French 
English   had  been   easily   gained.      "Their 
wireless    was    jubilant,    and    announced — 
and    with    truth — that    the    morale   of   the 
German  Army  was  no  longer  what  it  bad 
been.      The    enemy    also    captured    many 
documents   of   inestimable   value    to   them, 
The  Entente  must  have  gained  a  clear  idea 
of    our    difficulty    in    finding    resent 
further  reason   why   it    should    pursue   the 
offensive  without,  respite." 

There  was  justification  for  the  perturba- 
tion caused  by  the  events  of  that  disastrotu 
day.  It  was  a  day  that  spelled  not 
merely  defeat  but  demoralization.  Sum- 
moning divisional  commanders  and  ofi 
from  the  line.  Ludendorff  Learned  of 
behavior  which,  "I  openly  confess,  I 
should  not  have  thought  possible  in  the 
German  Army."    Whole  bodies  of  the  mea 

had     surrendered     to     single    troopers    or 

isolated  squadrons.    Retiring  troops,  n 
ing    a    fresh    division    going    bravely    into 
action,    bad    shouted     things    like-   "Black- 
leg,"   and    "You're    prolonging   the  war 

The  officers  in  many  places  had  lost  their 
influence  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
swept  along  with  the  rest.  The  day  put 
the  decline  of  German  fighting-power 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  staff  on  both  sides.  T.eneral  Foch  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  the  Entente 
began  the  great  offensive,  the  final  battle 
of  the  world-war.  and  carried  it  through 
with  increasing  vigor,  as  the  weakening  of 
Herman    resistance    became    hourly    more 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Factory  Equipment  on 
Ford  Cars  Since  1911 


IT  is  quite  unnecessary  for  Ford 
owners    to    risk  experimenting 
with  spark  plugs. 

A  long  time  ago,  in  1911,  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  chose 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  as  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Ford  car. 

The  judgment  of  Ford  engineers 
is  summed  up  in  the  Ford  Motor 
Company's  instruction  book  as 
follows: 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  experimenting  with  different 
makes  of  plugs.  The  make  of  plu^s 
with  which  Ford  engines  are 
equipped  when  they  leave  the  factory 
are  best  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  motor." 


Be  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the 

Insulator  and  the  World  Trade 

Mark  on  the  Box 

Champion  Spark   Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  of  Canada.  I  im,trj.  U'mJ.o'.  Omano 
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Close-up  photograph  of  Mario 
Laurenti,    1  I   ihe    Metro- 

politan ompany,    as   the 

6000  teacher*  saw  him  in  the  act 
of  comparing  his  voice  with  its 
Rb-C>-  .  the  New  Edison. 


— the  letter  of 

Dr.  John  H.  Ftnlcy 

PRESIDENT  OF  THI 
UNIVER8ITY  OF  THI 
STATE  OF  NEW  YOU 
NEW  YORK  STATE 
COMMISSIONER  Or 
EDUCATION 

"The  influence  of  music 
upon  the  individual  h»» 
boen  known  since  very 
early  times.  When  an 
evil  spirit  came  upon 
Saul.  David  was  brought 
to  play  before  him  until 
he  was  well.  I  often 
think  of  Mr.  Edison  as  a 
modern  David,  not  out 
slaying  Gol  iaths,  but 
playing  with  varied  in- 
struments before  the 
world,  which  seems,  like 
Saul,  to  be  possessed  at 
times  by  an  evil  spirit. 
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— from  an  actual  photograph 
taken  in  State Jlrmoiy ,  /ilhany, 
New  York,  on  November  25th, 
1919. 


.6000  Empire  State  Teachers 
Hear  Phonograph  Achieve  Triumph 


THE  illustration,  although  it  is  reproduced  from 
an  actual  photograph,  but  faintly  portrays  the 
memorable  scene  at  the  State  Armory  in  Albany, 
New  York,  on  the  night  of  November  25th,  when 
6,000  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  State  sat  spellbound  as 
they  heard  Mario  Laurenti,  world-famed  baritone 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  sing  in  direct 
comparison  with  the  New  Edison's  RE-CREATION  of 
his  magnificent  voice. 


LAURENTI  stood  beside  the 
j  stately  New  Edison  Cabinet. 
His  voice  filled  the  auditorium. 
The  audience,  which  at  first  had 
been  a  trifle  tense  because  of  the 
unusual  nature  of  the  proposed  ex- 
periment, gradually  relaxed  under 
the  magic  influence  of  the  great 
baritone's  artistry. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  stir,  a 
subdued  murmur  of  surprise  and  a 
perplexed  rubbing  of  eyes.  Lau- 
renti's  voice,  undiminished  in  qual- 
ity and  beauty,  continued  to  reach 
every  quarter  of  the  vast  auditor- 
ium, but  his  lips  had  ceased  to  move. 


The  cabinet  at  his  side  had  taken 
up  the  song  and  was  matching  his 
voice  so  perfectly  that  the  human 
ear  could  not  tell  when  Laurenti 
had  ceased  to  sing. 

Edison  Had  Won  Another  Triumph 

THIS  great  event  proved  that 
Edison's  genius  has  produced 
the  phonograph  of  supreme  realism. 
It  also  earned  for  his  achievement 
the  indorsement  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous  educat' 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  President  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Ne>% 
York.  Dr.  Finley's  beautiful  trih 
ute  to  Mr.   Edison  and   the  latt. 


new  phonograph  is  reproduced  here- 
with. It  is  doubtful  if  Edison's  am- 
bition to  serve  humanity  through 
the  agency  of  music  could  have  been 
more  accurately  divined. 

Official  Laboratory  Model 

THE  instrument  used  at  Albany 
was  a  duplicate  of  Edison's 
original  Official  Laboratory  Model, 
on  which  he  spent  more  than  three 
million  dollars  in  research  work. 
The  Edison  dealer  in  your  city  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  a  duplicate  of 
this  original  three  million  dollar 
phonograph  and  he  will,  without 
quibble  or  question,  guarantee  it  to 
be  fully  equal  in  tonal  quality  bo  the 
instrument  used  at  Alban\  and  to 
be  capable  of  successful!]  sustain- 
ing the  test  made  at  Alban> 

Lei    us  send   you  our   boi 

and  Music,"  and  our  U>  (lat 

the     Critic*     St  and 

Mi,-            rritben bj  oneol  1  homas 

\     Edit  lit  hand    men 

dress    Thomas     \      Edison,     1 
inge   N    J 
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appan  nt.  LudendorfE  offered  to  give  up  his 
command.  "The  Emperor  gave  me  quite 
special  proofs  of  his  confidence  in  those 
days.  I  was  deeply  moved,  but  remained 
anxious  ;us  to  whether  his  Majesty  really 
read  the  .hole  situation  aright.  I  have 
since  been  reassured.  The  Emperor  told 
me  later  that,  after  the  failure  of  the  July 
offensive  and  alter  August  8,  he  knew  that 
t  he  war  could  no  longer  be  won." 

Days  even  more  terrible  were  to  come; 
•  lays  so  dark  that  new  measures  of  "fright- 
fulness"  had  to  be  withheld.  "Our  posi- 
tion was  now  so  serious  that  General 
Headquarters  could  not  hope  that  air- 
raids on  London  and  Paris  would  force  the 
e  ne  my  to  make  peace.  Permission  was 
therefore  refused  for  the  use  of  a  particu- 
larly incendiary  bomb,  expressly  designed 
for  attacks  on  the  two  capitals,  of  which 
>ullicient  supplies  were  ready  in  August. 
The  great  amount  of  damage  that  they 
were  expected  to  cause  would  no  longer 
have  affected  the  course  of  the  war,  and 
sheer  destructSveness  had  never  been  per- 
mitted. Count  von  Hertling,  too,  had 
requested  General  Headquarters  not  to 
use  these  new  incendiary  bombs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reprisals  on  our  own  towns 
that  would  follow."  Yet  even  then,  had 
Germany  been  permitted  to  suggest  peace 
terms,  there  is  no  question  that  they 
would  have  been  marked  by  a  certain 
measure  of  arrogance.  Even  to  them- 
selves the  Germans  did  not  acknowledge 
that  a  price  had  to  be  paid.  They  were 
still  boasting  the  power  to  lay  waste  the 
enemy  country,  and  to  prolong  the  fight- 
ing, but  they  were  willing  to  stop  for 
motives  of  humanity.  Prince  Max,  in 
his  Reichstag  speech  of  October  5,  said: 
"With  stout  hearts  and  full  of  confidence 
in  our  strength,  we  are  resolved,  if  it  be 
inevitable,  to  make  still  further  sacrifices 
for  our  honor,  our  freedom,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  our  descendants."  Germany  was 
now  ready  to  declare  herself  in  favor  of 
President  Wilson's  principles,  so  long 
derided,  and  with  hands  tossed  to  high 
heaven  to  wail  about  the  vindictive  wicked- 
ness of  an  enemy  that  now  might  not  find 
them  adequate. 

Defiant,  and,  to  our  point  of  view,  il- 
logical to  the  last,  is  the  old  Prussianism. 
To  Ludendorff,  it  was  a  Germany  that, 
robbed    of    her    princes,    collapsed   like   a 

house  of  cards.      In   plat I'    those  princes 

he    sees    falsi'    prophets,    who    for    decades 

have  been  aiming  to  confuse  and  mislead 
the  people,  and  now  playing  a  terrible 
criminal  game  with  Germany  in  her  dark- 
est hour,  and  bringing  aboul  events  that 
amaze  a  world  thai  can  qo1  believe  its  eyes 

when    il    sees    the   Collapse   Of    "this    proud 

and  mights  Germany,  the  terror  of  her 
roes."    To  Ludendorff ,  the  Revolution  thai 

has    replaced    the    I  lohen/.ollerus    pi; s    a 

premium  on  idleness  and  destroys  the 
feeling  thai  work  is  greater  than  the  money 
reward;  hinders  the  employment  of  creative 
energy,  and  obliterati  p<  i  onality,  re- 
placing il  by  mob  rule  and  mediocrity.  By 
revolution  the  Germans  have  made  them- 
selves outcasts  among  the  peoples,  in- 
capable of  making  allies  lb  lots  in  the 
service  of  foreign  rs  and    I  i   capital, 

and  deprived  of  all  self-respect.  "  In 
twenty  he  predicts.  " the  < terman 

peo]  le   will  curse  the  parties  who  boasl   of 

having  made  the  revolution."  In  this  dark 
time  in  sees  only  one  bright  spot:   the  acts 

of  the  ii..  n  of  Scapa    Flow. 


AS  VON  TIRPITZ  SAW  THE  WAR 

TOWARD  a  book  like  Grand  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz's  "My  Memoirs"  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.)  it  is  wise  to  attempt  to  as- 
sume the  attitude  of  a  newly  arrived  vis- 
itor from  Mars  or  Altruria,  wishing  to 
acquire  wide  and  impartial  knowledge  con- 
cerning recent  events  on  this  planet,  and 
bringing  to  the  task  a  mind  simply  curious 
and  wholly  free  from  the  sway  of  previous 
passions  and  prejudices.  At  the  beginning, 
the  achievement  of  this  correct  and  formal 
mental  state  is  not  easy;  above  the  roar 
and  surge  of  the  Seven  Seas  the  clamor  of 
voices,  terrible  and  pitiful,  is  heard  grow- 
ing fainter,  perhaps,  with  every  passing 
month,  but  still  clearly  audible;  the  knock- 
ing that  wakes  Macbeth.  Later,  when  the 
book  has  been  read,  it  is  not  so  difficult. 
The  note  of  defiance  has  in  it  nothing  in- 
flammatory. The  man  himself,  the  far- 
reaching  infamy  of  whose  policy  has  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  evil  on 
earth,  stands  forth  as  stolidly  stupid,  mor- 
ally blunted,  rather  than  brutally  immoral, 
self-poisoned  rather  than  exhaling  poison. 
There  are  times  even  when  one  finds  a  kind 
of  perverted  honesty.  Persuading  himself 
that  the  willingness  to  war  that  he  attrib- 
utes to  Germany's  enemies  was  wicked 
and  Germany's  waging  of  "preventive" 
warfare  high-mindedly  righteous;  that 
France,  having  been  "intellectually"  at 
conflict  with  the  empire  since  1871,  had 
provoked  annihilation;  that  for  ;V  genera- 
tion no  political  move  of  Great  Britain  was 
without  the  humiliation  and  encircling  of 
Germany  as  the  real  motive;  that  the  re- 
luctance of  other  nations  to  accept  the 
benefits  of  the  higher  Teutonic  civilization 
was  equivalent  to  open  aggression,  he  sees 
nothing  but  a  heroic  struggle,  brilliantly 
maintained,  but  with  a  catastrophic  ending. 
He  goes  further  in  suggestion  at  least.  On 
page  310,  Vol.  I,  are  the  significant  words: 
"It  was  not  suspected  that  the  murder  in 
Serajevo  had  been  committed  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Czar  or  of  England."  Ina 
word  the  voice  of  von  Tirpitz  is  the  voice 
that  for  four  years  was  the  voice  of  Germany . 
But  the  animosities  roused  were  not 
merely  external.  "Not  that  I  hate  En- 
gland less,  but  that  I  hate  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  more,"  might  be  offered  as  sum- 
ming up  the  refrain.  To  the  Chancellor's 
blindness  and  vacillation  he  ascribes  the 
greater  part  of  the  blame  for  the  disastrous 
result  of  the  war.  Bethmann-Hollweg  had 
been  building  for  years  a  "house  of  cards" 
— namely,  an  Anglo-German  understand- 
ing that  was  based  not  upon  facts,  but  upon 

diplomatic    flattery.     Bethmann-  Hollweg 

fatally  delayed  the  blow  by  holding  out  for 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  on  Franco  be- 
fore beginning  the  march  through  Belgium. 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  by  "revealing*'  the 
"wrong"  done  to  Belgium,  gave  the  enemy 
overwhelming  material  for  a  campaign  of 
slander,  and  confused  Germany's  own  feel- 
ing of  justice  Hi  the  most  baneful  manner. 
Bethmann-Hollweg  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  make  preparations  beforehand 
during  the  years  when  the  enemj  coalition 
was  coll.  all  its  foics.  and  strength- 

ening by  means  of  warlike  preparations  the 

"  olve  iii  its  ( "ontinentaJ  members  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  opportunity  for  an  armed 
bal  tie  .■  any.     in  the  Palace  at 

Potsdam  on  the  evening  of  July  29,  l'.M  1. 
the  Emperor  himself  spoke  without  reserve 
of  Bethmann's  incompetence,  as  he  had 
done  many  times  before.  Owing  to  the 
mysteries   of    Bethmann-Hollweg's    policy 

the   world   allowed    itself   tO   "be   persuaded 

of  our  guilt."  Owing  to  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, "we  were  the  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing." 


Above  all,  the  purport  of  the  admiral's 
memoirs  is  the  specious  defense  and  exalta- 
tion   of    Germany's    fleet,    so    laboriously 
built,  for  so  ignominious  an  end.     When, 
early  in  the  sixties,  von  Tirpitz  as  a  boy 
went,  into  the  Prussian  Navy,  the  attractions 
of  that  branch  of  the  service  were  slight. 
In   1861    the  corvette  Amazone  had  gone 
down  with  almost  all  the  cadets  on  board, 
who  constituted  the  supply  of  officers  t<ft 
many  years  to  come,  an  event  which  re- 
duced the  applications  for  naval  cadetshipe 
the  following  year  to  three.     In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  the  German  Fleet  remained 
bottled    up    in    Wilhelmshaven    with    the 
French  squadron  waiting  outside.     From 
1871  to  1888  the  navy  worked  under  lands- 
men;   then   the  accession  of  Wilhelm  11 
put  an  end  to  naval  generals.     It  was  at 
a  dinner  at  Kiel  in  the  spring  of  1891  that 
von  Tirpitz's  chance  came.     He  was  then 
a  junior  captain.     The  .Emperor  was  p 
ent  and  also  the  old  Moltke.     There  was  a 
discussion  as  to  how  the  Navy  should 
developed.     Varied    views    were    expi 
without   throwing  any  real   light  on   tht- 
subject,    until    finally    the    Emperor   s. 
"Here  I  have  been  listening  to  you  arguing 
for  hours  that  we  must  put  an  end  to  all 
this  mess,  and  yet  not  one  of  you  has  made 
a  really  positive  suggestion."     It  did  not 
behoove  a  junior  captain  to  express  himself 
in  such  august  company,  but  at  an  encour- 
aging hint  von  Tirpitz   described   how  he 
conceived  the  development  of   the  N;: 
and  as  he  had  been  continually  jotting  do 
his  ideas  on  the  subject,  he  was  able  to  g 
a  complete  picture  without  any  difficul 
The  following  January  he  was  appoi;: 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Executive  Command 
and  was  personally  commissioned  by  the 
Emperor   to   develop   the   strategy   of   the 
High  Sea  Fleet. 

At  first,  according  to  von  Tirpitz.   I 
English,  behindhand  in  their  naval  tad 
troubled  very  little  about  the  small  '  I 
man  Navj  .    Attention  was  drawn  by  m<  I 
of  official  memoranda  either  stolen  or 
quired  from  a  sunken  torpedo-boat.     From 
that  time  the  British  Navy  began  to  ha 
the  feeling  that  the  Germans  were  com] 
itors,  and  from    that  awakening    n 
a  new  spirit  of  development.     The  adm 
believes   his  greatest  achievement    in 
years  of  building  was  the  infusion  of  a  mili- 
tant spirit  into  the  Navy.    For  strategy  be 
studied  from  the  French  Navy  rather  tl 
the  British,  the  former  being  the  mora 
cessihle  of  the  two.     On  the  technical  - 
he  worked  long  on  the  matter  of  bn 
for  so  long  as  a  ship  is  afloat,  it  ret  a' 
certain  lighting  value,  and  can  afterward  !>• 
easily  repaired.      "We  soon  found  thai 
had  to  experiment   with  real  explosion! 
order  to  gain  sufficient  experience.     As  w. 
could  not  sacrifice  modern  ships,  and  » 
not  learn  enough  from  the  elder  ones 
built   a  section  of  a  modern  ship  b. 
and  carried  out  experimental  explosion! 
it,  with   torpedo-heads,  carefully  stud 
the  result  every  time.     We  ascertained  tin 

most  suitable  kind  of  steel  for  the  differ,  i. 
structural  parts,  and  found  further  thai 
effect   of  the  explosion  was  nullified  if 
compelled  it   to  pulverize  coal  in  any  i 
sidi rabh<    quantity.     This    resulted    in   a 
special  arrangement  of  a  portion  of  the  • 

bunkers.      We  were  then  able  to  meet   thi 

force   of   the   explosion,   which   had   I 

weakened  in   this  way.  by  a  strong,  oan 
fully   constructed,   steel  wall  which  fir 
secured  the  safety  of  the  interior  of  th< 
vessel.     These    experiments,    which    a 
continued    through    many    years,    and 
which  W(    did  not   hesitate  to  expend  mil 
lions,   yielded    moreover   information  I 
oerning  the  most  suitable  use  of  materia 
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So  Personal  Appearing 
that  Gov.  Lowdeiv 

thought  them  typewritten! 


RECENTLY,  Gov.  Lowden  wanted  to  write 
5,000  influential  citizens.  Speed  was  im- 
"  perative.  A  vital  public  matter  needed 
support.  Stereotyped  messages  wouldn't  do. 
Only  PERSONAL  letters  could  win  the  atten- 
tion required.  But  finishing  the  job  in  72  hours 
was  the  problem. 

An  alert  clerk  got  busy.  Four  hours  later 
Gov.  Lowden  marveled  that  5,000  names,  ad- 
dresses, salutations  and  dates  could  be  so  quickly 
typewritten  without  error — and  that  5,000  ad- 
dressed envelopes  were  also  ready. 

"Thought  typists  were  scarce!"  exclaimed 
the  Governor.  "How  did  you  secure  enough  to 
do  this  so  quickly?" 

"We  didn't,"  was  the  reply.  "We  used  the 
RIBBON  PRINT  Addressograph,  which  fills-in  letters 
and  addresses  envelopes  as  well  as  typists  with  the  type- 
writer— but  75  times faster-r^ without  errors!" 

Much  mail  you  receive,  and  think  typewritten,  is 
Addressograph-ed  !  Investigate  —  our  salesman  will 
demonstrate  the  1920  "typewriter-size"  Addressograph 
at  your  desk ! 


91 5A  W.  Van  Buren  St. 
CHICAGO 


741A  Bi 
NEW  YORK 
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The  All-Shingled  Home 
Is  Decidedly  the  Vogue 

The  quaint  charm  of  the  cedar  shingled  exterior 
has  set  a  new  fashion  in  home  building.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  newest  colonial  and  bungalow 
types  owe  their  attractiveness  to  their  red  cedar 
shingled  exterior. 

Greatest  value  is  obtained  if  you  specify  "Rite- 
Grade  Inspected"  Shingles — this  means  every 
shingle  is  strictly  serviceable  and  up-to-the- 
grade  under  which  sold. 

There  are  three  grades  of  Rite-Grades  and 
all  are  up-to-grade.  Ask  your  dealer 
what  grade  you  need. 

BOOK    OF    PLANS— We   will    mail    you  a   copy   of   our   Dis 
tinctive  Homes  Booklet.    Send  2c  stamp  to  defray  mailing  cost. 


RITE-GRADE 

INSPECTED        I 

RED  CEDAR/ 
SHINGLES  * 

(    rheRoofof/Iqes  " 
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and  the  construction  of  ili<'  adjoining  parts 
of   the   ship.     The    buoyancy    which    was 
al  tained  by  our  sj  stem  stood  the  test.     In 
contrasl  to  the  British  ships  our-  were  well- 
nigh    indestructible.     The    whole    English 
Fleel    vim   on  hammering  the  little  II 
baden,  and  yet    the  poor  ship  would  not 
sink.     Altho  the  Maim  was  almost  shol  to 
pieees    and    torp<  doed,    it    could    nol    be 
brought    under  the  water  until  an  officer 
and  a  torpedo-artificer, after  everybodj 
had  left  the  ship,  opened  the  torpedo-tul 
submerged    the    ship,    and    sank    with    it. 
The  disi  inguished  commander  of  t  hi  I 
pul  his  ship  at  a  coral  reef  under  full  >:(  am, 
"and  yet    the  inner  structure  Stood    linn." 
As   to   the   fighting  qualities:    "li 
ships  compared  to  the  English  vessels  i 
be  shown  by  a  few  figures.     Quite  apart 
from  our  better  ammunition,  etc.,  a  most 
carefully  conducted  examination  shows 
our   Derfflinger  could   pierce   the   hea 
armor  of  the  British    Tiger  at   a  rang 
11,700  meters,  while  the   Tiger  could  tu>1 
pierce  thai  of  the  Derflinger  until  it 
within  7,800  meters  range." 

"'  Vos  armies  »<>nt  /<  rribU  s,  maisvotri 
lomatie—  c'est  un  iclat  <h  rin."    So  -[>,, 
French  officer  to  a  German  medical  officer. 
Von  Tirpitz  indorses  the  Frenchman,  find- 
ing in  the  truth  of  his  saying  the  can- 
all  of  Germany's  misfortunes  and  blun 
in  the  war.     His  idea  at  the  beginnini 
the  submarine  warfare  had  been  for  a  bl< 
ade  of  the  Thames  rather  than  of  all 
gland.     Such  a   limited  declaration  would 
have  been  more  in  accord  with  the  n  • 
available,  and  would  have  accustomed 
world  gradually  to  the  new  idea  of  bloel 
"We  should   have  spared  America,  in  par- 
ticular,   not     touching     the    Atlantic 
senger  \  essels,  which  always  sailed  to  L 
pool,  and   should   thus  have  lessened  the 
danger  from  that  quarter."     He  thinks 
had  the  first  American  note  bet  n  m< 
polite  but  definite  refusal,  there  wo 
have  been,  either  then  or  later,  a     i 
tion  of  war.  or  even  a  rupture  of  relat 
"In  America  the  awful  catalog  of  EngU 
reckless  breaches  of  international  law 
closed    and    unread,  while   everj   on<    p 

over  the  page  of  the  German  sul 
campaign.    The  weakness  of  our  politic 
which  was  bound  to  give  the  impn 

a  bad  conscience,  was  largely  the  cau 

this  unjust  attitude  of  the  world." 

According  to  von  Tirpitz,  the  commai 
of  the  submarine  which  torpedoed 
sitania  did  nol  know  that  it  was  the  I 
a  until  it  turned  on  its  side  in  sinl 
lb  attacked  the  ship  from  forward 
he  could  not  at  lirst  count  the  masl 
funnels.      After    the    torpedo    had 

there  was  a  Second  explosion  in  th< 
rior  of  the  vessel,  ihw  to  the  quantiti 

munitions  on   board.      [1    was   this 
stance    alone    that    led    to    the   immed 
sinking  of  the  ship  and  the  high  loss 
Accounts  of  eye-witnesses  are  of  cours 
sufficient  reply  to  these  allegations. 
Tirpitz   warned    against    compromise  and 
the  Emperor  concurn  d.     But  theansvi 
the  lirst  American  Lustiania   note  tempo- 
rized, and  weeks  of  discussion  betwe*  n 
various    departments    of    the    govern-: 
followed.     "The   Chancellor  had   not 
strength  of  mind  todecideon  thecompleted 
abandonmi  nl  of  the  campaign. as  he  wanted 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  maintaining 
it,   in  order  to  save  his  face  before  public 
opinionat  home.    .    .    .   Roth  Admiral  Baeh- 
mann  and  mj  self  tend,  red  our  resignations 
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on  account  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Chancellor,  but  they  were  refused,  in  my 
i    in  a  most  ungracious  manner." 

From  the  beginning,  von  Tirpitz,  ad- 
!  bj  men  whom  he  deemed  to  be  Ulti- 
mately acquainted  with  American  condi- 
tions, was  strongly  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  ( termau  notes  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
President  Wilson  and  those  who  slood  be- 
hind him.  Ballin,  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line,  was  one  of  the  admiral's  sup- 
porters. According  to  Ballin  the  proper 
form  of  reply  to  American  demands  on  the 
[tarda  would  have  read:  "The  impe- 
rial (government  expresses  its  lively  sense 
of  regret  on  learning  from  the  note  which 
your  Excellency  has  had  the  goodness,  on 
(In  instructions  of  your  Government,  to 
hand  to  me,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  is  not 
prepared  to  recognize  tho  exceedingly  ac- 
oommodating  spirit  displayed  by  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  in  its  last  note 
Of  reply.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Imperial  German  Government  can  but  ex- 
press the  wish  that  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  will  be  suitably  warned  by  their 
Government  against  embarking  upon  ships 
of  enemy  flag  which  propose  to  pass  through 
i  he  war-zone  declared  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment." That  was  the  kind  of  answer 
that  von  Tirpitz  felt  should  have  been 
handed  to  Ambassador  Gerard  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  appendJK  to  tho  work,  made  up  of 
extracts  from  the  admiral's  letters  during 
the  first  months  of  the  war,  reveals  a  mind 
tinged  with  a  curiously  prophetic  pessi- 
mism, or  else  so  wrapt  up  in  the  navy  that 
it  was  jealously  doubtful  of  the  invincibil- 
ity of  the  land  war-machine  of  Germany. 
Even  on  August  23,  1914,  when  the  armies 
of  von  Kluek  were  in  the  full  flood  of  their 
success,  he  could  not  rejoice  at  the  news  of 
victories,  and  pointed  out  that  there  had 
bet  n  no  really  decisive  results.  Not  that 
his  voice  was  weak  in  "The  Hymn  of 
Hate."  '•Since  this  morning  (August  24. 
191  H  our  troops  (Brandenburgers,  it.  is  to 
be  hoped' I  have  been  lighting  with  two 
English  divisions:  pray  God  that  tho  arch- 
Booundrels  may  be  annihilated,  for  it  is  they 
who  have  set  light  to  our  cultured  Europe, 
in  cold  blood,  in  sheer  lust  for  conquest  and 
gain."  Before  the  grapple  at  the  Marne 
he  suggests  the  slowing  up  Of  the  steam- 
roller, and  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trian main  army  and  the  rage  over  it  at 
supreme  headquarters.  Ho  is  reticent  on 
September  13,  tho  he  must  have  known 
what  had  really  happened  at  the  .Marne: 
"The  battle  on  our  right  wing  has  not  been 
going  well,  but  on  the  left  wing  von  Billow's 
"Is  advanced  victoriously.  .  .  .  We 
were  too  confident  of  victory,  and  regarded 
persistently  the  retreat  of  the  English  and 
French  as  defeats."  On  September  18: 
"It  we  ever  actually  win,  we  haven't  suc- 
ceeded in  smashing  the  French  Army,  and 
that  is  what  we  want.  Italy  is  ready  to 
spring,  and  Roumania,  at  the  same  time, 
has  become  very  dubious.  May  God  help 
<is!"  On  September  21:  '•America,  at 
heart,  is  on  the  side  of  England,  and  sup- 
plying France  with  munitions  and  war- 
material.  In  the  dearth  of  munitions  lies 
danger  for  us.  The  French  are  splendidly 
led,  which  unfortunately  is  not  the  case 
with  ns.  Moltke  is  a  wreck.  Don't 
bn  a  the  a  word  of  it  to  any  one,  but  our  posi- 
tion has  become  as  perilous  as  it  is  because 
Austria  is  so  oompletelj  disheartened." 


Home  Color 
Harmonies 
Your  key  to  them 


In  reveling  in  the  exhilarating  effect  of 
Nature's  colorings,  or  in  turn,  soothed  by  their 
restfulness,  haven't  you  wished  you  could  bring 
into  your  very  home,  just  such  bits  of  the 
wondrous  outdoors  ?  What  makes  you  think 
you  cannot?  As  you  know,  Dame  Nature  never 
goes  astray  in  the  color  harmonies  of  her  garden. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  she  employs  can  be 
applied  to  decorating  and  furnishing  your  rooms, 
regardless  of  whether  you  take  as  your  theme, 
the  wild  rose,  the  black-eyed  Susan,  or  color  im- 
pressions made  in  taking  a  walk  down  some 
leafy  Jane;  or  along  the  foam  edged  sands  of 
the  seashore. 

Bring  the  joyous  outdoors  inside.  Make  your 
home  but  leaves  from  Nature's  harmony  book. 
To  this  end,  send  lor  the  book  we  have  recently 
published,  called  Home  Color  Harmonies — 
Nature's  Key  to  Them. 

Just  so  this  book  of  harmony  helps  will  fall 
into  appreciative  hands,  we  ask  that  50  cents 
be  enclosed  with  each  request  for  a  copy. 

^'Lcwe  Brothers  a*>p°°v 

51G  EAST  THIRD  STREE  1\  D  U  H  >N    I  >HIO 

Boston        New  York        Jera 
Minneapolis 
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Actual  test  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  proved  the  Tilton 
Kan  Belt  able  to  withstand  a  pull  up  to 
2;;o  lbs.,  over  \]/^  tons,  before  break- 
ing.    There  was  no  perceptible  stretch. 

Tilton  Belts  have  a  tensile  strength 
of  nearly  3  tons  per  sq.  inch. 


*© 


3  Times 

the  Engine  Speed 

27  Times  the  Fan  Power 

P\ROP  from  high  to  low.  Increase 
■^  your  engine  speed  3  times.  Then 
comes  the  real  belt  test.  It  requires 
27  times  the  power  to  increase  the 
fan  speed  3  times.  Does  your  belt 
transmit  this  power,  or  does  it  slip  ? 
Does  your  fan  keep  pace  with  the 
engine,  or  does  it  allow  it  to  heat 
above  the  efficient  point. 

If  you  have  a  Tilton  Belt,  your  fan 
speed  increases  with  the  speed  of  your 
motor.  You  get  the  same  efficient  cool- 
ing when  you  are  running  in  low  as  when 
in  high. 

If  your  belt  stretches,  constant  readjust- 
ment is  necessary.  Tilton  Belts  do  not 
stretch,  they  do  not  slip,  they  are  not 
affected  by  gas,  water,  or  oil.  They  give 
long,  unfailing,  dependable  service. 

Tilton  Belts  are  made  exactly  to  the 
specifications  of  the  car  builder.  They 
are  exact  width  and  exact  length. 

Be  sure  the  name  Tl  LTON   is  on  every  belt  you  bin 
SALES  DEPARTMENT 

'EDWARD  A.  GASSIDY  CO.,  Inc. 
23  West  43rd  Street,  New  York 

MANUFACTURER 

ARTHUR  S.  BROWN  MFG.  GO. 
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On  September  25:  "The  general  opinion 
is  thai  th<  system  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
musl  cease.  The  war  will  certainly  not 
come  to  an  end  before  the  New-year. 
Thus  we  have  a  rigorous  winter  campaign 
before  us.  The  greal  struggle  here  is  im- 
minent, and  probably  the  military  decision 
will  come  then.  We  can  not  count,  any 
more,  on  a  Sedan  or  a  Metz,  as,  through 
mistakes  on  our  side,  the  brilliant  drive 
lias  not  met   with  the  success  desired." 


A  DREAM   OR  A  LIFE 

MAW  a  man  has  sacrificed  reality  for 
illusion,  gone  to  his  death  for  a 
mirage.  The  singing  of  the  sinus  is  a 
heady  music  that  quite  drowns  out  reason's 
sober  poice. 

In  Rostand's  play,  "La  Princesse  Loin- 
taine,"  it  is  a  far-away,  unseen  princess  who 
is  worshiped.  Through  all  lands  her  praises 
are  sung  sh<  is  the  unattainable,  the  rare, 
the  mysterious  loveliness,  transcending  all 
else  desirable.  But  the  troubadour  who 
tries  to  reach  her,  to  lay  his  love  a1  lid- 
feet  and  kiss  her  garment's  hem  with  his 
bodily  lips,  dies  at  the  moment  of  success. 
The  princesse  must  be  worshiped  afar  off, 
she  is  the  illusion  of  perfection  unrealizable 
in  this  world.  If  too  closerj  approached; 
she  is  death. 

If  is  an  old  Legend,  and  it  i-  a-  true  to-day 
as  in  the  times  of  the  knights-errant.  Anil 
in  ••Clamour"  (Bobbs-Merrill),  W.  B. 
.Maxwell  tells  it  again  in  the  setting  of 
London  just  before  the  war. 

Diana  appeared  to  Bryan  Vaile  in  1903. 
It  was  a  year  of  beginnings  for  him.  lie 
was  thirty-four,  and  the  last  year  had  been 
stale  and  unprofitable,  hut  suddenly  mat- 
ters mended.  He  began  to  find  that  his 
prospects  at  the  bar  brightened,  he  had  a 
one-act  pla\  he  had  written  produced  by  a 
famous  actress,  stories  he  wrote  began  to 
he  accepted;  altogether  it  was  glorious, 
and  he  rdi  young  and  hopeful  again. 

It    was   then   thai    Diana  appeared,   at    a 

party  at  a  smart  house,  for  Bryan  was 
being  taken  up  by  society.  And  he  did 
not  rest  till  he  was  introduced.  Lovely 
she  was.  hut  her  charm  was  so  greal  that 
you  hardly  remembered  the  beauty  or  her; 
it  all  merged  into  one  supreme  impression 
of  perfection  and  delight. 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  months 
the  wonder  persisted.  Bryan  Lived  in  a 
dream.  "Thej  rode  together  on  many 
mornings;  he  stayed  at  the  sami  bouse 
with  her  for  two  week-end  parties;  they 
w.re  w  ith  eaeh  other  as  often  and  as  much 
as  possible.  .  .  .  Wherever  thej  were  -he 
brought  glamour  with  her  .  .  .  she  -was  like 
nobody  else  on  earth — like  nobody  who 
had  ever  been  on  earth,  except  for  a 
brief  space  thousands  of  years  ago.  .  .  . 
They  were   secretly  engaged  to  each  other 

he  had    the   righl    to   think  of   her  as   his 

future  w  ife." 

And  then  -he  came  to  his  flat  one 
summer  afternoon,  as  she  came  occasional- 
ly .  for  she  was  quite  emancipated  from  the 

common  conventionalities,  and  with  the 
same  ineffable  charm,  the  same  tender 
arrogance,  she  told  him  that  this  was  the 
time  tlay  would  see  each  other — at 
any  rale,  for  a  long  while.  She  was  going 
away  on  a  round  of  visits  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  then  she  would  marry  some 
one   with   plenty  of  money. 

'Now,  Bryan,  you  are  not,  to  regrel  me. 
Tin  noi  worth  it.     I'm  a  worthless,  abject, 
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hateful  person,  really.     Good-by.     I>< 
w;id!  to  kiss  me  for  the  last  time?" 
"No,"  he  said,  quietly.     "]   never 

to  see  you  again." 

"She  looked  back  at  him  from 
doorway,  kissed  the  lips  of  her  lii 
and  was  gone. 

"It  was  tlie  end  of  the  W<  •'  to  1) 
the  end  of  the  dream  that  make* 
worth  living.  She  took  away  wit! 
all  the  beauty,  the  glamour,  the  i> 
and  poetry  of  life.'" 

So  Bryan  finds  li is  way  into  an 
world  where  magic  is  not.  lie  ha 
time  of  bitter  contempt  and  hatred  f 
women,  and  then  he  meets  the  girl  \ 
he   marries. 

And  at  the  same  time  he  comes  up< 
announcement,  in  The  Morning  Post. 
marriage  had  been  arranged  and  > 
soon  lake  place  between  the  Dill 
Middlesborough  and  Miss  Diana  Kei 

"A  duke?  Well,  Diana  was  out  f( 
game.  .  .  .  He  sat  thinking  of  her,  wi 
her  luck,  hoping  she  would  be  a  1 
duchess.  It  seemed  to  him  that  sin 
some  character  that,  he  had  seen  in  a 
or  read  about  in  a  book,  and  not  i, 
>erson  ho  had  known  quite  well, 
lainly  the  foolish  fellow  who  dangled 
her  less  than  a  year  ago  had  so  com]) 
censed  to  exist,  that,  he  could  scarcely  b( 
it  was  himself." 

The  marriage*  of  Bryan  and  Mabel 
happy,  successful  one.     And  he  buih 
by  degrees  a  great  success  as  a  playwi 
He  Leaves  tin*  law,  devotes  himself  t 
writing.     His  friends  grow  in  number 
importance,    and    they    are    (rue    fri 
people  of  his  own  world,  the  literarj 
tistic,    theatrical    London    where  his 
and  his  interest  lie.      Presently  the  \ 
buy    a   house*    near    Regent's    Park, 
charming  house,  as  everybody  said, 
fashioned    of    aspect,    with    white    \ 
pillared    portico,  green    verandas;    it 
large    and    roomy    inside;    and    if    h; 
splendid  big  garden,  with  two  tennis  c< 
at   the    bottom,    where    much    stren 
tenuis  was  played  in  summer  evenings 
all  day   long  on  Sundays.      If  was  a 
pitable  house.    ...   If  was  a  beauti 
managed    house." 

There  were  children  too — healthy,  pi 
children.  And  Bryan  considered  hit 
the  most  fortunate  of  men.  His  wife 
the  best  of  chums,  of  companions, 
adored  him  and  he  loved  her  with  all 
strength  of  his  nature,  deeply  and  enth 

And  the  fun  of  the  Sunday  parlies 
met  so  informally!     The  tennis,  the  mi 
ture   golf,    the    drifting    people    under 
trees  and  round    the  tea-table. 

There  were  plenty  Of  invitations  to 
Yailcs   from    the   greal    houses   of    Lone 

but  they  were  never  accepted.     Bryan 

not  wish  to  mix  in  the  smart  world.     Tl 
way  of  life  was  not   his  way,  and  it 
not    interest    either   him    or    Mabel.     A 
en,  one   Sunday,  some  one  brought 
uchess  of  Middlesborough  to  the  Yail< 
"She  stood  there,  tall,  slight,  graced 
a  dress   that,  you   couldn't   describe, 
hat  that  you  couldn't   buy,  with  a   lo 
uze    scarf    round    her    neck    that     y 
puldn't  have   thought  of   wearing;   a 
ere  was  nothing  in  the  remotest    degn 
0  her  in  all  the  big  garden.      She  seemc 
o  older  than  she  had  been  eleven  yeai 
.  .  She  was  certainly  more  beautiful. 
Diana's  marriage1  had   not    been   happ 
and  now  Diana  wanted  Bryan, 
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She  telephoned   him,   she   invited    him, 

kept  on  doing  both  even  tho  his  re- 

ise    was     half-hearted.     Ho    had     no 

to  feel  tho  spell  again. 

Bui   Mabel  is  called  away  to  the  side  of 

a  sick    relative,    and    time   moves   rather 

heavily.     And  Diana  comes  1o  call  in  her 

big  yellow  car,  and  finds  Bryan.     And  it,  is 

all  inc\  itable. 

Diana  makes  him  accept  an  invitation 
fco  an  ancient  house  in  the  country,  one  of 
the  great  places  of  England,  a  house  itself 

like  a  dream.  And  there  they  wander  out 
into  the  garden  in  the  soft,  summer  night, 
and  reach  a  little  place  of  lawn  and  wood 
and  statues,  and  Diana  turns  to  him,  and 
whispers. 

"lie  was  no  longer  Bryan  Vaile,  or 
Mabel's  husband,  or  anybody  in  par- 
tioular;  he  was  a  poor  mortal  who  had 
impiously  broken  through  the  barriers 
had  reached  the  unattainable  delight 
that  all  other  men  had  missed.  He  was 
eating  forbidden  magic  fruit  in  the  high 
puis'  garden,  drinking  at  their  enchanted 
fountain,  holding  one  of  their  immortal 
Bisters  against    his   throbbing  heart." 

Alter  four  days  they  separate.  Diana 
to  go  away  on  her  yacht,  Bryan  to  return 

Hut  Bryan  lias  no  illusions.  He  knows 
that  an  abominable  catastrophe  has  oc- 
ciired.  "It  seemed  to  him  that  hjs  whole 
life  was  destroyed,  that  the  past  had 
crumbled  info  dust,  that  tho  future  could 
hring  nothing  but.  dread  and  horror. 
While  Diana,  lived  he  would  bo  her  slave 
is,  she  could  call  him  whenever  she 
wanted  him  and  he  would  go  to  her  ...  if 
she  went  uncaring  i'orhim  their  intercourse 
would  infallibly  lead  to  disaster 

"There  was  no  possible  excuse  for  him. 
Remorse  in  regard  to  his  wife  was  over- 
lining.  .  .  .  Disgust  of  himself  Hooded 
ail  his  thought.  Weariness  and  disgust. 
The  sense  of  finality,  of  irreparable,  irre- 
deemable trouble  struck  colder  and  heavier 
upon  him." 

There  was  no  way  out — but  one. 
Suicide.  Suicide  that  should  seem  to 
every  one  only  a  tragic  accident.  It 
OOUld  be  managed,  it  should  be,  and  Bryan 
made  his  preparations,  arranged  the  de- 
tails, settled  mi  the  day.  "To-morrow 
night  he  would  sleep  as  men  sleep  when 
they  are  so  tired  that  they  never  want  to 
again." 

But  in  the  morning  the  maid,  bringing 
the  newspapers,  tells  him  that  war  has 
come. 

"The  war  had  broken  out,  shaking  the 
universe  to  pieces,  swamping  all  individual 

wo  in  the  tears  and   blood  of  mankind. 

'And   Bryan  Vaile  jumped  at  it,  as  if 

ad    been    made    for    him — escape  and 

death.     So     easj       now;      so      decent;      so 

riously  more  simple  than  his  own  device, 
which,  after  all,  might  have  been  botched 
and  bungled,  lb'  would  go  to  the  war 
and  get  killed." 

He  goes.  And  the  months  of  exertion 
and  danger  on  the  front,  wash  him  .dean. 
()'i  his  first  leave  he  meets  Mabel  with 
the  old  jo\  . 

"It  was  an  intense  joy  to  find  that  all 
had  oqme  right  again.  The  war  had 
saved  then..  They  were  just  what 
used  to  be  to  each  other;  lie  fell  the 
old  love;  everything  else  was  an 
dream." 

the   war   went   on.      It   lasted 
i'     lasted     too     long.      The 


battalion  -till  existed,  but  it,  was  real] 
new    battalion.     Almost    every   one    in    it 

hail    been    killed. 

Years    and    war    went-   on.      And    at 
came  another  appeal  from   Diana.       Diana, 
who     had     been     working    hard,    who     had 

a   hospital   near   Paris,    was    resting   now 

for  a  lit  lie.      There  were  no  h  a  nted 

to  England,  but   to  I'ari-,  yes.     lb-  could 

come,  and  she  wanted  him.      And  he  he 
for   her.       "lie    longed    lor    tier   a-    WOUIlded 

men  lying  out  days  and  oightfi  in  No 
Man's  Land  long  for  a  drink  of  water. 
Hut  he  would  not,  go.  It  wafi  a  hard  fight, 
but    lie  won  it. 

Then  another  appeal,  this  time  from  a 
friend  of  Diana's.       Diana   was  dying. 

lie  went.  He  saw  her  again,  a  wraith, 
vanishing.      She  kissed  him,  she  begged  his 

forgiveness,     she    told    him    she   couldn't 

help  it.  "Your  poor  Diana  loved  you — 
loved  you,  oh,  so  very  much." 

Bryan  must  return  at  once  to  the  front, 
and  he  left  her,  to  hear  a  few  days  later, 
in  Belgium,  that  she  was  dead.  lb-  read 
the  telegram  by  the  roadside,  as  they  were 

marching  into  action. 

He     is     WOUnded.        Not,     so     badly     but 

that  he  ought  to  live,  but  somehow  he 
doesn't  mend.  And  then  Mabel  gets 
away  from   England  and  comes  to  him. 

And  Bryan  tells  her.  Tells  her  all,  and 
Mabel  forgives. 

"You  say  it  all  happened  before  the 
war  began'/" 

"Yes." 

"What  happened  before  the  war — it  i- 
as  if  it  never  happened  af  all.  The  war 
has  changed  all  one's  thought.  Every- 
thing is  different." 

"lie  understood  what  she  meant.  But 
for  the  war,  she  could  never  have  forgiven 
him;  because  of  the  war,  she  would  be  able 
to  forget.  .  .  .  Strength  flowed  from  her. 
His  thoughts  took  life  and  light. 

"Yes,  he  felt,  making  a  bow,  he  would 
bo  worthy  of  her  yet,  before  he  had  done." 
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THE  EVIL  GENIUS  OF  VERDUN 

X  reading  the  narratives  of  the  military 
leaders  of  Imperial  Germany  there 
conies  often  a  sense  of  wonder  thai  their 
allies  stood  by  them  so  long  and  so  loyally. 
Only  partially  sheathed  by  a  rigid  cor- 
rection of  deportment,  by  the  loud  " Hoch- 
in<i"  and  toasting  of  brotherhood  in  arm-, 
the  Prussian  arrogance  must  have  been 
almost  as  irritating  to  Turk.  Bulgarian, 
and,  above  all,  Austrian,  as  it.  was  to  the 

civil  populations  of  Belgium  and  the  oc- 
cupied regions  of  Prance.  Without  a 
measure    of    tact,    and    the    chair    of    tact 

set  Ills  long   to   have   been   Ulloeelipied    ill   the 

curriculum  of  Kvitur,  the  role  of  big 
brother  may  easily  be  carried  loo  far. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Prussian 
military  contentions  were,  in  the  main, 
right.       The    power    and    prestige    of    the 

German    armies    often    saved    precarious 

situations  forced  by  Austrian.  Bulgarian, 
or  Turkish  rashness  or  inefficiency.  In 
General  von  Falkenhayn's  "The  German 
General  stall'  ami  Its  Decisions,  191  I  Pi" 
(Dodd,  Mead  i\.  Co.)  we  see  it  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  Austio-llungarian  General  Staff  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Central  Powers  on  the 
Western  Pront  were  by  far  the  mosl 
Formidable  and  the  most  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  that,  therefore,  the  su^e, 
diversion  of  fresh  German  divisions  to 
Carpathians  and  Balkans  was  om  of  the 
question,  as  involving  grave  risks  for  the 

sake  of  purely  local  successes  Hut  be- 
neath   the    formal    communication    there 
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seems  always  to  have  been  a  slur,  an 
undercurrent  of  perceptible  contempt. 
Di  spite  German  pressure,  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  up 
I  heir    armed    foi  i  □    proportion;. 

strength  as  that  of  Germany. 
Ausl  i  Km-  were  apparently  unabli 

ar  their  own  internal  organic  deficien- 
Much    might   be   done  if  only   the 

i  ming  circles  in  Austria-Hungary  would 
devote  themselves  seriously  to  making 
end,    once   and    for   all,    to    their    habit    of 
"muddling   through."     The  Austro-Hun- 
garian  General  Staffs   could  not    do 
themsi  Lv(  -     Besidi  s,  they  had  got  into 
habit  of  relying  on  the  fact   that   in 
long   run   Germany   would    be    comp.ll,  .1 
to  come  to  the  rescue.    All  directly  to  the 
point,     and     probably     true,     but     hat 
conducive  to  a  real  fraternal  spirit. 

Then      is     reproof    and     scarcely     \. 
disdain    in    the   telegram   of    December 
1915,  from  the  Chief  of  the  General 
to    the    Austro-Hungarian    Headquari 
The  Austrians  had  been  complaining 
the    Germans    had    been    doing    not! 
against  Italy.     "Your  Excellency  is  plan- 
ning a  ilirust  from  the  region  of  Trenl 
front    of    about    thirty    miles,    for    which 
purpose  eight   to  nine  Austro-Hunga 
divisions,  to  be  relieved  by  German  troop-, 
are  to  be  brought  from  the  Gahcian  front. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  such  an  open, 
were  successful  it  would  have  a  very  gi 
effect.     Yet  all  my  ripe  experience   t 
show  that  quite  five  and  twenty  divis 
will  be  needed  for  its  execution,  which 

neither  be  a  Strategic  nor  tactical  sun. 
since  the  deployment  is  limited  to  a  - 
railway.   .   .   .  After  this  explanation 
Excellency  will  not  be  surprized  if  I  r<  ■ 
mend  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  (i> 
Staff    should    hand    over    to    the    Gen 
High  Command  all  the  troops  it  can  i 
available,  after  making  provision  for 
unconditional    security    of    their    posit 
against   any  attack  on  the   Italian  fro- 
and    in    (ialicia,    as    compensation    foi 

German   divisions  attached   to   thi 
group  south  of  the  Pripei." 

Why.  at   the  end  of  1915,  was  t; 
of  the  Central   Powers  in  the  direction  oi 
Saloniki  nol   prest?     Von  Falkenhayn 
plains     the     Prussian     reluctance    to 
in   the  venture.     To   leave    more  Gen 
troops  than  were  absolutely  ueces 
the  support  of   the  Bulgarian  front-  w< 
only  have  served  particular  political  . 
of    the    Austro-Hungarians    or    tin     Bul- 
garians, and    not    the   general   aims  ol 
war.    not     to    mention    any    Gernii 
The  entry  of  the  Bulgarians  into  S 
would  of  necessity   have  had  a   vei 
favorable  effect    on   Greek  feeling 
the  Central   Powers.     In  all  probabQil 
campaign     against     Greece     would     ! 
become    inevitable     The   only   ad  van  I 
thai    Germany   could    have    reaped   t- 
such    a    campaign    would    have    beam 
secure  subn  •    ine  bases  in  the  Peloponm 
certainly  a  substantial  advantage,  but  b; 
no    means   sufficient    to   outweigh    the  in- 
evitable disadvantages.     Grave  differenc< 
between    Austria    and    Bulgaria,    both 
whom   coveted   Saloniki,    would   be  aln 
■  in.      Abo   tin    Government   and    K 
of  Greece  had  to  be  taken  in  considerat 
Bi  '  b     <  ment     and     King     had. 

difficult  circumstances,  faithfully  k( 
promise  they  had  made  to  Germany,  i 
says  von  Falkenhayn,  Germany  "had  no 
so  main  friends  in  the  world  that  she  coul' 
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allow  herself  to  throw  away  one,  leasl  of 
all  one  who  had  shown  herself  capable  of 
disinterested  action." 

Von  Falkenhayn  claims,  inferentially  at 
i,  the  questionable  honor  of  having 
been  responsible  for  launching  the  attack 
on  Verdun,  which  began  in  February,  !!))<>. 
At.  Christmas,  \'M~>,  he  drew  up  Ins  con- 
clusions and  suggestions  as  to  the  situation 
in  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  report  to  the 
Kaiser.  They  were,  in  a  nutshell,  as 
follows:  France  had  been  weakened  almost 
to  the  limit  of  endurance,  both  in  a 
military  and  economic  sense — the  latter 
by  the  loss  of  the  coal-fields.  The  Russian 
armies,  tho  not  completely  overthrown, 
were  well  shattered.  England  had  been 
rely  shaken,  as  proved  by  her  imminent 
adoption  of  universal  military  service.  Her 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  bringing  Ger- 
many to  her  knees  had  to  be  dispelled.  In 
tin  Bast  she  could  be  struck  at  only  in- 
directly. Blows  at  Saloniki,  at  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  in  Mesopotamia  would  impair 
England's  prestige,  but  also  harm  Ger- 
many among  her  allies.  Invasion  of  En- 
gland was  out  of  the  question,  and,  there- 
fore, the  best  way  to  strike  directly  was  by 
submarine,  and  by  crushing  England's 
weapons  on  the  continent,  the  Russians, 
Italians,  and,  above  all,  the  French  Army. 
The  submarine  might  involve  the  United 
States,  but  if  Germany  took  a  determined 
diplomatic  attitude,  it  was  very  unlikely 
that  the  Americans  would  intervene  ac- 
ly,  and  even  if  the}'  did  so,  there  was  no 
danger  of  t  heir  gathering  sufficient  strength 
to  be  a  factor.  Therefore  von  Falkenhayn 
recommended : 

"As  I  have  already  insisted,  the  strain 
on  France  has  almost  reached  the  break- 
ing-point— tho  it  is  certainly  borne  with 
the  most  remarkable  devotion.  If  we 
succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  her 
people  to  the  fact  that  in  a  military  se 
they  have  nothing  more  to  hope  for,  that 
breaking-point  would  be  reached,  and 
England's  best  sword  knocked  out  of  her 
hand.  To  achieve  that  object  the  uncertain 
mil  hod  of  a  mass  break-through,  in  any 
.  beyond  our  means,  is  unnecessary. 
We  can  probabbj  do  enough  for  our  pur- 
poses with  limited  resources.  Within  our 
reach  behind  the  French  sector  of  the 
Western  front  there  are  objectives  for  the 
retention  of  which  the  French  General 
Matt  would  bo  compelled  to  throw  in  every 
man  they  have.  If  they  do  so  the  forces 
of  France  will  bleed  to  death — as  there  can 
l>c  no  question  of  a  \  oluntary  withdrawal — 
whether  we  reach  our  goal  or  not.  If  they 
do  not  do  so,  and  we  reach  our  objectives, 
tlic  moral  effeol  on  France  will  be  enormous. 
For  an  operation  limited  to  a  narrow  front, 
Germany  will  not  be  compelled  to  spend 
herself  so  completely  that  all  other  fronts 

an  practical!}  drained.  Sin-  can  face  w  it  li 
OOnfidenoe  the  relief  attacks  to  be  cx- 
peoted  on  those  fronts,  and,  indeed,  hope 
to  have  sufficient  troops  in  hand  to  reply 
to  them  with  counter-attacks.  For  she  is 
practically  free  to  accelerate  or  draw  out  her 
offensive,  to  intensify  it  or  break  it  off 
from  time  to  time,  as  suits  her  purpose. 
The  objectives  of  which  1  am  speaking  now 
Belfort  and  Verdun.  The  considera- 
tions urged  above  apply  to  both,  yet  the 
preference  must  he  given  to  Verdun.  Tin1 
French  lines  at  that  point  are  barely 
twenty  kilometers  distant  from  the  Ger- 
man  railway    communications.    Verdun   is. 

therefore,  the  most  powerful  point  d'appui 
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Time  dispel? 

our  old  illusions'-' 


COFFEE 


comes  into  its  own 


GRADUALLY  our  old  "bugaboos"  pass  away.   Who 
today  can  realize  that  the  Telephone  was  first  re- 
ceived with  jibes  and  jeers  ?    It  was  called  a  "plaything". 

Even  coffee — this  rarest  of  Nature's  gifts — is  some- 
times assailed  by  people  of  super-sensitive  nerves  and 
over-wrought  digestions. 

Our  food  fancies  are  many  and  curious.  Red  meat  is 
too  rich  for  the  blood  of  some.  Tomatoes  contain  too 
much  acid.  Milk  is  said  to  produce  biliousness  in  adults 
— but  it  is  fine  for  children. 

If  we  accept  the  general  condemnation  of  foods  be- 
cause of  individual  prejudices,  there  may  come  a  time 
when  we  shall  have  nothing  to  eat  1    What  then  ? 

Truth  is — the  use  of  coffee  brings  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  Coffee  makes  normal  people  more 
normal.     Coffee  makes  healthy  people  more  healthy. 

Brazil  is  noted  for  its  large  coffee  production.  Its 
people  are  inveterate  coffee  drinkers  —  yet  uniformly 
robust  and  healthy. 

Coffee  is  now,  and  ever  will  be  the  world's  popular 
beverage.  Drink  good  pure,  wholesome  coffee.  Get  the 
goodness  of  the  genuine  taste.     There  is  no  substitute. 

SIGNIFICANT— The  London  Lancet — that  emi- 
nent medical  authority — states.1  "The  effect  of 
coffee  upon  the  vital  centres  after  a  mea!  makes 
it  valuable  as  an  aid  to  digestion" 
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for  an  attempt,  with  a  relatively  small 
expenditure  of  effort,  to  make  the  whole 
man  front  in  France  and  Belgium 
untenable.  The  removal  of  the  danger,  as 
a  secondary  aim,  would  be  so  valuable  on 
military  grounds  that,  compared  with  it, 
the,  so  to  speak.  -  incidental,*  political 
victory  of  the  'purification'  on  Alsace  by 
an  attack  on  Belfort  is  a  small  matter." 

At  one-  win  Falkenhayn's  plan  was 
adopted,  but  before  it  could  be  begun  a 
modification  was  found  necessary.  Againsl 
the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  'he 
Chancellor  raised  bis  voice,  demanding  a 
postponement  till  the  beginning  of  April  so 
that    he  mighl    have  time  to  make  another 

attempt  to  come  to  some  agreement  with 
the  United  states.  But,  according  to 
schedule  the  gathered  hosts  of  the  Father- 
land launched  the  attack  on  the  fort) 
the  story  of  whose  intrepid  defense  is 
likely  io  ring  through  history. 


for  COFFEE! 


HOW  THE  VICTORIANS   SATIRIZED 

FAMILIAR  quotation  has  pointed  out, 
the   dangers   that    lurk  in  the   use  of 
irony.     Satire,  somewhat   akin  to  irony,  a 
thistle,  "pricked  from  the  thorny  branches 
of  reproof."  can  not  expect  to  lie  welcomed 
in   the   sensitive   human    bosom,   hut    n 
he  content  io  he  admired,  if  at  all,  with  the 
cold   eye   of   intellectual    appraisal.      In    it- 
manifestation    in     English    literature    ii     ;- 
not   Elizabethan,  which  stood  for  youthful 
exuberance  and  an  exquisite  joy  in  life;   or 
"Queen   Annian,"  which    represented    the 
accomplishments   of    mature    manhood 
dignified     mien,    ripened    judgment,    and 
polished   wit:    but    Victorian,  which,  while 
hardly  open  to  the  charge  of  senility,  had 
little  of  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  youth,  and 
not    much  more  of  the  poise  and  humor  of 
manhood.     Miss  Frances  Theresa   Russell 
in     her    recent     hook    on    "Satire    in 
Victorian   Novel"    (The   Macmillan   Com- 
pany), says:    "To  our  modern  authori 
especially  such  dictators  as  Wells  and  SI 
contemplating    him     from      the     vanl 
ground  of  a   higher  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
civilization,  the  Victorian  looks,  .-i-  Words- 
worth did  to  Lady  Blandish,  like  'a 
superior  donkey,'   protected    by   the  side- 
blinders   of   conventionality,    saddled 
bridled  by  authority,  and  ridden  around  in 

a  circle  by  sentiment    (most   tyrannical    >f 
drivers),  with  much  cracking  of  whip 

raising    of    dust,    hut     no    real    change    of 

intellectual  or  spiritual  Locality.     Nor  ear 
all  the  cavorting  fun  of   Dickens,  all  the 
pungent   playfulness  of  Thackeray,  all 
sardonic  jibes  of  Carlyle,  all  the  grotesque 
gesturing    of    Browning,    all    the    wii 
irony  of  George  Eliot  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
uoi  even  all  the  quips  and  cranks  in  /' 
itself,  avail  to  quash  the  indictment.    The 

Victorian     may    he    defended,    appreciated. 

exonerated,  even,  In-  may  in  time  sue 

in  Living  it   down.      Hut   to  live  it   down  i- 

not  quite  the  same  as  to  have  had  nothing 

that    had  to  he  lived  down." 

To  confine  ourselves,  within  the  net 
sary  Limits  of  a  review,  io  one  aspect  of  a 
varied   and   complicated    subject,   consider 
tbe   matter  of    personal    satire   in   the 
torian   novel.      In  a  general  >eiise  it   w 
fusion  of  fa-;  and  fancy  too  subtle 
in  overportraiture.     What   Dickens  said  of 
i^    true    in    some    degree    of    all 
tious  characters.     All  are  drawn  from 
observation,  but  none  remains  precisely  b* 
observed,  after  passing  through  the  cruci- 
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ble  of  their  creator's  imagination.  Of 
6ome  we  chance  to  know  more  definitely 
than  of  others  that  they  were  taken  from 
life.  Disraeli,  for  instance,  in  his  "Con- 
,,,"  made  the  Honorable  J.  \V. 
Croker  (also  the  Wenham  of  "Vanity 
Pair")  into  the  politician  Rigby,  Lord 
irge  Manners  into  Henry  Sidney,  and 
Lord  Hertford  into  the  Diile  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  last  achieved  his  real  im- 
mortality as  the  Man/vis  of  Steyne  of 
"Vanity  Fair,"  and  Theodore  Hook  also 
had  the  double  honor  of  being  the  original 
of  Disraeli's  Lucian  Gay  and  Thackeray's 
Mr.  Wagg.  Richard  Monckton  Milnea 
became  the  Vavasour  of  "Tancred,"  John 
Bright  the  Mr.  Turnbull  of  "Phineas 
Redux,"  and  Gerald  Massey  played  the 
title-role  in  "Felix  Holt."  Also  their  own 
families  supplied  material  to  Dickens, 
Bronte,  Eliot,  and  Meredith,  but  Mr. 
Micawber,  Shirley  Keeldar,  Adam  Bede, 
Dinah  Morris,  or  Mdchisedek  Harring- 
ton could  hardly  be  classed  as  examples  of 
personal  satire,  even  when  given  satirical 
fcreal  ment. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock,  an  almost  for- 
gotten novelist,  who  published  from  1816 
to  1861,  was  conspicuous  for  his  thinly 
veiled  portraits  of  contemporary  personal- 
ities. Shelley  has  been  identified  with 
r  of  "Headlong  Hall,"  Scythorp  of 
"Nightmare  Abbey,"  and  Forester  of 
"  Melincourt."  Southey  plays  t  he  em  iabl< 
parts  of  Nightshade  in  "Headlong  Hall," 
Feathernest  in  "Melincourt,"  and  Sackbut 
in  "Crochet  Castle."  Wordsworth  is  Mr. 
Wilful  Wontsee  in  "Melincourt."  Cole- 
ridge is  another  triplo  incarnation,  appear- 
ing as  Mystic  in  "Melincourt,"  Floskey 
in  "Nightmare  Abbey,"  and  Skionar  in 
"Crochet  Castle."  In  "Crochet  Castle," 
Byron  figures  as  Cypress,  and  is  probably 
also  the  Honorable  Mr.  Listless  of  "Night- 
man Abbey."  Either  Gifford  or  Jeffrey 
be  intended  in.  Gail,  in  "Headlong 
';  and  in  "Melincourt"  Canning  is 
1  •.■'.  id*  Antijack,  and  Malthus 
Fax.  For  eighteen  years  Peacock 
abused  contemporary  poets  generally,  the 
Lake  School  particularly,  and  Southey  in 
especial. 

In  Disraeli's  "Ixion,"  Enceladus  has 
bei  ii  identified  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Hyperion  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Jupiter  as 
George  III.,  and  Apollo  as  Byron.  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  Lampooning  Byron,  and  flattering 
himself  that  his  "Pelham"  had  "con- 
tributed to  pui  an  end  to  the  Satanic 
Mania,"  was  himself,  in  turn,  attacked 
l>\  Thackeray,  heading  the  list  of  "Novels 

1>\    Kniineiit   Hands,"  and  introduced  again 

in  the  "Yellow  plush  Papers"  and  "Epistles 
to  the  Literati."    It  was  Charles  Lamb  who 

Bald:  "Sal ire  does  not  look  well  upon  a 
tonibstone,"  and  in  the  preface  <o  the  1856 
edition  of  Ins  works  Thackeray  made 
ample  apology  to  the  author  of  "The 
Caxtons,"  expressing  wonder  "at  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  young  man  who  could 
fancy  such  satire  was  harmless  jocularity, 
and  never  calculate  that  it  mighl  give 
pain."  \Y.  II.  Mullock's  "New  Republic" 
saw  a  sort  of  Peacockian  revival  of  per- 
sonalities; bm  while  the  Bgures  of  Carlyle, 
A'"old.  Huxley,  .low.lt,  Pater,  Kuskin. 
Rossetti,  and  others  aro  recognizable 
through  their  thin  disguises,  they  are  not 
drawn  with  the  oarioaturistio  strokes  that 
distorted  those  of  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Byron  a  gen- 
eration or  so  earlier. 


may 

Hail 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Intelligent  Eating 

A  cheese  sandwich,  a  cold 
piece  of  pie,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee,  all  swallowed  whole, 
represents  the  luncheon  of 
thousands  of  business  men 
and  women. 

This  method  of  eating  is 
certain  to  result  in  some 
slight  form  of  indigestion. 

The  routineuseof  Beeman's 
Original  Pepsin  Gum  ten 
minutes  after  each  meal  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  faulty  mastication 
at  a  meal. 


■ 


A 
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Kelly  Caterpillar  performance  on 
the  fleet  that  handles  two -thirds 

of  Chicago's  coal 


. 


! 


Consumers  Company 

Coal  -  Ice  -Building  Material 


Central    OffiC»*.   Conw*jr    Building 
III  W   Wtihmgton    St 

Chicago    SJj»* 

19  2  0. 


T.l.pt%.«. 
Franklin    6400 


Attest  ion  L'ir.   Cavanagh. 


Kelly  Springfield  Tire   Co., 
2251  Michigan  Avonue, 
Chicago.,    Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  taking  this  oppor. unity  to   say  a  few  words 
for  the  Kelly  Caterpillar  tire.       In  Fabruary  1919,  we 
equipped  one  -lack  truck  with  this  tire,   also   one   in  March 
1919;  these  tires  have  male  nine  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
miles  respectively  and  show  very   little  wear.       From  all 
appearances  these  tires  will  still  make   ten  thousand  miles 
and  core. 

In  the   sutler  of  1919  we  put  twenty-four  Uaok  trucks 
in  service  equipped  with  Kelly  Caterpillar  tires,  40x14  in 
r^ar  and   36x7  in  front.     At    this  writing  a  large  percentage 
o?   these   trucks  and  tires  have  made  six  thousand  miles  and 
more  and  show  no  wear.       One   remarkable  thing  is,   we  have  not 
had  even  one  bad  tire   out   of   all  we  r.ave   in   service. 

T?e  al»o  find  that  with  the  Kelly  Caterpillar  tire 
we  get  better   traction.       This  tire  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
equip  the  truck  with   skid   chains   for  snow  or  mud.     Caterpillar 
tires  are   less  apt   to   skid  on  bad   slippery   streets. 

I   wish  to   thank  the   above    company   for   the   service 
rot.iared  us  at   their  Chicago   branch. 


HJ6/CB 


Respectfully 


anient  of  Garages. 


~~" — 7 


Nothing  we  ourselves 
could  say  about  Kelly 
Caterpillar  tires  would  be 
half  so  convincing  as  the 
letter  which  appears  at 
the  left.  The  Consumers 
Company  handles  nearly 
two-thirds  of  Chicago's 
coal  supply  and  has  one 
of  the  largest  fleets  of 
trucks  in  America.  Its 
experience  with  truck 
tires  has  been  wide 
enough  to  enable  it  to 
appreciate  that  the 
Caterpillar  is  in  every 
point  of  performance  an 
unusual  tire. 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  first  thing  brought  to  the  attention 
of  truck  owners  who  have  put  on  Cater- 
pillar equipment  after  using  ordinary 
solid  type  tires  is  the  Caterpillar's  re- 
siliency. The  drivers  find  that  the 
bone -shaking,  truck -racking  jars  they 
have  been  used  to  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  and  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, less  frequent  repairs  are  neces- 
sary and  the  life  of  trucks  lengthened. 

They  find,  too,  that  this  greater  resiliency 
enables  the  Caterpillar   to   get   traction 


where  the  ordinary  tire  would  be  help- 
less without  chains,  and  that  this  greater 
traction  means  a  cutting  down  of  fuel 
and  oil  bills. 

Lastly,  they  are  usually  agreeably 
surprised  by  receiving  from  Caterpillars 
double  the  mileage  they  have  learned  to 
expect  from  other  truck  tires. 

The  experience  of  the  Consumers 
Company  is  being  repeated  on  many 
of  the  largest  truck   fleets  in   America. 


One    of    twenty  - 
Caterpillar  -  equipped 
Ma  ck  tr  u  C  A  s  ope  ra  I 
by    the    Con s linn 
Company. 


■P 


GEORGES  CARPENTIER— GENTLEMAN,  ATHLETE,  AND  CONNOISSEUR  OF  THE  "BOXE 


HA\'I)S<>\!  E  and  smilin 
pentier,  the  famous  young  Freneh- 
>mplishmenta  include  half  a 
dozen  boxing  championships,  landed  on  the 
hospitable  shores  <>f  these  United  S1 
the  other  day,  greeted  bj  swarms  of  news- 
paper men  and  photographers,  on  hand  as 
a  pari  of  their  job,  and  thousands  of  ad- 
mirers, anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
boxer  to  "see  what  he  looks  like."     What 

ybody  saw  was  a 
'•  tall,  slender,  urbane, 
and  debonair  young 
exquisite,"  wearing  a 

"trick"  collar,  and 
looking   as    unh1 

ble  'in  conven- 
tional conception  of  a 
low-browi  d,  eat  i-'em- 
alive  ring   hero.     At 

his    side     slood     Ma- 
dame   Carpentier,    a 
bride  of  three  v 
described     as     "well 

bred,  well  educated, 
attractive,  and  p;irl- 
ishly  charming."  The 
couple  obligingly 
i  d  for  th( 
Med  camera  m<  n,  and 

tried      lo    answer     the 

fusilade   of  questions 

shot    at    them    bj     the 

reporters.  Monsieur's 
English  is  rather  in- 
diffen  nl  and  Madame 
speaks  it  no1  at  all, 
but  with  tin  aid  of 
interpreters    and     the 

eloquence  t  hal  I 

French  ^>  s1  ores  they 

were  able   to  furnish 

the  at  id  scribe!    a   reasonable  amount   of 

readable  "co  Naturallj  i  he  ques 

of   the   i  re   had    10   do   largelj    with 

fisti  iddenly     the     champion 

broki   in  w iih.  "  I  don't.  Iik<    i  !!•    American 

reporters.     Thej    i  ■  king    me   about 

bo  ing  all   the   tin  Th<  a   as   the 

i       ed   new  spap<  r  m<  a  blankly 

him,  he  turned  the  Situation  to  merriment 

b  iring,  "Why  don't  thej  ask  me  how 

]  like  married  life,  m         de,  and  w hether 
1  ;mi  happ,\  tried  man'.'"     I le  oon- 

f i « I <  d  to  t  he  i'  pot         I  hal  if  he  loses  the 
propo  ed  bout  with  I>'  mpa  5  ho  will  retire 
from   the  ring  and  raise  chicken  .     If  he 
he  will  defend  tl  ju^t  to 

pro .  he  'lidn'i  w in  bj  a  fl  ike.     Mr. 

<  1  young 

d.    "He  1  of  his 

oallii 
nnd  eontinui 


His  clean-cut  features  an-  unblemished 
by  the  slightest  scar  for  all  his  many  battle- 
in  the  riii£.  lie  is  blond,  brushes  his  hair 
straight  back  from  his  forehead  and  dr< 
in  the  height  of  fashion.  He  was  arrayed 
in  a  neat  blue  -nil  and  gray  felt  hat  and 
carried     i  Altogether   lie   looked   far 

more  like  an  actor  than  a  fighter. 

In  the  buttonhole  of  his  coal    lapel  Car- 

ier  wore  the  ribbon  indicating  that  he 

was  the  holder  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with 

six  stars,  aud  also  the  ribbon  of  the    M<- 


\.  BEAU-IDEAL  O]     BOXERS     HIS  WIPE     AND  TRAINER. 

Monsieur  1  manj   American  Interviewers  have  noi  paid  much  attention  to 

the  in<M\  Idual  at  the  right.     His  name  Is  Descamps,  and  ii  is  gravels  Insisted  bj  some  English 

authorities   thai    he  can  project   his* righting  spirit  so  powerfully  into  the  roped  arena  that 

ntier  merelj   bas  to  add  a  feu  Qstic  touches  as  Dnishers      Some  one.  sooner  or  later,  may 

suggest  that  Descamps  looks  a  Little  like  Dempsey. 


daille  Milium-,,  which  the  pluckj    French 
boxer  won  on  the  fighting  line  a  1   eant 

in  the  French  aviation  service.     In  his  war- 
he  Was  wounded  by  shrapnel  twice, 
once  in  the  righl  fool  and  once  in  the  head. 
Madame  Carpentier  looked  rather  horri- 
lied  w  hen  it    W8  ted   that   she  mighl 

witni  lampionship  bout,  between  her 

and    and     Dempsey.      "No,    no."    she 

replied  in  French,  "  1  shall  a>  him 

when  he  makes  the  big  fight.       In  the  prac- 
I   shall  see  him."      She  d<  Died  that   she 

had    demanded    that    her   husband    retire 
his  nexl  fight. 
'    irpentier   weighs  about    one  hundred 

ami  lUnds  now  and  his  fight- 

lightlj   unit  hundred 

ami  seventy.     With  memories  of  Dempsej 

in   mind,   he  certainly   looks  rather 

slight  and  frail  for  the  task  of  meeting  the 

•  ight  champion,   bin    the   fact   that 

ick    athli  te    with    abundance   of 

L  can  be  seen  at  a*  in  the  way 

arri<  •  Inn.  >  It. 

The    Carp  aken    up    n 


abode  at  the  Biltmore  while  in  New  York 
occupying  one  of  the  best  apartment 
tic    first  floor,  consisting  of  six  large,  b< 
tifully    furnished   rooms.     It   seems   t] 

I    in   need   of  all   this  room,  hi 
for  in  addition  to  thirty-five  trunks,  1 
also  brought  with  them  a  valet,  a  mail 
secretary,  a    manager,  and  a  trainer. 
tic  ir  hotel  numerous  newspaper  r. 
father-  have  continued  to  besiege  thern  in 
quest  of  all  manner  of 
information.     \\ 
furnished  thef  olio 
somewhat      inti: 
details  by  Margu<  rite 
Marshall  in  th< 
York   Evening  )\ 

Surrounding    I 
yesterday,  in  the  re- 
ception-room  of    ;ho 
apartment,   v. 
shoulder-high   jar   oi 
American    bet 

.    t  w<  1    •, 
pink   rose  -.two 
ters  of  pale  pink  • 
ble    carnatioi 
bunches  of  \  iol< 
handful  of  pink  - 
peas,    a     tall    va- 

white  snapdragi 
in  all.  nine  bouq 
On  the  table  \  . 
tall  baskets    ■ 
another     bas  1 

candied    fruit, 
big  box  of  chocoli 

Mr.     Carp 
broughl  with  him  one 
hundred    silk    si 
with  separate 
lars    to    match.    • 
shirt  showing  a  d 
cut    brightly 
design  in  dots,  Btri] 
and  figures. 
lie  brought  twenty  overcoats,  ll 
coats,  and  one  fur  robe. 

lie  brought   seventy-live  suits,  as 
pairs    of    shoes,    at    hast    two    hum 
neckties. 

All    these   clothes  belong   to  his  pri\ 
wardrobe,  for  he  has  been  shopping  fl 
tically   almost,  every   minute  since 
rival  in  order  to  procure  the  many  difJ 
enl  suits  he  will  need  when  he  begim 
sing   next    week  for   the  compam 
which  he  is  to  appear  in  moving  pictui 
Bui  he  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Ameri. 
mad.'  clothes  that  he  intends  to  pun1 
a  lot  of  them  to  take  back  with  him. 

As  for  Madame  Carpentier,  she  has 
closet    full    of    enchanting    costumes— -an 
evening  gown  of  lace  over  oyster  saiin,  a 
parrot-green  velvet,  a  raspberry  velvel 
black  jet  and  lace,  a  wonderful  black  v< 
wrap  trimmed  with  monkey  fur,  at   1< 
twenty  pairs  of  dainty  evening  slip 
and  a  maid  was  still  unpacking  at  the  time 
of  my  call.      Yet  her  clothes,  tho  numerous 
and  costly,  are  as  conservative  in  cut  and 
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Inland  Rings 
save  gas  and  oil 

Owners  of  Inland-equipped  motors  have 
tangible  evidence  of  what  tight-fitting 
piston  rings  mean  to  them  in  the 
economical  performance  of  £heir  engines. 

They  know  from  experience  that  when 
their  engines  are  Inland-equipped  their 
fuel  and  oil  bills  are  considerably  less. 

This  is  because  the  Inland  is  proof  against 
leakage. 

Its  spiral  cut  gives  it  the  tension  of  a 
powerful  spring.  It  fits  snugly  against 
the  cylinder  walls. 

Its  expansion  permits  perfect  lubrication 
and  at  the  same  time  insures  against  the 
escape  of  compression. 

Nor  can  there  be  oil  leakage  at  any  point 
in  the  ring.  For  the  Inland  is  made  in 
one  piece,  with  no  loophole  or  gap. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economy  in  both 
oil  and  fuel,  the  Inland  meets  the  test  of 
the  thrifty  motorist. 

And  that  is  why  Inland  Piston  Rings  are 
being  used  on  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  motor  cars. 

Inland   Machine:  Works 

1636  Locust  Si  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Demonatratin, 

puts  tension  i 

Ring  and  enables  it  to  form  a  snu/), 

tight  fit  against    tin    <  ylindet  walls. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 


meofBusin  ess 

THE   most  vital,    the   most   absorbing  game 
of  life  is  the  game  of  everyday  business. 

Some    men  —  successful   men  —  think    th 
"game"  is  the    game   of   the  golf   links,  tennis 
courts,  trout  stream  or  motor  car.     One  fusses  over  the 
Jt  balance  and  "feel"  of  a  driver  or  midiron,  another  crit- 

ically tests  the  swing  of  a  racquet.     A  third  gloats  over 
the  hum  of  a  motor  or  the  spring  of  a  fly-rod. 

Yet   these   hobbies   are  only  recreations — breathing- 
spells  to  send  them  back  into  their  real  game — the  business  game 
with  renewed  vigor  and  zeal. 

You  wouldn't  compete  at  golf  with  ill-assorted,  clumsy  clubs. 
Don't  handicap  yourself  in  the  game  of  business  with  inefficient  office 
furnishings  and  files.  Natural  business  acumen  and  concentration  can- 
not serve  entirely  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  poor  business  equipment. 

Choose  your  office  equipment  with  the  same  pride  and  care  anc 
judge  it  by  the  same  high  standards  of  efficiency  and  appearance  which 
you  use  in  selecting  the  paraphernalia  for   your  favorite  recreation. 

Steel  is  the  ideal  equipment  of  modern  business.     When  you  make 
your  next  purchase  for  your  office,  personally  investigate  the  smooth 
running    efficiency    and    beautiful   craftsmanship  of  Van   Dorn  Steel 
Desks,  Chairs,  Filing  Safes  and  Cabinets. 

The  Van  Dorr}  " Birdsey  e"  sent  on  request,  with  name 
of  nearest  dealer,  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  full 
possibilities  <>f   steel  and  prove  a  pleasing  revelation. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

CLEVELAND 


Master  Crafts  manship-in- steel 


LETTEUFILES,  FILING  SAFES,  UNIT  €r  WIDE  SECTIONS  .  DESKS  ,  CHAIRS ,  LOCKERS 


SPORTS  AND   ATHLETICS 

Continued 


aste  as  the  wardrobe  of  a  Now  York 
iciety  woman — perhaps  more  conservat- 
ive, on  the  whole!     She  wears  few  jewels 

string  of  small  pearls  and  a  three-ply 
raoelet  of   very    small   ones   were   alone 
le  yesterday  afternoon. 

[n  their  1  astes  and  amusements  this  sport- 
ig  Beau  Brummell   and   his   wife   set  a 

andard  for  members  of  the  social  world 
n\  where.     They  are  fond  of  the  theater — 

it   thej    prefer  serious   plays  to  variety. 

'hey  like  grand  opera  better  than  either. 

gee  Carpentier  is  one  of  the   I"    I 

inateur   billiard-players   in  Europe.     He 

elongs  to  the  smartest  clubs  in  London 

il    Paris.     He    plays    a    good    hand    at 

ridge. 

Ho  is  an  all-around  athlete.  He  is  an 
pert  horseman,  an  expert  fencer,  a  fine 
uiimer,  a  crack  oarsman.     Ho  plays  golf 

ml  tennis  and  clears  the  bar  at  six  feet  two 

aches.     Of  course  lie  drives  an  automobile. 
Madame  Carpentier  also  plays  tennis, 

In    drives   her  own   ear,   and   she  adores 

winuning. 
both  she  and  her  husband  are  very  fond 

i  dancing,  and  are  familiar  figures  at  the 

'aria  "five  o'clocks,"  where  the  American 

lanoefl  are  all  the  rage  just  now.  She  plays 
e  piano  and  she  and  Mr.  Carpentier  are 

ond  of  singing  together. 
She  had  eighteen  years  of  schooling — she 
now  twenty-two — and  graduated  from 

iaint-Mande,  a  school  for  girls,  an  hour's 
in  Paris,  not  long  before  her  mar- 

iage,     She  and  her  husband  are  very  fond 

■I  pictures,  and  they  are  familiar  with  the 

•est  of  modern  literature. 
Also  -and  they  don^  mind  admitting  it 
have  a  great  fondness  for  the  movies, 

i  I  Madame  Carpentier  claps  her  hands 
hen  she   speaks   of    "Chariot,"    as    the 

Venoh  children   have   christened   Charlie 

'haplin. 

s'    you  see  they're  "not  too  bright  or 

i'  human  nature's  daily  food."    And 

tr  Carpentier's  reputation  not  merely  as 

superb  boxer,  a  physical  reincarnation  of 

i   Greek  athlete,  but  as  a  hero  of  the 

>'ar,  sufficiently  disposes  of  any  idea  that 
ixuryand  effetoness  are  synonymous  in 
ia  case. 

This  is  how  he  spends  a  typical  day 
'i'ii  he  is  living  in  his   Paris  apartment,. 

le  rises  at  eight  and  has  his  rolls  and 
)ffee.  Tlun  he  transacts  business,  with 
is  secretary  and  manager,  until  eleven, 
to  n  he  and  Madame  motor  to  and  through 
"  Hois  de  Boulogne.  They  have  two 
us,  a  speed-ear  and  a  touring-car.  These, 
5  'he  way,  were  left  behind,  but  two  other 

"■-  have  been  put,  at  their  disposal  while 

iw  m   New   York.     Going   through 

'aris,  Mr.  Carpentier  drives,  but  once  the 

;"i-  i*  reached,  Ma. lame  sits  at  the  steer- 
ig-wheel. 

1  eleven  to  one  Carpentier  is  thus 
lotoring  or   walking  at   the   popular  ren- 
18  Of  the  smart  world  of   Paris,      lie 
at  ,.ne.      He  eats  simple  food  with 
11  ■'">•  of  green  vegetables,  and  alt  ho  he  is 
temperate  person  he  has  a  Frenchman's 
retty  taste  in  wines.      In  (he  afternoon  he 
Mially  spends  at   least,  two  hours  in  some 
,,!|i  of  athletic  exercises.      He  and  his  wile 
""  «■  social  dancing  at  the  "five  o'clocks" 
the  smart    French   restaurants.     After 
'wier  they  attend  the  opera  or  a  theater  or 
>me  social  entertainment.     Of  course  he 
WS  the  clothes  suitable  for  each  tune- 
on,  sometimes  changing  six  or  eight  times 

day. 
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The  Largest  Makers  of  Paving  Brick  in  the  World 

It  is  all  the  same  to  METROPOLITAN.  Be  the 
street  in  Yucatan,  as  in  the  first  picture,  or  in  Ohio, 
as  in  the  second— METROPOLITAN  Brick  Pave- 
ments give  greatest  service  per  dollar. 

And  METROPOLITAN,  with  its  seven  modem 
plants,  gives  every  purchaser  of  its  paving  brick 
the  service  he  has  a  right  to  expect  from  such  an 
organization. 

Your  letter  will  be  welcome  and  promptly  answered. 
METROPOLITAN  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 


*  lPJl<L-J5i!Mf 


Living  Up  to  the  Trade-Mark 


Since   earliest  time   good 

craftsmen  have  put  a  mark  upon 
the  things  they  make.  It  is  their 
way  of  showing  pride,  in  their 
handiwork.  It  is  their  sign  of 
quality.  Today  this  old  pride-mark 
is  called  a  trade-mark. 


The    same    motives    that 

prompted  the  artisan  of  old  to  put 
his  sign  upon  his  work  caused  The 
Long-Bell  Lumber  Company  to 
identify  the  products  of  its  13  saw 
mills  with  its  trade-marked  name: 


TonG-Reix 

—  THE  MARK  ON  QUALITY 

Lumber 

The  ten  thousand  workers  in  the  Long-Bell  organization  are  trying  t 
live  up  to  this  pride-mark   and    what    it    stands    for.     The  result 
better  lumber  and  timbers. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Long-Bell  brand. 

The  TonG-fteix  T  umber  Companu 


R.  A.  LONG  BLDG. 
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They  were  married  only  a  few  days  h. 
fore  sailing,  but  this  is  the  sort  of  lit 
winch  Madame  Carpentier  expects  1. 
back.     She  is  a  gray-eyed,  animated,  soft! 
rounded   young   woman,   with   a   sweep  ol 
tawny  brown  liair  drawn  simply  back  froi 

lur  forehead  and  the  gayest  of  smiles 

i<  a  lady,  just  as  her  husband  is  an  m 
takable  exponent  of  French  gallantry  am; 
grace,  as   well  as  of  French   valor,  intelli 
gence,  and  endurance. 

"No,  not   the  country  life  lor  me!"  ah< 
exclaimed    impulsively    when    T   asked 
about  the  report  that  she  wanted  to  retiri 
to  a  farm  and  raise  chickens.      "'That  i 
right  when  one  is   older,   when  oni    -< 
down.      But    Georges  and    1.   we  ate  yo 
— we  wish  to  play.      And  Paris  is  the  1 
to  play.     1  adore  it.     I  adore  dancing 
pretty  dresses  and  music." 

A  representative  of  the  New  York  / 
found  the  elegant  Biltmore  apartment 
tneated  with  a  powerful  odor  of  violets  in 
midst  of  which  the  French-speaking  inn 
were  being  driven  to  distraction  h\ 
flood  of  English  speech  let  loos< 
from  every  corner.      We  read: 

Ever  since  the  arrival  of  Car  pent  iej 
his  wife  and  his  manager  and  bis  re1 
the   English  language   has  been  cauaii 
panic  in  that  suite.      People  persist  in  | 
ing  their  way  past   the  Carpentier  : 
of  defense  (consisting  of  whatever  hara 
Frenchman  happens  to  be  nearest  tin 
door)   and   talking    English.     The  thii 
becoming    trhi    ennuyant.     The    telepl 
keeps  ringing,  and  when  the  nearest  l'n 
man  answers  it  some  diabolical  void  »t 
other  end  speaks  English,  and  that  Fn 
man  i>  not  himself  for  hours.      It  1- 
oneself    the    hairs    out!      Some    bin' 
Jack  Dempsey  is  at   the  bottom  of  ail 
that  he  hopes  so   to  undermine  then, 
of    Carpentier    that     the    Frenchman 
enter    the  ring,   make   a    pass  or  I 
wake  uj)  from  a    sound  sleep  half  an  ho 
later.      Others  say  that  the  thing  is  < 
propaganda  pure  and  simple. 

Descamps,  Carpentier's  manager 
coming  trha  f&chA     prodigiously  annoj 
about    it.      The    other    day    i'    got    "ii 
nerves  to  such  an  extent  that  he  p 
liat  and  left  the  suite,  abandoning  ' 
tier  to  face   the    wild  speakers  ol    Ei 
unaided.     This    was   a    particularly 
trick,  because  Carpentier  had  just 
of  bed  ami  was  clad  in  a  pair  of  vi\ 
pajamas.      Every    time  he  tried  t< 
the  more  private  section  of  the  suiU 
change  to  something  more  appropriate 
eleven  o'clock  in    the  morning,  somi 
ran  after  him  and  spoke  to  him  in  Kt 

"Won't    you    pose   for  a    photoprs 
those  pajamas?"  asked  a  photographer 

"Or    take    them    off    and    pose    in 
boxing  costume?"  asked  another. 

Carpentier    looked     quite    helpless 
turned  to  a  man  who  had  just  entered 
room  who  had  not  yet  stated  what  busiii' 
brought    him   to   the   \  iolet-sccnted   t< 
of  pugilism, 

"  Pari  t-vous    franfaisf"     inquired 
champion. 

"0  ./."    -aid    the   man.   lying  fright 

".We  -  "  -aid  Carpentier.  poising  hinv 
a  moment.     Then  he  dived  squarch 
the  depths  of  the  French  language.     At 
a  while  all  went   black  before  the  man 
had  said  he  could  speak  French.      Wh< 
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c;une  to,   he  was  breathing   the   scent   of 
iriolets    and    several    photographers    were 
erly  asking: 

"What  did  Georges  say'.'" 

The  poor  man  passed  his  hand  over  his 

brow.     "He  shook  me  o(T  just  beyond  that 

first,    sentence,"    he    replied.     '"The    last 

thing  I  remember  is  the  seventh  'Pas  du 

'     Did    he    say    much    after    that?     I 

thought  J    heard   a   taint    sound   of  running 

French.     How     pleasantly     those     violets 

il." 

In  the  meantime  Carpentie»  had  locked 

elf  11  j >  inside  the  suite  and  could  be 
heard  running  rapidly  over  the  French 
language. 

The  telephone  rang.  There  was  a  knoek 
at  the  door.  One  Frenchman  answered 
the  telephone.  Another  went  to  [the 
door. 

"Wi     speak    only     French."     said     both 

simultaneously.     The   door   hanged.     The 

el  phone  -  receiver    clicked     hack    on     its 

hook. 

Then  a  waiter  came  in  with  a  tray  of 
breakfast.  Then  a  most  important-look- 
ing individual  buoked  up  against  the  first 

line  of  defense  which  had  been  formed 
again  by  the  door  of  the  suite. 

"  Monsieur  ( leorges  speaks  only  French," 
began  the  first  lino  of  defense  truculently. 
The  new  arrival  countered  rapidly  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulder  and  a  burst  of  French 
to  the  solar  plexus.  The  first  line  of  de- 
fense became  most  affable  and  rushed  off 
to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  suite  with 
the  new  arrival's  card.  When  it  came  back 
it  said  in  French: 

"Monsieur  Georges  at  present  takes  the 
breakfast.  Is  it  that  it  would  derange 
monsieur  to  talk  with  him  while  he  takes 
the  breakfast?" 

"Not  of  the  all!" 

"Then  have  the  amiability  to  enter." 

And  the  new  arrival  was  ushered  toward 

inner    recesses.      As    the    door    swung 

open  theiv  was  a  glimpse  of  Georges,  still 
in  bis  yellow  pajamas.  There  was  a  rush 
toward  him. 

"How  about  a  photograph  in  your 
pajamas'.'" 

"How   about   one   in   your   boxing 

tume?" 

"  How  about  a  short  talk  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  American,  English, 
French,  and  other  systems  of  boxing  as 
illustrated  by  your  experience  in  your 
various  fights?" 

'How  about  a  picture  of  vou  with  vour 

W  i!\ 

arpentier  faced  the  group  with  a  wild 

'ire.     To  an  onlooker  unversed  in  the 

intricacies   of   Gallic   gesticulation    it    was 

Nifty  whether  he  was  shadow-boxing 
or  having  a  fit. 

"I  Bpeak  onlj  French,"  he  gasped. 
Phen   he    fled    once    more    into    the    inner 

ions,  followed  bj  the  visitor,  who  felt 
no  derangement  at  conversing  with  a  man 
'»  'he  act  of  taking  breakfast. 

After  that  Carpentier  did  not  emerge 
again.  There  was  a  noise  of  splashing 
water  in  an  adjoining  room.  Was  the 
champion  taking  a  bath?  Or  was  he 
thfOWmng  himself  before  another  knock 
should  conn-  at  the  door  or  the  telephone 
«ng  again? 

The  man  who  wanted  Carpentier  to  tell 
about  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Ameri- 
,;u<.  English,  and  French   methods  of  U 

''"■'•<\  tho  he  had  spent  the  whole  night  be- 
fore framing  questions  for  the  champion  in 
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French  and  then  going  to  sleep  and  for- 
getting them  and  waking  up  and  framing 
them   again,   regretfully   decided   that   the 
Carpentier  suite  was  about  a*  appropriate 
a  place  for  a  calm  talk  as  a  hoi  griddle. 
The  excitement  was  altogether  too  nerve- 
racking.     High  velocity  French  curses  wen 
tailing  around  altogether  too  close  for  com- 
fort.    The  odor  of  violets  was  too  strong. 
So  In   hl'i  the  parlor— or  ratlin-  boudoir 
traversed  the  lobby     or,  far  better,  foyer — 
and    made  for  the  elevator — beg   pardon, 
asci  nst  m\ 

"After  this,"  he  mused,  "<  !arp<  ntier  will 
find  bis  fight  with  Dempsey  comparati 
restful." 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF  "III  I  riNG    I  HI. 

II  11  "   01  I'DOORS 
^TMIK   chief   troubles  of  outdoor  "hay- 
-*-   hitters"  arc  caused   by   lack  of  com- 
fort either  from  above  or  from  below, 
are  told  by  Donald  Hough,  an  experienced 
camper-out.     Comforl     from     above,     of 
course,  depends  upon  protection  from  cold, 
wet,  or  insects,  involving  blankets,  a  tent, 
or  other  shelter.     Comforl  from  below 
be  attained  only  by  careful  attention  to  1 1n- 
ground  upon  which  the  camper  makes 
bed.     '"It  is  not  the  hardness  of  the  ground 
thai  causes  the  backache  or  the  lame  si 
says  Mr.   Hough,  "luit   the  unevenness  "f 
it."     An  outdoors  hitter  of   the  ha\    maj 
snuggle  do\\  n  in  his  blankets  on  the  gro 
at   night,  feeling  as  comfortable  as  in  bed, 
but   if   there  are  bumps  or   hollows    * 
he  is  King  he  will  wake  up  stiff  and  lame 
all  over.     The  iwists  caused  l>\  the  uni 
surface  have  cramped  lus  muscles  in  iu>- 
accustomed   positions.     The  camper  n 
also  see  that   there  i^  enough  under  him  if 
he   would   avoid    sleeping   cold.      Blanl 
piled  on   top  of  him   until   his  ribs  i 
will  not  suffice  to  keep  him  warm  if  then 
i-  nothing  but  the  ground  beneath.     Ii 
article  in  Outing  (New   York  .  Mr.  II- 
tells   of   some   of    his   experiences    in 
door    "hay-hitting."  from  which  we  qui 

Beds  made  of  deep  moss,  or  of  balsam 
or  spruce  boughs,  are  very  comfortable, 

an-  worth  the  time  required  to  make  ii 
Up  in  the  north  woods   1  once  found   - 
moss   that    la\    perhaps  eight    inches  deep 
This  moss  could  be  easily  rolled  up.  and   I 
frequently  used  several  layers  of   it  i 
bed     a  lied  w Inch  I  hated  to  leave. 

The  lirst  thing  to  do  in  making  a  balfl 
or  spruce  bed  is  to  gather  branches  from 

these     trees     onlj       not.     from     pine-ti 
Pine  boughs  make  a  I  horoughly  uncomi 
aide  bed,  unless  each  little  clump  of  needle  - 
l.e    cut    off,    which    process    would    use    Dp 
Sff\  eral  t  rees  and  some  hours'  time. 

1  have  found  the  following  two  ways 
making  a  balsam  bed  the  most  satisfactory 
Choose     small     trees,     using     the    small' 
branches  entire    and   stripping   the   lai 
ones  so  that  the  whole  tree  is  cut  into  I 
from    a    fool    and    a    half    1<>    two    fc<  I 
length.      To  make  a  bed  for  you  and  you: 
companion,    the   equivalent    of   about  foul 
ordinary    Christmas-trees    will    do,    alt  In 
more   will    make    the   bed    more    comfort- 
able, of  course. 
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Commencing  at  the  head,  build  toward 
i  in  foot,  standing  the  twi^s  on  end  or 
allowing  them  to  lean  a  little  toward  the 
head.  When  finished  you  will  have  a 
miniature  forest,  in  that  all  the  twigs  are 
pointing  straight  up,  but  they  should  be  as 
closely  packed  as  you  can  make  them  by 
pushing  tin  ui  firmly  toward  the  head  after 
every  three  feet  or  so  of  construction,  much 
after  the  manner  of  packing  the  nap  of 
woven  rugs.     This  takes  a  large  number  of 

When  the  blanket  or  sleeping-bag  is 
laid  over  them,  it,  bends  them  in  a  body 
toward  the  bead;  and  the  springiness 
of  the  steins,  cushioned  by  the  needles,  is 
reason  why  you  go  to  sleep  so  quickly 
and  feel  so  thoroughly  rested  the  next 
morning. 

If  you  are  canoeing,  and  making  one- 
oight  stands,  the  preceding  method  will 
require  too  much  time,  but  you  will  always 
time  tor  the  following:  Strip  a  fairly 
i  tree  of  its  branches.  Pile  them  in  the 
doorway  of  the  tent.  Take  the  larger 
branches  and  arrange   them   so   that    the 

butts  are  along  the  outside  of  the  bed, 
I  lie  branch  laid  so  that  the  inside  of  the 
curve  is  downward.  Then  take  all  of  the 
-mall  twi^s  and  stick  them  upright  in  this 
maze  of  branches,  until  you  have  used 
all  the  twigs.  You  probably  will  have 
used  all  of  them  by  the  time  you  get  to  the 
place  where  your  knees  will  be.  So  fill 
in  from  there  down  with  either  some  odd 
branches  you  may  cut  from  near-by  stand- 
ing trees,  or  with  your  coat,  your  sweater, 
in-  something  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Hough  says  he  has  a,  private  way  of 
g  to  sleep  when  out  camping  that  con- 
sists of  rolling  up  in  a  blanket  and   then 
rolling  along  the  ground  until  he  finds  a 
place  where  he  ran  lie  comfortably.     Some- 
times   this    process     will    take    him    out    of 
•nil]),  and   he  says   he  often    awakes  and 
himself    on   the  edge  of    a  swamp  or 
river-bank.      This    method     he    does     not 
•iiinend  in   a   place  infested    with    mos- 
quitoes, and  he  gives  the  reason: 

One  nighl  I  added  an  extra  piece  of 
quito-netting  to  my  equipment  and 
tried  my  rolling-up  process  in  spite  of  the 
|iuio  season.  1  took  my  bit  of  netting 
in  one  hand  and  commenced  to  roll.  In 
due  time  I  found  my  place.  So  I  arranged 
the  netting  over  my  face  and  head  so  that 
H  WOUld  cover  but  not  touch  me,  and  took 
1  'mill  roll  to  secure  it.  in  my  blankets. 

For  a  while  all  was  quiet.      1  could  hear 

"lie    pests     buzzing     around     outside     I  he 

ing      Pretty  soon  one  got  in.     He  bit. 

""'  savagely  on  the  cheek.     My   impulse 

:l^  to  slap   him,   but    when    1    started   to 

'How  the  impulse  I  realized  that  my  arms 
were  Beourely  rolled  inside  my  blanket. 
«ter  a  moment  of  torture  the  mosquito 
!' ■«  away  drunkenly. 

After  a  while  another  got  in.  He  buzzed 
around,  first  fa,-,  then  near,  then  far  again, 
thenrtopt.  The,,  he  buzzed  again,  around 
'">  ears,  first  far,  then  near—  vou  know  how 
'  mosquito  will  buzz  around.  Now  imagine 
tovmgyour  hands  tied. 

'»  make  a  long  story  short,  in  course  of 
"me  I  Bung  the  blankets  wildly  aside  ami 
enjoyed  the  rite  of  murdering  an  unbidden 
guest  who  was  making  luncheon   of   mv 

'"Miead.     Those     three     were     the     onl'v 
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[uito<       thai     gol     in.    and    ordinarily 
they  would  nol  have  bothered  me,  bul  the 

SclISc  nl'    helplessiie-      I    I    C]  ■•  ri'll<-i<l    wrecked 

m\  nerves.  I  eould  find  n<>  \\;i.\  to  mil  up 
without  including  my  arms  in  the  roll. 
If  I  took  my  arms  out  subsequently,  the 
aetting  wouldn't  to  make  a  long  story 
shorter  still,  I  lighted  my  pipe  and  ad- 
mired the  glowing  tints  of  dawn  from  the 
vantage-poinl  of  a  near-by  rock. 

Sleeping-bags  hav<  been  an  old  standby 

with  outdoor  hitters-of-the-hay  for  a  long 
time.  Mr.  Hough  uses  the  usual  style  of 
canvas  sleeping-bag  at  each  corner  of  the 
foot  of  which  lie  has  fastened  a  rope  loop. 
lie  sa 

\\  hen  1  wan!  to  use  the  bag  I  stake  the 
fool  down  by  means  of  the  rope  loops  pro- 
vided; then  1  fasten  a  rope  between  two 
trees,  or  across  two  forked  sticks,  so  thai 
it  runs  at  righl  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
bag,  and  a  foot  or  so  beyond  the  head. 
Over  this  rope  I  stretch  the  strip  and  secure 

it   by  long  pieces  of  COrd  fastened  to  stakes; 

thus  stretching  the  strip,  or  cover  of  the 
l>a^,    tight,    and    making   a    sort    of   an   A 
tent  over  my  face. 
I  have  slept  through  cloudbursts  and  all- 

night  rains  in  this,  and  remained  perfectly 
dry.  Be  sure,  however,  that  your  bag  is 
made  wide  enough  so  that  you  can  move 
inside  it,  and  turn  over,  and  move  your 
arms,  For  the  bag  is  pegged  down,  of  course, 
and  quite  rigid. 

I  have  always  felt  that  unless  one  has 
slept  outdoors  without  the  protection  of  a 
tent,  he  has  missed  one  of  the  real  joys  of 
camping  out.  T  recall  one  nigh.1 — or 
morning  -in  particular,  lasl  fall,  when  we 
were    camping  on    the   shore  of   a    large 

northern  Minnesota  lake.  It.  was  late  in 
October  and  the  nigBt  air  was  cold.  1 
awakened  about  sunrise,  or  a  little  before 
to  the  tune  of  a  cold  nose  and  one  cold 
ear.  At  firsl  all  was  quiet.  Now  and 
then     I     heard    the    whistle     and    rush    of 

ducks  passing  over;    1  heard  the  laugh  of  a 

loon  far  out  on  the  calm  water. 

The  first   intimation  that  I  was  no!  alone 

came  in  the  shape  of  the  sudden  and  ex- 
plosive chatter  of  a  red  squirrel,  nol  three 

from  m\  hi  ad.  I  t\\  isted  around  and 
looked  at  him.  This  caused  a  short  bul 
hasty  retreat,  and  he  took  position  on  my 
pack  and  gave  me  Hail  Columbia,  jerking 
his  tail  for  good  measure,  as  all  good  red 
squirrels  should.  I  turned  from  him  just 
in  time  to  prevent  an  ambitious  field-mouse 
from  obtaining  shelter  between  m>  blan- 
I   am   not  certain  I  hat   I  should  ha\  e 

mentioned  this,  ohampioning,  as  1  am,  the 

practice  of  sleeping  out.)  foiled,  he  re- 
tired according  to  plan  for  the  purpose  of 
straigthening  out  his  line,  and  regarded 
me  mournfully  from  the  dizzy  heights  of  a 
near-bj  log. 

I  turned  on  mj  back  and  watched  the 
sunlight  touch  the  tops  of  the  1  ret  s.  Everj  - 
thing  was  quite  awake  now.  Drab-colored 
birds  hopped  nervouslj  among  the  lower 
branches;    a   partridge  drummed   not    far 

l.a.k    in    the    woods;     a    tew    large    llocks   oi 

ducks  probably  the  first  bluebills  to  come 
through,  I  concluded  Bashed  into  \  iew 
between  the  tops  of  the  trees,  their  white 
breasts  twinkling'  in  the  sunlight.  The 
dry  grass  rustled  behind  me,  and  1  spied 
chipmunks  and  little  birds  scratching  on 
the    ground— sounds    which.    tin    evening 


Delicious 
Maple  Flavored 

Syrup 


"  YOU  CAN  MAKE 
IT  INSTANTLY  "' 


WITH 


MAPLEINE 

7Ae  Gofden7favor 


There's  no  need  to  deprive  yourself  and 
family  of  that  good  old  maple  syrup  taste 
— for  Mapleine,  added  to  sugar  and  water, 
provides  exactly  the-  same  flavor.    Try  it 
TO  MAKE  A  PINT  OF   SYR  I  P 

2  cups  sugar.  I  cup    water   ami  halt   tcaspoontul 
ttf  MapU-ine. 

And  for  corn  syrup  flavoring  or 
for  flavoring  the  many  cane 
syrups  grocers  sell,  Mapleine 
is  remarkable. 

Mapleine  contains  no  maple 
sujjar.  syrup  nor  sap, but  pro- 
duces a  taste  similar  to  maple. 
(ii<cer-  sell  Mapleine. 

2oz.  bottle  35c;  Canada  50c 

imp  and  trade  mark  from 
Mapleine  carton  will  bring  the 
Mapleine  Cook  Book  of  200 
recipes,  including  many 
desserts. 

CRESCENT  MF(i.  OO. 

827  Occidental  Avenue 

Seattle,  \\  Beta. 


PATPWTQ 

r#*  I  Cn  I  9.     EVIDENC  1    of  o 

TION    BLANK-      S 

1  tr. .  opinion  ol  its  patcntabl 

Victor  J.  Evans&Co.,  759  Ninth.Wasliingtor.,0 


Cuticura  Soap 

—The  Safety  Razor — - 

Shaving  Soap 

CuticuraSoapahiiTcfl  without  muf.  Everywhf  re  2Sc. 


Only  12,500  Rapids  are  include 
in  this  Price  Drive!  Act  Quick 

Write  me  today  formy  special  low  price.  Ihavema< 
offera  before  just  as  the  department  stores  do.     J 
differencr  i*  that  when  you  buy  from  me  you  get  absol- 
utely the  rock-bottom  factors -to-kitchen  price,     i 


5^6^ 


Fireless 
Cooker 

for  30   Daye  «t  mi  n»k 
Saves  fuel,    time,   lalx.i 
w..rry    Makea  the  cheap, 
cuts  of  meat  more  tend- 
and  delicious.    Aluralri.- 
lined,fullaetofhi«hfr>' 
aluminum     utenilla    "'• 
earn  cooker  Try  it  In  T°} 
k  itehen  before  >  oil  decjd. 
Send  for  my  big  HomeSci 
enoe    Book    FRH-        ' 
card  will  do.    Addreea 
Wm.  Campbell.  ►"••■ 
Tha  Da.    Campbell  Co 
Dapt.150  Detroit.  Mich 
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ITS  DEPENDABLE 


XOUR  engine  cannot  be  more  reliable  than  its  ignition 
system.  The  ignition  system  in  turn  cannot  be  more  reliable 
than*  its  source  of  current — the  Magneto  or  the  battery. 

Consider  this  carefully. 

Then  remember  that  the  Magneto  is  practically  wear- 
proof. It  outlasts  the  car.  It  requires  no  attention  except 
occasional  oiling.      It  is  reliability  itself. 

Remember, too,  that  ignition-reliability  depends  on  the  sys- 
tem which  conveys  the  current  from  its  source  to  the  plugs. 
In  this  respect, also,  Magneto  Ignition  could  hardly  be  more 
reliable;  the  current  goes  direct  from  the  Magneto  to  the 
spark  plugs,  and  cannot  be  diverted  by  short  circuits,  loose 
connections,  or  other  troubles  in  battery,  starting  and  light- 
ing system,  coil,  horn,  switch  or  other  electrical  equipment . 

These  are  reasons  why  the  Magneto  insures  reliability  in 
cars,  trucks,  tractors,  motor  boats,  motorcycles,  farm  en- 
gines, etc. — reasons  why  you  should  use  Magneto  Ignition. 

Write  for  booklet    "Wh\    Magneto   Ig- 
nition  M.ikes   A   Good  Engirte  Bet:' 

MAGNETO    MANUFACTURERS 

141  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

ERICSSON    MANUFACTURING    CO.  THE  SfMMS    M 

The  Berling  Magneto  Simnw  V.    . 

SPLITDORF    ELECTRICAL    CO.  AMERICAN  BOSiH  M  U.N  t 

Dixie  and   Aero  Magnetos  Th. 

THE  EISEMANN    MAGNETO  CORP'N 
The   Eisemann    M:igi-.' 


The  M;i|incln  is  the  only 
dependable  self-con- 
tained unit  which  pro 
duces  high  tension  spai  k-; 
for  ignitioVi.  indepen- 
dent   of  batten  or  cod. 


Send  for  the  book 

MAGNETO    MAM  b  VCTURERS 
141  West  SCtl 

Ple:»>c    tend    me   pout    tier   bo 
Ignition  i   Eng.ne   Be!  I 

Name 


Statr 




H 
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Manning-     Quality 
1  Bowman      w< 


TO  ENJOY  COFFEE  at  its  very  best, 
make  it  in  a  Manning-Bowman  percola- 
tor. Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.  originated 
the  percolation  idea  in  coffee  making  and 
have  perfected  these  percolators  so  that 
they  make  the  most  delicious  coffee  you 
ever  tasted  in  the  shortest  time 
imaginable. 

The  percolator  shown  above  is  for  use  on 
either  a  gas  or  coal  range.  Other  types  may  be 
had  for  use  with  alcohol  or  electricity.  The 
variety  of  devices  made  by  Manning,  Bowman 
&  Co.  seems  almost  endless.  There  are  over 
a  hundred  different  styles  of  percolators  alone. 
Then  there  is  the  iron  with  the  extra  heat  at  the 
point,  the  toaster  which  turns  the  toast,  the 
grill,  tea  ball  teapot  and  a  long  line  of  articles 
that  simplify  work  and  make  housekeeping 
attractive. 

Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.  manufacture  the  well  known 
Hotakold  line  of  Vacuum  bottles  in  many  styles  and 
finishes.  Nickel  plate,  silver  plate  and  beautifully  colored 
enamels. 

For  sale  .it  electric  shops, department  and  hard- 

H.  nt  ewelera  and  novelty  shops.     Write 

foi  further  information  and  Booklet  E-l . 

MANNING,    BOWMAN    &    CO. 
Meriden,  Conn. 


Range-type 
Percolator,  9193 


Electric  Iron,  1436 


Reversible  Electric 

Toaster,  nickel 

base,  1215 


HOTAKOLD 


Makers  of  Household  -ind 
fable  Appointments  in 

1  *"         Nickel  /7.if.\  Copper 
I  Aluminum 


VACUUM  .    VESSELS 

Botll<\  1 


SPORTS   AM)    ATHLETICS 
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before,  1  had  interpreted  as  bears,  coyo 
skunks. 

One  bird  -a  funny  little  fellow  of  a 
gray-and-white  color,  who  jerked  his  tail 
exactly  as  a  red  squirrel  docs — barelj 
missed  my  nose  in  his  flight  and  perched 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  blankets,  within 
a  foot  of  my  chin.  Be  looked  at  me  in 
wonder  or  frighl — he  might  June  laughed; 
I  don't-  know — for  a  few  seconds,  then 
darted  away  as  swiftly  as  he  had  come. 

I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow  that  1 
might  better  Bee  the  lake,  and  as  I  did  so 
a  partridge  shattered  the  air  about  three 
paces  from  me.  As  I  was  recovering, 
another  one.  and  a  third,  flew  from  the 
-  and  disappeared.  I  heard  others 
walking  on  the  dead  leaves,  or  clucking* 
much  alter  the  manner  of  a  hen  falling 
her  chicks. 

I  reached  under  my  blankets  and  di 
out  toy  pistol.     After  much  careful  search- 
ing with  my  eyes,  1  discovered  a  partridge 
about  forty  feet  from  me,  standing  motion- 
less save  for  the  nervous,  inquisitive  turn- 
ing of  his  head.     I  took  careful  aim  and 
fired,    killing    the    partridge.     As    1    leapt 
forth,    dad    thinly    and    in    my    bare    feet, 
to  get   him,  about  a  half  dozen  flew  from 
the  ground   or  trees  near  by.      Thus    I   at- 
tained undying  fame  by  killing  a  partridge 
before  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and 
had    fried  partridge   for    breakfast. 
flesh  of  this  particular  bird  proved  that  lie 
was  old  enough  to  know  better. 


SOME  BAD   GUESSES  BY  BASEBALL 
MANAGERS 

TO  err  is  human,  and  baseball  man,, 
suffer   no   less   than   others    from    this 
most    common  of   human    frailties.     They 
have  not  the  gift  of  prescience.     If  thej  did 
have,  there  would  be  no  baseball,  for 
element   of  doubt   and  uncertainty  is  part 
of  every  real  --port.     The  public  judges  the 
act  of  a  baseball  manager  after  it-  result, 
when  it   is  easy  for  all  the  world  to 
whether  he  has  committed  an  error  of  .; 
ment  or  made  a  v  Lse  and  skilful  play.     Il< 
can   see   then  for   himself.      But    befon 
must   take  chances.      He  must   rely  for  lib 
judgment  on  what  appears.     If  a  player 
after  a   proper  try-out.  fails  to  reach  the 
desired  form,  the  manager  Lets  him  go.     If, 
under  another  manager  and  under  diff. 
circumstances,   that    same  player  "makes 
good,"  and  becomes  one  of  the  finds  of  the 
season,   the   first    manager  is   discredit 
He   lias  committed  an  error  of  judgment. 
The  public  is  unaware  of  the  firsl  circum- 
stance, and   its  judgment,   with  onlj 
result    in  mind,  is  unfair  and  biased.      ^v 
learn  something  of  the  manager's  point  of 
\  iew   in  an  interview  given  by  Fred  Mit- 
chell, manager  of  the  Chicago  Cubs,  to  8 
writer  in  Baseball.     He  tells  us: 

I  once  had  in  my  employ  a  young  pitcher 
His  name  was  Ruether.     I  let  him  go.     I 
year  he  proved  a  winner  for  Pat   M< 
and    in    the   opening   game  of   the   world 
series  lie  stood  the  WhiteSoxon  their  h< 
All  last  summer  people  would  con. 
with  accounts  of  shut-out   games  pitchei 
by  this  same  Ruether.     They  would  shak. 
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i  heir  beads  sadly  and  look  at  me  with  a 
sympathetic  cast  of  countenance.  They 
r-l!  for  me,  poor  dub  thai  I  was,  fo  let  such 
a  player  go.  And  I  felt  for  myself,  but 
what  could  I  do?  What  can  any  manager 
do  in  such  a  case  except  to  look  as  uncon- 
scious as  possible? 

Winn  s  manager  has  a  likely  young 
player  and  lets  him  k°,  and  i  hat  player 
proves  a  winner  for  some  oik;  else,  the  pub- 
lic immediately  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  manager  didn't  know  a  good  thing 
n  hen  he  saw  it.  Once  in  a  great  while  I  his 
is  i  be  ease.  There  are  young  players  much 
overrated,  and  we  see  them  flivver  every 
year.  There  are  also  players  who  don't 
make  a  good  appearance  at  first  sight,  but 
later  prove  I  tiey  have  the  goods.  Still,  I 
mi  convinced  a  big-league  manager  is  sel- 
dom deceived  about  the  actual  ability  of  a 
player,  He  usually  recognizes  that  ability, 
hut  be  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  par- 
ticular player  in  question  needs  more  sea- 
ing  or  for  some  reason  isn't  immediately 
available. 

A  man  may  be  the  best  little  wood-sa  w  - 
yer  in  the  world,  but  if  you  can't  per- 
suade him  to  saw  wood,  what  are  his  talents 
i  b?  Unci  her  was  a  rangy  young  fellow 
with  a  natural  bat  ting  eye  and  a  good  pitch- 
ing delivery.  For  a  time  I  had  high  hopes 
of  him,  but  he  was  like  a  lot  of  other  young 
fellows,  he  hadn't  settled  down.  It  might 
take  him  six  years  or  six  months  to  settle 
down.  A  big-league  manager  has  to  get 
quick  results,  lie  can't  wait  forever  for  a 
young  fellow,  with  ability  to  saw  wood,  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  a  little  sawing. 
POT  a  time  I  used  him  at  first  base,  lie 
might  have  developed  into  a  good  first - 
base  man,  but  in  the  big  leagues  a  player 
has  to  get  most  of  the  preliminary  experi- 
ence elsewhere.  A  big-haguo  club  isn't  a 
training-camp.  The  fact  is  Ruether  tried 
lo  cover  first,  but  he  had  so  much  to  learn 
about  the  position  that   his  hitting  fell  off. 

Still  I  should  probably  have  kept  him  on 
the  squad  as  a  future  prospect  if  I  hadn't 
had  a  ohance  to  use  him  to  advantage  in  a. 
trade.  I  needed  a  good  shortstop  even 
more  than   I   need  a  pitcher.     Hollocher 

looked  like  a  comer.  I  wanted  to  get  him, 
but  his  owner  wanted  Ruether,  SO  1  made  a 
dicker  whereby  1  agreed  to  trade  Iviiether 
and  a  cash  consideration  for  Hollocher.      In 

■  i-  to  do  this,  however,  1  had  to  get  a- 
waiver  on  Ruether.  Cincinnati  refused  to 
waive,  so  they  got  him.  I  turned  over  the 
waiver  price  together  with  the  cash  consid- 
eration agreed  upon  and  got  Hollocher. 

!  he  army  life,  in  my  opinion,  made 
Ruether.     The  strict  discipline  he  got  t  here 

just  what  he  needed.     The  club  mana- 
ger tries  to  enforce  discipline,  but    hi-  is  a 

poor  substitute  for  Uncle  Sam.     Ruether 

'  one  back  from  the  army  in  fine  physical 
condition,  with  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
discipline  than  he  had  ever  had  before,  and 
a  genuine  interest  in  his  work.  That  was 
•ll!  be  ever  needed,  ami.  of  course,  he  made 
I.  But  at  that,  when  1  reflect  that  I 
KOl  Hollocher  for  him.  I  am  not  sorry  that 
1  made  the  trad.'.  The  Cubs  are  weU  sup- 
plied with  pitchers.  Alexander  is  the  best 
nght-hander  in  the  League,  and  Vaughn  is 
Probably  the  best  left-hander.  Tyler  is  as 
|»ear  Vaughn's  equal  as  anybody,  and  1 
have  other  good  pitchers.  A  good  pitcher 
is  always  in  demand,  but  a  star  shortstop 
will  he  missed  from  a  club  quicker  than  any 
other  player. 

5  OUng  players  are  alw  av  s  a  problem.      1 
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WHO  PEGGED  SHOES' 
ABOVE  DEPOSITING  THI 

E  or  his   rinsT   month's 
inqs  in  the  village^ 

BANK 


DOUGLAS      ACQUIRED      THE 
HABIT    OF    SAVING     EARLY     IN     LITE. 
TODAY. HE    IS  PR  ESIDENT  Or  THE 

^PEOPLE'S      SAVINGS      BANK, 
jnOCK  TON,  MASS 


MANU'ACTUftlNO 


FOR 
MEN 

AND 

WOMfN 


WL.  DOUGLAS 

'  THE  SHOEVTHAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  " 
I.OO   V>*->/< 


BOYS' 
SHOES 
$4.50 
$5.00 
$5  50 


s  7  ™    s  8  ™  w  $9  ?2  &  s10  ™  SHOES 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  arc  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one 
profit.  All  middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  are  eliminated.  W.L.Douglas  $9.00 
and  $10.00  shoes  arc  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best 
shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes         'T'hc  quality  of  W.   L.   Douglas  product  is 
i  protection  against   high  prices  and  ■*•    guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  expe- 


unrcasonablc  prolits  is  only  one  example 
of  the  constant  endeavor  of  W.  L.  Doug- 
las to  protect  his  customers.  W.  L. 
Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  his  pledge  th.it 
they  arc  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  to  produce  at 
the  price.  For  twenty  m\  yean  it  has 
been  our  practice  to  sell  W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  in  our  own  stores  with  only  one 
This  has  saved  the  wearers  millions 
of  dollars. 


pc- 
rience  In  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles 
he  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass..  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  expel  ienced  men, all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make 
the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can 
buy.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where. They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York. 


\\     I  >.  DoUglAS  «l ■hit  lor  ail  I  r  >>y  o\  ••!•  IMMMIallor  <l,'.l  l,'i  ■»  >•<  !sldes  our  o\\  n  stores, 

ii  pour  locul  denier  canuotaiipplj  fou,  take  nuolher  mttk«.  Order  dlreel  from 


tin1  I'urioi  >  .    siimI  i.ii-  iiiiokiri  telling  how  to  order  shoes  bj  mail,  postuae  free> 

CAUTION.  —  Insis!  DOWr*     t,  f   f\/  si  Preiident 

las  shoos.     Th.  iv    ////_#/  f  ,WL.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

stumped  on  th<  i   ....  A  fW^^rj O-Z-C'QjLtXA  161  Spark  Street, 

BEWARE  OK  KKAUD.  ^/7  BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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would  say  thai  the  big-leagu<   manager  has 
a  chance  to  look  o\  er  pi  rhaps  sixtj  pla; 
in  the  course  of  a  season.     Of  these  si 
about    half  a  one  is  readj     for  big-li , 
company.     Maybe  two  or  threi    have  the 
goods,  liui    need   more  seasoning.     Th 
about  i  he  p«  rcentagi  . 

Las1  year  we  were  picked  to  win  the 
pennant.  So  were  the  Red  Sox.  1  sup- 
pose I  feel  aboul  nine  points  better  than 
Barrow  feels,  on  the  season's  results.  Bui 
how  could  an\  body  expeel  different  results? 

Alexander    ca back    entirelj    ofl    his 

stride.     Toward  the  end  of  the  season  he 
was  going  as  good   as  he  ever  did,  but  ii 
was  too  late  then.     Tyler  was  on  th 
tired  list  for  a  time,  and  so  was  Hollocher. 
The  loss  ,,f  Hollocher  wrecked  our  infield, 
and  he  never  did  yet  hack  into  Ins  spi 
stride  of  the  previous  season.     Deal  pla 
a  remarkable  frame,  but  Merkle  began  t<. 
show  that  nobody  can  lasl  forever  in 
big  act.     Not  that  he  hasn't  a  lol  of  good 
baseball  in  his  system  yet,  bul   he  is 
longer  as  spry  as  he  used  to  be.     lb 
looked  about  as  good  as  ever  when  w< 
him,  and  I  have  high  hopes  of  Robert 
but,  of  course,  he  was  in  no  conditio) 
play   when    he   joined    US    and    will    in 
thorough  working  out   in  spring  trail 
In  my  opinion,  the  club  performed  well  t>> 
finish  where  it  did, 

Tho    condemning    freak    balls    used 
pitching,  Mitchell  is  in  favor  of  the 

tinned  use  of  the  spit   ball,  which  he  ; 
upon  as  a  greal   aid  and  reliance  foi 
young  pitcher  just  breaking  into  the  g 
and  without  experience,      lb    would  el 
Bomi    reformation    in  the  foul-striki 
but  regards  effort  in  that  direction  as  I. 

leSS.       lie  -ays: 

I  am  interested  in  this  proposed  legit 
tion  against  freak  deliveries.     1  should  lik< 
to  see  them  all  abolished  c  xeepl    tin 
ball,  and  1  will  admit  there  are  reason 
^i\iiii;-    the  spil   ball    a  black  eye.      ll    it 
unsanitary  kind  of  deli\ «  rv  and  hard  to 
but  you  can  figure  out  tin  gem  ral  •  '■ 
in  which  it  will  break,  w  hile  tin 
in  the  world  of  doping  an  emi  rj  ball. 

All  lasl  season  the  air  was  full  ot  i 
about    the  shine  ball.      If  you   1><  li<  V( 
you   heard  you   would   think   even'   |)it< 
in    the    league    was    using    the    shine    I 
Perhaps  most  of  them  did  try  it  out  a  littli 
Pitchers  like  to  experiment  with  freak  d« 
li\  eries  in  i  he  effort  to  improve  tin 
But  most  of  the  criticism  centered  on  I 
of  i  lie  Reds  \\  ho  is  supposed   to  hi 
fected    the   noble  art    of   shining   thi 
bel  ter  than  anj  one  else. 

Everj    pitcher  would  like  to  be  abli 
rub  the  ball  with  Aladdin's  magic 
gel  it  to  shoot  w  here\  er  he  wanted  ii  t" 
The  emery  ball,  which  has  developed  in i< 
the  shine  ball,  came  as  near  doing  tbi 
an\   ddi\  erj    1  .\  er  heard  of.     Tin   ,  i 
ball  was  men  l\  roughened  on  one  side;  th' 
ball  was  then  held  in  such  a  way  that  « 
it   was  i  nrown  the  resistance  of  the  air  ' 
that  roughened  side  being  greater  thai 
the    other    smooth    side     would    make    lb 
ball   take   sudden   shoots  as  it   erossed 
plate.      Tin    shine  ball  goes  the  old  en 
ball  one  bi  tin-.  In  smoothing  and  polishin 
oni    side  of  the  ball  with  puraffine  or  - 
similar  substance.     This  makes  om   sid 
the  basi  ball  smoother  than  tin   other  am 
,  ausi  -  ii  1"  perform  about  the  -aim    kn 
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stunts  as  the  emery  ball.  Then  it'  you  ac- 
tually roughen  the  opposite  side  you  have 

maximum  of  queer  movements  in  ;i 
whirling  baseball. 

The  emery  ball  lias  been  abolished  by 
league  authority,  but:  prohibiting  a  ball  ami 
enforcing  the  prohibition  are  two  different 
igs.  A  baseball  is  always  likely  to  be 
more  or  less  roughened  after  it  has  been 
m  plaj  a  lew  minutes,  and  an  umpire  can 
nol   l>e  absolutely  certain  that  the  rou^h- 

was  not  acquired  in  a  legitimate  way. 
Still   the  only   way    to   enforce   a   law   is   to 

enforce  it,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  determined 
efforl  should  be  made  to  break  up  this  prac- 
tise which  has  crept  into  the  league,  as  it  is 
destructive  to  batting  and  foreign  to 

the  whole  spirit  of  baseball. 

The  spil  ball,  to  my  mind,  is  not  in  the 
game  class  with  the  emery  ball,  shine  ball, 
mud  ball,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of 
illegal  ball.  Reformers  can  carry  a  per- 
sound  measure  too  far.  The  spil 
hall  is  a  valuable  thing  for  theyoung  pitcher 
just  breaking  into  the  big  leagues.     Most 

of  these  youngsters  have  a  good  fast  ball. 
In  fact,  I  would  say  that  a  youngster  needs 
considerable  speed  to  make  much  of  an 
impression  on  anybody.     Wise  old  pitchers 

■el  by  on  slow  balls  and  experience,  but 
the  youngster  hasn't  the  experience. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  pitcher  with 
a  good   last    ball    hasn't   an   equally   good 

•  ball,  and  rice  versa,  but  the  pitcher 
with  speed  can  not  pet  by  on  speed  alone 
unless  he  is  Walter  Johnson,  and  there  are 
not  many  Walter  Johnsons  hanging  around 

ing  tor  jobs. 
So  he  falls  back,  quite  logically,  on  the 

ball.  The  spitter  is  just  what  be  needs. 
It  is  fully  as  pood  as  a  curve,  if  nol  better, 
and  it  is  tin-own  with  great  speed,  so  the 
young  fellow  practises  with  the  spitter  until 

lie  can  control  it  pretty  well.  Then  he 
mixes  up  fast  ones  and  spitters  and  can  gel 
by  against  most  batters.  Take  the  spit 
ball  away  from  him,  however,  and  he  would 
he  robbed  of  half  his  ability.  Abolish  the 
hall,  and  a  lot  of  pitchers  who  are  get- 

ting  bj  in  the  big  Leagues  would  no  longer 
do.  1  like  to  see  hitting  myself,  and  think 
it  should  be  encouraged,  but  I  wouldn't  like 
'■>  Bee  the  whole  pitching  structure  of  the 
National  League  demoralized,  and  that's 
whal  would  happen,  in  my  opinion,  if  you 
suddenly  abolished  the  spil  ball. 
Personally   1  like  to  see  agitation  over 

Lething  new   in  baseball  once  in  a  w  hile. 

For  a  tune  I  used  up  a  lot  of  breath  trying 

■I  some  action  on  the  foul-strike  rule. 

Phis  rule  is  a  mistake,  in  my  opinion.      The 

hatter  who  lofts  a  high  fly  that  some  liehler 

can  tret  i>  immediately  retired,  provided 
the  hall  is  caught,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
has  to  stand  like  a  dummy  at  the  plate. 
and  is  absolutelj    helpless   to   protect    him- 

elf.     That  is  tlw  feature  of  the  case  1  ob- 
to,  for  I  consider  it  unfair.     The  batter 

0  grounds  ou1  to  the  pitcher  or  lofts  a  fly 
'<>  the  outfielder  can  run  out  the  hit  any- 
way. The  inlieldcr  often  fumbles  the  ball, 
'he  outfielder  sometimes  drops  it.  and  the 
runner  is  safe,  but  the  batter  who  has  hit  a 
l(,ul  fly  is  not  a  base  runner  and  has  to 
stand  idlj  at  the  plate  and  watch  opposing 

Players  sprint  for  a  chance  to  put  him  out. 
\  baseball  game  is  a  contest,  and  the  con- 
•-'  ought   to  continue  from  start  to  finish 

through  every  play.     It  does  everywhere 

else  hut  in  this  one  case. 

1  usr,i  t0  )H,  q(uU,  ambitious  and  enthu- 
siastic in  arguing  against    the  foul-strike 


j/Vuts,  Chocolate  - 
Covered 

All  nut  and  nut  combinations  with  Whitman's  Super 
Extra  Chocolate,  a  satisfying  and  enticing  assortment.  One 
of  the  packages  that  has  made  Whitman's  The  National 
Sweets — famous  since  1842.  The  lover  of  pure  rich  choco- 
late, used  as  a  coating  for  whole  nut  meats  or  in  nut  com- 
binations, finds  this  assortment  especially  delightful. 

The  centers  include  double  walnuts,  filbert  clusters, 
almonds,  brazil  nuts,  pecans,  cream  walnuts,  white  nougat, 
amaracenes,  walnuts,  cream  pecans,  hard  nougat,  peanut 
chips  and  pecan  caramels. 

This  and  other  Whitman's  packages  are  sold  by 
selected  agents  everywhere — usually  leading  drug 
stores.     Every  package  guaranteed. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  makers  of  Whitirnin's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoj  and  Mtir<hm.iJImi'  Whip 


Industrial  Plants 
Need  This  Hoist! 


IN  every  industrial  plant  there  are  many  uses  for 
an  economical,  quick  and  efficient  hoist  for 
raising  and  lowering  lighter  loads.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  employ  four  or  five  men  for  this 
work  when  a 

G  &G  TELESCOPIC  HOIST 


l  .ifts  iuni  I    a   rs  UghterL/Huls  up  !bs. 


and   enables  one  or    (mo  nun  to  do  the  same  w 
quicker  and  better  —  thus  releasing  men  for  more 

important  dutu  s. 

Tlu  G  &  G  Hoist  is  admirably  suited  to  thi 

and  lowering  of 

BARRELS    BALES    BAGS    CARBOYS    PAPER 

TIRES  RUBBER  ICE    COTTON  COM 

GRA  VEL  SAND  ASHES  RUBBISH 

and    other    materials    uithtn    its     • 

G  & .  G  Heists  are  made 
telescoping  models  -  mi  nu 
tically  :ill  indui 
and  simple  in  i 

G  &  G  Hoists  require  area  >  I 

inn   lahei  BS  illustratr-i       J t 

alterations 


,1k     l.\  .1  I   I  ... t    |'!41  t     .'1      H         | 

v 


It    uill  p.iv    >ou  to  inrrilicii'r   thU  titm  and  monr 
Hoinf       When  „r,',ng,    trll  ill   for   u  hat   B 
to  o.r   Hoist:    maximum    uri'|M   of  load,    J.ttan.  . 
A  rough  Bketch  will  help 


G1LLIS   &   GEOGHEGAN,  530  West  Broadway.  NEW  YORK 

Canada:   Sherbroohe.    Qu:  Agence*   Pi  "*« 


POWER 
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All  These  Cars, 

Leaders  in  Their  Classes,  Use 
Johnston  Curtain  Windows 

oAs  Standard  Equipment 


e 


71 


American 

Grant 

Murray 

American  Beauty 

Gray-  Dor  t 

National 

Anderson 

Halladay 

Nelson 

Apperson 

Hanson 

Noma 

Auburn 

Haynes 

Oldsmobile 

Bellanger  Freres 

H.  C.  S. 

Owen  Magnetic 

(Paris) 

Hollier 

Packard 

Biddle 

Holmes 

Paige 

Buick 

Jackson 

Peerless 

Carroll 

Jones 

Premier 

Case 

Jordan 

Reo 

Chandler 

Kenworthy 

ReVere 

Cleveland 

King 

Roamer 

Climber 

Kissel  Kar 

R.  &  V.  Knight 

Cole 

Kline 

Saxon 

Columbia 

LaFayette 

Shaw 

Comet 

Lexington 

Singer 

Crawford 

Lone  Star 

Standard 

Cunningham 

McFarlan 

Stearns 
Stutz 
Templar 
Texan 

Davis 

Dorris 

McLaughlin 
Buick 

Du  Pont 

Mercer 

Velie 

Ferris 

Mitchell 

Vogue 

Franklin 

Moon 

Winton 

- 

r 

V 

1 " 

1 

1 

<5£l 


IT  is  because  Johnston  Curtain  Windows 
afford  lasting  good  looks  and  the  utmost 
in  clear  vision,  utility  and  permanence  that 
the  well-known  cars  listed  above  use  them 
as  regular  equipment.  Are  not  the  windows 
which  are  preferred  by  the  makers  of  the 
foremost  American  automobiles  the  ones 
that  you  want  on  your  car? 

There  are  more  than  a  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  Johnston  Curtain  Windows  in  use. 


w 


Johnston  Curtain  Windows  •"<■  guar- 
iintnJ  to  n< \  c  absolute  satisfaction 
under  all  condition-.,  and  «ill  not 
I'lcik,  rattle,  leak,  r-.i^,  rust  or 

pull  out. 

Being  suspended  from  the  top  bow, 
independently  ol  the  curtain  and  its 
lining,  they  cannot  sag  and  wrinkle 
the  curtain. 

Two   frames  are  used   in  Johnston 


construction,  one  of  wood,  one  of 
metal.  The  glass  is  cushioned  on 
dl  sides,  an  absolutely  necessary 
element  of  permanency  in   window 

construction. 

High  grade,  reputable  trimmers 
■  \.  rywhere  install  Johnston  Curtain 
Windows,  Make  sure  the  ones  you 
buy  have  the  Johnston  trade  mark  cast 
in  the  metal  rim. 


WM.  R.  JOHNSTON  MFG.  CO. 
361   East  Ohio  Street,   CHICAGO 
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Showing  air  currents 

imhen  -vin^s  are 

not  used 


oAnother  Johnston  Product 

JOHNSTON  CLEAR  VISION  WINDSHIELD  WINGS 
J  add  style  and  driving  comfort  to  any  car.  They  deflect  wind, 
rain  and  dust.  Easily  attached  in  a  few  minutes  byany  car  owner. 
Instantly  adjustable  with  one  hand  to  any  position  while  driving. 
Can  be  turned  to  induce  cool  air  in  hot  weather.  Clear  vision 
always.  Sturdy,  noiseless,  permanent.  Do  not  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  rear  sight  mirror,  spot  light  or  side  curtains. 
Sold  oy  live  dealers  and  jobbers  everywhere. 

Price  $25  per  pair.    Order  direct  from  us  if  your  dt  ait  r 
cannot  supply  you,  or  send  for  descriptive  circular. 


ShoiK-ing  ho~v  ivimgt 

deflect  <wimdt  rum 

an  J  Just 


J   •*. 


No3a-jc-xr$w«    no.  70-iwxw         5 

WoM-WXrtiMO  $10.00  ""ji'S*9" 


No  30-24  X  6  $12.00 


No.34-l«"X  8" 
$12.00 


No  4-4'  $2  75 
NO.C-6TSX25 
No  8-8"  $4.75 


No.1l4-8«"X  fl'SISjOO 


NO.M-MXST 
1*30 


Natt-tt  x  «-$tOO 

now-kxs  $aoo 

No  20-20  X  «  $11  00 


JOHNSION 

V^  CUTZTA1N 


WINDOWS 


u  Send  for  Window  Booklet 

ONTHK  INSIDE  LOOKING  OUT" 

It  tells  the  whole  story 


JohnsTon 


Lock  for  this  Tradt  Matt 


i    rculu  on 
JOHNSTON  CI  1   AK  vis, 
W1NDSHII  1  V  w  IV 
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Radium   Clocks 

Do  you  know  there  are  3,285  hours  in  the  year 
when  you  need  artificial  light  to  find  out  what  time 
it  is  that  is,  unless  you  own  one  of  these  Gilbert 
Radium  Clocks.  Their  radium  treated  hands 
and  markings  give  you  the  time  in  those  dark 
hours  as  distinctly  as  sunlight  does  in  daytime. 
In  boudoir,  den,  bedroom  and  sick-room,  a 
Gilbert  Radium  is  no  longer  a  mere  convenience 
but  a  necessity.     So  say  all  those  who  own  one. 


Time  in  Sight 
Day  or  Night 


Gilbert  "Nine" 

Kndium  Dinl 
\lurm  Clock 


William  L.  Gilbert   Clock   Company 

Makers  of' Goo,/  Clocks  since  ! 

Winsted  Dept.  L.  d.  Connecticut 
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rule,  but  I  have  grown  older  and  wiseil 
1  discovered  it  is  quite  a  man-sized  job  to 
make  over  baseball  from  top  to  bottom. 
I  am  not  rut  out  for  a  reformer,  ami  besides 
ii  take-  all  my  time  to  handle  the  Cubs! 
But  I  still  think  my  proposed  revision  of 
the  foul-strike  rule  was  a  good  thing. 


Jiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:!:iiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiii!iiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiip 


SHAW   CALLED   A    "COLOSSAL    JOkf 
AS  A  PRIZE-FIGHT  REPORTER 

TTEROD  is  out-Heroded;  Shaw  thd 
*-  *■  universal  critic  is  criticized  off  Ins 
pedestal;  George  Bernard  tin  jesteris  >tn<-k 
with  his  own  shaft ;  he  is  made  a  bul  I  of,  J 
"goat,"  and  all  because  he  reported,  or 
perhaps  it  were  better  to  say,  attempted 
to    report,  the    Carpentier-Beckett    priz<  - 

tight.      Shaw,  after  a  Self-confessed  all- 
ot' thirty-five  year-  from  the  ringside,  i 
sented  to  "cover"  the  story.     It  took  him 
more  than  seven  thousand  words  to  cover  it  j 
his    entertaining   remarks    flowed    thro 
many  valuable  columns.     Now  comes  P.  A 
Yaile.  a  well-known  sportsman  and  sport* 
writer,    and     testifies     that      Shaw    kn 
as  much  about  the  noble  art  of  self-def<  dm 
as  a  Patagonian  knows  about  a  thi  dam 
For  instance,  George  Bernard   Shaw,  re- 
porter, noticed  thai  Carpentier fought  f 
the  1  >alls  of  his  feet,  which  he  regardi 
a  "phenomenon."      And  the  blow  that  did 
the  job  found  a  mysterious  spot   in  all 
jaws,    "a    spot    seldom   found   by    the   | 

Evidently  Shaw  was  not  brought  up 
neighborhood   frequented   bj    other   litth 
boys,  remarks  his  critic,  or  he  might  have 
learned    early    in    life    thai    this    parti* 
spot   i>  very,   very  often   found.     Ant 
think   thai    Bernard   thoughl    thai   :i    pi 
tighter  who   wants  to  rinse  out    his  mo 
between  rounds  shows  by  that  desire  : 
nervous!     The  report  of  the  fight  is  called 
characteristically  Shavian  in  its  impudi 
and  its  assumption  that  lie  alone  in  the 
crowd  could  appreciate  and  describi 
encounter.      But   let   Mr.  Yaile  proceed,  in 
Reedy' s   Mirror,  with   his  brave  expo* 
Shavian  weaknesses: 

Shaw,  as  a  reporter,  is  absolutely  the 
lust  joke  he  ever  perpetrated,  but  this  thro 
he  struck  something  thai  even  his  impu- 
dence can  not  "gel  away  with."  Bear  in 
mind  thai  he  confesses  that  he  has  not 
a  fighl  for  thirty-five  years,  and  that  then 
have  been  a  few  changes,  even  in  boxing 

in  that   time. 

Quite  early  in  his  "storj  "  he  says,  de- 
scribing the  crowd:  "But  theprevalenl  im- 
pression i>  the  usual  one  of  a  majority  of 
men  who  have  sacrificed  a  month.'?-  w 
to  he  present,  and  hope  to  retrieve  it  by 
tuts  ou  th,1  result." 

(  'an  an\    one  tell   me  how    the  stolid   I 
glishman  expresses  so  clearly  such  di 
and  contrary  emotions  and  how    Reporter 
Shaw  knows  that  it  i-  "the  usual  one"  whet 
ill*-  lasl   fighl   he  saw   was  thirty-five  ; 

**°?  .  ,    , 

It  is,  however,  when  Shaw  begins  to  deat 

with  the  real  business  of  the  evening  that 
we  get  our  money's  worth.     We  read  that 
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Beckett  lias  "a  thickish  neck,  too  short  to 
take  his  head  far  out  of  harm's  way." 

1 1  must  bo  kept  in  mind  that  Reporter 
8haW  learned  all  he  knows— or  imagines— 
of  boxing  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  pos- 
sibly "the  head-wave"  was  in  vogue  at  I  hat 
time.  I  can  not  call  to  mind  thai  Jeffries 
expresl  his  envy  <>r  the  giraffe  for  its 
most  prominent  physical  attribute;  nor 
nave  I  noticed  particularly  that  the  most 

noted    bruisers    were    remarkable   for    their 

Bwanlike  development  in  any  way. 

But    Reporter    Shaw    has    made    an    as- 
iding     discovery.       lie      has      actually 

round  out  that  Carpentier  moves  on  the 
balls  of  liis  feet.  I  cab  imagine  the  terror 
that  this  announcement  will  carry  into  the 
oamp  o!'  .lack  Dempsey.  This  mysterious 
and  fiendish  innovation  could  only  emanate 
from  the  brain  of  a  man  (pule  unused  to 
the  higher  art  of  getting  all  one's  spring 
from  those  marvels  of  resiliency,  the  heels, 
carefully  planted  by  nature  at  the  end  of  the 

Straight    column    absolutely    where   there's 

oothin'  doin'."     Surely  this  must    be  an 

incanny   combination    of    boxing   and    Id 

..   the    French    method   of    attack   by 

using  the  feet.     Since  Reporter  Shaw  made 

wonderful   discovery    it    has   been    ru- 

red  that  Jack   Dempsey  has  given  up 

shadow  boxing  off  his  heels,  and  seems  to 

loot  with  favor  on  the  novel  idea  of  using 
the  front  part  of  his  fool . 

Having  discovered  t  hat  Carpentier  fought 

from  his  toes  instead  of  his  heels,  Shaw  was 
moved  to  exclaim  that,  he  must  have  been 
taughl  by  a  lady,  lie  recalled  that  Mrs. 
Diana  Watts,  an  athlete  who  reproduced 
with  her  own  person  the  pose  and  action 
iif  the  discobolus  and  the  archer  in  the 
famous  Heracles  pediment  in  the  British 
Museum,  had  learned  something  of  the  art 
ni'  balancing,  and  so,  Shaw  reasoned.  Car- 
pentier must  have  gained  his  technique 
from  her.  And  Shaw  is  a  philosopher  as 
well  as  a  reporter.  This  trick  of  the  French- 
man arouses  Mr.  Vailc  to  say: 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  any  fair- 
minded  reader  if  this  kind  of  thing  should 
be  encouraged  in  America.  Should  a  great 
sporting  nation  like  t  his  encourage  a  French- 

0  who  deties  all  the  canons  of  the  game 

tutting  from  his  toes  instead  of  his  heels? 

Rather  should  we  not.  use  our  best,  en- 
deavors to  have  this  new  and  subtle  devil- 
trj  of  the  astute  Frenchman  barred  forever, 

bo  that  the  much  more  graceful, speedy, and 

ellcctive  method  of  moving  round  on  one's 
heels  may  be  retained? 

Of   course    this    is    merely    pathetic,    but 

'hen's  more  to  follow.  The  great  reporter 
aiders  on:  "This  really  very  remark- 
able and  gymnastically  important  phe- 
nomenon has  been  overlooked,  partly  be- 
causeil  has  not  been  understood,  but  partly 
also  because  the  change  in  Carpentier's 
face  when  h,.  srts  to  work  is  so  startling 

that  the  spectators  can  see  nothing  else.'' 

1  would  hale  to  seem  disrespectful  to  the 
greal  reporter,  but  this  thing  that  he  calls 

phenomenon"  was  of  the  common  tech- 
nique of  boxing  that  was  punched  into 
'•\ery  novice  who  came  into  the  gymna- 
sium twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  the  same 
to-day  and  it  will  be  the  same  2. 500  years 
hence,  unless  the  shape  of  man  undergoes 
a  much  speedier  change  in  the  future  than 
it  has  in  the  past. 
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Teeth  Grow  Dingy 

Because  You  Leave  a  Film 

All  Statement!  . !  /</   - 


Teeth  Are  Ruined  by  It 

This  is  why  the  daily  brushing  so 
often  fails  to  save  the  teeth. 

The  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles 
is  a  slimy  film.  You  can  feel  it  with 
your  tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays.  Ordinary 
brushing  methods  do  not  end  it. 
So,  month  after  month,  the  film 
remains  and  may  do  a  ceaseless 
damage. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not 
the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea — a  common  and 
serious  trouble. 


Now  a  Way  to  Combat    It 

These  facts  have  been  known  for 
years,  but  dental  science  found  no 
way  to  effectively  combat  film.  Now 
that  way  is  found.  Able  authorities 
have  proved  it  by  careful  tests. 
Leading  dentists  all  over  America 
are  urging  its  adoption.  And  mil- 
lions of  teeth  are  now  cleaned  daily 
as  they  never  were  before. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And 
to  spread  the  facts,  a  10-Day  Tube 
is  being  sent  to  everyone  who  asks. 


^S£3|  W 
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Based  on   Active    Pepsin 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The  film 
is  albuminous  matter.  The  object 
of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it.  then 
to  constantly  combat  it. 

The  way  seems  simple,  but  for 
long  it  seemed  impossible.  Pepsin 
must  be  activated,  and  the  usual 
agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  tht- 
teeth.  Now  science  has  discovered 
a  harmless  activating  method.  And 
now  active  pepsin  is  embodied  in 
an  ideal  tooth  paste,  modern  in 
every  way. 

The  results  are  quick  and  ap 
parent.  One  sees  at  once  that 
Pepsodent  means  whiter,  safer 
teeth.  Make  this  ten-day  test  in 
your  own  home,  in  justice  to  your- 
self. 


^^^    ^mm*mmm^^^^^^m^         PAT  OFF        | 


REG  U  S 


The  New- Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  now  advised  for  daily  use  by  leading 
dentists.      Druggists  everywhere  are  supplied   with   large  tubes. 


See  What  Ten  Days 
Will  Do 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Then  note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  ho\v 
teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  dis- 
appears. Compare  your  teeth  in 
ten  days  with  your  teeth  today. 
Then  decide  for  yourself  what  is 
best,      (jut    out    the    coupon   now. 


Ten- 

Day 

Tube   Free 

1  THE 

PEPSODENT 

COMPANY, 

Dei 

1104 

s  \v. .;..     . 

(         .    .  1    ■ 

M.. 

1  lb  n.,v  Tube  <-r  r\  paodenK 

I 
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DOUBT- 
NO  DOUBT 

Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what 
■wood  to  select  for  your  interior 
woodwork,  doors,  furniture? 
Many  people  who  feel  quite  sure 
of  their  judgment  when  choos- 
ing most  things  are  yet  in  doubt 
about  woodwork. 

Beauty  comes  first  and  is  appar- 
ent to  the  eye.  But  how  about 
strength,  hardness,  durability? 
What  variety  of  finishes  is 
possible?  What  about  discolor- 
ation of  enamels?  Definite 
knowledge  is  your  need! 

bitch ,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  hardwoods,  has  so 
valuable  an  array  of  &ood  invest- 
ment qualities  that  we  have  put 
them  in  a  handsome  book— for 
you.  Shall  we  send  it  ? 

The  Birch  Manufacturers 

212  F.  R.  A.  Bldfc.,       Oshkosh,  Wis. 


|-    ►-.-:  i      r  unto  tir«>r>.       1  lOOl 

|  :  t  puncturon  am)  blowout*.     Aitcm*  \ 

[American  Accessories  Co.        Depl.  316      Gncmniti,  Ohio    ^^ 


"Highlands 

o/Ontario" 


inknown.  One  thou 
•    i 
Park,  Musk 

i 

I  literature. 

C    C.  ORTTENBURGER.  D«sl«  "R" 

907   Merchants  Loan  &  Tru»t  Bid*.,  Chicago.  III. 

A.  B.  CHOWN.   Dc*h    "R" 

1270    Broadway.   N,w  York.   N.  V 


SPORTS   AND   ATHLETICS 

Continued 


Shaw  in  another  place  tells  us  tluit  "the 
blow  found  thai  mysterious  spol  that  is  in 
all  our  jaws  and  thai  is  so  seldom  found  by 
the  list."  Wonderful!  Bui  we  must  re- 
in, mber  thai  the  Greal  Reporter  says. 
••Such  are  tin-  Impressions  of  one  who  has 
noi  for  thirty-five  years  past  dreamed  of 
attending  a  boxing  exhibition."  Those 
who  know  anything  about  fighting  know 
thai  tin'  "nn  sterious"  spol  is  not  s(,  •■-,  |_ 
dom"  touched  up.  In  Whiteehapel,  Lon- 
don, at  oh!  Wonderland,  there  were  four- 
teen knockouts  in  one  night.  It  was  a 
tournament,  bu1  it  shows,  to  those  that 
ueed  it,  thai  "the  point"  is  not  a  hidden 
mystery  or  hard  to  gel  at. 

In  everything  lie  says  the  Greal  Reporter 
shows  his  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  ring 
anil  its  ways.  This,  for  instance,  is  too 
funny  i<>  pass.  Speaking  of  Carpentier, 
Shaw  says:  "He  was  as  unaffected  in  his 
delight  as  he  had  been  in  his  nervousness 
before  'Time'  was  called,  when  he  had 
asked  his  bottle-holder  Cor  a  mouthful  of 
water  and  thereby  confessed  to  a  dry 
mouth." 

Of  course  the  Great  Reporter  ma  y  beright 
and  the  bottle  habit  may  mean  nervous- 
ness, but  if  it  does,  practically  every  man 
that  goes  into  a  fight  has  it  and  does  not 
mind  advertising  it  to  his  opponent,  for 
they  all  rinse  their  mouths  out  before  start- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  commonest  sights  in 
boxing  exhibitions,  but  of  course  one  docs 
not  expect  one  who  has  been  away  from  1  he 
game,  if  he  ever  was  ;li  ii.  which  is  \  <  r\ 
doubtful,  for  thirty-five  years,  to  know 
what  every  cub  reporter  knows  as  well  as 
his  alphabet. 

[1  does,  however,  seem  rather  a  shame 
that  men  like  Shaw  and  Arnold  Bennett 
should  sink  to  the  level  of  reporters  of  prize- 
fights without  i  he  excuse  that  they  can  do 
it  better  than  the  reporters.  If  they  could 
one  might  forgive  them  for  interfering  with 
the  fifteen -dollar- a -week  boy,  altho  in 
Shaw  s  case  it  does  not  look  like  either  good 
socialism  or  common  decencs  to  do  it.  for 
he  is  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of 
some  lad  who  wants  it  more  than  he  does; 
who  also  probably,  unlike  Shaw-  and  Ben- 
nett, knows  enough  of  the  English  language 
to  avoid  the  common  error  of  writing  "now 
that  the  w.-o-  is  over,"  when  "that*'  is 
merely  an  unsightly  excrescence. 

Shaw  almost  seem-  anxious  to  make  bis 
utter  ignorance  of  the  game  apparent. 
Sp.aking  of  Carpentier,  he  says  that  "he 
has  a  dangerous  halm  of  leading  off  from 
In-  toes  without  stepping  in.  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  tailing  heavilj  on  his  uose  if  his 

adversary  takes  in  the  situation  and  gets 
out  of  the  wa\  in  time."  ,  ■  .  Evidently 
the  Greal  Reporter  thinks  thai  shadow  1><>\- 
;inil  ground  tumbling  are  synonymous 
term-. 

This  i-  sad,  I'tit  is  it  any  wonder  that  1 
say  that  I  admire  Shaw's  impudence?  My 
admiration  does  not.  howev<  r,  ext<  ad  to  his 
rapacity,  or  to  the  folly  of  editors  who  pa\ 
this  stuff  when  they  have  ordinarj 
reporters  idle. 


soldier-  Unafraid.     Corporal  Johnson's 

squad    was    advancing    under    a    hail    of 

liine-gun    bullets,    with    shrapnel    ami 

explosive  bursting  all  around.     "Hey, 

there.   Sam."'  called  one  of  the  dough-b 

io  his  neighbor,  "  scare  me.  will  you;    I've 
hiccups.        /  I  an  Lt  gion 

II  .. 
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Cuts  Short   Many 
Long  Journeys 

Whether  your  car  is  a  Jitney  or  a 
Jumbo-Joyce,  it's  all  the  same  to  Garco. 
The  quick  stop  is  just  as  certain.  All 
'round  satisfaction  just  as  sure. 

There's  a  width,  thickness  and  tex- 
ture of  Garco  Brake  Lining  to  fit  every 
popular  make  of  car. 

And  each  size  is  tough,  wear-resist- 
ing and  has  a  grip  that  holds. 

The  more  exacting  shops  and  stores 
sell  Garco. 

General  Asbestos   &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


PATENT-SENSE 

"€he  Book  for  Inventors  #  Mfrs" 

By  Return  Mad  FREE .  Write 
LACEY  fr  LACEY.     Dept.  H.Wa«hinjton.nC 


Did  the  Tanks  Win  the  War? 

1  )<■  you  know  what  tlic  tanks  .liil  in  tin-  wai?   H' 

daring  exploits  in   "no  man's  land"; 
smashed  the  Hiiidenbure  Lin.-:  how  the  men  "ii 
thought  and  felt;  how  "Jer-y"  lik.-il  thi 
ol  thrilling  adventures  forcefully  and  effe<   i 

"TANK    TALES" 

B*  "TANK  MAJOR"  anil    ERIC  WOO!) 
An  intimate  picture  of  life  in  the  British   r.mk  ' 
.li~l  losing  important  [acts  in  the  d«  velopmt 
hi  in  modern  warfare,  and  'I.  -  i 
humanly  the  In.-  ami  activities  anions  the 
branch  of  sen  i<  e     A  delightful  book  fordr»-ai 
ami  one  you  will  enjoy  dipping  into  again  an. I  again 

Unio.  cloth,  |1.2S  net:  by  mail  $1.37 
FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  Y«i 


yobuecaan  Good  Talker 

,i  an    train    youraplf   to  W   a  winning  r    i 

lueOMiful  salt?!   talker,    a    ps.d   *t.*ry  teller,  a  | 
•peakd .  if  you  will  learn  the  cardinal  prii 
They  are  pttNUtad  Itaplj  ami  i-learU     n 

TALKS   ON    TALKING 

Bt  GrrnTilW-  Kleiser.  1?  chapters  eiplminini;  fvri 
urt  ol  to.kn.u-.  with  the  help  of  which  v.  .i  r.n 
.ii.r.nv  to /a/A  to  win.     "Men  »n.l  women 

in-  nnn  Mtionslifts  •n't  i 
l   pful  instruction   in     lalks  OB  r«lkl 
N.  Y.  Times. 

Cloth  found;    fS  "'•<<  '"'■    >>y  matt.  Sj  ants 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Aw. .  **  Y» 
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FOR  ovoi  ■  "-■  wit''  '"' 

nl    «a~  tried   ami  fotin.l  » 
I    S.N     Deck  Paint  has  been  used  on  the  mi 
the  famous  Hotel  \\  entworth   a 
month,   \    H.    \  ou,    too,   , 
durability  by  using  this  paint  in  your  home. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 

Boston  ClcvelsnC  New  York 
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The  Story  of  an 
Antiseptic  Shaving  Cream 


EPIDEMICS  of  contagious 
disease  costing  thousands 
of  lives  have  taught  every 
one  of  us  the  importance  of 
disinfection. 

Today  in  thousands  of  homes 
Lysol  Disinfectant  is  being  de- 
pended upon  to  prevent  an  at- 
tack of  contagious  disease. 

Germ  life  exists  everywhere 
— in  bathrooms  as  well  as  else- 
where. And,  as  you  know,  the 
shaving  appliances  are  usually 
kept  in  the  bathroom. 

And  so,  for  us,  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  antiseptic  shaving 
cream  was  but  a  logical  step  to- 
ward health  protection. 

To  an  unusually  good  shaving 
cream  formula  which  we  owned 
was  added  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  antiseptic  ingredi- 
ents of  Lysol  Disinfectant.  The 
result  was  a  shaving  cream  con- 


taining the   antiseptic   proper- 
ties   of    Lysol    Disinfectant 
qualities  possessed  by  no  other 
shaving  cream. 

Like  thousands  of  other  men, 
you  will  like  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream.  It  is  smooth  and 
creamy,  lathers  readily,  softens 
the  beard  quickly,  and  pre- 
pares the  skin  for  a  clean,  com- 
fortable shave. 

And  in  addition,  Lysol  Shav- 
ing  Cream    renders    the    razor 


Shaving  Cream 


Lysol  Disinfectant,  in  Bottles 
25c,  50c  and  $1.00 

Kills  disease  germs  that  men- 
»«your  health.  Prevents  germ 
urc  irom  breeding  and  spread- 
ing contagion.     A  50c  bottle 

added  to  water  makes  5  gallons 
ot  powerful  disinfectant;  a  25c 
bottle  makes  2  gallons.  Sold  bv 
?»  druggists.  Use  Lysol  Dis- 
infectant regularly. 


Lysol  Toilet  Soap 

25c   i  Cake 

Contains  the  necessary  pro] 
tion  of  the  antiseptic  ingr 
ents  of  Lysoli  Disinfectant  to 
protect  the  skin  bom  germ  in- 
fection. ,It  is  tefreshingly  sooth- 
ing-, healing,  ami  helpful  for 
improving  the  skin.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  hasn't  it,  ask 
him  to  order  it  for  you. 


blade,  strop,  brush,  cup,  and 
hands  aseptically  clean. 
Cleanses  the  frequent  small 
cuts  immediately. 

So,  just  as  the  regular  use  of 
Lysol  Disinfectant  protects 
your  family  from  attacks  ol 
contagious  disease,  in  the  same 
way  will  the  daily  use  o(  Lysol 
Shaving  Cream  protect  the 
health   of  your  skin. 

Lysol  Shaving  Cream,  Lysol 
Disinfectant,  and  Lysol  Toilet 
Soap    are   sold    by    druggists 

everyw  here. 


1  \  Mil    Sliuv  inf   ('ream 
in  Tubes 

Contains  the  necec 
tion  <>i  the  antise] 
ents    ol    I.\  sol    Disii  fe 

u-ndei  tin  nop,  cup 

broth  aseptica 

the  tiny    cuts    from    infe<  I 

and   give   an    antiseptic    tl 

It  vour  dealer  hasn't  it,  ask  him 

to  order  a  suppU  for  you. 


OUR   SIGN   IS  OUR   BOND  ■ 


JMi-  (£,    Cj£n& 


Makers   of  Pebfio    Tooth   I 

120  William  Street  New  York 


Car-dian  Ajy 
IWacLran  .">.  V> 
18  Toronto  St.,  TV 


SAMP!  ES  FR1  !: 

A  free  sample  of  1  )  ■ 
be  mail*  d  to  an 

home  or  when  travi'.  inJ 

want    tin     full-si) 
loih  t  Soap  mil 

»n,  clip  and  mail, 


u 


• 
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Gangway.  Admiral! 


Here's  at  least  one  naval 
award"  that  you  won't  take 
exception  to.  This  sailor 
never  lost  his  ship 
-or  the  brush  a 
bristle! 
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Macon,  Mississippi. 

November  27th,  1919. 
THE   RUBBERSET   COMPANY, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen : 

1  have  been  reading  the  advertisements  that  have  been  ap- 
pearing from  time  to  time  in  the  magazines  about  Rubberset 
Shaving  Brushes,  and  front  these  one  would  believe  that 
all  of  the  Rubberset  Brushes  were  in  the  Army.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  error,  as  1  know  of  at  least  one  that  was  in  the 
Navy,  and  1  am  enclosing  it  to  you  under  separate  cover. 
This  brush  enlisted  in  the  Navy  with  me  at  New  Orleans 
and  some  months  later  was  discharged  with  me  at  New 
York,  after  seeing  some  very  strenuous  service.  Not  onty 
tOOl  il  used  every  day  in  hot,  cold  and  salt  water  for  the  service 
Idt  which  il  was  intended,  but  was  lost  overboard  and  remained 
under  water  for  a  week,  has  been  through  two  sterilizing  ma- 
chines, been  slept  on  and  with,  and  bitten  by  tropical  mottpiUoat 
— which  accounts  for  the  dent  in  the  handle — this  in  itself  shows 
thai  II  is  some  brush,  or  there  would  have  been  a  hole  clear 
through. 

Without  going  into  further  details.  I  will  say  that  this  brush 
has  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it,  and  now  that  we  are  both  out  ol 
the  service,  I  am  going  to  retire  it  and  buy  myself  another  Rubberset 
us  the  old  one  has  earned  u  well  deserved  rest. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Signed    /'.  W.  CR1GLER.  Jr. 
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LATHER 
HAIR 
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every  bristle  gripped  EVERLASTINGLY  in  hard  rubber/ 
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NON-ALCOHOLIC  FLAVORS 

ALCOHOL  is  one  of  the  best-known 
solvents,  but   it  contributes  nothing 

to    the    flavor   of   an   essence   or   extract. 
Besides  this,  it  is  so  volatile  thai  it  "bakes 
out"  at  a  low  temperature,  and  in  so  doing 
carries   with    it    the  odoriferous  prinoiples 
it  may  be  holding  in  solution.    When  this 
occurs  it  weakens  the  product.    D.  RoUin 
Barnes  in  a  press  bulletin  sent  out  by  the 
Industrial  Research  Laboratories  (Chicago,) 
tells  us  that  alcohol  in  a  flavoring  extract 
has  absolutely  no  value  exc<  pi   to 
the  flavors  so  that  they  will  mix  with 
food.    He  thinks  that  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Law  will  have  a  tendency  to  discour- 
age the  use  of  alcoholic  extracts.     Om 
two     States     have     already     passed     I 
prohibiting  their  manufacture;   othei 
possibly  follow.     He  goes  on: 

"The  above  facts  led  me  to  do  oonskL  r- 
able  research  work  and  experimenting 
produce    non-alcoholic     flavoring-extra 
with  the  result  that  tin-  problem  baa  L> 
solved,     [f   Legislation   should   becom< 
severe  thai    the  manufacture  of  alcol 
flavoring    extracts    becomes     prohibit 
there   are    three   forms    in    which    l!a\ 
extracts    could    still    be    placed    on 
market -—  namely,  paste,  [emulsion,  am 
liquid  form. 

"'The  first   mentioned  have  ahead;  1 
tried  .  .  .  and    considerable    monej 
been  made  from  their  sale.     Some  ol 
advantages  claimed  are  freedom  from  - 
ing,     evaporation,     and     breakage. 
second,  an  emulsion  made  with  tl 
vegetable    gums,    usually    aboul    d< 

tin      standard     strength.        The     thir.i 
Liquid  form  is  that  with  which  tin 
is  now   familiar.     This,  1  believe,  woul 
the    most     popular,    as    appearance 
directions  are  the  same  as  with  the  il. 

ing- extracts    to    which     we    are    no  v. 

customed,   and    there   need   l>e  no 
campaign  of  education. 

"Mr.   R.  0.   Brooks,  of  New    York  I 
(formerly  State  Chemist.   New   Jera 
I'enusN  Lvania  i,  some  tinn  ago  in  an  ai 
on  this  subject  in   Th    A 

/'.' .     •    ■  |  said:    'When  citrus  ( xti 
wen-  made  by  actually   extracting  tl' 
from  the  peels,  alcohol  seelned  th< 
extracting  agejif,  bu{  now  all  the  < 
oils  are  obtained  in  another  indusl 
aboul    the   only   extracting  done 
present-day   "  flavoring-extract "  maki 

preparation  of  vanilla  extract. 
I   will  agree  thai   alcohol  is  perhaps    • 
besl  extracting  agenl  for  vanilla  beans.    I 
can  not  agree,  however,  that  becaua 
extract     the    flavoring    constituents 
alcohol,    we    musl    deliver    them    to 
housewife    dissolved    in    alcohol.     Nor   la 
it  necessary   to  deliver  the  oitral  of  Lei 
and  orange  oils  in  an  alcoholic  medium, 
and.  of  course,  everj   one  knows  thai  the 
terpenes  should  be  kepi  out  of  food  8a 
and  restricted  to  furniture  polishes,  eto.' 

"Mr.  Brooks's  experiments  were  with  a 
sugar  sirup,  mixing  it  either  with  a  gum, 
or  without,  and  then  using  an  emulsifying 
machine.  .  The  flavors  made  without 
any  gum  showed  no  separation  on  long 
Standing.  They  were  run  twice  through 
the  machine  (which  has  a  speed  of 
thousand  revolutions  per  minute),  and  are 
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33    DANCE  OF  TUL  HOURS 


r/ 


I  -  '! 


:\ 


<_>     /o  ancient  Greece,  Time  was  a  living,  breathing 

^  personality.      The    Dance   of   the    Hours    was    a 
*-^     vivid  symbol  of  its  flight. 

The  Hour-Glass  of  the  Greeks  had  its  limitations 
as  a  time-meter.  Yet  old-world  churches  still  use  it 
for  checking  the  length  of  sermons. 


*      * 


Cave-man's    grass    rope      Babylonian    Sun- Dial  — 
Grecian  Hour-Glass  ! 

Crude  device-  all,  but  milt-stones — 

— marking  the  flight  of  Time   down   through   the 
ages  to  the  marvelous  meter-  of  our  da] — 


<b/r///)  JJai        \s 
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PERFORMANCE  COUNT 


?e 


Decidedly 


the  best  truck  built 


» 


"Years  of  experienee  in  the  operation  of  trucks  teach  us 
that  the  Mack  is  decidedly  the  best  track  built,  especially 
for  a  contractor's  use.  This  truck  produces  for  us  a  net 
revenue  of  approximately  $130.00  per  day  alter  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  operation,  maintenance,  insurance,  depre- 
eiation,  etc." — From  one  letter  out  of  hundreds  ire  should 
like  you  to  read. 

ECONOMY  and  dependability— ability  to  stick  to  the 
job  month  after  month  and  year  after  year — these 
are  qualities  that  are  hnilt  into  every  Mack  Truck,  They 
make  eaeii  Mack  Truck  a  selected  truck,  engineered  to 
the  highest  point  of  mechanical  perfection.  Unusual 
performance   records   are.   therefore,   to   be    expected. 

Capacities  l'i  to"?'*  tona 

Full  information  on  request 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


•MH 
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translucent,  not  milky.  The  vanilla 
flavors  made  were  no  more  turbid  than  the 
Erequent  turbid  alcoholic  extracts.  By 
using  the  sirup  in  undiluted  form  and 
emulsifying  with  enough  gum,  a  consistency 
is  obtained  for  'tube  flavors.' 

"1  have  found  in  my  research  work  and 
experiments  that  it  is  possible  to  produce 
non-alcoholic  pure  flavors  (hat  are  very 
clear,  keep  well,  and  have  all  the  strength 
and  appearance  of  Ihe  alcoholic  extracts  of 
to-day,  without  the  interfering  odor  and 
Savor  of  alcohol. 

"Mr.  Brooks  also  said,  'Custom  is  a 
queer  [thing,  and  the  housewife's  custom 
oi  measuring  out  a  spoonful  of  liquid 
flavor  is  deeply  rooted,  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  thick  emulsified  "tube 
flavors,"  which  are  added  by  squeezing 
out  a  drop,  havo  discovered.'  In  other 
words,  the  manufacturer  who  gives  the 
people  what  they  want  and  not  what  the 
manufacturer  thinks  they  ought  to  have, 

bfi  one  who  is  going  to  get  the  business. 

'(live  the  housewife  non-alcoholic  flav- 
ors in  the  same  form  in  which  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  use  tliem.  I  believe  that,  in 
the  near  future,  there  will  be  strong  legis- 
lation against,  alcoholic  flavoring-extracts 
on  account  of  the  abuse  of  the  legitimate 
article;  public  sentiment  is  very  strong 
and  it  will  be  a  staggering  blow  to  the 
industry.     'A  word  to  the  wise'  is  suffi- 

nt.    Be  prepared." 


STREET-CLEAN  1N<;    WITH   STEAM- 
SHOVELS 

"QURFACE    railways    are    engineoring- 
^  machines  for  snow-removal."      This 
is  the  comprehensive  claim  made  by   The 
Electric    Railway    Journal    (New    York). 
Human  labor  alone,  ovon  collectively,  will 
never  properly  clean  the  streets  of  a  town 
i  has  been  visited  by  a  blizzard.     The 
use  of  machinery  is  required — and  Ave  have 
it  ready  to  hand  in  the  trolley-road.     The 
street-railways  are  usually  required  byagree- 
t  to  clear  the  part  of  the  roadway  occu- 
pied by  their  tracks,  and  in  so  doing  tiny 
make  a  path  for  other  vehicles.    They  begin 

by  using  .-now -plows  to  throw  the  obstruc- 
tion to  one  side;  later  they  may  clear  it  all 
away  and  remove  i!  with  their  own  trans- 
porl  facilities.  In  (he  recent  destructive" 
(and  obstructive)  Storm  in  the  Eastern 
Slates,  steam  and  electric  shovels  were 
called  into  play  to  do  their  share  of  the 
work.  As  it  costs  about  three  times  as 
much  to  remove  snow,  per  cubic  yard,  as  it. 
dnl  in  1917,  the  necessity  tor  doing  it 
quickly  and  thoroughly  is  even  greater. 
>says  The  Journal,  editorially: 

"The  more  we  study  this  service  of  the 
railways,  the  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive the  whole  situation  appears.  A 
Dig  fact  is  overlooked  or  not  appreciated. 
'"  addition  to  its  function  of  transporting 
paSBengers,  the  surface  railway,  as  a  whole. 

184  W»  machine,  upon  which  the  large 

urban  center  ^vhere  hca\  y  snow  fall  occurs  ) 

depends  to  keep  its  oommeroe  moving  and, 
more  important,  to  preserve  its  health.  In 
our 'larger  cities    we  live  by   mechanical 

methods;    the  very  functioning  of  the  city 
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LEHIGH 


LEHIGH? 


LEHIGH 

95Lbs.Gross-94Lbs.Net 


"pMFTEEN  mills  from  coast  to  coast" 
-[indicates  the  scope  of  our  manu- 
facturing facilities. 

Throughout  the  country  Lehigh  signs 
on  the  offices  and  warehouses  of  lead- 
ing dealers  suggest  the  completeness 
of  our  distribution. 

In  purchasing  cement  go  to  the  Lehigh 
dealer.  The  cement  you  get  will  be  of 
national  reputation  and  you  will  be 
assured  of  satisfactory  business  relation- 
ship with  a  responsible  merchant. 

The  Lehigh  sign  is  the  sign  of  responsi- 
bility. Look  for  it  on  the  dealer's 
warehouse. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  COMPANY 

Allentown,  Pa.       Chicago,  111.      Spokane,  Wn. 

New  York.  N.  Y.     Boston, Mass.     Philadt         .  P  VY. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.      K.eis  Mo.     M 
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Newcastle,  Pa.      Omaha,  Neb.       I 

Mason  Qtj .  I  Richmo-   .  \    . 
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Wagner 
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Consult  Your  Architect 

When  conferring  with  your  architect 
regarding  the  details  of  your  new  building 
suggest  that  he  carefully  study  the  merits 
of  Wagner  Folding  Door  Equipment. 

Wagner 
Folding  Door  Equipment 

insures  ease  of  operation,  smooth,  quiet  action  and 
unusual  dependability.  They  are  regularly  speci- 
fied as  standard  equipment  by  leading  architects 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  Send  for  Cat- 
alog P-19,  which  gives  you  full  details. 

WAGNER  MFG.  CO..  CEDAR  FALLS.  IOWA 

Manufacturers  of  Elevatot    Door  Equipment,  Door  Hangers 
and   Tracks  and  Overhead  Carriei  Systems 
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whole  is  like  a  big  engineering  machine 
We  have  outgrown  the  day  when  individual 
or  <ven  collective  human  labor  alone  can 

•nine  a  real  snow-storm  and  we  must 
dep<  ad  upon  engineering  and  mechanical 
hods.  Ii  is  only  when  an  unprece- 
dented storm  such  as  has  n  e<  ntly  overcome 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  actu- 
ally conquers  the  machine  that  we  realize 

machine,  namely,  the  street-railway. 
exists.  In  the  mosl  accentuated  case — 
Nevi  York  in  normal  storms,  the  surface- 
Lines,  which  attack  the  problem  at  the  first 
(lake  of  snow  ,  can  keep  i  he  arteries  open  BO 
that,  say,  75  per  cent,  of  the  city's  normal 
food,  coal,  garbage,  and  commercial  hauling 
can  go  ahead.  At  this  point,  the  city  de- 
parl  ments  start  to  work  and  gradually  cl<  at 
away  the  rest  of  the  snow.  But,  without 
the  machine,  no  human  force  could  keep 
pa t lis  open.  As  a  community  interest, 
therefore,  and  irrespective  of  ownership, 
management,  rates,  or  cost  of  any  kind. 
this  machine  should  be  kept  equipped  and 
n  ady  to  do  its  work." 

On  another  page  of  the  same  magazine 
a  contributor  describes,  in  an  illustrated 
article,  some  of  the  uses  of  steam-  and  eh  c- 
bric-shovels  for  loading  snow,  wine])  he  sa\  a 
have  increased  this  winter.  The  firsl 
ported  instance  of  this  use  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  of  the  article  wa- 
in Milwaukee,  Wis.,  last  winter.     He  says: 

"In  Boston  automatic  dump-cars  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  snow-work. 
In  Brooklyn  special  snow-dump  tracks  arc 
installed  at  wharves  along  the  Easl  River 
and  a  special  'pnslier'  devici  pushes  tin 
snovi  overboard  from  the  regular  flat  car-. 

"A    number   of   properties   have   tal 
advantage  of  available  -ewers  and  use  tin 
sewer  manholes  as  a  convenient   disp 
point,  the  snow  being  pushed  to  the  man- 
holes and  also  carried  to  them  in  con. 
carts  and  dump-wagons  of  various  kinds. 
it    has   been    found   in   Brooklyn    thai 
eighteen-inch  sewer,  when  aided  by  wi 
from  fire-hose  attached  to  near-bj  h\  drants, 
will  permit,  the  disposal  of  as  much  snow 
at  cadi  manhole  as  six  men  can  -hovel  into 

it,  working  continuously.  In  order  to  pn  • 
vent  clogging,  very  large  lumps  and  cakes 
of  ice  are  not  allowed  to  reach  the  manholes 

pi  in  cases  w  here  1  he  -ewer  is  thirty-six 

inches  in  diameter  or  larger,  and  carrying 
a  very  heavy  flow  of  sewage. 

"In  Brooklyn  it  is  estimated  thai  a  sno^ 
gang  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men  can 
handle  as  much  snow  through  the  man- 
holes, even  allowing  for  the  comparatively 
long  distances  between  manholes,  as  the 

can  load  upon  llat  cars  during  a  day's  work. 
Tart    of  this  result    i's  due   to  the  fact    that 

-now  cars  musl  not  stand  long  enough  t<> 
delay  regular  car-traffic,  which  requires 
COnstanl  shifting  and  some  idle  time  for 
the  loading  gang.  This  i-  the  first  season 
in  which  the  railroad  company  has  been 
permitted  by  the  city  authorities  to  use 
sewers  for  -now  disposal. 

"The  scheme  of  placing  portable  cross- 
overs and  loading  the  snow -cars  upon  a 
'dead'  track  is  not  practicable,  as  there  is 
loo  much  congi  si  ion  of  team  and  car-Ira  flic. 
particularly  because  both  kinds  of  traffic 
would  have  to  trj  to  move  over  the  single- 
track  space,  directly  upon  the  single-track- 
area,  which  alone  is  available  when  the 
-now    is  piled  high  in  both  roadways.     It 
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the  Bpring  of  L888,  the  work  of  planting 

Kjcordingly  continued. 

"Spruces  from  eighteen  inches  to  three 

high    were  planted,  and   after   these 

bed  a  height  of  nine  to  ten  feel    the 

tops  were  trimmed,  as  well  as  the  longer 

ide  branches,  to  give  a  hedge  effect.    After 

the  hedges  had  reached  about  four  feel  in 

height,  the  wooden  snow-fences  were  re- 
moved, thus  stimulating  the  growth  of  the 
trees.  It.  was  round  by  experiment  that. 
planting  at  about  seventy-five  feet  from 
the  track  gave  the  best  results. 

"About  seven  years  alter  planting  th< 
hedges  gave  much  better  protection  from 
drifting  snow  than  had  the  board  fences, 
besides  being  a  decided  ornament,  from  a 
scenic  view-point.  Destruction  of  the  plan- 
tations by  (ire  is  guarded  against  by  burning 
nli  I  lie  dry  grass  in  the  early  spring,  under 
careful  supervision. 

"In  the  West,,  the  leader  in  railway  tree- 
planting  lias  been  the  Canadian-Pacific 
Railway.  On  its  western  lines  this  com- 
i  anj  maintains  a  large  nursery  at  Wolseley, 
Saskatchewan. 

The  trees  thus  far  planted  for  snow- 
fences,  we  are  told,  are  lor  the  most  pari 
of    the      hardwood     or     deciduous  -  leaved 

species,  including  caragana,  willow,  and 
poplar.  Spruce  may  he  added  underneath, 
at'lcr  the  hardwoods  have  become  well 
established.  GTeat  care  must,  be  observed 
lection,  spacing,  width  of  belt,  etc.,  to 
attain  satisfactory  results.  The  plantation 
must  he  cultivated  for  at  least  three  years, 
or  until  the  crown  cover  has  become  suffi- 
eiently  dense  to  reduce  evaporation  to  a 
minimum.      The  writer  goes  on: 

"Costs   vary   with   local  conditions,   but 

the   experience    of    the    Company    indicates 

Ilia'  Over  a  period  of  years  a  snow-fence  of 

trees  has  decided  advantage  over  the  old- 

e  board   fence  in   reaped    of  both   efft- 

ienoy  and  economy. 

"On  the  eastern  lines  of  the  Canadian- 
Pacific  Railway  tree  planting  is  under  way 
ill  selected  localities  with  a  view  to  the 
control  of  drifting  sand,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
tection   against     snow    drifting    into    cuts. 

.  .  .  For  the  prevention  of  drifting  sand, 

i  he  species  most   used  are  Scotch  pine  and 

Carolina  poplar 

"To  prevent  snow  drifting  in  cuts,  con- 
siderable  tree-planting    has    been    done   on 

Canadian-Pacific  eastern  lines.  The  plant- 
ing of  conifers  is  greatly  preferred,  species 
native  to  the  locality  being  used.  Thus, 
along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
■  pine  and  spruce  are  utilized;  in 
Quebec,  spruce,  balsam,  and  cedar,  and  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  spruce  and 
balsam.  In  addition,  there  has  been  some 
planting  of  white  pine,  red  pine,  cedar,  and 
hemlock,  and  in  wet  spots  alder  and  w  illow  . 
fices  planted  are  generally  not  oxer  thirtj 
'aches  in  heighl 

"With  conifers  two  rows  are  planted; 
the  rows  arc  three  feet  apart,  and  the  trees 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  staggered.  To 
-''•ure  equally  good  results  with  hardwoods, 
11  IS  considered  that  the  planting  of  eighl 
rows  would  he  necessary 

"The  company  considers  that  the  cost 
of  this  method  of  securing  protection  from 
hat  I  nig  snow  is  only  one-third  to  one-half 
as  much  as  with  wooden  snow-fences,  be- 
sides being  more  effective,  after  aboul  seven 
years  from  the  time  of  planting." 


The    MAGIC    of 

HARD  WORK 


'LADDIN  rubbed  his  wonderful  lamp  and  a 
palace  sprang  into  being.  But  there  is  no  magic 
about  modern  construction:  it  is  a  matter  of  hard 
work  by  brain  and  muscle. 

^  Nevertheless  there  are  those  who  think  that  a  building  may 
be  juggled  into  existence  more  cheaply  at  a  blanket  price, 
where  individual  items  of  actual  cost  are  suppressed,  than  where 
they  are  defined  as  a  basis  for  charges. 

^  Such  thinking  is  as  natural  as  covering  one's  head  to  avoid 
exact  details  of  noises  in  the  dark  —  and  as  foolish. 

^  ABERTHAW  does  no  dealing  in  unknown  quantities.  It 
operates  solely  in  terms  of  demonstrable  facts.  In  substantiation 
of  its  policy  it  maintains  a  building  organization  .second  to 
none  in  speed,  economy  and  accuracy  of  procedure. 

C[[  Back  of  this  is  an  accounting  system  that  relentlessly  follows 
costs,  not  only  for  their  accurate  recording,  but  also  for  their 
use  in  measuring  the  relative  efficiency  of  work  in  progress. 

<|  Built  by  Magic  could  produce  results  no  more  complete 
more  precisely  adjusted  to  the  given  need  than  Built  At 
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Investing 
$500    a    Month 

The  new  edition  of  our  booklet, 
"The  Partial  Payment  Plan," 
is  written  especially  for  those 
who  have    good   sized   incomes. 

It  shows  how  income  can  be 
made  to  produce  more  income, 
immediately  as  received,  and 
continuously. 

We  invite  inquiries  from  those 
who  can  set  aside  $100,  $500 
or  larger  amounts  each  month 
as  payments  on  their  invest- 
ments. 

Ask  for  booklet  1-Q, 
"The  Partial  Payment  Plan." 

John  Muir  &  Qy. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

61  Broadway 
New  York 


i  inv-  ■-!■■  vtt  i. .i1.-'  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  i  oi  si  al  with  aservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  <-f  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
1  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
Certificates  of $'25 and  up  also  Ei  r  saving  investors. 


CO.  Lawrence .  Kan: 


•raiHL'H--: 


HNANCIALWCMD 

29  Broadway,  New  York 
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Moore  Push-Pins 


The  only  sensible  way  to  d 

or  to  fasten   anything   to 
walls   i>    to    u-<     Moore   rush-Pin-;. 
Heads,  Steel  Points.     No  ham- 
mer needed.  Simply  twist  into  the  wall 
wit  h   \  oi  i 

by  hardwaro,   stationery, 

i 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co..   133  Berkley  St..  Philadelphia 


1  DC 


Delivered  vTo°u  FREE 

l~i  T        Your  choice  of  44  stylos,  colors 

I       sea    in    tb"    famous   lino  of 

"RANGER"  bicycles.    We  pay  the 

freight  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  I 

'ticycle        i  stusl  riding  test. 

easy  payments  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  tat- 
tory-to-Kidcr  cash  prices. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  Kit  our  arrat 
10   ti   at  ■■■:'        and  l"W  Factory- 
ro-Kidez  terma  and  i 
TIRCC LAMPS  HORNS.pedals, 
I  In u O sin^i.-  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  :ill  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half    usual    prices.      SEND     NO 
MONEY   lut    write  today  for  the 
Ion  new  Catalog. 

lirin  CYCLE  COMPANY 
ITIt.HU  Drpl.  T-172  CHICAGO 


Rlefcr 
/tgonts 
Wanted 
Boys  make 
bit:  money 


?iycos 

I  THERMOMETERS 

for  the  hath 
for  the  room 
for  sickness 


** 


i 


:: 
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"Stumbling   Blocks  | 
of  Finance9' 

Every  investor  in  storks  ran  strengthen  his 
financial  position  and  evade  the  pitfalls  of 
fraud,  stock  manipulation,  market  inflation, 
worthless  tips,  and  similar  evils  of  finance  by 
following  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  40- 
page  booklet — "Stumbling  Blocks  of  Finance." 

Booklet  LD — Free  on  Request 

C7Ac 
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A  BANKER'S   SUGGESTIONS    FOR   BETTER  TAXES 


Taylor Instrument Companies 

_  _      ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  aJyrasrKyfar Thermometer  lor  Every  NtpoM 


GRUMBLING  aboul  taxes  does  not  pro- 
duce  better  r<  \  >  nue  laws,  bu1  con- 
structive suggestions  are  really  useful.  It 
is  for  this  reason  thai  Mr.  Otto  II.  Kahn, 
the  New  Sort  banker  and  publicist,  in  a 
pamphlet  which  has  been  widely  quoted  in 
the  financial  press,  outlines  a  plan  for  a 
"sales  tax"  which  Would  lake  the  place  of 

some  of  the  levies  which  he  considers 
mosl  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Kahn,  like  many 
financial  authorities,  is  convinced  thai  i  here 
can  l)i  no  return  to  normal  conditions  of 
prices,  trade,  and  finance  as  long  as  our 
present  income  tax  remains  in  force.  It 
does  rio1  seem  to  Mr.  Kahn  that  the  draft- 
ing of  a  perfectly  satisfactory  revenue 
measure  is  an  impossible  or  superhuman 
job.      lie  says: 

A  small  committee  of  well-informed  men 
of  different  callings,  approaching  their  task 
free  from  political,  social,  and  sectional 
bias,  would  not  find  it  a  formidable  under- 
taking to  evolve  a  measure  which,  while 
fully  res  pmi  <i\  e  to  the  dictates  of  equity  and 
social  justice,  would  produce  no  less  revenue 
than  the  taxation  now  in  force,  and  yet 
would  be  far  less  burdensome  upon  the 
country,  less  hampering  to  enterprise, and 
less  product  i\  e  of  economic  disi  urbance  and 
dislocation. 

It  might  recommend  a  radical  revision 
of  income  taxation  on  the  theory  thai  the 
emphasis  of  taxation  be  laid  rather  on  ex- 
penditures than  on  incomes  and  that  a 
sharply  marked  distinction  be  made  be- 
tween such  portion  of  a  person's  income  as 
is  used  constructively  in  savings,  invest- 
ments, or  enterprise  and  such  portion  as  is 
spent  on  his  scale  of  hving.  A  tax  based 
on  that  theory  would  no  doubt  exempt-  ex- 
penditures of  a  certain  minimum  sum  per 

annum,    say,   $2,600  for  -ingle  and  $4,000 

for  married  persons,  would  be  applied 
moderately  to  moderate  expenditures,  and 
would  be  severely  progressive  on  large 
expendit  til''  s. 

Much  can  lie  said  for  such  a  tax  from 
both  the  economic  and  moral  points  of 
view.  Among  other  desirable  effects,  it 
would  reach  those  who,  by  holding  tax- 
exempl  securities,  now  escape  the  burden 
of  income  taxation,  and  it  would  thus  go  a 
long  wa\  to  eliminate  the  undue  advantage 
attaching  to  tax-exemp1  securities  and 
to  correct  the  resulting  evils  which  I  have 
pointed  out  before  in  discussing  that  phase 
of  our  tax  problem. 

\\  bile  a  tax  of  this  nature  involve  -  cer- 
tain complexities  in  ils  details  and  working, 
they  would  by  no  mean-  be  insuperable;  in 
fact,  the]  would,  I  think,  be  less  formidable 
than  those  of  the  preseni  income  tax. 

The  committee  might,  1  should  think, 
reach  the  conclusion  to  recommend  the  im- 
position of  a  small  percentage  tax,  say  I 
per  cent.,  on  all  sale  of  commodities  and 
products  and  presumably  of  real  estate. 
Such  a  measure  would  be  productive  oi  an 
immense  amount  of  re\  enue  and  would  not 
be  harmful  to  any  one. 

The  exacl  form  which  such  a  lax  should 
take  i-  debatable.  It  mighl  be  imposed  on 
the  seller  according  to  the  aggregate  sales 
effected,  the  tax  to  be  computed  quarterly  . 
semiannually,  or  annually.  Or  it  might, 
on  e\er.\  transaction,  be  paid  by  the  pur- 
er, in  which  case  it  should  nol  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Belling  price,  but  specifically 
added  to  ii  as  a  separate  item,  probably 
beat  in  the  shape  of  stamps.  Or  it  might 
be  made  applicable  to  retail  sales  onl\  . 

In  the  latter  case  it  might  be  found  well 
to  exempt  from  the  tax  single  purchases 
below  two  dollars.     Also  in   thai  case,  i.e., 


in  dealing  with  the  ultimate  purchaser,  it 
mighl    possibly  be  deemed  appropriate    to 
make  the  tax  varying  in  its  scale,  say  from 
I   per  cent,  to  L0  per  cent.,  or  even  20  per 
c<  m..  progressing  according  to  the  valui 
i he  article  purchased,  so  that,  for  insta 
a    person    making   a    five-dollar   purchase 
would  pa\    1   per  cent,  tax.,  i.e.,  fi\e  cent-, 
while  a  person  making  a  five-thousand-dol- 
lar  purchase  would   pay  If)  per  cent. 
i.  <.,  five  hundred  dollar-,  and  so  on. 

While    th<     progressive   scale    sug 
would  be  attractive  from  the  poinl  of 

quity,  I  realize,  of  course,  the  pract 
objections  to  which  it   is  open  and  the 
culty  of  its  operation.     Indeed,  it  ma; 
found    upon    due    investigation    that    the 
complications  involved   would  be  mh  1.  as 
to  be  decisive  againsl  the  adoption  of  I 
suggestion. 

The    simplest    and    mosl    remunerative 
way.  naturally,  would  be  to  impose  a 
small  lax  on  the  turnover,  computed  <i 
terly  or  semiannually,  of  sales  of  commod- 
ities and   products  all  along  the  line,  I 
tir-t  to  last. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  differ- 
ence- of  opinion  as  to  the  various  ways  >:f 
applying  a  sales  tax,  I  feel  confident  tha 
far  as  the  principle  of  such  a  tax  l-  con- 
cerned, a  greal  majority  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  business,  large  <>r  -mall,  would 
v  elconie  it. 

If  it  is  objected  thai   such  a  tax  would 
be  finally  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
Kahn  would  reply  thai  so  i-  the  bulk  oi 
excess-profits  tax.  and.  in  fact,  of  practicall} 
all  taxes,      lb-  is  confident  that — 

Tlie    -ah-    tax    would    aggregate    a    far 
smaller  burden  by  the  time  it  reaches 
consumer    than    our    prevailing    arrav    of 

taxes.      It,  would  veigh  far  more  lighth 
the  rank  and  tile  I  uin  do  the  results  .*: 

existing  taxation. 

At  present,  apart  from  various  in 
taxes,  corporate  business  pa\  -  1(1  per  • 
income  lax  and.  in  addition,  excess-pi 
taxes  up  to  to  per  cent.  Individuals 
up  to  7o  p.r  cent,  in  Federal  income  I 
alone. 

A   i  rilling  sales  lax  on  the  huge  volume 
of  commodities  changing  hands  annualb 
would  yield  so  vasl  a  revenue  thai  ii  wouhl 
enable  the  excess-profits  tax  and  pract i< 
all  other  abnormal  business  taxes    except, 
perhaps,  the  corporate   income  ta: 
eliminated,  surtaxes  on  individual  incomes 
tobegreatbj  reduced, and  federal  taxation 
of  income  up  to.  say,  four  thousand  il" 
to  be  abolished  altogel her. 

The  result  would  be  a  ureal  reductioi 
the    cumulative    percentages    with    which 
prices  are  now   "loaded"  to  meet  tax;: 
that   is  to  say,  there  would  be  bom 
ensue  a  low  ering  of  prices  all  round.     <  'oro- 
petition  would  see  to  that.     If.  contrar 
all  expectation  and  precedent,  it  should 
do  >o.  other  agencies  will. 

Another  ad\  ant  age  of  the'-ahs  tax  i- 
gr«  ai  simplicity  of  its  w orking  and  tin 
niteness    of    it-    application,    especial!, 
compared    to   the   vexatious,  uneven, 

unfair   working  of  the  excess-profits  tfi 

Furthermore,  to  colled  such  a  tax  r»  - 
quires  link'  expense,  no  complicated  h 
keeping,  no  intricate  schedules,  no  law 
and  accountants'  services,  and  no  army  of 
government  employees.  It  can  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  short  order  and 
w  ithoul  an\  result ing economic  disturbance  . 
according  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 
<  hoi.  eminent . 

If  a   1   per  cent,  tax  produces  too  much, 
it  is  a  very  simple  process  to  decrease  it  b 
an  appropriate  percentage.     If  it  produces 
too  little,  a  small  additional  percentage  will 
\  ield  the  turn  needed. 
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Mixed-Farming  is  a  Proven  Success 
in  Canada's  "Success  Belt" 


Here  in  this  great  rich,  grain  and  mixed-farming  country  is  your  oppor- 
tunity. The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  selling  the  remainder  of  its 
lands,  distributed  throughout  the  "Success  Belt,"  at  from  )sio  to  $25 
an  acre!  These  uncultivated  lands  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  successful 
farms  of  Canada's   most  progressive   farmers. 


Wonderful  Grain  and 
Cattle  Country 

Everyone  knows  of  Canada's 
stupendous  gram  crops.  1  hese 
are  produced  in  the  "  Success 
Belt. '  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley 
and  flax — beef  and  dairy  cattle — 
sheep  and  hogs  are  some  of  the 
products  of  these  fertile  acres. 
Think  of  the  profits  on  land  cost- 
ing #10  to  #25  an  acre.  Compare 
the  possibilities  with  those  near 
you.  You  will  see  why  this 
is  called  the  "Success  Belt." 


-  - 


The  Oldest  Company 
in  the  World 

Ihe  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is 
not  a  real-estate  company.  They 
are  engaged  in  trading  and  mer- 


yields  as  much  as$lOOi<?2507 
acres  in  other  regions. 


chandising,  as  they  have  been  for 
250  years.  They  are  selling  t Ik  se 
lands  to  further  the  development 
of  Western  Canada — selling 
them  to  men  who  want  to  farm 
them.  This  is  your  opportunity, 
but  you  must  UT!  \qzo  will 
find  thousands  of  progressive 
men  moving  into  the 
"Success  Belt"  to  find 
success.  Be  one  of  them. 
Cu  1  full  details  at  once. 
Seiul  the  coupon  — 
NOW!  There  is  no 
obligation — no  agents 
or  salesmen  w  i 
bother  you.  Act- 
Now ! 


Hudson's  Bay  Company 


Low  Prices  and 
Easy  Yearly  Payments 

Hudson's    Ba      I  any's  land   in 

tlu   "  Suc< i  ss  B<  ll      is  verj    l< 
pri(  e — $10  to  I  In- 

usual    terms    an    on<  -1  ighth 
and    tin    balance    in    easy    annual 
installments.     Manj    settlers  ha \  < 
been  able    to  pay  tor  farms  much 
sooner  than  the}   1  \p>  1  tt  d,  ■ 
profits    On    ^<><>d    harvests 
timi 

Low  Taxes 

Western  Canada  is  hospitable 
encouraging  to  settlers 
li  \  ii  s  an   made  on  land . 
buildings,     improvements,     imple- 
ments,   machine  ry,    stock 
sonal  propi  i 

Good  Schools,  Churches 
and  Neighbors 

Good    schools    an  1    bj 

\\  i  sti  in  Canada  \1  .m  . 

good    public    schools 
established      Mon 
hsln  il  .is  rapidlj 
Provincial  and   Dominion 

mints     li  nil     a     W  illing     hand, 

suppb  funds. 

Chun  In  s  of  pra<  ti<  allj    i 

nomination  are  t<>  be  found 

throughout 

Belt 

com  mu  niti» 

!      i-  ll  1  I  ii 


/  a  >i  Department,  llu.i- 

IVs'     ISil     W  inn 

I 


(Incorporated  A.D.  1670) 


Land  Department,  Desk  1834,  Winnipeg,  Canada 


■ 


■ 
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Jmmdr  TRADE     MARK  JkWs^r 

The  portable  electric 
cord  that  wears 

D\  HA(  "OKI)  is  strong  where  other  cords  arc 
weak — on  the  outside.  It  has  a  covering 
of  thick,  heavy,  long*  fibre  cotton,  woven  like 
fire  hose,  not  braided. 

It  is  (lie  standard  for  portable  electric  tools  and 
extension  lamps  in  many  of  the  largest  plants  in  America. 
Before  ordering  Duracord,  a  number  of  these  firms 
conducted  exhaustive  tests  as  to  Duracord's  ability  to 
withstand  the  roughesl  kind  of  treatment.  The  results 
in  every  ease  proved  that  Duracord  will  outwear 
ordinary  cords  many  times. 

Duracord  can  be  furnished  in  all  sizes  of  portable 
electric    cord    and  also  in  the  larger  sizes  of  single  and 

duplex  cable.  Ask  your  electrical  jobber  about 
Duracord  or  let  us  -end  you  samples  of  Duracord  and 
ordinary  cord  for  you  to  test  and  compare  yourself. 

TUBULAR   WOVEN    FABRIC  CO. 

Pawtucket,   R.  I. 

.1/  >'.  ,-s  vrd 

I  ,'■  ,i  U  I,  .\  on-  Mi  tali  ■    I    •n'luit 

n  fabrics  of  all  kind* 


7. 


' 


Th  ts  $8  /'  "  i'<>  00  »*./  . 

,  heart/  si 
woven  like  "  } 
ftrt  fu 

Picture  show  outside 
oovtring  only  with  im- 
prrvnatiuy  co*ni>ound 
i. 


Here  is  the  ordinary 
t>r,u  irdrntdecovering. 
X  i •-  t hi  open  and 
porous  cojistrii  ~t.  ?) , 
easily  cut,  stretched  or 
unraveled.  Compart  it 
ictth  the  illuttratton 
of  Duracord, 
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SMALL  GOVERNMENT  LOSS  FROM 
STOCK- DIVIDEND  DECISION 

GREATLY  exaggerated  estimates, 
financial  authorities,  have  been  in 
of  the  cost  t<>  1  1m  <  ;<>\  ernmenl  of  refunding 
taxes  paid  on  stock  dividends,  which  th 
Supreme  Courl  recently  decided  was  capi 
1  al,  no1    income,  and  therefore  untaxable. 
Estimates  have  run  all  the  wav  from  SHM),- 
000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.      Reliable  Wall 
si  reet  opinion, as  reported  by  the  New  N 
Turns,  doe-  noi  believe  that  "the  total  n  - 
fund    will   exceed   S2o,()0f),(X)(),   as  pari   of 
the  loss  w  ill  be  made  up  on  a  readjustnu  at 
of  the  income  accounts  involved,  especially 
where  there  was  profil    derived  from  the 
sale  of  holdings."     Tfu  11  all  St 
-eis  forth  its  reasons  for  reaching  a  similai 
conclusion.     As  we  read: 

It  is  nut  possible  easily  to  get  data  as  t<> 
all  the  -lock  di\  idends  declared  in  the  ttire. 
years  on  which  refunds  will  be  in  order,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  face  value  of  all 
the  stuck  dividends  declared  in  the  United 
siates  iii  t he  affected  period  does  noi  nearh 
equal  the  average  estimate  of  the  reft 
¥500,000,000. 

There   are    many    close   corporations 
which  the  general  public  can  <^et  no  record. 
These  very  corporations,  in  so  far  as  th.  . 
have  accumulated  surpluses  on  which  I 
may  have  been  anxious  to  save  taxes 
their  stockholders,  have  for  the  mosl    , 
refrained  from  declaring  stoek  dividends  \>  r 
that  verj   reason,  so  the  amount  of  refund 
in  such  cases  i-  almost  negligible. 

The    Supreme    <  ourt    decision    came    in 
time  to   prevent   any  general   inclusion  of 
1919  stock  dividends  in  the  returns  madi 
so  there  will  be  no  large  refund  on  then: 
Stock    dividends   paid    befon     1916    i 
long  since  been  refunded.     This  leaves  i 
the  dividends  paid  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918 
to  be  computed. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  then  present 
list  of  the  large  corporations  whos<  st 
are    held    by    the    public,    which    deck 
stock  dividends  in   1916,  1917,  1918,  t< 
ing  $321,009,952.     It  continues: 

At    a   liberal   estimate,   stock   dividends 
declared   by  corporations   that    may   hav< 
been  overlooked  and  by  small  corporation.' 
of  which  no  reports   are  accessible    m 
possibly  bring  the  total  for  the  three  i 
to  1350,000,000. 

Allocated  by  years,  the  amounts  of  stoc 
dividends  declared  were  approximately: 


191f>. 

1917 

1918 


0,000 

">  imi 

10,000 


Tottl  .     $350,00(UXMI 

On  the  preposterous  assumption  that 
of    these    dividends    were    paid    to    stock 


the 


holders  who  were  subject, to  surtax  at 
highest    rates   for   the    various   years, 
maximum  levy  would  ha\  e  been: 
1,000 in  1916  ..  >t"..""" 

I    k   ooo 

1,000  in  1918.  45,501 

Total $152,900,000 

Everybody  knows  that  all  the  stock- 
holder- who  received  stock  dividends  and 
returned  them  at  par  as  income  received 
in   1916,    1917,  and    1918  were  not   in  the 

03  incut  of  income- of  $1,000,000 or mon  . 
and  therefore  did  not  pay  the  highest 
of  surtax. 

It    is  equally   obvious    that    among  the 
several  hundred  thou  and  stockholders 
t ho  companies   nae  iv,   many  thou- 

sands   were    not    subject    to    surtax   at    all. 
especially  in  1016.  when  there  was  no  su 
on  income-    ip  to  $20,000. 

Aii  <  xtremeb  liberal  estimate  for  the  sur- 
taxes collected  on  -lock  dividends  in  191  < 
i-  $5,000,000.      In   1017  the  minimum  in- 
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eoiiie  subjecl  to  surtax  was  reduced  to 
$6,000,  so  at  an  extreme  possibility  perhaps 
$25,000,000  was  collected  Iron:  surtaxes  on 
lock  dividends  in  1017.  By  101S  I  lie 
companies  bad  become  cautious  about  de- 
claring stock  dividends,  *o  possibly  $15,- 
000,000  was  collected  in  surtaxes  from  that 

ource  in  1918.     This  makes  a  liberal  total 
of    $40,000,000    which     the    Government 
mighl  have  to  refund   under  the  Supreme 
rl   decision. 

Bui  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  such 
figure  will  be  reached  iii  the  demand  for 
refund,  and  if  it  is  there  will  be  a  large  off se1 

in  the  shape  of  revisions  of  return-   where 

profits  arising  from  sale  of  either  original 

or  dividend  shares  have  been  reported  with- 
out use  of  average  cost. 

tier   half   of    the    estimated    stock    divi- 
dends  paid    in    1916   came    in    the   form   of 
$80,000,000    from    Armour   &    Co.    alone. 
wa>  a   100  per  cent,  dividend.     Being 
Is     held     slock,    it    will    involve    the 
largesl  refund  in  any  of  the  three  years, 
hut  even  then  much  of  the  new  slock  must 
have  been  sold  since  in  the  three  years  in 
Question.     Profit  on   such   sales  has   been 
figured  of  course  on  the  difference  between 
par $100  and  the  selling  price.     Now  those 
res  must   be  averaged  into  the  cost  of 
the  original  shares,  and  the  profit  will  be 
subject   to  both  normal  and  surtax. 

There  are  thousands  of  cases  in  connec- 
tion with  all  stock  dividends  in  which  the 
I  holder  would   never  make  a  claim  for 
a  refund  of  a  (axon  his  stock  dividends,  "for 

lie  would  immediately  have  to  pay  back 
more  than  the  refund  through  a  revision 
of  bis  1017  returns.'-      And  we  read: 

There  are  other  thousands  of  cases  where 

taxpayers  can  not  get  hold  of  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  receive  the  refund,  and 
still  others  where  the  taxpayer  failed  to 
make  any  return  of  stock  dividends,  de- 
pending on  the  Supreme  Court  to  say  they 
were  not  taxable. 

It  will  l>e  amazing  if  substantiated  claims 
lor  refund  amounting  even  to  $10,000,000 
are  ever  made  outside  of  the  claims  arising 
under  the  Armour  dividend  where  the 
owners  of  the  stock  may  never  have  sold 
their  holdings. 


CHINA'S  BUDGET 

THE  eighth  year  budgel    0010-20)  of 
i  he  Republic  of  China  which  lias  passed 

the  Senate  and  been  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  promulgation  provides  for  income 
and  expenditures  as  follows,  we  read  in  the 

Japan  Advertiser  (Tokyo): 

tunual  income   

irv  annua!  inci  me  80,571,785 

Total  Mutual  income (400,409,786 

ii  annual  expenditure        (271,289,295 

irarj  annual  expenditure  224,473,681 

Total  annual  expenditures 1495,762,976 

The  Japan  A  dvertiser  explains  that  of  the 

Chinese  revenues  those  from   the  Salt    ("a- 

bollo  stand  first  with  $98,815,000;  the  in- 
come from  the  customs  being  second,  with 
$93,268,907;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  land 
China's  greatest  potential  asset,  com- 
ing third  with  $86,345,388.  As  to  the 
expenditures,  we  are  told: 

Over  two-lift  lis  of  the  estimated  expenses 
for  the  eighth  year  of  the  Republic  are  for 
the  army,  the  outlay  for  which  is  ti\t  at 
approximately  $198,000,000.  As  against 
this  estimate  for  military  upkeep  the  bud- 
gel  provides  that  $6,500,000  shall  he  spent 
'"'•  education,  about  $(,.000,000  for  the 
Muustrj  of  Foreign  Affairs.  $10,350,000  for 
the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  $3,400,000  for 
industrial  developments  under  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Commerce: 


MARMON  34  COUPE 


in  addition  to  Marmon, 


BRAKE    LININCI 


is  factory  equipment  on  60%  of 
American  motor  cars  and  trucks. 


v< 


CHECK  YOUR  CAR   ON  THIS   LIST 


PASSENGER 

Olympian 

Concord 

Netco 

Of 

CARS 

Packard 

Dart 

OK 

ich 

Beggs 

Piedmont 

Dependable 

Onei.l  i 

Emi  •'                      uthar 

Briscoe 

Pierce-  Arrow 

Diamond  T 

Packard 

GO 

Chandler 

Premier 

Dixie 

P..rk<r 

Hart  Parr 

Cleveland 

R.6JV.  Knight 

Dodge 

Pierce- Arrow 

Illinois  Super  IVrve 

Columbia 

Saxon 

DoiTJS 

Rainier 

Indiana 

Common  wealth 

Seneca 

Douglas 

Selden 

Liberty 

Crow-Elk  hart 

Shaw 

Fageol 

Seneca 

Mawi  1 1 

Cunningham 

Simplex 

Federal 

Service 

Monarch 

Daniels 

Standard 

Ford 

Signal 

rial 

Detroit-Elec. 

Stanley 

Gabriel 

Standard 

Tett 

Dixie 

Studebaker 

Garlord 

Standard  Oil 

Dodge 

Texan 

G-M-C 

Company 

Wan 

Dorris 

Velie 

H.  R.  L. 

of  Ohio 

Hanson 

Westcott 

Hahn 

Sterling 

AXLES 

Haynes 

Hall 

Stew  art 

ett 

Ram 

Standard 

Timken 

Totbi 

\\  iw 

Hupmobile 

TRUCKS 

Hendrickson 

Studebaker 

Jones 

Acason 

Hupmobile 

Sulli'  „n 

Jordan 

Acme 

Independent 

Super 

Liberty 

All  Power 

Kalamazoo 

Tiffin 

Locomobile 

Armleder 

Kissel  Freights! 

Maibohm 
Maxwell 

Atterbury 
Autohorse 

Kleiber 
Maccar 

Velie 
Watson 

McFarlan  Si\ 

Available 

M.i^ii  • 

W;k 

McLaughlin 
Milbum  Elec. 

Brockway 
Capitol 

Maxwell 
Menj 

TRACTORS 

MOTOR < 1 

Mitchell 

Ckdesdale 

Menominee 

Moore 

.her 

na] 

1 1. 

SAFETY  first — and  always.  Do  you  realize  how  much  your 
motoring  safety  depends  upon  your  brakes?  Be  guided  hv 
America's  automotive  engineers,  They  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  good  brake  li nine.  They  test  it — analyze  it— weigh 
it  in  the  balance  before  they  specify  its  use. 

These  same  experienced  engineers  have  specified  MULTI- 
BESTOS  as  factory  equipment  on  six  out  oJ  every  ten  American 

cars  and  trucks.  They  realize  the  stamina  oi   its  interlock: 
weave,  its  sturdy  strands  of  wire  and  Long-fibred  asbestos,  PI 
safe — have  your  brakes  inspected  frequently;  reline  them,  wl 
necessary,  with  MULTIBESTOS.  You  can  depend  OO  fa 

wear  and  high  effiden 

Sc-iJ  for  i'j,, 

MULTIBESTOS  COMPANY 

WALPOLE.,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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©Idolcwn  Ccvwea 

An  "Old  Town  Canoe"  will 
jump  at  the  thrust,  or  glide 
at  the  dip  of  a  paddle.  Floats 
light  as  a  fleck  of  foam,  but 
every  "Old  Town"  has  the 
built-in  strength  and  sturdi- 
ness  to  withstand  many  years 
of  rugged  service.  For  the 
youngsters,  buy  the  "Sponson 
Model"  the  canoe  that's  safer 
than  a  row  boat.  Write  for 
catalog.  3000  canoes  in  stock. 
$67  up  from  dealer  or  factory. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  COMPANY 

974  Fourth  Street 
Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR   0   MEN    Ak    OF  BRAINS 


■MAC  E  AT   KEY~WEST>- 


Save  Money  on 

Your  Automobile 

Insurance 

SAVE  time  1 1 < 1 1 1 } >1<-  expense. 
Secure  full  protection  and 
prompt,  dependable  servii 
Cash  dividends  of  30  per  rent. 
Ii.ive  been  paid  on  all  automobile 
policies. 

Take    advantage    of    these    big 
savings.      Fill  out   this  coupon  and 
send   for  full   information  re 
the  Liberty    Mutual    method. 

LIBERTY 
MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

185  Devonshire  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

COUPON 


A.l.lr 


I  \  VESTMENTS  AND  1  I  \  \  \  <  I 
Continued 


I  W  ELVE  YEARS  OF  SECURITIES  SALES 

TIM-!  growth  of  American  business  and 
finance  in  the  lasl  twelve  years  as  well 
as  the  check  occasioned  by  the  war  arc 
shown  in  the  following  figures  compared  by 
Bradstreel's: 

FACTIONS    SHARES)    FOB   Tttl.I  \l 
YEARS 
1919 312.K75.2.-,0        101.1 


1918   143,378,095 

L917     184,536,370 

1916 130,01 

173,349,824 

1914    17.1 


83,467,176 

1912 131  0 

1911 126,515,547 

1910     163,970,440 

1903 215,091,537 

1006     284,016,984 


BOND  TRANSACTIONS    PAH  VALU1     I  OB  'i  W  I  I  \  I. 
YEARS 

1010 $3,771,517,175        1013.... 


I91S 

r.n;. . . . 
1915: ... 

1914.. .. 


13,771,517,175  1013 $501,514,520 

2,093,257,500  1912 677,254,000 

1,052,347,000  1011 889,68 10 

1,151,625,200  1910 634,746,503 

955,713,500  1909 f.311,874,700 

49,200  1908 1,080  i 


OUR  TRADE  WITH   CANADA  IMPER- 
II I  1)    BY  TIJE   EXCHANGE 
SITUATION 

LAST  year  Canada.  boUghl  .^7-10,000,000 
worth  of  goods  from  lis",  while  we 
bOUghl  from  her  only  $454,000,000  worth. 
This,  dote?  the  editor  of  Tht  Bacht  /.'- 
left  an  adverse  balance  of  i  rade  for  ( 'anada, 
which,  added  to   thai   of   1918  and  1917, 

"made  a  total  debit  balance  for  the  three 
years  of  s  1 .( )( ) I .( )( io.iioo.-'  Canada's  favor- 
able balance  due  her  from  Europe  is  of 
no  use  to  her.  since,  because  of  t  he  exchange 
situation  with  Europe,  "it  is  impossible 
to  con\ert  this  balance  on  favorable  terms 
into  New  yforkfunds."  With  this  balance 
of  trade  accumulating  against  Canada 
"the  exchange  rate  has  become  more  and 
more  unfavorable  here,  until  to-day  Can- 
adian funds  are  at  a  discount  of  17  per 
cent,  in  the  Lnited  State-."  The  writer  in 
77.)    Bpclu    h'i ■/■/(■"•  continues: 

This  is  a  most  deterring  obstach  againsl 
trade  between  two  such  countries  so  fav- 
orably situated  with  regard  to  each  other 
as  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
while  avoiding  it  as  long  as  possible, 
Canada  is  now  beginning  to  take  steps  to 
limit  her  trade  with  the  United  state-  in 
ord<  r  to  righl  the  exchange  situation. 

\-  a  first  step,  the  financial  interests  of 
the  Dominion,  at  the  request  of  sir  Henrj 
Drayton,  Minister  of  Finance,  have  placed 
an  embargo  on  trading  in  stocks,  bonds,  of 
other  securities  from  countries  outsidt  or 
<  'anada,  especially  the  United  State-,  w  Inch 

went  into  effect  t  his  w  eek.  Act  ion  u  ill  -ooii 
be  taken  to  prevenl  the  importation,  at 
least  of  non-essenl ials. 

Hut  t  he  high  rate  of  exchange  itself  is  be- 
ginning    to    act    as   an    efficiencj     barrier 

against    g Is    bought    from   us,   and   our 

merchants  and   manufacturers  are  already 
finding  that   purchasers  there  are  transfer- 
ring  their  custom   toother  countries,   with 
:change  barrier  does  not  exist . 

\\  e  can  ill  afford  to  lose  t  his  trade,  w  Inch 
naluralh  belongs  to  us,  and  it  is  well 
well  worth  while  to  attempt  some  arrange- 
ment  to  retain  it. 

Canadian  bonds  could  be  readily  sold  in 
the  Lnited  states.  This  i-  one  class  of 
Foreign    securities    which    already     ha-    a 

I    market    here.      From    1915  to    1919  we 

took  of  these  bonds  1771,000,000.     Int. 
on    these,   which    ('anada     has    to    pa\     us 
yearly,  amounts  to  a  large  sum.  which  bi- 
ases <  'anada'-  debit   balance  here. 
Selling  of  mure  of  these  bonds  here,  in 
amount-,    would    help    to   reiiiedv    the 

exchange,  but  a-  the  Canadian  Hank  of 
Commerce,  in  its  monthly  letter  points 
out.  this  will  not  permanently  improve  the 
situation  unit  ds of  1  hest  sales 


Antiseptic 

and 
Germ-proof 

Cuts,  scrapes  and  all  skin 
injuries  should  be  kept  clean 
while  they  are  healing. 

\\  it  h  this  object  use  New-Skin 
promptly  when  the  accident 
occurs. 

Scientific  tests  establish  the 
tact  that  it  has  the  power  of 
destroying  germs  of  infection. 

"Never  Neglect  a  Breakinthe  Skin" 

I 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY  MWIORK 


LUDENS 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 

GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF 


IMVFNTOR^    u 

11^1   Y  L.11   1  VI\J      Should      writ!      l,i     QUI 

book  "now    ro  Gh  r  \  our   paten  r. 

model  or  sketch  and  description  of  ypui  invi 
we  will  arc. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO..  pept.   171.  Washington.  D.  C 

ORANGEADE,  ROOT   BEER 

ami  I'll,,  r   drink!  arc  served    best   I 
HM  t  profitably  from  the 

MULTIPLEX  :::;;:;. ,1;':;^!.r 

M,ji  ure-  rod  ni  ip  :in,l  car- 

bonated   water   in   the    Faucet,   giving 
exact  I)    the  ritrlit  quantity  of  syruj>  to 
Write  lor  particulars. 

Ml  l   I  111  EX  FAICET  CO 
8  :-('.  i    i--  \\o.  St.  1  .an-.  Mo, 

an.l   Jobbers   also   write. 


.ROUGH 

on  Rats 


V 


Rough    on  Rats 

Eliminate-  tat<  and  mice  from  houses, 

hams,  outbuildings,  etc.    Economical  j 

and  sure. 

Better  than  rats  and   traps.     Mix  it 

with  any  bait  tbat  rats  and  m> 

At  dniR  and  general  stores — Write"? 

Booklet — "Ending  Rats  and  Micp. 

E.    S.  WELLS,   Chemist 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


THE  reason  which  woulc 
you  to  put  ideal  plumt 
a  new  home  is  the  same  fo 
ing  it  in  your  present  home 

Good  plumbing  gives  the 
service,  satisfaction  and  co 
whether  in  a  new  or  rem 
home.     Why  be  without  it' 

Let  your  Contracting  PI 
be  your  adviser.  He  can  t< 
how  and  at  what  cost  yc 
have  new  plumbing. 

Standard  <$amtar.«  Iftfo. 
Pittsburgh 


In  addition  to  the 
•and  Contracting  P 


NEW  YORK 35  w.    31ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  OEPT.) 50  BROAI 

BOSTON 186  DEVONSHIRl 

PHILADELPHIA ,  2  1  5  WALNU 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLOC, 

•PITTSBURGH 446  WATE1 

PITTSBURGH  106SIXTI- 

CHICAGO 14  N,   PEORI* 

•6T.  LOUIS  810  N.  SECONC 

•EAST  ST.  LOUIS    16N.MAIN 

•CLEVELAND  4409EUCLIC 

CINCINNATI fi33  WALNUT 


II 


Service  at  Standard"  Bra 

Water,  Gai.  Steam  and  Oil  industries.    Write  - 


ESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
Continued 


ployed  in  producing  goods  which  can 

I  to  the  United  Stalx 

lethod  which  has  been  suggested  and 

we  believe  is  being  tried  in  some 
oi  3,  i-  for  the  American  seller  to 
»ay  in  Canadian  dollars  at  par  or  at  a 

discount,  and  to  deposit  these  in 
lian  banks,  receiving  a  certificate  of 
it.  This  certificate  is  put  up  as 
eral  'and  would  K.  first-class  col- 
1  with  hanks  lure  by  the  merchant, 
borrows  againsl  it  on  20  per  cenl 
n.  The  funds  thus  realized  an-  used 
-  country,  and  Canada  yets  the  bene- 

the  deposit   of    funds  there.     This, 
uirse.     Could     in  »t     he    continued     in- 

ti'ly.  hut  large  employmenl  of  the 
ss  could  help  materiallj  to  reduce 
dverse  exchange  rate. 


hi:  WORLD'S  two  hopes  of 

\\  ERTING   FAMINE 

MX     with     tlie    war    over     a     world- 
famine  is  yei   a    possibility,   Tfo.    Wall 
Journal  asserts-,     sir  James  Wilson, 

itish  authority,  has  calculated  that 
liny  countries  will  hold  :il  1,000,000 
•Is  of  old  wheat  on  Augusl  1.  1920. 
we  are  told,  is  half  of  the  normal 
•1    requirements.     Hut    to   find   even 

supply,  it  seems,  Sir  .lames  "was 
•d  to  count  on  Russia,  Roumania,  and 
.  The  Indian  harvesl  tobegathered 
ril  aowappears  promising.  Russia  and 
iania  are  doubtful."  Canada  and 
United     States,    then,     •"are    still     the 

IV  almoner,"   and   here,   we   read   in 

Wall  Steal  Juan, ill  editorial,  the  out- 
is  "int  good."  The  editor  points 
hat  the  world's  only  hope  of  averting 
M  lies  in  increased  production  by  our 
ers  in  the  coining  season  and  the 
ration  of  Russia  to  its  old  place  as  an 
rter  of  foods.     To  quote: 

icre  was  a  mistaken  propaganda 
lating  from  Washington  last  autumn 
iduce   wheat    seeding.     This  and   the 

•  supply,   aided   by   had   weather 
d   in  an  area   of  less   than  39,000,000 
.  of  winter  wheat  compared  with  .">().- 
MX)     the     year     before.      Tin      present 

ige  is  about  the  prewar  average, 
er  killing  will  probably  he  severe,  and 

Hessian  By  is  a  serious  menace.  The 
i£  wheat  to  he  seeded  this  season  must 
ie  main  dependence. 

it  labor,  with  high  prices  for  machines 

tools,  is  working  againsl  a  large  food- 

uction  of  any  kind.      The  lure  of  high 

-  is  taking  labor  from  the  farms  to  the 

sirial  centers.    Those  thai   remain  de- 

d  automobile-factory  wages  and  union 

s.     The  situation  V  so  serious  that   I  he 

artment    of    Agriculture    is   even    now 

sing  the  country   of   the  danger  of  a 

II    production   of   foodstuffs   this  year. 

conditions  that   prevail  her*    will  also 

•i  Canada     inefficient  labor  demanding 

e  than  the  farmer  can  pay,  wliich  may 

It  in  letting  much  land  lie  fallow. 

he    Internationa]     Institute    of    Home 

irts    winter    crops    jn    central    Europe, 

I  In tii  Africa,  and  .la pan  generally  good, 

only  average  in  Britain.     Th<    British 

.(Tunieiit  is  even  now  raising  the  subsidy 

domestic    wheat    to    encourage    larger 

Qtings     in     1921.      H      is     certain     thai 

rope  will  call  for  the  average  amount  of 

in.    meals,    aid    fats,    and    the    present 

look   is   not    such   a-    in   encourage   llie 

ief  thai  we  can  supply  them  and  U-c<\  our 

n  population. 

Two  courses  lie  open  if  a  lack  of  food  is 

lie  averted.     One  i-  an   increased   pro- 

etion    of    spring    planted    crop-,    which 

miners   now    claim    they   can    not    produce 

trofit.      This   can    he    done   only    by 
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EBERAK 

cAuto  ACCESSORIES 


cReliner 


Inside  Sleeve 


"Retreading  Stock 


Fan  Belt 


Safety  Step  3Aat 


Radiator  Ho^c 


rpHE  FEDERAL  NAMK  up- 

•**  on  accessories  is  a  pledge  of 
manufacturing  exactness,  and  un- 
usual service  performance.  The 
line  of  Federal  accessories  is 
highly    representative    not    only 


for  its  quality,  but  for  unusual 
completeness  from  the  stand- 
point ol  consumer  requirements. 
Motorists  are  assured  full  satis- 
faction in  every  article  of 
Federal    man  u lart  ure. 


THE     FEDERAL      RUBBER     COMPANY 

of     I  1 1 1  n  <  >  i  s 

Factories,  Cudahy,  W  la 

■'■•«.'    lutomobiU  Tires.  Tubes,  and  Sundries.    Wo.  -     . 
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3-in-One  has  so  very  many 
uses  that  you  can  easily  find 
a  new  one  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  And  every  use 
will  be  a  good  use — for 
instance  : 

3  -  in  -  One    Lubricates    all    light 

mechanisms — tools,  hinges,  locks, 
clocks,  auto  springs,  magnetos,  Ford 
Commutators,  typewriters,  comput- 
ing and  duplicating  machines,  sewing 
machines,  vacuum  cleaners. 


3 -in-One    Cleans    and    Polishes 

finest  furniture,  woodwork,  floors. 
Makes  excellent  Polish  Mops  and 
Dustless  Dust  Cloths  out  of  common 
mops  and  ordinary  cloths. 

3  -  in  -  One  Prevents  Rust  and 
Tarnish  on  everything  metal 
plain,  polished  or  nickeled  —  razor 
blades,  tools,  fixtures,  firearms,  cut- 
lery, bathroom  fixtures  and  all  orna- 
mental metal  work. 

Self  Shavers,  Attention  ! 

For  smooth,   non-pull  shaves,  do 
this:    Before   stropping  and  after 
shaving .  draw  ordinary   or   .safety 
razor  blade  between    thumb  and    ringer 
moistened  with  }-in-One.     rhis  prevents 
nist    forming    between    the    microscopic 
teeth    of   the    edge  and    destroying    the 
keenness.        IV\     it    tot    a  week    and   note 
the  different  e, 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1  <>/  , 
3-OZ.     and     8-OZ.    bottles   and    in    3-OZ 
I  [and}  ( )d  Cans. 

Ml  the  varied  uses  for  3-  in-(  )ne  are  listed 

and  explained  in  the  Dictionary  of  Uses 
paeked  with  ever)  bottle  anil  sample. 
Request  them  on  a  posi  card. 

THREE-IN-ONE    OIL    COMPANY 

165-KAM  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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Readers  will  please,  bear  in  mind  tfiat  no  notici 
will  bt   tak'ii  of  anonymous  communications. 
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"L    R.    G..."    Coatsburg,    111.— "Plea 

ongin  and  significance  of  the   phrase     The  - 
h  hen  ii  is  pay-day 

Walsh  in  his  "Handy-Book  of  Literary  Curt 
ties"    explains   this   as   a   bit    of  theatrical 
journalistic  slang  for      salaries  are   paid."   v. 
origin  is  traced  to  a  rehearsal    of  "Hamlet' 
companj     of     English    strolling    players    « 
salari  been   lung   in  arrears,  in  which 

GhOSt,    in  answer   to  Hamlet's  exclamation.    ' 
chance  'twill  walk  again."  shouted  emphatii 
No!  I'm  d— d  if  the  Ghost  walks  any  more 
our  salaries  a  re  paid!" 

"  I!       !'.      W.."     Tullahoma,     Term.  — '   V  !,.,i 
I  in  Fourth  Estate  to  which  we  see  newspapei 
referred  to  as  belonging?" 

The  expression  the  Fourth  Estate  is  d( 
follows.     "The   newspaper   press:    so  design 
hitmoroush     as    a    distinct     power    in    the 
formerly,  also,  the  persons  constituting  the  lo 
and    unrepresented    classes    of    societj      as 
tinguished  from  the  common's." 

"D.    E.    C,"    Hillisburg,    Ind    -"What 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  extraordinary 

The  word  extraordinary  is  correct  1>  pie 
iks-trm'ili-na-ri — e  as  in   get,   0   as   in   or,    i 
habit,  a  as  in  final,  i  as  in  habit;   or  eks"lro* 
na-ri—e  as   in  get,  first    a  as  in  utxil,  0   as   ii 
as  in  habit,  second  "  as  in  far?.  I  as  in  habit. 

II  B.  T."  Denver,  Col.-  "Who  lirsi 
the  expression,  and  when:  'God  save  us 
our  friends;    we  can  take  care  of  our  enein 

Marshal  Yillars   on  taking  leave  of  Louis  XIV 

said.  "  Defend  me  from  my  friends:    I  can  d( 

myself  firom  my  enemies." 

"M.  A.  c."  San  Francisco,  Calif-  "Wh. 
your    opinion    of    the    use    of    the    word    bo 
instead  of  bought?  " 

The  word  boughien  is  a  localism  used  to  dis- 
tinguish   goods    purchased    in    a    store    or   a 
from    those    that    are    home-made.       [nasmucl 

the    shorter    word — bought — expresses    tin 

correct  1>     and    without    ambiguity,    the    l.l  \ 
i:\eni.K  sees  no  reason  for  perpetuating  the  lo 
and  more  confusing  bnuijhtcn.      Tin-  imperfect 
pa-t    participle    of   61/1/    is    bought,    not 
\\'h\  not  use_it? 

I)    K.  11  ."  Greensboro,  N,  C. — "Plea* 
me    the    correct     pronunciation     of     the 
proh  lariat.  " 

The    word    proletariat    is    pronounced 

ut — e  as  in  (/<>.  i  as  in  halm.  1  a^  in  />"  . 
in  halnl.  a  as  in  fat;  or  prt>l"i-ti  'ri-al—<>  :i-  ii 
1  as  in  habit,  1  as  in  pruj.  i  as  in  habit,  a  as  in 

"E.     W.     K..'      Winslow,     Ariz. —The    lin. ■ 
which  you  refer  are  from  James  Russell  !.• 
"The  Present  Crisis": 
"Once  to  everj   man  and  nation  comes  ' 

ment   to  decide. 
In    the    Strife    Of    Truth    with    falsehood,    fe. 

■ii  or  c\  ii  side." 

\      II."    Reglna,    Sask.,    Canada.        Pli 
me  the  correct   name  and  title  of  the  h  i 
Eng  men      Da\id  Lloyd  George,  Ferdinand   i 
sir  Robert   Borden,  President  Wilson 

(1)    David   Lloyd  George,  Prime  Mini 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasurj  rdinand  1 

Marshal  of  France;  3  Sir  Robert  Laird  Bo 
Premier  of  Canada  1  Thomas  Woodrow  W 
President  of  the  United  states. 

"I.  T.    R .."  Joliet,   111— "What    is  thi 
pronunciation  of  the  word  accHmaUdf" 

\.  -clai'ma-tcd — a  as  in  at.  ai  as  In  ofJ 

in   sofa,  and  1    as  in  habit. 

L.  S.  F.,"   Pittsburgh.  Pa.— "Which  to  cor- 
rect, '  ro-morrov   1-  or  ictiJ  6<   Wednesdaj 

Both     forms    arc    correct.      Hut,    generall] 
Using   this   word,    the   supposition   is   that    to-mor- 
row   has   not    arrived    at    the  time  of    speal 
and.    therefore.       to-morrow   will  be  .  .  ■ 
r,rn  d        Longfellow      'Keramos.    line    331)    - 
"To-morrow     trill    6<     another    day."     But     th< 
Other  form  also  has  the  sanction  of  usage,  as  the 
following  quotations   Will   show: 

"To-morrow,  what    delight   is  in  to-morrow 
j    jt    read,   /  ■  ■    Vcw  Pastoral,  l>k.  vi  .  1    l«S, 
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"To-morrow  is  a  satin:  on  to-day." — Young, 

/,,  Old  Man's  Relapse,  1,  <i. 
"The  Bil>le  affords  numerous  instances  of  tho 
%  of  'is.'     Ex.  xvi.  2.'L    'The  Lord  hath  said, 
o-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto 

10  Lord';  xxxii.   5:  'And  Aaron  made  proclama- 
on  and  said,  To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord'; 

Sam.  xx.  5:    'Behold,    to-morrow    is   the   new 
ioon';  Matt.  vi.   30:  'If  God  so  clothe  the  grass 
the  field,  which  to-day   is,   and   to-morrow   is 
ist  into  the  oven.'  " 

thought  is  fixed  upon  the  name  of  the 
,1  is  better  to  use  is;  if  upon  the  time  future 
bter  to  use  will  be. 

L.    IL,"    LeSueur,    Minn. — ".Shall    we    say, 
day  I  speak  with  or  to  Miss  Jones?'  when  call- 
r  the  telephone?" 

One  speaks  to  (addresses)  a  person;  speaks  with 
person  (converses  with  him);  speaks  of  or  about 
•  •  or  thing,  as  the  subject  of  remark: 
>eaks  on  or  upon  a  subject;  in  parliamentary 
nguage,  speaks  to  the  question. 

K.   McB.,"  Lost  Cove.,  Tenn. — "Please   tell 
meaning  of  the  words,  'Non  ti  scordar  di 
Ire  they   Italian  or  Spanish?      Would  also 
stanza  of  the  poem  in  English." 

The  words,  "Non  ti  scordar  di  me,"  are  Italian 
m  "Do  not  forget  me."     They  occur  in 

poem  entitled,  "Aux  llalions,"  written  in  En- 
Kobert  Bulwcr-Lytton  (Owen  Meredith), 

insisting  of  twenty-eight  stanzas.  The  follow- 
last  stanza  of  the  poem — 

But  O,  the  smell  of  that  jasmine-flower! 

And  (),  that  music!  and  (),  the  way 
Tli.it  voice  rang  out  from  the  donjon  tower, 

Non  li  scordar  di  me, 

Jfon  li  scordar  di  me! 

M.  K.,"  Hoboken,  N.  J. — "  Kindly  settle  the 
1  claim  that  the  word  contents  is  a 
aral  word  and  should  always  be  followed  by  a 
ogular  verb,  for  example,  '  Your  letter  of  May 
lived,  contents  of  which  is  noted.'  The 
irson  arguing  with  me  says  the  verb  in  the 
loVe  sentence  should  be  are." 

'.mi  forgotten  your  grammar?  Why  not 
asult  it?  Tho  rule  is  that  a  verb  must  agree 
nli  Its  subject  in  number  and  person.  There- 
ire  your  sentence  should  read,  "Your  letter  of 
lay'  li'tli  received,  contents  of  which  are  noted." 

"G.  B.  H.."  Eaton,  Tenn. — "Which  is  correct, 
[e  was  born    in    New   York   City,'   or   "...   at 
,  ork  city".'" 

'Whether  a  man  is  born  in  the  City  of  New 
ork  or  nl  the  City  of  New  York  is  a  matter  of 
mice.  Both  at  and  in  have  been  used,  but 
born  in''  is  preferred. 

1  M  W.."  BeringtOn,  Kan. —  'Can  you  give 
ie  any  information  Concerning  the  f'ainilv  name 

n?" 

The   name    Paterson    is    the    Scottish    form    of 

on;     it    has   been    traced   also   to   Pater's 

1    BOO  "l    Ins  lather   (Latin,   pater).      It  is  also 

:ii  to  be  a  variant  of  Peter,  Latin  Petrus,  rock. 

■<   Matthew  xvi.  is. 

'J.  S.,"   Duluth,   Minn.       'What   are  the  rules 
tat  govern  the  position  of  a  quotation-mark  at 
"i  a  clause  or  a  sentence  of  a  quotation 
ference   to   another   punctuation-mark    at 
ie  end  of  such  clause  or  sentence.'  " 

Consult  "The  ('reparation  of  Manuscripts  for 

11  Printei   '    The  practise  is  to  place  the  period 

'"I  tl  e  comma,  hrune  the  closing  quotation-mark. 
I'c  colon,  semicolon,  mark  of  interrogation,  and 
lark  of  exclamation  come  before  or  after  the 
n  >t a i ion-mark  according  to  whether  or  not  the 
"on  he  a  part  of  tho  matter  quoted, 
unctuate  the  sentence  as  follows — "I  think  you 
"  wrong  in  thinking  that  he  is  a  good-for- 
othlng  'dunce.'" 

K    •'     "  •      Vashon,    Wash. — "Please  give   me 

111  pronunciation  of  the  word  vitamine. 
I'licre  arc   two   in    use:     rai'ta-min  "    -at    as    in 
U  in  linal.  i  as  in  police,  or  rui-tani'in — ai 
s  In  aisl, .  ,i  as  in  fat.  i  as  in  hit. 

"lv  M.  A."  Norfolk  Va  "Is  the  following 
'•dement  grammatically  correct:  The  Turkish 
rasa  Bfi    niiaiimiou.s   in   support,   etc.'?" 

The  word  press  is  usually  construed  as  a  sin- 
Ular;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  condemning  iis 
onstructton  as  a  plural  if  plurality  better  serves 
o  express  the  thought.  English  is  a  virile  lan- 
ua*e  a.ul  men  will  use  it  as  best  suits  them  to 
spress  their  ideas.  I,  is  full  of  anaeolutha.  for 
"'"•"the  genius  of  the  language  alone  Is  re- 
ponsible. 


Rheims 


R 


HEIMS,  standing  silent  and  defiant,  was 
raked  by  a  punishing  shellfire  from  two 
sides  for  over  three  years.  Today  the  City 
is  being  slowly  restored,  but  Europe's  most 
beautiful  cathedral  is  to  be  left  as  it  stands, 
as  a  memorial. 

American  divisions  aided  General  Mangin's  troops  in 
repulsing  the  last  great  attacks  on  Rheims  two 
years  ago.  At  Rheims,  in  any  battlefield,  town 
or  in  the  remote  corners  of  the  world,  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques  are  recognized  and 
accepted  as  the  standard  travel  funds  for  American 
travelers.  They  are  the  simplest,  most  convenient 
form  of  travel  funds,  an  insurance  against  loss 
or  theft. 

Thirty  years  of  continued  use  have  gained  for  them 
the  reputation  of  being  the— INTERNATIONAL 
CURRENCY.  You  can  buy  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques  at  your  bank  or  at  Express 
offices. 

"Are  you  going  to  Europe  ?" 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you,  free  upon  request,  our 
64-page  booklet,  "  The  American  Traveler  in  Europe 
— 1920,"  containing  practical  information  about 
travel  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Europe  today. 

Our  Travel  Department,  with  offices  at   the  most   impor- 
tant  Cities   here    and   abroad,   is  fully  equipped 
care  for  every  detail  of  your  trip. 

AMERICAN     EXPRESS     COMPANY 

65  Broadway  New  York  Cit > 
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In  the  H  ikman  Built-in  Mix- 

hower,   both    the    piping   and 
meter    an  >1.       The    ! 

wall   plate  •■!   finest   bon<    i  hina, 
hower.wl  gned  rorh 

tort li,  also  hj'.  tlic 

ras  hc.ij. 


Natures  Way — the  Shower 

WHEN  Mother  Nature  washes  her  children  of  the  field 
and  forest,  she  does  it  by  a  shower  which  bathes, 
cleanses  and  refreshes  the  foliage  of  those  that  her 
sun,  heat  and  earth  have  wrought. 

The  water  carrying  dust  with  it  drains  off  immediately  as 
it  relieves  each  petal,  leaf  and  blade. 

The  shower  bath  is  similar  to  Nature's  rain.  With  it  you 
always  bathe  in  fresh  water — always  clean  water. 

The  advantage  of  this  clean  bath  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  shower. 
Another  reason  is  the  time  it  saves — a  couple  of  minutes 
are  enough — and  then  there  is  nothing  to  do  about  the  tub 
afterwards. 

However,  to  fully  appreciate  the  delights  of  shower  bath- 
ing, you  must  have  a  shower  that  gives  service  every  day — 
w  henever  you  want  it. 

This  is  the  Speakman Shower.  For  the  SpeakmanCompany 
[nits  all  its  years  ot  shower  making  experience  behind  every 
one  of  the  200  or  more  styles  it  makes,  whether  it's  the 
portable  kind,  the  luxurious  combination  shower  and 
needle  bath,  the  institutional  or  the  industrial  shower. 

Also  there  is  maintained  in  the  Speakman  plant  a  com- 
plete experimental  department  where  new  styles  of  showers 
are  constantly  being  tried  out. 

If  you  are  building  or  remodeling,  ask  your  architect, 
dealer  or  plumber  about  Speakman  Showers.  Also  get  your 
dealer  or  plumber  to  give  you  a  Speakman  Shower  booklet 
— or  write   us, 

sn  akman  Company 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


SPEAKMANS 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

,|,  31. — A    resolution     declaring    the 
ar  with   Germany  at  an  end   is  re- 
el to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
itm    Affairs.     The     resolution 
(iormany     forty-five     days     in 
I,  to  notify  the  United  Stales  Ilia! 
considers    peace    established, 
{epuhlican    leaders    plan    to    procure 
:ion   of    the   resolution    soon    and 
iill  then  send  it  to  President  Wilson, 
rho  already  has  exprest  his  opposition 

0  it. 

1  5. — Administration    Leader     ITitch- 
iook  says  President  Wilson  will   send 

.    I'eace  Treaty  back  to   the  Senate 

second  time  "when  he  vetoes  the 

i     resolution    or    when    Congress 

io    pass    a    resolution    over    his 

reto." 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

j.l. — A  Tokyo  cable  dispatch  reach- 

'ionolulu  says  700  Japanese  troops 

ind  civilians  are   killed    in  a   two-day 

with  Russian  Bolshevik  forces  at 

slikolayevsk,  Siberia. 

il  3. — The  Bolsheviki   launch   attacks 

mi    both    sides    of    the    River    Dvina, 

ipparently  beginning  their  threatened 

on  the  north  front   designed   to 

.    them  in  the  direction  of  Vilna. 

il  I.—  Information  received  by  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  says 
revolutionary  propaganda  has  been 
ilaoed  under  the  charge  of  the  Inter- 
lational  Communist  organization  by 
Premier  Lenine,  which  has  branches  in 
several  countries,  including  the  United 
states.  It  is  stated  that  the  Inter- 
national will  carry  Bolshevik  prop- 
iganda  into  all  countries. 

-A    Vladivostok    dispatch    saj's 

lapanese  troops  occupy  that  city 

eight   hours   of    severe    fighting. 

The  Japanese  imperial  flag  is  flying  in 

place  of  the  Russian  ensign  from  all 

roment   buildings. 

FOREIGN 

'ch  31.— By  a  vote  of  348  to  94  the 
i  rnment's  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill 
passes  the  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  bill  now 
to  the  committee  stage  before 
the  third  and  final  reading, 
mtrary  to  a  statement  made  by  Chan- 
cellor Midler  in  the  German  National 
mbly  that  consent  had  been  grant- 
1  'I  tor  the  advance  of  German  troops 
into  the  Ruhr  district,  it  is  reported 
from  I'aris  that  the  request  of  the 
German  Government  for  permission  to 
send  troops  into  this  district  has  been 
denied  by  the  Government  of  France. 
Premier  Millerand  in  his  reply  to  the 
German  representative  stated  that  to 
grant  Germany's  request  could  be 
justified  only  by  imperative  and  ab- 
solute necessity,  and  that  the  1 'rentier's 
information  was  to  the  effect  that  Ger- 
man military  intervention  in  the  Ruhr 
district  would  be  useless  as  well  as 
dangerous. 

ooording  to  Berlin  advices  the  "Reds" 
w  mtlnster  have  accepted  the  Govern- 
"."'"t  s  ultimatum  in  regard  to  the 
situation  in  the  Ruhr  region,  and 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  "Red"  army 
and  subsidence  of  the  Communist 
rising  are  expected.  The  extent  of  the 
acceptance  is  not  disclosed. 
I'V  outbreak  of  a  revolution  all  over 
l,»'l«\v.  except  in  Constantinople, 
;.",w';;d  against  the  Allies,  is  reported 
from  Budapest. 

jw>  Danish  Trade  Union  Congress  orders 
;l    general    strike    to    go    into    effect 


throughout  Denmark  on  April  6,  fol- 
lowing the  rejection  by  King  Christian 
and  the  new  Ministry  of  an  offer  by 
the  trade-unions  to  compromise  the 
political  crisis  if  the  Rigsdag 
convened     immediately. 

April   1. — The  central  committee  and  200 

delegates    of    all    the    local    commit  i 
at    Essen    vote    unanimous    aca  plane 
of    an    agreement    to    end    the     Ruhr 
valley  troubles. 

The  Supreme  Council  asks  the  League  of 
Nations  to  accept  a  mandate  lor 
Armenia;  a  special  meeting  has  been 
called  to  consider  the  offer. 

April  3.— The  British   Government    pi 

troops  around  the  principal  cities  of 
Ireland  with  a  view  to  the  possibility 
of  an  uprising  Easter  Monday,  similar 
to  that  which  occurred  in  1916.  Dublin 
has  been  cut  off  from  the  outside  world 
by  a  military  cordon,  and  tanks, 
machine  guns,  and  barbed  wire  block 
the  entrance  to  Londonderry.  All  the 
roads  leading  to  Dublin  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  military. 

The  American  Commission,  headed  by 
Major-General  Harbord,  appointed  by 

President  Wilson  to  study  conditions 
in  the  former  Turkish  Empire,  report 
that  it  would  require  from  25,000  to 
200,000  American  troops  the  first  year 
to  hold  the  mandate  for  Armenia, '  t  hat 
it  would  be  live  years  before  the  man- 
date would  be  Beli-supporting,  and  that 
the  cost  to  this  Government  would  be 
$757,350,000. 

The  German  Government  makes  a 
formal  demand  upon  France  for  per- 
mission to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Ruhr  Communists.  Premier  Miller- 
and expresses  surprize  at  the  tenor  of 
the  German  demand,  which  is  made 
after  German  troops  had  already  ad- 
vanced into  the  neutral  zone,  tho  they 
had  declared  they  did  not  intend  to 
send  troops  there  without  France's 
permission.^  The  German  request  was 
also  made  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
French  have  [previously  declared  thai 
they  will  occupy  Frankfort,  Darmstadt, 
Hanau,  and  Hamburg  with  military 
forces  in  case  of  German  military 
operations  in  the  Ruhr  district. 

April  4. — A  series  of  incendiary  attacks 
are  made  on  the  offices  of  the  tax-col- 
lectors in  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork. 
Great  quantities  of  government  docu- 
ments are  destroyed  by  the  fires. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  King,  the  new 
Liebe  ministry  in  Denmark  resigns 
after  five  days'  tenure  in  office.  The 
King's  request  came  after  an  all-night 
conference  between  the  monarch  and 
various  party  leaders,  during  which  an 
agreement  was  reached  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  hold  elections  and 
form  a  new  Cabinet,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Rigsdag  will  resume 
its  sessions  as  soon  as  possible  and 
begin  negotiations  for  an  electoral  bill. 
All  the  leaders  promised  to  cooperate 
with  a  Cabinet  formed  on  that  basis. 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  gen- 
eral Strike  to  begin  April  ti  would  be 
called  off. 
Advices  from  Berlin  that  German  troops 
are  pouring  into  the  Ruhr  district  with 
full  government  authority  and  in 
violation  of  the  Treaty  cause  the 
French  Ciovernment  to  issue  orders  for 
troops  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  occupy 
Darmstadt.  Frankfort.  Hamburg,  and 
Hanau.  The French Government  makes 
clear  its  position  that  it  has  no  desire 
to    possess    the    places    occupied    or    to 

Interfere    with     German    affairs,    but 

insists  that  its  sole  purpose  is  to  hold 
the  German  cities  as  hostages  in  a 
purely  formal  manner. 

April  5. — Some  detachments  of  the  French 

troops  have  already  begun  an  advance 
for  the  occupation  of  Frankfort.  The 
French  Government  issues  a  note  de- 
fining its  position  in  the  present  crisis. 


Foot  Freedom 

Over  fifty  year-  ago,  (  de- 

signed a  shoe  whi<  I 
mm  h  ii<  edom  to  I  he  fi 

Bibll  I  it  has  done 

and    "Good  in- 

■<■<]    in     popularity    with 
each  succeeding   year. 

It    is    a    roomy  and 
comfortable     •-  h  • 
yet   built  on  graceful 
lines. 


The  elderly    or 
heavy   man    who 
wants  freedom  and 
C  '<  in  fort  in  his 
shoes  turns  nat 
urally  to"<  lood 
Sense". 

In    order- 
ing   add 
Dept.  1  . 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274    Greenwich    Street,   New   York 

(Near  Warren  St.) 
Sold  Nowhere  Elwe 


CMTrn    A  BUSINESS 

^^l^j  jEj  A^L      of  your  own  and  eai: 

annual  income  in  ] 
sional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a    foot    specialty  to 
measure;    readily  learned    by   anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for   training,  ii*ir 
wherewith  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.    No  cap- 
tial  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  ; 
Aciitiess  Stephenson  Laboratory,    3  Back  Bay.  Boston.  Mao. 


'Sjj      /JjSJMPLE   SYSTEM    0F  ••J 

.A. A       MEMORIZING  PLAYING  C^BDS 


Auction,  Bridge 

Whist,    Etc. 

Players 

can    memorize 
quickly 

and    k  j 

cards  in  i 

and    w  lia  t    cards 

have    not    bi 

played. 

A  System  That  Works 

Postpaid  $1.00 

(Money  returned  if  not 
aau»l» 

Players  Publishing  Co. 

- 

25W.42dSt..m 


Yes — Two  new  baits 

that  get  the  Big  Ones  I 

At  your  dealers  or  mailed  direct   it"  he 
cannot    su|  immediately.       In    all 

colors  and  KJ  Its  >  ■  00 

Hastings  Sporting  Goodi  Works 
Hastings,  Michigan 

Dealers      S*'n,l  (or  t  ;M  rfloc  of  out  compIeK  Use 
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/*\  A .  Shtck  liettidcnce 
Wont  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


C.  E.  Schermerhorn 
Architect 


Does  it  Cost  Much 
to  Build  Now? 

If  you  build  to-day  and 
build  throughout  of  NATCO 
Hollow  Tile,  your  home  will 
cost  less  in  the  end  than  if 
you  had  built  of  some  less 
permanent  material  before 
the  war.  You  will  use  less 
coal.  Your  home  will  be  damp 
proof,  vermin  proof  and  most 
important  of  all,  safe  from 
fire  —  as  safe  as  if  there  were 
nosuchhorne-destroyerasfire. 


NATCO  •  HOLLOW-TIL  r 


Finally,  be  «ure  that  the  hollow 
tile  you  buy  i»  the  genuine,  trade- 
marked  product.  Each  piece  of  tile 
Is  Imprinted  with  the  name  NATCO 
to  insure  you  that  you  are  getting 
a  reliable,  permanent  and  fire-safe 
building  material.  Ask  your  local 
building  supply  dealer  for  further 
information. 


\ 


NATIONAL  FIRE  ■  PROOFING 
COMPANY 

133  Ftderal  St.,    Pittsburg 


N-7 


.Pa.      ff 


DEALERS  everywhere  buy 
VINDEX  over  and  over  again. 
Take  the  tip.  They  know.  Ask 
for  "Vinden  M  like"  when  you  want 
Shirts  or  Athletic  Underwenr — they're 
RIGHT  in  style  and  quality  —  just 
Jim  Dandy. 

The  Vindex  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


stating  that  it  has  no  hostile  designs 
toward  Germany,  but  desires,  on  the 
contrary,  resumption  of  normal  rela- 
tions with  that  country. 
A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Denmark 
headed  by  Mr.  Friis  as  Premier.  Tho 
a  definite  agreement  had  been  reached 
to  call  off  the  general  strike,  clashes 
take    pi  en    the    police    and 

extreme  Socialists  in  Copenhagen,  dur- 
ing which  shots  are  exchanged  and 
several  persons  wounded. 

April  6. — An  official  communication  issued 
in  Paris  says  the  military  operation 
contemplated  by  the  French  against 
Frankfort  and  Darmstadt  has  been 
completed,  as  has  also  that  of  Hanau, 
previously  evacuated  by  the  German 
troops.  A  battalion  of  German  police 
is  taken  over  in  the  Frankfort  barracks 
and  disarmed.  The  occupation  of  Ger- 
man cities  is  generally  indorsed  by 
French  journals  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion.  Chief  interest  in  the  situa- 
tion centers  on  whether  the  Allies  will 
support  France,  and  to  what  extent. 
It  is  reported  from  Essen  that  Reichswehr 
forces  have  marched  into  that  city 
from  two  sides  of  the  town.  The 
"Reds"  are  reported  to  have  put  up  a 
desperate  fight  to  retain  their  grip  on 
the  munitions  center. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  approves  the 
budget  proposal  for  a  tax  upon  the 
incomes  of  bachelors  of  ten  per  cent, 
over  the  normal  rate. 

DOMESTIC 

March  31. — The  New  York  legislature 
passes  eleven  laws  to  restrict  rent 
profiteers.  For  the  protection  of  ten- 
ants, these  provide,  among  other 
things,  that  the  landlord  shall  not  have 
tin  right  of  summary  proceeding  for 
the  non-payment  of  rent  unless  the 
rent  is  no  greater  than  the  amount 
paid  for  the  preceding  month  or  has 
not  been  increased  more  than  twenty- 
five  rii-  cent,  in  one  year.  It  is  also 
provided  that  a  tenant  in  an  action  of 
law  for  recovery  of  rent  nia.\  -<  •' 
up  the  defense  that  the  rent  is  unjust. 

The  Mississippi  House  of  Representat  i\  i  s, 
by  a  vote  of  94  to  23,  rejects  the  ■woman- 
suffrage  amendment. 

The  joint  conference  of  bituminous-coal 

miners  and  operators,   representing  the 

central  competitive  field,  ratify  a  new 
agreement  running  for  two  years,  based 
on  the  award  of  the  President's  coal 
commission  granting  the  miners  a  wage 
increase  of  twenty-seven  per  i 
The  wage  increase  will  aggregate aboul 
$200,000,000  a  year  and  will  apply  to 
about  400,000  miners. 

April  1.--A  Btrike  of  harbor  workers  em- 
tugs,    U  and 
other    floating   equipment    of   all    the 

railroads  operating  in   the  port  of  New 

York   ties  up  most  of    the  ferry-lines 

and  virtually    BhutS  off  the  city's  supply 

of  fresh  foodstuffs.  The  Btrikt  in- 
volves about  (').(MH)  men  who  walk  out 
because  of  an  alleged  attempt  on  the 

part    of    the   railroads    to   deprive    them 

of  the  eight-hour  day. 
The   name  of    Presidenl    Wilson,   which 
had   been   intered   by    petition  in  the 
Georgia    Presidential    primary,  is  with- 
draw n  1>>  act  ton  of  a  number  of  t  he  sign- 

of  the   petition. 
The   grand    jury    of    the   Supreme   Court 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  indicts 
four  persons  in  Washington  for  con- 
spu.  defraud   the   United  states 

udit    of   secrecy   surrounding  de- 

>ns  of   the  United   States  Supreme 

i  !ourt.     The  indictment  rose  out  of  the 


alleged  "leak"  in  the  Supreme  Cdtu 
several    weeks    ago    in    the    South,] 
Pacific    oil  -  land's    case.     Among    th 
defendants    are    Ashton     F.     En 
former  Secretary  of  Justice    McK< 
and  James  H.  Graves,  former  as- 
attorney  in  the  Department  of  Ju 

Woman    suffrage     is     defeated     in 
Delaware  House  of  Delegate  -  by  ;. 
of  25  to  6.     The  suffnmi-t>  lay   , 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote. 

After  twenty-two  hours  of  debate, 
New    York   Assembly   expels   the 
Socialist  Assemblymen  who  were  i 
by  Speaker  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet, 
ary  7.     Attorneys  for  the  Socia 
nounce    that    the    Socialist    par 
fight  the  ouster  in  the  courts  anil 
the  case  will  be  carried  to  tl 
States  Supreme  Court,  if  necessary. 

The   Supreme    Court   of   California 
misses  a  petition  to  have  a  refen  n 
on  the  Prohibition  Amendment   to 
Federal  Constitution  submitted  to 
voters  of  that  State. 

The   State   Department  announc 
the  United  States  declines  the  i> 
tion  extended  by  the  League  of  N;. 
Council   to  name  a  representat  i 
the  commission  being  sent  to  investigat 
conditions  in  Russia. 

Grain    dealers    from    Texas,    Oklahc 
Kansas,      Nebraska.      Missouri. 
Illinois   appeal   to   the   House   Agi 
tural  Committee  to  he  reimbui 
losses  said  to  aggregate   s.").(KX).()00  i 
1917,  caused  by  the  fixing  of  the 
of  wheat  at  (30  cents  less  than  tin 
rent    market    price. 

April  2. — The    Treasury    Department 
ports  a  reduction  of  $705,660,000  ii 
national  debt  during  March.     Tl 
tional  debt  is  now  $2  l.(>!  is.  000,000. 

April  3. — Herbert   Hoover  issues  a   - 

nieitt  intimating  that  he  will  mal 
race  for  the  Presidential  nominal! 
a  Republican. 

April  4. — The    bituminous-coal    oi  • 
issue  a  statement  announcing  that 
will   pa>s  to  the  consumers  the  tw< 
seven  per  cent,   increase   in    v 
cently  granted  to  the  miner-. 

April  5.— A    $214,020,000    pension    oil 
presented    in    the    House,    thosi 
tiling  under  it   numbering  624,427. 

The   National   Executive   Commitl 
the    Socialist     party    makes    pub 
protesl    addrest    to  the    people  of   tl 
United  states  against  the  expulsii 
the    live    New    York    Socialist    A- 
I>1\  men. 

Dissatisfied     with     the     awards     of 
National    Coal   Commission   on   wi 
2,000   coal-miners   strike    in    the    i 
burg       (Kan.)      coal,     district.       Tl 
State    invokes    the    powers    of    tin 
Court      of     Industrial      Relations     an 
i>sues  subpenas    for   the  preside) 
all  the  miners'  local  unions  involv 
appear  before  the  court. 

Walker   1).   llines.   Railroad  Admini- 
tor.      a>ks     Congress     to     appro] 
$420,727,341    to    wind    up    the    i 
of  the   Railroad  Administration.    M 
Mines    places    the    loss    resulting   froi 
Federal    control    of    the    railroads    a 

$9oo.i7s.::»(i. 

Seven  men.  convicted  of  second-di 
murder  for  the  slaying  of  Warren  C 
Grimm,  Centralis  armistice-day  parad 
victim,  are  sentenced  at  Montesant 
Washington,  to  serve  from  twenty-flv 
to  fortj  years  each  in  the  penitentian 

April  6.— Ret  urns  from  1,428  precincts  ou 
of  the  2,421  in  the  State  of  Michiga 
on  the  primary  election  si 
1 1  iraui  Johnson  leads  General  Wood  b 
44,234  votes,  the  .Johnson  vote  bein 
I  17,456  and  that  of  Wood,  73 
On  the  Democratic  ticket,  the  return 
show  :>4.472  votes  for  Edwards  an 
.M..~>35  for  Hoover. 
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Come  Early  to 
(jmada  this  Uear 

WITH  a  blaze  of  flowers  and  long  sunny 
days,  June  swings  over  the  glistening  peaks 
into  the  Alpine  Valleys  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Rockies. 

Sunny  days  that  herald  the  four  radiant  months  of 
the  Canadian  Summer  offer  the  alluring  charms  of 
this  Mountain  Garden  of  the  Giants  to  the  tourist, 
the  lover  of  the  wild,  the  vacation  seeker. 

Trails  to  walk  and  ride  upon,  roads  for  tally-ho  or 
motor,  mile-high  links  for  the  golfer,  peaks,  snow- 
passes  and  glaciers  for  the  Alpine  climber,  warm 
sulphur  swimming  pools,  luxurious  hotels  at  Banff 
and  Lake  Louise,  with  music,  dancing  and  social 
recreation,  mountain  chalets  at  Emerald  Lake  and 
Glacier,  trout  fishing  in  season,  superb  scenery 
and  big  game  for  the  camera  (or  in  September  for 
the  rifle),  opportunities  for  camping  in  regions  of 
unparalleled  majesty — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
delights  in  store  for  you. 

Nothing  is  more  distinctive  in  North  America. 

So  easy  to  reach  by   the 

CANADIAN     PACIFIC      RAILWAY 


"*W*> 


Canadian  Pacific  Passenger  Offices  and 
Agencies  in  the  United  States 

Atlanta,  Ga 220  Healcy  Bldg. 

Boston,  Mass 33a  Washing! 

Buffalo,  \.  \ 11  So.  Division  St, 

Chicago,  111 rk  St. 

Cincinnati,  0 430  Walnut  St. 

Cleveland,  0 10 :    "  1  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mi<  h 

},  <  .1! f>o.s  Soutl 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  6]  1  Second  Ave.  South 

New  York,  N.  Y.  1231  Broadvt  ;h  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa <>-o  Chestnut  St. 

Pittsburgh    Pa 340  Sixtl    \\c 

Portland,  Ore ss  Third  st. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 1x8  Lot 

San  Prani  i«  0,  Cal 

Seattle,  Wash 608  S 

T. 11  oma.  Wash ni3Pacifi 

Washington,  D.  C.  .      .      .       1419  New  York  Ave. 


{Banff  Springs  Ofotcr 
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NATION-WIDE    INTEREST 


•HE  nation-wide 
interest  in  the  Lyon 
&  Healy  Apartment 
Grand  brings  out 
one  fact  very  clearly: 
Everyone  of  our  representatives — 
and  there  are  between  500  and  600 
piano  merchants  selling  the  Lyon 
&  Healy  Apartment  Grand — puts 
it  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  not  only 
deserves  this  honor,  but  it  fairly 
dema  nds  it,  because  there  is  no  other 
small  grand  piano  which  compares 
with  it  in  modern  improvements. 

Quality  of  Tone 

The  Lyon  &  Healy  Apartment 
Grand  embodies  our  experience 
of  over  fifty  years,  and  it  forestalls 
public  taste.  In  size  it  is  as  small 
as  a  grand  can  be  and  have  sufficient 
string  length  to  yield  a  warm,  rich, 
resonant  tone. 


The  colorings 

The  case  finish,  dull  brown,  so  dark 
as  to  be  almost  black,  strikes  every 
woman  with  delight.  There  is  now 
also  a  demand  for  the  dull  black  fin- 
ish, and  the  exquisite  mahogany, 
walnut  and  natural  oak  cases. 

Perfect  Lighting 

The  Candelectra,  or  twin  electric 
candles,  are  more  than  a  decorative 
feature.  The  joy  of  playing  is 
closely  linked  with  the  matter  of 
•proper  lighting.  No  ceiling  light 
or  floor  light  throws  such  a  soft 
ray  <  > n  the  music  as  the  Candelectra. 


A  Delightful  Feature 

The  Silento  feature  enables  one  to 
play  very,  very  softly.  In  fact,  the 
piano  is  scarcely  audible  when  this 
little  lever  is  pushed  forward,  but 
the  touch  is  not  impaired.  This 
is  an  ideal  arrangement  where 
practicing  is  to  be  done.  And  who 
can  play  without  practice? 

Common  Sense  Again 

The  Half-lift  of  the  lid  is  another 
idea  that  has  a  common-sense  basis. 
Many  owners  ordinarily  keep 
their  piano  lids  raised  a  little,  just 
enough  to  permit  the  tonal  quali- 
ties to  exercise  their  sway.  This 
preserves  their  instruments  from 
dust.  In  the  evening,  they  raise 
the  lid  to  the  full  height. 

Tone  Reserve 

A  moderate  amount  of  force  brings 
out  a  delightful  coloring;  there  is 
almost  a  cello  quality  when  a  plain- 
tive love  song  is  played.  But  when 
FF  is  reached,  then  the  reserve  in 
the  instrument  carries  all  before  it. 

Sister  to  the  Harp 

The  Lyon  &  Healy  Apartment 
Grand  as  it  stands  today  is  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  Lyon  &  Healy 
idea,  first  expressed  in  a  modest 
way,  in  the  year  1864.  It  is  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  in  1887  enabled  us  to 
build  the  Lyon  &  Healy  Harp — 
the  only  American  instrument 
which  is  the  standard  the  world  over. 


Est.  1864 

CHICAGO 
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Three  great  fears  that  haunt  the  fireside 


rHREE  great  fears   walk   with 
men  from  their  offices  to  their 
homes,  and  sit  with  them  by 
ii  firesides  at  night. 
t'(\    are  as  old   as  the  race;  and 
ihw    in  the  experience  of  every 
j\ idual  member  of  it. 

break  rudely  into  conversa- 
is  of  husbands  and  wives,  causing 
Iden  silences.  They  thrust  them- 
es between  the  faces  of  men  and 
ii  little  ones  with  quick  stabs  of 
>rehension. 

1  hree  gnawing  fears: 
•The  fear  of  the  loss  of  health 
The  fear  of  the  loss  of  the  job 
The  fear  of  a  dependent  old  age. 

iouth  laughs  at  all  three  fears. 
alth  seems  boundless  then;  the  job 
nere  game,  and  old  age  lost  in  the 
,  dim  future. 

rhc  fear  that  seems  foolish 
at  21  is  very  real  at  35 

J  I  I  many  a  man  comes  to  him- 
)  sell  with  a  start  in  his  early 
[[ties  or  forties. 

1  am  not  progressing  as  fast  as  I 
ght,     he  says  to  himself.      '"Other 


men  are  passing  me."  And  he  begins 
to  ask  very  earnestly:  "Where  am  1 
going  to  be  ten  years  from  now?" 

It  is  in  such  a  mental  attitude  that 
men  turn  in  large  numbers  to  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

For  this    is    a   distinguishing  characteristic 

of  the  Institute— a  fact  w  huh  mak<  s  it  unique 
among  the  tones  ot  business  training: 

The  men  ■-•■ho  turn  to  it  are  not  boys;  their 
average  age  is  a  little  over  thirty,  and  truer 
fifty  per  cent  of  them  tire  married. 

They  are  attracted  to  the  Institute  because 
it  enables  them,  thru  the  teaching  of  all  tin 
fundamentals  of  business,  to  safe-guard  thi 
selves  against  two  ot  tlu-  ["hree  Great  1  cars — 
loss  of  a  job  and  depend*  nt  old  .1 

For  years  the  Institute  has  devoted  itself 
exclusively  to  the  single  work  ot  training  nun 
for  higher  executive  positions  in  business— the 
posit  ions  chat  demand  a  knowledge  ol  th<  fun- 
damentals   that    underlie     all    business      tin 
positions  which  banish  the  bar  ot  the  loss 
a  job  or  dependent   old   age.     1  he   Institute 
otters    no   training    foi    specialized    tasks 
narrow  opportunity.     It  has  only  oni  * 
ot  execut  i\  i  t  rain 

At  least  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  investigate 

IF  you  are  in  your  twenties,  or  thirtii 
forties,   tt   lies  within    youi    power    to    £i\e 
\  outsell  the  kind  of  training  that  will  banish 
fear. 


The  fear  of  the  breakdown  that  so  often 
comes  from  the  futile  struggle  in  a  monoto- 
nous position  need  never  trouble  you.  You 
may  lift  yourself  forever  out  of  the  class  of 
men  of  whom  there  are  too  man)  into  the 
class  for  whom  the  demand  alw  a\  s  exceeds 
the  supply. 

\n  Institute  that  can  help  you  do  this — 
that  has  proved  its  help  in  thousands  ot  other 
lives     is    worth    your    ini  HI    at    I 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business  " 

TO    make     investigation    vet  the 

Alexander      Hamilton       Institute      has 
published  a   tl6-pag<    book,   "Forgii 

in  Business."  To  thousands  ol  men  it  has 
proved  the  -rear  turning  point;  it  contains 
\aluahle  information,  and  is  worth  an  evening 
of  any  man's  time.     It  be 

entireh    without    obligation.      1 
hist  sup  in  the  banishment  ol  Hat. 

Alexander  1  [amiltotl  Institute 

383   Astor  Plane,    New  York  I 

Send  me"  Forging 
without  obligation. 


BuataeM 
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Every  Truck  Buyer 

Should  Consider  Available  Servic; 


WHEN  you  buy  .a  motor  truck,  you  buy 
a  means  of  transportation  that  effi- 
ciently and  economically  hauls  your 
goods  under  the  most  exacting  conditions.  It 
travels  over  every  kind  of  road.  It  works  ten 
hours,  twelve  hours  or  even  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  when  occasion  demands.  Every  motor 
truck  needs  some  service  attention. 


The  Autocar  Company  freely  accepts  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  manufacturer,  through  its 
own  organization,  to  give  the  owner  of  Autocar 
Motor  Trucks,  or  his  representative  in  person, 
such  maintenance  information  as  will  keep 
operating  expenses  at  a  normal  level,  prolong 
the  life  of  the  truck,  cut  down  repair  bills, 
reduce  lost  time. 

In  order  that  this  exceptional  service  may  be 
assured  Autocar  users  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  The  Autocar  Company  established  its 
system  of  direct  factory  branches  which  it  owns 
and  operates.  Thus  the  entire  resources  of  the 
manufacturing  organization  are  always  placed 
in  direct  support  of  each  Autocar  Truck. 

Autocar  Motor  Trucks  are  owned  by  more  than 
9000  representative  firms  in  every  lineof  business. 

Chassis  (IV2-2  ton) 

$2300      97-inch    wheelbase 
$2400    120-inch   wheelbase 


THE  Autocar 
pany  is  repress 
by  these  Direct  Fact 
Branches  which  it 
ates  as 

The  Autocar  Sales 
Service  Co. 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Bronx 

Newark 

New  Haven 

Boston 

Providence 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Philadelphia 

Wilmington 

Allentown 

Atlantic  City 

Baltimore 
Washington 

Atlanta 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Stockton 

San  Diegc 

Sacramento 

Fresno 
San  Jom'- 

Reprtitnttd  bs  drain.  « 
ot/itr  a  tits 


THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Established  1897 

Autocai 
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WHAT   IS   BEHIND   THE   "OUTLAW"   RAIL   STRIKE 


ON  APRIL  2  John  Grunau,  a  foreman  in  one  of  the 
Chicago  railway-yards,  was  demoted,  and  seven  hundred 
switchmen  walked  out  in  protest,  tying  up  the  stock- 
yards. From  this  small  spark  a  conflagration  spread  in 
every  direction  with  the  furious  speed  of  a  prairie-fire,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  what  threatened 
to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  strikes  it  has  ever  faced.  Altho 
opposed  by  Samuel  Oompers  and  by  the  chiefs  of  the  four  big 
Railroad  Brotherhoods,  this  outlaw  strike  quickly  made  its 
effects  felt  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  for  a  time  paralyzing 
freight-movement  on  a  score  of  roads. 
Indirectly  it  threw  out  of  work  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  in  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  transportation 
and  inflicted  incalculable  financial  loss 
upon  the  general  public.  It  was  like 
"a  fist  shaken  in  the  face  of  society," 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger;  and  the  New  York 
World  notes  that,  unlike  other  serious 
labor  disturbances,  it  was  not  preceded 

by  any  statement  of  grievances — altho  later  certain  demands 
wore  formulated.  Another  unusual  feature  was  the  part  played 
by  union  men,  as  well  as  by  the  general  public,  as  strike-breakers. 
Striving  to  penetrate  the  mystery  surrounding  this  outbreak, 
editorial  observers  offer  a  variety  of  explanations,  but  are  fairly 
unanimous  in  condemnation.  "The  'outlaw'  strike,"  says  the 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  "is  trying  either  to  put  union  labor 
out  of  business  or  to  put  the  country  out  of  business."  It  was 
organized,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "by  insurgents  who  wish 
to  destroy   constructive    unionism    and    replace    it    by    the    de- 


A  discrepancy  in  the  page-numbers  of  a  few 
copies  of  this  issue  is  due  to  the  rail  strike  and 
consequent  paper  shortage,  which  forced  a  re- 
vision of  the  size  of  the  magazine  after  one  form 
was  partly  printed.  The  continuity  of  the  read- 
ing matter  is  not  affected.  If  your  copy  of  The 
Literary  Digest  is  late  this  week  it  will  be 
due  to  the  general  tie-up  throughout  the  country. 


structive  tactics  of  force."  The  Evening  Post,  of  the  same 
city,  sees  in  it  "a  test  of  organized  labor's  ability  to  control  its 
own  forces";  and  it  adds  significantly:  "If  unionism  can  not 
control  its  forces  and  can  not  prove  its  value  as  a  responsible 
cooperating  factor  in  the  great  task  of  doing  the  country's  work 
and  producing  the  country's  wealth,  the  verdict  will  go  against 
it."  "The  spirit  behind  this  strike  is  like  the  mob  spirit.'" 
avers  the  Adrian  Telegram,  which  recognizes  a  close  kinship 
between  this  spirit  and  the  "profiteering  frenzy."  Two  onuses 
have  contributed  to  the  strike,  thinks  the  El  Paso  Times — '"the 

repeated  capitulations  to  labor  by 
Congress,  and  the  persistent  'boring 
from  within'  by  radicals  in  the  lal>or- 
unions."  "Intoxicated  with  a  sens.'  of 
power,  tlic  men  arc  breaking  away 
from  conservative  leadership  to  an 
extenl  which  threatens  not  <>nl>  a 
national  calamity  but  tlic  disinte- 
gration of  the  great  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods," says  this  Texas  daily,  which 
continues: 

"They  do  not  see  that  they  are  playing  into  the  hand-  of  the 
radicals,  whose  object   it  is  to  destroy  the  oonservativi  unions. 
Many  of  their  leaders  do  see  this  ami  have  tried  to    hold 
rank  and  file  in  line. 

"In  time,  of  course,  the  workingmen  will  come  to  their  sri 
But  whether  it  will  be  i<><>  hue  is  a  question.     The  w  holt  in- 

of  union-labor  is  threatened.  Tin  men  maj  pull  it  down  upon 
themselves. 

"That  is  what  tin-  radicals  .ire  urging.     They  knew  that 
the  Brotherhoods  destroyed  tlic  task  of   dominating  trans- 
lation  would   be    comparatively   easy.      And   there 
possibility  that  this  will  occur.'' 


1 
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Declaring  that  the  primary  objecl  of  this  strike  is  "  to  destroy 
the  existing  labor  organizations,"  the  New  York  Trib 
on  to  say: 

"Poster  was  beaten  in  the   iteel  strike.     Then   Po  terism  for 
n  time  secured  control  of  the  bituminous  miners.     Now  Foster- 


llll.    GR1    \TKU    INJURY. 

— .Spencer  in  the  Omaha   World-Herald. 

ism  raises  its  head  again.  The  purpose  is  to  establish  what  is 
called  tho  'one  big  union.'  and  everj  member  of  organized  labor 
knows  vli.i!  this  is.  'Boring  from  within'  having  failed,  the 
mask  is  thrown  off  and  open  war  declared." 

Behind  this  "revoll  against  constructive  leadership"  the  New 
Fork  Evening  Mail  sees  "the  sinister  shadow  of  industrial 
anarchy."  This  "propensity  to  strike,  with  or  without  cause," 
is  a  disease,  says  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.  i  Mail;  "a  sort  of 
temperamental  distemper,  which  will  run  its  course  as  did  the 
influenza."  But  Attorney-General  Palmer  traces  it  to  more  spe- 
cific causes.  He  affirms  thai  the  outlaw  rail  strike  was  the 
.It  of  I.  W.  W.  leadership,  and  of  the  working  out  of  an 

international  Communist  program.  Among  the  leaders  he 
names  William  Z.   Poster,  leader  of  the  unsuccessful  steel  strike. 

\   Washington  correspondent   of  the   New    York   World  que 
the  Attorney-General  as  saying: 

"I   feel  that   it   is  highlj    important    that   not   only   the  country 

hut  the  men  on  strike  themselves  should  understand  what  is 
behind  the  strike  movement,  us  purpose-  and  its  ultimate  goal. 

"In  a  word,   this  strike  has  the  latest    and  largest    rnanit. 
tion  Of  I  he  working  out  of  the  program  of  the  International  Com- 
munist party,  mrpose  is  to  capture  political  and  economic 

power,    overthrow    tin  anient,    •  b    the   dictatorship 

of  what  they  call  the  proletariat,  and  ultimately  transport  to  this 
country  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  chaotic  condition  that 
exists  m  Russia." 

lie  (  \piain-   further  that    the  aim  of   Poster  and   bj  iates 

is  "the  destruction  of  the  Brotherhoods,  the  remvoal  of  their 

leaders,  and  the  formation  of  the  'one  big  union."       This  "one 

■  union."  according  to  Mr.  Palmer,  is  to  he  controlled  from 
behind  tin-  scenes  b>    |.  \v.  \\  .  leaders. 

"This  whole  trouble,"  agrees  Jami  -  P,  Holland,  president  of 
the  New  York  8tat<   Federation  of  Labor,  "is  part  of  the  game 

of    the   radicals   and    Bolsheviki    and    I      W      \\       .    who.    through 

some  guise  or  other,  I  .iked  into  'he  ranks  of  d nt  or- 

ganized labor."      \  Cleveland  dispatch  quotes  Samuel  Gompers 
declaring  tin-  walk-out  of  yardmen  a  mistake  ami  pledging 

the  wholi  weight  .>f  In  \uieneaii  Federation  of  Labor  in  sup- 
port   of   the   Brotherhood-  in    their  struggle   with    the   revolting 


strikers.  At  the  same  time  be  assured  the  strikers  that  while 
their  demands  were  justified,  their  methods  were  wrong  and 
ineffectual.  "The  st ri k<-  will  simply  assist  in  discrediting  l< 
timate  labor  organizations,"  be  said,  urging  the  men  to  return 
to  work.  Equally  emphatic  were  the  statements  of  Warren 
Stone,  of  the  locomotive  engineers;  W.  S.  Carter,  of  tin  Bro 
hood  of  1'iremen  and  Fnginemen;  L.  E.  Shepherd,  of  tin  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors;  and  C.  E.  Musser,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen.  Mr.  Shepherd  lays  the  blame  for  tin 
strike  at  the  door  of  President  Wilson  and  Congr  B 

lenient   signed  by   himself  and   the  other  Brotherhood 
he  sa 

"We  insisl  that  the  members  of  these  Brotherhoods  do  every- 
thing within   their  power  to   preserve   their  existing  contracts 
which,  if  abrogated,  may  take  years  to  rebuild.     Tin    law- 
these   organizations   provide    penalties   for   members   engagi 

in  illegal  strikes,  and  these  penalties  will  be  enforced." 

Mr.    Gompers    blames    "men    like    Senator    Cummin- 
C.overnor  Allen,   of   Kansas,   with   their  legislation   to   den 
man    the  right  to  quit   work  to  enforce  a  legitimate  claim  or 
redress  or  injury"  for  the  "wave  of  uncontrollable  res.  q1 
which  found  expression  in  this  strike.     And  in  a  general  -i  i 
ment  to  the  press  he  says: 

"The  condition  of  the  workers  in  the  United  States  has 
tense  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.     That  condition 
been  aggravated  by  profiteers,  by  a  number  of  employer-.  . 
by  the  action  of  the  National  and  State  legislators  in  enact 
or  attempting  to  enact,  legislation  not  of  a  constructive  but  i 
restrictive  character. 

"Not  a  practical  thing  has  been  done  to  prevent  tin 
of  the  price  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

"Laws  made  to  protect  the  masses  of  the  people  from  exploita- 
tion have  been  turned  against  them  while  the  profiteers  and 
exploiters  chuckle  with  glee. 

"No  wonder,  then,  that  the  workers  who  did  so  much  to 


If  Tribune,  I 

SHOOTING   \  i    nil   smi  h;Ki  i    \\i>  HITTING  TI1K  PAM11  V 

Darling  tn  the  New  York  Tribune. 

the  war  and   who  are   now    33^   per  cent,   worse  off  tinam-iall;. 
than  before   the  war  are  discontented  and  resentful  on  account 
of  their  present    conditions  and   surroundings.     It    requin 
COnomic  student   to  understand  the  situation. 
oless  wages  are  increased   to  meet   the  increased  cost 
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living,  it  is  equal  to  a  reduction  in  wages  and  a  corresponding 
lowering  of  the  workers'  standards. 

"No  wonder,  then,  that  we  find  workers,  non-members  of 
organizations  and  even  some  who  are  union  men,  becoming 
impatient  and  disregarding  the  discipline  usually  practised  in 
labor-unions. 

"I  urge  upon  all  t he  workers,  in  their  own  interests,  to  organ- 
ize and  practise  self-restraint,  so  that  in  an  orderly  and  rational 
manner  the  demands  of  labor  may  be  presented  and  secured. 
Little  or  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  wildcat  strikes. 

"Employers,  business  men,  and  men  in  official  and  public 
life,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  legislative  or  administrative  bodies, 
should  also  understand  the  acute  situation  and  heed  the  normal 
demands  made  by  the  organized  labor  movement,  for  the  rum- 
blings are  menacing." 

That  the  rail  strike  was  "an  outburst  of  supplest  feeling"  is 
conceded  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  in  which  we 
read: 

"Mr.  Palmer,  with  his  empty  and  misleading  promises;  every 
business  man  who  is  intent  on  getting  100  per  cent,  profits: 
every  detestable  profiteer  who  is  determined  to  wring  the  last 
possible  cent  of  extortion  out  of  these  difficult  days;  every  pif- 
fling politician  in  Washington  lulled  into  complacency  by  his 
own  oratory,  and  every  lazy-minded  citizen  in  and  out  of  official 
life  who  is  convinced  that  life  in  this  country  will  somehow 
adjust,  itself  without  help  or  sincere  guidance — all  of  these  helped 
in  laying  the  machinery  that  flew  into  violent  action  at  the  first 
touch  of  the  gloomy  Mr.  Grunau's  clumsy  hand. 

"The  pressure  that  greed  and  stupid  opportunism  have  put 
upon  all  wage-earners  is  almost  intolerable.  To  be  promised 
relief,  yet  to  see  the  cost  of  necessities  rising  steadily  about 
twice  as  fast  as  your  wages,  to  see  a  day  approaching  when 
shoes  and  shelter  may  be  matters  of  doubt,  is  to  be  ready  mate- 
rial in  the  hands  of  blind  agitators." 

A  labor-union  official  who  writes  in  the  Washington  II < raid 
agrees  with  Mr.  Gompers  in  tracing  the  strike  to  "reactionary 
laws."     He  says: 

"Congress  is  to  blame  for  the  situation.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  Its  antistrike  legislation,  its  efforts  to  establish  in- 
voluntary servitude  of  the  employees  of  the  railroad  companies 
as  well  as  others,  and  the  falsehoods  uttered  so  frequently  on  the 
floors  of  the  Senate  and  House  embittered  the  people  of  this 
country 

"Let,  Congress  send  every  profiteer  to  jail  and  repeal  all 
reactionary  legislation  that  prohibits  citizens  of -our  country 
from  enjoying  the  inherent  rights  granted  them  by  the 
Constitution. 

"The  people,  to  be  successful,  must  not  be  burdened  with 
any  sumptuary  laws  that  will  take  away  their  liberties.  It  were 
hoter  that  Congress  should  be  done  away  with  altogether  than 
to  have  it  create  such  rebellion  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people." 

•John  Grunau,  who  precipitated  the  strike,  admitted  that  the 
question  of  wages  and  hours  was  second  in  importance-  to  whether 
the  old  or  the  new  union  should  beeome'supremo.  "  We  railroad 
men  are  tired  of  receiving  nothing  but  promises  from  our  leaders; 
we  demand  results."  He  declared  the  strike  had  gathered  mo- 
mentum. The  Communist  party,  the  American  organization 
most  closely  affiliated  with  the  Bolshcviki.  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  strikers  urging  them  to  stand  fast,  This  appeal,  as  reprinted 
in  the  New  York   Tribune,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"Your  strike  is  a  part  of  the  great  class  struggle  of  the  workers 
against  the  capitalists.  In  this  struggle  there  are  only  two 
Bides  -the  workers'  side  and  that  of  the  capitalists.  Any  man. 
»ttj  official,  Mho  is  loyal  to  the  workers  would  have  supported 
you  in  your  strike,  once  it  was  begun. 

"The  reactionary  heads  of  the  railroad  Brotherhoods,  as  well 
as  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  are  the  enemies  of  the 
masses  of  the  workers. 

Sweep  aside  tin-  traitors  to  the  working  class  in  your  organ- 
ization. Throw  them  out.  Make  your  organization  the  mili- 
tant expression  of  the  masses  of  the  workers.  Keep  it  out  of 
the  reactionary  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Make  it  a  real 
fighting  organization  against,  low  wages,  bad  working  conditions. 
""I-  more  important,  against  the  capitalists  .-..id  the  whole 
capitalist  system. 

The  masses  of  the  workers  in  other  industries  do  not  care  a 
ham:  whether  your  strike  is  'illegal'  and  you  are  'outlaws-. in 


the  e_^e^   .,1    1]„    betrayers.      They   know    you  an    righl    in   your 
demands. 

"The  Communist  party  of  America  is  full  in  sympathy   with 
you,  and  its  members  will  give  you  their  support." 

This  strike  "is  the  beginning  of  ,-,  mw  era  in  the  organization 
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of  the  railroad  men,"  predicts  the  Socialist   New  Y'irk  Call,  arid 
it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Wages  among  the  yardmen  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  The  men  are  not  satisfied  with  tin  enact- 
ment of  the  Esch-Cummins  Hill,  which  provided  so  generously 
for  the  railroad  gamblers.  The  nun  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  tendency  of  the  old-line  leaders  of  tin  railroad-unions 
to  compromise  on  important  issues,  to  barter  the  interests  of  the 
members  for  the  prestige  the  leaders  gain  with  politiciane 
Washington.  If  they  have  not  formulated  their  specific  gri<  v- 
ances  before  going  out  it  is  because  they  have  grown  tired  <>f 
formulating  them  through  their  official  chiefs.  In  a  sullen  mood 
because  of  ihe  shabby  treatment  they  have  received  at  Wash- 
ington in  comparison  with  the  care  taken  of  tin  railroad  gam- 
blers, resentful  of  their  compromising  leaders,  chafing  because 
of  the  ever-soaring  prices,  it  required  only  this  local  rebellion 
in  Chicago  to  start  the  movement  all  over  tin   country." 

That  public  patience  with  this  strike  was  short-lived,  and  that 
the  expression  of  public  disapproval  was  direct  and  emphatic, 
are   points   dwelt    upon    in    main    editorials.      Thus  in    1  In     N 
York  Evening  World  of  April  11  we  read: 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  this  railroad  striki  is  the  part 
the  public  is  playing  in  it. 

"Nineteen  commuters1  trains  were  brought  into  N.w  York 
this  morning  by  citizen  volunteers  who  turned  themselves  into 

etlicieiit    firemen  and  trainmen. 

"  Former  service  men,  students,  business  men,  and  cli  rk- 

come  forward  by  thousands  in  the  last  few  days  read}   to  . 

themselves  and  whatever  railroad  experience  thej 

the  job  of  keeping  (he  trains  running 

"Tin   moral  effect  of  this  citizen  movement  has 

"It  has  unquestionably  exerted  powerful  influence  in  <1 

ing  the  attitude  of  the  outlaw   striker^  and  bringing  tin  i 

state  of  mind  in  which  they  are  now  readj   to  enter  in! 
tiations  with  the  Brotherhoods  they  have  defied. 

"In  tin-  particular  emergency  the  public  has  givei 
demonstration  of  what  it  can  do  for  its  own  protection." 

"The  public  has  once  more  proved  that  it  possess 
power  not  -only  in  theory  but  in  fact,"  exultantly  avers  the 

New  York   S 
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UIK    IMPRESSION   SEEMS    TO   PERSIST,   even 
among  the  most   optimistic   slate-makers,"  obser 
The  Christian   Scienc,    Monitor  (Boston),  putting  for- 
ward an  opinion  that  is  shared  by  numerous  other  journals  with 
in  eye  on  the  political  situation,  "that  'his  year,  more  than  ever 

before,  the  composite  choi f  I  he  people  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 

is  going  to  control  in  the  national  conventions."  This  widely 
expresl  opinion  ma  i  is  an  apt  introduction  of  the  140,604 
votes  tabulated  herewith,  and  representing,  in  some  degree, 
"the  composite  choice  of  the  people  of  the  nation  as  a  whole." 
The  total  includes  -urn.'  25, out)  ballots  received  in  the  tirst  week 
as  against  nearly  12">.000  received  in  the  second,  a  rate  of  in- 
crease suggesting  thai  Tut;  Digest's  poll  of  11,000,000  voters 
of  the  nation  is  beginning  to  get  under  way.  The  bulk  of  the 
.  it  will  be  noticed,  continues  to  come  from  the  States  pre- 
dominantly represented  last  week — Ohio.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  California,  Texas,  and  Washington.  Of  the  36,133 
votes  received  in  the  morning  mail  on  the  day  when  this  record 
closed,  however,  a  considerable  proportion  came  from  other 
Stati  I   next   week's  table   will  doubtless  begin  to  assume 

a   more   thoroughly    national    -ha  raeter. 

A.side  from  the  changes  shown  in  the  standing  of  the  various 


candidates,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  table  mi^h; 
considered  the  comparative  scarcity  of  Democratic  votes.     The 
Democratic  total  vote  for  first  choice  is  registered  as  38,815 
against  a  total  of  declared  Republicans  of  64,301.     Equally 
nifieant  may  be  the  facl   thai    Mr.   Hoover's  Democratic 
(9,974)  exceeds  that  of  any  candidate  in  the  Democratic  column, 
while    Senator   Johnson's    large    vote    includes    5,584    decla 
Democrats,  a  greater  number  than  the  pure  Democratic  vofa 
any  Democratic  candidate  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  McAdoo, 
who  polled  only  twenty-nine  Mites  more.      In  the  case  of 
Hoover   and    Senator  Johnson  alone   l.">,000  Democratic  v 
have    gone    to    Republican    candidates.     On  the  other  hand. 
Governor    Edwards,  who     now     stands     at     the     head       i 
Democratic  candidates,  polls  a    vote  from  Republican  soui 
more  than  one-third  as  large  as   that    accorded  to  him  by  the 
Democrat*. 

Turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  individual  candid 
rise  of  Senator  Johnson  and  Governor  Coolidge,  Republi  i 
and  of  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Governor  Edwards,  Democrats 
be  classed    among    the    outstanding    changes    brought    by    the 
week's  returns.     Governor  Edwards'  stand  on  the  Prohibit 
question,   it    is  generally   con.'. (led.   has  much   to   do  with 
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popularity.  On  the  basis  of  the  declared  Democratic  voir,  how- 
ever, it  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  McAdoo  is  now  in  first  place, 
with  President  Wilson  second.  Senator  Johnson's  increase,  fol- 
lowing his  show  of  strength  in  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  pri- 
maries, places  him  practically  on  an  equality  with  Mr.  Hoover. 
The  returns  thus  far  received  from  California  are  not  yot 
sufficient  to  give  an  idea  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  State, 
hut  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  her  two  "favorite  sons" 
have  run  neck  and  neck  from  the  receipt  of  tho  first  ballots. 
Tlie  present  division  of  votes  gives  Johnson  2,679  as  against 
2.H0N  for  Hoover. 

Governor  Coolidge's  greatly  increased  vote  .appears,  as  the 
table  shows,  especially  in  his  "second-choice"  suffrage.  The 
Massachusetts  Governor,  on  the  word  of  some  of  his  most  enthu- 
siastic friends  and  backers,  is  likely  to  emerge  at  the  proper 
time  as  a  compromise  candidate,  and  his  present  popularity  as 
I lie  second  choice  of  so  many  voters  seems  to  be  in  accord  with 
(his  view.  It  might  be  pointed  out,  in  this  connection,  that 
four  of  the  eight  leading  candidates  on  each  side  carry  a 
larger  vote  for  second  choice  than  for  first.  This  is  true 
of  Clark,     Marshall,  McAdoo,  and   Palmer  among  the  Demo- 


crats, and  of  Coolidge,  Hughes,  Lowden,  and  Taft    among  1 1  j* • 
Republicans. 

The  vote  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Socialist  candidate,  shows  an 
increase  since  last  week  from  351  to  2.( 158,  a  pro-rata  iner. 
exceeding  that  of  most  other  candidate-,  and.  apparently,  dis- 
posing of  a  Socialist  criticism  to  the  effect  that  Tin  Dn.i-i's 
poll  is  omitting  the  Socialist  party.  Tut.  Dial  Bt's  baUol  d'»  - 
not  contain  the  name  of  Delis,  since  In-  was  not  a  declared  can- 
didate when  it  was  prepared,  but  there  i-  a  space  in  which  tho 
name  of  any  candidate  may  be  written. 

Among  the  candidates,  numbering  more  than  a  hundred, 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  table,  General  iVr-hing 
has  developed  the  greatest  strength,  with  a  vote  of  1,406. 
Governor  Capper  has  1,033,  Senator  Poindexter  follows  with 
510  ami  Senator  La  Follette  with  308.  The  other  leader-  in 
the  Republican  column  are  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
of  Columbia,  with  324;  Charles  M.  Schwab,  127;  s.  natoi  <  'urn- 
mins,  108;  and  Governor  Mien,  of  Kansas,  ti.5.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic column  Mr.  Gerard  has  475;  Secretary  Baker.  406;  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock,  312;  Senator  Bailey,  212;  Secretary  Daniels, 
179,  and  Senator  Owen,  54. 
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SECESSION   RENDING    MEXICO 

A  NOVELTY  L\  MEXICAN  REVOLUTIONS  is  at 
least  afforded  bv  the  secession  of  Sonora  from  the 
.  Carrahza  Government.  Actual  separation  of  a 
from  the  genera]  government  has  never  been  attempted  before 
in  Mexico,  we  are  told.  Thai  i1  ■  is  iccomplished  in  good  faith 
is  indicated  by  the  equalh  novel  fact  thai  to  date  none  of  the 
leaders  in  that  state  has  stept  forth  and  proclaimed  himself 
President  of  Mexico.  In  fact,  soon  after  the  secession,  the 
political  Leader  \  bo  bad  been 
designated  as  "Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Republic  of  Sonora''  an- 
aounced  that  the  state  would 
return  to  the  Mexican  Republic 
upon  guaranties  from  the  na- 
tional Administration  that  "  there 
would  be  no  infringements  of 
the  state's  rights."  This  indi- 
cates to  some  observers,  in  view 
of"  the  coming  Presidential 
election  in  Mexico,  that  the 
motive  behind  the  action  of 
Sonora  is  the  protection  of  her 
favorite   son.   General   Obregon, 

from  what  the  -talc  tears  will 
lie   interference  by   the   militarist 

party  in  the  election,  altho 
Obregon's  name  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  secession.  Sonora  political 
leaders  declare  that  President 
Carranza  planned  to  set  up  a 
military  dictatorship  in  Sonora  to 
oppose  the  election  of  Obregon, 
who  has  not  been  looked  upon  as 
a   militarist. 

Altho  Sonora  protested  \  i por- 
ously, Carranza  ordered  troops 
into  Sonora  "for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country."  Tins  re- 
sulted in  the  seizure  of  the  Sonora 
custom-houses  ami  other  gov- 
ernment buildings  of  the  state,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of 
Mexico  which  is  owned  by  Americans — the  "suspension  <>f 
relations"  with  the  Carranza  Government,  the  defection  of 
Federal  troops  in  Sonora  to  that  state,  and  the  forced  flight  of 
their  commander.  The  state  Congress  then  proclaimed  Governor 
de  la  lluerla.  the  recently  elected  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Yaqui 
Indian-.  "Supreme  Rul<  r,"  and  immediately  steps  were  taken  to 
augment  the  military  force-  already  obtained  through  defection, 
said  to  be  about  twenty  thousand.  Able-bodied  men  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  were  soon  organized  into  militia, 
"  to  'protect  Sonora  against  invading  forces." 

General  Obregon  and  Governor  de  la  Huerta  had  1 n  sum- 
moned to  Mexico  City  by  President  Carranza  before  anj  move- 
ment   was  made  to  -end   Federal   troop-  to  Sonora.     Obregon 

obeyed  the  summon   .  and  afterward   was  not    permitted  to  leave 

the  capital.  Governor  de  la  Huerta,  however,  remained  in 
Hermosillo,  the  capital  of  Sonora,  and  with  the  support  of  the 
state  Congress  and  Generals  Calles  and  Plank  prepared  to  resist 
anj  invasion  bj   Mexican  Federal  troops. 

The  Yaqui  Indians,  who  are  -aid  ',.  favor  ObregOD  for  Presi- 
dent,  are  hitter  enemies   of   'he   Carranza   regime,   formidable 

fighters,  and  well  equipped  ami  an 1.  we  are  '"Id  in  a  special 

dispatch  to  'he  \e«   York    F    bwif      The  neighboring  states  of 

<  hihuahua    and    Sinaloa    ate    friendlj     to    Sonora.      General 

<  tbregon,  Formerlj  I  'arr  in  a's  Minister  of  A  u-  md  of  the  Navy, 
who  ha-  lived  quiet ly  on  his  So  tora  farm  near  N'ogal 


esign  .1     -  said    o    •••  pari  Yaqui  and  pari   Irish.     At  any  ru. 
he  i-  a  fighter,  and  ha-  I  he  reputation  of  being  the  only  M< 
■  lutionan    »<  t,.  ral  who  never  lost   a  Wattle      It  was  due 

ii-     ictory  over  Villa,  we  are  told  in  the  New  York  World 
Carra  in  out  in  the  general  revolutionary  movement, 

read  on: 

"When  Pancho  Villa  broke  with  Carranza  in  the  autu 
I'M  1.  General  Obregon,  with  forty  thousand  men.  mat 
famous  march  diagonally  across  the  republic  from  Sonora  t,, 

(  it  v  of  Mexico.     Tin  re  wa 
douht    then    that    he   had 
•urn-  ;,,  ou-t   his  chief.  Can 
Bowever,    in    the    kaleidos 
changes     of     Mexican     po 
Carranza   and    Obregon    '•■ 
reconciled,  or  seemingly  -.. 
so     remained,     on     the     surfa 
until  lasl  June." 

Tin-  Firsl  <  hief  decide  d 
troops    into    Sonora     to 
a  peaceable   election, "   altho 
was  warned   by   Sonora   o 
that   such  action  would  resul 
a  Vaqui  uprising.    Whether  ma 
or    few     other     Mexican 
follow     Sonora-     example. 
"secede"      from     the     Carran 
Government,     indications    poi 
to    many    violent     weeks 
the    Mexican    Presidential 
tion.     In  fact,   "this  con 
expected   to  lead   to   civil   war 
the  New  York  Tribune  tella 
"especially  if  the  military    < 
ranza)    party    is    beaten    at 
polls."     Of  the  recent   action 
Sonora  The  Tribum  says: 
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i00;  SCALE,  of    MILLS, 


MEXICO'S    SEC'KDIXt.     STATE. 

In  the  smaller  map  the  shaded  i>ortioii  shows  The  j;c<  graphical  rvla 
tion  the  new      Republic  "  »>f  Sonora  hears  to  the  res c  of  Mexico. 


"They  are   thus  in  a   pos 
to  take  sid,-  in  a  bigger  revol 
tion  to  be  staged  next  summer, 
to  go  their  own  way,  regard! 
of    the  decisions  of  other  si 
Sonora  is  capable  of  self-di 
nation  because  of  her  geog 
eal    position    and    the  laxity  of  the  bonds  which   tie  her    0 
resl    of    the   republic.     The   new-   separate   state  can    thereto 
probablj   survive  a-  long  ;i-  its  Inhabitants  care  to  exercia 
nominal  independent  sovereignty.     Sonora  is  nearly  autono 
under  ordinary  conditions." 

"Mexican  revolution-  and  revolutionists  have  become  an 
and  trying  story  to  the  United  State-."'  declare-  the  N<       V 
Eft  ning  World;  "most  of  them  have  been  caused  by  the  p. 
ambition  of  single  men  or  groups  of  nun."     This  "open 
against  the  Presidenl ,"  however,  is  looked  upon  by  the  New  Yoi 
Times  a-  temporary.     ""It  doe-  not   follow  that   there  will 
civil  war  in  Mexico,"'  a--ert-  7''".   Turns,  and  continue-: 

"Presidenl    Carranza's   influence   has   been   steadily   on   I 
wane  in  the  northwest   for  some  time.     General  Hill  fin 

into    disfavor,    and    he,    like    Obregon.    was    popular   locally. 

was  'o  Eermosillo  that  Venustiano  Carranza  retired  after  b 
defeat  at  Anhelo  in  1913  and  reorganized  his  Government.  .' 
Hermosillo   a    new    campaign    against    President    Huerta 

planned  with  the  aid  of  General  Angeles.     T-o  the  little  eapit; 
came  Gen.  J.  B.  Trevino,  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  insurget 
army.     Orders  were  issued  from  the  modest   headquarters 
Obregon,  Villa,  and  Gonzalez  in  the  field.     It  was  not  until  t! 
tide  of  war  had  been   turned  against   Huerta  by  the  brilliai 
strategy    of  Villa   'ha'   Carranza  emerged  from  his  retre 
Hermosillo  and  rode  four  hundred  miles  across  the  desert 
("hihuahua  and  Juarez.     Now   -he  Congress  of  Sonora.  refusii 
to   elmit   the   <onstitutional  right  of  the  Federal  Administratio 

ml    troops   mto   'he   -Lite   for   political   reasons  during  tl 

ign   calls  out  the  militia  to  resist  invasion." 
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THE   FRENCH   WATCH   ON   THE   RHINE 

IN  THE  OLD  FRANKFORT  STREETS,  tjiat  knew  the 
sound  of  Napoleon's  cannon-wheels  so  well  a  centurj  ago, 
French  tanks  have  been  rumbling  along  and  French  soldiers 

have  --pilled  German  blood.  With  France  and  Germany  facing 
each  other  across  the  narrow  neutral  zone  on  the  Rhine  and 
with  France  keen  to  note  and  to  punish  any  infraction  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  on  the  part  of  a  nation  notorious  for  treaty- 
breaking,  scenes  like  this  may  very  easily  be  repeated  in  the 
future.  British  approval  of  'he  French  move  has  apparently 
been  given  with  great  reluctance.  What  stand  America  would 
have  her  Government  take  in  future  eases  of  Franco-German 
friction  may  perhaps  be  ascertained  by  the  press  comment  on 
the  Ruhr  incident.  The  Anglo-French  agreement  in  the  present 
case  provides  that  the  Allies  will  see  to  it  that  Germany  takes 
all  troops  out  of  the  neutral  zone  by  May  10  (a  month's  extension 
of  time)  and  the  French  evacuate  Frankfort  and  the  other  cities 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  all  German  troops  from  the  Ruhr  Valley 
in  excess  of  the  17,000  to  be  allowed  for  a  short  time. 

A  oareful  examination  of  our  press  seems  to  show  that  our 
editorial  critics  of  the  French  move  are  outnumbered  by  news- 
papers approving  the  Millerand  policy,  but  the  critics  are  frank 
and  outspoken.  France  may  have  been  technically  right  in 
sending  troops  across  the  Rhine  after  Germany  violated  Section 
43  of  the  Treaty,  but  in  exercising  this  right  the  Pittsburg 
Sun  (Dem.)  believes  "the  Millerand  administration  has  been 
guilty  of  gross  tactlessness."  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
(Dem.j,  owned  by  our  Seeretary  of  the  Navy,  called  the  French 
advance  "a  questionable  procedure."  The  New  York  World, 
another  Democratic  newspaper  close  to  the  Administration, 
remarks  that  "if  France  may  cross  the  Rhine  on  its  own  motion, 
so  may  any  other  nation,  and  the  invasion  of  Germany  will 
thus  become  a  free-for-all,  leading  straight    to   new   European 


in  a  war  for  imperialism  and  Fra  man 

militarism   art   not  The  Philadelphia  £  D 

declares  in    .    serii  litorials  criticizing  thi    French  m 

thai  Presidenl  Wilson  was  quite  correct  in  <-harginir  the  prei 
French   *  '••>■  ■  rnm<  at     j  itb   militarism.     !•    ■  ■ 


TAKING    M>   CHANCES 

— Sykes  in  tlie  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

alinements  and  new  wars."  It  seems  to  the  Philadelphia  Press 
(Rep.1  that  France  "put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  Europe,"  and 
the  Toledo  News-Bee  End.  'is  now  convinced  that  "President 
■  V\  ilson's  accusation  of  militarism  against  France  has  received 
it-  justification,1'  remarking  pointedly:  "France  as  an  aggressor 


Protected  !>y  Geor;.-  Matt]    n   Adams 

DOES  III.    SEE   THE    POINT? 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew    Idams  S   •> 

grabbed  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  territory  to  the  north  aln  •  the 

Black  Sea,  and  it   is  now   proposing  to  invade  Germany  and 
occupy   four   cities,   with   the  evident    purpose   of   putting 
effect  its  demand  for  the  Rhine  as  ii-  eastern  boundary."     The 
Record  is  not  convinced  by  the  explanation  <»f  the  French  action 
contained  in  statements  made  by  Premier  Millerand,     Tr 

"There  has  been  a  technical  violation  of  the  Treat]    bj    <  '•<  r- 
many,  but  if  Section  A'.>  of  the  Treaty  i-  t..  1..    taken   with 
qualification  it  wotdd  leave  the  door  wide  open  to  anarchy  in 
neutral  region.     Thai  can  hardly  have  been  the  purpose  of  th.. 
Peace  Conference.     It   is  not   in  the  interest  of  France.     It   is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  purpose  of  Section   13  was  •"  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  German  troop-  close  to  the  Rhine,  ready 
to  make  a  dash  across  and  resume  the  war.     It  can  not  I 
been  the  purpose  of  that  section  to  prevent  'he  German  < 
ment   from  asserting  it-  supremacy    in  the  neutral  EOn<    bj 
suppression  of  insurgents. 

"Tlie  French  explanation  charges  that  Germany  invited 
insurrection  by  failing  to  comply  with  the  full  requirement   of 
disarmament.     This   may    be   true:    bul    the   Government 
Germany    has    been    threatened    with    one    in-urr. 
another,  and  it  would  have  Keen  overthrown  lorn  had 

not  used  strong  military  measures.     It  i»  assuredly  not 
interest  of  tlie  Allies  in  general,  or  of  France  in  particular.  I 
the  Bbert  Government  should  l>e  overthrown,  or  that  v.  should 

he    weakened    by    increasing    the    sense    ol  for 

reluctantly  yielding  to  tlie  demand-  of  1  he  Allies  and 

Peace  Treaty.     Tlie  spectacle  of  four  German  citi« 

by  French  troops  is  almost  certain  to  inereasi   I 

ness  toward  the  Government  that  did  not  prevent  it 

is  a  double  danger,  from  the  Communists  on  oi 

monarchists  on  the  other." 

similar  reflections  on   the  wisdom  of  the  Mill 
appear  in  newspapers  from  various  part  -  of  tlie  count  n 
ing  such  influential  dailies  a-  the  Springfield   :  I' 

Boston  Globe    [nd,  .    Newark  A  Ind    .  \  • 
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Pilot  (Dem.)i  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  Nashville  '/'<  nm  ssean  1 1  U  m.), 
Montgomery  Advertiser  (Dem.),  San  Antonio  Light  (Dem>)i  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.),  D<'s  Moines  Register  (Hep.).  Chicago 
Tribum  Rep.),  Minneapolis  Tribum  (Rep.),  and  Seattle 
Times  (Ind.). 

Hut  in  spite  of  these  ae'w  spaper  critics  of  France  we  find  many 
editors  insisting,  in  the  words  of  the  Cleveland  News  'Hep.), 
that  "except  for  their  delinquent  statesmen,  their  constitutional 
pacifists,  and  their  pro-Germans,"  th<  peoples  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  this  country  are  in  hearty  accord  with  France. 
There  maj  be  a  lew  people  who  are  convinced  thai  Germany 
needs  coddling,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  but 
"the   greal    majority   of   every-day    Americans    were   gratified 

when   one  of  the   Allied   del (racies  actually  decided    to  assert 

its  self-respect"  and  "call  a  halt  on  German  perfidy."  The 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  emphaticallj  approves  the  Millerand 
policy  and  sums  up  the  French  position  as  follows: 

"France  now  stands  isolated,  forced  to  deal  alone  with  Ger- 
many,  a    nation    still    twenty    millions  more   populous   than    she. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  provided  her  with  no  guaranty  of  her 
territorial  integrity.  The  defensive  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  is  side-tracked  indefinitely.  France  sir- 
herself  deserted  by  her  former  allies  in  battle.  For  her  defense 
she  must  rely  upon  her  army  ami  upon  a  watchful  and  fearless 
government.  Were  it  not  for  the  vigilance  of  France,  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  would  long  since  have  become  a  dead  letter.  It  is 
France  and  France  alone,  among  Germany's  late  foes,  which 
has  had  the  courage  to  face  the  facts,  and    to  act    to    prevent  a 

wilful  and  flagrant  violation  by  Germany  of  a  leading  provision 

of  the  Treats  of  Versailles.  Premier  Millerand  lias  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  He  has  deserved  no  less  well  of  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States." 

Another  influential  Eastern  Republican  daily,  the  New  York 
Tribune,  similarlj  comes  to  the  defense  of  France  in  several  edito- 
rials asserting  that  she  acted  from  necessity  and  was  quite  with- 
in her  rights.  It  calls  the  attention  of  the  critics  of  the  Millerand 
Government  to  the  fact  that  even  in  Germany  the  antimilitarist 
Independent  Socialists  recognized  the  Ruhr  expedition  as  a  part 
of  a  German  program  of  treaty  nullification,  and  it  quotes  as 
follows  llerr  Wilhelm  Dittmann's  explanation  of  tin'  French 
occupation  of  Frankfort  : 

"It  was  provoked  by  the  Government's  massing  more  troops 
in  the  neutral  /.one  than  the  Peace  Treat  v  justified.  The  French 
Could  not  tolerate  this  invasion  of  an  army  equipped  :is  if  a  new 
war  had  broken  out.  This  military  show  was  absolutely  un- 
necessary, but  Noske's  generals  were  anxious  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  Ruhr  district  laborers  because  in  their  encounter 
Only   a    few    months  ago   the   laborers  gol    decidedly    the   best    of 

them.  Tin <>  are  now  seeking  to  restore  the  prestige  lost  then 
and  bv    t  In    k.ipp  revolution." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  asserts  that 
the  Germans  are  trying  to  see  how  far  they  can  go,  hoping 

to   put    themselves  in  a    position   where   they   can  strike  a    really 

damaging  blow  at  France,  while  in  the  meantime  "their  agents 
everywhere  are  busj  at  the  old  familiar  game  of  attempting 
in  discredit  French  motives."  American  sympathy  with  France 
in  this  crisis  is  wide-spread,  as  maj  l><  demonstrated  by  noting 
the  newspapers  supporting  the  Millerand  action.  In  New 
England  there  are,  for  instance,  the  Manchester  Union  (Re] 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep.  .  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  and  Lowell 
rier-Citizen  (Ind.);  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  New 
York  Times  (Dem.)  and  Globi  (Rep.),  Rochester  Democrat  <nnl 
Chroniclt  Rep  I,  Philadelphia  Public  l.<>l<>'  Rep.)  and  Inquirer 
(Rep.),  and  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph  Rep.);  to  the  south 
the  Washington  Post  1ml.  Lexington  Herald  (Dem.),  the 
Richmond  Ti/mes-Dispatch  (Dem  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
Dem  .  and  Columbia  Record  (Dem.);  in  tin  Middlt  W 
the  Indianapolis  \<  Ind  .  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  End.), 
and  Minneapolis  Joun  al  Rep  and  to  the  southwest  the  Kansas 
City  Star  (Ind.)  and  St.  Joseph   \<     -Pn        bad.). 


PEACE   BY   RESOLUTION 

TnE  PROPOSITION  IS  PEACE,  not  peace  by  a  treaty 
drawn  up  in  company  with  our  victorious  Allies  and  dic- 
tated to  a  humbled  foe.  but  simple  peace,  separate  peace, 
through  the  medium  of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  whereby 
we  shall  "glide  into  peaceful  relations  without  expressly  making 
peac<  through  a  special  treaty."  Even  the  advocates  of  such 
a  "commpn-law"  peace  admit  that  it  is  unprecedented  and  less 
desirable  than  a  peace  hallowed  by  the  usual  ceremony  and 
certificate.  Bui  the  circumstances,  they  say,  are  so  unusual  as 
to  compel  this  course;  at  least,  such  is  a  common  argument  in 
Republican  editorials.  To  which— altho  party  lines  are  not 
strictlv  drawn — Democrats  replj  iliat  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress are  simply  playing  politics.  One  Southern  paper  calls  the 
Porter  resolution,  which  passi  d  tin  Ilou-e  by  242  to  L50  in  April, 
"a  device  contrived  for  the  fond  purpose  of  improving  'In 
political  situation  of  the  Republican  party."  It  lias  been 
presented  with  the  expectation  of  a  Presidential  veto,  declares 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  in  a  "sincere  attempt"  not  \>> 
end  tin  war,  but  "to  make  voters  believe  that  a  Republican 
Congress  offered  to  end  the  war,  but  a  Democratic  President 
wouldn't  permii  it."  The  Raleigh  News  <tu<l  Observer  call-  tin 
plan  "a  presumptuous  and  paltry  hoax."  the  Birmingham  Aye 
Herald  dubs  ii  "absurd,"  and  the  Buffalo  Times  characterizes 
il  as  "an  anomaly  and  a  humbug."  The  Administration's  view, 
as  a  writer  on  the  Washington  Post  gathers  from  the  minority 
committee  report  against  it.  is  that  the  resolution  is  unconsti- 
tutional, that  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  Germany,  and  that 
"it  would  lead  to  all  manner  of  complications."  Some  of  the 
chief   objections    to    peace   by    Congressional    resolution  are  thu9 

summed  up  by  the  independent  Springfield  Republican: 

"By  a  process  of  indirection,  amounting  to  usurpation,  it 
seeks  to  dictate  to  Germany  terms  of  peace,  which,  however 
inadequate  and  uncertain  they  may  be,  are  still  an  approxima- 
tion to  conditions  under  which  the  two  countries  would  enter 
again  into  friendly  intercourse.  This  amounts  to  Congressional 
usurpation  of  the  treaty-making  power,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion grants  to  the  Executive  alone  the  power  of  negotiation  and 
the  function  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  countries, 
and  to  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  an  exclusive  jurisdiction 
■  >v  i  r  coin  entions  and  contracts  between  nations. 

"For.  under  the  plapable  pretense  of  regulating  trad<  with 
foreign  nations,  the  Porter  resolution  seeks  to  coerce,  under 
the  threat  of  commercial  non-intercourse,  the  German  Govern- 
ment into  renouncing  as  a  condition  of  peace  and  amit.v  any 
claim,  demand,  right,  or  benefit  against  the  United  States  or  its 
nationals  that  it  or  Ih.v  would  not  have  the  right  to  assert 
had  the  United  States  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.'  This 
is  unquestionably  a  condition  of  peace  and  frieiidlv  inter- 
course   between    the    two     Powers    which    Congress    attempts    to 

impose 

"If  the  resolution  were  to  become  law.  the  result   Mould  be  a 

miserable  makeshift  for  peace.  This  country's  chums  for  dam- 
ages, amounting  to  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  would  be  gravely 

endangered  because  what  amounts  to  a  separate  peaci  would 
soon  be  in  collision  with  the  reparations  commission  created  by 
the  Versailles  Tr.  at  v." 

(  )n.  section  of  the  resolution  assert-  that  this  country  does  nol 
waive  any  rights  or  advantages  under  the  armistice  terms.  Hut. 
observes  '/'<  Republican,  nothing  is  said  about  American  obli- 
gations under  those  terms,  and  such  selfish  repudiation  <>f 
obligations  must  signalise  to  all  the  world  "the  moral  collapa 
of  America."      To  quote  the  Massachusetts  paper  further: 

"I'.vciv  one  would  welcome  the  repeal  of  war-time  restrictions 

upon  personal  liberty,  labor,  and  trade,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign.    Hut  all  the  war-regulations  and  special  acts  now  on  tin 

statute-book  can  be  repealed  in  a  separate  measure  not  tied  up 
with  a  scheme  involving  an  unprecedented  a  dv  en  Hire  by  Congress 
in  the  field  of  the  treat  v  -making  power  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion exclusively  in  the  President*and  Senate." 

On  the  other  hand.  Republican  papers,  belkving  the  President 
responsible  for  the  Treaty  deadlock   se<  in  peace  by  resolution 
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.ii  -  !'   AS   <.oo|) 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Times. 


^a^Tr-vS 


THE   LIFE-SAVER. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


Br:        ^_ 


t.-i  by  t;.*  V  n   Vol  k    I 

GETTING   OUT  OF   IT   THROUGH   THE  TRANSOM 

— Darling  in  the  N<  w  fork  Tt 


l    i  .  ifbted  I  anj 

PEACE    HV    RESOL1  TION 
— Cassel  in  tin-  New  York 


the  only  method  by  which  we  can  gel  out  of  war.  The  Wheel- 
ing Intelligencer  considers  this  "now  the  only  sane  and  sen- 
sible procedure."  The  Baltimore  American  is  certain  that  the 
vote  in  the  House  represents  I  he  sentiments  of  the  American 
people.  The  Washington  Post  notes  three  objects  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  Porter  resolution:  "First,  official  declar- 
ation that  the  war  is  at  an  end:  secondly,  the  repeal  of  the 
extraordinary  war- powers  of  the  Kxeculive;  and,  thirdly,  the 
resumption  of  trade  relations  with  Germany."  And  it  quotes 
from  the  majority  report  submitting  the  resolution  this  defense 
of  its  constitutionality: 

"  There  has  been  a  complete  suspension  of  hostilities  on  both 

snlcs  without  anj  intention  of  resuming  them.  Congress  i- 
elearK  exercising  powers  which  are  within  its  constitutional  rights 
in  recognizing  and  declaring  'hat  the  condition  described  bj  the 
writers  on  international  law   which  are  above  quoted  has  now 


arrived,  and  thai  the  war  i-  at  an  end.     As,  b 
April  t>.   1017.  Congress  officially  recognized  the  fad   tl 
had  been  thrust  upon  ti-:    bo  now  it  becomes  the  duty  of  < 
gress  to  i;i\  e  official  recognition  to  the  fact  thai  t  b< 

One  of  the  few  Democratic  dailies  to  BUpp 
lution,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  explains  ii-  attitude  as  foil 

•While  the  Republicans  of  the  Senah    und 

leadership  demand  ratification  under  on.  1 

the  Democrats  of  the  Senate,  in  obedi<  m.  .    •■>  ^  de- 

mand it  under  another  set  of  condition 
by  Treaty,  and  failing  such  a  peace  the  rountr 
by  tlie  alternatives  of  aw  ai ting  the  advent  of  a  n<       \  . 
'ion  on   March   4.   1921,  or  resuming  relatio 
through  a  Congressional  resolution  which  would  -nil  1. 
issues  of  the  Treaty  to  hi  later  revived  and  settled      W< 
•li.'  opinion  thai  a  considerable  majority  of  tl 
prefer  the  second  of  these  alternative 


i-g 
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AMERICA   SHORT   4,000,000   WORKERS 


I 


IMMIGRATION  HAS  DWINDLED  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  particularly  since  the  armistice  was  signed, 
to  such  an  alarming  extent  thai  then  is  al  present  a 
shortage  of  tour  million  unskilled  immigranl  workers,"  declares 
the  president  of  th<  [nter-Racial  Council.  This  shortage  is  felt 
must  keenly  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  textile  industry, 
on  the  farms,  the  railroads,  and  iu  all  sorts  of  construction. 
The  president  of  the  Council  also  declares  that  the  shortage 
is  still  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  approximately  five 
times  as  many  unskilled  male  immigrant  workers  left  this  coun- 
try between  November,  1918,  and  ( October,  HMO,  as  came  in  during 
thai  period.  Other  speakers  al  this  meeting  in  New  Fork,  which 
was  the  tirst  national  immigration  conference  ever  held  in 
America,  represented  agriculture,  industry,  capital,  and  labor, 
and  chief  among  the  subjects  considered  were  immigration  and 
the  unrest  among  our  foreign-born  population  resulting  from 
propaganda.  The  ContVrenci  endeavored  to  learn  why  the 
United  States  does  not  attract  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Syrian  a<  it  used  to  do.  particularly  when  their  countrymen  are 
returning  home  with  pockets  bulging  as  a  result  of  a  few  years 
of  labor  in  America.  Tiny  are  leaving  the  United  States  for 
their  former  homes  at  the  rate  of  six  thousand  a  week,  says 
die  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  for  three  reasons:  because  of  the 
cutting  off  of  the  wine  supply  by  prohibition;  because  they  have 
small  fortunes  in  American  money  which,  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange,  become  large  sums  in  the  depreciated  currency  of 
Europe,  and,  finally,  because  they  long  to  know  what  has  be- 
come of  their  relative-,  and,  incidentally,  wish  to  see  the  havoc 
wroughl   in  their  country  by  the  war. 

That  the  exodus,  if  continued,  will  tend  to  keep  price-  at 
their  present  high  level  and  will  restrict  development  work  in 
mines  and  railroads  is  generally  agreed,  unless  other  immigrants 
voluntarily  or  through  invitation  take  their  places.  One  labor 
authoritv  already  estimates  thai  there  are  now  in  this  country 
a  million  more  jobs  than  there  are  men  and  women  to  till  them. 
This  is  said  by  another  authority  to  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
general  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  decreased  "production 

man-hours.''  Many  papers  call  upon  Congress  for  an  immi- 
gration pplicj  ,  and  it  is  asserted  that  before  order  can  be  brought 
o in  of  chaos  in  Washington  some  of  the  two  hundred-odd 
immigration  bills  now  pending  will  have  to  be  dumped  into  the 
waste-basket.  The  National  Conference  on  Immigration,  at  the 
recent  meeting,  adopted  resolutions  recommending  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  existing  governmental  activities  relating  to  immigra- 
tion: protecting  immigrants  against  exploitation;  facilitating 
their  distribution:  and  assisting  them  to  obtain  employment 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  American  govern- 
ment. Briefly,  the  resolutions  tended  to  encourage  immigra- 
gration  in  order  to  keep  up  production  and  to  keep  labor  co<is 
from  rising.  Said  the  president  of  the  [nter-Racial  Council, 
w  Inch  called  the  meeting: 

"No  other  count rj  is  so  profoundly  interested  in  the  problem 
of  immigration  as  is  the  United  states.  1 1 ^  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic bistorj  is.  in  effect,  a  history  of  immigration.  There  are 
in  the  countrj    ;o-.|,i\   sixteen  million  foreign-born  people,  and 

tiny     are    the    parents    of    more    than    twentj     million    A  m.n.-a  11- 

born  children,  and  in  so  far  as  our  national  development  depends 
upon  the  labor  of  its  people,  one-third  of  that  progress  is  <\m<' 
to  the  immigranl  and  his  immediate  family. 

"The  [nter-Racial  Council  believes  in  the  immigranl  a-  a 
great  potential  national  asset  and  advocates  lor  him  the  largest 
Opportunity.       It     conceives    him    as    one    who    brings    here    not 

alone  his  labor,  but  bis  culture,  his  crafts,  his  arts  all  of  them 
contributions  to  be  add.. I  to  the  nation's  development  and  to 

be   incorporated    into   our   national    life. 

"  If  we  admit  immigrants,  we  must  accepl  only  those  who  are 
potentially   good  citizens,  and,  having  accepted  them,  we  mu$1 

provide  the  means  that   will   mal..    g I  citizens.',' 

Secretary   of    Agriculture    Meredith    stated    in  a    paper  read   at 


the  Conference  that  "everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
assist  the  immigrant  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  agricultural  ladder," 
and  Louis  Marshall's  argument  regarding  a  proper  immigration 
policy  agreed  substantially  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Conference.  Mr.  Marshall  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  literacy 
test  now  in  force  failed  to  keep  undesirables  out  of  the  country, 
when  he  said: 

"We  have  heard  a  greal  deal  of  late  regarding  undesirable 
immigrants,  of  men  who  are  claimed  to  he  anarchists.  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  1 1n  re  i<  not  a  single  one  of  those  who  were 
deported  on  the  ark  who  was  not  able,  when  he  came  to  this 
country,  if  he  was  an  immigrant  because  a  ureal  many  of  them 
were  not  even  immigrants      u  ho  was  not   able  to  read  and  writ. 

in  several  languages.  Those  who  have  been  the  most  objection- 
able of  immigrants  have  been  men  who  have  graduated  from 
European  universities  and  who  lived  on  their  wits  abroad  and 
have  then  cine  to  this  country.  If  you  look  for  an  anarchist, 
don't  look  for  him  among  those  who  are  illiterate. 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  labor  to  the  extent  of  at  least  five 
million  men  in  this  country.  It  is  due  to  that  shortage  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  litis  reached  the  point  that  ii  has.  Unless 
there  is  an  additional  man-power  there  is  no  limit  to  the  inert 
of  the  cost  <>f  living.  Without  thai  man-power  we  can  not 
produce." 

Th.  majority  of  immigra n t s  befon  the  war.  we  are  told  by  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  were  able-bodied  men,  many 
of  them  married,  but  now  this  class  of  immigrant  is  extremely 
scarce.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  about  two  million  immi- 
grants were  in  this  country  w  hose  wives  and  children  were  still 
overseas.  Long-separated  wives  are  nb\*  seeking  their  husbands 
in  America  (which  ma.v  account  for  the  fact  that  more  than 
mi    per   cent,    of   recent    immigrants    have   been    women    and 

children,  and  long-separated  husbands  are  flocking  to  the 
land  of  their  birth  to  rejoin  their  families.  This  is  said 
to  account  for  the  fact  thai  emigration  is  now  exceeding  im- 
migration. The  preponderance  of  feminine  and  minor  immi- 
grants is  claimed  by  Federal  experts  to  be  a  unique  develop- 
ment in  the  immigration  history  of  this  country.  Most  of  the 
men  who  come  to  America  have  lived  here  before,  and  both  the 
men  and  women  seem  to  be  w.11  supplied  with  money.  The 
men  who  return  to  foreign  lands  are  said  to  take  with  them  an 
average  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and.  if  this  be  true,  a  total  of 
$400,000,000  was  taken  out  of  the  United  States  between  No- 
vember, 1918,  and  November,  1910.  in  which  period  -1  LtKXI 
emigrants  left  our  shores,  and  201,000  arrived.  Approximately 
live  times  as  many  unskilled  male  immigrant  workers  left  this 
country  in»tha1  period  as  came  in.  It  is  stated  in  main  news- 
papers that  "America  needs  the  immigrant  as  much  as  the 
immigranl  needs  America,"  and  the  fact  that  foreigners  are  not 
swarming  into  the  United  States  undoubtedly  is  due  to  restric- 
tive regulations  both  at  home  and  abroad,  several  papers  add. 
The  National  Conference  on  Immigration  al  their  meeting  urged 

the  lifting  of  such  restrictions  by  the  United  Stat<  - 

"11  seems  as  if  the  orators  who  have  been  worrying  over  the 
dangers  of  foreign  immigration  ma.v  have  to  hunt  for  some  other 

theme."    declares    the    Topeka     Capital',    which    adds    thai     this 

country  can  sustain. in  comfort  three  times  its  present  popula- 
tion. And  the  Boston  Globt  reminds  us  that,  while  organized 
labor  has  never  exactlv  encouraged  immigration,  the  earning 
power  of  such  kinds  of  labor  as  the  immigranl  can  compete  with 
is  not  endangered  bj  immigration.  "There  is  plenty  of  elbow- 
room."  Tht  Globt  .heerilv  adds,  bul  a  more  serious  view  of  the 
present  situation  is  taken  by  the  New  Xork  Journal  of  Com- 
tnt  m  ,  w  hich  says: 

"Th.  present  situation  m  the  United  Male-  is  characterized 
bj  a  tremendous  shortage  of  labor.  Not  only  have  we  failed 
i..  receive  our  customary  additions  to  population  from  foreign 
sources  during  the  past  live  years,  but  we  have  lost  many  former 
immigrants  who  have  gone  home  for  economic  or  other  reasons 
of  th.ir  own.  The  present  immigration  laws  of  the  United 
-sates  are  unquestionably  antiquated.     They  neither  shut  out 
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real  undesirables,  nor  do  they  properly  provide  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  right  kind  of  workers.  The  method  of  passing 
upon  would-be  immigrants  is  obnoxious  and  inadequate." 

Italy  is  so  anxious  to  have  her  sons  return  in  order  to  aid  in 
reconstruction  that  she  is  offering  to  pay  their  fare,  and  Greece 
obligates  herself  to  pay  half  the  rate  to  each  returning  man. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  remaining  1,275,000  in  the  United  States 
who  still  have  their  families  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  will 
leave  within  a  very  few  years,  or  even  months,  and  that  il  is 
doubtful  if  their  places  will  be  taken  by  immigrants.  Because 
the  war  wiped  out  a  generation  of  men,  they  naturally  are  in 
great  demand,  particularly  in  the  devastated  regions  of  Europe, 
and  the  foreigner  in  this  country  who  has  saved  a  few  thousand 
dollars  evidently  thinks  il  good  business  to  exchange  dollars  for 
lire  or  francs  or  rubles  or  marks  while  these  are  in  their  present 
depreciated  states,  and  return  home  while  conditions  are  as  favor- 
able as  they  are  at  present.  Poland  urges  her  young  meu  to 
remain  at  home,  we  are  told  by  the  Philadelphia  Preis;  Italy 
permits  only  reservists  to  come  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
Italian  Premier  admits  that  the  Italian  Government  is  diverting 
emigration  to  Brazil.  By  inference  wo  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  prospective 
immigrants  because  it  has  not  held  out  its  hand  to  them  and 
made  them  welcome.     Says  the  New   York  World  on  this  point : 


"Any  movement  favoring  the  repeal  of  fchi   liters  for 

immigrants  deserves  encouragement;  ii  never  yet  ha-  kepi  out 
an  anarchist  or  a  criminal.  It  i-  pleasing  to  note  the  fact  thai 
350  of  our  greatest  industrial  concern-  now  urging  ih<  liberali- 
zation of  the  immigration  lav.-  prof.--  to  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  newcomers  of  whoa  labor  the;,  are  in  need. 
That  most  of  them  have  shirked  every  duty  in  this  respect  jn 
the  past  is  shown  by  the  Bureau  <<f  Naturalization's  n j,ort  thai 
there  are  11,(XX),000  unnaturalized  foreigners  already  in  the 
country,  most  of  whom  have  ho  command  of  the  English 
language. 

"Big  industry  says  that  there  is  work  hen  tor  five  million 
more  people  of  the  unskilled  elaej  and  that  their  productive 
power  is  necessary  to  a  reduction  of  the  oosl  of  living.  Thifi 
may  be  true,  hut  it  doe-  not  follow  that  th<  repeal  of  the  lit- 
eracy test  would  bring  us  any  such  numbers.  Other  things  are 
to  be  considered.  Labor  i<  going  out  and  not  coming  m.  parity 
because  big  industry  and  the  American  people  generally  fa 
not  treated  it  fairly. 

"In  many  of  our  manufacturing  and  mining  centers  unskilled 
labor  is  regarded  as  so  much  raw  material.  It  i-  herded  in  dismal 
hovels, victimized, 'misunderstood, and  left  practically  to  it-  own 
resources.  No  effort  is  made  to  'Americanize1  it,  for  that  might 
dislocate  it,  and  as  for  assimilation,  the  thing  is  impossible  where 
employers  and  their  agents  find  profit  in  colonization.  Even 
the  illiterate  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  of  these  condition-. 
If  big  industry  would  invite  five  million  aliens  to  these  shore- 
it  will  have  to  offer  them  a  chance  to  become  self-respecting 
citizens.'- 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


Oitua,  ouija.  tell  us  true — What's  the  weather  going  to  do? — Oshkosh 

Northwestern. 

When  a  girl  acts  toward  a  man  as  Hoover  and  McAdoo  do  toward 
nomination,  she  is  accused  of  Birtxag.—Loulsvilk  Post. 

There  is  no 'slacking  by  "white-collar"  workers.  They  have  to  hustle 
to  buy  the  while  collars.     Philadelphia  North  American. 

A  CABLE  from  The  Hague  says  the  former  Kaiser  is  now  a  poor  man. 
So  far  as  thai  is  concerned,  he  always  was. — Houston  Post 

The  President  should  negotiate  a  separate  pence  with  the  Senate  before 
he  opens  negotiations  for  a  separate  peace  with  Germany. — Norfolk 
Virffinian-Pilot. 

One  handy  thing  about  a  sugar  shortage  is  that  it  can  be  created 
any  time  during  the  year,  while  ice  and  coal  shortages  are  restricted 
to  certain  seasons. — Detroit  Journal. 

EvnorE  might  as  well  understand 
now  as  later  that  we  can't  support 
her  in  the  style  in  which  she  was 
raised. — Baltimore  Sun. 

A  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
these  days  can  resign  on  account  of 
his  health  without  having  a  medical 
diagnosis. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

They  are  praying  in  Maryland  to 
stop  taxes  going  any  higher.  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  supreme  test 
of  prayer.     Omaha  World-Herald. 

A  BCULPTOR  of  seventy-six  has 
just  wedded  his  landlady,  thus 
giving  the  lie  to  the  statement  that 
pursuit  of  l lie  artistic  unfits  a  man  for 
business. — Buffalo  News. 

Jnxiixi;  from  the  length  of  the 
list  of  Presidential  candidates,  it  is 
high  time  for  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  Salt 
River,— Boston  Transcript. 

Ldmiral  sims  says  that  Berlin 
knew  of  troop  sailings  before  they 
started  And  it  knew  still  more 
about  them  three  months  after  the 
sailings. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

\  MAN  who  could  not  speak  any 
known  tongue  on  arriving  in  New 
\ork  was  order,,!  deported;  it  is 
thought  he  ma\  have  been  a  repre- 
sents h  e  of  t  he  I  ,eague  of  Nat  ions.— 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Eamon  DH  VALERA  is  likened  to 
George  Washington  as  the  father  of 
his  count  r.\.  one  difference,  bowever, 
being  that  when  revolution  was  de- 
cided on  George  Washington  was  on 
the  job  at  home.— Indianapolis  News. 


however,    doesn't    turn    away    any    wrath. — Fine 


A    soft    drink, 
Anwrica. 

ABOUT  the  only  thing  that  can  be  successfully  home-brewed  is  trouble  — 
Nash  ville.  Tennessean . 

WHATEVER  food  conditions  are  in  other  part-  of  Europe,   Kngland  will 
always  have  her  Irish  stew. — Columbia  Hi  cord. 

It  is  announced  that  hungrj    Europe  gets  rniie<l   States  food  by  mail. 
No  wonder  Europe  is  hungr>  ' — Philadelphia  North  An, ,,1,011. 

Judging  from  the  protests  against    prohibition,  the  aacestOEB  of  d 
Americans  came  over  in  schooners. — Columbia  Evenint  Alitsc  trian. 

Extraordinary  reversal  of  form:    Little  Im.js  *ho  ,,rriw  up  and  think 
that  teachers  ought  to  be  given  enough  to  live  on.-    .V,  .    V.,»  I 

The  problem  of  colored  unemployment   in  the  South   will    -,,01,  In    r. - 

lieved  by  the  demand  for  del, 
the   G.  o.  IV  Convention   at   Chi, 
— New    York    World. 

In  the  light  of  recent    events    we 
think  it  is  more  appropriate  10  r, 
to  a  certain  well-known  political  entity 
as    "The    Sliek     Man     of    Elirop, 

Columhia  Record. 

"French  Pretender  Enter-  Butter 
Trade."  according  to  a  head-line  and 
it  is  suspected  that  there  an  several 
pretender-  in  it  over  in  'hi-  country. 
— The  Labor  Ao,,  rican   Indianap* 

Prize-Winning  -■  a -Teai  m 

Miss;Ksteiia  m   Scharf  S3  Poplar 
Avenue,  Woodlawn,  Wheeling  v\    , 

teacher  in   the  Kit,  in,    School,  * 

the    fifth    week's    pri 

submitted: 

11 1<  ■  11  the  teachers  aim  lias  been, 
COST  them  what  it  maj 
OK  strength,  ami    patient 

and   health. 
LIVING  without  thought  of  self. 

w  1    have  been  a  faithful  1 
\  I  Kl )  much  Dion    i><   -aid  ' 
INCREASE  D  expenses  must 

met 
rvs   so  wi  can  keep  from  del 

The  fourth    week's   winner  b 

supplemental  >  in 

( 'ana, I.,      -     M  —    ',  --  .  i 

152   Old   Orchard    A\ 

Quebec,  Canada 

"  liter  four's  ears  in  ui 
fou 

c,i\ ,    $12  .",0  per  Milk 

who   scrubs   th< 

daj      meals     and    carfan 

ni>   pup-  • 
\\  her  with 


WHO'S    LOO\^     NOW?       , 

— Harding  in  the  Hrookhu  Eaole. 


AUSTRO-GERMAN   CRIES   TO   ENGLAND   FOR   HELP 


GERMANY'S  HYMN  OF  HATE  is  rapidly  being  tr 
posed  to  a  hymn  of  love  for  England  as  i1  is  heard  in 
German  appeals  to  British  sympathy  because  of  the 
French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  distrid  and,  more  particularly, 
in  outright  bids  for  British  cooperation  in  the  rebuilding  of 
Central  Europe.  "Save  Germany  to  save  Europe,  if  you  have 
ee,"  is  the  tenor  of  German  solicitation,  while  in  Austria, 
whence  British  observers  have  been  so  long  used  to  cries  of 
famished  despair,  pleas  for  help  are  now  based  on  the  ground  that 
England  will  thus  serve  her  own  best  interests.  Perhaps  the 
mosi  conspicuous  authority  in  the  new  German  band  of  pro- 
British  fraternizers  is  Captain  Persius,  famous  as  the  naval 
expert  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  during  the  war.  His  appeal  for 
"an  understanding  between  the  English  and  German  peoples" 
attracts  wider  attention  because  it  is  made  in  the  form  of  an 
article  contributed  [to  the  London  Daily  News,  which  reads  in 
pari  as  follows: 

"The  Anglo-German  cooperation  I  long  for  would  have,  in 
everj  respect,  a  most  peaceful  tendency.  The  German  nation 
wants  to  devote  itself  in  peace  to  the  reconstruction  of  its 
economic  life. 

"Will  the  English  people  support  Germany  in  her  endeavors? 
Will  the  English  realize  that  their  own  prosperity  depends  on  the 
productiveness  of  Germany,  that  a  vigorously  active  Germany 
would  mean  the  recovery  of  Europe,  and  thai  the  German  people 
can  not  work  hard  unless  food  and  raw  materials  are  assured  to 
them?  Very  few  English  people  have  any  idea  of  the  terrible 
misery  of  the  population  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 

"The  German  people  are  struggling  with  all  their  strength 
againsl  economic  disaster,  but  it  will  be  a  vain  struggle  and  will 
result  in  chaos  unless  help  comes  quickly.  If  Englishmen 
believe  they  can  gel  on  without  the  Continent  of  Europe  in 
their  economic  life,  then  they  need  not  worry  about  the  fate  of 


Germany,  but  no  experienced  politician  '-an  doubt  that  if  (,. 

many  collapses  not    only  will  Austria,  Hungary.  Bulgaria 
Poland  be  dragged  into  the  abyss,  but  France,  Italy,  and 
countries  with  them." 

Another   London   daily.    The    Times,    is    the   medium     > 
Austrian  appeal  for  British  aid  and  cooperation.     Its  author  i 
Herr  Julius  Meinl,  said  to  be  a  well-known  Austrian  industrials 
A\ho  during  the  war  "opposed  the  policy  of  Count  Czerni] 
did  his  best  to  bring  his  country  out  of  the  war  wht 
tunity  seemed  to  offer  in  1917."    In  the  view  of  this  info: 
the  Austrian  people  see  themselves   "surrounded   by  <: 
who  want  to  starve  and  ruin  them,"  and  as  they  find 
neighbors  so  hostile,  it  is  easy  to  "persuade  them  that  th< 
alternative  left  to  them  is  to  join  Germany."     As 
Germany  are  now  all  uncertain,  as  is  also  the  future, 
Britain  in  her  own  interests  ought  to  find  strong  allies  in  ( 
and  Eastern  Europe,  according  to  Herr  Meinl,  who  procc. 

"Her  natural  allies  are  the  Austrian  Succession  state-.    Y 
out  any  material  help  or  political  pressure,  solely  by  frii 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  way  of  financial,  commercial,  am 
traffic   organization,   an   understanding   can   easily   be   1m  ■ 
about  if  it  is  made  clear  to  them  that   the  conditions  of 
business   with     them    must   be    free   traffic,   if   not   free 
between  them,  and  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  ira 

"The  union  thus  formed  would  not  be  a  political  o 
would  be  much  stronger.     It   would  be  based  on  the  ecoi 
needs  of  all  these  countries,  which  can  not  live  under  the  pn 
system  of  government   control  with  its  logical  consequent 
closed  frontiers.     The  result  of  this  system  is  that  none  of 
countries  get  what  they  want  from  the  others.     The  little 
ness  that  is  left  is  done  between  the  governments.     The  f' 
consequence  is  that  the  continuous  haggling  over  the  nee< 
of  life  between  1  lie  government-  had-  to  accusations  0 


■ 

■  ^ 


\t  STR1  \  -   m  \<t:i;   PB  \i  i 

;■  Bare  a  ride,  sir?  " 

Musi        \  lenna). 


THE  THOUGHTF1  I.   MOTHER. 

M    rBBH    \i-ii.i\     to  her  children"*. — "  You  go  begging  to  Ho 
you  to  Sweden,  you  to   America     I  must   stop  at   home  to  work 
hungt  — Wiener  c  Vtenn  i 


AUSTRIA'S    PLIGHT   PICTURED    l\    VIENNA    CARTOONS. 
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ient  against   government,   and   finally    to    hostilities.     These 
criminations  have  already  started.'' 

There  are  only  two  alternatives  for  the  territories  of  the 
inner  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  in  the  judgment  of  Herr 
leinl,  who  points  them  out  .as  follows: 

"Either  free  traffic  in  those  territories  is  reestablished,  then 

ith  some  little  help  until  the  nexl    harvest  they   ml]   be  nol 

nly  self-supporting, 
may  be  even  ex- 
iting countries  with 

gard  to  foodstuffs.  Or 

,.!  present   system    of 

overnment   control 

ithin  these  countries, 

rul   of     blockade     be- 

jveen  them  is  main- 
lined—  then     produc- 

ion    of    all    kinds, 

specially    agricultural, 

ill  daily  decrease  in  all 

mm    countries,    busi- 

bss    will    gradually 

>me  to  a  standstill,  no 
vill   be   paid,   as 

ready  is  the  ease,  the 

riming  of  paper  money 

il!    have   to   be    con- 

oued;    tin's    will    lead 

>  war  between  the 
atee  and  to  war  he- 
men  town  and  coun- 
y,  and,  finally,  there 
ill  be  chaos  and  ruin. 

"Now  there  is  an 
pportunity  for  En- 
land  not  only  to  arrest 
hat  is  a  great  danger 

>  the  whole  world,  but 

>  insure  prosperity  for 

lis  part  of  Europe,  to  win  important   allies  for  the  future,  and 
•1   control  of  the  enormous  business  that   is  sure  to  develop." 


v        45- 
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UNDERFED  VIENNESE   CHILDREN  ON  THEIR    WAY   TO   SWEDEN 

They  receive  German  attentions  as  thej  stop  at  Merlin. 


ANGLO-FRENCH    FRICTION 

AXD  THEY  LIVED  HAPPY  EVER  AFTER  is  the  end- 
f-\     ing  written  by  certain  Paris  correspondents  to  the  episode 

^  -^-  of  friction  between  the  British  and  the  French  on 
ic  French  occupation  of  Rhine  cities,  which  resulted  in  a 
ipid-fire  exchange  of  notes  between  London  and  Paris  "with- 
al precedent  in  diplomatic  annals."  In  Paris  the  result  is  re- 
irded  as  a  "distinct  victory"  for  the  French  Government, 
•cording  to  some  reports,  but  others  indicate  that  the  present 
jreement  is  "on  the  surface  only."  While  the  Premiers  are 
•  id  .to  be  .-it  one  on  the  solidarity  of  the  alliance  and  the  neces- 
tj  of  enforcing  the  Treaty,  we  are  advised  that  "the  profound 
uestiona  which  gave  rise  to  the  disagreement  have  been  left 
"settled."  According  to  a  French  semiofficial  statement,  if 
U  German  troops  in  the  neutral  zone  are  reduced  to  the 
limber  of  effectives  permitted  by  the  original  decision  of  the 
upreme  Council,  the  French  ('.overnment  will  not  prolong  ils 
"ilitary  occupation.  Rul.it  is  stated,  the  knowledge  that  this 
duc'ion  has  been  made  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  Inter- 
Hied  Commission  to  ascertain.  It  is  repeated  that  the  German 
>wna  occupied  by  French  troops  were  all  occupied  for  the  same 
ttson,  namely,  to  make  Germany  respeel    the  articles  of  the 

''■'•at.\  that  she  had  violated.  What  is  more,  the  French  Gov- 
rnment  has  been  always  ready  to  evacuate  these  cities  as  soon 
s  tlic  Allies  had  forced  Germany  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of 
lie  Treat  \ . 

It  is  evident,  we  learn  in  Paris  dispatches,  that  at  the  San 
temo  Conference  of  the  Supreme  Council  the  French  C.overn- 
lenl  expects  to  see  a  new  and  tinner  enforcement  policy  of  the 
'veaty  adopted  by  the  Allies.  The  burning  issue  of  German 
isarmament  must  be  met.  and  we  are  told  that  the  French 
"""■    is  that    there  is  no  disarmament    in   leaving  Germany   her 


rifles  on  the  pledge  that  she  will  never  use  them  again,  and  that 
tin    best^waj  to  disarm   her  i-  to  take  her  rifles  away.     Com- 
menting on  England-  request   that  Fcano  yield  all  rigM  of  in- 
dividual action  in  the  enforcement  of  ih.  treatment,  "  Pertina 
Bays  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  thai  such  "contract-  are  not  of  tin-  l> 

world."      Much  a-  France  like-  her  Allies,  he 

bind  herself  for  generation-  never  to  lake  ans  move  with  respeel  t<- 

G<  rmanj    without    tin 
■  in-  consent  of  ot  hi  r 
nations.     It  rte.j 

that  \'r>  iie|i  official  cir- 
cles    were    ju-t     a-  |_-ijr- 

prized  at  the  i  rtn  mely 
friendly  tenor  of  the 
lai.  r  British  communi- 
cations a-  thej  had  I"  •  B 
at  ih.  brusknese  of 
i  ho-  pr<  ceding,  and 
wondered  «  hat  brought 
a  bou  i  'he  (j,  eided 
change.  Also,  it  i-  noted 
in  Pari>  thai  the  Lon- 
don 'I'm,,.-  asked  Pre- 
mier Lloyd  (;.  orge ques- 
tions in  a  way  that  . 
"implies  it  ha-  revela- 
tions lo  make  if  forced 
to  do  so,"  and,  coupled 
with  tin'-,  dispatches 
say,  i-  the  reminder 
that  certain  British  in- 
terests have  mat. rial 
advantages  in  view  in 
their  opposition  lo  France.  Some  cynical  observers  -cut  what 
O.  Henry  calls  "a  rift  in  the  loot."  as  they  connect  BUOh  reports 
with  the  remark  of  the  Paris  Matin  that: 

"If  Lloyd  George  persisted    in  hi-  intransigence,  it   maj   be 

assumed  that  he  saw  the  advantage  to  be  gained  bj  a  policy 
of  separation,  and  so  seized   the   first    opportunity    to   withdraw 

Greal  Britain  from  the  partnership  which  he  thought  -he  no 
longer  needed.  The  London  Times  asked  Lloyd  George 
whether  anything  he  said  to  the  German  charge  d'  Affaires  could 
have  encouraged  Berlin  in  her  resistance  to  France. 

"It  is  necessary  to  know  whether  the  English  capitalists  who 
have  formidable  interests  in  the  Ruhr  basin  are  not  supporting 
Hugo  Stinnes,  the  German  financier,  who  owns  a  large  pari  of 
the  mineral  rights  of  the  country  and  who  wa-  associated  with 
them  when  he  brought  pressure  to  hear  on  Berlin  to  -end  the 
Reichswehr  forces  against  the  Ruhr  worker-  Tic  English  boI- 
dier.  General  Malcolm,  also  appears  to  have  been  active  during 
the  ephemeral  reign  of  Dr.  Kapp  and  VOD  LuttwitB,  whiel 
regarded  with  singular  solicit  ud<  ." 

In  Berlin  before  the  National  Assemblj  .  press  dispatches  inform 
us.  Chancellor  Midler  declared  that  "military  action  in  the  Ruhr 
basin  is  about  io  come  io  an  end."  and  maintained  thai  a  demo- 
cratic Germany  was  possible  only  if  the  Franco-German  duel 

ceased    and    economic    collaboration    was    undertaken    seriously 
instead  of  being  merely  announced.     Tn  reviewing  -  vi  nts  in  the 
Ruhr  region,  the  Chancellor   pointed   out    that   in   the  confus 
following  the  Kapp  uprising,  the  Ruhr  workers  were  unabli 
recognize  whether  they  were  faced  by  loyal  or  disloyal  tnx 

and   he  explained    that  — 

"This  atmosphere  of  distrust   was  exploited  bj    Comn 
wire-pullers,  and,  instead  of  an  impressive  workers'  '- ■ 
then  gradually  came  into  existence  a  'Red'  army. 

"The  organized  worker-  returned  to  the  mines  and 
but  the  deluded  champions  of  Soviet  dictatorshi|  lined  in 

arms  and    w  etc   joined    by    the   rabbh    "1    th<     Ruhr  ana.   w 
only  desire  was  to  exploit  lawlessness      This 
when  the  German  Government   gave  permission  to  ih. 
to  march  into  tin   neutral  tone,  where  almost  th»   entin   popu- 
lation was  crying  for  relief  from  terrorism." 
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FRANCES   ENEMY   WITHIN   THE   GATE 

THE  "RED"  STREAK  in  French  Socialism  reveals  an 
"enemy  within  the  gate"  no  less  dangerous  than  the 
age-long  foe  beyond  the  Rhine.  Tims  ominously  some 
French  editors  refer  to  the  March  Strasbourg  Conference  of  the 
French  Socialist  party  which  ended  in  a  manner  thai  showed 
plainly  the  "revolutionary  tendency  of  the  majority."  After 
withdrawing  from  the  Second  [nternationale,  which  had  exprt  -■ 
i  faction  with  Bolshevism,  we  Learn  from  the  press,  the 
French  Socialist  parts  refused  to  join  the  Third  [nternationale, 
nized   by    Lenine   in    Moscow.     But   it   is  related   that   the 


["HE    NEW   SPIRIT   <»K  THE   TIMES. 
The  red  specter  of  Communism  rides  over  the  world. 

— A'<  belspalter  (Zurich). 

l>.iri\  decided  to  enter  negotiations  with  the  German  Indepen- 
dent Socialists  with  a  view  to  a  new  conference  of  the  parties 
interested  in  the  Third  [nternationale.  This  is  interpreted  as 
"a  clear  expression  of  sympathy  with  Bolshevism."  We  read 
further  thai  the  Congress,  which  lasted  several  days,  broughl 
out  clearly  the  divisions  within  the  French  Socialist  party  itself. 
.lean  Longuet,  a  grandson  of  Karl  Marx,  was  actually  "attacked 
for  moderation "  by  the  Communisl  Mr.  Loirol  and  was  reduced 
iding  with  the  leader  of  the  Right,  Mr.  Renaudel.  By  a  vote 
of  1,000  againsl  MM  the  dissenting  deputies  who  had  been 
the  Chamber  on  the  anti-Bolshevik  ticket  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  bosom  of  the  party.  A  motion  for  reconstruc- 
tion along  lines  of  class  warfare  was  carried  only  by  a  narrow 
majority.  Mr.  Daniel  Renoult  presented  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  for  the  future  organization  of  the  party  which  i  red 

illuminative  by  its  critics  and  is  reported  in  part  as  folio •• 

"The  French  Socialist  part  >  declares  the  Second  [nternationale 
comprises  onlj  a  fraction  of  the  Socialist  workingmen  of  the 
world.  Opposite  to  it  stand-  the  Third  [nternationale,  organ- 
ized in  March.  1919,  which  calls  for  a  clean-cut  program  of 
class  warfare.  This  [g  an  indispensable  principle  for  all  Socialist 
movements  and  all  Socialist  action. 

"To  this  new   Internationale  adhere  the  Russian  Bolsheviki, 

the   majority   of   the    Italian    Socialists,   and    various   factions   in 

Sweden.  Denmark,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Hungary,  America,  and 


Greal    Britain.     In  sympathy  with  the  German  indepe 
who.  since  1014.  have  remained  true  to  revolutionary  traditio 
French    Socialist    partv    declares   it    can    not    remain   in 
organization  where  Germanj    is  represented  only  1>>   Soc 
in  league  with  the  Kaiser,  of  counter-revolutionaries  like  P 
Scheidemann,  and  Gustav  Noske.     In  sympathy  with 
movements  for  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat.  w<  S<  e 
wish   to   proclaim  our  solidarity  with   the   Russian  revol 
More  than  ever  we  nov.    call  for: 

"1.  Direct  taxes  on  revenue  and  capital,  based  on  thi 
script  ion  of  fort  lines. 

"2.  Socialization  of  capitalistic  monopolies. 

".'5.  Organization  of    transportation   by   the  state  under 
direction  of  responsible  technicals. 

"4.  Municipal  control  over  the  lodging  problem." 

The  semiofficial  Paris   Temps  infers  from  the  results  of  I 
Strasbourg  Conference  the  futility  of  trying  to  negotiate 

the  Socialist   party,  for  those  who  pretend  to  direct  th 
movement   and   to   speak   in   the   name  of   the   "conscioui 
organized  proletariat.'-  i1  says,  are  outranked  by  the 
of  the  turbulent   minority.      The  only   result    i>   to   stir 
forces  of  disorder  and  anarchy.     What   a  lesson  for  polil 
who  imagine  that   "one  may  with  impunity  establish  .. 
vivendi  with  the  Bolsheviki."     An  immediate  instance  of  I 
Socialist  perfidy  appears  to  the  Temps  in  the  manifi 
Permanent   Administration  Committee  of  the  unified   So 
party  to  the  workers  of  France,  which  this  highly  imj 
organ  characterizes  as  "a  veritable  call  to  revolution/'     I 
pretext  of    studying  the  political  situation   in  countries 
than  France  the  manifesto  affirms  that  the  Allied  govern] 
are  equally  responsible  with  Prussian  militarism  for  th< 
outbreak  at  Berlin  because  "they  kepi  up  and  enforced  1': 
militarism  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  own  militarism   W 
they  might  the  more  successfully  stifle  the  breath  of  So 
throughout  the  world."      This  leads  the  Temps  to  say: 

"Is  it  not  beyond  belief  that  such  charge-  should  1" 
lated  by  the  very  persons  who  during  the  last  year  of  wai 
crying  for  'Peace  without  Victory,'  who  for  months  and 
strove  to  have  the  Internationale  of  the  Workers  interven<  . 
not  only  would  save  Germany  from   defeat    in   the  ci 
which   she   herself  was   responsible,   but   which   would    n: 
have  assured  the  continuance  at  Berlin  of  the  Imperial  and 
i a rist    Prussian   regime   in   all   its  might.      During  the  wai 
since  the  armistice  Prussian  militarism  has  had  no  more  r. 
aid   and    no    more    treacherous    accomplice    than    Interna 
Socialism,   which   has  constantly  opposed   victory  of  the 
victory  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  because  convinced  that 
tion  can  only  conic  from  defeat   and  because  it   is  r.ad.v 
as  yesterday   to  sacrifice  everything  to  revolution,  which 
supreme  aim  of  its  effort." 

The  Unified   Socialist    manifesto  affects    to  believe,   th.     / 
goes  on  to  say.  that  "the  victory  of  the  German  prohtari.. 
the    Kapp    uprising    was   a'    the    same    time   a    victorj    0 
common   principle  of  all  the  governments  of  western   Eui 
and  pro\  es  "  i  he  general  strike  is  the  weapon  of  triumphant 
lution  and  the  arm  that  smashes  the  forces  of  oppression  !■ 

down   upon   millions   of    workers."     It    strikes   the    7'. 
somewhat   puzzling  that   the  Socialist   party,  -<■  deeply  divid' 
in   itself  and   so   cluttered    with   contradictions  of  formula 
of    method,    should    pretend    to    organize    revolutionary    i 
among  the  French  "proletariat,"  but  nevertheless,  rema 
Temps: 

"Againsl    the  time  that    it   can   work  directly  on   French  - 
the  Socialist    partv    affirms  that  the  German  revolution  n 
allowed    to    develop   freely   and    that    there   must    be  oppos 

•with  th.'  maximum  of  efforl  againsl  any  enterprise  that  d 
or   indirectly,    plainly   «>r   subtly,   aims   to  bobter  up   th- 
beyond  the  Rhine.  .  .  .'     "It  depends  on  you.'  - 

manifesto  to  the  French  workers,  'that  the  general  staffs  of  I 
Allies  be  rendered  impotent    to  .\ecute  their  plans,  which 
prise  an  international    repression   of  the  German  revolution 
the  profit   of  international   reaction." 

Thi-  statement,  says  the  Temps,  is  "hateful   and  aiarm 
for    while    one    sees    the    Spartacisl    revolution    carried   on 
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extremist  German  troops  Led  and  managed  by  officers  of  the 
former  [mperial  Army,  the  unified  French  party  never  considers 
for  a  minute  that  the  situation  created  by  the  Communists  and 
the  Spartacists  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  is  of  a  nature  to  endanger 
the  guaranties  and  the  just  reparations  provided  for  France  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.     The  Temps  continues: 

"Small  concern  of  the  Socialists  is  it  that  we  should  be  cheated 

of  the  means  to  build  up  our  ruins  and  recreate  our  industries. 
All  they  have  at  heart  is  the  success  of  the  second  German  revo- 
lution, which  in  their  eyes  should  be  a  prelude  to  the  universal 
revolution.  It  is  of  no  interest  to  them  that  this  success  should 
be  founded  on  the  ruin  of  France  and  the  misery  of  her  people. 
According  to  Socialist  mentality  and  in  line  with  the  principles 
so  often  defended  at  meetings  of  the  extremists,  one  gathers 
that  it  i>  out  of  the  deepest  misery  itself  that  they  hope  for  the 
most  efficacious  proof  of  the  spirit  of  revolt." 


JAPANESE -GERMAN   COYNESS 

AS  "FRIENDLY  ENEMIES"  Germany  and  Japan  form  a 
I— V  puzzling  pair  in  the  judgment  of  some  Westerners  in  the 
-*■  -*-  Far  East,  especially  in  view  of  the  frequent  Japanese 
assertions  that  Japan  is  Britain's  firm  friend  and  ally,  and  her 
war-record  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact.  Thus  Japanese- 
German  psychology  seems  "all  very  Machiavellian"  to  the  Kobe 
Japan  Chronicle,  as  it  notes  the  reports  in  the  vernacular  press 
of  the  reception  of  the  Taiyo-maru,  the  first  Japanese  vessel 
to  enter  a  German  port  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  On 
entering  the  Elbe,  it  is  related,  the  whole  crew  of  the  Japanese 
vessel  appeared  on  deck  and  greeted  the  many  ferry-boa  I  - 
plying  on  the  river  by  waving  their  caps  in  order  to  sound  the 
German  sentiment  toward  the  Japanese.  Their  greetings  were 
returned  by  the  crowds  of  men  and  women  on  the  ferry-boats, 
who  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  At  Hamburg  officials  wel- 
comed the  arrivals  as  "Dear,  clever  Japanese,"  and  tho  the  town 
was  in  a  state  of  siege  and  the  Germans  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
having  foreigners  among  them,  "yet  the  entire  Japanese  crew 
was  permitted  to  land."  It  is  further  recited  that  the  Japanese 
captain,  who  also  was  hailed  as  "Dear  Japanese,"  found  the 
Germans  in  the  port  very  favorably  disposed  toward  him  and  his 
people,  and  "particularly  grateful  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
German  prisoners  had  been  treated  in  Japan."  This  account 
of  the  coy  rapprochement  of  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  is 
confirmed  by  a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Osaka  Asahi,  who 
reports  that  the  Germans  are  at  present  well  disposed  toward  the 
Japanese.  Nevertheless  they  are  still  wondering  why  Japan 
sided  with  the  Allies  in  the  war,  and  they  think  it  the  more 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Japan  had  adopted  the  German 
constitution  and  had  benefited  so  greatly  from  German  educa- 
tional and  scientific  leadership.  This  informant  speaks  also  of 
meeting  a  German  workman  in  the  Friedrichstrasse  who  said  to 
aim  that  tho  Japan  had  joined  the  Allies,  oblivious  of  the  favors 
received  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  that  event  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  which  should  be  forgotten  and  not  allowed  to  hamper 
relations  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  the  general  impression 
of  this  Asahi  correspondent  that  "everybody  in  German;  seems 
to  be  desirous  of  becoming  friendly  with  Japan." 

Among  indications  that  this  German  sentiment  is  reciprocated 
at  hast  in  some  Japanese  quarters,  The  Japan  Chronicle  points 

to  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Nihon  Tchi  'Peerless  in.lapan   . 

1>\  Dr.  Suehiro,  whom  it  denominates  as  an  "anti-Anglo-Saxon 
doctor."  The  question  of  greatest  importance  in  Dr.  Suehiro's 
eyes  is  what  diplomatic  attitude  Japan  should  take  toward 
Germany.  Should  reliance  be  placed  "entirely  and  exclusively 
on  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance."  or  should  efforts  be  made  to 
"cultivate1  German  friendship  side  by  side  with  an  alliance  with 
Britain"?     Dr.  Suehiro  proceeds: 

"The  world  hereafter  w  ill  be  the  world  of  Britain  and  America. 


America  is  possest  of  jth  thai  doi 

-lie  j-  lull  of  pride  and  self-conceit 

out  of  an  impending  defeat   and  enabled  Them 

victory,     ft   i-  evident   that   she  consider 

and  strongest  Power  in  the  world:   and  the  part 

in  connection  with  the  Shantung  i  will 

make  her  surplus  energy  fell  in  the  Far  Bast  in  fut 

being  the  case,  a  great  conflict  of   ini 

America  in  future  is  absolutely  inevitable,     in  tha  I 

believe  it  will  In   Germans    rather  'han  Britain  who  wi1 


\    G  \l. A    NIGHT   AT   THE   OPER  \ 

It'  Prance  follows  in  Russia's  footsteps. 

— Thr  Bystander  (London). 

ally   (supposing   the  Anglo-Japanese   Alliance   to   be  renewed) 
on  whom  Japan  can  place  the  more  reliance." 

Dr.  Suehiro  reminds  his  compatriots  that  there  are  not  a  few- 
points  on  which  "the  interests  of  Japan  coincide  with  thos  of 
Germany,"  and  he  specifies  first  that  — 

"It  will  be  in  the  common  inter,  sts  of  both  conn- 
on  the  so-called  freedom  of  the  seas.     It  is  true  that  the  naval 
authorities  and  many  men  of  learning  in  Japan  are  ap 
the  position  of  this  country  in  the  same  light  as  thai  of  Brit 
and  to  believe  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  ihis  country  as  well 
as  Britain  to  oppose  the  demand  for  freedom  of  th< 
this  is  a  serious  mistake.      Altho  Japan  is  a  maritime  Powi  r  like 
Britain,  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  particular!}  n< 
since  her  national  resources  are  such  as  tojprevenl    her  from 
wielding  a  greal  naval  force.     In  this  respect,  th( 
Japan  and  Germany  are  in  accord.     May  it   not  als 
advantage  of    both   these  nations    to    insist    on   the 
all  over  the   world     especially   with   reference   To   Britain   and 
America?     Both  Britain   ami  America  an 
territory  and  gnat  natural   res  5,  but    the  d 

fast  closed,  so  that  ihe  said  two  nations  may  moi 
benefits  thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  the  outer  world.     I 
circumstance-  where  are  Japan  and  German; 

her  colonies     to  find   an  outlet   for  their  i 

tion?     Where,  again,  are  the} 

trial  materials  from'.'      To  have  the  d  D  all  count! 

of  the  world  i-.  then,  a  matter  which  both  Japan  and  Gern 

placed,  as   thej     are   in    :lw    sanii  - 

against    Britain  and  America." 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


] 


AIR  TRAVEL  FOR  EVERYBODY 


From  "  The  AcropUno,"  Loudon. 

SMALLEST    AIRPLANE    l\    THE    WORLD. 
This  Italian  machini    th<   Ricci  Brothers'  triplane,  carries  a  pilot,  fuel  for  four  hours, 

nml    ;i    load   equal    to    its   own    weight. 


AN. "AERIAL  RUNABOUT"  thai  will  be  so  inexpensive 
l\  as  to  I"-  within  th<  reach  of  the  average  business  man 
«*■  A-  is  promised  by  Mr.  Frederick  Handley  Page,  of  London, 
designer  of  the  Bandley  Page  bomber  which  carried  fear  and 
bombs  into  Germany  during  the  war.  By  a  revolutionary  im- 
provement in  i  be  aero- 
foil, or  plane  construc- 
tion, resulting  from 
months  of  experiment, 
he  will  perhaps  make  fly- 
ing cheaper  than  travel 
by  rail  and  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  two-man 
airplane  with  a  wing- 
spread  of  bui  eight- 
een feet,  w  hich  ean  be 
propelled  by  a  motor 
<>t  twenty  -  five  horse- 
power. This  engine 
would  be  no  larger  than 
thai  r<  quired  for  a  large 
motor-cycle,  and  Mr. 
Bandley  Page  says  11 
would  drive  the  new 
plane  at  a  speed  of  110 
miles  per  hour.  Five 
hours'  fuel  -  supply 
would    be   carried,   and 

the  wings  would  be  so  mounted  that  the  machine  could  be 
easily  stored.  h  is  said  that  this  typo  of  "flyabout"  could 
h,  buill  for  SI ,250,  and  thai  in  it  one  could  fly  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York  and  still  have  a  little  gas  left  in  the 
tank.  Commercial  transportation  of  express  and  passengers 
w  ..ill, I  be  similarly  rev  - 
olutionized. 

Ai  ronaul  ical  engines 
having  been  broughl  to 
a  point  close  to  perfec- 
t ion  during  i be  w;ir.  Mr. 
Handley  Page  has  at- 
tacked the  pro'  in  of 
an  •  iiiei.  in  flj  ,ig  angle, 
since   il    is    woll    know  a 

1  liat    if    t  lie    w  ingS   ai 

designed  as  to  render 
the  greatest  efficiency 
at   high  In    ma- 

chine can  not  land  at  a 
low  speed,  «  hich  condi- 
tion is  quite  essential 
to  the  amateur  flier. 
The  new  invention 
makes  it  possible,  \\  i  are 
told  in  The  Aeroplane 
■  London  .  for  an  air- 
plam     to    take    the   air 

and  flj    under  proper  control  at  angles   which  the  present-day 
plane  could  not  mans  ■•  I  3ays  further: 

"Tho  one  has  known  for  som<    lime  thai   thesi    experiments 

e  in  pr •        one  does   uol   know   enough  aboul   the  details 

he  llandi.  j   Pa|  ..w  n  reputation 


i  whim. 


This  Miii,     ao      plant   recentlj  made  a  successful  landing  in   a   street     of  Oakland 
It      Slight  damagi   to  a  »ink'  prevented  it  from  rising  again,  as  had  been  planned 


as  a  prophet  of  its  success.  But  one  knows  enough  of  the  under- 
lying principles,  and  of  Mr.  Handley  Page  hints*  If,  to  say  that 
future  developments!  will  be  better  worth  watching  than  any- 
thing thai  has  happened  in  the  progress  of  aeronatics  since  the 

beginning  of  the  war 

"  Also  t  he  advantages  to  be  gained  by  his  system  may  not  work 

out  a>  well  as  expected. 
Hut  even  if  they  are 
only  half  what  the 
promise  to  be,  it  means 
practically  a  revolution 
in  aviation,  and  Very 
possibly  as  great  a 
change  in  human  trans- 
port as  was  produced 
in  turn  by  the  steam 
locomotive,  the  pneu- 
matic tire,  and  the 
automobile." 

The  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities of  this  inven- 
tion are  apparent  when 
it  is  realized  that  only 
one-third  of  the  power 
which  formerly  was  nec- 
essary to  drive  an  air- 
plane at  a  certain  speed 
is  now  required.  Thus, 
we  are  told,  there  will  he 
an  enormous  saving  iu 
fuel  .and  engines,  as  an 
•  ogine  placed  in  the  new  type  machine  need  be  only  one- 
third  the  horse-power  usually  required.  The  Handley  Page 
Company,  which  has  had  in  operation  passenger-carrying  and 
express-carrying  airplanes  between  London  and  Paris  and  London 
and  Brussels  for  several  months,  believes  it  will  now  be  possible 

to  carry  passenger-;  at 
one-fifth  the  former  rate. 
It  would  seem,  there- 
fore,   thai     commercial 

a  via  1  ion  has  r,  ached  the 

practicable  stage.  Even 
w  ith  their  bombing  type, 
the  a'oo\  c  companj  has 
curried  on  their  London- 
Paris  and  London-Brus- 
sels routes  four  thou- 
sand passengersand  fifty 
thousand  pound-  of  ex- 
press matter  since  8<  p- 
tember  without  an  acci- 
dent or  los».  traveling 
in  all  some  sii.tXH)  miles. 

This  100  per  cent,  effi- 
ciency record  leads  The 
Scie  n  /  ific  A  merican 
\eu  ^  ork  I  to  wonder 
why  we  Americans  can 
not  duplicate  it,  at  least 
in  the  mail-carrying  and  parcel-post  business.     And  it  adds: 

"This  air-service,  coupled  with  the  95  per  cent,  or  better  effi- 
ciency of  the  air-mail  service  in  this  country  which  has  saved 
the  Post-office  Department  many  thousands  of  dollars.,  would 
make  it  seem  as  tho  th<   Government  should  make  ihc  economic 
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nUutratlofift from  "The Scientific  Am*      i     M    i 

FIGURES    1-7:  PLANKS  OF   VIBRATION   OF  THE    VTINGS   "I     A    I'll. 

?'k;.  l.    The  different  planes  <>f  vibration  >>f  the  wings  on  each  side  of  a  bee  when  steering.     The  vibration  "( 

side  of  the  animal  than  <>"  the  Left  and  causes  a  swerving  toward  the  right.    Figs.  _'  ~  Bho*  thai  the  planes  of  \  Ibration  of  the  wingi 

the  figure  8)  and  their  positions  varj  according  as  they  haven  forward  motion  (Figs.  '±  and  s    a  hoverin    tiii:iii    i  ad  ;    <,r:,  backward  fl 

(Figs.  0  and  7).     G — direction  of  gravity;    u  -  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  upon  the  wing  while  beating     E     o  ati  i  ol  gravity. 


move  of  not  only  extending  its  first-class  mail  service  across  the 
continent,  as  it  has  recently  appropriated  $1,415,000  to-do,  hut 

also  of  starting  parcel-post  air-lines  as  well.  As  a  result  of  the 
new  discovery,  the  six  hundred  horse-power  bimotor  Thomas- 
Morse  machine,  instead  of  earning  1,500  pounds  of  mail  at  the 
rate  of  130  miles  an  hour,  can  be  made  to  transport  as  great  a 
load  as  does  the  huge  quadruple-motored  L.  W.  F.  twin-fuselage 
mail  plane  at  practically  the  same  speed.  Thus  invention  has 
made  possible  an  improved  mail  service  at  a  lower  cost,  the  same 
as,  fifty  years  ago,  the  editor  of  this  journal,  Alfred  Ely  Beach, 
introduced  the  rapid  urban  transportation  of  letters  through 
pneumatic  tubes,  thereby  saving  time  and  expense." 

Sportsmen's  airplanes,  some  of  them  of  tiny  proportions,  have 
made  then  appearance  this  spring,  without  waiting  for  Mr. 
Handley  Page's  invention.  Small  and  light,  and  capable  of 
being  landed  at  low  speed,  they  are  just  the  type  for  flitting 
about  the  country,  from  one  club  to  another.  Italy,  England, 
and  France  seemingly  are  trying  to  see  which  can  build  a  sport 
plane  with  the  smallest  wing-spread.  To  date  Italy  is  tin 
winner,  we  are  told.  The  wings  of  the  smallest  French  mono- 
plane are  only  thirteen  feet  across,  but  Italy  has  a  triplane 
only  eleven  and  one-half  feet  in  width.  "The  operation  of  one 
of  the  Italian  plaaies  requires  about  as  much  skill  as  the  attach- 
ment of  a  side-car  to  a  motor-cycle,"  says  Aeronautical  Engineer- 
ing (Xew  York);  "then  maximum  speed  is  fifty-nine  miles  per 
hour,  they  weigh  little  over  five  hundred  pounds,  and  carry 
fuel  for  a  two-hour  flight."  In  the  United  States  a  Xew  York 
corporation  has  developed  the  Butterfly,  which  is  the  smallest 
flying  craft  made  in  this  country.  It  is  a  monoplane,  and  its 
exceptional  points  are  its  first  cost  ($2,500),  its  low  operating 
expenses,  and  its  ability  to  land  in  a  restricted  area.  Its  wings 
and  ailerons  are  detachable,  and  many  of  its  parts  are  inter- 
changeable. This  "aerial  flivver"  weighs  about  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  has  a  maximum  speed  of  seventy  miles  per  hour. 
The  Ace  is  another  tiny  biplane  that  has  "arrived."'  THe  Sun 
and  New  York  Herald  says  that 
this  plane,  whose  picture  is  re- 
produced herewith,  is — 

"  A  compact  little  machine 
whose    wings    may  be  folded  so 

that  one  needs  a  space  only  ten 
feet  wide  to  'taxi'  down  the 
street.     The  Ace  weighs  only  six 

hundred  pounds  and  has  a  wing- 
spread  of  twenty-five  feet."  With 
a  landing   speed  of  thirty  miles 

an  hour,  a   run  of  only  sixty  feet 

is  required  to  bring  it  to  a  full 
stop. 

"Altho  the  demonstrator  said 
the  machine  would  laud  on 
any  roof  that  was  seventy-five 
feet  square,  the  assembled  auto- 
mobile-dealers were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  they  would 
rather   land    on    some   good    golf        A  ,i  1 1\..  i  pon  \  m,- 

links,  -_  <: 


HOW    INSECTS    STEIK 

DARTING  EITHER  AM)  THITHER,  changing  d 
tion  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  describing  the  most  com- 
plicated curves  and  spirals,  a  flying  in  itly 
has  at  its  disposal  a  mosl  effectiv  plant.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  the  .insect  steered  vrery  largely  by  shifting 
its  ballast,  throwing  its  abdomen  or  its  heavy  wing-covers  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  But  Dr.  F.  Stellwaag,  of  the  University 
of  Erlangen,  believes  that  his  experiments,  which  are  among 
the  most  recent  on  the  subject,  satisfactorily  show  thai  the 
steering  is  done  by  variation  of  wing-pressure.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  of  his  results  he  has  obtained  by  observing  flying  inaeota 
by  means  of  light  passing  through  a  shuttered  slit— a  method 
that  he  regards  as  belter  than  photography,  sine.-  the  insect  in 
flight  changes  position  -with  high  speed  and  will  not  Btay  in 
focus.  We  quote  and  condense  from  a  translation  of  Dr.  SteU- 
waag's  article  from  the  Biologisches  Centralblatt  (Leipzig  .  n 
for  The  Scientific  American  Monthly  \- ■•  Fork,  March  .  He 
writes: 

"'Weight  steering,'  if  I  ma;  press  myself,  operates  by 

means  of  a  change  of  equilibrium  due  to  a  shift  of  th< 
of  gravity.  Thus  it  is  to  be  supposed  thai  i  he  body  of  an  insect 
is  more  heavily  loaded  on  one  side  <>r  the  other  when  the  ab- 
domen  is  curved  toward  the  right  or  toward  the  left.  This  -<>rt 
of  steering  is  in  use  in  many  air-ships  by  means  of  a  sliding 
weight.  'Pressure  steering'  never  operates  through  weighl  ami 
may  be  even  regarded  theoretically    a>  being  witbo  _dit. 

The  more  rapid  the  motion  of  the  moving  body  the  greater 
amount  of  work  done  by  this  pressure  steering,  sine*   it  op<  rates 
by  the  capacity  for  work  of  the  secondarily  occasioned  air- 
pressure.     The  steering  of  water-crafl  and  air-crafl  comes  under 
this  head  of  pressure  steering  almost  without  exception." 

According  to  Jousset  de  Belles a  French  authority, 

direct  their  flight  entirely  by  weighl  steering,  but  Dr.  Stelhi 

tells  u>  thai    this   vi.  con- 

tradicted by  ■  on. 

He  himself  has  proved  thai  the 
wimr-eo\ .  rs    <>f    !■ 
by  pressure  steerii  | 
li/.ing  planes.     BD 

"Any    one    who    ha 
iust 

know-  thai  they  displ 
dinary  skill  in  stet  rii 
din 
stantly   from   the 

111    ease    1  ! 

plished  bj 

in  I   manner   simi 

taiiitd    by    maiiip 

rn  rudder 
of  air- 

PAl N       ERtST.VLIS         sw  Ml.nal.lv       tile 

n  Vx  .      4N  ith  which 
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HOW    THE    HOUSE    fS    Hi  il.T:    METHOD   OI    HWIMING  THE  DRY  EARTO  BETWEEN  WOODEN  SHUTTERINGS 


required  alteration  in  tin  steering  organ.  However,  I  was  never 
able  i<>  perceive  by  direel  observation  any  distinct  alteration  of 
tin  position  of  the  legs  and  abdomen  for  the  purpose  of  steer- 
ing. The  dragon-flj  readily  steers  itself  forward,  backward,  or 
ddewise  without  moving  its  iong  abdomen  for  an  instant,  altlio 
the  latter  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  rudder. 

After  manj  failures  and  after  overcoming  very  serious  diffi- 
culties.] have  succeeded  in  obtaining  during  the  last  few  years 
a  -cries  of  views  of  differenl  insects  l>>  humus  of  lighl  falling 
through  a  shuttered  slit.  In  no  case  have  I  been  able  to  observe 
a  change  of  position  in  the  abdomen  during  the  alteration  of  the 
direction." 

An  insect  steers,  therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Stellwaag,  qoI  by 
shifting  its  weight,  but  by  pressure,  and  he  believes  that  this  is 
exerted  h\  changing  the  angle  and  force  of  its  wing-beats.  Be 
explains: 

"During  rest  the  wing  of  an  insect  usually  presents  a  flal  sur- 
fac<  So  long,  however,  as  a  surface  is  uniformly  even  it  is  un- 
able i"  function  as  a  flying  surface;  for  when  it  beats  'low  award 
the  particles  of  air  are  oompresl  and  at  once  exert,  since  they 
immediately  seek  to  return  to  their  original  position.,  an  oppo- 
■ ' •  pressure  upon  the  under  side  which  maj  be  designated  as 
antiparallel  i"  the  original  direction  of  pressure,  and  ilii-  would 
only  In'  increased  l>>  the  increased  expenditure  of  energj  on  the 
part  <>r  the  insect.     However,  an  insect's  ndng  not  onh   .•-.., 

a  lifting  power  Imi  also  at   the  same  time  a  forward  impulse,  and 

this  occurs,  to  begin  with,  bj  means  of  the  varying  elasticity 
of  t  he  wing  surface. 

"During  the  ael  of  flighl  the  wing  constantly  attains  a  weak- 
formed  diagonal.  The  particles  of  air  struck  and  comprest  1>\ 
it  at  on  return  to  their  original  position  and  are  forced 

to  How  off  to  the  rear  beneath  the  sofl  rear  edge  of  the  wing.  In 
doing  tlii-  Mi.  \  exerl  a  forward  pressure  upon  the  wing  by 
means  of  which  the  entire  body  receives  a  more  or  less  power- 
ful Forward  impulse.  The  form  of  the  wing  surface  and  its 
physical  structure,  in  connection  with  the  rotation,  is  therefore 
an  indispensable  prerequisite  condition  tor  flight.  The  dainmed- 
up  air   Formed    beneath    the   downward    beating   wing  creates 

on  tic  underside  of  the  wing  a  pressure  which  constantly 
ad-    in    a    perpendicular   direction     to    the     various     portions    of 

i  he  surfa 

"In  all  these  cases  the  wings  on  both  -ides  heat  synchro- 
nously with  the  same  amplitude  and  in  the  same  plane  of 
vibration     and  the  body  retains  the  original  direction.     Hut  if 

oik    wini:   is  rotated   upward   in   such  a    manner  thai    it    empli 

more  of  the  upward  impulse  than  of  the  forward  impulse,  there 
takes  place  a  wavering  or  rotation  aboul  thai  side  of  tin   l ....  I . 
■  -  the  lesser  amount  of  forward  impulse.     Bow- 
i-o  possible  for  the  amplitude  of  the  wing  heat  on  i 


-nit  of  the  body  to  decrease  even  to  the  point  of  entirely  ceasing. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  body  inclines  toward  this 
side;  it  will  not  fall  to  the  ground,  since  'N-  wings  of  tin 
other  side  still  carry  it  forward,  but  it  will  instantly  de\iatc 
from  the  former  direction.  Through  the  fact  that  insects 
can  thus  make  other  movements  upon  each  side.  ih.\  an 
able  to  attain  a  quite  surprizing  degree  of  facility  in  tin 
alteration  of  direction  by  a  -kilful  combination  of  the  various 
Wing  heats. 

"The  paths  of  flight  pursued  by  a  honey-bee  and  a  th  an 
composed  of  various  kinds  of  movements,  now  a  section  <»l  a 
circle  is  described  in  which  the  head  goes  first  in  the  directioi 
of  the  movement,  and  now  the  insect  rapidly  turns  aside  from  th< 

original  direction  without  altering  the  position  of  the  bod}    with 

respect  to  space.     It  is  also  possible  for  rotary  movements  around 

the  point   of  Hie  abdomen  or  around   1  he   head  end  of  the  bodv 

to  take  place.  I  have  observed  similar  steering  movements  in 
numerous  other  Diptera,  in  Bymenoptera,  and  also  m  night 
moths.     Tlie  butterflies  thai  fly  by  day  are  less  .-kilful.     On  tin 

oilier  hand,  their  so-called  "creased'  path  of  tlight  can  undoubt- 
edly hi'  traced  to  the  imperfect  synchronism  of  the  two  wings. 
Kspecial  conditions  mark  the  tlight  of  beetles.  Forward  move- 
ment in  a  straight  line  appears  to  give  them  hut  little  difficulty. 

On  Hie  other  hand,  they  find  steering  to  one  -ide  made  difficult 
1»\  the  fact  that  the  wing-covers  obstruct  tin-  current  of  air. 
for  this  reason  hectics  tumble  toward  the  left  and  right,  a-  can 

he  readih  observed. 

"When  we  compare  i>  arious  insects  with  respect  to  their  steer- 
ing capacity  we  art    led   in  conclude  that   skill  in  flying  and  skill 

in  steering  are  closerj  connected,  whereas  skill  in  flying  and  the 

Form  of  the  l>od.\    do  not   exhibit    such  a  close  connection.      The 

greater  the  capacity   for  flight   tin    better  able  the  insect  i-  to 

steer. 

"I'ln   problem  of  steering  in  insects  is  closely  connected  with 

the  question  as  to  how  equilibrium   is  maintained  during  tlight. 

Among  the  great  number  of  flying  insects  onK  a  disappearing 

lew    pos-e-s   sialic   organs.      Tin-   i-    the   more   remarkable   -inc. 

ii  is  just  in  such  excellent  fliers  thai  the  maintenance  of  equilib- 
rium must  be  of  tin  greatest  importance. 

"My  ex  peri  men  t-  with  insects  which  lack  stain-  sensory  organs 
isp,  sphinx,  etc.]  have  proved  that  such  bisects  perceive  dis- 
turbances of  equilibrium  and  actively  return  to  the  position  of 
equilibrium  1>.\  means  of  pressure  -leering.  This  is  by  no  means 
singular,  since  the  orientation  of  animals  in  -pace  is  not  invari- 
ably accomplished   through  sialic  sensory  organs,  but   is  also 

assisted  by  the  sense  of  light.  Bethe  omitted  1o  lake  into  con- 
sideration in  his  experiments  that  there  arc  very  few  insects 
which  are  capable  of  hovering.     The  overwhelming  majority 

an  obliged  to  make  sudden  and  sometimes  rapid  wing-beat-  in 
onhr  i..  generate  an  effective  forward  impulse  and  upward 
impulsi ." 
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HOUSES   BUILT   OF   RAMMED   EARTH 

EARTH  AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL  is  no  novelty. 
Bricks  arc  baked  earth,  when  the  earth  happens  to  be 
clay;  adobe  is  unbaked  day,  dried  in  the  sun;  sods  are 
used  by  the  peasantry  of  some  countries  overseas  for  the  walls 
of  their  houses;  dugouts  in  banks  of  earth  were  familiar  to 
pioneers  in  the  western  United  Stales.  But  ordinary  earth, 
such  as  one  may  find  in  a  Held,  would  seem  to  be  something  new 
us  an  aid  to  housing.  In  the  form  known  as  "pise"  or  "cob," 
however,  it  was  used  long  ago  in  Europe,  and  it  is  now  Buggi 

st.  Louis  architect,  Thomas  Crane  Young, 
that  it  may  be  a  factor  in  solving  the  problem  of 
inexpensive  building  here,  for  cottages  at  least. 
i'hi  earth  is  employed  just  as  concrete  is— rammed 
molds  of  frame  and  boards,  which  are  after- 
ward removed,  leaving  a  hard  wall.  For  moist 
donates  the  walls  would  require  waterproofing, 
»f  course.  Mr.  Young  writes  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  tho  following  discussion  of  the 
[lousing  question,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  this  use 
>f  earthen  construction.     We  read: 


"Adobe  i-  isfa  word  fi  r).     It  is 

nothing  Inn  air-dried  brick,  weatherproofed  with  p  and 

traveler  in  Mexico  or  California  ■ 
ar<  as  1"  a  ul  iful  we  product  in  I 

"  Man-  it    plan-  for  -mall  <    ■  of  1  bi    • 

American    1;  i"     i  a   ■     b<  i  a    d<  \  i  loped    ! 

Shipping  Board  and  al 

have  proved  too  costlj    to  build,  common 

standpoint,  some  n<  •■•■  l  in 

which  every  superfluou  ■  inch  of  an 

featun   must  \»  eliminated.     Other  possible  economi< 

be  found  in  new  pi 

methods.      Some      ,  .  Mr.   E( 


"What  has  blocked  the  progress  of  every  hous- 
ing project,  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in   Europe, 

the  hard  fact  that  under  present  prices  of  labor 
uid  commonly  used  materials,  it  has  proved  im- 
possible to  build  even  the  smallest  and  most 
modest  six-room  cottage  for  a  sum  which,  with  the 
tost  of  the  necessary  land,  would  make  the  total 
tment  for  a  home  economically  possible  for 
the  ordinary  workman  or  moderately  salaried  in- 
dividual. I  louses  which  five  years  ago  could  easily 
ie  built  for  $4,000  or  $5,000  will  now  cost  $S.OOO 
►r  110,000. 

"A  Congressional  committee,  reporting  on  the 
war-housing  activities  of  theUniled  States  Housing 
Corporation,  states:  'Single  houses  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  cost  .$7,263.     The   average  for  all   houses 

{5,673.78.'  It  is  not  staled  whether  these  houses  represent 
tmplete  house  or  whether  such  necessary  items  as  weather- 
stripping,  electric  fixtures,  sidewalks,  etc.,  were  omitted.  Prob- 
ablj  no  profit- for  the  contractor  nor  cost,  of  architectural  service 
uas  included  in  these  figures.  And  since  the  time  when  these 
houses  were  constructed   the  cost    of  building  lias  advanced 

>l\   as  much  as  2o  per  cent 

"Il  can  readily  be  seen  that  to  pay  rent  or  to  own  this  home 

cupant  should  have  an  income  of  at  hast  $3,500  per  year. 

At  $1  per  hour  and  working  eight  hours  a  day  for  three  hundred 

days  a   year,  one  could  earn  only  $2,400,  which   is  inadequate 

me  for  above  basis  of  cost  for  rent. 

"So   far   as    one    can    learn,    every    new    housing    project    yet 

planned   or   constructed    either   in    this   country    or   in    Europe 

has  been  based  on  some  form  of  tenement   or  the  traditional 

tory-and-a-half   cottage,    usually   containing    five   or   six   rooms 

mil  constructed   in   the  customary  way  of  either  brick,   hollow 

ile,  or  wood.      It   would  seem,  therefore,  if  it    i-  possible  to 

beat  the  building  game  il  will  be  necessary  to  evolve  an  entirely 

new  type  of  bouse  or  find  some  cheaper  material  as  a  substitute. 

It    might    be    possible    to    evolve    the    former    if    architects    and 

builders  could  rid  themselves  of  tradition  and  study  the  matter 

'ho  isolated   in  a.  country  without  the  usual  facilities  of  oh  ili- 

'.ation  and  depend  only  upon  their  ingenuity  and  the  materials 

which  nature  locally  provides. 
"In  this  way  the  Eskimo  invented  a  cheap  and  comfortable 

ilwelling  built  of  ice;    so  did  tin-  early  settlers  in  this  country. 

who  built  Of  logs;    and   the  early  Spaniards  and    Indians  of  our 

Western  States,  who  built  of  unbaked  clay,  or  adobe.  There  are 
dninda.nl  examples  of  those  earth  dwellings  in  our  own  country 

which  compare  favorably  with  the«usual  forms  of  construction  for 
lurability,  looks,  and  comfort.  The  mission  buildings  in  Cali- 
ornia  are  o<  astruoted  of  this.material,  as  well  as  many  dwellings 

-nil  in  use  after  more  than  a  century  of  wear.  In  this  connection. 
»ne  wonders  why  no  one  thought  to  construct,  our  war-oanton- 
aents  and  barracks  of  this  material  instead  of  the  unsightly, 
incomfortable,  and  costly  wooden  shacks  universally  used. 


:  i  >i  the  0    B.  v  bj  t  to   n 

HOUSE    BUILT   OP    RAMMED   CLAY    AND    STRAW. 


from   his  concrete  house,   but    SO  far  all   form-  of  conctt  U    1 

proved  as  costly  at  least  as  other  form-  of  masonry. 

"A  recent  number  of  i  he  London  Sphert  calls  attentii 
old  form  of  masonry  called  'pise'  or  'cob.'  the  use  of  which  in 
housing  projects  is  now  being  considered  in  England  and  might 
be  equally  well  applied  to  this  country  as  an  i  sub- 

stitute.    The  picturesque  cottage  in  the  illustration  i>  of  this 
construction. 

"Sturgis's  Dictionary   of  Architecture  and  Building 
it  thus:    'A  cheap  masonry  of  compresl  earth.     The  most  suit- 
able solid  for  the  purpose  is  clayey,  somewhat  sandy  Id* 
vegetable  earth.     It  is  mixed  with  stra\*  or  baj   to  pn 
from  cracking  when  it  dries.     The  •wall  is  built  in  •  by 

means  of  a   movable  frame  about    three  fee!    high  and   ' 
long,  the  two  side-  of  which  are  of  board-  >-k- 

i i «  SS  of  the  wall.      This  frame  is  placed  on  tin    wall  and  1  • 
the  sides  of  the  earth   i-  rammed  or  beaten   in   tour-inch  la\ 
Winn  t  hi-  sort  of  box  i-  full  it  is  taken  apart  and  -.  t  up  in: 
place     in  some  pan-  of  Prance  hous<  - 
built  of  "pise."  ' 

"  The  Spin  ,-,  states:     'The  earth  hard<  ns  to  an  astonishing 
lent  in  the  process  of  dry  ing  off;  so  mucl 

difficult    to  bore  into   it    with    an    auger.    .    .    . 

of  the  pise  wall  can  be  color-washed  or  treated  in  V8J 

Spraying  with  hot  liquid  tar  ha-  been  tried 

natural  wall  weal  hers  in  course  of  time  to  a  \  cry  attra  'or, 

and  the  outer  surface  it-elf  withstands  ordinary  n 

bad  weather." 

"When  properly  waterproofed,  tl 
earthen   buildings  should    not    stand   on.-  i  lie 
other,   and   certainly   our  varii 

than  that  of  the  British  Islands  or  of  Frai 

"At  my  suggestion  a  firm  of  t> 
agreed  i>>  make  a  few  experiment 
masomw  of  this  sort,  which  should  prove  much  <■) 
other,  because  it  can  be  made  by  oomn 

material  found  in  neai'K    «  \  er\    eommunit 


r 
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THE   WILDERNESS   AS  A  TEACHER 


AX  ADVENTURE  IN  CIVILIZATION  mighl   have  been 

/-\      the  title  of  an  artist's  book  which  records  his  life  in  the 

■*■     -*-  wilderness.     To  prove  this,  as   he  says,   "a  man   has 

only  to  leave  all  thai   by  which  we  to-day  estimate  culture  to 

realize  thai  all  of  his  own  civilization  goes  with  him  right  to  tho 


poverty  or  the  wealth  of  the  few  or  i  he  millions,  nor  by  monarchy, 
republicanism,  or  even  freedom,  nor  '  y  wh<  ther  we  work  with 
hands  or  levers;  bul  by  the  final  fn  "1  of  all  these,  thai  imperish- 
able record  of  the  human  spirit,  Art."  Mr.  Kent's  book, 
recently  published,  is  called  "Wilderness,"  and  is  a  "journal  or 
quiet  adventure  in  Alaska."  In  the  introduction 
written  by  Dorothy  Canfield,  the  author  is  sketched  in 
rapid  strokes: 


from  "\\iii 

THE    BO'S    T  VI  '.NT   BY   THE    WILDERN] 

"The  least  manifestation  of  thai  which  is  thought  to  be  typical  cruelty  ol 

his  whole  nature." 


backwoods,  and  lives  there  with  him  refined  and  undiminished 
by  the  hardships  there."  It  is  perhaps  the  adventure  of  Thoreau, 
onlj  tried  in  a  genuine  wilderness  where  nature  makes  no  com- 
promises. Mr.  Rockwell  Kent,  the  American  painter,  went  to 
Uaska,  taking  only  his  little  boj  and  a  Swedish  friend  to  aid 
in  the  work  of  living  where  each  step  taken  was  literallj  on 
ground  untrodden  1>\  human  foot.  He  went  there  to  paint, 
if  the  mere  problem  of  lr  ve  time  for  anything  bu1  just 

solving  that.     He  buill  his  cabin,  made  his  own  food,  and  fire. 
II-  I  to  himself  that  "civilization  is  uo1  measured  l>.\  the 


"There  are  only  i  liree  human  characters  in  I  his  quiet, 
intense  record,  all  of  them  significant  and  vital.  First 
of  them  is  the  artist  himself,  who  in  these  notes,  writ- 
ten originally  for  the  eyes  of  his  intimates  only,  speaks 
out  with  a  free  unself -consciousness  as  rare  in  our  mod- 
ern world  as  the  virgin  solitude  of  the  island  where  ha 
lived.  Here  is  the  artist  at  work,  creating,  as  Henrj 
James  s;ii,|  he  could  not  be  shown;  the  artist,  thai  is, 
a  man  violently  alive,  full-blooded  and  fine,  fierce  and 
pure,  arrogant  and  tender,  with  an  elate,  boastful, 
well-founded  certainty  of  his  strength,  rejoicing  in  his 
work,  in  Ins  son.  in  his  friend,  in  the  whole  \  isjhl, 
world,  and  mosl  of  all  in  himself  and  his  own  vigorous 
possibilities  \'"v  good,  evil,  and  creative  work.*' 

The  draw  ings  illustrating  the  hook  have  be<  d  likened 
to  Blake,  and  we  find  thai  Blake's  poems  wenl  along  in 
the  baggagt .  So  did  Nietzsche,  and  "  Willie] m  M»  is 
and  the  "Iliad."  together  with  fairy-tales  and  A 
Literary  History  of  Ireland."  The  journey  was  per- 
haps more  an  adventure  for  the  boy  of  turn 
who  shared  it  with  his  father.  In  the  course  of  the 
narrative  the  painter  pulls  himself  up  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  "it's  time  something  were  again  said  about 
young  Rockwell,  who  is  the  real,  live,  crowning  beauty 
of  tlie  community": 

"Weeks  have  passed  since  I  lasl  recorded  his  fresh 
delight   in  everything  here.     It    is    the   same   to-day. 
For    hours   he   plays  alone  out  of   doors.      Now  la 
animal   crawling  on   all   fours  along  the  trunk  of  . 
that     I    have    felled,    going   out    upon    its    horizontal 
branches  as  the   porcupines  do.  biding  himself  in  thi 
foliage,  and  growling  fiercely — hours  long,  i: 
while   the    foolish   goats    flee  in    terror    and    the    f< 
race    wildly    up   and   down    the    extent    of    their    ei 
Again  la's  ;i  browsing  creature  eating  the  spruce  n<  edh 
with   decided    nlish      doing  it  Truly  h< 

lives  the  pari   he  plays  when   i  •  of  his  beli 

wild  creatures.      Then  he  tears  up  and  down  thek 
mounted  like  a  four-j  ear-old  kid  on  a  stick  horse, 
Lng  as  loud  as  he  can,  going  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
racing  the  swell  as  it  mounts  the  slope.     And  presently 
I   capture  him  for  his  end  of  the  saw.     At  thai  he  u< 
longer  knows  fatigue     he's  as  good  as  a  man.    Il>  nalh 

'       never    tires,   and    the    work    goes   on    with  a  fine,  joflj 

good  will  thai  makes  of  tin  hardest  chore  one  of  tin 
da.\  's  pleasures.  Rockwell  is  lonely  at  times:  bul  if  he  t<  lis  m< 
he'd  like  somebody  to  play  with  he's  -are  to  add  in  the  samt 
breath,  'Ah,  well,  never  mind.' 

"I  don't  know  how  such  a  haphazard  education  if  continued 
would  lit  him  for  participation  in  the  'practical'  affairs  of  life. 
Hut  I  am  convinced  thai  if  all  the  little  beauties  of  spirit  that 
can  now  be  seen  budding  could  be  allowed  free,  clean  growth, 
quite  awa.v  from  the  l>rutal  hand  of  mass  influences,  we'd  hav< 
nothing  less  than  the  full  and  perfect  flowering  of  a  human 
soul:  and  in  our  reachings  toward  supermanhood  none  can  d< 
more. 

"Here,  as  an  example,  is  an  achievement  of  his  imagination 
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lat  it  is  hard  to  picture  as  surviving  long  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 

ohool.     Rockwell,  for  two  or  three  years  has  called  him- 

|f  the  'mother  of  all  things.'     It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech  with 

m  but  an  attitude  toward  life.     If  it  were  the  creed  of  a  great 

and  i'  could  be — the  discerning  critic;   might  discover  it 

of  tin    profoundest  significance  in  modern  thought.     In 

ble  Rockwell  it   is  of  one  piece  with  his  whole  spirit   which 

itself  in  his  love  for  all  animals,  the  fiercest   to  the 

ildest,  and  for  all  growing  lliings.     The  least  manifestation  of 

at  which  is  thought  to  be  typical  cruelty  of  boys  outrages  his 

nature. 

i  am  far  from  believing  Rockwell  to  be  a  unique  example  of 

jldhood.     1    think    that    while    cruelty    appears    uppermost 

boys  herd  together,  the  love  of  animals  is  no 

Laracteristic of  many  sensitive  children.     But 

this   I   am  certain — that  nothing  will   make    a 

;ld  more  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  mob  child 

an  this  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful  altitude 

some  children  toward  life.     In  considering  the 

n  of  a  child  and  weighing  what  is  to  be 

ined  or  lost  by  one  system  or  another  1  am  in- 

1 1<  ( 1  to  think  that  no  gain  can  outweigh  the  loss 

a  child  of  its  loving,  non-predatory  impulses." 

\\  hen  the  adventure  was  about  to  end  we  find 
e  artist  casting  up  its  account  to  him,  and  again 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  boy : 

"It  rains  and  storms.  But  to-day  we  repaired 
e  engine  and  we're  ready  to  start  for  Seward 
ion  it  clears.  Above  every  other  thought  now 
the  sad  realization  that  our  days  on  this  beloved 
and  are  nearing  the  end.  What  is  it  that  endears 
so  to  a  man  near  forty  and  a  little  boy  of  nine? 
e  have  such  widely  different  outlooks  upon  life, 
may  be  that  Alaska  stands  midway  between  us, 
id  that  I,  turning  backward  from  the  crowded 
nld  that  I  have  known  and  learned  to  fear,  meet 
x'kwell  in  his  forward  march  from  nothing — to 
is.  If  that  be  so  we  have  met  only  for  a  mo- 
■nt  for  such  perfect  sympathy.  His  love  will 
ss  on  from  this  and  mine  will  grow  dissatisfied 
d  wander  still.  But  I  think  it's  otherwise.  It 
?ms  that  wo  have  both  together  by  chance  turned 
it  of  the  beaten,  crowded  way  and  come  to  stand  face  to  face 
th  that  infinite  and  unfathomable  thing  which  is  the  wilder- 
ss;  and  heie  we  have  found  ours,  his — for  the  wilderness  is 
thing  else.  It  is  a  kind  of  living  mirror  that  gives  back  as  its 
•  n  all,  and  only  all,  that  the  imagination  of  a  man  brings  to 
It  is  that  which  we  believe  it  to  be.  So  here  we  have  stood, 
■  two,  and  if  wo  have  not  shuddered  at  the  emptiness  of  the 
and  fled  from  its  loneliness,  it  is  because  of  the  wealth 

our  own  souls  that  filled  the  void  with  imagery,  warmed  it, 
dgave  it   speech  and   understanding.     This  vast,   wild  land 

have  made  a  child's  world  and  a  man's. 
"I  know  nothing  in  all  life  more  beautiful  than  the  perfect 
lief  of  Rockwell  in  his  Paradise  here.  Unopposed,  his  romance 
a  kindled  even-  object  on  the  homestead;  so  that  now  for 
nirs  he  can  steal  about  in  the  forest,  on  the  beach,  along  the 
ke — in  absolute  contentment,  for  it  is  wonderland  itself. 
"  'King's  road,'  the  'Giant's  path'  where  stand  the  gummy 
m-pound  butter-tree'  and  all  the  giants  with  whom  Sir  Lance- 
1  must  joust,  the  magpie's  grave  marked  with  a  cross,  the 
•it's  cave,  the  marvelous  frozen  stream;  those  strange  wild 
ople,  the  Treaps,  who  visit  these  shores  occasionally  to  hunt 
e  white  man  for  his  skin  as  the  white  man  has  hunted  their 
W  animals;  rain-bears  and  wildcat-eaters — appalling  animals 
at  inhabit  the  dark  woods  but  are  good  friends  to  Rockwell. 
Wy  log  and  rotten  stump,  the  gnarled  trees,  with  or  without 
utter,'  every  mound  and  path,  the  rocks,  the  streams,  each 
a  being  in  itself;  and  with  those  most  living  goats,  and  the 
llhant  magpies,  tin-  pretty,  little,  dingy  sparrows,  the  glorious 
id  virtuous  porcupines,  the  black  crows,  the  great  and  noble 
gle,  the  rare  spider  and  the  rarer  fly,  and  the  wonderful. 
rong,  sleek  otters  that  leap  in  sport  through  the  snow  atid 
ast  down-hill,  they  make  a  world  of  romance  that  has  thrilled 
ie  little  b03  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul.  To  live  here,  to 
cumulate  about  him  more  and  more  animals  and  shelter  them 
»m  harm,  to  live  forever  or.  if  he  must,  grow  old,  and  very  old; 
iv  marry — not  a  Seward  girl,  but  one  more  beautiful — or  an 
dianl — here  raise  agreal  family — and  here  die.  That  now  is 
e  ideal  of  little  Rockwell.  And  if  we,  his  family,  all  of  us, 
>uld  count  we  must  conn-  here  to  him  where  with  patriarchal 
(guificence  and  dignity  he  will  care  for  us." 


CHALLENGING  THE  COLLEGE  VACATION 

TIIK  COLLEGE  3T1  DEN1 
i|y  charged  witl  og,  but, 

his  long  vacation  put-  him  in 
is   agitating    the    subject,    tho    i>    .; 

Stokes  shows  by  summer-vaca  j*  rind 

grown  in  a  century  from  42  to   ]')•"<  ■  'iting  up  o 

vacations,  the  college  suspends  its  wort  IS  and 

if  Sundays  ar<  counted  it  makes  L86.     "'' 
been  going  up  for  many  ;  • 


"  FIRE- WOOD." 

Once  when  young  Rockwell  was  "  bad  "  and  refused  to  learn  his  lessons  he  was  pun- 
ished by  being  denied  his  place  at  the  >a\v. 


(New  Haven),  "and  now  covers  just  half  of  the  calendar  year." 
It  sees,  however,  two  sides  to  the  vacation  question: 

"Those  who  hold  to  the  present  plan   base   their  argumei 
largely  on  the  better  opportunity  for  self-help  by  students  in 
a  long  vacation  and  the  admitted  necessity  for  oomph  te  mental 
relaxation  for  the  Faculty  after    the  grueling  teaching  ; 
well  as  for  a  long  and   unbroken  period  of  leisure  for  faculty 
research.     On  behalf  of  the  shortened  year  the  argun 
much  more  work  should  be  asked  of  the  students  than  i~  now 
demanded  and  that  if  the  public  schools  i  rlier  in 

fall,  the  Universitj  certainly  can  do  so.     Thosi    wh< 
point  of  view  feel  that  American  education  i-  softening  all  a) 
the  line  and  that  more  work  by  the  college  student  would  1 
for  him." 

Conflicting  interests,  each  of  importance  .  i  nt<  c 
tlement  of  the  question,  adds  Th    Weekly,  "into  -   to  tho 

faculty  and  parents  of  undergraduates  alike"; 

"Whereas,  the  old-fashioned  college  profess 
ter  of  several  scholarly  trades,  to-day  he  may  with  difficulty 
master   part    of  one.      The   \arious   fields  of   human   know]. 
have  been  divided  into  minute  segments,  each  of  which  n< 
to  be  cultivated  intensely.     The  boundaries  of  kno 
further  away,  and  those  who  essaj   t<>  explore  them  n<' 
for  long  intellectual  journeys.     So  the  leisure  time  in  th< 
of  a  year  becomes  of  priceless  value  to  1  he  university  - 
or  scholar  who  has  set  before  himself  some  major  life-end  it 

world  of  his  choosing.     Brief  periods  between  c  i 

are  of  no  use  whatever;    it   is  onh    by  long  and  unintemi] 

concentration   that    anything  worth   d  an   be   i 

summer  \  acation,  to  this  group  of  universitj  scholars 

necessity,  if  he  is  to  do  anything  outside  <>(  teaching.     Tl 

pace  of  tlie  uni\  ersity  year,  the  greater  d<  mands  Iron 

work,  the  larger  number  of  students 

more  complicated  organization  of  the  place     all  tend  to 

the  old-fashioned  college  year  from  one  of  comparative  1- 

a  good  deal  of  a  scramble  to  keep  at  I  the  rush  of  1. 

and  college  events;    in  oonsequej  u.od«rn  faeuk 
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has  only  bis  summers  to  do  his  personal  study  and  writing  in. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  universally  true,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
i  rue  l  •>  make  it  a  matter  of  greal  seriousness  how  far  the  present 
summer  vacation  should  be  cropped  for  this  productive  type  of 
teacher.  A  university  must  be  a  body  of  intellectual  men.  the 
besl  of  whom  arc  gi\  ing  to  the  world  the  fruit  of  hard  intellectual 
labor,  largely  done  when  the  routine  demands  of  the  year  are 
over." 

BARRIE   IN   A  "DEVASTATING"   BALLET 

ENGLISH    SOCIETY    has    been    "devastated"    by    the 
Russian  ballet  to  such  an  extenl  thai  Barrie  lias  turned 
his  "Peter  Pan"  fancies  loose  and  made  a  new  satire. 
Its  plot  is  laid  in  another  "Never-never  Land,"  tho  its  supposed 

scene  is  one  of  the  stately  homes  of  Britain.  The  ballet  has 
found  its  most  enthusiastic-  supporl  in  the  British  capital,  run- 
ning there  month  on  end,  and  this  fact,  together  with  tin  more 
romantic  one  of  pn>\  idinga  ne"W  part  for  the  fascinating  Madame 
Karsavina,  lias  stirred  in  the  susceptible  playwright  one  of  his 
most  hilarious  moods.  The  outcome  is  the  same  commingling 
Of  t  be  real  and  1  he  make-believe  world  as  was  "Peter  Pan."  "  Not 
only  have  the  wall-papers  of  the  stately  home  'gone  a  little 
queer,'  owing  to  the  disturbing  visit  of  a  prima  ballerina  assoluta," 
says  one  account,  "the  Church,  too,  is  singularly  affected  with 
complaisance.  The  clergyman  who  pops  in  to  unite  by  a 
Scottish  ceremony  the  young  peer  and  the  devastating  Karissima 
acci  pts  withoul  demur  the  bride's  responses  exprest  by  her  toe- 
tips."  With  a  title  as  commonplace  as  a  police-court  report 
Barrie  writes  'The  Truth  About  the  Russian  Dancers,"  and 
"probably  nobody  but  Sir  James  could  have  found  it  out," 
says  the  critic  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  who  goes  on  to 
unfold: 

"  Russian  dancers  are  just  the  same  in  real  life  as  on  the  stage. 
They  can  only  with  great  difficulty  walk  excepl  on  their  toes, 
and  they  can  not  speak  either  Pussian  or  anything  else.  The\ 
can  only  express  themselves  by  dancing.  Further,  they  are  all 
made,  it  seems,  by  their  maestro;  the  process  of  manufacture 
we  are  not  allowed  lo  learn,  but  we  hear  that  it  in\  ol\  es  the  use 
of  chisels  and  putty.  All  these  things  are  apt  to  prove  rather 
upsetting  in  the  stately  homes  of  England;  and  so  when  Lord 
I  •  . .  brings  the  lovely  Karissima  to  stay,  and  it  turns  out  that 
he  wants  to  marry  her.  he  meets  with  decided  opposition  from 
his  uncle,  the  lion.  Hill,  and  his  mother.  The  uncle,  indeed,  so 
far   forgets    the   courtesy   due   to   a.  guest   that    his   nephew    finds 

him    (o)    surreptitiously    slipping    poison     into    her   coffee,    (b) 

shooting  at  her  from  behind  a  hedge,  and  (c)  trying  to  push  her 
down  a  well.  LadyVere  does  not  Carry  her  disapprobation  to 
such  lengths,  and  when  she  finds  that  her  refusal  lo  give  her 
blessing  to  the  match  is  likely  to  drive  Karissima  to  the  Russian 

Ballel  equivalent  of  suicide,  she  relents.  They  are  married 
(and  the  bride's  met  lion'  of  saying  '1  will'  greatly  surpri/.es 
the  clergyman,  but  when  things  are  explained  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied      for,    as    he   says,    he    has    'seen    'em    in    London').       An 

hour  later  the  maestro  arrives  with  a  large  black  bag,  and  dis- 
appears nito  the  bridal  chamber— whence  in  a' few  minutes  the 
bride  ei  ivith  a  baby.      Meanwhile  the  sinister   Uncle  Bill 

spies  on  the  maestro,  and  reaps  the  reward;  for  a  door  is  slammed 
as   he   peeps   round   it.   and  his  head  remains  on   the  wrong  side 

Ha Pi.       •  'o     magnanimously      repairs    him.     and     he 

profits  by   the  lesson  ome  a   r  I  character.     Then 

we  bave  a  fantastic  and  strangely  unsorrow  lul  touch  of  tragedy. 
Karissima  dies.     Bui  tiro  nobly  takes  her  place,  ami  the 

curtain    tails    on    Lord    and    young    Lady    1  ma) 

dancing  with   their  son      now  some  hours  old.  but   a  lustj   youth 

of  the  jumper-and-knicker  age,  who  has  inherited  his  mother's 
habit  of  toe-danou 

admirer-  .  '   Pan"   the  critic  shows  how   the  new 

fanl  -id.  of  '  he  shield: 

"The    Barrie    who    designed    this    delicate    pi-  fantastic 

satire  P  exactly    the   I '.  •        who  wrote  'Peter  Pan.'  Russian 

B.-dlct  land  is  another  N (    er^never  Land.     I          '■  nth  her 

strong   common    sense    and    practical    outlook,    P     1/  -     ling 

grown  gray.  I  11  and  Captain  Hoo'k  were  educated  at  the 

ic  public  school  and  display  the  same  mixture  of  polished 

villain}    ami    uhPWorld    charm    of    manner.      A  a    being 


taught    to   walk  on   the  soles  of  her  feet  is  like  another  Wei 
'  taught    to  fly.     The  maestro's  sacrifice  of  himself  i 
rly   Peter's   'To   die   would   be  an   awfully   big  adventur 
This  i-   Barrie  in  his  mosl    Barrie-isb  mood,  and  it  P  all  ligl 
delicate,  and  delightful  beyond  words.     The  pari  of  Kar 
is  taken  by  one  who  might  herself  be    and,  indeed  probal 
her  prototype   -Madame  Tamara  Karsavina.     She  i-  exq 
Ct,  anything  you  care  to  call  her." 

If  practical  minds  are  inclined  to  think  this  too  nonsi 
for  sober  senses,  for  there  p  no  pretense  that  this  is  a  new  . 
tainment  for  children,  see  how  it  touchi  -  Mr.  A.   B.  W;d! 
the  London  Time*,  who  also  shows  a  phase  of  the  "de\ asta 
(  ffed  : 

"Such  a  blend  of  fantasy,  irony,  and  humor  is.  one  need  i, 
say.  only   to  be  had  from  one  man.      And  no1   for  the  firsl 
thai   delightful   man   has  had  the  happy  thought  of  linking! 
peculiar   charm    with    another   charm    not    so    rare,    but    ,  ■ 
|..i.  nt,  the  charm  of  the  eternal  feminine  eternally  on  t< 
The  appropriate  'but  fortunately  impossibli     thing  would 
dance  one's  criticism  of  Karsavina — who  not  only  danci 
the  perfection  we  all  know  so  well,  but  acts,  collaborates  in  t 
irony  and  fun  of  the  thing,  with  tb  pathetic  intelligi 

t  he  true  artist. 

"It    would    be  a  gaff  to    call  Mr.  Arnold  Bax's  ballet-m 
'sepai'ate  ecst:i.-y.'  for  it  was  always  closely  interwoven  with  t 
dancing,  illustrating,  and  illustrated  by  it.  but  so  good  as  pro 
ably  to  be  wort  h  enjoying,  on  occasion,  for  its  own  indepi 

sal..  

BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY  AND  THE  IN  \'n 

WEEN  THE  APMY  relaxed  it  read  books;  pn 
the  Navy  did  likewise.  P  is  asserted  thai 
following    the    sea    to-day    on    ships    of    the    niei. 

marine  are  omnivorous   readers.     The  nature  of   their  dul 
gives  them   much  time  to  themselves,  and  ainuseinenl  fa 
an    limited   <>n   shipboard.     Th    Seamen's  Journal    San 
cisco)  looks  npprovingh   upon  the  effort  made  by  the  An 
Library   Association   to  extend   the  seamen's  opportunil 
reading.     "It  is  a  sign  of  the  limes,  indicative  of  the  grown 
desire  for  a  broader  education,  that   there  is  a  large  demand  f 
technical    books    relating    especially    to    marine    matters." 
present   there  are  boxed   collections  of  seventy-five  <>r 
books  installed  on  fifteen    hundred  vessels    plying    the 
and  coastwise  trade.     Put  1>\  the  end  of  this  year  il  is  ex] 
that    there    will    be    between    four    thousand    and    five    tii 

ships  engaged  in  this  service  under  the  American  flag.    II 

niau\    men  go  unprovided  for  can  easily  be  seen,  hence — 

"Extension    of    lihrar.  c<     on    all    ships   of    the    Ami 

Merchant    Marine  lo  provide  sufficient  reading  for  thi 
<>\'  each    \  ess,  !    i-,  one  i^'  the  principal  aims  of  the  enl 

hi  of  the  American  Library    Association.     In  its    !'. 
Everybody!'  movement,  'he  association  is  laying  greal 
on  the  importance  of  having  adequate    service  on  shi] 
both    for    the    instruction    and    entertainment    of    the    si 
bar'  of  this  pro  asists  of  the  establishment  in  man. 

larger   foreign    and    home    ports    of    interchan 

the   ship's    boxed   library,    now    provided,  mas    •"    exchang 
for   another   collection,  thus  providing   a    flexible  and 
circulation. 

These  boxed  collections  now   contain  from  s< 
eighty  b  echnical  and  some  fiction.     It  is  obvio 

thai  on  a  long  voyage,  even  with  two  of  the  collections  on 

the   men    will   soon   run    OUl    of   reading   matter.      Tin 

interchange  system  has  been  prompted  to  do  away  wil 
difficulty." 

The  mess-boy  and  the  deck-boy  who  have  ambition  to 
are  offered  widi  unity  through  the  library  whi 

contains  many  books  applicabli    bo  ■  v<  ry  phase  of  the  pro 

they  ha\  e  chosen.      But — 

"Fiction  and  other  works  of  standard  literary  value  ar 
however,    slighted,    the   call    being   large   and    constant.      Ev 
those  who  spend  much  time  in  self-instruction  relax  from  tb< 
studies    and    enter    the    realm    of    the    make-believe,    niinglii 
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entertainment  with  more  serious  pursuits.  Recently  an  oiler 
on  one  of  the  vessels  asked  for  a  copy  of  Emerson's  'Essa 
and  one  of  the  able  seamen  insisted  upon  a  treatise  on  'Naviga- 
tion.' It  has  been  noticed  that  the  younger  men  on  ship- 
board want  stories  of  romance  and  adventure  dealing  with  the 
sea,  while  the  older  men  seek  books  of  more  serious  mi  inn  and 
those  dealing  with  their  work. 

"Because  of  this  increasing  desire  on  the  pari  of  the  seamen 
to  improve  their  knowledge  of  their  profession,  the  need  of  inter- 
change stations  is  again  apparent.  Willi  the  supply  of  technical 
books  in  a  ship's  boxed  library  limited,  obviously  the  render's 
self-instruction  is  curtailed;  but  with  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
change at  moderates  intervals  in  the  ports  at  which 
the  vessel  touches  and  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
assortment  of  hooks,  i  he  field  is  greatly  broadened. 
With  the  limitation  caused  by  a  lack  of  interchange 
points  is  sure  to  come  a  Lessening  of  interest,  and 
the  information  gained  from  the  relatively  small 
number  of  hooks  in  one  collection,  while  helpful, 
is  not  all  that  the  ambitious  seaman  demands. 
Another  great  aid  is  the  service  of  port  libraries, 
permitting  a  seaman  to  take  out  a  specific  book 
at  one  port  and  exchange  it  at  another." 


THE  PAINTER 


FOK   THE  COMMON    \l  LN— 

I;  Ml  U.I. 


Till-:   WORLD  >8T   LOVED   I'M 

phrase  applied  fael,    whose    di 
April  <)  lour  hundred                                                              i   by 

The  Nation   (Ne\    York,/  b            thai    RafEael  hi 

along  "the  favorit<  the  common  man." 

character  and  a  perl  attributed  to  him  by  I 

biographer,  Vasari;   mot  tie  died  at  the 


It  was  the  soldier  that,  waked  up  the  librarian, 
says  a  writer  in  Advertising  "/"/  Selling  (New 
York).  The  American  Library  Association  is 
forty-four  years  old  and  has  more  than  four 
thousand  librarians  on  its  roster,  but  before  the 
war  their  light  was  mainly  sequestrated  in  dim, 
quiet  halls.  Tho  soldier  brought  them  into  the 
open  and  their  work  of  circulating  more  than  seven 
million  books  among  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  stirred  up  the  blood  which  now  refuses  to 
grow  sluggish  again.     This  writer  goes  on: 

"The  A.  L.  A.  during  t  he  war  cultivated  the  habit 
of  reading  and  study  among  millions  of  service 
men,  and  now  these  men  and  their  families  are 
clamoring  for  good  books.  It  also  showed  the 
librarian  that  he  has  been  neglecting  the  biggest 
part  of  his  job — that  of  providing  adult  education 
for  the  millions  who  are  in  need  of  it. 

"Hence  the  slogan  'Books  for  Everybody,'  and  hence  the 
national  display-advertising  campaign  now  under  way  to  popu- 
larize the  libraries,  sell  to  the  American  people  the  habits  of 
good  reading,  and  impress  upon  librarians  the  fact,  that  they  can 
do  much  toward  bringing  about  the  restoration  of  normal  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States,  increased  production  and  greater 
efficiency  in  manufacturing  centers,  better  citizenship,  and  finer 

culture. 

"So  little  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  public  libraries 
in  this  country  and  so  little  is  known  by  the  ordinary  business 
man  as  to  the  necessity  for  libraries  that  this  campaign  seems 
imperative.  The  average  man  regards  the  library  as  a  luxury 
rather  than  a  necessity,  lie  knows  that  the  United  Stale 
Boston,  to  be  exact — cradled  the  public-library  idea,  and  believes 

that  public  libraries  are  to  bo  found  everywhere  in   the  United 

Stales. 

'Act  figures  compiled  by  the  United  States  Department  of 

education  show  that   only  794,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  2,964 

counties  in  the  country  have  within  their  borders  one  library 

Of   live    thousand   volumes    or   more.      Thirty    Slates    serve    less 

t  an  .")()  per  cent,  of  their  population;   six  servo  less  than  10  per 

ceiu.;  one  less  than  2  per  cent.  In  one  mining  Slate  where 
industrial  unrest  has  reached  a  crest,  there  are  a  scant  dozen 
public  libraries.  More  than  sixty  million  persons  in  this  coun- 
fcrj  are  without  adequate  library  facilities.  This  is  no,  im- 
portant alone  to  librarians,  but  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  business 
builders  as  well. 

"The  A.  L.  A.  began  to  learn  this  as  soon  as  the  boys  came 
inarching  home.  Hundreds  of  letters  immediately  poured  into 
beadquarters  from  former  service  men  everywhere  asking  For 
books,  mostly  of  an  instructive  nature." 

In  the  next  few  months  s2.000.000  will  be  raised  by  librarians, 
Kbrarj  trustees,  and  friends  of  libraries.  Ii  will  he  raised  with- 
out a  "drive"  or  public  campaign  and  withoul  instituting  a 
periodical  appeal  for  funds.  This  $2,000,000  will  be  used  to 
promote  the  library  idea  in  the  United  States  over  a  period  of 
three  years. 


"PRISON   BARS 

One  of  Rockwell  Kent's  drawings  made  in  Alaska,  wherein 

and  the  largeness  of  \  islon  characteristic  of  w  Ull&m  Blake. 


with  an  immense  fortune  for  his  lime,  equal   to  $1  10,000.      Be 
was  born  the  same  year  a<   Luther     I  183  .  and  th<  r  in 

The  Nation  links  the  two  as  "products  of  the  same  proo 
metamorphosis  <>f  medieval  religion."     Tl 

"Like  a  tempest  the  Reformation  -wept  over  Europe  ;  Luther 
was  its   thunder,   Raffael  its    rainbow.     Whether  or  not    tl 
met  in   Koine,  a-   they  might  have  done,  in   1  )•  .    1510, 

their  life-work  was  the  same,  to  make  religion- umh  I  of 

the  people.     The  whole  Bible,  which  by 

into  the  vernacular,  was  by   Raffael  translated    in 

clearer  language  of   sense.      The  gnat    majority   of    I 

have  religious  subjects;    he  was  the  supreme  ill 

Bible!     All    men   now,   instinctively,    when    I 

New  Testament  scene,  the  Nativi 

Entombment  or  the  miraculous  draft 

Mini,  figure  it  in  their  own  minds  in  the  U 

Raffael.     Delicacy,   pathos,   spirituality,  idyllic    loveliness 

spread  <>u  all  his  canvases — everything,  in  fact,  bul  realist 

tragedy.     'Beautiful    as   a   Raffael   Madonni 

proverb,  and  such  a  beauty,  neither  d  for  I 

too  sensuous  for  adoration!     Divine  tendi 

its  holiest,  gazes  from  the  face  of  the  Sistine  Madoi 

eyes  are  deeper  than  the  depths  of  ws 

simple,  unsophisticated  man   will  worship  a 

will    only    revel    in   a    Titian. 

of  this  passionate  lover  of  the  church  and 

the  average  man  of  that   da 

find    for    his   heart    glad 

robe.      '  Lei  him  who  would    kuou 

mad.'  di\  iue  should  be  paint,  d 

painting.' 

"On  all  his  cam  ases  is  w  ril  l*  n 
saying,  '1  will  not  offend  even  oi 
them,  he  looked  out  upon  the  world  . 
it  a  rapture.  ...   lb  preach,  d  I  hi 
as  well  a-  ihe  glorj  of  'In-  world  and 

the  dlll\    of  holm.  - 


M 


MAKING   THE   WORLD   SAFE   FOR   GENEROSITY 


•}•> 


DURING  THE  WAR'S  WELTER  of  solicitations  b 
name  of  charity,  often  poorly  guided  and  overlapping, 
sometimes  irresponsible,  and  occasionally  fraudulent, 
appeared  the  urgenl  need  of  "making  the  world  safe  for  g<  ner- 
osity,"  writes  Clinton  Rogers  Woodru IT  in  The  National  Muni- 
cipal Review.  The  task  was  taken  up  bj  the  National  Infor- 
mation Bureau,  originally  the  joint  agent  of  a  number  of  the 
larger  "war-chests,"  which  had  organized  it  in  order  to  secure 
disinterested  information  about  the  hundreds  of  appeals  for 
appropriations  with  which  their  trustees  were  bombarded.  So 
effectual  was  the  bureau  in  systematizing  charity  collection  and 
awarding  it  to  specified  purposes  that  it  has  been  decided  per- 
manently to  continue  its  existence.  'That  'benefits'  do  not 
always  benefit  has  been  known  since  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  Bazaar  in  New  York  (according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Assistant  Distrid  Attorney  in  an  official  report) 
produced  a  net  sum  of  $645  for  relief  after  $72,000  had  Keen  taken 
from  a  festive  and  friendly  public."  "Sob-sisters"  stalked  the 
country,  finding  easy  prey  upon  a  simple  method: 

"Given  the  lady,  the  committee,  and  the  cause,  and  the 
charity  was  under  full  swing.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  find  a  skilled,  aggressive  publicity  man  or  woman. 
They  abounded.  They  forsook  relatively  conservative  profes- 
sions, like  daily  journalism  and  oil-stock  selling,  to  offer  them- 
selves on  the  altar  of  war-work  at  so  much  per  offer.  A  full- 
throated  campaign  of  sob-stuff  was  initiated  overnight.  Editors 
already  tearing  their  hair  at  the  sight  of  their  morning  mail, 
to  which  government  departments,  state  councils,  national 
agencies,  and  unofficial  cranks  wire  contributing  their  prodi- 
gious bit,  were  besieged  with  fresh  appeals  whose  poignancj 
was  directlj  proportioned  to  the  publicity  appropriation. 

"Postmen  tainted.  Multigraph  manufacturers  bought  Rolls 
Royces.  Office  boys  struck  at  emptying  the  waste-baski  I 
oftener  than  once  an  hour.  But  the  public  kept  right  on 
paying. 

"Whether  b  of  the  avalanche  of  publicity   or  in  spite 

of  it,  the  American  pocket  gaped  permanently.  The  ladies  sold 
buttons.  Thej  tagged  the  passer-by.  Thej  danced,  estheti- 
cally  and  otherwise.  They  sold  old  ballgowns  a1  rummage  sales 
and   bought    new  ones  for  charity   hops.      They  bustled   around 

with  pledge-cards.  They  wheedled  millionaires.  Reluctantly, 
they  loaned  their  photographs  to  the  editor.  Thej  wrote  books. 
They  wroti  begging-letters.  The;,,  kissed  the  highest  bidder. 
And  they  go1   l  he  cash. 

"What  they  did  with  it  some  of  them  hardly  knew.  They 
honestly  thought  the\  were  doing  good  with  it,  and  so  they 
were  with  what  was  left  after  the  publicity  man  and  the 
printer  and  the  premiere  danseusi  had  been  paid.  Bu1  flu-  I 
of  rigid  accounting  was  foreign  to  their  experience.  They  did 
not   il...  d  business  principles;    they  jusl  hadn't  been  in- 

troduced to  them.     And  th  o  terriblj  rushed,  anywa 

There  w  ere  all  sorts  of  charitii  •  For  which  country-wide  solicita- 
tion was  made,  and  man  oi  'hem  paid  moreinoutlaj  than  they 
received  in  return  for  the  effort.  With  some  men  and  women 
charity  campaigns  became  a  profession  in  which  profiteering  was 
limited  only  by   the  gullibilitj    and   gem  of  the  public. 

"Since  the  armistice  a  committee  engaged  in  war-relief  has 
i.e.  i  •■  four  benefits  of  various  sorts,  all  fashionable 

and  decorative,   i  he  average  •   of  which   have  been  7'.) 

per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue"      There  weri'  two  cases  in  which 

the  outgo   was  considerably    in   i  of   the  enti  pts. 

■     the  thing  was  done  in  cold  blood.     A  performai 
for  the  benetii  of  a  'morale  fund'  was  projected,  from  which — 
had  the  Federal  Government   not   intervened     sn  per  cent,  of 

ds  would  ha   •    been  taken,  according  to  contract,  by 


the  professional  promoter,''  whose  own  morale  needed  no  fortifi- 
cation.    The  public,  in  a  generous  mood,  was  wheedled  variov 
and  effectively.     And  so — 

"When  all  is  said  and  done,  these  solicitations  do  need 
investigation.  Fine  as  is  the  record  of  scores  of  long-established, 
level-headed,  substantial  societies,  they  are  constantly  forced  to 
compete  for  support  with  fly-by-night  schemes,  shoddy  appeals, 
disingenuous  enterprises  of  half-commercial  and  wholly  selfish 
character,  and  even  with  downright  frauds.  Clearly,  the  agree- 
ment of  the  reputable  organizations  to  maintain  accepted  stand- 
ards is  the  first  and  necessary  step  toward  adequate  control  of 
the  unworthy  ones. 

To  counteract  all  the  waste,  duplication  and  fraud  which  have 
ever  followed  upon  the  heels  of  charity,  the  Bureau  uses  its 
influence  in  "building  up  desirable  practises  in  social  work,  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  self-respecting  societies  against 
irresponsible  and  disingenuous  promoters,  in  actively  furthering 
effective  cooperation  between  parallel  agencies,  in  reenforcing 
every  genuine  effort  for  social  betterment."  It  contains  such 
men  as  Samuel  Mather,  of  Cleveland;  Paul  D.  Cravat h.  of  New 
York;  Rush  Rhees,  of  the  University  of  Rochester;  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia;  C.  A.  Severance,  of  St.  Paul; 
Samuel  Instill,  of  Chicago;  and  among  social  workers:  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee;  Allen 
T.  Burns,  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation;  Willoughby  Walling,  of 
the  Red  Cross;  and  Lawson  Purdy,  of  the  National  Munic 
League.     The  standards  demanded  by  the  Bureau  are: 

"1.  Active  and  responsible  governing  body  holding  regular 
meetings,  or  other  satisfactory  form  of  administrative  control. 

"2.  A  legitimate  purpose  with  no  avoidable  duplication  of 
the  work  of  another  efficiently  managed  organization. 

"'!.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  conduct  of  work,  management 
of  institutions,  etc.,  and  reasonable  adequacy  of  equipment  for 

such   work,  both    material  and   personal. 

"1.  No  solicitors  on  commission  or  other  commission  m<  thods 
of  raising  money. 

"5.  Non-use  of  the  'remit  or  return'  method  of  raising 
money  by  the  sale  of  merchandise  or  tickets. 

"(i.  No  entertainments  for    money-raising  purposes,  th 
pens,  >  of  which  excei  <1  30  per  cent .  of  t  he  gross  proceeds. 

"7.   Ethical  method-  of  publicity,  promotion,  and  solicit, 
of  fund-. 

8.  Agreement  to  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  proper  social 

neies  in  local  communities  with  reference  to  local  progn 
and  budgets. 

"9.  Complete  annual  audited  accounts  prepared  by  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  or  trust  company  showing  receipts  and 
disbursements  classified   and   itemized  in  detail.     N.w   organi- 

ons  which  can  not   furnish  such  statement   should  submi 
certified   public  accountant's  statement    that   such  a   financial 
system  has  been  established  as  will  make  the  required  financial 
accounting  possible  at  close  oi  prescribed  period. 

"10.    Itemized   and    classified    annual    budget    estimate." 

since  the  Bureau  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  progressive 
improvement  in  social-service  methods  it  has  also,  wean  'old, 
formulate. 1  certain  recommendations,  as  follow-: 

"1.  The  discontinuance  of  a  street  soliciting;  (&)  the  sala 
of  tags,  buttons,  etc.;  (c)  the  raising  of  funds  by  placing  collec- 
tion boxes  in  stores,  etc.;   [d)  entertainments  for  revenue. 

"2.    Careful  consideration  of  publicity  methods  for  the  avoid- 

of  misleading  impressions. 
"3.   Mot-,   careful  attention  to  budget-making,  including  bud- 
g<  is  for  local  communil ies. 

"1.  The    adoption    of    the    duplicate     receipl    and    voucher 
m." 
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A   MOSLEM    CONDEMNATION   OF 
BOLSHEVISM 

AS   INTERESTING    COUNTER-BLAST   to   the  reiter- 
/-\     ated  reports  thai   the  Bolshevik  Leaders  in   Russia  ar< 
-*-    •*  training  propagandists  to  work  among  Asiatic  MoBlem 
foiiics  in  the  statemenl  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Moslem 
Theological   Academies   on    the   subject   of    Bolshevism.     This 
statement,  says  the  editor  of  the  Peking  Daily   Vews,  musl  be 
considered  signiflcanl   for   such    countries  as   India  and   Persia, 
and    must    have    considerable 
weight  with  those  who  have  to 
.•insider  the  destinies  of  ( !on- 

itinople,  Turkey,  and  "  the 
intertwined  problem  of  the 
Calif  ate."     As  it  is  summar- 

i  in  the  Peking  paper: 

"The  statement  does  not 
concern  itself  with  the  inner 
meaning  of  Bolshevism,  if 
there  be  any  inner  meaning; 
in  fact,  it.  expressly  leaves  the 
principles  an  open  question, 
for  it.  states  that  whatever 
those  principles  may  be, 
whether  good  or  bad,  1  lie  prac- 
tical application  of  Bolshevism 
is  harmful  to  humanity,  to  the 
social  life  of  1  he  individual,  and 
to  the  rights  of  property,  and 
is  therefore  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  Islam,  which 
require  happiness,  tranquillity, 
and  general  progress,  and 
therefore  forbid  the  taking  of 
the  life  and  property  Of  others 
and  most  emphatically  insure 
the  rights  of  individuals  and 
communities.  Finally,  we  are 
told  that  it.  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  Moslem  religion  and  the 

red    duty   of   the   Califate, 

which  embodies  its  strength  and 

influence,  to  oppose  Bolshevism 

i    danger    to    civilization, 

justice,  and  right." 


The  important   question,  of 

course,  is  "Will  the  declara- 
tion earn  any  weight?"  The 
editor  of  The  News  -  a.  p.i  pei- 
edited   and   owned    by   (  Miinese 

inclined    to   think    thai 
will,    for    he    says:     "  In    Islam 
the  time  is  not.  vol  come  when 

the   voice  of   (he    priest,    is    a    negligible    thing,  as  it    is  in    main 
other  religions."     We  read  further: 

"What  tin  Moslem  priest  says  is  still  a  law  to  lite  average 
Moslem,  tho  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  fwr  thought 
even  in  orthodox  [slamism.  Tin-  declaration  is  therefore  of 
considerable  significance  for  India  and  Persia,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  not,  without  significance  for  those  who  are  consider- 
ing the  destinies  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  Empire, 
with  the  intertwined  problem  of  the  Califate.  presenting 
one  of  the  most,  serious  aspects  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, of  course,  that  the  declaration  has  b(  en  inspired  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  itself  with  a  view  to  placating  the  Allied  Powers, 
to  two  at  least  of  whom,  Britain  and  France,  it  is  also  a  \ital 
matter  that,  the  Islam  world  should  be  friendly,  for  an  un- 
friendly Islam  means  serious  disaffection  in  India,  and  Syria, 
which  fact  accounts,  of  course,  for  the  long  delaj  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  problem  of  the  future  of  Turke\  ;  for  tho  the 
Sultanate  of  Turkey  and  the  Califate  do  not  necessarily  reside 
m  the  same  person,  they  have  been  so  lone  associated  that 
anything  tending  toward  their  separation  would  raise  serious 
problems." 


STOP    A    MOMENT!" 


Say  the  Japanese  let  ters  at  the  top  of  this  sign-board,  «  here  thousands 
of  would-be  suicides  come  to  end  their  lives  on  the  track  or  in  the 
lake  beyond.  Manj  despairing  ones  have  found  life  worth  living 
after  heeding  the  advice  which  tills  the  rest  of  the  sign-board  and 
may  1)6  translated  "If  you  feci  that  there  arc  reasons  whj  you 
must  take  your  life,  please  go  to  see  Mrs.  Jo  at  the  Woman's  w 
Association,  just  below  i  lie  Kamitsiitsui  terminus  of  the  Kol  i  i  ar-line." 


I  IUITIV,    SI  ICIDE   IN   JAPAJN 

C.\  LI. I  S'G  SCU  lid,  a  Japai 

vert    to  Christianit  ating  hundreds  of 

among  her  countrj  men  by  t', 
of    help    and     sympathy    from 
Btanding  like  a  m  . 

railroad    cro  In    Japan.    Belf-destruction    for 

ha\  e  been  disappointed  in 

i  •  in  uch      ma  1 1  •  he  coloi  b  or 

I 

problem    for 

of 

had 
i  he  number  of 

of    Kol,. 
foil!. 

women     in     thi 

hit  upon  the  sign-board 

to   dissuade    tl 

from    taking  I  h<  ir 

on  the  railroad-cro  r  in 

the  lake  just  beyond.    Tie 

Bpoi  immi  dial 

many    who    ha 

crossing  with  th< 

not    coming    back    re'  urm  i 
find  refuge  and  <  Christian  com- 
fort   under  the  roof    •■•  itb   Mr-. 
Jo.      A    Sui 

setldillL'     a      el,,   ,-k      t. 

of   the  board  and  the  i 
above     it  ;       man;.       ni  >v  -|>a 

in    Kotx  .  I  ind    T< 

printed    art  ding 

the  effort,  ami  many  . 
who    had    comi 
make    it     th<  ir    point 

part  ur< 
hope.     In  t 
on  the 
for  s,  \ ,  nil  moi 

which    tells    il  i 

sn\  ing 

of  the  woman  ■■ 

break  dow : 
Mrs.  Jo  became  a  Christian  twenty-fi\ 
studied  in    a   mission  school,     she  worked  at 
and   then  came  to   Kobe  in    1912  to   mat 
Home.      In  1916  sht  i  out  with  D 

to  c'i\  e  help.  ad\  ice.  and  shi 
women.      Sin-  ti  in  a  ha 

insufficient,  and  a   year  after  beginning  her  worl 
building  project.     Shi    raised  three  thi 
months,  intending  to  build  on  I  land. 

membi  rs  of  hi  r  comm  nh  much  \- 

to  buy   land    wi   h     he  money,  ami 
fund.      Two 

she  dedicated   her  huildim 
7,050    yen."     Mrs.   J" 
enough., 

suicide  iii  Japan.       \ 

•  death  was  (he  high 
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Temple  in  Kyoto.     An  unhappy   studenl  jumped  over  the  edge 
of  the  Kegon  waterfall  at  Nikko,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
a  police  guard  to  prevenl  hundreds  of  othi  rs  from  following  his 
example.     A    man    threw    himself   into   the   smoking  crater  of 

ma,  and  the  novelty  of  his  method  attracted  the  attention 
and  imitation  of  others  tired  of  life.  A  lew  years  ago  il  became 
necessary  to  drain  a  lake  in  Kob<  because  of  the  number  of 
people  who  were  drowning  thi  es  in  its  waters.     Quoting 

further: 

"Anion"  the  principal  causes  given  for  their  contemplated 
suicides  are:  the  immorality,  laziness  or  intemperance  of  hus- 
bands and  fathers;  fatnih  discord,  chiefly  with  mothers-in-law; 
vanity,  selfishness,  and  bad  habits  of  the  women  themselves; 
loss  of  property,  poverty,  failure  in  business  and  loss  of  employ- 
ment:  runaway  marriages  and  illicit  relations;  divorce  and  s 
aration  from  children;  infection  from  diseased  husbands,  bad 
health  and   melancholia." 

That  Mrs.  Jo  is  doing  a  valuable  and  needed  work  is  evidenced 
in  these  instances  of  success: 

"One  woman  had  for  six  years  sought  peace  by  making  the 
round  of  the  eighty-eight  shrines  in  Shikoku,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  every  year.  On  her  last  round  she  was  nearly  mur- 
dered in    the   i mtains  for  her  money  by  a  renegade  priest. 

She  was  rescued  by  a  passing  pilgrim.  She  then  went  to  Suma 
to  commit  suicide,  saw  the  sign  and  wenl  to  the  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation. Another  instance  was  the  eighteen-year-old  daughter 
of  a  prominent  educationalist.  She  was  deceived  by  a  young 
reprobate  and  married  him  without  the  permission  of  her  parents. 
When  too  late,  she  found  thai  her  husband  was  lazy,  profligate, 
and  a  drunkard,  so  she  decided  that  her  only  hope  was  in  suicide. 
Se<  ing  an  account  of  this  signboard  in  the  papers,  she  wrote  for 
advice  and  help,  and  at  last  account  -  the  young  couple  had  both 
i no  Christians." 


THE   CHURCH'S   ADVICE   TO   THE 
STEEL   TRUST 

IS  THERE  BOPE,  asks  the  Church  in  the  name  of  the  family, 
of  an  early  and  complete  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day 
in  the  steel  industry,  and  has  thai  industry  any  substitute 
for  collective  bargaining,  which  is  not  now-  its  present  policy — 
iv  sincere  plan  of  industrial  relations  which  will  satisfy  the 
principle  of  democratic  representation"?  This  summarizes  the 
two  questions  submitted  to  the  presidents  of  the  constituent 
companies  of  the  United  State-  steel  Corporation  last  Decem- 
when,  at  the  invitation  of  Judge  E.  II.  Gary,  Dr.  Edward 
T.  I  >■  'in  appeared  on  behalf  of  a  commit  tec  appointed  i>\ 
Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  reasons 
for  Judge  Gary's  refusal  to  negotiate  with  the  unions  and  as  to 
the  conditions  in  the  industry  then  under  criticism.  The  state- 
ment has  just  been  made  public,  and  has  been  reprinted  or 
summarized  in  a  number  of  the  religious  weeklies. 

Dr.  Devine  explained  at  the  outset  thai  the  commission  had 
b(  en  il  .  and  that   "its  particular  function 

is  to  keep  the  churches  informed,  through  the  religious  pi 
and  otherwise,  about  social  and  industrial  questions;  and 
help  formulate  recommendations  in  regard  to  particular  situa- 
tions which  involve  ethical,  moral,  or  religious  factors,  and  on 
which  the  churches  should  take  a  position."  lb  .■ailed  atten- 
tion to  Judge  Garj  menl  before  a  Senate  Committee  that 
the  proportion  of  all  employees  then  working  the  twelve-hour 
turn  w.               i             i..  more  than  a  50  per  cent,  increase  in 

■  D  and   a    half  tid   that    more  than    1(H). (MM)  in.  n   V 

working  ten   hours  a   day.     The  facl    that    a    1  ht-hour 

da  \  ly    adopt.. I    as    a    basis    for    pay,    with    the    lure    of 

time  and   a   half  for  overtime,  mighl    shift    the   responsibility 

from   the  corporation  '.>  the  worker-   do.  -  not   alter  the  fact. 

Dr.    Di  thai    "the  physical  and   moral  effect    remains 

All    the    ■.  odi 


moving  irresisiibly  in  the  direction  of  tin  •  igkt-hour  day. 
Expense  would  necessarily  attach  to  an  adoption  of  the  <  iglu- 
hour  system  in  th<  steel  industry,  and  Dr.  Devine  suggested 
that  the  cost,  whatever  it  would  be.  "mighl  have  to  be  divided, 
part  falling  on  profits,  pari  on  wages,  and  part  on  the  ultimate 
consumer."  It  could  not  fall  on  labor  alone,  for,  "at  the  cur- 
rent, rate  of  forty-two  cents  an  hour,  th<  earnings  would  ob- 
viously be  below  a  living  wag<  and  belowwhat  common  labor  is 
commanding  in  the  on.  ii  market."  Bui  the  problems  involved 
in  the  change  "are  not  incapable  of  solution."  Meanwhile  the 
fact  remains: 

"Whether  the  long  day  is  desired  by  the  employer,  in  the 
interest  of  profits,  or  by  the  worker  in  the  interest  of  v., 
is  equally  disastrous  to  the  family  life  of  the  workers  and  equally 
disastrous  to  the  American  community  conceived  as  made  up 
of  self-governing  citizens.  The  churches  are  interested  in  the 
character  of  individuals,  in  tli.  lioiii.  -  of  the  nation,  and  in  the 
kind  of  neighborhoods  or  communities  of  which  the  nation  is 
made  up,  and  it  is  their  testimony,  gentlemen,  thai  the  twelve- 
hour  day,  which  as  your  own  committee  pointed  out,  mens 
an  absence  of  at  least  thirteen  hours  from  the  family,  deprives 
the  children  of  the  parental  oversight  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled; deprives  the  mothers  of  the  full  partnership  to  which  they 
are  entitled  from  their  husband-;  deprives  the  men  of  tin  chance 
to  get  acquainted  with  their  children  and  the  free  time  which 
their  physical  and  social  well-being  demands.  It  is  the  \ 
of  the  churches,  expresl  in  many  platforms  and  resolution-,  that 
a  twelve-hour  daj  for  industrial  wage-earners  means  overwork. 
.  .  .  The  question  which  we  raise  and  press  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness at  our  command  is  whether  any  corporation  lias  tin-  right, 
for  any  considerable  number  of  years,  to  "decrease  the  effi- 
ciency' and  'lessen  the  vigor  and  virility'  of  their  men;  whether 
any  employing  corporation,  even  if,  for  the  bribe  of  overtime  paj  , 
the  workers  themselves  acquiesce,  has  a  right  to  deprive  Ameri- 
can families  of  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  family  for  thir- 
teen hours  of  the  day;  or  the  right  to  deprive  the  community 
of  the  vigor  and  virility  of  its  citizens.  Then  is  a  true  Ameri- 
canization program  and  there  are  many  false  Americanization 
schemes,  but  it  is  a  part  of  any  sound  plan  of  Americanization  I 
workers  shall  have  i'rec  lime  for  their  families,  or  self -im pro 
ment  for  the  discharge  of  their  community  obligation-.'' 

In   view   of    the   corporation's  altitude    toward    labor-ui 
Dr.  1 ).  \  ine  asked  if  it  were  not  "fair  to  assume  that  the  tim. 
come  when  the  steel  Corporation  must  devise  and  put  into  prac- 
tise   some   affirmative    policy    for    dialing   collectively    with 
worker-."  and  suggested  that   "there  musl   be  some  industrial 
structure   natural   to   the   steel   industry,   and   il  should   no' 
beyond    ihe   wit    of    the   director-   and    officers   of    the   company 
to  discover  this  natural  and  appropriate  form  of  organization. 
If  it    i-  not    tin    unions,  what    i-  it'.'"      lb    felt   inspired  to  o1 

"If  tin  Steel  Corporation  would  come  forward  al  the  pr» 
time  with  a  -tatement  that,  they  will  deal  with  their  emploj 
collectively;     that    they    will   make   no   discrimination    aga 
unions  or  against  those  who  have  been  on  strike;    thai  there  will 
b.    no  reprisals  for  strike  activity:    that  a  scheme  of  industrial 
citation,  whether  originally  proposed  by  the  corporation 

or  by   the  compani.  -  or  by   the  men,  -hall  be  at   any  rate  mi 

■  factory  both  to  the  companies  and  to  the  worker-,  ami 
that,  as  th.    firsl   problem  to  be  dealt  with,  the  elimination  of 

the  twelve-hour  day   -hall   be  put    squarely   up  to  a  repp 
tive  council   or  conference,   or  whatever  it    might    be  called 
which  worker-  are  represented  on  some  plan  to  which  the.v    h. 
agreed      thi-   would,    I    believe,   not    onh    settle  ihe  present   con- 
troversy, with  good  feeling,  but    might   go  far  to  influence  the 
industrial  development   in  other  basic  industries  in   the  y< 
immediately   ahead.      The   introduction   of  such  a   labor  policy 
would    release    eiithusia-ni    and    loyalty,    creative    interest    ami 
motive    to    hard    work    which    would   compensate   for   th. 

of  the  eight-hour  day  and  any  other  improvements  in  the 
human   sid»    of   the  industry   which  you   might   decide  to 

.1.  sirable 

M.i\  w(  say  to  tin1  churches  thai  your  attitude  is  not  merely 
negative;  that  you  have  an  affirmative  labor  policy  which 
reasonable  worker-,  conscious  of  their  mutual  relations  to  other 
worker-,  conscious  of  their  responsibility  for  maintaining  wages, 
standard-  of  living,  and  freedom  to  associate  with  others  for  the 

promotion  of  their  common  purp  ighl  reasonably  accept? 
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CORD  TIRES 

INTO  certain  business  transactions,  there 
enters  an  element  money  cannot  buy. 
It  is  the  satisfying  conviction  that  you  are 
getting  something  made  by  a  Company, 
which  from  the  hour  of  sale  to  the  last  day 
of  full  and  adequate  service,  is  personally 
interested  in  having  your  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  its  product.  t 


The  Fisk  Ideal  is  "To  be  the  best  concern  in 
the  world  to  work  for,  and  the  squarest  con- 
cern in  existence  to  do  business  with". 

Next  time-BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 
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Time    to    Re-tire? 

B  u  y     K  i  •  W 


THE   .HOOT   AND   SHOE   TRADE 


Prices  of  boots  and  .-hoes  have  apparently  no  terrors  for  the 
American  public.  The  quantity  of  material  being  imported 
for  their  manufacture  is  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  last 
year,  and  the  sums  being  paid  therefor  four  times  as  much. 
The  quantity  of  hides  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
seven  months  ending  with  January,  1020,  says  a  statement  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  is  545,000,000  pounds  against 
210,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  last  year,  and  the  stal  I 
value  $241,000,000  againsl  $59,000,000  in  the  same  months  of 
last  year. 

While  not  all  of  this  material  imported  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes,  says  the  bank'  aent,  the  increase  in  those 
classes  distinctly  used  for  shoe-manufacturing  is  very  great, 
and  this  is  true  also  as  to  prices.  The  quantity  of  calfskins 
imported  in  the  seven  months  ending  with  January,  1020,  is 
50,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $27,000,000,  againsl  less  than 
:;. ooo.ooo  pounds  valued  at  a  little  over  $1,000,000  in  1919, 
while  the  average  import  price  in  January,  1020,  is  ">0.6  cents 
per  pound  against  18.4  cents  at  the  termination  of  the  war, 
November,  11) is.  Goatskins,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  show  a  total  for  the  seven  months  ending  with  January, 
of  SO. 01)0, 000  pounds  against,  2."), 000, 000  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  price  in  January,  1020, 
95.5  cents  per  pound  againsl  67.9  cents  in  January,  1919,  and 
54.1  cents  in  the  month  in  which  the  war  ended.  Dry  goat- 
skins actually  averaged  more  than  Si  per  pound  in  January, 
1920,  as  against  an  average  of  over  20  cents  per  pound  in  the 
year  preceding  the  war.  Hides  of  cattle  show  a  total  for  the 
on  months  ending  with  January  of  309,000,000  pounds  against 
I  10,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  last  year,  and  the  average 
price  per  pound  in  January,  1920,  36.6  cents  againsl  21.4 
cents  in  January,  L919,  and  22.2  cents  in  November,  1918. 

This  large  importation  of  this  class  of  material  in  the  fiscal 
year  1919  1020  is  due  in  part,  to  the  peculiar  conditions  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  war,  and  especially  to  the  embargo 
which  those  nations  participating  in  the  war  placed  upon  the 
exportation  of  materials  of  this  character,  and  now  that-  tin's 
embargo  has  been  removed  the  quantities  which  can  be  exported 
are  larger  than  before,  while  the  demand  in  the  United  States, 
due  to  shortage  of  supplies  resulting  from  the  embargo,  is  greater 
than  usual  greater  than  ever  before,  apparently— for  the 
ntity  imported  is  not  onlv  far  larger  than  ever  before,  but  at 
prices  far  higher  than  ever  before.  Present  indications  are  that 
the  quantity  of  hides  and  skins  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
with  June,  1020.  will  approximate  850,000,000  pounds  againsl 
the   former   high    r<  '.000.000   in    1916,   and    the   value 

in   the   vicinity  of   $400,000,000  as  against    the  high  record  of 
$216,000,000  in    1017.     Apparently  the  quantity  of  this  das-  of 
manufacturing  material  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1020  will  lu 
fully  .")()  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  year  preceding  the  war, 
and  tin-  value  nearlj    100  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  prewar 

Not    all    of    this    in.  rtains    to    or    results 

from   tb  ased   demand   in   the   Unib  For  a    very 

considerable  proportion  of  our  manufactures  of  leather  and 
leather  products  now  goes  abroad.  The  total  exportation  of 
leather  and  manufactures  thereof  in  tin-  seven  months  ending 
with  January,  1020.1    $189,000,000  1   1,000,000  in  the 

same   months  of    1919,   and    $67,000,000   in    the  londing 

months  of  1918,  or  lhro<  times  as  much  in  value  in  the  curr<  ni 
fiscal  year  as  in  >  ither  of  the  two  years  imm<  preceding. 

Should  the  present  rate  continue,  the  total  exports  of  leather 
and  leather  goods  in  the  fi  r  ending  with  June,  1020,  will 

approxi  8     K)  as  against  $100,000,000  in  1918  and 

-  moo. not)  in  the  year  preceding  the  war. 

Evidently,  the  advance  in  prices  h  ,  i  rrors  for  the 

i.e.  ign   wearers  of  American  fo  than  for  our  own  people. 

'I'he  average  export    price  of   won..  irted    in  Janu- 

ary. 1020.  was  -  per  pair  in  January,  1919,  and 

$1.71    per  pair  in   the  month  p  ing  of  the  war. 

July.  1**1  I.  Men's  shoes  also  show  a  similar  increase  in  export 
prii  ging  $ 1  65  pi  r  pt  ir  in  Januai  tinst  $4  05 

in  Jariui  rj ,    1919,  and  $1  94   in  July,   191  I. 
advances   in    price,  the   quantity   i  1.  both   of   men's  and 

women's  shoes,  slow  s  an  i  ent.  over  thi     amo 

period  of  last   year,  and    100  per  r  the  corresponding 

of    the    year    |  The   hides   imported 

hieflj   from  Asia,    Australia,    md  Latin  America,  and  I 


boots  and  shoes  exported  go  to  seventy-five  different  countries, 
distributed  the  world  over,  but  especially  to  Latin  America, 
Canada,  and  the  Orient. 


SHOES  AM)    LEATHER   STOCKS 

(From  Moody's  Investors  Service) 

The  following  averages   of    Nev.    York   prices  of   fi\ 
sentative  grades  of  cattle  bridi  -  ar<    reported: 


Month  1919 

January 26.  25c 

February 26.40 

March 24.80 

April 27.40 

May 31.40 

.tunc    28.60 

July 45.00 

August 49.40 

September 10.80 

i  ■•  tober 42.20 

November 39  80 

1 1.  cember .'54.20 


1918 

25  60c 

25  lo 
21  20 
23  .30 

28  lo 
28.60 
2i 

26  80 
27.40 
_'7  40 
26  60 
2  ■    15 


1017 

30  60c 

J-    50 

28  20 

27    70 

29  50 

30  no 
.;o  90 

31  _'ii 

27  70 
29.60 

,o  50 

28  60 


1916 

jo    to 

20  B5 

22  B0 

23  55 

'J  I  02 


23. 

25 

30. 


50 

10 
10 


31.00 


1915 
21    10c 

21  30 
20  30 
18.30 

2  1       'HI 

L'l    05 

lit    _■:, 

J." 

22  15 
_'ti :. 


17    _'."> 
17    15 

is      III 

21  .  10 


In  January  hide  prices  recovered  a  little,  and  lately  thej 
been  going  down  again.     Our  imports  of  cattle  hide-  in  I  )<  .em- 
ber wero  30,521,10.")  pounds,  against  20.370.4SS  a  year  pn  \  i< 
and  our  total  1910  imports  were    107.2S2.271    pound-,  agi 
221,051,070  in  1918,  ami  279.963.4SS  pounds  for  the  year  <  i. 
June  30,  1914.     The  supply  of  hides,  then,  is  increasing  gn 
in   spite  of  the  much-exaggerated  world'-  shortage  of  cattle. 
In  this  connection  the  following  extract   from  a  tabh    of 
published   in   the   February  12  issue  of   The  Shoe  ami   /• 
Reporter  is  interesting: 

Year  Total  Cattle 


1920 63,132,000 

mm 68.567,000 

mis 67,622,000 

mil 56,733.000 


Population 

l  13,00 

i  in. e. 

105,000  i 

D8  1,000 


BRITISH   SHOE   EXPORTS 

(From  Commercial  Monthly) 

Tn  an  effort  to  regain  export   trade  lost   during  the  war 
also  to  develop  new  foreign  market-,  the  shoe  industry  of  (i- 
Britain  has  formed  an  export  association  called  the  Brio-      - 
Manufacturers,  Ltd.     Membership  will  include  hoot-  and  -:. 
manufacturers  desiring  to  carry  on  all  or  part   of  their 
trade  through  a  central  selling  agency. 

The   new  organization,   which   will  have  its  headquartei 
London,    will    devote    itself    to    marketing   the    products 
members,  distributing  orders   through  local  committee-  re] 
senting  the  manufacturers  in  the  principal  .-hoe  centers. 

The  association  plans  to  export  boots  and  shoe-  at  the  lo 
•ilile  prices  and  to  acquire  a  permanent   Footing  in  the  m 
market-  it   gains.     1;   ha-  already  begun  operation  with  sub- 
Li  ial  foreign  ord< 

The  following  table  of  British  am!  American  boot  and 

i  \ ports  in  the  la-t  eleven  calendar  v <  ar-  shows  the  recenl  deel 

in  (in  at  Britain's  exports  compared  with  our  greatly  men  a 

exports  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     The  year  1919  wi 

■d  year  for  American  bool  and  sho<    exports. 


Great 

iiin 

ave-year  average) t  1,220,312 

mil                                  17,18 

L915                           12,760.608 

mie.          16,068.768 

1917    11,236,176 

1918 4.937.976 

1919 6,552  lev 


I'nitrii 

i  545 

1"  177  SON 

1   1    S4 

I    I    f 


WHOLESALE   AM)    RETAIL  SHOE  PRICES 

ubmitted  by  tl  ral  Trade  Commission  in  a 

memorandum  bringing  up  to  date  the  results  of  tin  investigation 

it    made  into  the  shoe  indusirv    -t  vera!  months  ago  will  be  used 
in  the  United  Sta  at.'.-  investigation  of  the  boot  and  shoe 

business.     According     to    this    authority,    shoes    which    were 

selling   for   SO  i„    the  fall  of   1010  were  selling  for  $10.50  in  the 
spring   of    1920.      The    pric«    char-''!    by    the   manufacturers  in 
two  periods  v  t      I     16  and  $5  18  respect ively.     In  1919, 
the  leather  .         I  -       7  in  1920.     The  labor  cost  ninety 

.  -i  mi  for  the  respective  date-.  The  manufacturer 
took  a  margin  of  eighty-nine  cents  in  1010.  and  $1.02  in  1920, 
and  the  retailer  took  $3.75  and  Si  at  the  corresponding  dates. 
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AN  impressive  percentage  of  the  trucks 
J~\  constructed  of  recognized  standard  units 
exhibited  at  the  New  York  Truck  Show  this 
year  were  powered  with  Buda  engines.  The 
Chicago  exhibit  revealed  a  like  expression  of 
Buda  leadership. 

Though  varying  in  design,  capacity  and  pur- 
pose, these  products  assert  a  uniform  reliance 
on  the  ability,  economy  and  long  life  of  the 
Buda  engine. 

Each  of  them  is  equipped  with  the  Buda  power 
plant  suited  especially  to  its  requirements,  and 
all  of  them  demonstrate  in  action  the  quality 
built  into  their  engines  through  our  39  years 
of  engineering  and  manufacturing  experience. 

THE   BUDA   COMPANY,  HARVEY  §  ILL. 

I  S  i  AB1  [SHI  n  1881 
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For  Steep-Roofed 
Buildings  of  all  Kinds 


13  ARRKTT  EVERLASTIC  ROOFS  are 
*~^  made  in  four  styles  suitable  for  every  type 
of  steep-roofed  structure. 

For  factory,  farm,  and  similar  buildings,  where  roll  roofing  can 
be  used,  Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  or  Everlastic  "Rubber" 
Roofing  will  give  long,  economical  and  satisfactory  service. 
For  residences,  schoolhouses,  churches,  etc.,  where  appear- 
ance is  important,  Everlastic  Shingles  in  beautiful  tones  or 
red  and  green  make  a  very  durable  and  artistic  roof  at 
remarkably  low  cost.      Details  follow:  — 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles.  The  newest  thing  in  roofing — -four  shingles 
in  one.  Tough,  elastic,  durable.  Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing 
materials  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art- shades  of  red  or  green. 
When  laid  they  look  like  individual  shingles  and  make  a  roof  worthy 
of  the  finest  buildings.     Weather  and  fire-resisting.     Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles.      Same  material  and  art-finish   (red  or  green) 
as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but  m.ide  in  individual  shingles;   size,  8  N    I 
inches.      A  finished  roof  of  Tylike  Shingles  is  far  more  beautiful  than  an 
ordinary  shingle  roof  and,  in  addition,  costs  less  per  year  of  service. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing.  The  most  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
rooting  made.  Surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green. 
Very  durable;  requires  no  painting.      Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing.      This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofing: 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  buildings  all   over  the  country  are  pro- 
tected from  wind  and  weather  by  Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing.     It  is 
tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable  and  very  low  in  price.      It  is  easy  to  lay; 
I,  illcd  labor  required.      Nail*  and  cement  included  in  each  roll. 

'rated  booklets  giving  full  information,   -will  be  sent  free  up 
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THE  belief  in  supernatural  intervention 
prevailed  on  the  Western  Front  in  thou- 
sands of  minds.  The  tale  about  the 
"Angels  of  Mons"  is  the  most  notable 
expression  of  this.  Among  the  French 
there  was  a  belief  that  the  dead  rose  from 
their  graves  and,  alongside  the  living,  fought 
back  the  invader.  With  a  sharp  clatter- 
ing, like  the  sound  of  musketry,  Allen 
Tucker  visions  this  in  his  "There  and 
Here,"  published  by  Duffield  &  Company: 

SECOND   BATTLE  OF  THE  MARNE 

By  Allen  Tucker 

By  the  hanks  of  the  Marne. 

Under  the  ragged  flags, 

In  the  green  graves. 

The  dead  slept. 

Again  was  heard  the  sound  of  war. 

Clarions,  clarions,  clarions. 

Culling,  calling,  calling, 

And  the  rolling  drums. 

The  dead  stirred. 

And  now  the  noise  of  guns. 

Roaring,  rending,  breaking. 

Coming  ever  nearer. 

Again  the  German  guns. 

The  dead  stirred. 

Then  from  the  clarions 

Sudden  the  piercing  cry, 

"  Aux  armes,  citoyens!" 

The  dead  uprose. 

The  spirits  and  souls  of  the  soldier  dead ; 

From  the  little  lonely  graves, 

From  the  great  crowded  graves. 

The  gallant  ghosts  arose. 

Free,  clear,  serenely  gay. 

The  spirits  rose  and  fought  again  for  France 

In  the  air. 

Through  the  ranks, 

With  the  guns, 

Everywhere, 

Invisible,   intangible,   impalpable,   indestructible. 

I  nder  the  flag  they  had  died  to  save, 

Defending  friends  and  brothers, 

Eelping,  guarding,  quickening 

The  men  of  the  New  World; 

And  when  victory  was  won, 

Once  more  in  their  quiet  graves,  the  dead  slept. 


In  the  same  volume  he  pictures  the 
triumph  of  the  dead  in  the  innermost 
fastness  of  the  enemy.  Alas,  that  they 
alone  made  the  march  down  the  Untcr  den 
Linden: 

THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  DEAD 

By  Allen  Tucker 

"  (Inter  den  Linden,"  and  the  tramp  of  noiseless 

ghosts, 
The  parade  of  the  army  of  the  dead, 
M  iisic.  music  like  i  lie  sighing  of  t  he  frightened  air, 
Under  the  quivering  trees  in  the  empty,  silent 

si  reel , 
Comes  the  long  procession. 
Ghosts,  ranks  of  gliosis. 
Divisions,  armies. 

Impalpable,  Intangible,  transparent; 
Soldiers,  soldiers,  soldiers, 
Men  who  died  in  battle; 
Old  men  and  hostages 
I'll'-  murdered  ones: 
Women  and  lovelj  girls, 
w  nh  scars  around  their  outraged  breasts; 
Children,  little  children. 
V\  ilh  red  wounded  wrists; 
Martyrs,  crucified  ones. 
Nurses,  doctors, 
Killed  nt  their  gentle  work; 
Edith  Oavell, 
Pale,  while  translucent. 
I'hen  l he  drowned  ones. 
From  the  great  dead  ships. 
Lusitania,  Suffolk.  Lcinstcr; 


Bailors,  sailors,  sail 

Fighting  men, 

Merchantmen, 

Fishermen, 

shot,  drowned,  be! raj ed, 

Captain  Fryatt, 

Calm  and  stedfast  as  when  on  earth. 

Thousands,  t  houaands, 

All  nations,  all  peoples, 

Marching, 

Under  the  Boating  Hags, 

Back  from  the  other  world. 

( ;  hosts,  specters,  spirits , 
A  long,  long  procession; 
The  parade  of  the  men  who  won, 

The  parade  of  the  women  who  gave 

The  parade  of  the  noble,  glorious  (lead 

Who  gave  their  lives  for  right,  for  hope,  for  love; 

Proud  they  are, 

Proud  and  understanding; 

Xow  comprehending  all  mysteries,  all  suffering, 

Now  knowing  their  victory  is  achieved, 

Xow  sure  they  did  not  die  in  vain, 

Xow  certain  that  the  living  kept  the  faith, 

Sure  of  the  living. 

< Had  of  the  sacrifice. 

Ghosts,  ghosts,  ghost-, 

Conquering,  triumphant,  victorious. 

Tramping,  silently,  noiselessly, 

"Unter  den  Linden." 


Robert  Nichols  was  one  of  the  pre- 
cursors in  the  Anglo-American  literary 
entente.  The  friends  he  made  here  will  be 
interested  in  this,  which  appears  (Putnam's) 
in  "Georgian  Poetry,"  1918-1919. 

STRANGER 

By  Robert  Nichols 

Never  am  I  so  alone 

As  when  I  walk  among  the  crowd — 
Blurred  masks  of  stern  or  grinning  sione. 

Unmeaning  eyes  and  voices  loud. 

Gaze  dares  not  encounter  gaze,  .  .  . 

Humbled,  1  turn  my  head  aside: 
When  suddenly  there  is  a  face  .   .  . 

Pale,  subdued,  and  grievous-eyed 

Ah,  I  know  that  visage  meek, 

Those  trembling  lips,  the  eyes  that  -hine 
But  turn  from  that  which  thej  would  seek 

With  an  air  piteous,  divine! 

There  is  not  a  line  or  scar. 

Seal  of  a  sorrow  or  disgrace 
But,  I  know  like  sigils  are 

Burned  In  my  heart  and  on  my  face. 

Speak!     O  speak!     Thou  art  the  one! 

But  thou  bafil  passed  w  ilh  sad  head  bowed: 

And  never  am  I  so  alone 

AS  when  1  walk  among  the  crowd. 


The  ache  over  the  loss  of  companions 
in  war  will  ho  a  fruitful  theme  for  verse 
for  years.  This  one.  in  the  University 
Magazine  (Montreal),  has  a  \  i^ror  of 
expression  that  shows  the  rough  soil 
where  the  tender  sentiment   grows: 

ONE  SINGER  LESS 

ltv    II.   T.    V.    BUBTOIS 

Was    I  here    not    merry    solace    after   war 

When   warm   with  food   and   drink   about    the  tire 

we  sal  " 
Our  feet   in  dirty  rushes  on   the  door. 

But  all  our  hearts  in  Heaven  to  sing  Magnillc.M  : 
For  Benoil    sang      now   rest    his  soul,   1    I 

I    think    no   shame   to   pra\ 
For  one  who  sang  so  clear.  Henoit  de  Sainte  More 
They   cleaned   the  spear-heads,   gritting  stone  00 
steel. 


First  ii\  the  Field 
First  irv  Efficiency 
First  ii\  Savings 

Economy 


renewable 


bl< 


F 


uses 


were  the  first  line  using 
an  inexpensive  bare  re- 
newal link  for  restoring 
a  blown  fuse  to  its  orig- 
inal efficiency  to  be 
APPROVED  IN  ALL 
CAPACITIES  by  the  Un- 
derwriters' Laboratories. 

Buy  them  for  dependable 
electrical  protection. 

Economy  renewable 
Fuses  are  absolutely  ac- 
curately rated. 

Buy   them    for    greater 
efficiency 

Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Links  make  it 
possible  to  restore  a 
blown  fuse  to  its  original 
efficiency  in  a  few 
moments. 

Buy   them    for    greater 
economy. 

Economy  Fuses  cut  an- 
nual operating  costs  80'  , 
as  compared  with  the 
use  of  "one-time"  fuses. 

Insist  on  getting  ECON- 
OMY FUSES. 


For  sale  by  all  leading 
electrical  jobbers  and 
dealers. 

ECONOMY    FUSE 
&  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago  U.  S.  A. 

Dont]   1  e  in 
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WXR  SURPLUS  PLANT    SITES 


Big  Tool  Plant  Goes 
to  Hopewell 

New  location  gives  old-established  New  England  con- 
cern lower  freight  rates,  satisfied  labor 
and  cheaper  power 

THE  Mayhew  Steel  Products,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  mechanics' 
tools  and  automobile  tool  kits,  is  among  the  latest  of  America's 
industries  to  locate  at  Hopewell. 

The  unusual  and  varied  advantages  found  at  Hopewell  prompted 
this  concern  to  purchase  a  ten-acre  tract  of  land  upon  which  they 
will  shortly  erect  a  structural  steel  factory  building. 

Their  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  Hopewell  can  be  judged 
by  their  purchase  of  bare  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  plant. 

Mayhew  Steel  Products,  Inc.,  established  a  plant  at  Hopewell 
to  take  advantage  of  the  low  freight  rates  on  raw  material  and  the 
finished  product  which  goes  to  the  South,  Middle  West  and  the  largest 
distribution  centres  of  the  East. 

Mayhew  gets  low-cost  fuel  and  power  at  Hopewell.  They  also 
get  a  plentiful  supply  of  satisfied  American  labor  with  excellent 
housing  and  recreation  facilities  for  that  labor. 

They  also  get  at  Hopewell  deepwater  shipping  facilities  for  a 
greater  export  business. 

The  Mayhew  Company  has  been  making  tools  in  New  Englanel 
since  1856.  They  are  the  pioneers  in  their  trade  to  locate  a  plant 
in  this  great  industrial  district  of  Virginia. 

\\  hy  not  be  the  pioneer  in  your  industry  to  place  a  plant  here? 
You,  too,  can  reap  similar  advantages  at  Hopewell,  America's 
greatest  industrial  opportunity.  Here  are  some  of  the  advantages 
it  offers: 

Factory  buildings  ready  for  occupancy. 

Plant  sites  with  railway  sidings. 

Low-priced  power. 

Plentiful  supply  of  contented  labor. 

Homes  for  12,000  families. 

Abundance  of  pure  water. 

Best  rail  and  water  transportation. 

No  harmful  municipal  restrictions. 

Climate  mild  and  healthful. 

Investigate  Hopewell.  Find  out  more  about  its  advantages. 
It  may  mean  the  most  important  move  you  ever  made  to  solve 
your  production  problems.     Write,   wire  or  phone. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  trained  technical  staffs  in 
the  world  is  a(  the  disposal  of  Hopewell  Industries, 

Du    Pont    Chemical   Co.,    Wilmington,    Delaware 

Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petersburg,  Va. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Continui'd 


And  .lake  was  wounded,  moaning  in  the  straw; 
Hut  Benoit  came  across,  and  sat — to  feel 

His  fingers  running  like  a  windy  flaw 
Over  a  silent  water,  up  and  down  the  strings 

There's  no  one  left   who  sinus 
As  Benoit  sang,  Benoit  do  Sainte  More. 

He's    dead,     li  a    stale    work    now.     Look, 
I  hold 

11 N  barp,   1  hat   made  a  rushing  like  the   •' 
Of  some  great  ship.     Who'd  think  such  leaping 
gold 

Could  como  from  this?     My  fingers  only  main 
A  sort  of  creak  upon  it.     Here  you,  Jake, 

Hang  it  upon  the  beam,  and  kick  the  Are  awak, 

It's  over-late,  and  cold ; 
The  wine  is  bitter,  and,  there's  ashes  in  the  i 

Since  the  word  went   forth    that    Bliss 
Carman,    the    poet,    well    known    to    our 
readers,  was  ill  and  in  financial  diffieu! 
there  has  been  set  in  motion  efforts  for  lu- 
relief.     In  recent  years  he  lias  been  moi 
part  of  our  literary  life  than  of  his  n;< 
land  of  Canada.     But  Canada  is  helping 
to  relieve  his  needs,  too,  and  the  following 
poem,   printed  in  the   Toronto   Globe  was 
read  by  Arthur  Stringer  at  an  entertain- 
ment at  Chatham,  Ont.,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Bliss  Carman  Fund: 

TO   BLISS,  IN   BANKRUPTCY 

By  Akthuh  Stringeb 

So  you  are  bankrupt,  you  who  strav 
From  the  Golden  Gate  to  Fundy's  Baj 
And  gather  riches,  dream  by  dream. 
And  make  their  guarded  treasures  seem 
Thrice-foolish  things! 

A  bankrupt,  yon, 
To  whom  the  Vision  came,  In  lieu 
Of  mortal  greed,  who  godlike  went 
About  a  world  so  opulent , 

You  recked  not  of  those  dusty  marts 
That  harbored  lean  and  wolfish  hearts. 
They  turn  and  call  you  bankrupt,  while 

You.  too,  at  their  strange  wealth  musl  smile 

And  ask  with  godlike  uneoneern 

What  they,  with  gold,  buy  back  in  turn'' 

Fine  linen,  yea,  and  softer  ways, 
And  emptier  souls  and  easier  days, 
And  all  that  ancient  hunger  these, 
Whate'er  they  dream,  shall  not  appeac 

They  have  not  brooded  on  the  Whj 
And  Whence  of  life.     They  live  and  die 
Entombed  in  pale  and  paltry  things, 

And  over  them  the  white  sun  swings 
With  all  their  million  bits  of  dross 
They  cry.  Iieart-sick.  against  the  1"" 
Of  love  and  honor,  faith  and  creed 

And  know   not   what   the  lean  years  in  ■ 
While  all  in  rags,  uncouth,  unfed. 
Their  poor  Starved  souls  cry  out  for  br. 

But  we.  swart  Brother,  who  have  not 

Their  softer  beds  and  linen  bought 
With  so  much  blood  and  so  much  hate. 
Yea,  we  who  pass  beyond  their  gab 
\nd  from  the  solace  of  the  sun 
And  open  road  our  treasure  won — 
\\  e  have  w  hat  they,  with  all  their  gold, 
Might   hardlv   know,  could  never  hold 
We  have  not   in  the  dust  of  strife 
Forgotten  What   Calm  means  to  life 
We  have  that   peace  which  routes  alone 
To  him  who  through  the  gloom  has  known 
The  silence  of  vast  stars  above 
Our  reach,  those  riches  born  of  love 
For  little  things,  and  simple  ways, 
Our  Attic  art.  our  carven  phrase 
Those  whispers  out  of  olden  times 
Which  111'  u  call  unreniembered  rimi 
Tho  some  such  Pan-note,  old  and  thin. 
\nd  Badly  wise,  will  yet  sing  in 
The  ruins  above  their  tumbled  domes 
And  tinsel  marts,  and  buried  home-' 
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Last  Month's 
0TD  Advertisement 


THE  DOOR  to  ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM  FOR  WOMEN" 

said  Remington 


YOUR    business    office    is    a 
machine   shop — with   women 
workers. 

The  typewriter,  the  adding  ma- 
chine, the  billing  machine,  the 
protectograph,  the  multigraph,  all 
are  operated  to  secure  speed, 
accuracy  and  greater  facility  in 
your  work. 

Sit  down  at  your  desk  and  write 
a  business  letter — by  hand.  One 
letter  is  not  much,  but  try  a  hun- 
dred; or  add  a  column  of  figures 
—dozens  of  columns,  with  your 
pencil.  You  wouldn't  do  it.  Those 
letters  would  be  typewritten  and 
the  figures  added  by  machine. 

Held  By  a  Thread 

Look  into  these  machines,  past 
the  familiar  outside.  See  the  amaz- 
ing  assembly  of  springs,  bars,  levers 
all  held  in  operating  condition 
by  a  myriad  unnoticed,  hidden 
threaded  parts. 

Your  machine  and  your  business 
despatch  literally  "hold  by  a 
thread." 

The  threads  in  those  machines 
were  cut  by  dies — not  hand-cut. 


You  could  have  built  one  machine 
with  lathe-cut  threads,  but  to  build 
them  i  \  numbers  sufficient  tocount 
in  our  life  and  commerce, you  must 
have  die-cut  threads. 

Such  quantity  production  is  the 
outcome  of  the  last  fifty  years  of 
mechanical  development  in  Amer- 
ica—  to  which  <©TPand  its  parent 
companies  have  contributed  no 
small  part. 

We  stand  today — matured — but 
still  alert  to  grow.  To  engineers 
and  designers,  supervisors  and 
workers,  who  seek  to  perfect  and 
produce  in  worth-while  quantities 
the  inventions  and 
resulting  products  on 
which  they  are  work- 
ing, ©T8>  today  offers 
a  definite  tangible 
threading  service.  As 
a  preliminary  step, 
send  the  coupon — or 
a  letter  under  your  per- 
sonal signature  -  for 
"  Tools  and  Dividends" 
a  non-technical  con- 
sideration of  a  techni- 
cal subject. 


GREENFIELQ 

V/     TAP  &  DIE  CORPORATION     k*/ 

Greenfield     Massachusetts.  U.S.A. 


Greenfield     Massachusetts.  U.S.A. 
Canadian  Plant;  Wells  Bros.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,Galt,  Ontario 


Corp. 
Green 
M 

deml  "'       1 
ected  in  exi 
thread  \  '■ 


Nunc 
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MODERN  MOTOR  CARS 


Even  down  in  the  crowded  canons  of  city  thoroughfares,  where 
individuality  is  smothered  by  the  monotony  of  numbers,  the 
smartness  of  the  Moon  registers  on  every  glance. 

It  doesn't  just  happen  so;  the  Moon  is  built  that  way — as 
clear  of  mediocrity  in  character  as  in  appearance. 

A  light  car  with  an  extra  heavy  frame,  a  compact  car  with  a 
long  wheelbase,  a  car  perfectly  balanced  with  long,  thin  leaves 
of  flat  vanadium  steel  springs — these  things  typify  the  engi- 
neering skill  that  guides  its  creation. 

Finally  complete,  it  combines  convenient  size  and  economical 
operation  with  a  smoothness  and  comfort  we  are  wont  to 
associate  only  with  very  expensive  cars;  it  reveals  a  sym- 
metry of  design  that  insures  its  distinction. 

Moon  Motor  Car  Company       St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


One  stance  (if  the  instrument  hoani 
<>/    piano- finished   Wood,    tpith    <hc 

■irnentt  harmoniously  g' 
and    uniform!])  lighted,    gives    full 

■Mtirant  e  of  M 
convenience. 


Ignition,  starting  and  electric  light 
tl/Htt  hi  .v.  carburetor  choke  and  ad- 
/i,»fi  r.  .v;v -i  rjortu  (or.  ammeter  and 
oil  gauge  are  as  practical!])  ar- 
ranged as  the  keyboard  of  a  piano. 
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THE   PRESIDENT   AND    FOREIGN   RELATIONS 


dreadth    of    treaty- making 

D  POWER— That  a  treaty  operates 
„th  as  "a  binding  contract  with  a  foreign 
alien  and  as  municipal  law"  we  learned 
,,,,,  ex-Presiden1  Taft  in  the  article  pre- 
ading  this  one.  It  was  shown  also  that  if 
s  passes  a  statute  inconsistent  with 
|„.  treaty,  "while  il  breaks  the  treaty,  it 
,..  als  ii  as  municipal  law,"  tho  it  does  not 
ilieve  ihe  nation  from  its  moral  and  inter- 
zonal obligation  to  make  good  the  breach 
v  damages  or  otherwise.  A  case  in  point 
[ted  by  Mr.  Taft  was  the  treaty  with 
"niua  which  permitted  certain  classes  of 
Ihinese  to  come  into  this  country.  Con- 
ress  passed  a  law  excluding  many  of  these 
lasses  of  Chinese.  The  law  broke  the 
reaty,  Mr.  Taft  shows,  but  the  immigra- 
ion  officers,  the  courts,  and  all  persons 
it  Inn  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Fuited  States  were  obliged  to  "conform 
o  the  act  of  Congress,  and  to  exclude  those 
'hinese  who  had  the  right  to  come  in  under 
he  treaty,  but  were  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
be  subsequent  law." 

In    some    respects    the    treaty-making 
H>wer  is  wider  than  the  power  of  Congress 
n  the  enactment  of  statutes,  and  Mr.  Taft 
■xplains  that  "as  between  the  States  and 
,he    Federal    Government,    Congressional 
egislation  is   limited   to   a   Federal   field 
narked  by  the  powers  expressly  granted  to 
Congress  within  the  Constitution  and  those 
.vhich  may  be  reasonably  implied  as  neces- 
sary  and   proper   to   the   exercise   of   the 
ixprest  powers."     All   other   powers   are 
ixercised  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
within  the  restrictions  of    their  respective 
institutions.     In     Mr.     Taft's     volume, 
Our  Chief  Magistrate  and  His  Powers" 
Columbia    University    Press),    we    read 
urther: 

"Tho  treaty-making  power,  however,  is 

lealing   with    our   foreign    relations,    and 

•vhen  we  deal  with  our  foreign  relations 

re  are  a  nation  undivided  and  presenting 

i    united    front.      Everything,    therefore, 

fatal  is  natural  or  customarily  involved  in 

uoh  foreign  relations  a  treaty  niay  cover, 

whether  boyond  the  law-making  power  of 

!ongress  and  within  the  control  of  State 

egislatures    or    not.     Now,    one    of    the 

isual  subjects  for  consideration  of  a  treaty 

s  the  rights  |of  tho  citizens  or  subjects  of 

me  country  while  resident,  in,  or  passing 

hrough,  the  country  of  the  other,  to  secu- 

ity  of  life  and  limb,  to  the  carrying  on  of 

business,  or  to  the  inheriting  of  property 

*    its     transmission.     Tho     subjects     of 

egulating  business   in   a   State,    tho   in- 

teritanco  of  property  and  its  transmission, 

re  ordinarily   within   the    cognizance   of 

ie  legislatures  and  are  not  within  the 
ower  of  Congress.     Yet  by  a  treaty  aliens 

?  be  given  rights  in  a  State  in  respect 
o  such  matters  even  tho  this  is  at  variance 


with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  that 
extent  the  treaty-making  power  controls 
the  statute  of  the  State.  Il  makes  an 
exception  to  the  State  statute  in  favor  of 
Ihe  aliens  whose  rights  are  defined  in  the 
treaty.  This  has  been  decided  so  many 
times  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  view.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  declined  to  imply  the  same 
limitations  upon  the  treaty-making  power 
as  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  Con- 
gressional law-making.  It  has  said  that 
the  treaty-making  power  would  not,  of 
course,  reach  to  changing  a  form  of  State 
government  or  perhaps  parting  with  State 
territory,  but  it  has  left  quite  general  and 
undefined  the  field  that  it  may  occupy." 

ANNULMENT  OF  TREATIES  — The 
President  may  not  annul  or  abrogate  a 
treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
unless  he  is  given  that  specific  authority 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that: 

"The  ending  of  a  treaty  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  same  power  which  made  the  treaty. 
An    instance    in    my    own    experience    of 
annuling  a  treaty  comes  to  me.     We  had  a 
treaty  with  Russia  proclaimed  in  1832.     It 
was  a  treaty  of  commerce*  and  friendship. 
It  gave  to  our  merchants  certain  rights  in 
Russia   in   carrying  on  business.     Russia 
refused  to  extend  the  rights  assured  to  our 
merchants   to  Jews,  on  the  ground   that 
Jews  in  Russia  were  limited  in  their  com- 
mercial   activities    and    were    obliged    to 
carry  them  on  within  a  pale  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  when  our  merchants  being 
Jews   sought   to   avail   themselves   of   the 
privileges  of  the  treaty,  they  were  either 
denied  admission  or  were  subjected  to  the 
local   laws    of    Russia'  and    were   limited, 
as    their    coreligionists    wero    limited    in 
Russia.     From    the    time    that    question 
was  mooted  the  two  countries  had  differed 
as    to    construction.     A    similar    question 
had  arisen  between  Franco  and  Russia  and 
between  England  and  Russia,  but   Russia 
had  always  insisted  upon  maintaining  the 
position  I  have  described.     The  attitude 
so  contrary  to  our  notions  of  equity    and 
toleranco  to  all  religions  nalurally  irritated 
our  people  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution   in   the   House   of   Representa- 
tives,   during   my   administration,    calling 
upon  the  President  to  annul  the  treaty  in 
accordance  with  its  terms  by  a  year's  notice, 
on  the  ground  that  Russia  had  flagrantly 
violated    its    obligations.     The    resolution 
was  drawn  in  language  which  would  have 
given    diplomatic    offense    to    Russia,    as 
doubtless  its  framers  intended  to  do.     With 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  as  friendly 
relations  as  possible  with  all  the  world,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  the  treaty  bail  to  bo 
abrogated,  it  ought  to  be  done  as  politely 
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Send  for  this 
booklet 

'A  Hoist  Below  the  Hook"  ts 
a  booklet  that  illustrates  a 
number  of  Shepard  Electric 
Hoists  in  use  in  various  in- 
dustries. It  is  interesting  and 
suggestive  ol  "Shepard"  ap- 
plications. 

Mailed  upon  request 


ON  any  job  of  lifting  or  transferring, 
a  Shepard  Electric  Hoist  is  certain 
to  do  the  work  quickly,  quietly  and 
economically.    Costly  manual  lifting  and 

hauling  is  obsolete  and  wasteful.  Give  a  man  a 
"Shepard"  and  he  will  do  the  work  of  a  gang. 

Shepard  Electric  Hoists  are  lifting,  lowering  and 
conveying  along  overhead  I-beam  tracks,  barrels, 
bales,  bar  stock,  castings,  cases,  coal,  small  units 
in  trays;  in  fact,  handling  anything  and  every- 
thing in  all  lines  of  industry  everywhere,  releasing 
labor  for  productive  work. 

A  "Shepard"  is  made  for  steady,  consistent 
operation,  indoors  and  out.  All  electrical  and 
mechanical  mechanisms  are  protected  by  damp- 
proof,  dust-proof  metal  housings. 

A  single  small  hoist  for  the  individual  job  or  a 
comprehensive  equipment  for  the  big  mill  or 
factory.  The  Shepard  line  covers  both  require- 
ments. Shepard  Electric  Hoists  and  Cranes  are 
built  in  capacities  of  }  ■>  to  50  tons. 

Our  engineers  are  competent  and  will  gladly 
assist  in  the  solution  of  any  hoisting  or  transfer- 
ring problems  that  you  may  have.  Their  services 
do  not  obligate  you. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE 
AND  HOIST  CO. 

412  Schuyler  Ave.,         Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Baltimore  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Boston  Cleveland  San  Francisco  Pittsburgh 

Montreal  Melbourne  London  Christiania 

-!■»  kholm  Barcelona  Genoa  Pari 

ll. i\  ana 

Member  Electrit  //<>/*/  Manufacturers'   *  ation. 

Membei  Material  Handling  MachineiyManu  {.ssocialion* 
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as  possible,  with  the  hope  of  negotiating 
a  treaty  less  subject  to  dispute  and 
giving  more  satisfactory  result.  With  the 
knowledge  that  the  resolution  was  sure  to 
pass  the  Senate,  I  took  the  step  of  atmuling 
the  treaty  myself  and  giving  a  year's 
notice  to  Russia  of  the  annulment  in 
proper  and  courteous  expressions,  on  the 
ground  thai  we  had  differed  so  radically 
as  to  its  construction,  and  the  treaty  was 
so  old  that  it  would  be  w  iser  to  rnake  a  new 
inaty  more  definite  and  satisfactory.  1 
Miit  notice  of  this  annulment  al  onc<  to  the 
Senate,  and  in  this  way  succeeded  ii. 
having  the  Senate  substitute  a  resolution 
approving  my  action  for  the  resolution 
which  came  over  from  the  House. 
House  was  thus  induced  to  approv< 
action  and  the  incident  was  closed  for 
the  time." 

FURTHER      FOREIGN      AUTHORITl 
OF    THE    PRESIDENT— Sometimes    the 
Executive  has  not  made  a  treaty  with  ■ 
foreign  government,  but  lias  recommended 
to  Congress   the   passage    of  a  law  which 
with  similar  action  by  the  other  coui 
constitutes  an   agreement  between   them. 
An  example  of  this  procedure    is  afforded 
by    Mr.    Tat't     in    the    statute    author 
reciprocity    with    Canada,    which    pa 
Congress    during    his    administration, 
lating  to  the  imposition  of   duties  in  I  hie 
country.     This  was  to  take  effect  upoi 
enactment     of    a     corresponding    law     in 
Canada  and  "would,  if  Canada  had  pa 
a    similar    statute,    have    constituted 
agreement  from  which  each  country  could 
withdraw    at    will."     This  was  not   in  fo 
a  contracl   or  a  treaty,  .Mr.  Tal't   rem 
ii-.  and  goes  <»n  to  -peak  of  the  very  largi 
authority,   outside   of   treaty-making. 
sest     by     the     President     in     our    fori 
relations. 

"lie  appoints  our  ambassador-   to  othei 
countries,    and    he    receives    ambassadors 
from    them.     This    gives    him    uecessarfl} 
the  duty  of  carrying  on  foreign  negotiation 
between   ourselves  and   foreign   count 
He,   and   lie   alone,   is   the   represents 
of   our    nation    in  dealing  with  foreign  na- 
tion-.    "When  1  say  be  alone,  I  mean  th. 
i-  he  to  whom  the  foreign  nations  look.     ll< 

has  ambassadors  and  ministers  and  consult 
iii  other  countries,  but  they  only  represent 
him.      In    receiving    foreign    ambassadors 

and  in  sending  them,  he  i-  bound  to  de- 
termine,   when    there   is   an\    dispute,  wlie 
the   lawful   Government   is.  to    whom   h< 
wishes    to    accredit    his    ambassador. 
from  whom  he  wishes  to  receive   an  am- 
bassador.    Therefore,  in  him  are  necessarily 
vested  the  power  and  duty  of  recognizing 
th'-  lawful  Government    of   any   country 
The   influence    that    he    can   exert   in   his 
recognition    of    a    foreign   government    we 
have  seen  illustrated  in  President.  Wil- 
refusal   to   recognize    FTuerta    and   his  an- 
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nouncement  that  he  never  would  recognize 
|iim.  We  can  see  the  same  influence  at 
work  at  present  in  behalf  of  Carranza, 
whom  he  has  recognized  as  the  de-facto 
President  against  Villa." 

FRAMING   OUR  FOREIGN   POLICIES 

—The  President  carries  on  the  correspon- 
dence with  all  foreign  countries  through  the 
Stale  Department,  Mr.  Taft  proceeds,  and 
in  such  correspondence  is  hound  to  discuss 
the  proper  construction  of  treaties.  He 
must  "formulate  the  foreign  policies  of  our 
Government"  and  must  state  "our  attitude 
upon  questions  constantly  arising."  While 
In  may  not  bind  our  Government,  as  a 
treaty  would  bind  it,  to  a  definition  of  its 
rights,  still  in  future  discussions  foreign 
secretaries  of  other  countries  are  wont 
"to  look  for  support  of  their  contentions  to 
the  declarations  and  admissions  of  our 
Secretaries  of  State  in  other  controversies 
as  in  a  sense  binding  upon  lis."  There  is 
thus  much  practical  framing  of  our  foreign 
policies  in  the  Executive  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations,  and  Mr.  Taft  adds: 

"One  of  the  most  important  strokes  in 
our  international  history  was  the  corre- 
spondence (tarried  on  by  Secretary  Hay 
under  President  McKinley  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  policy  of  the  open  door  in 
China  and  equal  facilities  for  all  nations  in 
dealing  with  thai  important  empire.  That 
policy  was  stated  in  a  not<e  by  Secretary 
II ay  and  acquiesced  in  by  all  the  nations 
soueerned,  and  that  without  any  advice 
and  consent  of  ihe  Senate. 

"Whenever  our  American  citizens  nave 
claims  to  present  against  a  foreign  nation, 
they  do  it  through  the  President  by  the 
State  Department;  and  when  foreign 
citizens  have  claims  to  present  against  us, 
they  present  them  through  their  diplo- 
matic representatives  to  our  Slate  Depart- 
ment, and  the  formulation  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  those  claims  create 
an  important  body  of  precedents  in  our 
foreign  policy. 

"The  importance  of  the  President  in  our 
foreign  relations,  when  his  power  in  that 
regard  is  considered  in  connection  with  his 
duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed,  and  with  his  duty  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  direct  the  movements 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  may  be  noted  in  the 
authority  which  President  McKinley  exer- 
cised to  take  pari  in  the  so-called  "Boxer 
War'  in  China.  The  lawless  uprising  in 
that  ancient  Empire  against  foreigners, 
which  for  the  time  being  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Imperial  Government,  ex- 
posed to  danger  the  lives  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  foreign  nations  at  Peking, 
and  brought  about  the  murder  of  one  of 
them.  Uniting  with  other  governments. 
President  McKinley,  without  express  Con- 
gressional authority,  ordered  the  land  and 
aval  forces  of  the  United   States   inio   a 
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"CERTIFICATE"  METALS 

TR.  MK.  REC.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Backing   Up   the  Executive 

YOUR  brass  or  bronze  foundry  represents 
a  heavy  investment  with  earnings  deter- 
mined by  executive  ability.  Increasing  the 
efficiency  of  your  foundry  heads  must  result 
in  increased    earnings    of   your    investment. 

Backing  up  the  "brains"  of  your  foundry  with 
incontrovertible  facts,  the  signed  certificate  of 
analysis  sent  with  every  shipment  of  "Certifi- 
cate" Metals,  gives  your  foundry  executives  a 
basis  of  absolute  certainty  upon  which  to  work. 

The' 'Certificate*'  is  the  most  revolutionary 
act    in    the   history   of  metal    buying. 

The  certificate  shows  the  exact,  complete  chcmic.il 
composition  and  physical  properties  oi  the  alloy,  its 
tensile   strength,    Brinell    hardness    and    structure. 

Everyingotof  a  shipment  hears  a  number  correspond- 
ing to  the  numheron  the  certificateof  analysis  tor  that 
shipment.  Therecan  be  nomistakesu  irh"C  Vrrifieatc" 
Metals — from  buying  to  cast- 
ing, guesswork    is  eliminated. 

Give  this  Memo  to  your  Secretary: 

Write  to 
White  ckBro.,  Inc.,  North  American 
Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  and  ask  for  their 
book   on   "Certificate"    Metals. 


White  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

SINCE   im>'' 
Smelters  and  Refiners  of  Non-ferrous   Metals 

Manufacturers  of  Ingot  Copper,  Composition,    Bronze  and 
Brass    Ingots,     Babbitt    Metal,     Solder    and    Type    Metals 

General  Offices,  NORTH  AMERICAN  BLDO,  PHILA. 
Trinity  Building,  New  York  Olivet  Building,  B 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Detroit 
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JUST  as  the  old-fashioned  sedan  chair, 
supported  at  each  end,  held  the  passen- 
ger free  from  the  jar  of  road  humps,  so 
the  new  Trip/ex  Springs  of  the  Overland 
4  Sedan  permit  passengers  to  ride  over  the 
ruts,  cobbles  and  bumps  with  smooth-road 
comfort. 


Bump-less  Riding 

These  radical  springs  are  attached  diagon- 
ally at  both  ends  of  a  130-inch  Springbase, 
Giving  Overland  4  the  steadiness  and   road 

11 

holding  ability  of  large  cars  of  long  wheel- 
base.  Yet  it  lias  the  lightweight,  ease  of 
control,  and  low  fuel  and  tire  expense  of 
100-inch  wheelbase. 

WILLYS-0V1 

Sedans.  < 

Wiilys-Ov; 

John  N.  Wn  I 
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Jew  Triplex  Springs 


he  Overland  4  Four-Door  Sedan  is  a  car 
tne  highest  character  in  every  detail  of 
complete  equipment,  which  includes 
o-Lite  starting  and  lighting. 
f  men  take  pride  in  its  sturdy 
[ormance,  so  women  delight  in  its 
ot  control  and  its  many  niceties, 
lo,  Ohio 


such  as  dome  light,  silk  curtains,  adjust- 
able sliding  windows  and  velour  up- 
holstery, 

Overland  4  Sedan  is  a  car  which  com- 
bines to  a  remarkable  degree,  refine- 
ment of  style  and  gratifying  economy  of 
operation. 


ADA 

York 
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KEEP  your  signals  straight  when 
you're  paying  for  garters.  "I  want  a 
pair  of  Ivory  Garters"  is  the  winning  com- 
bination that  brings  you  big  returns  in 
grateful  leg  comfort  and  personal  peace  of 
mind. 

Investigate  the  reasons  and  you  will  find 
that  Ivory  Garters  have  neither  metal  nor 
pads.  This  accounts  for  their  exceptional 
coolness,  lightness  and  ease.  This  is  why 
they  set  so  smooth,  and  never  hitch,  nor 
press  nor  bind. 

It's  natural  to  forget  you're  wearing  Ivory  Gar- 
ters, so  trimly  and  so  truly  do  they  support  your 
socks.  This  out-of-mind  brings  peace  of  mind  in 
all  your  daily  round  'tween  work  and  home. 

It  means  a  lot  to  your  legs  to  follow  this 
little  steer.  When  you're  face  to  face 
with  your  dealer  say,  'Ivory  Garters" 
and  his   action    will  match   your   words. 

IVORY  GARTER  CO.,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 
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campaign   to  rescue   the  foreign  le^at 
which  were  besieged  in  Peking." 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  COl  i 
— Mr.  Taft  proceeds  to  point  out  ttur 
Supreme  Court  recognizes  the  power  ol 
President  to  decide  the  question  of 
foreign  relation-,  "which  it  «-;»JN  polit.i- 
anil  holds  itself  bound  by  the  Pintail 
action,  and   he  relates  that : 

"Early  in  our  history   the  question  I 
whether  the  Falkland   Island-  ln-longed  t 
Buenos  Aires,  BO  that  Buenos  Aires  migh 
pass  a  law  punishing  the  killing  of  seal 
those  islands.     Our  Stale  Department 
correspondence    with    the  Government 
Buenos  Aires,  had  refused  to  recognia 
lawful    jurisdiction  there.      lu  a   maritimi 
insurauci    case,   the   issue    was   wl 
vessel  lost  through  seizure  by  the  aut 
ties  of  Buenos  Aire-  for   violation  U 
sealing  laws  was  a  loss  within  a  maris, 
suranee  policy,  or   was  excepted   bet 
the  master  had  violated  the  statufc 
lawful   government.      The  Suprcnn    I 
held  that   it    would  follow    the  d< 
the  lVesident   as  the  political  dej 
having    the    authority    to    decide    sud 
issue.     The  Court    reached  a   similar 
elusion  in  another  seal  case  where  wi 
on  the  other  side.      Mr.   Blaine,  . 
tary  of  State  for  Mr.  Harrison,  had  oh . , 
in  a   correspondence   with    Lord   S 
that   through  the  grant  of  Alaska  and  tl 
adjoining     water-    we     were    given   juri 
diction  over  the  open  Bering  Sea  to  H 
Canadian  sealers  engaged  in  pelagM 
ing  contrary    to   the   la u -  of   tl>. 
States.        Mr.     Blaine's     claim     wh.- 
Kussia  bad  asserted  ternTorial  juri 
over    these    waters,   and    that    this  jun 

lion  had  iv  en  acquiesced  in  by  th 
The    Supreme    Court     intimated 

opinion  that    this  wa-  a   political  quel 
and  that  it   would  not   undertake  to  di- 
the    merit-    of    Mr.    Blaine's    cot.  . 
because  it   was  hound  to  follow  and  R 
the   altitude    of    the    President    and   Bl 

tary  of  State  in  deciding  such  a  qv 
Of  course,  the  decision  of  Congress  "i 
treaty-making  power  upon  such 

Would   he  binding  upon   the  Courts,  hut 

the  absence  of  the  decision  of  either  tl 
action  of  the   President    i>  conclusive 
the  ( Jourts." 


Man     Wanted       Single.       Washi 
To-da>  (By  Staff  Correspondent)— Bepi 
sentative   David   O'Connell,  of   Br 
recentlj    -cut    a  letter  to   his  constituei 

saying   he    would    he   glad    to  furnish   tit' 

with  garden  seeds  or  anything  elaewitl 
hi-  power  to  grant. 

He    received    various    replies,    hut 
most    remarkable  of  the  lot   concluded 
follows: 

■'  Don't   forget   that    I  am  a  widoi 
if  there  are  any  single  men  now   on  yo 
bat,    don't    forget     me."— Th(     New    1' 
En  nine  Sun. 
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Honorably  di$t  harged  toUtien  <>/  th<-  I'unk 
Corps  who  desire  to  qualify  as  Holt  frorfW 
operators  are  <"t  >t><l  t<>  u  rite  to  us. 


T 


HE  "HOLT-TREATED"  track  is  typical 
of  the  lasting  quality  and  endurance  built 
into  every  part  of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor. 

All  sources  of  supply  were  thoroughly  investi- 
gated to  find  the  toughest,  strongest,  most 
homogeneous  steel  castings  that  could  be  had, 
for  Holt  track  shoes. 

Even  these  superior  castings  are  all  "  Holt-Treated  "  in 
electrically  controlled  furnaces — subjected  to  closely 
regulated  cycles  of  heating  and  cooling — purged  by  fire, 
until  their  strength  and  toughness  is  increased  77l"0  and 
their  hardness  and  wear  resistance  40%  over  the  original 
high-grade  material. 

Every  shoe  of  every  Holt  track  is  subjected  to  precise 
tests  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  these  high  standards. 
Every  batch  of  steel  castings  is  given  a  searching  chem- 
ical analysis.  From  every  lot  of  finished  track  shoes, 
samples  are  microphotographed  to  reveal  the  inner  grain 
of  the  metal.  And  from  every  lot  of  finished  shoes  a 
number  are  tested  to  destruction  under  the  impact  of  a 
giant  hammer. 


mThe    Hole    track    shoe,    as    it 
comet   from   the   steel  foun- 
dry  hat  a   grain    (greatly    magnified) 
like  this: 


TRACKS  with  endurance  and  shock  resist- 
ing qualities  of  the  highest  degree — with 
strength  and  hardness  far  exceeding  Man- 
ganese Steel,  without  its  elongation — are  thus 
obtained  by  "  Holt-Treatment  "  and  maintained 
by  Holt's  exacting  physical  and  chemical  in- 
spections. 

The  same  science,  skill  and  research  that  give  the  tracks 
of  the  "  Caterpillar  "  Tractor  the  same  long  life  of  the 
motor  and  transmission,  are  applied  to  the  making  of 
every  part  of  the  Holt  product. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Performance  of  the 
"  Caterpillar  "  Tractor  is  unequalled  in  agriculture,  in 
the  oil  fields,  in  logging,  mining,  road -construction  and 
for  overland  transportation. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Uncle  Sam  officially  and 
exclusively  adopted  the  Holt  Tractor  for  military  use. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  man  who  buys  a 
"  Caterpillar  "  Tractor  makes  an  exceedingly  profitable 
investment. 


rS~j  After  being  "Holt-Trcaicd"  rhe 
IAJ  grain  it  refined,  the  metal  is 
toughened  and  strengthened  and  its 
structure  is  like  this: 


mThe  carbon  content  of  the  steel 
it  determined  by  meant  of  eleo 
trie  combustion  furnace*. 


EThe  hardncm  of  tvrr?  Holt  track 
•hoe  it  toted  by  a  delicate  and 
extremely  accurate  instrument. 


MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  inc 


%%^^25!5«3**50**!%SS%J 


Peoria,  111.  and  Stockton  Calif 

NcwYorlyN.Y  SpokemeJVorfi,  LondonEn&. 


*a>K^J«i^^^ 
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QUAKER  STATE 
MEDIUM 

The   Certified   Oil 


FOR     AUTOMOBILES,     TRUCKS 
AND    MOTORCYCLES 


Your 
Confidence 

in  the  Engine 

Any  engine  will  command  your  con- 
fidence if  it  is  lubricated  with  Quaker 
State  Medium. 

The  motorist  who  owns  an  expensive 
car  and  lubricates  it  with  Quaker 
State  Medium  can  make  full  use 
of  his  motor  with  the  certainty  that 
repairs  and  depreciation  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

Likewise  the  owner  who  uses  Quaker 
State  Medium  in  a  low  priced  car 
need  no  longer  fear  engine  trouble  at 
critical  moments,  but  can  depend  as 
much  upon  his  inexpensive  motor  as 
if  it  were  several  times  as  costly. 

Only  the  best  oil  can  do  an  honest 
job  for  any  quality  or  type  of  motor. 
But  a  low  priced  engine  needs  Quaker 
State  Medium  even  more  than  a 
costly  motor  if  it  is  to  last  its  full 
life  and  maintain  its  full  power. 

Quaker  State  Medium  is  made  to 
protect  a  gasoline  engine  from  damag- 
ing wear  in  all  emergencies — such 
as  hard  driving,  heavy  roads,  over- 
heating, faulty  adjustments,  etc. 

Therefore  l1  is  the  safe  lubricant  for 
all  motors,  and  the  most  economical 
in  the  long  run. 

It  is  the  only  oil  which  is  certified  by 
an  independent  chemist  to  be  ab- 
solutely  pure  and  of  uniformly  high 
quality.  The  Franklin  Automobile 
Company  also  test  it  regularly  and 
are  giving  it  their  Foremosl  endorse 
nunt  now  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
year. 

Send  for  interesting  ithoritative 

20-page  booklet. 


PHINNY  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
Oil  Cit 


IBSEN   AND   CHAIN-STORES   IN   UP-TO-DATE   ICELAND 


CONTRARY     to    popular    conception, 
polar-bear  hunting  is  not  the  principal 
industry  in  Iceland,  nor  is  the  flesh  of  thai 

famed  circus  animal  the  chief  article  of 
diel  of  the  Icelandic  people.  Further- 
i  hi  people  do  not  live  in  snow  huts, 
.]>■.  :  -  .ni  ir<  \\  in  fur  ,  or  go  into  hibernation 
after  the  first  fall  of  snow.  The  school- 
books  we  used  io  study  two  or  three  Avars 
ago  were  entirely  and  absolutely  wrong. 
Iceland  is  something  more  than  an  iceberg 
factory.  True,  there  are  no  street-cars 
and  railroads  in  the  island,  but  they  are  not 
needed.  The  people  read  TJie  Polar 
Bulletin  and  The  Evening  Glow  by  the  light 
of  t lie  aurora  borealis;  they  have  auto- 
mobiles,  motion-picture  shows,  and  the 
Legitimate  drs  na,  and  enjoy  Ibsen  and 
Bjornson;  Jan  and  his  sister  go  to  public 
school  and  high  school,  and  later,  if  he 
wishes,  the  boy  may  attend  an  agricultural 
college,  or  study  medicine.  In  the  winter. 
it  is  true,  the  Icelanders  have  to  sweep  the 
snow  from  the  front  doorstep  every  morn- 
ing and  chop  holes  in  the  ice  in  order  to 
swim  or  fish,  but  in  the  summer  the  weather 
is  bland  and  warm,  the  grass  grows  green, 
and  flowers  spring  up  along  the  wayside. 
It  is  a  habitable  little  spot,  and  some  of 
i  hese  days,  after  the  Peace  Treaty  is  signed 
and  Bolshevism  is  in  its  grave,  Americans 
will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  this  little 
island  in  the  top  of  the  Atlantic  is  well 
worth  visiting  as  a  summer  resort  and  that 
it  offers  scenery  which  can  well  vie  with 
some  of  our  own.  But,  unlike  Cuba,  our 
neighboring  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles,"  Ice- 
land is  limited  in  the  line  of  refreshments. 
Prohibition  here  is  eft'. dive.  Some  recent 
information  aboul  the  island  comes  from 
Mrs.  .1.  Jonasson,  who,  while  she  was  in 
New  York  City  purchasing  supplies  for  her 
chain   of   stores,    was   encountered    and    iu- 

terviewed  by  a  reporter  for  The  Evening 
Post  (New  Fork).  Mrs.  Jonasson  in- 
formed' the  Post  man  that  Reykjavik, 
capital  of  Iceland,  is  not  a  far  jump  behind 
New     York    and     Talis    in    the    matter    of 

Btyle,  tho,  of  oourse,  clothing  material  is 

rather  more  heavy  than  one  ordinarih  sees 
in   hitter   known   capitals.      Mrs.   JonaSSOO 

,1't  owner  of  four  -ton-,  two  in  Reyk- 
javik, and  one  each' in  the  cities  of  1  la  Ilia  rf- 
jord  and  [safjord.  Among  the  things  she 
cam.-  to  buy  were  dry-goods,  notion-, 
crockery,  confection-,  and  soap.  Her  in- 
ter', rib 

• 

\\  inn  tir-t  approached,  Mr-.  Jonasson 
refused  to  he  interviewed,  but  it  was  not 
long  after  the  subject  had  been  turned  to 
her  native  laud  that  -he  was  discussing 
Iceland.  Then  only  was  it  possible  to  < 
iii  a  quest  ion  or  two  about  herself. 

•'I'll,  re    is    nothing    to    operating    my 

Mrs   Jonasson.      "  I  am  not  a 

piom  B    woman    in    trade    in    Iceland. 

Oilier    women    there  have  Carried    on   their 

own  Im-iiK   -  a-  long  ;;-  twenty-five  j 


ago,  while  I  have  had  my  shops  only  a  1 
fourteen  years.  And  'hen  I  have  my  part- 
ner,  Mi--  Balldorsson.  She  manages 
stores  most  capably  while  I  must  be  a 
buying.  Really  our  succ<  ss  i-  due  to 
ability  as  a  manager." 

Miss  Balldorsson  and  Mrs.  Jonasson  an 
not  partner-  solely  in  business.  It  ap| 
they  are  each  adopting  a  hoy.  one  of  wh 
is  nine  and  the  other  ten  years  old,  which 
only  goes  Io  .-how  that  the  fashion  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  rear  children  t, 
adopt  them  is  equally  as  popular  in  Iceland 
as  in  the  United  States. 

For    sixteen   years    Miss  Jonasson  m 
-he  lived  in   Canada    before  returning 
Iceland    fourteen    years   ago    to   enter 
field   of   trade    there.     This   fact    may 
accountable  for  1  he  "very  American  n. 
ods"  she  says  she  uses  in  her  busim 

"Yes,  I  have  telephones  and  cash  ren- 
ters in  all  the  stores."  she  said,  "and  all 
ot  her  modern  conveniences  for  t  hat  mat  I 

New  York,   Broadway,   Fifth  Avenm 
they   do   not    seem    to    thrill   in   the  let 
"They're   all    the   same,   always,"    in 
opinion.     And   as   for   the   theaters.   .   . 
"We  have  our  own  theaters  in  Iceland." 
she  declare-,   "where   Icelandic  pertain 
give  the  plays  of  Ibsen  and  Bjornson." 

"In    Iceland,"     she    continued,    "there 
are  no  railways  and  no  street-cars,  but  1 1 
are  lots  of  automobiles,   and   when 
can  not  go  the  people  ride  horseback." 

Mrs.    Jonasson    said    she    first   came   t<> 
America  to  "shop"  for  her  stores  in  1 
Since  then  she  has  been  back  threi 
and  has  purchased    everything   sold 
her  counters  from    manufacturers   in 
country.      The1    Icelanders   like  Amcr 
made  goods.  Mrs.  Jonasson    said,   add 
that  she  believes  trade  Del  ween  America 

I  he  northern  island  should  beeven  great' 
the  future  than  in  the  past.     Mrs.  .Inn., 
is    a   lover  of    sports.      Her   com. 
took    a    turn    in    this   direction    whet; 
vouchsafed  the  information  that  swimming 
is  one  of  the   principal  sports  in  Iceland. 
Swimming]       Bbhrrrrrrr!       Imagine   it' 
Xo.      They  do  not  have  to  push  tin 
cakes  out  of  the  way  or  cut    holes  through 

which   to  dive;  they  have  hot   sprint 
some  very  near  to  Reykjavik-    Mi     Jo 

Son  said,  where  swimming  is  excellent. 

Then,  too.  horseback-riding,  in  addition 

to  being  one  of   the  chief  means  of  tr 
in    the   country,   is  also    one    of    the  i 
pleasures,  beautiful  scenery  adding  to  the 
enjoyment  of  an  afternoon's  jog.      In  ram 
or    sunshine,    according    to    the    visiting 
woman    in.  reliant,    the    people    o\'    let  land 
ride  for  exercise.     There  are  motion-pictun 
t  heaters,  too.     There  are  -  no,  there  ar. 
any   saloons,   for    Iceland   i-  as  dr\    a-   the 

United    state-     perhaps    drier,    for 
hibition  i-  effectively  in  effeol  in  Iceland. 
she  is  enthusiastic  about  the  country  that 

i-   her  home,  the  frozen   island   where   tin 
read    the   new -nailers   by   the  light   of  the 
aurora  borealis. 

"We  have  not  only  good  grade  schools 
and  high  schools,"  she  said,  in  conclusion, 
"hut  an  agricultural  college  and  medical 
school  in  Reykjavik.  Educational  facili- 
ties are  excellent.  The  climate'.'  Mild 
mild  in  summer  and  actually  there  is  only 
a  month  of  heavy  snow  in  the  winter. 

"Business'.'     Oh,  business  in  Iceland 
fine!" 
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*PULLEYS  * 

^  More  than  five  million 
"American "  Pulleys  now 
save  power  in  efficient  shops 
here  and  abroad.  The  steel 
split  pulley  is  light  yet  dur- 
able—and quickly  installed. 


The  "American "  is  the  result  of 
years  of  concentrated  study 

GREATER  concentration  of  study  gradually  elimi- 
nated the  less  efficient  pulley-types  and  resulted  in 
deliberate  concentration  on  the  one  type  of  belt  pulley 
found  most  perfect — the  American  Steel  Split  Pulley. 

This  earnest  study  began  further  back  than  the  pulley  itself. 
It  was  applied  first  to  the  power-transmission  problems  of  the 
manufacturer — both  from  a  theoretical  and  practical  engineering 
standpoint.  Cut  cf  this  grew  the  "American"  Pulley  as  the  one  most 
practical  means  of  meeting  ihe  manufacturer's  demands  and  needs. 

Its  most  conspicuous  achievement  is  the  saving  of  power — the 
stopping  of  pov  er  loss — the  exploitation  of  every  possible  ounce 
of  generated  power.  Combined  with  it  are  many  superiorities  of 
design  and  construction  which  quickly  earned  first  place  for  the 
"American"  Pulley.  And  in  the  continuance  of  that  study,  so  fruit- 
ful in  the  past,  lies  the  safe  guarantee  to  you  that  "American"  Pulleys 
will  continue  to  hold  their  leadership. 

Let  your  engineers  work  together  wivh  ours  toward  the  one 
best  solution  of  your  specific  problems  of  power  transmission. 
In  the  meantime  write  for  our  37-page  book  on  Getting  Maximum 
Pulley  Efficiency — without  cost  to  you  or  obligation. 

See  Donnellex's  Red  Book  for  name  and 
address  of  nearest  Agent 

The  American  Pulley  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i^MEKICAN 


PULLEY 

"  A  »h«1  with  ■  broad  rim  tmn» 
tins  rower  from  or  imparting  r*o« 
mfrr.ot  chunginc  th*  direv 
of  motion  by  means  of  a  flat  belt." 
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For  Savage  Toil  or  Easy  Hauls 
—The  Big  Pneumatics 


,.,li HIHIIII I <"■• •" ' 


"The  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  makes  more  trips,  hauls  more  yard- 
age out  of  excavation  than  any  solid-tired  unit,  although  limited  by  a 
hand  dump  body — uses  less  gasoline — depreciates  much  more  slowly 
than  solid- tired  trucks  one-half  its  age  —  and  despite  rocks,  cinders, 
scrap  iron,  splinters,  nails  and  hoops,  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  out- 
lasting solid  tires  in  this  work," — J.  F.  Powers,  Motor  Truck  Foreman, 
George,  Hankins  &  George,  Excavating  Contractors,  Richmond,  Va. 


H.h'iiiiiiiiiimillHIIIIiiHUHIHin mum:. 


iiiiiiiiiiMHIiiiiimiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiimmii iiiimu n  i  itmntutmi in  i  <       i iiiiiMiiiiiuiiuiiiiniiiiiUMi 


\\  HTH  the  multiplying  evidence  of  the  prowess  of  Goodyear  Cord 
*  ^  Tires  on  trucks  comes  testimony,  such  as  that  given  here,  describ- 
ing how  pneumatic  performance  reduces  truck  toil  otherwise  extremely 
severe  on  solid  tires. 

Just  as  light  delivery  systems  are  improved  with  the  competent  Good- 
year Cord  Tires,  so  is  the  ordeal  of  many  a  heavy,  grinding  haul 
mastered  with  their  grip,  cushioning  and  mobility. 

In  urgent  industrial  transportation  this  supple  cord  tire  thus  is  dupli- 
cating the  profound  effect  of  pneumatics  on  the  earliest  passenger  cars; 
it  is  increasing  motor  truck  utility  while  protecting  driver,  mechanism, 
load  and  road. 

The  whole  operating  efficiency  of  the  perfected  pneumatic  truck  tire 
has  its  body  and  life  in  the  tenacious  Goodyear  Cord  construction 
developed  out  of  long  pioneering  work  and  that  extensive  care  which 
protects  our  good  name. 

The  hauling  history  written  on  American  highways  by  Goodyear  freight- 
ing fleets  and  passenger  busses,  shod  with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  now  is 
reduced  to  a  simple  cost  analysis  charting  the  way  for  other  truck  users. 

This  data,  plus  that  supplied  by  leading  transportation  managers  com- 
paring pneumatic  and  solid  truck  tires,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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This 

Wonderful  Range 
With  Two  Ovens 


Bakes  Bread. Pies, Biscuits 
Broils,  Roasts,  and  Cooks 
Nine  Different  Vegetables 
All  At  One  Time. 

Although  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

m-mm       Gold  Medal  ^ 

Glenwood 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 
The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  ';oal. 
When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats  and  the  other  for 
pastry  baking— It 

Makes  Cooking  Easy 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  178 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Makrrn  of  th«  Celebrated  fllrnwood  Coal,  Wood 

tiHli.R,  Itaiiyn,  1  h-ating-  S  I'ivi  h  I   Furnaces. 
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The  drink  of  the    hour   for  men  and  women 
of   the  day — up  to  the   minute 
in  every  particular 

'vans 


Rich  in  the 

Appetizing 

Bitter  oi 

Hops 


Beware 


A    Substantial 

Delicious 

Satisfying 

Mealtime 

Drink 


SCIENCE  *  AND  *  INVENTION  *  CONTINUED 


FORMfRLY  KNOWN  ASCHECONA  EVANS  ALE 

A  happy  snappy  substantial  satisfying;  bever- 
age—another  one  of  the  good  things  of  EVANS' 

/w.n  ,i  * ,;  ii-  ,,t  houit-  for  hospitaiity  and  »  rtfoyitwifl 
C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS        Estob.  1786  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


THE   CHEMIST   AND 

DOES  the  chemist  help  the  candy- 
maker?  "Yes,"  replies  J.  P.  Booker, 
manager  of  the  service  depart  merit  of  the 
Nulomoline  Company,  writing  in  The  II 
em  Confectioner  (San  Francisco).  .Mr. 
Booker,  who  is  a  practical  candy-maker, 
reports  that  he  has  worked  with  chemists 
for  years,  and  has  derived  much  aid  from 
their  advice  in  making  all  kinds  of  sweets. 
Some  of  his  experiences  may  interest  not 
only  the  makers,  but  also  the  consumers 
of  candy,  who  appear  to  be  increasing  in 
number  of  late.  Mr.  Booker  recalls  a  num- 
ber  dI'  instances  that  serve  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  applied  chemistry  and  the 
help  that  the  chemist  can  give  to  the  candy- 
maker  in  working  out  his  problems.  Be 
"writes: 

"The  first  time  I  ever  worked  with  a 
chemist  was  about  fifteen  years  ago.  lit 
was  seeking  the  real  reason  for  the  bursting 
oi  chocolate-coated  cream  centers.  After 
having  made  hundreds  of  tests  he  was  able 
to  show  the  cause  and  suggested  a  satisfac- 
tory remedy.  I  would  like  to  give  you  t  he 
details  of  this  set  of  experiments,  but  they 
are  too  lengthy  to  include. 

"It  is  not  only  in  obscure  troubles  that 
chemists  can  help.  Their  trained  minds  can 
devise  methods  of  testing  goods  that  are 
much  faster,  if  not  better,  than  the  old 
method  of  'putting  away  a  sample  and 
seeing  how  it  will  keep.'  For  instance,  a 
hard-goods  foreman  worked  out  a  new 
formula  that  he  was  sure  would  make  better- 
goods  and  the  chemist,  placed  a  sample 
made  by  both  new  and  old  formulas  in  a 
humidifier  and  subjected  them  to  sufficient 
humidity  to  dissolve  them  slowly.  It  was 
found  that  the  goods  made  by  the  old 
formula  took  longer  to  dissolve,  indicating 
that  the  older  method  was  better,  it  being 
evident  that  the  piece  that  had  the  greater 
power  of  resistance  to  the  moisture  in  the 
humidifier  would  have  like  power  to  re- 
sist the  action  of  the  humidity  in  the 
,-it  mosphere. 

"I  was  called  iii  to  help  a  candy-maker 
work  out  a  new  Turkish  paste  and  found 
that  the  starch  he  was  using  would  not 
produce  the  desired  body.  1  had  a  friend 
in   the  cit\    who  \\;is  a  chemist,  and  as  he 

was  in  charge  of  a  factory  that  made  use 

of  starch  in  the  manufacture  of  their  prod- 
ucts. I  consulted  him.  He  advised  the 
use  of  a  thinner  boiling  stanh  and  gave  US 

a  working  sample.  The  first  batch  we 
made  proved  his  judgment  correct,  and  we 

had     no    furl  her    difficulty.      This    chemist 

Knew  nothing  about  the  making  of  Turkish 
paste,  so  his  judgment  was  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  chemical   properties  of 

starch. 

"There  are   many   ways   in   which   the 

chemist  is  an  indirect  help  to  the  candy- 
maker.  For  example,  the  taking  >>(  mois- 
ture from  milk  is  a  long  step  forward. 
The  so-called   'mechanical  cow.'   through  a 

process  of  emulsification,  makes  it  possible 

to  put  the  moisture  back  into  drj  milk  and 
give  a  finished  producl  that  closely  re- 
sembles fresh  milk  or  cream  in  it<  working 
in  candy. 

"Candy-makers  are  more  familiar  with 
the  different    processes  for  cooking   hard 

goods  under  a  vacuum.     The  chief  reason 


THE   CANDY- MAN 

for  using  this  method  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  sugar  carmelizes  rapidly  after  it 
teaches  270  or  280°  Fahrenheit,  and  this 
caramel  is  a  strong  'doctor'  or  grain-killer. 
The  vacuum  makes  it  possible  to  secu 
given  degree  of  hardness  a'  a  lower  cook, 
thereby  eliminating  a  lar^e  portion  of  the 
caramel,  and  producing  drier  goods.  In 
this  case  the  equipment  for  cooking  has 
been  changed  so  as  to  overcome  an  unde- 
sirable chemical  reaction." 

"The  principal  ingredient   entering  i 
the   manufacture   of   candy    is    sugar,   and 
alt  ho   the  average  candy-maker,  accon 
to   Mr.   Hooker,  is  satisfied  to  depend 
hi-  experience  in  judging  it,  chemistry 
give   him   assistance  at.   this  fundamental 
point  also.     We  read: 

"The  chemist  tells  us  that  there 
three  sugars  in  which  the  candy-makt 
especially  interested — sucrose,  levulose, 
dextrose.  The  first  is  sugar  in  its  ordn 
form  and  it  gives  to  the  goods  dryr 
Generally  this  is  a  mosl  desirable  feal 
but  many  limes  we  wish  to  make  use  of 
sugar  without  having  the  goods  dry.  \\ 
such  is  the  case,  and  the  candy-maker 
the  proper  knowledge  of  sugars,  he  tun 

to  levulose  and  dextrose,  as  these  have  full 

sweetening  power,  and  yet  do  not  drj 
or  form  hard  crystals.      1  believe  that 
of    the    most     important     things    that 
chemist   has  done  for  the  candy-makei 
recent  years  is   to  give  him   pure  levuloi 
and  dextrose 

"I  do  not  wish  to  create  the  impr< 
that  it  is  necessary  for  every  candy-mi 
facturer  to  employ  a  chemist,  as  tin 
in    most,   cases   would    be    too   great,      i 
think  that  all  candy  firms  should  maki 
ot    every    reliable  source  from   which   I 
can  secure  detailed  information  concert 
the  nature  and  working  of  the  raw  man  ■ 
used  by  them 

"1  have  at  least  learned  that  the  ch 
is   able    to   remedy   or  avoid   many  of 
things  thai  have  always  bothered  us  in 
manufacture  of  candy.     While  we  havi 
depend   on   our  own   experience  in   m 
ways,  the  chemist,  to  a  great  extent.  ta 
'luck  '  and  '  guess '  out  of  candy-making 
substitutes  definite  knowledge." 


WHEN    IS    \    I  M)D1  K    SAFE?— Then 
seems,  says  Th,   Scientific  Amerio 
York),  to  be  >iich  a  general  lack  of  kn< 
edge  of  the  ancle  at  which  ladders 
be  placed  to  secure  tke  maximum  of  - 
for  the  men    working  on  them    thai    x 
A  <  us  has  prepared  an  interesting  i 
showing  the  position  of  ladders  of  vai 

lengths  to  insure  safe  use.     H  got 

"The  angle  of  seventy-five  degn 
been  found,  t  hrough  a  series  of  experinn 
to    give    the    greatest    degree    ot 
and.  to  secure  this  angle,  all  that  i-  di 
sary    i-    to    place   the   foot    of   the  huh: 
distance  approximating  one  quarter  oi 
length  of  the  ladder  away  from  the  veil 
Tin-  angle  will  prevenl   undue  strain)' 
the   ladder,   or   slipping  of    the  ladder 
when  placed  too  flat. and  at  the  same 
will  give  th<'  feet  of  the  workmen  suffi< ; 
room     when    they    are    working    m    I 
top    of    the    ladder.     Another   point    thai 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  connection  with 
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Jenkins  Valves 

for  plumbing  service 

Good  plumbing  in  the  home  is  important  to  health, 
comfort  and  contentment,  but  plumbing  is  not  good 
and    cannot    continue    to    function  the 

valves  in  the  system  give  "  trouble." 

Jenkins  Plumbing   Valves   are   not   ordina: 
They  are   heavier  in   construction  and   are   in 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  plumbing  service  by 
margin.     When  shut  they  close  tightly,  and  < 
permit   the   passage   of  water,    air   or    steam;   when 
opened  the  passage  is  wide  and  unobstructed.     T! 
control  completely  whatever  passes  through  the  pi] 
on  which  they  are  installed.     Their  installation  i 
definite  assurance  of  satisfaction  and  freedom  from 
trouble. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  made  of  the  best  brass  and  may  be 
furnished  in  plain  finish,  polished  brass  or  nickel 
plated  as  the  service  of  each  valve  may  dictal 

If   you    would    have    the    plumbing    in    your    home 
equipped  with  performance  proven  valves  of  kn 
worth,     insist    upon    Jenkins,    back  55 

years  practical  manufacturing  experience.    Your  an 
tect  will  gladly  specify  Jenkins  "  Diamond  M. 
Valves. 

Home    owners    and  prospective    home   o\vr 

are    invited    to  write   for    inform. 

on    Jenkins    Valves   for    Plumbing   S 

requested,  Architects,  Engit  ■■• 

Plumbing    Conn.,  Building   ( 

will  be  supplied  with  inft 

Valves    for    the    • 

interested. 

JENKINS  BROS. 


80  While-  Si  reel 


Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 
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ABetterAthleticUnderwear 


Sold  in  a  Cleaner  -way 


HEN  the  mercury  climbs  to  90  in  the  shade  the  man 
in  a  suit  of  Sealpax  feels  10  degrees  cooler  than  his 
sweltering  fellows.  Sealpax  is  cut  from  airy  fabric  for  the 
freedom  of  active  men. 

Sealpax  is  laundered  to  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  comes  to 
you  •  fresh  and  spotless  in  the  Sanitary  Sealpax  Envelope. 
Get  it  today — and  laugh  at  the  thermometer!  Write  for 
"The  Sealpax  Family  Booklet." 

THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY.  Baltimore.  Md. 


"Lady  Sealpax" 

Dainty  Athletic  Underwear  for 
Every  Woman  Every  Day 


"Little  Brother 
and  Little  Sitter  Sealpax' 
Dad's  Comfort  for  Dad's  viA 


Ladders  is  thai  portable  ladders  should  be 
fitted  with  safetj  feel  or  points,  in  order 
thai  a  sure  grip  on  the  floor  or  ground  may 
bi     ecured." 


A  NEW  CITY  IN   SAN   FRANCISCO 
BA^i  ? 

\  NEW  marine  terminal  of  such 
-^*-  to  1"  classed  as  a  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial city  in  itself  lias  I..  in  proposed 
fur  San  Francisco  Baj  and  i-  described  and 
advocated  in  Tht  Pacific  Marim  /.'-  ■ 
(San  Francisco)  by  B.  P.  Cr<  sson,  Jr.,  and 
C.  W.   Staniford,   consulting  engineer: 

city.  The  terminal  would  in-  con- 
structed in  what  is  now  shallow  water  at 
Berkeley  on  the  east  shore  of  the  harbor, 
Looking   directly   out    I  through   the 

Golden  Cat.    and   projecting  outward 
ward  thai  historic  passageway  for  two  miles 
oi-    more.      Tin-    plan,    the    writer- 
will  go  far  toward  providing  the  additii 
shipping  facilities   now    generally   thought 
to  l.e  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  growth 
in  manufactures,  industry,  and  commi 
that  i-  confidently  expected  to  follow  closi 
upon  opportunity.     The  time  has  now  ar- 
rived, they  -ay,  when  active  st(  ps  musl  he 
taken   toward  constructing  wharfage  and 
warehouse  facilil  ies  tor  our  ev<  r-in 
merchant    marine.     Most    cities    have   re- 
stricted their  activities  simply  to  the  con- 
struction   of     docks,    without    develo] 
storage  and  ti  rminal  facilil  ies.     This  is  due 
sometimes  to  Lack  of  foresight,  bul   very 
often  to  the  lack  of  physical  opportui 
We  n  ad: 

"San  Francisco  has  retained  its  Lea< 
ship  on  account  of  its  commanding  position 
mi  San  Francisco  Bay.  the  world  fam<  >t' 
which,  as  regards  size,  depth,  and  security 
from  storm,  together  with  its  two  | 
feeding  tributaries,  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers,  l>ids  fair  to  retain  for 
the  citj  its  presenl  supremacj  a-  the  mari- 
time metropolis  of  this  coasl . 

"San    Francisco    may  pand    its 

ocean-trade  possibilities,  and  thereby  in- 
crease itv  assets  in  other  line-  of  commer- 
cial activity,  if  it  will  take  advantage  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  bay  distant  from 
the  city  itself,  and  establish  terminals 
whereby  deep-water  shipping  maj  be  si  rv<  d 
with  direct  rail  connection  to  the  transi 
tinental  railroads,  and  where  wareh< 
ami  facilities  maj  be  provided,  for- 

tified with  the  addition  of  sufficienl   b 
land    for    the    creation    of    manufacturing 
establishments  on  a  Large  scale. 

"An  ideal  site,  combining  all  these  fac- 
tor-, lie-  along  the  east  bay  water-fron 
the  citj  nf  Hi  rl  elej  ....  One  of  the 
reasons  which  ha--  retarded  the  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  machinery  for  handling 
freight  direct  from  railroad-cars  to  deep- 
drafl  vessels  ha-  arisen  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  operator  to  surrender  necessary 
space,  which  has  been  not  only  produced 
iua  verj  costly  manner  on  piles,  bul  which 
was  also  greatly  needed  for  storage.  The 
Pacific  I'm"  Terminal  is  so  designed  that 
all  these  difficulties  are  overcome  ami  the 
necessary  room  will  be  created  in  the  most 

economical  manner  by  hydraulic  dredging 
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through  pump  and  fill.  In  this  way  land 
is  produced,  fulfilling  the  ordinary  func- 
tion of  the  deck  floor  in  a  covered  pier, 
and,  instead  of  being  costly  in  construction 
and  expensive  in  maintenance,  is  a  solid 
surface,  leveled,  ready  for  the  reception  of 
(racks  and  for  inexpensive  foundations  for 

buildings 

"The  lack  of  sufficient  warehousing  fa- 
cilities and  adequate  industrial  or  factory 
assets,  together  with  the  lack  of  the  proper 
use   of  the  West    handling  machinery,   has 

been  caused  by  the  fad  thai  American  sea- 
ports have  been    built    up   piecemeal,  each 

expanding  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and, 
in  almost  all  cases,  in  very  restricted  areas; 

hence    most   of    them    present    simply    pier 

systems,  with  barely  room  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  actual  freight  between  steamers 
and  scarcely  enough  room  for  the  ships  to 
operate  in  the  slips 

"The  plan  shows  harbor  works,  ware- 
bouses,  and  factory  developments  worked 
out  in  an  ideal  way.  This  will  require 
many  years  for  its  consummation,  but  the 
plan  is  arranged  so  that  a  beginning  may  be 
made  along  the  water-front  immediately 
and  future  construction  work  follow  gradu- 
ally along  exact  lines 

"It    is   on    account    of    the    necessity    for 

filled-in  areas  for  development   that 

plan   has  been  adopted   in   the  way   it 

has     namely,     the    creation     of    the     long 

wharfage  faces  of  upward  of  two  miles  on 

side  of  the  first  unit  with  a,  distance  of 

■    thousand  feet  between  them,  Hanked 

by    three    thousand    feet    of    waterway    on 

each  side  of  the  wharfage  face.      Primarily, 

wide  channels  are  necessary  for  the 

creation  of  the  (ill,  but  they   will   become 

of  immense  advantage  in  the  future  should 

:h.'    need    for    wharf   space    become    very 

acute;   then  these  wide  waterways  may  be 

utilized  in  the  building  of  piers." 

Every  ei uragemenl  in  the  way  of  rail 

i  lies  and  direct  unloading  devices  should 
!"    provided,  the  writers  go  on  to  say,   to 
mrage  the  direct  handling  of  commod- 
ities   between   rails    and    ships.      For    the 
interim   movements,  two  types  of  machin- 
ery  should   be   used:     First,    load-carrying 
torage-battery  trucks  for  the  shorter  move- 
ts;    and  second,  storage-battery  trac- 
tors and  trailers  for  the  longer  movements. 
Conveyors  and  tiering  machinery  should 

also  be  provided.  Each  warehouse,  each 
factory,  and  each  of  the  public-service 
buildings  has  a  direol  rail  approach.  At 
ni  exterior  portion  of  the  quay,  ferry  facili- 
ties are  provided  for  railroad-car  floats  as 
well  as  for  passenger  and  vehicular  service. 
They  go  on: 

"()n  the  southerly  side  of  the  outshore 
nd  is  indicated  a  coaling  station,  either 
"'  bunkering  ships  or  for  loading  cargo 
oal,  and  in  this  location  storage  will  be 
"•ovided  for  oil  which  maj  be  led  through 
»ipes  along  both  faces  of  the  quay,  so  that 
hips  may  be  supplied  with  oil  while  the\ 
reloading  other  commodities. 

"Grain-elevators  are  shown  on  the  north 
'"1  south  quaj  s  with  certain  separate  yards 
"'  the  direct  loading  of  grain  into  \essels. 
nd  from  these  grain-elevators  conveyors 
jay  be  planned  to  run  along  the  face  of  the 
ier  sheds  above  the  roof  where  desirable, 
°  'hat  ships  may  be  loaded  with  grain  at 
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TRAVELING 
GOODS 


Why  Cheap  Luggage  is 
a  Waste  of  Money 

TO  many  people  a  leather  bag  is  simply  a  leather  bag.  They 
can  see  the  leather.    They  take  for  granted  that  it  is  . 
leather.    And  there  their  knowledge  and  interest  stops. 

It  isn't  to  be  expected  that  the  average  purchaser  will  k 
the /acts  about  leather. 

There  are  many  ways  of  cheapening  a  bag  without  the  pur- 
chaser being  any  the  wiser  -until  he  ta  trip! 

1  wn  the  dealer  himself  cannot  always  detect  the  cheapening 
processes.    That  is  why  he  puts  his  faith  in  a  reliable  manul 
turer  -  like  the  Belber  Company. 

The  Belber  name  is  an  absolute  guarantee  ol  sound  value — ■ 
todav  as  tor  thirty  years  the  dominant  name  in  the  lug  s 
ness. 

If  your  present  need  is  a  Wardrobe  Trunk,  a  Bag,  a  Kir  B 
an  Overnight  Bag,  or  a  Suit-case  -remember  that  name  Belber. 

When  the  dealer  shows  you  I  with  this  name 

you  can  be  sure  that  he  puts  responsibility  to  his 
— that  the  article  is  <■  -  represented    -an  i  full  va  uc 

your  money. 

For  ti etails  of  the  fine  I 

If  a  II'..  .;sk  for  Booklet  G. 

THE  BELBER  TRUNK  &  BAG  COMP  \NV 

1*1  U 1  \m  l  run.  PA 

Sslts  Offices mnd  Fdctoriei    N  l«delphia,<  W  |   N.J., 

Pittsburgh,  Min 
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It's  as  wrong  to  slop  over  as  to  leak 


\  50"  Neptune  Brand  Double 
.  V  Leather  Belt  which  lias  al- 
roady  been  in  service  10  years  in 
'I'ln  Thomasville  Electric  Light 
Plant,  Thomasville,  Ga.    Neptune 

i  ■  I'luii.  (  i  \Vatci|it(jiit  1  eat  In  I 
HiItiiiK-  It  is  made  in  all  plies 
and  widths  from  strictly  first 
quality  (cuter  stock  oak  tanned 
leal  hei .  h  is  guaranteed  to  be 
lutely  impel  \  ious  to  water, 
and  for  this  reason  is  rei  oinmend- 
ed  foi  use  wherevei  belting  is 
(posed  to  dampness  or  unfavor- 
able i  limatic  i  onditions, 


THAT  was  the  criticism  a 
famous  mathematician 
used  to  make  of  careless  work 
in  his  class-room.  It  applies 
to  losses  in  ,power  transmission 
through  "overbelting." 

Unless  your  belting  is  working 
under  specifications  laid  down  by 
engineering  practice,  it  is  prob- 
ably spilling  or  leaking  a  part  of 
its  power  load. 

One  hundred  per  cent  results 
can  he  obtained  only  through 
using  the  one  right  quality  and  si/e 
of  belt  on  each  specific  drive.  The 
one  right  heltcan  he  selected  only 
l>\  working  out  the  engineering 
problem  surrounding 'each  drive 
.uid  harnessing  the  drive  with  the 
belt  built  to  meet  that  particular 


transmission  demand.  Guess- 
work in  handling  your  power 
transmission  is  a  costly  variable. 

In  order  that  belting  users 
might  enjoy  full  results  from 
their  investment,  the  Gratoi 
Knight  Standardized  Series  <>l 
Leather  Belting  was  built  up 
It  is  standardized  in  its  manu- 
facture and  in  its  application,  li 
will  supply  the  right  belt  to  meet 
every   power  transmission   need 

Graton  &:  Knight  Leathei 
Belting  quality  rests  on  a  sixtj 
year  record  in  supplying  thou 
sands  of  the  best-belted  plain 
in  America.  Graton  c*  Knigli 
expert  service  aims  to  make  effi 
cient  application  of  belting  t< 
power  transmission   needs. 

Write  for  our  book.  "Standardized  Leather  Belting" 
THE   GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting  and  Leather  Products 
Branches  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Graton  &  Knight 

Standardized  Series       l& 

Leather  Belting 

lanned  by  us  for  belting  use  Qfc 
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nv    point    along    the    commercial    quay 

•ont. 

"An  area  is  reserved  for  the  handling  of 

which  may  come  in  by  rail  from  i  he 

lienor  and  may  be  loaded  directly  out  of 

iirs  into  ships  or  may  be  stored  tempora- 

I  then  loaded  into  ships.     For  this 

tarpos<  heavy  gauntry  cranes  are  planned, 

arving  the  lumber  area 

storage-buildings  should  be  equipped 
D  the  north  and  south  sides  with  brackets 
a  whip  hoists  which  could  take  commodi- 
iesoutof  the  upper  stories  of  the  warehouses 
nd  lower  them  to  platforms  along  which 
Lther  railroad  tracks  run  or  trucking-ways 

isi.  Spiral  chutes  should  be  provided  in 
iie  warehouses  at  convenient  points  for  the 
nvering  of  cargo  that  can  be  handled  by 
I  i-  method,  and  within  the  storage-build- 
iga  elevators  should  be  provided  with  cages 
•  signed  to  hold  two  trailers." 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  FORESTS 

NEWSPAPERS  are  absolutely  depend- 
ent,   upon    the    forest,    through    the 
ium  of  the  paper-maker,  for  their  ex- 

i  lire,   says  a   writer    in    The    Pulp   and 
Magazine  (Ste.    Anne  de    Bellevue, 
;i ikk la).     He  continues: 

"It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  the 
mblishers  are   taking  an   active   interest 
□  i  he  source  of  their  raw  materials.     Since 
ts  inception,  the  Canadian  Commission  of 
Conservation  has  advocated  the  protection 
if  the  forests  from  fire,  the  regulation  of 
■utting,  the  burning  of  slash,  the  regula- 
ioo   of   settlers'    clearing   tires   under   the 
KTinit   system,  and  the  requirement  that 
ailways  take  adequate  precautions  against 
Ihe  occurrence  and  spread  of  fires  due  to 
ailway   agencies.     With   the  adoption  of 
hese  measures,  toward  which  an  excellent 
leginning  has  been  made,  the  forest  will 
a  reasonable  chance  of  existence.     It 
HI  ''Mutually  reproduce  itself,  and  con- 
inue    the    supply    of    pulp-wood.     Much, 
lowever,  still  remains  to  be  accomplished 
'    these    directions.     Immense    areas    of 
ida  are  suitable  only  for  forest  growth. 
■     should   bo   permanently    set   apart, 
ting  young  growth  protected,  and  de- 
luded areas  replanted.     The  crop — for  the 
orest  is  a  crop — while  a  long-time  invest- 
ment, would  be  a  paying  one,  and  would 
ssure  the  continuance  of   the  pulp-wood 
apply.      The   price  of  pulp-wood   and   its 
roduct,    newsprint,    to-day,   is   high,  and 
rill  very  probably  remain   so,   due   to   the 

ieavy  demand  and  the  higher  cost  of  pro- 
motion.   The  intensified  cutting   of   the 

i  to  meet,  this  demand  makes  it  neoes- 

that,  every   precaution   be   taken   to 

•roteot  what,  we  have  and   to    lake  mea- 

for  the  reproduction  or  replanting  of 

•rests    on    our    cut-over    or    burned-over 

'ids  to  add  to  the  supph  .      In   the  inter- 

of  self-preservation,   the   newspapers 

llOUld   do   everything   possible   to   educate 

ublio  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  taking 

are  of  forests." 


European  Complexities.      "  Can  you  take 
■'  to  tie  station  in  an  hour?  " 
"  If  m\    horse  doesn't    die  of  hunger,   if 

don't  get  tangled  up  in  barbed  wire, 
"1  if  civil  war  doesn'1  break  out,  1  mighl 
o  able  to  make  it."— Megg<  ndorfi  r  Blatter 
Munich). 
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A  WORLD  REBUILT 

By  the  Golden  Rule 
not  by  the  Rule  of  Gold 

IF  you   were   to  name  the  most  precious  elements  in  American  Life, 
what  elements  would  you  name? 

Ri  !wd for  the  home?  Jesus  of  Nazareth  found  women-slaves;  Hemadethem 
companions.  Down  through  the  ages  His  Church  has  been  the  champion 
of  women's  rights  and  aspirations:  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian  home. 

Respect  for  the  man  who  works?  It  was  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  who 
gave  labor  its  great  charter.  "You  are  sons  of  God,"  He  said.  In  that 
sentence  Democracy  was  born. 

Raped  for  property?  Modern  business  is  credit;  and  credit  is  character. 
All  that  makes  property  safe  in  the  world  is  bound  up  in  the  respect  for 
law  that  religion  breeds. 

Respect  for  education?  Who  gave  America  her  colleges?  They  were 
founded  by  Christian  ministers,  almost  all  of  them. 

On  these  great  fundamentals  must  we  build  a  better  America,  and  a  bet- 
ter v  \nd  every  one  of  them  rests  on  the  foundations  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 
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Thirty  denominations  of  that  Church  are  uniting  in  a  simultaneous  cam- 
paign in  the  week  of  April  2^th-May  2nd. 

They  are  uniting  because  the  task  before  the  Church  is  too  great  for 
any  one  denomination:  because  there  must  be  no  duplication  of  effort; 
no  waste. 

These  churches  know  that  the  world  needs  many  things;  but  it  needs 
Faith  most  of  all. 

They  know  that  there  can  be  no  final  solution  of  our  economic  problems 
that  is  not  a  spiritual  solution,  based  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Golden  Rule. 


They  know  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  freedom  from  war  except  through  the 
kind  of  international  good-will  that  Christian  service  in  foreign  countries  can  inspire. 

They  know  that  the  Church  cannot  answer  the  demand*  of  these  times  if  it  is  to 
attack  its  problems  piece-meal,  if  it  it  to  stand  hat  in  hand  asking  for  small  things. 

They  have  had  the  courage  to  survey  the  whole  task,  and  to  ask  for  a  budget 
large  enough  to  sustain  [i]  the  work  abroad,  [2]  the  work  at  home  including  the 
Church's  part  in  the  huge  task  of  Americanization,  [3]  the  colleges  and  [4] 
hospitals  supported  by  the  Churches,  [$]  the  religious  training  of  the  young,  and 
to  provide  [6]  a  living  wage  for  the  Church's  ministers. 

The  budget  is  large  in  the  aggregate;  yet  if  each  person  who  loves  and  believes 
in  America  will  increase  his  contribution  by  only  a  few  dollars,  the  whole 
amount  will  be  easily  subscribed. 

Said  Theodore  Roosevelt:  "Even  men  not  professedly  religious  must,  if  they  are 
frank,  admit  that  no  community  permanently  prospers,  either  morally  or  material- 
ly, unless  the  church  is  a  real  and  vital  element  in  the  community  life." 

We  face  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  world.  Let  the  cornerstone  be  a  strong  and 
vital  church  in  every  American  community;  and  the  measuring  rod  by  which  the 
builders  build  must  Le  the  Golden  Rule. 

When  your  church  calls  upon  you^give — (2nd  give 
from  your  heart  as  well  as  from  your  pocket-book. 


United 

Financial 

Campaign 


April  45th 
to 

M.iv  ind 


^INTERCHURCH  World  Movement 

qfdsfbrth  ^America 

The  publication  of  this  advertisement  is  made  Possible  through  the  cooperation  of  thirty  denominatiomi. 
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yJ\emember  this  fin  vfken  you 
buij  ijour  headliaht  lenses 


<CHeIp  make  roads  safer 
for  night  driifing  ■ 


OU  CAN  HAVE  better  illumination 
— can    see  farther — with   Holophane 
Lenses,  yet  know  that  your  lights  are 
not  blinding  other  drivers. 

The  fin  of  frosted  glass  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  Holophane  Lens  is  a  positive  assurance 
of  glareless  light  because  it  casts  a  shadow 
upward  across  the  eyes  of  approaching 
drivers. 

This  is  an  advantage  exclusive  to  the 
Holophane  Lens. 

In  addition,  the  Holophane  Lens  combines 
five  sets  of  prisms  that  direct  all  the  light 
to  the  road,  forward  and  well  to  the  sides, 
with  the  result  that  you  can  see  farther  and 
better  with  the  Holophane  Lens  than  with 
any  other. 

When  buying  lenses  be  sure  you  get 
Holophane — the  Lens  with  the  Fin.  Legal 
in  aP  where  headlight  laws  have  been 

enacted.    Prices  arc  moderate.    Your  dealer 

can  supply  you. 

Holophane  Company,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  NewYork 

Works  :   Newark,  Ohio 


THE  Holophane 
Lens  is  made  by 
the  recognized  leaders 
of  the  world  in  scien- 
tific light  -  control — 
makers  also  of  the  un- 
equalled Holophane 
System  for  better 

1.  Office  lighting 

2.  Industrial  lighting 

3.  School  lighting 

4.  Store   lighting 

5.  Window  lighting 

6.  Street  lighting 

7.  Car  and  Railroad 

lishting 

8.  Home  lighting 


HOLOPHANE 

SYSTEM  OF  ILLUMINATION 
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THE  RISE  IN  STERLING  EXCHANG] 

r*IIE  rise  of  sterling  exchangt 
■*"  ure  very  close  to  four  dollar s  is  a 
markable   gain  for  a   short    period,   - 
only  about  two  months  ago  it  bad  r< 
the  low  figure  of  $3.18.     The  New  5 
Journal  of  (  sails  'his  advanci 

subject  of  congratulation  not  only  to  ' 
ish  '■■  mini  rcial  interests,  bul  also 
of  the  I  nited  States  and  of  every  corn 
which  deals  extensively  with  ( !r«;ii  !  I 
For  depreciation  in  exchange,  il  adds, 
beneficial  to  nobody  except  the  prol 
operators  in  speculative  values."     \\"<  i 
further: 

Opinions  naturally   differ  widely  ah 
the  cause  of  this  increase  in  tin*  a 
sterling.     Great  Britain's  export  trad 
we  have  frequently  noted,  has  been 
improving    from    month    to    month, 
servers  who  have  traveled  in    Im- 
press the  opinion  thai  the  power  of  rt 
ery  exhibited  by  the  British  Empire  ' 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  p<irii> 
the  world   which  has  suffered    from 
conditions.     Nevertheless,  this  advano 
exporting  ability  is  by  no   means   - 
responsible    for    the    improvement. 
movement  of  gold  to  the  United  Si 
undoubtedly  had  an  important  psycho 
ical  effect  lending  to  confirm  the  belief 
all  obligations  will   be  punctually  mi 
full  value.     Whether  there  have  been 
eial  operations  designed  to  stabilize 
vance  exchange   is  another  question 
one  as    to  which   no  definite  infoi 
is  available. 

The  advance  in  sterling,  if  pennant 
should  go  far  toward  convincing  the  b 
ness  world  that  the  proper  way  to  gi 
to  a  sound  basis  in  international 
to  improve  the  underlying  condition* 
that   trade.      Many  schemes  of  gn 
less  Ingenuity  have  been  devised  and 

bed  for  stabilization,  bul  none  I 
attempted.     Non  i  is  likely  to  bo  su 
in  the  long  run,  i>ui  the  real  meai 
ry  will  be  i    ind  in  increased 
lion  and  in  sound  public  finam 

The  financial  editor  of  the  N< 
Triburn  emphasizes  the  widening 
tween  the  pound  sterling  and  frai    - 

lire,  saying: 

While    the  so^  ereign   hovered   n    - 

four-dollar  level,  the  franc  and  the  lira  \ 
dashing  headlong   toward   the  low. 
in    history.      Kales    on     London    1 
covered    notably   from    the   panic  of  - 
!".  bruary,  bul  those  on  Antwerp,  Paris, 

Koine  are  in   the  midst    of  a   new  collar** 
The  distinction  that  is  drawn  between 
two  groups  of  rates   in   the  market-] 
appears    to    coincide    with    tin     diffei 
economic   conditions   prevailing  in  Gi 
Britain  and  on  the  ( Jontinent. 

Noting  that  on  April 5  sterling  exohai 
actually  reached  Mill1,,  the  Boston  A 
Bureau   take-  occasion   to  summarize 

i  ni  course  of  the  chief  Allied  exchai 
giving  francs  and  lire  in  the  number  to  tl 
dollar,  the  usual  method  of  computing  ' 
banking  circles.     This  means  that   franc 
normally  worth  twenty  cents,  have  droj 
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in  value  from  about   eleven  cents  in  No- 
vember to  less  than  seven  cents  in  April. 

Sterling  Francs          Lire 

April5 $!.ni'  14.47  20.  r>2 

April  :S 3.969*  I  1.59  20.55 

March  31 3.90^  14.67  20.65 

March  30 3.85 1  ■>  14. NO  20.65 

March  26 3.05' i  14.27  19.88 

March  17 3.71  ;,  13.55  18.45 

March  11 3.82  ! ,  12.82  17.12 

February  28 3.40  M  14.27  18.37 

February  4 3.18  14.02  19.82 

January  2 3.79M  10.78  13.25 

November  1 4.17  8.K2  10.75 


THE 


ni;i:d  for  stabilization  in 
automobile  industry 

AS  part  of  the  program  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  "to  obviate  the  possibility 

of  recurrence  of  conditions  which  threat- 
ened the  industry  some  years  ago"  there 
is  now  serious  consideration  of  plans  for 
stabilization  in  the  motor-car  industry,  we 
read  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  call  attention  to  the  marvelous 
growth  of  this  industry  and  to  point  out 
why  some  program  looking  to  stabiliza- 
tion may  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  possi- 
ble approach  of  the  saturation-point  and 
Of  less  prosperous  limes: 

Durant  was  considered  visionary  when 
lie  predicted  a  production  of  half  a  million 
ears  annually,  but  this  figure  was  reached 
in  L914.  In  1918  the  country  turned  out 
over  a  million  automobiles,  while  the  1919 
production  is  estimated  at  well  over  a 
million  and  a  half.  Thus  production  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  five  years.  It 
is  ol)\  ious  that  this  rate  of  increase,  if  con- 
tinued, would  before  long  result  in  reaching 
the  saturation-point,  if  indeed  if  has  not 
already  been  reached. 

During  the  period  of  enormous  expansion 
of  the  automobile  industry  powerful 
interests  have  more  than  oin-e  considered 
the  advisability  of  putting  the  brakes  on. 
With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
short  lime,  when  a  number  of  the  weaker 
companies  got  into  difficulties,  (he  industry 
has  ii  erienced  a.  period  of  keen  strug- 

gle to  determine  which  of  the  many  pro- 
ducers of  automobiles  were  best  fitted  to 
survive. 

It  is  understood  that  some  years  ago 
powerful  interests  in  the  automobile 
industry  and  influential  banking  houses 
were  considering  restriction  in  credit  to  in- 
dividuals who  purposed  buying  pleasure 
cars.  A  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
however,  revealed  the  fact  that,  this  policy 
would  he  dangerous  at.  that  time.  Many 
banks,  especially  those  in  the  Middle  West, 
were  found  to  be  loaded  up  with  automo- 
bile loans.  About  1914  the  plan  is  said 
to  have  come  up  for  consideration  once 
more.  The  banks  were  in  better  shape  so 
far  as  automobile  loans  were  concerned, 
and  it  seemed  that  definite  action  might  be 
undertaken.  This  time  the  war  brought 
about  conditions  that  made  it  impossible 
to  carry  the  plan  through.  Manufactur- 
ing planls  of  every  description  could  obtain 
all   the  orders   they   could    till.      It    was   no 

time  to  undertake  to  force  the  weaker 
companies  into  consolidation  or  to  elimi- 
nate thera  definitely  from  the  production 
ef  automobiles. 

b  is  felt  that  conditions  have  changed 

t»  such   :m  extent,    that    the  plan  for  stabi- 
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%  Anchor  Post  Fences 


Only 
One  Way 


L  I  H 


Flying  is  the  only  safe  and  sure 

way  over  an  Anchor  Post  Chain 

Link  Fence.  Too  high  and  smooth 

to  climb,  too  strong  to  break  down,  this  fence  provides  the  most 

efficient  form  of  day  and  night  protection  against  trespassers. 

For  the  factory  it  means  security  without  shutting  out  light  and  air. 
For  country  home  it  means  safety  and  privacy  without  obstruct  - 
ing  the  view.   It  is  an  ideal  enclosure  for  parks  and  playgrounds. 


Ill  ILULB 


IRON  RAILINGS  and  GATES 
LAWN  and  GARDEN  FENCES 
TENNIS  and  POULTRY  FENCES 

Anchor  Post   Fences  are  made  in  all  t; 
and  for  any  purpose.     Stui  arid 

durabilr 

We  maintain  at  out  main  offiet 
of  our  branch(  - 

ned   in  erecting  cm 

Write  or   telephone  our  nearest  office   and  you   prill 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

15  CHURCH  STREET 


Boston,  Mass.  . 
Cleveland,  O.  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vtlanta,  Ga. 

I l.ii i ti  :il.  Conn. 
Chicago,  HI 

Miin  i. l.i.  \    Y. 


NEW  YORK 


BR  \\<"11  01  1  IC1  S 

•Guardian  Builditi 

R<  .il   I  - 

Vtlanta  -     Co.   Building 

Main  Sti 


CATALOGS 


Omnmrnliil 
mnm  In 
5       Poultry  Ru:. 

- 


And 
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SERVICE  TO  SERVICE 


Maximum  Reliability  Plus  Maximum 
Service  from  Every  Burroughs  Machine 

Burroughs  Machines  have  such  an  extraordinary  repu- 
tation for  long  life  and  continuous  operation  that  some 
folks  have  wondered  if  Service — in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term — was  a  large  part  of  the  Burroughs  Idea. 

Ic  is — a  most  important  part — and  has  often  been  men- 
tioned by  purchasers  as  one  of  their  reasons  for  selecting 
Burroughs  Equipment. 

Burroughs  Service  is  fourfold,  thus: 

Before  Pzirslkase:  1.  Engineering  Business  into  the 
Machine.     2.  Engineering  the  Machine  into  a  Business. 

After  Purchase:  3.  Applying  Modern  Practice  to 
your  Machine.  4.  Keeping  your  Machine  up  to  100% 
Efficiency. 

Complete  service  not  only  precedes  but  follows  the 
many  thousands  of  installations  of  Burroughs  Adding, 
Bookkeeping  and  Calculating  Machines. 


Burroughs  Maintenance  Stations 
dot  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
They  are  located  in  centers  of  busi- 
ness population,  where  they  are 
convenient  to  all  Burroughs  users. 


Putting  the  Best  Possible 
Machine  on  the  Job 

1.  Burroughs  engineers  and  workmen  in- 
vent, construct  and  develop  new  fea- 
tures to  meet  the  developing  needs  of 
business,  and  incorporate  these  into  Bur- 
roughs Machines — through  continuous 
study  of  all  types  of  modern  business 
operation. 

2.  The  Burroughs  representatives  in  the 
fi'.ld  asr.ist  you  in  selecting  that  particu- 
lar Burroughs  Model  which  will  best  fit 
your  accounting  needs. 

Keeping  the  Machine 
on  the  Job 

3.  The  Burroughs  organization  is  constantly 
gathering  practical  information  for  the 
benefit  of  Burroughs  users. 

From  investigations,  reports  of  salesmen 
and  other  representatives,  and  from 
Burroughs  users,  we  get  material  for 
practical  suggestions  and  ideas  for  new 
uses  that  make  the  operation  of  Burroughs 
Machines  a  more  and  more  profitable 
tiling  to  Burroughs  owners. 

4.  For  twenty  years  and  more  Burroughs 
Machines  have  "stayed  on  the  job"  under 
the  hardest  usage.  Even  without  regular 
attention,  machines  that  started  'way 
back  in  1893  are  still  working  away  as 
hard  as  ever. 

But  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  Bur- 
roughs   Maintenance    Stations    dot    the 
United    States    and    Canada.      Our    in- 
spectors keep  in  close  touch  with 
Burroughs  user,  no  matter  where  located. 

In  case  of  accident  a  Burroughs  Minute 
Man   is   at   the   end   of  your   telephone 
wire.     His  job  is  to  get  there  as  quicV 
as  electricity,  steam  or  automobile  c 
take  him,  and  to  keep  your  work  going 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  slogan  of  the  Burroughs  Service  Or- 
ganization in  all  its  branc  always 
on  the  job." 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculating 
Machines  —  the  A  B  C  of  Business  —  are 
manufactured  by  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company  in  many 
sizes.  There  is  equipment  for  the  figure 
needs  of  any  business,  larj;  1L 


w 


MACHINES    FOR   EVERY    BUSINESS 
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railmo 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Eight  Big  Profit  Earners 

EIGHT  Trailmobiles,  four  of  the  four-wheeled  type  and 
four  Semi-Trailmobiles,  are  used  by  the  Church  E. 
Gates  Company,  New  York  City  to  deliver  lumber 
from  its  yards. 

They  have  almost  abolished 
idle  standing  time  for  trucks, 
the  biggest  leak  in  lumber  de- 
livery by  motor.  All  these 
Trailmobilesareequipped  with 
rolkTdumpingmechanism,and 
some,  of  both  types,  have  spe- 
cial hinged  frames  that  lower 
the  load  so  that  it  can  be  dis- 
charged without  scattering. 
They  are  loaded  while  the 
truck  is  away. 

Both  types  of  Trailmobiles 
are  hauled  with  light  trucks, 
greatly  increasing  capacity, 
and  increasing  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation very  slightly.  They  pro- 
vide efficient  equipment  for 
hauling  extra  long  lengths  of 
lumber.  The  four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles  may  be  hauled 
in  emergency   by   salesmen's 


This  shows  a  Semi-Trallmobile  detached 
from  the  short  wheel-base  truck  ready  for 
loading  or  unloading  in  the  absence  of  the 
truck.  .Semi-Trailmobiles  are  offered  la 
2 '--ton,  4-ton,  6-ton  and  10-ton  sizes. 


Light  four-wheeled  Trailmobiles  of  1,250 
lbs.,  I'l-lon  and  1-ton  capacities  are  used 
with  passenger  carsor  light  trucks. Lumber 
dealers  find  them  a  rapid  and  inexpensive 
means  of  delivery.  Farmers  and  buyers  of 
farm  produce  do  all  their  hauling  with 
them  and  they  are  used  in  many  other 
businesses. 


Heavy-duty  four-wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for  use  behind  trucks  of  the  usual  wheel- 
base  are  made  in  1  '  ■>  ton  capacity  one-vt  ay, 
2-ton,  3J  .-ton  and  5-ton  capacities  one- 
way and  reversible. 


Pole  Trailmobiles  for  logs,  poles,    pipes 
and   loads  of  great  length  are  made   with 

adjustable  chock    Mocks,    compensating 

springs,  and  other  important    mechanical 

features  in  i  -ton,  3-ton,  5-ton  and  7-ton 
capacities.  In  each  case  the  truck  carries 
an  eg  mil load. 


roadsters. 

The  special  Trailmobile  dumping 
mechanism;  the  rugged  construction 
and  efficient  coupling  and  steering 
(!c\  ice,  theeXclusive  fifth-wheel  con- 
struction on  the  Semi-Trailmobiles 
m  hich  makes  coupling  automatic — 
these  are  typical  Trailmobile  fea- 
tures that  in  theopinionof  theGates 
Company  make  its  Trailmobile 
equipment  the  most  efficient  it 
could  buy. 


Write  for  literature. 


The  Trailmobile  Company 


517-537  E.  Fifth  Street 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Trailmobile  Proposition  is  as  attractive  to  the  dealer  as  to  the  user.  Trailmobile 
d    ili         e  doing  an  <    ei  growing,  profitable  busim 
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by  reducing  the  load  carried  on  each  wheel 
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'  ion  may  advantageously  be  revived 
before  long.  With  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  already  in  the  field  as  a 
i  In!  Factor,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
preliminary  work  is  already  accomplished. 
Further  consolidations  would  undoubti 
tend  to  strengthen  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
place  production  under  better  control,  and 
reduce  the  danger  of  financial  difficulties 
in  case  of  a  period  of  hard  times. 


AN  ARGENTINE-AMERICAN  BANK 

THE    completion   of   arrangements   for 
establishing  a  bank  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  under  the  joint  auspici  -  of  pn 
nent  Argentine  and  American  financial  in- 
terests is  noted  on  the  editorial  pag< 
The  Bond  Buyer  (New  York).     The  pur- 
pose of  this  bank,  we  are  told,  is  to  fo 
reciprocal  banking  and  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  to  nnaix  . 
pccially    imports    and    exports.     We    read 
further: 

The  Argentine  group  through  whose  initi- 
ative the  American  bankers  wen  inten 
includes:   Hon.  Romulo  S.  Naon.   ex-Am- 
bassador to   the  United  States,  president 
of   the   Financial    Corporation    of    Argen- 
tina and   ihe  United   States;    Julio   1' 
president  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Bui 
Aires;    Miguel    Padilla,    president    of 
Central  Cordoba  Railway  and  of  the  Com- 
pafLfa    Azucarcra    Padilla     Herniation;     V. 
Villamil,  of  the  export  and  import  Jinn  of 
Villamil  &  ( 'fa.;  J.  M.  de  Acosta,  of  A< 
&  Co.,  president  of  the  New  York  and  Ar- 
gentine  Navigation  Company;  Luis  I 
formerly  \  ice-chainnan  of  the  Banco  d 
Nacdon;    Horacio  Beccar  Varela,  presid 
of    the    Argentine    Petroleum    Com]'. 
Comodoro  Rivadavia,  director  of  the  Bi 
de  Galicia;    Pedro  Bercetche,  of  1  b< 
of  Salaberry  iV  Bercetche,  merchant  h 
ers;  and  Dr.  Manuel  tie  Yriondo. 

It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Yriondo,  I 
merry  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  for  man.  preside  □ 

the   Banco   de   la    Xacinn.au   official    n 
tution  and  the  largesl  bank  in  the  country, 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
new   bank. 

The  American  group,  which  will  I  ■ 
resented  in  the  bank  through  stock-owner- 
ship by  the  Mercantile  Hank  of  the  Al 
.  includes:    Messrs.  Brown  Bros.  &  I 
,1.  &  YV.  Seligman  &  Co.;   Guaranty   Ti 
Company,  of  New   Fork;    National  Shi 

mut    Hank  of  Boston;    Anglo  and   Lond 
Paris    National     Hank    of    San    Frani  i 
Bibernia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  N 
Orleans;    Continental  and  Commercial 
tional  Bank  of  Chicago;    Columbia  Trusi 
Company,  New    York;    Guardian  Saving 
and  'I'm-    Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  new  h  nk  will  thus  be  affiliated  fri 
the  Mercantil<    Bank  of  the  Americas  am 

in    intimate   touch    with    its  chain  of  affili 

ated  American  banks  and  branches  aln 
established  iii  Latin  America.  Prance,  an< 
Spain. 

The  "  Oo-cook  "  Clock.—    Ow's  th'  ol 
man.  Mrs.   B.?  " 

"  He's  still  carrying  on  the  same,  mendi 
the  cuckoo  clock   lasl    week,  but   it  ain 
righl  yet;    it  '  oo's  '  before  it  '  cooks.' "- 
Ion  Blighty. 
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The  Week  of  Fulfillment  is  Here 
What  Are  You  Going  To  Do  ? 


We  have  written  and  talked  and 
worked  and  prayed  toward  the  week 
of  April  25 — May  2.  In  that  week, 
we  have  said,  the  churches  will  pre- 
pare themselves  for  war  against  the 


evil  forces  which  threaten  humanity. 

The  week  is  at  hand. 

You  must  GIVE  NOW  or  let 
Christianity  attempt  its  greatest 
advance  without  your  support. 


For  You 


Millions  need  our  aid 

$100,000,000  APRIL  25— MAY  2 


to  Remember 


A  Crisis  Exists  Today 

We  know  beyond  quibble  that  the  world  war 
did  not  achieve  safety  for  democracy,  nor  achieve 
an  end  to  all  wars,  nor  achieve  a  spirit  of 
universal  brotherhood.  Those  results  were  pre- 
dicted. They  are  not  here.  They  will  never 
Come,   they   cannot    conic    through    battle. 

The  wolves  of  license,  greed — materialism  in  all 
its  forms— are  leaping  at  civilization's  throat — at 
Mankind's  moral  self. 

There  are  places  on  the  earth  where  leaders  de- 
liberately stifle  the  Christian  ideal,  to  the  end 
thar  men  may  be  used  in  the  fulfillment  of  evil 
ambitions. 

In  our  own  land  not  one  of  the  enemies  of  civil- 
ly.ition  the  government  has  unearthed,  has  de- 
clared himself  a  follower  of  Christ.  That  would 
be  a  paradox. 


The  Task  is  well  defined 

Northern  Baptists  have  carefully  surveyed  the 
necessities  in  the  old  fields,  some  of  which  have 
known  their  ministrations  for  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  and  have  set  their  faces  toward  certain 
new  needs,  too  urgent  for  neglect. 

Our  Survey  has  been  checked  in  everj  detail  with 
those  of  the  other  evangelical  denominations,  in 
order  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort. 

The  problem  of  the  foreign  born — as  sharp  ache 
to  the  immigrant  as  to  ourselves  -will  In-  lifted 
toward  solution  by  Christian  Americanization. 
Thirty  millions  of  dollars  will  be  fuel  for  the 
beacon-light  of  education,  bar.  sparsel}  settled 
stretches  and  city  slums  alike  will  know  the 
Gospel  as  never  before.  In  the  lands  beyond  the 
sea,  we  shall  follow  the  "Co  ye  forth"  command 
of  the  Master. 


Whfre'the  $100,000,000  will  jro 


This  hour  tests  Christians 

The  whole  world  cries  tor  that  spmt  of  unselfish  service  exemplified  by  th<  Man 
who  rose  from  a  carpenter's  home  and— with  tin  world  at  his  feel  >h..st  the 
path  of  humiliation  and  death  that  unselfishness  might  live 

The  tilings  which  war  could  not  win  for  US  must  hi-  won  through  tin  spi.  .id  of  His 
gospel. 

Northern  Baptists  seek  to  raise  #100,000,000  THIS  COMING  \\  1  I  k  foi  the 
vigorous  applicah  'hristianity  to  the  problem  (I    rl<i. 

Baptists  and  the  friends  of  Baptists  must  GIVE  NOW  llu-  responsibility  is 
PERSONAL,  not  aggregate. 

What  are  YOU  going  to  do  ? 


THE    NEW   WORLD    MOVEMENT    OF    NORTHERN    BAPTISTS 
276  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

For  the  complete  program  at  liome  and 
abroad  write  for  a  copy  of  the  'Siifvey.' 
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The  discovery  was  simply  this— that  for  years 
it  had  never  fully  realized  what  it  should  have 
appreciated    as    one    of  the    first   advantages    of 
electricity,  namely,  ability  to  add  to  output  with- 
out the  addition  of  men  or  machines. 

In  the  crisis,  Westinghouse  Motors  came  to 
the  rescue  of  more  than  one  plant,  stimulating 
production  and  conserving  man-power. 

Manufacturers  who  had  clung  to  steam,  found 
change  no  longer  optional  but  imperative,  and,  as 
frequently  happens,  wondered  afterwards  at  their 
slowness  in  getting  rid  of  engines,  shafts  and  belts. 
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HOUSEHOLD    PURPOSES 


On  the  Product 

As  in    the   plant,   electricity    has    elsewhere    demonstrated    its 
ability  to  make  good  a  scarcity  of  labor. 

To  this  is  due,  in  large  part,  the  remarkable  growth  in  the 
use  of  electrically-driven  appliances  for  home,  store  and  office, 
the  washing-machine,  the  sewing-machine,  the  vacuum-cleaner, 
the  coffee-grinder,  the  meat-chopper,  the  adding  machine,  the 
portable  drill  and  many  more. 

As  in  the  plant,  too,  Westinghouse  Motors  have  demon- 
strated their  capacity  for  the  task.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
to  find  Westinghouse  Small  Motors  operating  the  product 
which  Westinghouse  Industrial  Motors  helped  to  build. 

Whether  large  or  small,  for  plant  or  product,  they  are  made 
with  the  same  excellence  in  engineering,  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion to  details,  the  same  Westinghouse  trouble-proof  reliability. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  8C  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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f" <!,     !go    so 


re  -These 


Clean  Cut  Wheels 


<v?  FORD  and 
CHEVROLET  490  Cars 

^V^OU  have  noticed  on  city  streets  and  country  roads, 
■*-  the  trim,  smart  appearance  of  Dayton  Wire  Wheels. 
You  have  marked  the  distinctive,  racy  touch  they  add 
to  Ford  and  Chevrolet  490  cars. 

Now  learn  the  riding  comfort  and  economj'  they  give. 
Learn  their  convenience  for  quick  tire  change.  Learn  how  the 
strength  of  their  interlaced  steel  spokes  guards  against  one  of 
motoring's   most  common   dangers. 

Wire  Wheels  of  Highest  Quality 


Daytons  are  extra- 
their^big  money  value 


M.ikr  Bad   Roads  Smooth 


,  out  lumpy 

«orb  the  jai  i  and 

llj      ini- 


strong,  ultra-handsome  wheels.  Volume  production  allows 
They  are  made  expressly  for  these  two  makes  of  cars. 
Dealers  and  garagemen  sell  Daytons.  They  know  how 
these  wheels  materially  reduce  jolts  and  shocks,  smoothing 
out  had  loads  —  how  they  add  miles  to  the  life  of  your 
tires  -  how  they  save  on  gasoline.  See  your  dealer  today 
or  w  i  ite  Foi  C  lata! 

The  extra  wheel  in  each  set  of  Daytons  carries  your 
spare  tire,  ready  inflated  for  a  quick  change.  You  have 
.i  choice  ol  coloi  s,  too,  in  \).i\  tons. 


The  Dayton  Wire  Wheel  Co. 

Dayton    -     Ohio 


CURRENT  EVEM 


PEACE   PRELIMLNARII  - 

April   9— By   a    vote   of  242 
House    passes    what   is   pr 
Knox   Resolution,  declaring 
peace    with    Germany    and 
all  the  special  war-legislation 
l\\o   Democrats   join   the    R< 
in  voting  for  the  resoluti  ■ 

April  13. — An  appeal  signed  bj 
a  score  of  prominent  men 
reaches   Presidenl    Wilson 
the  Peace  Treaty  be  ran 
i  ■  sen  at  ions  upon  which  b 

Was    reached    ill    tile    >> 

Article  X  and  other  disputed 
l<  ft  out  for  a  referendum. 

AFFAIRS  IN  Kl 
\pril    10. — According    to    Tok 
Japan    sends   two   thousai  ■ 
troops   to   reenforce   the  J 
diers  in  Manchuria. 


April  1.;.- 
\  ictory 
viki  on 
several 


A    Warsaw    disp 
for   tile    Poles  o 
the   SOUl  beasfc  n 

days'     fighting    a 


division    was    put    to 
than    a    score    of    machin 
much  booty  wen  capl  ured  bj 

foreign 

April     7. — It    is    reported 
that  a  military  conspirai 
lo  have  been  a  Bavarian  ; 
recent  Berlin  revolution 
covered  in  Munich.     Pari 
was  that  ( reneral  Lud<  ndi 
made  dictator  over  B; 

Premier  Millerand  sends 
German     Government 
France  had  taken  gr<  at  • 
and     consult     with     her 
occupying  the  Rhine  citi 

also  states  thai   Franc. 
ures  for  occupation, 
by   hostile   thoughl    I 
It  reiterates  the  assuranot 

wishes  to    renew    formal   r 
( lermany  as  soon  a-  possi 
of  economic  agreement. 

April    8. — After    a    full    di 
Franco-(  lerman  ineiden 
( "ouncil  in  London,  at  wta 
view  was  fully  explained 
Ministers,  an  authorita 
issued  to  the  effeel   that  1  i 
entirely  on  her  own  initiati 
to  occupy  German  tov 
Britain,  the  United  Si 
Belgium  were  all  oprx 
and    that    Prance' 
a  delicate  situation. 

At    a    council    of    Beb] 
Brussels.  held  under 
the  King,  it  was  decided 
French  Government 
Government  is  read} 
with  France  and  to  - 
to    cooperate    with    th(     ' 

occupation  of  the  Rul 

April  9.— The  German  Govt 

Premier  Millerand  a  no 
Germany  will  hold   1 
for  all  damages  ami  easu 
out  of  the  occupation  of  Uk  R 
The  Congress  of  Sahador 
proposing    the    creation    of 
American    court     of    arbil 
the    United    State-   exclude* 
the  proposed  court  be 
American  Union  with  hi 
Washington,  the  Central 
of   Justice  of   Cart, 
national  Bureau  of  Gu 
formation  of  which  the  I  ' 
was  instrumental,  would 
The  attitude  of  the  Congrei 
i>   regarded   by   close,   stud* 
Latin-American  situation  :>• 
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^Uou  can  make  your  old  walls 


better  than  new 


This  beautiful  room,  oner 
dingy  and  unsightly  with 
cracking,  falling  plaster, 
note  owes  its  beauty  and 
attractiveness  fa  the  charm 
of  its  Uptonixed  watts  and 
ceilings. 


LET  big,  strong  panels  of  Upson  Board, 
so  easily  and  quickly  applied,  restore 
beauty  and  charm  to  the  dingy  rooms  in 
your  home.  You  will  be  delighted  with  the 
magic  transformation!  In  place  of  cracking 
and  unsightly  walls  and  ceilings,  which  are 
never  permanent,  and  often  unsafe,  you 
will  have  charming  interiors  which  ex- 
emplify your  own  individuality  and  make 
a  harmonious  background  for  your  furni- 
ture and  draperies 

Upson izing  is  modernizing.  It  is  the 
present-day  method  of  securing  walls  and 
ceilings  of  cleanliness  and  beauty  which 
can   never   crack   or    fall. 


AND  I  Ijpsonizing  any  interior  is  easy  and 
economical!  Any  carpenter  can  do 
the  work  in  a  third  the  time  it  takes  to 
plaster,   without  muss  or  inconvenience. 


Upson  Board  is  Different- 
By 


-and  Better 


UPSON 
BOARD 


actual  test  it  is  nearly  twice  .is  strong 
and  stiff  as  other  boards. 

And  while  it  may  cost  a  trifle  more  .it  its 
initial  purchase,  it  saves  $5  to  $15  per 
1000  square  feet  in  cost  of  decoration, 
because  of  its  smooth,  non-absorbent 
painting  surface.  It  is  therefore  the  least 
expensive   when   applied   and  decorated. 


BESIDES  being    the    most    practie    1 
lining   for    remodeling   old   inter* 
Upson  Board  is  al»o  better  than  plaster 
for   new   constructie>n    in   every    typ       : 
building. 

Unlike  soft,  spongy  boards,  it  lii 
the  walls  and  will   not    sag  or  pull    tre>m 
the  nails 

It  is  the  board  of  a  hundred  uses  f<  I 
n  a  thousand  different  ways  in  pl» 
thin  lumber  and  steel 

Insist  on   Blue   Center    Upson    Board 

For  your  own  protection,  ins 

ing  genuine  Upson  B  nous 

Blue  Center,  and  the  Up 

mark  on  the  back  nel 

These  are    the    identifl  I  the 

most  dependable  board  madi  n  '■.■■:, -.ica — 
the  bo.ud  which  has  won  d 
record  ol  less  than  one  come 

4.000.  OOc 

We  will  b 

;Mi\e  Rt< 

THE  I  PSON  NY 

Fibra  Board  Aulh.  ■ 
1  J   I 

1  oe  V  port    New-^ 


PROCESSED 
^ 


THE      DEPENDABLE      BOARD 


•1<  f  M  1  *  •  1  K4  f ,  k  i 
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Cutting  apart  a  two-foot 
steel  beam  in  twenty  seconds 
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STEEL 

SERVICE 


T  T  7ITH  a  roar,  a  saw  as  big  as  the  boiler- 
*  *   head  of  a  locomotive  bites  the  edge  of 
a  two-foot  girder*     In  a  shower  of  sparks 
the  tough  steel  fades  before  it. 

Just  one  step  in  the  never-ceasing  move- 
ment of  steel  towards  its  users*  The  con- 
tractor's order,  with  its  "12-inch  I-beams  — 
RUSH,"  has  been  interpreted  as  literally  in 
time  as  in  dimensions. 

Steel— in  any  form,  for  any  purpose, 
delivered  to  any  place  in  the  least  possible 
time  —  that  is  Ryerson  steel  service. 


—RXERSON  n 


CHICAGO         ST.  LOUIS         DETROIT         BL  FFA1  O  NEW  YORK 
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A  Life  That 

Children  Love 


Green  vegetables,  farm  animals,  luxurious  lawns  and 
flowers,  clean  surroundings — these  are  only  a  few  of 
nature's  gifts  made  accessible  everywhere  by  the 
modern  automatic  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems. 

No  one  has  quite  fully  realized  the  part  played 
by  the  Vaile-Kimes  Water  Supply  Systems 
(pioneers)  in  extending  the  home  builder's  territory. 
They  have  opened  up  whole  new  regions  to  modern 
improvement,  and  year  by  year  more  people  of  the 
best  sort  are  finding  their  way  out  to  health  and 
beauty  in  the  country. 

The  coming  years  will  see  the  greatest  movement 
in  this  direction  ever  known.  Take  advantage  of 
our  help.  Our  engineers  may  be  consulted  at  any 
time  without  charge. 


WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 


Electric,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

Average  operating  cost  one  cent  a  day 

These  systems  are  absolutely  without  a  rival.  They  have 
essential,  exclusive,  patented  features  which  make  them 
trouble  proof,  dependable  and  economical.  None  other  can 
use  the  patented  V-K  Koltap  which  brings  cold  water  direct 
from  the  well  without  passing  through  the  tank,  nor  the 
V-K  self-priming  pump  that  starts  on  the  first  stroke  and 
never  clogs,  nor  the  V-K  patented  wiper  that  keeps  water 
from  the  oil  chamber,  nor  the  special  V-K  clutch-type 
motor,  nor  the  V-K  oil  distributing  device,  nor  the  V-K 
automatic  self-starting  and  self-stopping  switch. 

These  features  are  the  product  of  fifty  years  of  pump 
building.  No  matter  what  electric  lighting  system  you 
install,  be  sure  to  buy  a  V-K  Water  Supply  System  for 
best  results. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  jobber  in  plumbing  supplies  today  about  V-K 
M  'titer  Supply   Systems. 

THE  VAILE-KIMES  COMPANY 

Dept.   D-420,   Dayton,   Ohio 

The  Large*!  Manufacturer*  of  Domestic  Water  Supply  Systems  in  America 


^ 


Send  for  this  free  Hook  Today! 

The  Vaile-Kimes  Co.,  Dept.  D-420,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  your 
book.  "The  Modern  Way,"  which  tells  about  V-K  Water  Supply 
Systems. 

Name    


Address 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


of  an  energetic  campaign  of  anti- 
United  States  propaganda  carried  on  by 
President  Carranza  of  Mexico. 

April    10. — A  report   from  Diisseldorf 
the    rule   of    the    workmen    has   a 
throughout  the  Ruhr  district,  and  thai. 
the    executive    committees    hav< 
linquished   authority    to    the  municipal 
officials  in  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  agreements  between  the  Government 
and  the  workers. 

The  Sonora  State  Congress,  convened  in 
secret  session  at  Hermosillo,  repudiate! 
the  Mexican  central  Government  and 
adopts  a  resolution  declaring  the  state 
will  take  steps  to  resist  any  invasion 
l>.\  troops  or  infringement  of  state  rights 
attempted  by  the(  'arran/.a  Governmi 

While  order  is  being  restored  in  the  Ruhr 
region,  a  new  revolt  is  reported  in  the 
industrial  town  of  Plauen,  in  Saxony, 
Communists  there  are  reported  to  ha 
attacked  the  police  and  Reiehswehr 
and  to  have  occupied  the  police  poet 
barracks,  and  railway-station^. 

April  11. — Custom-houses  and  all  property 
of  the  Federal  Government   of  Mexico 
in  Nogales,  Sonora.  are  formally  seised 
in     the     name    of    the     "Republic    uf 
Sonora."     Word  from  Sinaloa  says  I 
Congress  of  that  state  has  indorsed  the 
action  of   the   Sonora    Congress  in  de- 
manding its  constitutional  rights  agaiS 
an  invasion  by  Federal  forces.     Son. 
state   officials   declare   thai    while   tin 
state  has  seceded,  it   will  return  to  the 
Mexican  Republic  upon  guaranties  i! 
there    will    be    no    infringement    ol    the 
st  ate's  right  s  by  t  he  Federal  Gov< ■rnment 

Dispatches  reaching  Berlin  rejiort   th. 
secession  movement  in  South  Germany, 
■•entering     in     Munich     and     affecti 
Bavaria     and     neighboring     states,     is 
gaining  in   strength.      It    is  hinted   that 
the    South    Germans,  dissatisfied    wi 
the  coalition  Government  in  Berlin... 
pushing  a  separatist  movement. 

Greal    Britain  replies  to  the  French  i 
on  tlie  Ruhr  occupation  reaffirming  ! 
determination     to     enforce     the     v. 
sailles  Treaty,  but    in  cooperation  w 
tlie  other  Allies.      It    suggests   that 
present    difficulties   are   concerned   o 
with   the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  1 
with  Germany's  request  for  pennissi 
to  employ  troops  in  the  neutral  zone. 

The    withdrawal    of    all    German    tr< 
no  longer  needed   in   the   Ruhr  distn 
is    begun,    according    to    a    semioffici 
announcement  from  Berlin. 

April  12.  It  is  reported  from  Fan.-  I 
there  lias  been  a  relaxation  ol  (elision 
in  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  over  the  French  invasion  of  tin 
Ruhr  district,  and  it.  is  hoped  in  official 
circles  that  the  whole  situation  mi 
soon  be  smoothed  o\er. 

A    revolution    breaks   out    in    Guatem 
and  the  Government  of  Kstrada  Cabrera 
is  overthrown.     The  re\  obit  ion ists  have 
formed  a  new  Government  with  Carlos 
Herrera  as  President. 

The  worker-  of  Ireland  are  called  out  on  a 
general  strike,  as  a  protest  against  the 
treatment  of  political  prisoners  in 
Mountjoy  Prison. 

It    is  reported  from   Hermosillo.  the  capi- 
tal   of   Sonora.    that    thirteen    stat 
the   Mexican  Union    have   followed   the 
siate    of    Sonora     in    severing   relations 
with  the  Carranza  Government. 

April  13—  It  is  reported  from  London  that 
the  situation  in  Ireland  is  rapidlj  ap- 
proaching a  critical  stage,  with  all  the 
country  except  Ulster  paralyze* 
a  general  strike  involving  the 
plete  stoppage  of  trains  and  street-cars 
and  the  closing  of  shops,  banks,  hotels, 
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Make  Your 
Windows  "Talk" 

Every  foot  of  your  store  front  represents  potential  sale 
space.  Are  you  getting  the  most  out  of  it?  Are  you  tell- 
ing the  passerby  in  the  most  forceful  way  possible  that 
you  have  the  merchandise  he  needs  and  wants?  You  arc 
not  unless  you  are  making  full  use  of  window  display 
possibilities — and  to  obtain  the  greatest  results  from  your 
windows  you'll  find  nothing  to  equal 

SAFETY  METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 


ZOURI 


Approved  by 
UNDERWRITERS'  LABORATORIES 

Our  Zouri  key-set  line  is  approved  by  and 
made  under  supervision  of  the  Under* 
writers'  Laboratories.  Zouri  Construction 
conserves  expensive  plate  glass. 

Zouri  Experts  At  Your  Service 

We  have  forty-five  distributors  throughout  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Each  carries  a  complete  stock  of  Zouri,  also 
International  construction.  Each  also  maintains  a  store- 
front department  in  charge  of  competent  installation 
and  service  men.  Your  needs  are  sure  to  have  their  most 
careful  attention  at  all  times.  There  is  no  obligation  in- 
curred through  consulting  them. 
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THE  OIL  DRILLERS!  With  their  ropes  of 
steel  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  pierced  a  thou- 
sand feet  and  more  that  oil  may  feed  the  engines 
of  a  moving  world. 

Only  a  rope  of  quality  known  and  proven  by  years 
of  use  is  good  enough  to  stand  the  jar  and  jerk 
and  jolt  of  drilling. 

Throughout  the  oil  fields  MacWhyte  Wire  Rope 
has  set  a  standard  for  quality   beyond   all   others. 

No  step  in  die  manufacture  of  MacWhyte  Wire  Rope 
is  left  to  outsiders.  We  draw  our  own  wire;  it  is 
wound,  stranded  and  rhe  rope  is  closed  in  our  own 
plant.  In  this  way  MacWhyte  quality  is  maintained 
through  every  stage  M  production. 


MACWHYTE 

Wire  Rope 

E3 


MACOMBER&  WHYTE  ROPE  CO.,  KENOSHA,  WISCO 
BRANCH    OFFICES     VND    WAREHOUSES:       NE AN    Y0R 
CHICAGO,      PITTSBURGH.      BIRMINGHAM,      PORTLAN1 

TULSA 

Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 


ALSO       M  A  K  )  F      M  A  C  W  H  Y    I    !        S  T  R  F.  A  M   I    I   \    I        WIRE       FOR       AIRPLANE 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


bars,  schools,  and  courts  of  law,  and 
with  more  than  20,(XX)  people  crowded 
around  Mountjoy  Prison  where  one 
hundred  political  prisoners  arc  held. 

Eight  hundred  Mexican  federal  troops 
arrive  at  Juarez  on  their  way  to  Sonora 
to  check  the  revolt  which  has  led  to  an 
independent  republic  being  set  up  in 
that  state  by  Governor  de  la  Huerta. 

DOMESTIC 

pril  7. — An  "unauthorized  "  strike  of  rail- 
road employees  which  started  a  week 
ago  in  Chicago  has  spread  until  it 
affects  twenty-five  railroads  and  in 
Chicago  lias  thrown  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men  out  of  work.  Two 
outlaw"  organizations  of  railroad 
workers  have  sprung  lip  to  challenge 
the  right  of  the  heads  of  the  established 
brotherhoods  to  lead  their  men. 

pril  8.— The  strike  of  railroad  employees, 
started  by  rebel  Chicago  yard  men 
without  the  authorization  of  their 
unions,  spreads  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  cities  chiefly  affected 
are  Chicago  with  8,000  men  out;  Pitts- 
burg with  2,000;  St.  Louis  with  5,000; 
Buffalo  with  2,000;  Los  Angeles  with 
1,200. 

pril  0. — Alexander  Howat,  head  of  the 
Kansas  miners'  organization,  is  sent 
to  jail  for  contempt  of  court  for  his 
refusal  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
ut  u  Court  of  Industrial  Relations. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  Senate  orders 
an  immediate  investigation  of  the 
outlaw"  railroad-yard  strike  and  the 
causes  hading  to  it. 

rite  strike  of  radical  railroad  -  workers 
reaches  New  York  and  spreads  through- 
out the  Eastern  Slates.  The  upheaval 
is  regarded  as  far  graver  than  at  first 
appeared.  It  amounts  to  a  rebellion  on 
the  part  of  the  more  radical  workers 
nit  bin  the  ranks  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  against  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen.  Brother- 
hood leaders  say  that  the  movement  i<  a 
(h-ect  effort  to  introduce  the  "one  big 
union  idea," 

^  rioiis  food  shortages  are.  reported  from 
many  central  Western  points  as  a  result 
of  the  railway  strike.  In  New  York 
freight  is  almost  completely  tied  up. 
Embargoes  have  been  announced  at 
dozens  of  rural  shipment  points  and 
civic  food  executives  declare  that  a 
continuation  of  the  present  conditions 
will  mean  short  rations  for  New  York 
consumers. 

!'i"  Senate  defeats  the  compulsory 
service  provision  of  the  Armv  Reorgan- 
ization Bill,  ami  by  a,  vote  of  4!)  to  9 
substitutes  the  voluntary  plan,  under 
which  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
eighj  can  enlist  for  military  training 
ahd  receive  four  months'  training  in 
military  camps,  after  which  thev  would 
l>»  part  of  the  Army  reserve, 

i"'il  10.— Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  presi- 
dent of  Yale  University,  places  his 
formal  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees,  to  take  effect  in  June,  1921. 
)nlers  go  out  to  United  States  District 
Attorneys  from  Attorney  -  General 
1  "liner  to  investigate  the  "unauthor- 
ized railroad  strikes  in  their  districts 
to  determine  whether  there  had  been 
any  "joint  actum"  designed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  distribution  of  necessaries 
of  lite.  Such  "joint  action"  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  law,  according 
t<>  the  Attorney-General. 

irikin^r   switchmen,    firemen,    brakeme... 

am  freight-handlers  in  Jeresy  Citv 
make  public  a  statement  containing 
'heir  demands,  and  announcing  the 
rormation  of  a  new  organization  called 


Why  take  the  chance? 

Almost  any  little  check  you  write  for  $5  or  $10  with  pen  or 
typewriter  can  be  multiplied  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands  with 
a  drop  of  acid  or  one  or  two  pen  strokes. 

It  makes  little  difference  how  carefully  you  write,  or  what 
kind  of  ink  or  paper  you  use,  almost  any  unprotected  check 
can  easily  be  raised  without  leaving  a  trace. 

Protect  yourself  with  the  modern 

TODD 

Protectograph  System 

(TIUI'KM  lUk    WICIISTKRED) 

EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 

(The  new  "Exactly"  Protectouraph  Check  Writer  with  Speed-up  Dial  "Shreds"  each  word 
indelibly  through  the  paper;  Denomination*  always  in  Black;  Amount  words  Red.) 

Todd-Protectograph  System  takes  the  chance  out  of  issuing 
checks.     It  protects  all  of  the  check:      (1)   Against  change  of 

rightful  payee's  name.  (2)  Against 
forgery  or  duplication  of  your  check 
form.  (3)  Against  change  of  amount. 
The  Todd  System,  now,  makes  checks 
like  money.  Ask  for  samples  and  pric 
of  PROTOD  forgery-proof  checks,  safe- 
guarded and  registered  like  banknotes. 


Protectograph 
Check  Writer— 
Todd  2-Color  Patent* 


There's  a  little  book  written  in  State  Prison 

by  a  famous  check  raiser  which  wo  will 

send  (confidentially)  to 

responsible    business    men 

who  enclose  their  business 

letterhead.    Shows  exactly 

how  business  firms  are  swindled  daily. 

TODD    PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

l  MablMwd  18«*» 

World's  largest  Makers  of  Checks  and  Check-Pro- 
tecting Device- 

114,    Cnivemitv    Avenue,    Rochester.  N    > 


' '  Scratchcr  '  '  The  Forger 

His  Book 

Written  in  S  •  n 

FREE,     please     send    the     "Scraici 
bonk  by  n   famous   torjicr,    dosenhin£   the 
temptations  of   unprotected  check- 

N.ime 

enclose  \out  business  catd  Of  letie»hc»u 

rODDPROTECTOO&APH  CO..  R<vhost«v   s 
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Thousands  of  met' 
chants  in  every  li:ie 
of  retailing,  use  the 
Dalton  for  all  iheir 
figure  work. 


■ 


f*  •    j-.- 


I 


'-    £ 


(  on 

men  in  all  forms  of 
one-mctn  businesses, 
also  prefer  the  Dalion 
.  mplicity, 
speed,  versatility; 
• 


In  Service 

of  Industry 


These  135  fields  of  enterprise,  as  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  will  quickly  con- 
firm, embrace  the  whole  realm  of  commercial  activity  . 

Each  has  its  own  figure  problems;  its  particular  additions;  its  special- 
ized calculations  —  yet,  as  tens  of  thousands  of  sales  records  show,  the 
Dalton  is  adding  and  calculating,  and  saving  time  and  money  for  the 
merchant,  manufacturer,  miner,  and  farmer  alike. 

For  the  Dalton  represents  a  development  in  figuring  machines  — 
adding  and  calculating  have  been  brought  together  in  one  machine,  at 
one  cost,  providing  a  figure-worker  for  every  business,  and  every  business- 
man. 

Complexity  has  been  reduced  to  simplicity  —  to  10  keys  only  —  to  a 
machine  so  very  simple  that  any  one  can  use  it. 

No  thought,  either,  has  to  be  given  to  selection  of  columns  —  figures 
are  automatically  arranged  in  their  correct  numerical  order. 

By  reason  of  its  fewer  keys,  the  Dalton  has  the  advantage,  too,  of 
being  operable  by  the  touch  method  —  a  method  that  can  be  learned  In 
ten  minutes.  Constant  swinging  of  head  and  eyes  back  and  forth  from 
figures  to  machine,  the  source  of  eye-strain  and  mental  fatigue,  is  elim- 
inated —  the  operator  is  enabled  to  add  and  list  figures  with  "eyes  on 
work,  fingers  on  keys."  Thousands  of  wearisome  motions  are  saved 
daily.  25  to  80  per  cent  greater  speed  is  made  possible  in  the  figure 
work  of  business.     Costs  are  correspondingly  diminished. 

No  matter  what  figure  work  may  be  required,  the  Dalton  completes 
it  expeditiously.  It  adds,  subtracts,  multiplies  and  divides;  figures 
fractions  and  percentages,  computes  interest  and  discounts,  crossfoots, 
tabulates,  makes  out  statements  and  verifies  invoices,  making  every 
multiplication  and  addition,  figuring  the  discounts,  printing  the  net 
total,  and  rendering  a  complete  physical  audit. 

Dalton  durability  is  established  and  after-purchase  service  is  available 
at  all  times  to  Dalton  users  everywhere. 

Phone  the  Dalton  Sales  Agent  in  any  one  of  the  100  leading  cities  — 
have  one  of  our  representatives  bring  a  Dalton  to  your  store  or  office. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  have  a  demonstration.  Or  write  —  our 
folder  contains  facts  about  the  Dalton  that  every  businessman  should 
know. 

THE  DALTON  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

140  Beech  Street,  Norwood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

i.  ,    Canada:  THE  UNITED  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Toronto  awl   Branches'. 
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The  longer  we  make  Vour 
present  battery  last,  the 
surer  we  are  of  eventu- 
ally selling  you  a  new- 
one- 

USL  BATTERY  SERVICE 


1 


<< 


L 


There's  a  Sign  thatTells  theTruth 

<<¥  TOW  do  1  know?  Well,  you  noticed  how  snap- 
pily  my  starter  sent  us  away  back  there?  The 
battery  supplied  the  snappiness  of  course.    Motor 

stiff  too,  so  it  took  a  live  battery  to  do  that  little  job." 

"Now  would  you  believe  my  battery  couldn't  start  an 
argument  four  months  ago?  When  1  was  told  it  was 
down  and  out,  I  was  all  set  to  buy  a  new  one.  But  I  just 
thought  I'd  see  what  those  USL  fellows  would  say.  Had 
an  idea  they'd  second  the  nomination  of  my  battery  for 
the  junk  pile  and  try  to  sell  me  a  USL." 

"But  they  wouldn't  sell  me  a  battery  at  all.  Just  took  a 
few  minutes  to  open  up  my  old  one  and  showed  me  there 
was  too  much  good  stuff  left  in  its  plates  to  justify  the 
deal.  Said  they'd  rather  repair  it,  make  it  as  'peppy'  as 
ever  and  guarantee  it  for  eight  months." 

"And  that  repaired  battery  has  been  a  happy  surprise  to 
me  ever  since.  I'm  dead  sure  it's  going  to  last  a  lot  longer 
than  the  guarantee  period  too." 

"And  you  can  bet  those  USL  fellows  are  sure  going  to 
sell  me  a  USL  Battery  when  I  need  a  new  one.  They're  the 
kind  of  people  you  can  tie  up  to.  1  guess  maybe  they 
aren't  wise  in  giving  people  the  kind  of  service  that  makes 
boosters  like  me,  eh?  No  wonder  they're  prospering. 
They've  got  the  idea — know  your  business;  be  method- 
ical and  enterprising;  be  fair  and  square;  make  your 
customers  happy  with  what  you  sell  them — that's  sure 
Golden  Rule  Service." 

Whatever  the  make  of  your  battery,  better  drive  'round 
to  the  nearest  USL  Service  Station  and  see  what  USL 
complete  battery  and  electrical  service  can  do  for  you. 

And  when  you  need  a  new  battery,  your  size  of  USL  is 
ready  for  you.  It  has  extra  wear  Machine- Pasted  Plates. 
It  comes  "Dry-Charged"5— you  pay  for  no  vitality  wasted 
before  you  get  it.      It  is  guaranteed. 

USL  SERVICE  STATIONS  — EVERYWHERE 

U.   S.  Light   &   H*at   Corporation,  Niagara   Fall*,   New   York 

FRFF    "'"   *"""'  "•"" '■»■  Boot  ih.u  ,i„.ti.'< . 

every  battery  question,    It's  a  boot  you  can't 

,i//...,i    !,,  /.,     Without   U   ><>!/   OWn  nr  ,/r  n  c  on   autOmObOO, 

^££J     It'*  free  it  \,tt,  mention  thmntakt  and  modal  of  your  car* 

storage 
batteries 
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CI  RRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


"Th.  United  Railroad  Workers  of 
America."  Among  other  things  they 
demand  $1.10  an  hour  for  conductors; 
ninety-five  cents  an  hour  for  brakemen, 
the  eight -hour  day,  and  time  and  a  half 
for  o\  ertime. 

Warning  of  Federal  intervention  marks 
a  turn  in  the  strike  situation  in  Chicago. 
Trains  begin  to  move  and  freight  em- 
bargoes are  lifted.  It  is  conceded  that 
conditions  in  the  local  switching  dis- 
trict will  soon  be  restored  to  normal. 

Four  thousand  coal-miners  in  Kansas 
go  on  strike  as  a  result  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  Alexander  Howat,  president 
Of  the  Kansas  organization  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  .Michigan  Supreme  Court  in  an 
opinion  holds  that  the  action  of  the 
Michigan  legislature  in  ratifying  pro- 
hibition  is  final  and  can  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  vote. 

April  11. — In  a' presentation  of  views  on 
industrial  problems  likely  to  enter 
into  the  coming  political  campaign, 
organized  labor  -  leaders  reply  to  a 
Questionnaire  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  The  principles  advo- 
cated by  labor  include  the  eight-hour  day, 
with  Saturday  a  half-holiday,  recogni- 
tion of  the  workers'  right  to  organize,  the 
right  to  strike,  and  abandonment  of  the 
use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  dispute*. 

April  12. — The  New  York  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  adopts 
a  resolution  indorsing  the  proposal  to 
amend  church  discipline  by  striking  out 
specific  prohibition  of  playing-card-, 
dancing,  and  theatergoing. 

Detroit  goes  back  to  war-time  lightlea 
nights,  and  there  is  a  general  shut- 
down of  industrial  plants  caused  by  the 
rail  tie-up.  as  a  result  of  which  approxi- 
mately .">(). (XX)  factory  -  workers  are 
temporarily  jobless. 

The  railroad  brotherhood  chiefs  expl 
fears  that  the  strike  may  lead  to  the 
organization  of  a  new  union  of  railroad- 
workers  which  would  do  away  with  the 
now  existing  organizations.  At  the 
same  time  they  justify  the  impatience  of 
the  men,  among  other  things  calling 
attention  to  President  Wilson's  delay 
in  appointing  a  labor  commission. 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Health  Com- 
missioner of  New  \  ork.  calls  a  confer- 
ence of  men  representing  the  food 
industry,  to  discuss  the  food  situation 
growing  out  of  the  strike.  Dr.  Copt  land 
states  that  should  present  conditions 
prevail  for  a  week  the  lives  of  the 
community  will  be  menaced  on  account 
of  food  shortage. 

Governor  Allen,  of  Kansas,  is  planning 

to     take    over     and     operate     the 
mines  in  that  State  for  the  second  time 
in  six  months,  as  a   result   of  tin    strike. 
More      than      ll.(XX)      Kansas      miners 
are  idle  in  a  demonstration  against  the 

imprisonment  of  Alexander  Howat. 

April     13.     The     Subcommittee    of     the 

House    Ways    and     Means    Committee 

agrees    tentatively    on    a    bill    to   gi 
each   of   more    than   3,000,000  former 

service  nun  a  bonus  of  a  dollar  a  day 
for  the  period  of  their  war-scrvn 

On  the  face  of  incomplete  ami  unofficial 

returns  in  the  Republican  primary  in 
Illinois.  Governor  Low  den  carried  his 
home  State,  with  Central  Wood    second 

and  Senator  Johnson  third. 
Presidenl  Wilson  appoints  a  Labor 
Board  of  nine  men  representing  em- 
ployers, employees,  ami  the  public. 
This  board  i-  provided  for  under  the 
transportation  act  to  deal  with  railway 
labor  disputes,  ami  will  immediately 
begin  the  consideration  of  ale  present 

Strike. 
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Hitting  the   Bullseye  Since  1864 
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It's  Grose  Shooting  that 
Fills  the  Bag 

A  rustle  in  the  underbrush — a  fleeting  streak  of  gray, 
and  your  gun  comes  to  your  shoulder!  That's  the  time 
when  your  own  skill  must  be  upheld  by  the  accuracy  of 
your  shotgun.  • 

Accuracy  in  your  shotgun  means  that  it  must  be 
"close-shooting,"  and  it's  close  shooting  that  fills  the  bag. 

"Close-shooting,"  even  pattern  and  long  range  are  all 
built  into  Stevens  Shotguns  by  special  methods  of  boring 
and  choking. 

The  Stevens  345  20-gauge  Shotgun  is  the  shotgun 
you  can  trust  completely  to  back  up  your  skill  and  im- 
prove your  shooting.  Fifty-six  years  of  successful  fire- 
arms manufacture  warrant  your  confidence.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  this  gun. 

J.   STEVENS   ARMS   COMPANY 

Chtcopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Export  Office:    5  State  Street,  New  York  City 

Shotguns   •  Rifles  -  Pistols 
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ROOFINGS 


ARE  FOUND   ON    FINE 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS    FROM   LAKES  TO   GULF 

Travel  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  or  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Inquire  about  the  roofing  on  the  newest  and  best 
buildings  in  the  leading  cities. 

You  are  apt  to  find  a  very  large  per  cent  of  them 
covered  with  Carey  Asphalt  and  Asbestos  built-up 
roofing. 

If  you  found  them  on  cheap  buildings  only,  it 
might  indicate  low  first  cost  only. 

But  you  find  them  on  the  very  best  buildings  and 
in  every  part  of  the  country — which  indicates  they 
are  the  best  roofings  obtainable  and  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run. 

BUILDING  OWNERS  write  for  circular  "R" 

Headquarters  for  building  and  insulating  products  of 

ASPHALT    J\^  F*  FT  ^T^^^     MAGNESIA 

A  Roof  for  Every  Building 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY 

501-521  Wayne  Avenue,  Lockland 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


DEALERS-  Writ<  for  booklel  on 
iIk  ('.iH-\  Building  and  Insulating 
Materials     and  Successful  Sales  Plans. 


Distributors  i"  fifty 
It  .ithtifi  cities 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Much  in  Little. — A  baby  will  make  love 
stronger,  days  shorter,  nights  longer, 
bank-roll  smaller,  home  happier,  clothes 
shabbier,  the  past  forgotten,  and  the 
future  wort):  living  tor. — Office  Topics. 


One  Point  of  Agreement. — "  How  un- 
worthy I  am  of  yon,  dear,"  he  mummied 
as  In-  held  her  close. 

"  Oli,  Fred,"  she  sighed,  "  if  you  and 
father  only  agreed  on  everything  the  way 
you  do  on  that,  how  happy  we  would  !><■." 
'I  in    American  Legion   Weekly. 


The  Difficulty. — "  Do  you  think,  dean 

that   you  could   manage  on  my  Balarj  '.'  " 
the  fond  youth  asked. 

"Why,  yes;    1  think  I  could,  darling," 
the  sweet  girl  responded;  "  but  how  in  th. 
world  would  you  net   along?  " — Tl>>   li 
Si  rlor. 


Yanko  -  British      Exchange.  —  Excm 

Second — "  Pull     yourself     together, 
thing.     Don't  let  that  Yank  lick  you  !  " 

BoxEB  (who  is  getting  the  worst  of  it)— 
"  'Fraid  he'll  do  it — seems  to  have  a  betb  i 
rate  of  exchange  than  me!" — Tb>  B  ■ 
stander  (London). 


Obliging  Spring. 

"  Hail!  Hail!  " 

I  heard  a  I'oet  sing, 

"  Thy  charms  unveil  ! 
Hail  Gentle  Spring  !  " 

And  "  Gentle  Spring" 

Her  charms  unveiled 
And  hailed  and  hailed 
And  hailed  and  hailed  ! 
— Li  slit's  Wei 


Force  of  Habit. — He  was  engaged  to  the 
daughter  of  a  literary  man.  He  was  l>old 
as  a  wooer,  but   the  veriest  coward  when  it 

came  to  approaching  the  fair  one's  father. 

So     he     waited     outside     the     great     mat'  - 
study    while    the    "  fayre    ladye  "    did    the 
tackling.       In    five    minutes    she    was    out 
again  and  on  her  dress  was  pinned  a 
of  paper  bearing  the  words: 

"  With  the  author's  compliments." — 
/.tuition  Tit-Bits. 


Head-Work. — A  French  magazine  claims 
to  have  discos  ered  in  a  New  '^  ork  pap 
advertisement  to  this  effect:  "A  get 
man  who  has  lost  his  righl  leg  is  desirous 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  one 
who  has  lost  his  left  leg,  in  order  to  become 
associated    with   him   in    the   purchaa 

boots    and    shoes,    size   S."      The    \  er\ 

servanl    French  editor  very  politelj   con, 

tnetits:    "An    American    may   occasionally 
lose  a  leg,  l>ut  he  never  loses  his  head 
Tin   A  ■■    .1/. 


Honesty     First. — "-  No,"     said     the    old 
mail,   sternly.      "  I    will   not    do  it.      V 
have  I  -old  anything  by  false  represent*- 

t  ion.  and   I  will  no!  begin  now  ." 

for  a  moment  he  was  silent,  and  the 
clerk  who  stood  before  him  could  see  thai 

the   better   nature   of   his   employer   was 
fighting  strongly  for  the  right. 

'No,"  said  the  old  man.  again.  "I 
will  not  do  it.  It  is  an  inferior  grade  of 
shoe,  and  1  will  never  pass  it  off  as  any- 
thing better.  Mark  it.  '  A  Shoe  Fit  for  a 
Queon,'  and  put  it  in  the  window.  A 
queen  does  not  have  to  do  much  walking." 
— London  Tit-Bits. 
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iff  Barreled 
Sunlight 


Buy  your  sunlight  by  the  barrel 


A  T  least  one-half  of  the  light 
J-A    utilized  in  interiors  is  re- 
ceived by  reflection  from 
ceilings  and  walls. 

The  reflecting  power  of  ceil- 
ings and  walls,  however,  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  pain  r 
with  which  they  are  covered. 

Covered  with  flat  finish  paints, 
ceilings  and  walls  collect  dirt  in- 
stead of  repelling  it.  When 
soiled  they  cannot  be  washed 
clean.  In  a  short  time,  there- 
fore, their  reflecting  power  is 
greatly  diminished.  Yet  the 
same  ceilings  and  walls  covered 
with  Barreled  Sunlight  will  in- 
crease daylight  in  the  building 
19%  to  36%.  Actual  tests  as- 
sure this.  Barreled  Sunlight 
— the  OIL  paint  with  a  glossy, 
tile-like  finish — reflects  ALL  the 
light  that  enters  the  windows. 
Moreover,  it  remains  white  long- 
est.    This  we  guarantee. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  made  by 
a  process  which  we  control.     It 


contains  neither  varnish  nor 
lead.  Its  high  gloss  surface 
resists  dirt  and  may  be 
washed  clean  like  white  tile. 
Its  durable,  elastic  composition 
expands  and  contracts  with  tem- 
perature changes.  It  withstands 
the  shock  and  jar  of  heaviest 
machinery.  It  cannot  crack. 
It  is  germ-proof,  dirt-proof.  Ab- 
solutely sanitary. 

Remains  white  longest 

Although  its  price  per  barrel 
is  slightly  more  than  that  of 
other  mill  whites,  its  actual  cost 
per  square  foot  of  surface  cov- 
ered is  less.  Its  extraordinary 
covering  power  and  ease  of  ap- 
plication save  16%  to  2 1  %  of  the 
cost  in  paint  and  painter's  time. 

Used  in  more  than  6,000 
plants.  Applied  by  brush  or 
spray  method. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet, 
"More  Light." 


FOR  THE  HOME 

There  are  rooms  v 
white  ceilings,  walls  and 
woodwork  are  peculiarly 
fitting,  such  as  the  kitchen, 
nursery  and  bathroom. 
Barn hd  Sunlight  makes 
rooms  bright,  cheerful  and 
sanitary.  It  is  clu 
than  enamel  and  easier  to 
apply.  Sold  in  gallons, 
half-gallons,  quarts,  pints 
and  half-pints. 


THE  RICE  PROCESS  MILLWHITE 


U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  COMPANY 
29  Dudley  Street  Providence,  R.  I. 
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'ABA'CHEqUES  GO  ROUND  THE  WORU) 


THERE  are  strange  and  out-of-the-way  place* 
in  this  world,  but  none  of  them  is  strange  to 
"A.B.A."  Cheques — The  Best  Funds  for  Tra- 
velers. Wherever  civilization  has  penetrated, 
these  cheques  have  become  a  familiar  medium  of 
exchange  and  brought  comfort  and  aid  to  thou- 
sands of  tourists. 


HOTELS,  stores  and  transportation  companies 
everywhere  know  and  accept  them,  and 
those  who  use  them  are  independent  of  banking 
hours,  free  from  the  annoyance  of  money  exchange 
and  protected  from  loss  or  theft.  Your  counter- 
signature, written  in  the  presence  of  the  acceptor, 
automatically  identifies  you.  Without  it  the 
cheques  are  valueless. 

IN  denominations  of  #10,  #20,  #50  and  #100. 
Conveniently  carried  in  a  small,  compact  wal- 
let. Issued  by  the  American  Bankers  Association 
composed  of  20,000  leading  American  Banks 
and  Trust  Companies. 


A-j^         ***     American      /""IT 
"the  BEST  funds  for  travelers" 


For  further  particulars  write 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


Killing  the  Cash. — German  revolt  ha- 
slain  eighl  thousand  dollars;  killings  gi 
on. — -Head-line  in  the  Spokaui  Chronicle. 


Heard  in  the  Library. — Chief  Mtjfflj  i 
— "Why  don't  you  stop  talking  whi 
look  at  you?  " 

Ever-Cheerful — "  Lady,    I    ain't 
clock." — Scalper. 


Styles  and  Prices. — In  Japan  tho  sap. 
styles  have  obtained  for  2, 5(H)  years,  v. 
is  one  reason  Japan  hasn't  complaint 
the  cost  of  living  in  2,499  years. — B 
News. 


It  Struck  Home. — "  My  sermon  oi 
thrift  made  a  tremendous  impression  on  th 
congregation." 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  I  could   tell  when  I  counted   ti.. 
lection." — The  Home  Sector. 


One    Way    to    Get    Action. — Dah 

"  This    parcel-post    package    is    ben 
livered  in  unusually  quick  time.     1 1  <  - . 
you  account  for  it?  " 

Mail  -  Carrier  —  "  The  departmi 
thought  it  contained  a  time-bomb,  sir." 
Judge. 


A    Worth-while    Job. — A  pessimal 
an  optimist  were  discussing  life  from 
different  view-points.     "  1  really  betii 
said   the   former,    "  that   I   o©uld   i. 
better  world  myself." 

Sure!  "returned  the  optimist;  " 
what  we  are  here  for.     Now  let  us  gi 
work  and  do  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Question  Is,   How  Much   Mo 
Landlord!;  candor,  says  Stewart  t 
is  exhibited  in  the  following: 

To    Rent — In    private    borne,    a    larg 
handsomely    furnished    front    room; 
a  medium-sized  one;    every    cenvenienc 
centrally  and  very  choicely  located;    r> 
more    than    reasonable.     Address, 
.V(  w  York  Evening  Post. 


For    Publicity    Only. — "  And   abo 

salary?  "  said  the  movie  star. 

"  Well,"  said  the  manager  after 
ment's  thought,  "  suppose  we  call  it  $5,0 
a  week." 

"  All  right." 

"  Of   course,    you    understand    thai 
$5,000  is  merely  what  we  call  it — > 
get  So00."— Boston  Transcript. 


A   Fast   Five   Minutes. — Stkvk 
Smith  guy  of  the  Meadow  Bottom   I'' 
opment   Company   has  got    the  fastest 
in   this   neck  of   the  country.      He  mal 
ninety  miles  an  hour." 

Hank—"  Some  car  !    What's  he  wain 
SUOh  a  speed  demon?  " 

Steve   -"  He's  gotta  have  it  wb 

advertising   his   development    as  being  I 
minutes    from    the    station." — Nev     ) 

World. 


Easy.—"  Mow,  boys."  said  the 
master.  "  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  ti 
the  word  '  stan  '  at  the  end  of  a  W 
means  "  tlie  place  of.'  Thus  we  hi 
Afghanistan  the  place  of  the  Afirlia 
also  Hindustan  the  place  of  the  Hind 
Can  any  one  give  me  another  example? 

Nobody  appeared  very  anxious  to  do 
until  little  Johnny  Snaggs,  the  joy  of 
mother   and   the   terror  of   the   ottb 
proudly — 

'  Yes.    sir,    I   can.     Umbrellastan- 
place  for  umbrellas." — Lovd<»\  Tit-BU*- 
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Backed  by  six-fold  rubber 

That's  why  these  smart  coats  are  proof  against  the  hardest  rain 


IIGHT,  smart,  distinctive — proof  against 
hours  of  driving  rain — that's  the 
_^ i  U.  S.  Raynster,  the  coat  well- 
tailored  men  are  wearing  everywhere  in  wet 
weather. 

Built  into  the  fabric  of  these  unusual  coats — 
concealed  between  the  outer  surface  and  the 
lining — are  at  least  six  layers  of  light  flexible 
rubber.  No  matter  how  heavy  the  down- 
pour, these  layers  of  unseen  rubber  mean  sure 
protection  for  you  always. 

U.  S.  Raynsters  are  made  in  the  familiar 
raincoat    cashmere,    in    cheviot    and    heavy 
many     different     materials,    styles 
— tor  men,  women  and  children. 


wool — in 
and  colors 


Rubber  Surface  Raynsters 
Raynsters  are  also  made  with  smooth  rubber 


surface  tor  farmers,  policemen,  firemen, 
drivers,  sportsmen  and  all  who  work  or  play 
outdoors.  To  make  these  splendid  coats  the 
highest  quality  rubber  is  "calendered"  under 
great  pressure.  Back  of  their  sturdy  strength 
is  all  the  painstaking  care  in  manufacture 
that  has  made  the  Raynster  famous. 

Every  coat  that  bears  the  Raynster  label, 
no  matter  what  the  price — whether  it's  the 
lightest,  smartest  summer  model  or  a  team- 
ster's hea\  y  stormcoat — is  backed  by  all  the 
skill  anil  experience  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 


Ask     your    dealer     to    show    you 
Raynsters — or  write   us  at 
1790  Broadway,  New  York. 
for   booklet  showing   main 
different  stvles. 


r.  s. 


Look  loi  ihc  raynsikr  label 


Raynster 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


m\ 
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ATMOSPHEBJB 
in  Advertisine^ 


WHAT  scenery  is  to  a  play-  paper  is  to 
printed  matter.  It  is  the  background 
for  every  word  you  say ;  it  creates  the  atmos' 
phere,  the  state  of  mind,  the  mental  im- 
pression of  the  audience. 

We  make  Strathmore  Expressive  Papers  in 
innumerable  textures,  colors  and  weights  to 
create  the  right  atmosphere  for  every  business 
or  product.  There  are  Strathmore  Expressive 
Papers  that  say  Craftsmanship  for  the  crafts' 
manlike  product,  Luxuriousness  for  limousines, 
Ruggedness  for  motor  trucks,  dignity  for 
banks,  Daintiness  for  silks,  and  dozens  of  other 
ideas,  impressions  or  "atmospheres,"  less  easy  to 
name,  but  definitely  felt  by  the  beholder  and 
readily  put  to  work  in  your  printed   matter. 

Our  "Expressive  Advertising'"  Series  oi  Folders  con- 
tain  a  cleaj  exposition  of  the  Expressiveness  <  f  Paper, 
Type,  Illustrations  and  Color-  -and  demonstrate  it. 
Write  for  a  set  toda 

Strathmori-    Paper  Co..  Mittineague,  Miss..  U.  S.  A. 


STRATHMORE  EXPRESSIVE    PAPERS 
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Baby  Ben— a  Westclox  alarm 


BABY  BEN  is  just  waist- 
high  alongside  Big  Ben. 
He  tucks  into  places  where 
Big  Ben  would  feel  crowded. 
He's  at  home  in  your  travel- 
ing bag  and  right  there  in  case 
the  train  porter  or  the  hotel 
clerk  forgets. 

He  cozies  into  a  corner 
on  your  dresser  and  never 
gets  in  the  way  on  your 
desk  downtown.  He  has  all 
the  punctual  habits  of  Big 
Ben  and  that  same  knack  of 


passing  them  along  to  you. 

Baby  Ben  has  friends  every- 
where. Not  merely  because 
he's  Big  Ben's  little  brother: 
the  real  reason  is  his  Westclox 
construction.  That's  why  you 
like  him. 

The  wheels  turn  on  needle- 
fine  pivots  of  polished  steel. 
Friction  is  reduced.  The  clock 
keeps  better  time  and  lasts 
longer.  Westclox  on  the  dial 
and  tag  means  this  construc- 
tion inside  the  case. 


Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  and  Peru.  111.,  U.S.  A 
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"  Can  I  save  over  l/s 
on  my  smoking  bill  ?  " 

You  can,  if  you  smoke  a  two-for-a-quarter 
cigar  or  better. 

Four  and  one-half  cents  saved  on  each  cigar 
you  smoke  equals  over 
one -third  of  \2)/i,  cents. 
That  percentage  saved  on 
your  smoking  bill  swells  into 
good-sized  figures  in  course 
of  a  year.     Figure  it  up. 

This  saving  you  make  by 
cutting  out  absolutely  two 
costs  of  handling,  also  two 
profits  between  the  cigar- 
maker  and  you. 

Our  El  Nelsor  Cigar  is 
4^  inches  long.  Its  filler 
is  long  Havana  and  Porto 
Rico  tobaccos,  accurately 
blended.  Its  wrapper  is 
Sumatra   leaf,   genuine. 

It's  a  good  cigar. 

We  allow  you  to  judge 
whether  or  not  it's  a  good 
cigar.  y- 

This  is  how  you  judge: 
Send  to  us  for  a  box  of  50, 
price  $4.00.  They  come  to 
you  (postpaid.  Smoke  ten. 
Within  ten  (lays  either  send 
us  the  money  for  the  50 
or  ret  urn  the  40  unsmoked. 

We've  been  18  years  in 
the  business  and  gathered 
over  20,000  customers  by 
treating  them  in  this  fair 
way. 

"  They    have    treated    us 
just  as  fairly. 

Order  a  box  now.  In 
ordering,  please  use  your 
htterhead  or  give  refer- 
ences. Which  kind  do  you 
desire — mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars  ? 

These  cigars  are  hand- 
made. We  make  cigars  in 
many  other  shapes. 

Semi  for  our  catalog 

HERBERT    D.   SHIVERS,   Inc. 

B056  Market   St,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Shivers* 
El  Nciaor 

1    \  ACT 

SIZE 

AND 
SHAPE 


INVENTORS 

TS&SLrSiSSSS:     WrU*  '.or  "  "•<-?"'  •*  Invent!,.,,  ••   t„  .„l.l.ll,„ 

■  IlK 3? J— 1  jT*"**1  prompt  prnoul    .«rvli-r.     l',,lln,ln.r>    .dvloo 

J.  RIANI,    KIUY.   lit   P    W«f,d..,4  nu.       —  . _ 


WE  TEACH 


COMMERCIAL 

ART 


-  The  Meyer  Both  College  is  conducted  as  a. 
Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company,  the 
most  widely  known  commercial  art  organiza- 
tion in  the  field,  who  produced  and  sold  last 
year  over  12,600  commercial  drawings — used 
by  the  leading  advertisers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 
YOU  get  the  benefits  of  19  years'  successful 
experience  in  this  course — and  are  taught 
the  very  fundamentals  which  en- 
abled this  organization  to  domi- 
nate its  field.  To  give  you  facts 
you  ought  to  know  about  this 
intensely  interesting,  highly  paid 
profession — (equally  open  to  men 
and  women) — we  will  send  our  special 

book.  "YOUR  OPPORTUNITY."  if  you   will 
pay  half  the  cost  of  mailing— 4c  in  stamps. 


Meyer  Both  College  of  Commercial  Art 

Address  Dept.  12 
N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  at 
20th  St..      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Kx«*cutlvo  Accountants  command  b!|r  salaries.  Thousands  of  firma 
Mtd  them.      Only  1  ,    i  Kiddie  Accountants  in  II.  S.      Many 

ore  earning:  $:i.<H>0  toSlO.ooO  a  year.  We  train  you  tlmroly  by  mail  n 
aparo  time  for  C.  1*.   A.  rxaminnlions  or  SXeCOtWi  x  posi- 

tion*). Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  beictn  wo  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  xml  service  ure  untie r  th« 
supervision  of  William  It.  Castenhols,  A.  M.r  ('.  P.  A. .  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  <'.  P,  A's.  includtns  members  of  tbe  American  Institute  ef 
Accountants,  Low  tuition  tei  eui  terme.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  552-H,  Chicago 
"ThmLarfgi  U  liusinass Training  Institution  in  theWnt  tti" 

I  Complete  Conservatory 
Course  by  Mail 


p  At  Home 


Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessens  under  great  American 

;md    Kurnpenn     tia.'li'TS       I'n- 

doraed  by  Poderewski,  MnBtcrteachers  guidaand  couch  you. 
LettOni  a  marvel  «>!  i  implicit  v  ami  completeness. 
Anu  lnclrnmr.nl  Writenaminu course  you  ore  interested 
Any  insirumeni  ,„  Hano,Hannony.Voica.PoblicSchool 

Uoalc  Violin  Cornel    Mamloli  n.(  luitar. Banjo  or  Heed  Oriinn 

— and  we  will  sand  FREE  CATALOG     send  for  it  now! 

UnivcrsityExtci.sion  Conservatory, .  Siegil-MjririBldg..  Chicago 


Learn  Wireless 


Telegraphy    And    Telephony 
I  \llhr National Radio Sc bonis inlheHr.n tot ihr Nation' sCapilal 
lete  operate 

n  to  twa  1  vt-  hi  ■ 

•  include  the 
I  ory.laws  i-i.,u- nn<l  practice  ami  prepare  students  for 
1  lie  u-vi  r  min'iit    commercial)  license.    Thou- 

I  saiidi  ol  1  pen  for  licensed  iterators. 

I  Applications  now  beins  scceptod  (■•>  admittance  to 
Special  summer  cla«*  mow  forming*.  Regular  classes 
li«*.M*n  year  round.  Special  correspondence  COUTN 
l  for  those  unable  to  rome  to  Washington  Write  for 
J  ;  stod     booklet    of    particulars     and     rat.-*     of 

I  tuition.      Stata    whether    interested    In    regular  or 
1  summer  class  or  rorrestiondence  instruct  ion 
l  National  Radio  Schools,  Dept    196, 14th  &  U  StS. 


Wouk 


i 


Know  thp  new  words  <ind 
how  to  pronounce  !h<?m       „^5e^ 
correctly  y^' * 

CM 


NAVY 

baffle  cruiser 

ielauromaties 

dreadnouijhl 

drifter 

l>boar 

SOS. 


MILITARY 


SPORTS 

squeeze  pluij 
shine  bull 
decathlon 
soulhpaw 
spit  ball 
sippio 


escadrille 
salient 
liaison 

"tfe  Supreme  Authority WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY  contains 

answers  to  questions  about 
these  new  words  and  hundred* 
of  thousands  of  other  words, 
2700  Paget.    6000  Ills. 


twg..  FRCC  Po<*.»  Map* 

rrlWc63sss 


Fenton 

Seals 

Sticks 


Fenton  Seals 

They  stick  where  you  stick 
tnem.  Printed  on  the  tough- 
est paper.  Unlimited  variety. 
Prompt  delivery  regardleaa 
of  size  of  order.  Send  todtvy 
for  catalog. 

Fenton  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

506-512  Race  St..  PhiU..  1. 


ENTER  t 


BUSINESS 

\  oui  "« 11  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  1 
sional  fees,  making  and  fitting  ,\  foot  specia 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  .it  noiro 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  1 
where  with  .ill  the  trade  yon  can  attend  to.  Nocap- 
tial  required  or  goods  tobuv.no  agencj  "t   soliciting. 

AddrtSS   Sttphenion   Laboratory.    3   Back   Bay.   Boilon,  Mau. 


Dor        WILL    KEEP   YOU 
Mkn         •   "I  POSTED  on  the  won- 

^T  -.Itllil  il  derful  new  developments 
Mnnitl  in  clectrics'  mechanics, 
Bjatf  \J  lllUIIIII  physics.chemistry, radio, 
astronomy,  inventions,  physical  research,  med- 
icine, etc.  World  progress  accurately  explained 
each  month  in  plain,  non-technical  language. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Hundreds  of  original 
fascinating  articles  in  every  issue.  120  pages, 
or  more,  written  by  authorities  on  subject! 
of  daily  interest  to  you. 

Broaden  your  knowledge  and  be  able  to  talk 
intelligently  about  the  latest  scientific  achieve- 
ments. It's  the  well  read  man  who  succeedt 
in  business  and  social  life.  Start  with  thia 
month's  issue.     You  will  ENJOY  reading  it. 


Electrical 
Experimenter 

SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


The  undisputed  Authority  on 
Simplified  Science  and  Mechanic* 

F.Xr-KRMfMT.R  Pl'BI,.  CO., 


2Sc  at  ALL 
NEWS 
STANDS— 
or  direct  by 
mail  $2S0 
a  year. 

■iil  Follon  SL.K.T- 
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Science  and  Paint 


This  is  the 
MASURY 


Known  -for 
Sterling  Quality 


vb  a  o 


Cosmolac 

Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors 

China  Gloss  White  Enamel 

Liquid  House  Paints 

Pure  Colors  in  Oil 

Superfine  Color* 


Time  was  when  paint  was  mixed  witli  a  stiek  and  a  gue«s.  But 
times  have  changed.  Today,  science  grinds  and  mixes  pigment, 
color  and  vehicle  all  in  one  operation.  All  the  planning  for  the 
operation  is  made  in  the  laboratory  and  all  the  work  that  » 
once  manual  is  done  by  unerring  machines  that  start  and  stop  on 
a  minute. 

If  you  were  to  go  through  the  Masury  plant,  you  would  see 
the  paint  grinding  machines  that  were  invented  by  the  founder  of 
this  house.  You  would  see  science  at  work,  measuring,  portioning 
and  watching  as  the  human  hand  and  eye  cannot.  Others  are 
using  Masury  machines,  but  the  process  used  in  the  Masury  plant 
is  not  and  cannot  be  duplicated. 

MASURY  PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES 

are  peculiar  unto  themselves  and  peculiarly  good  in  quality.  They 
are  made  that  way  by  science  and  never  by  accident.  Masury 
Paints  and  Varnishes  stand  the  tests  of  science  and  the  sterner 
tests  of  long  hard  wear  that  only  time  can  make.  Their  material 
content  is  given  on  the  label  of  every  Masury  can:  but  their  last- 
ing powers  are  shown  by  their  stubborn  tenacity  of  life. 

Know  the  Masury  Big  Six  and  you'll  know  full  value  for  even- 
dollar  you  trade  for  this  quality  family.  The  Big  Six  is  led  by 
Cosmolac,  the  one  varnish  for  every  purpose,  supported  by  Perfec- 
tion Mat  White  and  Colors,  China  (lloss  White  Enamel,  Liquid 
House  Paints,   Pure  Colors  in  Oil  and  Superfine  Colors. 

The  House  iA'  Masury  has  made  good  paints  and  varnishes  for 
eighty-five  years.  Every  Masury  product  is  the  best  that  science 
can  make  and  so  guaranteed.  If  you  make  any  commodity  that 
depends  upon  paint  or  varnish  for  a  finish,  you  maj  be  adding  to 
its  value  by  looking  into  the  Masury  idea  of  what  Lr.«>d  paint  and 
varnish  are. 

Send  vis  your  name  ami  address,  \»ilti  tin  cent'-,  stamps,  to 
paj  packing  and  postage,  and  we'll  mail  our  fine  booh  "The 
Partnership  of  P:iint."  It  tre.its  of  the  domestic  run)  industrial 
uses  of  Paints  and  Varnishes — and  would  bring*  dollar  in  any 
book  store.     Address  US  plc-o-r.  .it  46  J:i  v  Strict.  BrOokljTl,  N,  Y. 

JoWW Masury  &  Son 

Brooldyn,N.Y. 

NcwYort  •  Chicago  •  Minneapolis  •   S&n  Froxici«co 


* 
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Lincoln  Specialization  on  Motors 
Saved  57%  on  this  Elevator 


Lincoln  Motor 

Designed  for  Elevator  Work 

-     Motor  $230.00 

Cost  of  Control  Apparatus       67.00 

Total  $297.06 


Type  of  Motor 

Formerly  used  on  Elevators 

Cost  of  Motor  $175.00 

Cost  of  Control  A  pptiratus 

Total  ,1.00 


T^OR  years  a  certain  type  of  electric  motor  had 
*~  been  used  on  elevators.  It  was  the  "customary 
practice"  religiously  followed  by  both  elevator  and 
motor  builders. 

When  Lincoln  Motor  specialists  went  into  this 
elevator  problem  some  years  ago,  they  threw 
customary  practice"  overboard,  donned  their 
working  clothes  and  began  a  series  of  practical  tests 
right  down  in  the  elevator  pit  where  the  wheels 
go  round. 

As  a  result,  they  developed  the  Lincoln  Elevator 
Motor — a    motor   which    did    everything    the 
customary"   type  would  do,  yet  cost  40%   less 
because  "it  fitted  the  job." 

The  control  mechanism  for  the  Lincoln  Motor 
was  so  simple  that  an  even  greater  saving  could  be 
made  on  this.  The  example  given  above  shows 
what  this  means  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Added  to  this,  is  the  advantage  of  freedom  from 
•  pairs,    and    lower    depreciation    of    the    simple 
Lincoln  equipment. 

Lincoln  engineers — specializing  on  motors — 
find  opportunities  like  this  on  practically  everj 
motor  driven  machine — to  save  on  first  cost  of  in- 
stallation— cut  down  operating  cost — or  increase 
production. 

Lincoln  District  Offices 

\i\\  York  City  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 

BUFI     i    I  Ciik  ICO  I'ini  U>BJ  PHI  v 

syrai  Dktroit  Boston 

Baltimore  i  olumbi  Charlotte,  N.<  . 

Minneapoi  is  Hartford,  Conn. 

Also  Sold  by  the  Fairbanks  Co. 

Lincoln  Motors  are  the  only  motors  sold  bj 
die  22  branches  of  The  Fairbanks  Co.  under 
their  famous  Fairbanks  "OK." 


In     MotOl 

ated  under  watei  at 
exhibitions  and  conven- 

fi 
u  ithout  da  m  i  ge   t<> 

ings. 


' '  /  .ink  I  Tp  W^ith  LAncoln ' 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland.  O. 
The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Montreal 
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Every  Industrial  Executive 
Needs  This  Unusual  Book 

Would  you  increase  your  production  12%?  Would  you  cut  down  your  spoil- 
age 25%?  Would  you  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  in  your  factory  25%? 
Would  you  spend  an  hour  reading  a  book  that  tells  you  how  to  accomplish 
these  things?  If  you  would,  then  send  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  book,"Benjamin 
Industrial  Lighting.       It  will  come  to  you  promptly  with  our  compliments. 

Stripped  of  all  literary  verbiage,  this  book  presents  industrial  lighting  facts — 
scientifically  arrived  at — that  will  reveal  to  you  the  importance  of  correct 
illumination. 

Sam  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  writes, '  'Good 
factory  lighting  has  proved  a  sure  means  of  forestalling  accidents  to  workmen, 
and  I  am  glad  that  American  industry  is  waking  up  to  this  fact. 

Alvin  Macauly,  President  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  writes,  "It  has  been  our 
experience  that  in  the  long  run  pood  factory  lighting  costs  no  more  than  poor  lighting. 
So  why  equip  with  any  but  the  best?"    Both  of  these  statements  are  from  men  who  know. 

All  that  the  Benjamin  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  has  learned  about  correct 
lighting  based  on  many  years  of  practical  work  with  America's  foremost  industrial  insti- 
tutions is  concentrated  in  this  ninety-page  illustrated  book.  There  are  no  strings  to  this 
offer.  Accepting  it  implies  no  obligation.  It  is  simply  another  Benjamin  contribution 
to  the  progress  of  correct  industrial  illumination. 

Write  for  a  copy.  Then  consult  your  own  engineer,  contractor  or  architect  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  applying  to  your  own   plant  the  vitally  important  principles  laid  down. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  806  If'.  Washington  Bind  ,  Chicago 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Factories:  Chicago  and  Dcsplaincs,  III. 

Sales  and  Distribution  Offices: 

'  247  W.  17th  St..  New  York  806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  590  Howard  St..  Sun  Francitco 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

The  Benjamin  Electric  Limited.  London,  Kn^land 

B£N/A!£!  N 

Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 


Benjamin-Starrett  Panels  are  distributing  cenk 

safety  era  in  panel  board  construction.    They  arc  approved  by  Jht 

Underwriters. 

Best  in  material,  lightest  in  weight,  smallest  in  size;  they  need  !itt'<  -.on. 

Order  Benjamin-Statrctt  Panel  Boards  in  connection  with  all  correct  :  lighting 

installations /or  long,  satisfactory  service,  safety  and  fine  appearance. 

Immediate  shipments  make  possible  itnmcdiaf  installations 


i 
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A  New  Basis  of  Truck 

Buying 


Buy  your  truck  on  a  definite  service  basis 
founded  on  facts.  We  have  the  figures. 
Every  Acme  truck  in  service  has  been  inves- 
tigated. We  know  that  Acme  proved  units 
and  Acme  proved  construction  are  assur- 
ances of  satisfaction  in  motor  truck  perform- 
ance, and  therefore  put  truck  purchasing 
on  a  new  basis. 

<  h  er  990  out  of  every  1000  owners  claim 
that  Acme  is  superior  because1  of  proved 
units.  Acme  proved  construction,  and  Acme 
assembly.  The  Acme  has  established  such  a 
high  standard  of  performance  that  the  num- 


ber of  owners  who  will  add  Acmes  to  their 
fleets  shows  an  amazingly  high  percentage. 

Proved  units  as  assembled  in  the  Acme  make 
it  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  entire  truck 
field  for  power  and  operating  economy,  low 
repair  cost  and  uninterrupted  service  over 
long  periods.  A  2-ton  Acme  used  in  hauling 
coal  has  given  29  months  of  service,  37,000 
miles;  not  one  dollar  was  spent  in  the  first 
1 8  months  of  sen  ice.  A  2-ton  Acme,  used  in 
hauling  produce  over  the  hills  ot  Western 
Pennsylvania,  has  covered  21,060  miles; 
without  one  cent  tor  repairs. 


Built  in  1,  IV2,  2,  3'/2  and  5  ton  models — Bodies  built  in  Acme  factories 

Buy  a  truck  that  is  hacked  by  proved  construction  and  known  operating 
facts,  like  Acme.  Semi  tor  our  catalog  and  learn  how  Acme  established 
proved  motor  truck  construction.    Address  Dept.  J72. 

ACME  MOTOR  TRUCK   COMPANY,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


The  Seal  of 
'Dependable 
'Performance 


Trade  Mark  RevriMered 

U.  S.  and  Foreign 
Countries 
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Full  Steam 


Ahead  ! 


With  the  continued  world-wide  demand  for  merchandise, 
"Production!"  is  still  the  urgent  cry  that  American  In- 
dustry must  answer.     Supply  still  lags  behind  demand. 


A  significant  fact  that  many 
business  men  overlook  is  that 
production  must  be  increased 
with  less  labor  than  was  avail- 
able under  nor- 
mal production. 


Such   a   condition 
clearly  necessi- 
tates the  greater  use    of  more 
efficient,  more  scientific  indus- 
trial methods    and    machinery. 

And  the  place  to  start,  surely, 
is  in  the  power  plant,  the  heart 
of  all  industrial  operations. 

The  STOWE  STOKER  will 
raise  the  standard  of  production 


StoweStokeh 


and  general  efficiency  for  your 
entire  power  plant.  This  forced- 
draft  mechanism  abounds  in 
many  new  applications  of  well- 
recognized  engi- 
neering principles. 
It  is  scientifical- 
ly correct. 


The  STOWE  STOKER  will 
greatly  increase  your  output  of 
steam  per  dollar  invested  in 
equipment.  And,  because  its 
operation  is  entirely  automat- 
ic, it  will  go  one  step  further  in 
labor-saving  than  any  other 
stoker  on  the  market!  Send  for 
free  descriptive  literature. 


We  also  manufacture  the  L-C  Chain  Grate 
Stoker — the  natural-draft  type  for  higher 
volatile  coals — dominant  in  this  field  today. 


I 


Branch  Offices: 
Chicago.  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bide.,     Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  BMg 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION  -»-  FOUNDED   1644 


ST.  LOUIS 
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The  Rees  Passenger  c  ai  Ja<  k  has 
com  . nic  ni  folding  handle 


Rei  s  Truck  Jacks  arc  standard  equipment 
"ii  manj   prominent  trucks 


Thi^  railroad  model  Rees  i>  designed 
for  journal  inspect  ion 


One  ol  ihe  se\  eral  models  ol  Rees  [acks 
foi  general  purpose  use 


I  In-  i  ut-a-waj  illustration  shows  the 
mechanical  simplicil  j  ol  ill  Rees  Jacks 


Trade  Mark        ^iMUJI  »"/»l-]  '  MA  J  '  'JKLi^f^ 

JACK 


Whenever   and   Wherever 
a  Jack  is  Needed 

There's  a  Rees  Jack  model  that's  exactly 
right  to  lift  every  load — motor  vehicle,  rail- 
way or  industrial. 

Just  the  qualities  you  require  in  a  lifting  tool 
are  combined  in  the  rugged  Rees  Jacks. 
They  are: 

Power 

Safety 

Simplicity 

Dependability 

Ease  of  Operation 

It's  the  double  worm  gear  drive  principle  with 
only  four  working  parts  that  assures  maxi- 
mum power  with  light  weight  plus  conven- 
ience in  all  Rees  Jacks. 

If  Rees  Jacks  are  not  available  near  you, 
write  us.  Our  service  is  organized  to  take 
care  of  your  jack  needs  whatever  they  may 
be. 

I  \(  I  l  sl\  I     MANUFACTURERS 

Iron  City  Products  Co. 

1)1  PAR  I  Ml   N  I     If. 

7501  THOMAS  BOULEVARD 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Manufacturers  of  Rees  Double   Worm  Gear   Drive  Jacks 

for  Passenger  Cars,  Trucks,   Railway, 

and   Industrial   Purposes 
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The  Big  Brother 
to   the    Railroads 


The  Sign  Of  Efficiency 


TVTOT  only  individuality  of 
**-^  product  but  individuality 
of  performance  is  expressed  by 
that  front  Right  there  Kelly- 
Springfield  superior  efficiency 
begins.  It  was  designed  with  a 
wide  variety  of  hauling  problems 
in  mind — load,  loading  conditions 
and  travel,  each  playing  its  part 
in  the  consideration  to  save  the 
owner's  money. 

First — You  can't  smash  the  radiator 
in  restricted  quarters — it's  pro- 
tected against  accident,  twists  and 
vibration. 

Second — Radiator  is  not  in  the  way 
of  the  driver  in  making  minor 
adjustments  and  necessary  routine 
care. 

Third — Engine  accessibility  increased 
by  being  at  work  bench  level. 

Fourth — Excess  engine  power  is  there. 
And  it  is  made  practical  and  profit- 
able because  Kelly  construction 
permits  its  use. 


But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
efficient  performance.  Beyond 
that  characteristic  front  are  other 
important  Kelly  -  Springfield  de- 
velopments. You  will  find  flexible 
construction,  also  Kelly-Springfield 
workmanship  plus  the  guarantee 
of  a  factory  which  stands  for 
complete  manufacture  of  all 
important  units  and  not  mere 
assembly. 

All  of  these  individual  factors 
combine  to  keep  Kelly-Springfield 
trucks  performing  consistently 
and  to  assure  slower  depreciation. 

We  have  three  drives  -  -  heavy 
duty  double  chain,  worm  and 
overhead— because  no  one  type 
can  economically  fit  all  kinds  ot 
conditions.  Our  fifteen  years' 
truck  manufacturing  experience 
and  basic  studies  of  transpor- 
tation problems  are  valuable  to 
purchasers. 


THE    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    MOTOR    TRUCK    CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 
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I  Inspit.il  Equipment 

D 

Violet  Kav  Water  Sterilizers 

D 

Iron  I'ijn-  and  Fittings 

Y.iK      u      1   re  Hydi  mts 

Drink        l  ountains 

a 

Sw  imming  Pool  Purification 

team  K'     il 

IiuUislri.il  Plant  S .mil  it 

Ma   holi  i    •               i  rami  • 

Steel  and  \\          hi  Iron  Pipe 

1  .m      ! '                           tains 

Filters  and  1          1     ips 

imbing  Supplies 

1  lut  Water  1  1 

!.le 

Gasteam"  will  heat 
this  addition 

If  you  contemplate  factory  expansion — or 
have  buildings  unsatisfactorily  heated — you 
ought  to  know  the  possibilities  of  "Gasteam." 

A  "Gasteam"  system  is  made  up  of  individual, 
gas-fired,  self-contained  steam  heating  units.  It 
requires  no  boiler,  no  labor  for  firing  or  ash  disposal, 
and  no  space  wasted  in  coal  storage. 

It  obviates  costly  enlargement  of  the  existing  heat- 
ing plant,  and  when  additions  are  at  a  distance  — 
the  waste  and  unreliability  due  to  condensation  in 
the  steam  line. 

Many  shrewd,  conservative  concerns  have*  found 
it  the  solution  of  a  perplexing  problem. 

Being  clean,  convenient  and  eco?iomical,  it  is  also  very  desira- 
ble/or residences,  afiart/nent  buildings,  stores,  etc, — new  or  old. 

Check  Coupon  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS 

General  Offices:    534-546  S.  Franklin  St. 
Chicago 

Sales  offices  in  the  principal  cities 

^^^^\    Overflight  Installation    11 

das  team 
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Your  reading  problem 
solved  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 


vj^r^.m'  m<»wnpim  -irTT'twiiw.'  'Mww'    «n 


a  copy 
Free 


LJOW  can  you  gain,  in  just  a 
A  A  few  delightful  minutes'  read- 
ing each  day,  that  knowledge  of 
a  few  truly  great  books  which 
will  distinguish  you  always  as 
a  well-read  man  or  woman  ? 
How  can  you,  by  reading,  ac- 
quire a  deep  and  true  conception 
of  human  nature  and  human 
affairs?  How  are  you  to  become 
well  versed  in  those  niceties  no 
less  than  in  those  fundamentals 
of  life  which  you  can  know 
only  by  carefully  selected  read- 
ing, never  by  random  reading? 

It  is  that  question,  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  you,  as  it  is  to  every  thinking 
person,  that  you  will  find  answered  in 
the  booklet  describing 


DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

It  tells  you  what  few  great  books  biographies, 
histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems,  books  of  science 
and  travel,  philosophy  and  religion  picture 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and,  as  Dr.  Eliot 
says,  "enrich,  refine,   and    fertilize    the    mind." 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should 
at  least  know  something  about  this  famous 
library. 

The  free  booklet  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot 
has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  books 
essential  to  the  Twentieth  Century  idea  of  a 
cultivated  person,"  how  he  has  so  arranged 
these  books  that  even  fifteen  minutes  a  day  is 
enough,  how,  in  these  pleasant  moments  of  spare 
time,  by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has 
provided,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  liter- 
ature and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad  viewpoint 
that  progress  in  every  walk  of  life  demands 
to-day. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man,  "your  little  free  book 
meant  a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showed  me  be- 
sides the  way  to  a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  is  invited  to  have 
free  a  copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining  little- 
book  which  is  being  distributed  to  acquaint  people  with 
Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books.  Merely  mail 
the  coupon  to-day. 

Have  a  copy   free 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  W.  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 


B>    mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,    please    send    me 
the    little    guide-book    to    tht     iiios!     famous    books    in    tin 
describing    Dr.1  Eliot's    Five -Foot    Slit  It    oi    Books,   and 
the  plan  of  reading  recommended  by  Dr.  BlkX 


Vama 


Address 
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COUNTRY  ROAD  FABRIC 


Extra  Miles  Prove  Quality 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  and  Country  Road 
Fabric  Tires  yield  extra  mileage  because  of 
their  Extra  Tested  quality  and  perfect  work- 
manship. 

Extra  Miles  are  factory  built  into  RacineTires, 
insuring  users  constant  service   satisfaction. 

RACINE  ABSORBING  SHOCK  STRIP 

Racine  Tires  alone  have  this  extra  strip  of  blended 
rubber,  graduated  in  resiliency,  welding  tread  and 
carcass  perfectly.  This  is  an  exclusive  Racine 
development  —  the  industry's  supreme  mileage 
achievement. 

Racine  Tires  will  prove  to  you  their  Extra  Tested 
quality  on  country  roads  or  city  streets. 
Racine  Inner  Tubes,    Supreme   Tire    Sundries 
Extra  Tested  for  Extra  Service. 


Extra  Tested  fir  Extra  Miles 
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Selected  / 


To  the  President's  desk  go  the 
selected  few  from  among  the  visitors 
in  the  morning  mail.  The  letters 
that  speak  well  of  the  sender — and 
for  him;  individual  letters — which 
mark  our  complete  removal  from 
the  clay  tablet  days  when  "letters" 
were  nothing  more  than  messages. 

The  business  man  of  today  can 
choose  a  letterhead  paper  which 
will  convey  his  personality  —  his 
organization's.  It  creates  that  first 
impression  which,  in  turn,  leaves  a 
lasting  consciousness  of  his  impor- 
tance. It  has  "its  say"  before  the 
letter  is  read.  Systems  Bond  is 
the  paper  with  the  crisp  "feel" 
and  crackle  and  the  texture  that 


spells  quality.  Enduring  rag  fibres 
and  thorough  seasoning  in  drying 
lofts  make  it  resistant  to  wear  and 
tear.  And  yet  it  is  a  bond  of 
moderate  price. 

Make  Systems  Bond  your  standard 
paper  for  correspondence  or  office 
forms.  Its  quality  never  varies. 
Your  printer  will  tell  you  about  it, 
and  will  give  it  his  endorsement. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer 
of  a  comprehensive  group  of  papers 
— a  grade  for  every  Bond  and  Ledger 
need — all  produced  under  the  same 
advantageous  conditions — and  in- 
cluding the  well-known  Pilgrim, 
Transcript,  Atlantic  and 
Manifest  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501   Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


WD 


rr  l 

The'Rag-contentLqft-dried  Taper  at  the  Reasonable  Trice 
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The  Recognized  and  Adapted  Wire  Wheel 

Standard  of  Highest  Grade  Automobiles — 

J^udffe^mitworth 

Wire  Wheels 


IT  is  significant  that  Rudge-  Whitworth  Wire  Wheels  are  the  choice  of 
manufacturers  of  highest  grade  automobiles  using  wire  wheels  as  stand- 
ard equipment  and  that  those  who  make  wire  wheel  equipment  optional 
supply  Rudge- Whitworth  Wire  Wheels  when  wire  wheels  are  specified. 


The  quality  and  workmanship  of 
Rudge- Whitworth  Wire  Wheels  are 
so  apparent  that  no  matter  what  make 
your  car  may  be,  Rudge- Whitworth 
Wire  Wheels  cannot  fail  to  enhance 
both  its  appearance  and  value. 

All  famous  drivers  insist  upon 
having  their  racing  cars  equipped 
with  Rudge-Whitworth  Wire 
Wheels  because  of  their  strength, 
speed  and  quick  changeability. 

Note    the    quality  of   the    cars    on    which 
you  see  Rudge-  Whitworth   Wire  Wheels 

Manufactured   by 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Controlled  and  Operated  h\ 

MAR  LIN -ROCKWELL 


CORPORATIO 

Kxecuti\e  Offices: 
V47  MADISON  AVENUE        NEW  YORK  CITl 


rsi 


tit  fc'^ 
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-and  not  only  fire-proof  -but  beautiful  too 


THE   fire-proof  quality   of  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  is  not 

the   only   mark   of  their  superiority. 

They    have    many    other    distinctive 

qualities.     For  example: 

(1)  They  grow  tougher  each  year  that 
they  are  on  your  roof. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  to  warp, 
crack,  curl  or  split,  because  they 
are  uniform  in  composition  and 
all-mineral. 

(3)  They  last  as  long  as  the  building 
they  cover. 

(4)  They   are   the    most    economical 


shingle  when  based  on  length  of 
service  on  the  roof. 

Any  carpenter  or  slater  can  apply 
these  shingles.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
excessive  labor  item  in  their  application . 

These  shingles  offer  great  variety 
in  both  form  and  color.  The  one- 
eighth  inch  thick  gray,  red  or  brown 
shingle,  smooth  edge,  can  be  laid 
American  method,  as  the  wooden 
shingle  is  usually  laid,  or  by  the  Hex- 
agonal or  Diagonal  methods.  The 
one-quarter  inch  thick,  rough  edge 
shingle,  always  laid  American  method, 


coma  in   Indian)   Rr<l,  gray  and 
cral  rich  tones  of  brown. 

The  varying  color  effects  obtain- 
able render  possible  a  great  number 
of  roof  treatments  to  harmonize  with 
almost  any  architectural  scheme  or 
environment.  Such  roofs  are  known 
as  "  Colorblende  "  roofs  and  these 
"  Colorblende  Shingles  "  are  rightly 
referred  to  by  Architects  as  "  Amer- 
ica's handsomest  roofing." 

Send  for  the  booklet  that  shows  how 
beautiful  shingles  can  be  in  form,  color 
and  texture,  when  made  of  Asbestos. 
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Solve  Your  Plumbing  Problems  by  Specifying  Mueller 


MUELLER  makes  only  the  highest  grade  of  brass  plumbing  goods.  They  excel 
in  beauty  of  design,  fineness  of  finish,  ease  of  operation,  and  length  of  service. 

For  detailed  information,  write  today  for  the  "Mueller  Portfolio  of  Modern 
Homes" — which  offers  many  suggestions  of  value  to  intending  builders  and 
property  owners.     It  is  free. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


It  has  taken  three  generations 
to  bring  MUELLER  Fixtures 
to  their  present  perfection — years 
of  unremitting  effort,  patient  study 
and  watchful  skill. 

For  example,  it  took  years  to 
perfect  Muellerite — the  metal  used 
in  casting  MUELLER  Fixtures. 
It  is  85%  pure  copper,  whereas 
common  brass  is  less  than  60/i 
copper.  Muellerite  resists  corro- 
sion better,  takes  a  finer  finish  and 
a  heavier  nickel  plating  than 
common  brass. 

MUELLER     makes    over 
three  thousand  different  plumbing 
devices— each   the  final    word    in 
quality   and  service — each  marked  wi 
MUELLER  for  your  guidance  and 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2-Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat    Washer  —  prevents 

leakage— reduces  wear. 
7 -Anti-spreader    Device  —  stops 

splashing. 


Therefore,  direct  your  architect 
to  specify  Mueller  Fixtures — tell 
your  plumber  to  use  only  such 
brass  goods  as  bear  the  name 
Mueller — and  see  for  yourself 
that  this  name  is  on  every  fixture 
installed. 

The  slightly  extra  cost  of 
Mueller  Fixtures  is  more  than 
offset  by  their  length  of  service 
and  freedom  from  repairs.  They 
frequently  outwear  other  fixtures, 
twice  over. 


th  the  name 
protection. 


The  book  "Dependable  Plumb- 
ing" gives  much  important  infor- 
mation   on    plumbing,     and    the 

"Mueller  Portfolio"  contains   valuable   suggestions. 

They  will  both  be  mailed  you    free  upon  request. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.,  San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada 

Mueller  Metals  Co.,  Pt.  Huron,  Mich.,  Makers  of  Red  Tip  Brass  and  Copper  Rod  and  Tubing; 
Forcings  and  Castings  in  Brass,  Bronze  and  Aluminum;  also  Screw  Machined  Products. 
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THE  PUBLIC  ORGANIZING  TO   MEET  THE   STRIKE   PERIL 


THE  "HELPLESS  PUBLIC,"  pictured  by  cartoonists 
as  always  receiving  the  brick,  or  the  kick,  or  whatever 
bad  luck  a  strike  has  to  bestow,  has  recently  been 
revealing  some  of  that  very  desirable  quality  described  by  the 
late  Samuel  Smiles  as  "self-help."  When  the  Boston  police 
struck,  citizen-police  patrolled  the  city;  when  the  Kansas  coal- 
miners  struck,  volunteers  dug  the  coal;  when  the  railroad  firemen 
quit  work,  commuters  themselves  stoked  the  locomotives.  The 
'indignation  specials"  which  carried  many  commuters  in  and 
out  of  New  York  during  the  railroad  strike  did  more  than  merely 
Finnish  unwonted  exercise  to  the  volunteer  crews;  they  proved, 
iu  the  judgment  of  some  metropolitan  dailies,  that  the  unorgan- 
ized public  has  decided  to  abandon  the  role  of  passive  third  party 
m  the  strife  between  capital  and  labor.  The  appearance  of  these 
volunteer  workers  means,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Sun  and  New 
York  Herald,  "that  the  public,  sweeping  aside  all  other  con- 
siderations, has  proclaimed  its  intention  to  protect  itself  in  its 
peace  and  well-being,  and  to  use  not  only  the  force  of  its  opinion, 
but  its  strength  in  man-power,  to  defend  itself  against  a  mad 
minority  which  has  attempted  to  destroy  the  instrumentalities 
of  civilization."  As  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  considers  various  other 
recent  manifestations  of  consumer  class-consciousness,  such  as 
the  incorporated  "Middle  Class  Union,"  it  observes  that  these 
new  unions,  if  perfected,  will  range  themselves  beside  organized 
employers  and  organized  labor  to  "complete  the  circle."  "Organ- 
ized strength  will  meet  organized  resistance  all  the  way  around 
it,  and  the  contest  for  advantage  will  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  immemorial  struggle  betwee'n  individuals."  The  move- 
ment in  and  around  New  York  to  make  permanent  organizations 
of  volunteers  prepared  to  keep  trains  running  and  supplies 
moving  in  future  industrial  crises  has  been  called  "the  Platts- 
burg  of  industrial  preparedness"  and  "the  first  blow  at  the 
industrial  revolution  planned  by  the  Communists."  Says  one 
New  York  banker  who  took  his  turn  at  stoking  an  Erie 
locomotive: 

"We  are  organizing  to  meet  the  threats  of  'Red'  revolution, 
of  the  'one  big  union,'  and  of  'industrial  chaos'  that  we  hear  on 
all  sides. 

"Our  citizens  are  enrolling  themselves  for  training  as  street- 
oar  conductors  and  motormen,  as  railroad  brakemen,  switchmen, 
Bremen,  and  the  like. 

"Our  girls  are  volunteering  to  learn  how  to  operate  telephone 
switchboards  and  to  become  telegraph-operators,  and  others 
are  ready  to  learn  the  work  necessary  to  keep  in  operation  other 
public-service  utilities." 

The  New  York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  getting 
names  by  the  hundreds  in  response  to  its  appeal  for  "volun- 
teers to  enroll  themselves  and  take  a  pledge  to  remain  in  readi- 
to  servo  in  any  capacity  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  usual 
methods  of  travel  and  communication  going,  both  in  the  trans* 
pbrtation  of  passengers  and  of  food  commodities."  Of  a  slightly 
different  character  from  this  "Citizens'  Protective  Union"  are 


bodies  like  the  "Middle  Class  Union"  recently  ineorpore 
in  Brooklyn  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  consuming  public. 
Organizers  are  mindful  of  recent  British  action  along  both  li 
The  "tremendously  significant  fact"  the  Rochester  / 
sees  in  it  all  is  that  public  lethargy  over  affairs  of  public  concern 
is  broken,  and  this  "will  do  more  to  call  a  halt  to  wild  prop< 
and  ill-considered  action  than  any  force  coining  into  bi  inj 
meet  the  trying  conditions  of  the  hour." 

In  the  volunteer  industrial  army,  sa\  s  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  is  the  answer  to  the  "outlaw"  >tril.«-.  College  men  have 
already  a  loose  sort  of  standing  organization,  and — 

"A  system  of  voluntary  registration  would  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  rest  of  us.     The  central  '  headquarters '  u  ould  know  where 
the  citizens  were  to  be  had  who  could  and  would  meet  the  i 
of  the  moment.     They  could  then  move  them  to  the  point  when 
the  common  enemy  had  'broken   through'   with   the  smallest 
delay. 

"If,  led  by  the  flying  wedge  of  the  college  men,  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  every  community  were  thus  organized  to 
rally  at  once  at  the  call  of  danger,  it  is  quite  on  the  card,  that 
the  very  existence  of  this  informal  'militia '  to  repell  attacks  upon 
the  public  peace  and  welfare  would  effectively  dissuade  the 
'calling'  of  'outlaw'  strikes.  It  might  prove  to  be  'the  answ.  r' 
before  the  question  was  ever  again  asked.  The  strength  of  the 
'outlaw'  strike  is  the  paralysis  and  inaction  of  every  agency 
which  might  move  against  it.  But  it  would  become  a  poor 
and  personally  perilous  adventure  if  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
capable  citizens  were  waiting  at  the  other  end  of  the  telepl 
to  be  mobilized  overnight  to  repair  the  breaches  in  our  economic 
system  caused  by  such  a  strike. 

"It  must,  of  course,  be  imperatively  understood  that  any- 
such  body  of  volunteer  effort  would  never,  never  be  employed 
in  a  purely  domestic  dispute  inside  an  industry.  We  could  not 
drib1  ourselves  into  a  nation  of  'strike-breakers.'  But,  as  against 
'the  borers  from  within,'  it  might  prove  the  one  ally  able  to 
bring  the  victory  to  the  loyal  labor  organizations,  to  the  cruelly 
ill-used  public,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation." 

The  New  York  Tribune  agrees  that  "a  nation-wide  protective 
association  designed  to  keep  trains  running  will  deter  strike 
and  it  ought  to  do  more  than  just   keep  1  rains  running  in  an 
emergency — "it  should  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Cong 
recognize  the  true  community  nature  of  railroad   service  and 
to  pass    laws  guaranteeing  the  country  against   tie-ups.'-     The 
Tribune  thinks  that  it  might  also  help  "to  modify  the  short- 
sighted policy  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oonunission 
•  followed    in    dealing   with    the    railroads."         iHroad-work 
deserve  good  pay,  but  the  Commissi, >n  "long  ki 
down  by  denying  the  roads  adequate  revenues.     The  rail 
managements  would  have  been   willing   to  pay 
if  the  Government  had  allowed  them  the  when  withal  to  d»'  - 
The  New  York  Time*  sees  in  the  i  .lion  of  bodn  -  hk< 

Citizens'  Protective  Union  "a   now  form  of  civic  '  :it." 

The  Providence  Journal  finds  in  it  "renewed  proof  >>f  tb 
lial  vitality  of  present-day  Americanism."     Tlr- 
has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  The  Wall  & 
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the  skilled  workman  in  almost  any  trade  is  by  no  means  so 
irr>  placeable  as  he  thinks  himself  or  as  his  union-leaders  claim.'* 
Of  course,  it  says,  "there  are  many  employments  that  require 
long  practise  and  even  some  benefit  by  hereditary  skill."     But — 

"The  craft  of  the  carpenter,  the  plumber,  the  house-painter, 
the  bricklayer,  the  driver  of  a  motor-truck  is  no  mystery.  It 
can  be  learned  in  boyhood,  certainly  in  the  secondary-grade 
schools,  better  and  in  far  less  time  than  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship designed  by  labor-union  strategy  to  keep  skilled  labor 
scarce.  The  plumber's  apprentice  spends  five  years  running 
unnecessary  errands  to  bring  the  union  plumber  the  tools  for 
his  job  which  he  has  designedly  forgotten.  He  could  be  a  better 
man  than  his  moderately  skilled  associate  in  a  tenth  of  the  time. 
Universal  military  training  is  by 
no  means  so  necessary  as  uni- 
versal manual  training.  If  we 
make  it  a  point  of  personal  pride 
that  every  one  of  us  is  a  toler- 
able carpenter  in  a  pinch,  a 
fairly  good  emergency  electri- 
cian; that  every  woman  can  at 
least  run  a  sewing-machine  or 
an  electric  washer  without 
prejudice  to  her  proficiency  on 
the  piano,  the  intensely  stupid 
and  trouble-breeding  dictation 
of  the  'proletariat,'  so  called. 
will  disappear.  We  shall  all  be 
proletariat." 


No  longer,  thinks  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  shall  we 
need  to  fear  threats  of  "a 
general  strike,  a  nation-wide 
strike,"  for  we  now  know  that 
it  could  only  "cause  temporary 
inconvenience"  and  loss — 

"It  could  paralyze  nothing. 
Other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, if  they  had  to,  would 
perform  the  '  vital  functions 
which  the  workers  had  aban- 
doned. They  would  keep  the 
wheels  of  transportation  and 
industry  moving." 


If  the  volunteer  labor-reserve 
idea  spreads  through  the  country,  labor,  says  the  New  York 
Commercial,  "will  think  twice  before  it  undertakes  to  tie  up 
public  utilities.  Governor  Allen  demonstrated  in  Kansas  that 
volunteers  could  mine  coal,  and  in  the  present  state  of  public 
dissatisfaction  with  labor  exactions,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  all  the  volunteers  necessary  to  care  for  public  neces- 
3."  Once  the  obligation  of  public  service  in  an  industrial 
emergency  is  "universally  or  even  generally  recognized,"  then 
"the  power  of  any  public-be-dainned  labor  organization  to 
paralyz<  public  business  and  hold  up  the  people's  food  or  fuel 
or  other  necessaries  will  be  a  thing  of  tho  past,"  in  the  Boston 
Transcript's  opinion.  And  evidently,  adds  this  paper,  "all 
that  is  needed  in  this  country  to  bring  about  such  an  offer- 
ing of  willing  and  public-spirited  service  is  the  general  reali- 
zation of  th<  ne.d  and  of  the  danger  of  wanton  interference  with 
industry." 

But  the  Springfield  Republican  is  not  so  sure  thai  tlii^  volun- 
teer labor  reserve  could  be  counted  on  for  more  than  a  very 
short  time — 

"Even  if  the  lawyer  or  broker  could  turn  yardman  with 
facility,  it  is  not  certain  that  their  temperaments  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  steady  dose  of  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  compensa- 
tion. The  irruption  of  amateurs  into  the  lighter  phases  of 
railroad  work  in  an  emergency  is  hardly  more  than  a  delightful 
and  useful  experience.  It  shows  little  as  to  the  possibility  of 
recruiting  a  permanent  new  force  of  employees  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  arduous  processes  of  railroading." 


It  is  a  fine  idea,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  to  make  a  reserve 
army  out  of  young  men  "for  peaceful  use  when  or  if  unionists 
or  anarchists  attack  food  transportation,"  but,  it  reflects, 

"In  practise  it  would  be  necessary  to  submit  such  an  army  of 
registrants  to  voluntary  drill,  so  as  to  have  some  portion  of  the 
number  fitted  to  drive  trains  as  engineers.  In  this,  we  are  sure, 
the  railroad  managers  would  be  glad  to  cooperate,  and  the  boys 
would  find  none  of  their  school-time  quite  so  useful  to  their 
real  education.  The  practical  difficulty  would  be  with  the 
unions,  even  the  so-called  conservative  unions." 

To  recruit  an  industrial  militia  for  emergencies  seems  an 
innocent   enough   movement    at  first   glance,    but   the   Boston 

Globe  thinks  that  "in  practise  it 
is  almost  sure  to  prove  either 
ineffective  or  vicious,"  and  it 
proceeds  to  argue  against  the 
plan  as  follows: 

"The  railroad  strike  might 
have  succeeded  if  there  had  not 
been  a  fight  within  the  ranks  of 
lahor.  It  is  true  that  athletic 
young  men  fired  trains  on 
runs,  but  they  formed  a  smal 
part  of  the  corps  which  kepi 
some  of  the  trains  moving. 
Had  all  the  railroad  men  fold-d 
their  arms  the  volunteers  would 
have  found  their  task  almost 
impossible.  It  is  not  likely 
that  an  industrial  militia  would 
be  efficient . 

"To  be  able  to  cope  with  a 
serious  strike  situation  any  vol- 
unteer   organization    would    bf 
obliged  to  give  supreme  author- 
ity into  the  hands  of  a  very  small 
group.     This    means    that     the 
proposed      antdstrike      weapoi 
would  be  controlled  at  the 
The   result    would    almost 
tamly  be  a  "white  collar' 
squadron,  which  would  be  used 
indiscriminately      against 
strike,   no  matter  what   it- 
tice.    In  States  where  the  militia 
has    been    largely    made    up   of 
gunmen    controlled    by    sii 
interests  the  results  have  been,  in  many  eases,  horrible.    Would 
an  industrial  militia  be  used  with  greater  fairness? 

"  I  nless  a  strike  in  a  key  industry  has  the  whole  force  of  organ- 
ized labor  behind  it,  the  public  becomes  in  an  effective  sense 
arbiter.     It  is  wise,  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened,  to  It; 
the  public  unorganized,  because  its  acts  are  then   spont&nei 
and   expressive  of  the   sense   of   justice   which   resides   in   most 
people." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call  refuses  to  take  the  mi 
seriously.     It  does  not   agree  with  papers  like   The  Wall  Sfc 
Journal  and    the   New    York    Ti>ncs   that    tin1   volunteers  could 
readily    take    the   places   of    strikers.      It    thinks    that    the   I 
punishment    railroad-workers      would  like   to  set'   meted  out   to 
ihese  'respectable'  scabs  would  be  to  have  them  kept  at  work 
for  a  year  on  the  railroads  at  the  present  rate  of  wage-  reeeh 
by    the    rail-workers."      The    Call    pays    its    respects    to    "The 
Suburban  Strike-Breaker"  as  follows: 

"These  strike-breakers  arc  dependent  upon  employment  or 
have  business  connections  in  New  York  City.  Their  conti 
with  the  big  financial  institutions  and  corporations  of  the  city 
lias  given  them  an  intellectual  casl  reflecting  the  psychology  of 
the  powerful  magnates  of  capital  and  finance.  They  live  by 
sufferance,  like  the  dependents  of  the  feudal  barons  in  the 
Middle  Ages 

"Compounded  of   Middle   Ages   serfdom    and    modern   intel- 
lectual pretensions,  this  is  the  thing  that  volunteers  aid  agaii 
workingmen  who  rebel  against   intolerable  conditions,     lie  i- 
hybrid  born  of  American  'democracy.'  and  is  first  cousin  to  bis 
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cane-sucking  British  cousins  who  played   the   same   role   in   a 
British  strike  some  months  ago.     Isn't  he  charming?" 

The  Call  is  somewhat  more  bitter  in  its  denunciation  of  "The 
Rah-Rah  Scabs."  Observing  that  "the  practise  of  universities 
and  colleges  in  supplying  strike-breakers  from  among  the 
students  is  becoming  notorious  in  this  country,"  it  continues: 

"It  is  noticeable  that  these  snobs  care  not  what  issues  are 
involved  in  the  strike.  It  is  nothing  to  them  that  wages  are 
low  and  hours  long,  that  men  with  families  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  bare  standard  of  comfort  and  decency. 
The  rah-rah  scabs  are  only  interested  in  breaking  the  strike 
and  sending  the  strikers  back  into  their  former  service,  cowed, 
beaten,  and  submissive. 

"The  highest  product  of  American  'education'  is  coming  to 
be  these  rah-rah  scabs.  They 
are  a  legitimate  by-product  of 
autocracy  and  reactionary 
officialdom  in  the  schools.  All 
sense  of  shame  has  been  edu- 
cated out  of  them,  and  they 
are  available  for  any  dirty 
tasks  the  exploiting  classes  and 
iln'ir  teaching  shepherds  may 
assign  them.  A  select  few 
should  be  exhibited  abroad  as 
an  addition  to  our  exports  of 
'democracy'  during  the  past 
few  years." 

As  opposed  to  the  volunteer 
industrial  army  which  might  be 
thought  of  as  preparing  to 
take  the  offensive  against  strikes 
widely  involving  the  public,  are 
the  plans  for  a  defensive  organ- 
ization of  the  so-cailed  "middle 
class,"  including  "the  white- 
collar  man,"  salaried  workers, 
professional  m'en  and  women, 
clerks,  persons  living  on  small 
fixt  incomes,  and  that  great 
body  whom  we  speak  of  col- 
lectively as  "the  ultimate  con- 
sumer."   The  only  thing  to  do, 

said  ex-Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  recently,  is  to  have  "a 
new  union  of  the  middle-class  men  and  women  of  this  country, 
who  constitute  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  our  population.     Let  them 
form  a  union  which  shall  declare  that  all  classes  shall  lie  treated 
fairly,     squarely,     rightly,     justly,     and     righteously."     Some 
weeks  ago  a  Brooklyn  lawyer  brought  about  the  incorporation  of 
"The  Middle-Class  Union  of  New  York  State,"  its  object  being 
to  "secure  fair  play  for  all  classes  and  to  render  class  tyranny 
impossible."     One  of  the  directors  defines  the  term   "middle 
class"  as  "that  host  of  refined,  intelligent,  but    unorganized 
individuals    who    are    neither    labor-unionists,    politicians,    nor 
capitalists,  and  whose  immense  power  is  inchoate  beeauso  it 
lacks  mass  action."     Theso,  says  Mr.  Morehouse,  the  organizer, 
"are  the  'in-betweens,'  tho  ham  in  the  sandwich.     We  intend 
to  give  them  a  voice."     While  wealthy  men  are  putting  their 
money  in  untaxable  places  and   the  laborer  is  increasing  his 
wages,  "the  middle-class  man  is  standing  the  brunt,"  but  Mr. 
Morehouse  believes  this  union  will   solve   the   problem.     The 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union  calls  attention   to  an  organ- 
ization in   Chicago   of   a   similar   body    to  be  known  as  "The 
Federation  of  Professions  and  Business  of  the  State  of  Illinois." 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  proudly  declares  that  "Mr.  Morehouse's 
Middle-Class  Union  is  not  a  Brooklyn  flash  in  the  pan,  but  has 
been  nationally  incorporated"  and  "work  for  branches  is  going 
on  in  thirty-six  States."     We  have  here,  as  in  England,  says 
The  Eagle,  "The  New  Poor."     "They  may  be  slow  to  join  an 
organization  labeled  'Middle  Class'  in  its  title,  but  facts  are 
stronger  than  prejudices  in  the  long  run,  and  if  the  present  high 
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cost  of  living  continues  indefinitely,  our  New  Poor  will  be  for 
to   some   defensive   alliance   along  class-lii  Even    tho   th< 

membership  of  this  union  may  be  6mall  at  the  start,  it-  organ- 
izers,  according   to   tbi  York    World,   have    n> 
"raised  a  question  which  vitally  interest!  from  ;nd 
from  Gulf  to  Great    Lakes,  many  million-  of  America' 
thoughtful    and    useful    citizei          If    these    union           d    l>< 
organized  in  sufficient  numbers              the  St.  Louis  P<    \rU\  fitch, 
"large  material  benefits  will  undoubtedly  result  from  the  mo 
ment,  and  in  addition  millions  now  inarticulate  will  1><   given    R 
channel  for  expressing  themselves  on   public   matters  of  vital 
importance    to    their    inter             The    New    Orleans 
Picayune   sees  possibilities    in    the    Brooklyn    move.      Bupp 

fifi\    thousand    members    i 
enlisted  "actively  in  a  struggli 
to  secure,  by  'industrial,  cr 

and   political   action.'   'fair  j>la> 
for  all'"— 

"What  a  scare  it  would  throw 

into     timid     and     time- 
politicians  who  trim  their  ss 
to    catch    the    organized-labor 
vote,  or  to  win  the  support   of 
'big  business.'    Suppose  -inular 
unions  were  organized  u 
cities    where    other    organized 
classes  wave  the  'big  stick'  and 
demand    special    consideration 
and  special  privih  p         8up] 
these    unions   not    only    pr».* 
a   desire   for — but    actually    in- 
sisted  upon   and   fought    at    the 
polls  for — fair  play  to  all." 

This,  says  the  Louisiana  daily, 

is  "a  consummation  millions  of 
Americans  devoutly  wish--but 
one  which  only  the  most  ^  ivid 
imaginations  can  visualize.  For 
even  now,  when  the  middle 
class  is  caught  and  pinched 
between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstones  of  other-class 
aggressions,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  thai  it  i-  developing 
militant  'class  consciousness'  or  the  instinct  for  'mass  action." 
The  Columbus  Dispatch  believes  that  the  Middle-Class  Union 
movement  will  be  a  failure  from  the  start  because  it  ABC 
class,  and  "class  organizations  where  it  is  expected  that  through 
the  organization  the  members  can  profit  at  th<  expensi  of  some 
other  class — that  is  no!  fundamentally  sound  and  will  ultimately 
fail."  Since  the  country  is  already  ••suffering  from  a  multiplic- 
ity of  unions, "  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  thinks  that  "adding 
another  to  the  list,  and  one  which  would  be  90  bier  as  to  bl 
unwieldy,  would  hardly  help." 

Those  who  think  "the  present  belated  turning  of  the  middle- 
class  worm  might  prove  effective"  are  cheered  by  the  pmg- 
of  the  movement  in  Cireat  Britain,  the  history  of  which  is  ; 
settled  a-  follows  in  the  Washington  //-  •..•/,/.• 

"Burdened  by  heavy  taxation  upon  incomes,  aghast  at  the 
steady  progress  of  nationalization  of  industries,  ground  b» 
the  upper  millstone  of  the  profiteers  and  the  lower  of  labor-union 
exactions,  a   number  of  representatives  <>f  the   Bri.ish  middle 
.lasses  undertook,  aboul  a  year  ago.  to  form  a  union  of  their  am  n. 

" Mr.  Kennedy  Jones,  M.P.,  its  most   eminent   propagani 
said  it  was  to  be  composed  of  Englishmen  who 
their  initial  h's  nor  their  final  g's     thus  eliminating  'Arry  ami 
'Arriet,  and  the  languid  swell  who  finds  everything  'rippinV  .... 

"Thi*    union    was    established    qui  much    as    a    d. ' 

against  what  its  projectors  describe  as 

labor  as  to  check  the  amotions  of  the  profiteers.  It  i*  it: 
esting,  therefore,  to  note  that  within  1. -s  than  two  yean  of 
establishment  the  forces  of  organised  labor  an  undertaking 
win  it  to  their  support,  and  to  make  it  part  of  their  militant  bod 
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THREE   WEEKS'  RETURNS   IN   "THE  DIGEST'S" 


Tl  1  E  POLITICAL  ATTITUDE  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
judging,  among  other  signs,  by  the  manner  in  which 
successive  State  primaries  harmonize  with  The  Digest's 
figures,  is  beginning  to  be  bodied  forth  in  the  huge  total  of 
ballots  received  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  this  greatest  of  all 
unofficial  polls  of  the  nation.  The  votes  which  arrived  up  to  and 
including  the  final  press-day  of  this  issue  include  25,000  received 
in  the  first  week,  125,000  in  the  second,  and  considerably  over 
300.000  in  the  third.  Due  to  the  enormous  and  increasing 
number  of  ballots,  the  tabulation  has  been  able  to  take  care  of 
the  returns  for  only  five  days  of  the  third  week,  making  a  total 
of  381,056,  distributed  as  shown  by  the  table  below.  The  next 
two  weeks'  returns,  it  may  safely  be  prophesied  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  increase,  will  place  the  poll's  total  beyond  the  mil- 
lion mark.  Among  the  important  localities  still  largely  unrep- 
resented are  Pennsylvania,  New  England,  Kansas,  and  most  of 
the  Southern  States. 

The  accompanying  table  will  tell  its  own  story,  either  in  detail 

or  with  regard  only  to  salient  points,  according  as  it  is  examined 

by  the  political  expert  or  the  casual  reader.     In  the  interest  of 

•t  non-partizanship,  The   Digest  will   leave   conjectureto 

others,  noticing  only  such  facts  ;is  will  not  be  subject  to  question 


by  the  partizans  of  any  candidate.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
large  vote  shown,  in  the  present  and  in  the  two  preceding  tal 
as  well,  to  the  credit  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  It  is  only  fair  to 
point  out,  however,  the  interesting  development  that  in  the 
recent  daily  totals  of  votes  received  at  this  office,  General  Wood, 
Mr.  Hoover,  and  Senator  Johnson  are  shown  running  on  a  prac- 
tical equality.  On  the  Monday  before  this  week's  tabulation 
closed,  for  instance,  the  day's  returns  gave  Wood  14,888,  Hoover 
14,342,  and  Johnson  13,620.  The  following  day,  Wood  re- 
ceived 6,865,  Hoover  6,663,  and  Johnson  5,361.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  tabulation  closed,  the  tally  ran:  .Vood  7,786,  Hoover 
6,274,  Johnson  5,470. 

In  California,  where  it  is  a  common  boast  that  the  coming 
primary  will  determine  the  next  President  of  the  United  States, 
Johnson  is  pulling  ahead,  with  a  total  of  10,236  against  8,805 
Hoover.      The  Pacific  coast  States  outside  of  California,  how- 
ever, favor  Hoover  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  make  the  tot;>!  vt 
for  this  section  stand,  Hoover  12,915,  Johnson  12,718.     In  the 
ease  of  close  votes  of  this  sort,  special  importance  attaches  to  the 
second-choice  votes,  a  number  of  which  would,  in  the  event  of  a 
nominating  convention  or  an  election,  be  thrown  to  the  candid 
polling  them,  thus  becoming  equivalent  to  first-choice  ball 
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(g)  Wslllnger. 

GEN.    LEONARD    WOOD. 

76,836 


)  Underwood  &  Underwood 
HERBERT    HOOVER 

62,420 


©Uline  .  list 

SEN.    HIRAM    JOHNSON. 

60,419 


lllnb    Service. 


GOV.   rKANK    O.    LOWDEN 

27.908 


<  BAB.    l.     m  OHU 
16,166 


POLL— TOTAL,  NEARLY   HALF  A   MILLION 


Johnson's  second-choice  vote  of  43,034,  as  compared  with 
Hoover's  second  choice  ballots  to  the  number  of  31,758,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  national  popularity 
of  the  candidates.  The  task  of  tabulating  these  second-choice 
ballots  is  now  under  way  according  to  a  system  proposed  by 
Daniel  S.  Remsen,  author  of  "Primary  Elections"  (Putnams), 
and  the  results  are  expected  to  throw  new  light  not  only  upon 
The  Digest's  poll  but  upon  election  systems  in  general.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  McAdoo's  large  second- 
choice  vote,  much  of  it  coming  from  ballots  carrying  President 
Wilson  as  a  first  choice,  makes  the  ex-Secretary  a  far  more 
popular  candidate  than  would  appear  from  the  consideration  of 
his  first-choice  ballots  alone. 

The  disparity  between  the  total  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
votes  continues  large,  General  Wood's  vote  practically  equaling 
the  vote  cast  for  all  the  Democratic  candidates.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  "solid  South," 
with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Texas,  remains,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  heard  from.  At  the  same  time,  the  table  reveals 
that  a  total  of  53,861  declared  Democratic  voters  have  voted 
for  Republican  candidates,  as  against  a  total  of  only  7,246  Re- 
publicans who  voted  for  Democrats.     Hoover  and  Johnson  are 


receiving  the  bulk  of  this  Democratic-Republican  vote,  uhil»- 
the  hyphenated  Republican-Democrat!  favor  Go1  ernor  Edwards. 

General  Pershing,  among  the  nearly  five  hundred  candidates 
not  mentioned  on  the  table,  has  developed  the  most  strength, 
with  a  total  vote  of  4,647  for  firsl  and  7. ."JO  tor  second  choice. 
Governor  Capper,  of  Kansas,  ha-- :;.. "(Hi.  La  Folletti  3,299,  and 
Senator  Poindexter  1,047.  Senator  Hitchcock  1< ads  the  un- 
listed Democrats  with  1,785.  Mr.  Gerard  has  1,302,  Secretary 
Baker  826,  and  Senator  Owen  061.  Among  the  interesting 
scattered  votes  may  be  mentioned  254  for  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
123  for  Senator  Borah,  160  for  Judge  Gary,  7  for  Edward  M. 
House,  2  for  Charles  P.  Murphy,  2  for  Billy  Sunday.  2  for  Emma 
Goldman,  and  1  for  Douglas  Fairbanks. 

To  the  considerable  volume  of  country-wide  newspap  r 
merit  on  the  poll,  the  Boston   Globe  contributes    the  following 
observation: 

"When  The  Literary  Digest  poll  is  completed  everj  one 
should  have  a  pretty  clear  hint  as  to  how  the  country  is  (joint;. 
If  we  know  how  11,000,000  voters  are  going  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  guess  how  the  balance  of  the  ballots  will  be  east.  In  1916 
then  were  not  many  more  than  18,000,000  votes  cast  for  Pr 
dent.  Eleven  millions  are  too  big  a  slice  of  the  total  to  b< 
ignored  by  any  dopester." 
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THE  OVERALLS  MOVEMENT  STRIKES  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


A  NATION  IN   OVERALLS 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  FAMILY  PURSE,  and  in  emphatic 
protest  against  the  high  cost  of  clothing,  scores  of  "overalls 
clubs"  were  formed  during  the  past  two  weeks  in  cities, 
mailer  towns,  naval  bases,  colleges,  industrial  plants;  and 
overalls  have  been  worn  even  in  the  sacred  confines  of  the 
nation's  Capitol.  The  people  have 
gone  on  strike  against  profiteering  in 
clothes.  Overalls  are  now  correct 
for  all  occasions;  ministers  drest  in 
them  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony and  deliver  their  sermons  on 
Sunday;  mayors  parade  in  them; 
judges  preside  in  them;  Senators 
save  the  country  in  blue  denims  in- 
1  of  the  traditional  frock-coat 
and  gray  trousers;  students  do  their 
profoundest  thinking  in  the  garb 
formerly  thought  suitable  for  tin 
horny-handed  son  of  toil,  and  even 
the  younger  Rockefeller  and  other 
millionaires  have  declared  thai  they 
will  don  Mue  jeans  if  need  be.  In 
New  York  elephants  have  paraded 
in   blue  denims;   for  once  in   its  life 

I  b itropolis  finds    itself  catching 

up  with  a  style  sel   i>>  a  lesser  city. 

Overalls  in  the  pasl  two  weeks  have 

1".']   won  above  brilliant  green  silk 

Btookings  (not  Bocks)  in  Broadway, 

and   above   hmgaiis    salvaged   from 

army  out  tits  in  Birmingham,  where  the  overalls  movement  got 

Pter  Tampa   had  furnished  the   idea.      Tho   State 

Capitols  of  Texas  and  Michigan  have  welcomed  overalls.     True, 

iwers  here  and  there  have  caused  a  trickling  of  bluing  to  add 

bizarre  and  futuristic  patterns  to  otherwise  fancy  colored  silk 

shirts,  underneath  the  jeans  of  blue,  but   the  wearers  grin  and 

r  it;  there  oausl  b  martyrs  La  every  cause.    At  Yale  it  is  a 

breach  of    ocial  etiquette"    to  wear  a   new  suit.     In 

■■nil     Southern    oiti<      many    men   who   adopted    the   new    fashion 

explained,  rather  apologetically,  thai  they  were  not  of  the  ranks 
of  wealthy  hod-carriers;  thai  they  weremerels  salaried  profes- 
sional men.  This  is  the  ftrsl  revengeful  blow  the  salaried  man 
ever  has  been  able  to  deal  organi  ed  labor,  tor.  of  .our-.',  the 
rwhelming  demand  for  overalls  has  caused  prices  io  soar  to 
such  heights  thai  even  plumbers  are  concerned.  Clothiers  have 
or  mercy  by  offering  to  sell  ai  reduced  prices. 


Altho  the  National  League  of  Overalls  Clubs  has  been  for 
each  club  seems  to  have  individual  peculiarities.     In  Hartford, 
for  instance,  the  members  agree  not  to  buy  during  the  pr< 
year  anything  not  absolutely  necessary  in    the  lin<   of  over' 
suits,  shoes,  hats,  underwear,  shirts,  stockings,   skirK  collars. 
and  gloves.    In  other  words,  clothing.     In  Birmingham  they  will 
do  business  only  with  men  who  wear  overalls.     In  Sharon 

a  member  who  fails  to  wear  overall.- 
at  all  times  is  to  be  ducked  in  tb" 
canal. 

In   many    Stales   women  indi< 
their  willingness  to  back  up  thi 
termined  stand   of    the   sterner 
by  wearing  gingham  dresses,  but  in 
Dallas  women  have  ask*  d   th< 
trict  attorney  for  permission  to 
overalls  along  wilh  the  men.     "0 
alls  make    the  man*'  is    the   si 
of    the    Richmond    (dub,    and 
h—  with   II.  C.  L."  that    of 
York.     From  San  Diego  t< 
from  Tampa    t<>    Maine,  and   in 
the    country     between,  the    ovei 
movement,  without  the  aid  of  ; 
aganda    of    any    kind,   has 
as   fast    as   the    staid.   conservativ< 
Associated   Press   and   the  telegr 
could    carry  the  new-.     The  move- 


lni 


nt  is  not  basked  by  any  "ovi 


THE    STANDARD   OF    REVOLT. 

— Harding  in  tho  Brooklyn  Eagle 


trust."  the  Birmingham  Agc-Ii 
assures  us.     A  deputation  of 
clothiers  waited  upon  the  new-: 
publishers  of  Birmingham  and  requested  them  not  to  spread 
revolt  by  printing  articles  and  editorials  about  it,  but  these  gi  ntl<  - 
men  were  told  that  the  movement  furnished  legitimate  new- 
that  was  what  the  people  liked  to  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Other  papt"-<  have  printed  editorials— scores  of  them—  foi 
against   the  movement.     For  il  is  generally  admitted  thai  it  '- 
past   the  "fad*'  siatre.     So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
the  only  city   thai    has  not    been  enthusiastic  about   overall-  is 
Xew  Orleans,  and  the  only  high  Stat,    official  who  has  gOtt 
record  againsl  <>\  oralis  clubs  is  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
who  fears  that    the  exorbitant    demand  for  the  azure  pan 
will   place  them   beyond  the  means  of  workingmen.     Said  tin 
Governor  of  North   Carolina   to  the— no;    to  the  people  of  hi- 
Sia'e.   "So  long  as  people  are  willing  to  pay  any  price  fur  tli« 
things  they  want,  and  are  not  willing  to  practise  self-denial,  th< 
talk  aboui  cutting  down  the  high  cost  of  clothing  is  gabble. 
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In  one  of  Xcw  York's  best-known  restaurants  the  waiters  wear 
overalls;  even  the  head-waiter  wears  them!  Proceeding  upon 
the  philosophy  that  nothing  ean  hit  high  prices  as  hard  a  blow 
:s  popular  and  concerted  economy,  hiyrb  schools,  policemen, 
firemen,  and  postal  employees  throughout  the  country  either 
have  adopted  overalls  or  are  pleading  for  the  privilege.  Only 
the  cooperation  of  the  entiro  nation  as  shown  in  the  overall 
movement  will  "scratch the  tough  hides  of  the  clothing  manufac- 
turers," says  the  Providence  News.  As  to  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages of  wearing  "Teddy- 
bear"  overalls,  we  are  told  in  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Ncws-Dispatrh: 


r 

r 
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"If  cold  truth  be  told,  some 
thousands  of  Richmond  men 
would  be  very  glad  to  wear  over- 
alls no1  so  much  to  save  money 
as  to  revert  to  species.  A  real 
lie-man  was  born  for  overalls. 
Or  lo  put  it.  differently,  overalls 
were  conceived  for  man.  They 
are  of  all  clothes  the  most  com- 
forting and  comfortable.  They 
breed  democracy.  They  encour- 
age  case.  Wearing  overalls,  you 
have  handy  pockets  for  whatever 
you  may  wish  to  carry  and  you 
never  havo  to  worry  about 
creases  in  your  trousers.  You 
'■an  sit    where  you  please  in  the 

sweet  assurance  that  all  the  stains  will  'como  out  in  the  wash.' 
An  unadulterated  man  in  overalls  is  as  happy  as  a  boy  who  has 
Keen  able  to  cast  aside  his  shoes  and  to  go  barefoot." 

The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald  goes  more  exhaustively  into 
l ho  vital  matter  of  pockets: 

"Overalls  contain  more  pockets  to  the  square  inch  than  any 
ol her  human  garb.  High  on  the  apron  is  a  little  pocket  designed 
Tor  the  pencil  of  the  carpenter  and  easily  adapted  to  the  foun- 
tain pen  of  the  banker.  Near  it  is  a  larger  and  rquaror  pocket 
wherein  the  toiler  has  been  known  to  convey  plug  tobacco  and 
which  may  be  used  to  hold  a  watch  or  a  eigaret-box. 

"The  spectacle  case  of  the  student  will  find  a  home  in  Iho 
place  which  is  built,  into  ordinary  overalls  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  a  carpenter's  folding  ride.  Keys  and  handkerchief 
have  ample  room  in  the  large  hip  pockets.  On  either  side  in 
fronl  is  a  large  pocket,  put  there  for  hands,  or  money,  or  both 
of  these  necessaries.  They  are  good,  old-fashioned  pockets, 
opening  from  the  north  and  consequently  hard  to  lose  ihinps  from. 

"The  college  professor  who  buys  a  pair  of  standard  over- 
alls may  find  himself  puzzled  by  the  little  loop  at  the  waist- 
line1 in  the  center  of  tho  back.  This  is  intended  for  the  occa- 
sional carrying  of  the  carpenter's  square,  but  it  could  be  employ  ed 
'o  hold  a  nicely  rolled  ihesis,  a  tennis-racket,  or  a  bra- 
frankfurters. 

"The  only  discouraging  thing  about  the  present  overalls  wave 


is  the  thought  (hat  the  demand  will  run  th<  pri<-<  up  beyond  ihc 

New   Poor's   purse." 

In   the  Columbia    fS.   c.i   Statt    we    ar<    assured   that,  altho 
Fashion  is  a  despot,  the  jade  is  qoI  all-powerful,  and  can  "<;. 
be  kicked  over  and  trampled  upon."     The  way  to  do  thi 
pointed  out    by  different    newspapers  all  over  the  country,   but 
they  agree  iii  the  main  that  the  overalls  movement  offers  a  good 
vehicle  of  protest  against  profiteering*  in  clothing.     "Judgmi 
in  expenditures  and  increased   production"  i<  thi  -'ion  of 

the  Savannah  News,  and  the 
Raleigh  .\/  i  and  Observer agi 
in  this  conclusion,  even  to  the 
extent  of  "riding  in  la-'  year's 
fliwer  instead  of  this  year's 
something-c  1m."  "  0v<  rails  fa 
become  the  blue  badge  of   honor 

for  men   who  have  the  courage 
of    their    convictions,"   declares 

the     Providence     Bulletin,     and 

goes  on: 

"As  it   18,  a  suit   of  0V*  rails  a' 
six    dollars    may    be   regarded 
far  cheaper  than  a  twenty-two- 
dollar  suit   e.f   regular   clothet 
*"**.  seventy-five   eioliars.     A  sueld.  n 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  demand     for     e.veTalls     freun     all 

quarieT>  i-  likely  to  eliminate  the 
demand  for  re-gular  clothing  and  leave  the  dealers  with  so  much 

surplus  stock  on  hand   that    ii   will  again  be  possible  to  buy  an 
ordinary  suit  of  clothes  for  not  more  than  twice  what  it  is  worth." 


Such   papers  as  the  New   York   Tribune  and   the    V 
Globe  are  emphatically  in  fa\e>r  of  the  new  movement.    "Wl 
could  be  more  comfortable  on  a  hot  summer  day   than  a  pair  of 
overalls — and  very  little  else?"   a~-ks    7 
on  to  predie-t  that  "all  t lio  salesmen  and  haberdashers  in 
country  will  have  no  influence  against  the  overalls  lid<  . 
really  sets  in."     Its  contemporary,  77 .i   Tr  '  ■■'.  chortle 
glee  over  the  new  movement;   prays  that  "in or 
given  to  it,  and  that  it  may  "spread  and  prosper  ne>i  only  in 
matter  of  clothes,  but   in  every  item  on  the  famil; 
Continues  The  Tribune: 

"Tho  country  can  stain!  a  le.t  e>f  economy  and  thrift  and  e.hl 
clothes  anel  older  slmes.     We  should  Wl  ar  simple  r,  moi 
eal    clothes.       The    overalls    spirit     should    pel 
mode  of  living. 

"What  the>  overall  clubs  can  do  i-  U 
needless  and  extravagant   spending  of  which  nine 
out    of   ten   are   trinity.     The   one-tenth    will  from 

return  of  common  sense  quite  as  much  a*  the  ni 
will  every  legitimate  business." 
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Chief  among  the  newspapers  which  oppose  the  movement   is 
(he  Norfolk    Virginian-Pilot,  which  reminds    us  thai    "wearing 

celluloid  collars  will  reduce  the  price  of  that  linen  commodity; 
living  in  tents  will  reduce  the  price  of  houses,"  etc.  Most  of  the 
papers  which  disapprove  overalls  clubs  recommend  "consistent 
i  conomj  as  the  only  effective  means  of  combating  the  high  cost 
of  clothing."  We  are  assured  by  the  Philadelphia  Jiu/Iclin  that 
"organized  'stunts'  will  never  bring  relief  from  the  present 
situation."  Hut  a  real  broadside,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  New 
York  Tribune's  praise  of  the  overalls  movement,  comes  from 
1  he  Charleston  (\V.  Va.)  Mail. 
We  read: 


U 


"Of  all  the  foolish  things  thai 
have  been  set  forth  before  the 
American  people  in  the  last  few 
years  the  overalls  ebullition  is 
the  worst.  Thai  portion  of  the 
population  which  does  not  need 
overalls  in  their  work  will  not 
wear  overalls,  and  they  would 
he  foolish  if  thev    did. 

"  What  is  needed  for  the  coun- 
trv's  real  prosperity  is  more 
men  in  overalls  who  are  entitled 
to  wear  them  by  virtue  of  their 
occupation. 

"The  promoters  of  Hie  overalls 
fad  have  about  the  intelligence 
of  the  much-bewhiskered  Soviet 
peasanl  who  is  going  to  make  a 
new  world  where  all  the  wisdom 
"I"  the  ages  has  failed.  They 
know  as  much  about  arithmetic 

as  a   Hottentot ." 


tffttfife 


IS    THAT    ME.  !?!       // 
WHY,    IT  DOESN'T 
DO  ME   JUSTICE  ! 


All  ho  the  Baltimore  Sun  does 
not  disapprove  the  formation 
of  overalls  clubs,  it  questions 
the  longevitj  of  the  movement. 
"Where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear?"  The  Sun  asks,  in  effect, 
and  then  goes  on: 

"Whether  the  movement  will  die  as  suddenly  as  it  was»born 
remains  to  be  seem.  Yet  where  are  the  'patch  clubs'  of  yester- 
day?  Where  are  the  turned-pants-and-coats  brigade  which  set 
out  so  bravely  under  the  leadership  of  the  optimistic  Mark 
Sullivan  a  short  while  ago  to  smash  old  II.  < '.  L.?  Where  are 
the   heroes   of    the  old-shoes  battalions  who  were  going  to  make 

monkeys  of  the  leather  profiteers?     Where  are  the  leaves  of 
last  autumn? 

"Alas  for  human  resolution;    it   is  not  equal  to  human  vanity. 

We  'cuss'  the  profiteer  at  firsl  and  end  by  embracing  him." 

After  all.  the  Newark  Evening  News  concludes,  "overalls  are 

just    another    form    of    uniform:     the    symbol    of    honest     work, 

ervice,    an. I    sacrifice."       'The    small    beginnings    that    lead    1o 

great  achievement  are  associated  with  them  in  fact, and  in  fa  ne  v  ; 

the    denim    is    as    leveling    as    the    khaki,"    declares    ihis    paper, 

and  it  continues: 

"Putting  on  overalls  is  putting  on  democracy.  Kverv  one 
who  has  ever  worn  them  knows  something  of  this.  The  man 
who  wears  them  for  the  first  time  feels  at  mice  a  new  sense  of 
freedom  and  of  fellowship.  He  draws  nearer  to  earth  and  to 
man:     he  sloughs  oil"  some  of   the   restraints  of  convention;     he 

experiences  a  certain  exhilaration  of  spirit,  a  certain  recklessness 
ami  confidence,     lie  breathes  deeper  and   his  pulse  quickens. 

And    he   is  proud  of   the  discovery   that,  after  all.   all    men   are 
much  alike." 

Whether  or   not    the   overalls   movement    will    "tlivvei"   is  the 

burden  of  scores  of  editorial.-.     The  Haberdasher  (Nev<  York 

trade    organ,    thinks    it    will,    but    1  he    New     York    World,   after 

reminding  us  that  leading  department  stores  of  Brooklyn  ami 

other  cities    have   lowered    their  clothing   price-   sinC(     'he   move- 
ment began,  says  "it  is  not  to  1><    explained  awaj  a-  a  frivolous 

whim   or  a   era    ,     i,.r   notoriety.    .    .    .    The   overalls    movement    i- 

the  expression  of  a  deep-seated  resentment." 


■ 


.    .. 


CENSUS   DISAPPOINTMENTS 

NCLE  SAM'S  ABILITY  TO  COUNT  is  questioned 
by  several  cities  where  the  census-takers  were  unable 
to  find  the  large  increase  in  population  of  which  these 
cities  had  been  boasting.  Disillusion  lias  stalked  in  the  wake 
of  the  census-enumerator,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  ami 
other  commercial  bodie-  are  passing  hotly  indignant  resolutions. 
advocating  a  recount  in  their  particular  city.  Cities  that  have 
made  a  good  showing,  however,  such  as  Washington,  Dayton. 

Syracuse,      Los     Angeles,    and 

Detroit,  apparently  are  satisfied 
with  the  returns.  Preliminary 
reports  indicate  thai  1  he  la-' 
two  cities  will  be  among  the 
first  eight  in  the  United  States, 
which  in  1910  were  New  York. 
Chicago,  Philadelphia.  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Baltimore, 
and  Pitlsburg,  in  the  order 
named.  Altho  comparatively 
few  complete  reports  have  been 
published,  there  have  been 
enough  to  prove  thai  as  a  coun- 
try we  have  suffered  a  decline 
in  the  percentage  of  increase 
of  about  6  per  cent,  from  1010 
to  1920,  as  compared  to  the 
28.4  per  cent,  gain  during  the 
pr.  ceding  decade.  The  fall-off 
in  gain  is  ascribed  to  the  world- 
war  itself:  the  check  to  immi- 
gration due  to  the  war;  the  influ- 
enza epidemic,  and,  in  a  !• 
degree,  to  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  war-workers  still  are  in  Europe.  Several  cities  offer 
as  an  alibi  the  fad  thai  street-oar  lines  and  motor-vehicles 
have  carried  homeseekers  to  suburban  localities. 

"Indications  point  to  only  moderate  growth  in  Hie  general 
average,"  the  Birmingham  Atjt-Hirnlil  tells  us.  and  this  paper 
finds  comfort  in  its  conclusion  that  "everybody  is  noi  rushing 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities."  The  Baltimore  News  admit- 
that  the  desire  for  a  large  increase  in  population,  bred  of 
community  pride,  is  all  very  well,  and  thai  Baltimore  does 
not  claim  to  he  immune  to  it,  hut  Tin  News  thinks  cities  should 
care  more  about  "health,  good  government,  and  the  general 
welfare    of    the    people"     than    mere    "bigness."      The    Albanv 

Knickerbocker  Press  says  this  desire  for  size  is  due  to  the 
belief  that  an  increase  of  population  denotes  progress  and 
prosperity.  Boston,  however,  evidently  is  losing  neither  her 
head  nor  her  dignity  in  the  mad  scramble  for  "progress  and 
prosperity,"  for  Tin  Transcript  assures  us  that  the  people  of 
Boston  "do  not  care  much  whether  they  are  Hie  fourth,  the 
third,  the  fifth,  or  the  sixth  city  in  the  Union  in  population." 

Milwaukee,  on  the  other  hand,  altho  it  lias  registered  an 
increase  of  22.3  per  cent.,  already  is  talking  of  a  recount. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable-  instance  of  "progress  and 
prosperity"  is  furnished  by  Knoxvule,  which  shows  an  increase 
of  114.1  per  cent.  Albany  is  credited  with  a  13.1  per  cent, 
increase,  but  is  not  satisfied  with  the  figures.  St.  Paul  is  de- 
manding "a  square  deal."  In  that  city,  according  to  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  25,000  homo  have  been  constructed  during  the 
past  ten  vears.  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  housing,  and  in 
1915  an  industrial  census  credited  the  city  with  270,000,  yel 
tin-  official  return-  give  St.  Paul  a  population  of  2.'i4,o04 — a 
gain  of  only  19,851  in  the  past  ten  years.  Other  large  cit 
which  have  questioned  the  government  figures  are  Kansas  City, 
Mo.   Louisville,  Columbia.  S.  C,  and  Richmond,  Va. 


SEEING    THE    PROOFS. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  .Y<  us. 
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THE  STRIKES   AS   REVOLTS   AGAINST 
HIGH   PRICES 

THAT  THE  "OUTLAW"  RAIL  STRIKE  and  the 
"Overalls  Clubs,"  two  dissimilar  but  nearly  simultane- 
ous movements,  swepl  over  the  country  wit  1 1  such  amaz- 
ag  celerity  because  they  both  exprest  a  revolt  againsl  high 
irices  is  the  theory  advanced  by  the  Springfield  Republican. 
n  fact,  it  discovers  rebellion  againsl  the  burden  of  the  cost  of 
iving  behind  all  the  strikes,  big  and  little,  which  have  troubled 
ur  industrial  peace  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  And 
s  if  our  present  troubles  were  not  enough,  the  Canton  News 
notes  Director  Kervvin,  of  the  Federal  Conciliation  Bureau,  as 
tiedicting  thai  "the  strike  spirit  will  continue  to  make  itself 
lanifest  as  long  as  the  agitation  continues  about  high-living 
osts."  In  passing,  The  News  notes  the  ironic  fact  that  one 
nmediate  effect  of  the  rail  strike  was  to  send  prices  higher. 
There  must  come  a  halt  to  ascending  costs,  or  ultimate  de- 
traction can  not  be  avoided,"  declares  the  Syracuse  Journal. 
hich  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  'outlaw'  strike  may  have  been  only  a  symptom  of 
urest  so  far  as  il  affected  the  rank  and  file,  and  have  had  no 
lolshevik   tendencies    except    among   the   Chicago  leaders,   but 

is  a  straw  of  discontent  that  can  only  be  ignored  by  those 
ho  have  lost  their  sense  of  perspective.  The  'overalls-club' 
lovement  is  another  symptom.  One  was  aimed  at  the  rail- 
Dads,  the  other  is  directed  ostensibly  at  the  clothing  men,  but 
he  teal  fact   is  that    the  trouble  lies  much  deeper. 

"If  the  cost  of  high  living  did  not  have  to  be  fought,  the 
POUblesome  high  cost   of  living  could  be  more  easily  wiped  out. 

"Why  not  shoulder  to  shoulder,  all  of  us,  in  fighting  economic 
buses  that  must  be  beaten  down.  The  enemy  can  be  over- 
ome  only  by  general,  earnest  cooperation." 

Tlie  apparent  spontaneity  of  the  rail  strike  gives  it  "a  pecul- 
iarly significant  character,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Detroit  Free 
'rrss,  which  remarks: 

"It   is  a  warning  to  the  people  of  the   United   States   to   gel 


BOTH    IN    TIIKIR     I  si    \1.    PLACES. 

— Halladay  in  the  Providence  Journal. 

nek  to  earth  and  to  become  once  more  really  industrious,  rea- 
mahly  frugal,  and  socially  sane.     The  present  strike    bad  as  it 

ui  its  immediate  aspects  and  possibilities,  is  onlv  a  forecast  of 
orse  things  that   may  come  upon  us  unless  we  quit   our  la/i- 

"^  our  extravagance,  and  our  profiteering,   and  exercise  9ome 


of  i  hat  comn  on  sensi 

We    have    -oiiielilii' 

"'  When  w<  obw  rv<   tin     t/<   of  i  In   wag*   dt 
strikers,  and  yel  remembei  thai  lh<   railn  a  probah 

sider  !  hem  fairb    r<  u  sona  b 


■^^ 


> 


THE    LITTLE    PIN-BOY    CATCHES    IT     VGA1N 

Knoii   in  tin    Dallas  A   • 

falsity  of   the   financial    basis    upon    w  hich    the    w  lioh    counlr 

proceeding.  We  must  begin  to  understand  that  instead  of  bo- 
coming  better,  conditions  are  growing  worse;  and  that  some- 
thing much  more  far-reaching  than  a  men  adjustment  of  a 
wage-scale  here  and  there  must  be  undertaken  al  one,  in  a 
remedial  way." 

Very  disquieting,  avers  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  i-  ih< 

Tact  that  the  organizers  of  this  rebel  strike  wire  able  to  find  90 
much  human   raw   material   readv    in  their  hands: 

"When  strikes  break  out  sporadically  in  this  fashion,  without 
any  special  local  jrriev  ances  and  with  no  -■  I  of  glowing  'demand- ' 
to  arouse  enthusiasm,  it  i>  impossible  not  to  perceive  thai  then 
must  have  existed  a  verj  alarming  quantitj  of  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  classes  so  easily  rallied  to  an  empty  cause. 
The  workers  so  susceptible  t<>  secret  appeal  must  hav<  ' 
laboring,  rightly  or  wrongly,  under  a  corroding  sens*  of  real 
wrong 

"The  strike  will  do  good  if  it   has  startled  our  complaci 
well-to-do  people  into  looking   searchingly  into  these  matU 
We  must   not   permit   a   hotbed    for  tin    breeding  ot    Bolshevik 
germs  to  he  left  in  existence  anywhere  in   this  Republic.     It  is 
far  too  dangerous  in  a   daj    when   everj    easl    wind   l»rin^r-  us 
exceedingly  likely  specimens   of  these  germs    from   that   f< 
ward  of  Europe  which  i<  divided  between  nation-  when 
rules  and  those  when    he  is  onlv    feared." 

During  the  lasl   twelve  months  nearlj    tin  thousand  strike- 
have  been  reported,  notes  tin    N,  w   York  which  r< 
that  the  public  has  learned  little  from  these  disturbances.     W< 

read: 

"What  sort  of  thinking  i>  going  on  in  the  mind-  of  ■'■ 
age  manufacturer  and  business  mat.      Seeming 
a  feeling  of  dazed  discouragement.     Il«     ears  thai  pric< 

been  pushed  to  such  a  heighl  thai  the}  can  not  In  -«  nl  much 
higher,  yet    his  employees  demand   more.       Tit.    emplfl 

he  seeks  to  introduce  economit  -.  commonly  find-  himself  si 
bj   labor  rules.     If  wage  expena    per  article 
recoupment  through  -till  higher  pri<e-  1-  difficult  and  . 
tion  economy  is  blocked,  the  employi 

"A  cross-section  of  the  mind  of  labor  doe-  no1  revwd  l 
much  progress  ha-  been  made  in  getting  an  understanding  "f 
simple  fact  thai  a  workman  i>  not  paid  by  hi-  emplo; 
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himself,  according  to  the  number  of  articles  he  produces  in  a 
particular  period.  The  class-war  doctrine  has  gained  dangerous 
prevalence  as  ;i  result  of  a  ceaseless  agitation  which  there  is 
little  effort  to  combat. 

"The  public  is  equally  confused  and  fumbles  about  in  its 
■li  for  a  policy.  The  only  favorable  sign  is  an  increase  of 
indignation  and  of  determination  to  have  an  end  to  some  kinds 
of  foolishness.  It  is  still  as  true  as  when  Horace  Greeley  made 
the  remark,  'The  American  people  are  a  great  people  if  you 
make  them  a  little  mad.'" 

Turning  specifically  to  the  case  of  the  railroad  strike,  the  same 
paper  in  a  later  issue  warns  as  against  regarding  it  as  "settled": 

"There  is  no  settlement  —  merely  a  postponement.  Tin- 
country  has  had  a  spasm  from  which  it  has  recovered,  but  there 
is  no  cure. 

"Fit  One  was  the  Adamson  law  capitulation.  Fit  Two  came 
on  last  August,  and  with  difficulty  were  the  railroads  restored 
to  activity.  Fit  Three-  the  strike  which,  according  to  Mr. 
(iompers,  was  not  a  strike,  but  which  the  poor  commuters  thought 
was  one — has  just  been  endured,  with  the  men  who  were  out 
going  back  on  the  understanding,  as  they  cognize  it,  that  they 
are  to  get  what  they  want  from  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

"Fit  Four,  if  it  occurs,  promises  to  be  the  real  thing.  A  de- 
cree of  transportation  paralysis  is  to  be  issued  by  the  railroad 
czars  and  is  to  be  executed  unless  the  award  of  the  Labor  Board 
suits  the  minority,  which  thinks  it  has  the  country  by  the  throat 
and  proposes  to  rcash  in'  on  the  fact.  The  word  among  those 
dominant  in  railroading  is  that  there  is  to  be  no  more  fooling. 
Promises  will   not   again  be  accepted. 

"The  country  is  thus  to  have  a  wage  increase  that  will  give 
another  boost  to  the  price  of  living  and  perhaps  start  a  new  cycle 
of  wage  increase  s,  or  there  is  to  be  a  universal  palsy  of  business 
and  commerce  that  w  ill  bring  hunger  to  millions  and  create  pro- 
found political  and  social  disturbances." 

The  demands  of  the  "outlaw"  railroad  strikers  include  a 
wage  increase  of  from  41  to  47  per  cent.,  with  a  minimum  of 
$150  a  month,  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  Sundays,  and 
holidays.  The  Detroit  News  offers  this  concise  and  sym- 
pathetic statement  of  their  case: 

"The  men  in  August,  191.S,  were  given  a  raise  of  22  cents  a 
day.  They  have  been  given  no  increase  since  that  lime.  And 
they  have  been  repeatedly  promised  a  raise.     That's  all." 

"As  long  as  profiteering  goes  on,  why  should  not  wage  de- 
mands?" asks  the  Topeka  Capital. 

"Is  there  any  justice  or  common  sense  in  urging  labor  to  con- 
tinue to  wait  patiently  until  profiteers  get  tired  of  raising  their 
own  profits?  The  'vicious  circle'  will  probably  not  be  broken 
by  labor  alone.  The  demand  that  labor  alone  break  it  by 
abstaining  from  getting  all  it  can  extort  implies  that  labor  alone 
in  industry  is  moved  by  unselfish  and  patriotic  motives,  while 
other  forces  in  industry  are  confessedly  selfish.  But  thoso  who 
make  this  demand  have  no  such  illusory  jdea." 

This  same  Kansas  paper  fears  that  the  public  will  fail  to  give 
the  railroad  Brotherhoods  due  credit  "for  the  very  patriotic  and 
loyal  way  they  have  handled  the  whole  wage  controversy  during 
the  last  ten  months."     On  this  point  it  reminds  us  that — 

"It  was  last  June,  nearbj  a  full  year  ago,  when  the  Brother- 
hoods brought  to  a  head  the  demand  for  wage  increases  to  com- 
pensate for  the  great  rise  in  living  costs  thai  had  already  occurred. 
The  controversy  went  on  for  two  months,  when  President  WilsOD 
intervened,  asking  I  he  Brol  herhoods  to  hold  off  until  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  chance  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  bringing 
prices  down.  To  this  appeal  the  Brotherhoods  listened  and 
yi elded.  The  President  asked  for  three  month-,  but  the  Brother- 
hoods gave  him  nearer  six.  By  that  time  it  became  perfectly 
evident    that     the  government    drive  on   profiteering  and   the 

abstinence  of  railroad  labor  not  only  had  not  made  a  dent  in 
thecost  of  living,  but  prices  wire  still  act  ually  and  steadily  rising. 
"After  the  interval  allowed  to  the  Government  to  show  what 
it  could  do,  there  was  the  deferring  of  the  question  of  the  wages 
by  Director  Hines  on  the  ground  thai  ii  would  be  unwise  for  him 
to  make  a  big  increase  or  decide  a  difficult  question  when  Con- 
gress was  ]USl  on  the  point  of  turning  Ihe  roads  back  to  their 
owner-  So  the  Brotherhoods  again  held  off.  Meantime  ('on- 
er.- jpenl  months  getting  the  Cummins  ao1  through.  Finally 
it  became  law,  and  then  the  wage  qtiestion  was  revived. 


"After  a  little  negotiation,  the  railroad  managements  broke 
off  discussion  of  the  wage  increases,  stating  that  this  was  a  matter 
that  should  properly  he  put  up  to  the  proposed  Railroad  Labor 
Board.  The  Brotherhoods  protested,  l>ut  negotiations  wen 
-uspended  and  they  were  asked  to  wait  on  another  body,  which 
had  not  even  been  created. 

"In  spite  of  the  many  postponemi  nts  of  consideration  of  their 
claims,  they  patiently  waited  nevertheless  for  the  creation  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  to  which  to  take  their  demand. 

"Hut  another  delay  was  the  'lasl  straw'  that  broke  the  back 
of  loyalty  within  the  organization.  The  radical  element,  that 
is  ever  watchful  for  opportunities  to  destroy  ihe  Brotherhoods 
from  within,  played  upon  the  feelings  of  the  membership  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  a  large  number  to  go  out  on  strike. 

"Nobody  of  an  unprejudiced  mind  can  review  this  ten  months 
of  history  without  conceding  to  tin-  Brotherhood  management 
great  loyalty  to  the  Government  and  fidelity  to  their  employ- 
ment and  patience  under  a  constantly  rising  living  cost.  Yet 
they  obtain  little  sympathy  from  a  large  element  of  people. 
And  none  at  all  from  prospering  business,  which  has  continually 
raised  its  own  charges,  while  condemning  the  Brotherhood-  for 
demanding  corresponding  advances." 

In  Labor,  an  organ  of  the  Plumb  plan,  which  is  published  in 
Washington  by  fourteen  railroad  organizations,  we  read: 

"The   unauthorized   railroad   strike   is   a   necessary   result 
conditions  created  by  Congress,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
railroad  managers  who  have  refused  to  adjust  wage  scales.      I    >r 
more  than  a  year  railroad  employees  have  been  seeking  redn 
Instead  of  granting  relief.   Congress  passed  the  Cummin  — 1\ 
Hill  guaranteeing  protection  to  private-  corporate  interests  and 
which,   inferentially  at  least,  prohibits  strikes   until  prolonged 
arbitration     makes     an     award.     Attorney-General      Palmi 
use  of  the  Lever  Act  to  secure  injunctions  to  prevent  strikes  and 
failure  of  the  Government  lo  prosecute  profiteers  have  brouj 
discontent   and   discouragement   to   all   classes    of   labor.     The 
result  has  been  to  disintegrate  orderly  processes  and  destroy  i 
fidence  in  the  Government  and  to  stimulate  restless  forces  all 
over  the  country,  who  feel  that  the  presenl  Government  is 
clusively  an  agent  of  the  railroad  and  banking  interests,  and  i 
willing  to  lend  its  aid   to  shackling  organized  labor,  and  Ih 
destroy  its  power  of  collective  action.     Added  to  this,  the  rail- 
way-owners upon  taking  over  the  roads  began  to   harass   labor. 
to  lay  plans  to  destroy  organization,  and  in  thousands  of  wi 
take  from  labor  the  industrial  freedom  it  had  gained  during  'he 
war.      The  managers  bluntly  broke  off  the  bipartisan  board 
conference  which  was  called  by  President  Wilson  to  adjust   wag 
schedules  pending  since  August,  1919. 

"In  the  six  weeks  since  the  railroads  were  returned  to  pri 
management  a  spirit  of  distrust,  dissatisfaction, resistance,  and 
revolt  has  taken  the  place  of  orderly  cooperation  which  pre- 
vailed during  Federal  control.     Had  Congress  passed  the  n 
sure  urged  by  organized  labor  and  the  farmers  to   retain  govern- 
ment, control  for  two  years  the  present  trouble  would  not  hi 
been  precipitated." 

To  the  question,  "What  is  the  strike  about?  "  ThcNcic  Major- 
Hi/,  an  organ  of  the  Labor  party  published  in  Chicago,  rrpli.  ~: 

"The  switchmen  want  a  maximum  of  SI  an  hour.     They  an 
wrong  in  asking  this.     They  should  have  asked  not  les<  thai 
minimum  of  Sl'an  hour.     At  present  they  are  getting  15  a  d.v 
— an  eight-hour  day.     That  is  to  say,  they  are  getting  62}  _•  ct 
an  hour.     Theirs  is  the  most  hazardous  occupation  in  the  en 
railroad  industry.      It  is  far  more  hazardous  than   the  building 
trades,  and  the  workers  in  the  building  trades  will  get  $1.25 
hour  beginning  May  1. 

"The  switchmen  have  a  righl  to  si  an  hour. 

"They  want    it    now.      They   have  a   right    to  it   now.     They 
should  have  had  tt  long  ago.      Their  living  cost  has  gone  up  men' 
than  100  per  cent.,  along  with  the  living  cost  of  even  on.     1- 
That  is  to  say,  their  dollar  has  shrunk  to  less  than  fifty  een 
measured  by  prewar  standards.     That  means  that  thej  an    B 
getting  the  equivalent  of  'M  '  [  cents  before  the  war." 

The  same  journal  goes  on  to  explain  that  they  resorted  to  an 
"outlaw"  strike-  to  gain  these  demands  because  "they  arc  dis- 
satisfied with  the  acquiescence  of  their  leaders  in  the  chloro- 
forming tactics  of  the  Government  and  the  railroad  officials, 
whereby  the  demands  of  the  railroad-workers  are  to  bo  put  to  I 
slow  death." 

A  different  explanation  of  our  recent  strikes  is  advanced  b; 
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Mr.  Sherman  Rogers,  an  investigator  who  has  worked  ;i<  a  com- 
mon laborer  in  the  Northwestern  lumber-camps,  in  shipyards,  in 

factories,  and  in  mines.     His  conclusions  are  thus  summarized 
in  the  Stockton  Independent: 

"1.  The  present  unrest  is  not  caused  by  economic  necessity. 

"2.  Workingmen,  generally  speaking,  are  saving  more  money 
than  at  any  time  in  the-  period  of  American  history,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  living  are  receiving  the  highest  wanes  ever 
paid  in  this  country. 

"3.  Nine-tenths  of  the  present  epidemic  of  strikes  is  the  result 
of  a  wide-spread  campaign  headed  by  a 
skilfully  conducted,  methodically  organized 
body  of  revolutionary  leaders,  whose  sole 
object  is  the  disruption  of  the  present 
social  system.  Their  campaign  of  slander- 
ous misrepresentation,  intended  to  cause 
suspicion  and  class  hatred,  is  being  vigorously 
waged  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  United  Slates. 

"4.  Conditions  will  rapidly  regain  nor- 
mality as  soon  as  there  is  a  concerted  move- 
ment among  loyal  Americans  to  acquaint 
workingmen  with  the  truth  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  radicals  reach  them  with 
gross  misrepresentation." 
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An  optimistic  view  of  the  outlaw  rail 
strike  is  taken  by  the  Newark  News,  which 
gives  the  following  catalog  of  benefits  result- 
ing from  It: 

"First  of  all,  it  will  have  demonstrated 
public  gumption,  independence,  and  self- 
assertiveness  that  will  not  submit  to  being 
bulldozed. 

"Secondly,  it  will  have  taught  those 
who  would  substitute  radicalism  for  de- 
mocracy and  their  dupes  that  aggressive- 
ness is  not  a  character  that  they  alone 
possess,  and  if  they  want  to  try  it  out  the 
general  public  will  meet  them. 

"Thirdly,  it  will  have  established  in 
stronger  authority,  through  public  support, 
the  Brotherhood  unions  and  the  evolution- 
ary means  of  bettering  industrial  relations 
through  legal   means. 

"Fourthly,  it  will  have  established  firmly 
the  nucleus  of  common  responsibility  of 
operators,  unions,  and  public  in  handling 
the  roads  through  the  Labor  Board. 

"Fifthly,  as  has  already  been  evidenced,  there  is  more  general 
public  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  task  that  a  railroad  man 
lias  to  do  and  a  consequent  better  understanding  of  bis  problems 
and  the  proper  compensation  therefor. 

"Sixthly,  this  feeling  will  undoubtedly  react  on  the  Labor  Hoard 
to  a  proper  consideration  of  the  needs  of  lhe  men. 

"Seventhly,  the  bugaboo  of  the  railroad  strike  has  been  laid. 
The  public  will  not  be  so  easily  frightened.  ba\  ing  sensed  its  ow  n 

power  and  determination. 
"Eighthly,  as  the  public  has  been  ahead  of  the  Government  in 

every  move  taken  to  handle  the  strike,  we  may  have  made  a  start 
in  breaking  away  from  overreliance  on  the  Government  and  all 

sorts  of  organizations  for  things  we  ought  to  go  and  do  for 
ourselves." 

Another  cheerful  view  of  the  industrial  situation  is  exprest 
by  the  Indianapolis  Star,  in  which  we  read: 

"Numerous  and  threatening  as  labor  complications  are.  there 
are  nevertheless  much  sympathy,  friendliness,  and  fraternization 

among  workmen  and  their  employers.  They  understand  each 
other's  problems  and  on  each  side  are  far  more  willing  to  help 
in  the  solution  than  the  professional  agitators  and  the  writers 
who  listen  to  them  are  willing  to  believe.  This  is  because  the 
-"•at  majority  are  Americans  and  all  of  them  in  one  way  or 
another  are  workers.  Social  and  business  lines  are  constantly 
merging  and  the  worker  of  to-day  is  the  employer  of  to-morrow. 
Ii  is  this  condition  that  makes  class  troubles  and  disagreements 
less  alarming  than  they  might  otherwise  be.  There  is  always 
'he  strong  probability  that  universal  American  interests  and 
the  strong  American  common  sense  will  ride  in  the  end." 


Ci|iyriglitcd  by  Kcyltouc  Vien  C  ui|>aaj. 

"THE    LAST   OF    1)11     DII   rATOBS." 

Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  who  is  now 
overthrown  after  ruling  Guatemala 
twenty-two  years — a  longer  tenure 
of  office  than  was  enjoyed  by  any 
of  his  kind,  except  only  Diaz  of 
Mexico  and  Francia    of    Paraguay. 


ATBMALA  WILL  Miss  CABRERA,  who  I 
ruling  the  Central  American  republic  with  an  iron  hand 
for  twenty-two  years.     For  Manuel  la  Cabi 

it  would  seem  from  the  dispatch  Porfirio  \>    i 

ruled  like  :i  d<  -pot  for  the  gem  raJ  material  welfare  of  b 
but  at  tin  same  lime  slowlj  en  ated  a  discont*  nt  which  ev<  atus 
became  hi-  undoing.     Guatemala  may  b  riod  ol 

anarchy   and    strife   ;.-   Ml  i  need    since   l)i«    fall   of 

Diaz.     But   what*  the  Buffalo 

think-,    hi-     count  well    rid    of 

Cabrera,  tor  "all  thi  good  he  did  can  not 
begin  to  balanct  'In  i  ih  ol  hi-  regime." 
In  other  papers  w<  find  hint-  that  President 
Wilson  may  have  a  perplexing  diploi 
problem  on  hi-  hand-.  Herrera  undoubt- 
edly ousted  Cabrera  bj  foroi  i  -<n  tin 
•pioie  on.  dispatch,  "  I  In  lost  of  life  an 
the  combatants  in  tin  fighting  was  not 
heavy,  considering  th<  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion used."  And  since  Presidenl  Wilson 
is  on  record  against  the  recognition  of  Latin- 
American  government*:  established  by  fore<  . 
thi-  principle  i-  at  stak<  in  hi-  attitude 
toward  tin  new  regime  in  Guatemala. 
Furthermore,  official  Washington  might  n<<i 
be  altogether  phased  \  ith  the  tall  of  a  ml.  r 
who,  according  to  the  New  York  Globe's 
correspondent    at    tin    capital,    had   always 

"enjoyed    tin    backing  of   ih.     United    Si 

Government,"    and    who    had    in    general 
fa\  ored American  policies  in  ( 'entral  America. 

Moreover,  the  anti-Cabrera  movement  •- 
said  to  be  compo  ed  largely  of  elements 
hostih  to  United  States  influence  in  that 
part  of  th<  continent.  Hut  against  tins, 
reason-  for  withholding  recognition  is  the 
fact  which  loom-  large  in  many  editorial 
mind-,  that  Cabrera,  "the  last  of  the  famous 
Latin  -  American  dictator.-,"  typified  the 
worst  kind  of  Latin-American  political  ad- 
venturer, and  \\a-  a  foe  of  all  American 
political  ideals,  and  these  editors  are  confident  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  glad  to  see  him  go.     To  quote  the  writer  in 

"Cabrera  ha-  been  an  evil  influence  in  Central  America 
since  he  (ana-  into  power,     lb   ha-  represented,  a-  Diaz  did  in 
Mexico,   military  force.     To  some  extent,  it   i-  true,  thi-  I. 
term  of   arbitrary  authority   was  useful   for  hi-  own  country. 
Internal  improvements  were  constructive.     It  i-  -aid  that  educa- 
tion and  public  works  were  advanced  in  a  praiseworthy  mam 
Hut  there  was  no  freedom  of  thought  <>r  <  xpression  in  Guatemala., 
unhs-  i  he  i  ho  ught  or  expression  was  favorable  to  ( 'abrera.     And 
all  of  the  other  little  Central   American  republics  stood  in  :• 
of  his  armj  ami  his  sinister  ambition." 

The  queerest  feature  of  Cabrera'-  fall,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  "  is  that  up  to  the  verj  end.it  would  seem,  this  man,  « 
was  deiiounei  d  by   his  ow  n  people  as  a  Moody  and  rut  h)<  --  1\  ra 
enjoyed  the  backing  of  the  United  States  Go vernmi  id, 

"The  wholi   Cabrera  episode  probably  will  go  down  in  hi* 
as  a  rather  unsa von  interlude  in  our  diplomacy  in  Lat 
Cabrera  stood  for  everything  which  l*resident  Taft  and  !'■• 
Wilson  professed  not  to  stand  for;  In   n  i  d  iron  u 

much  as  the  Kaiser;  he  laughed  at   the  doetrhv 
ruination;  he  exploited  hi-  country,  it   ha-  been  r-harj 
own  advantage;  h<   believed  in  stark  nriliti  >•;  l*n 

Taft's  Administration  tolerated  him  and  Mr.  WiU  ive  him 

eager  regard  in  return  for  his  gesture  in  declaring  w 
main    and    hi-   truckling   to  our   policj    in    M 
America.     Hi-  fall  i»  a  distinct  feather  in  th< 
Cariati/.a  of  Mexico,  whoa   inv<  hi   was," 
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OF    HIGH    PRICKS  IS  Jl  -I     VHEAD."       NCWS  Bulletin. 

Morris  lor  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


1920,  l»3  tin    New  ^ 


HUNTING     I  III.    PROl  I  I  I  I  li 

Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


WE    A.RE    A    PATIENT    PEOPLE 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

Delaware  handed  a  lemon  to  her  peaches.     Columbia  Record. 

\lhany 


Germany's  place  in  the  sun  seems  to  be  where  the  spots  are 

Journal. 

Michigan    is   the   State   where    Flivvers   boom   and    Booms   flivver. 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

'I'm.  farmer  doesn't  nerd  to  save  daylight.  He  doesn't  waste  any. — ■ 
Grand  Rapids  Herald. 

'I'm  unions  must  first  learn  in  control  themselves  before  they  can  aspire 
to  control  the  world.     Columbia  Record. 

i'..i  \m>  will  in-  wise  if  she  does  not  institute  that  proposed  senate  until 
ii   other  wars  are  over.  -Canton  News. 

Prohibition  will  never  succeed  in  "Wall's,  a  sober  man  couldn't  pos- 
siblj  speak  the  language      New  York  World. 

\  i  wv  requiring  that  all  shoes  be  made  of  leather  might  help  some 
to  relieve  the  paper  shortage. — Columbia  Record. 

\-~  we  understand  it,  the  Miles  do  not  approve  of  the  French  move,  but 
thej   tldnk  it  a  verj  good  thing.— Cftfcaj/o  Tribm 

eral  Wood  says,  "The    American  people  are  as  sound  as  a  nut.'' 
Whaddyamean,  sound  as  a  "nut  Peoria  Transcript. 

i 'i n   says  prohibition  has  made  thieves  "slicker."     Well,  haven't 

the  police  been  similarly   benefited?     Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Parliament  might  reciprocate  the  compliment  bj  passing  a  vote  of 
sympathy   tor  the  down-trodden  Filipinos.     Chicago  Tribune. 

i  took  nature  several  million  years  to  make  a  ton  of  coal,  and  at  present 
prices  nature  ought   lo  feel  fairh    well  repaid        \CW   York    World. 

i  m's  when  high  prices  actuallj   reach  the  peak,  Attorney-General 
Palmer  inaj  be  able  to  roll  'em  down  the  other  side      Canton  News. 

Ilflj    lie  a  question   to  whom  thi'  watch  on  (he  Kliiue  belongs,  but 

i  ranee  points  out  that  she  holds  the  ticket.     Philadelphia  North  American. 

Down  with  the  betrayers  of  the  workers!"  says  the  hand-bill  issued  bj 
the  Communist  party.  \  good  example  of  self-condemnation.-  New  York 
Sun. 

'I'm  plan  for  saving  daylight  makes  hut  indifferent  progress  in  its 
present  state  <>f  mind  the  public  is  disinclined  to  save  anything      Chii 

l /!!■ 

lis  not  be  I""  active  about  establishing  communication  with  Mars 
They  might  be  desirous  of  floating  a  loan  with  us,  Nasheille  Southern 
Lumberman. 

Mans   of  the  Manhattan  baseball  fans  can  not   understand  why  thej 

should  have  to  pay  an  amusement   ta\  at   (he  game  when  the  (•iants  lose 
\        Yorl    S 

'I'm:  man  who  w  riles  a  length)  article  to  show  how  beer  saved  the  Briton 
has  not    finished  his  job  until  lie  u-oes  ahead  and   tells  lis  how    it   didn  t    save 

thoi 


Ii  doesn't  take  nine  bailors  lo  break  a  man. — Detroit  Journal. 
B.  V.  1).  should  stand  this  spring  for  He  verj    Deliberate      \/ 
Lodge  Index. 

HOOVER  and   Edwards  might   run  on  a  "Food  and  l)rink"  platfo 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  anj   profiteers  should    slip  into  heaven    good-bj    to    them    • 
gold! — Atlanta  Constitution. 

I'm.  Germans  ought   to  have  known  that   Schrecklichkcit   would 
home  to  roost.     New  )'"'■    World. 

Mi  '  ii  of  England's  trouble  has  been  dui  .  perhaps,  to  having  a  dub  > 

Dublin  (  !as1  le       (  'olumbia  It'  c<<rd. 

\ei\m.\  i  i.i    a    Hun  convinced  against    his   will   is  ,,f  the  same  ■■ 
si  ill      Philadelphia  North  American. 

in  UA  boards  are  like  figures.      Thej   don't  lie.  hut   a  lol  of  lyiug 
done  with  them.    -  M  inm  n\> 

'I'm.  Guatemalan  revolution  was  .,  quick  success   showing  that  pr 
makes  perfect.     Litth  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

[i   Debs  is  elected,  that  West  Virginia  Jailer  ought  to  be  pretty  closi 
Administration.     Littlt  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat. 

Critics  of  General  Wood's  campaign  fund  should  remember  In 
predated  tin  dollar  is  nowadays,     Columbia  /»■. . 

Is  a  waj  »i   .an  i  blame  those  German  generals  slatod  for  ti 
wanting  to  face  an)  more  Allied  charges.     Manila  Bulletin. 

Tm.  hopes  of  the  democracy  seem  divided  bet  ween  a  third  cup  of 
a  flagon  of  grape-juice,  and  a  mug  of  beer      Columbia  Record. 

'Economi  Is  the  onlj  waj  bo  avert  a  national  financial  crisis."     i 

cas,     were  afraid  the  jig  is  up.     Charleston  News  and  Observer. 

Ml  \u  ( i  ma\   assume  that   we  are  si  ill  100  proud  to  fight,  but  dll 

last  three  years  we  have  learned  some  humility.     Columbia  Ro 

BRl  vn    says   i  li<    saloon    is  dead     but    if  we  can   judge   from   the    i ■■ 

of  wet  literature  put  out  it  yet  speaketh      Philadelphia  North  Ann: 

A\m  in  i;  unmistakable  sign  of  t  ue  times  js  i  hat  silk  shirts  and  otiija  I 
are  "up"  and  Libert)   bonds  are  "down.        Litth   H"Ck  Arkansas  />■  i 

1  r  is  a  question  who  worries  the  most  these  days,  the  campaign 
ger  w  i  l  hunt  sufficient  funds  or  the  one  with  more  than  enough.       Wash 
ii  raid. 

vi  pposi    this  countrj   were  c\ er  to  elect  a  President  who  would  folk  * 
all  the  advice  o1  tlii    newspapers      Wouldn't   we  have  a  Government" 
;(on  Post. 

\\  i  don't  know  what  thej  put  into  those  boot-leg  cocktails,  but  wenotio 

tin'  price  ..i  gasoline  has  nearlj  doubled  since  thej  started  to  make  'en 
\    i    York   World. 

s\\|s,.\    wasn't    so   unfortunate     after  all        Delilah   let    him   sleep  win!' 
cas  cutting  his  hair  and  didn't  trj    to  sell  him  everything  in  tin 
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GERMAN    MILITARISTS   TRYING   TO   REGAIN   POWER 


UNLESS  GERMAN  MILITARISM  is  DESTROYED 
Central  Europe  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  chaos,  say 
dispassionate  non-German  observers  in  Germany,  who 
ridicule  (he  exaggerated  opinions  held  by  outsiders  aboul  the 
German  Communist  movement.  There  is  no  Communist 
movement  of  any  consequence,  we  are  assured  by  the  democratic 
German  press  and  by  military  and  diplomatic  informants  of  the 
Allied  nations,  but  there  is  "a  red-hot,  unquenchable  anti- 
militarist  movement  not  confined  to  any  one  class  or  political 
creed."  German  militarism  is  cornered  ami  is  desperate  and 
dangerous,  it  is  averred,  and  "in  this 
final  struggle  democratic  Germany  will 
need  all  the  help  and  sympathy  the 
Western  democracies  can  give."  Alt  ho 
the  P]bert  Government  succeeded  in 
administering  a  knockout  to  the  Ivapp 
revolution  bjr  a  general  strike,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Marine  Brigade 
and  the  Baltic  troops,  mainstays  of 
General  Liittwitz's  forces,  are  in  the 
armed  camp  of  Doberitz,  which  is  only 
a  short  march  from  the  city  of  Berlin, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  be  demobilized. 
Meanwhile  loyal  administration  news- 
papers like  the  Berlin  Vorwdrla  arc 
shouting  the  necessity  that  Ludendorff, 
the  archmilitarist  conspirator  and  his 
associates  be  promptly  and  properly 
punished,  for  "the  least  sign  of  weakness 
will  only  give  these  criminal  militarists 
new  courage."  A  quasi-official  French 
opinion  of  the  German  situation  is  af- 
forded by  the  London  Morning  Post, 
which  quotes  an  "eminent"  unnamed 
French  diplomatist,  a  confidant  of  Mr. 
Jules  Cambon,  former  French  Am- 
bassador in  Berlin,  as  saying  that  "there 
will  be  for  some  time  to  come  a  con- 
tinuance of  civil  war  in  Germany." 
According    to    this    informant    we    must 

make  up  our  minds  to  admit  frankly  that  the  sympathy  of  a 
portion  of  the  German  people  at  least  is  "entirely  in  favor  of  a 
restoration  of  die  monarchy  or  of  a  military  dictatorship,  per- 
haps a  combination  of  both."  This  diplomatist  urges  also  that 
one  must  recognize  "it  is  for  the  German  people  themselves  to 
decide  their  own  future,"  and  that  the  struggle  between  the 
democratic  and  the  autocratic  forces  in  Germany  concerns  out- 
siders "only  in  so  far  as  their  own  interests  ana  the  peace  of  the 
world  are  affected."  If  von  Kapp  had  succeeded  in  his  week-end 
revolution,  this  French  diplomatist  goes  on  to  say,  it  would  Inn  e 
meant  the  t  riurnph  of  the  militarist  agitators,  and  especially  of  the 
Prussian  element  in  Germany,  with  all  that  this  would  imply  in 
the  renewal  of  the  unrest,  threats,  and  provocations  continuously 
experienced  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.     Moreover: 

"It  would  also  have  meant  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
monarchical  power,  tin-  completion  of  dangerously  powerful 
military  preparations,  constant  maneuvering  to  escape  the  ful- 
filment of  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  grave  menace  of  a  fresh  war. 

'  Ebert,  in  ordering  a  general  strike  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bating the  Berlin  militarists,  set  in  motion  \  er\    dangerous,  and 


to  a  great  extent  uncontrollable,  forces.  In  calling  to  l'i-  aid 
the  revolutionary  elements  be  i-  playing  with  edged  tool-.  Jf 
the  Spartacisl  force-  prove  stronger  than  tin  militarii 
their  success  will  cause  -<  rioue  social  trouble*  and  a  large  amount 
of  unrest  in  many  other  countries.  The  elements  of  disorder 
throughout    the   world,   encouraged   and  fthened 

vicfon,  of  their  German  brethren,  will  take  'h<  lit  Id  again  im- 
mediately.    In  whatever  way  tin    present  struggle  in  Genu 

may  be  settled,  therefore    ii   will  mean  for  thl    Alli«  -  an  a^'raNa- 
tion  and  increase  of  their  present  troubles  and  difficulties." 

When  asked  whether  he  thought  a  return  of  th<   Hohenzollerni 
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The  German  Imperial  flag  flown  as  the  Standard  <>f  the  Kapp  revolt  in  Berlin. 


possible,  this  Paris  diplomatist  told  the  Morning  Pott' a  repre- 
sentative that  their  return  is  "highly  possible  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  where  the  population  has  remained  faithful  to  the  ohi 
dynast;  an^  ,m'  old  form  of  government."  The  south  of 
Germany,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  inclined  to  favor  "a  d\ 
Gratis  form  of  government."     This  may  suggest   :<■  Bom<    that 

there  will  be  a  separation  between   the  north  and  smith 

many.     Such  a  possibility  is  out  of  the  question,  according 

thi>  Paris  diplomatist,  who  is  quoted  a-  -a\  ing  that  — 

"Such  an  event   will  never  take  place.     The  union   I 
northern  and  southern  Germany  is  much  strong,  r  [to  uin 

it    has    e\er    been.     Before    the    first     German    revolutii 
various  states  of  the  south  had  governments  and  institut 
of    their  own   which    appeared   to   b<    possest    ":    considerable 
individual   power.     When    the   revolution   bn>k(    out,    1 
all  these  institutions  Buddenly  collapsed  and  :.  -with- 

out    the    slightest     resistance.      Tin-    tact     proved    that     thi 

of  the  Deutsohesreioh  was  an  indisputable  tact.'- 

The  clue  to  everything  that   is  happening  it 
cording  to  an  unnamed   Ent<  B«  rlin 
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correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  that,  "the  German 
Armj  lias  become  impossible."  No  one  in  the  German  capital 
will  contest  this  statement,  we  are  told,  sa\e  the  more  fanatical 
members  of  the  Right   parties.     The  same  thing  might  be  pul 
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DON'T    BE    UNREASONABLE! 

"You  mustn'1  expert  me  to  change  my  spots  too  quickly." 

— The  World  (London). 

differently  by  different  people,  according  to  the  Guardian's 
correspondent,  who  writes: 

"A  German  democrat  would  say:  'The  army  is  altogether  or 
too  predominantly  pretorian  in  spirit.'  A  Socialist  would  say: 
'The  officer  class  are  all  of  a  piece.  One  general  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  another,  (ieneral  Liittwitz's  ideology  is 
not  confined  to  Doberitz,  [but  is  shared  more  or  less  by  every 
one  in  epaulettes.'  An  outside  observer  might  add:  'Germany 
at  lasl  is  having  resolution.  She  is  now  passing  through  the 
lirst  slage,  thai  of  ridding  herself  of  militarism.' 

"Bui  it  is  a  very  difficult  stage.  The  Marine  Brigade  and 
the  Baltic  troops  are  al  last  rounded  up  again  in  Doberitz  camp, 

but  Doberitz  is  only  a  short  march  from  the  city,  the  troops 
are  not  disarmed,  and  do  not  want  to  be  demobilized.  Are 
they  to  be  disarmed'.'  The  garrison  in  Berlin,  as  last  week 
showed,  can  not  be  relied  upon,  not  even  the  Sicherheitswehr. 
Officers  havi  casti  sympathy  with  Doberitz  officers,  the  men  a 
feeling  of  trade-union  solidarity  with  their  comrades.  How, 
again,  are  tin  real  military  conspirators  to  be  punished.'  Luden- 
dorff  carries  the  chief  guilt.  Thanks  to  Noske's  blind  indiffer- 
ence, or 'worse,  lie  has  been  allowed  during  the  last  twelve 
months  to  debauch  the  whole  army." 

A     to  the  charge  that   the  workers  in  any  part  of  C.ennany  are 
bowing   themselves    Bolshevik,    this   informant    sa\s   it    is  based 
on  "an  entire  ;mil  gri,\  mi-  mi -com,  pi  ion,"  and  he  tells  US  that 

"There   is    no   Communistic    movement    in   Germany    worth 

speaking   of.      The    Independent    Socialists    \in     much    resemble 

the  British  Independent  Labor  party;  the  Majoritj  Socialists 
■av>-  moderate,  sober,  patriotic  workers,  very  often  almost 
reactionary,  like  Victor  Fisher,  <>t'  the  British  Workers'  League: 
tlie  Democrats  are  workers  like  our  Liberals;  the  Christian 
Socialists  are  work  mething  like  tin    Catholic  workers  in 

Preston. 

"The  militari  tp  was  by   no  means    confined  to  Berlin. 

h  hook  tlie  whole  edifice  of  the  -late,  and  as  the  inevitable  ami 
healthy   consequence    the    workers   in    man}    industrial    centers 

took  char f  affairs  in   i  he  chaos.     In   practise   this  control 

means  -imply  workmen's  guard,  and  a  sorl  of  loose  supervision 


of  municipal  administration.     To  call  such  a  control  a  Soviet 
Republic  is  sheer  non-en-, .' 

The  Berlin  Freiheit  obsers,  s: 

"Reports  of  Soviet  rule  in  the  Ruhr  district  are  .-heir  vilifica- 
tion of  the  workers  and  perversion  of  public  opinion.  True, 
most  of  the  towns  in  the  Ruhr  Valley  have  Workers'  Com- 
mittees formed  of  workers  from  all  parties  from  the  Center  to 
the  Communists.  These  committees  look  after  peace  and  order 
in  the  towns.  The  old  officials  continue  in  office  as  before,  tho, 
of  course,  under  the  supervision  of  the  committees.  A  work- 
man stands  beside  the  Burgomaster's  secretary  as  he  w rite- 
Orders  about  street-scavenging  and  the  local  waterworks 
hardly  transform  a  town  into  ;>  'Soviet  Republic." 

The  Frankfurter  Z-itiui<i  declares  that  the  greatest  danger 
"lies  in  overestimating  tin  danger  from  the  Left,"  and  we  an 
told  that  this  is  the'  idea  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  which  is  seriously 
engaged  upon  a  scheme  for  enrolling  trade-unionists  iu  a  new 
militia  to  act  as  a  guaranty  against  the  "pretorian  guard  that 
the  Reichswehr  has  proved  itself  to  be."  The  Guardian's 
correspondent  continue- : 

"The  reason  wh\  only  trade-unionists  are  to  be  enrolled  i- 
that,  as  events  have  shown,  other  volunteers  are  too  likely  to 
consist  of  monarchist  students  and  similar  elements.  London 
and  Paris  must  prepare  themselves  for  a  revision  of  the  treat} 
which  will  enable-  Germany  to  substitute  either  a  Swiss  militia 
or,  preferably,  a  civilian  volunteer  army  of  restricted  numbers 
and  equipment  resembling  our  Territorials.  The  existing 
Reichswehr,  Sicherheitswehr,  and  Einwohnerwehr,  all  illegal 
either  in  strength  or  form  under  the  Peace  Treaty,  must  be 
dissolved." 

As  gaged  by  some  observers  the  effect  of  the  Kapp  militarist 
stroke  has  been  to  create  antimilitarist  sentiment  so  strong 
throughout  Germain  that  "the  soldier  is  hated  now  simply 
as  being  a  soldier."  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  far  removed  in 
point  of  view  from  the  Socialist   Vorw&rtts,  joins  in  the  demand 


THE    COUNTER-REVOLUTION     IN    GERMAN"! 
Militarism's  resurrection. 

— ]>    \  otcnl  aki  i  I  Amsterdam  . 

for  punishment  of  the  militarist  leader-  and  will  not  be  beguiled 
b\  anti-Bolshevik  chatter.  VorwOrts  urges  the  use  of  'iron 
energy"  in  the  disposal  of  the  militarist  leaders  and  issues 
the  warning  that  "the  leasl  sign  of  weakness  will  only  give  these 
criminal  militarist  elements  new  courage." 
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AUSTRIAN   STATE  CONTROL  A  FAILURE 

THE  IDEA  thai  Austria's  present  misery  is  due  to  the 
Peace  Treaty  or  to  the  hostility  of  the  surrounding  Btatea 
is  utterly  wrong,  according  to  a  well-known  Austrian 
industrialist,  H err  Julius  Meinl,  who  avers  that  if  trade  harriers 
against  Austria  have  been  set  up  by  the  surrounding  states, 
especially  by  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia,  the  explanation 
niiisi  be  sought  in  the  failure  of  state  control.  Long  before  the 
military  breakdown  in  1918,  he  tells  us  in  the  London  Times, 
the  different  countries  of  the  old  Austria,  which  Dover  had  a 
strong  central  government ,  began  to  close  t  beir  frontiers,  not  only 
against  Vienna,  lint  against  one  another.      HeiT  Meinl  proceeds: 

"Government  control  is  one  form  of  militarism  il  is  mili- 
tarism translated  into  economic  life;  in  fact,  militarism  and 
economics  are  a  contradiction  in  terms— militarism  does  not 
know  that  modern  economic  life  depends  upon  the  maximum 
efforts  of  all  individuals  in  the  economic  Meld.  Militarism 
believes  that  the  same  result  can  be  brought  about  by  forcing 
all  individuals  lo  work  as  hard  as  possible,  by  a  son  of  economic 
conscription,  as  established  in  Russia,  with  what  results  we  shall 

soon  see. 

"The  idea  of  keeping  up  production  at  the  former  rate,  or 
even  increasing  it,  by  force  is  utterly  wrong.  The  millions  of 
individuals  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  economic  life  «  ill  work 
to  the  utmost  of  their  powers  only  if  a  great  stimulus  it  held 
out  to  them.  They  inusi  not  be  driven  to  work,  but  they  must 
ha\e  a  personal  interest  in  it. 

"If  any  government  succeeds  (like  that  of  Russia)  in  fixing 
prices  for  everything,  all  economic  life  will  come  to  a  standstill, 
as  it  did  in  Russia.  The  suffering  in  the  Russian  towns  is  no! 
the  result  of  bad  harvests,  but  the  result  of  government  control, 
which,  under  the  revolutionary  regime,  has  been  carried  out  much 
more  drastically  and  brutally  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world." 

What   has    been    experienced   in    Hungary   in   the   Bolshevik 

regime  is  going  on  in  Austria,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Succession 
States,  we  are  told,  alfho  "in  a  milder  form  and  not  so  rapidly 
as  in  Hungary."  In  all  the  Succession  States  formed  from  the 
old  Austria,  government  control  is  still  kept  up  over  most  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  the  luxuries  as  well.  It  was  started  in 
1914  "after  the  Prussian  example,"  and  as  a  natural  COnseoJuence 
of  this  control  the  frontiers  of  old  Austria  had  to  be  closed 
because  "one  can  not  exercise  control  in  a  country  without 
(losing  the  door  hermetically."  The  consequence  of  govern- 
ment control  in  191")  was  that  the  peasants  would  not  part  with 
their  produce,  the  Government  getting  perhaps  30  per  cent,  of 
what  fchey  should  have  got  according  lo  prewar  statistics.  The 
next  year  they  got  even  less,  and,  in  the  end,  they  got  nothing 
■•il  all  except  what  was  produced  by  the  big  landed  proprietors, 
who  were  not,  like  the  peasants,  in  a  position  to  hide  their 
produce,      llerr  Meinl  goes  on  to  say  that: 

"The  difference  between  the  true  market  price  and  the  price 
fixt  by  the  Government  became  greater  as  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Austria  became  worse  and  the  Central  (io\  eminent 
became  weaker.  The  further  consequence  was  ihat  not  even 
the  towns  in  agricultural  districts  with  a  large  surplus  got  what 
they  wanted  from  the  peasants,  because  nobody  was  allowed 
l<i  buj  direct  from  the  peasants;  thev  had  to  get  things  through 
the  authorities,  and  everybody  who  sold,  or  even  bought,  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  maximum  price  was  punished. 

Now,  when  the  local  or  provincial  authorities  saw  that  thev 
could  not  even  gel  enough  from  their  own  people,  thev  gradu- 
ally dosed  the  frontiers  of  the  provinces,  and  so  it  happened 
that  not  Only  Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Croatia,  etc.,  closed 
their  frontiers,  but  also  the  provinces  which  are  a  part  of  the 
present  Austrian  Republic  -Upper  Austria.  Styria.  and  so  on. 
\t  the  present  moment  there  an1  barriers  not  only  between  the 
Succession  Siates.  but  nearly  the  same  barriers  exist  between 
the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Republic  itself,  and  not  only  that, 
hut  also  between  the  small  districts  between  the  province- 

'"I'hings   have   come    to    such    a    pass    that    PVerj    one   of    the 
Succession  States;  every  province,  every  district,   trie-  to   keep 
within    its    frontiers     everything    thought    necessary     for    their 
0W0    people.      Exports    or    imports    are    only    possible    by     D) 
mission  of  the  Gov  eminent  or  the  local  or  district  authorities." 


Referring  to  tin   complicated  negotiation 
nes.-  i-  subject,  lien   Meinl  describe  aore  or 

than   war    onl;     not      ar  between 
but    war   between    'he   provinces     between    thi    districts,   and 
between    the    -o<ial   democratic   municipalities   in   I 

and   the  res1    of  the  population.         A-   i-   tie    ease   with  the  ordi- 
nary   kind  of  war,  thi    soldiers,  or,  "L  militar 
who  carry  it  on,"  look   upon  n   a-  a   natural  -'ait.  and  mon 
especially  so  as  il  is  their  object  and  they  make  a  living  out  of  it. 
Naturally,  therefore,  none  of  the  official*  in  tic    - 
will  ever  say  a  word  about  il..              rietionti  ion 
complicated  the  system  grows    thi    more 
-ary,  ami  the  tnon  officials  employed  in  order  to  ■ 
negotiations  and  travel  from  one  place  to  another,  and  -•■  on. 

Herr  Meinl  -ug^est-  I  hat  : 

"The  abolition  of  tic    barrier    on   tin    frontier, 
lishmenl  of  free  traffic  between  the  countries,  the  r<  -'ai  ting  ..i 
individual  activities  alone  can  help  the*    coiinlrii  ime 

the  present  calamity . 

"On   the  other  hand,  if  this  war  L'oi  -  on  for    OIUI    lime  lol  | 
next  winter  will  l»    even    mon     ■  •  i- ■  1 1 •  I •     than    tin     past   ••■ 
only   will   the  Austrian   population   in   flu    town     i» 
death,   bin   al-o   the  different    people  of   the  Succession 
because  government    control    in   all    these    coun  i  •      closes    the 

frontiers   not    onlv    of    the    states,    but    of    the   district*   al-o.    'hu- 
.-larv  ing  the  tow  us." 


COLLAPSE    OF   BRITAIN'S    MIDDLE    CLASS 

THE  RISE  IN  PRICES  following  the  period  of  th<   Black 
Death  in  medieval  Europe   broke  up  the  civilization  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  tin    rise  of  prices  to-day,  unpar- 
alleled  in   tin    world's   history,      seems  likely   to   break   up  the 
civilization  of  the  Middle  Class"  in  England.      It  continues  in- 
exorably after  the  war.  altho  the  unfortunates  who  suffer  from 
it  confidently  believed  that  when  the  fighting  had  ceased  prie.  - 
would  fall.      It   mulcts  the  middle  class  to  such  an  extent  a- 
make  even  government  taxation  appear  -mall  beside  it.  and 
any  government   indeed   had  attempted,  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, before  the  war.  to  extract   the  difference  of  1920  price? 
from  those  of  p.t)  1  out  of  the  pockets  of  i h«  consumer,  it  could 
have   done    it    onlv     bj     revolution    and    actual    lighting   in    the 
streets."      Thus     remark-     an     eminent     British      publicist,     W.< 
Right   lion.  C.  K.  G.  Masterman,  in   Th<   New   World  (London  . 
who  tells  us  that   the  middle  class  ura/.e  on  thi<  terrible  incn 
in  prices  with  a  rising  despair.     They  can  do  nothing  u,  n  im-dy 
it  and  "feel  like  rats  caught   111  a  trap."      When  the-,   can,  U 
demand   higher  salaries  and   receive  occasional   increases  and 
bonuses,  but  these  increases  go  onlj  a  very  -mall  way 

meeting  the  -train  laid  upon  them,  with  the  result   thfl 

'Their  onl>  alternative  is  to 'do  without.'     Th< 
ing  up  their  belts  to  fa.-,    a   semistarvation  of  lh»  ir  standard  of 
lib.     Thev    .-an   not    make  their  grievances   manifest,  i 
have  no  direct  represent*!  iv<  -  or  organic  d  public  opinion.      I 
w  nte  letter-  lo  i  heir  papers  describing  their  miserabli 
Rut  no  one  take-  much  notice  •■!    thi    'new    poor.'      All  thi 
tion  of  their  standard  of  l>ehav  lor  i>  against  adopting  t he  e 
of  tin'  am/an  and  laborer,  which  thev  regard  a-  essentially  uii- 
genteel     the  agitation,   the   public   meeting,   lh»    complaint    in 
public,  the  strike-     On»   of  tin   strongest  elements  in  their  el 
acter  was  a  harmless  vanitj  of  display.     Thev  liked  to  n    •■ 
appearance  of  possessing  a  little  mon    wealth  (ha 
T!ie>    would  -end  their  children  to  a  liltli 
Thev  would  pay    rent    for  a   little    loo  expensive    hoi 
spent    a    little    too    much    on    link  and    ph. 

The  appearaiK  e  o(  pov  eit  v  .  ..r  .  \  en  .,i 
almost   as  a  crime.'    And  now    thai    tin    pover 
not  be  concealed;  thej   are  -till  parti}   l>ound  b>   that  trad 

of  reticence.       Thev   -larv.    in  sileu 

Bed  so  to  do      Thev  an   fat   I 

man    by     llle   linineli-e    lliel ■.  a-e-..| 

standard  which  involved  a  tnopel oomph  e'a     ki 

or   daily  .  repair    .   Pa  '     spj  in    OHM 
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house  room  and  a  servant;   they  spent  much,  above  all,  on  their 

children's  education.     But  clothes  and  boots  are  at  prohibitive 

prices.     They  can  not  move  to  cheaper  houses  because  there  are 

none  attainable.     They  have  had  to  givo  up  servants  for  two 

good  reasons:    they  have  no  money  to  pay  them,  and  there  ar< 

no  servants  to  be  had.     They  have  to  pay  for  the  increasing 

of  their  children's  schools  by  further  limitations  on  their 

own  necessities  and  pleasures,  and  by  spending  what  little  money 

they  had  accumulated  for  old  age.     And  these  little  accumula- 

n. us,   having  been  mostly   placed  in   'safe'   securities  of  fixt 

3t,  are  now  found  to  be  worth  only,  perhaps,  two-thirds 

of  their  former  values.     They  have  been  very  patient,  but  their 

pa  ienee  is  w^ell-nigh  exhausted.     Whenever  an  opportunity  is 

■  !i  to  them  of  expressing  an  opinion,  they  vote  against  the 


QUARTER  DAY'9  DELUGE. 
Hapless  plight  of  Britain's  middle  class. 

— Daily  Express  (London). 

Government.  They  spend  their  leisure  in  cursing  the  working- 
man  and  cursing  the  profiteer." 

These  indignities  and  discomforts  the  middle  class  experiences 
in  the  midst  of  a  society  whose  members  above  and  below  them 
are  rejoicing  in  unprecedented  fortune,  and  Mr.  Masterman 
points  out  that  the  workingman  whom  they  formerlj  despised 
has  passed  over  their  heads  and  "taken  tin  second  place  in  the 
economic  scale  of  income. *'  Willi  his  political  pressure  on  the 
oik  hand  and  the  power  of  his  trade-unions  on  the  other,  to 
squeeze  great  concessions  from  government  or  private  employ*  r, 

he  has  been  able  "in  son ases  to  keep  up  with,  in  other  pis 

to  surpass,  in  actual,  real  wages,  the  rising  standard  of  prices." 
He  is  thus  not.  only  gett  ins.1;  more  actual  momy  income  than  the 
middle-class  worker,  hut  i<  getting  this  actual  moiny  income 
unaccompanied  by  a  n>  compulsory  increase  in  his  owi  ized 

standard  of  comfort.     Mr.  rmau  proceeds: 

"He  will  still  live  in  his  same  little  cottage  in  the  artizan 
quarters  of  the  town,  lie  will  still  send  his  children  to  the  free 
schools.      He  has  not  yel   I'd'  any  desire  to  transfer  his  standard 

into  the  standard  of  the  class  Pormerlj  abo\  e  him :  to  dress  up  to 
u  hurban  standards,  to  indulge  in  the  suburban  pleasures,  to  emu- 
Late  the  suburban  display.  The  ambition  of  his  wife  ami  daugh- 
ters sometimes  runs  to  pianos,  furs,  cheap  jewelry,  expensive  hats 
and  dresses.     His  growing  sons  are  buying  books  on  socialism 


and  technical  trade  guides.  His  children  flock  to  the  'pictures.' 
Rut  these  tasti  -  can  lie  gratified  within  the  limitations  of  his 
own  modest  ideal  of  comfort.  While  the  middle  class  is  thus 
falling  from  a  condition  of  expenditure  which  they  had  thought 
lire  into  a  poverty  which  must  ultimately  drive  them  to  ac- 
ceptance  of  conditions  of  life  which  they  hoped  to  have  escaped 
from  forev.  artizan  is  found  with    an    increasing  income 

so  much  beyond  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  that  he 
is  in  cases  actually  limiting  his  output  because  he  has  no  inci  n- 
tive  to  earn  additional  money.  Here,  then,  is  a  complete  and 
startling  transformation  of  values;  not  slowly  changing  from 
one  to  another,  but  suddenly  and  almost  brutally  forced  upon 
the  life  of  millions  by  ca  ises  altogether  outside  their  own  con- 
trol. They  work  as  hard,  their  desires  are  as  modest,  their 
tempers  are  as  docile,  their  wish  to  please  their  employer  is  as 
great  as  before  the  war.  They  have  not  suddenly  become, 
through  the  war,  haughty  and  restless,  or  any  less  efficient  from 
defacement  of  intelligence  ,or  character,  than  they  were  the 
years  ago.  But  misfortune  ha-  come  upon  them  as  if  deflected 
by  unknown  malignant  powers,  like  the  four  winds,  which,  in 
conformity  with  the  request  of  Satan,  destroyed  the  prosperity 
of  the  blameless  patriarch  Job." 

So  complete  is  the  upset  in  the  very  structure  of  society  that 
now  the  municipality  pays  it-  scavengers  and  street-cleaners 
substantially  higher  salaries  than  it  pays  to  it-  elementary 
school-teachers;  and  Mr.  Masterman  assures  us  thai  no  un- 
skilled trade-unionist  would  be  allowed  for  a  day  to  accept 
"the  salary  of  an  average  clergyman  or  insurance  agent."  In 
the  great  newspaper  offices  "the  linotype  compositor  who  prit 
the  paper  can  afford  to  despise  the  income  of  the  journalisl  who 

writes  the  paper.         The  general  decrease  in   the  real   ineOD 

the  middle  class  has  been  accompanied  by  such  a  complete  sub- 
stitution of  another  class  as  to  make  the  double  indignity  even 
harder  to  endure.      We  read    then: 

"Certainly    the  central  power   in   Britain   to-day,   which    for 
many  years  was  lodged  in  the  middle  class,  has  now  passed  into 
those  greal  combinations   of   well-fed,  well-paid   artizans   who 
-t  raddle  right  across  the  way,  and  dictate  terms  alike  to  em- 
ployers and  governments.     The  Triple  Alliance  of  Coal-Miners, 
Transport-Workers,  and  Railwaymen  represents  the  most  formi- 
dable Imperium  in  Imperio  which  has  ever  confronted  the  au- 
thority of  any  modern  state.     Before  such  an  organization, 
cure  in  its  monopoly  of  service  essential  to  the  whole  community 
becoming  conscious  of  its  power  and  desiring  like  a  young  lion 
to  test  its  strength,  the  protest,  of  the  middle  class  at  the  in- 
equality and  injustice  of  their  condition  appears  but  as  the  bl 
ing  of  a  sheep. 

"But  altho  we  may  quite  probably  see  whole  sections  of  the 
middle  class — especially  the  underpaid  clerks  of  advancing  . 
— throw  up  the  sponge  and  go  under,  the  fighting  spirit,  still 
remains  among  some.  For  then'  will  soon  be  offered  to  them 
the  great  adventure  of  all  the  world.  New  continents  beyond 
the  sea,  with  boundless  resources  and  a  deficiency  to  make  good 
the  five  years'  prohibited  immigration,  will  be  presenting  the 
iii.i-i  attractive  terms  to  would-be  settlers.  Many  of  their 
governments  have  special  schemes  of  free  grants  of  land  and 
instruction,  with  free  passage,  to  any  who  have  fought  for  the 
Allies  in  the  Greal  War.  In  the  older  days  migration  offered 
to  the  middle  class  something  of  the  terror  of  the  unknown. 
They  had  had  a  sheltered  life  passing  from  day  school  to  office, 
rooted  in  a  sheltered  suburban  home.  To-day  they  have  si 
strange  doings  abroad,  have  sailed  already  over  half  the  world. 
have  been  toughened  and  hardened  by  a  rough  school  of  suffering 
and  discomfort.  They  are  not  going  to  remain  working  for  mean 
wages  at   incredible  prices,  the  sport  of  the  artizan  and  the  slave 

of  the  profiteer.     When  the  door  is  opened  they  will  go,  and  do 

liars  w  ill  confine  them 

"The  middle  class.  b\  agitation,  organization,  and  withholding 
of  services,  might  oonceivablj  reestablish  their  position  again 
with  higher  salaries  adequate  to  the  higher  level  of  prices.  But 
this  could  only  come  as  the  work  of  \  cars  of  upheaval  and  much 
trouble  and  suffering  in  the  process.  It  appears  more  likely 
that  the  adventurous  (and  especially  those  with  war-experience) 
will  find  their  salvation  in  migration;  that  the  majority  of  the 
remainder  will  obtain  financial  equilibrium  by  diminution  in 
demand,  especially  in  the  expensive  business  of  child-produc- 
tion: and  that  whol,  sections  of  sedentary  occupations  will 
left  to  women,  to  the  physically  unfit,  aud  to  those  lacking  in 
the  energy  and  capacity  required  for  success  in  the  skilled  trad. 
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A  PERIL  TO    SOUTH  AMERICA'S    PEACE 

THANKS  TO  THE  GOOD  OFFICES  of  American  and 
Brazilian  diplomacy  the  '"grave  incident"  provoked  by 
the  anti-Peruvian  street  riot  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  has 
been  smoothed  over;  but  the  old  question  which  caused  it 
still  remains  a  peril  to  South  America's  peace.  In  fact,  the 
cause  of  the  anti-Peruvian  demonstrations  involves  a  matter 
that  must  be  brought  before  the  League  of  Nations  immediately, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  foreign  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Tempt, 
a  In*  says  this  curious  triangular  dispute  between  Peru,  Bolivia. 
and  Chile  lias  grown  continuously  more  acute  since  the  war  of 
1879-1883.  To  begin  with,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  which  were  allied 
against  Chile  in  this  war,  are  now  opposed  to  each  other,  -o  -hat 
their  conqueror,  who  occupies  their  losi  provinces,  is 
enabled  to  strengthen  his  claims  and  solidify  his  vic- 
tory because  of  the  division  be1  ween  bis  former  enemies, 
Since  defeat  and  dismemberment,  we  are  told,  Peru  has 
never  got  on  smoothly  with  her  conqueror.  Diplomatic 
relations  of  ;i  precarious  and  intermittent  son  were 
established  alter  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  which  ended  the 
war.  Chile  dictated  the  terms  of  this  treaty  at  Lima, 
capital  of  Peru,  which  was  occupied  by  her  troops. 
Successive  governments  of  Peru  have  sought  to  recover 
the  provinces  of  Arica  and  Tacna,  which,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  remained  in  provisional  posses- 
sion of  Chile  against  the  time  thai  their  final  allot  meni 
should    be  decided  by  a  plebiscite.      This   plebiscite 

was  to  have  been  taken  ten  years  alter  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty,  but  it  has  never  been  taken  because  it 
has  been  impossible  for  the  countries  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  form  and  manner  of  its  execution.  What 
is  more,  tho  "Chilefication"  of  these  provinces  of  Arica 
and  Tacna  never  seemed  to  offer  Peru  any  suri  ty. 
During  all  this  time  the  Peruvians  have  kept  urging 
their  claims  for  their  "captive  provinces."  Of  Bolivia 
the  Temps  correspondent  writes  that — 

"After  the  defeat  Bolivia  did  not  make  a  peace,  but 
nu  rely  a  truce,  which  was  not  transformed  into  a  def- 
inite peace  until  a  few  years  before  t  he  out  break  of  the 
world-war.  Bolivia  had  lost  her  maritime  province  at 
Ataoama  and  her  port  of  Antofagasta.  Marooned  in- 
land without  access  to  the  Pacific,  and  yielding  her 
ancient  littoral  under  the  compulsion  of  the  victor, 
Bolivia  abandoned  Peru.  She  made  a  composition  with 
ih«  victor  to  obtain  an  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the 
provinces  claimed  by  her  ancient  ally,  where  Chilean 
occupation  had  in  part  already  realized  the  project  of  a  railroad 
from  the  port  of  Arica  to  La  Paz.  This  desire  of  Bolivia  to 
recover  an  ocean  port  is  the  subject  of  a  memorandum  of  her 
former  President,  the  Minister  to  Paris,  Gen.  Ismael  Montes. 
which  is  designed  for  presentation  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  memorandum  makes  clear  the  political,  geographical,  and 
economic  arguments  that  impelled  this  republic  to  seek  access 
through  the  Province  of  Arica  to  the  sea  in  order  that  Bolivia 
naaj  have  full  and  tree  development." 

Peru,  this  informant  explains,  has  never  opposed  the  idea  that 
Bolivia  should  have  a  gateway  to  the  sea,  but  it  does  object 
Strongly  that  it  should  be  sought  at  Peru's  expense,  instead  of 
at  the  territorial  expense  of  Chile,  which"  actually  deprived 
Bolivia  of  a  .maritime  outlet  by  annexing  the  port  of  Antofagasta 
as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war.  "It  was  to  defend  you  against  the 
Chilean  invasion,"  say  the  Peruvians  to  the  Bolivians,  "ili.il 
we  took  up  arms  in  the  war  of  1879  1883  and  that  we  fought  to 
the  very  downfall  of  our  capital  to  make  good  our  given  word. 
To-day  you  are  hand  and  glove  with  our  conqueror  in  order  to 
i'"h  your  ally  of  his  captive  provinces,  vv  hich  he  considers  a-  an 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  whose  Peruvian  patriotism  maj  not  be 
alienated    from    them    at    any    cost.      Why    do    you    not    remain 

muted  with  us  so  we  may   recover  our  lost    provinces P tit 

Peruvians  also  reproach   Chile  for  having   "maliciously   insti- 


gated'   Bolivia  to  quarrel  with  them,  and  thej  aocu 
Montes,  former  President  of  B  >i  being  at  of  Chile, 

and.    in   fact,   the   prime    mover   of   her   present   policy.     'J 
Tempi  correspondent  i  of  opinion  on  thu  policy 

even  in  Bolivia  and  cities  the  La  Paz  Ei  B  ng: 

"Our   unhappy    aim,    which    if    i>;  ly   on  geographical 

grounds,  doe-  not  'end  to  ■>  solution  of  the  problem  of  thi  Pacific, 
for  we  Bolivians  arbitrarily  ranko  of  Chili 

interests  to  combat  'he  Peruvian  cause.     Havinj 
Bolivian    interests,    the    Liberal    party      which    /  -da;     in 

Bolivia     forgets  Peru  in  allow  elf  to  be  blindly   led 

-eduction-  of  Chile.     Thi-  part}  has  failed  to  jee  that  dutj  arid 
honor  called  it  to  the  Bide  of  its  former  ally." 

'I'h u-  ii  is  obvious  that  i  hi-  Pacific  qui  -i  ion  i-  more  complicated 


bfaefc- 


FROM'  ATLAS  AMEO 
SENEKAL  DRAFTING 


sot   Til   AMERICA'S  ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

"  B.v   the  same  right  which  Germany  exercised  when  -in-  annexed  Alaace  and  Lor- 
raine,"  Chileans  themselves  contend    Chile  has  occupied  tin   coast  "f  Bolivia  ami 

Peru,  as  shown  in  the  shaded  section  of  tin-  map. 


than  ever,  observes  the  Tempi  correspondent,  and  that  it  con- 
stitutes an  enduring  menace  to  tin    peace  of  South  Am.  i 
chile   professes  i<>   be   keeping   what    sh,    gained   through   the 
triumph  of  her  arms.     Her  diplomacy  has  successfully   divided 
her   old   adversaries,    and    while    Peru    maintains   her   oompl 
protest  against   tin    non-execution  of  the  Treat;   of  Ancon, 
t  hat  it  may  lapse  into  nullit  J .  Boliv  ia  frankly  discards  it .     Bol 
treats  with  Chile  to  obtain  a  seaport  in  the  Peruvian  provim 
the  possession  of  which  is  subject  i<>  a  plebiscite,  and  therefor. 

may  not   In    bandied  with.      We  lead  then: 

"The  question  raises  nationalist  feeling  in  Peru  to  tin  \< -n- 

I'oiui.    for    the    installation    of    Bolivia    in    Arica    would    rut 
contact     with    her    rich    guano    and    nitrate    prov  in.-.  .    'I':! 
which  wa-  ceded  lo  Chile  anil  which  tin    Peruvians  hi 
ceased  to  hope  ma.v   be  one  daj   regained.      Tic    di 


aUv     Bolivia 


the   settlement    of   the   matter   infuriates    I 


Her  diplomacy  counted  on  u  common  claim  of  t  heir  i 
the  League  of  Nations  bj  the  two  aneient  allies    who 
once  more  united  iii  a  declaration  "f  war  on  German; 
trasted  with  the  neutrality   of  <  'hih       Thi   d< 

one  and  the  i  vv  ofol.i  proti  si   of  I  '<  HI  . 

conqueror  and  the  desertion  of  Iter  alh 

conflict  a  degre<   ol   U  nsii 

of  the  League  of  Nations  without  the  slight esi  p.-  i  ... 

order  to  remove  the  dangt  i   •>!   a  Sot 
that  seem-  else  inevitabh 


FIGHTING  WASTE   WITH   MOVIES 


HOW  MOVlNt;  PICTURES  effected  a  "painless  educa- 
tion" ai  the  plant  of  ihe  National  ('ash  Register 
Company  is  told  bj  Alfred  Pittman  in  an  article 
contributed  to  Factory  (Chicago).  Many  a  worker,  Mr.  Pittman 
tells  ns,  wastes  lime  and  material  because  he  fails  to  realize  the 
amount  of  these  losses.  "Preaching"  lias  little  effect,  but 
the  visualization  due  to  the  moving  picture  accomplished  much. 
A  few  months  ago,  writes  Mr.  Pittman,  John  II.  Patterson, 
I'!. -nl.  ni  of  the  company,  discovered  that  main  practises  in 
ih«  factory  needed  to  he  corrected,  and  made  a  list  of  them. 
Thej    were  all  wastes  of  one  sorl  or  another.     All  of  them  were 


showed  this  impressively  enough — for  any  one  who  was  used  to 
.statistic-.     But  the  workmen  were  not;   thej  would  hardlj  hav< 
read  them,  much  less  got  the  importance  of  their  message.      The 

movie  man,  therefore,  dramatized  the  figures  as  an  automobile 
race,  done  in  animated  cartoons.  There  was  one  month  when 
tin  ear  named  Production  almost  almost  caught  up  with  the 
one  named  Sales.  That  was  an  exciting  moment.  Sou  wanted, 
especially  if  you  were  a  factory  man,  to  -•■   Production  go  ahead 

of   Sale-. 

•'This  was  the  first  scene  in  the  film. 
"'The  factor-,   musl  gel  ahead  of  the  selling  force,'  the 
title  said. 

I'll. -n  there  was  an  animated  cartoon   '<>  show    how    wa 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Factory,"  Chicago. 
DRAWING    PAY    FOR   IT,    TOO. 

"There  are  office  men  who  have  no  use  for 
a  newspaper  before  opening  time." 


ANOTHER    WASTE    OF   TI.M1  . 

"It  must  have  taken  lots  of  practise  to  be- 
come as  expert  as  these  men  are  in  match- 
ing nickels." 


I 


they're  all  SO  interested! 
Sharpening  a  pencil  is  such  an  unusual  op- 
eration that  the  workers  near  by  look  up  to 
see  how  it's  done. 


A    LBSSON    IN    MATERIAL-SAVING 

"The  hinges  are  rusty  in  some  men's  backs. 

They   drop  good   stock   and  do  not    pick 

it    up." 


£ 


k_ 


LAX   SUPERVISION     U.LOWS   THIS. 

Crap  -  shooting   isn't   productive.     "These 

wastes  of  time  are  the  fault  of  foremen  and 

other  executives." 


-U'PO.SED    TO    BE    AT    WORK. 

"That  one  long    last   retouch  that  costs  us 

many  thousands  a  year.''     Fifteen  minutes 

after  she  is  supposed  to  be  at  work. 


TIME-WASTERS    CAUGHT    BY    THE    MOVIE    MAN. 


had    for  profits.      lint     they    were   all    drafts   on    the   wage   fund 

as   well.  Man;,    of   them    were   direct    deduction-   from   earnings, 

Only    tin  workers  (lid  not   know  it.      lie  decided  to  try   inotiou- 

piotures;  and  the  result  is  a  film  of  a  new  and  significant  type. 

VYc  n  ad: 

"Mr.  Patterson  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  it 
would  be  -"on"!!  to  -m  a  movie  operator  at  work  snapping  the 

bad  practises  he  had  noticed.      The  company  has  motion-picture 

cameras  ami  operators  of  its  own,  bul   lie  did  not   make  thai 

mistake.  He  appreciated  that  with  movies  as  well  as  with  the 
human  voice  there  are  a  good  main  more  wrong  way-  to  tell  a 
-i..r\     than    righl    one.-.       \nd    SO    he   employed    a    man    who    wa> 

-killed    in    getting  in.  across    with    pictures    a    scenario 

expert,  in  other  words  and  he  made  it  a  point  to  get  one  who 
understood    lactones   and    was    used    to    talking      I >>     wa.\    of   the 

screen  i  to  workmen. 

'This  man  .-pent    three  or  four  weeks  going  0V6T  the  wa 
talking    to    the    men    about    them,    and    studying    their    picture 
possibilities.      By   the  end  of  that  time  he  had   his  scenario. 
\eiual    movies,    together   with    animated   cartoons,  were    to    tell 
the  story.      Then  he  called  in  the  camera   man. 

"It  happened  that  production  in  the  factory  had  for  several 
months  been  lagging  behind  sales.  The  company's  most  urgent 
problem  was  to  get  output.     The  figures  for  the  last  few  months 


come  out  of  the  fund  for  profits  and  wages.  The  profit-sharing 
plan  at  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  given  the 
workmen  an  interest  in  the  profits.  For  that  reason  the;  saw 
the  point  better  in  this  next  incident. 

"Au  empty  circle  appeared  first,  representing  all  the  revenuei 
of   the  company.     Then   a   segment    was   marked  off  in  it   and 
labeled  Equipment  and  Buildings,  showing  the  proportion  of  the 
revenues  that  went  into  them,    then  other  segments  for  Intel 
Charges,  Materials,  and  so  on.  until  the  last  segment  remaining 
was  labeled  Fund  for  Wages  and  Profits.     Over  a  pari  of  this  | 
segment    was  then  imposed  a  shaded  area  marked  Wasted  Time, 
and,  following  it, another  shaded  area   marked  Wa.-tcd  Maten 
showing  how   both  of  these  cut  dow  n  the  wage  and  profit  fund. 

"The  point  here  could  hardly  be  missed. 

'"You  pa;  for  this  lost  time'  is  the  next  title,  and  there  follows 
a  series  of  actual  shop  scenes  showing  ways  in  which  time  is 
Wasted  in  the  factory. 

"A    man   nods  at    his   machine.     That   really    has    happ 
often  enough  for  many  of  the  workers  to  have  seen  it. 

"Women  workers  are  shown  leaving  the  factory  at  live  o'clock. 
The;  go  fifteen  minutes  before  the  men,  because  of  the  limited 
car  service.  As  they  pass  the  men's  machines  the  men  stop 
working  and  watch  them.  Groups  of  women  arc  shown  going 
out  the  main  entrance  and  down  the  street  a  few  minutes  later, 
and  men  are  leaning  out  of  the  windows  looking  at  them. 
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"At  5:05,  by  the  clock  on  the  wall — ten  minutes  before  closing 
time — several  men  are  shown  in  the  washroom  washing  up. 

'"Scared?  Because  they  might  be  locked  in?'  is  the  succeed- 
ing caption.  The  whistle  blows,  and  a  group  of  boys  burst  out 
the  entrance  and  down  the  front  stairs. 

" 'There  are  office  men  who  have  no  use  for  a  newspaper  before 
opening  time,'  another  caption  remarks;  and  a  man  is  shown 
at  his  desk  reading  his  paper  a  half-hour  after  opening  time  by  the 
clock  above  his  head. 

"'That  one  long,  last  retouch  that  costs  us  many  thousands 
B  year,'  is  the  comment  on  a  group  of  girls  powdering  their 
noses  fifteen  minutes  after  they  are  supposed  to  be  at  their  work. 
The  'us'  in  the  caption  is  used  designedly.  The  scenario  man 
prepared  the  film  as  much  as  possible  from  the  men's  own  point 
of  view.  'Again?  or  still?' — says  another  title,  and  the  same 
girls — some  of  them,  anyway — are  shown  powdering  their  no 
half  an  hour  later." 

In  all  the  scenes,  we  are  told,  the  picture  man  endeavored  to  be 
fair,  not  to  exaggerate  them,  but  to  make  them  such  as  the  men 
knew  really  occurred.     To  quote  further: 

"As  'a  suggestion  for  the  power  and  maintenance  division' 
there  is  an  animated  sketch  of  an  elaborate  pulley  mechanism 
operated  by  attachment  to  the  chins  of  six  gossipers.  'If 
power  must  be  spent  in  this  way,  why  not  make  use  of  it?'  was 
the  fine. 

"There  was  a  laugh  in  this.  It  was  important,  of  course, 
not  to  be  serious  too  long.  The  cartoon  also  illustrated  an 
effective  use  of  ridicule,  that  appears  several  times  in  the  picture. 
The  faces  of  the  gossipers  were  comical,  but  they  were  also  silly. 
A  gossiper  going  out  to  gossip  would  be  likely  to  recall  those 
faces — and  he  might  not  go. 

"A  workman  is  shown  digging  in  the  factory  yard,  and  four 
other  workmen  are  looking  on.  A  young  man  walks  across  an 
office  to  a  pencil-sharpener,  and  three  others  at  desks  stop  to  see 
him  sharpen  a  pencil.  That  interesting  operation!  A  man 
at  a  machine  is  discovered  losing  a  good  deal  of  time  because  the 
tools  beside  him  have  not  been  kept  in  order. 

"Some  conscious  thefts  of  time  are  included — a  workman 
repairing  a  motor-car  tire  at  his  bench,  a  day-worker  passing 
some  parts  he  has  finished  to  a  piece-worker  so  the  piece-worker 
can  count  them  on  his  score,  and  so  on. 

"The  film  proceeds  from  wastes  of  time  to  wastes  of 
materials. 

"One  of  the  boxes  of  stock  is  left  protruding  and  is  knocked 
off  as  the  truck  enters  a  bridge.  The  stock  is  damaged,  the 
bridge  is  blocked  to  other  trucks,  which  are  seen  crowding  up, 
and  several  men's  time  is  taken,  all  to  repair  what  a  little  care 
would  have  avoided. 

"A  workman  drops  a  part  on  the  floor.  There  is  a  close-up 
of  the  part  which  shows  it  is  a  good  one.  The  workman  does 
not  pick  it  up.  He  thinks  it  does  not  amount  to  much.  There 
i-  a  picture  of  a  pile  of  scrap  to  show  how  much  it  does  amount  to 
for  the  whole  plant  in  one  day. 

"A  workman,  machining  a  small  plunger,  looks  out  the  window 
and  sees  a  dog  running  across  the  yard.  The  audience  also  sees 
it.  The  workman  rises  and  tlirows  the  plunger  at  the  dog.  A 
man  mowing  the  grass  gets  in  the  way  and  is  struck  on  the  head. 
He  is  shown  being  picked  up  and  later  in  bed  in  the  hospital. 
The  workman  is  arrested. 

"It  is  an  effective  bit  of  drama. 

"But  not  many  things  are  thrown  out  the  windows,  the  work- 
ers looking  on  may  say.  The  thought  is  anticipated  with  a 
picture  of  a  little  heap  of  parts  picked  up  on  the  lawn. 

"  A  man  is  shown  changing  the  gear  on  his  machine  so  it  goes 
last  as  to  damage  the  tools  he  uses.  Then  he  throws  a  fin- 
ished part  into  the  tray  instead  of  laying  it  there,  and  it  breaks. 
Following  this  a  scrap-pile  containing  10.649  drills,  reamers,  and 
spindles  appears.  'Only  3.040  of  them  worn  out.  the  rest 
broken.'  'Fault?'  it  adds.  Partly  the  operator's  and  partly 
poor  training  of  new  people.'     That's  playing  fair  again. 

"We  must  be  efficient  in  future  if  we  are  to  grow  as  we  have 
ui  the  past,'  says  a  title.  'Efficient  production  in  the  past  has 
given  us  jobs  for  two  generations.'  And  there  is  a  picture  of  a 
man  who  went  to  work  for  the  company  twenty-five  years  ago — 
and  whom  most  of  the  workmen  know,  of  course — and  in  a 
moment  a  'fade-in'  of  his  two  sons,  born  since,  who  are  now 
working  in  the  plant  with  him." 

The  film  was  shown  first  before  the  factory  executives,  includ- 
ing superintendents,  supervisors,  foremen,  and  job  foremen,  and 
their  opinion  asked  on  it.     They  returned  a  unanimous  verdict 


that  it  was  fair.      And  they  believed  it  would  interest  the  work- 
ers and  that  it  would  do  good.     Mr.  Pit* man  goes  on: 

"With  that  sanction,  the  mat  eeded  to  exhibit 

it   to  all  the  organization,  on  company  time.    The  exhibit 
preceded  by  a  little  talk  by  Mr.  Barringer,  th  ant 

general   manager,   who  explained   how    it   came  to   l>e  made  and 
said  he  hoped  everybo  raid  find  it  and  w. 

while. 

"The  manager  of  a  motion-picture  sho*  can  a 
'feel'  of  the  house  how  a  pictuM   is  going.     Several  i 
movie  people  «av,  the  film  in  tl  i  of  the  four  exhibit* 

it  had  to  be  shown  four  tim<  -  becaua  the  hall  would  [y  a 

fourth  of  the  people-  and  thej  thought  it  <  W      That 

also   the   impression    of   others.     The    people   laughed 
jokes,  were  very  still  while  certain  of  tl 
being  made,  and  applauded  at  the  end. 

"Results'.'     It  is  too  soon  to  estimate  them  closely.     Bui  there 
are  indications.     For  one  thing,  the  practise  of  throwing  th 
out  the  window  has  absolutely  Btopt,  so  far  as  the  tnanai 
knows.    No  case  of  it   has  been  reported  in  the  two  mont 
since  the  picture  was  shown,  and  thai  is  extraordinary.     Then, 
office  and   plant   executives    have    been    told    by    many   of    th» 
workers  and  have  overheard  others  Baying  thai  whenever  they 
felt  tempted  to  read  a  new-paper  at  8:30,  or  powder  their  m 
too  often,  or  wash  up  at  ten  minutes  to  five,  and  so  on.  tbe\ 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  those  people  in  the  pictures.     That 
was  what  the  scenario  man  and  the  management  hoped  for. 

"There    has    been    a    steady    ri-e    in    output    per    man    at    the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  during  the  1 
Several  factors  are  responsible  for  this,  bul  ihe  management  U 
satisfied  that   the  picture  is  one  of  them.     The  film,  it   heli. 
lias  paid."  

CAUSES  OF  olive-poison  f\c,  found 

I  OVERS;  OF    RIPE    OLIVES    will    be   relieved    and   inter- 
ested to  know  that  recent  instances  of  ripe-olive  poison- 
— *   ing   were  caused   by   olives   of   one   r,r   tw<>   brands   pu' 
up  in  glass  jars,  and  that  such  pract  planned 

in  California  upon  the  advice  of  the  Siai.    health  authori' 
The  established  fact    thai   faulty  rubber  ring  I   in  sealing 

the  bottles  admitted  air  which  caused  the  botulinus  bac 
develop  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  home,  and  the  intima- 
tion that  the  rubber  rings,  which  were  manufactured  dur 
the  war,  were  a  part   of  an  enemy  plot    to  poison  consumer? 
of  olives  and  other  bottled  goods,  is  brought   lo  our  notice  h\ 
California  papers.     Investigation  has  shown,  100.  thai  some  of  tbi 
attacks  were  due  to  other  causes  and  wi  re  hastflj  laid  to  oil 
perhaps    because    of    the    current     new -paper    reports    of    olive- 
poisoning.     The  fact    that    recent    fatalities  are  the   fir 
of  trouble  the  olive  industry   has  experienced    in    lhim 
and  that  the  olives  which  caused  the  trouble  were  packed  dur 
the  war,  gives  a  certain  plausibility  to  th<   charges  of  the 
Angeles  Examiner,  which  says: 

"Recent  cases  of  botulism-poisoning  from  olives  n  ported  from 
Eastern  cities  may  lie  traced  to  defective,  or  possibly  poisoned. 
rubber  rings  used   for  sealing  glass  jars.     This  allegation   was 
made  yesterday  in  a  formal  statement  submitted  to  the  Unit 
states  Department  of  Justice  on  behalf  of  interested   : 
who  said  that  they  had  readied  a  point   in  their  in 
that  warranted  such  a  step. 

"Investigation  of  the  various  isolated   reports  "("  botulism- 
poisoning  showed,  according  to  the  statement  to  the  I  I 
of  Justice,  that  only  olives  packed  in  gla-s  had  been  aff< 
led  to  a  careful  investigation  both  of  t.he  oontaii  ■ 
variations  from  usual  methods  that   might   be  mad.    in   | 
olives  in  glass. 

"In   the  course  of  the  inquiry    the  rubber  ril 
seals  were  submitted   to  chemical  analysis.      I'    was  foul 
one   lot    of    seals    was    deficient    in    glycerin,    and     tl 
impervious  to  air.  and  thai,  all  tin  olives  thai  had  •  .-. 
or  illness  had   been   packed   in   eont-ain.  r-  equipp 
from  that  particular  lot. 

"These  rings,  it   was  further  learned.  I  by 

one  firm  in  the  Middle  Weal  and  wen  all  delivered  <\v.- 
period  of  the  war.     Thereupon  the  in-  !xy»n  a  swut'li- 

ing  inquiry  to  find  out  whet  hi  r  the  d<  I 
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due  to  malicious  action  of  some  enemy  sympathizer  empli 
by  the  ring  manufacturers." 

Formerly,  we  are  fold,  95  per  cent,  of  California  ripe  ol i \ •  ^ 
were  put  into  tin  cans,  which  enabled  the  packers  to  sterilize 
this  delicacy  at  a  temperature  of  22."»  I'.,  and  thus  kill  nil  germs. 
In  future,  due  i<>  recen1  instances  of  poisoning,  .-ill  ripe-olive 
packing  will  be  done  by  this  met  hod,  and  additional  precautions 
taken  to  protect  the  public.  Further  information  ;is  to  the 
cause  and  action  of  the  botulinw  bacillus,  the  sor!  of  olive  to 


".The  Famed  Mission  olive,  which  represents  0.">  per  c,.nt.  of 
the  Calif  ornia  production,  is  tree  from  suspicion,  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  legitimate  rip<  olive  lei  it  be  understood  thai  the  fatal 
poisonings  were  due  lo  a  green  olive  colored  and  labeled  Ripe." 
The  Government  has  now  prohibited  the  use  of  the  term  'ripe' 
on  this  character  of  packed  article." 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  issues  this  caution  through  the  columns 
of  the  \cw  York  Journal: 

•"When  a  package  of  ripe  olives  i-  opened  it  should  lie  care- 
fully examined  for  any   traces  of  decomposition.     If  found  to 
he  very  soft  and  mushy,  it  may  he  very  justly  put 
aside.     A  human  life  is  too  precious  1<>  take  any 
chance. 

"We  do  not  refuse  to  drink  milk  because  it 
occasionally  carries  a  typhoid  germ;  we  do  not 
refuse  to  ea1  meat  because  i1  is  occasionally  spoiled 
and  produces  serious  and  even  fatal  illness.  We 
do.  however,  lake  precautions  to  avoid  such  acci- 
dents. We  pasteurize  or  sterilize  our  milk.  If 
our  meal  shows  by  odor  or  appearance  any  taint, 
we  push  it  aside. 

"These  are  wise  | irecaut ion-.  The  same  care 
should  be  exercised  with  the  ripe  olive.  It  is  not 
quite  jusl  to  p;iss  on  to  canned  food  in  general  a 
Stigma  which  very  rarely  is  attached  to  one  article 
of  package  goods  that  is  not  canned  in  the  Si 
that  it  is  sterilized." 

A  "Daily  Health  Column"  issued  bj  tin  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  United  States  Health  Service, 
as  printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Record,  says: 

"Cases  of  food-poisoning  recently  reported, 
due  lo  botulinus  have  developed  principally  from 
eating  ripe  olives  packed  in  glass.  The  poisonous 
agent  is  a  powerful  toxin  developed  by  this 
bacillus.  In  many  instances  the  presence  of  the 
bacillus  and  toxin  causes  alteration  in  flavor  of 
food  described  as  musty  or  rancid.  In  view  of  the 
enormous  consumption  of  canned  good-  compared 
with  the  occurrence  of  disease,  danger  from  this 
cause  seems  slight.  As  a  precaution,  however. 
canned  goods  should  be  carefully  inspected  before 
use  and  those  showing  departure  from  normal 
in  appearance,  odor,  or  taste  should  be  rejected. 
Boiling  for  one  hour  at  212°  F.  will  destroy  the 
germ." 

Another  writer  sugge-t>  a  sensible  way  to  tell 
good  olives  from  bad  by  repeating  the  advertising 

phrase,  "The  nose  knows." 


i;  VISED    i   PS1  Dl. 


tx«\v\    HY    COMPREST     MB 


Tin'  salvaged   battle-ship  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  sunk   bj    an   Internal   explosion,  being 

supported  on  the  masonrj  drj   dock  after  having  been  refloated  from  the  bottom  of 

tin-  harbor  of  Taranto      The  ship  "turned  turtle"  after' the  explosion,  and  Is  shown 

bottom  up,  the  position  In  which  ^in-  was  refloated 


RAISING    A    CRUISER    UPSIDE   DOWN     On 
Augusl     I.    1916,    the    24,000-ton    battle-cruiser 
Leonardo  '/"    Vinci    was    the  pride  of  the    Italian 
Navy.     On  Augusl   2,  says  a  writer  in    The  Com- 
pressed   l"'  Magazine  'New  York),  her  status  waa 

suddenly  transformed  and  she  was  on    her  w  a 
the  condition  and  position    here   shown.      He  con- 
tinues the  tale: 


of.  and  the  importance  of  tin     >  1  s ■  i    industry  in  this 

eounlrv    l-    furnished    in    a    speech    by    an    expert    chemist    before 

i  he  Home  liidiistrv    League  of  San  Francisco.     Said  he: 

"There  are  more  than  forty  thousand  acres  planted  to  olives 
in  California,  representing  an  investment  of  $20,000,000.  The 
pack  last  year  represented  13,500,000.     To  handle  this  output 

more  than  ninetv  million  container-  wire  used,  and  vet  within 
a  few  months  six  instances  of  poisoning  in  different  state-  have 
been  magnified  to  such  an  extenl  that  this  great  industry  whose 
history  date-  bat  k  to  Biblical  t  inn-  inii-t  suffer  almost  irreparable 

injurv . 

11  Botulinus  is  not  an  infection,  but  an  intoxication.  The  bacil- 
lus hut  id  in  us  is  a  spore-bearing  anerobic  organism  which  thrive- 
in  room   temperature.      It   is  i  he  toxin   that,  produces  the  poison. 

"The  cases  of  botulism  reported  are  not  confined  to  ripe  olives 

The  germ  is  found  in  practioallj  all  f Is  either  in  the  canned  or 

fresh  state.  The  surest  safeguard  is  complete  sterilization,  and 
this  process  is  made  easier  and  more  effectual  b\  the  use  of  cans. 


"There  was  an  explosion  of  the  magazine,  and 
in  the  act  of  sinking  she  turned  completely  over,  carrying 
down  twenty-one  officers  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
men.  The  occurrence  was  at  Brsl  assumed  to  have  been  an 
accident,  but  investigation  showed  the  guilty  responsibility  of 
two  employees   of   the   arsenal,   and    they   were   immediately 

shot. 

"Hut  there  she  lav.  her  turrets  burrowing  in  the  mud  and 
her  keel  just  -howing  above  the  surface,  not  only  worthless  for 
either  offense  or  defense,  but  a  serious  obstruction  of  the  har- 
bor of  Taranto.  and  the  tirst  thought  was  to  remove  the  re- 
mains, piece-meal  or  otherwise,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  save 
this  tine  fighting  ship  .-is  a  complete  fabric. 

"Even  'his  wa\  out  of  the  trouble,  however,  when  it  came 
to  In  considered  in  detail,  seemed  to  involve  so  main  difficul- 
in  -  and  dangers  that  it  was  tinalh  determined  lo  raise  the  hull 
entire,  tin  plan  a-  worked  out  by  the  Italian  engineer-  proving 
to  be  practically  a  comprest-air  stunl  all  through. 

"First  then-  wa-  to  be  no  attempt  t,,  ri-rbl  the  ship,  but  to 
float    and    move   it    upside   down   a-   it    was.      By    strenuous  and 
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persistent  work  divers  dismantled  the  guns  under  water,  re- 
leased and  removed  the  great  turrets  and  the  great  tangle  of 
wreckage  caused  by  the  explosion.  The  holes  in  the  hull  were 
patched  temporarily  and  comprest  air  was  forced  in,  displacing 
the  water  downward.  The  body  of  the  ship  was  thus  con- 
verted into  a  great  pneumatic  caisson  in  which  men  of  the 
sand-hog  type  could  work  and  assist  in  lightening  the  craft. 
After  a  year's  unparalleled  toil  the  weight  of  the  wreck  was 
thus  reduced  from  24,000  to  18,000  tons.  Then  with  the  addi- 
tional lifting  power  of  eight  pontoons  of  four  hundred  tons 
each  the  cruiser  was  pulled  out  of  the  mud  and  floated  free, 
the  pontoons  serving  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the 
mass  in  its  passage  to  the  dry  dock. 

"The  docking  involved  its  own  special 
difficulties,  which  need  not  bo  particular- 
ized here,  as  we  see  the  ship  in  the  picture 
safe  and  secure  with  the  water  withdrawn 
.and  every  part  accessible.  When  the  hull 
is  completely  repaired  and  tho  deck  made- 
water-tight,  the  ship  will  be  towed  into  deep 
irater,  and  by  means  of  lateral  displace- 
ment of  weights  and  internal  flooding  re- 
stored to  :ni  upright  position.'' 


steels.     The   Colorado  deposits  represent  from  60   to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  supply,  and  the  mines  then,  already  de- 
veloped   to   one    thousand    tons  of   ore   a   day,  not  at- 
tained as  yet  anything  like  maximum  production.     Tin 
continues: 

"Great  stimulus  to  the  development  of  molybdenum  steel 
was  given  by  the  need  of  ;i  light,  tough  steel  for  an  u  armor- 
plate  for  fighting  tanks,  for  helmets,  and  for  gun-ebields,  as  well 
as  for  crank-shafts  and  connecting-rodi  for  airplanes.  Molyb- 
denum fl<  v  over  (.'  rman  troopc  in  'h<  motors  of  Allied  airplai 


Conituj  ..f     Hi. 


THE   LATEST  THING   IN 
STEELS 

WE  ABE  NOW  INDEPENDENT 
of  Europe  for  our  high-grade 
steels.  Oddly  enough,  the  mod- 
ern forms  of  improved  steels  ;ire  made  val- 
uablo  by  admixture  with  certain  metals 
that  were  once  thought  to  have  no  par- 
ticular virtues,  such  as  vanadium,  tung- 
sten, and  manganese.  Their  value  appears 
when  they  form  part  of  a  steel  alloy. 
The  latest  of  these  steel  metals  is  molyb- 
denum, and  wo  have  mountains  of  it. 
Introducing  an  article  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York),  in  which  W.  Nor- 
man Bratton,  a  metallurgical  engineer,  tells 
how  this  substance  has  gained  a  place 
among  the  foremost,  of  alloying  agents,  the  editor  relates  how 
a  prominent  metallurgist,  about  four  years  ago,  was  asked  what 
ho  thought  of  molybdenum  steel.  This  man,  a  recognized 
authority,  replied  that  molybdenum  was  an  exploded  bubble; 
that  there  was  no  future  before  it.  at  all.  It  was  his  belief  that 
anything  which  molybdenum  would  do,  tungsten  or  nickel  or 
chromium  or  vanadium  or  manganese  would  do  better  and  more 
cheaply .  His  opinion  was  generally  accepted.  But  in  the  press 
of  war-time  necessity  molybdenum  got  a  chance  to  reverse  llii-. 
verdict.  It  has  more  than  made  good,  as  the  article  which  we 
summarize  below  clearly  indicates.    We  read: 

"This  is  the  age  of  steel  alloys.  Steel  manufacturers  are 
d(  pendent  on  five  alloying  elements  -nickel,  chromium,  tungsten, 
vanadium,  and  molybdenum.  They  are  the  chief  alloys  that 
have  been  proved  commercially  practical.  And  only  now  are 
manufacturers  learning  what  the  war  lias  taught  of  the  tremen- 
dous possibilities  of  molybdenum  steel. 

"The  Tinted  states  is  compelled  to  import  practically  all  of 
its  nickel,  vanadium,  and  chromium  used  in  the  steel  industry. 
Tungsten  and  chromium,  while  mined  in  this  country,  are  far 
from  plentiful  here;  before  long  the  former,  too,  must  be  im- 
ported. Thus  for  four  of  the  five  alloying  elements  the  United 
states  is  dependent  on  foreign  supply.  But  of  molybdenum 
we  have  a  practical  monopoly." 


[entific  American,"  New  N 

A    MOUNTAIN    <)F   ORE 


That  is  to  make  us  independent  of  Europe  for  our  high-grade  steels      A  molybdenum  mine 
and  mill  located  in  the  heart  of  Colorado  and  mm  being  put  into  hie  production. 


m 


The  discovery  of  the  molybdenum  ore  deposits  in  Climax. 
Colorado,  and  the  use  of  this  ore  in  producing  a  new  steel  alloy 
"ii  a  commercial  scale,  assure  the  United  States,  we  are  told. 
of  world  independence  in  the  production  of    high-grade  alloy 


.Molybdenum  helped  repel  the  terrific  impact  of  high-powered, 
armor-piercing  German  ammunition  as  part  of  the  armor-pla'- 
of  the  French  baby  tanks. 

"  Later  molybdenum  played  its  part  again  in  the  crank-6haft£ 
and  connecting-rods  of  a  Liberty  motor,  when  the  gallant  A 
spanned  the  Atlantic. 

"Makers  of  automobiles,  trucks.  tractors,  airplanes,  and  part- 
used  in  automotive  industries,  makers  of  forging?  of  all  kind-, 
of  springs,  and  of  gears,  are  also  most  directly  concerned  in 
development  of  molybdenum  steel." 

It  is  predicted  that  a  25  to  .VA  per  cent,  reduction  in  tin  weighl 
of  automobiles  will  lie  permitted  through  molybdenum  Bteel's 
superior  strength  and  resistance  to  shock  and  fatigue.  Th> 
mileage  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  will  increase.  Lighter  engines 
can  be  used  at  higher  speeds.     We  read  on: 

"lis  superior  resistance   to   repeated   stresses   and   suddenly 
applied  shocks  should  make  of  molybdenum  steel  a  much  n 
satisfactory  medium  for  making  spring  than  the  former  stand- 
ard chrome-vanadium  steel  springs.     In  substantiation  <>f 
claim.it    is  pointed  out   that    the   Fifth   Avenui 
York  city  employ  springs  of  molybdenun 

"As  evidence  of  the  increased  use  of  molybdenum,  it  I 
estimated   thai,   in   the  last    two  yean,   one   hundred    1! 
tons  of  molybdenum  steel  have  been  manufacture  d  in 
States    alone.      Primarily    a    tOUghener    of    --..1.    molvb 
acts    more    beneficially    upon    Bteel    than    chromium 
does  not  develop  the  quality  of  brittl 

of   simple   chromium    Steel.      By    the   addition    of    mo 

brittleness  decreases  and  toughness  in< 
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MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 


WHEN  SHE  WROTE  "ROBERT  ELSMERE"  Brit- 
ish critics  called  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  "our  later 
George  Eliot."  Now  she  has  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
ninr  we  find  the  comparison  suggested  again  by  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier,  only  the  famous  novelist  has  now  shrunk  to 
"i  he  lesser  George  Eliot." 
This  difference  in  estimation 
seems,  indeed,  to  typify  the 
regard  with  which  Mrs.  Ward 
is  held  in  the  English-speaking 
world;  her  own  country  natu- 
rally set  ting  t  he  higher  store  by 
her  achievements.  In  a  special 
editorial  following  her  death 
on  March  24,  the  London 
Times  bases  her  warrant  for 
lame  on  her  personality,  her 
romances,  and  her  humanita- 
rian work.  On  this  side  the 
ocean,  of  course,  she  would  he 
unknown  in  all  hut  the  second 
of    these     capacities.      To     the 

younger  half  of  ihe  presenl 
generation,  says  The  Times, 
"she  is  perhaps  better  known 
as  t lie  Founder  of  the  Passmore 
Edwards  Settlement  and  her 
Evening  I'la>  Centers  tor  chil- 
dren than  by  the  contents  of 
her  three  chief  novels,  'Roberl 
Elsmero,'  The  History  of 
l)a\  i<l  t  }rii  \  e.'  and  '  Marcel- 
la.'       Ill    the    eyes    of    posterity 

'Roberl  Elsmere'  will  always 
and  rightly  be  the  chi"|'  work 
connected  with  her  name."  It 
was   t  his   hook    I  1 1 : 1 1    linked  her 

w  it  h  i  he  grea  I  woman  novelisl 
of  ihe  earlier  Victorian  age. 
Tfu  Times  proceeds  in  refer- 
i  qc<   to  "  Roberl  Elsmere": 


Copyrighted  by  W.  D.  Dowuey,  London. 

THE    AUTHOR   OF    "ROBERT    ELSMERE," 

AVIio  revealed  "the  modern  mind  of  tin-  eighties"  in  a  book  which 

helped  win  "the,  battle  of  the  higher  criticisni  "  but  Is  left  for  the 

most  pail  unread  bj  a  later  generation. 


"  K\  er>  i  hiug  in  her  early  life 
led  up  to  its  tragedy  of  religious 

doubts,  just  as  the  activity  oi  her  lat<  c  years  was  a  direel  reali- 
zation nf  tin   social  teaching  which,  more  directly  than  am  of 

her  other  books,  it    contains.      As  the  niece  of  Matthew   Arnold, 

•  he  and  'Roberl  Elsmere'  were  both  affected  l>>  the  influence 
of  the  author  <>f  'Literature  anil  Dogma.'  As  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Arnold)  she  knew,  from  her  own  experience,  what   it 

meant  for  a  man  to  change  hi-  faith      as  he  did  more  than  once. 

\-  :i  girl  al  Oxford,  and  afterward  as  the  wife  of  a  Brasenose 

don.  --he  came  under  the  sway  of  the  society  or  ihe  thoughts  of 
most  of  Ihe  great  intellectuals,  scientific,  philosophical,  and  theo- 
logical, of  those  days  of  controversy  and  ferment  and  evolution. 
Newman  and  I'usey.  Iluxle\  and  Darwin.  Kuskin  and  Kingsley, 
Green  and  Matthew   Arnold,  and  many  another  greal  soul.  wet.. 

between  them,  the  authors  of  her  own  faith.  They  were  the 
godfat  hers  of  'Robert  Elsmere.'  The  effeol  of  the  oontiw  ersi<  - 
bj  which  ihe  beliefs  of  the  Church  of  her  fathers  were  rem  before 

her  eyes  was  to  incline  her  to  a  form  of  practical,  rational  Chris- 
tianity,   a    f 'hrisiianit\     in    which    'miracles  do  not  happen,'   a 


Christianity  which  made  her  examine  the  problems  of  religion 
and  life  in  the  lighl  of  the  formula  of  Fountain  in  'Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale* — 'It  may  bo  Christian,  but  it  is  not  sense.'  The 
experiences  of  the  first  half  of  her  life,  bred  in  her,  as  the  logical 
result  of  her  faith,  a  consuming  passion  for  social  reform.  She 
was  happy  in  that    die  lived  to  see  many  of  her  large-hearted 

projeds  for  the  uplifting  of 
her  fellow  beings,  'for  the  hu; 
manizing  of  English  feeling 
and  imagination,'  carried  into 
effeel  largely  owing  to  Iter 
own  practical  and  sympathetic 
exertions;  She  has  left  behind 
her,  too,  an  illuminating  pic- 
ture of  English  life,  h  i-.  or 
was,  t  he  fashion  to  say  that 
much    of    Ihe   material    of    her 

novels  was  taken  from  Blue 
Books.     Thai  is   only  true  in 

t  he  sense  that  she  was  a  close 
student  of  the  political  and 
social  problems  of  her  lime. 
But  she  was  also  a  woman  of 
wide  reading.  [n'Robert  Els- 
mere,' as  has  been  pointed  out, 
she  quotes  from  or  refers  to 
seventy-five  of  ihe  masters  of 
Latin,  Creek.  English,  French, 
and  German  literature.     And 

she  was  a  woman  with  a  hear' 
that  could,  and  did.  feel  for 
the  joys  and  the  sufferings  of 
all  humanity." 

ThoMrs.  Ward  lived  on  into 
an  age  "indifferent  to  the  con 
troversies  and  conflicts  which 
were  the  basis  and  background 
of  her  best  work."  says 
Tunes  in  its  long  appreciation, 
yel  "even  before  her  death 
tide  had  turned;  and  there 
was  a  growing  tendency  to 
accept  or  renew  1  he  earlier  and 
more  favorable  judgmenl  upon 

her  no\  els."     1  let-  earlier  l>ooks 
grew   out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
question    and    controversy 
Oxford     before     1880. 
Times,  supplementing  bj 

cent    words  of  her  own,  gives  the  picture: 

"Mrs.  Ward  became  first  introduced  to  Oxford  —  a  place  which 
had  a  permanent  influence  over  her  -  when  she  was  seventeen  or 
thereabouts,  and.  young  as  she  was,  soon  became  a  close  friend. 
among  Others,  of  Mark  Pattison,  Kedor  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Mrs. 
Pattison.  On  ihe  rector'-  advice  she  decided  to  work  at  Span- 
ish and  read  accordingly  in  the  Bodleian.  She  acquired  a  n 
mastery  of  her  subject,  and  was  later  more  lhan  once  an  exam- 
iner in  Spanish  for  the  Taylorian  Scholarship,     she  has  left  a 

good  account  of  ihe  Oxford  society  of  those  days,  of  the  circle 
in  which  the  I 'at  tisons  lived;  of  distinguished  visitors  like  Oeorgc 
Eliot,  Lewes,  and  Taine;  of  ihe  leaders  of  various  schools  of 
theological  and  political  thought,  Jowett,  T.  H.  Green,  Mandell 
Creighton,  J".  R.  Green,  Stubbs,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  with  whom  she  came  in  contact:  il  was  a  society  of 
stronger  likes  and  dislikes,  perhaps,  than  now,  and  the  atm 
phere  was  full  of    controversy.     In   1S72  she  married  Mr.  T. 
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Iumphry  Ward,  who  was  at  thai  time  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Irasenose;  and  she  thus  became  one  of  the  first  ladies  to  he 
tta<  bed,  by  virtue  of  marriage,  to  a  college.  1).  was  a  period 
f  transition  alike  socially  and  intellectually. 

'"I  see,  in  memory  [she  wrote  lately],  the  small  Oxford  room, 
s  it  was  on  a  winter  evening,  between  nine  and  midnight,  my 
Uflband  in  one  corner  preparing  his  college  lectures  or  writing 
"Saturday  middle";  my  hooks  and  J  in  another;  the  reading- 
>,mp,  always  to  me  a  symbol  of  peace  and  "recollection";  the 
txford  quiet  outside.  And  yet,  it  was  not  so  tranquil  as  it 
toked.  For  beating  round  us  all  the  time  were  the  spiritual 
tads  of  an  agitated  day.  The  Oxford  of  thought  was  not 
nici ,  it  was  divided,  as  1  have  shown,  by  sharper  antagonisms 
nd  deeper  feuds  than  exist  to-day.  Darwinism  was  pene- 
ratiug  everywhere;  Pusey  was  preaching  against  its  effects  on 
clief;  Baliol  stood  for  an  unfettered  history  and  criticism, 
hrist.  Church  for  authority  and  creeds;  Kenan's  "Origines" 
ere  still  coming  out,  Strauss's  last  book  also;  my  uncle  was 
ublishing  "God  and  the  Bible"  in  succession  to  "Literature 
nd  Dogma";  and  "Supernatural  Religion'.' was  making  no  small 
tir.  And  meanwhile  what  began  to  interest  and  absorb  me  were 
tunes — testimony.  To  wdiat — to  whom — did  it  all  go  back? — 
his  great  story  of  early  civilization,  early  religion,  which  mod- 
rfl  men  could  write  and  interpret  so  differently?" 

speaking  of  "Robert  Elsmere"  and  the  sensation  that  it 
lade  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  The  Time*  is  intensely 
'((resting: 

"Its  success  was  instantaneous.  Mrs.  Ward  had  not  studied 
►xford  in  vain.  It  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  masterpiece  of 
ortraiture.  .  .  .  The  hostile  critics  were  few,  the  admirers 
■gion.  Gladstone,  who  had  been  told  of  the  book  by  the  late 
iir  .lames  Knowles,  was  unwearied  in  his  praise  of  it.  He  called 
t  a  '  tremendous  book,'  wrote  about  it  in  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
Mi-responded  and  became  acquainted  with  the  author.  Tolstoy 
ironounced  its  author  the  greatest  of  living  English  novelists. 
I  passed  quickly  through  several  editions,  and  was  translated 
ato  most  European  languages.  To-day  it  is  the  fashion  to  seek 
>.  explain  away  the  reception  of  'Robert  Elsmere'  by  the  excep- 
ional  and  passing  state  of  religious  thought,  by  the  eircum- 
tance  that  it  depicted  spiritual  conflicts  of  a  kind  then  as 
iimmon  as  they  are  now  rare.  This  explanation  does  not  ques- 
ion  the  accuracy  of  the  picture,  and  it  assumes  what  is  more 
han  doubtful,  that  the  present  mood  and  attitude  toward  the 
[uestions  then  perplexing  many  of  the  best  minds  will  be  per- 
oanent.  It  does  not  recognize  the  preciousness  in  the  estima- 
ion  of  future  historians  of  this  matchless  description  of  a  great 
piritual  period  of  transition." 

The  sensation  created  by  the  novel  in  England  was  repeated 
a   America,   recalls   the   Brooklyn   Eagle.     "Here   in  Brooklyn 
Or.  Behrends,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  of  clergymen,  preached 
Ihhu  it  in  the  most  laudatory  way."     Also 

"All  over  this  country  and  England  the  leaders  of  thought 
vrote,  talked,  and  preached  about  the  book  and  it  was  sold  by 
niiidreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  The  reason  was  that  'Roberl 
Elsmere'  brought  the  battle  over  what  was  then  called  'the 
ligher  Briticism'  of  the  Bible  from  the  studies  of  clergymen  and 

"  pages  of  theological  reviews  into  the  market-place.  It  put 
In  study  of  the  Bible  upon  a  new  plane  for  thousands  of  people 
vlio  had  been  taught  to  believe  in  its  literal  and  full  inspiration. 

"The  battle  of  the  higher  criticism  was  won  at  last  and 
Robert  Elsmere'  became  merely  historical  and  was  left  unread, 
ike  many  other  historical  documents.  Hut  the  woman  who 
>TOte  it  had  become  a  force  in  literature." 

But  that  view  is  retrospective.  From  the  standpoint  of  to-day 
ve  have  a  different  opinion  from  Mr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan  in 
Imerica  (New  York): 

After  Mr.  Gladstone's  notice  'Roberl  Elsmere"  became  the 
age.  It  was  i,ad  with  that  sheeplike  ignorance  of  its  real  oon- 
"'t  as  'M;,,-,'  Nostrum'  and  'The  Cathedral'  of  Blasoo  lbafiez 
,v  ''cad  to-day,  or,  rather,  were  read  yesterday,  for  thrce- 
ourths  of  the  readers  of  that  eminent  disciple  of  the  Spanish 
lestructionist,  Ferrer,  peruse-  that  is  the  word  his  dullest 
•ages  without  discovering  the  diabolical  animus  that  lies  beneath 
hem 

"1"  that   novel   Mrs.  Ward  aimed   to  be  excessively  modern: 
waa  the  modern  mind  of  the  'SO's  she  depicted,  and  altho  she 


remained  modern  io  the  last,  sh<  calUd  herself  a  Modem 
and  was  sympathetic  with  the  vagaries  ot  Per*  Loisy,  and  n< 
realized  t,ow   very  old-fashioned  tor  the  modernit]   "i 

to-day  in  our  society    i-  quite  dimodi  to-morrow." 

Another  dissenter  to  Mrs.  Ward-  power  i-   "Simon  Pure," 

writing  in  Thi  Bookman    New   Yoi 

"She  has  written  almost   all  the  political  novel*  ol    ilj. 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  her  books  hav<   been  read  by  all  sorts 
of  people  under  the  im |)n  -- ion  that   thej    depict   th<    real  life 
and  recall  the  real  atmosphere  amid  which  the*    peoph    i 

Nothing   could    he   more   false.      One     ha-    onlj    to   conie   in    con- 
tact with  the  real  thing  to  see  that   Mrs,  Humphry  Ward 

never  understood   politics  from   tin    inside,   but    ha-  all   the  time 
been  trying  to  bolster  up  the  conventional  idea  thai  the  oi 
papers  foster.     Cabinet   ministers  an    poor  puzzled  men.  b. 
by  personal  antipathies  and  sympathies,  cross  when  they  are 
tired,  seeking  diversion,  human  and  fault..      And  there  is  room 
for  a  good  political  novel,     Not  the  mush  th- 
us, but  a  real  novel  about  politician-  who  an   also  men." 


AS   LABOR   CRITICIZES   MUSIC 

LONG-HAIRED  MUSICIANS  hav<  been  gradually  disap- 
pearing in  recent  years,  but  if  thej  survi  !l  in  the 
-*  coining  regime  they  will  have  to  trim  their  lock-  to  cor- 
respond with  the  cave-man  ideal.  "He-man"  is  to  b<  thi  touch- 
stone, and  this  tells  us  a  lot  about  ih<  future  audience,  i 
composed  to  so  large  an  extent  of  women.  "He-man  music" 
is  to  be  demanded  also,  we  must  assume  from  a  "mu-ic  revi 
that  appears  on  the  editorial  page  of  The  Neu  Majority  Chicago  . 
national  official  organ  of  the  Labor  party.  Mu-ic  critic-  also 
will  have  to  look  to  their  styles  if  they  hope  to  be  employed  along 
the  lines  of  their  .present  occupations,  for  thi-  labor  organ  de- 
clares its  purpose  to  "form  a  new  majority  that  will  sweep  all 
opposition  before  it  and  take  over  the  government  to  be  admin- 
istered thenceforth  by  the  workers."  So  this  model  may  be 
pondered  by  those  who  hope  to  be  appointed  mu-ic  critics.  What 
importance  is  placed  upon  the  art  of  mu-ic  by  our  future  rulers 

may  be  seen  by  the  conspicuous  position  given  to  thi-  critique. 

The  famous  Russian  pianist  and  composer  Rachmaninoff  i-  the 

object  of  these  attentions,  but  a  name  of  so  many  s\  liable-  proved 
too  much  for  the  orthography  of  this  critic: 

"Serge  Rachmaninoff,  he-musician,  came  to  town  and  ]<]. 
at   the  Chicago  Auditorium  last   Sunday,  under  the   inipn-ario- 
■hip   of    F.    Wight    Neumann.      He    tried    out    his    tingi  r-    on    a 
Paganini-Schumann  knuckle-tester  and  found  them  well  oiled. 
They  needed  to  be  to  play  the  Chopin  sonata  that  followed. 

"Thereupon   he   plunged    bodily    into   a    program    that    would 
have  been  trying  to  any  one  else,  but  which  he.  with  gr<  . 
played  to  a  crowd  thai  filled  the  big  theater  to  capacity 
only  that,  he  amiably  played  encore-  for  nearly  an   hour  after 
the  program  was  over.      He  was  not   Stingy  with  his  umiri- 
he  played  them  three  at  a  time. 

"On   the  program    were  fom    Hudes  composed    by   himself. 

The  first  ended  with  a  beautiful  bell-tone  passagi  :  th<  second 
was  a  galloping  dance  in  triple  time:  the  third  a  choppy  thing, 
and  the  last  a  hard-ruling,  son-of-a-gun  affair.  11  was  all  he-man 
music. 

"Now   lure  is  an  observation.     All  through  hi-  program  he 
tickled  ears  with  his  delicate  shading  in  soft   ton.  -       Espi    ially 
in  the  Chopin  numbers.     It  is  doubtful  if  Chict 
Chopin   more  excellently   interpreted.     The   women   wond< 
and  the  nun  wondered,  too.  what  made  them  love  hit 
so.      Well,    this    is    why.      They    were    he-* 
she-soft  tones. 

"If  you   try   to  learn   to  play  billiard-  fro 
swear  at  you  for  not   hitting   the  ball  with    the  cue  in  th<    -low 
shots,  exactly  the  same  as  you  do  in  the  hard  -  ly  with 

force     he-shots  instead   of  she-shotti       Tin    l'.  !t 
teach  his  pupils  to  'follow    through.'  l 
he-muscular  action  in  ea<h  golf  stroke.      Ths 
piano.     Too  man)    players  'muff'  then-  -oft   ioi 
up.     Rachmaninofl  plays  a  perfect  'follow-thn 

piano." 
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MGLECTIJNG   OUR   DEMOCRATIC 
SAFEGUARD 


A 


s  A  CAMPAIGN  A.RGUMENT,  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Holder 
presents  "the  welfare  of  our  children,  our  schools,  our 
•+-  J*-  teachers."  Political  parties  may  shy  away  from  so 
domestic  an  issue  as  lacking  in  real  punch;  but  the  ••paramount 
issue"  of  just  twenty  years  ago,  so  this  member  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  points  out,  was  the  benevolenl 
assimilation  of  the  Philippines.  "Peace,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity reign  in  the  islands  now  because  our  American  system 
of  education  was  introduced  and,  generally  speaking,  success- 
fully administered."  What  we  gave  to  a  dependencj  is  allowed 
to  decay  among  ourselves.  We  spent  twenty-three  billions  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  only  to  overlook  "the  one 
real  safeguard  for  democracy   a1  home."     Mr.   Holder,  writing 


Pork  "  Tribune.  " 

i;i   i  n  i;i  n    ins   TE  VCHER. 

Joseph  Colanbrelle,  ;i  New  York  boj    lefl  school  to  j-o >  to  work. 
"  With  no  experience,  he  i-  making  more  monej  Chan  lus  former 
■in-  does   aftei  years  of  training  and  teaching." 


in  tli.'  New    York  Tribune,  prefaces  In-  amazing  arras   of  fa 
and  figures  with  an  appeal  that  mighl  make  some  of  the  near-by 
campaign  orators  consi  ious  of  their  own  fustian: 

"America's  future  is  in  the  bands  of  the  children  of  to-day, 
Thej  must.  l>e  thrilled  with  an  appreciation  of  American  ideals, 

inspired    by    the   glorious   example  of   illustrious   leader-,    warned 

by  example-  culled  from  history  of  peoples  who  have  suffered 
physical,   mot    '  al,  and   educational   decay,     li    i-  in   the 

schools  thai  the]    are  prepared  for  tin  d  trust  of  carrying 

forward  all  that   the  nation  has  stood  for  and  foughl  for  in  every 

w  ar  in  which  it  engagi  I 

"Mm    as   tl..  faced   children   come   crowding   to   these 

schools  they  see  them  being  boarded  up.  because  there  arc  not 
teachers.  The  teachers  baven'1  struck:  thej  arc  being  locked 
out.  ami  starved  out      Teachers  have  to  li-  lays  in  the 

ir.     If  a  teacher  gel    17  ■>'  i  year  it  i<  jusl  about  $2.06  a  day. 

winch  i-  not   a   living  wage  for  any  one.  leasl   of  all  a  young 

an  who  in  character,  education,  and  appearance  inu-t   hold 

the  confidence  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  intrust   to  her 


the  molding  of  their  children,  who  are  to  be  mothers  and  fathi 
of  the  farmer-,  merchants,  mechanic-,  and  leader-  of  the  futur. 

The  canvas-  of  all  the  State-,  reported  by  Dr.  Philand< 
Claxton,    the    United    States    Commissioner   of   Education, 
vealed  the  fact  thai   18,279  schools  are  closed  because  of  i 
teachers  and  11,900  schools  are  taughl  by  teachers  charact* 
as  "  below  standard,  hut  taken  on  temporarily  in  the  emergi 
The  stale-  showing  the  greatesl  shortagi  -  ar<    Kentucky'    - 
Texas,  2,055;    Virginia,  2,000;   Georgia,  1,500;    North  Cai 
7(H);    and    Iowa.  *>(M).      Substandard   teacher-  are  to  he  found  i 
even  a  wider  field.     Thus:    Texas,   l.otM);    Virginia,  3,500; 
hama.   3,500;    Geargia,   3,000;    Tennessee,   3,000;     Mini 
1,880;    Illinois,  1,200;    Kentucky,  1,100;    New   York,  1,100, 
South  Carolina.    1.00(1.      Mr.    Holder  continw 

"The  salary   of  s7-*>0  I   have  suggested  a-  no1   beinp 
wage  is.  in  fact,  well  above  the  average.     It  is  estimated 
there  are  650,000  teaching  positions  in  the  public  sctux 
I  niied  State-,     in    L918  'In    average  salary  of  all  elemi 
ami    secondary    teacher-    was   $635     in    Wisconsin    tl 
was    only    $421.     The    average    salary    of    •_><>. 271    high- 
teachers   in   sixteen   State-  and    the    Distrid    of   Columbi 
$1,031,   and   of   the    141,189  elementary    teachers   in   the 
stales  it  was  $606. 

"A  studj  of  rural  school-teachers'  salaries,  taking  tin 
(if   individual   teachers  in   three  counties  of  each   Mat'    in  I 
Union,  with  return-  from  forty-seven  state-,  ha-  jusl  !»•  i 
pleted.     It  shows  the  average  salaries  of  1,206  men  tea.-; 
rural  schools  (including  high  schools),  and  including  prin 
i-  $711.68.     of  the  7,088  woman  teacher-  the  averagi 
$629.76.      Of  the  lotal  S.'_><)4  white  men  and  women  teaol 
rural  schools  the  average  salary  is  $641.67. 

"Regarding  the  colored  teachers,  the  record  is  much  • 
The  average  salary  for  colored  teachers  i-  $360.96.  Th< 
muni  annual  salary  for  colon  d  women  in  $93  and  for  color, 
it  i-  $210.  The  minimum  salary  for  white  men  in  $385 
and  the  minimum  annual  salary  for  white  women  ii 
The  minimum  average  for  all  of  the  rural  teachers  from  a 
State  i-  $1,026. 

"Trade-unionists,  public  officials,  members  oi  Congn 
educational   authorities  throughoul    the  State-  are  alai 
this   condition    that    threatens    the   educational    system 
country     for  unless  conditions  are  speedily  remedied  'I" 
surely  become  even  worse  than  they  are  to-day." 

The  future,  deduced  from  the  state  of  affairs  presen 
i-  not  encouraging: 

"First.      A  present   shortage  of   teacher-,    with    18,279    - 

closed  because  the  teacher-  have  been  starved  out.  and 
thousands  of  children  forced  to  Lose  a  year  of  school  life 

Se.-ondh       An  increasing  shortage  of  teacher-  becaua 
and  more  are  being  drawn  into  more  profitable  employn 

Thirdly.  -The   teaching  of   impressionable  young   • 
trusted  to  teachers  who  are  below   the  standard-  in  trainii 
-■  .in.;  i  i  ii.  —  in  character,  because  no  others  can  he  had      in  II.  ' 
schools. 

Fourthly.  —No  replenishment  of  the  present  teaching 
sight,   because   the  normal   schools  an-  getting  onlj 

per  cut     of  the  number  of  pupil-  they  did  formerly." 

The  improvement  in  the  economic  position  of  the  teach*  r 
he  ha-  turned  to  oilier  fields  is  little  less  than  startling: 

"  \  coinin.  rcial  leach,  r  a'  $2,  KM)  left  to  take  accoun 
a i  $5,000;    a  dairying  teacher  at  s'_>.7.">0  i-  now  gettini    ! 
an  expert  mining-teacher  at  $3,000,  now  in  eommcrical 
MO. 000;     medicine    at    $2,250,    now     manufacturing   at    - 
engineering  a1  $2,500,  now  with  illuminating  company 
medicine  ai  $1,900,  now   in  private  business  al  $6,000 
of  English  a'  M/.nn.  now  advertising  manager  al  $5,001 
at   $1,800,  now    in  oil  business  at   sio.otM);    chemist   at   - 
now  in  powder  plant  at  $3,600;   economics  at  $1,900,  new  wii 
manufacturing  plant  at   $5,000.     These  data  ar.'  taken  fi 
long   list    of   typical   cases  hers   in   colleges  and   : 

schools   in    thirty-four   States   compiled   by   the   United 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Pake   this  illustration   of  the  lowering  of  the  standard 

\  Federal  questionna       to  school  authorities  througl 
Texas  showed   thai    7s  per  cent,  of  tin    losses  wen 
among  the  besl   and  most  experienced  teachers.     Some  of 
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iperintendents  reported  that  they  were  obliged  to  put  in  mere 
hildren  as  teachers  and  to  call  back  into  the  profession  incom- 
etent  persons  who  had  previously  been  lei  out.  In  South 
lakota  the  president  of  the  Northern  Normal  School  reports 
omo  of  the  advanced  pupils  who  had  planned  to  return 
,  complete  their  courses  had  been  held  back  by  force  almost 
y  county  superintendents  begging  them  to  take  rural  schools. 

"Here  is  another  illustration  of  a  growing  lack  of  training: 
eports  received  by  the  National  Educational  Association  from 
irmal  school  presidents  show  that,  the  attendance  in  these 
..<Ih  r-training  institutions  has  fallen  off  alarmingly.  The  total 
^tendance  in  seventy-eight  normal  and  teacher-training  Bchools 

fchirty-five  different  Stales  for  1916  was  33,051.      In  1919  the 

tendance  in  these  same  schools  had  fallen  to  26,134.     The 

ital  number  of  graduates  from  these  schools  in  1916  was  10/20.") 

id  in  1919  it  was  8,274.     The  total  number  in  the  graduating 

aas  of  1920  in  these  seventy-eight  schools  in  7,119.     These 

/ur<  s  show  a  decrease  of  more  than  30  per  cent,  in  four  years. 

From  190  State,  county,  city,  and  private  normal  schools 

1,503  fewer  pupils  were  reported  on  November  1,   1919,  than 

icy  had  the  year   previous   to   the  war.      These   represent  60 

i-  cent,  of  all  the  normal  schools,  so  it  is  estimated  by  the 

ederal  educational   authorities   that   there   will  be   7,000  fewer 

;imcd   teachers  from   the   normal   schools   in    1920.      Teacher- 

aining  departments  in  colleges  show  approximately  the  same 

lling  off  in  those  preparing  to  teach,  altho  other  departments 

low  a  great  increase  in  enrolment." 


AMERICANS   IN   FRENCH   UNIVERSITIES 

A  MARKED  HOSPITALITY  will  be  shown  American 
/-A  students  going  to  Paris,  and  the  efforts  to  make  them 
-     ■*-  feel  at  home  will  constitute  something  like  a  revolution 

academic  life  in  the  French  capital.  Before  the  war  Paris 
id  an  overflow  of  students  from  other  European  countries, 
it,  "the  American  was  a  rare  specimen."  "German  universi- 
BS,  with  their  greater  prestige  in  the  United  States,  attracted 
ie  greater  portion  of  the  American  students."  It  is  shown  as 
imething  of  an  anomaly  by  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
ork  Evening  Post  that  "the  schools  of  Paris  never  had  for 
inerioans  the  peculiar  appeal  which  all  aspects  of  the  life  of 
publican  France  had  for  the  younger  generation  of  the  auto- 

•  lly  ruled  nations  of  Europe."  But  the  French  expect 
u  future  to  correct  this  and  are  making  such  efforts  as  these 
'ted  by  Professor  Vibberf,  of  the  American  University  Union: 

"Tiie  American  student  when  he  comes  to  Paris  finds  two 
■  .it  differences  from  what,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  in  Amer- 
ail  schools  -there  is  no  'college  life'  and  there  is  little  contact 
ifh   the   teachers.      Collective   university  life   hardly   exisls   in 

•  .  and  tin-  organizations  of  students,  such  as  the  clubs  of 

ie  medical,  pharmacy,  or  colonial  schools,  play  such  an  unim- 
ortant  r61e  thai  many  students  do  not,  take  the  trouble  to 
ecome  members  of  them.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
merican  student,  especially  if  lie  does  not,  know  French,  feels 
imself  isolated,  seeks  companionship  especially  with  other 
mericans,  and  thus  fails  to  penetrate  deeply  into  his  French 
n  ironment. 

steps  which  are  almost  revolutionary  in  French  university 
h   have  been  taken,  and  are  being  taken,  to  meet  these  problems, 

hich  the  American  student,  has  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
reach  faculties.  The  college  dormitorj  and  the  college  dubs 
re  two  ideas  which  America  may  be  said  to  have  contributed 

I  the  French  as  a  result,  of  contact  during  the  recent  war. 
artly  as  a  result  of  the  housing  problem,  but  also  out  of  recogni- 
""  Of  the  benefits  coming  from  intimate  association  of  students, 

II  French  universities  arc  \o  build  large  dormitories  of  the  most 
"'f|ct  type,  and  already  a  committee  on  student  lodgings  is  at 
ork  on  this  project.  A  students'  club  has  recent  1>  been 
pened  where  the  American  student  can  find  all  the  conveniences 
'"1  associations  he  has  been  accustomed  to  in  his  fraternity 
f  Students'  house  in  the  United  States. 

'Previously  unheard  of  at   the  Paris  schools  are  the  weekly 

as  now  being  organized  by  the  Rapprochement  Universitaire 

Sorbonne.     These  gatherings  are  intended  to  bring  the 

refesaors  into  direct  personal  contact  with  the  foreign  students." 

I  he  American  student  w  ho  sets  such  store  on  personal  contact 
"li  teachers  will  find  this  feature  more  easily  in  the  provincial 


univ«  rsities  of  Franc<  ;    and  I':-:    ■ 

at  :■  lecture  rat  ( !olumbia  I'm 

of  the  country.     1 1 «  is  thus  quoted: 

"American    stud<  nte    ofti  a  i  -.  ■  •     of    eoi 

directly  to  Paris.     Jt   i-  preferable,  especially  for  U 

from  the  United  state-,  to  past  -one   'me-  in  oi,«  of  th<   smaller 

centers.       There    the    -Hid' 

with  teachers  and  fellow  students  i-  mor<    i 
much  better  results  from  their  work  in  Franc    •...  h<  n  tic 
mastered  the  French  language  and  French  habits  of  life  m  the 
schools  outside  the  capital,  passing  only  their  last  year  in  Pa 

"The  universities  at   Grenoble  and  Montpellier  ahead:    <  n- 
joyed  much  popularity  with   American*    before  tic    war.     I 
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THE    CRUMBLING    FOUNDATION 

— Chapio  i-    3 

these  institutions  will  now  hav«  an  important  rival  in  Strasbourg;. 
In  point  of  equipment,  the  Germans  had  lavished  generous 
attention  uponvhis  university  of  tin  Reichland.  The  French, 
on  taking  possession,  have  expresl  tin  determination  of  main- 
taining and  developing  tin  prosperity  of  this  school.  Strasbourg 
University,  situated  on  the  frontier-  of  two  greal  cultures, 
always  had  the  reputation  of  drawing  an  elite  of  European 
teachers.  Its  French  instructors  an  of  tin  very  highest  quality. 
While  Strasbourg  will  probably  become  the  center  of  Gern  . 

studies  for  France,  it  will  have  a  peculiar  appeal  to  foreign, 
especially  to  Americans,  for  the  tir-t  \  ear-  of  their  Fr<  uch  St  inly. 

'"While  the  adjustment  between  tin    American  collegt 
and  that  of  the  French  universities  i-  not  perfect,  the  Amer 

Student   who   comes   to    France    with    the    American    collegt     de- 
gree compares  very  favorably  with  hi-  French  comradi 

French  you'h.  because  he  has  lived  all  hi-  life  in  France  in  in 

diate    contact     with    French    institutions,    UMiall;. 

start    toward  high  attainments  in  general  culture,  whicl 

French    ideal    in    education,    than    the    American,    wl 

likely  to  be  ahead  in  some  special  field  or  in  -• 

of  a  subject.     But  tin-  i-  less  true  «>f  -Ik   -,  i<  '.•  •  ■    -i      - 

the   literary,    where    the    European,    1  •. 

advantages.      The   American    student    has   ab 

ever,  a  remarkable  adaptability   to  French  eoi  dit 

in  cases  where  the    American    ha-  had  no  knowh 

there  has  been  no  abrupt  break  between  tin 

lion  in  the  United  Man-  and  tin    work  •  d  of  In 

There  is  no  doubt    thai    Frame  ha-  dt  !.nr 

as  the  Mekka  of  American  students,  but   il 
result  of  the  war.  -ime  the  cha  'In    An  • 

been  observable  in  Europ<   sinc<    1901 
mental   considerations." 


A   STEP   TOWARD   MERGING   DENOMINATIONS 


TWO  HUNDRED  DENOMINATIONS,  investing 
$500,000,000  in  (>n<-  hundred  thousand  superfluous 
churches  and  dividing  their  energies  by  "narrow  and 
complacenl  parochialism"  instead  of  working  together  toward 
a  common  end,  presenl  a  spectacle  which  demands  fulfilment  of 
the  "age-long  dream  of  Protestantism"  for  Christian  organic 
unity,  many  writers  in  both  the  secular  and  religious  press  agree. 
Something  more  than  the  federative  cooperation  seen  in  the 
[nterchurch  World  Movemehl  has  been  contemplated,  and  in 
response   to   this  feeling  a  decisive  and  historic   step  looking 

toward   actual   organic    union   and   complete   disappear! of 

sectarian  lines  was  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  February 
3  to  G,  of  representatives  of  seventeen  denominations,  who 
adopted  a  plan  delegating  to  the  "United  Churches  of  Chrisl 
in  America"  consolidation  of  the  missionary  societies  and  the 
direction  of  movements  for  the  merging  of  local  churches  in  over- 
churched  areas,  leaving  the  churches  autonomous  in  purely 
denominational  affairs. 

With  but  lew  expressing  doubt  as  to  ultimate  success,  the 
Protestant  religious  press  generally  look  upon  federated  union  as 
an  early  possibility,  and  give  the  movement  their  benediction. 
Sentiment  of  the  secular  press  is  solidly  behind  the  sic]),  the 
papers  agreeing  that  certainly  in  the  specific  field  outlined  for 
the  proposed  federation  it  will  economize  endeavor,  reduce  com- 
petition, and  solve  the  problem  of  the  overchurched  communi- 
ties. Noting  that  the  plan  avoids  disputatious  topics  like 
orders  and  modes  of  baptism  and  ritual,  The  Christina  Century 

(Disciples)  says  it  "marks  out  the  best  path  that   has  yel   1 n 

described  for  the  attainment,  of  unity.  It  outlines  the  goal  and 
bravelj  lakes  the  first  step  toward  realization."  TheNe"W  York 
Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  thinks  "it  will  mark  a  definite 
step  toward  that  fusing  of  Protestant  forces  whose  absence, 
hitherto,  is  responsible  in  large  part  for  the  failure  of  Chris- 
tianity to  make  powerful  headway  among  men."  As  the 
Presbyterians  were  the  originators  of  the  movement,  The  Con- 
tinent takes  a  justifiable  pride  iii  quoting  from  a  contemporary 
that     they    are    perfectly    ready     to    contemplate    a     "Christian 

unity  that  involves  the  passing  away  of  this  particular  organism 
called  the  Presbyterian  church,  finely  wroughl  tho  il  be,"  and 
exhorts:  "Presbyterians,  this  sorl  of  reputation  is  a  lot  to  live 
up  to.  Put  we  must  not  fall  from  it."  On.the  other  hand. 
Lii  ing  Church  '  Episcopal  I  deems  "  t  hat  t  he  approach  toward 
such  unity  would  be  actually  weakened,  not  alone  for  us.  but 
for  all  the  other  bodies,  if  participation  by  the  Episcopal  ( Jhurch 

si Id   him    be  refused."     It-  objection  "rests  primarily   "P"" 

the  fact  that  a  unity  based  upon  a  united  Protestantism  is  not 
such  a  unit}  as  an  organic  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  can 
pro  moie  Our  aims  in  life  differ  from  the  aims  of  these  br<  thren. 
We  -el.  to  bring  men  into  sacramental  union  with  God  in  a 
way  that  seems  to  us,  without  judging  them,  impossible  apart 
iron,  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church."  Hut  Robert 
II.  Gardiner,  confessing  in  Th  churchman  (Episcopal  to 
having  held  b  similar  conviction  before  the  conference  a1  Phila- 
delphia that  the  Episcopal  Church  could  not  take  part  in  such  a 
movement  without  sacrificing  essential  principle-  of  the  catholic 
faith,  acknowledges  thai  "the  unanimous  recognition  of  the 
plan  is  only  a  beginning;  the  hop.  of  all  that  it  will  had  to  a 
inion,  the  evident  anxiety  to  leave  the  catholic 
clu  to  maintain  their  principles  without  compromise 

or  surrender,  have  converted  him  to  the  belief  thai  God  the  Holy 


Ghosl  is  guiding  the  movement,  and.  therefore,  thai  it  is  trul- 
catholic" 

Expressing  the  general  opinion  of  the  secular  press,  the  N<  i 
York  F.r.  ning  Mail  thinks  that  " this  excellent,  reasoned,  and  tp 
parently  quite  practicable  movement  deserves  to  succeei 
thai  the  proposed  union  "is  addressing  itself  to  a  work  thai  wil 
make  religion  a  more  powerful  force  in  America  and  will  facilitati 
and  accelerate  the  attainment  of  the  high  ideal  of  the  bn 
hood    of    man."      In    like    commendatory    spirit    the    Broo 
Eagle  argues  that  if  a  number  of  creeds  "can  save  mone; 
energy  by  getting  rid  of  one  hundred  thousand  place-  of  wor 
ship,  and  turn  $f>U0,(XX),(XX)  now  invested  in  superfluous  church 
buildings  into  activity  for  the  bettermenl  of  the  race  on  r< 
lines,  it   is  a  good  thing  to  do,  provided  spirituality  do 
suffer,  and  only  with  thai    proviso." 

Tho  the  Philadelphia  plan  provides  now  only  for  the  ■ 
tion  and  direction  of  two  functions  of  the  constituent  chu 
the  ultimate  goal  is  complete  organic  unity,  as  i-  indicat 
this  paragraph  in  the  explanation  of  the  plan  by  thi 
mittee  w  bich  formulated  it : 

"  The  plan  of  federal  union  will  have  this  r<  suit:    Thai 
it  shall  have  been  in  operation  for  a  term  of  J  ears,  the  impoi 
of  divisive  names  and   creeds  and   methods  will   pas-   moi 
more  into  the  dim  background  of  the  past,  and  acquiri     i 
the  particular  denomination  itself,  a  merely  historical  \ah 
the  churches  1  hen  will  be  ready  for  and  will  demand  a  ruon 
plete  union;   so  thai  what  was  the 'United  Churches  of  CI 
America'  can  become  the  'United  Church  of  Christ  in  An 
a  real  ecclesiastical  entity,  with  ecclesiastical   powers,  holdin 
and   administering  ecclesiastical   property   and   funds 
united  church." 

The  plan  for  the  federation  originated  in  an  imitation 
in  May,    1918,  by   the  General   Assemblj    of  the  Presh 
Church    to   the  national   bodies  of  evangelical  communions 
America  to  confer  on  the  subject  of  union.      After  tin • 
deliberation  in  December  of  the  same  year,  the  confei 
vided   for  the  appointment    of  an   <ni  interim   commits 
instructed  it  to  prepare  a  plan,  or  plans,  of  organic  union 

work    was    begun    immediately.      Dr.    William    II.    Roberl 
elected    chairman;      Bishop     Ethclhert     Talbot,     vice-chairm;. 
Dr.   Rufus    W.   Milhr.  secretary;    Dr.  David  G.  Down. 
torian,  and  Edward  II.  Bonsall,  treasurer.     The  commil 
plans  consisted  of   Bishop  Talbot.  Bishop  Luther  B.   W 
Dr.  Cornelius  Woelfkin,  Dr.  11.  C.  Herring,  Dr.  Peter  Ami-!: 
and  Henry  W.  Jessup.     Fourteen  months  later  the  ad 
committee  presented  it-  reporl  to  the  Council  of  Churcl 
whi.h  were  represented  the  Armenian,  Baptist,  the  Chi 
Church,    Christian    Union    of    United    states.    Congi 
Disciples,   Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America.  Friends 
branches  .   Methodisl     Primitive),   Methodist    Episcopal,   M 
ravian.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  states  of  Amen. 
Protestanl  Episcopal,  Reformed  Episcopal,  Reformed  Church 
the  United  states.  United  Presbyterian,  and  Welsh  Presbj  I 
\ls  summarized  from  the  press,  the  constitution  express* 
behalf  of  the  constituenl  members  of  the  conference  belief  in  tl 
Trinity,    in   the    Holy    Catholic   Church,   and   in   the  Scriptun 
and  dominates  the  proposed  federation  of  the  United  Church 
Of  Chrisl   in  America.      There  ate  -even  articl. 

The  firsl  re-,  rves  to  each  member  autonomy  in  purely  donor 
national  affairs  ami  the  righl  to  retain  it-  creedal  statemi 

The  second   provides  for  the  establishment   of  a  Krovenn' 
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LEARNING    SPANISH    IN    A    KNIGHTS     NIGHT    SCHOOL. 
The  teacher  i.s  a  .soldier  stationed  near  New  York,  n ho  la  employed  i>>  the  Catholic  sociel  .     -  p  Id  lusti  ictor 


iixnoil,  which  is  to  meet  every  two  years,  and   which  is  1o  eon- 

i  of  delegates  named  by  the  constituent  denominations  on  a 
itio  of  two  for  each  one  hundred  thousand  of  membership. 

The  third  gives  the  Council  the  right  to  adopt  its  own  rules  of 
rocedure  and  to  assess  its  expenses  proportionately  on  the 
i  nominations  adhering. 

The  fourth  article  provides  that  "(lie  supreme  governing 
i  tdvisory  bodies  of  the  constituent  churches  shall  effectuate 
le  decisions  of  the  Council." 

The  f if  1  li  article  describes  the  specific  functions  of  the  Council. 
i  is  staled  that  the  Council  "shall  harmonize  and  unify  the 
oris  of  the  united  churches,"  and  "shall  direct  consolidation 
f  missionary  activities  as  well  as  of  particular  churches  in 
\  erohurched  areas."  * 

The  sixth  article  stipulates  that  the  plan  becomes  effectual 
hen  indorsed  by  six  denominations  out  of  those  participating 
i  the  preliminary  considerations. 

seventh  requires  a  three-fourths  vote  in   ihe  national 

ounci]  to  propose  any  amendment. 


THE  CHURCH'S  DUTY  TO  MEXICO— Diplomacy  may  be 
ided  In  the  Church  in  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  Mexico. 
ad  avoidance  of  possible  war  may  be  made  easier,  if  ihe  followers 
r  Christianity  will  give  to  the  Mexican  people  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
ible  "the  Gospel,  with  its  marvelous  regenerating  and  uplifting 
lower,"  thinks  The  Christian  Observer  (Presbyterian).    It  explains 

I'll   a  peculiar  duty  rests  upon   the   Church   in   this   OOUntrj    in 
ihe  destiny  of  Mexico  is  linked  up  in  an  inseparable  way 
-nil  the  destiny  of  the  United  States."      Having  this  in  mind 

"The  forces  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  United  States 

been  studying  for  several  years  how   to  unite  in  a  program 

hat  would  help  Mexico  and  promote  mutually  helpful  relations 

en   the   two   countries.     One   year   ago   a    representative 

(inference  of  Christian  workers  was  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico 

md  inaugurated  what  is  probably  ihe  most  inclusive  cooperative 

•rogram  ever  outlined.  This  was  indorsed  unanimously  hv  all 
in  Mexican  leaders,  missionaries,  and  representatives  of  church 
loardsof  missions  who  were  present. 

vmong   the   outstanding    phases    of    tin-    program    are:     A 

liristian  university   and  hospital  in   ihe  City  of    Mexico;    eighl 

iltural  schools  in  as  many  differenl  sections  of  the  Republic; 

■   community    center   or    institutional    church,    and    a    school    of 

iwhanieal  arts  in  each   center  of  importance  in   ihe   Republic; 

lormal  schools  in  such  districts  as  do  not  yel   possess  them,  and 

trengthening  of  those  already  existing;   the  development  of 

ttion   Theological   Seminary   already    existing   in    Mexico 

"y;  ihe  uniting  of  the  various  missionary  publication  interests 

"In  one   publishing  house,   book-store,   and    one    weekly    paper 
the  whole    lb-public;    a  campaign    to    popularize   medical 
knowledge;   a  definite  division  of  territorial  responsibility  so  as 
10  avoid  overlapping  or  duplication  of  effort." 


THE  "KNIGHTS'"    PEACE-TIME    SCHOOLS 

FOLLOWING     up    ami    extending    their    welfare    *•< 
for    i  In-  service    man    during    the    war,  'he  Knight*   .>f 
Columbus    are    now    engaged    in    a    broad    edui 
program,   which  a    writer  in   America,       '     tholic  weekly,  con- 
sider- the  greatest  Catholic  welfare  work  at  present  unci. 
The  organization  has  set  out   to  till  "th<    need  for  •  iple- 

mentary  schools  which  men  and  women  can  enter  unhamn* 
by  arbitrary   requirements,"   and  is   "preaching   thi  I  of 

increased  usefulness,  ami  providing  ihe  tools  for  applying 
lessons."  The  Knights  have  about  fifty  schools  in  operation  in 
larger  cities.  In  Boston  alone  three  thousand  men  are  being 
trained  for  better  jobs  and  being  schooled  in  the  fundamentals, 
and  ihe  total  enrolment  i-  nearing  the  200,000  mark.  Tl 
live  hundred  scholar-hip-  op.  a  to  all.  and  "  k<  llv  -  and  kapli-ki- 
rub  shoulders  in  classroom-,  precisely  as  they  did  in  ihe  i. 

huts  overseas  and  at  home."     It  was  while  the  organization 

doing  welfare  work  in  Prance  'hat  n  ftrel  Lrav.    it 

ihe  problem  presented  by   the  servic*    man   returning  emp 

handed  and  without  a  job.     Ii  was  realized  that  there  w< 

of  thousands  of  young  men  who  would  come  bach  handicapped 

by  a  lack  of  mental  equipment  for  the  strenuous  competition 

confronting  them,  but  endowed  with  ihe  tremendous  ambition 

born   of   their   experience.      At    first    the    work    was   confined 

ex-sen  ice  men,  but  it  ha-  since  been  broadem  d  to  take  in  women 

and  civilians,   ihe  latter  paying  a   small  fie.      The  war 

and — 

"'Phis  movement  is  essentially  a  peace  movement.     Thi  curric- 
ulum is  designed  to  meet  the  needs' of  peace  problems      \ 
tional  and  civil-service  training  are  the  long  suit 
is  anything  military  about  the  system,  it  i-  mer.lv   in  thi 

pline.     An  \1.  I'.  whistle  signals  ih.   periods  durii 

The     Knights    have    no    trouble     whatever     with    ill.: 

They  are  seldom  late,  always  glad  to  l>.  corn  cted,  l> 

have  realized  in  the  service  thai   lime  1-    the  i  - 

for  place  and  comfort.     When  thej  wast*   tin 

are  wasting  their  own  resources,  no1   ano  'Tin  - 

said  a  k.  of  < '.  school  principal  who.  during  .lav. 

pne  of  New   N  ork's  largx  st  public  - 

than    t  he   a  v  eragi     unn  i  rs  much 

plenty  of  leisure  in  the  Army  to  make  op  their  mil 

1  hev    wanted    to  do  once   t  hej 

live    patriots.      Th.y    are    not    complai 

missed  during  their  service.     Thej    '•■<■• 

progress.     The  fact  that  thej 

they  did  overs.a-  in  the  k.  of  C. 

tion,  but    strengthens  it.     And  that's  a   nc  on  hui 

nature.' 

"The   men  ar.    given  regular  examina 
indorsed  !>v  State  educational auth< 
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are  usually  held  in  a  K.  of  C.  building,  or  in  a  school  building 
employed  during  the  day  for  young  pupil-.  The-  most  attrac- 
tive feature  of  the  schools  is  that  a  man  can  ent<  r  th<  m  without 
any  qualifications  whatever.  He  selects  his  subject,  whether  he 
be  ex-service  man  or  not,  and  he  'goes  to  it."  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  former  service  men  pay  nothing;  ordinary  civilians 
must  pay  a  nominal  fee.  The  Knights  have  actually  turned 
out  accomplished  auto-mechanics  in  twenty-five  weeks.  Thej 
have  taken  a  foreign-born  lad  w  ho  cheeked  hats  for  an  indifferent 
living  during  times  of  peace,  and  made  him  a  radio-telegrapher 
in  six  months.  As  a  semiparasite  the  foreign-born  lad  mad. 
about  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  As  a  radio-telegrapher  he  makes 
fifty.  In  addition  he  receives  a  training  in  English  and  an 
understanding  of  the  American  Constitution,  by  which  he  is 
governed,  for  the  Knights  are  strong  on  teaching  the  Consti- 
tution. The  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  all  other  veterans'  associations  have  cooperated  with  the 
Knights  in  their  educational  work.  Before  1920  is  ended  it  is 
planned  to  have  150  schools  in  operation  and  an  enrolment  of 
300,000.  And  the  besl  feature  of  th<  work  is  that  it  will  be 
permanent.  Now  the  women  have  entered  it.  They  are  taking 
to  the  business  courses,  learning  how  to  be  accountants,  stenog- 
raphers, commercial  lawyers.  Tin y  are  teaching  all  these  sub- 
ject- and  more;  and  the  work  is  promoting  community  interi  s1 
that  will  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  what  is  known  as 
'  Americanization.'" 


M 


A   CALL   FOR       ELIGIOUS      DEFLATION" 

rENTAL  DEFLATION"  is  needed  by  the  Church 

if  it  would  be  restored  to  the  plane  from  which  it 
may  view  its  duties  in  proper  perspective,  because, 
like  commerce,  it  has,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  conceived  its  busi- 
n<  ss  in  distended  proportions.  The  Continent  (Presbyterian) 
harns  a  moral  from  Commerce  and  Finance,  which  believes  that 
the  minds  of  business  nun  ha\  e  lost  touch  with  normal  conditions, 
and  that  whether  impending  economic  deflation  will  take  a 
course  favorable  to  industry  depends  on  the  degree  to  which 
it  is  accompanied  by  mental  deflation.  The  loss  of  touch  with 
normal  conditions,  says  The  Continent,  is  as  ob.vious  in  religion 
a-  in  commercial  life.  It  can  not  be  conceived  that  cash  will 
save  the  world,  and  it  is  equally  as  impossible  that  impatience 
and  haste  will  succeed  in  world-wide  evangelization.  Fresh 
met  hod-  have  their  value  in  religion  as  in  business;  but  that 
which  is  laid  out  to  catch  the  eye  of  man  rather  than  to  hold 
tin  sight  of  God  can  have  but  a  passing  influence.  To  quote 
The  Continent  further: 

"It   is  to  be  feared  from  recent    indications  that  these  op- 
portunities are  largely  illusory,  a-  much  of  American  war-spirit 
proved  to  be  superficial  and  unsubstantial.     Hut  whether 

that    is    true   or    not,    it    is   certainly    true    that   all    war-reactions 

abnormal   elements  of   the   human  situation   because   war 
i-  abnormal. 

"The  'deflated'  mind,  therefore,  will  insist  on  marking  and 
imating  as  the  mam  factors  in  any  survey  of  Christian  pros- 
pects   'he  age-long  and   unchanging   fundamentals   of   human 

nature,  because  they  are  the  '  normal  conditions'  of  the  church's 

problem. 

"The  besl  boast  that  can  he  made  fur  Christianity  is  that  it  is 
a  normal  religion  for  normal  people,  guaranteed,  if  folk  will 
follow  it,  to  produce  a  normal,  tranquil,  abiding  human 
comi  Ith. 

"That    it    is  also  good   for  emergencies  is  an  added   worth   hut 

iti  chief  glory.     The  every  dayness  of  religion  is  its  best  quality. 

"Recognizing  therefor*     nol   subconsciously  but   consciously 

ami   openly,  that    'the  abnormal   will    not    In-  permanent,'  let 

sound    church    lender-    acknowledge    that    the    Church    needs 

'im  ui. d  deflation'  in  at  least  three  particulars. 

"And   may   it    indeed  COmt  dualh    as   to  he   painless.' 

'The    ..  of   all    appeals    which    to-day    SO    ambitiously 

call    the  Church    to  its    world   tasks  on   a    big  scale   is   the 

assumption  that  if  people  will  onlj  give  plenty  of  money,  every- 
thing that  Christianity  ought  to  do  for  mankind  will  b(  done 
straight  off. 

01  course,  no  Christian  really  believes  cash  will  save  the 

world. 

Hut  that  only  makes  mon   glaringly  apparent  tin   epidemic 
ession  which  for  th.    'inn    being  loads  all  tongues  with  'the 
■  aim  talk  of  billions'  m  Church  circles  just  a-  in  husines-  offi 


J'The  truth  of  th.  ease— which  need-  only  be  stated  in  orr 
to'command  acknowledgment — is  that  the  Church  lacks  a  doz 
other  things  more  seriously  than  it  lacks  money." 

The  only  way   to  bring  about  a  money-liberality  is  to  di 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  de-ire  to  follow  in  the  - 
Christ,  for  where  loyalty  is  fervent    "the  Church  of  God  v 
work  miracles  of  power,  no  matter  if  it  is  on  the  verge  of 
tion."     On   the  other  hand,   the  Church   might   be  richer  th 
any  budget-maker  could  dream,   and   "-till  be  nothing  but 
organized  travesty  of  spiritual  fact,  if  payers  are  not  also  pr; 
i  i'-. "     A-  it  is.  an  extraordinary  Lmpatienc<    i-  manifest  anrn 
Christian  guides  to-day : 

"They  have  concluded  apparently  that  it  is  against  the  will 
God    to    tol.  rate    longer    the    step-by-step    advance   ot 
centuries. 

"Many  do  not  hesitate  to  announce    that  with  th. 
introduced   into   religion   by    the   modern    American   scl 
hustle,  the  aims  of  the  Church  will  now  be  realized  with 
torious  dash  electrifying  humanity. 

"But  those  who  think  longer  thoughts  and  deeper  oi 
recognize  that  it  is  not  a  divine  failure,  but  a  divine  plan 
brings  slowly   to  pass   the  most  essential  moral   results 
mankind. 

"Often  before   this   men    have   offered   to   patroni 
securing  for  him  a   short-order  Christianization  of  hun 
But   he   has   always    refused    the   favor.      He    wants    hui 
Christianized  but.  not  superficially.     He  i.-  willing  t 
for  a  thorough  job. 

"And  those  who  want  the  backing  of  Providence 
mit  to  the  patience  of  Providence.  The  harvest 
to-day  can  not  be  from  the  seed  they  planted  yesterday. 

"Your  March  table  may  have  cucumbers  forced  in 
house.     But  its  bread  God  grew  last   summer  in  an 
under  a  quiet  sun. 

"A   church,    either   local   or   denominational,    which 
doing  anything  sufficiently  unusual  to  occasion  the  remark  I 
its  neighbors  or  to  win  mention  in  newspapers,  is 
as  impotent. 

"The  pursuit  of  Christian  routine  is  rated  chronic  in.  fl 

"Now.  there  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said  for  fre  - 
that   jolt   old  custom  out  of  the  ruts  of  dulness  and  i 
to  be  said  for  the  ready  invention  of  new   means  to  mi 
duties. 

"But  the  feverish  excitability  which  can  not  abide 
monplace  round  of  daily  faithfulness,  and  which  is  be 
fled  to  catch  the  eye  of  man  than  to  hold  the  <  y.   oi  I 
more  than  it  gains."    

THE  WORLD'S  JEWISH   POPULATION— The  po] 

the  earth  just,  before  the  war.  according  to  statistical  auth 
was  l,(il<»,()00,000;    and  tho  the  Loss  of  life  in  the  war  bjU 
very  great,   Tht   A  >■<<  nriut  Israeliti   is  inclined  to  think  ti 
has  been  offset  by  the  natural  increase  .      So.  when  it 
David  Trietsch,  the  .lew  ish  statistician,  has  estimate  d  th<   | 
number  of  Jews  in  the  world  to  be  15,430,000,  it  observe* 
"the  percentage  of  Jews  to   the  world's  population  i- 
mately   nine-tenths  of   one   per  cent.      It    would   s, ,  n;    tl 
tilings  considered,  they  are  very  much  heard  from." 
to  the  figures  presented  by  the  Cincinnati  weekly,  the 
population  of  the'  world  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Poland 3 

I  kraine 

I  nited  Stat»s  3  100.000 

1,1    Including  Siberia 
Kom    ania 

Germans  •'•"l 

Hunwir<  .'.'.' 

Czecho-Slovakia       

British  Isles  300' 

-M* 

Lithuania  

.lu-..  Slavia 
Vfrica    excluding  Morocco,  runis,  and  Algeria 

Prance  ■  ■  •  •        |-.>"  ■ 

i.i  .ukI  Tunis 1''°  !UI!! 

\iihii  l.io.oeu 

..,;.     ooo 

Holland        !}0°°° 

Morocco  »«■""» 

ana  ss 

Turkey    i'1"-000 

Palestine  1(H" 

Vu-u'il.,-,.,  20.000 

opean   countries  (1101   separately  enumerated)  L>15,1'Sn 

Asiatic  countries    nol   separately  enumerate  ■>,,*! 

American  countries  (not  separately  enumerated)  .«mjuu 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


I 


WlTH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


The  mainstay  of  the  meal 

Campbell's  are  the  best,  selected  beans  the 
market  affords.  They  are  slow-cooked  until 
thoroughly  digestible  and  wholesome.  They  are 
delightfully  flavored  with  Campbell's  famous  tomato 
sauce.  Choice  lean  bacon  pork  gives  added  pleasure. 
So  nutritious  and  palatable  that  they  are  frequently 
served  as  the  principal  dish  of  the  meal— and 
everybody  satisfied  ! 

15c  a  Can 


Except  west  of  M 


BEANS 


LOOK  ?£>7i  'f}iZ  TlZD'AttD-Wrtt-fZ  LA=5£L 


I 


C  U  R  R  E  N  T 


POETRY 


MR.  PERCY  is  a  Southern  poel  whom 
Mr.  Braithwaite  has  linked  with 
Keats.  He  has  published  in  the  March 
Scribner's  a  vision  that  eems  to  partake 
mure  of  Dante's  experiences  in  the  super- 
terrestrial  sphere.  Mr.  Percy  served  first 
with  the  American  Relief  in  Belgium,  and 
later  in  i  he  trenches  in  France: 

AUTUMNAL 

Hi   William  Alexander  Percy 

To-nighl  the  tumuli  of  the  autumn  wind 

Hushes  between  the  ragged  gray  of  heaven 

And     earth's     autumnal     gray   -swift,     swift     and 

loud — 
filled   with   the   wings  of  wild  birds  southward 

Mow  n 
And  with  the  wings  of  leaves  that   only   fly 
Their  red  and  golden  flight    when  thej    an-  dead. 
And  we,  who  keep  the  <  ait h  unwillingly, 
Are  caught,  are  caught,  up  with  the  birds  and  the 

lea\  es, 
\re  whirled  above  the  spare  unblossoming  fields. 
Wong  l  he  pallid  torrents  of  the  air. 
Far  from  the  earth  we  Know,  past   the  dead  moon. 

Beyond  the  blue-lit  scattered  spheres  of  night 
Thai   flicker  down  the  dark  like  shaken  leaves 
<>n.  on.  with  the  rushing  winds  of  aut  limn, 
Out  io  the  staik.  las!  outpost  of  creation— 
Where  nothingness  surges.   .    .   . 
From    that    wan   strand   where   breaks   that    ebon 

tide, 
Could  we  behold,  were  spirit    \  ision  ours. 
The  blowing  legions  of  t lie  homeless  dead 
In  wraithy  phosphorus  against  the  void? 
A  little  while,  O  winds,  that  rush  and  call 
\  little  while,  O  leaves,  and  we  shall  know  ' 


Ik  Mr.  Bow  den  hasn't  been  a  sailor  he  al 

knows    the    sea.      Tito    he    dates    his 

poem  from  England,  he  publishes  in  the 
Sydney  Bulletin  showing  that  perhaps  ho 
send-  his  poetical  offspring  home.  The 
rooks  thai  starl  his  fancy  into  action  are 
kin  to  our  honn  l\  crow.  That  such  nn- 
iv  birds  can  evoke  in  this  poet's  mind 
the  whole  pageant  of  the  sea  shows  a  wide 
range  of  pasl  experience  living  in  som< 
land-locked  prisoner. 

ROOKS 

Eh    Boyi  i    How  d 

Like  tattered  scraps  of  paper  thej   are  fluttering 
and  rising, 

■.-■on  of  i heir  clamoring  Is  verj   loud 
and  shrill  ; 
•  i. on  rooks  of  I'.n  — »  iii  planing  ami 

I    ipsi/ing 

'Mi  the  current  of  tlie  silver  wind  that  whistles 

from   I  In    lull 

Hills  "I    i.el.       md  silver  wind  and  rain  across  the 
i  Ml'  I 
--Inn    alders    b\     Hie    river,    like   a    llnclv     penciled 
fri.    • 
The  chuckling  mirth  of  water  under  little  runtlc 
briil 
\nd  ricks  and  roofs  .md  chimnej  smoke  within 
a  cloud  ol  •  ■ 

And    oxer    all    (he   ebon    rooks    'ire    tumbling    .md 

w  1 1  i  i 
\nd   a   phrase  is  whispered     whispered   from'the 

•:.'■  p    w  il  Inn     mj     beiie 
•  inn 

.  ml  the 
.md   spars  of 


The  lift,  the  sat;,  the  lurching  as  i he  grounder 

meets   I  he   prow  ; 

The  loping  leagues  to  windward  where  the  ocean 
gulls  are  hunt  inn. 
\nd   here  a   coaster  trudging  home,  and  there  a 
idding  scow  ' 

<>h'  noi  fir  me  1  he  quiet  mof,  the  firelight  in  the 
ingli 

Where    men     mav      wander    drOWSing    down     I  he 

easj   waj  s  of  earth; 

full   brother   l<>   the   ocean,    1    have   felt    my    puKes 

tingle, 

l'ir    the    broad     phrase    of    the    sea's    ways    has 
spoken   of   her   worth. 

Race    of    wind    and    smash    of   sea,    the    scuppers 
rolling  under 
The  rush   and   wash   of   waters   when    the   green 
is  in  the  waist ; 
Tin-  wave  that   poops  the  talfrail  and  comes  roar- 
inn  down  like  t  hunder 
And    the    clatter    aft     the    d<  ck-house    where    an 
awning  is  unlaced  ' 

St  ress  of  stormy  weather  and  the  tang  of  spindrift 
flj  in 

The    creak    and    groan    of    bulkheads    that     are 

straining  to  t  he  roll — 
Oh!  daytimes  worth  t he  dawning!     Oh!  the  task 
well   wort  li  I  he  trj  imr! 
The  hand  that   rules  the  ocean  has  the  ruling  of 
my  soul. 

\ud   SO    within    the  stream  way.    with   its   low   and 
mi  How  laughter, 

I    seem    to    hear    the    waters  lapping    round    I  he 
massiv  e  hulls 
And.   thO   Vision    wanders  outward.   vet    my   Fancj 
follows  after. 
Till    the   ebon    rooks   of    England    are   a    Hock  of 
silver  gulls. 


'I'm  enide  philosophy  of  revolt  which 
devastated  Russia  and  lifts  its  head  in 
many  countries,  our  own  included,  finds  a 
frank  tho  ironic  spokesman  in  Anne  Pea- 
cock. Her  verse  appears  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

REVOLT! 

Hi       \\\l       I'l    \.  in    K 
I    am    Revolt  ' 

Behold  me! 

M\    breal  li  is  miasma, 
M  J    hands  are  red. 
I   speak  of  l.ov  e 

Bui    I   lo\  c  not  hiii'_'  sa\  e  m>  sell. 
Ml  else   I    hate 

i    peak  of  Brother! i 

But  i  do  not  believe 
I  am  an   lndi\  Idualist 
For  one  indi\  idual 
Myself. 

I   ..in   Ki 

I  sh.dl  dethrone  your  <  •od 

I   do  not    believe  in    llim 

\e\i  1 1  heless   l  shall  del  hrone  Him. 
i  s|L,ii  pull  iiou ii  the  might > 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  intelligent 
i  lave  ruled  long  enough. 

Now    shall   the   weak,   the   poor,   the  ignorant 

Rule  i  tie  w  orld. 

i  .  ■!  i  iat  i    Progn  ssl 

I    sh.,11  lake  all   the  wealth, 
I    shall  cat    of  t  he  finest    foods. 

1  shall  drink  i he  rarest  w ines, 

\nd  the  fair  white  women  of  the  rich 
shall  be  mine 

1  am  Revolt  ' 

I    preach    I'eace 

But   I   bring   Hatred 

And   t  hi     Torch,  and  Hie  Sword. 

t   shall  lie-'  ro;        ill  stro\  | 


For  thai  is  Progress 
I  am  a  better  man  than  J  on. 
Because  I   work  with  mj    hands 
When  I  shall  have  compiered. 
I  shall  not   work  with  mv   hands 
Hut    I    shall   -i  ill    be   a    better  man 
Behold  me' 
I  am  Revolt ' 


.Many  versions  of  the  fable  of  tl 
placed  letters  have  been  told  and  suffi 
for  a  laugh.      "<i.  S.  B.,"   whom 
before  quoted  from  the  "Conning 
of  the  New  York   Tribune,  tells  it 

1  han    his    predee,  ss,,rs. 

ORACLE 

Hv  G.  S    B 


Bulkley,   of  Colchester,   stretched, 

sighed . 
Folded  the  foolscap  sheets,  to  each  appll 
lis  wafers;    then  he  rose  and  cross,,: 
And  looked  out  on  his  apple-trees  in  bloon 
"The  church  in  Hebron,  like  these  orchard 
May  yet  bear  precious  fruit  if  heaven  pleas. 
He  mused.      "I  pray  her  promise  l«    no 
Through  fatal  tempest  or  untimely  1 
Sometimes  my  head  is  sick,  my  whole  hi 
O'er  this  unceasing  strife  among  tin 
H   must   he  meant  thai  in  another  s| 
Peacemakers  shall  be  blest  -  not  now 
\nd  then  John  Bulkley,  having  nibt 
His  pen,  with  flourish  snarled  and  curl. 
I  lirected  his  tWO  letters. 

In  dui   o 

The    Hebron   church-folk   were  con'. 
To  hear  the  awaited   words  of  conns. 
"My  brethren  all,"  the  moderators 
"Our  reverend  adviser  writes      Hi  pair 
fences  now,  and  takt  especial  can 
Of  the  old  black  bull.      These  words 
of  mystic  purport,  verj  far  from  di 
1  therefore  call  on  any  who  may  rh< 
To  give  a  full  expression  of  their  vii 
\t  last  a  member  said:    "M>  friends 
This  seems  to  me  the  advice  thai   mi 
Hi  pair  t.mtr  fences  means  we  should  I 
Whom   we  admit   and   in  our  numhi 
Strange  cattle  have  brought  >! 
/ //.  old  black  bull  most  plain  I)  signil 
The  Devil:    and  so  we.  my  friends    II 
Vgainst   thai  ancient  enetnv   shall  set 
\  double  guard,  that  he  maj  nevei 
Rampant  again  among  us  "     Then  . 
( >f  approbation  hailed  this  ;  i 
To  judgment        It  was  voted  that  tin 
The  Bulkley  plan;   and  ere  a  montl   «i 
The  Hebron  church    to  hannonv   rest 
Blessed  sage  John  Bulkley  s  name  and  pi 

Lord  .  .  . 

Hul   on  a  distant   farm  in  Colchcsi. 
John  Bulklev  's  tenant   with  a  pit! 
Conned  o'er  a  lengthy  inissiw     and 
Grumbling,   "  Whj    should  he  writ- 

-train  " 
There's    somethin'    loose    In    Dom'i 

bra  i    ' 

Two  stanzas  from  the  Ned  York 
show  how  an  ancient  myth  can  illun 

the  life  o|'  sweated  labor: 

DANAE  IN  Till    I  V<  K>RT 
By   Flori  mi    Vah  ci.mk 

one,    in  the  day  he  conies  in  liquid  goM 
Thai  burns  a  passage  through  t he d 

The  Sun-nod    irresistible  and  Ixilcl  — 
\m!   L'ivcs   lar  \  oitth  again. 

She  hfis  her  thin  cheek  to  his  kiss  of  tire 
lh.    half-made  narment  drops  from 
hand : 

Her  lired  eyes  close,  to  dream  of  her  des 
Though  here  all  dreams  are  banned 
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The  Michelin  Universal  Cord,  the 
newest  product  of  the  oldest  pneu- 
matic automobile  tire  manufac- 
turer, is  the  best  tire  for  your  car 
for  three  reasons: 

1st  The  new  Michelin  tread-compound  offers 
unequalled  resistance  to  the  destructive 
effects  of  friction,  heat,  moisture  and  age. 

2d  The  improved  Michelin  tread  design  effec- 
tively opposes  skidding  in  any  direction.  It 
further  increases  the  durability  of  the  tire  by 
retaining  the  broad,  flat  traction-surface  intro- 
duced by  Michelin  a  few  years  ago  and  since 
so  widely  copied. 

3d  The  super-sturdy  oversize  body  is  built  up 
of  cords  that  are  not  merely  coated  but  ac- 
tually impregnated  with  rubber,  forming  a 
tremendously  tough,  resilient  mass  which 
assures  greatest  freedom  from  blow-outs. 

If  you  are  not  yet  a  Michelin  user, 
just  give  the  Michelin  Universal 
Cord  a  trial.    That  is  all  we  ask. 

MichelinTireCo.,Milltown,N.J. 

Other  factories:     Clermont  •  Ferrand, 
France;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy 

Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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A  Sturdy  Oversize  Cord  Tire  that  Establishes  a  New  Stand- 
ard  for  Supreme  Durability  and  Freedom  from  Skidding 
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OUR  PART   IN   BRITISH  INDIAN   FOREIGN   TRADE 


(Report  of  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


BRITISH  INDIAN  foreign  trad'  is  interesting  at  thistime 
for  Beveral  reasons.  One  is  the  ability  of  British  India 
both  to  buy  foreign  goods  and  to  export  surplus*-  from 
ber  native  products.  Another  reason  is  the  Indian  market  for 
American  goods.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  changes  in 
Indian  imports  has  been  the  greatly  increased  diversification  of 
products  coming  from  the  United  states. 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE   UNITED   STATES 

In  the  Indian  fiscal  .Mar  1907  08,  imports  of  American  goods 
were  valued  at  only  thirty-two  million  rupees  (ten  million  dol- 
lars); in  1913-14,  the  last  prewar  year,  the  figure  was  forty- 
eight  million  rupees.  For  the  year  1918  L9  imports  amounted 
to  17  1  000,000,  and  for  the  following  six  months  (April-Septem- 
ber, 1919)  no  less  than  140,000,000  rupees'  worth  of  American 
goods — at  the  rate  of  280,000,000  a  year  entered  the  country. 
In  1907-08,  kerosene  oil  was  the  only  American  commodity  sold 
in  India  in  an  important  amount.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  motor-cars  valued  a1  6  5  million  rupees; 
metals  and  hardware  valued  at  thirty  millions,  including  large 
quantities  of  pipes,  fittings,  bars,  sheets  and  plates,  tin  plates, 
wire  and  nails,  builders'  hardware  docks,  hinges,  and  holts), 
etc.;  machinery  and  mill-work  valuedal  nineteen  millions,  rang- 
ing from  typewriters  to  electrical  appliances  and  from  agricul- 
tural machinery  to  leather  belting;  patenl  and  other  medicine-: 
canned  goods  and  other  prepared  foods:  dyes  and  dyestuffs;  in 
addition  to  kerosene  oil  valued  at  nineteen  million  rupees,  and 
sundry  other  articles,  comprised  the  imports 

In  some  instances  the  United  States  held  undisputed  lirst 
place,  as  in  imports  of  motor  vehicles,  oil.  typewriters,  and  cer- 
tain type  of  hardware  and  other  iron  and  steel  products:  in 
other  instances,  this  country  yielded  firsl  place  to  the  United 
Kingdom  by  a  small  margin 


r 


GENERAL  ASPECTS   OF  BRITISH   INDIAN  TRADE 
Considering  the  great    change   in   trade  currents  in   the  last 
decade,   there   is  a   remarkable  degree  of  regularity   in    Indian 
foreign-trade  totals.     This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures 

for  imports  and  domestic  exports  of  merchandise  on  private 
account.  Value  are  given  in  millions  of  rupees;  the  fiscal 
year  begins  on  April  1. 


j 


190'    os 

1908  09    

1909  10    

19 

1911    12 

I'M    ■      I  

1913  11 

1914  15    

1915-11     

L916    17    

1917  18.  .  .  . 

1918  L9 

April  i    Sep!    30,  1919 


Excess  of 

nports 

ports 

Exports 

i  >99 

1 735 

am; 

1213 

i  199 

386 

1  171 

isi:; 

672 

L294 

20  «8 

7t;i 

i  t86 

2217 

831 

1610 

2  1 1  :i 

sn;< 

610 

i      9 

I77A 

i  16 

1 

1925 

i .  i  2 

233  l 

835 

1504 

233 1 

s.'.O 

1690 

70X 

i  106 

The  total  volume  of  trade  i-  small.     In    the  year   L918  19 
imports  amounted  to  only  5  V£  rupees    about  (2.25     per  capita, 
and    exports  to  less  than  eight   rupees     about   $3     per  capita, 
a    compared  with  imports  l>.\   this  country  during  1919  of  1 
per  capita  and  export    oi  $72  per  capita,  and  similar  figures  for 

(  'anada   of  s|  15  and   $160,   n-p,  eti\  .  I  . 


\\  \l  1HS  OF    Hi  \DI    STA1  IS!  l<  - 
The  followii  ires,  in  millions  ,,r  rupees,  show   the  devel- 

opment of  trade  in  tw<  ears: 


[mports 

Urics 
■  I  Kingdom 
Dutch  East    Indies 
Belgium 

I  nil 


I  \l'.i  :     1 1      190<    os 


II  !    /"/(// 


IRT8 


1 


tntries 
i  nited  Kingdom 
( icrmanj . 

i  liiiui  .'mil  Hongkong 
initeii  states 
Prance 


I        (65  1  ■'lul 
i  19 

i  51 ' 
135 
US 


1 1   .. 

s     ,, 

7  8 


i  mi,  d  Kingdom 
Japan 

l  nited  st;it,  - 
Dutch  East   In, ins 
Itlements 


I'M  v.    ig 


19 

I 

It) 

7 

s 

3 

i  Kingdom  .     .      7.".c,  :u   6 

I    n  .  ,7  1  |    'i 

n  318  13  2 

f)l  159  6  6 

Ion  KH>  t  6 


First  6  months,  1919-20 


Imports 
Countries  Values  Total 

i  nited  Kingdom.  .  . . 
United  States 

Japan 

Dutch  East  Indies 
China  and  Hongkong 


895 

It 

R 

1  10 

it; 

n 

91 

in 

1 

, .. 

s 

."> 

30 

1 

1 

EXpt 
Countries  Val 

United  Kingdom .     .  438    31  3 

United  States  . . .     .  263      Is  - 

Japan  189 

china  anil  Hongkong  80 

France 7j 


Table  III  gives  the  principal  imports  and  exports  during  the 
same  periods. 

TABLE   III— 1907-08 


Imports 

Articles  Values 

Cotton  manufactures 480 


Metals,  hardware,  etc. 
Sugar,  molasses,  etc... 

Railway  plant,  etc. . . . 

Machinery,  et.c 

Mineral  oil 

Silk  and  silks 


164 
92 

72 
66 
A7 
31 


Expi 
Articles 

Cotton:  Kaw 

Cotton:  Manufacture  d 

Rice 

Jute    Manufactun  d  is  . 

.lute    Haw 

Seeds    oil  

H  ides  and  skins   


inis-19 


(  Hi  ion  manufactures r><Mi 

Sugar,  etc 154 


Metals,  etc. 
Machinery,  etc. . 

Silk  and  silks 

Mineral  oil 

Liquors 


152 

:,'.i 
17 
:!(i 
s.i 


Jute     Manufactured     .  , 
Jute:  Raw 
Cotton  :  Haw 
Cotton:  Manufactun  d 

Rice 

Hides  and  sKins 

Tea 


First  ti  months,  1019-20 


( !otton  manufactures 188 

Metals,  etc 137 


Sugar,  etc . 
Machinery 

Mineral  oil .  . 
silk  and  silks . 
Wheat 


si 
52 
16 
38 
24 


Jute:  Manufactured  .  . 

Jute     Haw 

Cotton     Haw 

Cotton:  Manufactun  d . 

Hides  and  skins    

Seeds  (oil) 




MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  INDIA 

India  is  incalculably    rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  its 
of  gold,  silver,  asbestos,  coal,  and  other  minerals  havi 
been   tapped,    according    to    Business    (Calcutta).      G 
know    that    India    is    filled    with    minerals    of    all    descrip 
but  the  larger  part  of  the  treasure  remains  buried  because  i 
lack  of   machinery   and   scientific    methods.     In    the   south   ol 
India  the  Kolar  mines  have  proved  that   gold  exists,  and 
pectors  have  found  gold  in  other  parts  of  India.     It   has 
washed  in  fairly  pa.\  ing  quantities  in  some  of  the  rivers,  and 
is  plata  gold  in  various  sections.     Good  qualities  of  iron 
exist  in  India,  both  manganese  and  hematite  ores.     Thcs* 
tain  a  high  percentage  of  iron,  and  some  of  them  are  of  i 
quality,  inasmuch  as  they  are  no!  mixed  with  foreign  subsl 
such    as    sulfur    and    phosphorus.     Some    ores    that    hi 
analyzed  and   are   at    present    being   worked   are   consider 
quality  as  good   as  the  Swedish  ores.      There  is  iron  in  th< 
ern    and    western  Qhauts,  in    the    Central   Provinces,  in 
and  Orissa,  and  in  the  Northern  Provinces.     It  would  b 
i\    that    not    even   a    thousandth    pari    of   the   iron   d. 
of  India  have  been  worked  or  even  prospected.     Wolfram    « 
source  of  tungsten,  has  also  been  found  in  India  during  t! 
few   years.      Very    fine   specimens   have  been   brought    froi 
Central  Provinces,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  deposil  is  I 
mean's    small.     There    is    wolfram    in    Raj pu tana    and    ah 
Orissa  and   Bihar.      Diamonds  were  once  found  in  large  q 
lies,  and  from    old   records  it    is  learned   that  the   Mogul 
carried  away  from    one  mine,  in  from  four  to  six  yeai 
hundred   inaunds  of  diamonds  of  good   water.      History   rt 

that  this  mine  is  not  exhausted,  but  lost.     It  is  known  to  b 

v.  it  liin  a  certain  area   fort\    miles  long  and   twenty  milt 

Inn  it  remains  unprospected  and  still  conceals  its  treasure  s.    Tin 

less  precious  stones,  such  as  sapphires  and  rubies,  are  also  t 

and  are  mined  in  appreciable  quantities  in  Bihar  and  0 
Silver,   graphite,   and    plumbago    are  being  mined.     Th< 

copper   in    large  quantities,  but    so   far   no   one  has  yet  worked  a 

copper-mine  to  advantage.     Specimens  of  asbestos  have  been 

found,  and  a  forty-inch  log  w  as  reported  by  :m  American  mineralo- 
gist to  be  the  besl  he  had  ever  seen.    Chromium  of  good  quaht\ 

is  found  in  large  quantity  in  Bihar  and  Orissa.  in  the  Central 
Piovihce&g  and  in  the  eastern  Ghauts.  Mica  is  mined,  hut  it. 
primitive  fashion,  and  much  of  it  is  wasted.  Coal  wa* 
known  to  exist  even  when  it  was  being  brought  from  Newcastle 
to  run  the  railway-trains  of  India.  But  the  mines  are  not  work  ti 
efficiently,  and  there  is  much  waste.  In  the  provinces  of  Bihar 
and  Orissa  then  are  coal-fields  yet  untouched,  tho  the  coal  has 
been  analyzed  and  found  to  be  of  good  quality. 
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The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  thi%  —  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  lift 


Every  rug  is  a  constant  collector  of  three  kinds 
of  dirt:  embedded  grit,  clinging  litter  and  sur- 
face dust.  Three  cleaning  processes,  therefore, 
are  constantly  necessary.  Only  The  Hoover 
performs  the  three  at  once.  It  gently  beats, 
to  dislodge  all  the  destructive  embedded  grit. 
It  swiftly  sweeps,  to  detach  all  the  stubbornly 
adhering  litter.  It  powerfully  suction  cleans, 
to  withdraw  all  loose  surface  dirt.  And  it  is 
the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

^HOOVER 

It   Beats  —  as    it    Sweeps  —  as    it    Cleans 


The     Hoover    SUCTION     SwEBPSK     COMPANY 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  ■ 
North  Canton,  Ohio  Hamilton,  Canada 
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White  Teeth— the  Klenzo  Smile-Sign 


T!  I  E  flash  and  glisten  of  polished 
white-  teel  h     do  you  envy  them? 
You  ought  to  have  white  teeth, 
i  mi  can  have  them!     By  using 
Klenzo — the  white  dental  creme. 
1  here  is  no  other  dentifrice  made 
ctlj   like  Klenzo.     Klenzo's  white, 
snow  \   foam  p<  n<  1 1  ates  <  \  ei  \   cre^ 
— searches  out  old  secretions  and  food 
particles,  and  d<  them.    Cleans, 

polishes,  and  whitens  the  enamel. 
And,  besides  .ill  that,  leases  thai 
delicious  Cool,  Clean,  Klenzo  I  e<  ling 
in  your  mouth. 

This  delightful  feeling     more  than 


mere  flavor — is  a  proof  of  the  cleans- 
ing work  Klenzo  is  doing.  And  re- 
sults show  in  whiter  teeth,  a  healthier 
mouth. 

Start  getting  whiter  t  teeth  this  very 
day.  Get  a, tube  of  Klenzo  at  the 
nearest  Rexall  Store.  Sold  exclu- 
sively by 

77..  5b*Xa£L  Start 


throughout  the  United  States, Canada, 
ami  Cireat  Britain.  8,ooo  progressix  e 
retail  drug  stores,  united  into  one 
world-wide,  service-giving  organiza- 
tion. 


J 


AUCoHov.6<y« 


-*3ET 


rail 


Boston 


UNI  I  I  1)    DRUG 
Toronto 


COMPANY 
Liverpool 


Pari. 


.  A 

C  2 

3 

\i  *zr 

» o;5 
i  |<r 

!i 


DENTAL 
CREME 

ALCOHOL  6% 


WHITE  TEETH 

healthy  Gums 

and  a 
CLEAN  MOUTH 
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Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  f<>/    School  //s<- 


THE   PRESIDENT   AS   COMMAISDKIUVUIII  I 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  WAR— The  President  is  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the 
militia  when  called  into  the  service  of  1  li«-  United  Sta1 
[e  can  order  the  Army  and  Navy  "anywhere  be  will  if  the 
ppropriations  afford  the  means  of  transportation."  Of 
ouree,  the  instrumentality  which  this  power  furnishes  gives  the 
'resident  opportunity  to  do  things  which  involve  consequences 
that  it  would  be  quite  beyond  his  power  under  the  Constitu- 
ion  directly  to  effect."  Under  the  Constitution  only  Congress 
as  the  power  to  declare  war,  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Taft, 
ni  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  the  Bresidenl   "can  take  such 

i. .11  as  to  involve  the  country  in  war  and  to  lease  Congress 

I.  option  Imt  to  declare  it  or  to  recognize  its  existence."     This 

i-  the  charge   made  against,  President    Polk  in   beginning  the 

-ii    War.      War    as    a    legal    fact,    it     was    decided    by    the 

upreme  Court  in  prize  cases,  can  exist  by  invasion  of  this 
ountry  h>  a  foreign  enemy  or  by  such  an  insurrection  as  oc- 
urred  during  the  Civil  War  without  any  declaration  of  war  by 
'.mgress  at  all.  It.  is  only  in  the  ease  of  a  war  of  "our  ag- 
ression  againsl  a.  foreign  country  that  the  power  of  Congress 
nist  he  affirmatively  asserted  to  establish  its  legal  existence." 

ii  his  volume.    'Our  Chief  Magistrate  and  His  Power"  (Columbia 
Diversity  Press),  Mr.  Taft  says  further: 

"\Vhat  constitutes  an  act  of  war  by  the  land  or  naval  forces  of 

lited  States  is  sometimes  a,  nice  question  of  law   and  fact. 

i[\  seems  to  differ  with  the  character  of  the  nation  whose 

plationfi    with    the    United    Slates    are    affected.      The    unstable 

ondition  as  to  law  and  order  of  some  of  the  Central-American 

tepublics   seems    to   create   different    rules   of   international    law 

rum  those  that  obtain  in  governments  that  can  be  depended 

i>"i    to  maintain  their,  own  peace  and  order.     It  has  been  fre- 

[tiently   necessary   for   the   President,   to    direct    the   landing   of 

taval  marines  from  United  States  vessels  in  Central  America  to 

■rotcd  the  American  consulate  and  American  citizens  and  their 

•roperty.      lie  has  done  (his  under  his  general   power  as  Com- 

uander-in-Chief.     It  grows  not  out  of  any  specific  act  of  Con- 

ress,  hut  out  of  that  obligation,  inferable  from  the  Constitution, 

if  the  Government   to  protect  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen 

gainst  foreign  aggression,  as  in  (lie  Kot/.a  incident,  cited  by  Mr. 

"-nee   Miller  in   the    Neagle  case.      In  practise   the  use  of   the 

aval  marines  for  such  a   purpose  has  become  so  common   that 

licit-  landing  is  treated  as  a  mere  local  police  measure,  whereas 

troops  of  the  regular  Army  are  used  for  such  a  purpose,  it, 
■'ins  to  take  on  the  color  of  an  act  of  war. 

Thus  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  landing  of  our  army 

"  Vera  Cruz  by  force  as  anything  but  an  act  of  war  to  punish 

he  Government  of  Huerta  in  Mexico  for  its  refusal  to  render 

hat  was  deemed  by  President  Wilson  as  a  proper  apology  for 

violation  of  our  international  rights  in  the  arrest  of  some  of  our 

"'"is.      This   act    was    committed    before    authority    was    given 

|>  Congress,  but   the  necessary  authority  for  it  had  passed  one 

fouse  ami  was  passing  another  at  the  time,  and  the  question  as 

"  'he  right  of  the  Executive  to  take  the  action  without   Con- 

ressional    authority    was    avoided     by    full     and     immediate 

"ilication. 

In  Nicaragua,  in  my  administration,  an  insurrection  had  led 

"  'he  immurement   of  American  citizens  by  insurredos  and  the 

threatened  destruction  of  American  property.     The  President 

Nicaragua,  whom  we  had  recognized  and  whose  Minister  we 

ftd  received,  called  upon  us  to  protect  our  own  citizens  and  their 


propertj   becau 

which  then-  treaty   righ  Lhi  m      Tin-  led  to  the  landin 

marine-  and  quite  a  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  mainti 
of  law  ami  order  and  thi   elimination  of  thi 

was   not    an   act    of   war.   becaUSt     it    W&£   don.    at    i  he   request    and 

with   tin    consent   of  the  law  ful  ant  hoi 

it  took  place. 

"As  Commander-in-Chief  and  in  taking  can    thai  tie 
faithfully  executed,   President   Cleveland   sent  .1  Mil.  - 

Chicago  'o  removi    tin   obstruction    o  th<  i   the  mails 

anil    of    interstate    cm in     which    Debs    at    tin     lead    of    the 

American   Railway   Union   was  effecting  en«    and  other 

unlawful   means.     This   was   the  cast    when    Governor  Ah. 
sought  by  protest  to  keep  the  arm;  out  of  Illinois,  on  the  ground 
that   until  he  or  ih«    legislature  requested  ii    the  President  had 
no  right    to  -end  it   into  the  Stat<    lor  i  h<    purj 
disorder.     President     Cleveland    and    Attorney-General    <»; 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  peaei   and  good  order 
tin  firm  stand  which  they  took  in  this  matter  and  in  maintaining 
what  the  Supreme  Court  had  so  often  decided,  that  •  eery   t 
of  land   within   tin    jurisdiction  of  tin    United   8  whether 

in  a  State  or  Territory',  or  in  tin  Distriet  of  Columbia,  i-  terri- 
tory of  the  limed  Stat.-  upon  which  the  law-  of  tie  United 
States  can  be  executed  by  the  Presidenl  with  all  the  foroi  -  w  hich 
he  has  at  his  lawful  command;  that  then  i-  a  peace  of  the 
United  states  a  violation  of  which  consists  in  forcibl< 
to  Federal  laws.    Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  have  to  consu  nor 

Altgeld  as  to  whether  h<    should  -end  aii  army   to   lllinoi- 

that  the  peace  of  the  United  States  was  preserved  ami  that  the 
Federal  laws  were  faithfully  executed  there.  The  full  legality 
of  President  ( Jleveland's  action  in  thi-  regard  was  sustained  by  the 

unanimous  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  iii  tin    I  )>  b 

\IIIlT\m     FORCES     \M»     Mil     STATES      I        Constitu- 
tion provides  that   the  United  stat<-  -hall  protect  each  St 
againsl   invasion,  and    on   the  application    of    the  legislature, 
or  of  the  Executive  when  the  legislature  can   not   be  convened, 
against    domestic    violence.     An    early    statute,    -nil    in   f.  • 

Mr.  Tail    remind-   u-.   provides  that    a-  BUch  an  application   the 

President  may  use  the  militia  of  any  state  <»r  the  regular  Army 
to  suppress  such  insurrection.      Hut  there  is  "a  far  wider  <  \-  r 
of  the  authority  of  the  Executive"  in  his  capacity  as  Comma  ml.  r- 
in-Chief,  and  Mr.  Taft  proot  eds: 

"Ii    was   exemplified    in   and   after   the   Spani-h   War.      Before 
and  after  the  Treaty   of   Fan-  was   mad.    with   Spain,  b\ 
there  were  left  in  our  possession,  a-  owners,  the  Phflippu 
Porto    K'ico.   and   in   our  custody,   a-   trustees  for  tie 
Cuba,  the  island  of   Cuba,  we  acquired  responsibili 
were  met  by  occupation  "f  those  islands  and  thi 
by  our  Army  ami  Navy  .      In   tin 
from  1898  until  1908,  when  the  island  was  tun* 
Cuban  Republic.     In  the  case  of  Fort..  Rj 
1898  until  the  taking  effect  of  the  Form!  in  April.  19 

and    in    the    Philippin.  -    from     \  -    v 

Manila,    until    March.    1902,    when    th<     P 

given   power   to  establish   a   civil   government 
all  thi-  interval  of  Pongn  ssiouaJ  silenot  .  and 

action  of  the  Pn  -id<  nt   as  I \unmandcr-in-Chn  f.   he  directij 
through  his  appointed  agents,  .  \«  r<i-ed  all  t1 


.. 
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Price  35c 

The  Cost  of  a  60-Dish  Package 
of  Quaker  Oats 

A  6o-dish  package  of  Quaker  Oats  will  cost  you  35  cents. 
A  small  fish  will  cost  you  the  same  amount — enough  to  serve  four  people. 
Three  chops  will  cost    you   about   the   saint — only   enough   for  three.     And 
seven  ege,s  at  this  writing  cost  as  much  as  that  60-dish  package  of  Quaker. 

Mark  the  Food  You  Get 

The  package  of  Quaker  Oats  yields  6221  calorics — the  energy  measure  of 
(mm(1  value. 

The  fish,  i-ggs  or  chops  which  thai  33c  buys  will  n<>i  average  one-tenth  as 
much 

As  a  food  they  cannot  compare  with  oats.  1  or  the  pat  is  the  greatest  food 
that  grows.     It  1-  almost  a  complete  food,  nearly  the  ideal  food. 

About  all  the  human  body  needs  is  in  oats  in  right  proportion. 

This  is  how  the  calorj  co  I  compares  with  othei  necessary  foods,  based  on 
prices  at  this  writ  ing  : 


Cost  Per   1000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats                         5'/2C               Average  Meats      . 

45c 

Average  Fish                 .   50c                   Hen's  Eggs 

.     70c 

Vegetables      .      .      .      .      lie   to   78c 

The  wisi   housewife's  conclusion  must  be  this: 

The  propei  breakfasi  is  Quakei  Oats.     It  means  supreme  nutrition — foods 

thai   evei  J  bodj    needs. 

And  the  90  per  cent  that  it  saves  on  breakfasts  can   buy  costlier  foods  for 
dinner. 


Only   10  Pounds  in  a  Bushel 

Quaker  t). it- ,oe  flaked  from  queen  You  gel  the  cream  of  the  oats,  the 

grains    only      jusl     the    rich,    plump.  maximum       flavor,       without      extra 

BaVOry  oats  COSt,  when    you   ask   for  this  premier 

We  get  lmt  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  brand 

35c  and    15c  per  Package 

Except   in   the    Far   West  and  South 
Packed   in   Sealed    Round   Packages    with   Removable   Cover 
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and  all  the  legislative  power  of  government 
in    those    territories.      After    suppresi 
actual    disorder,    he    created    a    quasi-* 
governmenl  and  appointed  an  executrt 
civil  legislature,  and  civil  judges,  and 
came  the  lawgiver  of  ten  millions  of  pi  • 
for   a    period   ranging  from    two  year- 
lour.     There  was  nothing  new  or  star- 
in  the  principle  of  this  temporary  enlai 
mint     of     his     executive     function-., 
novelty  was  in  the  great   volume  of  pi 
which    the   circumstances    thrust    on   hin- 
and  the  extent  of  (lie  responsibilities 
the    wide    discretion    which    ho    had 
exercise-.     The  validity  of  such  action 
been  recognized  l>y  the  Supreme  Com 
similar    cases    arising    after    the    Mi  • 
War,   when   we  took  over  California 
New    Mexico.     Tlie  delay  of  Congn 
useful    in    all    these   eases.      In    resp 
Porto   Rico,  Congress  probably  acted  I 
quickly,  for  the  Foraker  Act,  which 
vided  for  its  government,  was  madi 
the    usual    territorial    acts    in    the    Un 
Statis,  and  it  did  not  fit  quite  the  <n; 
tion  to  which  it  was  applied  in  this  c 
munity  of  Spanish  laws  and  customs.     1 
the  Philippines  under  the  wise  and  si: 
manlike    foresight    of   Secretary    Roof 
civil    government    was   framed    grad 
in    that    country    to    suit     the    <  xilt- : 
Congress  was  quite  willing  to  let  P 
McKinley    handle    the    difficult    prob 
until  experience  should  throw  light  or 
situation.     When    it    did    act,    it    ra; 
even  thing    the    President    had    done 
continued  under  its  authority  tin 
menl  which  had  been  initiated  and 
by  tin  Commander-in-Chief." 

V     NOTE    ABOUT    PRESIDIM     Hi 
RISON     In  summarizing  the  can  i 

Presidents  elected  during  the  past  fifty- 
years,  it  was  recorded  that  Benjamin  II 
son.  who  became  twenty-third  Pre-idctr 
t  he  United  states,  was  elected  in  1880  to  l 
United  states  Senate.     He  took  hit 
March  l.  1881.     In  I888,a1  the  R  pul 
Convention  in  Chicago,  he  was  nomifl 
for    the    Presidency,    and    in    tin 
election  was  elected  President.    Thia 
cinct  account  of  General  Harrison 
to   the    Presidency   might    incline  - 
think   that    he   was  elected   as  th. 
Chief    Executive   while  a   member  of  t 
United  States  Senate.     At  least  this  ii 
impression     taken     by     Mr.     Rust 
Harrison,  son  of  the  former  Presidi  l 
writes  to  u^  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  1 
father's  term  as  Senator  "expired  in   18S 
and   h.    was  nominated  for  the  Pn 
in  June,  1888."     Mr.  Harrison  adds: 
you    will   examine   the  Senate  records  . 
will    find    that    his    term    common 
March    1     1X81,  and  expired  on  M 
1887.      Among     the     Presidents    that    }' 
are  writing  about,  Garfield,  1  belii 
the  onlv  one  that  was  elected  to  the  1 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 

See  Styleplus  before  you  pay  an  extreme  price 

Visit  your  local  Styleplus  store.  Examine  the 
clothes.  See  how  well  you  look  in  them.  Notice  our 
guarantee  of  service  and  the  known  moderate  price  on 
the  sleeve  ticket. 

Then  put  the  question  squarely  to  yourself.  Why 
pay  more  when  Styleplus  offer  all-wool  fabrics,  correct 
style  and  splendid  tailoring  secured  by  the  maker's 
guarantee  ? 

You  will  be  convinced,  as  so  many  other  careful 
dressers  already  are,  that  Styleplus  are  the  way  out 
from  the  extreme  price. 

You  can  trust  Styleplus  quality.  We  print  the 
prices  on  the  sleeve  ticket — the  same  to  all. 


Sold  by  one  leading   clothing-merchant  in   most 
cities  and  towns.    Write  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

Henry  Sonneborn  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


The  big  namo  in  clolhes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


Trade  Mark  Ree. 

;45~*50.-*55-*60 

The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price* 


Coprrieht  1920 
Henr,  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  loc 


Ajxtenicets     known-priced    clothtes 
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Another  machine — an  added  department — a  new  plant — increased 
production  in  any  form  is  made  immediately  possible  by  a  complete 
stock  of  Dodge  pulleys,  hangers,  bearings,  clutches,  couplings,  etc., 
distributed  by  your  local  dealer. 

And  of  another  point  you  may  be  sure— Dodge  equipment  will  go  together  right  and 
operate  continuously  under  severe  service  without  the  additional  expense  of  worn 
or  broken  units  which  characterizes  other  less  reliable  methods  of  power  distribution. 

In  practically  every  shop  in  America  you  will  find  some  Dodge  equipment;  where 
the  possibility  of  "shut'downs"  must  be  avoided,  these  factories  are  usually  Dodge' 
equipped  throughout. 

Whenever  conditions  demand  new  equipment  quick,  rest  the  whole  problem  of 
increased  production  upon  the  nearest  Dodge,  Oneida,  or  Keystone  dealer — he  will 
not  fail  you. 


Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Mishawaka,  Indiana  anJ  Oneida,  New  York 
Canadian  Manufacturers,  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


—— 


— « 
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LESSONS  IN  CITIZENSHIP 

Continued 

tes  Senate.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
t  he  had  taken  his  seat  as  Senator." 
January,  1XK0,  .James  A.  Garfield  was 
;ted  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
not  take  his  seal  in  thai  Chamber,  as 
was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
fcional  Convention  a1  Chicago  in  .June, 
0,  and  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  the 

ar.  In  the  recital  of  the  careers  of 
ain  Presidents  our  chief  aim  was  to  show 
successive  offices  or  occupations  of  these 
n  in  their  advance  to  the   Presidency, 

Mentioned  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
I  Harrison  directlj  after  having  made  a 
i'  ii  cord  of  his  career  in  t  lie  Senate.  In 
mining  the  article  as  a  whole  it  will  be 
nd  thai  our  record  runs  somewhat  in 
manner  of  an  itemized  list,  as,  for  in- 

uoe,  -In    1876.  ...In  1878 In   1880 

.In  1888." 


IR.  McADOO'S  GOOD   WORD   FOR 
AMERICAN  TEACHERS 

T  least  one  Presidential  candidate 
^  has  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of  higher 
iries  for  the  school-teachers  of  the 
ion.  Coming  down  from  the  glittering 
eralities  which  are  so  popular  at  about 
i  stage  of  a  national  election,  William 
ilis  McAdoo  spoke  a  direct  and  specific 
"(1  in  favor  of  "those  public  servants" 
i.  "since  lhe\  can  not  be  permitted  to 
ki  for  higher  wages,"  are  unusually 
ms.'d  to  the  troubles  brought  by  economic 
djustments.  "It  is  a  grave  abuse  and 
reflection  upon  our  intelligence  and 
nanily  to  treat  these  splendid  servants 
wo  do,"  he  declared  in  a  recent  speech, 

reported  by  the  New  York  Globe. 
ook  at  the  poor  teachers  and  ministers 
the  gospel  all  over  the  land  who  per- 
in  inestimable  services  and  are  the  worst 
d."  He  continues  with  special  rel'er- 
se  to  teachers: 

Hie  starvation  wages  paid  to  teachers 
rich  Slates  and  municipalities  is  a 
iking  case  of  injustice.  A  proper  wage 
101  paid  because  taxes  would  have  to  be 
reased  to  a  small  extent.  We  can  not 
a  sufficienl  number  of  competent 
"liers  to  conduct  our  schools,  and  we  are 
periling  the  education  of  our  children 
■ough  a  policy  which  is  as  unwise  as  it  is 
lefensibly  parsimonious. 

organization  of  society  can  be 
ightened  or  tolerable  which  does  not 
'vide  adequate  opportunity  for  men 
1  their  families  through  thrift  and 
Lustry  to  be  decently  fed,  clad,  and 
;'S>'<1,  and  to  earn  a  sufficienl  surplus  to 
'hie  them  to  provide  againsl  misfortune 
1  old  age. 

^    strike    among    policemen,     firemen, 

other  civil   servants  is  a    matter  on  a 

Uliar   footing.      These    men    are    sworn 

uphold    the    law.     When    they    break 

'''   it    is    as    reprehensible    as    when    a 

'her  refuses  to  obey  orders.     They  can 

defy  the  state.     The  paramount  rights 

the   community    must    always    be    in- 

"bly  upheld.     This  verv  fact',  however, 
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HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED  BEANS 


Did  you  ever  see  a  boy  eat  Heinz  Oven  Baked  Beans? 
No  better  endorsement  was  ever  made  than  his  grin 
of  appreciation  as  he  passes  his  plate  for  more. 

You  can't  fool  a  boy.  He  knows  what  is  good.  He 
recognizes  that  baked  taste  which  makes  Heinz  Baked 
Beans  so  delicious. 

His  instincts  are  right.  The  food  value  is  there,  as 
well  as  the  flavor.      Baking  does  it. 


Heinz   Baked  Beans  nvith  Pork  and   Tomato  Sauu 
Heinz    Baked  Pork  an  J  I'cans    [without   Tomato  Sauce)    Boston  style 
Heinst    Baki\i  Beans  in    Tomato  Sauce   iiithout  Meat   (legetanan) 
Hein%  Bake./   Red  KiJnn    /■<.. 


Some  of  the 

57 


Vinegar* 

Spaghetti 

Apple  Butter 

Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Hebrz  goods  sold  in  Canada  art  packed  in  Canada 
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For  a  Quick  Sure  Gut 

For  a  quick, sure,  clean  cut,  Bernard  Pliers  are  what  you  need. 
They  bite  through  metal  that  ordinary  pliers  won't  do  more 
than  nick.  The  strong  powerful  jaws  work  close  to  the  job, 
in  any  position.  The  Bernard  patented  principle  of  com- 
pound leverage  puts  strength  in  any  hand.  Bernards  are 
the  Standard  High  Powered  Cutting  Pliers. 

BERNARD  PLIERS 

RepUti  red  I  .  8.  Patt  ni  Office 

have  a  grip  that  won't  let  go  until  you  do.  The  parallel 
jaws  come  togethei  like  a  vise  and  hang  on. 
Every  borne  and  office,  stores,  shops,  garages  and  factories 
need  Bernards.  They  ought  to  be  in  everj  tool  kit,  for  they 
are  handy  and  fast.  Bernards  are  made  like  an  instrument 
and  by  first  class  craftsmen.  Nickeled  to  keep  out  rusl  and 
guaranteed  against  defects.  The  inside  of  the  handles  are 
closed  up  so  no  rough  edges  are  exposed.  If  a  pair  should 
pn>\c  unworthy  through  our  fault,  the}  will  be  cheerfully 
replaced. 

Buj  Bernards  in  batteries  for  factory  use.  They  are  unbeat- 
able at  the  bench.  Don't  overlook  the  Bernard  open  throat 
and  hollow  centre.  You  can  shove  a  long  wire  or  rod  right 
through  tin-  parallel  jaws  and  take  a  firm  grip  anywhere  you 

want    to. 

A  square  deal  marks  Schollhorn  s<  rvice.    Send  todaj   for  our 

\  est  ]>,.,  Kit  In  Id  Catalog,  showing  the  Bernard  hue.  Mailed 
prompt  1\  and  gladlj  . 

/:.  Id  hti  oil  flrtt-clast  hardtoare  deali 

.    ./  t>air.     Size*  1  7'  «nd8" 


SPECIALISTS  IN  PL1ER 
"EWHAVEN.CON 


imposes  upon  government  a  high  duty 
deal  justly  with  them.  It  is  notorioi 
that,  public  servants  are  underpaid.  1 
they  can  not  be  permitted  to  strike  f< 
higher  wages,  government  must  not  tal 
advantage  of  their  helplessness  by  refusii 
adequate  pay  or  forcing  injustice  up< 
I  hem. 

Parents   whose  children  are  ill-taugl 
in  the  public  school  or  are  debarred  I 
them  altogether  by  the  shortage  of  b 
ers,"   says   the  New   York    Times,  an 
pecialbj       interested      in      the      situat 
Thousands  of  teachers  are  beii 
of  the  profession  in  all  parts  of  the  countr 
Nor   is    the   financial   aspect    of   thi 
the    only    one    to    he    considered,    . 
Timi     points  out  : 

It   is  not  merely  an  adequate  salary  tli; 
will    insure    more    and    better    teach* 
that  must  be  freely  granted.    Ultimate! 
shall  need  to  honor  the  instructors  < 
at   their  true  worth  and  value  to  us. 
the  question  of  pay  is  fundamental,  u 
immediate.     To  be  a  worthy  teacher, 
need-   firsl    to   be  a    worthy   human  beini 
and  no  man  or  woman  can  he  really  v. 
who    permits  himself  or  herself  to  }>. 
prived  of  the  means  of  living.     I:  I 
man  can   take  much  thoughl   about  II 
the  rarer  qualities  he  ha-  to  see  to  it 
his  body  is  properly  (<i\  and  dothed 
his  mind  is  nourished,  and  that  his  r,  jp 
bilities    as    a    citizen    are   freely    met 
discharged. 

Under    the    present     scale    of 
salaries     this     has    long    been    im] 
That,  and  that  only,  is  why  th.    I 
staff    is    upward    of    one    thousand    - 
why   the  resignations   have  come  fn.ii 
abler  and  more  courageous  sort,  and  I 
while    thousands    of    children    are    turn' 
away,     those    who    find    a    desk    ar«    li 
effectively  prepared  than  they  might  ai 
should  l>c  tor  their  future  as  human  h 
ami  as  eiti/.ens. 


Hope  Springs  Eternal. 
What  mother  planned  t<>'i<>  d 

Head    Bergaon:     everybody   else  did 
years  ago,  but  somehow  she  ne\  pr  ha 

Catch   up  on    Ibafiez  and   MaeterHn< 
and  read  a  lot  of  French  for  praoti 

Take  Anne  to  a  really  good  sym| 
concerl 

'Pake    Dick    to  "  Julius    Osar  "  BO 

Museum  of  Archeologj . 

Study     Babbington     Spruce    on 
Psj  chology. 

Prepare  a  club  paper  on  II; 
the  Home. 

Learn  to  run  the  car. 

Make  one  of  those  dressy  lit'1' 
blouses  for  herself. 

What  ah*  really  did: 

Glanced  at  the  newspapers. 

Helped    Dick    over    the    sheU-hoto 
Gallia  <  Bt  omnia  divisa. 

Chaperoned      Vnne's    high-school    bo 
partj   to  see  "  Pluffj   Piffles ." 

Took   Dick  to  the  dentist  and  Charl 

(   haplin. 

Studied  Dr.  Sparr  on  the  after- 
mi'iii  of  measles.  c 

Read  all  the  Peter  Rabbit  literati.' 
times  to  Bobbie  during  his  conval< 

Prepared  chicken  broth  and  cup  cusl 

Kan  the  furnace  that  week  when 
one  else  had  the  "  flu."    . 

Darned  Btockings. 

Ken-  things  going  generally.— Lift. 


PERSONAL   •    GLIMPSES 


FLORENCE    NIGHTINGALE,  "THE    LADY  WITH   THE    LA  Ml' 


•• 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,  on  May  12,  a  woman 
was  born  in  Florence,   I   alv,  whose  life  and  work  to-day 
inspire    the  army  of    women    figh  ing  against   disease 
:„i  ;!|i  in aimer  of  human  misery.     She  was  Florence  Nightingale, 
•The  Lady  with  the  Lamp,"  the  founder  of  modern  nursing, 
pei  baps   the   mosl    famous    woman    i  f 
modem  limes."      The  anniversary  (,f  Ik  r 
birth  will  be  observed  by  a  eoun  ry-wide 
.  [i  bration,  and  the  preparal  ions   for  ii 

are  now  under  way.  sponsored  b.V  the 
national  nursing  associ  i  ions. 
ftepresentatives  of  these  associations, 
together  with  a  number  of  prominent 
non-professional  men  and  women  inter- 
«ted  in  nursing,  have  formed  an  or- 
ganization   known   as    the    Nightingale 

(  '.  ntennial  <  oniinit  tee.     This  committee 

ippealed   to  local    nursing  associa- 
tions, hospital  training-schools,  colleges, 

women's  chilis  and  churches  throughout 

i    country  for  aid  in  celebrating  the 
Centennial.    Ministers  are  asked  to  men- 
tion the  ( 'eniennia!  in  sermons  on  May  9, 
i  ml  also  to  include  in  the  services  Florence 
Nightingale's  favorite   hymn,   "The  Son 
id  Goi      Forth  to  War."     The  com- 
mittee also  offers  tentative  suggestions 
concerning  the  observance  of  the  anni- 
ury,  including  programs  for  public 
ings    or    other    functions    hold    in 
honor  of  the  event.     Among  other  things, 
it    is    suggested    thai     the    Nightingale 
i  atennial  be  made  the  occasion  for  em- 
phasizing   the    present    urgent     need    of 
recruits    to    the    nursing    profession.      A 
member    of    the    committee,    Miss    M. 
Adelaide  Nutting,  Professor  of  Nursing 
Columbia  University,  and  one  of  the 
Few  American  nurses  who  were  personally 
toquaintedwitb  Florence  Nightingale,  de- 
tliat  Miss  Nightingale's  appeal  to 
the  women  of  her  generation  is  equally  applicable  to-day.     This 
tipped  was  seni  out  in  1868,  and  read:    "Oh,  my  fellow   country 
women,  whj  do  you  hang  back?     We  are  beset  with  offers  for 
trained  nurses  and  trained  superintendents  and  we  can  not  till 
ihem.     I  would  1  could  go  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and 
ompel  them  to  come  in."     We  are  told  that  in  the  public  health- 
'"  ''I  alone,  which  comprises  school,  visiting,  industrial,  and  anti- 
luberculosis  work,  fifty  thousand  nurses  are  called  for  In   passed 
'"'I  pending  legislation,  while  not  more  than  eight  thousand  are 
available.     There  is  said  to  be  an  equally  urgent   demand  for 
lUTSes  for  executive  positions  in  hundreds  of  hospitals  throughout, 
lie  country,    where    instructors    and    highly    skilled    supervisors 
■'    Deeded  to  leach  the  students  now  in  training.      To  stimulate 
uteres!    in   the   profession,    the   Central    Council   for    Nursing 
•diication,   in   cooperation    with    the   National    Organization   for 

*ublifl  Health  Nursing,  offers  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  full- 
ength  play  based  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
drs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
nosen  bo  judge  manuscripts.     The  competition,  which  is  op  n 
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"THE    LADY    WITH    THE    LAMP." 

Florence   Nightingale    whose  one  hundredth 

birthdaj    anniversary  will  be  commemorated 

by  a  country- wide  celebration  on  May  ri. 


to  everybody,  will  close  September  I,  1920.     Among  thi   pam- 
phlets issued  by  the  National  Organization  lor  Public  Jl< 
pursing  of  New  York  City  for  thi   information  and  guidanoi  oi 
thos<  interested  in  preparations  for  t hi  celebration  of  thi  Flora 
Nightingale  Centennial,  then    i-  a   paper  bj   Mar;.   Aldis,  oon- 

taining  glimpses  from  the  lif<   and  ■ 
of  t  h(    gr»  ai   nur«  .  baaed  (,ii  thi    n 
biography  by  sir  Edward  Cook.     M 
Aldis  ref<  rs  to  th<    oppo 
Nightingale    met    with    when    th»     . 
mad<    known   her  determination  to  be- 

coin.    a  iinr-i  .      Th«    <i;i  utrlji  <  r  >,I  w.  a! 

English  par.  in-,  her  entin   training 
calculated   m<  n  Ij    t<>  tii    her  to  till   ih< 
place  in  Boci<  tj    to  «  bich  h<  r  birth 
titled  her.    Th.   young  woman  madi   up 

her  mind  early  in  life,  ho 

had   a    more   important    mission    ">  fulfil. 

\Y<    read  : 

In  her  te.  ns,  Florence  Nightingali  had 
a  larg<  circle  of  intimates  among  t 
and  miserable  and  indigent  of  the  viliagi  . 
wh«.  adored  and  probably  imposed  ujMtn 
her.  Was  anj  .me  ill  in  th<  family, 
"  Flo  "  was  sent  for.  Always  in  the  back- 
ground of  her  mind  was  the  conviction 

that  >he  was  to  Lectin  a  DUTSe,  and 
that  sometime  some  demand  or  oppor- 
tunity, what  it  was  she  did  not  attempt 
to  define,  would  come  for  which  si 
Le  ready.  Her  life,  therefore,  must  L. 
a  preparat  ion.     She  did  not  I  • 

bul    BO   s'r.ilr_r   was   her  belief  as   a   YOUng 

iX\v\  t  hat  sin   would  be  in  .  ded  and  iiiii-1 

ready  that  sh<   designated  her  d.sir. 
her  "calling."     All  her  life  she  used 
term,  or  "vocation,"  in  speaking  of  ih. 
profession  of  a   nurw  .     To  h.  r  ..   m 
was  inn   "called"  i<»  tin-  performano)  .•( 
a  high  office.     In  spite  <.f  periods  of  .:• 
depression  ami  discouragement,  ber  fun- 
damental purpose  never  wavered.     This 
.arly    training    in    the    overcoming    of 
difficulties    was    to    stand    her    in    good 

st.ad    in    utter   life    when    giant    foi 

Were   Opposed    to    her   sell.  111.  s   ,,f    i-  f' 

Her  parents  seni  her  to  Italj  ami  Egypt  to  diverl  her  i 
she  was  keenly  interested,  but    stedfast    to    h<  r  plans. 
much  time  for  dreaming,"  she  writes  in  her  diary  of  the  pleasures 
of  tra\  el.     Rome  laid  upon  her  its  ancient  spell.  n  in 

the  morning,  Jew  in  the  afternoon,  and  Christian  in  U 
I  do  not  f.el."  she  i  rites,  "anything  bul  a  unity  of  int.:.- 

all    these    representations.       To    know     God    w. 
as  much  in  the  Pagan  and  Jewish  dl8p<  nsatioiis  as  ii 
lian.  and  this  >,n\es  unity  to  the  wind. —  one  continui 
of  interest  to  all  these  pearls." 

is  ie  championed  with  ardor  the  caua 
year  later  denounced  Franc,   in  her  dian 
derer"  for  assaulting  Rome.     The  winter  svas  full  ot 
and  enjoyment,  but   amid  the  si^his. 
found   time  to   study    the  methods 
Catholic  Sisters,  with  whom  she  was  on 
friendship.      All    her  life   her  Lroa 
to  her  sincere  religious  belief  s,,m. ,; 
barriers.     The  question  of  differing  >i 
her.      Could   there  be  a   more  keen  and  y 
follow  ing?     It  indicates  r.  markable  .1.  an  wsof  i  isioi 
in  her  twenties,     "The  great  merit  of  the  Catholic  Chun 
its  assertion  of  the  mnh  that  God  still  inspires  mankii 
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suit,    ita  limiting- this   inspiration    to   itself.     The  great 
il  0f  pro»,  itantism  (is)  its  proclamation  of  freedom  of  con- 
vithin   tin-  limits  <,(  the  Scriptures;    its  greal   faull    iis 
,  y  ,-t  ion  of  i  In    Bible  into  tier  of  the  soul." 

On  her  return  home,  her  mother,  to  interesl  her  in  dorm 
1,!,  ,  threw  upon  her  the  responsibility  of  managing  a  large 
household.  "I  look  a1  .-ill  this  china  and  glass  and  linen,"  she 
in, ■ml.  "and  wonder  whal  i1  is  For.  Is  it  good 
political  economy  to  care  for  all  this?"  -lust  so  her  graceful 
young  neck  refused  to  bend  bo  the  yoke  of  a  London  season: 
II,  i  father,  ;i  highly  cultivated  man  himself,  had,  so  to  speak, 
educated  her  "above  her  Btation,"  and  was    then  surprized    at 

Ulletlt  . 

To  her  diary  she  <'<>n li<l< -t I  the  trouble  and  longing  thai  besel 
her.  "Life  is  nol  a  green  pasture  ami  a  still  water  as  our  hon 
make  it.  .  .  .  In  an  English  country  place  everything  that  is 
painful  i-  carefully  removed  oul  of  sight  behind  those  fine 
trees.  ...  In  London  yon  can  not  ur«-t  out  of  a  carriage  at  a 
party  without  seeing  what  is  in  the  faces  making  the  lane  on 
either  side,  and  without  feeling  tempted  to  rush  Lark  and  say, 
"These  are  my  brothers  and  sisters." 

A  note  in  Miss  Nightingale's  diary,  penned  in  1850,  when  she 

was  thirty,  indicate-,  that   there  were  three  paths  among  which 

to  choose     marriage,  literature,  or  nursing.     A.s  to  Lhe  first,  it 

i-   that   by   this   time  she   had   definitely   decided   never  to 

marry,   for  another  item   in   the  diary   written    the   saim 

ids,  "I  am  thirl  to  more  childish  things,  no  more  vain 
;  1 1 i 1 1 i_r — .    no    more   love,   and    no    more    marriaj  She    possest 

ability  as  a  writer,  and  thai   line  of  work  attracted  her.     li   is 

d  -he  had  a  gift  tor  literary  expression  and  in  her  younger 
days  did  some  writing,  at  one  time  setting  herself  no  less  a  task 
(ban  formulating  a  simplified  religious  creed  for  workingmen. 
The  de-ire  to  become  a  nurse,  however,  overcame  all  other 
inclinations,  in  spite  of  the  continued  opposition  of  her  people. 
i        Aldis: 

h  i-  rather  a  sad  story,  the  years  of  opposition  to  father, 
mother,  and  sister  in  pursuance  of  her  chosen  path  which  she 
fell  to  be  righl  and  necessary.  Patientlj  she  tried  to  overcome 
their  objection  ing   a   few  months  of  study,  tirsl    in  Ger- 

many, i  hen  in  Paris,  w  hen  the  family  were  traveling  or  at  baths, 
trying  to  show  them  it   was  inevitable.        I  can  nol   be  happj 

without      our   blessing,"   she   writ,  er    parents.      Again   and 

again  their  objections  and  pleadings  bring  her  home  where  she 
tries  to  appear  contented  and  obedient,  and  is  in  realitj  racked 
by  bitterness  of  spirit  and  the  sense  of  the  utter  futility  of  her 

\i  one  time  she  planned  the  establishment  of  a  Protestanl 
Nursing  Sisterhood  only  to  have  it  fail  through  opposition. 
sin    writes  to  her  cousin,   "  |   -aw    a   woman  die  this  summer  be- 

ise  I  here  wen-  none  bill  fool-  to  care  for  her.  ...  1  had  a 
plan  of  taking  a  -mall  house  iii  Wesl  Willow  while  women 
without  vows,  of  educated  feelings,  might  be  established.  Hut 
there  have  been  difficulties  which  terrified  mama,  and  nothing 
will  Le  done  this  year,  and  I  do  not  believe  ever;  no  advantage 
thai   I  -ei me- of  m\  living  on.     You  will  laugh,  dear,  a1  th< 

whole  plan.  Lul  no  one  Lut  the  mother  of  il  know-  how  precious 
an  infant  idea  becomes,  nor  how  th<  soul  dies  at  its  destruction. 
I  iiall  never  do  anything.  I  am  worse  than  dust  and  nothing." 
It    was   tip  and   devoted   sou]   almost   at 

point  o  I'niallv  came  an  opportunity.     She  was  as 

to  take  ch'nrgi    of  a  "Home  for  Gentler ien   During   1 11  ■  ■> 

in  Cavendish  Square.     The  institution  had  been  founded  a  t,  « 

nd  hail  languished  through  mismanagement.     "I 

begin  th<    y*<  ir  with  more  true  I  of  a  happ.\    New-year." 

-he  write-,  "than  ever   I    had   in   m\    lift    I       i  She  had  found 

her  vocation.      '  hard  work,  for  she  ■<        i    cry  where,  assist- 

ing at   operations,  cheeking   waste    in   the  coal-cellar.     \\  !■■  ■ 
thing  n.  •  ded  to  !>'■  done  she  did  it  herself.     "Thi  ch<  mist,"  she 
writes  her  fat  hi  Lot  tie  ami  if  I  had  died  it, 

mould   ha\e  had  an   inquiry    into   poisonii  "Th<    1 1 1 . - 

the  new  gas  stove  i  i  Had  I  nol  caught  it  in  mj  arm- 

it  would  certainly   h  ,   ••  killed  a  i  Presumably,   shi   bad 

nol    -p.  ni   all  of  her  lime  nmk  watching  for  il    to  fall,  but 

it  was  characteristic  thai  v  h   •  I  fall  she  was  on  thi   spa 

During  this  period,  n  little  under  two  die  had  lodf, 

in  Upper  liar!  et,  when  ionaUy   saw   her  friends 

>rted  on  Sund  nings  in  order  "not   to 

church. 
altho  i  irthodox.     she  had 

her  own  •.  ith   thi  sh,  .    her 

M  •   I  'on, imp  ,  .  e  in  Cat  holic  pa- 

in i-  upon   |   wishi  ing        \.,.v     |    is 

'•      "  *  ''  ■    in  all  .1        .  .    ,|    ,(!„« 


,  pro- 


them  to  be  visited  by  their  respective  priests  and  muftis V  J   . 
vided  in  any  case  not  Church  of  England,  /  will  receive  tl  .     ,  . 


him 
rom 


noxious  animal  a1  the  door,  escort  him  up-stairs,  and  brinfc^jL 
down  again  in  a  noose.  To  this  1  have  agreed!  Amen!  i-,  , 
Committees,  Charity,  and  Schism     from  the  Church  of  Kng. 


cits 

u»nd 


and  all  other  deadly  sins      from  philanthropy    and  all  the  dec 

of  the  Devil,  Good  Lord  deliver  us."     All  her  life  narrow  ness  C" 

uen 
intolerance  brought  instant  anathema  from  her  trenchant  p< 

She  became  exceedingly  wise  in  the  management  of  the  fi 
midable  '"* Committee."     There  are  mischief  and  triumph  in  hi  rh 
account : 

"December  3,  1853. 
"Dear   Papa: 

"  You  ask  for  my  observations  upon  my  Urn  of  statesmanship. 
When  I  entered  into  service  lure  I  determined  thai,  happen 
what  would.  I  never  could  intrigue  among  the  Committee, 
Now,  I  perceive  I  do  all  m\  business  by  intrigue.  Last  General 
Committee  I  executed  a  series  of  Resolutions  <>n  ii\.-  subjects 
and  presented  them.  All  these  I  proposed  and  carried  in  Com- 
mittee without  telling  they  came  from  me  and  not  from  the 
medical  men.  Then  I  showed  i  hem  to  the  medical  men  without 
telling  they  had  been  passed  in  Committee.  The  medical  man 
had  two  meetings  and  approved  them  all.  and  thought  they  were 
their  own.  Success  i-  -aid  to  make  an  insurrection  into  a 
re\  olution." 

Florence  Nightingale's  great  opportunity  came  during  the 
Crimean  War.      France,   England,  and   Italy,  at  a  terrible  cost 

of  human  life,  wen-  resisting  Russia's  a>_rLrre--ion  upon  Turkey. 
The  shocking  situation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  Scutari  was 
described  in  the  English  papers,  and  a  cry  was  raised  for  nurses. 
Miss  Nightingale  offered  her  services,  was  accepted,  and  within 
a  short  time  embarked  with  her  Land  of  fortj  trained  women. 
Of   lnr   iwo  year-   ill   the  Crimea   we  read   a-   follow  <: 

( 'easelessly  she  labored,  sav<  when  herself  te\  er-stricken,  caring 
for  tin  sick,  comforting  t he  dying.  Besides  the  inestimable  bene-; 
iii  andcomforl  of  -killed  care  which  her  fine  administ  ral  iveabQity 
and  superintendence  of  the  nurses  madi  possible,  she  found 
mi  an-  lo  procure,  literally  evoked  wher<  then  wen  none,  all 
kinds  of  necessities  for  tin  thousands  of  sick  under  her  charge. 
"I  am  a  kind  of  general  dealer,"  she  writes,  "in  M><-ks.  shirts, 
wooden  -poon-.  tm  tubs,  tables,  cabbages  and  carrot-,  operating- 
tables,  and  -mall-tool  h  combs,  precipitate  for  bee,  knives  and 
fork-,  scissors  and  -lump  pillow-."  Respectful  of  military  au- 
thority ordinarily,  upon  occasion  sh<  mad*  bigh-handed  raids 
on  lhe  -lores  and  look  what  "her  children."  a-  she  called  them, 
needed,  while  the  officials  wrung  their  hands.  She  established 
diet-kitchen-  and  laundries,  giving  work  t<>  the  unhappy  and 
ii   destitute   wives  and   widow-  of  soldiers,     she  buill   and 

started  a  maternity-ward,  found  necess ar\  for  the  Lit-  of  English 
humanity   opening    th(  for   the   lir-i    time  on   that    lurid 

sci  in.  Amid  all  thi-  -le  found  time  to  write  letters  to  sol- 
diers' families  and  instructions  a-  lo  ih«  cart  of  the  children 
«,r  relatives  of  her  nursing  staff,  besides  innumerable  reports, 
requisitions,  and  so  on  to  tin  War  Office.  Answering  anxious 
letter-  of  inquirj  was  another  task.  Oni  mother  write-  to  her: 
In  order  that  you  maj  know  -m\  boy,  h<  is  a  nice,  straight, 
,  I,  an-looking,  light-eomplexioned  lad." 

At  em  time  an  unfinished  wing  ,,f  the  greal  barracks  was 
ordered  to  Le  made  read}  in  a  week  for  lhe  hundred  wounded 
men.  The  workmen  -truck,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
British  Arin.\  seemed  to  stqp  in  consternation.  With  an  inter- 
preter -h<  wi  ni  forth  into  the  stre<  ts  of  Scutari,  secured  a  force 
«,f  native  workmen,  Avhieh  shi  paid  herself,  and  accomplished  the 
work  in  time.  "L  t-  a  jokt  here,"  -In  write-,  ""to  offer  a  prize 
for  ihe  discover?  of  any  one  willing  to  take  responsibility." 
There  win  much  delaj  and  powwowing  al  the  War  Office  at 
,.  about  lur  reimbursement  for  this  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture.      It    wa-   felt    to   L.     im  vn-aLly    irregular.   Lut    no   one   was 

pi«|, and  to  -tate  whal  other  eoursi  should  have  been  pursued. 
On,  of  her  greal  difficulties  was  the  prejudice  among  many 
arin.\  surgeons  against  th<  introduction  of  women  nurses.  This, 
however,  yielded  in  the  course  of  the  first  year.  "I  have  toiled 
m\  way,"  -he  writes,  "into  thi  confidence  of  the  medical  men." 
Another,  which  dogged  lur  all  through,  was  sectarian  difference 
ol  opinion,  she  had  been  al  ureal  pains  to  have  High  and  Low 
Church  interests  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic  represented  on  her 
r  .  ami  soon  found  the  High  and  Low  Church  were  even  less 
in  accord  than  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Then  the  Pres- 
byterians sel  up  a  complaint  in  the  press  that  they  were  not 
represented  at   all!     She  asked  only   whether  her  nurses  were 

good  women  and  good  niir-e-  and  cared  not  a  whit  for  their 
denominations  yet  tl"  constant,  never-ending  friction  caused 
by  sectarian  jealousj  was  beyond  her  power,  as  it  has  been  of 
many   another,    to  control.      "Those    ten    new    nnns   have   given 
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The  Standard  Spark       '  ^Q        Tlug   of  the  H'cr/d 
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There  is  no  evading  rhis  fact — 
the  automotive  industry  has 
placed  its  stamp  of  approval  upon 
AC  Spark  Plugs.  The  list  of 
manufacturers  below,  who  equip 
with  AC,  tells  the  story.  Year 
after  year  these  spark  plugs  have 
been,  standard  equipment  on 
America's  finest  cars.  This,  wc 
believe,  is  the  strongest  reason 
why  you  should  use  them  always. 


Champion     Ignition    Company, 


\ 
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These  manufacturers  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  factory  equipment 


Acuson  Trucks 

Ace 

Acme  Trucks 

Advance- Homely 

Tractors 
Ahrcns  Fox  Fire 

Trucks 
Alsace 
American  Beauty 

American-La  France 

Anderson 

Apex  Trucks 

Apperson 

Appleton    Tractors 

Arttonne  Tour 

Associated  Engines 

Atco  Trucks 

Austin   Manufactur- 
ing Company 

Available  Trucks 

Avery   Tractors 

A  &  T  Tractors 

Bates  Steel  Mule 
Tractors 

Beavet  Motors 

Beeman  Garden 

Tractors 
Beck-Hawkcye 

Trucks 
Hcllangcr  Frcrcs 

(France) 
Bessemer    Trucks 
Bet/    Trucks 
Birch 

Boor-Davis 
Braddon 
Bradley 
Brings  *>  Stratton 

Motor  Wheel 

(formeA]  smith> 


Brlnton  'Trucks 
Hrockway  'Trucks 
Hilda  Motors 
ButTalo  Motors 
Hunk 

Bullock  Creeping 

Crip  Tractors 
Cadillac 
( lameron 
Capital  Engines 
i.  i.  Case  i    M.  <:o. 

('handler 

<  'hc\  rolct 
Chicago  Trucks 
Clark    Tractors 

(  lleveland 
Cole 

(  aillicr  'Trucks 

(  omct 

i  lOmmonweaH '  > 

<  lonestoga  Trucks 

(  lout  incut  ui  Motors 

Curtlsa  Aeroplanes 

Daniels 
i>an  Trucks 

•  >:l\  is 

Defiance    Trucks 

Delco  l.iitht 

l>cnb\  'Trucks  I  i Canada) 
nianiond  T  Trucks 
Dlehl    Trucks 
Dodge  Hrot  hers 

Dotnan  Engines 
Domestic  Gasoline 

Pumping  Engines 
l>ort 

Duesenberg  Motors 

Duty    Trucks 
Dynelectlic  Plants 
F.aglc  Tractors 


Blmira 

Essex 

Eicelslor   Motorcycles 
Fairmont   H.     Motors 
Falls  Motors 
Federal  Tru«  k> 
FlOUr  <  'it  \     Ira.  tors 
FrlSble  Motors 
Tront  mobile 

I  -\\    -I)      I    HI.    ks 

(.allow  aj  I  nglnea 

Gar]  Trucks 

Genco  I  Ight 

Glide 

( .olden  \\  est   I  m.  ks 

t .  i  am  in-  Her  ostein 

Trucks 
(inn    Hon     I 
t.     ii    s    Motors 
i.     M     <       1  tin  ks 

Hackel  t 

I I  shn   It  in  ks 

Hail  Trucks 
Hamlin  Holn 
Tront   Drive 

11:111.   .       I   I  II.   ks 

Hatfield 
Has  ties 
Henderson 

Motorcyt  les 
Hendrlckson   l  nicks 
Herschell-Splllman 
Hlghwaj  -  Km  lib  i 

I   I  inks 
Holt      III.   tOI  s 

How  ell    I  '  a.  i. 'i  * 

Hudson 

Hupmoblle 

Hoi  IImii  i     I  i  ...  ks 
H      H      1        liu.ks 


I  ndenenden t    l r u. ks 

Ingeraoll-  U  an. I 

Mi  (  ompressors 

la.  kson 
Johnson    Motor 

\\  heel 

.i.ii.i 

I     \      H     Marine 
Mntnt s 

K  alani  SSOO    I  i  ti.  k* 

Karavan   i  rucks 

K.  ai  II  s     I  i  in  ks 
Kent    <   mi.  rete 

Mixers 
Ken  won  h> 

Kct  sunt.     I  i  in  kv 
Kissel    Kar 
Kleibei     I  in.  ks 
Kb  linn     I  in.  ks 
Knox    I  i  a.  i  in  s 
Koclllel     1  ru.  ks 

l  allej   l  ight 

I    Ills.. n    I  i  a.  tors 
I  *  a.  b  To.. .  i 
Plus  s,v 

I  ibert] 

i  inn  Road  i  rat  ton 

1  o.  ntli.il.il. 

I        M      t         1  links 

.1       1    I  II*    ks 

M  albobiii 
M  aim. >n 

M itstci   Trucks , 

M  avitll    I   ile     I  mi  L. 

Mevtag 

Mt  I   lughlln    . 

M.  i......  1 1,.  ,      I  .inks 

M  .  i .  ..i 

Midwest   I  iiiinn  » 


MllwaU  kn     (  .  as.ilene 
I  ...  mum  lies 

Minneapolis  Motors 

M  in  m  ainilis    I  rat  tor  9 
Mlt.  bell 
Moil  rOC 
Mnrelan.l    1  ru.  ks 

Napoleon   I  ru<  k» 

Nasi, 

Nat  tonal 

Nils. in 

Nelson   I  rat  im. 
Nelson  l  «■  Moon 

I    III.    ks 

N.I...     I  i  in  Ks 
Net.     Hiil  .tin      I 
Nnble    I  rinks 
N. nibble    I   Ighting 

Plants 
Oakland 

til. I    K.  liable     1  • 
Ol.lsimihil. 
Onelds   l  in.  ks 
Oshkosh   l  in.  k« 

(In.  i.  s    I    ii>bt    A 
Post  ei    T'. 

r  i.  v 

Paige 

1-  ... 

r  ..  |.  i    I  t  it.  k* 

I'll  III. I        I    III.    k« 

T.  t  f. .  t   Post .  1 

spia  .  .  is 
I'll, . in  t.a 

\  I   !..»» 

Tibn 

Plnm  .i    In.i 

Pittsburgh.  I     I 


I'orti  i 
Premier 

Kangcr  Trtt.  k  * 

Red    >"i  mil    I  Inn 

Mot..!  s 

Rev 

R<    \  .  i . 

Kit  in. I. Is    I  link" 
Kik.  i    I  in.  k> 
K..a  mi  i 

Roberts  Motori 
Robinson  I  In     i 

H...  k    I  alls 

I    I  11.    ks 

Knleilbei    Mol 
K      .S     \        Kllllihl 

s 

'  'I 

p«     Mnlnl. 

'.  it    \\       Mil. 
Miml    I  mi  ks 
t 

Standard 

St  andard    I  i  »■ 

Stun**  .-hi 

>.ght 

Si .  u  i  ns     bit  Inn 

M.   i 

...  k. 

si.  ...It 

Stewart    I  i 

kton    Tract 


Stm 
Sullivan    I 

Swarts  I  ifihiing 
Pleats 

s    s    I 

loan 


.»..     I 

J  la  Trat 

- 
' 

\\       s       \t       • 


u: 


Pal    \ 


\ 
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Remixed  Concrete  Is 
Strongest  Concrete 


On  the  thoroughness  of  the 
mixing  which  changes  stone, 
sand,  and  cement  into  con- 
crete, depends  the  perma- 
nence of  the  concrete — 
depends  the  strength  of  the 
structure,  the  durability  of 
the  pavement. 


KOEHRING 

Concrete  /Hixers 
standardize  concrete 


Koehring  mixed  concrete  is  dominant 
strength  concrete  —  concrete  that  is 
stronger,  by  official  test,  than  the  same 
aggregate  mixed  by  other  mixers.  The 
Koehring  distinctive  re-mixing  principle 
delivers  a  uniform  distribution  of  stone,  sand,  and 
cement  to  every  cubic  foot  of  construction . 

Send  for  Van  Vleck's  book,  "Standardized  Concrete." 

KOEHRING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

:         :         :         Wisconsin 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


me  the  devil's  own  time,"  she  writes  in  a 
burst  of  exasperation  when  her  orders  are 
considered  inferior  to  those  of*  the  Superior 
in  charge.  The  "Reverend  Brickbat"  is 
her  private  name  in  her  letters  to  Mr. 
Herbert  for  another,  far  from  peaceful, 
'  Reverend  Mother.  One  advantage  of  the 
nuns,  she  admits,  is  thej  don'1  get  married. 
One  morning  sis  of  her  best  anises  appeared 
to  saj  thej  wished  to  be  relieved  from  dutj 
to  gel  married.  Behind  them  a  Bheepish, 
shuffling  row  of  orderlies  and  sergeants 
testified  to  the  truth  and  cause  of  their  re- 
quest. <  >ne  can  imagine  her  Bense  of  fun 
struggling  with  her  dismay. 

To  one  group  of  nuns  and  their  lb  \  trend 
Superior  sh<  was  deeply  attached  and  writes 
to  Mr.  Herbert  (Secretary  of  War):  "Theg 
are  the  truesl  Christians  1  ever  met, 
invaluable  in  their  work,  devoted  heart  and 
head  to  serv<  God  and  mankind,  not  to 
intrigue  i  heir  ( !hurch." 

Another  quest  ion    was   bonnet  s. 

A  letter  to  her  friend,  Dr.  Bowman,  of  the 
"Home  for  Sick  Governesses,"  gives  the 
picture: 

"I  came  out,  ma'am,"  says  Mrs.  L., 
"prepared   to  submit    to  everything,   but 

there   are    somethings,    ma'am,    oik    can't 

submit  to.  I  refer  to  caps,  ma'am,  that 
suits  one  face  and  not  another.  If  I'd 
known  about  the  Caps,  ma'am,  greal  as  \\;is 

my  desire  to  come  to  Scutari  to  nurse.  ] 
couldn't  have  come,  ma'am."  "Time 
must  be  at  a  discount,"  she  comments, 
"with  the  man  who  can  adjust   the  balance 

of  such  a   question,  and    1   for  one  have 

none.  On  Thursday  last  we  had  1,715 
in  this  hospital,  over  200  with  cholera,  and 
650  in  the  other.  1  take  rank  in  the  army 
as    brigadier-general,    because    the    forty 

British    females    I    have   with   me  are   more 

difficult  to  manage  than  l.ooo  men." 

One  of  her  acquirements  was  skilful  rat- 
killing.  She  boa-is  she  has  killed  one  on  a 
rafter  over  the  bed  without  disturbing 
her  patient,  and  adds:  "Had  the  vermin 
but  unit}  of  action  they  might  carry  off 
the  four  miles  of  l>eds  on  their  backs  and 
march   them   into   the  War-Office."     Her 

oild  fancies,  and  the  original  way  she 
exprest  them,  were  a  joy  to  the  soldiers. 
"She    is    all     life    and     fun,"    one    writes, 

"especially    if   a    man    is   down-hearted," 

and  her  sisi.r,  l.ady  Yerno\  ,  on  a  visit 
she  paid  to  her  home  on  her  return,  says, 
"She  is  as  merry  and  interested  about 
little  things  at  home  as  if  she  had  not 
been  wielding  the  management  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  comfort  of  five 
thousand    men."      "What    a    brain    for   the 

War  Office,"  Queen  Victoria  exclaims, 
and   the  wounded  soldier  on  his  stretcher: 


"Where  is   she 

if  she  be  b\ ." 


1  -   can    bear  anything 


After  her  return  from  the  Crimea,  Miss 
Nightingale  worked  unceasingly  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  in  the  British 
Ann)  and  of  health  conditions  in  general. 

She  showed  that  in  the  barrack-  at  home 
among  men  in  tin  prime  of  life  the  mor- 
tality was  nearh  double  what  it  was  in 
civil  life.  "This  is  a-  criminal."  said  Miss 
Nightingale,  "as  to  take  these  men  out 
upon  the  plain  and  shoot  them  down." 
She  prepared  a  report  of  830  octavo  pages 
on  the  "Health,  Efficiency,  and  Hospital 

Administration  of  the  British  Army."  It 
was   her  idea    that    "reports  are   not    s.'lf- 
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TRUCK 

TRANSMISSIONS 


Assurance 


Dependable 
1  Service 


GEARS  ALWAYS    IN    MESH 


Instant  Speed  Changes 

Here  is  high  efficiency  in  heavy-duty  truck  operation. 
There  need  be  no  loss  in  speed  or  acceleration  when 
changing  speeds.  Cotta  jaw-clutch  Transmission 
eliminates  this  by  making  speed  change!  instantly. 
The  driver  never  has  to  "feel"  for  the  speed  change 
or  to  jam  into  mesh.  Instantaneous  speed  change- 
result  in  a  steady  pull,  eliminating  the  pick-up  strain 
on  the  motor  and  vital  parts  of  the  mechanism. 

Speed  changes  are  made  with  the  Cotta  by  the 
engagement  of  ingenious  jaw  clutches.  Gears  are 
never  shifted  —  they  remain  always  in  mesh  —  resulting 
in  smooth,  easy  operation.  Guaranteed  against  geai 
stripping. 

Cotta  Transmissions  have  been  adopted  ;i-  Standard 
equipment  in  many  leading  trucks.  See  that  the 
trucks  you  buy  are  Cotta-equipped.  Send  for  catalog 
and  list  of  trucks  that  use  Cotta  Transmissions. 

COTTA  TRANSMISSION    (  OMIWW 

Largest  Exclusive  Makers  ofTrudi  TrmntmuMt 
Rockford,   Illinois 


4-Spccd  ilmittthif 

lotto    J  ramrniifimn 
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STEINWAY 

The  Instrument  of  the  Immortals 


L 


IN  those  homes  where  the  compositions   of  the  Immortals  are 
known  and  loved  and  kept  living — where  fine  music  is  daily  food 
for  the  soul — there  you  will  find  the  Steinway.     It  is  but  natural 
that  this,  the  piano  of  the  Immortals — the  choice  of  such  men  as 
Liszt  and  Wagner  and  Gounod — should  be  also  the  choice  of 
those  who  know  and  love  and  cherish  their  music. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subuay  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 
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executive,"  however,  and  so  she  f> 
it  up  with  personal  appeals  to  the  i 
ties   until    the   reforms   she   suggest 
been    brought    about.     Owing    to 
ertion   her  health  failed  and   mud 
work  during  the  later  years  of  her 
directed  from  her  bed.     Perhaps  I 
important  part  of   Florence   Nigh 
work — at  least  so  far  as  succeeding 
tions  aro  concerned — is  what  she  di 
elevation    of    the    profession    of 
Miss  Aldis  writes: 

From  the  time  when,  as  a  grow 
she    struggled    to    find    the    teach 
longed    for,    Florence    Nightingale 
desire  was  to  raise  nursing  to  the 
of  a  trained  calling,  and  to  establis 
schools     where    it     might     be     ad< 
taught.    Her  work  and  that  of  her  i 
the  Crimea  had  broken  down  man 
barriers  of  prejudice  against  nursi 
profession  for  gentlewomen.     All 
there  were  two  classes  of  people  fo 
she  cherished  a  deep  and  abiding  a 
soldiers  and  nurses.      The  last  year 
life  she  was  as  inaccessible  as  Roya 
let  an   English  private  or  a  traine 
ask  an   audience  and   a   welcome 
sured.     For  nurses  she  had  the  fe 
nspect   for  office  with  which   man\ 
regard    clergymen   or   nuns.      She 
kept  track  of  the  work  and  whereal 
the     nurses     that     went     fort  li     fn 
Nightingale   Training  School,   over 
she    naturally    watched    ami    advist 
slant ly.     Many  were  the  letters  of  t 
encouragement    and    wise   counsel    t'l 
found    time    to    write    between    dil 
("suggestions"  she  called   them)   tc 
ministers  and  viceroys  and  crowned 
Was  a  nurse  setting  out  to  fill  a  ne 
a    few    days'    visit     to    Miss    N'igl 
proved  an  inspiring  start.     She  too 
pains    when    asked,    as    she    often    a 
recommend  nurses  for  positions  of  rt 
bility,  to  find  the  right  woman  and 
then  keep  in  dose  touch  by  letter  w 
problems  and  difficulties  which  com 
her.      With  an  intensely  practical  m 
never  lost  sight  of  and  never  undei 
the    small,    delicate    spiritual    needs 
mean  so  much.     Of  sympathy,  undei 
ing,   friendly   counsel,   and   eneourag 
she    was   warmly   generous.      Small   \ 
the  whole  profession  of  nurses  looked 
her  in  affection  and  reverence. 

When   she   first    set    to    work    to   in 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  nursing  1r. 
she   encountered    the   usual   oppositio 
distrust   of  change.     One  prominent 
nent    affirms.    "As    regards    the    nure 
ward-maids,    they    require    little    tea 
beyond     that     of     poultice-making." 
Times    (newspaper)    started    an    inve 
tion     and     reported     thai      hospital     1 
were  "  meek,  pious,  saucy,  careless,  dru 
or    unchaste,    according    to    circumst 
or  temperament;    mostly  attentive,  i 
unkind."  .  .  .  "A    poor   woman    is   1 
widow  with  children.      What    is  she  t< 
She  has  no  money  to  buy  a  mangle. -s 
gets  a    recommendation   from   a   clergj 
and     becomes     a     hospital     nurse." 
doctor  answers  her  inquiry  by  the  s 
icant    hope,    "If    I    can   but   obtain   a 
set,    it    is    as    much    as    I    can    hope 
Sairy    Gamps    were    the    rule    appan 
Another  says:    "We  engage  nurses  wit 
asking  for  a   'character.'       No  respee 
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CLINGING     LUBRICANT 


Get  the  Grind  Out  of  Your  Gears! 


FULL  car.  Nasty  curve. 
Heart-breaking  grade.  You 
whip  out  of  high  into  sec- 
ond— then  crawl  groaningly  up 
on  low.  With  every  studdering 
stroke,  your  motor  actually  lifts 
car  and  load. 

But  back  in  your  differential 
and  transmission  gears,  a  few  lit- 
tle teeth  are  tortuously  meshing 
under  a  28,000-pound  strain. 
Think  of  the  friction  from  that 
pressure! 

Think  of  the  myriads  of  jagged 
metal  contacts  that  make  that 
friction.  For  no  matter  how  sat- 
iny smooth  these  teeth  look — the 
surface  is  really  seamed  and 
crossed  with  minute  ridges  like 
the  teeth  of  a  file. 

You  depend  on  gear  oil  to  keep 
such  ridges  apart.  But  just  a  lit- 
tle pressure  is  enough  to  squeeze 
out  every  bit  of  oil!  Your  gears 
are  deserted  —  un-  lubricated  — 
all  the  while  this  pressure  lasts. 
Heat-bound  metal  begins  batter- 
ing away  at  metal — begins  scor- 
ing, "  burring,"  and  pitting. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  happens 
every  time  you  start  up  your  car! 


and  Truck  Makers 
Gredag  as  Stand- 
Equipment 

Elgin 

Franklin 

Locomobile 

Marnion 
r  Premier 

Stearns 
ird-La  France 

nufacturers    Put 
|.  K.  on  Gredag 

Maibohm 
McFarlan 


Argon no 

Roll 

Birch 

Bour-l);iM> 

Buick 

Californian 

Commonwealth 
Crow-Elkhart 

l>:ivis 

Dart 

Douglas 

Khar 

(Hide 

Halladay 

Harroun 

Hollier 


But  there  is  a  lubricant  that 
pressure  and  friction  can't 
squeeze  out.  It's  called  Gredag. 
It  clings  in  those  jagged  ruts  that 
your  eye  can't  see,  and  makes  a 
slippery  protective  surface — a  real 
lubrication  under  pressure. 

Gredag  was  especially  created 
to  cushion  the  crush  of  pressure. 
Unlike  any  other  gear  lubricant, 
it  is  made  by  a  special  electro- 
chemical process,  at  terrific  tem- 
perature. That's  why  pressure  or 
friction  means  nothing  to  Gredag. 

Try  it.  Have  your  differential 
and  transmission  housings  filled 
with  Gredag  before  you  make 
another  run.  There  are  grades 
for  cups,  universal  joints,  etc.. 
too.  Get  Gredag  from  any  good 
supply  dealer  or  garage. 

AN  AGHESON  PRODUCT 

Auto  Sales  Division 
EDWARD  A.  GASSIDY  CO.,  INC. 

23-31    West    43rd   Street.   New    York 


Moon 

National 

Oakland 

Oldsmobile 

Olympian 

Paige 

Pa  tenon 

Piedmont 

Range! 

Raulang 

Ke  \  on' 

Roamef 
Saxon 

S.|\  1TV 

Scm.   i 

Singer 


K.nc 

Kisael   k.ii 
Kline 


Stewart 

\\  Inton 


w  otawtac 

\  long  ii>i  »»f  track  — wfat  twari 
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Xerhaps  your  Scalp 

needs  more  "exercise"! 


PLEASE  don't  smile — the  scalp, 
to   do   its   work   efficiently, 
requires    regular   exercise. 

Working  thick  pine-tar  lather  into 
the  scalp  with  the  finger-tips, 
quickens  the  blood  rlow  and  invig- 
orates the  scalp,  making  it  more 
pliant  and  more  responsive.  More 
and  more  improvement  comes  as 
you  continue  this  beneficial  form  of 
scalp  exercise  with  clean-smelling 
Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

The  improvement  in  appearance  of 
the  hair  is  soon  observable,  too.  Its 
healthy  gloss  and  lustre  become 
increasingly   evident. 

Without  systematic  (preferably 
daily)  massage,  scalp  circulation 
becomes  sluggish  and  slow,  and 
the  hair-roots  are  under-nourished. 


Manual,  "Tlir  Hail  and  Scalp — Modern 
Ctw  i,.  rreatment,"  ^6  pages  o(  practical  informa- 
tion.     Sent  free  on  request. 


Foi  e    half-cake  of   Packer's    Tar    Soap    srn.i    ten 

centj, 


.-..I   1  .i'  Sojf,   delicate!)   perfume 

delightfully  and    refrethei    the    icalp         keeping    the    hair 
soft  in.i   ittntctive.       Liberal  sample  bottle  ten  centt. 


I  HE   PACKER   Ml  G.   C  OMP  \W 

Dcpt.    B4  1),    \  10   Wot    J  2nd   St.,    New    V,ir'k    ( 


Packer's  Tar  Soap 

"I'll  K  E     \  S     III  E    r  INI   s  • 
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PACKER    PRODUCTS     VR1      JOLD    RY    DRUGGIS1       EVERYWHERE 


person  would  undertake  the  office."  When 
one  rends  accounts  of  the  conditions  of 
workhouse  infirmaries  of  tliai  time  one 
realizes  why. 

"Miss  Nightingale  was  the  founder  of 
modem  nursing,  because  -he  made  public 
opinion  perceive  and  act  upon  the  j>er- 
ceptrioD  that  nursing  is  an  art  and  must  Ik: 
raised  to  the  status  of  a  trained  profession." 
The  methods  by  which  she  worked  were 
manifold.  Her  example  was  undoubtedly 
the  greatesl  factor.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  myriad  cays  diffused  b\  genius.  People 
who  had  never  seen  her  fell  the  quickening 
power  of  her  desire  and  soughl  to  do  her 
will.  The  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  who 
had  corresponded  with  her.  founded  a 
Society  for  the  Training  of  Nurse-,  she 
writes  to  Miss  Nightingale,  "I  felt  both 
jo\    and    strength    had   come   to   me   from 

\  our  let  in'." 

In  is.">!t  "Notes  on  Nursing,  by  Florenoi 
Nightingale,"  was  published.  Fifteen 
thousand  copies  were  sold  the  first  month. 
It  was  read  by  all  classes  and  was  trans- 
lated and  reprinted  in  every  country  in 
Europe.  Ask  for  it  at  any  book— tor. 
day  and  it  will  be  given  you.  The  demand 
LB  constant,  and  no  better  book  on  the 
subject  lias  been  produced  since.  Think 
of  it.  to  write  a  technical  book  which  is  not 
out  of  date  in  fifty  years!  It  is  full  of 
quainf  wisdom,  homelj  advice,  amusing 
illustrations.  Extra  editions  were  called 
for.  and  she  wrote  an  additional  chapter 
on  "Minding  Baby."  As  well  as  "Note- 
on  Nursing,"  it  is  a  primer  of  domestic 
sanitan  science. 

One  tiling  upon  which  she  always  in- 
sisted was  that  preventive  work  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  nursing.  This  is  a 
platitude  to-day.  she  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  formation  of  a  society  to  send 
trained  visitors  into  the  homes  of  ignorant 
people      to      teach      salutation.  Health 

Missioners,"  they  were  called,  she  wrote 
a  letter  addrest  to  'near  Mothers."  in 
her  usual  simple,  direct,  winning  style  for 
these  "  M  issioners"  to  take  with  t  hem  as  a 
-ort  of  credential.  We  have  in  the  United 
states  ;i  society,  now  two  years  old,  known 
as  the  "National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,"  embodying  this  idea  of 
nurse-  as  "Health  Missioners."  It  is  a 
national  federation  of  nursing  societies, 
public  and  private,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  help  and  the  standardization  of 
;  1  i  t  1 1  - . 

In  1867,  after  nearly  twenty  years  spent 
iii  the  cause  of  nursing,  she  wrote  in  her 
diary,  "Do  not  think  you  have  accom- 
plished anything  in  nursing  until  you 
nurse  not  onlj  the  sick  in  workhouses,  but 
1  hose  in  their  ow  u  homes." 

\li--  Nightingale's  title,  "The  Lady 
with  the  Lamp,"  was  received  when  she 
was  in  the  Crimea  and  used  to  go  about  the 
hospital  ward-  at  night  with  a  lamp  in  her 
hand  The  title  clung,  and  to-day  on  the 
medals  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  is  the 
figure  of  "The  Lady  with  the  Lamp." 
Longfellow  used  the  story  in  one  of  his 
most  famous  po<  ms: 

l  o!  in   1  ii.it    hour  <>f  misery, 

\   1 . 1 1 1 >    with  .1   lamp  l   sec 

Pass  through   the  glimmering  gloom, 

An. I    Mil     from    rOOffl    to    room. 

Ami  -tow    ;i-  in  :i  dream  of  i>ii-- 
I'hc  Bpeechleaa  BUfferer  turns  to  If 
Her  ihadOn .  ■-  it  falls 
1  p  •  larkening  walls. 


I 
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ARMOURS 

CORN  FLAKES 


^ 


5UCH  joyousness  these  May  mornings  !  Start  them 
off  with  a  bowl  of  Armour's  Corn  Flakes  and  straw- 
berries or  any  fresh  fruit.  And  then  you'll  have  a 
fine  breakfast  dish    one  that's  very  easy  to  serve. 

Firm  and  crisp,  Armour's  Corn  Flakes  are  ex- 
tremely satisfying.  They  do  not  "mush  down '  in 
milk    a  point  to  be  appreciated. 

These  superfine  flakes  come  to  you  from  a  splendidly 
equipped  plant  in  Battle  Creek.  Michigan,  where  everything 
possible  is  done  to  produce  a  choic*  product 

Your  grocer  knows  what  satisfaction  Armour's  Corn 
Flakes  will  give.  Order  a  pack  nd  try  them     they're  fine. 

Manufactured  fcj 

Armour  Grain  Company,  Chicago       \  ~ 


-■    '3  J! 

OATS 


Makers   also   of   Armour's   Out*.    Pancakr    Flour, 
Macaroni,  Spaghetti.  Noodle*. 


*     ARMOURS 
*  o  MACARONI 


|  ARMOURS 

\  PANCAKE 

*s       FLOUR 
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in  lO'.'n,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Bubber  Co. 
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The  Human  Mainspring  of 
Manufacturing  Progress 


uuiiiiiiiuiHui mm iiiiiiiimiiiii urn ■;  ■  i 


EACH  year,  representatives  of  this  Com  pan)  visit  the 
leading  technical  colleges  of  America,  to  recruit  new 
energy  and  intelligence  for  this  business. 

Young  men  in  such  schools  who  have  displayed  unusual 
proficiency  and  application  in  their  courses  are  offered  at 
Goodyear  the  beginning  of  a  career. 

Through  our  own  factory  schools,  also,  continually  flows 

an  advancing  stream  of  manhood,  made  ready  for  the 
larger  things  this  business  holds  for  its  people. 

In  this  way  that  invaluable  union  of  experience  and 
ardor,  which  is  the  human  mainspring  of  manufacturing 
progress,  constantly  is  renewed  and  refreshed. 

The  remarkably  fine  character  of  Goodyear  Corel  Tires 
is  due  in  great  part  to  the  type  of  ambitious  intelligence 
made  available  to  them  by  this  policy. 

Every  phase  of  their  manufacture,  from  the  growing  of 
the  raw  materials  to  their  final  scrupulous  inspection, 
repeatedly  has  known  betterment  from  this  source. 

The  results  of  this  effort,  as  seen  in  Goodyear  Cord 
performance,  underlie  the  commanding  position  held  by 
these  tires  in  the  regard  of  motorists  everywhere. 

Because  Goodyear  1  ires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  unmatched  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 

THE  GOODY1  \R    riRE  &  Rl  BB1  R  COMPANY 
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THE  same  chassis,  but 
with  bodies  adapted  to 
more  than  200  lines  of  bus- 
iness! This  is  the  record  of 
the  dependable  and  power- 
ful Oldsmobile  Economy 
Truck.  Aided  by  their  22 
years  of  motor  car  experi- 
ence the  manufacturers  first 
achieved  a  fundamentally 
sound  design.  Adaptations 
of  this  design  were  then 
comparatively  simple. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 


1  he  hi.;  pneumatic  tire*  allow  dtlivtritt  <>i 

'<""''•  ':••  soft  ground  ,it  new  work 

and  unfinislicd  btaldn 
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TWO  WILD  AND  "BUSTED"  NEPHEWS 
OF  THE   U.  S.  A. 

TNCLE  SAM  has  two  wards  in  iho 
^-J  Caribbean  who  are  still  attending 
the  kindergarten  of  experience  in  self- 
government,  with  many  recesses  of  melo- 
dramatic revolt  and  not  a  little  bloodshed 
Santo  Domingo,  the  "mulatto  republic," 
and  Haiti,  "the  black  man's  paradise,' 
seem  inclined  to  be  as  irresponsible  as 
prankish  children  when  school  discipline  is 
relaxed, and  to  play  truant  during  the  studj 
hours  imposed  for  their  self-instruction 
Santo  Domingo,  the  larger  of  the  two  little 
countries,  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having 
been  a  hotbed  of  turmoil  and  bloody  revolu- 
tion since  the  time  of  its  discovery  bj 
Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  when  it  was- 
made  the  seat  of  the  first  permanent 
European  colony.  It  is  about,  the  size  <>f 
Inland,  and  bears  another  similarity  to 
that  distrest  land  in  that  it  is  the  seat  of 
almost  as  much  trouble.  During  the 
seventy  years  of  Dominican  national  life 
nineteen  constitutions  have  been  promul- 
gated, and  there  have  been  forty-three 
Presidents,  three  of  whom  enjoyed  the  rare 
distinction  of  completing  their  terms  of 
office,  two  of  whom  were  killed  and  twenty 
deposed.  The  others  resigned,  eithei 
willingly  or  with  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
tin  laurel  was  about  to  be  lifted  from  theil 
brows.  The  country  developed  a  fondness 
for  contracting  debts,  accompanied  by  an 
equal  loathing  to  pay.  Great  Britain, 
France.  Belgium,  and  Italy  began  to  clamor 
for  the  pa\  ti  Miit  of  their  credits,  and  Uncle 
Sam  was  called  in  to  assist  his  "busted" 
little  relative.  He  is  doing  that  now  by  the 
simple  means  of  collecting  the  republic's 
revenues  and  alloling  them  among  the 
creditors.  Haiti,  which  occupies  the  other 
end  of  the  same  island,  has  been  affected 
with  the  same  virus  of  turbulence  and  re- 
volt and  disinclination  to  pay  what  it  has 
borrowed.  There  are  other  similar  his- 
torical incidents.  Of  the  thirty-six 
Presidents  of  Haiti  who  held  office  down 
to  1903    three  were  assassinated;    one  died 

from  wounds  received  in  his  palace;    one 

committed  suicide;  fifteen  wore  driven  out 
by  revolutions,  thirteen  sought  safetv  in 
•  \ile:  three  died  in  office.  One  of  tin  lot 
was  a  rara  avis,  for  he  lived  out  his  term, 
retired,  ami  died  a  natural  death.    Samuel 

(iiiv    lnman.  who  speaks  of  his  experiences 

and  obsen  at  ions  in  these  two  republics  in  a 
recent  pamphlet  entitled,  "Through  Sant.. 
Domingo   and    Haiti."    a    journey    he    made 

at  the  instance  of  the  Committee  on  Co- 
operation    in    South    America,    received   a 

cordial    reception    when    he    landed    in    the 

capital  of  Santo  Domingo  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Education,  the  Secrelarj  of  the  Treasury, 
and  other  cabinet  officers.  There  was 
r«  ason  for  this  line  welcome,  as  he  narrates: 
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Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  what  I  had 
not  fully  realized  until  my  arrival,  thai  the 
President  of  the  Republic  is  Rear-Admiral 
Snowden,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  i  h<- 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire  and  Education 
is  Col.  Rufus  Lane,  United  States  Marini 
Corps,  and  that  all  the  executive  and  Li 
lative  power  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  i  In- 
United  States  Navy,  not  even  a  semblance 
of  native  Dominican  government  being 
maintained.  There  are,  of  course,  mi 
advantages  in  this,  one,  for  instanct  . 
being  that  when  the  United  Stales  Min- 
ister, who  is  courteously  maintained  before 
the  Dominican  Republic,  calls  on  the 
President  of  that  country,  as  lie  does 
practically  every  day,  he  does  not  have  to 
use  an  interpreter,  nor  does  lie  find  it 
difficult  to  make  the  "President"  see  the 
matter  in  hand  from  the  American 
standpoint! 

Santo  Domingo  has  characteristics  com- 
mon to  uneasy  isles.  Life  is  often  too 
truly  but  a  span.  Illiteracy  and  the  vices 
of  ignorance  flourish  like  the  green  bay- 
tree.  But,  withal,  there  is  a  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality among  the  people  and  a  simple 
kindness  of  heart  which  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.  Racially,  the  people  are  of  Span- 
ish descent,  some  pure  while,  some  mixed 
with  negro  blood,  some  with  a  strain  of 
Indian,  and  others  with  the  inheritances 
of  all  threo  races.     However: 

Socially,  commercially,  and  politically 
there  seems  to  bo  little  color-line  drawn, 
for  men  and  women  of  white  and  colored 
skins  are  seen  mingling  and  conversing 
freely.  Whites  and  colored  intermarry  and 
hold  office  on  an  equality.  Some  Domini- 
cans are  highly  educated  in  the  universi- 
ties of  America  and  Europe.  Among  them 
are  artists,  poets,  musicians,  historians, 
engineers,  diplomats,  soldiers,  clergymen, 
sculptors,  and  architects  thai  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  country. 

In  spite  of  a  considerable  consumption 
of  light  wines  in  the  Republic,  there  is  very 
Little  drunkenness.    One  American  observer 

stated  that  he  had  not  seen  over  three 
intoxicated  persons  in  six  years. 

The    principal    vice    of    the    people    is 

gaming,  which  is  universal  in  one  form  or 
another.  Lotteries  are  plentiful;  most  of 
them  being  devoted  to  the  support  Of  some 
charity.  Two  of  the  four  or  live  hospitals 
in  the  country  derive  their  principal  income 
from  the  proceeds  of  lotteries  conducted 
for  their  benefit. 

Sexual  standards  are  about  the  sam.'  as 
t<kose  prevailing  in  most  South-American 
countries,  the  women  of  the  upper  class 
being  in  general  virtuous  and  I  lie  men 
inclined  to  amorous  intrigue.  statistics 
relating  to  marriages  and  births  show  thai 
about  tic  per  cent,  of  the  children  are 
illegitimate.  These  figures,  however,  are 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  large  number 
of  '•consensual  unions"  among  the   pi 

classes,  where  men  and  women,  altho  not 
united  by  marriage,  live  together  pubiiclj 

as  man  and  wife,  rear  a  family,  and  are  as 
faithful  to  each  other  as  if  legitimately 
married.      The    considerable    number    of 

these  unions  is  due  to  the  high  COSl   of  the 
marriage    ceremony    and    also    to    the   fact 
that  such  unions  have  beconii    so  common 
that  the  parties  see  nothing  wrong  in  then 
A  respectable  colored  man  in  a 
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1  [aven'l  \  ou  always 

wanted  to  wear  silky 
lustrous  hosier]  \\  ith  the 
satisfaction  ol  knowing 
\  on  won't  be  annoy  ed  with 
garter  runs? 

Well  it's  really   va  \   c.is\ 

to    get    this    sal  >n    in 

hosiery — just   mention    st] 

No.  v"4.      I  he    i  toss   stitch 

;>• '  \  ent  gaiter  runs,  ami 

\  on  only  have  to  examine  it 
to  be  com 
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ble  position  on  a  plantation,  the  head  of  a 
large  family  but  not  married  to  tin-  woman 
with  whom  be  had  lived  over  twentj  years 
;iik1  to  whom  he  seemed  devoted,  was 
urged  l)>  an  American  friend  to  marry  her, 
hut  the  answer  was  a  di  termined  negative. 
"If  I  marrj  her  she  w ill  know  I  have  to 
support  her  and  sh<  maj  Lrei  careless  and 
lazy.  Knowing  that.  I  can  leave  her  whin 
I  like,  she  will  continue  to  behave  her- 
self." Similar  persuasion  applied  to  the 
•'wife"  elicited  an  almost  identical  reply. 
The  common-law  "wife"  feared  thai  her 
husband  might  make  love  to  other  women 
were  she  legally  bound  to  him.  a  procedure 
that  he  would  not  dare  attempt  now  for 
Tear  she  mighl  leave  him! 

Women  have  little  part  in  industry  in 
I  he  republic,  the  idea  of  women  in  busi- 
ness being  a  very  distasteful  one  to  the 
Latin-American.  The  movemenl  toward 
commercial  life  lias  secured  at  least  a  start, 
however,  in  all  the  Latin  countries.  Santo 
Domingo  being  no  exception  in  this 
regard.     The   women  are  really   the  hope 

of  the  country,  as  they  arc  better  workers 
and  have  better  habit-  than  the  men. 
The  writer  continues: 

Occasionally    a    woman    of    the    upper 

claSSi  3    tradition     to    the    extent     of 

entering  the  commercial  world.  Her  posi- 
tion 1 1 1 :  t  \  b(  SO  -''-lire  socially  as  to  pre- 
clude any  adverse  expression  of  opinion. 
This  happened  notably  in  the  case  of  a 
most  estimable  young  woman  who  was 
recently  nominated  for  a  position  in  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Sanitation. 
Mm  newspaper  gave  utterance  as  follows: 
"A-  beautiful  as  she  is  virtuous,  as  in- 
telligenl   as  she  b  beautiful,  the  Sefiorita 

Mcndo/.a,  an  ornament  and  adornment  of 
our  aristocracy,  typicallj  represents  the 
i  nt  evolution  of  the  Dominican  woman, 
who.  with  her  traditional  retinenieiit  and 
plicity,  seeks  new  and  larger 
orientations." 

This  iua\   be  calculated  to  bring  a  smile 
to  North-Americans,  bul  it  represents  verj 
accurately   to  what  lengths  the  Dominican 
has  |()  u,,  in  order  t<>  justifj   I  In-  cut  ranct 
of    women    into    business.      I'h.     avei 

•■ill  has  nothing  with  which  to  occupy  her 
lime.  She  is  VPI"J  clos.lv  chaperoned,  is 
HOI  allowed  out  alone,  and  can  onlv  -it  in 
her    parents'    home    and    rock    to    and    In. 

hi  r  brdl  hers  go  out   at    nighl 
in   pursuit  of  social  •  njoj  menl . 

I  leall  h  condition-  aiv  iicprov  r  n|\  . 

a-    th.     United    st.iie-   officials   are   intro- 
ducing   modern    sanitary    methods. 
( 'hi.  f  Sanitarj    <  >fficer  has  taken  .    pecial 
interest  in  surveying  the  need  for  ho- pi 

Taking  out   of  the  white   man's 

Look,  t  he  I  ►ominican  h  I  hat  he 

must  raise  hi-  educational  standard  if  he 
would    s,.,-    hi-   eoio,!r\     i  :i  K<     B    big] 

among  the  nation-,  and  I  hi   •  ou  ner- 

atioi  oing  to  school      Encouragemenl 

led    from    the    beginnit 
a-  we  read: 

The  ad\  ano    in   primary  education  m 

sin.-e  the  American  occupation  i-  nothing 

'  olonel    I 
the   Inn.  .1  Marim    I  lorps,   w]  i 

n..w     Ministi  r    of    Education,    i-    widely 


known  for  his  singular  devotion  to  his 
task.  No  one  who  has  the  privilege  of 
making  the  round-  with  him  to  the  schools, 
in  the  capital,  as  the  writer  did,  and  seeing 
the  evidenl  love  of  the  children  and  ad- 
miration of  the  teachers  for  one  who  takes 
th.  into  i'.  -i  oi  a  real  father  in  his  children, 
.-an  ever  for-,  |  t  be  impression.  t  >ne 
of  his  most  prized  institutions  is  the  cor- 
rectional school,  where  the  tOUghesI  little 
"wharf  rats,"  thieves,  and  beggars  are 
g  remade  int..  useful  citizens  through 
training  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  car- 
penters. Not  th.  hast  among  the  in- 
fluences of  reform  i-  American  baseball, 
which  i-  played  not  onlj  by  thai  school, 
but  l.v  several  other-,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  ever-pre-ein  ('olonel.  who  i-  ino-t 
ablv  seconded  by  a  young  Dominican 
educated  in  Baltimore,  who  acts  as  Super- 
intendent of  School-. 

In  one  of  the  schools  held  in  the  former 
residence  of  the  Archbishop,  who  is  glad 

to  rent  it  for  1  he  purpose,  there  are  enrolled 
four    h bed    pupils.      A    system    of    rural 

schools  is  being  organized  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  gardens  planted  in  con- 
nection with  many.  There  are  t  vv  eiitv  -five 
PortO-Ricans,  trained  in  agriculture,  who 
have      been      brought      over     to      teach      the 

children  and  their  parents  by  means  of 
these  schools  and  institutes  something  of 
modern  agriculture.  Santo  Domingo  will 
soon  l>e  turning  out  some  of  these  teachers 
also,  as  a  new  agricultural  school  i>  i>.  in- 
built by  the  Governmenl  near  the  recently 
opened  experimental  farm. 

Beyond  the  correctional  school  and  the 
agricultural  school,  no  industrial  work  is 
being  done  <>r  contemplated  l>\  the  <;.>v- 
ernment.  ('olonel  Lane  believes  that  the 
Government's  first  job  is  to  teach  the 
children  to  read  and  to  write,  since  the 
object   of    the  American  occupation  is  to 

establish   a   capable,    self-governing    people, 

who  must  have  reading  and  writing  as  a 
tool  of  first  importance,  and  since  funds 
are  so  limited  he  is  bending  i  \  cry  energy 
toward  this  single  object. 

Haiti  i-  pictured  as  the  black  man's 
paradise,  where  only  sine..  L899  have  white 
men  been  able  to  hold  land  or  become 
citizens.  The  original  population  was 
Indian.  bu1  within  less  than  half  a  century 
of  the  first  Spanish  occupation  tlie  Indian- 
had  practically  been  exterminated  and  the 
importation  of  negroes  was  well  under  way. 
Her.  Uncle  Sam's  problem  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  people 
being  of  a  lower  order  of  intelligence  and 
inclined  to  go  to  school.  The  writer 
describes  a  trip  through  the  country,  one 
of  the  richest  gardens  in  the  world,  where 
cotton  grows  on  trees  and  II.  ('.  L.  is  ,-, 
stranger: 

( >n  the  country  roads  then   is  a  constant 
--ion   of   people,   all   evidentlj    going 

ir  coming  from  market  in  near-by 
town-  on  our  tir-t  day's  drive  it  seemed 
t.>  m.  vv.  must  hav.  passed  thousands  of 
women  and  children,  some  on  hot-.  -.  more 
on  burros,  but  mosl  of  them  on  foot, 
with  great  burdens  on  their  beasts  or  on 

their   head-       The   majority    of   the   women 

bad  baskets  of  fruit  on  their  heads,  but 
there  were,  chickens,  dyewood,  cotton. 
Standard-Oil  cans,  trinkets,  and  a  thousand 
things,  balanced  absolutely.  Sometimes 
there  would  b.  a  regular  Woolworth  tower 

built    up,  with  a   hat    hung  on  one  side  and 

on  the  other  so  that  it  would  seem 
impossible    to    keep    1 1  librium,    i  s- 


pecially  as  there  was  often  a  baby  thrown 
on  the  side  of  tin  hip,  where  it  rode  with 
perfect  unconcern. 

A  woman  will  walk  with  one  of  these 
heavy  loads  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty 
miles  to  market-.  If  you  should  try  to  buy 
her  products  before  she  ha-  reached  town 
she  would  most  likely  refuse,  for  about  all 
the  joy  she  gets  in  life  i-  going  to  market, 
where  she  will  sit  all  day.  usually  in  the 
hot,  tropical  sun,  gossiping  with  her  neigh- 
bors and  bargaining  with  the  customers.  A 
basket  of  fruit  will  bring  two  or  three 
gourdes    (a    gourde    equals    twenty    cents 

gold),    and    a    bUTTO    load    of     dyewood    or 

cotton,   which  often  requires  three  days' 

travel  to  gel  to  market,  will  sell  for  six  or 
-even  gourdes.  Of  course,  it  take-  very 
little  labor  to  rais<  these  things.  Hereon, 
actually  find-  such  an  expensive  article  as 
cotton  growing  on  trees  -bushes  averaging 
about  fifteen  feel  in  height,  which  frruw  wild 
and  produce  a  fair  grade  of  cotton. 

As  one  drive-  along  the  road  and  see-  ih< 
constant  procession  of  women  and  chil- 
dren moving  up  and  down  like  ant-  pre- 
paring  for  a  winter's  sieye,  the  natural 
question  is,  "When  are  the  men'.'"  Well. 
in  tin  tirst  place,  many  have  been  killed  oil 
by  the  constant  revolutions.  Those  re- 
maining are  afraid  to  venture  out  too  much 
lest  they  be  forced  into  a  fresh  military 
uprising  of  some  kind.  So  they  stay  at 
home  resting  or  perhaps  tending  the  garden 
a  bit  or  telling  the  women  folk  who  are 
left  at  home  how  to  do  the  nee.  BSary  work. 
A  man's  family  interests  ate  generally 
pretty  large,  as  can  be  understood  when  tin 
following  remarks  of  an  old  man  are  con- 
sidered: "Well.  I  am  fretting  old.  When 
I  was  young  I  used  to  have  ten  wives,  but 
now  they  have  all  left  me  hut  two."  (M 
course,  there  is  lit'le  regard  for  marriagi 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  among  tins. 
primitive  people.  Here  is  one  country 
where  statistics  on  legitimacy  are  not  kept. 
1  was  told  ihat  in  the  cities  the  women 
of  the   better  classes   generally   maintain 

faithful  relations  to  one  husband.  But 
tin  men  often  hav.  a  plurality  of  wives— 
a  man  of  the  higher  classes  having  one  real 
wife  and  oth.r  women  of  a  lower  class, 
whom  he  may  quite  publicly  support  with 
their  children,  who  are  not  infrequently 
brought  into  the  legitimate  family  as 
servant-;  the  relationship  being  entirely 
understood  by  all  concerned. 
The  fact  is  that  the  people  of  the  country 

districts,  which  mean-  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  are  little  above  the  animal. 
Tlie  women  seem  to  have  litih  sense  of 
modesty.  Men.  women,  and  children  liv< 
in  htile  shacks,  all  sleeping  huddled  to- 
gether, as  they  also  do  on  the  side  of  the 
road  when  nighl  overtakes  them.  An 
army  officer  told  me  of  a  prisoner  thai  had 
ui-t  been  brought  in  from  the  hills  who 
acted  ju-t  like  an  animal,  eating  tin  mud 
ihat    was  on   hi-  arms  and   trying  to  chew 

th.   lop.   with  which  he  was  bound. 
Soin.  American  officers  who  have  worked 

alon-  with  the  rural  Haitians  feel  thai  the 
outlook  for  their  education  to  higher  stand- 
ard- is  not  encouraging,  especially  with 
those  who  have  already  attained  years  of 
maturity.     The  children,  they  maintain,  arc 

unusuallv  brighl  and  full  of  promise. 

By  tar  the  liveliesl  thing  in  town  while  1 
was   there   was   a    merry-go-round,   which 

after  a  run  of  live  months  in  l'ort-au-1'rince 
had  just  been  se1  up  by  an  American.  The 
whole    town    was    in    excitement    over    the 

event.  The  little  sheet  called  a  news- 
paper cave  an  extravagant  notice  of  this 

fragment  of  Coney  Island  with  especial 
attention  to  the  tine  music-box  that  ac- 
companied it.     The  elite  of   the  city  were 
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SERVICE  AND  PROGRESS 

by  J.  E.  OTTER  SON 

PRESIDENT  WINCHESTER   REPEATING    \II\IS  COMPANY 


WHEN  we  decided  l<>  branch  oul 
into  the  manufacture  of  other  lines 
of  products,  we  were  not  satisfied 
that  we  ought  to  put  the  name  Winchester 
on  Cutlery — Tools — Fishing  Tackle  Skates 
—Flashlights. 

Here  was  a  name  which  had  come  unblem 
ished  through  fifty-three  years  of  the  clean- 
est kind  of  business  dealings. 

Some  held  that  it  would  lower  tin*  prestige 
of  this  name — that  we  would  destroy  its 
significance — if  we  applied  it  to  more  than 
one  line  of  products.  This  was  given  no 
small  consideration. 

We  wondered  if  it  would  not  perhaps  l><- 
better  to  put  these  new  products  out  under 
a  new  name,  such  as  "Eagle,"  or  Victory," 

or  something  similar. 

We  have  finally  decided  to  call  them  Win- 
chester.    And     to     make    this     name     mean 
everything  it  now  means  on  (inns  and    Am 
munition. 

We  will  not  put  this  nameon  any  product 

until  we  are  sure  that  the  quality  is  such  as 
to  entitle  it  to  be  stamped  with  the  name. 

And  so  when  an  article  is  handed  you  with 
Winchester  upon  it,  it  will  cany  our  assur- 
ance that  it  is  up  to  Winchester  standards. 

*         * 

When  we  decided  to  establish  a  series  oi 
local  retail  agencies,  it  was  a  verj  great  ques 
tion  whether  we  should  let   dealers  through- 


out the  country  put  the  nam'-  of  Winch* 
on  their  stores.     We  determined  not  I 
this  privilege  indiscriminately. 

We  have  picked  oul   a  responsible  dealer 

in  each  town  and  offered  it   to  him.      And  we 

do  not   want  him  to  take  it  unless  he  appre- 
ciates it,  ami   takes   the  responsibility   that 

goes   with   it. 

If  he  feels  that  be  can  make  the  ^  inchester 
Store  stand   in   his  community   for  fair,   hon 
orable,  clean-cut   business  dealings,  then  we 
want  him  to  come  into  this  proposition 

*  * 

On  us  re-ts  tin-  heavier   responsibility  of 
maintaining    the    prest  significance,    and 

high  standing  of  the  Winchester  name  in  the 
actual  manufacture  of  these  new  product-. 

It  is  with  greatest  confidence  in  Winch 
ter  artisanship,  in  Winchester  methods  ami 
Winchester  manufacturing  purpo* .  ti 

have  taken  this  momentous  step. 

*  * 

In   committing   the   Winchester 
tion  to  the  making  of  these   nen    pc 
to  hear  the  Winchester  name,  and  in  extend- 
ing   the   use  of  that    name  to   retail   stores     I 
personally   hav<    assumed   a  great    r< •- 
bility  to  the  American  people. 

I  feel  this  obligation  keenly. 

M\    confidence  in  receiving  your  approval 
ia  lecure     knowing  all  that   Winchester  has 

done  and  can   A^. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING    ARMS    CO.    •••    N  EW  HAVEN.  CONN.  U.  S.  A 
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Real  Camp  Comfort 


With 

Your  Own   Car 


**--« 


KNOW  the  complete  joy  of 
outdoor  life — with  your 
camp  pitched  at  the  edge  of  a 
cool  wood — a  stone's  throw 
from  a  crystal-clear  lake  where 
an  occasional  hungry  bass 
flops  with  a  musical  splash. 

&#uto-Kamp 
Trailer 

provides  home  comforts  with 
camp  life.  Fully  equipped  tent, 
electric  lights,  two  large  beds 
with  sagless  springs  and  downy 
mattresses  big  enough  for  four 
people,  Beds  are  high  and  dry 
—a  full  yard  above  the  ground. 

Auto-Kamp  equipment  also  includes 
gasoline  stove,  ice  box,  food  com- 
partments, etc.  Folds  compactly 
and  trails  easily  behind  any  car,  at 
any  speed — over  any   kind  of  road. 

Write  for  Auto-Kamp  Catalog 

AUTO-KAMP   EQUIPMENT  CO. 

2004  SHERIDAN  AVENUE 
SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


VALL-NO 

After  Dinner  MINT 


Delicious  bits  of  goodness!  Delicately 
flavored  with  the  juices  of  crushed  mint. 
As  wholesome  and  pure  as  they  are  tempt* 
ing.  Loved  by  kiddies  and  grownups. 
Packaged  in  air-tight  tins — several  sizes. 
Twenty — twenty-five — fifty — and  seventy- 
five  cents — everywhere. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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in  attendance.  Seats  on  the  horses  were 
in  such  demand  by  the  grown  people  that 

the  poor  children  hardly  got  a  chance. 
The  machine  did  not  stop,  but  merely 
slowed  down  between  runs,  the  people 
swarming  on  while  the  platform  was  still 
moving.  Most  of  1 1 1 < ■  automobiles  of  the 
city  were  parked  near  by  and  the  society 
folk  visited  back  and  forth  when  not 
riding  as  if  bel  ween  t  be  acts  at  grand  opera. 
It  was  a  perfect  illustration  of  just  how 
naive  are  the  Haitians.  Any  kind  of  work 
undertaken  for  their  betterment  will  have 
to  take  into  consideration  their  long 
isolation  from  the  very  commonplaces  of 
modern  civilized  life. 


"LABOR  UNREST"  AS  SEEN  BY 

A  STEEL  OFFICIAL  WHO 

SHOVELED  SOOT 

INVESTIGATIONS  of  industrial  oi 
-»•  oilier  conditions  needing  to  be  inves- 
tigated are  usually  made  by  men  arrayed 
in  nice,  white  collars  and  creased  iron-,  rs, 
who  sit  in  easy  chairs  in  pleasant  offices  and 
browse  through  sundry  reports  and  tables 
of  statistics.  Sometimes  they  travel  aboul 
in  Pullmans  and  hold  brief  conversations 
here  and  there  with  persons  who  may  or 
may  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Of  sterner  stuff  is  Whiting  Williams,  on<  of 
the  officers  of  a  well-known  steel  company 
When  Mr.  Williams  decided  to  acquire som< 
first-hand  information  as  to  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  steel  industry  and  particularly 
as  to  the  men  who  do  the  heavy  work  con- 
nected with  that  somewhat  messy  line  ol 
endeavor,  il  occurred  to  him  that  an  origi- 
nal way  to  go  about  it  would  be  to  clean 
out  furnaces  in  the  daytime  and  to  spend 
his  nights  in  a  room  holding  five  Othei 
roustabouts,  one  of  tho  gang  being  the 
steel  office  r's  bedfellow.  By  the  time  he 
was  through  with  his  "investigations,"  Mr. 
Williams  had  worked  in  most  of  the  chief 
sections  of  the  steel  and  iron  field,  besides 
having  worked  in  a  railroad  roundhouse, 
an  oil-refinery,  and  in  other  places  where 
clean,  white  collars  are  not  in  style.  Ho 
began  his  period  of  toil  as  a  common,  un- 
skilled laborer  and  ended  as  assistant  fore- 
man at  $7.50  a  day,  coming  away  with  a 
large  store  of  knowledge  of  which  he  had 
been  perfectly  innocent  before  he  donned 
..  eralls.  Some  of  the  things  he  learned 
he  recently  told  to  a  representative  of  Tl<e 
Nation's  Jiuswiss  (Washington,  D.  I 
He  says,  in  discussing  the  present  unsettled 
conditions  in  industry: 

What  the  worker  wants  most  is  a 
steady,  decent  job.  The  problem  arises 
mainly  when  he  loses  confidence  in  tho 
management's  willingness  or  ability  to  givo 
him  this.  No,  1  didn't  find  thai  they 
wanted  to  shoulder  the  management  them- 
selves. Management  brings  problems,  wor- 
ries, responsibilities  thai  they  are  not  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  undertake.  But  it  all 
conies  back  to  how  any  man  will  react  to 
good  conditions  or  bad  conditions,  and  to 
hope  and  fear  aboul  his  future.     It's  human 
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nature.  As  men,  as  human  beings,  we're 
all  the  same,  whether  in  the  group  called 
capital,  labor,  or  management. 

The  older  men  want  permanency— as- 
sured employment.  The  younger  men 
want  opportunity — a  chance  to  get  ahead. 
The  average  man  wants  a  good,  comfortable 
(iving.  Pay  at  forty-five  cents  an  hour  is 
good  pay  as  compared  to  other  indust 
A.nd  that's  what  the  ordinary  day-laborer 
in  steel  gets.  Money  on  the  basis  <>r  a 
twelve-hour  turn  with  fourteen  hours'  pa  . 
— that  is,  with  time  and  a  half  for  ov<  rl  ime 
— is  good,  at  least  for  a  single  man.  The 
fur  overcoats  you  hear  about  are  not  the 
perquisites  of  the  ordinary  unskilled  la- 
borers in  the  steel  industry,  or,  1  think,  in 
any  other. 

Again,  better  conditions  or  higher  wages 
In  one  plant  become  a  matter  of  eommon 
rumor  in  others,  "Why  should  I  kill  myself 
when  those  guys  over  there  are  get  tin'  so- 
and-so?"  The  workman  stands  or  falls 
among  his  pals  according  to  his  job,  its  con- 
ditions, and  wages  lie  is  accordingly  im- 
mediately cognizant  of  discrepancies  in  his 
industry.  That's  why  the  matter  is  never 
settled  in  one  line  as  long  as  it  keeps  chang- 
ing in  others. 

The  sore  spot  of  the  whole  present  indus- 
trial unrest  is  this  lack  of  confidence  both 
in  the  men  and  the  company.  Without 
going  into  further  details,  the  simple  fact 
remains:  employers  are  distrustful  of  what 
they  visualize  as  the  soldiering,  slipshod, 
ungrateful  workman.  By  the  same  token 
the  workmen  are  deeply  distrustful  of  those 
above  him.  To  the  workman  his  foreman 
is  the  company,  and  such  reflection  as  the 
foreman  gives — however  incorrect — of  the 
company's  attitude  proves,  it  must  he  ad- 
mitted, very  often  extremely  unfortunate 
for  all  concerned. 

The  foreman,  explains  Mr.  Williams,  is 
one  link,  at  least,  in  the  chain  of  manage- 
ment, which  he  thinks  in  need  of  a  lot  more 
attention.  He  continues,  on  the  subject  of 
foremen : 

Yes,  I  had  a  run-in  with  one  foreman. 
That  was  the  other  time  I  nearly  lost  my 
job.  I  did  lose  that  job.  1  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  one  in  the  same  plant. 

This  foreman  had  driven  me  simply  be- 
yond endurance — beyond  what  any  man 
will  stand  or  ought  to  stand.  I  turned  on 
him  and  told  him  my  exact  thoughts  aboul 
him — which  are  not  for  publication.  He 
said  nothing  at  the  time,  tho  lie  had  a  right 
to  floor  me;  but  came  around  afterward 
and  intimated  that  since  he  and  I  could  mol 
get  along,  I  had  better  seek  employment 
elsewhere!  I  was  still  hot  and  went  to  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  t  he  depart  ment . 
I  remarked  that  1  had  nothing  against  the 
company,  but  thought  it  onh  fair  to  tell 
them  that  if  they  continued  with  that  par 
ticular  foreman  in  their  works  he  would 
some  day  be  murdered,  sure  as  shooting. 
All  this  1  said  respectfully  in  workman's 
parlance.  The  assistant  super  listened,  but 
said  I'd  better  take  it  to  the  super,  lie 
wasn't  in  just  now,  but  he  would  be  in. 
"Oh,  in  about  an  hour  and  a  hall."  Well, 
why  should  1  wait  around  there  an  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  chance  that  he  turned 
only  1  put  it  a  bit  stronger  than  that.  1  re- 
turned to  the  gang.  It  was  nothing 
them.  They'd  all  complained  at  01  time 
or  another  before  about  that  for  man. 
Nothing  was  done.     Nothing  ever  v       dbc 
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Keep  Your  Collars 
Free  From  Holes 

'  ollar  v.  itbout  mussin; 

hold    it    ten 

in  ; 

Slip-Grip    pu-sfrrvrs    all    day    the 
ppearance     wfnrh     your 
soft    (  ollar    has    in    t\f    rnor: 
.nit]   adds   a    tour  h    of    si. 
our  toilet. 

I  wo  million   enthusiasts  wear  it 

Ask  your  dr-ai- 
fifty  cents  up. 

Good  Specialty  Co. 

Distributor* 
Star  Bldg..  St.  Loui..  Mo  .  t     S.A. 

MacLean  St  Wood 

Toronto   and    Winnipeg 
Canadian     Rrprrarnla' 
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1.HE  true  measure  of  value  is  what 
get  for  what  you  pay.    You  can  b 
for   less   but    you  do    not   gel    the    l< 
service,   perfect   fit    and    lasting   style 
The   Florsheim    Shoe.     Florsheim 
proves  lrom  the  first  to  the  last  day's  v. 
that  Florsheims  cost  less  in  the  end. 

Th.  '  he 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 
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The  new  U.  S.  Grain  Jess 


THE  inventor  of  the  air 
brake  spent  years  in  get- 
ting the  people  who  needed  it 
most  to  accept  it* 

Motor  transportation,  devel- 
oping so  much  faster  than  the 
railroads  ever  developed,  has 
set  the  truck  owner  thinking 
in  advance  0/ progress* 

When  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  announced  the  creation  of 
a  solid  truck  tire  that  ended  splitting 
and  base  separation,  it  found  the  truck 
owners  of  the  country  ready  for  it. 

Their  interest  in  better  tires  is  the 
interest  of  a  sick  man  in  health. 


The  splits  in  the  old  type  of  solid 
resulted  from  the  grain  in  the  rubber. 
Once  a  split  started,  nothing  could  pre- 
vent it  from  spreading  along  the  grain. 

Every  split  shortened  the  life  of  the 
tire. 

Working  always  toward  better  tires, 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
created  the  new  U.  S.  Grainless  Rubber 
Tire. 

It  cannot  split. 

Cut  it,  and  the  cut  stops  where  it 
starts. 

It  wears  down  uniformly  throughout 
the  life  of  the  tire. 

To  this  great  contribution  to  motor 
economy  and  efficiency  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  added  another. 
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Rubber  solid  truck  tire 


It  overcame  base  separation  by  effect- 
ing a  chemical  union  between  the  steel 
and  the  rubber — the  first  time  such  a 
thing  had  ever  been  done. 

Just  as  the  first  time  any  radical 
change  was  ever  made  in  passenger  car 
tire  designing  was  when  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  introduced 
the  straight  side  automobile  tire.  It  is 
not  enough  to  create  better  tires.  They 
must  be  accompanied  by  better  truck 
tire  service. 

U.  S.  Solid  Truck  Tire  dealers  are 
selected  for  what  they  know  about  tires 


— how  well  they  are  able  to  serve  the 
user— and  not  for  any  particular  clever- 
ness in  sales  talk. 

Find  one,  put  your  truck  tire  prob- 
lem in  his  hands,  get  his  advice  about 
the  type  of  tire  best  able  to  meet  your 
own  trucking  conditions. 

As  a  representative  of  the  oldest  .\nd 
largest   rubber   organization   in   the 

world,  he  is  in  constant  touch  \\  ith  tlu 
latest  tire  developments. 

Specify  I  .  S.  GrainJess  Rubber  Solid 
truck  Tires  when  ordering  your  //<  ;r  truck. 


United  States  Tires 


United   States 


Rubber  Company 


Fifty -three 
Factories 


The  OldOSt  Olid  lili  fl 

Rufriui  Organisation  i"  tin-  World 


•  hunti' 
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In  Ordering 

Corn  Flakes 

self  protection  demands 
thai  you  should  specify 
the  best  by  name, 

,^_^  The  best  are — 

Post 
Toasties 

More  Toasties  are  sold 

thaiv  arr^  other  brand  of 
corn  flakes  because  they 
are  superior  in  every  sense. 

Dorit  ask  the  grocer  merely 
for  corn  flakes    ask  for 

Post  Toasties 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company.  Battle  Creek, Mick. 
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"Say,"  said  one  of  my  comrades  to 
Listen,  lack,  you  know  I'd  knock 
-'s  block  off  and  be  glad 


done, 
me. 

that  - 

to  take  twenty  years  for  it  in  the  pen  for  the 
satisfaction  of  it.  But  my  wife  she  died 
last  year  and  my  boy's  growing.  I  got  him 
to  look  out  for.     See?" 

No  unskilled  worker  can  get  much  done 
over  the  head  of  such  a  foreman  in  a  plant 
where  such  foremen  arc  allowed.  No  un- 
skilled worker,  cither,  will  be  fool  enough 
or  desperate  enough  in  most  cases  to  appeal 
to  the  manager  and  chance  retaliatory  mea- 
sures from  the  foreman,  no  matter  how  ever- 
lastingly wide  open  the  manager  may  boast 
his  door  to  be.  Which  gives  a  little  intima- 
tion of  why  the  worker  inclines  as  he  docs 
toward  collective  dealing  of  some  kind  or 
other. 

I  know  that  the  old  type  of  driving  fore- 
man is  going  to  pass,  is  passing — the  "raw- 
hider,"  the  "rider."  The  new  type — the 
leader  of  men — will  come  when  manage- 
ment decides  to  train  them — and  appre- 
ciate them.  I  come  back  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  resentment  in  all  men  is  kindled  by 
certain  methods — whether  you  are  a  mild 
and  humane  college  professor  or  a  heavy- 
muscled,  bull-necked  worker.  Even,-  man 
resents  injustice.  Every  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  responds  instinctively  to  the  "square 
deal."  Most  labor  troubles  are  found  to 
root  in  bad  handling  by  foremen.  Train 
your  foreman  and  then  pay  him  well  and 
treat  him  well  is  my  advice  to  every 
manager. 

I  asked  a  pal  in  a  certain  city  about  the 

company.     "That    company?     Oh, 

fine!"  "Why?"  "Well,  there,  if  a  man 
soldiers  the  foreman  says,  '  Look  here,  Jack. 
I  don't  want  to  rawhide.  Hut  you  ain't 
eomin'  through.  It's  me  or  you  goes.  I 
i,rot  my  results  to  show.  How  about  it'.'' 
Yes,  I'll  tell  the  world  it's  a  fair  company." 

That's  good  foremaning — to  the  worker 
thai  makes  a  good  company.  The  men  re- 
spond to  that  spirit.  When  1  got  to  be  an 
assistant  foreman  1  watched  a  young  new, 
untrained  fellow  at  work  in  a  gang.  The\ 
were  riding  him  to  death.  He  was  a  lather 
of  sweat.  When  the  rest  moment  came  I 
went  o\  er  to  him  and  said.  '*  You  better  sit 
down  on  this  bench  and  rest."  "Yeah, 
why  don't  yuh  t:it  himaoushion?"said  the 
crew  leader  instantly.  Hut  I  saw  the  man 
was  played  out.  I  tried  when  I  could  to 
look  after  them  that  way,  in  spite  of  the 
pride  they  all  have.  It  wouldn't  be  "the 
thing"  to  ha\  e  your  helper  sit  dow  n  during 
a  real  period,  no  matter  how  tired  he  may 
In'.  Just  tlie  same,  when  that  young  fellow 
quit  t  hat  day  he  never  returned  to  the  plant. 
Work  too  hard  he  had  been  overdriven — 
not  by  •'<  foreman  but  by  a  leader  of  ins 

crew. 

Mr.  William'-  says  he  found  the  food 
where  he  hoarded  "pretty  good."  By  this 
lie  says  he  means  it  "fed  him."  and  that's 
all  the  man  working  as  an  unskilled  laborer 
wants.  "You  gel  so  hungry,  you  simply 
want  food."  In  says.  "  \  ow  don't  care 
about  (trimmings."  He  goes  on  and  tells 
about  his  work: 

Work'.'  As  my  buddies  put  it,  "I'll  say 
I  did."  1  wish  I  had  a  shovel  here.  I 
learned  things  about  handling"  a  shovel. 
It'-,  ap  art.  There's  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way.  We'd  go  into  the  checker- 
chambers      there  ate  four  of  them   to  each 
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Herschell  ~  Spillman  Moiors 


UHPHE  Motor's  the  Thing"  that  makes  your  first  and  each  succeeding  car 

X    a  pleasure  the  year  through  for  the  whole  family  as  well  as  yourself. 

It  matters  not  what  the  wheel  base  may  he  or  what  kind  of  upholstering  —  getting 
there  and  back  every  time  without  a  hitch  is  what  counts.  That's  the  reason 
for  Herschell-Spillman  Motors. 

For  a  jaunt  into  the  country  with  confidence  that  no   motor  trouble  will  mar 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip,  tor  the  children's  airing  before  dinner,  or  a  more  ser 
purpose,  it  is  the  motor  that  makes  you  proud  of  your  ear. 

3'    "  \  51 
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^p  HERSCHELL~SPILLMAN  MOTOR  CO. 

North   Tonawanda,  N^i 
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VINDEX 
.    MAKE    „ 


JIM  DANDY" 
^Copyright  1912 


MOW 


UNDERWEAR 


DEALERS  everywhere   buy  VINDEX   over 
and  over  again.    Tal       I      tip.    They  know. 

Ask  for    "  I  unit- v    Make"  when   you   want  Shirt? 
or  Athletic  l*i'  they're  RIGHT  in  style 

and  quality — just  Jim  Dandy. 

The  Vindex  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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"Orthopedic" 

A    Practical,  Serviceable    and 

Economical  Shoe  for 

Men  and  Boys 

Because  of- its  natural  foot-formed 
last,  its  pliant  tread  and  its  hygienic 
toe  allow  ii  i  g  f  rex  play  to  the 
muscles  of  the  foot,  "(  )illm 
pedic  "  is  1 1>  c  logical 
hue  l<ii   many  feet. 

If  your  feet  are  in  per- 
il c  t    i  oniliimn.    "(  >itliu 
pedic"    will    keep    tin  in 
so;   if    they    are    not . 
"Orthopedic"    will 
help  them. 

Tor  further 

des<  ription 

address 

Dept.   F. 

James  S.  Coward 
262-274  Greenwich  Street,  N. 

UNr»t  Warren  Si 
Sold  Nowhere  EUv 
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furnace;    they  feed  the  furnaces  with  air 

made  hot  by  the  heat  they  draw  out  of  tin 
hot  airasil  passes  out  to  the  chimney  when 
the  furnace  is  reversed  or  "thrown  over." 
Of  ten,  when  we'd  go  in,  the  chambers  would 
still  not  be  sufficiently  cooled.  Hot!  Half 
an  hour  in  and  half  an  hour  out  was  the 
general  rule  Often  it  was  a  proposition 
of  ten  minutes  to  forty  minutes  actually, 
because  you  couldn't  stand  that  heat. 
Then  then-  was  a  draft.  A  spadeful  of 
soot  you  started  to  heave  out  would  meel 
thai  draff  of  air.  Whoosh!  All  over  the 
place  again. 

But  first  we'd  go  into  t  he  furnaces.  With 
the  intense  heat  of  their  constant  "baths" 
of  liquid  steel,  t  he  bricks  of  the  furnace  roof 
eventually  wear  thin  and  fall  in.  It  was  a 
little  inferno  in  there,  too,  even  empty  and 
cool  as  it  could  be  made.  You'd  stand  on 
boards  that  took  lire  under  your  feet,  and 
scrape  out  the  demolished  brick.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  that  was  a  man's  job,  tho  I 
will  say  the  gang  took  it  slowly  enough — 
with  many  admonitions  to  any  newcomer 
to  "Take  it  easy !     Go  slow ! " 

Then,  one  furnace  job  done,  it  would  lie 
the  checker-chamber  again.  And  no  sooner 
were  the  checker-chambers  finished  than 
another  furnace  woidd  be  "down"  and  in 
need  of  repairs.  No,  there's  nol  much  light 
work  around  a  steel-null! 

Mr.  Williams  scouts  the  idea  that  Bol- 
shevism is  rampant  among  workingmen. 
The  attitude  of  the  country  on  that  point 
is  all  wrong,  he  declares.  Even  the  for- 
eigners he  knew  were  not  Bolshevik! 
Propagandists  tried  to  work  anion";  them, 
hut  apparently  with  indifferenl  success. 
As  we  read: 

The  masses  of  I  he  men  wanted  one  thing 
only — a  good  job,  a  steady  job,  and  a  cer- 
tain job,  with  opportunity  for  the  young 
and  security  for  the  old.  They  want  to  he 
able  to  live  as  decent  human  beings  should 

anil   have  steady  work. 

They  were  workers,  primarily.  "Why.'" 
a-  one  agitator  said  to  me— and  I  met  and 

talked  to  them.  too.  •"Where  the  men  are 
worked,    paid,    housed,    and    looked    after 

properly,  we  can' f  budge 'em.     Where  they 

know  and  believe  in  the  management  and 
led  their  job  IS  steady,  t  hen's  no  chance 
for  us  agitators.!'  The  men  resent  being 
branded  as  Bblsheviki, and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  biggesl  inciters  to  Bolshevism  in  this 

count  r\  are  I  hose  w  ho  do  so  brand  the  mass 
of  the  worker-.  As  to  the  men's  feeling 
about  t  he  labor-unions,  those  who  like  them 

nl  them  a  good  deal  as  defensh  e  organ- 
izations, protecting  them  mainbj  from  un- 

jusl  firing.  There  is  also,  of  COUrsi  ,  much 
to  he  said  on  i  he  labor-unions'  abuse  of 
power  w  hen  t  hey  gel  it .      Hut  t  he  workman 

regards  the  Labor-union  as  looking  out  for 
his  interests  on  the  job  primarily.     The  job 

t  hat's  w  hat  the  worker  thinks  about,  and 

that'-     "where     the     -hoe     pitlche-."        <  'oin- 

mittees,  profit-sharing,  and  such  things  are 
good.  Hut  tiny  are  the  frosting  on  the 
cake  unless  they  are  built  on  top  «>f  a  regu- 
lar job  made  as  steady  and  secure  a-  good 
company  Leadership  from  the  top  down  and 

from    the    bottom    up    can    make    it.      The 

man  who  lives  bj  his  daily  wage  musl  have 
■i  daibj  job.  It's  all  very  well  for  the  con- 
tented citizen  behind  the  paper  at  th<  break- 
fast-table to  say,"  Yes,  here're  five  thousand 

men  out  of  employment  in  Pittsburg,  but  1 
hat     about    five    thousand    more    are 


needed  in  Chicago.  These  things  seem  to 
adjust  themselvc •-."  But  to  the  unskilled 
laborer,  chucked  out  in  Pittsburg,  the  rail- 
road fare  to  Chicago,  even  with  the  com- 
plete certainty-  and  that's  seldom — of  get- 
ting a  steady  job  at  the  oilier  end,  is  a  most 
real  and  pressing  problem. 

Mr.  Williams  furnishes  a  tew  glimpses  of 
the  home  life  of  the  men  and  ends  up  with 
some  advice  as  to  how  t  luy  should  be  han- 
dled so  as  to  minimize  unn 

Their  life  on  the  outside?  Well,  in  the 
Long-hour  towns  ii  isn't  much.  Usualhj 
the  women  have  to  work  hard  at  home.  .  .  . 
And  here-  a  side-light   before  prohibition 

came  in.  "'How  do  you  sleep  when  you're 
overtired?"  1  asked  another  workman  one 
<\  citing.  ""Cinch,"  -aid  he.  "just  a  coupl'a 
w  hisky-beers.  Take  t  wo  shots  and  go  right 
home  and  J  ou'll  sleep  like  a  dog.  If  you're 
extra  done,  take  three  or  four."  In  the 
saloon    he    and    I    entered    the    ranks    were 

formed  t  hree  deep.  A  big  shot  of  whisky — 
a  Long  gulp  of  beer —  and  men  turned  around 
and  slouched  home.  They  could  sleep. 
To-day — well,  to-day  we  have  prohibition. 
Near-beer  and  ginger  beer  will  have  to  do. 
When  hour-  .are  shorter  they  won't  need 
t  he  "  hard  stuff"  SO  much. 

At  home'.'  Well,  for  the  eight-hour  men 
ii'-  the  same  as  for  the  resl  of  us:  the  long- 
hour  men  seem  to  have  little  time  for  it. 
Men  played  out  physically  can  not — if  the 
talk  that  goes  on  among  them  is  inn-  con- 
tribute properh  even  to  the  normal  phys- 
ical side  of  successful  married  life.  As  for 
the  mental  and  spiritual  sides  I'm  afraid 
there's  lis-  of  it  than  all  of  us  interested  in 
a  better  America  could  wish. 

Yes,  1  think  1  gol  close  to  the  men — with 
the  help  of  a  near-conversational  knowledge 
of  several  European  lan^uatres  which  came 
in  mighty  hand]  .  And  1  come  back  with  a 
big  resp(ct  for  the  brawnj  arms  and  hairy, 
sweaty  chest  of  the  husky,  foreign-born, 
unskilled  worker  who  i-  Laboring  at  the 
hot  loin  of  our  present  industrial  structure 
in  America  lo-day.  The  biggesl  thing  I 
learned  about  him  is  that  he's  much  more 
like  the  resl  of  US  than  he  is  unlike  us.  In 
the  big  things  he's  jusl  human — just  about 
as  crazy  about  his  wife  and  kids  as  the  rest 
of  us  under  the  same  conditions,  just  as 
anxious  to  have  a  steady  job  which  permits 

him  to  hold  up  his  head  with  the  rest  of  the 
boys,  jusi  as  anxious  no!  to  have  to  worry 
too  much  about  the  future-  and  just  a- 
anxious  to  plaj  as  fair  and  square  as  the 
rest  of  u-  so  long  a-  he  thinks  he  has  a 
chance  for  a  fair  go  at  our  hands.  One 
thing  is  sure,  we  can't  dig  coal  or  iron  ore 
or  make  sleel  without  him.  If  we  can't 
make  a  good  worker  and  a  fair  and  reason- 
able citi/en  out  of  him  with  all  the  good 
impulses  of  his  heart  to  offset  the  limita- 
tions of  his  tint  rained  hands—  if  we  lose  him 
to  the  trouble-maker-  who  don't  want  to  be 
square—  then  I  think  thai  we  who  arc  proud 
1o  call  Ourselves  Americans  are  a  pretty 
unappreciative.  t  hick-headed,  and  cold- 
hearted  crowd. 

My  advice?  Meet  our  nun  with  better 
understanding   and    sympathy    where    they 

Live    on  the  job.     And  there  on  the  job — a 

job  made  a-  stead]  a-  producers  and  con- 
sumers can  make  it—  means  of  better- 
trained  SUpen  ISOrs  and  leader-,  better  tools. 

proper  hours,  and  worth-while  work  with  it  s 
sen  ice  to  ot  her  humans  bet  ter  explained  to 
him  by  means  ()f  these,  we  should  do  our 
best  to  -how  ourselves  square,  and  then 
treat  the  worker  a-  tho  w^  believe  him  to 
auare  until  he  shows  himself  to  be  the 
contrary.  When  we  do  that  for  him,  he'll 
do  the  same  for  US. 
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REVIEWS  -OF -NEW -BOOKS 


A  VOICE   CRYING    IN   THE   DARKNESS 


N' 


OW  and  then,  out  of  the  void, 
flashed  the  great  sword  of  hate  to 
remind  me  of  the  battle.  I  remember 
once,  in  Nashville,  brushing  by  accident 
against  a  white  woman  in  the  street. 
Politely  and  eagerly  I  raised  my  hat  to 
apologize.  That  was  thirty-live  years  ago. 
From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  know- 
ingly raised  my  hat  to  a  Southern  white 
woman." 

There  is  a  note  of  suffering  in  "Dark- 
water"  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Bowe),  by 
\V.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  revealed  in  ;i 
paragraph  like  that  just  quoted,  percep- 
tible again  anil  again  through  the  pages. 
A  sensitive  and  delicate  spirit  speaks,  re- 
vealing a  world  thai  abut  s  on  our  ow  ii.  and 
yt  one  to  which  we  arc  SO  alien  that  we 
know  nothing  whatever  of  its  springs,  its 
thoughts,  its  aspirations,  and  very  little  of 
its  acts.  But  if  you  want  an  adventure 
in  souls,  read  this  book.  It  will  rouse 
many  questions,  whether  or  not  ii  brings 
any  answer. 

"  Very  gradually — I  can  not  now  dis- 
tinguish the  steps,  tho  here  and  there  1 
remember  a  jump  or  a  jolt — but  very 
gradually  I  found  myself  assuming  quite 
placidly  that  1  was  different  from  other 
children.  At  first  I  think  1  connected  the 
difference  with  a  manifest  ability  to  get 
my  lessons  rather  better  than  most  and  to 
recite  with  a  certain  happy,  almost  taunt- 
ing, jdibness,  which  brought  frowns  here 
and  there.  Then,  slowly,  I  realized  that 
some  folk,  a  few,  even  several,  actually 
considered  my  brown  skin  a  misfortune; 
once  or  twice  I  became  painfully  aware 
that  some  human  beings  even  thought  it 
a  crime.  T  was  not  for  a  moment  daunted 
— altho,  of  course,  there  were  some  days  of 
stent  tears— rather  I  was  spurred  to  tire- 
less effort." 

Born  in  Massachusetts,  "with  a  flood  of 
negro  blood,  a  strain  of  French,  a  bit  of 
Dutch,  but,  thank  God!  no  'Anglo-Saxon," 
Du  Bois  grew  up  in  a  neighborhood  where 
(lie  race  question  was  not  a  pressing  one. 
Nevertheless  the  discriminations  and  diffi- 
eulties  wen  sufficient  to  make  him  feel  a 
call  Jo  righl  what  seemed  to  him  injustice. 
lie  say -: 

"I   felt   not  so  much  disowned  and  re- 
ed as  drawn  up  into  higher  spaces  anil 
made  part  of  a  mightier  mission.      At  times 

I  almost  pitied  my  pale  companions,  who 
were  nut  of  the  Lord's  anointed  ami  who 

in    their  dreams   no   splendid    quest    of 

golden  tl'  eoi 

The  bn\  reached  Harvard  ami  jrradu- 
ated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy, ami  b\  sheer  determination  ami  per- 
sistence    won    the    trustees   of   the   Slater 

Fund   to  -end    him    for  postgraduate  work 

to  Germany  ami  France.  Wonder  opened 
its  great  gates  to  him.  anil  he  walked  a 
man  among  men. 

"  I  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  trance.  Always 
!  eemed  to  be  saying:  'It  is  not  real;  I 
must  be  dreaming!'     1  can  live  it  again — 

the    little    Dutch    ship— the    blue    waters — 

Mi'  smell  of  new-mown  hay  Holland  and 
the     Rhine  .   .   .   the    Alps     at     Hern,    the 

Cathedral  at  Milan.  Florence,  Home. 
Venice.    Vienna,    and    1'esih;      I    looked    on 

boundaries  of   Russia;    ami   I   sat   in 
Paris  ami  London. 

'On  mountain  ami  %  alley,  in  home  and 
•ol,    1    met    men   ami    women  as   I   had 


never  met  them  before.  Slowly  they  be- 
came, not  white  folk,  but  folk.  The 
unity  beneath  all  life  clutched  me.  I  was 
not  less  fanatically  a  negro,  but  'negro' 
meant  a  greater,  broader  sense  of  human- 
ity and  world-fellowship.  I  felt  myself 
standing,  nol  againsl  the  world,  but  simply 
against  American  narrowness  and  color 
prejudice,  with  the  greater,  finer  world  at 
my  back  urging  me  on. 

"I  budded  greal  castles  in  Spain  ami 
lived  therein.     I   dreamed  and  loved  ami 

wander,  d   and    sang;     then,   after   two   long 

years,  I  drop!  suddenly  back  into  'nigger'- 
hating  America ! " 

lien-  are  a  lev.  pages  that  will  bear  care- 
ful ami  ! hough t fill  reading. 

"For    lorn;      tars    we   of    the   world   gone 

wild  have  looked   into   th<    face    of  death 

and  smiled.  Through  all  our  bitter  tears 
we  knew  how  beautiful  it  was  to  di.-  for 
that  which  our  souls  called  sufficient. 
Like  all  tru.  beauty,  this  thing  called  dj  ing 
was  so  simple,  so  matter  of  fact.  The  boy 
clothed  in  his  splendid  youth  stood  before 
us  ami  laughed  in  hi- .jolly  way-  went, and 
wa-  gone.  Suddenly  the  world  was  full  of 
tin  fragrance  of  sacrifice.  We  It  ft  our  dig- 
ging and  burden-bearing;  we  turned  from 
our  scraping  and  twisting  of  things  and 
words;  we  paused  from  <>nr  hurrying 
hither  ami  thither  ami  walking  up  and 
down,  and  asked  in  half-whisper:  Tin- 
Death  is  this  I  ife.'  And  is  its  beautj 
real  or  false'.'  And  of  this  heart-quest  ioti- 
ing  I  am  writing. 

"My  friend,  who  is  pale  ami  positive, 
said  to  nit*  yesterday,  as  the  tired  sun  was 
nodding: 

"'You  are  too  sensitive.' 

"1  admit,  1  am-  sensitive.  1  am  arti- 
ficial. I  cringe,  or  am  bumptious  or  im- 
mobile. 1  am  intellectually  dishonest,  art- 
blind,  and  1  lack  humor. 

"'Why  don't  you  stop  all  this?'  slit- 
retorts  triumphantly. 

"You  will  not  lei  us. 

"'There  vou  go  again — You  know  that 
I—' 

"Wait!     1  answer.     Wait! 

"1  rise  at  seven.  The  milkman  has 
neglected  me.  He  pays  little  attention  to 
colored  districts.  My  white  neighbor 
glares  elaborately.  1  walk  softly  lest  I 
disturb  him.  The  children  jeer  as  1  pa>s 
to  work.  The  women  in  the  street-car 
withdraw  their  skirts  or  prefer  to  stand. 
The  policeman  is  truculent.  The  elevator 
man  hates  to  s*r\ e  negroes.  My  job  i- 
insecure  because  the  white  union  wants  it 
and  does  not  want  me.  I  try  to  lunch,  but 
no  place  will  serve  me.  1  go  forty  blocks 
io  Marshall'-,  but  the  Committee  of  Four- 
teen ha-  elose.l  Marshall's;  they  say  white 
women  frequent  it. 

"'Do  all  eating-places  discriminate?1 

"No.  but  how  shall  I  know  which  do 
not     except — 

"1    hurry    home   through   crowds.      They 

mutter  or  grow  angry.  1  go  to  a  mass- 
meeting.  They  stare.  1  go  to  a  church. 
'We  don't  admit  niggers! ' 

"Or   perhaps    1    leave    the   beaten    track. 

I  seek  new  work.     Our  employees  would 

not    work  with  you:    our  customers  would 

object.' 

"1  ask  to  help  in  so.-ial  uplift. 
"Why — er — we  will  write  you.' 
"I  enter  the  free  tield  of  science.     Every 
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Many  smokers  swear  by  the   keen,  refreshing 
flavor  and  mouth-stimulating  qualities  of  Pebeoo 

Tooth  Paste.  A  thorough  brushing  \\  i t h  Pebeco 
morning  and  night  seems  to  sweeten  the  breath 
and  to  impart  a  clean,  cool  feeling  to  the  irritated 
gums  and  parched  mouth. 

In  addition  to  its  attractive  flavor,  Pebeco  baa 

exceptional  tooth-whitening  and  polishing  prop- 
erties. And  it  tends  to  counteract  "  Acid-Mouth," 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  all  tooth 
decay. 
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TOOTH  PASTE 


Counteracts  "Acid-Mouth" 

Send  for   Free  Litmus  Test  Papers  and 
10-day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 

Moisten  one  of  the  blue  Litmus  1  est  Papers  on  your 
tongue.  If  it  remains  blue,  your  mouth  is  free  from 
aeids.  If  it  turns  pink,  you  have  "Acid-Mouth."  In 
that  case,  make  a  second  test  with  a  Litmus  Pi 
after  you  have  brushed  your  teeth  with  Pebei  Hit- 
paper  will  remain  blue,  thus  demonstrating  that  IV 
does  tend  to  counteract  "Acid-Mouth." 

Pebeco  is  sold  by  i\  re 


Canadian  Agent'' 

Mac  Lean  A  Wood 

18  Toronto  St..  Toronto 
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Unerringly  and  intuitively  the  man  or  woman  of  good  breeding  and  good 
g  r<  h  i]  ning  selects  the  Hartmann  wardrobe  trunk  as  correff,  in  every  detail. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


laboratory   door  is  closed  and  no 
ments  are  available. 

"I  seek  the  universal  mistress,  Arl ;   the 
studio  door  is  Locked 

"'No  more  tickets  down-stairs;    hei 
one  to  the  smoking  gallery.' 

"You    hesitate.      You    beat,    back    your 
suspicions  .  .  .  then  a  white  man   pu 
by- 

"'Three  in  the  orchestra.' 

"'Yes,  sir.'     And  in  he  goes. 

"Suddenly  your  heart  chills.  You  turn 
yourself  away  toward  the  golden  twinkle 
of  the  purple  night  and  hesitate  again. 
What's  the  use?  Why  not  always  j  ield 
always  take  what's  offered — always  bow  to 
force,  whether  of  cannon  or  dislike.  Then 
the  great  fear  surges  in  your  soul,  the  real 
fear — the  fear  beside  which  other  fears  are 
vain  imaginings;  the  fear  lest  riy;ht  there 
and  then  you  are  losing  your  own  soul; 
that  you  are  losing  your  own  soul,  and  the 
soul  of  a  people.  .  .  .  Suddenly  that  silly 
orchestra  seat  and  the  cavorting  of  a  com- 
edian with  funny  feet  become  matters  of 
life,  death,  and  immortality;  you  grasp 
the  pillars  of  the  universe  and  strain  as  you 
sway  back  to  that  befrilled  tieket-girl. 
You  grip  your  soul  for  riot  and  murder. 
You  choke  and  sputter,  and  she,  seeing  that 
you  are  about  to  make  a  'fuss,'  obeys  orders, 
and  throws  the  ticket  at  you  in  contempt. 
Then  you  slink  to  your  seat  and  crouch  in 
the  darkness  before  the  film  with  every 
tissue  burning!  The  miserable  wave  of 
reaction  engulfs  you.  To  think  of  com- 
pelling puppies  to  take  your  hard-earned 
money;  fattening  hogs  to  hate  you  and 
yours;  forcing  your  way  among  cheap  and 
tawdry  idiots — God!  What  a  night  of 
pleasure." 

Do  you  go  wandering  about  the  world 
for  drama,  reader? 


THE  UNDYING  OPIUM  EVIL 

A  SLENDER  volume  replete  with  data 
on  practically  every  aspect,  of  the 
opium  trade;  facts  and  figures,  official 
reports.  Blue  Books,  and  the  records  of  eye- 
witnesses— these  are  all  marshaled  in  im- 
posing array  within  the  hundred  odd  pages 
which  go  to  make  up  "Tho  Opium  Mon- 
opoly," by  Ellen  N.  La  Mbtte  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company). 

It  was  pretty  well  understood  by  the 
layman  that  the  opium  traffic  in  the  East 
was  on  the  wane.  Newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  during  the  past  few  years  gave 
one  to  imagine  that  the  Anglo-Chinese  and 
other  treaties  had  all  but.  done  away  with 
the  opium  evil.  Miss  La  Motie  verj 
quickly  shatters  this  illusion.  The  picture 
she  paints  is  a  shocking  vit  w  of  greed  and 
In  pocrisy. 

"In  some  instances,"  she  declares,  "as 
in  the  case  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  the 
local  British  Government  derives  from 
•10  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  revenue  from  this 
source,  i.e.,  the  opium  traffic."     A  British 

Official  Blue  Book  published  some  J  ears  ago 

states  that  the  Government  had  654,928 
acres  under  poppy  cultivation  in  India, 
and  that  the  revenue  to  the  treasury, after 

all  expenses  were  deducted,  was  nearh 
$22,0(X),00(). 

Opium  is,  of  course,  a  necessity.  Miss 
La  Motto  naturally  admits  this,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  produces  figures  in  support 
of  her  assertions  that  the  supply  of  opium 
is  vastly  iu  excess  of  the  legitimate  radical 
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ply  medical  n<  1 
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menl  auction  sali     1-  shipp*  d  to  Japan,  to 
the    Chinese    Treaty    I 
England  lias  nothing  directlj    to  do  with 
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The  tragic  tale  of  China's  "Opium 
War-"  is  \  i\  idly  told.  But  <  'hiiia  is  not 
1  he  only  country  in  the  '  >ri<  nt  that 
in  vain  to  combat  the  opium  evil.  We 
are  told  of  the  inability  ol  Siam  to  1  icclude 
British  opium.  The  Siami  n  are  allowed, 
by  the  benevolent  Powers,  to  impost  an 
import  duty  on  all  commodities  imported 
except  opium.  That  is  free  .  .  .  poor  old 
siam  is  bound  to  receive  a-   much  opium 

as  may  lie  imported,  and  i-  quite  p 

.  .  .  to   enact    laws    to    exclude   it.  .  .  . 

All  this,  you  see.  i-  rather  tough  on  the 
Siamese,  hut  good  business  for  the  British 
Km  pi  re.*' 

Miss  La  Moite,  in  spite  <>f  her  rather 
obvious  desire  to  ha\e  Inr  fling  at  Britain, 
is  at  the  same  time  evidently  actuated  by 

a  desire  to  reveal  a  grievous  slat.    . . f '  affairs 

and  arouse  a  moral  sentiment  against  the 
opium  traffic  as  fostered  by  the  British 
Government.  For  England  "produces  an 
oversupply  of  opium,  far  more  than  is 
needed  by  the  medical  profession  and  the 

relief    of    humanity.      A     moral    si  niim<  u: 

that  will  balk    at.   this  immense  overpro- 
duction, the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  en  ale 
drug  victims,  is  the  only  weapon  to  fight  it. 
In  giving  this  hook  to  the  public,  m 
calling  upon  that  moral  sentiment." 

How.  asks  the  writer,  can   America  and 

England  become  closely  united  when  on 
so  greal  a  moral  question  "we  stand  dia- 
metrically opposed"?  Presumably  Miss 
I..,    Motte  does  not   intend  to  claim  anj 

moral   or  spiritual   BUperioritj    >>n    1  he   purl 
of  Americans  over  Englishmen;    for  if 
dues,  she  must  of  n< 
good  oaf 

Mi—  La  Motte  comes  nearer  homi  when 
she  calls  our  attention  to  a  probh  m  winch 
more  nearh  11^  than  do.  -  i  he  w  hole 

opium  question  of  Great    Britain  and 

Orient.     "There 

anot her  reason  w by  we  should  bi 
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The  Test  of  Daily  Use 


USClMBrake 

Lining 

and  Clutch  Facings 


THEY  are  depend- 
able. This  has  been 
proven  by  their  actual 
use  on  automotive  ve- 
hicles of  all  kinds,  from 
heavy  truck  to  speedy 
roadster. 

In  congested  city  traffic 
and  on  hilly  country  roads 
they  are  a  source  of  posi- 
tive protection  to  those 
who  drive  and  ride. 

And  that  protection  is 
woven  into  their  every 
strand. 

Guaranteed  for  One  Year 


The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co. 
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25,000  Shuttles 
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duly  ti  continue  her  interesting  investiga- 
tions in  this  country.  The  author's  star- 
tling statements  aboul  the  use  of  opium  ;ui<l 
other  drugs  by  young  people  in  America 
ought  to  be  follow ed  up. 


AMERICANISM   VERS1  - 
BOLSHEVISM 

A  STRAIGHTFORWARD  and  naive 
narrative  of  whal  one  American  ac- 
complished Muder  trying  circumstances  is 
Ole  Hanson's  "Americanism  Versus  Bol- 
shevism'" (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  11  is 
a  limely  book-not  so  timely  now  as  ii 
would  ha\e  been  some  months  ago,  when 
the  exploits  of  Mayor  Bauson  were  echoed 
from  eoast  to  coast,  and  the  bugaboo  of 
Bolshevism  had  ool  ye1  given  placi 
half-dozen  other  bugaboos.  The  besl  pari 
of  the  book  is  •  li.it  in  which  Mr.  Hanson 
tells  the  story  of  his  own  iitrht.  This  is 
interesting  largely  by  reason  of  it-  revela- 
tion of  a  man  with  a  single-track  mind;  it 
is  a  character  portrayal,  not  a  record;  a 
portrait,  not  an  interpretation. 

■'Nauseated  by  the  siddy  sentimentality 
of  all  those  who  would  conciliate,  pander, 
and  encourage  all  who  would  destroy  our 
governmi  nt,  I  have  tried  to  learn  the  truth 
and  tell  it  in  United  States  English  of  on.' 
or  two  syllables."  Such  is  Mr.  Hanson's 
aim. 

Had  Mr.  Hanson  been  content  to  tell  what 
he  knew,  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  re- 
lation of  his  own  interesting  activities,  he 
would  have  written  only  a  pamphlet,  but 
that  pamphlet  would  not  have  suffered — 

as  does  the  book-  from  the  intrusion  of  a 
long  "history"  of  Radicalism.  '"In  this 
book  I  have  briefly  sketched  the  historj  of 
syndicalism  in  France.  Germany,  England. 
Russia,  and  the  United  states.  I  have 
conclusively  proved  that  the  Syndicalist, 
whether  called  Bolshevik  or  1.  \Y.  \V..  is 
simply  a  revolutionary  criminal."  etc 

The  reader  is  forced  to  decide  w  hether  or 
no!  Mr.  Hanson  has  attempted  too  much. 
For  one  thing  he  had  endeavored  to  in  ii- 
eralize  from  his  own  experiences.  His  ar- 
guments are  weak  when  he  dehe-  into  the 
past;    his  own  record  of  achievement  loses 

in  impressiveness  as  lie  hurls  forth  denun- 
ciations at  the  Radicals  of  the  pas!  tliiv, 
or  four  generations. 

The  Ole  Hanson  known  to  the  public  is 
the  Ole  Hanson  who  defied  the  1.  \Y.  \Y.. 
and  went  about  his  daily  business  in  the 
midst  of  danger.  The  following  anecdote 
show-  the  sort  of  man  who  prides  himself 
and  justrj      on  being,  a  "man  of  action." 

"1  received  one  message  notifying  me 
thai  I  would  suffer  the  consequences  unless 
I  removed  from  my  motor-car  the  small 
American  Bag  thai  flew  above  the  radiator. 
I  answered  this  coward  simply  by  covering 

the  entire  top  of  m\    car  with  a  larger  tlag. 

and  from  ihai  time  on  drove  the  streets  of 
Si  ai  ile  w  ith  ( »ld  ( Horj  above  me." 

Hut  the  flag-waving  Ole  Hanson  means 
what  he  says.  lb  is  not  merely  a  flag- 
waver.  The  flag  to  him  means  law  and 
order,  and  law  ami  order  he  will  maintain 
at  all  COStS.  All  good  people  are  "folks" 
to  him:  hair-split i ing  philosophical  ques- 
tionings are  alien  to  him.  It  is  significant 
that    he  shies  at    tin    very    word   "alien." 

One  of  t  he  last  chapters  "Bolshevism  in 
America:    Its  Causes  and  Some  Remedies" 

is  replete  with  pertinent  suggestions. 
Hen    Mr.   Hanson  shows  a   more  mature 
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Here's  the  proof: 

Fleets  that  grew  from  one 

It  isn't  the  size  of  a  truck  fleet  that  tells  the  real  story. 
A  big  industry  that  decides  to  motorize  may  buy  20  to 
50  trucks  at  once— may  make  a  mistake  of  judgment 
that  will  never  be  discovered.  But  the  business  man 
who  buys  one  truck,  finds  it  pays  big,  has  to  buy  another 
and  still  others  to  keep  up  with  expansion  his  ex- 
perience is  a  valuable  guide. 

Stewart  dealers  can  tell  you  of  numerous  cases,  right 
in  your  own  vicinity,  where  the  first  Stewart  expanded 
gradually  into  a  large  fleet,  and  every  truck  that  was 
added  was  another  Stewart. 

Each  Stewart  fleet  tells  a  complete  story  of  the  service, 
efficiency  and  economy  of  Stewart  trucks— a  slory  that 
has  gone  round  the  world  for  Stewarts  are  giving 
everyday  satisfaction  in  700  American  cities,  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  and  in  38  foreign  countries.  And  only 
through  this  satisfaction  of  owners  could  the  Stewart 
Corporation  have  become  one  of  the  world's  leaders  in 
truck  building  in  only  7  years. 

Read  what  these  fleet  owners  say: 


HENRY  J.  BALL 

Milwaiki  k,  Wis. 

We  arc  living  at    the  present    time 
twenty-alx   Si.-^.ui   trui  k     from   one 
ton   to   three-and-one-hall    ton 
oily.       This    explains    how     i 
them.    We   arc    more    than 
and  we  expect    to  buy    more   In   the 
near  future.     When  we  began  buying 
trucks  we  had  several  different  makes, 
but    arc   so    well    satisfied    with    the 
Stewart     trucks    that     we 
standardizing  on  them. 

[Sitntd)  ill  \k\    l    BALI 
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"I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  quote  me,  for 
business  reasons,"  said  the  Rival  Cigar 
Manufacturer,  "but  one  of  my  tobacco 
experts  discovered  Ricoro. 

"One  day  he  came  into  my  office,  and 
exclaimed:  'Say,  how  much  do  you  know 
about  cigars?' 

"'Well,'  I  replied,  'I've  only  been  in  the 
cigar  business  fourteen  years,  and — ' 

"  'All  right,'  he  interrupted,  'I  challenge 
you  to  guess  the  price  of  this  cigar!'  I  lighted 
up  the  rich  looking  invincible  he  handed  me, 
noting  the  'burn,'  the  'bouquet'  and  the 
little  points  that  only  a  cigar  man  looks  for. 

11  H'm,'  I  said,  with  the  air  of  an  authority, 
'this  cigar  sells  for  not  less  than  20c' 

"'It   fooled    me,  too!'  laughed   the   expert. 
It's    a    Ricoro,    imported     duty    free    from 
Porto    Rico,    and    is    sold    in    United    Cigar 
Stores  for   10c  straight!' 

"Sh-h!  I  don't  want  this  known,  of  course, 
but  I  have  smoked  Ricoro  privately  ever  since." 

*         *         *         * 

Soonei  («i  later,  you'll  discover  Ricoro  —  and  you'll 
ki-i-p  right  on  discovering  its  likable  qualities  for  the 
rest  nt  your  life  Ricoro's  tropic  fragrance  is 
what  you  expe<  t  t<>  find  and  paj  for  in  only  tin- 
finesl  Imported  cigars.  You  find  it  in  Ricoro 
— but  you  don't  pay  for  it  because  Ricoro 
tonus  from  Porto  Rico  duty  free.  \  dozen 
shapes  and  size-  -8c  to  3-for-50c.  Sold  only 
in  United  <  ix<"~  Stores.     "Thank    You!" 

I  xi  ii:d  Cigar  Stores 

utive  ( '  .   Vn    York 


JPicoro^ 


invincible  Size 
10c 

imported  from 
Porto    Rico 
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judgment;  one  can  oot  escape  the  convic- 
tion thai  this  section  of  the  book  was 
thought  out  and  written  some  time  after 
tin-  firsl  part.  Mr.  Hanson  very  naturally 
can  not  quite  maintain  the  balance  of  his 
Logical  faculties  under  the  stress  of  imme- 
dia te  action  and  emotion. 

Ole  Sanson  on  the  subjeel  of  remedies 
is  worth  reading.  In  his  best  judgmenl 
the  "major  causes  of  unrest  and  anarchy 
in  our  own  country"  are: 

1.  Unassimilated  aliens. 

2.  Ignorant  Americans. 

:!.   Increased  cost  of  li\  ing. 
4.  "Red"  Employers. 
.">.  Unthinking  and  dishonesl   adventur- 
ers, and  "Red"  mislead,  rs  of  labor. 

6.  Oppression  of  governmental  em- 
ployees. 

7.  sickly  sentimentalists. 

8.  Discontented  failures  and  delinquents. 
To  eliminate  these  causes  of  unrest  is  by 

no  means  an  easy  matter,  hut  Mr.  Hahsbn 
is  ready  with  a  definite  program  of  reform. 
Restrict  immigration,  he  maintains,  and 
take  steps  to  assimilate  those  aliens  who 
are  permitted  to  enter  the  country. 
"Every  facility  should  be  provided  to  en- 
able the  aliens  already  here  to  assimilate 
our  ideals." 

No  one  will  deny  thai  this  is  common 
sense.  Mr.  Hanson  does  not  meet  the  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  or  hoi  ii  is  largely 

the  fault  of  America  that  aliens  have  here- 
tofore lieeii  offered  little  opportunity  td  be- 
come assimilated;  or  thai  immigrants  have 
been  imported  in  large  numbefsftir  purposes 
of  exploitation  and  encouraged  to  segregate. 
Says  Mr.  Hanson:  "One  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  the  Americanization  of  aliens 
is  the  fact  that  during  the  past  years  so 
many  thousands  have  herded  together  and 
established  foreign  centers  or  colonies  in 
our  great  cities.  1  have  visited  these  for- 
eign settlements,  and  conditions  arc  un- 
speakable. One  would  not  believe  how 
many  of  these  people  live  herded  together 
in  crowded  tenements,  with  only  the  pave- 
ment for  playgrounds,  with  the  foreign- 
language  press  read  almost  exclusively,  and 
with  foreign  modes  of  life  ami  foreign 
methods  of  thinking  prevailing  almosl 
exclusively."     America    might     profitably 

face  such  a   statement   of  her  own  faull    as 

this:   Foreigners  segregate  because  we  have 

mad.  n  easier  for  thein  to  live  in  colonies; 
they  live  in  tenements,  not  primarily  li'- 
cause  they  wish  to.  hut  because  they  must. 
Poor  housing  conditions  can  not  he  h!atn<  d 
upon  th"  alien.  The  alien  reads  the  for- 
eign-language press  because  otherwise  he 
can  read  not  hing  at  all. 

But  in  spite  of  minor  orrors  in  judgmenl 
or  in  fact,  Mr.  Hanson  is  on  the  right  track. 
For  one  thing,  he  realizes  that  a  problem 
almost  as  urgent  as  the  Americanization 
of  the  aliens  is  the  Americanization  of 
Americans. 

Our  national  problems  can  not  he  sohe.l 
by  force:  they  can  not  he  solved  by  talk: 
they  can  he  approach)  d  only  after  the  fact- 
are  known.  Education — in  the  broadest 
-.  OSe  Of  the  word-   is  the  one  road  to  a  SUC- 

cessful  solution.  Mr.  Hanson  once  scored 
a  temporary  success,  and  issued  from  the 
eonflicl  with  flying  colors.  Hut  Mr.  Ban- 
son's  reasoned  suggestions  are  of  infinitely 
ter  value  than  his  spectacular  fight. 
It  is  by  brains  and  sympathetic  Under- 
standing that  we  -hall  ultimately  steer  a 
straighl  course,  not  with  ropes  and  kero- 
sene, r.v  olvers  and  raids. 
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RUSSIA'S  CALL  TO  AMERICA 

OF  the  many  dangers  threatening  the 
sprawling,  amorphous  thing  that  is 
Russia,  the  three  paramount,  in  1 1 j « -  csii- 
mation  of  John  Spargo,  are  the  German- 
i/.jition  of  the  land  through  commercial 
penetration,  the  mailed  list  of  Japan,  the 
new  Prussia  of  the  Bast,  and  a  "Balkan- 
ization" growing  out  of  a  too  practical 
application  of  certain  rhetorical  declara- 
tions about  the  rights  of  small  peoples  to 
self-determination  and  Belf-gcn  ernment. 
That  last  doctrine,  in  particular,  is 
reactionary  and  dangerous.  America's 
responsibility  in  the  whole  matter  as  he 
treats  it  in  "Russia  as  an  American  Prob- 
lem" (Harper  &  Brothers),  is  one  atone 
of  sentiment  and  of  self-interest.  If 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  were  practically  possible,  it  would 
still  be  morally  indefensible.  Rut  there 
can  be  no  healthful  place  in  the  civilized 
world  so  long  as  a  nation  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  millions  of  people,  occupying  a 
vast  territory  like  Russia,  is  torn  by 
anarchy  and  civil  war,  ravaged  by  disease, 
and  decimated  by  famine.  The  quickest 
possible  restoration  of  Russia  is  not  only  a 
duty,  but  the  only  road  to  safety. 

The  strangle-hold  which  Germany  ]><>^- 
sest  upon  the  life  of  the  greal  Russian 
Empire  when  the  war  began,  despite  the 
fact  that  French  and  English  investments 
far  exceeded  those  of  German  finance,  i^ 
morally  certain  to  be  renewed  in  the  near 
future  with  the  danger  of  subsequent 
absorption  that  would  again  shake  the 
peace  of  the  world,  unless  the  Western 
nations,  particularly  the  United  States, 
take  vigorous  measures  to  forestall  it. 
Again,  the  German  is  likely  to  succeed 
both  because  of  proximity  and  colonization  ; 
and  because  his  methods  are  better  adapted 
to  the  market  than  those  of  his  competitors. 
As  early  as  1907  there  were  two  million 
persons  in  Russia  whose  language  was 
German,  not  Russian.  In  the  past  lie 
made  cheaper  goods,  of  inferior  quality, 
because  the  people  among  whom  he  traded 
demanded  low-priced  goods.  The  export 
bounties  enabled  the  German  manu- 
facturers to  sell  in  Russia  at  lower  prices 
than  in  Germany.  He  followed  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
trading  in  the  matter  of  extending  credits 
and  adapting  his  catalogs  and  business 
correspondence  to  the  language.  Those 
were  advantages  fairly  and  creditably  won, 
but  the  German  has  never  been  inclined 
to  stop  there.  His  common  device  has 
been  to  usurp  the  prestige  enjoyed  b\ 
rivals  through  fraudulent  marking  of 
German  goods  as  "English,"  "Swedish," 
and  "  French." 

Through  brute  force  Japan  is  to-day, 
he  thinks,  the  menace  to  Russia  thai  Im- 
perial Germany  was  yesterday.  Mr. 
Spargo  apparently  gives  credit  to  the  story 
that  in  the  early  summer  of  1918,  when  the 
sweeping    success    of    the    German    arms 

seemed  imminent.  Japan  was  secretlx 
planning  to  join  active  strength  with  the 
Central  Powers.  The  leaders  of  the  mili- 
tary party  in  Japan,  who  had  been  taught 
in  the  Prussian  school,  were  stum)  id  by 
the  catastrophic  collapse  of  Germany.  In 
April,  1919,  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the 
Peace  Conference  made  public  an  official 
dispatch  from  Peking  referring  to  a  - 
treaty  alleged  to  have  been  concluded 
between  Germany  and  Japan.  On  June 
20,  1919,  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia 
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WILL  your  Roofs  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
withstand  the  ravages  of  fire  and  wear? 
Great  conflagrations  start  from  small  begin- 
nings— but  the  flames  spread  from  building  t<  i 
building  because  the  roofs  are  constructed  of 
materials  that  ignite  easily. 

KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  roofs  do  not  burn  —  neither  do  they  rust 
readily.    Sueh  roofs  are  proof  against  fire,  lightning  and  w« 
and  afford  permanent  protection.    A  Midden  deluge,  melting 
or  cracking  ice  does  no  damage.    I  Jsed  in  Other waya — 00  the  farm. 
in  the  home,  or  in  the  mill  and  factory,  KeYSTOI 
Sheets  and  Tin  Plates  result  in  big  savings,  and  gi\e  long,  continu- 
ous  service.      Impartial  out-in-the-weather  tests  prove  conclusn 
that  the  addition   of  copper  to   high  grade  steel  un- 
resisting properties  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

You  will  find  the  Keystone  trade-mark  on  every  the* 

Keystone  Copper  Steel.    Look  for  it   A  special 

will  be  sent  upon  request.     All  users  of  sheet  metal  should  read  it. 

KEYSTONE 

Rust-Resisting  Copper  Steel 

A  nn  1  1  r\      ROOFING   TIN      1)    ]    n    r    L 
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ONE  day,  while  at  work,  Tony  caught 
his  finger  in  the  machinery.  There 
was  an  ugly  cut,  bleeding  and  pain. 
But  Tony  stoically  wrapped  a  piece  of  .cloth 
about  the  injured  finger  and  kept  on  at  his 
task. 

Less  than  a  week  later,  they  brought  him 
to  the  hospital.  My  news  assignment  hap- 
pened to  carry  me  there  that  day.  The 
kindly  old  gray-bearded  doctor  examined 
the  finger,  and  the  discolored  arm,  and  shook 
his  head  sadly. 

After  a  few  days  I  called  at  the  hospital  to 
inquire  after  him.  "He  died  this  morning," 
said  the  old  physician.     "Blood  poisoning." 

"  Died — from  a  hurt  finger!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Even  in  these  enlightened  days,"  replied 
tin  veteran  doctor,  "there  .ire  many  tragedies 
of  hurt  lingers  and  little  scratches.  Many 
do  not  yet  know  of  germicides,  nor  of  the 
dangers  of  such  minor  injuries.  Tony's  life 
could  have  been  saved  by  the  application  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  immi  diately  after  his 
fingei  icerated.     But    the  open  cut  bi 

cami  infected,  and  when  he  came  here  it  was 
too  lat< 

Then  the  hospital  surgeon  told  me  much 
of  the  great  benefil  to  mankind  in  the 
development  ot  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  .m<l 
ol  th<  saving  of  countless  thousands  of  lives 
through  its  cleansing,  germ-killing  and 
Lnfection-di  stroying   qualities. 

The  qualities  ol  peroxide  were  discovered 
in   1818  !''•     rh<  nnl,     -I  The 

I  were  re 
at  onci  by  the  French    dentist,  and  by  others. 

But  the  preparation  was  no1  oped   into 

a  UsabU    Form,  l»e.uise  no  way  of  preserving 
the  qualities  of  perozidt  w      known. 

Sixl  afta  the  oi  ginal  discovery  by 

Thenard,  a  Scotch  chemist,  working  in  New 
Y'  'i  k  City,  i  i  method  eserv- 

ing  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  ami  making  this 

.nation  available  for  medicin 


Thus,  in  1888,  in  the  laboratory  of 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  a  boon  to  mankind  was 
developed,  one  of  the  many  benefits  to  the 
human  family  that  have  emerged  from  the 
laboratories  of  this  noted  house. 

McKesson  &  Robbins  placed  a  pure  me- 
dicinal peroxide  of  hydrogen  on  the  market 
soon  after  a  method  for  its  preservation 
was  discovered  in  this  firm's  laboratory  in 
1888.  And  the  whole  medical  world  quickly 
grasped  the  opportunities  offered  by  this 
great  preparation  for  first  aid  treatment. 

Twenty  years  after  the  liquid  peroxide 
was  marketed,  McKesson  &  Robbins,  after 
much  scientific  laboratory  experiment, 
evolved  a  way  of  utilizing  peroxide  in 
powder  form  which  widened  the  use  of  this 
preparation  immeasurably  and  increased  its 
benefit  to  mankind. 

This  discovery  came  about  in  an  inter- 
esting way.  An*  eminent  Philadelphia 
dentist  visited  the  head  of  the  McKesson 
&  Robbins  laboratory  and  said,  "You  have 
done  so  much' for  mankind  in  your  labora- 
tory here,  can  you  not  do  one  thing  more  ? 
Peroxide  is  of  large  value  to  the  mouth. 
Can  you  not  develop  a  dentifrice  contain- 
ing the  qualities  of  this  noted  medicinal?" 

Out  of  this  suggestion  grew  experiments 
that  produced  CALOX,  the  dentifrice  con- 
taining peroxide,  which  is  now  used  by 
dentists,  physicians,  nurses  and  sanitariums 
throughout   the  world. 

The  traditions  of  McKesson  &  Robbins 
go  back  through  x<>  years  of  distinguished 
■  ( i  \  ici   to  mankind. 

"Peroxidi  :    this    laboratory    expert 

to  me,  "is  the  most  powerful  germ-d> 
<  \  i  i  devt  loped.      Its  cleansing  and  purifying 
qualities    have     had     world-wide     demon- 
tion       M  \ulc  is  used  than  any 

othei   medicinal  tion  on  the  market 

i  nt    time  ." 


ft-  McKesson  &  robbins  inc  I 
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published  an  account  of  this  all<  g<  d 
treaty.  In  October,  1919,  11  Tempo,  of 
Rome,  recognized  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
Signor  Nitti,  published  what  purported  to 
be  the  full  texl  of  the  German-Japanese 
treaty,  according  to  which  Germany  was 
to  ha\  e  I  be  support  of  Japan  in  establishing 
her  paramountry  over  European  Russia 
and  western  and  central  Siberia,  while 
Japan  was  to  be  given  military  and  naval 
support   in  establishing  her  paramountcy 

in  eastern  Siberia  and  ( 'hina,  ( ie  rmany  also 
undertaking  to  j.ri\c  military  and  naval 
support  against  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Man-,  if  necessary.  Mr.  Spargo 
linds  ;,  grim  warning  for  the  future  in 
what  happened  in  Siberia  in  1919,  when  the 
Japanese  acted  as  conquerors,  establishing 
a  most  oppressive  rule  over  the  civil 
population.  Aiming  at  a  free  hand,  Japan's 
policy  was  to  make  the  Allies  and  Amer- 
ica unpopular.  The  British,  French,  and 
American  forces  wen-  systematical^  I 
from  points  of  strategic  importance.  The 
Japanese  General  staff  had  to  be  informed 
whenever  a  soldier  or  officer  belonging  to 
any  of  the  Western  nations  arrived  in 
Siberia,  and  no  American.  British,  French, 
or  other  Allied  officer  could  move  a  man 
without  informing  thai  Staff.  If,  for  i  \- 
ample,  the  American  commander  sent  a 
force  to  a  particular  place  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  major,  the  Japanese  would 
send  a  genera]  there  to  whom  the  American 
officer  was  subordinate.  Every  strategic 
point  in  Manchuria  and  Siberia:  every 
caravan  route  and  every  por1  was  under 
Japanese  control;  nothing  could  move 
without  passing  Japanese  inspection  and 
securing  Japanese  permission.  The  scandal 
became  so  had  that,  according  to  a  reliable 
nport.  tin  commanders  of  the  western 
nations  made  a  strong  formal  protest. 
"It  is  certain,"  says  Mr.  Spargo,  "that  on 
November  2,  1918,  Secretary  Lansing  very 
plainly  told  Viscount  Ishii  that  Japan 
had  gone  loo  tar  and  that  she  must  with- 
draw as  many  troops  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  conform  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  agreement  covering  the  joint 
enterprisi  ." 

In    presenting    Russia    as    an    American 
problem;    in   pointing  out   Iter  claim   not, 

only  It)  moral  recognition,  but  also  to 
material  support ;  Mr.  Spargo  sums  up  as 
follow.-:  "We  have  a  great  nation  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people  (exclusive  of  Finland  and  Poland) 

predominantly  of  the  Slavonic  race,  one 
of  the  principal  racial  stocks  of  tlie  world. 
In  the  recent  past  this  nation  has  con- 
tributed very  Largely  to  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  tin-  world.     Its  exports  of  food 

have     helped    to    feed    other    nations;     its 

scientists  have  made  numerous  and  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  enlargement 
of   man's    kingdom    in    the   universe;    its 

literature     ranks     with     the    greatest;      its 

statesmen  have,  upon  the  whole,  in  recent 
times,  upheld  international  order;  in  the 
greatest  of  all  the  wars  of  history  its  armies 
have  fought  valorously  beside  those  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  democratic  nations, 

making   enormous    sacrifices.       Russia    is   a 

greal  civilized  nation.    Within  her  bounda- 

she   poa  resources   of    unrivaled 

abundance,    variety,   and    richness.     Her 

p.  ople  are  honest,  peaceful,  and  industrious 
normally.       Her     fertile     lands     are     easily 

capable  of  producing  food  grains  enough 
to  feed  -<\iral  times  her  present  popula- 
tion;  cattft   enough  can  1m   nurtured  on  her 
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Since  when,  Betsy,  arc  we  so  wealthy  as  to  buy  two  neta 

porch  chairs?" 

Foolish  boy!  Tommy,  those  arc  the  old  chairs  you 
wanted  to  sell.  1  rehnished  them  with  Forest  Green 
"61"  Floor  Varnish." 

If  you  can't  have  new  things  you  can  in    Light    Oak,    Dark    Oak,    Mahogany, 

at  least  make  the  most  of  the  old.      A  Walnut,  Cherry,  ForestGreen;  also  Nat- 

good  place  to  begin  is  with  the  furniture,  ural    (clear    varnish  .    Dull    Finish;    and 

Whether    it   be    a   piece    you    are    using  the  Ground  Color  tor   undercoats  w  her 

or  an  old  chair  tucked  away  in  the  garret,  necessary! 
it's  really  surprising  how  a  small  can  of         "ft"  Hull  Finish  produces  thai  bcniti- 

61"  Floor  Varnish  will  rejuvenate  it.  f,,|  semi-gloss  surface  when  used  as  a  fin- 
Some  people  who  do  not  have      61" on  ishing  coat,  over  the  Natural  or  colors.    It 
their  floors,   learn   with   amazement  thai  possesses  the  same  durability  as  the  Natural 

61"  presents  a  perfect  surface  on  floors  and  the  colors. 
for  two  years,  three  years  and  even  longer,         Send  for  Cojor  Card  and  Samp,e  pane, 
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under  normal  conditions,  without  renew  al 
or  care  of  any  kind. 

Imagine  then  the  long-lasting  service 
"61"  Floor  Varnish  w  ill  give  on  furniture 
and  woodwork  of  all  kinds1    "61" has  be- 


lli, islu-d  w  ith     61."  the   hammer 

icst  on  the  sample  panel.     ^  ou  may  dent 
the  wood  but  the  varnish  won't  en 
It  you  are  building  or  decorating,  eng 


\ 


come  a  universal  varnish  for  all  household    :1  e°°d  painter.     He  tnows  Pmti  &  I  am- 


purposes because  il  is  so  durable.     It  is  mar- 
proof,  heelproof  and  waterproof. 

The  semi-transparent  wood-stain  colors 
of  "61"  product-  beautiful  natural  wood 
effects,  frequently  requiring  but  one  appli- 
cation, as  they  stain  and  varnish  in  one  op- 


berl  Varnishes  and  w  ill  be  triad  to  use  tin  m 
Pratt  Si  1  ambert  Vrari  ishes  are  used  bj 
painters,  specified  b\  an  hit  I  sold  bj 

paint  and    hardw  are    d< 
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Vitralite 
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Vitralite,    the    in- 
comparable  1 
I  name] 
1m-    had     M 
number 

\ 
thi<  k 

tbrs( 
I 

Chinese    Bl 


eration.    They  are  easy  to  use  and  flow  out  a..-,,  \  ur  ■■ 
smoothly  without  showing  laps,  sneaks  or        |>,ilIt   &    Lambert-Inc     s  ^   Tonawa 

brush  marks.  Street,  Buffalo,  V  "\  .      In  Canan 

"61"  natural  wood  colors  arc  available  4S  Courtwright  St.,  Bridgeburi 
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A 11  these  Stone  &  Webster  buildings 
carry  Barrett  Specification  Roofs— 


jDKAD  tins  letter  from  the  company 
which  built  the  23  buildings  shown 
above: 


X 


STONK  8c  >VFBSTER 

147  MUH   (ST.  HOHT1I1 

June  13,   1919. 

The  Barrett  Company,    V   .    fork 

We   an     en  ling   ■  ou  a  collection 

graphs  showing  the  on  which 

we  have  used  Barrett  Specification  Root"-.    The 
collection  includes  industrial 
ware  and 

monumental  buildings,  chemic  il  hi'tLs,  et(  . . 
it  lei  exhibit  is  better  evidence 

'duatlun  .iiivtliing 


-y£er  /^/^_ 


1 — From    -tart   to    finish  they   are  assured  of 
ettin]    i  11  -t  the  kind  of  roof  they  specify,  with 
no  chances  for  "skimping"  or  the  substitution 
of  inferior  man  rials. 

2— They  know  thai  all  contractors  are  bidding 

on  an  equal  basis  on  a  standard  roofing  of  the 
highest  quality. 

3 — Our  "Free  Inspection  Service**  protects 
them,  by  placing  on  us  the  burden  of  seeing 
tltatvthe  owner  gets  what  he  pays  for  and  that 
the  materials  are  properly  applied. 

4—  Vd  la  t   and  most    important    \\e   furnish 
i  Suretj   Bond  (details  on  request)  which 
absolutely    protects    the    owner   from    roofing 
maintenance  and  expense. 

Is  it  that  The  Barret!  Specifica- 

type  of  root  coi  ers  more  of  the  prominent 
structures  of  the  country  than  anj  other  kind? 

Co/,  :/  Spei .  •     .  ith 

roofing  J:,  i^rams  seat  free,  upon 
request,    to    any    one    interested. 


■ 
\  Webster  t<        I !  B     ret  Roofs. 

ohvincin  »f  the  correctness  of  the 

i  f  Spe<  '    c  01  pi  ii  ciplc  '  construc- 

tion, and   shows  their  ah  mfidence   in 

rett  materials  and   ; 

Webster,  as  well  as  other  imp 

immend    Barrett 

ition  Roofs  becai; 
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Harvard  Power  Station  Extension. 

Boston  t  rvatrd  Ry.  Co. 
Kendal.  SqU»re  Sub-station.  Boston  K.ciatcd  Ry.  Co. 

Boildinf  of  S.   K.   F.    Hi  :  Bearitvc  r' 

Ha::-ord.  Conn. 

e  Building,   Youncstown  Miert  and  Tube  Co.. 

Ohio. 

s'oolidre  Corner  Suli-station. 

Boston  Elevated  R> .  Co. 

Power  Statii  lippl  River  Power  Co  , 

K      mik,  la. 

Steam  Plant,  Columbus  Pow- 

Coluxnbos.  Ohio. 
Maiden  Sub-Oration.  Boston  f..k  rvated  Ky.  Co. 
Factory  standing  "  f ."  I  -:  abber  \He.  Co. 

Paaxaic.  N.  J. 
Riverside  Power  Statin.  M  -    era] 

t.rctnc  Co. 
Power  Station.  Tampa  I    -  Co.,   J  ampa.  la 

Lincoln  Wharf  Pourr  Stal         lv 

.  Elevated  K\  .  i  0. 
Warehouae,  onnj  Co.. 

YoUligstov  n,  Ohio. 
Roslindale  Sub-station,  R<        i  i.evated  Ry.  Co. 
Power  Station  Extension.  Pa    ..>  Electric   Light  and 

Power  Co. 
River  Power  Station.    Buffalo  Geueral  I 

Steam  Power  Station.  Rermnrton  Arm$  ai  d 

Ammunition  Co..  Bridgeport,  t  i  nn. 
Factory  and  Boiler  Housr.  W  eMinfuouse  Lamp  Co.. 

Trenton.   N.  J. 
Steam  Power  Station.  1    •-»        1    -etne  I-ifbt  Corp.. 

Lowell.  Mm. 

Factory  Buildint.  The  Celluloid  Co..  \e«ark.  N.J. 

Factory  Buildinj,  Roesser  .*  Hasslaeher  Chem.  Co., 

Perth  Amboy.  h,  J. 

Substation.  Hartford  Electric  I.:4-ht  Co.. 

Hartford.  Coon. 
CharlestxvwQ  Power  Station  Extension. 

Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Co. 
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lilJs  and  plains  to  supply  all  the  beef  needed 
jy  the  people  of  Europe  in  addition  to  ber 
iwri;  her  coastal  wafers  abound  in  lish; 
ut  forests  are  flic  most  abundant  in  the 
vorld;  she  has  all  the  basic  minerals  ami 
aetata  in  abundance,  including  coal,  iron, 
■opper,  gold.silver,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  platinum, 
nid  petroleum.  Given  such  a  people,  and 
mch  assets,  there  can  be  no  greater  security 
or  creditors  anywhere  in  the  world." 

Granting  that  Russia  is  entitled  to 
ynipathy  and  help,  and  that  the  extension 
if  such  help  would  be  a  wise  move  based  on 
irecaution  and  self-interest,  just,  what  is 
t  that  Russia  needs?  According  to  Mr. 
ipargo,  it  is  not  only  capital,  credit, 
nachinery,  and  goods;  but  also  the 
crvices  of  tons  of  thousands  of  experts. 
'iVen  before  the  war  Russia,,  with  a  popula- 
ion  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
trillions,  depended  upon  a.  railway  service 
oual  in  capacity  only  to  that  of  Canada 
.ith  eight  million  people.  The  Avar  and 
Bolshevism  wrecked  the  greater  part  of 
ha.f  inadequate  service.  The  restoration 
illd  development  of  Russian  transportation 
icilities  will  call  for  the  assistance  of 
umerous  engineers  and  transportation 
vperts.  In  order  to  develop  the  pro- 
UCtion  and  distribution  of  electrical 
nergy  for  industrial  purposes,  the  services 
f  thousands  of  technical  advisers,  siiper- 
isors,  and  managers  must  be  (secured  from 
broad.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  currency 
'ill  require  the  assistance  of  many  financial 
xperts.  Other  experts  will  be  needed  for 
he  development  of  Russia's  mines  and 
jrests,  the  improvement  of  her  agriculture 
nd  stock-raising;  and  for  planning  and 
iirrying  out.  the  numerous  municipal 
nterprises  essential  to  her  life  and  progress. 
'robably  no  country  in  the  world  will  offer 
d  many  opportunities  for  useful  and 
icrative  employment  to  trained  and 
ompetent  men.  With  such  needs  both 
rermany  and  Japan  are  not  only  readj 
ut  eager  to  cope.  Will  France,  England, 
nd  the  United  States  remain  coldly  blind 
o  the  opportunity  and  the  danger? 


THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  KEEPING 
HUSBANDS 

^AV  what  you  will,  the  husband  ques- 
?}  tion  is  the  one  that  eternally  interests 
romen.  Other  questions  conic  and  go, 
•re  answered  or  cease  to  trouble,  but  that. 
:oes  on  forever.  As  long  as  there  is  in  the 
rorld  that,  triangle,  man,  woman,  and  mar- 
iage,  women  are  f^oin^  to  keep  interested 
n  what  other  women  say  about,  husbands, 
n  how  those  other  women  manage  those 
insbands,  in  the  failures  and  successes  that 
intervene  upon  (lie  management. 

The  husband  question  is  the  one  thai 
n.ikes  vital  Corra  Harris's  latest,  novel, 
Happily  Married"  (George  II.  Doran 
Company). 

"The  test  of  a.  woman's  quality  is  not 
low  well  she  loves  her  hubsand.  Almost 
my  kind  of  a  wife  can  do  that.  But  it.  is 
low  she  conducts  herself  when  she  dis- 
overs  that  he  is  still  'Pep'  to  some  one 
Ise  who  is  evidently  and  offensively  of  her 
twn  sex  and  kind." 

Mrs.  Madden  has  just  discovered  that. 
icr  husband  is  "Pep"   to  another  woman. 

Moreover,  this  other  woman  is  the  danger- 

>us  siren  of  SulgTave,  Ellen  Skipwith.  im- 
)ortcd  into  the  town  some  years  ago  bj 
Jkipwitdl,  who  had  until  that  da\  been 
'  the  beloved  vagabond  of  Suljrnn  o  sopi 
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Thi     I  itrrnr\     Dipt  '1   far 

a  bachelor,  who  bad  a  largi  f-., 

good  manners,  and  ■■>  *."  at  rou  -  <ii  p 

tion,   otic   of   Hie    rno-l    <  -mjI- 

produced.  '     I  >  m   a 

'I  l. ,11,    ;i     tishim;     trip,     he     ha. I     i. 

witli    Mr-.    Skipwith.     "8h( 

pel  id-.      She   had    red    hair, 

i'.  ■•nid  the  stuff  was  oaturalb  curie 

wore  n  high  on  her  bead  Ml  i  r.-h. 

Her   ey<         i  ■•    entraneinglj    blu< 

tared  into  thi   ooolb  appra 
lac   of    Sulgrave    w  1 1 1 .    ei  candor. 

Her  mouth  was  not  a  mouth  al  all  except 
from  n. . .  Otherwise  it  v  mu- 

loiis,  pink,  sweet  Qote  in  a  fair  OOUnt 

And   her  oose   «;i-  a-    perfect    a-   if   -h.    had 

had  ii  in  answer  to  prayer.     Only  a  man 
could  love  such  a  woman.      And  thi 
a    great    many    women    in    SulgTave, 
vigilant,  thoughtful  womi  n." 

There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  Mrs 
Madden's  own  appearand  except   that  thi 

made  nothing  of  il.      She  was  "'a   wife  who 

performed  ever;  dutj  with  scrupulous  care 

and   a    mother  who  did    h<r  duly   the  -am. 

way."     She  always  wore  the  wrong  kind 

of    hat,   and    her    mirror    was    a    negligible 

thing   with   ber.     A  large,  calm,  Junolike 

woman,  with  pale-gold  hair.  A  woman. 
after  all,  with  possibilities. 

There  are  two  familiar  wa\  -  to  a  woman 

of  meeting  the  situation  which  Mr-.  Mad- 
den was  now  facing.     "  If  she  ha-  her  cry 

out,  then  BpringS  like  a  tearful  phenix  from 

her  own  ashes  io  adorn  herself  and  make 

herself  charming,  you  may  know  thai  dii- 
has  either  resolved   to  pay   him  off  with  a 

flirtation  of  her  own.  or  she  i-  planning  to 

compete  with  that  oilier  woman  in  the 
open  market  for  her  husband.  She  will 
fail  .  .  .  because  what  attracts  a  man  to 
ihe  other  woman  never  attracts  him  to  his 

wife 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  paces  the  lloor, 
if  her  hair  falls  down  in  the  very  anguish 
of  her  wo,  if  she  pauses  now  and  then  .  .  . 
to  consider  this  wreck  of  herself  in  the  mir- 
ror, if  she  adds  io  the  image  there  by  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  whispering  lest  the  walls 
hear  her,  '0  Godl  thai  I  should  endure 
this,  the  mother  of  his  children!'  then  you 
max  know  dial  she  will  presently  fling 
self  not  on  the  hcl  bu1  across  ii  .  .  .  and 
she  will  weep  aloud,  so  loud  thai  he  is 
bound    to   hear   her  wh-n   he  OOmeS   in   and 

finds  the  door  locked.  .  .  .  Evcrj  woman's 
instinct   under  these  circumstances    i-    to 

prove  her  sorrow    l>\    aoting  it.      Hui    it    is 

hcticr,  far  better,  not  to  do  s,,."- 
Mr-.   Madden   follows  neither  <>f  il 

well-trodden    ways.       In    fact,   for    a    wl 

she  does  nothing.     Hut  she  thinks.     An.) 
she  treats  her  husband,   Pelham,   will 
a  cool  and  delicate  n  serve  that  he  i 
quite  define,  but  which  puzzles  him      II. 
has  always  known  just  what  she  would  do 
and  what  she  would  say.     Forth)  moment 
she  is  somehow  different. 

Yet     Marx     Madden    does    not    yet    kn 
what  to  do.     Il  was  h.r  natur.    t 
scenes,  not  1"  talk  of  herself  or  her  I  roul 
"She  did  not  know  how  to  deal  w, 
a  woman  as  Mrs.  Skipwith.     Shi    I 
she  lacked  the  right  ordnance  for  I 
of  warfare,  and  she  did  not   know    whl 

.I.,  next." 

Pelham  feels  injur.  .1.  yet   guilt;  .     ft  - 
sentful   and  innocent.         \r.r  all.  he  had 
n,  ver  even  kissed  the  woman.-'     Hut  1 
renewing  his  youth,  'h<    pants,  )w-  yearnt 
ni. 

h    is    k.m.Ii.  i    Warren 
on    ,;         s  .  (,,.   d<  'in.s    Kll.  n   Sktp- 

wiih  to  Mary.     A   piker  Rachel  oalla 
But  Mary  i 

"  F.llen  Skipw  iih  is  on.        -^'i.    holn 
the  \  irluou    light  '  x  ■ 
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wrong.  Always  has  more  good  deeds  to 
her  credit,  than  the  best  woman  in  town. 
Manages  to  dispose  of  her  husband  without 
divorcing  him  and  without,  a  scandal.  The 
men  like  her,  defend  her.  .  .  .  She  is  the 
woman  who  trims  another  woman's  hus- 
band of  his  idealistic  sentimentalities,  stirs 
his  romantic  forces  while  his  wife  kec  ps 
the  home  and  looks  after  his  comfort.  .  .  . 
She  is  the  more  dangerous  because  he 
knows  and  she  knows  that  she  will  never 
go  the  limit..  So  he  feels  safe,  so  she  gets 
him,  his  thoughts,  his  saddest,  whitest 
dreams — and  whatever  she  wants.  ...  I 
say  she  is  a  piker  because  she  plays  on  the 
sly  for  small  stakes,  .  .  .  and  she  never 
cares  what  her  little  piker  game  costs  the 
other  woman." 

It  is  Mrs.  Maddens  mother  who  gives 
her  the  guiding  sign,  and  launches  her  upon 
the  road  ct  victory. 

"'  You  make  a  cult  of  your  children,  of 
your  home,  of  your  husband,  but  never  of 
yourself.  ...  A  woman  should  do  that 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  .  .  .  But  I 
never  could  make  you  see.' 

'•'See  what,  Mother?' 

"'That  a  woman  can  not,  can  not  make 
a  drudge  of  herself,  scrubbing  just  her  vir- 
tues all  the  time  without  paying  the  pric<  . 
.  .  .  Give  more  attention  to  yourself. 
Neglect  something.  Leave  the  children 
alone.  They  are  morbidly  well  brought 
up.  .  .  .  Find  an  interest  in  your  own  life 
as  Pelham  has  in  the  bank.  .  .  .  You  know 
what.  I  mean,  Mary.  We  can  not  talk 
about  it,  but  you  know.  .  .  ." 

And  now  Mrs.  Madden  knows  what  to 
do,  and  does  it . 

The  first,  thimr.  she  did  was  to  go  every 
afternoon  to  her  mot  Iter's  house,  where  a 
French  dressmaker,  swept  across  the  seas 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  fashioned  for 
her  a  wardrobe.  .  .  .  "The  kind  of  frocks 
and  gowns  for  Mary  that  Mrs.  Darah  had 
always  wanted  her  to  wear."  Mrs.  Daralt 
is  Mary's  mother,  and  a  wise  and  feminine 
person. 

And  Mary  also  throws  herself,  inconspic- 
uously,  into    real    war-work.     She    is   tin 
sort  of   woman   who   does   what    she  does 
thoroughly.     She  is  the  sort  who  beoomt  - 
an  exi>ert. 

Pelham  nowadays  finds  her  at  work 
over  papers  and  what  not  when  he  comes 
home.  It  is  a  relief  to  him,  for  he  is  thor- 
oughb  occupied  with  Mrs.  Skipwith.  And 
yet- 
One  afternoon  he  comes  back  earlier  than 
usual.  Mar)  is  busy,  and  merely  nods  to 
him.  But  he  is  restless.  Moreover,  he 
was  tired  of  the  casual  way  in  which  his 
cominc:  home  was  being  received  of  late. 
Also,  Mrs.  Skipwith  had  not  been  kind. 
She,  too,  seemed  preoccupied.  So  he  started 
to  stir  up  something. 

"'Mary,  where  are  the  children?'  he 
demanded,  for  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  them  of 
late 

'"The  children?"  she  repeated  vaguely. 

"'Yes,  where  are  they?' 

"I  have  no  idea  where  they  are,'  she 
answered. 

He  came  in  at  that,  sat  down  carefully 
with  his  eyes  flxl  on  her  face  .  .  .  Never 
before  had  Mar\  failed  to  know  all  about 
the  children  down  to  the  last  track  they  had 
made,  the  last  deed  they  had  done.  .  .  . 
He  was  alarmed,  not  so  much  for  the  chil- 
dren.     Tie  supposed    they   would    tlirn  up 
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TURBINE  LUBRICATION 

WITHOUT  SLUDGE  — 

Some  experiences  with 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 


THE  bugbear  of  every  turbine- 
operator  is  Sludge.  Sludge  ia 
commonly  caused  by  emulsification 
of  an  incorrect  oil  with  water  and 
other  impurities. 

Sludge  chokes  oil  pipes,  prevent- 
ing sufficient  circulation  of  oil. 

Sludge  is  responsible  for  mure 
shut-downs  than  is  generally  realized. 

Turbine  manufacturers  know  tin- 
damage,  bother  and  expense  caused 
by  Sludge.  That  is  why  practically 
all  of  them  today  endorse  the  use  of 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils,  if  prop- 
erly used,  will  not  form  Sludge. 
This  is  due  to  their  outstanding 
ability  to  separate  readily  from 
moisture  and  other  impurities. 

FOR  EXAMPLE: 

A  turbine-driven  Wisconsin  plant  experi- 
enced frequent  clogging  of  the  oil  pipes. 
Change  of  oil  was  frequently  necessary. 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils  were  substituted. 
Formation  of  Sludge  stopped  and  con- 
tinuous operation  resulted. 

The  oil  used  by  a  Minnesota  miller  in  his 
turbine  showed  heavy  oxidation.  Gar- 
goyle D.  T.  E.  Oils  were  substituted 
Undue  oxidation  stopped.  Gargoyle  D.T. 
E.  Oils  were  used  for  fourteen  months 
without  replacement.  Bearing  tempera- 
ture dropped  25°. 

A  power  plant  turbine 
was  subjected  to  ex- 
cessive water  leakage. 
The  emulsification  of 
the  oil  caused  frequent       /«Vx         *  "*  - 
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shut-downs    GdiKu>lt  L>    1    E    Oils  elimi- 
nated this  trouble 

A    metallurgical    plant    complained    abo„: 
live    bearing    temperature — 
i8oc      They    «ui   frankly   worried.     On 
using  Gargoyle  D     1     1.    Oils  the  tem- 
perature dropped  400 

Results  like  tlu  st  an  not  accidental 
They  come  onlj  through  the  use  of 
the  right  oil  in  tin    right  place  and 
in  the  right  way. 

Records  of  15,000  hours  oi  mon 
have  been  made  with  Gargoyh 
1).  I.  E.  Oils  without  the  necessity 
of  recharging  the  system  only 
small  addition  of  "make-up"  oil 
being  necessary 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils  are  high- 
grade  oils,  manufactured  from  the 
highest  grade  crudes  and  especialK 
treated  to  meet  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  turbine  lubrication.  Re- 
sults more  than  justify  the  use  of  the 
best  procurable  oil  in  a  steam  tui- 
bine.  Cheap  turbine  oils  are  nearly 
always  the  most  expensive  in  the 
long  run. 

Gargoyle    D.    T.    E.    Oils    have 
earned  the  same  world-wide  recog 
nition    for    correct    turbine    lubrica- 
tion as  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600- W 
has  for  steam  cylinders. 

Write  our  n<  an  st   branch   for  tin 

book  on  Gargoj  U 

D.  T.   E.  Oils   and 

our      paper      "  The 

Horizontal    Steam 

Turbine." 
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Lubricants  41 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 

Domestic        New  York      Boston  Philadelphia      Pittsburgh 

Branches:       Chicago         Minneapolis      Indianapolis      K., 


GARGOYL1 
BEARING   Oil   s 

I  lie  following  Olli  ait-  , 
it  libed  by  our  Board  of  E 
neersforthe  correx  1  lul 

oi  all  t\  pes  of  !>■ 

Gargoyle  1).  1.1'  >ils 

cci  oili  i- 

and   Re  St  1 

.    These  oi  . 

from  moisture  and  othe:  impurities 
which  accumulate  in  these  systems. 
Recommended  for  b  ders 

.Hid   bea  ■  and  Gas 

i  Heavy 
.<-ary 
i-  I)  I J     (.1      Heary  Medium 
.  itfht 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Heavy  bodied    oils,    manufau 
•lie    lubrication    of  mach; 
bearings  in  general: 

>  Oil.  Extra  Heavy 
.  Heavy 
•goyle  Et 

..  Oil.  Medium 
I,  Light 

Gargoyle  Yaeuolinc   OiN 

Medium  bodied  oils  foi  the  lu 
•  ation    of   bearings   of    lij. 

•  r       and 
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Van  Camp's 
Summer  Dinners 

Hearty  and  delicious — ready-baked 

The  Van  Camp  kitchens  have  perfected  the  finest  Baked  Beans 
ever  tasted.  They  come  to  you  ready  to  serve,  hot  or  cold.  Every 
can  on  the  shelf  means  a  meal  on  call. 

Learn  how  folks  enjoy  this  dish.  It  will  change  your  whole 
conception  of  Baked  Beans. 

The  Van  Camp  Way 

Van  Camp's  Beans  have  been  perfected  by  new-day  methods.  The 
dish  is  unique,  incomparable.   Be  glad  that  we  bake  them  for  you. 

Each  lot  is  analyzed  before  we  start  to  cook. 

The  water  used  is  freed  from  minerals,  for  minerals  make  skins  tough. 

I  lie-  baking  is  done  in  scaled  containers,  so  no  flavor  can  escape. 

\  .in  Camp's  Heaiis  are  prepared  in  America's  finest  kitchens.  A  domestic 
sen  nee  expert  gives  final  approval. 

You  get  the  beans  ready  baked.  A  dozen  cans  mean  a  dozen  ever-ready 
mi  als,  hot  or  cold. 

\  in   Camp's  are  better  and  cheaper  than  meat. 

\  .in  Camp's  are  like  no  other  Baked  Beans.  They' will  surprise  and  delight 
you.  Si  an  now  to  enjoy  them.  You  will  serve  them  scores  of  times  in 
Summer  when  you  know 

Porkand 


CpiPS  s 

^^■•^  serve  3.  S  or  10 


Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  i  rapoi  n.  J  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chill  Con  Game  Catsup  Chill  Sauce,  ett 

l'r ,  put  ,  ./  m  ///.    I  .in  Camp  Kitchens  ut  huiitnuipolis 


\  .in   (  lamp's 
I  omato  Soup 

i      :J   on   a  famous   1  i 
.    but    greatly    pert 
There    are    IS    kinds.     Try  the 
tomato. 
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Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 

The  prize  Italian  recipe,  but 
made  with  ingredients  such  as 
Naples  never  uses. 


Nan  Camp's 
Evaporated   Milk 

From   high-bred  cows  in  five 
rich  dairying  districts. 
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presently,  but  at  I  bis  astounding  change  in 

Mar\ 

'  \  on  might  look  into  the  nursery,'  she 
ed,  -till  with  the  casual  air  of  one 
who    has    mislaid    something    not    very 
important. 

"He  sal  for  a  momeni  longer  riveted  to 
this  horrible  though!  that  Mar}  was  diff  er- 
•  ii  .  noi  only  to  himself,  bul  to  her  children. 
Then  he  bolted  for  i  he  stairs 

"She  leaned  back,  clapl  her  hands  over 
her  head,  and  smiled.  Ii  was  the  Brsi 
impish  thing  she  had  ever  done  in  the  Bourse 
of  her  married  life,  and  she  tvlt  singularly 
refreshed.  Some  very  good  people  live  and 
die  without  ever  knowing  the  strictly  human 
pleasure  there  is  in  being  a  little  less  good. 
It  affords  a  sense  of  freedom,  as  if  some 
imprisoned  -pirn  of  you  had  capered  for 
a  moment  in  the  open " 

Mary  continued  to  let  her  spirit  caper. 
She,  who  had  always  done  the  expected 
tiling,  never  did  it.  She  assumed  a  new 
relation  toward  life.  "Men  do  that  con- 
stantly. They  sell  out  a  business  for  an- 
other business,  or  they  add  a  new  branch 
to  the  old  one.  or  they  go  somewhere  else 
and  start  again.  But  women  rarelj  ever 
show  this  initiative  Therefore,  they  be- 
come singularly  uninteresting  as  thej  grow 
older,  more  dutiful,  and  more  dependabli  . 
This  is  a  frightful  mistake  because  ...  a 
certain  advantage  is  always  taken  of  the 
entirely  dependable  person.  The  one  who 
inspires  a  gambling  doubl  is  handled  with 
much  more  care  and  consideration. 

"Mrs.  Madden  had  accomplished  this 
happy  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  her  hus- 
band. .  .  .  she  noticed  how  often  he  ap- 
proached her  now  with  a  studiously  inter- 
rogal  i\  e  expression.  And  she  made  a  point 
of  justifying  his  uncertainty,  even  in  the 
smallest  matter-.  She  knew  what  he 
thougbl  she  would  be  doing,  and  she  was 
never  doing  it.  She  knew  what  he  ex- 
pected her  to  say  on  any  given  subject, 
and    she    never    said    it.    .   .   .   She    was    no 

longer  jusl  a  wife.  She  was  some  one  else 
in  addition,  another  woman  with  other 
interests." 

So  far  Mary  Madden  had  not  yet  clothed 
herself  in  the  creations  of  the  French  dress- 
maker. One  afternoon  lVlham  returns 
home  to  find  Mary  on  the  point  of  depar- 
ture. She  is  off  with  a  woman  friend  to 
Washington,  where  all  the  Slate  chairmen 
have  been  called  in  relation  to  work  on  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Bond.     Mary,  it  appears, 

hits  been  appointed  to  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional ( 'ollllllit  lee. 

"  '  You  are  taking  the  children,  of  course.' 

he  suggested  smoothlj . 

""Mother  will  keep  them.  Everything 
ha-  Keen  arranged.  You  will  have  no 
trouble  at  all.' 

""How     long    -hall    you    lie    away    from 

home?'  Im  asked  politely,  but.  adding  the 
word  home  w  ii  b  intention. 

"'I  can  no!  tell  nOW.     SOU  loiOV<  how  one 

thing  lead-  to  another.  ...  1  shall  almost 
sunk   co  on  to  \i  w    York.' " 

She      doeS.        She      I-      aWay      three      Week-. 

Pelhani  gets  telegrams  from  her,  bul  no 
letters.     Pinallj  a  telegram  announcing  her 

iv i  urn  ou  the  -e\  en-fortj  -fh  e. 

"Madden    wa-  at    t  he.  slat  ion.      lie   saw 

a  tall,  smartlj  tailored  woman  descend 
with   other   passengers  from    the   Pullman 

coach,  and  he  was  -till  watching  for  his 
■wife  when  the  tall,  smartly  tailored  woman 
laid  her  fingers  lightly  on  bis  arm  and  said, 
•IVlham."' 
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ELEVATOR   ACCIDENTS 

COMMENTING  on  an  article  quoted  in 
a  recent  number  of  Tin;  Ln  khaki 
Digest,  regarding  the  stoppage  of  elevator 
Occidents,  Jack  L.  Howe,  an  engineer  of 
Stockton,  Cal.,  takes  exception  to  the  state- 
ment that  failure  of  safety  catches  and  air- 
cushions  are  responsible  for  the  majority 
of  cases.  He  writes  to  The  Digest  that 
fully  80  percent,  of  the  entire  number  of 
elevator  accidents  happen  to  persons  getting 
on  and  off  the  elevator  just  as  it  starts, 
lie  goes  on: 

"Strange  to  say,  on  all  electric-driven 
elevators,  which  are  the  type  in  universal 
use  to-day,  a  very  simple  device  can  be  in- 
stalled which  cuts  off  the  electric  energy  to 
the  elevator  whenever  an  elevator  door  is 
opened  and  does  not  allow  the  current  to 
reach  the  controller  again,  so  that  the  ele- 
vator can  be  operated  until  the  elevator 
door  is  shut  and  locked.  With  this  de\  ice 
the  above-mentioned  accidents  would  1» 
made  impossible.  Several  States  have 
passed  laws  requiring  a  device  of  this  kind 
on  all  new  installations,  but  this  does  not 
protect  the  passenger  on  old  installati 
or  in  States  that  do  not  have  this  law.  In 
the  latter  States  I  can  truthfully  state  that 
the  only  reason  this  device  is  not  on  the 
elevators  is  that  building-owners  refuse  to 
[>o  to  the  expense  of  installing  them,  as  1 
have  first-hand  knowledge  that  for  several 
fears  elevator-manufacturers  have  tried  to 
push  the  sale  of  this  device  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  elevator  industry,  but  get  little 
encouragement  for  their  trouble. 

"The  safoty  catch  used  on  the  cage  by 
the  largest  elevator-manufacturing  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  has  never  failed 
to  act  in  case  the  cables  broke  in  the  sixty  - 
three  years  of  their  existence.  Regarding 
the  method  of  operation  of  this  safety  de- 
vice, this  same  concern  made  a  safety  that 
operated  every  time  the  elevator  was  started 
and  stopt,  and  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory 
or  as  sure  of  proper  adjustment  as  in  the 
usual  way  of  operating  in  case  of  accident, 
only.  When  one  stops  to  realize  that  an 
ordinary  elevator  will  start  and  stop  about 
twenty  thousand  times  a  day,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  safety  device  operating  a  similar 
number  of  times  would  be  so  great,  that  the 
safety  feature  would  not  be  as  high  or  as 
dependable  as  in  the  usual  method.  Re- 
garding the  air-cushion,  there  are  not  prob- 
ably over  a  dozen  buildings  in  the  United 
States  equipped  with  this  device.  The 
expense  is  practically  prohibitive.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Wool  worth  Building  the  air- 
cushion  cos!  over  one  million  dollars.  The 
hatch  walls  have  to  be  \ cry  heavy,  the 
doors  heavy  and  air-tight,  and  special 
valves  must  be  installed  in  the  pit  to  regu- 
late the  air  pressure  caused  by  the  descend- 
ing car.  1  agree  that  the  frieght-elevator 
should  have  every  safety  device  used  on 
passenger-elevators,  and  every  large  ele- 
vator concern  endeavors  to  sell  the  proper 
equipment,  but  the  average  buyer  considers 
a  freight -ele\  a  tor  as  a  cheap  proposition 
and  has  little  regard  for  lives;  and  w  hen  an 
unscrupulous  elevator  concern  approaches 
him  with  a  proposition  for  about  one-half 
the  price  of  high-class  equipment  he  buys 
and  the  people1  pay  the  bill  in  accidents. 
The  only  hard  feature  in  freight-elevator 
safety  is  the  platform  size.  In  passenger 
elevator  installation   the  platform   Bise  i- 
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absolutely  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  tin 
engine.  The  freight-elevator  platform  mas 
be  any  size,  regulated  l>y  the  commodity 
handled  by  the  owner.  For  example,  a 
paper  concern  might  want  a  five-ton  ele- 
vator and  a  platform  about  <S  by  >>  feet, 
while  a  garage  would  want  a  two-ton  ele- 
vator with  a  platform  about  10  by  20. 
Obviously,  if  the  engine  were  made  large 
enough  to  meet  passenger-elevator  require- 
ments on  a  10  by  20  platform  it  would  cos! 
too  much  to  be  a  commercial  article. 

'•The  writer  of  the  article  says  thai 
should  the  drum  of  the  engine  Lr«t  loose  on 
the  shaft  or  a  tooth  break  out  of  the  gear, 
the  cable  would  hold  back  the  car  so  thai 
it  would  fall,  but  not  fast  enough  to  set  tin- 
safety.  On  a  properly  designed  elevator 
the  drum  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  means 
of  an  iron  spider  and  is  not  keyed  on,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  getting 
loose.  Only  the  cheapest  kind  of  machines 
have  keyed  drums  and  should  be  prohibited. 
In  either  ease,  if  the  cables  did  not  break, 
the  counterweights  would  hold  back  the 
ear  so  that  a  serious  accident  would  not 
occur.  If  the  cable  did  break,  a  fall  of  ten 
feet  would  be  sufficient  to  set  the  safety. 
If  the  general  public  would  educate  them- 
selves a  little  and  then  insist,  that  certain 
features  be  installed  on  every  elevator,  new 
or  old,  the  majority  of  accidents  would  be 
prevented.  More  people  travel  in  eleva- 
tors in  New  York  in  one  day  than  are  car- 
ried on  the  combined  elevated  railroads, 
street-cars,  and  subways.  Yei  the  average 
person  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  an  elevator,  all  ho  he  has  a 
general  idea  of  what  drives  and  stops  a 
street-car." 


ARE  MARTIANS  PEOPLE? 

WHAT  right  have  we  to  believe  that 
if  there  is  lift  on  Mars  it  resembles 
in  any  way  that  which  we  find  on  the 
earth?  None  at  all,  answers  a  correspon- 
dent of  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York),  C.  Fitzhugh  Talman,  of  Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr.  Talman  calls  attention  to  the 
facts  that  iu  the  writings  of  many  littera- 
teurs and  not  a  few  prof  est  scientists  we 
find  glib  references  to  the  'people'  of  this 
or  that  planet,  ami  that  the  use  of  this 
word  implies  that  life  has,  in  each  world, 
developed1  one,  and  only  one,  species  more 
or  less  like  the  human  race,  clearly  differ- 
entiated from  and  superior  to  all  the  other 
species.  Nothing  that  we  know  of  the 
evolutionary  process,  he  says,  warrants 
such  an  assumption,      lie  goes  on: 

"The  imaginable  forms  which  living 
matter  may  assume  an-  infinitely  diverse. 
Look  forth  upon  the  myriad  species  of  or- 
ganic beings  -plants  and  animals-  which 
OUT  own  world  contains.  Where  among 
them  can  you  find  an  organism  other 
than  man  which,  if  placed  upon  Mars, 
would  be  intellectually  capable  of  com- 
municating with  us?  What  success  should 
we  have  in  attempting  to  telegraph  to  a 
race  of  horses  or  guinea-pigs,  for  example? 

"On  our  own  planet  the  development  of 
life  apparently  entered,  at  an  earlv  stage, 
upon  two  diverse  roads.  The  forms  sub- 
sequently evolved,  tho  probably  of  com- 
mon ancestry,  are  nevertheless  clearly  and 
naturally  divided  into  two  great,  kingdoms, 
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tho  animal  and  the  vegetal.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  course  of 
events  has  been  the  same  in  other  worlds 
than  ours.  For  example,  it  may  be  thai 
on  Mars  plant  life  only  exists.  Now,  sup- 
pose that,  as  the  speculators  on  this  sub- 
ject commonly  assume,  Mars  has  supported 
life  longer  than  the  earth.  In  such  a  case 
the  plant  forms  would  presumably  have 
reached  a  high  stage  of  development ;  plants 
would  there  f-xi-t  compared  an  it  h  which  our 
highest  plants,  such  as  daisies  and  asters, 
are  simple  and  rudimentary.  Nevertheless 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  any  plant,  how- 
ever high  in  the  scale,  could  hold  communi- 
cation with  the  human  race, 

"However,  I  think  it  is  most  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  if  life  has  been  produced 
at  all  upon  other  planets  than  our  own,  it 
has  assumed  forms  of  which  we  know 
nothing;  forms  which  may  be  neither  ani- 
mal nor  vegetal,  which  transcend  our  ex- 
perience, and  of  which  we  are  therefon 
quite  unable  to  conceive.  ( liven  life,  plastic 
and  protean,  and  the  laws  of  probabilities, 
and  such  a  result  would  seem  to  follow  as  a 

matter  of  course. 

"Even  could  we  actually  perform  the 
journey  to  Mars,  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
should  be  able  to  communicate  with  its 
inhabitants,  and  if  we  found  existing  there 
a  great  number  of  life  forms  we  should 
probably  have  difficulty  in  deciding  to 
which  of  them,  if  any,  the  designation 
people'  should  be  applied." 


SHOULD  WE  HALT  HELIUM   EXPORT? 

A  N  export  embargo  on  helium  has  been 
■>•  *■  seriously  proposed  in  order  to  prevent 
foreign  Powers  from  accumulating  a  re- 
serve for  balloon  uses.  An  editorial  writer 
in    Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 

New  York)  expresses  a  doubt  whether  thi- 
will  be  lc i \ tu  much  serious  consideration, 
but  In  considers  the  principle  involved  im- 
portanl  enough  to  engage  our  attention, 
and  he  goes  on  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween conditions  thai  might  call  for  such 
an  embargo  and  those  in  which  it  would  be 
inadmissible.     He  w  rites: 

"Any  natural  resource  of  limited  quan- 
titj  that  would  be  quickly  exhausted  and 
our  own  supplies  thereby  curtailed  through 
export  should  l>c  considered  a^  being  in 
a  different  class  from  materials  such  as 
helium  which  are  being  wasted  unless  devel- 
oped and  used  currently.  Helium  is  pro- 
cured exclusivelj  from  the  natural-ga-  sup- 
plies  which  are  being  developed  and  used 
for  domestic  or  industrial  purposes  without 
regard  to  the  helium  content.  If  by  main- 
taining a  foreign  market  in  such  material 
we  are  enabled  to  exploit  profitably  this 
resource  and  de\  elop  the  art  of  its  recovi  rj 
and  handling  to  a  satisfactory  commercial 
state,  we  are  attaining  a  very  desirable 
position.  Mori  over,  this  development  and 
industrial  advantage  would  be  fostered 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser, and  thus  our  industrial  indepen- 
dence would  be  established  with  small  oosl 
to  us. 

"  There  is  little  need  to  fear  thai  helium 
or  any  ether  similar  commodity  difficult  to 
store  can  be  accumulated  for  use  to  our 
subsequent  detriment.  It  does  not  hud 
itself  to  storage  in  quantity  except  at   pro- 
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hibitive  expense.  Thus,  il  is  reasonable  to 
assume  thai  not  more  than  a  current  supplj 
will  be  maintained  by  purchasers  abroad. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  should  no1  be 
content  to  sell  all  of  i his  material  abroad, 
For  if  we  do  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  knowing  how  to  pn  - 

pan  ;i  male  rial  but  not  knowing  how  to  use 
ii  effectively.  We  should  certainly  hope  to 
continue  in  this  country  a  reasonable 
amount  of  industrial  application  in  aircrafl 
work  and  any  other  lines  that  may  find  I  his 
^as  commercially  applicable,  so  thai  we 
may  keep  pace  with  foreign  development. 
Beyond  this,  however,  we  see  u<>  reason 
why  the  greatest  facility  for  exporting  such 

a  commodity  should  not  be  afforded  our 
industrii 

"The  principles  thus  discusl  apply  in 
many  other  cases,  tho  perhaps  not  as  fully 
or  as  strikingly  as  to  helium.  It  i-  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  stop  long  enough  in  our 
consideration  of  international  relation-  re- 
garding each  mineral  or  other  natural 
resource,  and  think  clearly  as  to  whether 
or  not  continued  production  for  export  as 
well  as  continued  development  of  the  arts 
or  application  are  receiving  proper  encour- 
agement within  as  well  as  without  our 
boundaries.'' 


STAYING  ALIVE  SEVEN  MILES  UP 

HOW  could  Major  Schroeder  live  al 
an  altitude  nearly  a  mile  higher 
than  the  world's  balloon  record,  when 
those  who  made  that  record  came  near 
perishing  and  were  saved  only  by  the 
presence  of  mind  of  one  of  them  who 
pulled  a  valve  al  the  critical  moment? 
This  was  Glaisher's  experience  in  making 
his  30,000-f ool  record  in  1862.  Two  aviators. 
besides  Schroeder  have  beaten  that  record. 
The\  and  he  were  saved  from  Qlaishi  r 
experience    simply    by    having    plenty    oi 

oxygen,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer 
in  7'/k  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  Chicago  .  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  this  writer  tells  us,  this  marvelous 
performance  would  have  been  rated  as 
virtually  impossible  because  of  the  limita- 
tion- of  the  human  organism  a1  great 
When   Glaisher  attained  26,000 

could  not  read  his  instruments 
Shortly      after     this     his     legs 

paralyzed,     and     then     his    arms. 


heights, 
feet,  he 
properlj 

became 


Then  his  sighl  failed,  afterward  his  hearing, 
and  he  became  unconscious.  In  Tis- 
sandier's  fatal  trip  of   1875,  all  began  to 

suffer    before    an    altitude    of    23,000    feet 

was  reached,  and  two  of  the  party  died. 
We  read  in  The  Journal: 

"The  baneful  effects  on  life  in  the  rare- 
tied  air  of  higher  altitudes  usually  makes 
itself    manifest     at    a    barometric    pressure 

considerably  lower  than  thai  represented 
in  the  classic  instances  just  cited.  In  a 
review  of  the  medical  aspects  of  aviation, 
the  experts  of  the  Medical  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Division  of  Military 
Aeronautics  assert  that  mountain  sickness 
befalls  some  persons  at  a  Lower,  other-  at  a 
higher  altitude:  but  it  is  also  certain 
thai  no  one  who  proceeds  beyond  a  certain 
elevation     the    critical    line    for    him — 
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apes  the  malady.  An  elevation  of 
,000  feet  or  even  less  mighl  provoke  i1  in 
nc;  others  may  escape  the  symptoms  up 
14,000  feet,  while  only  a  very  few,  pos- 
t  of  unusual  resisting  power,  can  without 
icli  distress  venture  upward  to  19,000 
t.  We  are  further  reminded  that  the 
nptoms  of  mountain  sickness  depend 
t  only  on  the  nature  of  the  individual  and 
1  physical  condition,  but  also  on  various 
ricate  contingencies,  especially  on  the 
lonnt  of  physical  exertion  made  in 
•ending;  that  is,  on  whether  the  ascent 
performed  by  climbing  or  by  passive 
•riage  on  horse,  on  railway-train,  or  in  an 
plane. 

'What  has  made  possible  the  penetra- 
n  of  the  higher  reaches  of  the  at  inosphere 
these  newer  flights  of  man,  including 
ihlf's  ascent  to  :i  1,000  feet  and  Casale's 
official  record  of  33,000  feet  last  year, 
d  culminating  in  the  splendid  achieve- 
>nt  of  Sehroeder  in  rising  nearly  seven 
les  above  the  earth?  It  has  been  the 
entific  demonstration  that  the  predomi- 
nt  physiologic  upset  at  high  altitudes, 
lether  it  be  exhibited  as  mountain- 
kness  or  aviator's  disease,  is  primarily 
e  to  the  deprivation  of  oxygen  in 
i  rarefied  air.  As  long  ago  as  1878  the 
inent  French  physiologist,  Paul  Bert, 
lushed  clear  experimental  proof  that 
3  abnormal  symptoms  and  dangers  ex- 
rienced  under  conditions  of  lowered 
rometric  pressure  are  those  of  want  of 
ygen.  Despite  the  various  attempts  to 
,oke  other  factors,  the  accumulated 
entitle  evidence  to-day  supports  Bert's 
delusion  that  the  essential  cause  of 
it  tide  sickness  is  lack  of  oxygen.  Con- 
piently,  he  who  would  attempt  the  con- 
est  of  the  air  several  miles  above  the 
rth  must  bo  supplied  with  oxygen  in 
fficient  abundance. 

"The  adaptation  of  man  to  life  at  abi- 
des has  occasionally  been  disousl  in  The 
iinial.  Important  as  they  undoubtedly 
1  for  the  mountaineer  and,  latterly,  for 
e  aviator  under  ordinary  circumstances 
flying,  these  adaptive  responses  can  not 
tisfy  the  needs  of  the  organism  in  those 
lord  flights  represented  by  Schroeder's 
bainment.  Accordingly,  if  is  significant 
at  his  failure  to  ascend  even  higher  in  the 
>rld's  record  flight  was  due,  according  to 
e  press  dispatches,  to  the  exhaustion 
the  aviator's  oxygen  tanks  which  sup- 
ied  the  needed  respiratory  gas.  It  is 
is  failure,  we  may  assume,  in  the  al>- 
Q06  of  official  information,  which  robbed 
m  of  consciousness  and  thus  was  respon- 
se for  the  spectacular  fall  of  several 
ousand  feet  which  almost  cost  Sehroeder 

s  life. 

"The  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  con- 
lest  of  the  upper  air  have  been  replete 
ith  praises  of  tin-  superior  motors,  the 
spendable  air-compressors,  the  unique 
cording  instruments,  the  heating  devices 
tat  made  if  possible  for  man  to  endure  a 
liar  climate  of  67  degrees  below  zero, 
id  other  mechanical  features.  It  is 
iore  than  likely  that  the  record  will  again 
>  broken;   not,  however,  merely  because 

lese  devices  have  been  made  more  perfect 
lid  efficient,  but  also  because  science  will 
ave  taught  the  aviator  how  to  secure  an 
nf  ailing  supply  of  the  indispensable  oxygen, 
iter  tho  enforced  consideration  (luring  the 
tsf  few  years  of  the  abomination  of  nox- 
nis  gases,  it  is  a  relief  to  return  to  the  con- 
ideration  of  one  that  is  truly  beneficent." 


TXTHEN  your  car 
*  *  is  called  on  for 
heavy  duty,  for  a  hard 
pull — for  a  quick  start — 
for  a  stiff  burst  of  speed, 
the  New  Stromberg 
Carburetor  unfailingly 
meets  the  situation  and 
meets  it  in  a  most 
economical  way.  In- 
creases power,  reduces 
gas  consumption,  bet- 
ters engine  efficiency 
under  the  worst  or  the 
best  of  conditions. 

Write  us  for  literature. 
State  name,  year  and 
model  of  your  machine. 
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New  STROMBERC  Does  if! 

J  Carburetor 
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Wire  Rope—The  Builder 

How  rould  the  modern  office  or  factory  building  ever  be  built  without  the  assistance  of  wire  rope? 
From  the  time  the  first  steam  shovel  begins  to  push  its  powerful  beak  ;nto  the  earth,  until  the  flag 
pole  points  to  heaven,  wire  rope  is  constantly  on  the  job,  always  under  strain,  always  matching  its 
strength  against  the  pull  of  gravity  or  the  restraint  of  friction  and  inertia. 


Then,  when  the  structure  is  completed,  wire  ropes 
handle  freight  and  passengers  safely,  quietly,  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  desirable  quality  in  wire  rope  is  service  long 
service.  In  Brodcrick  &  Bascom  Wire  Ropes,  sen  ice 
is  the  dominant  characteristic.  They  last  because 
they  are  made  to  last      not  to  Sell  cheaply. 

Contractors  carry  B.  6C  B.  Ropes  from  job  to  job, 
spreading  their  cost  thin  over  great  tonnage.  On 
freight  and  passenger  elevators,  the  quality  that  makes 
for  super-service,  also  makes  for  safety  plus. 


A  B.  &  B.  elevator  rope  in  the  great  Railway  Ex- 
change Building,  St.  Louis,  was  recently  taken  out 
after  6!  2  years  of  continuous  service.  Of  course, 
another  B.  &  B.  Wire  Rope  took  its  place. 

There  is  a  grade  of  B.  &  B.  Wire  Rope  best  suited  to 
every  purpose — but  of  all  wire  ropes  of  every  grade 
and  make,  B.  6C  B.  Yellow  Strand  is  supreme  in 
strength  and  stamina.  It  has  one  strand  of  yellow 
to  distinguish  it. 

Specify  B.  &  B.  in  your  next  wire  rope  requisition. 


BRODERICK  8c  BASCOM   ROPE   CO.,    ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 

Factories:  St.  Louis  and  Seattle.        Branches:  Nw  York  and  Seattle.         Warehouses:  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Seattle. 

Agents  in  every  locality. 
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A  PLATINUM   MONETARY   STANDARD 

RUSSIA  is  the  chief  platinum-producer 
of  the  world,  and  between  1828  and 
1845  she  actually  used  platinum  coinage, 
alt  ho  it  was  later  withdrawn.  Now  it  is 
reported  that  the  Soviet  Government 
plans  to  make  platinum  the  basis  of  its 
currency  system.  An  editorial  writer  in 
The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
(New  York)  mentions  a  dispatch  from 
Germany  stating  that  the  Bolshevik 
Commission  of  Finances  has  published  the 
plan  with  the  understanding  that  it  will 
be  acceptable  by  foreigners  in  the  ex- 
pected foreign  trade.  A  new  type  of  credit 
noto  will  be  issued,  based  on  a  reserve  of 
platinum.  The  issue  will  be  limited  to 
65,000,000  rubles  in  notes  of  50,  100,  500, 
and  5,000  rubles,  and  will  be  backed  by 
reserves  of  platinum  to  the  value  of  37,- 
500,000  gold  rubles.     The  writer  continues: 

"The  Government  will  be  ready  to  con- 
vert the  notes  on  call  into  platinum  coin. 
Those  notes  will  be  used  for  foreign  pur- 
chases, whether  made  by  the  Government 
or  by  citizens,  and  will,  in  any  case,  be 
exchanged  only  for  commodities  that  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  who  are  in  need  of  machinery, 
tools,  and  metals  for  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  which  must  be  re- 
established with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

"This  program  calls  for  a  platinum 
reserve,  at  the  present  prices,  of  around 
125,000  ounces.  While  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Russia  has  that  much  on  hand,  it 
is  probable  that  she  can  accumulate  it, 
as  she  is  the  principal  platinum-prod  uoer 
of  the  world.  Tho  she  produced  only 
50,000  ounces  of  the  metal  in  1917,  63,9<X) 
in  1916,  and  124,000  in  1915,  her  normal 
production  in  previous  years  was  between 
250,000  and  300,000  ounces 

"This  report  may  not  be  dismissed  as 
altogether  improbable,  therefore,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  quite  natural  that,  as  money  is 
a  commodity  of  exchange  of  intrinsic 
value  and  easy  to  handle,  a  country  which 
has  an  advantage,  in  its  platinum,  over 
the  rest  of  the  world  should  so  employ  it. 
Have  we  tho  greater  portion  of  the  gold 
in  the  world,  and  do  we  expect,  by  virtue 
of  it  to  continue  indefinitely  as  the  world's 
bankers?  If  England  or  France  were  in 
the  position  of  Mexico,  in  being  great  silver- 
producers,  doubtless  they  would  use  silver 
as  current  money  wherewith  to  purchase 
commodities  and  sustain  their  currency; 
but  the  United  States  controls  more  silver- 
production  than  England,  whereas  England 
controls  more  gold-production  than  the 
United  States;  therefore,  this  is  not  likely 
to  happen. 

"What  of  the  ease  of  nickel,  however? 
Nickel  is  one  of  our  common  coinage  metals. 
The  British  Empire— that  is  to  say,  specifi- 
cally, the  Sudbury  district,  in  Canada 
produces  85  per  cent,  of  the  world's  nickel, 
and  the  reserves  of  ore  are  enormous. 
France,  with  11  per  cent.,  possesses  most 
of  the  rest;  the  United  States  has  prac- 
tically none.  Suppose  that  Great  Britain 
would  decide1  to  use  nickel  as  a  basis  I'm 
her  currency,  would  it  not  be  natural  to  use 
her  greatest  metallic  resource  as  security, 
and     would     not     that     atVecL     the     rcla 
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"In  \ounti  contemplation 
And  iv arm  admiration 
1  •  tpr  •,■  here, '   m 

Winthrop  l/iie; 
"  My  onr  grand  an 

And  laudable  mission 
h  to  mate  all  the  c; 

Kyanize. " 


Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  alK-^^K^ 


1 

MAHOGAN 
Boston  Varmis*  C 


Protect,  Preserve  and  Beautify  Your  Home 

You  insure  your  life  against  accident,  your 
home  against  fire-  why  not  your  floors, 
furniture  and  woodwork  against  deprecia- 
tion and  decline? 

There's  only  trifling  expense  and  worlds  of 
satisfaction  in  making  old  things  new  and 
keeping  things  bright  and  attractive  with 


antze 
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There  is  a  Kyanize  Varnish  or  Enamel 
for  every  finishing  requirement  on  floors, 
furniture,  woodwork  and  walls,  both  for 
exterior  and  interior  use.  Every  product 
bearing  the  Kyanize  label  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Kyanize  Floor  Finish 

Especially  made  to  withstand  the  hard  wear  and 
abuse  on  floors,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  the  ideal 
type  of  varnish  for  furniture  and  all  woodwork  as 
well.  Waterproof,  absolutely,  and  very  easy  to 
apply.  Nothing  to  mix  —  nothing  to  fuss  with  — 
"Just  Dip  the  Brush!"  Conies  either  "Clear"  or 
in  eight  beautiful  colors,  from  Light  Oak  to  Dark 
Mahogany. 

Write  For  This  KKI  I.  Booklet 
Your  request  on  a  postal  will  bring 
you  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  "The 
InvitingHome,"  illustrated  in  colors 
and  brimful  of  home-decorating 
hints.  It  is  of  great  value  to  home- 
lovers.      Send   For   It  Today. 

BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY 

636  Everett   Station  49,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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banking  position  of  herself  and  the  United 

States?  

"The  great  probli  m  of  the  hour  is  for 
the  world  to  give  security  for  its  debts 
as  exprest  in  paper-currency  notes.  If 
there  is  not  enough  gold  to  offer  sufficient 
security — and  there  is  not — is  it  not  a 
natural  tendency  to  pledge  those  other 
more  valuable  metals  which  have  long 
served  for  coinag<  purposes,  especially 
in  the  ease  of  a  country  which  may  be 
short  of  gold,  but  rich,  in  some  other 
negotiable  and  portabh   metal?" 


HUNTING  THE  TYPHOID-CARRIER 

"PIFTY-SIX  typhoid-carriers  are  under 
-*-  observation  in  the  State  of  New  York 
alone,  outside  of  New  York  City.     T 

ons  do  not  suffer  from  the  disease,  but 
can  give  it  to  others.  They  harbor  the 
genu,  hut  have  themselves  acquired  im- 
munity to  it.  The  discovery  of  the  first 
recorded  carrier,  "Typhoid  Mary."  as 
related  some  little  time  ago  in  t 
columns,  alarmed  the  health  authorili' 
much  thai  she  was  practically  kept  a 
prisoner  for  some  time.  The  subject 
having  been  studied  and  being  at  pn 
heticr  understood,  carriers  are  now  merely 
watched  and  given  instructions  to  avoid 
infecting  others,  which  instructions  they 
are  usually  only  too  glad  to  regard.  Epi- 
demic typhoid  is  rare  nowadays,  and  a 
largo  number  of  sporadic  cases  are  caused 
by  carriers.  The  carrier,  we  an-  told  by 
Dr.  F.  M.  Meader,  of  the  Ni  *  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  in  Modern  Medicine 
(Chicago),  is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
source  of  infection  to  trace  and  tin  most 
baffling  to  control;  and  a  systematic  study 
of  methods  for  the  cure  of  carriers  is  greatly 
needed.      We  read: 

"Tlie  efforts  now  to  control  this  disei 
should  he  placed  upon  a  larger  unit  of  area 

than    ha-    hitherto    been    done.      We    have 

been  accustomed  io  investigate  the  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  single  municipalities. 

It    now    seems  best    to   investigate   typhoid 

fe\er  by  counties,  selecting  >ir-t  those 
counties  in  which,  during  the  year,  the 
largest  number  of  oases  have  appeared. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  connection  between  sporadic  cas  s 
occurring  in  the  various  municipalities. 
The  person  who  investigates  these  04 
must  lie  particularly  well  trained  in  labora- 
tory procedures,  so  that  he  can  appbj 
promptly  methods  which  will  aid  him  in 
deciding  the  usefulness  of  the  various  dues 
which    his   detective   instinct    presents   to 

him.      The    epidemiologist     is    a     detective 

whose  dutv  it  is  to  discover  the  hidden  lair 

and    path-   hading    thereto,    for    the   infec- 
tious agents  of  communicable  disease. 

••The  epidemiologist,  in  his  search  for 
sources  of  infection  of  typhoid  fever. 
realizes  that  the  cases  have  their  source  of 
infection  in  either  :i  case  or  a  typhoid- 
carrier.  1',  therefore,  becomes  necessary 
lor  him  to  find  out  the  possible  cases  or 
carriers  with  whom  the  patient  has  come 
in  contact  just  h  fore  the  incubation  period 
of  the  case  in  question.  The  first  informa- 
tion of  value  to  determine  is  the  date  of 
onset.      He    then    knows    that    his   patient 
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was   infected   from    seven   to   twenty-one 

days  before  the  onset." 

It.  is  often  found,  Dr.  Meader  tells  us, 
that  unreported  cases  liave  existed  in  such 
mild  form  that  the  presence  of  the  disease 
was  not  suspected.  It  is  then  essential  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  given  person 
did  have  typhoid  fever,  which  may  often 
be  determined  by  testing  a  sample  of  tin- 
blood.  Often  these  missed  cases  prove  to 
be  the  connecting  link  between  a  patient 
and  the  case  or  carrier  for  whom  search 
is  made.     The  writer  continues: 

"The  association  of  the  case  with  per- 
sons who  had  typhoid  fever  the  previous 
year  will  be  investigated.  If  this  work  is 
carefully  done  with  these  obscure  cases, 
it  will  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  eases 
be  possible  to  show  an  association  with  a 
person  who  complains  of  symptoms  of 
gall-stones,  jaundice,  or  recently  infected 
with  typhoid  fever. 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  when 
possible,  to  obtain  all  information  from  the 
patient  himself  rather  than  from  friends 
or  relatives;  however,  if  the  patient  is 
very  ill,  he  should  not  be  bothered  with 
questining  upon  this  subject.  If  the 
information  given  by  friends  is  not  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  locate  the  source  of 
infection,  the  matter  of  questioning  the 
patient  shoidd  be  deferred  until  he  is  able 
to  give  the  desired  information 

"When  there  are  received  from  the 
laboratory  reports  which  indicate  that  a 
certain  person  is  a  carrier,  it  then  be- 
comes necessary  to  take  up  the  question 
of  what  to  advise  the  person  who  is  a 
typhoid-carrier. 

"At  the  present  time  we  have  about 
fifty-six  typhoid-carriers  under  observa- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York,  exclusive 
of  New  York  City.  A  report  blank  is  sent 
quarterly  to  the  health  officers  of  the 
municipalities  in  which  these  cases  aro 
located. 

"  1.  The  patient  is  notified  that  he  or  she 
is  a  typhoid-carrier.  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  effective  measures  to  take,  as 
intelligent  persons  who  realize  that  thej 
are  carriers  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  a  way  that  they  will  not  become 
a  menace  to  other  people  of  the  community. 

"2.  Typhoid-carriers  are  not  permitted 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  handling 
of  milk-  or  food-supplies  or  public  con- 
sumption. Where  this  restriction  is  such  a 
hardship  that  the  person  is  deprived  of  a 
livelihood,  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  through  the  count  \  poor  officer, 
gives  an  allowance  monthly  to  supplement 
the  earnings  of  the  patient  who  can  not 
engage  in  work  which  will  endanger  food- 
supply.  Housewives  are  permitted  to 
continue  the  preparation  of  foods  for  their 
families,  but  not  for  public  consumption. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  families  arc 
expected  to  be  immunized  with  typhoid 
vaccine. 

";>.  Sanitary  conditions  of  the  place  an 
so  arranged  that  access  of  flies  is  impossi- 
ble, and  drainage  into  water-supplies  is 
prevented. 

"4.  The  patient  is  advised   to  have  a 

disinfectant  for  the  hands  always  easih 
available,  and  that  thorough  cleansing  and 
disinfection  of  the  hands  be  done  several 
times  daily. 

"5.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  that  the 
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A  $10  PYRENE 

Can  Save  a  Truck  and 
Cargo  WorthThousands 
of  Dollars.  It  Kills 
Fires  Quickly 


BUT  property  protection  i- 
not  the  only  thing  that  • 
makes  executives  buy  Pyrene. 
It's  the  shortage  of  goods  -and 
of  trucks  too  that  makes  busi- 
ness men  adopt  every  safeguard 
against  delays  and  stoppages. 
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Free  Book, 

Containing  complete/ 
Story  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  that 
wonderful  loatru 
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Thia  book  tells  you  when  to  duo 
Saxophone  —  singly,  in  quartettes*, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  from  orchestral  parts 
and  many  other  things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  learn  to  play  tha  acala  In  on*  hour** 
practice,  and  ooon  d«  playing  popular  nirc.    You 
can  double  your  Income',  your  pleasure,  and  your 
popularity.   Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT* 

Rend   for  h*M  .';*   "phone  book  and  catalog  of  True- 
Tone  Band  Inotrumrnts. 

fUJESCHER   BAND    INSTRUMENT   CO. 

B»1»»b&«»w n«»»»    266Jackaon  StrMt.  Elkhart.  Ind. 


Girls!   Girls!! 

Clear  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura 

Snmp-e  enrh  (Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum)  of  Catlcar* 
Laboratories, Dapt.  7,  Maiden, Man.  Sold  everywhere. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


information  that  a  person  is  a  carrier 
should  he  given  to  more  than  the  health 
officer,  the  plrysician,  the  patient,  and 
some  other  member  of  the  family.  The 
withholding  of  this  information  from  the 
public  by  the  health  officer  is  of  great 
tance  in  enforcing  regulations  should 
flu  patienl  be  inclined  to  be  careless,  as 
all  carriers,  of  course,  wall  do  almost 
anything  to  keep  this  knowledge  from  their 
friends. 

"6.  Often  the  Department  sends  a  lei  ter 
in  the  patient,  explaining  the  condition, 
outlining  the  procedure  mentioned,  and 
ag  for  their  cooperation.  This  then 
is  followed  by  a  visit  from  the  health 
officer 

"The  matter  of  treating  the.se  carriers 
is  one  which  has  received  some  attention 
by  this  department.  Three  or  four  carriers 
have  apparently  been  cured  by  the  use  of 
typhoid  vaccines,  but  so  many  others  have 
not  been  cured  by  the  use  of  vaccines 
thai  its  value  as  a  general  measure  is 
problematic.  The  removal  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  probably  the  best  method  of 
curing  typhoid-carriers.  Ft  will  not  always 
cure  the  carrier,  but  in  many  instances 
apparently  it  does.  In  our  opinion,  the 
methods  for  the  cure  of  typhoid-carriers 
are  among  the  most  needy  of  research 
problems.  As  the  number  of  carriers  is 
certainly  very  large,  the  establishment  of  a 
recognized  method  for  their  cure  would 
be  of  great  benefit." 


HOW  TO  INVENT 

SCIENTIFIC  experts  do  not  make  the 
best  inventors,  we  are  told  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  (Xew  York).  The  scientist 
must  proceed  step  by  step,  whereas  the 
inventor  occasionally  jumps.  The  ones 
laud  somewhere  are  the  successful 
ones;    the  others  go  down  into  obscurity 

by  tl sands.      In  other  words,  successful 

invention  is  often  the  outcome  of  a  sort 
of  inspired  guess.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  are  reasonably  told,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  invent- 
ing. Nevertheless,  the  writer  offers  us 
two  or  three,  which  are  given  in  the 
paragraphs  quoted  below.  The  difference 
between  the  mental  processes  of  scientists 
and  inventors,  he  thinks,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  between  thost  of  philosophers 
and  theologians,  Namely,  scientists  and 
philosophers  reach  their  conclusions  In  g 
skilfully  constructed  train  of  thoughts 
proceeding  from  cause  to  effect,  while  in- 
ventors and  theologians  arrhe  at  their 
destination  by  an  exercise  of  intuition. 
I  h    continues: 

"This  is  probably  most  apparent  in 
various  aspects  of  religion.  The  infinite 
evident!}  can  not  be  comprehended  by  the 
finite  mind;    it   must  he  accepted  meekly 

as  an  act  of  faith.  Intuition  may  not  SO 
clearly  be  the  main  characteristic  of  an 
inventor.  Bui  if  a  scientist  (bred  in  the 
bone)  and  an  inventor  (by  divine  right) 
both  start  from  a  certain  point  and  travel 
in  a  certain  direction  they  will  proceed  side 
by  side  closely  in  step  until  they  reach  a 


wide  chasm  across  which  lies  their  goal. 
On  the  edge  of  this  abyss  the  scientist 
sits  down  and  starts  to  think.  The  in- 
ventor, however,  lifts  his  eyes  from  the 
abyss,  and  seeing  his  destination  on  the 
far  side,  arrives  there  with  one  stupendous 
leap.  That  is  to  say,  his  leap  is  long 
enough  if  he  is  a  successful  inventor: 
Others  land  just  short  of  the  farther  bank 
and  drop  into  oblivion! 

"And  a  curious  thing  about  it  is  thai 
after  the  scientist  sits  and  ponders  and 
builds  a  substantial  bridge  of  thought 
across  the  gap,  he  ultimately  arrives  at  the 
same  destination.  Bin  h  is  sometimes 
a  long  and  discouraging  task  interrupted 
by  as  many  false  starts  and  failures  as 
bridging  the  St.  Lawrence.  Meantime,  if 
he  asks  his  inventor  friend  how  he  did  it, 
the  inventor  (almost  prophet)  speciously 
exhibits  a  fantom  bridge  as  unsubstantial 
as  a  monkey-span  across  the  great  gray- 
i.  greasy  Limpopo.  And  the  surest 
way  for  scientist  and  inventor  to  become 
estranged  is  for  the  former  to  point  out 
the  perfectly  obvious  faulty  links  and 
actual  gaps  in  the  chain  of  argument.  As 
a  parting  shot-,  the  prophet,  will  exclaim 
againsl  the  obtuseness  of  men  who  are 
qoI  awed  by  the  unusual,  saying:  'Why 
are  you  so  blind  that  you  can't  see  it  is 
thus  and  so'.''  Trying  1o  justify  a  fa  I  is 
so  obviously  foolish  when  you  know  it 
exists!  " 

One  rule  woidd  be:  Don't  become  dis- 
couraged because  others  have  failed.  One 
or  more  men  may  have  recorded  failures 
in  attempting  the  same  path  you  plan  to 
follow.  But  it  would  be  as  bad  to  turn 
back  as  it  would  to  abandon  an  expedi- 
tion on  arriving  at  the  first  obstacle.  He 
continues: 

'A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  process  for  electro- 
lytic white  lead  by  Krejci  and  his  associ- 
ates. Electrolytic  white-lead  had  never  been 
taken  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  but 
good  practical  technology  (otherwise  known 
as  common  sense)  eventually  solved  the 
larger  applications.  Yet  these  men  are 
frank  enough  to  say  that  had  they  known 
of  the  failures  of  the  earlier  experimenters 
before  their  successful  attempt  instead  of 
after,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  trial  would 
have  been  made. 

"The   late   William  Thum   was  fond  of 
pointing  out    how  this  was  accomplished 
in  lii>  now  almost  universally  used  pro 
for  parting  gold  and  silver.      In  all  former 

experimentation  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible  to  refine  gold  bullion  successfully 

In  a  tank,  because  the  Silvei  deposited 
from  nitric  acid  solution  would  always  (no 
matter  what  dodges  were  tried  i  deposit 
in  a  discontinuous  mass  of  needles,  which 
played  havoc  with  electrical  conditions 
and  would  not  adhere  to  the  vertical 
anodes.  Yet — and  it  seems  so  simple  that 
it  took  one  of  those  flashes  of  genius  to 
discover  it — if  the  bottom  of  the  tank  were 
made  tin  anode,  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty of  a  non-coherent  deposit  became 
the  chief  advantage.  Thus,  in  placing  the 
impure  cathode  bars  horizontally  in  the 
tanks,  the  loos,  crystals  of  pure  silver 
collecting  in  quantity  under  the  diaphragm 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  could  be  shovel  d 

oul  quite  easily 

"Instances  might  he  uselessly  multi- 
plied. After  all  is  said  and  done,  inspira- 
tion <-an  not  be  explained!  But  in  direct- 
ing it  the  best  captain  is  sound  theoretical 
ground  work,  and  tin-  best  lieutenant  is 
wholesome  common  sense." 
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(Pianissimo 

the  tell-tale  teft  of  touch 

Royal"  touch  is  an  individual  touch — swift,  re- 
sponsive— tuned  in  a  few  seconds  by  one  simple 
thumb-screw.  This  personal  adjustment  means 
more  speed  -more  comfort  less  Strain  en  both 
operator  and  machine. 

I  he  "Royal"  is  the  machine  o\  clear-cut  work. 

1  he  type  faces  can  not  chip  the  carriage  can 
skip  no  spaces.  Efficient,  rugged  it's  the  logical 
choice  of  his;  business,  for  it  ends  the  trading- 

out  evil. 

Let  a  demonstration  decide  the  mailer. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRIT]  R  COMPANY,  too. 

Royal  Typewriter  Baildinf,  .Vv4-.Vi(>  Broadway,   Nr»   \  at  I 
Branches  mid   Agcuciet  the   W.mIJ  Ov«i 
Chief  I  uropean  Otfi,e:     75  Quern   /'ui«ru    Street,    I  '■»•. 
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POWDER  IN  SHOES  I 


AS  WELL  AS  GUNS 


Foot=Ease  to  be  Added  to  Equip- 
ment  of  Hospital  Corps 
;ii   Fori  Wayne 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Detroit  Free 

other  things  Says:    "The  theory 

is  that  soldiers  whose  feel  arc  in  good  condition 

can  walk  further  and  faster  than  soldiers  who 

have  corns  and  bunions  incased  in  rawhide." 

The  Plattsburg  Camp  Manual  advises  men 
in  training  to  shake  Fool  Ease  in  their  shoes 
each  morning. 

There  is  no  foot  comforter  equal  to  Allen's 
Foot— Ease,  the  antiseptic,  healing  powder  to 
be  shaken  into  the  shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the 
foot-bath,  for  hot,  tired,  aching,  perspiring, 
smarting,  swollen,  tender  feet,  corns,  bunions, 
blisters  or  callouses.  What  wouldn't  you  give 
to  be  relieved  of  one  day's  pain  of  your  corns 
and  bunions!-  Here  is  relief  for  retry  day. 
You  won't  realize  this  until  you  have  tried 
Allen's  Foot  -Ease  yourself.  You  simply  for- 
get all  about  your  feet  they  are  made  so  com- 
fortable. Ask  your  druggist  to-day  for  a 
package  of  ALLEN'S  FOOT— EASE. 


PECK  PAINT 

"Dries  hard  overnight 


FOR  over  30  years 
U.S.N.  Deck  Paint 
has  so  splendidly 
stood  extreme  wear 
on  vessel's  decide,  that 
it  is  bound  to  prove 
exceptionally  durable 
anywhere  around 
your  home.  Easy  to 
apply,  thoroughly 
washable,  a  wide  va- 
riety of  attractive 
colors. 

THE  BILLINGS  CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston  Cleveland  NtwYork 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Send  TODAY  ^A^/ 
for  Special   ^I\c¥Ha^ 

Factory  Price 


on  12,500 

Rapids! 


He  one  of  the  first 

12,600  women  to 
write  me.  Get  my  new' 
special  rock  -  bottom 
price  on  a  Kapid.  I've 
made  theso  special  of- 
fers before  like  the 
department  atorcs  do. 
The  big  difference  i:;  you 

?:et  the  lowest  factory-to-kitchen  price 
rommo.  HcrVa  your  chain  <•  i. -.;.w  money.  Aluminum  Unod 
throughout — full  act  high  (track,  aluminum  utansllR  with  each 
cooker.  30  dmyn'  froe  trial  before  you  decide.  Saves  2-3  to 
3-4  fuol  costs,  1-2  the  work.  Hut  you  must  writ*  noon]  Getmy 
biff  Home  Scicnco  Book  LTlM  gtvi  h  v.,u  all  tbo  detuile  of  my 
|0«  prico  ofl'cT.  Send  po.t  card  Now.  wm.  Campbell,  Prtt. 
The  Wm.  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.150,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATPMTC     \\;ii 
r***i  tH  19.    EVIDl   '.  ■   i    OF   CONCEP 
riON    Bl   >\k.     Send  model  ot  sketch  of  invention 
patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans&Co.,  759  Ninth.Washington.D.C. 


Doesn't  Miss  a  Single  Rat 

Wlirn  you  uv  "Rough  On  Rats"  you  use  the  surest 
method  ol  exlrrminating  this  dangerous,  desliuclive  pesl. 
"Rough  on  Rals"  gets  them  all  in  two  or  three  nights. 
Mi»  it  with  one  food  the  first  night;   change  the  kind  of 

next  night;  use  an  enliirly  different  food  the 
third  nighl.  No  more  rats  after  that.  Occasional  use  of 
"Rough  On  R.ils"    <vrp.<  them  away.     Druggists  and 

loirs  sell  "Rough  On  Rats".  Send  for  our 
booklet,  "F.nding  Rats  and  Mice".   Mailed  free  lo  you. 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist 


AFFAIRS  IN  MEXICO 

April  14. — The  long-smoldering  revolution 
in  Sonora  hursts  forth  when  a  force 
of  Federal  troops  estimated  a1  six 
hundred  is  routed  by  a  smaller  force 
of  Sonora  state  soldiers  near  Lfurte. 

A  report  from  Mexico  City  says  thai 
Lieut. -Col.  Alvaro  Obregon,  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  Mexico,  has  fled 
from  the  capital.  It  is  believed  lie  will 
tab  a  hand  in  directing  the  Sonora 
revolution. 

It  is  reported  thai  during  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours  3,600  recruit-  have  joined 
t  he  ranks  of  t  be  new  Sonora  army. 

April  15. — Military  forces  of  the  new 
"Republic  of  Sonora"  cross  the  state 
line  of  Sinaloa,  capture  two  towns,  and 
continue  toward  Culiacan,  the  capital 
<i(  the  neighboring  state,  thus  taking  the 
aggressive  in  the  state's  light  against 
the  Carranza  Government. 

Reports  to  military  headquarters  at 
Agua  Prieta  say  that  President  Car- 
ranza plans  to  send  thousands  of  troops 
against  Sonora  in  efforts  to  put  down 
the  uprising.  Leaders  of  the  Sonora 
movement  declare  that  this  plan  means 
a  new  revolution. 

According  to  official  announcements, 
Mexican  emigration  authorities  in 
Juarez  refuse  to  permit  Mexicans  except 
I  hose  having  homes  in  El  Paso  lo  leave 
Mexico  for  the  United  States.  It  is 
said  the  Mexican  Governmenl  con- 
templates conscription. 

April  10.— Franeiseo  Elias,  a  leader  in  the 
Sonora  revolt  against  Carranza,  says 
that  the  state  of  Sonora  will  appeal  to 
the  United  States  for  recognition  as  a 
belligerent. 

Mexico  asks  permission  from  the  United 
States  to  move  troops  through  Amer- 
ican territory  so  as  to  attack  the 
rebellious  state  of  Sonora  from  the 
north.  No  action  on  the  request  has 
yet  been  taken. 

April  17. — According  to  information  reach- 
ing Washington.  Genera]  Obregon  lias 
made  his  way  to  Cuernevaca,  capital 
of  the  state  of  Morelos,  where  the  entire 
Federal  garrison,  numbering  2,000  men, 
have  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Carranza  and  joined  Obregon. 
According  to  reports  from  Hermosillo, 
General  (ion/ales,  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  Mexico,  has  inaugurated 
a  movement  to  remove  President 
Carranza  and  put  in  his  place  a  Pro- 
visional President  who  would  guarantee 
fair  elections  in  July.  Leaders  saj  thai 
if  Carranza  were  removed  the  Sonora 
movement  would  cease  immediately. 

Central  Plores,  with  a  force  or  0.000 
Sonora  troops,  captures  (uliacan,  the 
Capital   of  Sinaloa   and  proceeds  to  Ma- 

atalin,  accompanied  bj  practically  thi 
entire  Federal  force  based  al  ('uliacan. 
w  Inch  d<  serted  I  b<  ( .arranza  standard. 
The    state     Department     refuses     per- 
mission to  the  Carranza  Government  to 
move'    troops    through     the    American 
border  territory    to  the  Mexican  stati 
of  Sonora. 

April  IN.  According  to  a  war-bulletin 
issued    i'>    the    Mexican   Government, 

a   revoll    is   announced    in    the   State   of 

Michoaoan,  engineered  bj  General 
Ftubio,  governor  of  the  state  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  Obregon. 

April    19.      The   Obregon   revolt    is  gaining 

strength,  according  to  reports  reach- 
ing Washington.  A  battle  which  will 
menace  i he  lives  of  American  citizens 
in  and  around  Mexico  Citj  is  regarded 
as  probable. 


April  20. — Confirmation  of  an  official 
nature  lias  been  obtained,  reports 
Washington,  of  the  secession  of  the 
Mexican  state  of  Guerrero,  with  8,000 
Federal  troops. 

AFFAIRS  IN  GERMANY 

April  14. — Berlin  newspapers  publish  sen- 
sational details  of  alleged  preparations 
for  another  revolution  along  the  Kapp 
lines.  They  say  the  mainspring  of 
the  conspiracy  is  in  Pomerania,  Easl 
Prussia,  and  Silesia,  where  the  landed 
proprietors  are  assisting  the  reactionary 
troop-. 

Information  from  Geneva  Bays  the 
Bavarian  separatist  move  isreporte.i  as 
progressing.  The  people  are  against 
the  Berlin  Government  and  demand 
independence  with  Allied  support. 

April  15. — The  German  Government  de- 
cides to  place  guards  about  the  go 
eminent  and  other  public  builuii 
because  of  rumors  of  a  new  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Soviet  Russia  to  declare  war  on  France, 
according  to  advices  from  Berlin  reach- 
ing Pari-. 

It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  the  Polish 
Governmenl  has  informed  the  Allied 
Supreme  Council  that  it  intend-  soon 
to  occupy  German  territory  should 
Germany  fail  to  carry  out  her  en| 
nit  nts  with  the  Poles. 

A  Paris  report  says  that  the  Allies  reach 
an  accord  concerning  the  execution  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  thus  removing 
one  of  the  causes  of  friction  between 
France  and  Great  Britain.  The  agree- 
ment aims  particularly  at  obtaining 
from  Berlin  strict  execution  of  the  dis- 
armament clauses  of  the  Treaty.  If 
Germany  refuses  it  is  proposed  to  cut 
off  her  food  supplic  s. 

April  18.- — According  to  dispatches  from 
Berlin  lo  Zurich  the  German  Govern- 
ment   has  ordered   the   Reichswehr  to 

evacuate  the  neutral  zone  in  the   Ruhr 
region  by  April  24. 

April  20.—  Russia  and  Germany  sign  a 
treaty  in  Berlin  for  the  exchange  of 
war- prisoners,  of  whom  200,000  are 
still  in  Germany.  The  treaty  is  prac- 
tically the  same,  reports  Berlin,  as  that 
signed  bj  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

OTHER   FOREIGN  NEWS 

April  1-4.  -Reports  from  Dublin  state  that 
the  eighty-nine  hunger-striking  Sinn- 
Fein  prisoners  have  been  released,  ap- 
parently unconditionally,  from  Mount- 
jo\  Prison,  and  a-  a  resull  the  general 
strike  i-  considered  off. 

A  Stockholm  report  says  the  Pan- 
Russian  Communist  Congress  al  Mos- 
cow   has  decided    to  aboli-h    the  Soviel 

system  in  the  management  of  industrial 

concern-   and    to    replace    it    by    "fully 
competent  managers." 

It  i-  reported  to  Washington  thai  an 
armistice  between  the  unionists  in 
Guatemala  and  the  force-  of  Presidenl 
Cabrera  ha-  been  signed  and  the  pro- 
posal made  that  Cabrera  leave  the 
count r\  . 

Tokyo  dispatches  >a\   that  the  Japanese 
casualties     in     the     fighting    hetw. 
Russian  and  Japanese  forces  on  April  ."> 
at     Khabarovsk     totaled     eighty-four 

killed,    while    the    Russians    lost     phi 
killed  and   1  ..">(H)  prisom  1-. 

April  lo. — The  head  of  the  revolutionary 
regime  in  Khabarc\  sk  issues  a  statemenl 
in  which  all  Allied  nations  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  "tragic  result-  "  i<i  the 
Japanese  attack  which  ousted  the  \U>^- 
sian  revolutionary  Government  from 
control  in  that  city. 

The  members  of  the  British  Miners' 
Federation    by    a    majority    of    65,135 
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up  to  $300;  Period 
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For  a  Lifetime  of  Musical  Happiness 


What  wedding  gift  could  be  more 
appropriate?  With  tlVe  many 
Columbia  models  it  is  so  easy  to  find 
exactly  the  right  instrument  tor  the 
new  home. 

Cabinets  of  exquisite  beauty.  Pure, 
unmufrled  richness  of  tone.  And  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  new  Grafo- 
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"DOBT.  BURNS  is  "good 
■*-  ^-  news"  all  the  way  through, 
from  his  full  Havana  filler  to 
his  imported  Sumatra  wrapper. 

He's  still  being  made  accord' 
ing  to  the  "good  faith"  formula 
which  means  so  much  to 
modern  smokers.     Here  it  is: 

Robt.  Burns'  Havana  filler 
gives  him  fine  flavor.  Special 
curing  gives  that  Havana  rare 
mildness.    His  neutral  Sumatra 
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wrapper  helps  that  mildness. 

The  better  class  of  dealers 
gladly  testify  to  Robt.  Burns' 
high  standing  in  their  several 
communities.  They'll  tell  you 
i from  their  own  experiences) 
how  unwise  it  is  to  offer  "just 
as-goods"  to  men  who  have  an 
understanding  with  this  modern 
full'Havana-filled  cigar. 

DEPENDABLE  CIGARS 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


ROBT.  BURNS 
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2  for  25c 
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is  normal,  the 
been  called  i. IV 
hunger-::  i  ri  I  er 

to    have    been 
a  Soviet   char- 


decide  to  accept  the  Government's 
offer  of  a  20  per  cent,  increase  on  gross 
earnings,  thus  obviating  the  danger 
of  a  strike. 
Military  forces  carry  out  many  raids  in 
Dublin  and  arrest  about  a  hundred 
persons.  Aside  from  the  activity  of 
the  military,  Dublin 
general  strike  having 
after  the  release  of  t  he 

A  republic  is  reported 
formed  in  Anatolia  of 
actor  with  Arif  Bey,  former  President 
of  the  Chamber  at  Constantinople,  as 
chief  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Vpril  16. — Bolshevik  uprisings  in  northern 

Italy,  blocking  railroad  traffic  and 
combated  by  the  Wotne  Govemmenl 
with  troops, are  reported  to  Paris.  The 
dispatch  said  the  peasants  in  the  Ruvo 
region  had  seized  more  than  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  planned  to  dis- 
tribute it  communistically. 
The  Zionist  organization  in  London  an- 
nounces that  it  is  reliably  informed 
from  Palestine  that  the  Arabs  dad 
demanded  the  suppression  of  the 
Zionist  Commission  in  Palestine  within 
five  days. 

Vpril  17. — -Presidents  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala, 
capitulates  to  the  revolutionary  forces 
of  Carlos  Herrera  at  La  Palma.  The 
President  agreed  to  surrender,  the 
revolutionists  guaranteeing  his  personal 
safety  and  retention  of  all  the  property 
legally  obtained  by  him. 

A  report  from  Cork  says  that  a  jury  in 
the  inquest  into  the  death  of  Mayor 
MacCurtain,  of  that  city,  assassinated 
last  month,  brought  charges  of  wilful 
murder  against  Premier  Lloyd  George. 

Vpril  19. — Gabriele  d'Annunzio  forms  an 
Anti-League  of  Nations,  consisting  of 
minority  elements  in  all  countries  of 
opprest  peoples,  which  will  he  called 
the  League  of  Fiume. 

The  first  business  of  the  Allied  Supreme 
( 'ouncil  at  their  conference  at  San  Remo 
was  a  reply  to  President  Wilson's  note 
on  the  Turkish  settlement.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  tentative  refusal  to  heed 
Mr.  Wilson's  suggestions,  the  principle 
of  which  proposed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turk  from  Europe. 

Bandits  attack  a  train  on  which  Queen 
Victoria  is  traveling  from  Madrid  to 
Seville. 

VpTlI  20. — The  Allied  Conference,  says  a 
report  from  San  Remo,  is  divided 
on  a  policy  toward  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  Germany. 

Bolshevik  representatives  in  Copenhagen 
have  failed  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  representatives  of  the  Allies. 
according  to  a  report  from  the  Danish 
capital,  because  of  "Soviet  Russia's 
negative  attitude  toward  the  financial 
obligations  contracted  under  the  C/.ar- 
ist  administration." 

RAILWAY  STRIKE 

April  14. — Three  of  the  hiy  railroad 
Brotherhoods,  the  trainmen,  engineers, 
and  firemen  and  enginemen,  refuse  to 
take  part,  in  any  conference  with 
governmental  or  railroad  officials  at 
which  representatives  of  the  newlj 
formed     yardmen's     associations     are 

present,   on    the  ground    thai    1 1  u  >    will 

not  recognize  the  existence  of  these 
organizations. 

Attorney-General    Palmer  makes   public 

documents  showing  the  desire  of  the 
International  Communist  part.v  to 
work  through  the  "outlaw  "  railroad 
strike    for    the    purpose    of    forming    a 
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WHICH  WAY  WILL 
YOU  CHOOSE? 

""HERE  are  two  ways  of  traveling. 
A  One  is  to  start  blindly  out  into 
the  world  knowing  only  in  a  vague 
way  where  one  is  going,  ignorant  of 
where  and  how  to  find  the  things  worth 
the  seeking.  It  is  a  long  and  tedious 
path  that  one  enters  under  those  con- 
ditions, and  necessarily  a  slow,  unsatis- 
factory and  expensive  one. 

The  other  way  is  the  Cook  way  first 
enjoying  in  anticipation  every  portion 
of  a  tour  that  is  planned  in  advance  as 
an  architect  plans  a  building.  Then  the 
traveller  starts  out  upon  a  path  every 
step  of  which  is  made  comfortable  and 
enjoyable — avoiding  the  uninteresting 
but  leading  to  all  that  is  worth  seeing 
and  knowing. 

There  is  no  charge  for  estimates.  Write  us  of  your  tentative  plans. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Montreal  Toronto 
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Countless  people  boast  that  record  now. 

Yeare  ago  they  started  using  Blue-jay. 
Never  since  has  a  corn  pained  twice.  And 
never  has  a  corn  stayed  a  week. 

You  can  quickly  prove  that  corns  are 
needless.     Millions  have  already  done  it. 

Think  what  it  means. 

No  more  paring,  no  more  pain,  no  more 
unsightly  pads.  Dainty  shoes  without 
unhappy  hours. 

Apply  a  touch  of  liquid  Blue-jay  or  a  Blue- 
jay  plaster. 


The  corn  pain  will  end.  And  soon  the 
whole  corn  will  loosen  and  come  out. 

The  action  ia  gentle  but  aure.  Blue-jay 
ia  the  scientific  method,  created  by  this 
world-famed  laboratory. 

It  ia  not  like  the  methods  which  are  harsh 
and  crude. 

Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn.  Buy  it  tonight 
(mm  your  druggist.  Live  the  rest  of  your 
lite  without  corns. 
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e-jay 

Plaster    or    Liquid 
The      Scientific     Corn       Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK  Chicago      New  York     Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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workmen's  Soviet  in  the  United  States, 
similar  to  that  in  Russia. 

The  Communist  party  sends  out  an  appeal 
to  the  outlaw  strikers  urging  them  to 
stand  fast  and  promising  them  sup- 
port. Tin'  appeal  suggests  that  the 
.strike  "is  a  part  of  the  great  class 
struggle  of  the  workers  against  the 
capitalists." 

.lames  )>  Holland,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  charges 
that  the  outlaw  railroad  strike  is 
caused  by  Bolsheviki  and  anarchists 
"boring  from  within"  and  that  re- 
sponsible labor-leaders  or  union  men 
have  no  part  in  the  walkout. 

All  reports  coming  to  Chicago  indicate 
that  the  railroad  strike  is  subsiding, 
and  that  there  is  a  gradual  resumption 
of  business  throughout  the  Central 
West.     ' 

April  1.5. — Twenty-four  leaders  in  the 
insurgent  strike  of  railroad  switchmen 
are  placed  under  arrest  in  Chicago 
charged  with  violating  the  Lever  Food 
Act.  Government  agents  said  two 
hundred  other  warrants  will  be  issued 
later. 

Managers  of  the  railroads  operating  in 
New  York  issue  an  ultimatum  giving 
the  railroad  Brotherhood  heads  until 
noon  April  18  to  get  such  of  the  outlaws 
as  are  acceptable  to  the  railroads  hack 
to  work. 

April  16. — All  striking  employees  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Reading,  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads  in  the 
Philadelphia  district  are  ordered  to 
resume  work  at  once  following  a  con- 
ference between  the  P<  nnsylvania  State 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  officials  of  the 
railroads. 

The  details  of  the  origin  and  causes  of 
the  railroad  walkouts,  particularly  in 
New  Jersey,  will  be  investigated  by  l he 
Federal  grand  jury  at  Newark.  Sub- 
pi  nas  have  been  issued  to  forty  of  the 
strike-leaders. 

April  17.  It  is  announced  that  50 percent, 
of  the  strikers  in  and  around  New  York 
have  returned  to  work  at  the  end  of  the 
lirst  twenty-four  hours  following  the 
issuance  of  the  railroads'  ultimatum. 

Tt  is  reported  from  Chicago  that  the 
railroad-strike  situation  throughout  tho 
country  is  improving  rapidly. 

April  18.  With  the  expiration  of  the 
railroads'  ultimatum  the  Company  man- 
agers announce  thai  by  far  the  greater 
percentage  of  the  strikers  have  re- 
ported for  duty  and  the  strike  in  and 
around  New  York  is  considered  a  thing 
of  the  past  at  least  so  far  as  passenger 
service  is  concerned. 

April  10.  -The  Federal  Railroad  Labor 
Hoard  refuses  Hath  to  "receive,  enter- 
lain,  or  consider"  complaints  from 
striking  railroad  employees.  It  an- 
nounced it  would  only  hear  those  who 
were  adopting  every  reasonable1  means 
of  avoiding  interruption  of  traffic. 

April  20.  -Applications  of  unauthorized 
strikers  for  hearings  on  their  demand 
for  a  living  wage  are  denied  by  tho 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  reports 
Washington. 

OTHER   DOMESTIC  EVENTS 

April  14.  -President  Wilson  presides  over 
the  lirst  Cabinet  meeting  held  at  his 
call  since  September  2,   1010. 

Ludwig  C  \  K.  Martens,  self-styled 
Ambassador  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government    i<>  the  United  states,  is 

found  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
<  ommittee  to  be  an  alien  enemy.     An 
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KOHLER 

PRODUCTS    OF  4N    IDEAL 

Throughout  the  forty-seven  years  of  our 
experience  in  making  enameled  plumb- 
ing ware  we  have  steadfastly  adhered  to 
the  ideal  which  inspired  the  founding  of 
this  business:  to  make  our  products 
meritthetrustandconfidenceof  the  public. 

This  ideal  has  been  absorbed  by  our  or- 
ganization in  what  we  believe  to  be  an 
unusual  degree,  and,  combined  with  their 
skill,  with  scientific  processes  and  modern 
machinery,  results  in  products  worthy 
the  wide  acceptance  accorded  them. 

Whether  bathtub,  lavatory  or  kitchen 
sink,  each  piece  of  Kohler  enameled 
plumbing  ware  is  an  expression  of  beauty, 
utility  and  durability.  The  armor  of  gli 
tening,  snow-white  enamel  insures  and 
reinforces  the  preservation  of  these 
qualities. 

And  the  generous  recognition  bestowed 
on  Kohler  ware  serves  only  to  increase  our 
fidelity  to  this  ideal  to  the  end  that  our 
products  shall  be  increasingly  worthy  of 
the  public's  regard  and  merit  the  mark 
"Kohler,  "w  hicn  appears  inconspicuously 
but  as  an  everlasting  guarantee  of  excel- 
lence, on  each  fixture. 

KOHLER  ofKOHLER 
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Popular  collar  styles  of  300  years  ago  as 
painted  by  Rembrandt — The  Master  Craftsman, 

Men    of    Today 

who  require  value-apparel  of  accepted 
design  that  is  comfortable,  are  more 
and  more  demanding 
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SOFT  COLLARS  N 

Made  hy  Trov\   Master  Craftsmen 
in   all   the   leading   Shapes   and    Sizes       Both    the 
Starched  and  SOFT  SUM  \\  ELL  models  arc  made 
1>>   the  -ainc  skilled  operators. 
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or  No.  2  showing  Soft  Collars. 

Please  give  your  driller's  name 
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action  against  him  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  demanded. 

The  number  of  officers  authorized  by  the 
Army  Reorganization  Bill  is  reduced 
in  the  Senate  from  18,000  to  16.993. 

Roger  C.  Sullivan,  Democratic  leader  of 
Cook  County  and  prominent  in  State 
and  national  politics  for  thirty  years, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  aged 
fifty-nine. 

Dr.  James  Roland  Angell,  formerlj  Dean 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  a 
sciential  of  international  reputation,  is 
elected  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 

Senator  McCumber  (Republican,  of  North 
Dakota  i  introduces  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  to  restore  to  their  prewar 
status  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany. 
April  15. — Representative  Boch  (Republi- 
can, of  Kansas)  introduces  a  resolution 
in  1  he  House  calling  for  investigation  of 
the  charges  against  Lewis  F.  I'o<t.  As- 
sistant Secretory  of  Labor,  for  alleged 
failure  to  deport  radicals  rounded  up  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  reso- 
lution contains  instructions  to  have 
impeachment  proceedings  brought  il'ithe 
charges  are  substantiated. 

An  army  of  175,000  men  and  16.000 
officers  during  the  year  beginning  next 
July  is  approved  by  the  House  in 
considering  the  military  appropriation 
bill. 

April  19. — At  least  twenty  persons  arc 
known  to  have  been  killed  and  many 
more  injured  in  two  tornadoes  sweeping 
through  four  counties  in  northeastern 
Arkansas,  according  to  Little  Rock 
dispatches. 

sir  Auckland  Oeddes.  recently  appointed 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States     to     succeed     Visoounl     Grey, 

arrives  in  New  York  from  Southampton. 
Republican   leaders    tentatively   agree   to 
present   a   soldier-relief    measure  to  the 
House  about  May  1. 

The    House    Appropriations    Committee 

estimates  the  total  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment  growing  out  of  Federal  control  "I 
the  railroads  at  about  SI  .M7.).(XX).(XX). 
This  includes  the  S225.000.000  esti- 
•  mated  as  guaranties  to  the  roads 
under   the   terms  of   the   transportation 

act. ■ 

BRINGING  BACK  SUNKEN  TREA- 
SURE  Untold  millions  in  gold  and  silver 
and  other  precious  commodities  have  bei  n 

sunk   during    the    war    h\    submarines    and 

otherwise.  Naturally,  men  at  once  set 
their  brains  to  work  to  try  to  recover  some 
of  this  treasure,  particularly  in  those 
waters  where  sunken  ships  are  strewn  the 
thickest.  Bradstreet'a  reports  thai  sunken 
treasure  worth  5200,000,000  has  now 
been  raised  around  the  British  Isles.  It 
continues: 

The  Restorer  and  the  Reliant,  two  salving 
vessels  thai  wen-  bought  by  a  British  con- 
cern from  the  American  Navy,  have  a  new 
device,  an  oxyacetylene  dame,  which  is 
worked  under  water  for  cutting  holes  in  the 
sides  of  submerged  \  essels. 

Bach  ship  has  twenty-live  electric  pumps 
capable  of  pumping  one  million  gallons  of 
water    an    hour,    and    carries    two    divers, 

search-lights,  line-throwing  guns,  electric 
welding  plants,  rock  drills,  and  other  ac- 
cessories. Each  diver  is  equipped  with  a 
telephone. 
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Novo  Type  N 
Diaphragm 

Pumping  Outfit 


Novo  Engines,  l}i  to  15 
H.P.  Outfits  for  Pumping. 
Hoisting,  Air  Compress- 
ing, Sawing.  Furnished  to 
operate  on  gasoline,  kero- 
sene, natural  or  artificial 
ga». 


As  Mahomet  went 

to  the  Mountain— 

So  Novo  Outfits  go  wherever  there  is 
work  for  them  to  do.  Novo  Portability 
means  almost  as  much,  to  many  power- 
users,  as  Novo  Reliability. 

NOVO    ENGINE    C°- 
Clarence  E  Bement.  Vlce-Prea.L  Gen  M$t 


409  Porter   Street 


Linking,    Mich. 


New   York  Office:         1617   Wool  worth   Kuild.nr 
Chicago  Office:  &00    Old    Colony    Building 

London    Concrete    Machinery    Co-    London,    Ontario.    Canadian    Dulnb. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Campaign  Nolo.     Wei    planks  are  slip- 
in  r         material       for      platforms.  —   The 

I mli  /,<  ndt  ni 


More  for  the  Money. — "  It  costs  twice 
as  much  to  live  as  it  did  fifty  years  ago." 

"  Well,  I'd  rather  be  paying  double  now 
than  have  paid  half  then." — Life. 


The  Greater  Need. — Some  day  the 
Gideons,  who  see  to  it  that  there's  a  Bible 
in  each  hoi  el  guest-room,  are  going  to  fix 

it    SO   that    the  man  who  makes  the   hotel 
rates   'Mas  one,   too.-     J),  troll    Tunis. 


Too  Late.— ",Why,  as  a  locksmith  you 
earn  more  in  a  month  than  I  do  as  a 
university  professor." 

"'  Well,  you  missed  your  chance  when 
you  were  young !  "-   Die  MuskeU     I  iei 


In  Round  Numbers. — Motorist  ar- 
rested for  speeding) — "A  tine  morning, 
isn't  it,  Judge?  " 

Judge  "11  is.  Ten  dollars,  to  be 
exact." — The  Home  Sector. 


Emergency  Rations. — Laoy  ok  the 
lloriSE — "You  say  you  haven't  had  any- 
thing to  eat   to-day?  " 

Tramp — "Lady,  the  only  thing  I've 
swallered  to-day  is  an  insult." — Pearson's 
II 'i  i  kly  ( London). 


Disillusioning  Drought. — "  Prohibition," 
said  Uncle  Kill  Bottletop,  "has  brought 
disappointment  to  a  number  of  wives  who 
had  nursed  the  idea  that  their  husbands' 
unreasonableness  was  entirely  due  to 
lieker."     Washington  Star. 


Ready  Recruit.  Recruit  "Shall  I 
mark  time  w  ith  my  feet,  sir?  " 

Ln.i  ctenant  (sarcastically) — "  Mj  dear 
fellow,  did  you  ever  hear  of  marking  time 
w  ith  your  hand-'.' 

Recruit     "Yes,   sir;    clocks  do  it." — 

The   Christian    A'<  gisti  r. 


Sen's  Pulchritude.— Father-  "Well. 
now  that  you've  seen  m\  son.  which  side 
of  tin   house  do  you  think  he  resembli 

I'm:  \n  "II 'm;  of  course,  his  full 
beaut  \    is  not   yet   developed,  but   surelj 

you   do   not    suggest    that    he   looks  like   the 

side  of  a  house!"    •London   Tit-Bits. 


Such  Is  Fame.  "  It  might  interest  the 
i  med  bin  i;\ki  Digest  to  know  that 
Mr.  Stephen  Vincent  Benel  and  Mr. 
William  Ross  Benel  are  not  the  same  per- 
son," says  K.  P.  A.  in  Tht  Tribune.  I- 
tlii-  William  Ross  Benel  any  relation  of 
William  Rose  Benet,  the  poet,  otherwise 
Old  Bill  Benel  of  the  Ne*  York  Evening 
Posit  !>■•  Marquis,  m  tin  A<  •••  York  Eve- 
ning Sun. 


Experienced.  Sweeping  his  long  hair 
back  with  an  impressive  Lr<suire.  the 
visitor  faced  the  proprietor  of  the  film 
studio,  according  to  a  current  story.  "  I 
would  like  to  secure  a  place  in  your  ram  ing- 
pioture  oompanj ,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  an  actor? "  asked  the  film  man. 

"  Yes." 

Had    any    experience    acting    without 
audiences?  " 

A  dicker  of  sadness  shone  in  the  visitor's 
eyes  as  lie  replied,  "Acting  without, 
audiences  is  what  brought  me  here." — 
Tin  Christian  Register. 


The     Worm    Turns. — English    paper — 
"  Wanted,  loud  second-hand  gramophone 
for  reprisals." — Macon  Telegraph. 
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Classified. — "  What    kind    of    golf    does 
Grabber  play?  " 

"  Worst  1  ever  listened  to." — Life. 


Prepared     for     a     Long     Separation. 

Mrs.  Gawleh — "  I  expect  your  baby  will 
be  much  larger  when  1  see  her  again." 

Mas.     Sharp — "  1     hope    so." — Macon 
Telegraph. 


Yo-Heave-Oh  ! — "  Where  did  you  get 
these  cigars?  " 

"  A  friend  of  mine  sent  them  up  from 
Cuba." 

"  Your  friend  certainly  knows  the  ropes 
lown  there." — The  Siren. 


Trouble  Ahead.— Clerk — "  We  ean'1 
pay  you  the  twenty-five  dollars  on  1 1 1  i  — - 
money-order  until  you  arc  identified." 

Man—"  That's  tough.  There's  only 
me  man  in  town  who  can  identify  me,  and 
I  owe  him  twenty." — Boston  Transcript. 


Thoughtful     Child.      "  Have     you     said 
pour  prayers?  "  asked  Willie's  mother. 

"  Of  course  !  "  replied  the  eliild. 

"  And  did  you  ask  to  be  made  a  better 
it  tie  hoy?  " 

'  Yes,  and   I  put  in  a  word  for  you  and 
lather,    too." — London    Til-Hits. 


An     Unqualified     Indorsement. —  "Are 

>Tou  in  favor  of  votes  for  women?  " 

"  Why  ask  such  a  question  at  this  late 
lay?  "   inquired    Senator   Sorghum   in   re- 
urn.     "  How    can    a    statesman    hope    to 
jet   'em  if  he  isn't   in   favor  of   'em?  " 
Washington  Star. 


Consolation. — From  the  Agony  column: 
'  Young  man,  recently  rejected,  desires 
ipartments  adjoining  those  of  young 
•ouple  possest  of  a  baby  that  cries  all  niglit . 
causing  father  to  promenade  in  pajamas; 
cood,  loud  swearer  preferred."  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


Traps  and  Trappers.  -Tourist  "M\ 
jjood  friend,  do  you  earn  your  living  by 
simply  trapping  and  skinning  animals?  " 

Trapper — "Yep!  It  runs  in  the 
amily.  I  got  a  brother  in  Philadelphia 
n  the  same  business." 

Tourist—"  In  Philadelphia?" 

Trapper — "  Yes  !  He  owns  one  o' 
i  hem  apartment  -  houses."— Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 


Power  of  Suggestion. — The  critic  seemed 
struck  with  the  picture.  "  This  snow- 
storm painting  is  very  fine,  indeed,"  he 
said  to  the  artist.  "  It  almost  makes  me 
'eel  cold  to  look  at  it." 

"Yes,  it  must  be  realistic,"  admitted 
the  other.  "  A  fellow  got  into  my  studio 
one  day  in  my  absence,  looked  at  the 
picture,  and  unconsciously  put  my  fur 
Overcoat  on  before  he  went  out." — Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Gritty  Girl. — Jenkins  and  his  best  girl 
were  motoring  a  considerable  distance  to 
see  one  of  the  last-round  Cup-ties,  and 
the  margin  of  time  was  very  short. 

With  about  twelve  miles  to  go.  he  bade 
defiance  to  all  police  traps  and.  turning  to 
the  girl  of  his  heart,  exclaimed:  "  We're 
going  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Are  you 
brave,  dear?  " 

The  girl,  as  she  swallowed  a  quantity  of 
dust,  replied  with  emotion:  "  S'es.  clear; 
I'm  full  of  grit  !  "—London  Tit-Bits. 
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^(bw  do  you  heat 
"water  on  washrddy? 


SOME  women  still  use  the  old  method  of  heat- 
ing water  on  the  gas  range,  dripping  it  from 
stove  to  tubs.  Most  of  their  day  is  spent  in 
heating  and  handling  water. 

Their  more  fortunate  neighbor,  with  . 
burg  Automatic  (ias  Water  Heater  in  the  cellar, 
does  her  wash  in  half  the  time,   with   half  the 
worry  and  work,  and  at  half  the  I  \pense. 

Nothing  cheers  up  washday  like  the  Pittsl 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater.    Vou  can  begin 
early  and  get  through  early.  A  turn  of  the  faucet 
and  it  delivers  fresh,   rusl-fn-e   hot    water — U 
much  as  you  want  and  right  where  you  want  it. 

And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  the  Pittsburg  Autonu 
Gas  Water  Heater  doesn't  profited  r.   It  chat 

only  ONE  CENT/br  ten  gallons  of  tins  hot  w 
convenience,    For  your  own  or  baby's  bath,  foj 
washing  a  big  day's  dishes,  for  the  sick  r, 
day  or  night  this  hot  water  boon  is  yours  at 
only  ONE  CENT  for  every  ten  gaUoi 

This  is  only  possible  because  the  gas  d  i  I 
forever  being  watched.     N  A  I  penny  goei 
but  yon  get  its  equivalent  in  hot  wat 

We  have  m  angetnentaaotl  i 

be  deprived  of  hot  water  con 
Your  gas  company  or  plumber  i         -tall  a  F. 
burg  Automatic  Gaa  W»t<  r  lb  iter  in  si 
and  you  may  p  in  ten  easy  m< 

meats.     Write  u> 

A-  '  '• 

PITTSBURG    WATER    HEATER    CO., 

PITTSBURGH.   1 
OfRcM  *".\  Pi»r»l»y  Room*  in  P'>i»cir»  • 

Pittsfbur^ 

Automatic  Gas  Water  lleaCers 
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Buddie 


// 


THE  HOME  DESK  FOR  LEISURE  AND  WORKING  HOURS 


111  "BUDDIE"  DESK  is  more  than  a 
Sturdy,  attractive,  compart,  convenient 
piece  of  home  furniture.  It's  a  real  com- 
panion and  friend  to  any  man  or  woman  who 
reads,  writes  or  studies  at  home.  You  can  work 
with  "Buddie"  for  hours  without  eve  strain  or 
hack  strain  because  ''Buddie"  is  designed  to 
help  you  sit  in  the  easiest,  most  comfortable  and 
correct  position,  and  because  "Buddie"  can  he 
moved  anywhere  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  chair, 
yoi  an  always  have  just  the  riyht  light  on  your 
work.  Therefore,  "Buddie"  guards  against 
eye  strain  and  insures  correct  posture. 

The  desk  top  is  adjustable  for  height,  also  tilts 

from  level   to  a  4  5   degree  angle,  so  when  you  write, 

read  or  draw  "Buddie's"  top  not  only  can  be   tilted   to 

the  right  angle,  but  also  moves  in  closer  or  pushes  fur- 

iway   to   accommodate    you.      Your   envelopes,   paper, 

reference  books,  everything,  arc  right  at  hand  in  the  big 

drawer  under  the  seat.      Furthermore,  "Buddie"   can  be  used 

at  odd  times  for  Telephone  or  Typewriter  desk. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  Free  Catalog  and 
Find  Out  How  and  Why  "Buddie"  Can  Help  You 

It  you  have  children,  remember  there's  a  "  Buddie"  to  fit  every  child 

from  three  years  up.     "Buddie"  gives  ihem  a  place  of  their  very  own 

in   die  Family  cm  le.     Enables  them  to  play  games  or  study  without 

straining  their  eves  or  hurting  their  bicks.     Authorities  on 

child  welfare  recommend  the  u-e  of  "Buddie"'  in  the  homes 

as  correct  posture  is  of  such  vital  importance. 

1 1  you  want  a  "Buddie-'  for  a  child,  tell  us  the  at;e  and 
height  when  you  write  tor  the  booklet. 

Moulthrop  "Buddie"  Desk  Co. 

131  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Especially  adaptable  for  I.C.S..  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  other  home  study  courses. 
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WHEN      EICVCN       YCAR3     OF     AOE 
"THE    BOY    WHO     PEGGED     SHOES"    ^ 
FREQUENTLY  HAD         TO         V 

LEATHER      AND     OTHER      MATERIALS 


FROM  TOWN  IN 
A  DISTANCE  OF 
W O     MILES 


A       BARROW, 
ABOUT 


m 

W.L.DOUGLAS  NAME  AND  THE 
f  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  PLAINLY 
STAMPEOONTHESOLESOF  EVERY 
MROFSHOESBEFORETHEYLEAVE 
IEFACTORY.  THIS  PROTECTS  THE 
WEARER  AQAiNSTHIGH  PRICES 
AND  UNREASONABLE 
P  ROFITS 


tCOAN 

MUMCTUniNO 


JULY  6 
I* -A 


WL 


BOYS' 
SHOES 
$4.50 
$5  00 
$5  50 


"THE  SHOe\thAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  " 
$?r  OO        $3.00   ^ /Sg.oO  &  Stf)  ™    SHOES 

W.  L  Douglas  shoes  arc  sold  in  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  from  factory  to  the  wearer. 
All  middlemen's  profits  are  eliminated.  W.  L.  Douglas  $9-00  and  $10.00  sh^es  arc 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  W.  L  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  comfort  and 
service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

O  tamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  rPhe  quality  of  W.  L.  Douplas  product  is 
^     as  a  protection  against  high  prices  and  ■*■    guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  expe- 

unrcasonablc  profits  is  only  otic  example 
of  the  constant  endeavor  of  W.  L.  Doug- 
las   to     protect     his     customers.       W.     L. 


Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  bis  pledge  that 
they  are  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  style  possible  to  produce  at 
the  price.  Into  every  pr.ir  go  the  results 
of  sixty-seven  years  experience  in  making 
shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
W.  L.  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  peg- 
ging shoes. 


rience  in  making  line  shoes.  The  smart  styles 
arc  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  They  arc  made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make 
the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money 
buy.  The  retail  prices  arc  the  snme  every- 
where. They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York. 


W.I...  I  >  on  ul  it*  «hoe»!«i-r  for  mill  <•  liynvrr  OOOOstlOe  dealers  lx»i,l<«  mir  <>«  I)  >li>rr«, 

If  your  loco]  dealer  canuol  supply  you,  lake  in  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  luctury.    si-h.i  Iter  i>ookl<-t  telling  how  to  order  ■hoM  >>y  mall,  postage  free, 

CAUTION'. — Insist  upon  having  W.L.Doujr-     J,/   f\/  /}  President 

las  shoes.     Tho  name  and   i  ly  14 /f     §  A  V      W.L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

stumped  on  tho  ante.     It  it  has;  b<  en  rhanited  f  i^^Jjfj  if~  L-CXtA^XA         161  Spart  Street. 
mutilated.  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD.  «^— '       a-t-jr-— w       BROCt 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
be  taken  o)  anonymous  communications. 


"A.     If."     Ingram,     Wis.— "  Kindly    tell    me 
her  we  should  say,  'Two  times  two  art  four, 
or  '  Two  times  two  is  tone.' " 

\\  in  tlicr    we    should   say,    "Two    times    two    ore 

four"  or  "Two  times  two  is  four,"  "Seven  and 
five  an  or  is)  twelve,"  depends  upon  whether 
the  numbers  are  regarded  as  made  up  of  so  many 
factors,  or  simply  as  an  aggregate.  The  verb 
should  agree  with  its  subject  in  number  and 
when  plural  nouns  arc  used  a  verb  in  tin-  plural 
Should   !»'  used   also. 

"\v.  G,  <'.,"  Washington,  D.  (".—"Can  you 
tell  me  where  1  will  And  the  expression,  'Eat, 
drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  ye  die'?' 

See  Isaiah,  chapter  22,  verse  13:    "Let  us  eat 

and    drink;     for   to-morrow   we   shall  die."       I    ('.•- 

rinthians,  chapter  15,  verse  32,  where  the  word 
"  shall  "  is  omit  ted. 

"\v.  W.  R.."  Omaha.  Neb.— "Please  tell  me  if 
'  Make  dinner'  is  good  English.     I  am  contending 

that    it    is    colloquial,    while    a    friend    Insists    it    is 

corn  ri 

"Prepare  dinner  "is  the  common  and  accepted 
usage,  not  "  Make  dinner." 

"W.  s.  s.,"  Omaha,  Neb.—  "('an  you  give  trie 
the  origin  of  the  word  Creole?" 

The   word   creole   Is  derived   from   the   French 
through  the  Spanish  criollo,  diminutive  of 
criado,  servant,  through  trior,  bring  up,  through 
the  Lai  in  creo,  create. 

"A.  S.  B.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. —  "Please  tell 
me  when  it  is  proper  form  to  use  the  word  woman 

and   w  hen   to  use  lady." 

"Why  not  consult  your  dictionary?     The  use  of 
the    word    lady   as    "a   mere   distinction    of   sex    Id 
sheer  vulgarism."     Never  say,  "A  man  and  l.js 
but  "a  man  and  his  or  preferably, 

l>\  name.  "Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  Smith."  Where 
woman,  as  indicative  <>f  sex  i-  intended,  saj 
woman  not  lady  or  female.  A  female  i-.  equally 
female,  whether  person  or  beast.  In  the  United 
States  woman"  is  preferable,  in  England  Tad.i  " 
i»  used  chieflj   when  the  term  is  not  preceded  bya 

qualifying   adjective.      The   word    woo, an    best   c\- 

presscs  the  relal  Ion  of  the  female  se\  to  the  human 
i.ii  i 

v.  as  the  feminine  of  lord,  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  Max  Moller.  "  She  Who  looks  after  the  loaf." 
the  mistress,  has  aiwaj s  been  a  title  of  superiorttj , 
all  ladies  being  women,  but  not  all  women  being 
ladic-  in  England  it  is  a  title  of  rank.  The  use 
of  lady  tor  woman,  bj  those  whowronglj  suppose 
that  the  latter  term  is  derogatory,  is  often  ludi- 
crous, as  in  such  expressions  as  saleslady,  a  form 
as  objectionable  as  salcsgcnlleman  would  be.  Even 
in  the  drawing-room  usage  of  the  English  aristoc- 

where  the  word  lady,  in  Its  use  as  a  title, 
implies  high  rank  or  birth,  woman  is  always  pre- 
ferred when  distinguishing  sex. 

"II.  E.  V .."  Philadelphia.  Pa.  -"  Kindlj  advise 
mo  the  plural  of  the  word  Shovelful,  and  the  rule 
for  t  he  same." 

Nouns  having  the  suffix  -ful  form  the    plural 

terminal  s;    as,  cupfuls,  paii/uta,  and  denote 

up  or  oru   pail.     The  forms  cupsful,  etc..  are 

erroneous,  not   being  in  accord  with  the  rule  for 

the  formation  of  plurals.  Cups  full  is  the  correct 
form  when  more  than  one  cup.  each  being  full,  is 
meant.  Both  short  Inils  and  sborels  full  are  cor- 
rect, depending  upon  the  thought  in  mind. 


Please  «i\ e  me  some 
meaning  and  origin 


"A,  ll  ."  Casper,  Wyo 
Information  concerning  the 

Of  the  name  HcminOWC 

The  name  Hemingway  is  of  Anglo-Scandinavian 
origin,  meaning  "dweller  at  Eeming's  way,"  from 
Uemina,  plus  Old  English  weg,  meaning  road. 
Iteming  Is  derived  from  hem-,  covering,  dress,  plus 
the  sutll\  -ing.  The  name  is  common  in  England, 
and  ma\  be  met  in  Hemingbrough,  a  village  on  the 
Ouse  in  Yorkshire;  Hemingby,  a  village  in  Lin- 
colnshire lit  ming)  ••  d,  a  \  Ulage  in  North  Hunting- 
donshire; Uemingstt  ,. .  In  Suffolk,  and  Remington, 
d  in  Northamptonshire,  Somersetshire  and 
I  i  icestershire.  The  name  llemina  dates  back  to 
i  he  Rotuli  ll  tndrt  dotum  or  the  Hundred  Rolls,  a.  d. 
1274, 
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Across  8000  miles  of  sea,  radio  sparks  leap  from  two  copper  plates, 
whose  huge firing  surface  makes  possible  this  magnificent  air-lane. 

So  also  does  firing  surface  explain  the  potency  of  1\  racs.  Sei  en 
days  a  week,  powerful,  dependable  Fyrac  hisses  ignition  from 

its  one  inch  of  firing  surface. 

It  is  good  to  hear  the  hiss  of  the  blue  sparks  that  jump  from 
the  one  inch  of  firing  surface — Fyrac. 

FYRAC    MANUFACTURING    CO.,  It&kford,  17/. 

Export  Department,  Werner  &   Butts,   536  Whitehall   Building,   N<«  York,  U,  5.  A. 
Canadian  Department,  Campbell  Agencies,  350  McKinnon  Buildii  iada 


Spark. 


i  rDurahk 


ONE     INCH 
FIRING    SI   Rl  it 

■ 

and  prc»cnl»  j-  >>'i. 
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Your  Dollars  Have 
Normal  Purchasing 
Power   in  Buying 
Municipal  Bonds 


Practically  everything  you  buy  now 
costs  you  twice  as  much  as  in  pre- 
war times,  with  the  exception  of 
high-grade  investment  securities. 
One  thousand  dollars  still  buys  a 
thousand  dollar  bond,  although  the 
bond  yields  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  prevailed  in  pre-war  times. 

A  man  who  buys  municipal  bonds 
now  invests  his  surplus  in  a  way 
which  enables  him  to  extend  over  a 
long  period  of  time  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  he  could  obtain  a  few 
years  hence. 

Never  in  this  generation  was  there 
such  great  inducement  as  exists  to- 
day for  the  purchase  of  high  grade 
municipal  bonds.  Although  the 
yield  is  higher  than  in  normal  times, 
the  security  is  still  100',,  and  the 
income  tax  exemption  features  make 
the  net  return  from  municipal  bonds 
equivalent  to  a  much  higher  return 
from  taxable  investments. 

The  experience  of  the  Compton 
Company  extending  over  a  quarter 
century  of  extensive  dealing  in  high- 
grade  municipal  bonds  will  be  in- 
valuable to  you  in  selecting  your 
high-grade  securities. 

Our  offices  in  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans 
and  our  own  system  of  private  wires, 
keep  us  in  constant  touch  with  the 
financial  markets,  and  enable  us  to 
serve  you  unusually  well. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet — "Bonds 
as  Safe  as  Our  Cities."  Address 
Department  L-4. 


WMiam  R.fpmpton  (b. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL  HONDS 
"Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  this  Business" 


St.  Louis 
New  York  Cincinnati 


Chicago 

New  Orleans 


13  ing  our  customers 
1  ■  t  return 

0     l";ni«.    Of    |200    find   up 

which  we  can  recommend  after  the  m<    t  i'< 
pertoual  I  ik  f  r  I   i&n  List  No 

t  1 1  ■   1    1   ■■  I  '  ■  1 
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CO.  Lawrence. Kan: 


1*!  V 

"Highlands 
of  Ontario" 

Hay  Fevi  t  unknown.  One  thousand  t"  two  thousand 
Mo  mquin 

Park.  Muskoka  Laki  Bay,  Lake  of  1 

Kawartha  Lakes  and  Tim.'   ami    I  i  !  <">■   boating, 
bathin 

C    C.  ORTTENBURGER.  Desh  "R" 

907  Merchants  Loan  &  TruM  Blilt  .  Chicago.  III. 

A.  R.  CHOWN.   Drsh    "R" 

1270  Broadway.  Now  York,  N.  V. 


ECONOMIC   MEANEV,    <>l 
LORRAINE 

TERENCE  national  sentimenl  was  highly 
A  pleasi  (I  a1  the  return  of  Alsace- 
Liorraine,  bul  the  actual  value  involved  in 
the  redemption  of  this  naturally  rich  area 
is  of  nion-  immediate  and  practical  im- 
portance. The  additional  store  <>!'  minerals 
now  placed  within  reach  i  E  France  will 
have  a  great  effect  on  her  industrial  life 
and  on  tin  developmenl  of  1  he  country  as  a 
whole.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  rich  in  iron 
ores  and  potash,  I  he  lad  ler  being  more  in  de- 
mand than  before  the  war.  Extensive  salt 
deposits  and  an  oil-well  are  also  found  in 
the  newly  acquired  territory,  and  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  industries,  in  regard  to 
machinery,  quality  of  goods,  and  expert- 

neSS  Of  opera!  ives.  are  said  tO  be  in  excellent. 

condition.  In  the  year  before  the  war  the 
iron-ore  production  in  France  reached 
21,918,000  tons,  practically  all  coming 
from  the  Department  of  Meiirthe  and 
Moselle  (basins  of  Briey,  Longwy,  and 
Nancy).  In  the  same  year,  the  basin  of 
Thionville,  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  produced 
20,536,000  Ions.  Of  the  282,250  acres  of 
ore-  and  coal-lands  situated  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Belgium,  France,  and  Luxem- 
burg, nearly  half  are  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Protectionist 
(Boston),  who  adds  that  if  the  prewar 
production  be  maintained,  the  mines  of 
Lorraine  belonging  to  France  will  produce 
40,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  a  year.  Before 
the  war  a  great  part  of  the  ore  mined  in 
Lorraine  was  consumed  in  Lorraine  itself, 
11,177,000  tons  of  the  total  production  of 
1913  being  consumed  on  the  spoi  by  various 

metallurgical  industries.  The  balance  was 
exported  to  Luxemburg,  to  Westphalia, 
to.  Belgium,  and  to  France.  What,  the  re- 
deemed provinces  bring  back  to  France 
the  writer  shows  m  detail: 

Before  the  war  the  metallurgical  indus- 
tries of  Lorraine  owned  sixty  blasl-l'urnaces. 
eighl  along  the  frontier  of  Luxemburg, 
twenty-five  between  Thionville  and  Fon- 
tenoy,  and  twenty-seven  to  the  south  and 
sou!  heast  of  Thionville.  The  blast-furnaces 
and  steel-mills  of  Lorraine  produced  in 
L913  1,165,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  2,100,000 
tons  of    Martin   steel,   and   682,000   tons  of 

semifinished  steel  and  iron  products,  and 
1,240,000  tons  of  rolled  metal.     Frana  's 

production  during  the  same  year  did  not 
exceed  5,207,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and 
5,092,000  tons  of  steel.  Alsace-Lorraine, 
therefore,  alone  furnished  a  pig-iron  ton- 
nage equal  to  four-fifths  of  France's  pro- 
duction, and  about  50  per  cent,  of  her  steel 

production.  France's  output  of  semifin- 
ished Bteel  and  iron  products  was  inferior 
to  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  was  not 
cieailv  over  li)().(«M>  tons.  The  metal- 
lurgical industries  of  Lorraine  owned  and 
operated  immense  mills  and  plants  with  the 
most    modern  machinery  and   appliances, 

and  certain  of  which  it  had  cost  over  one 
hundred  million  francs  to  build. 


thi:  Kirn  u\  of   u.sace- 

TO   FRANCE 

Now  that  Alsace-Lorraine  is  embraced  in 
France  again,  that  country  has  taken  tirst 
place  in  Europe  in  the  production  of  iron 
ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel,  and  is  the  second 
country  in  the  world  in  thai  production. 
The  disadvantage  suffered  before  the  war 
in  the  lack  of  coal  is  overcome,  for  the 
temporary  acquisition  of  the  Sarre  Basin 
will  permit  the  French  to  make  good  'heir 
lack  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1913  Franca 
produced  11,000,000  tons  of  coal,  bul  con- 
sumed 63,000,000  tons,  being  dependent 
upon  importation  for  one-third  of  her  con- 
sumption. The  coal  reserves  of  the  Sane 
Basin  were  placed  by  the  Geological  Con- 
gress, in  its  Toronto  session,  at  sixteen 
and  one-half  billii  n  tons,  as  against  sev<  n- 
teen  and  one-half  billion  tons  of  all  the 
mines  in  Fran-e.  However,  the  French 
ownership  of  the  Sarre  Basin  is  to  con- 
tinue only  through  fifteen  years,  under  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  after  which  a  plebiscite 
must  be  taken  to  determine  the  perma- 
nent status  of  the  provinces.  But  this 
doubt  as  to  the  future  is  remedied  by  the 
fact  that  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sarre 
Basin,  situated  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  has 
been  definitely  returned  to  France.  This 
section  produced  3,785,932  tons  in  1913. 
As  to  other  sources  of  wealth,  formerly  con- 
trolled by  Germany  and  now  in  French 
hands: 

Near  Miilhausen  in  Alsace  are  the  most 
important  potash  deposits  in  the  world. 
These  deposits  have  been  placed  at  750,- 
(KN).ooo  cubic  meters  of  exploitable  saL, 
containing  over  300,000,000  tons  of  pure 
potash.      The  present  production  is  100. 0(M) 

tons  per  annum,  but  it  will  be  increased 
progressively  to  2,500,000  tons  within  four 
years. 

Prior  to  the  war  France  consumed  very 
little  potash.  In  1913,  she  imported  only 
12, (HK)  tons.  The  war.  however,  has 
caused  an  enormous  increase  in  demand, 
and  within  the  next  few  years  France  will 
consume  1,200,000  tons  of  pure  potash 
per  annum,  leaving  1,300,000  tons  for 
export.  The  prewar  world  consumption 
of  potash  was  850,000  tons. 

Alsatian  potash  can  easily  compete 
with  the  potashes  ,,f  stassfurt,  the  average 
percentage  of  pure  potash  varying  from 
l.">  to  '_'()  per  cent.,  and  the  processes  of 
refining  being  \  er\  simple. 

Important  salt  deposits  are  to  be  found 
all  the  way  from  the  valley  of  the  Sarre. 
alone  a  more  or  less  straight  line  to  the 
Meurthe  and  Moselle  near  Nancy.  The 
Treatj  "'  Franklin  placed  in  German  hands 
6,331  hectares  id'  land  containing  salt 
deposits.  In  1913  eight  salt-mines  pro- 
duced in  this  region  75,000  tons  of  re- 
fined salt  and  128,000  Ions  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  The  principal  mines  are  at 
Dieuse,  Vic,  Chateau  -  Salins,  Sarralbe, 
Chambrey,  and  Baltsbronn.  The  produc- 
tion of  these  salt-mines  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  basins  of  Alsace,  which  furnish  only 
29.000  tons  per  annum,  17.000  tons  of  fine 
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What  Washington  would  find  now 

at  Mount 
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HEN  Washington  devoted      Once    the    danger   of   neglecting 

himself  to  his  home  nearly      surfaces  is  understood  and  appre- 
150  years  ago,  who  knows      ciated,    a    convert    becomes    an 

earnest  advocate. 

Think  of  it!     Every  attack  of 

decay  and  rust  must  necessarily 


what  he  may  have  thought  about 
the  length  of  time  it  would  survive 


These  in- 
sidious enemies  are  completely 
checkmated  In  surface  protection. 


•   How  do  you  feel  about  your  own      begin  at  the  surface 

home — so  valued  by  you  now  ? 

Mt.  Vernon  is  a  monument  to 
the  gospel  of  long  preservation 
through  surface  protection.  The 
country  is  dotted  with  similar 
great  examples.  ^  our  home  can 
look  forward  to  belonging  to  the 
same  illustrious  company  through 
the  same  means — surface  protec- 
tion. The  care  you  devote  to  it 
now,  while  you  are  here,  you  can 
control.  The  care  which  those 
who  survive  you  will  habitually 
take  after  you  are  gone,  will 
largely  he  determined  by  the 
example  you  set  them.  At  Mt. 
Vernon  the  care  is  habitual;  a 
standing  order  exists  for  painting 
the   house  at  periodical  intervals. 

Preservation  of  all  surfaces 
wood,  metal,  stucco,  cement 
resolves  itself  into  a  state  <>/  nun  J. 


With  renewal  habitual,  and  be- 
fore the  previous  coat  actually 
goes  to  puces,  the  property  is 
invulnerable. 

The  Dutch  say  that  paint  and 
varnish  cost  nothing  because  tin  \ 
save  more  than  they  cost  by  pre- 
venting repairs  and  replacements. 
Arc  the  Dutch  not  right : 

Look  over  your  property  —  a 
of  it,  and  do  it   now.     Save  it  — 
save  the  surface  and  you  sav<  all. 


llllMtl 
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Thiiv's  an  illustrated  booldi 
hi'  mailed  to  j  oil 

1 .111  --.i\ .    iuiiiu\   li\   h 

ROtt<  ' 
I  lie   91 

foi  iliis  bookli  1       \ 

8 
Boursi  .   Phila 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 
is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Commit  tee  anting 

the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied   Interemta,    »  duett 

taken  as  a  whole,  s.-n  <•  the  primarj  purposes  ol  , 
protecting  and  beautifying  the  innumerable  r 
the  lumber,  metal,  (  emeni  and  manufacturing  mdui 
and  their  di\  isions 
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"SAVE    THE    SURFACE    AND    YOl1    SAVE    Al  .1  "-(taint  t> [VarrtliJL 
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Are  your  checks  safe? 

Large  sums  are  lost  every  year 
through  the  fraudulent  alteration  of 
checks.  To  most  of  the  victims  "it 
never  happened  before."  It  probably 
never  happened  to  you;  but  don't  let 
that  put  you  off  your  guard.  Make  sure 
your  checks  are  printed  on  fraud-proof 
paper. 

National  Safety  Paper 

protects  all  the  writing  on  both  sides  of 
a  check  against  fraudulent  alteration  — 
amount,  payee's  name,  date  and  endorse- 
ments. The  protection  is  built  into 
the  paper  chemically,  and  the  slightest 
change  with  acid,  eraser  or  knife  produces 
a  glaring  white  spot,  instantly  exposing 
the  crime.  If  your  checks  are  on  Na- 
tional Safety  Paper,  no  check-changer, 
no  matter  how  clever  he  may  be,  will 
ever  dare  to  alter  them. 

In  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia over  70  per  cent  of  the  banks 
ami  trust  companies  use  checks  on  Na- 
tional Safety  Paper  many  of  them  ex- 
clusively. Some  banks  use  several  styles 
of  checks.  If  you  want  checks  on  Na- 
tional Safety  Paper,  it  is  usually  only 
necessary  to  ask  your  hank  for  them. 

Perhaps  you  buy  your  checks.  Then 
specify  National  Safety  Paper  to  your 
printer.  You  can  identity  it  by  the  wavy 
lines  shown  in  the  border  of  this  ad- 
vertisement. 

Write  for  our  book  ""The   Protection  of  Checks" 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 

()  1    Broadu  ay  New  York 
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Bait,  and   6,000  tons  for  agriculture  and 
industry. 

There  is  an  oil-well  at  Pechelbronn, 
about  fifty  kilometers  northeast  of  Stras- 
bourg. This  well  was  exploited  by  the 
Germans  during  the  war,  and  in  1918 
furnished  51,193  tons  of  oil.  This  mod 
production  will  but,  aid  Franco  in  a  -mall 
way,  as  her  actual  imports  in  1918  reached 
7  11.000  tons. 

The  textile  industries  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
are  of  threat  importance.  They  employ  over 
7s. 000  |x  r-s.ms.  The  mills  of  Alsace  in- 
clude those  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  jute, 
but  it  is  particularly  the  cotton  industry 
I  liat  is  important. 

The  cotton-spinning  mills  of  Alsace 
possesl  1,<)(X),(HX)  spindles  before  the  war, 
producing  <>0,(XX)  tons  of  thread  per  annum. 
Further,  there  were  4(i,()00  looms,  consu- 
ming 52,000  tons  of  thread,  and  producing 
.">:{, (MX)  tons  of  cloth.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  spinning-machines  were  owned  by 
the  same  companies.  The  return  of  Al- 
sace, with  its  cotton  industry,  will  permit 
Frame  10  increase  her  cotton  production 
30  per  cent,  and  her  export  production 
from  46,000  to  92,000  tons. 

The  wool  industry  is  not  so  highly 
developed  as  the  cotton  industry,  bul 
there  are  over  ."><)(>, (XX)  wool  spindles  in 
Alsace,     producing     11,500     tons     of     wool 

thread,    which     K).(XX)    looms    turn    into 
17,700  tons  of  material. 

Textile  manufacturers  have  centered 
their  factories  in  the  cotton-  and  wool- 
producing  centers.  The  silk  industry  <»f 
Alsace  possesses  2,(XX)  looms  for  pure  silk 
only,  and  ] -i,(MK)  spindles  which  produce 
"chappe."  Silk  production  in  Alsace  in 
1913  was  worth  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
million  francs.  At  Colmar  and  ai  Bisch- 
weller,  are  situated  jute-nulls  which  pro- 
duce 1  t.(XX)  tons  of  jute  per  annum. 


WOKU)  -WIDE   PRICE-TREND   STILL 
UPWARD 

BOTH   in  England  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world   the    rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
"instead  of  abating,  seems  only  t<>  gather 

moment  11111  as  the  weeks  pass."  the  London 

statist  observes.  A  question  in  the  Bouse 
of  Commons  brougb.1  out  a  statement 
recently  showing  "the  rise  since  1913  in  the 
average  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the 
1 ntries  specified,  as  measured  by  index- 
numbers  compiled  in  the  countries  con- 
cerned." Bradstreet's  takes  the  figures 
from  the  London  Economist  and  presents 
them  as  follow s: 

■  thly  h'h.  - 

try 
United  Kingdom.  154         205         Jan.,  1020 

H'  >;ir.i  of  Trade  inda 
ed  Kingdom  .     135         !>->         Jan.  31, 1020 

ndex 

im         lvs        Jan.  31, 1020 
Statist  index 

Deo.,  t'l" 
Statistique  ( lenerale  dc  la  franco 
Ital>  248  Oct.  81, 1010 

irdo  Bachi  index 
United  114  138  Doe..  1910 

r/nit<  102         KM  Jan.  1.  1020 

index 

135         180  I'M" 

Bank  ■  >!  Japan's  index 

Americans    may    extract     some    comfort 

from    the    fad    that    prices    are    ascending 

more  rapidly   in  other  countries.     As   The 

Economist  comments: 
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I  have  the  Solution  of  our  Building 
problem.We  11  use  a  libco  Building 


"We  don't  have  to  bother  with  architects-    plans 

or  contractors'  estimates.  We  don't  have  to  worry  about  possible 

labor  troubles.  LIBCO  Buildings  are  shipped  ready  to  erect  in  a  matter  cf  hours 
or  days.     The  only  help  needed  is  common  labor." 

LIBCO  Sectional  Steel  Buildings  do  away  with  worry,  delay  and 

uncertainty.  They  consist  of  fabricated  steel  units  carefully  and  soundly  con- 
structed at  our  plant.  They  are  shipped  to  you  all  ready  to  be  erected  into  a  complete,  strong,  fire- 
proof,  durable  building.     The  only  help  needed  is  common  labor,  the  only  tools  monkey  wrencl 

LIBCO  Sectional  Steel  Buildings  are  fireproof  and  element  proof. 

When  erected  they  are  so  strong  that  line  shaftings  can  be  carried  on  the  trus- 
without  additional  bracing.     Standard  type  furnished  in  10,  12,  16,  20,  24  and  30  foot  widths; 
with  side  wall  sections  8  or  10  feet  high.      Heavy  type  furnished  in  20,  24,  30,  32,  36  and 
foot  widths;  with  side  wall  sections  10,  12  or  16  feet  high.     Any  length  in  multiples  of  8  feet 
Special  heavy  type  buildings  in  50  and  60  foot  widths. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  LIBCO  standardized  construction  in   these  days  ol 
uncertain  building  operation.     Our  advisory  service  is  free.     When  writing  for  quotations  | 
indicate  the  use  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  put,  the  width  and  length,  also  height  of  side  walls. 

Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

General  Office*: 

l»t  National  Bank  Blda. 

PitUbumh.  Pa. 

Woolworth   Building 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

McCorrnick-  Building 

Chicago,  III. 

Address  nearest  office 
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A  BANK  CHECK   is  a  living  instrument  which  may  represent 
the  toil  and  planning  of  months  and  years.      It  is  the  finished 
product  of  a  business  transaction. 

FOR   117  years  The   Philadelphia  National  Bank  has  been  giving  satisfaction 
to  its  depositors.     During  this  period  of  time  the  bank  has  grown  to  world- 
wide proportions  while  serving  the  interests  of  city,  state  and  nation. 

WHEREVER  a  Philadelphia  National  Bank  check  is  sent,  it  carries  u  ith  it 
the  responsibility,    prestige  and   influence  of  one  of  the  oldest  banks  in 
the  country. 

THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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FORGING  for  PROGRESS 

FROM  the  mines  and  mills  of  the  Middle  West 
come  the  metals  and  machinery  which  are  used 
in  doing  much  of  the  world's  work. 

IN  the  financing  of  the  steel  industry  of  the 
Middle  West,  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
Banks  have  contributed  service  tullv  commensurate 
with  the  vast  importance  of  the  interests  involved. 

The  CONTINENTAL  W 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

INVESTED  <   VPITAL  MORE  THAN  50  MILLION  DOL1   VRS. 
R]  SOI   R(  I  S    MORE     I  II  W    500     MILLION     !)(>!  I    \R^. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


Prance  easilj  Leads  the  way  with  a  rise 
of  'V24.9  per  com..  Italy  coming  second 
with  286.5.  The  advance  in  Japan  appears 
to  have  been  slightly  less  than  in  Greal 
Britain,  and  the  United  state-  shows  by 
far  the  smallesl  advance. 


PAYING  WAGES   IN   BANK  CREDITS 
A  1  7 HAT  American  concern,  the  Boston 

*  »  Transcript  wonders,  will  be  the  first 
io  iry  in  this  country  a  new  method  of 
paying  wages  which  has  been  pul  into 
practise  by  Lord  Leverhulme,  of  Port 
Sunlight,  in  Greal  Britain?  The  Lever 
Brothers,  the  firm  headed  bj  Lord  Lever- 
hulme, are  now  paying  their  emplo 
not  in  cash  bu1  in  credits  in  anj  local  banli 
chosen  by  the  employee.  Bach  week. 
instead  of  receiving  Ins  pay  in  money,  the 
employee  finds  that  hi<  account  at  the 
hank  has  been   increased  l>\    the  amounl 

due  him  for  that  week.  In  his  last  annual 
npori  to  the  Hoard  of  Directors,  Lord 
Leverhulme  says  of  this  new  arrangement: 

I  am  confident  our  staff  will  find  it  bo 
much  easier  Io  leave  money  in  the  hank 
than  to  take  it  to  the  hank.  It  will  l>. 
more  convenient  to  leave  it  there  than  to 
draw  il  out  and  spend  it.  as  tiny  no.  doubt 
would  do  if  they  had  it  in  their  pockets. 
This  will  all  tend  to  facilitate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  saving  and  will  be  hindrances  in  the 
direction  of  spending,  and  this  will  all 
make  for  success  of  each  member  of  the 
staff. 

The  Transcript  comments  as  follows: 

All    true,  unless    the  employee   is  alto- 
gether Lent  on  spending  his  wages  as  fast 

as  he  earn-  them:  and  even  at  that,  then- 
is  nothing  to  restrain  his  liberty;  the 
money  is  at  his  disposal.  He  receives 
regular  notice  of  the  amount  credited  to 
him,  and  any  errors  can  l>e  corrected.     It 

i-  hard  io  see  how  the  Port  Sunlight  work- 
ers can  object  to  this  method  of  payment. 
At  one  stroke  it  makes  them  hank-de- 
positors ami  substantial  citizens.  And 
Lord  Leverhulme  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
assuming  that    the  plan   will  be  a  deterrent 

to  reckless  spending.  Not  only  will  it  be 
inconvenient  for  the  employee  to  draw  his 

money  out  of  the  hank  in  order  to  spend 
it  at  the  public-house  on  his  way  home 
but  he  would  be  ashamed  to  adopt  any 
such  course,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
must  be  proud  to  k<  ep  his  hank-account  at 

its  practicable  maximum.     If  it  is  human 

nature  to  spend  foolishly,  it  is  also  human 
nature  io  he  proud  of  a  prudent  reserve 
fund,  especially  after  the  Iron  hie  has  already 
been  taken  to  establish  such  a  fund  in  th< 
bank. 


Fair  Warning.  '  Nigger,"  warned  one. 
"  doift  mess  wid  me,  'kase  then  yo'  do  yo' 

shuah  is  tlirtin'   w  id  de  hearse." 

"Don't  pesticate  me,  nigger,"  replied 
the  other,  shaking  hi-  fist.  '  Don't  fo'ce 
mi  bo  press  dis  upon  yo',  'kase  if  I  doe-. 
I'll  hit  yo'  so  hard  I'll  separate  yo*  from 
ama/.in'   grace   to  a    fioatin'   opportunity." 

"  It  yo'  mess  w  id  me,  nigger,"  cried  the 
first,  showing  the  white-  of  his  eyes,  "  I'll 
jes1  mak<  on<  pass,  and  dere'll  be  a  man 
pat  tin'  yo*  in  deface  wid  a  spade  to-morrow 
mornin'."      Evei 


•■•>-•    '  )•'■ 
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Little  suggestions  that  are  worth  hundreds 

of  dollars  to  any  car-owner 

How  to  get  them 


DO  YOU  know  how  to  keep  your 
carburetor     adjusted     to     the 
various  grades  of  gasoline? 

— when  to  change  the  oil  in  the 
crankcase,  when  to  grease  the  trans- 
mission and  differential? 

— how  to  keep  the  brakes  safe? 

— how  to  keep  the  battery  from 
running  down  or  becoming  over- 
charged? 

— how  to  tell  if  the  front  wheels 
are  in  line  (to  make  steering  easier 
and  save  wear  on  tires)? 

Information  like  this  is  what  a 
motorist  needs  to  keep  his  car  run- 
ning smoothly,  to  save  money  in  re- 
pair bills. 

How  experienced  car-owners 

avoid  the  usual  string  of 

unnecessary  troubles 

There  is  one  way  for  the  car-owner 
to  get  the  advice  he  needs.  In  the 
United  States  today  there  are  50,- 
000  garages  and  automobile  acces- 
sory dealers.  Every  one  of  these 
men  has  back  of  him  an  average 
term  of  experience  of  from  four  to 


Are   you   trying   to  run   your   car  without 
advice  or  help  from  anyone? 

five  years— four  to  five  years  study- 
ing automobile  troubles  and  how 
to  avoid  them. 

These  accessory  dealers  and  ga- 


Do  you  know 


— where  to  look  for  start- 
ing, lighting  and  ignition 
troubles? 

— the  proper  lubricant  for 
various  parts  of  your  car? 

— when  carbon  is  forming? 

— how  to  keep  your  car- 
buretor adjusted  to  the  vary- 
ing grades  of  gasoline? 

— how  to  tell  when  your 
engine  is  missing? 

— how  to  detect  a  slipping 
clutch? 

— how  to  keep  spare  tires 
from  deteriorating  in  sun- 
light and  air? 

— how  to  eliminate  tin- 
commonest  cause  of  an  over- 
heated engine? 

— how  to  tell  if  you  are 
losing  power  through  leaky 
valves? 


? 


merchandise  with  his  customers' 
needs  in  view.  He  can  save  the  car- 
owner  the  cost  of  needless  acce'. 
ries  just  as  he  can  recommend  the 
purchase  of  those  which  will  be  the 
most  satisfactory. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
car-owner  who  welcomes  the  ideas, 
and  follows  the  advice,  of  his  dealer 
can  lengthen  the  life  of  his  car  from 


rage  owners  realize  today  that  it  is 
not  enough  merely  to  furnish  the 
supplies  the  motorist  asks  for.  or  to 
make,  repairs  after  the.  damage  has 
been  done.  They  are  ready  and 
eager  to  give  service — service  in  the 
"little  things"  of  upkeep — service 
that  means  studying  the  special 
problems  of  each  one  of  their  cus- 
tomers and  solving  those  problems 
for  them. 

Suggestions  that  save  money  for 
the  car-owner 

The     up  to-date    dealer    selects    his 


The  average  car  ought  to  give  80,000  mil' 
r.    Will  yours 'be  the  one  in  ten  to  ; 
that  amount  of  service? 

two  to  five  years,  and  save  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  operating  it. 

To  every  car-owner  in  the  United 
States,  we  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your 
local  garage  man  and  accessory 
dealer.  Tell  him  when  anything 
goes  wrong  on  your  car.  G 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  how 
your  car  runs. 

Be  guided  by  his  advice  in  the 
matter  of  repairs  and  acct 

Above  all.  don't  try  to  "go  it 
alone."  Don't  try  to  make  tech- 
nical decisions  without  the  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Trust  your  dealer,  make  a  friend 
of  him.  and  take  advantage  of  the 
service  he  is  rea>;  ve 


This  annouricemvnt   is   one   of  . 
presented  in    the   interests  of  a   closer   I  n- 

ship    between     the     motoring    public     and     the 
dealers  who  supply    their  nee* 

Aohcson  Graphite  * 

ArthurS.  Brown  V.  BeH 
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Training  jor  /Authorship 

HoW  to Wvite,  \vhar to  Write, 
and  where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
u  your literary  gifts. Master  the 
art  of  self-expression.  Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 


Dr.Esen\vem 


Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  .Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taugllt  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  ttorie*  and 
article*  written  moatly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  ha 
Call*  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  firat  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wi-  publish  The  Writer'*  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptivs 
booklet  frco.  Woalao  publish  The  Writer'e  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  leaching  service,,  we  offer  • 
rnanuscript  criticism  Service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  tree.  Plean  AdJrett 

Trie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  74,     Springfield,  Mass. 
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I  won  World'R  First  Prize  for  best  course!  l 

In  Penmanship*  Under  my  guidance  you  can  \\    w* 

...  .-■ . n  •  cpsrt  penman.*    Am  placing  many  "i    my    \\% 

students  as  Instructor*  In  oODMnarcinl   college    at 
salaries*  It  you  wish  to  >  tor  penman,  wnto 

i   ■■■     i     end   poo    PRE]     one  of  mv  Favorite  Pons 
ana  n  Copy  OJ  thfl  Kanyomcrian   Journal.     Write  to. lay. 

C.  W.Kaiwoni,    117  Essex Bldg.^KanaaaClty.JilOi 

SHome  Study  Course  in  ■  ■ 
panisH 

Salesmen.  Bookkeepers,  Clerks.  Stenographers. 
Can  increase  their  earning-  power  thru  n  knowledge 
of  Commercial  Spanish.  The  South  American  Bold, 
now  opening  up  on  a  tremendous  Bcale.  offers  splen- 
did inducements  to  men  and  women  who  understand 
Spanish.  The  LaSalle  Home  Training  Course  gives 
you  a  mastery  of  Spanish  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  Instruction  can  be  carried  on  during  your 
Hpnre  time  without  interference  with  regular  work. 
Every  week  you  let  hours  slip  away  in  which  you 
could  easily  learn  Spanish  and  fiualify  for  a  respon- 
•  Able  pa  ilion  with  some  large  American  exporting 
lirm  desirous  of  increasing  their  Latin-Ameritan 
business.  Write  for  catalog  completely  describing 
our  Home  Study  Plan  and  the  opportunities  open  to 
those  loi\  'in-  it  l.i. o  li  dire  of  Commercial  Spanish. 
LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY.  Ocpl.  5S2-S  Chicago 

"IhvUirncM  fin.sin.-j.  Training  InstitutioninihcWorld" 


How  Beautiful 
Lace  is  Made 

DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  LACE  IS  MADE?  From 
frilly  little  ruffles,  so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart, 
to  rich  flowing  curtains,  stately  table  covers,  and 
delicate  bed  spreads,  it  is  all  explained  for  you  in  this 
fascinating  book.  Full  of  rich  half-tone  illustrations  of 
lace  creations  so  charming  and  delicate  your  fingers.will 
itch  to  touch  them. 

BOBBINS    OF    BELGIUM 

By  CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 

Of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
Author  of  "Women  of  Belgium" 

A  delightful  book  covering  the  methods  used  in  making 
lace  by  thousands  of  women  and  children  in  Belgium — 
one  of  the  foremost  lace  centers  of  the  world — and  giv- 
ing an  enlightening  survey  of  the  trying  conditions  under 
which  some  exceptionally  delicate  varieties  have  to  be 
made.  It  also  tells  in  a  very  human  and  appealing 
manner  of  the  suffering  and  hardships  endured  by  the 
little  lace  makers  of  Belgium  during  the  war. 

8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  Cover  Design. 
$2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.12 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Published  This  Week 

How  Presidents 
Are  Made 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 

A  most  timely  book.  Takes  us  behind  the  scenes  and 
reveals  the  real  fori  ea  thai  make  presidents.  How  can- 
didates with  the  largest  popular  vote  have  been  defeated. 

tatement  ol  the  reasons  why  ea  h  i  il 
dents  was  chosen — from   Washington  to  Wilson.     The 
origin  and  growth  of  polil  s.    How  the  nomina- 

tion ol  Republican  was  I  by  the  1' 

cratic  Convention.  Facts  about  Prohibitioi 
Socialism.  The  negro  as  a  political  factor.  Fit 
ance  of  the  tariff  as  a  presidential  issue.    Tl 

nt    candidates  in    191a  and    1916,  in  detail. 
Why  Wilson  was  re-elected.    The  war  records©! 
our  27   presidents  were  the   deciding  factor  in  their 
Selection.     J2mo,   112  pages,  75  cents  net.  at  all  book 
stores  or  postpaid  from  the  publishers  for  80  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Arenac.  New  York 


Are  You  Going  to  Europe? 

I  ou  will  of  course  wish  to  spend  pari  of  your  time 

In  visiting  the  man)  spots  that  have  been  Immortalized 
by  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Allied  Armies,  ro  do  this 
intelligently  you  must  have  •»  reliable  guide  u>th  ;is  to 

.  moi  01  roul  <   .  hotel 
accommodations,  etc.  Such  a  guide  li  ready  tor  you  in 

HOW  TO  SEE  THE  BATTLEFIELDS 

By  Captain  Athcrton  Fleming 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  London  "Daily  Chronicle" 

who  followed  the  fortune!  ol  the  British  Sahl 

1 .  on  yean  in  I  1.1  nee  and  Flanders  and  writes  from  nr-i- 

hand  knowledge.  While  heconfinee  himself  in  the  main 

to  the  districts  covered  Endish  operations,   he 

also  touches  on  I  bateau   rhierry,  Fiam< 

other  polnl  .1   American  boya  distinguished 

UMap*.     $1M,  by  mail  $1.S7 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Get  finest  books 
at  lower  prices 


than  any  dealer  can  offer,  by  becoming  a  Life  Member  of 


Franklin 


Association 


vantages  secured  by  ex- 

lishers'  Overstock-." 

bankruptcy  Stocks,"  etc. — 


You  share  all  the  ad- 
pert  purchase  of  "Pub-   _ 
"Remainders    of   Editions 
if  you  act  now. 

To  multiply  our  already  large  purchasing  capacity  we  are 

offering  you  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  Life  Member  of  this 

ition  without  spending  a  cent  for  dues  or  initiation 

fee.     Simply  avail  yourself  of  our   remarkable  offer  of   the 

lowest  prices  now  quoted  on  fine  books. 

Every  book  brand-new.  Best  fiction,  gift  volumes,  juve- 
niles, etc.  Nodefective  or  m  eond-h.ind  books.  Tell  us  your 
book  desires — we  can  meet  them.    We  send  no  agents. 

Note  these  prices 
Political  Oratory.  5  vols.  Edited 
by  Trios.  B,  Road.  Includes 
speeches  of  greatest  American 
and  English  Orators.  Photo- 
gravures.       Publisher 


Our  price    *•  ■«»» 


Kingsley.  14   voluim.. 

Works.  Novels.  Poems,  Life.  Let- 


Pub.  prleeJZo.00.         $9.20 


•      i  'omplete 

.  Life  Let- 
ters,  Lacvetne.   I'hototrravurrH. 
'    I  S25.00 
Our  prica 


De  Maupassant.    10  vols 

-    r*P — 
PbotOKrs.furea,      Publisher 


upas? 

Ones 


Kpureated 


l>e 


Price    I 


Our  price 


$11.25 


Democracy  in  Re-Construc- 
tion. Scholarly,  up-to-date.  Pub- 
lished lt»19.  Treat*  vital  political 
ami  economic  problem-*  of  today. 
Pub.  price  $2.50  ttl      1  /> 

Our  price    ^x*  iV 


Condensed    Bible    Cyclopedia. 
Ovar&OO  pnw,  360  illustrations. 
India  paper;  concordance,  maps. 
durable   h  .  n  d  i  n  a  , 
price  $5.00  C;  1      I  O 

„    Our  price     •P*-*V 


The  Great  Operas.    S  lanr*  vols. 

I,-r*rcNils  and  Btoriei 

Da  LuXa.  TaOOSBJlda  of  illustra- 
tions; Engravings,  photogra- 
vures, color    plates.     Pul 

**Bftrta  $16.50 

Our  now  list  Includes    hundreds  of  other   hook    bargains-  cbol   i 
of  Kipling.  Thackeray,    D  Hot.    aldrieh,    Marimee,    Uoliere; 

also  helpfui  voloma  art,  borne  mat  Explains 

how  you  may  examine  the  books  in  your  own  home  before  pur- 
chasing.    Today's  best  bargains  may  be  gone  next  week. 

Get  that  catalog  at  once 

THE  BEN  FRANKLIN  LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  L     428  Pressor  Building  Annex      Philadelphia 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

lads  of  firmi 

need  tl  countants  Id  U.  S       Many 

.year.     We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  to 

tunc  for  C  I*.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  poaf- 
tlODS,  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecesaary  to  begin  — we  prepare 
you    from    the    ground    tin.      Our    course    and    service    are   under   th« 

I    William   i-     Caatanholt.    A.    M . .   t\    P.    A . .    Former 

roller   and   Instructor,    University    of   Illinois,    aaaiated   by    a 

'   C.    P.    A's.   including  mi  ths  American   Institute   of 

Accountants.      low    tuition    foe— easy    terms.      Write  now   for   in  for* 

I  >|  of  Accountancy  facta. 

1  rtS.ille  I  \iens Ion  I  nlverslry,  Dept.  552- HA.  Chicago 
"  /  in  I  argi  st  liusirtcss  Framing?  Institution  in  th*  m  urUi" 


SEXOLOGY 


llluslralrd. 

Allinonrvolume, 
$2.25  poslp'd 


by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.O. 

imparts!  n  one  volume : 

KnoHlrdge  a  Y oung  Men  Should  tla>r. 

Knowledge  a  Young  H  usband  Should  Hair. 

hrowlfdge  a  f  alhef  Should  hato. 

hnimlfdcf  i  f  alhrr  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Wtdiul  hnonlrdje  a  Husband  Should  Hair. 
Kno«lrd<!c  aYoun;  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowlrdgt  a  Voung  Wifr  Should  Have. 
Knowlrdce  a  Molhrr  Should  Hive. 
Kno»lrdcr  a  Mother  Should  Imparl  to  tier  Daughter. 
Mrdital  hnnttlrdge  a  Wile  Should  Have. 


Writi>t^r  'tt  (>plnlona'*an(l  Table  of  Contfotl 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  783.  Central,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Used  For  Cafeterias  By 

General  Motors  Corporation 

American  Can  Company 

Republic  Iron  S>  Steel  Co. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works 
Ecorse,  Mich,  and  Ashtabula,  O. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons 

Ohio  Blower  Co. 

i  Howe  Rubber  Company 

North  American  Land&'Timber 
Company 

U.  S.  Navy  Pay  Office 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Other    Uses   for   Truscon 
Standard  Buildings 

Warehouses 

Machine  Shops 

Foundries 

Heat  Treating  Buildings 

Tool  Rooms 

Factories 

Multiple  Garages 

Offices 

Print  Shops 

Freight  Buildings 


For  Factory  Cafeterias 

Leading  industries  are  installing  cafeterias  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees.  Such  cafeterias  must  necessarily  be  light,  airy  and 
radiate  an  atmosphere  of  wholesomeness  and   cleanliness. 

Because  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  have  proved  so  adaptable  for 
cafeterias  and  because  they  are  so  quickly  and  economically  erected, 
hundreds  of  America's  leading  industries  have  standardized  upon 
them  for  this  purpose. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  fireproof,  easily  heated—  well  venti- 
lated and  afford  maximum  daylight.  They  are  built  entirely  of  inter- 
changeable steel  panels  and  can  be  easily  and  quickly  enlarged  or 
taken  down  and  reerected  in  a  different  location  without  any  loss 
whatever.  They  cost  less  than  any  other  type  of  permanent 
construction. 

Truscon  Alloy  Steel  is  the   special   material   used   to  insure   greatest   durabilit-- 
roofs  and   side   walls.      Exposure   tests  over  a   period   of  years   have  demonstrated 
its  distinct  superiority   in   long  life  and   permanence. 

Truscon  Standard   Buildings  are    being    employed    for    a    multitude    of    purposes 
including    factories,     foundries,    tool     rooms,    multiple     garages,     warehouses. 
They  are   furnished   in   many   types,   with   hip,  monitor  or   saw-tooth   root      in 
length,  various  heights  and   widths  up  to    100  feet.      Their   flexibility  in  shape  and 
size   make  them   readily  adaptable   for  a   wide   vanety   of  uses. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  and  est  int., 
indicating    site  and    purpose  of  desired  buih: 

TRUSCON    STEEL    CO.,    YOUNGSTOWN,    OHIO 

Warehouse!  and  Sales   Offictt  in   Principal   Citie* 

TRUSCON 


STANDARD^BUILDING  S 
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Twist ! 


Jolt! 


I 


Smash! 


Skid! 


•yO  SAY    NOTHING    of    the    steady    day 
*-  after    day    punishment    of    heavy    loads, 
heavy  roads  and  stiff  grades. 

Every  conceivable  combination  of  radial 
load  and  thrust  load  must  be  resisted  by  the 
bearings  of  the  modern  motor  truck. 

And  on  those  bearings  depends  the  con- 
tinued satisfactory  performance  of  transmis- 
sion, wheels,  pinion  shaft,  differential,  steering 
knuckle,  and  rear  axle  gears  -worm-drive, 
internal  gear,  bevel  or  double  reduction. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
the  only  type  of  bearing  that  year  after  year 
has  successfully  met  every  road  test  at  these 
points  of  hard  service  in  truck,  passenger  car, 
and  tractor? 

THE  TIM  KEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY,  Canton,  O. 


Plants  at  Canton,  Ohio;  Columhur,  0>.  ran  Fart-" 

Pari*,  Fr-mre.     General  Officer,  .  and   Tut* 


'T- 


Timken    Tapered    Roller    Bearings    n>r    Passenger    Cat*.    Trud  'an. 

Farm  Implements,  Machinery,  and  Industrial  Appliances. 


STANDARD    PRACTH  I 
The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller  B 
ings  at  points  of  hard  nthegi 

majority  of  motor  vehicles  ia 

leadership  established  on    tJ 

principle  of  design,  quality  of  maim: 

ture,   perfbrn  the   i  and 

the  aut 
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Imarlin-rockwell  1NPUSTR1 


Single  Row 


Double  Row 


ANNULAR  BALLBEARINGS 

BALL  Bearings  must  be  of  finer  steel,  more  accurately 
machined  and  capable  of  more  critical  duty  than  any  other 
part  of  an  automobile,  truck,  tractor  or  other  mechanism  de- 
manding anti-friction  bearings.  Yet  they  do  their  work  hidden 
away  from  sight;  they  must  serve  without  attention  or  adjust- 
ment, yet  be  permanently  proof  against  failure. 

All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  know  the  make  of  bearings 
in  the  vehicle  or  machine  you  buy — all  the  more  reason  you  should 
insist  upon  bearings  of  S.  R.  B.  quality. 

S.  R.  B.  Ball  Bearings  and  S.  R.  B.  Taper  Roller  Bearings  are 
used  in  those  motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  whose  names  are 
instantly  thougnt  of  as  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 

STANDARD  STEEL  AND  BEARINGS  INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia      Plainville,  Conn.     Norwich,  Conn.     New  Haven,  Conn.    Pittsburgh 

Standard  Roller  Standard  Salt,  and  StrvUe  Distributor,  in  Principal  Citie,  Biaeburn  Steel 

Bearing  Co.  *->o. 


Standard  Sale,  and  Service  Distributor,  in  Principal  Citie, 

Executive  Offices:  347  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Controlled  and  Operated  by 


MAR  LIN -ROCKWELL 


typical   V    R.    H-    Bearing  Equipment  for  Modern  Motor  Car 


I  In     I  iUTUt  )     l)ifu  %i    \t„     \lu\     H.     19  7 


One  of  a  number  of 
STEFCO  Buildings 
used  by  Kin&wood 
Oil  Co.  at  Okmulgee 


*        > 


STEFCOJ 


Stefco  Sectional  Steel  Buildings 

successfully  meet  stringent  oil  field  requirements 
—they  can  undoubtedly  meet  yours 


Clear  Span  Building 
C 


Standard  type 
AB  —  Clearance  foundation  to  eaves,  8'—  10'. 
BD — Clear  span    width,  8' — 10' — 12' — 16' — 20' 
—24'— 30'. 
Lengths  in  multiples  of  8  feet. 

a  Heavy  Type 

M  AB— 10'— 12'— 16'.  l 

BD— 16'— 20'— 24'— 30'— 32'—  36'— 40' . 
Lengths  in  multiples  of  8  feet. 
Extra  Heavy  Type 
AB— 8'— 10'— 12'—  16'  -20'— 24'. 
BD— 50'. 

Lengths  in  multiples  of  16  feet 
Monitors    can    be    furnished    on    all    types. 

Copyright.  1920.  bv  Steel  Fabricating  Corp 

Valley  Building 


lengths,  widths  and 
heights  as  in  Clear 
Span  building  in 

any  combination  of 
same  type 


Furnished  in 

Standard.  Heavy, 

and  Extra 

Heavy  Tyi 


Copyright,  1920,  I" 


■ 


W      F 


Crane      c     Building 


Heavy  Type 

B'B'  — 16'— 20'— 24' 
-30'— 32'— 36'— 40'. 


VW 


B  F   -20  . 

A'B'-Add  10'  to  AB. 
A  B       10'      12'      16 

LenRths  in  multiples  of 
8  feet 

Extra  Heavy   T  .  , 
B'B'— SO  feet.  A'B'— Add   I 

BF— 25  feet.  AB       8'— 10'— 12 

lit.  1920,  bj  Steel  I  il 


to  AB. 


v.  Copj  rit 


i  v~ 


In  the  oil  industry  new  buildings  must  be 
available  quickly.  Fire-proof  qualities  are 
essential.  Machine  shops  for  dressing  tools 
require  buildings  that  will  accommodate  heavy 
truss  loads.  Usually  the  only  labor  available 
for  erection  is  common  labor. 

Stefco  Standardized   Sectional  Steel   Buildings 
meet  all  these  requirements  and  more.     The 
erection  is  reduced  to  a  simple  process  of  bolt- 
ing the  various  units  together    which   can 
done  by  common  labor.     Being  made  up  from 
standardized  units  already  fabricated  and  com- 
pletely assembled,  they  can  be  shipped  quio 
when  ordered.      Entirely  of  steel,  they  are  ab- 
solutely fire-proof.    They  will  bear  truss  loads 
from  three  to  ten  thousand  pounds  per  troi 
depending  on  the  type. 

These  advantages  have  made  Stefco  Build:: 
a  regular  part  of  the  equipment  of  many  prom- 
inent organizations,  including  the  Sinclair  Com- 
panies, the  Standard  Oil  Company,  The  Tea 
Company,  and  many  oth 

Stefco  Buildings  arc  sold  exclusively  to  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  industn  N    rth  Anwt  rial 

Supply  Companies.     Principal  offices  at: 

Toledo. o    Ptttabt    . 

Loo  Ant.. 

Laramit  •  > 

Stor  .ter  in  NoMl     '* 

Steel  Fabricating  Corporation 

76  W.  Monroe  Street,  CI  [11. 

tion  en  St 

Bu 

STEEI    FABRICATING 


Send  detail 

'■ 

To>be  \. 

■\c 

:  rv>  
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The  Digest  School  and  College  Directory 

Literal")  l)i^t'>t  reader.-,  seeking  educational  a<l\  antages  for  their  children  will  find  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  Boarding  Schools,  Colleges,  Vocational  Schools  and  Summer  Camps.  Our  readers  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  tin-  institutions  which  interesl  them.  The  School  Department  continues  to  serve  as  it  lias  for 
man)   years,  parents,  schools  and  camps.  We  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  will 


make  definite  recommendation  without  charge. 


Schools  foir  Girls  amvdl  Colleges  iFoir  Wocsaeim 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH        CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
ret arial  and  Post- Graduate 
( lourses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
hack  riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.    Sleeping  Porch. 


A 


Lasell  Seminary 

Course  of  study  from  first  year  lii«li  school  through  two 
advanced  woi  W  foi  high  school  graduates  covers  a 
v.i.i'  rang  "i  "  ademii  abject  and  elei  tive  aeo  n 
to  individual  development.  Unusual  training  Is  given  in 
various  phases  of  homemaking,  from  marketing  to 
entertaining. 

rhi      ii ed  on  a  thirty  acre  estate  ten  miles 

from   Boston.    All  cultural  advantages  ol  the  i  ity  arc 
utilized.    Nearly  everj    outdooi     porl   and   recr 
a  part  in  the  sell  tic 

WOODLAND    PARK 

The  Junloi  Dep  idci  fiXte  a. 

wgfplieaHon 
GUY    M     WIN  slow.  Ph.D.,   Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOWNE,   a.m.    \--<>    Principal 
mm  w  iioiii.imi  Road,  \uburndale,  Mass. 


The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts.  CoIIcrc  and 
general  courses.  Each  girl's  personality  observed  and 
developed.    Write  for  booklet.       Wist  Newton.  Mass. 

C  H  O  A  T  E     SCHOOL 

K ii.  Street, 

Brookline,  Ma  Horm      nd  nool  foi 

Vucusta  Chi  ir  A.B..  A.M.,  Prim  ipal, 

Helen    Anderson    Smith,     \    ociate    Principal, 
Address  until  Aug.  1st,  200  Commonwealth  Ave. .Boston 

SEA    PINES    SCHOOL   OF   PERSONALITY 

i..r  (,iiis     Boi  B,  Brewster,  Mass.     k        rhoma    Ui.k- 

ford,    \  \l  .  I nder.     Happ]    outdooi   Hi,    foi   train 

self  1I1-.  ovcrj  and  sell  development.    100  acre  . 
3000  feet  ol    eashorc.     Music,  Di  cience,  Sccrei 

.mil  Busini  111  gi   pi.  paratoi  -    <  utoriru       \i  h 

Ii  tii        Ri  gi  tei  *  foi  1921 


THE  MACDUFFIE  SCHOOL  c/.k.s 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.      3  Acres  for  Sports 

Colli  and  House  i  in  i  loui  lea.  Prin- 

cipals:  John  MacDuffie,  I'h.d  .  Mrs.  MacDuffie. 


-TENACRE= 

A  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 


PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

MISS    HELEN   TEMPLE   COOKE 
Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


For  GIRLS 

6    miles   from 
Boston 

All  Studies  except  English  elective 

Preparatory:    finishing  school. 

Advanced  Elective  Courses  for 
high  school  graduates.  College 
Certificate.     Fully  equipped. 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Pipe  Organ, 
with  noted  men. 

Domestic  Science,  New  Gym- 
nasium with  swimming  pool. 

Costume  Design  and  Home  Dec- 
oration.    Secretarial  Course. 

Exceptional  opportunities,   with  a 
delightful  home  life. 
2305   Summit    Street 
NEWTON,     Mass. 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL   *& 

Lowell,  Ha\<.artiimr-tl-.  ft  6  minutes  from  HoMon.  Coun- 
try BportSi  Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  For 
catalogue  and  views,  address 

Miss  OLIVE  SEWALL  PARSONS.  B.A.,  Principal 

Bradford  Academy  »»»»| 

Founded  181 

3   year   course  JS 

for  college  S 
aration. 

Two    year  55 

finishing  2 
r  8  e    for 

S    High  School  graduates.  25  acre  campus,  5 

B    splendid  equipment.  5 

Junior  Academy 

5    Junior  High  Scl  e  covering  7th,  ™ 

~    81  h  ami  9th  gra  Early  a  ■  g 

j;    desirable,  ~ 

—    Miss  Marion  Coats,  A.M..  Principal  ~ 
■g               Box  170.  Bradford,  Mass. 

nllllllllllllllllllllllBllllllllllllllllliiiif; 


SCUDDER  SCHOOL  VU£l£tJ&& 

I'oni  Gradunte  School  foi  young  women,    (i)  Secret*- 
i)  Domestic  Scii  munity  Service,"  a  new 

combining  al  Welfare,  and  Ann  i 

i;  (4)  All  blfh  •shool  •nbJscU.    Vddri       Mi      1.    I>   s,  udilcr 

HIGHLAND  MANOR  tarr™™rkh™°" 

Non  I    lor  «iils  on  site  formerly 

occupied  bj    Kn.>\  School.    UberalArts,  College  Pit 
i"i\.  P  1  I  Graduate,  Secretarial,  Home-Making.     Primary, 

lutdooi  111,         V! 
El  GEN1    11    1  1  MM  \\.  I  lOOthSt..  New  Voik 


oward  seminar: 

A  Famous  Old  New  England  Country  School 

25  miles  from  Boston.    Coll        !  I        ral  ( 

and  Home  M  nt.    Strong  courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  musi 

iol,  Inline  and  gymnasium   at  te   buildings, 

ng  porch.    Fim    1    »    \    W.  C.  A.  .  1  100]      Militai 

■  «'in:.  trips   ifi  Id.    Exl  grounds.     All 

Upjx  r  and  I 

Mr.  .nd  Mr.    C.  P.  KENDALL,  Princip.1.  16  Howard  St..  West  Br.dftw.ttr.  M„, 


Until  Stptrmbrr  A926  for  C*t*lotii>e  and  v'tvn.  addrru 
Mrt  Rusn/11  Houston.  T*rryta\*  n  on-Hudson  N,  > 


Lady  Jane   Grey  School  for   Girls 

37th  year.     College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Ad- 
1  work  for  High  School  graduates.     Music,  Business 
Course,  (iymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 
ELLA  VIRGINIA  JONES.  A.B..  Principal  Binghamtoo.  New  York 

MISS  GOLDSMITH'S  SCHOOL  For  Girls 

WALI-COl'RT.     Colli  iratory   and   general  course, 

Indudi  ind    Spanish.    Home   Economics, 

Dramatics,  Music.  Supervised  athletics,  eighteen  acres. 
Boathouse,  gift  ol  alumnae. 

Address  Registrar,  Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  V. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL  J^Sf 

Academic  and  economic  courses.  Separate  school  for 
very  young  girls.  For  catalog  address  Clara  C.  Fuller, 
Principal.  Martha  J.  Naramore,  Assoc.  Prin. 
Box  5-D,  Ossining-on-Hudson  New  York 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary 

A  SCHOOL  FOB  'Girls.  10  miles  from  New  York  College 
preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music,  Art  and  Domestic 
Science,    Catalogue  on  request,    Box  L-5. 

MISS  MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL.  Principal,  GARDEN  CITY,  L.I.,  NY. 


HOOD  COLLEGE  For  Young  Women 

Standard  A.R.  and    U.S.   Cnurncw.  the    latter    Including    four    year*   of 

Boms  Economics.    Acersdltsd  Counts  In  lvda»rojr> .    Also  Haste,  Art 

rprsssioil.     Five    now   buildinm  on  46-acrc   suburban  site.     Our 
own  garden  and  dairy.     Terms  (450  to  $500. 

JOS.  H.  APPLE,  L.L.D..  Pres.,  Box  L.  Frederick.  Maryland 

CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  girl-'  school  in  beautiful  country  "ear  Nev  York     47th 
year.    5  modern  buildings,  50  acres:  $4oo,o  pment; 

athletics,  swimming  pool, etc.  Sensible  regulation  land 
College  preparaton  certificates.  General  an<l  snedal  courses. 
Catalog   on   request        l>r.    Robert   J.  Trevorrow,   Pres., 
Box  00,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

MISS  BEARD'S   SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS 

A   Country    school,  Ij    miles  from    New    York.      College  pre- 
paratory, special  courses.     Music.  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.    Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
ii   request.    Address 

LSiiss  I-v  1  is  C.  Beard  Orange,  N.  J. 


KENT  PLACE 


Mrs. 
Miss 


Summit,   N.  J. 
20  miles  from  N.Y. 
A  Country  School  for  Girls 
College  Preparstorjr  snd  Aosdemlc  Com 

Sarah  Woodman  Paul.  )  »>_:„^:_„i_ 
Anna  S.  Woodman.  £  Principals 


"Sht  f*  Ca^llf3 


f**«- 


t&$*£ 


Why  Waste  a  Summer? 


1  it  on  the  Hudson,  -45  minutes  from  Fifth 
Avenue*  doing  Interesting  work.  Ideal  surroundings 
foi  good  work  and  real  recreation  l  nique  oppor- 
tunities In  Secretarial  t  bourse,  Management  oi  Estates, 
Investments,  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Art,  Expres- 
sion, Motoi  Mecli  1  Driving,  Social  Dancing 
and  Languages.  M  other  courses.  Bxcellenj  tu- 
toring. 1  summer  or  regular  winter 
001  address  the  Secretary,  Box   710. 

visa  Hifloya  schheh  muool 

For  (•!•  I*  and  Hoim-n  Tarn  t  own-on- II  ml  son.  V  T. 
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Scllijools  iF©F .' Girl*  aiiud  OaSBtgia  iFcr  Wornten 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

Founded  1850 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
for  Girls  in  the  Rydal  Hills. 
25  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  York  line  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading.  Catalog 
describing  and  illustrating  new 
buildings  sent  on  request. 

RYDAL,  Junior  Department 

MISS   ABBY  A.    SUTHERLAND,    Principal 
Ogontz  School,  Penna. 


Bhe  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount   Holyoke,  Si 
Vassar  and   Wellesley  colleges.     Also    strong   gi 
course.     Within    27    years   291    students   have   ei 
Bryn   Mawr   College.      Fire   resisting    stone    building. 
Abundant  outdoor  life  and  athletics. 
ELIZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON,  A.  B.,  HEAD  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

lheCwhd  Sdwd&ris 

In  suburbs — city  advantages   8  miles  distant.     Col- 
lege  preparation.     Strong   general    courses       Mil   1c, 
Art.     Primary  through  High   School.     Small    clfl 
and    individual   attention.     Riding,   athleth    .     Sep- 
arate   house  for  younger  girls.     Catalog  and   views. 

Emma  Milton CowIcb.A.B.,  Head  of  8chool,  Oak  Lan*,PMla., Pa. 

1  r  v  1  rsi  o 

College  and    Music    Conservatory 


A.    B.    course;    Pipe  Ortran,    Piano 

1      Qnk  :..«»..  .       A  -»  .      Pau^aUm       II,,..., 


Will  begin  65th  year  Sept.  29th. 

Violin,  Voice,  Harp,  Theoretical  Subjects;  Art;  Sxprmsion:  Bomt) 
Economica:  St--crutaryahip:  Public  School  Music  and  Drawing;  Oatdooi 
BaHket  Hall  and  Tennis;  Hikes;  Swimming  Pool.  In  on.  ol  I 
beautiful  and  healthful  valleys  in  the  world.  Just  outside  Hurrishurif. 
Four  hours  from  New  York  City  and  Washington;  thrt_*c  bow 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Select  patronage.  Terms  $1.<Q  to  $700. 
Send  for  Catalog  A. 

E.E.  CAMPBELL.  A.M., Ph.D..iPresid"ent,  MECHANICSBURG.  PENN. 
Pennsylvania,  Jenkintown.     Box  410 

BeechwoodSchool(Inc.)Kr°:.'Namr,v: 

School.     Fits  for  any  vocation.     Preparatory;  (  ollege   De- 
partments; Conservatory  of  Music;  Art.  Oratory,  Dos 
Arts    and     Sciences,    Secretaryship,     Gymnastics,     Normal 
Kindergarten,    Swimming    pool.     Large   new    gymnasium, 

M^H      R.BASBR,   Till)..   President. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School  \T£2$£:?5EtSi\ 

college  town.  College  preparatory.  WildclifT — The  Gradu- 
ate School.  Seven  Gables — The  Junior  School  for  gills 
11  to  14.  Hillcrest — for  little  folks  6  to  11.  Bach  has 
separate  complete  equipment.  Indicate  catalog  required. 
Address  Box  1522. MR^and  Mrs.  II.  M.  CRisr.  Principals, 

T  HE     BIRMINGHAM     SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.  Birmingham,  Pa.  Thorough  college  prep- 
aration and  courses  for  girls  not  going  te  college.  Beau- 
tiful and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains.  Main  Una 
P.  R.  R.  New  gymnasium,  swimming  pool:  sleeping  porch. 
Physical  training.    Catalogue. 

A. R.  Crier,  Pres.,  P.  S.  Houlton,  A.B.,  Headmaster,  Boi  109,  Birmingham.  Pa. 
HIGHLAND  HALL 

A  school  for  girls,  in  residential  town   1000  feet  above  sea 
level,   on    main  line  of    Pennsylvania    Railroad. 
College  Preparatory,  General  and   Post  Graduate  i 

Miss  Ellen  C  Keates.  A.B.,  Principal. 
Hollidaysburg.  Penna)  Iv.inia 

L.'„  L,„  T-T-,11  Q *_- Tr;iins  young  women  to 
mden  riall  Seminary  tak(,  a  VVOItliy  plaa  in 

life.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Academic  and  College 
Preparatory.    Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science.  Bll 
Post-graduate  work. Separate  Junior  Dept. Gymn 
Catalog.    Rev.  F.  W.  Stengel.  Prin..  Box  123,  Lilitz,  Pa.  'near  Lancaster) 

MISS    MILLS     SCHOOL 

First  Out-of-Door  School  lor  Vyell  Children 
Girls  6  to   16  years.    Ten  Acres 
Ellun  Stannev  Mills.  Principal 

"  fri-sheim."  Hox   L,    rtoumforl    Rimil.  Mount    Air:        ' 

A   school   tot    g] 1  a    broad 

j     variet)  of  courses,  including 

tion  for  entrance  to  the  best  women's  coll  nl  old 

est. iii-,  A  acres,  with  modern  equipment.  Swimming  pool. 
Northern   advantages   in   southern   climatt  uc  on 

request. 


Mary  Varprink  McBee,  M.  A  ,  Principal,  Chart 


Ashley  Hall 


?ec/-etir/h/<Sc/e/?ce 

Cedar  Crest  Co/Zec/c 

For  high  school  and  college  gradui 
Distinctive  two- and  tout  yeai  courses  In  mod- 
ern scientific  business  education    Conger! 
pus  life.  College  of  over  titt  \  years'  standing. 

Equip  yourself  for  the  agreeable  secretarial  po 
sitions  which  are  seeking    young    womi 
college  education.    Prepare  to  care  lot    ■  ■■ 
and  your  property  undei  anj  circtrmstano 

Suburban  Site.  CityAd  vantages.   \  B.andi 
courses.   Write  for  story  "A  PnyassaSaanlar] 

Director  W.  1..  DAVIS 
Cedar  Crest.  Axuuitowm    Pa, 


NationalB\rkSeminary 


U»Mt«d  In 

Habw 

h ... I. in.  i '.,.   |).  •  . 


I  OK      \  Ol    NO     \\<; 


iMsMi  i 

Mi. II     l  i    i.. 


A    Junta 


CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  J 


and  tomorrow. 
fen  high  school  . 

Si  hool.      Ildi    I)       I  ri.lirn      I   r 
Headmaster,  Washington     D     < 


Partington,    I'ti  n 


COLONIAL  SCHOOL 

Modern   Buidit 
nal  Capital      I  > 

Jessie  Truman,  Associate  Principal,  1 533  Eiehlrrnlh  Strett,WasoB(lta.  DC. 


GUNSTON     HALL 

A    S<  ihm.I     foi     *  ■ 

l .  .i  s  Potl 

Rcquin  <l     ,tt  hi.  i  U  i     undi  i 
Mrs    Bi  -.  I  i'i  i  v  K.  M  \  ow.  Principal,  1920  Florida   * 
Kington,  I  >   < 


MARYLAND    COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN 

Collegi     i'i 

I 

A'ldi  l.i    tin  kvn.Ll  .    M  11 


The  Girls'  Latin  School  ,'.'. 

mil       1  horougl 

collcge-tn <1   i  hnstian   women     Set 

turaT advantages  due  to  location  utdul 

borne        Cat  Wumot.    All..     Ilndiuulrcas. 

Marylanu,  Baltim  Paul    kl 


SOUTHERN     COLLEGE 


FOI    Kill-    and     \  OUng    w 

Preparatoi  \     and     rinl  hing 
preasion,  i  ronu  luetics 

ian. 
Alt  J  HI  H   kll.l    1U\IS,  A.M.,  tSJ    Cdlrr*  Mi 


Art.      1- i- 
Gymruuium.    Non- 

•»♦,    IVtrrthnrr.    Ts. 


Southern  Seminary  for  Girls  and  Young  Women 
53rd  year.  In  nine  Ridge  Mi  .  famou  Vatlt  >  ol  \  .  m  .,r 
Natural   Bridge.      Kale  health  record.      Hi 

iratory.       finishi  Pipe  Organ.  Ait.  1J 

tie  Science,  Business,  etc.     Stud  Lion  of 

Recommendi 
Chit  igo.     K.m  $525.     Box  987,  ltu.n.i  Vista,  \  ... 


STUART     HALL,    Staunton,   Virginia 

I         opal     school     f»i     |  vmth    s 

Rich  in  traditions  ol   the  to  the  n 

nl .      l  borough  ■  ion,     <  lutd 

Address  Mi,    H.N    Mills.  A.B 
(Formr-Hv  I'rtnrtpal  tit  lin.fl  llrtat    xsa4sSBJ     Hoi  I. 


WARRENT0N  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

In  fool  111 
Pi.  parator)      and      St 
language     In.  ul 

Mile.  LEA  M.  B0ULI0NY.  Box  21,   W&rrrnton,  V». 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE  for  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Box  T,  ROANOKE,  VA      In  the  Vi 

■ 

AM.  .111.       \ 


FAIRFAX    HALL 


■ 


Devon    Manor 


■ 


Mr..    LANCDON    CASKIN.    Principal 
Bo»    I  OS  Orron.  Pa. 


Lewisburg   Seminary  for   G 

:  m>  Ltua.  iest> 

Box  HO  I.rwiiburt   W. 

BRENAU  COLLEGE   - 
CONSERVATORY   j 

In*     » 


iris 
Vt. 


Sweet  Briar  College 

For  Women  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

nd. 

EMIL1E  WATTS  McVEA,  A.B. .  Lit .  D. .  Pres.dmt 


MARY    BALDWIN   SEMINARY 


i 


Randolph  Macon  Tor,1  ,vr.r 


D.  k.    wni  ;  nt 

Box  42 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE 

Hollo,.     \  a 


M  \  I    I  >    1 


10 
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Schawls  (For  Gnirls  anadl  Colleges  for  Wommena 


i'.J.MONT 

For     Cirls     ahp     Younc    Womin 

Rl  RVATIONS  for  the   1920-21 
should  be  madi  aa  =0011  as  possible 
to  insure  entrance. 

covering    i  years  preparatory  and  ? 
work.      Strong   Music  and  Art 
tracnta.     I\\mi  Literature,  Expn 
.1  T raining,  Home  Economi 

Outdoor  sports  and  swimming  pool. 

is  the  School  Farm  and  Country 

Club.    References  required. 

Booklets  on  request.    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont  Heights  Box  F    Nashville   Tenn. 


Centenary    College  -  Conservatory 

For  KirU  and  young  women.  Standard  Junior  College,  offer- 
ing best  advantages  in  all  blanches  of  music,  art,  expression, 
home  economics,  physical  education  an  ial  training. 

Swimming  pool,  with  all  indoor  ami  outdoor  sports.    Bi 
ful  grounds,  ideal  location,  excellent  railway  facilities.     36th 
year    lupins    September  21,    t020.     Reservations   are  now 
being  made  for  next  ses  ion.     F01  literature  address 
IJk.  J.W.  M  alone.  President,  Box  C,  Cleveland,  Tennessee. 

MILWAUKEE-DOWNER  SEMINARY 

Milwaukee.  Wis.      Cam]. us  of  Milwaukee-Downer  College. 

An  accredited   and    standard   school   for  girls.     A    six-year 

course    for  college   entrance    beginning    with    the   seventh 

Catalogue  310.  Miss  Macy  D.  Rodman,  Dean. 

Minnesota.    St.    Paul. 
OAK"    T-TAT   T       L)ay  and  boarding  school  for  girls.  35th 
wrMV  x\r\\-ii-i    year.    College  preparatory  and  gei 

itional    advantages   in    Music.      Domestic 
Science.    Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool,  Tennis.  Riding. 
Hockey.      For  booklet  addri 
Royal  A.  Mooke,  A.M.,  Principal,  578-590  Holly  Avenue. 

SAINT     MARY'S     HALL 

Faribault.  Minnesota.  Founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  1855. 
Prepares  tor  leading  colleges.  Thorough  general  course 
and  junior  colleges.  Excellent  advantages  in  music  and 
art.  Write  for  catalogue.  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  McElwaine, 
D.D..    Rector;       Miss     Amy     Louise     Lowey,     Principal. 


MISS  WHITE'S  SCHOOL  SifrflK 

and  Day  Departments,  4148  Lindcll  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo,  Opens  September  15,  1920.  For  cata- 
logue and  information  address 

Mary  Josephine  White,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Principal. 


HOSMER  HALL 


MISSOURI.  YVydown  Bom-EVAim 

FountUd    iftSi.       Bo  nr  dine    »nd    Day 
School  for  Rirls.    College  preparatory 
and    Elective    Cooraeft.      Music      Ex- 
pression. Arts,    Crafts,    Rhythmic  Dancing.     R<_-    ul.-m    Physical    Dircc- 
Dreproof  hiiilriini?  near  Washington  University.      Early 
rcKiitratiun  nt-cos^ary. 

For  catalog  addretM,  ELM  A  H.  BENTON.  A.M.,  Principal. 


Lindenwood  College 

A  Standard   College  for  Women 

Stands  for  sound  scholarship.  Christian  ideals  and 
thorough  preparation  lor  the  useful  life.  A.  B.  and 
nferred.  Degree  courses  in  Music. 
i.;xce,,.  ational   courses.    9   modern  buildings. 

34  acres.  Two.million  dollar  endowment.  For  catalog, 
address, 

J.  L.  Hoi  'H  It.  n.l>..  President,  lion  El,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


ILLINOIS     WOMAN'S     COLLEGE 

A  standard  College.  Endowed.  Credit  recognized  by  univer. 

>r  graduate  work  and   Oy  State  itoanis  of  Education. 

inted  in   Liberal  Arts,    Music    and    Home  Eco- 

n  imice.  Certificate  granted  in  Secretarial,  Physical  1  raining 

and  other  special  1  for  catalogue  address 

l.ei  C,   Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,   III. 


T*f±WW%7    1-1 2*  11     '  ""'■':'■    preparatory,   geneial  high 

*    *^'  'J     ■  M.CXM.M.     9I  hool  and  advanced  courses.      \1  ••< 

1  [nst  r  ue t  ion  in  in u  ,u  ,  expree  lion  and  domestic  arts  and 

1  t  in  a  picturesque  woodland  i  twelve 

n  1  he  shore  ol  Lake  Michigan,  28  miles  from  Chii 

F01  i  it  alogue  addi 

Miss  Lloise  It.  1  remain,  l'rln..  Box  314,  Lake  Forest.  111. 


FRANCES  SHIMER  SCHOOL  ftu^'OrUen 

Music,  Art,  Home  Econom- 
rollment  for 
tefin  opening  Septcnlbci  Is  Imperative.    only  a  few 
'  Catalog 

rbv,  wm.  p.  a  .null.  in. 


MONTICELLO    SEMINARY 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  &  ACADEMY.   Godfrey.   Mad, .on  Co.,  III. 

i'  i">,.i  ,,f    Mississippi  Valley.      83rd 

begins  Sept    1 7    1  idard  lunlc 

■  ntering  leading  unlvi  [union  without 

'  1  1    lination.  At  -.nu- 

l-e,  |al  \\  01  .. 

1  I   cten- 
oid  modern    cquipmt  -   of    land. 
Write  for  catal  ■ 

hakhii  1   mi  1    t  ONGDON  Principal 


N      . 


XFORD 

olletfe /''•  Women 

FOUNDED  1830 

<  .1    1.I1 

1 

Sp<  .en  1  .01 1  -.  - 

Public 

>     1,  nil  .  t   uni- 

1  ,.,   11  Ion 
Rates     I     - 
DAMS.  Ph.D.,  President.  Bei  54.  Oilord.  Oh,. 


Hardin 
College 

Mexico.  Missouri 


AJuniorCollege 

For  Women 

Two  years' work  at  Hardin  receives 
the  same  credits  as  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  in  universities. 
Hardin  is  heavily  endowed  and 
offers  exceptional  advantages  in 
Music,  Piano  \  oil  e,  Violin,  Organ, 
Art.  Expression.  For  catalog  ad- 
dress Box  98. 


Missouri,  St.  Louis.  . 

FOREST  PARK  COLLEGE    CoUege?Preparatory 

and  Grammar  School.  Certificate  admits  to  Eastern  and 
Western  Colleges.  Collesre  of  Music.  E.  H.  Kroner,  Director:  Nord- 
Btrom-Oarter  Voice;  Public  School  Music.  Violin.  Expression,  Art,  Hlble 
School,  Hon,,-  Economic.  Ko.rd.  room  »d  WHon4ftO0. g>  pres,d.nt 

Saint    Mary -of- the -Woods 

,^^^____  College  for  Women.  80th  I  eat •— ^— - 
Standard  Courses  leading  to  Degrees.    Departments 
of  Expression,  Household  Economice.Conservatory 
ot  Music,  School  of  Art,  Elective  Courses,  i  2  build- 
ings, gymnasium,  natatorium,  golf,  riding,  etc. 

Saint   Mary  -  of  -  the  -Woods    Academy 

High  School  and    Special   Courses.     For  il- 
lustrated Bulletins  address  ,_ 
The  Registrar.  Box  130 
Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana 


GIRLS'  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

Adams  &  Hoover  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Twenty-ninth  year  opens  September  thirtieth. 
Fully  accredited,  ottering  courses  as  follows:  Sub- 
Presiunan,  Colle^o-Preparatory,  General,  special, 
antl  Post  Graduate.  Beautiful  Spanish  buildings 
with  patios  and  arcades  make  out-door  life  a  reality. 
Additional  buildings  ready  by  September.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

MISS    PARSONS    AND    MISS    DENNEN,   PRINCIPALS. 


COKER  COLLEGE 

\  Southern  college  for  young  women. 
Fine  climate.  Modern  e q  u  i  p  m  eat. 
Trained  teachers. 

I.W.  SIKES,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Hartsville,  S.C. 


CRESCENT  COLLEGE 


lited  Junior  Col- 


Heart  of  the  Ozarks.     Healthful  and  healthy.    M 
methods  of  hygiene  and  instruction.  Limited.  Select.  80 
girls  from  30  states.  A  Idr  and  view  tx 

1   HIM  IM     t  01  I  1  (.1      Box  L.  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 


SWARTHM0RE    PREPARATORY 

A  SCHOOL  WHERE  CHARACTER  BUILD- 
ING   IS    THE    FIRST    CONSIDERATION 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT      SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Write  tod.y  for  "  THE  VISION  OF  SWARTHM0RE" 

W.  P.T0MLlNS0N,M.A.,Boil4,Swarthmore,Pa. 


ST     ilIKT'<\   ^PHOfii    u'  neofP   R. 

Ol.    LUIVC  O  JtnUUL  rhe  beautiful  and 

m,  extensive  grounds,  homelike    buildings, 

mental  and  pnj  sical  instrui  tion,  high  moral 

Influen  1      and  ambitious 

I      iklet  on  r<  .. 
.  A    M  .  Headma 


250  Boyi 


$800,000  Equipment 


22  Teacher* 


87th    year    open*    Sept.   14th 

WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 

WORCESTER,         MASSACHUSETTS 
d  .  t-e-c      $1000  single  rooms. 
KAlt.3:      fsSO  two  in  room. 

Ages  12-18  years 

Alumni  all  over  the  world.      Strictly  preparatory 

for  college  or  technical  school. 

For    catalog    address    the 
Registrar  G.  D.  Church.   M.A. 

SAMUEL  F.  HOLMES,  M. A.,  Principal 


WILBRAHAM   ACADEMY 

Fits    for    life    and    for    college    work 
A  school  for  60  boys — jingle  rooms  only.     Yearly  expense  $800 

GAYL0RD W.  DOUGLASS.  A.M..  Headmaster.  Wilbraham.  Miss. 


DEERFIEL.D  ACADEMY 

For  the  wholesome  development  of  the  boy's  individuality. 
Modern  equipment.  College  preparatory,  and  special 
courses.  All  athletics.  Endowed.  Send  for  views  and 
year  book.     Address 

17  ALBANY  E0AD,  Deerfield,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,    Bosios,  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

Established    1S28.      Prepares   boys   exclusively   for 
MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OK    TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.      Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franklin   T.    K.urt,  Principal. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys 

Five  buildings.  20  ai  res.  Prepares  tor  Colleges  and  Tech- 
nical Schools.  Rank-  with  highest  grade  schools  of  New 
England,  yet  l>y  reason  of  endowment  the  tuition  is  mod- 
erate. Modern  gymnasium.  Skating.  All  winter  sports.  41st 
year.  Rev. Lorin Webster,  L.U.D.,  Rector,  Plymouth,  N.H. 


PEDDIE 


A   SCHOOL 
FOR   BOYS 

The  achievements  of  Pcddic  Rraduates  ir.  scholarship 
and  athletics  at  college  are  significant  oi  the  value  of  its 
training.  Stalwart  manhood  is  the  alt-important  pur- 
irosc  01  the  curriculum. 

Every  Peddie  boy  is  given  a  comprehensive 
physical  examination.  Mental  powers  are 
developed  by  expert  teachers - 

Peddie  is  endowed,  and  spends  all  its  income  upon  its 
Students.    60-acre  campus.     55th  year. 

Write  Jor  Booklets  and  Catalog 

ROGER   W.  SWETLAND,  LL.I)..  Headmaster 

Box  5  P.     Hightstown.   N.J. 


Princeton  Preparatory    School 

College  preparatory  school  for  boyi  over  14.  Rapid  progress. 
Limited  number  of  pupil.;  and  freedom  from  rigid  class 
organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities.  Special 
attention  given  to  Athletics  and  moral  welfs  re.    40th  year. 

J.  B.  FINE.  Headmaster.  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


Kings. ey  School  For  Boys 

22  miles  from  NewYbrk  C  ity  in  the  New  Jersey 

hills.     For  illustrated  catalog  adtlrcss 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL.  M.A..  Box  L  ESSEX  FELLS,  N.  J. 


MILFORD 

A  College  Preparatory  School 

FORMERLY 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 
Milford,    Conn. 

9  miles  from  New  Haven  on  the  main  line  to  New  York 

The  Deeds  Ot  each  boy  arc  analyzed  and 
mot.  Thoro  training  fur  college  examina- 
tions. Small  classes  and  individual  instruc- 
tion.   Country  life,  supervised  athletics. 

Our  plan  limits  the  111  mi  her  of  boy-,  we  can 
accept  cadi  year.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
we  will  send  >on  an  outline  plan  of  work, 
i_'i\  ing  time  required,  cosl  etc.,  for  fitting  for 
college.    Booklet  on  request . 

SAMUEL   B.    ROSENBAUM,   Prin. 
Milford,  Conn. 


Lake  Forest  Academy 


FOR  BOYS 

Tnutfft:  LonliF.  8wift.  J  V  Farwell, 
H  C  Chatfield-Tnylor  Clnvton  Mark, 
A  B.  Dick.  Alfred  L.  Biker  Rev  J.  0. 
K  MeClore,  Geo  A.  McKinlock.  A.  A. 
Carpenter.  J    H     S     I  -    irlev    Field, 

B  M  Llnnell  M  D  .  Jamet  Vilea.  ReT. 
Andrew  C:  Zeooa,  Ernett  Palmer.  Charles 
B.  Moore 


AV,  Uation 


STRICTLY  PREPARATORY  FOR  COLLEGE 

Not  a  Military  Institution   Honor  Ideals. 

i)    for  admission  to  all   cer- 

universities  and   for  exanuna- 

•1    Vale,     Princeton.    Harvard, 

I'ec  h.  On  Lak«  Michiwan  one 
hour  from  Chicago.  Modern  build- 
ings,     swimming     pool.        Athletics. 

Ad.!; 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS,  Htadmastsr 
Box  140  Lake  Forest,  111. 


Boys'  Pirepairatary 


rf. 


RUTGERS 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 


A   splendidly   equipped     c  i,,,,,i 
will  prepare  your  boy  to  i  ntei  i  oil 
witliout   examination,   meanwhile    d< 
body   by  athletics,  gymnasium,   swimming.     I 
every  stand  point  this  is — 

<ku>£  $&  AcAcrot  fot  w?u\  fou> 

There  is  happy  home  life  In    beautiful  cottage  <l>ir- 
miiories.     Healthful  Ic><  :i  t  ion ,  regulai   houi  ,n 
Ishing  food.     Equal   advantages    lor    young   iioys. 
Write  for  catalog,  stating  age  of  youi  bo 
WILLIAM  P.  KELLY,  Headmaster  2  College  Av.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


The  Stone  School 

CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Healthful  and  invigorating  location,  fi\c  miles 
from  West  Point.    Boyscjtoio.    Prepan 

college  or  business.      One  teacher  too  I 

All    sports    under    supervision.      Swimming 

pool.      Catalog. 

ALVAN  E.  DUERR.  Headmaster. Box   17 

CASCADILLA 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys.  Individu.il  atten- 
tion.  Small  -  I  u  i  Athletics.  Gymnasium,  Well  known 
school  crew.  Enrollment  125.  Summer  session.  <  atalog. 
A.  M.  Driimmond.  M.A.,  Director,  Box  118.  Illiaca.  N.  Y. 
New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson 

Irving  School  for  Boys  fcgft&Sffih^ 

"Irvins"  country.  84th  year.  29  years  under  present  Head 
Master.  Newsiteand  buildings  1904.  Prepares  tor  all  colleges 
and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction.  Athletic  field. 
Swimming  pool.    Gymnasium. 

J.  M.  Kurman.  A.M.,  Headmaster.  Box  oos._ 

Tk«   D„__:_~»«..    C.L.J    An  efficient  school  nt  niod- 

Ine  rennington  School  iriu   cost.     75  ■„ 

from  N.  Y.,  50  from  IMiila.    Prepares  for  College, 
Schools  or  Business.    Gymnasium.    Strong  faculty.    Swim* 
mint;  pool,  all  athletics.     Junior  school  with   home  care  lor 
boys  9  to  13.    Moderate  rates.   Frank  MacDaniel,  D.D., 
Headmaster,  Box  80,  Pennington.  New  Jersey. 

Offers  a  thorough  physical, 
mental  and  moral  training 
for  college  or  business.  Under  Christian  masters  from  the 
great  univeisities.  Located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  of  America.  New  gymnasium. 
Equipment  modern.  Write  for  catalog.  Address  Boi  108. 
William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Mercersbnrg,  Pa. 

ACADEMY 
FOR    BOYS 

Finest  School  on  Pacific  Coast.  Boardingand  Day.  M<xlern. 
Thorough.  Glorious  Climate.  Fifty  Boys.  Fine  Resi- 
dence, New  School  Buildings.  One  hour  from  Sau  Francisco. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT,  CALIFORNIA 


Mercersburg  Academy 


PIEDMONT 


THE  McCALLIE  SCHOOL  $£-&£££> 

train  boys  for  college.  Individual  attention.  1IMH)  feet  eleva- 
tion. Big  athletic  field.  All  sports.  Swimming  lake,  military 
drill.  Honor  System.  Boys  live  in  Masters' homes.  Address 
Headmasters  8.  f.  4  8.  P.  McCALLIE,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Box  204,  Highland  Park  Station,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


MnMftary 


Prepares  for  Any  College 

in  the  most  interesting  city  in  the  world.  Faculty,  equip. 
ment  and  methods  which  make  capable  boys  eligible 
anywhere.  The  Cottage  plan — boys  and  masters  live 
together.  Excellent  table,  school  operates  its  own  farm 
Splendid  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  held.  Small  i 
Special  course  for  entrance  to  National  Academies. 
Catalogue  and  View  Book  on  request. 

ARMY  &.   NAVY   PREPARATORY   SCHOOL 
A    4117!0ve„ueUCUt    f  Washington.  D.  C. 


NPwtnn   Aranemu  Bm  (  ■     Newton.  N.J. 
ewion  rtcaaemy  country  school  foi  so  boys. 


A  military 
Hon  ■ 

10  to  16  preferred.      2  hours  fiom   N.   V.   Cit\.     B 

high,   healthful   location.     1000  feet   elevation.      Thorough 

6 reparation  for  college  or  business.     Homelike.     Individual 
IjSSipllns  kind  but  firm.    Horses  and  ponies  for  boyn'  uso.    Gymnasium. 
All  aports.     Moderate  rates.     Catalotf. 
PHILIP   S.    WILSON.    A.M..  l'rlnrlpnl 

FREEHOLD   MILITARY  SCHOOL 

' sd,-,t   young   boys.      Just  enough  of  the  Military 

training  to    Inculcate    habits    ol    obedience,    promp 
orderliness    and    self    reliance.      Study    and     play    cat 
supervised.      One   teacher    to    10   bovs.      "The   school    with 
the  personal  touch." 

Major  Chaki.es  M.  Duncan,  Box  sSt  Freehold    \    I 

Bordentown    Military    Institute 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  bui  in 
small  classes,  individual  attention     Boj 
Military  .training.    Supervised  athletic*.    36th  y<   n      I 
Drawer  C-7,  Col.  T.   I>.  1   VNDON    I 
town,  N.J. Principal  and  Commandant. 

RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY  (Military) 

A  Hranch  of  the  Randolph-Maccn  System.  In  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Equipment  cost  tioo.ooo.  Prepares  foi  College  or 
Scientific  Schools.  MILITARY  TRAINING  Gym  lailura 
and  Athletics.   29th  yeai  opens  Septembi  Address 

t'lltS.  I,.  MKI,  ION.  A.M..  Principal.  Rn<    «10.   From    RotsI,  V. 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

with  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

Boys  at    K.M.I,  an   thoroughly  prepared 

lege,     the  two  homes  afford  outdooi   sport  ■  .t<u\  work 
all  year  round.     Equipment   excellent,   including   new 
laboratories,   buildings  and  work  shop        i\ 
Honor  School "   bj    Wai    Dept.     Junloi    and 
K.O.T.C.     Early   registration    neces 
mg  hst  laatjyear.    References  required 

Address  THE  PRESIDENT,  K.M.I..  LYNDON.  RV 
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MIAMI 

XV  JLrvllLITARY     INSTITUTHA 


CERMANTOWN 

■M 


IMANTOWN  /^T   J|/-\ 

DAYTON.  U HI U 


Bo.  72 

Ci  9mm  -<»• 


Whi  - 
in  the   b  P 

and  willii, 

Li . 

Military  training  i 
Army 

■I.      lor 


COL.  ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  P 


res. 


RECREATIONAL  SUMMER  CAMP 
July  S  lo  Attgosl  28 

1 
y  training 

fa,  ulty    lor 

a  ii  l   it. 
Booklet. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 

lrdl    suboi 

'.'"..         I  .  .  ,-  s. 

admit  to 
Ouio  till.  Uox  ii  ij. 

PASADENA    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

iiiully   and 
California.     Out 

Comfort  anil  com  J  military  and 

phaala  on  acholarship  anil  character  training 
anil  carricM    work  P>r<>uffh  hivti  school  eouraaa.     Small  claaaaa,  c-nklant 

SiersonsI  lappf 
hddrsta   the   Superintendent,  H.F.D    2,  Boa  12.  Pasadena,  Catrl. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  California 
43rd  year  open    Septi  rlyracsstnt     ai 

sary.     Foi  flltl   trated  Ireoa 

REX  D.  SHERER.  Prodcnt.  San  RsUrl 

CXAREMONT^CHOOL  FOR  ROYS 

A  school  ol*  hiirh  utandard*  furracomnwrHlrd  b«ra-    '  iralnrF, 

MotW-rn  Military  Training.     Meals  of  Yalo  Id  Sooth" 

UnaOlM  outdoor  life  ainotitr  omtf  mountain*  at 

hin'k  i:  :  Loi  A njf •!<*«.     Catalog. 

W.  E.  GARRISON,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster.  Box  220,  dimnonl.  C*L 


San  Diego  Army   and   Navy   Academy 

t  tollege  preparatoi  y.    < >m  ' 

in-  1 1 111  lion.     Full 

emphasised.    Army  detail.  Outd  Lo- 

cated 1  ■     Summer  session 

Cai.ip.,  I  -  Ii.  I  am.  1  u*.  A.  Davis,  I'rrs. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

trains  for  Icmlitwliip. 
Detrri  "iR.  Chemistr > 

Commerce  and  I 

hool  for  b 
Infantry,  I  I 

sports.     V 

Immediate  appluttion  >. 

Col.  CHAR1  1  s  1    IIVAT'l  •     I'.i 

Fishburne  Military  School 


\\   ,-    1 


■ 


Staunton  Military'  Academy  ; 


1 
1 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


IV 


and    1 

and  t 

Brother"  pi 
•mallei 

\       I  arly  enrol  alafSMi, 

tfJTT   Bl  I  RFTARV.    MM**,  M.. 


Carolina  Military- 
Naval  Academy 

HINDI   KSONVILI.I.,  N.  C 

America'  1   Most   Beautifully 
Environed  Prep  School 


1.1-c.T  : 


. 


§5>J)attucfe  e%rl)ool 

I   \KIIIM  II.   Ml-  NTH  Tl   \R 

(  nil'  )liliiur\ .  } 

Apptlcsitloa    sbould    t»*     Rlrd    n«»w  -«ar 

\'ii\-l!   to    nilir  »lnn    M   ..r    1  •>   w.t 


MANLIUS 


ST.  JOHN'S 
SCHOOL 


at.    Attractive  summer  camp. 
Brig. -Gen.     WM.    VtRBECK,     President 
Box  105,  Manliu*  New  York 


Mohcfjan  Lake  ScKiuil 

Saw  Von.  Mohrssn  Lai 


■    V 


Reekskill  Academy 

|/  Military  since   1857 

X     EL  $10 

ArJdrrw    (be    PRINCIPALS.    TrAiL        ft    1 


1  JOHN'S  Military  Sell 

''  tlKattty  for  boat 

■(. 

WBiiAM    KANM  K     AM      N  D 


0*MasBitik  -on-  Hu.ik 


ULVER 


Military 

Academy 

A 


Culver,  I iirlinns 
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GEORGIA 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


COLLEGE  PARK 

(Near  Atlanta) 

GEORGIA 


One  of  America's  Most 

Splendidly  Equipped 

Prep  Schools 

SOUND  discipline,  thorough  scholar- 
ship, select  patronage  —  350  cadets 
from  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
Cuba  and  Mexico.  Excellent  fare, 
perfect  health  in  foothills  of  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  about  1200  feet  altitude, 
individual  instruction. 

Classical,  Commercial,  and  Engineer- 
ing Courses.  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps   under  U.  S.  Army  Supervision. 

Catalog  on  Application 

Summer  School  and  Camp,  July  and 
August,  on  Highland  Lake,  "In  (he 
Land  of  the  Sky,"  Henderson  ville.N.C. 


CHARACTER 

Ii.-is  been  defined  as  the 
sum  of  all  one's  experi- 
ences. How  necessary, 
then,  that  in  the  form- 
ative period  of  boyhood 
those  experiences  should 
be  such  as  to  make  for  a 
forceful,  trustworthy 
and    efficient    manhood. 

:.3lohn5 

tfgilitary  gcadenui 

EPISCOPAL  THE  AMLRICAN    RUGBY 

is  ,-i  place  where  a  buy  wn.it  he  fg 
"oil  time";  where  he  learns  to  B 
take   pride   in   doing    "hut    he   is       1 

told,  when  he  is  told;  where  he 
i-  required  to  he  neat  in  appear- 
ance, orderly  in  his  habits  and 
courteous  in  his  demeanor.  It  is 
a  place  when-  character,  strong, 
clean  and  dependable,  is  in  the 
making.  Early  application  is  im- 
perative for  entrance  next  Sep 
temher. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy 
Box  12  E,  DelaOeld, Waukesha. Co., Wis. 


\V 


Colorado  |3choolyMineij| 

Golden 


i    Courses  in  Metal  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and 

fj!    Mining  Geology.   New  courses  in  Petroleum 

t    and  Oil  Geology.  Freescholarshipsavailable. 
1*1 

Autumn  Term  begins  Sept.  6,  1920. 

Registrar,  Box  703,   School  of  Mines,  Golden,   Colorado 


B.e  Mining  Engineer 

_^P  A  great  profession  not  overcrowded.  Thc^sV 
g  Michigan  College  of  Mines(est.l886),  located  in  the  " 
heart  of  one  of  the  greatest  copper  mining  districts 
of  the  world,  otters  a  unique  combination  of  the- 
oretical instruction  with  practical  experience  in  a 
four  year  course  which  can  be  completed  in  three 
calendar  years.  Its  breadth  affords  foundation 
for  expert  specialization  in  that  field  of  engineering 
which  most  appeals  to  the  student.  Great  mines, 
mills,  smellers,  electrolytic  and  power  plants  are 
practically  a  part  of  the  college  equipment  and 
constitute  a  factor  of  enormous  value  in  the  course 
of  instruction.  Managers  of  large  operations  regu- 
larly lecture  to  classes.  Region  affords  unusual 
opportunities  lor  geological  study.  Nine  buildings. 
Advanced  Methods.  Vigorous:  Athletics,  Bowling, 
Billiards,  tobogganing.  "M.C.M.  Men  MakeGood. 

For  descriptive    book  address  266  College  Ave., 
Houghton,  Mich. 


PORTER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


1    '  ibll  bed  tn   1887,    a  national  school.  '24:i 

orei   untrlea 

1  .  C.   Mile  .   taught  by 

Array -officer.    Thorough  preparation 

for  or  busitu         Boys  are  dcvcl- 

i.p.-.i  through  Intlm  it--  tutoring  system. 

n ei  n  in  the  public 

•  hool  1  an  give.    (  atalog. 

REV.    WALTER    MITCHELL,  O.D. 
Box  L,  Charleston.  5.  C 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


1 


KEMPER 

It    is  the  Kemper  idea   to 
1I1  \  elop  lint  li  mind  and  bodj  , 

\\  11  li    highest     s  c  li  o  I  a  s  I  i  e 

standards,  Kemper  excels  in 
athletics  as  a  school — sports 
tin  tlir  1  racjt  or  in  the  n\  m- 
nasium,  baseball,  basketball, 
boxing,  swimming,  Bkating, 
tennis,  hikes  etc 

1  p-to  date  forge,  machine  and 

wood  working  simps  satisfj  the 

of  "making    things."    For 

don  address 

Col.   T.    A     JOHNSTON 
7(x.  Third  si  .  Boonvtlte,   Mo. 


Michigan 


College 
of 


Mi 


ines 


South 
Dakota 


School  of  Mines 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D.        ™ ^ 

A  Slate  institution  located  at  gateway 
of  the  beau  1  if ul  Black  Hills,  .1  magnifi- 
cent outdoor  laboratory  and  home  of 
one  of  the  world's  biggest  gold  mines. 
Institution  has  strong   staff  of  experi- 
enced technical  men,  modem  equip- 
ment and  up  to  date  library.    Tuition 
very  low.    Graduates  in  big* demand. 
V\  ill  be  glad  to  hear  from  students  in- 
n-Med  in  taking  a  mining  or  metal- 
lurgical course. 

Address  President,  80UTH 
DAKOTA  STATE  SCHOOL  OF 
MINES. 


Electrical 


Mill     1       .   1    ;. 

Engi 


men  with   training   are  in  de- 
mand. I' or  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,    this  school  has 
been  training   men  of  ambition   and    limited    time,   for  the 
electrical      industries.      Condensed      course      in      Electrical 
-I  mm.  **.*%.** 5m«v  enables      grad- 

ineenng      t»  - 

positions  and  promotions,  rheorettcal  and  Practical  Elec- 
tricity.  Mathematics,  Steam  and  (".as  Engines  and  Mechani- 
cal Drawing.  Students  construct  dynamos,  install  wiring  and 
tost  electrical   machinery.     Course  with  diploma  complete 

In  One  Year 

Over     .1000     men     trained.     Thoroughly 
equipped     fireproof     dormitories,     dining 
hall,  laboratories .  shops. 
Free  catalog.  28th  yeai  opens  Sept   .">.1920 

BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

108  TAK0MA  AVE.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Mali 


Barracks  "A,"  one  of 
the  fireproof  barracks 

ERN 

MILITARY  ACADEMy 

»    SCHOOL  where  scholastic  attainment 
A  Bo;       '  horoughlj    pn  p  ir  collegi         ■  hni<  al 

and   101    businc         F \    1    fort  1    yi  -us  t  his 

has    used    ihr   values   o(    militarj    training  and 
supervised  athleti  itrlbutlng  to  academu   uoik 

ol  liighcsl  standing.    Senior  and  J uniot   R  O.T.i 
Ant.  1.  il    enrollment    continuously    for    16    years   has  ex- 
ceeded our  mpai'ity      E.irly  api>llcatlon   for  entrance  ia 
September  is  neceaviry.     Addreaa 

Ho\    II.     \I1011.    I'lilOOs 

OOL.  GEO.  I).  BATON,  Supt. 
MAJOR  R.  L.  JACKSON,  Principal 


MARION    INSTITUTE 


1  lii.-.  departments     ^cademj      Kcondar;  ollege 

collet 11  •        \mii\   and  Navs      preparation  foi  West 

Point  and  Annanoli        Modern  equipment,  progressive  fao 


.orthwester 


University 

School  of  Oratory  J 

A  University  Professional  School 


OFFERS  a  two-year  professional  course  for  the 
study  of  Expression,  Public  Speaking,  Story 
Telling,  Public  Address,  School  Dramatics,  etc. 
For  readers  and  speakers.    A  .diploma  course. 

A  four-year  college  and  professional  course  leading 
to  a  Bachelors  degree  and  to  the  Diploma. 
Graduate  in  Speech  Arts.  For  teachers,  readers. 
1-  and  student*  who  wish  a  college  education 
with  a  maximum  emphasis  on  Public  Speaking, 
Debate,  etc. 

Address  Director  Ralph  Dennis.   Box    19,  Evsnston,  III. 


The  Williams  School  of  Expression  and  Dramatic  Art 
<ts*  Course:  Lyceum  Course:  Dramatic  Course  and 
General  Culture  (our-.-  Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in 
N.  Y.  State  Public  Schools  without  State  Certificate. 
Dormitories  and  Auditorium.  Summer  School  Sessions 
opening  fune  7th  and  July  5th.  For  catalogue  address 
The  Registrar,  5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  key  to  profession  of  physical  director,  play-ground 
supervisor.  ["wo  year  normal  course  for  High  School 
graduates.  Includes  athletics,  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing, 
games.  Swimming  pool.  Woman's  dormitory-  Term  opens 
September  23rd. 

AMERICAN  4|^  PHYSICAL 
COLLEGEo/  (pW EDUCATION 

Address  Dept.  D  5 


4200  Grand  Boulevard, 


Chicago 


utt>  ,  thorough  training     I 
(  ol    w.  L.  Ml'RFKK 


.  progrc 
Addn 


MARION,    ALABAMA 


The  Sargent  School  '%&%£ 

Established  1881. 
Address  for  booklet 


Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT, 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education 

Summer  School  Sessions  opening  June  7  and  July  5. 
Two  Year  Normal  Coarse.  (Jnuiuatea  eligible  to  teach  in  N.Y.  State 
Pablil  Srh.H.ls  without  S'ale  I  'ertificafe.  four**,  tnrllldrs  athletics, 
dancing,  fencing,  public  apeakinit,  pimps    Co-educational.  IV.rn.it. .ries. 

K.  .r  catalogue  adrircsa 
THE  REGISTRAR,  5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca.  New  York 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  TERM 

MORSE  SCHOOL 
OF  EXPRESSION 
ST.  LOUIS, 


Elizabeth  Morse,  Prin. 

MISSOURI 


FROEBEL  LEAGUE  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

'J  >  car    m>riii;il    OQUTae:     k|>ocIh1    and    k ra.ni:i(«'    COBTIM.      Si(«d«-I    kinder 

ind  primary  school.     Practice  kindfrtrarifn*.      Stodenta'  Resl- 

tltnrc.     Catjil.-c  K. 

MRS.  MARION  B.  B.  LANGZETTEL,  Director 
112  East  71st  Street  New  York 


The  Newport   Hospital  School 

For Nursesofrers  a  three  years'  course  in  medlcsJ,  surgical, 
maternity,  children's  .in.i   eonGszious  nursing.     Regi 
witli  the  Regents  ol  the  State  oj  Ne'»  York.    Address: 

MISS   JANET    McLAURIN.    Sap'l   of  Nones,  Newport,  R.  I. 


The   Elizabeth  (N.   J.)    General    Hospital 

OtTcr*  .i  complete  course  in  limping  to  desirable  .  andidatea. 
An  allowance  ol    I  \>>  It  given  at  completion  of   6rst  three 
months,  <is  a   month   foi   remainder  ol  iir*t  yeai  and  the 
second  year,  :m.l  I20  a  month  tor  the 'third  yeai    K<  e 
school.      Address  Dirsi  mass  op  Nurses,  Elizabeth,  \.  J 


Skidmore  School  Ar.s 

Charles  Henry  Keyes,   rii.lt..   President 

A  woman's  college  offering  broad  general  courses  with 
lid  opportunity  foi  specialization.  Secretarial,  Do- 
ll Education,  Fine  land  Applied 
\H.  Evfctsji  and  General  courses,  with  related  subjects. 
B.S.  degree  or  Teacher's  ami  Supervisor's  certificate. 
Fori  atalog  iddresa 
Secretary,  Box  F        Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  by  Mm.  Rnaaell  Sate  In  connection 
with  Emma  Willard  School 

A  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Designed    fo'    the    higher   education    of    women. 
particularly    on    vocational    and    professional 
lines.      Secretarial    Work,    Household     Economics 
and    Industrial    Arts.      B.A.    and     B.S.    degrees. 
Address  Secretary 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE                          TB0T,  N    Y 

Twov 

Year 
Course 


Send  for 

special 

catalog. 


Business 
Administration 

Young  men  trained  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Training  includes  essentials  of  a 
University  Course.  Graduates  in  demand. 
Strong  faculty.      Other  courses  are  :    Ac- 

B      counting.  Secretarial,  Spanish. 
URDETT 
COLLEGE 

Established  I  879       BOSTON  ( 1 1 ),  M ASS. 


: 


ccoii 


ege 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Announces  a  Series  of  Specialized  Programs 

1.  Diplomacy,  the  Consular  Service, 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2.  Social  and  Economic  Reconstruction. 

3.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

4.  Sanitation  and  Public  Health. 

5.  Engineering. 

6.  High  School  Teaching. 

These  courses  are  combined  with  the  fundamental 
academic  subjects  which  form  the  true  basis  of  a 
liberal  education. 

EDMUND  C.  SANFORD,  President 
Worcester,  Mass. 

For  information,  address  the  President's  office 


A  Career  for  Your  Daughter 

(i)  AS  A  NURSE— The  most  womanly  of  profes- 
sions. Graduates  of  first-class  schools  are  assured  of 
constant,  congenial  employment  at  good  salaries,  with 
many  personal  exi>enses  saved.  Choice  of  private,  hos- 
pital, school,  industrial,  public  health  nursing)  with  ad- 
vancement to  executive  positions.  Battle  Creek 
trained  nurses  in  special  demand.  World-famous  Sani- 
tarium, with  I.ooo  jjatients,  gives  opportunities  for 
special  training  in  Hydrotherapy,  Massage,  Dietetics. 
Health  Reconstruction  added  to  usual  course.  Recre- 
ational advantages;  pleasant  environment;  no  tuition 
fee:  merit  allowance  of  $100  per  year;  all  expenses 
easily  met.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  B.C. San- 
itarium and  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
Box  36,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

(2)  AS  A  TEACHER  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
—in  schools,  colleges,  Y.W.C.A.'s,  clubs,  big  plants— 
pleasant,  remunerative,  constructive  work,  mainly 
outdoors.  Complete,  diversified  training  in  charge  01 
C.  W.  Crampton,  recent  director  physical  training 
N.  Y.  public  schools;  superb  equipment,  outdooi  and 

indoor  gymnasiums,  swimming  pooIm,  athh-tK*  nHiiw,  rnurn.i'lc  ; 
games,  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing,  pajreanti  y,  girl  scour 
Special  1-yr.  course.  Summer  Camp  session,  al  Cull  Lake,  begins 
JuIyS.  Fall  term  September.  Low  tuition;  self-aupport  plan. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Normal  School  or  1'hyHlrsl 
Education,  Box  81,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


University  School  of  Music 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

The  Music  School  with  College  Standards. 

Degree,  diploma,  and  special  courses  for  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  amateur. 

Delightful  dormitory  for  girls. 

For  further  information  address 

Box    109,  MARTA    MILINOWSKI,    B.  A..  Director 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 

Entering  elanrs  Jans  7th  and  July  6th.    Special  ftdrantafSS  for  those 
who  loos,  forward  to  concert  or  e.lucationnl  work       All  instrumental, 
▼ocal,  dramatic  art,   etc.     Graduates  filling  liicliost  placet  available 
Id,  America.     Catalog.     Piitiiiiruislic. I  faculty.     Address 
The   Registrar,  S  De  Witt   Park,  Ithaca.    New   York 

HIT*       x.  1      C    L       1A     Department     .'I 
arvard    L/ental    School    Harvard  i  oivei  Itj 
Modern   buildings   and    equipment.      Degree   ol    D.M.D. 
Certificates  from  recognised    preparatory  school 
for  entrance  September  i<j->o.    Our  yeai  In  college  required 
for  entrance  loai.     Fall   term   opens  Septembei 
Catalog.    Eugbne  H.Smith,  D.M.D. ,  Dean.  Boston   \i 


THE    EDUCATION    OF   THE   WILL 


I  by  Jur.ES  l'AYOT,  Rector  of  the    Acru.cmy  of  Alx.  Prance. 
I  The  nuthorizod  translation  of    this  classic,  by   Sn 
iJclliffo,   M.D.,    shown   you    tho    taamSDSS    poMiDilltlsi    01  | 
I  proper  will- training  in  ovorcominn  your  fa  tilts  ami  dsvalon 
I  u\fir  your  (rood  qualities.    Taachea  fOQ  how  t.>  build 
I  and  happiness  on  a  foundation  of  sane  (hittkinp.  ri»rlif  living. 
|and  careful  diet.  Will  boa  nvalatlon  ud  I  Massing,  to  fou 

I2mo.    Cloth,  $1.75;  by  triiitl,  $ 

1  Funk  A  Watrnalls  Company,  364  Fourth  Ave. .  N.  T. 
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THE  TEELA  WDOKET  CAMPS 


Senior  and  Junior  eai  >bury, 

Vt.  Famous  for  fine  saddle  horses,  FREE  RIDINl 
thorough  instruction  in  hoi  Teela-Wooket 

is  a  three  hundred,  acre   "Wonderland"  in  the  heart  oi 
the  Green  Mountains,  frith  athletic  fields,  clay  i 
courts,  sleeping    bungalows,  and  a    private    pond    for 
swimming  and   water  sports.  Wi  oiklel  with 

lies  and  pictures  ol  camp  life  al  ooket 

MR.  &  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS.     10  Bowdoin  St..  dwbnitt.  M»... 


QUANSET 

The  Cape  Cod  Camp  for  Girls 

On  Pleasant  Bay,  South  Orleans,  Mass. 
The  pioneer  salt  water  camp,  est.  1905 

EXTF.NSIYF.  addition-  to  .. 
buildings,  and  eijuipmi-nt.  Spe- 
cial opportunities  for  salt  sratef 
swimming,  canoeing,  Hailing,  tennis, 
dancing,  team  games.  Horxcback 
ruling.  Unusual  results  in  health  and 
vigor.  Expert  instruction  and  leader- 
ship. The  «amr  personal  cue  and 
supervision  by  tin-  din-dors. 
Separate  camp  for  pound  " 

Mr.  sod  Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  HAMMATT 

Box  5 

Booth  Orleans,  Mass. 


SEA  PINES 


Personality 

Camp 

for  Girls 

Brewster,  Mass.      Cape  Cod  Bay 

Under  t tie  anspit 
Sea  Pines  Personality  School  for  Qirla 
Rev.  Thomas  Bfckford,  A.M.,  Founder 
On  the  ioo-acre  estate  of  the  Sea  Pines  I'<  t  onality 
School,    jooo  feet  of  shore  front.    Abundance  of 
resinous  pines.     Attractive    bungalow-. 
tents.    Remodeled  and  newly  equipped1   bungalow 
and  craft  shop  overlooking  the  sea.    Safe  boating 
and  swimming.   Sports.    Horseback  riding      I 
dancing.   Hsusdicrafta.    Corrective  gymnaatii 
perienced  Sea  Pines  teachers.    Tutoring  li  desired. 
Busine  Excellent  advantages  id  Vrt  .*tiri 

Mil   ic         — -i  ■»  -»  i  -«.!     attention    given    to    ph)    i>:il    and 
mental  hygiene.    Separate  nnlt  for  little  i  irl.  with 
special  schedule.     Eight   weeks  oi    wholesome  and 
ennobling  outdoor  lite. 
Address:   Miss  KilTII   lilt  I.  s  oil  l> 
MI89  AIHIIK  lilt  hlidili 
Krownter,  Hum,  Ito*  II. 


For 

GIRLS 


CAMP  COWASSET 

North     Falmouth,    Mass..  on     Buzzard"--     H.iv.      Pinnrlng. 
swimming,   watei   iporti       Free   horseback   riding.   tmnW, 
field  contests.     Senion   and  J  union*.     Address 
MISS  Heatrick  A   Hi  m,  MS  Warren  Ave  .  Marlboro.  Mass. 

SARGENT  CAMPS  for  GIRLS 

Peterboro        ------        New  Hampshire 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargept,  President 
For  illustrated  catalog  address 
CAMP  SECRETARY,  8  Everett  St..  Cambridge.  Mass. 

CAMP  FARWELL  For  Girls 

In  1*1110  Grow  "n  Mountain  Jj\kr*  Hunimlos.  n,  r«*crr*ation  hull,  rlrrtrlr 
lljrnt*'.  b«t  uiul  cold  ninnintz  wat*-r.  H*>r*»  bur*  riiling  lan.i  at..:  amta* 
ttportii.  SuiM'Tvi-ion.  I'laya,  handicraft*,  nature  ntudr.  Until  iuo# 
2lnt  rut 

Miss  Rosalia  P.  Sandarlln.  2818  27th  St.,  N.  W.,  Waah- 
inpton,    D.    C.        ah.  r    Job*    list,    Walls    Ri*ar,    Vermont. 


CAMP     IDYLE     WYLD     FOR     GIRLS 


0O  .-tinln  ■>! 

All  » 
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Wynona 
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(.limp  l"r   f.irli 


Fairlee.  Vermont 
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CAMP  WINNESHEWAUKA 


LrNENBUEO.  VT 


TOB  GIRLS 


InWl 
rid  Ins 

W  II    V 


■ 

KARL  0.  BALCH.  Re.ui.at  Mgr..  Depl  L.  I.aaeab>  - . 


THE    TALL    PINES 

A    Summer   Camp  for   Girtt 

Jun  ■ 
On  LakeGeorr*  at  B* r.DitrtoD ,  N    R 

amoriK    i  In 
an\  wni 

■ 

itiK        \r :  -  ,tiit|  .  i 

■ 
Mln  Er»llna  R«?STf  l»y.  lit  h> 


PINE    TREE    CAMP    FOR    GIRLS 

On  bssnttfol  Ifsoinl  Lska    WOO  fre>i  »: 
i  Hoontaini 

ten  si    on    tunny    hill.       Ezprrienced 
Tennis,  bass- ball,  raii.^inn.  "hikw"  —  all 
,-iafiv    ranlenlnc.     Ml  Reason. 
Miss  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia.  Fa 


Th< 


amp 
"etonnet 


Island 
Camp 

for 

Girls 


CHINA.  MAINE 
lar  camp  .  nt  land 

■  bt  tups,  and  horwl  .     ■ 
book  MB    and  MRS    C    T    10*" 

Seminary.       124  Woodland  Road.  A otcrndai.    V 


\\  yoneffonic  Camps  for  Girls 


MCO~C    POND 
Mr    and  Mr.   I     I     COBR 


THIRTY    EDITIONS    IN    FIFTEEN   YEARS 


CAMP  NAKANAWA 

"THOUSAND  ACRE  CAMP" 


In  the  t  umlwilind  Mr>untairvt 
.  .  00  le+l 


Formerly  lot  -it'  'i  al  I 
Cumbt  rland  Mountains  I 
in  the  rutin-  South.    Crj  stal  ■ 
game  tish.    Cool  daj  '-r  ni>; 

hall,  dandai  pavilion,  tt-ms  and  :-!<•< 
Building!   .mil  >;itniiivls  lighted    l>\    i 
oni   lo  every  nitit    i 
i  \-.  nature  study,  rolle)   ' 
:\t  inoderati      s  I 

July  l  to  Align]  • 


The  Director.  Camp  NaUanawa.    Rot   100.  I  rhanon.  Trnnraarr.    until  June  25        After  this  date.  Marland 
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Summer  School  and  Camp 


A  "three  hundred  acre  camp  located  in  the  most  beautiful  section  of  the  "Blue  Ridtte  Moun- 
tains 2300  feet  above  sea-level,  near  Asheville.  North  Carolina.  Attendance  limited  to  two 
hundred.  Cool,  healthful  climate — mountain  hikinp;.  Food  supplies  from  camp's  own  farm  and 
dairy.  Courses  of  study  and  athlete  training  under  competent  instructors  and  army  officers. 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  Special  Jun  or  Camp  for  students  un  'er  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Hotel  for  parents  and  friends  locate  1  on  grounds.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices  to 
Col.  J.  C.  Woodward,  Superintendent,  College  Park,  Ga. 


LAUREL   PARK  CAMP 

(For  Boys) 
near  Hendersonville,  N.C.  Altitude  2500  ft. 
I  lucational  and  Athletic.  Electrically 
lifihted.  Modern  bathrooms.  Target  prac- 
tice. Telephone  (local  and  long  distance!. 
Resident  physician.  Begins  June  28th. 
Two  sessions  of  4  weeks  each.  Moderate 
rates.  Hoys  taken  o  to  20.  Attractive 
booklet  on  application. 

I.  B.  Brown,  P. MA.  Charleston.  S.  C. 


ETHAN  ALLEN  CAMP 
North  Hero.  Vt. 

On  Lake  Champlain.  For  Boys  from  9 
to  111.  Military,  Naval,  and  Ph 
Training.  Safety  and  health  of  boys 
guaranteed.  All  Sports  and  Games, 
Woodcraft  and  Nature  Study.  Tutor- 
ing  if  desired.  Senior,  Junior,  and  Midget 
Divisions.  $225  for  full  term,  July  1st- 
Sept.  1st. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  55. 

Ethan  AllenTraining  Camp 
Association 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
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CAMP 
QUAN-TA-BA-COOK 

A  SUMMER  CAMP  for  BOYS 
on  LAKE  QUAN-TA-BA-COOK 
IN  THE  MAINE  WOODS 
NEAR  BELFAST,  MAINE 
Season  July-August  H.  PERCY  HERMANSEN 

Ages  8-16  years  Wilmington,  Del. 


CAMP  WAGANAKI  east  stoneham,  me. 

A  home  camp,  limited  to  20  boys,  ases  8-14.  Experi- 
enced men  councilors;  tutoring,  scouting.  Swimming, 
fishing,  boating,  hiking,  gardening. 

CARLE  O.  W  ARREN,  55  Hanson  PI.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys 


MOOSE  POND 


Thirteenth  Season 


■  imp  1  graded  fanes  s  t.>  16). 
For  illustrated    Booklet   ad 


C.  E.  COBB.  Denmark  Inn. 


16  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 


Bear  Pond, 
Harrison.  Maine 

tmctivr  .itjmmer  <nmp  for  boy  |     health  ntul  snf.-ty 

il  Dli  l         1    Uother   and    experienced    mm 

■ 
mu,  lii'iiutiful  DMcb,  land  and  water  sports.  Select    Send  lor  booklet. 
Harold  J.  Stnplen,  Director, 


Bicldcford,  Maine 


CAMP  MARANACOOK,  Readfield,  Maine 

'  '  rully  selected  group  of  boys,  0  camp  with  an 

1  .1  equipment  and  location  and  1  Ion  ol 

d  leaders.  Camping  and  canoein 
Permanent  moun 
b       each,  7  to  13, 13  to  17.  William  H. Morgan,]  )i  rector. 

THE    KINEO    CAMPS 

1  Maine;   foi     ■ ug    boj   .    7-14. 

1  <  amp,  on  Maim-  Sea  > 
15-18.    Capable  1  uard'.    At  1  I 

1  en  Jquc   camp 

plan.    Mention  age  and  preference. 

Irving  L.  M.  CM.   Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City. 

Camp  Winnecook  for  Boys    ^.MSS* 

isth  Vthletlc    fit 

riding,     canoeing,     sailing,     motorboating,     Indian      trips, 

wood*  raft.    Boy  Scon  In 

thin  no  extras,     Send   tor    booklet. 

Hi  Kill  K  I   I     K  \M).  >(,  HeinenwiM  l<<>  ..I    S  ,1.  ....  Mass. 


Camp  Terra  Alta 

Directed  by  the  Commandant    of    the    Staunton 
Military  Academy. 

On  Lake  Terra  Alta.     $15,000  equipment.      113  boys 
from  23  state  Ion.    Athletic  and  water  sports, 

bowline.,  billiards.    Military  drill.     High  and  Grammar 
school  subjects.    Music.    June  30  to  AuRtist  25.  $200. 

I  mil    June    5,   address    The  .Commandant,   Box  23  B, 
Staunton,  Va. 

After  June  5,  Camp  Terra  Alta,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Vs. 


Camp  Kawasawa 


Magnificently  lneated  on  the  Cumberland  River 
Bluffs,  Tennessee.  Best  equipped  enmp  for  boys 
in  the  South:  Athletic  pavilion  and  skating  rinks 
screened  sleeping  lodges  and  tents;  n  creation 
hall;  screened  dining  room  and  kitchen;  new 
athletic  field,  etc.  40  acre  forest  and  excellent 
river  facilities  offe  r  kind  of  life  a  red-blooded  boy 
likes.  Trapping,  swimming,  fishing,  canoeing, 
baseball;  tennis,  track  work,  basketball  etc. 
Thr,;-  hours  each  morning  devoted  to  ntudy  and 
tut,„-ing  without  extra  charge.  Naval  training, 
military  drill  and  target  practice  under |  expert  in- 
structors. Boat  raeinK-in  shells-under  Cornell 
coach.  $165  covers  camp  expenses.  For  hand- 
somely illustrated  catalog  address  Box  100. 
L    L    RICE,  Director,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 


Camp   Pok-o'-Moonshine 

For  Boys 


Senior    (13-17)    and 
Charges   include  all 


Adirondack*.       Separate 

Junior    (0-12)    Camps. 

R.  R.   fares  and  tutoring. 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Best 
Address  Dr.  C.  A.  ROBINSON 

Principal  Peekskill  Military  Academy,   Peekskill,  N.Y 
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■  *  For  every  TODD  Boy  a  good  citizen 
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CAMP — July -August 

"-stfo  to  l.aW.- 
I  llMrf    reasonable, 

nent. 

NOBLE   HILL.    Prli,,ip.V,     WeodHoek.  Illinois 


(ami) 

Hoseboy 


sQnelcama,., 
Mich.^  ' 


M_   f  _—,   »"«.■.  R„m     Catskills.      Dr.  Paul  Kylk 
e  Lamp  for  DOyS     Graded   according    to    ages; 

6  to  16.  Model  bungalows — no  wet  tents.  All  land  .ind 
water  sports.  Physician  and  nurse.  Military  drill. 
Scout  master.  Rifle  range.  An  expenditure  of  $25,000 
lias  turned  this  ideal  spot  into  a  Paradise  for  boys.  Address 
Dr.  P.  Kyle,  Kyle  School,  Box  19,  Irvington-on-Hndson,  N.Y. 

CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

An  Ideal  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  oil  Mallets' s  Bay.  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  27th  Year.  Every  convenience  for  safety  and  comfort.  All 
land  and  water  sports,    bikini,*,   horseback  riding,  etc.    Tut": 

!.     No  mosquitoes  or  malaria.      Long-distance  phone,    Camp 

r  111.    ]  ted   1 klet  from  Wm\  H.  Brown,  President 

1       1  hool,  315  West  83rd  St.,  N.  7. 0. 

/"•  \Y/    1         D  _1_'        Woodland,  New  York 

Lamp    Wake  t\ODin   Younger   boys   exclu 
Sixteenth  Beason.    Make  your  boy  happ   .  strong,  through 
an    out-of-door    life,    including    woodcraft,    hiking,    nature 

itudy,  manual  training,  Bwimming  and  all  Bports.    Matured 

tklet, 

Mr.   11    L.  Little,  Lincoln  High  School,  jersey  City,  N.    1 . 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

imp  in  the   real   woods   with 
the  world-famoua  scout  and  out- 
INal  ionalBoyS 
imissioner.     1  1,700 

.    beautiful    lake,    prim: 

Let  your  boy  live  the  life 
of  our  ploneei  forefathers,  under 
persona!     direction    of    the 
American. 
Oan  Beard  Camp,  R7  Browne  Ave..  Flushing,  L  I. 

Camp    Wachusctt  f^^ 

1  .  buildings    Boating, 

swimming,  fishing,  water  and  laud  Bports      New 

athleti.    field       Mu  Ic,  gai  time  every  night. 

Tutoring  if  desired.     No  tent        Fisher     huts.     Booklet. 

ii.  r,  1  01, is  Wl  BSTI  it    1 .11.11..   Holdi  ■ 1.  Plymouth,  VII. 


The  Manlius  Camps 

""THE  MILITARY  CAMP  under  the  auspices' of 
St.  John's  Military  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  and 
under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  Army 
Officers,  will  open  on  July  1,  and  close  on  August  7. 
There  will  be  instruction  in  Cavalry,  Artillery-. . 
Infantry,  Machine  Guns,  Automatic  Rifles  and 
Signaling.  Most  complete  equipment  of  arms, 
ordnance,  tentage  and  wireless.  Fine  stable  of 
horses.  Military  instruction  in  morning  hours. 
Afternoon  devoted  to  sports  and  athletics; 
evenings  to  moving  pictures  and  other  entertain- 
ments. 

THE  OTHER  CAMPS  (two  months.  July  and  August) 
include  Indian  Canoe  Trips  and  Horseback  Excursions 
in  heart  of  Iroquois  country  and  Finger  Lakes.  Junior 
Camp  for  boys  6  to  14.    Apply  to 

GEN.  WILLIAM  VERBECK 

Box  I>-5,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Pillsburu 

£  Academy  for  Boys         «•# 

44th  year.  15  acres.  8  buildings.  ~™y 
Maximum  college  preparation. 
Individual  instruction.  Military 
and  Manual  training.  Gym- 
nasium. Swimming  Pool.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Orches- 
tra and   Hand  Music.    Catalog 

MILO  B.  PRICr,  Ph.D.,  Principal,   Owatonna,  Mitui. 


Wayland  Academy  gj;  «&  £Sg£"coiES: 

(  hristian  hdme  school.  Both  sexes:  8th  grade  to  1st  yeat 
College,  all  mills--  o  buildings;  20-acre  campus;  athletic 
field;  half-mile  track;  large  lake.  Military  drill.  Endow- 
ment $250,000;  expenses  $  ;oo.  I'iano,  violin,  vocal  music, 
elocution,  stenography,  For  catalogue  address, 
REGISTRAR.  Box  AA,  Beaver  Dam.  Wisconsin 

DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

54th  Year 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere,  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
Of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  iji~s-$47S  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Seiencc. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Lttt.D.,  Principal 


BOB-WHITE 

For  children  under  fourteen  r'arm  and 
camp  life,  All  sports,  swimming,  hike.,  and 
camping  trips.      Horses  and  ponies  for  riding 

SARA  BARTLETT  HATES,  Ashland,  ltais. 


STARKEY  SEMINARY 


Beautiful  country  site  on 
Seneca    Lake.    Endowed 
Modern  plant.  For  l>oth  sexes,  eleven  yean  and  up- 
ward colleges  and  business.    Advanced 
in  \u  and  Music.      N.  Y.  State  Resents  Standards, 
rly.     Kates.  $335  to  $375. 

ll.frlwiSliniiii.rli.ll.ll.il.    PMsMsat,  H.n    487,      LiltmiUl.  >.  I. 


How  to  Tell  Your  Children 

The  Sex  Truths  They 
Must  Know 

Don't  let  y.nir  hoy  and  Kirl  cot  tin  ir  iileas  of  sex  outside 
the  home  at  serious  risk  to  then  health  and  morals.  Give 
thnn  information  that  i-  accurate  and  clean  in  a  way 
that  thej  can  understand.  Get  this  simple  but  valuable 
little  n  ading  coui  m  foi  them. 

The  Mysteries 

of   Life  Series 


* 


F.uir  widely  commended  volumes 
la  I    Smart     M  n      that 
ie\\      plainly    and   purely,    the 
n  hard  f  r 
and  that   deTelop  contempt  of  impurity. 
is  I  recommended  by  Judge  i;<-"  I  Indssy,  Kev.  Q,  H.  Psrk- 

■     r<  W     Hi    l  .  I  Harvard,  ftr 
Four  V,  himci     What  a  Pstl  Ml  Bil  I  Ittls  Bot  ;  What 

s  Father  Should  Tfll  Hi«  Son;  What  a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her 
Little  (ii rl     «  hat  a  Mothet  Should  Tell  Her  Paughter 

ClotA  hound    -t  «fiU  each:  all  four,  |.?.oo 
Funk  A  Wacnallt  Company .  3M-360  Fourth  Are. ,  HewTork 
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The  Summer  Quarter 

Courses  are  equivalent  in  educational 
and  credit  value  to  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 

The     undergraduate     colleges,     the    graduate 
schools    and    the   professional   schools   provide 
courses  in  Arts,  Literature,  Science,  Com  n 
and  Administration,  Education,  Law,  Divinity 
and  Medicine. 


rJ 


B 


Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  as  study. 
Golf,  tennis,  rowing,  etc.  Two  great  parks  and 
Lake  Michigan  within  walking  <list . >  ■ 

Students  may  register  for  either  term  or  both. 

lit  Term — June  21 — July  28 
2nd  Term — July  29     Sept.  3 

Write  for  complete  announcement 

(Jill*   UntoprHtty  of  (Etjiragn 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


in: 


^v'wwut/wwtfv^vuw'uvyvuwuvuwwwyvutru^wvuvtfvtfw^uwuwvwr 
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CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN 
INSTITUTE 

(Accredited) 

1920  Summer  School 

Registration  June  28th 

Specializes  in  Pre- Kindergarten,  Kin- 
dergarten and  Elementary  Training. 
Unique  courses  conducted  by  experts. 
Unlimited  demand  for  experienced  teachers. 
Ideal  residential  location  and  surroundings  foi 
summer  in  Chicago.  Why  not  prepare  yourself 
to  be  a  supervisor  and  command  the  maximum  sal- 
ary?   Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Registrar     707  Rush  Street     Chicago 

liniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiN 


ILVErt 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Naval  Cavalry  Artillery 

Woodcraft  for  Younger  Boy* 
June  30th  to  August  25th. 


Four  distinct  schools. 
Naval,  minimum  age  14; 
Cavalry — 14;  Artillery 
— 14;  Woodcraft — 12. 
Write  for  catalogue  of 
school  t  hat  interests  you. 
Address  Adminiitration 
Office. 

Culver,  Indiana 

(On  Lake  Maxinkackee) 


Lake  Geneva  Summer  Schools 

Under  Management  of 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval 

Academy,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

A  NAVAL  CAMP  with  the  exceptional  equip- 
ment  and  facilities  of  the  Northwestern 
Military  and  Naval  Academy  under  experi- 
enced leaders  gives  an  enjoyable  and  profitable 
Summer  to  the  American  Boy  who  loves  an  out- 
door life  with  all  land  and  water  sports.  There  is 
offered  opportunity  to  tutor  foi  College  Entrance, 
make  up  studio,  or  take  Vocational  Training,  Agri- 
culture, Manual  Training,  Military  Automobilee 
and  Tanks.  Radio,  etc.  S|>cc  i.d  rates  to  nood 
musicians  for  bands  or  Orchestra.  References  re- 
quired as  to  Ability  and  Character.     Address 

Colonel  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Superintendent 


TO    MOTHERS 

POR  years  we  have  been  privileged 
*  to  enroll  many  of  the  daughters 
of  our  subscribers  in  Private  Schools 
and  Camps,  a  service  which  we  con- 
scientiously perform  without  obligation 
to  either  school  or  patron. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 
School  and  Camp  Department 

The  Literary  Digest 


TU  P  English  Synonyms,  Autonyms  and  PitpoMtmns.   INT  HF 
n  Li,  by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.  H.I"),  .shows  IH  "1L 
Itl/llW  how  to  command  it.   Contains  s. 000  Ol/^LIT 
tVlVJll  1  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly    KlvJll 
--,___.  .1,000    Antonyms.      Cloth. 
WOK  If  Jioonet;  postaee,  Xoc. 
"  ■#»»■'  nalli  Companr,  S34-60  Jon 
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For  Eackw&rdi  Children 


ACERWOOD 

Devon.  Pa. 


Arrrwnnrl      '  boys    and    girts 

/Acer  wooa 

I  utoring       in.    1 
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kind,  rgarten  1  hrougl  I 

J] 

Devereux      An  en 
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land 
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Miss    Devereux,  Box    D,   Devon.   Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

■ 

1  mi. In    or  pnvat 
.^.  ieoi  e  i'.i  oldei  pjirl  i.     i  i  nil.     i  rom  P 

Mollis  A.  Woods,  Pnn  .  Box  160,  Roilyn,  Pa. 

THE      HEDLEY       SCHOOL 

Individual 
instruction  along  normal  li 
Ideal  Home  life  Ith  normal  children. 

1.      KtN.lK      III  HI  I    '.  .      Ml  I..      R 

nihs.   i.    Rocsa  Hi  ui  i  \.   (N.  Y.  i  iu\  .1.   Piin. 
Box  D,  Glknsidb,  I'i.nna,  (ia  in    Philadelphia.) 

STEWART  HOME  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  (  IIILDRBN 
A  Private  Home  and  5<  boo!  on  -,  tx  sutiful  <  ount  ■     I 
;oo  ,nii     In  thefamousBlueGra     Region ol  Kentucl 
Buildings     Cottage  Plan.    Write  for  Iuustr 
I)k     fOBM   P.   Stewart,    Hot    C.    Frinkpoht,    I 


(Sorfcon 


Tbeol.,   M  I---  ,'  R.'Iik  -EdaCi  ColleM 

lorn 

Th  H.    Graduate  S<  hool  <>■    I  neology, 

.1  \  <;ir  *  <  •  1 1 1    e     dl  cr<  <     nf     It   I  > 

Collesiate  Training  course.    Inti  rdcnomiiiatioxu],  evaa- 
N«-w.   fireproof    buildinga.    with  <lorinuoriea. 
Organized  retiipoua  work      Self-aupport.    Catalog. 

Nathan  R  Wood,  Pres.. Gordon  Bible  Collrjre.  Bonton,  Mtf* 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Man. 

Established  1866.      Three  years  course.     CoUfsr  prrpara- 
Uon  desired.      The  curriculum  includi  .  stud)  of 

the  theological  writing  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and 
ual  interprecatlon  of  the  Scriptures.     Couises  b]  i  oiilsuuu- 
dence  when  desired.  For  catalogue  and  mloi  mauOaV,  address 
WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President 


For  Siiainramracrer* 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  sffcctsd  at  Bogus  Institute. 
An  Institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  tool.  Scienuli*-  tn-atment — IIMIlldlHa  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Stronuly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  lull  particulars,  maued  tree 
to  all  Ftammercrs.  Addr'M  Banjamln  M.  Bogus,  Prssldsnt, 
4277  Bogus  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


s 


TAMM  ERER 


Our 

Inn.. 


nn*#»  nf  prlva.tr-  lr«nn«  will  rnrT»>ct  y« 
ru'iit*    V\i 


BOSTON    STAMMERERS*    INSTITUTE 

Samuel  5.  Robbln*.  IVInriptU 

246     Muntingrton     Avenue,      Boston,    M**b. 


S 


STAMMER 

If  von  stammer  attend   no  •tammrnna  erVool  till   \ou  r*t 
my  bis  new  !•  Kl  ■  I  moet 

■  ful  nchool  in  the  world,  oning  all  forma  o(  delectiva 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 

North  Western  Srbaol  far  Suauaeren,  Ik..  2319  Craae*  Art   MJmdLn.  Wia. 


S.  ml  for  our  i 

"Sur 

defod 

Pioneer  School 


n& 


Ba 


America's 
A<>  charge  is  mads/or  f-tirMlfafion. 


THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL. 


10  Adelsidt  Si  .  Pn-e.i,  I    S.  A. 


Give  Your  Boy  or  Girl 
The  Right  Start  In  Lite 
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Home  Study 

Business 
Courses 

Let  Your  Training  Be  ol  University  Grade 

1  >>e  bsfxeat  opportunities  of  today  arsj 
'  be  (Veld  of  businraa      SpssdaUaa— «iual- 

•or. 

1 
fairts    regarding    salary 

1 

of  ;... 

I 
La--  ug. 

C Hither  Accounting 

Ll  bleu  fos  <     P   A.i 

InstitutcExAminal 

OBuainets  Management 
DTraffic  Managrm, 

ritn  and  Dome* tic 
OLsw  IJegrecof  LL.  B. 
OCommercial  Law 

An  \T,lenst>y  inter 

ii.  One"  u  ...be  sent  upon  rtqiust. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

7/i,    I  .ir^'t  't    Jin  .?!,,,,  s    I  '  ..ming 

imsHtmStom  tn  the   \*<>rLJ 

Dept_552-R  Chicago.  III. 

Genilem(-r  'hoct  ir<rl<sjt*<iMt    to  ms  ixitc 

ost.'.n  regarding  coarse  luaiehimi  aevts. 


Cnsnktng  and  Tie 
Lliu'mr"  Letter 

\S  riling 

Otfies  si...|,  <.r  »  aetory 

D  Commercial  Spaniah 
•i  Bookkeeping 

I     I  II. 

Gl 

k  "  Trr. 


stodsuu.  Uclrutt  traiii*d  mra  e.t 
pr.irrcL.re. 

TRACTOR  COURtC  IMCLUOCD 

wlUl  Aul-t.^m.  hrauos.  WaagSSg 
sad  Tit*  Repainns  tauf  bt  a^paeataij. 

lc&oino  auro  racroRica 

baartilr  an.ior»a  our  aguipmaot  and 
mrthuUS  of  ln«truruca.  In  fart,  tne? 
assl.lail  u>  ouuuuus  prsiint  Couraa. 
_  c .  •..    ■  ratg.  t 

Glva.   ciimj  Irt*  trf 
Couraa:  abowa  agul 
letter,  from  reaouat. 
astaa.    VVrtt*  to4ar. 

JJichigan  State  Auto  School, 

•a&sVssS555  Dcta^t%iiclL*U*S. 
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F.VH'MHi-nilTTr- 


OfsJ    Kc7f7/?OrVrV  PHONOGRAPH 


CORTINA  ACADEMY     v, 


Spanish  -  French-bsaK%h-HmA'en 


LANCUACES  SKS&sab 

OH     SLL     »»SOMOCS»ia,niasfJ 


S5ASIS>I  <fis;» 
Ml  tit. 


:o:  Meea    PWsWJwao,. 


HOME 
STUDY 


Courses)  in  mora 
than  40  sobsecH 
»re  given  bye  of* 
rrspc*ndrncs>. 

Aiirsm 


CTLjr  UntnrrBttu  nf  Of 


For   Every    I  sir   ot   \  nglish 

474  fSagaa.  cfasa  asanW. 
FUNK  k  WAGN  ALLS  COMPAKT    S&4  M*  Forts  gag 
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Far  Shame!  For  Shame! 

Cried  Brann  the  Iconoclast 

and  the  World  Blushed 
and  Bowed   Its   Head 


The   Fire  of 
Brann's  Pen 

"The  place  to  take 
the  true  measure  of  a 
man  is  not  the  forum  or 
the  field,  not  the  market 
place  or  the  amen-cor- 
ner.  Hut  at  his  own  fire- 
side. If  his  babes  dread 
his  home-coming  and 
his  better  half  swallows 
her  heart  every  time 
she  has  to  ask  him  for  a 
five  dollar  bill,  he's  a 
fraud  of  the  first  water, 
even  though  he  prays 
night  and  morn  till  he's 
black  in  the  face,  and 
howls  hallelujah  till  he 
shakes  the  eternal  hills. 
But  if  his  children  rush 
to  the  front  gate  to 
greet  him,  and  love's 
own  sunshine  illumines 
the  face  of  his  wife  when 
she  hears  his  footfall, 
you  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  he's  true 
gold,  for  his  home's  a 
heaven  and  the  hum- 
bug never  gets  that 
near  the  great  white 
Throne   of   God." 


"We  reflect  too  little, 
depend  too  much  on 
others,  too  little  upon 
ourselves.  We  make 
our  heads  cold-storage 
warehouses  for  ot  her 
people's  ideas,  instead 
of  standing  up  in  our 
own  independent,  God- 
like individuality.  Head- 
ing is  the  nurse  of  cul- 
ture, reflection  the 
mother  of  genius.  Our 
great  religions  were 
born  in  the  desert:  our 
grandest  philosophies 
budded  and  burgeoned 
in  the  wilderness;  the 
noblest  poesy  that  ever 
swept  the  human  harp- 
sichord was  born  in  the 
brain  of  a  beggar,  came 
bubbling  from  t  he  heart 
of  the  blind;  and  when 
all  the  magi  of  the 
Medea  and  all  the  great 
philosophers  of  Greece 
had  failed  to  furnish 
forth  a  jurisprudence 
just  to  all,  Bemi-bar- 
barous  Rome  laid  down 

those     laws    by     which, 

from     the     grave 

of    her    glory,    she    still 

mil-        the       maj< 

world." 


BRANN  the  Iconoclast  called  a  spade  a  spade.  In  letters  of  flame  he  wrote  Truth  as  he  saw 
it.  lit-  may  have  been  wrong — but  his  convictions  were  sincere  and  his  courage  colossal. 
Truth  terrible  or  Truth  beautiful,  Brann  always  wrote  the  Truth  as  his  eyes  showed  it. 
The  smashing  fury  of  his  pen;  the  crushing  power  of  his  thought.-;  the  simple,  homely  logic  of 
his  phrases;  and  the  courage  and  boldness  with  which  he  spoke  outraged  convention  and  .-truck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  frauds  and  fakes,  both  high  and  low.  Yet  though  Brann  was  a  crusader 
for  Truth  he  was  a  builder — a  builder  of  homes — a  builder  of  purity— a  builder  of  righteous] 
lie  fougb.1  and  died  for  religion  and  Truth  and  justice,  and  his  weapon  was — words. 


BRANN 
The    Iconoclast 


The  Wizard  of  Words  gSfc'SBr'S- 

pierce  swiftly,  clearly,  surely.  He  was  a  master  of 
our  language.  His  words  leap  from  the  pages  like 
tongues  of  fire  and  beauty.  No  man  of  our  time 
surpasses  him.  His  vocabulary  is  conceded  even  by 
his  bitterest  critics  to  outrange  that  of  any  other 
American.  The  style  flows  with  a  sonorous  majesty,  yet 
crashes  with  deafening  power.  As  Elbert  Hubbard 
said:  "Brann  took  the  English  language  by  the  tail 
and  snapped  its  head  off  for  his  own  delectation  and 
joy  of  the  onlooker." 


An  IntellectuaiTonic  BBSiSSSSfe 

public  speaker,  or  banker;  whatever  your  religion,  what- 
ever your  ideals  or  ideas,  whatever  your  position  in  life, 
or  if  you  are  simply  a  lover  of  good  literature,  you  must 
know  Brann  the  Iconoclast.  If  you  want  to  improve  your 
ability  to  talk  and  write  tellingly,  convincingly,  clearly 
and  forcefully,  if  you  want  an  intellectual  tonic  that  will 
start  you  thinking  deeply, sincerely, you  must  read  Brann. 
Tens  of  thousands  have  gasped  at  Brann's  daring.  As 
many  people  disagree  with  him  as  agree  with  him.  But 
all  feel  the  charm  and  magic  of  his  style.  All  shudder 
at   his  merciless  outpourings. 


tm  b  m  m   ■  •    ■   •  «» 


FREE 

Examination    Coupon 


FIRST  TIME  PUBLISHED 

The  Complete  Writings  of 

Brann  the  Iconoclast 

Heretofore  only  two  small  volumes  of  Brann's  writings  were  available. 
Thousands  have  clamored  for  them — and  then  wrote  the  publishers  for 
more.  But  the  balance  of  Brann's  writings  seemed  lost.  Recently,  how- 
ever, his  entire  recorded  works  were  uncovered  at  his  old  home  at  Waco, 
Texas,  and  now  for  the  first  time  they  have  been  placed  in  12  handsome 
volumes,  3800  pages,  so  that  Brann  the  Iconoclast  lives  again.  And  again 
his  flaming  spirit  will  startle  the  world. 

In  these  12  beautiful  volumes  you  will  find  the  reason  why  Brann  was  so 
reverently  loved  and  SO  fiercely  hated.  You  will  understand  why  thousands 
journeyed  to  his  grave  in  a  driving  rain  to  pay  him  a  last  tribute,  and  you 
will  understand  why  at  night  still  others  came  to  his  grave  and  defiled  his 
tombstone  with  bullets  You  will  know  the  Strange  power  thai  drew  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  to  him,  yet  made  mortal  enemies  of  others. 

Send  No  Money 

We  want  you  to  see  and  read  the  complete  works  of  Brann  the  Iconoclast 

in  your  own  home,  without  Bending  a  penny  in  advance.  Nothing  we  can 
say  will  make  you  Want  to  keep  these  books  as   much   as   the   hooks   t  hem- 

The  printing  and  binding  is  a  fitting  perpetuation  of  so  unusual  a 

writer  as  Brann.      Each  volume  contains  :V_'0  pages,  making  a  total  of  over 

3800  pages  in  the  set,  Printed  in  clear,  readable  type  on  Bangalore  wove 
.nit  ique  finish  paper.  Size  of  page  .>'  _.  \  7 '  _>  inches.  The  volumes  are  gold 
to])] ted,  silk  banded,  uniformly  bound  in  rich,  green  Flaenweave  cloth,  back 
illuminated  in  gold  stamp 

If  after  reading  the  volume-   .">  days  you  are  not  more  pleased  than 

you  expected  to  be,  return  them  and  you  will  nol  owe  one  pennj  If 
♦        you  decide  to  keep  them,  as  we  feel  sure  you  will,  send  only  *l  after 


.">  days  then  12  a  monih  for  b  few  months, 


THE  BRANN  PUBLISHERS  Inc.     ♦ 

Dept.  15.  130  Eait  25«h  Street  * 

New  York  City  "♦ 

Gentlemen:    Semi  me  the  1 2  volumes ol  Brann       « 
(complete)   i  i  "ill  eithei  return  the       + 

Mil  ic.  elve  them  <>i  will  send       4 
mem  ol  SI,  ;unl  then  $2  .1  month 
until  tit  itroductoi  ■  123 

.    ■   !  :    .1 

iiination, 


< 


Mail  the  Coupon  NOW 

\  few  sets  of  the  first   edition  of  Brann  the  let  arc 

.       still  available      The  present   price  was  based  upon  6 
♦  ivedin  1919,  before  the  printers' strike  in  New  York 

^       Obviously  the  nexl  edition  must  cost  more.     We  urge 
♦       you  at  least  to  examine  the  set  so  thai  if  you  want  it, 
♦        you  can  save  the  difference  between  the  presenl  price 
^      and  the  new  price.  Andeverj  American  who  loves 
♦       a  two-handed  battle;  everj    American  who  loves 
*        the  right  ami  the  Truth;  even    American  who  ap 
♦        predates  a  startling  and   different    kind   of  litera 

*         t nrc  must  want  i  he  works  of  Brann  the  [conoclast. 

♦        Mail  the  coupon  now  without  money, 

\      BRANN  PUBLISHERS  Inc.,  Dept.  15 

*„     130  East  25th  St.  New  York  City 
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Send  for  this  Valuable  Book 

"All  about  Tank  Cars,"  a  complete 
guide  for  tank  car  users.  Data  in- 
cludes all  the  detailed  and  general 
information  lessees  and  owners 
should  have  for  -the  safest  and 
most  economical  operation  of  cars. 
Mailed  postpaid  from  St.  Louis  t<- 
any  address  on   receipt    of  prut — $5. 


Making   Fuel   Oil   Horsepower   the 
Cavalry  of  the  Power  Plant 

With  bone  and  sinew  of  steel,  moving  with  a  normal 
speed  as  swift  as  a  race,  the  tank  car  endows  fuel  oil  with 
a  mobility  like  that  of  cavalry. 

The  ease  with  which  fuel  oil  is  handled  is  reflected  in 
steadier  and  cheaper  horsepower,  from  the  plants  of 
individual  industries  to  great  central  stations  \vh 
electricity  is  generated.  The  romance  of  its  conquests 
is  revealed  in  the  facts  that  oil-burning  dreadnaught^ 
command  the  seas  and  oil-burning  locomotives  com 
their  trains  across  the  highest  mountain  ranges 

Standard  Tank  Cars  have  proved  themselves  unexcel' 
fuel  oil  carriers,  no  matter  how  long  the  journey  or  h< 
hard  the  conditions  of  weather  and  strain. 

Tank     cars     built,     repaired    and     rebuilt,  id 

fojBOtf       Write   an\    iittue    tar    leasing    forma,    arid    I 
any    Other    detailed    and    engineer  nig     iru. 

Standard    lank  Car  Company 


Offices 

St.   Louis  N<  a    V 

Arcade  Bldg.         Woolworth  Hi. 

IV,.ii 


i 


Standard  Tank  Cars 
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Columbia  Si£ 


//i.    Columbia* SI*    Four-Passengei 
Sport  Mod  i      "  "•    H  heeJ  /  quipped 


The  Columbia  Line  also  in- 
cludes the  following  models: 

Pa    i  ";.  i  I  oui in . 
i  pa    .  •    ■  i  R 
i  Pa 
5  Passenger  Touring  Sedan 


The  Car  for  the  Critical  Moment 

It  is  the  critical  moment  that  searches  heneath  the  surface 
and  discovers  the  real  stuff  of  which  either  a  man  or  a  car 
is  made. 

W  ith  the  high-grade  parts,  the  expert  workmen,  and  the 
immense  amount  of  data  today  available  to  all  manufac- 
turers, it  is  no  great  credit  to  build  a  car  which  performs 
well  under  average  conditions. 

The  real  difference  in  cars  today  is  the  way  they  act  in 
those  critical,  sometimes  dangerous  tests  familiar  to  every 
driver — such  as  abrupt  stops,  steep  grades,  sharp  bumps 
and  curves. 

The  extra  two  inches  of  brake  drum  14  inches  instead 
of  12  and  easy  brake  action  on  a  Columbia  are  no  small 
matters  when   a   sudden   stop   is   imperative. 

The  automatic  radiator  shutters  assume  vital  importance  to 
,1  Columbia  Six  owner  when  he  discovers  that  even  a  fifty 
degree  rise  or  tall  in  temperature  does  not  impair  in  the 
slightest  the  smooth,  even  flow  of  power  from  the  motor. 

The  same  holds  true  with  the  non-synchronizing  spring 
suspension   and    numerous   features  of  similar  importance. 

rhese  are  but  examples  of  the  experiences  which  soon 
establish  a  supreme  confidence  that  makes  Columbia  owner- 
ship  a   lasting   pleasure. 

COLUMBIA      MOTOR      CAR     COMPANY 

1)1.  fROIT,    (J.  S.  A. 
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it  never  rusts -products  exposed  to  weather, 
including  window  screen. marine  equipment 
automobile  fittings,  etc.,  are  not  destroyed  even 
by  the  metal  eating  action  of  sea  fog  or  city  smoke. 


it  retains  strength  under  high  heats  that  break 
down  the  very  structure  of  most  metals.  Flame 
exposed  parts  in  oxy-acetylene  torches, 
pyrometers,  sparkplugs, etc., last  longer. 


it  withstands  the  cutting  wear  of  superheated  or 
high  pressure  steam  and  enables  power 
plant  equipment, such  as  valve  trim  &  turbine 
blading  to  stand  up  and  give  more  efficient  service. 


it  defeats  the  corrosive  attacks  of  alkalies  and 
most  acids  and  so  is  widely  used  in  chemical 
apparatus  and  in  commercial  process  equipment 
wherever  chemical  action  is  encountered. 


Strong  as  steel,  more  corrosion  resisting  than  copper,  more 

wear  resisting  than  bronze  ~  a  balanced  natural  al  \qy. 


MONEL  Metal  can  be  machined,  ca»t,  product*     include     MONEL    rod*. 

forged,  rolled,  drawn,  brazed,   soldered,  MONEL     ratting*.      M  O  N  El        »  h  r  r  t . 

and  welded  by  electric  or  oxy-acerylene  MONEL     wire,      MONEL     »tnp      stock, 

method.  etc. 


The  name   MONEL    i*    given    to  a    line 
of    metal    product*    developed    from    a 
natural   nickel   alloy  —  67'      nickel,   Zi 
copper  and    5'  I    other    metal*.       These 


MONEL     Metal     i*    a    produ.l  <.(      The 

International    Nickel    Company  wideU 

known    a*    the   »ole    producer*  of    tmco 

Nickrl. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  43  Exchange  Place.  NEW  YOKk.  N    Y. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  cf  Canada     I  td       1  .n.-nlo.   Ont. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 
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MAKES   MOTORING   SAFE 

Upon  the  reliability  of  the  tires  you  use  depend  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  your  motor  trips.  Are  you  insistent  in  your  demand  for 
longer  tire  mileage,  more  resiliency — qualities  that  contribute  to 
safety  and  economy  in  upkeep  expense? 

No  material  known  gives  to  rubber  tires  more  resiliency,  tough- 
ness, and  longer  wear  than  is  imparted  by  New  Jersey  Zinc  Oxide. 

The  wonderful  strength-giving  properties  of  this  Zinc  product 
enable  motor  trucks  to  move  heavy  loads  speedily  and  cheaply. 
Without  it  truck  tires,  operating  over  every  kind  and  condition  of 
road,  could  not  stand  the  severe  strain  these  variable  conditions 
impose  upon  them. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company's  products  are  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tires,  paints,  batteries,  brass,  porcelain,  drugs,  wire, 
glass,  dyes,  linoleum, windowshades,  fertilizers  and  many  other  lines. 

The  cooperation  of  our  Research  Department  is  at  the  service  of 
all  our  customers  who  seek  to  improve  their  product  or  increase 
their  output. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:     Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 

PITTSBURGH:    The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Manufacturer*  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc   {Spelter),   Spiegeleisen,    Lithopone,   Sulphuric  Acid% 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,  Zinc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersex 

zinc 
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The  energy  for  the  performance  of 
Herculean  tasks,  that  for  centuries 
was  secured  only  by  multiplying  the 
body-power  of  Man,  is  today  secured 
by  multiplying  the  brain-power  of  an 
organization.  CJ  The  Red  Seal  Motor, 
for    instance,   is    the    product    of    the 


COMBINED  ability  of  thousands.  It 
represents  the  Ml  LTIPLIED  effort- 
of  an  organization.  C  And  »  \rr\  mem- 
ber of  this  organisation  La  devoted 
to  the  task  of  maintaining  the  qualitj 
standards  that  the  world  looks  for 
under  tin-  Continental   K<  d  SeaL 


CONTINENTAL    MOTORS    CORPOR  V  I 'ION 

Offices:  Detroit,  U.  S.  A.  Factories;  Detroit  and  Muskegon 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturer*   in   the  World 


Pantinenfal  Motors 


STANDARD    POWI  UTOMOnil.ES     TH\  I  k'v   \\|>   1 
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48  of  the  First  Fifty 

Pierce- Arrow  trucks  are  still  running  after  8  years.  If  they 
were  not  economical  to  operate  they  would  have  been  dis- 
carded and  replaced,  without  waiting  for  them  to  wear  out. 

Remember  a  truck  is  a  piece  of  machinery.  You  buy 
machinery  to  last  years.  Truck  operation  is  subject  to  the 
same  economic  laws. 


Nos.  34  and  35 


serve  the  Northwest- 
ern Fuel  Company — 
one  in  St.  Paul,  the  other  in  Duluth.  The  two  trucks 
deliver  coal  every  winter  and  use  their  summer  holi- 
days hauling  rock,  sand,  stone  and  building  materials. 


The  service  of  No.  35  in  Duluth  has  been  particularly 
notable — climbing  steep  hills  sheathed  with  ice, 
through  severe  snowdrifts,  yet  it  has  never  failed  to 
make  delivery  and  has  rolled  up  65,000  miles. 

In  St.  Paul,  No.  34  has  covered  only  60,000  miles  in 
short  hauls. 


ierce 


Art 


Deliver*  more  work  in  a  given 


time. 


OW 


Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and 
off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and  less 


to  maintain. 


Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less 
and  commands  a  higher 
resale  price  at  all  times. 


THE  P1ERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Asbestos 

and  itf  allied  product! 

INSULATION 

th+t  kftpt  the  hemt  where  it  hetemgi 

CEMENTS 

tktl  mekt  toiler  «li>  It  si  pe—f 

ROOFINGS 

/**/  cut  ttnm  fit  rufa 

PACKINGS 

thst  ure  power  worte 

LININGS 

thtt  moke  hrokfl  "ft 

TO! 

MBVBNTION 

MODUCT* 


last  longer  with 
Johns  -Manville 
Non-Burn  Asbestos 
Brake  Lining. 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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in  Variety  of  Uses 

The  uses  of  White  Trucks  are  so  varied  and  wide- 
spread that  there  is  literally  no  transportation  under- 
taking in  any  line  of  business  in  which  they  have  not 
had  a  part. 


in  Long  Mileage  Records 

There  are  numerous  owners*  records  of  100,000  miles, 
many  of  200,000  miles  and  some  of  300,000  miles. 


in  High  Earning  Power 

The  earning  power  of  White  Trucks  results  from  low 
costs  and  high  performance,  without  a  parallel  in 
motor  trucking  so  far  as  we  have  any  records. 


in  Fleet  Installations 

No  fleet  record  of  truck  owners  has  ever  been  published 
which  compares  in  extent  or  progressive  growth  with 
the  White  Annual  Roll  Call. 

in  Service  to  Owners 

Millions  have  been  invested  in  White  owner  service 
and  factory  facilities  built  up  throughout  the  country, 
which  have  taken  years  to  perfect. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 

White  Trucks 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  REPUBLICAN  NOMINATION 


THAT  THERE  WILL  BE  FIREWORKS  at  both 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  in  June  is  One  <>i'  the  few- 
general  conclusions  that  political  observers  are  able 
to  draw  from  the  somewhat  confused  results  of  the  succea 
State  primaries  and  conventions  in  which  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional conventions  are  being  chosen.  Adheri  nts  of  each  party 
seem  to  prefer  to  talk  about  the  I >i tr  bomb  thai  is  sun'  to  explode 
in  the  opposite  camp.  A  leading  Democratic  paper,  for  in- 
stance, sees  in  the  growing  Johnson  movement  a  likelih I  of  a 

repetition  of  the  disastrous  Republican  split  of  1912,  while  on 
the  other  hand  Republican  editors  gleefully  remind  the  Demo- 
crats that  they  will  have  "Bryan  on  their  hand-"  at  San  Fran- 
cisco as  well  as  the  prospect  of  bitter  fight<  over  prohibition  and 
the  Treaty.  Taken  altogether,  says  the  Newark  Star-Eo 
(Rep.),  in  a  conservative  Eastern  state  where  Johnson  prac- 
tically broke  even  with  Wood,  "the  Johnson  campaign  con- 
stitutes the  sensation  of  this  Presidential  campaign,"  and  "his 
successes  forecast  a  lively  fight  in  his  interest  in  the  conven- 
tion." Another  Republican  paper,  the  Wheeling  InteU 
which  is  opposed  to  Johnson,  thinks  that  the  Califomian  "will 
probably  go  into  the  Republican  convention  with  as  many 
delegates  as  any  other  candidate,  and  hi-  supporl  will  not  be  hall- 
hearted  or  uncertain."  The  conservative  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.)  is  forced  to  agree  that  "Johnson  is  a  vote-getter." 
Outside  the  G.  O.  P.  ranks  the  New  York  Tina  I  >em.  i-  more 
and  more  convinced  by  each  successive  primary  thai  the  Re- 
publican fight  is  between  Wood  and  Johnson.  The  Knoxville 
Sentinel  (Dem.)  now  expects  a  nearly  equallj  matched  and 
exhausting  struggle  between  these  two  "progressives,"  one 
moderate  and  the  other  extreme,  "while  the  'Old  Guard  '  wing 
look  on  intent  upon  taking  advantage  of  the  deadlock  situation 
created  to  carry  off  the  juicy  hone  while  the  other-  fight."  The 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  notes  the  striking  fact  that 
Johnson  is  as  popular  on  the  Nebraska  farms  a-  in  such  big 
cities  as  Detroit  and  Chicago,  while  the  New  York  i 
World  (Dem.)  refers  to  the  five-to-three  vote  for  Johnson  in 
Jersey  City  as  an  "indication  of  what  the  California!!  can  <h>  in 
thickly  populated  industrial  sections."  The  New  York  A 
ican,  which,  like  all  Jhe  Hearst  papers.  1-  supporting  Johnson 
with  might  and  main,  agrees  that,  the  Republican  line-up  is  now 
clean-cut  and  straight  between  Johnson  and  Wood,  "the  only 
two  candidates  who  have  national!  ed  their  aspirations  and  won 
a  definite  following  of  instructed  delegates  outside  tl  3  in 

which  they  claim  residence."     The  N<      Jersey  vote,  we  are 
told,  has  proved  that  "Johnson  can  g<  I  the  votes  of  the  East 
well  as  of  the  West."     The  Americai    goes  on  to  describe  the 
Johnson  following  as  being  "made  up  of  workingmen,  farn 
small  business  men,  alert  members  of  the  professions,  and  think- 
ing folk  generally."      It  continues: 

"They  are  for  him  because  he  is  a  progressiva  ;  because  they 
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thinks  thai   the  preferential  primaries  have  pretty  well  used  up 

the  strength  of  the  Wood  campaign,  if  they  have  not  already 

do  no  so — 

"The  man  has  lost,  steadily  in  public  favor,  not  because  he  has 
made  any  new  revelation  of  his  personal  character,  but  becausi 
of  the  management  of  his  campaign.  He  has  been  caught  in 
doubtful  political  company.  Not  only  have  his  managers  been 
of  the  professional  class,  but  they  have  been  a  quarrelsome  lot, 
disclosing  by  reason  of  thai  fact  an  interesl  in  his  political 
fortunes  which  can  not  be  reconciled  with  an  exclusive  inter* 
in  the  public  welfare.  Besides  that,  they  have  been  suspiciously 
well  supplied  with  money  which  has  been  expended  in  a  lavish 
if  not  reckless  manner.  General  Wood  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
man  who  .'an  not  afford  to  risk  public  esteem  by  keeping  com- 
pany with  such  practical  men  and  benefiting  by  their  practical 
expenditures.  II'  he  tails  of  the  Republican  nomination,  as  now 
looks  probable,  his  failure  will  be  accounted  for  on  t  hose  grounds." 

The  New  Haven  paper  is  inclined  to  think  that  Johnson's 
radicalism  will  hurl  him  in  i  he  convention,  and  with  the  two 
leading  candidates  dropping  back  and  with  the  favorite  son- 
not  developing  much  strength,  it  deems  it  likely  that  "if  those 
who  want  Mr.  Hoover  nominated  because  they  want  that  kind 
of  a  Presidenl  keep  up  the  tire  in  his  behalf  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, disregarding  the  bluffs  of  the  professionals  and  sticking 
close  to  their  lasts,  they  will  succeed."  Similarh  the  New  York 
(llohc  (Ind.)  inclines  to  believe  that  in  the  convention  Wood  and 
Johnson  will  each  hold  a  block  of  votes  antagonistic  to  the  other, 
and  "'at  the  same  time  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  not  enthusiastic 
about  either."  In  case  of  a  deadlock  there  is  Hoover,  continues 
The  Globe.  "While  he  has  so  far  failed  of  acclamation,"  Hoover 
"has  certainly  not  been  politically  discredited.  Vigorous  at- 
tacks from  politicians  have  left  him  with  a  quietly  growing 
strength.  Certainly  he  leads  in  general  popularity  the  favorite 
sons  who  are  t  he  only  ot  her  escapes  from  a  convention  deadlock." 
The  Globe  thinks  that  Hoover  is  likely  to  get  sufficient  support 
from  now  on  in  progressive  circles  to  "get  Johnson  votes  in  case 
of  a  deadlock,  while  in  such  a  situation  his  record  as  an  ad- 
ministrator would  undoubtedly  appeal  to  many  who  have 
supported  Wood." 

The  New  York  Evening  World  (Dem.),  an  original  Hoover 
paper,  does  not  see  in  any  possible  deadlock  or  other  difficulties 
at  Chicago  "large  comfort  and  assurance  for  Herbert  Hoover." 
The  result  in  Massac htisct  is,  where  the  delegates  not  for  ( 'oolidge 
are  apparently  for  Wood,  "does  not  point  that  way."  And  so, 
concludes  tin-  paper,  "events  may  yet  persuade  Mr.  Hoover 
that,  with  all  his  unquestioned  fitness  and  running  strength,  he 
is  training  in  the  wrong  stable  " 

Favorite-son  victories  like  that  of  Lowden  in  Illinois,  Harding 
in  Ohio,  and  Poindextor  in  Washington  have  been  expected. 
Senator  Borah's  control  of  Idaho  adds  to  the  Johnson  strength. 

In  Massachusetts  the  "uninstructed"  delegates  are  generally 
credited  to  Coolidge,  t ho  t here  will  be  some  Wood  votes.  Wood 
has  also' taken  some  delegates  from  Earding  in  Ohio.  Governor 
Lowden  scored,  in  lie  opinion  of  several  editors,  in  winning  the 
9Uppor1  Of  the  Iowa  Stale  convention.  The  Governor  is  a  native 
lovvan,  and  the  Dee  Moines  Register  (Rep.)  considers  him  pre- 
eminently the  candidate  of  the  Middle  West.  The  vote  in 
Nebraska  apparently  ends  the  Presidential  oandidacj  of  <  teneral 
Pershing,  but,  continues  the  Lincoln  State  Journal  (Rep.),  the 
General  is  personally  "not  in  the  hast  discredited  by  the 
outcome." 

The  great  surpri/e  of  the  campaign  to  political  wiseacres  has 
been  the  large  votecasl  For  Senator  Johnson  in  widelj  separated 

lions  of  the  country,  and  it  has  led  to  considerable  con- 
jecture about  its  causes  and  possibilities.  Such  a  veteran  poli- 
tical observ  er  as  David  Law  reiico  u  rites  from  Washington  to  th( 

New  York  Evening  World  thai  the  feeling  among  politicians  at 
the  capital  is  "that  either  tin' John-oii  personality  which  mad. 

Itself  so  effective  a  force  in  California  is  impressing  its.  It"  upon 
the  voters  with  Kooseveltian  magnetism  or  that   those  elements 


in  the  American  electorate  who  feel  keenly  about  Art  id.-  X  are 
taking  this  opportunit v  to  express  their  appreciation  to  Hiram 
Johnson  for  his  aggressive  fight  in  their  behalf."  Mr.  Lawrence 
continui 

"Nobody  who  know-  Johnson  well  would  accuse  him  of  going 
out  deliberately  to  corral  the  vote  of  the  Irish  sympathizers  who 
feared  a  hidden  value  iii  England  as  against  Ireland  in  Article 
X,  or  the  vote  of  the  German  sympathizers  who  felt  that  the 
Treaty  was  too  harsh  against  their  kinsmen,  <>r  the  vole  of 
Italians  angered  over  President  Wilson's  -land  in  the  Fiume 
question,  or  the  vote  of  radicals  and  liberals  who  felt  that  the 
Post-office  Department  during  the  war  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  since  the  war  had  trod  upon  'he  rights  of  free  speech 
a  ml   a   free   press. 

"But  whai  is  unquestionably  true  is  that  these  elements  have 

of  their  own  volition  gone  into  the  primaries  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  Iliram  Johnson.  His  point  of  view  on  the  Treaty 
was  taken  long  before  the  opposition  to  the  pact  became  positive 
throughout  the  country.  Hi--  pleas  to  return  American  soldiers 
from    Siberia    which  won   Johnson    so    much  appreciation  on    the 

part  of  re'atives  of  the  soldiers  in  Michigan  was  a  Logical  part 
of  the  Johnson  campaign  for  national  isolation. 

"Political  leaders  hen-  seem  to  recognize  the  sources  of  John- 
son strength  and  respect  them  as  a  considerable  factor  in  Re- 
publican politics." 

The  New  York  World  assert-  that  "Hiram  Johnson  is  more 
than  a  Republican  candidate  for  President.  He  has  become  a 
Republican  problem,  and  each  victory  that  he  wins  in  the  pri- 
maries   makes    the    problem    tnon     complicated."     TJu     World 

explains  t  hat — 

"Johnson  is  against  everything  that  is.  ami  he  is  reaping  the 
benefits  of  opposition.  He  has  no  constructive  policy,  but  he 
needs  none  in  his  pursuit  of  delegates.  It  is  enough  for  him 
to  be  able  to  make  a  convincing  appeal  to  everj  element  of  un- 
rest, ami  thai   is  what    he  is  doing 

"Of  the  avowed  Republican  aspirants  for  the  Presidency, 
Johnson  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  a 
popular  following.  What  is  still  more  important,  the  elements 
that  are  behind  Johnson  area-  bitierlv  opposed  to  Old  Guard 
Republicanism  as  they  are  to  Wilson  Democracy.  They  areas 
strongly  arrayed  against  the  conservative  leadership  of  the 
Republican  partj  as  the;  are  against  the  liberal  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  party,  ami  for  the  most  part  would  be  willing  to 
follow  Hiram  Johnson  into  a  new  party  if  he  failed  to  obtain  the 
nomination  at  Chicago. 

"The  Republican  leaders  profess  to  have  written  guaranties 
from  Johnson  thai  he  will  not  bob,  but  such  guaranties  mean 
nothing.      Roosevelt    did    noi    wish    to   bolt    in    1912,   hut    he   had 

aroused  forces  that  he  could  not  control  and  was  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  go  with  them.  It  is  by  no  mean-  impossible  that 
Johnson    will    succeed    in    creating    a    similar    situation    h\     the 

time  the  Chciago  convention  meets,  and  thai  the  Republican 
party  will  again  find  it-elf  hopelessly  divided  between  its  con- 
servatives and  its  radical-       The  Republicans  who  are  following 

Johnson  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Republicans  who  are 
following  Wood  and  Harding  and  Lowden,  and  no  nut  hod  of  con- 
ciliation exists  except  i>>  finding  a  eouipronii-e  candidate. 

"Iliram    Johnson    is    the    whirlwind    from    the    sowing   of    the 

Republican  leaders  in  Congress  since  the  armistice  was  signed, 
and  the  Republican  party  will  be  luckj  indeed  if  the  whirlwind 
does  not  develop  into  a  cyclone  a:  Chicago  in  June." 

Prom  one  point  of  view  "the  Johnson  phenomenon"  is  "the 

extreme    recoil     against     President    Wilson's    League   of    Nations 

policy  in  peace-making,"  says  tht  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.): 

"It  is  the  visible  evidence  that  the  drive  againsl    the  League 

ineered  by  the  Republican  senatorial  cabal  has  gone  beyond 

their  control.     Mr.    Lodge   -tailed   out    to   'Americanize'   the 

Treat  v    and  dish  Wilson.  I. ill   he  aroii-ed  latent   national  feelings 

and  prejudices  of  which  a  Johnson  could  take  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage in  a  political  struggle  before  the  people.  Johnsonism 
is  the  logical  aftermath  of  Mr.  Lodge's  work  in  the  Senate." 

The  Republican  then  attempt-  to  explain  why  the  Hearst 
newspapers  are  so  stronglj  backing  Johnson.  Hearsl  and 
Johnson,  ii  Bays,  think  much  alike  "on  the  Japanese  question, 
on  the  peace  settlements  following  the  world-war.  on  the 
League  of  Nations."  and  are  not  very  far  aparl  on  such  questions 
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as  government  ownership  of  railroads  and  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  Furthermore,  "Hearst  hates  England  and  Johnson 
is  not  far  behind  in  that  sort  of  emotional  excitability."  The 
Republican  doubts  whether  Hearst's  ultimate  objective  is  another 
third-party  movement,  in  spite  of  suggestions  of  the  kind  in 
Hearst  newspapers.  It  does  believe  that  Hearst  thinks  he  can 
make  a  President  just  as  "Hearst  made  Dylan."  and  "it  would 
seem  good  to  have  in  Washington  a  President  he  could  boast  as 
his  own  creation,  however  little  he  could  control  him  in  his  official 
conduct  and  policies." 

But  "despite  the  largeness  of  the  Johnson  vote  in  New  Jersey 
and  the  demonstration  that  it  has  strength  in  the  East,"  the 
New  York  Tribune  declares,  "the  extreme  unlikelihood  of  the 
nominat'on  of  the  California  Senator  increases  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes." The  Tribune  reasons  that  "the  country  is  beginning  to 
take  note  of  the  character  of  the  Senator's  chief  support";  alt  ho 
sober  and  intelligent  citizens,  mostly  old  Progressives,  have 
marked  their  ballots  for  Senator  Johnson,  "in  the  main  the 
Johnson  candidacy  is  flavored  with  two  kinds  of  hyphenism  and 
carries  an  odor  of  extreme  radicalism."  And.  we  are  told,  during 
the  remaining  weeks  of  the  preconvention  contest  "these  things 
will  come  more  and  more  to  public  attention  and  the  fact  will 
not  lead  uninstructed  delegates  to  turn  to  it."  The  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  (Ind.),  which  supported  Roosevelt  and 
Johnson  in  1912,  believes  that  while  Johnson  will  have  consider- 
able influence  in  the  convention,  "the  party  will  remember  what 
happened  four  years  ago  when  it  sought  to  truckle  to  the  hyphens, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  repeat."  The  Rochester  Democrat 
Chronicle  (Rep.)  brings  up  another  weak  point  in  tin1  Johnson 
campaign  for  the  nomination  when  it  says  thai  "the  thing  that 
injures  Senator  Johnson  most  in  the  eyes  of  Eastern  Republic) 
is  the  recollection  of  his  overwhelming  victory  in  California  in 
1916,  while  at  the  same  time  the  State  was  lost  to  Hughes." 

Of  the  Democratic  primary  contests  those  in  Nebraska, 
Georgia,  and  Massachusetts  have  aroused  the  greatest  inten 
Senator  Hitchcock  secured  Nebraska's  indorsement  of  his 
Presidential  candidacy,  but  failed  to  prevent  the  election  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan  as  a  delegate  at  large.  Senator  Hitch- 
cock's paper,  the  Omaha  World-Herald  (Dem.),  aoknowlei 
that  Bryan's  victory  is  "one  of  the  most  notable  personal  triumphs 
of   his   long   political   career."     This   mean-,    it    continues,    that 
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THE   DIGEST'S"   PRESIDENTIAL  POLL 


FOl' li  WEEKS  of  Tm.  Digest's  poll  of  11,000,000  voters 
of  the  nation  ha \ <■  produced  some  800,000  returns,  of 
which  more  lhan  700,000  are  tabulated  herewith.  Nexl 
week  the  total  will  pass  the  million  mark.  As  the  vote  grows 
and  all  sections  of  the  country  begin  to  be  represented,  a 
number  of  editors  comment  on  the  really  popular  expression  of 
opinion  which  these  ballots  represent.  The  Troy  Record  makes 
the  interesting  suggestion  that  by  means  of  such  polls  "'it 
may  l>e  possible  Por  t  he  people  to  shake  themselves  free  from  paid 
publicity  ;md  artificially  stimulated  candidacies  and  indicate 
the  men  they  want  to  thai  class  of  representatives  who  really 
want  to  know."  It  may  be  interesting  al  this  point  to  compare 
the  popularity  of  the  various  candidates,  as  shown  by  the  poll, 
with  their  standing  as  regards  delegates  instructed  for  them 
at  the  various  State  primaries.  Such  a  comparison  reveals,  at 
first  sight,  some  startling  discrepancies.  Upon  closer  consider- 
ation we  find  some  equally  interesting  agreements. 

Here  is  the  standing  of  the  Republican  candidates  as  regards 
instructed  delegates  on  April  _'7,  the  day  when  the  accompanying 
table  of  Thi    Digest's  poll  was  completed: 


Wood 90 

Lowden 7:i 

Johnson 16 


Harding 42 

Poindexter 14 


This  table,  prepared  by  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  t pts 

the  claims  of  the  Wood  organization  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts, 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  leal  ure  brought  out  by  comparison  with 
Tin:  Digest's  direct  poll  of  the  people  is  the  tact    that    Hoover 

who  ranks  very  high  in  Tin.  Digest's  poll,  is  nowhere  as  mea- 
sured I >\  the  results  of  the  Republican  part y  primaries.  Granting 
claims  to  uninstructed  Republican  delegates,  Mr.  Hoover  is  dm 
better  off.     The  standing  would  be,  on  the  date  mentioned: 


Wood 171 

Lowden 131 

Butler 88 

Johnson 87 


I  larding 42 

<  'oolidge J*.* 

I'ritchard 22 

Poindexter 14 


The  list  of  the  various  Democratic  candidates,  as  ranked 
by  their  party  primaries  up  to  April  27,  shows  equally  interesting 
contrasts  with  The  Digest's  figures.  As  regards  instructed 
delegates,  the  table  runs: 


Cox 18 

Hoover -V-\ 

Edwards 28 

Meredith 26 


Owen    20 

Hitchcock lti 

Bryan 10 

Gerard 10 


According    to    unpledged    delegates    claimed,    the    standing 
would  be: 


McAdoo 131 

Ed  wards 1  I  s 

Palmer til 

Cox 18 

Hoover II 

Clark 36 


Meredith 26 

Owen 20 

Hitchcock 16 

Bryan 10 

Gerard 10 


DEM. 
Bryan 

(lark    ... 

Edwards 
M  irahall. 
Vic  \<l<><>. 
Palmei 
Wilson 


REP. 

(  <><ilicl>"         9 

Harding 

Hoover 

Hughes. 

Johnson 

Lowden 

i..n 


10 

il 
i  • 
13 

i  i 

.(15, 


Wood    ..(16) 

i  ■ 

Others  is 


19900 

9144 
15080 

5417 

7540 

28206 


15247 

1 1 1998 
27919 

59352 
16448 

45537 


12996 
13455 
11770 

9028 

12390 
10992 


43682 

7891,4 

283 

(>08I8 


15706 
7974 

12870 

18677 
4597 

32984 

[2940 


2202 
2128 

2417 

(14,8 
11482 

1326 


cc> 


112 

256 
1008 
6612 

190 
1981 

199 
1971 


1(1817 
18941 
i0996 

107694 
654 


_  S 

53  'Zi 

—  >- 


3073 

914 

1202 

3615 

735 
3295 


1228 

2684 

18237 

17(.7 

17078 

5833 

17006 

4953 


\l  w    I  ACLAND  ST\II  s 


87 
88 
14 

256 
30 

353 
82 

442 


692 

,,. 
1858 
630 
1656 

240 

2975 

23 


- 

i 

Iz 

i--" 

P- 

to 

24 

100 

30 

15 

114 

4 

8 

37 

51 

18 

369 

9 

1 

31 

87 

22 

316 

II 

5 

36 

70 

24 

421 

117 

4535 

Hi 

8 

87 

555 

160 

4949 

73 

1257 

69 

3052 

15 

365 

24 

361 

807 

5539 

7 

2 

130 

17 
13 
10 
40 
) 

42 

9 

64 


162 

27 
41(1 
176 
171 
51 
45 

21 


54 
87 
24 

485 
28 

ill 

287 


785 

too 

2246 

517 

1496 

46  3 

519 

2857 

95 


292 

347 

97 

1239 
102 

1131 
182 

1108 


(,444 
297 

10178 


MID.  ATI,. 

sT\  ; 


53 


1246 
938 
377 

7577 

4  Id 

430 
3660 


4159 

846 
19833 


10003 


6912 

1166 

1243 

13033 

278 


23074 
4024 

1141 

1 1896 

2463 


220 
04 

48 
3893 

52 
(.30 

71 
902 


790 
278 

104'. 

5612 
475 
690 

8649 

289 


236 
121 
110 
616 

45 

<.34 

504 


1811 

4611 
978 

2071 
382 
920 

4789 

152 


o 
■- 


1702 

1171 

513 
4914 

SMI 


I5H 

47  31 
47  334 


I    \sl    Ndli'llI 

i  i  \  ri;\!   STAT1  S 


2646 

44  3 
9299 
1531 

24  3 

256 


49J 

16461 
10291 

2760 
(>I8(> 

1807 
15530 

031 


1340 

374 
1 17  I 
lt.74 

2212 

1427 


915 

4988 

3774 

..is 

8637 

231 


1513 

"24 

723 

3014 

442 


313 

4477 

1 196 

13081 

21642 

10740 

479 


82 
426 

787 
I  "4 
N3| 


111 

121 

3<,|| 

389 

2710 

419 

5010 

103 


102 

45 

129 

.,17 


157 
84 

3737 
740 

3461 

2520 
155 


H 


NORTB 
<  I  \li:\l    STAT]  - 


1909 

7302 

2811 

10533 

M2I 

(.142 


1280, 
19281 
24723 


89 

91 

505 
♦13 


106 

52 

2657 

372 


2526 


30661 
4425 

42417 

1599 


1440 

353 

2472 

85 


322 

59 
871 


66 

65 

259 
Ih4t, 
5782 

347 
1251 


1735 
467 

179 

169 

1267 


175 

1915 
839 

2600 

2439 
380 

3394 

77 


43 
16 

4 

1 

a 

7 
13 


19 

o 

241 

50 

300 

290 

32 

345 


17 
6 

-t 

:2 

i 

21 

4 
4 


5 
12 

143 
22 

215 

195 
34 

284 


1783 
199 

94 
387 

74 
571 
108 
470 


155 

134 
2124 

848 
3156 
1143 

798 
2883 

100 


M 


294 
61 
30 
81 
21 

522 
43 

136 


47 
76 
492 
112 
545 
484 
158 
1731 

53 


? 


4368 
2205 

749 
2886 

341 
5232 

683 
2575 


573 
635 

9037 
2502 
10988 
11782 
2102 
12360 

364 


%  - 1  f  «    I  ■*  I 


'h'  "  J' 


••"1     ■•■ 


I     '  _    ' 


iC)  Walllnger. 

GEN.    LEONARD    wool) 
136,182 


c  i  liusdinst 

-I.N.    HIRAM    JOHNSON. 

118,016 


■ 


lll.KHI  I'.l     nooV  hit 

11 13,998 


69.362 


■ 
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NEARING   THE   MILLION   MARK 


On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  votes  in  tin  successh  e  primaries 
in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Montana,  .Nebraska,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Jersey  have  harmonized  astonishingly  with  'I'm. 
Digest's  figures.  Exceptions  occurred,  of  course,  in  eases 
where,  as  in  the  New  Jersey  Republican  primaries,  an  admittedly 
popular  candidate  could  not  receive  support.  Thus  Tin. 
Diokst's  incomplete  figures  of  8,649  for  Wood,  a-  against  5,612 
for  .Johnson,  gave  a  fair  indication  of  the  primary  results  in  New 
Jersey  as  affecting  these  two  candidates,  1  > 1 1 »  the  return  of  5,357 
votes  for  Hoover,  as  show  n  in  the  New  Jersey  column  of  tin 
appended  table,  undoubtedly  indicate-  a  sentiment  which  could 
not  find  expression  through  regular  channels.  It  is  in  gathering 
and  expressing  such  supprest  sentiment  from  all  part-  of  the 
country  that  the  final  ret  urns,  which  will  be  tabulated  within 
the  next  four  weeks,  will  be  especially  valuable. 

General  Wood,  who  has  led  from  the  first  both  m 'I'm.  Digest's 
poll  and  in  the  Republican  primaries,  has  increased  his  lead  over 
his  nearest  competitor,  Senator  Johnson,  by  '_\ixh)  votes  in  tin 
total  of  7K),.")7S  \otes  tabulated  below.  In  percentage  of  gain 
Senator  Johnson,  tabulated  at  60,  ll!>  a  week  ago  and  at  118,016 
in  the  table  herewith,  is  exceeded  only  by  <  !ov  emor  Lowdeii,  who, 
in  climbing  from  27,908  to  59,352,  mote  than  doubles  hi-  vote. 
In  California  Johnson  maintains  a  small  lead  over  Hoover,  alt  ho 
the  total  vote  from  the  Pacific  States  gives  Hoover  a  very  slight 
advantage.      It    might    be    pointed    out     that,    considering    only 


declared  Republuian  votes,  which,  of  eourne,  w  ill  U  the  <»nl>  •• 
to  count  at   the  Chicago  convention,  Wood  stand*  st    i"7  I 

Johnson  at   75,993,  and    II i    at    M Ho 

continues    to    be    almost    equally    divided    between    Kepuhli 
and   Democratic   voters,  an  illustration  of  tin    fact    which 
New    York    Tim*     credits    I'm    Digest's  |m>II   with  discovering 
"with  certainty":    thai  "manj  voters  an  disi 
ship  in  a  way  seldom  matched  and  n< 

Among  the   Democrat-,    who  continiK    to   |hiII  nbotil   om 
a-  im.iiiv  votes  as  their  l!«  publican  rival-.  \lr    McAd< 

lii-  lead,  with  a  total  of  HUNK)  Votes  mon  n  In-  n.  ar.  -i  r; 

President     Wilson's    vot<-    ha-    practical!  of 

Governor   Edwards,  and    Mr.   Bryan   i-  running  strong,   sit 
total  of   practically    '_•<). <mxi.     On    th<     Republican   side,   ' 
E.    Hughes,  in  a   way   that    tnighl    b.  I   -urpri/ing  in 

v  ii  v<    of    his   lack   of    support    bj    organization    or    | 
increases  his  vot<    from    16,000  lo  praetiei 
tinues  to  lead  Senator  Harding  bh   mar. 

Senator   Arthur  Capper,   with   ■   total    vot4    •  •!    v  - 
veloping  the  most   strength  among  thi    candid  :  in 

the  table.     General  Pershing's  voti  is8,040   - 
.".  166,  Senator  Poindexter's  1,777,  and  Nicholas  Murray   But 
1,183.     Senator  Hitchcock  Leads  thi     unlisted    I1 
3,042.      Mr.  ('..rani  has  2,421,  Senator  Owen  2,041     - 
Baker  1,460,  and  Secr<  tarj    Danit  I-  l  019 
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PROFITEERS,  JAILED   AND   UNJAILED 

PROFITEERING  IN  FOODSTUFFS,  cotton  goods,  oil, 
lumber,  shoes,  and  clothing  has  "been  open,  flag] 
and  scandalous,"  charged  Senator  Capper  (Rep., 
Kant  recently  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  "About  twenty- 
five"  convicted  profiteers  of  the  twelve  hundred  alleged  offenders 
arrested  by  the  Attorney-General's  "Flying  Squadrons"  have 
been  jailed,  according  to  testimony  of  Mr.  Palmer's  assistant— 
"which  is  refreshingly  indefinite,"  comments  the  M .  Paul 
Dispatch.  The  Attorney-Genera]  is  said  to 
be  convinced  that  "definite  results  are  now 
showing  themselves"  in  the  Governmi 
campaign  to  force  down  li\ing  costs,  hut  the 
first  front-page  item  which  caught  our  at- 
tention the  other  morning  ,vas  the  announce- 
ment of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  thai  living  costs  have  soared  21  per 
cent,  in  the  past  year,  making  the  total 
average  increase  95  per  cent,  throughout  the 
country  since  July,  1914.  These  figures 
were  based  upon  quotations  furnished  by 
over  two  thousand  dealers  in  fifty-one  cities. 
The  most  sensational  price-advances  were 
those  of  sugar,  which  averaged  224  per 
cent,  over  1913,  and  potatoes,  which  were 
218  per  cent,  higher.  Clothing  has  ad- 
vanced 53  per  cent,  in  the  past  year,  we 
learn,  or  a  total  of  177  per  cent,  since  1914. 
"Formerly  the  profiteer  was  a  nuisance; 
now  he  has  become  a  menace,"  concludes 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  is  sure  that  "if  the  Government 
could  point  to  results  in  its  campaign  there 
would  be  more  confidence  among  the 
people." 

Telegraphing  to  a  few  of  it-  correspondents 
for  information  as  to  what  had  been  done  by 
Federal,  authorities  to  lower  the  cost  of 
living  in  their  respective  cities,  the  New 
York  World  learns  that  in  Chicago  "the 
six  months'  attack  .  .  .  has  resulted  in 
higher  prices;  the  price  of  sugar  has  risen 
100  per  cent."  In  Boston  "nothing  has  been  accomplished, 
and  no  arrests  have  been  made."  "Six  Buffalo  firms  have  been 
indicted,  but  no  arrests  have  been  made."  In  Philadelphia  "no 
drop  in  prices  is  noticeable,"  and  similar  reports  come  from 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis.  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and 
Baltimore.      In   the  last-named   city,   in   fact,   "prices  have  been 

adily  going  up,"  and  the   Fair   Price  Commissioner  "is  gen- 
erall}  considered  a  jok' 

Brooklyn  representatives  of  four  Chicago  packers  have  been 
arrested  as  "profiteers,"  the  New  York  Tribune  tells  us,  as 
have  "potato  kings,"  "sugar  profiteers."  and  "foodstuffs 
pirates."  Government  seizure  of  sugar  and  its  sale  at  cost  are 
urged  by  Senator  Capper  and  many  newspapers.  Heavy  all- 
silk  spring  dresses  are  advertised  at  the  wholesale  price  of 
$12.50  on  one   page  of  a    New    York  newspaper,  and   similar 

garments  are  advertised  on  another  page  by  retail  -tons  at 
from  $39.50  to  $59.50,  "reduced."  In  a  Washington  dispatch 
we  read  that  leather  manufacturers  mak<  100  per  cent,  profit, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
expert,  and  this  information  has  led  Senator  McNary  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  designed  to  make  it  compulsory  fur  manufacturers 
to  stamp  upon  the  soli  pair  of  shoes  the  price  at  which 

they  are  sold  to  retailers.      And  SO  on. 

In   his    Senate   speech    Senator    Capper  charged    that    the  net 

profits  of    one    cotton-manufacturing   concern   for   1919   were 
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"THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS 
BECOME  A  ROBBERS'  ROOST," 

Says  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of 
Kansas,  who  sees  in  our  industrial 
unreel  the  result  of  "rampant,  long- 
continued,  unrestricted  profiteering." 


"seven  times  greater  than  those  of  1917";  that  the  net  profits 
of  another  had  been  increased  100  per  cent.;  that  tin-plate  and 
t -steel  mills  made  a  profit  "of  over  1,000  per  cent.";  that 
the  profits  of  our  largest  sugar  -  refining  company  "were 
$15,000,000  for  1919,"  and  those  of  a  fruit-importing  company 
40  per  cent,  on  fifty  millions  of  stock  outstanding.  The  Senator 
said  furt 

At  this  moment  the  most  brazen  challenge  the  Government 
has  had  comes  from  gamblers  in  sugar.  We  are  told  refineries 
are  unable  to  provide  for  the  enormous  new  stocks  of  sugar, 
but  a  corner  in  sugar  has  evidently  been 
formed  right  under  the  eyes  of  the  De- 
part men'  of  Justice.  As  a  consequence  no 
such  wild  scramble  for  sugar  shares  ever 
was  known. 

"The  people  are  helpless.  It  is  piracy  so 
colossal  and  criminal  that  Captain  Kidd 
and  all  the  famed  pirates  become  Sunday- 
school  characters  by  comparison.  Th< 
profiteers  are  known,  but  they  go  un- 
hanged. .  : 

"The  extent  to  which  people  have  been 
bled  by  extortion  is  almost  unbelievable. 
The  speculation  and  profiteering  in  cotton 
and  cotton  goods  have  been  open,  flagrant, 
and  scandalous.  A  recent  Senate  investiga- 
tion received  proof  that  the  spread  between 
farm  and  store  prices  of  cotton  material  was 
about  1,800  per  cent.,  and  that  the  retail 
price  of  cotton  goods  is  so  high  that  ordinary 
persons  can  scarcely  buy  bedding,  cotton, 
muslins,  and  gingham. 

"I  offer  a  few  corporations  that  have 
recently  declared  stock  dividends  from  one- 
fifth  to  twice  and  triple  their  capital.  Note 
their  high  percentage-: 

••Continental  Oil,  200  per  cent.;  United 
Fuel  Gas.  200  per  cent.;  Ohio  Fuel  Supply, 
100  per  cent.;  Xonquit  Spinning  Company, 
100  per  cent.;  Amoskeag  Cotton,  100  per 
cent.;  Stutz  Motors,  100  per  cent.; 
Nashua   Manufacturing  Company,   100  per 

cent 

"Patriotic  m<  Ion-cutters  who  have  made 
their  millions  and  millions  during  and  since 
the  war  now  are  urging  that  the  soldiers' 
bonus  b<  raised  by  1  per  cent,  tax  on  sales 
to  be  paid  on  every  dollar  spent  by  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  ex-service  men  themselves.  I 
shall  favor  placing  this  ia\  right  where  it  belongs— on  war- 
profits — and  taking  from  these  huge  stock  dividends  from 
excess  war-profits,  and  from  the  profiteers,  all  thai  is  needful 
to  compensate  the  men  who  sacrificed  themselves,  instead  of 
their  country  or  their  countrymen,  in  time  of  war." 

As  to  where  the  blame  lies,  newspapers  differ.  One  blames 
the  people  for  their  extravagance,  which  tends  to  keep  prices 
up;  another  says  the  system,  rather  than  the  individual,  is  at 
fault.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  assures  us  that 
"there  is  little  or  nothing  that  the  Government  can  do  in  this 
situation."  yet  in  the  case  <>f  sugar  the  New  York  Tribune 
is  just  as  -nre  that  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  could  be 
reappointed  by  the  Presidett.  "Quil  buying,"  we  are  told,  is 
uo1  easily  followed  in  the  matter  of  foodstuffs.  In  Milwaukee 
they  appeal-  in  have  taken  matters  into  their  own  hands,  how- 
ever. "The  department  of  alleged  justice,"  as  Mr.  Palmer's 
branch  of  the  Government  is  called  by  the  Milwaukee  Leader, 

having  failed  to  lower  price-.  "Mayor  Hoan  has  saved  the 
housewives  of  Milwaukee  half  a  million  dollars  by  shipping  in 
good-  and  selling  them  at  cost." 

For  weeks  we  have  heard  of  an  actual  or  threatened  sugar 
shortage;  read  what  the  Buffalo  Commercial  has  to  say  on  this 
subject,  which  becomes  of  prime  importance  as  the  canning 
season  draws  near: 

"There  has  been  far  more  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
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Stales  this  year  than   was  imported   during   the  corresponding   pei 
in  L919. 

"There  arc  large  stocks  <>r  sugar  still  a1  ail  ible  in  Cuba,  tho  much  of  the 
supply  awaiting  shipment  then    was  boughl   b;    refiners  and  is  held 
them  at  prices  far  below  present  quotatioi 

"The  Cuban  crop  is  larger  than  thai  of  the  pn    ioua  year. 

"England  and  France  nave  imported  from  .la  a  much  larger  quant ii 
of  sugar  than  in  1(.)H)  and  need  nol  look  to  the  1  nited  States  for  so  lari 
part  of  their  supply  as  they  required  a  year  ago. 

"The  crop  of  British  India  is  reported       remarkably  large. 

"And  finally,  according  i<>  a  pamphlet  issued  l>.\  thi   German  Fori 
Office,  Germany's  sugar  crop  this  year  i-  estimate^  at  ~l :.','.',{ \, <KX)  tons,  of 
which  it  plans  toexporl  aboul  hall,  ami  thus  secure  •■  national  credit 
present  exchange  rales,  of  aboul  $236,000,000. 

"So  it  can  he  seen  why  the  speculators  an   so  eag<  r  lo  create  a  bu 
stampede  and  unload  their  l»i«  stocks  a1  high  prici 

Altho  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commern  asserts  thai  bj  "forcing  down 
the  price  of  sugar  during  the  war  the  Government  disorganized  th<- 
market  and  weakened  the  distributive  forces,"  the  New  York  Tribune 
declares  thai  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  "performed  a  little  miracle 
of  its  own  t hat  made  all  i he  other  price-regulators  look  like  bunglers." 
This  paper  goes  on  in  defense  of  the  Hoard  ami  the  consequences  after 
its  dissolution  bv  the  President: 


"Sugar-profiteering  is  a  tragedy 
narioed  and  staged.  The  stabiliza- 
tion of  sugar  prices  during  the  war 
•was  the  one  notable  demonstration 
of  the  Government's  power  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  Apparently  the 
Board  was  too  successful.  After 
the  armistice  a  misguided  econo- 
mist who  had  access  io  the  Presi- 
dent advised  him  that  sugar  could 
take  care  of  itself.  So  our  one 
spectacular  economic  accomplish- 
ment soon  ceased  lo  give  offense 
to  those  who  wanted  lo  return  to 
the  good  old  ways.  The  Sugar 
Board,  an  agent  of  economic  fore- 
sight and  restraint,  was  allowed  to 
dissolve,  even  tho  Congress  author- 
ized the  President  to  continue  it  in 
operation  until  the  end  of  this  year. 
So  we  see  the  sugar  speculator  and 
profiteer  already  in  (heir  glory, 
and  sugar,  having  risen  from  eleven 
to  twenty-two  cents  a  pound,  now 
heading  gaily  toward  thirty  or 
forty  cents. 

"The  speculators  naturally   cry 
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GERMANY'S   FAILURE   TO   SPLIT 
THE   ALLIES 


i  k 


w 


ELL,  GENTLEMEN,  HERE  WE  ARE,  all  hi 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  I  wonder  who  will  play  the 
snak  Willi    this    rather    ominous    pleasantry, 

rumor  has  it,  Lloyd  George  greeted  Premiers  Millerand  and 
Nitti  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies 
at  San  Kemo.  But  while  the  firsl  dispatches  from  this  mo- 
mentous conference  wen-  filled  with  harsh  voices  of  dissension, 
the  outcome  apparently  reveals  the  Italian  winter  resorl  on 
the  Mediterranean  as  a  snakeless  Eden.  The  New  York  Times 
Is  even  moved  to  suggest  that  if  the  original  Peace  Conference 


1»* 


A  KL'DE  AWAKENING. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

had  been  held  on  the  Riviera  instead  of  in  the  needlessly  do 
pressing  climate  of  l'aris  in  winter,  we  should  have  had  fewer 
disappointments  in  the  last  year.  "San  Remo,"  affirms  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "is  another  mile-stone  toward  peace, 
but  its  groatest  achievement  is  the  restoration  of  peace  between 
the  Allies."  And  in  a  San  Remo  dispatch  to  the  same  paper 
Ave  read  that  "the  premiers  and  foreign  ministers  met  in  mutual 
distrust,  but  they  parted  in  greal  personal  cordiality  and  with 
much  more  confidence  in  the  future."  Premier  .Millerand  is 
quoted  as  Baying  on  his  way  hack  to  Paris  that  the  ties  binding 
tin  Allies  have  been  still  further  strengthened;  and  later  he 
assured  the  Chamber  oi  Deputies  that  all  Prance's  interests 
have  been  safeguarded.  French  papers  rejoice  that  Germany 
has  failed  In  her  maneuver  to  split  the  Allies  and  to  evade  the 
terms  of  the  Treatj  of  Versailles.  ■•Without  being  perfect," 
remarks  the  Paris  Journal  ./.  Dibats,  "the  declaration  of  San 
Ri  mo  establishes  the  relations  of  the  Allies  on  a  sound  footing 
and  puts  the  discussion  with  Germany  on  the  righl  ground." 

The  decisions  reached  l>\  the  Supreme  Council,  says  tin  Mew 
York  Evening  Mail,  "reveal  a  grasp  of  the  situation  that  augurs 
■well  for  tht  restoration  of  the  normal  life  of  the  world."  Jet 
so  serious  were  the  questions  at  issue  thai  "their  settlement  is 
almost  a  new  Entente  oi  peace-desiring  nations,"  notes  the  New 
York  World.  In  a  later  issue  the  same  paper  challenges  the 
statement  of  the  San  Remo  conference  that  "the  unity  of  the 
Allies  for  the  execution  of  the  Treatj  it  as  solid  as il  was  for  war." 
We  read: 

"The  unity  of  the  Allies  for  the  execution  of  Che  Treaty  is 

,rs  solid  as  it  was  for  war.     It  was  badly  shattered  when  the 


United  -  i  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  or  permit  the 
Unit  id  States  to  assume  an;,  responsibility  for  the  execution 
of  the  Treaty,  h  has  steadily  disintegrated  ever  since.  There 
is  already  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  in  England  in  favor 
of  a  revision  of  the  Treaty,  a  sentiment  that  receives  substan- 
tial support  in  Italy.  Only  in  France  is  public  opinion 
uncompromising. 

"Nor  were  the  premiers  on  solid  ground  when  they  warned 
Germany  that  if  infractions  of  the  Treaty  continue  they  wire 
resolved  to  occupy  'an  additional  part  of  German  territory' 
if  necessary.  Such  action  might  prove  quite  as  embarrassing 
to  -onie  of  the  Governments  concerned  as  to  Germany.  The 
French  are  using  thousands  of  Senegalese  troops  in  holding  the 
Rhine  districts  because  of  the  reluctance  of  French  soldiers  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  no  Italian  troops 
could  be  sent  and  thai  Lloyd  George  would  have  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  1  louse  of  Commons  if  he  undertook  to  incri 
the  British  forces  in  Germany.  [1  is  strange  thai  with  so  pow- 
erful a  weapon  as  the  economic  blockade  at  their  disposal  the 
premiers  should  have  indulged  in  the  more  or  less  irresponsible 
threat  of  military  occupation. 

"Excepl  for  these  rhetorical  flourishes,  however,  the  note  dis- 
plays a  greal  deal  of  shrewd  sense.  The  statement  of  Germany's 
shortcomings  in  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of  the'  Treaty  is  not 
exaggerated.  At  the  same  time,  'the  Allies  realize  the  difficul- 
ties met  by  the  German  Government  and  do  no!  seek  to  impose 
too  narrow  an  interpretation  of  the  Treaty.'  Even  the  threat 
of  military  occupation  is  accompanied  by  the  assurance  thai 
'they  have  no  intention  of  annexing  any  part  of  the  German 
territory."  whieh  ends  the  campaign  of  the  French  military  party 
to  seize  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine." 

The  San  Remo  conference  represents  a  long  step  toward 
"a  settlement  whieh  will  both  preserve  peace  and  promote 
liberal  progress,"  affirms  the  Mew  York  Globe.  The  same  paper 
points  out  that  the  only  things  Europe  had  to  fear  were  "an 
armed  Germany  or  a  divided  Alliance,"  and  that  San  Remo 
gives  assurance  against  both.  "What  was  hailed  in  some  quar- 
ters as  the  break-up  of  the  Entente  was  only  the  functioning 
of  the  Entente;  with  many  jars  ami  much  creaking  of  the 
wheels,  to  be  sure,  but  operating  nevertheless,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  which  describes  the  agreement  reached 
between  Lloyd  George  and  Millerand  as  "a  compromise  in 
which  both  sides  win": 

"France  wins  because  Germany  will  now  receive  warning  that 
she  must  disarm  and  that  she  must  give  up  hope  of  -haltering 
the  Treaty  by  objecting  on  every  point.     Greal    Britain  and 

Italy  win  because  France  has  promised  a  formal  denial  of  all 
plans  of  annexation  on  the  hit  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Neither -id- 
wins  or  loses  in  the  decision  to  restate  Germany's  financial 
obligations  in  definite  form.  San  Remo  is  the  close  of  a 
fairly  violent  episode  The  next  controversy,  in  all  human 
probability,  will  not  be  so  sharp'.  The  Germans  were  not  in- 
vited to  San  Kemo.  but  they  will  come  nexl  month  to  Brussels  to 
discuss    financial   arrangements.     They   will    he   asked   to  give 

their  side  of  the  case  before  a  decision  is  made.  In  other  word-. 
Germany  will  make  its  firsl  step  toward  reentering  the  council 
of  the  nation-,  other  conferences  between  the  Allies  and  Ger- 
man} will  follow.  \nd  so  the  way  will  be  prepared  for  Ger- 
many's entrance  into  the   League." 

"Blue  water  and  blue  skj  and  the  luxuriant  gardens  of  San 
Remo  seem  to  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  morale  of  all  the 
state-nun  there  assembled,"  remarks  the  New-  York  Times,  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  which  we  read  further: 

"At  San  Remo  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  suddenly  realized  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  -aid  for  Mr.  Millerand's  position,  and 
Mr.  Millerand  now  appreciates  that  Mr.  Llo\  d  ( leorge's  \  iews  are 
not  without  merit:  and  the  result  i-  what  L.d\e>  promise  to  be  a 
solid  and  productive  understanding  between  England  and 
France.     And   Mr.  Nitti  tells  the  correspondents  from  all  the 

world  that   the  war  is  over  and  the  nations  niu-t   learn  to  smile." 

The  attitude  of  the  Allies  toward  Germany,  some  of  our  papers 
remark,  now  gives  the  German  Government  and  people  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  good  faith  and  their  Intention 
to  abide  in  t he  terms  w  hich  t  hey  accepted  at  Versailles.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Berlin  dispatch  the  Tageblatl  hails  joyfully  the  new-  that 
the  German  chancellor  ha-  been  invited  to  attend  the  Alii,  d 
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conference  at  Spa,  as  "the  first  definite  sign  of  a  change  from  tin- 
Pans  militaristic  policy."  The  muik  correspondent  quotes 
Vorw&rts  as  saying  editorially:  "It  is  the  6rs1  step  on  the  road 
toward  a  state  of  true  peace  in  Europe,  but  a  satisfactory  i 
is  possible  only  if  the  German  ship  of  State  i-  held  to  a  true 
democratic  course." 

The  Supreme  Council  closed  its  session  at  San  Remo  on  April 
26,  after  drawing  up  two  uotes  to  Germany  and  passing  upon 
two  notes  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  latter  one  explains  wiry 
the  Allies  are  not  prepared  to  follow  Presidi  nt  Wilson's  sug- 
gestions regarding  Turkey,  and  the  other  a-k-  tin  United  St 
to  take  the  mandate  for  Armenia  and  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  1 
boundaries.  Of  the  two  notes  to  Germany  one  Btates  that  as 
soon  as  German  military  forces  in  the  Ruhr  district  are  reduced 
to  the  number  fixt  in  the  agreement  of  Augu  t  8,  the  French 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Frankfort  area.  The  ot  Inl- 
and more  important  note  expresses  the  Allies'  determination  to 
enforce  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  by  military  measures  if  net 
sary.  This  note  cites  the  German  War  Minister's  recent  re- 
quest that  the  German  Government  be  authorized  to  retain  an 
army  of  200,000 instead  of  the  army  of  100,000 provided  lor  in  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  on  the  plea  that  the  Larger  force  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  order.     In  reply  it  goes  on  to  say  in  part : 

"Tho  Allies  must  declare  immediately  that  a  proposition  of 
this  nature  can  not  even  be  examined  as  long  as  German 
failing  to  meet  the  most  important  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Peace  Treaty  and  does  not  proceed  with  disarmament,  on  which 
depends  the  peace  of  the  world.  Germany  has  not  fulfilled  its 
engagements,  neither  concerning  the  destruction  of  war-material 
nor  the  decrease  of  its  effectives,  nor  for  the  supplying  of  coal. 
nor  for  reparations  or  the  costs  of  the  armies  of  occupation.  It 
has  given  neither  satisfaction  nor  made  excuses  for  criminal 
attacks  of  which  several  times  members  of  the  Allied  missions 
in  Germany  have  been  the  victims. 

"The  Allies  realize  the  difficulties  met  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  do  not  seek  to  impose  too  narrow  an  interpretation 
of  tho  Treaty,  but  they  are  unanimous  in  declaring  thai  they 
can  not  tolerate  a  continuation  of  these  infractions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles;  that  the  Treaty  must  be  executed  and  remain  as 
the  basis  of  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Allies,  and  that 


IN  NO   MANS    LAND 
— Fltzpatrlck  in  tin-  St.  I.<>ui>  /'  si  Dispai 

they  are  resolved  to  take  all  measures,  even,   if  accessary,   the 
occupation  of  an  additional  pari  of  German  territory,  in  order 

to  insure  execution  of  the  Treaty.      They  affirm,  however,  that 
they   have  no   intention   of  annexing  an>    part    of   the   German 

territory. 

"At  the  same  time  the  Allies  deem  that  questions  arising  from 


violations  of  the  Peace  'I  ell  ■■>-  from  tin 

liec 

by  exchange  lo<  fa  of  tfau 

than  by  note.     Th  decide  to  invite  tin 

< ;<  rnian  Government  '<-  a  din  d  eonfi  r<  no  'n-  cbieft  of 

Allied   go\ '  run,'  n'  -   and    ;• 

the -German  Government  ;  as  and  . 

proposit  toi  ioned  ii 


THE    REASON  HE  I8NT   KH  KED  OUT. 

— Orr  ii,  ige.  Tr\bune. 

"If  a  satisfactory  settlement  is  arrived  at  on  tfl  tho 

Allied  governments  will  be  willing  to  discuss  with  tin   German 
representatives  any  questions  which  affect   the  internal  or 
and   economic   well-being   <>f   Germany.     But    < 

understand    thai    the   unity   of   the   Allies   for  execution   of 
Treaty  is  a-  solid  a-  it    was  for  war.  and  that    the  only 
of  taking  her  place  in  the  world  i>  loyally  to  i 
ments  to  which  -he  has  subscribed." 

Correspondents  state  that  at  San  Remo  tin  re  was  no  talk  of 
"revision"  in  connection  with  tin-  Treatj  of  Versailles,  but  I 
the   word    •■interpretation"   was   frequently   heard.     "W< 
willing  to  talk  business,  bul  we  will  no;  endure  -ml 
way  one  American  editor  epiton 

Remo  conference  to  Germany.     While   the  conference  did 
announce  the  exact  sum  "f  the  reparations  Germany  will  fa 
to  pay,  t here  have  been  persistent  rum<  the AUii 

agreed  to  ti\  ii  at   thr<  e  billion  mark-  annually,  pn  war  .  | 

for  thirty  years.     This  would  be  in  round  figu       I    0,000,00 

year,  remarks  the  Newark  Nt     -.  which  go.-  on  to  sa>  : 

"More  important  than  the  fixing  of  the  an 
of  the  plan  of  letting  Germany  know  just 
has  to  meet.     Altho  this  was  recommended  al  tin 
ferenoe,  there  were  difficulties,  both  psychological  ■  tual. 

At  that  time  France  was  at  the  :  in  r  war- 

Lloyd  George  was  hampered  by  his  campaign  pn 
Germany  paj  the  limit  of  the  war-damag 

"  These  reasons  ha v<  >me  of  their  strength, 

peopli  no  longer  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  IV. 
pledges.     France  has  cooled  down. 
( iermany  to  live  if  Bhe  is  to  pa_\  t-  - 
understanding  of  her  capacity  to  pay,  in 
The  conditions  under  which  -he  can  recover  - 
tribute  to  the  recovers  ol  the  world  without  i 
enough  to  be  again  a  men.  I  earl  \  n 

these  factor-  make  n   a   practical   possibil 
face  her  with  the  facts  of  what  i>  r 

\\  itfa  all  this  sifting  of  tin  economic 
may  fairh  be  assumed  that  the  sum 

figure.      Tin     annual    payments,    spread    OUt    over    thirl- 

would  givi    a  total  oi  -       i  xtixmi*. 
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with  ilif  loss,  damage,  and  expense  of  the  war,  it  is  a  mere  bag- 
atelle, alt  ho  a  large  sum  in  itself,  only  aboul  five  billions  less 
I  h.-ui  our  o\\  n  greal  v  ar-debt." 

On  this  same  point  the  New  York  Globe  comments  approvingly 
as  follows: 

"The  fundamental  danger  and  injustice  in  the  situation  which 
has  developed  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  come  from  its  unci  r- 
laint  ies.  The  ( lermans  have  not  been  sure  of  1  he  exact  amount  of 
the  indemnity  they  would  have  to  pay,  and  consequently  have 
labored  under  the  paralyzing  suspicion  thai  their greates:  efforts, 
far  from  benefiting  them,  mighl  merely  add  to  their  burdens. 
The  French,  for  their  part,  have  not  known  how  tar  and  how 
long  they  could  rely  upon  their  associates  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty.  This  doubl  has  strengthened  the  militarists,  who 
maintained  that  France  could  protect  herself  only  by  ruthlessly 
crushing  Germany  and  rendering  her  forever  poor  and  powerless. 
The  conference  at  San  Remo  has  given  promise  thai  both  these 
points  will  soon  lie  cleared    up. 


SIXTY-CE^T   COTTON? 

COTTON'  IS  \()\\  Too  CHEAP,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  planters  who  have  noticed  that  certain  articles 
made  of  cotton  have  risen  faster  than  the  cotton  itself. 
The  price  of  cotton  should,  therefore,  he  put  up  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  ratio.  This  logic,  however,  brings  an  outcry  from 
Pittsburg.  "One  of  the  most  pernicious  influences  in  swelling 
the  cost  of  living  is  the  arbitrary  raising  of  the  price  of  a  product 
because  it  is  out  of  ratio  with  something  else."  declares  the 
Pittsburg  Post  in  commenting  upon  the  recent  recommendation 
of  the  American  Cotton  Association,  in  convention  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  that  the  price  of  middling-grade  cotton,  now  sell- 
ing above  forty  cents  a  pound,  he  li\l  at  sixty  cents  a  pound, 
"because  the  presenl  price  is  out  of  ratio  i<»  the  manufactured 
product."  Two  days  before  the  Atlanta  Constitution  had  re- 
ported that   off-grade  cot  Ion   was  a   "drug  on  the  market";    that 

Georgia  farmers  held  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  hales 

of  it.  ami  said  in  effect  thai  forty-two  cent-  a  pound  for  cotton 
"applied  to  first-grade  cotton  only."  At  about  the  same  date 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.  Record  declared  that  a  certain  University 
of  Arkansas  professor  addresl  a  plea  to  the  Southern  Cotton 
Men's  Association  to  cut   down  tin    cotton  acreage  in   1920,  sine.' 

it  didn't  "promise  big  returns  this  season."  This  reporl  caused 
tin  Springfield  Union  to  remind  us  of  flic  "Buy  a  Bale" — at 
ten  cents  a  pound  campaign  which  swept  the  country  a  few 
years  ago,  and  to  figure  up  the  proposed  increase  of  500  per  cent. 
over  thai  price.  Oilier  interesting  developments  which  have 
their  effeel  upon  the  high  cosl  of  living  are  reports  of  cotton- 
mill  stock  dividends  ranging  from  KM)  to  WO  per  cent,  and  the 
presenl  price  of  shares  in  a  Georgia  cotton  enterprise — six  hun- 
dred dollars.  And  so,"  comments  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
"the  vicious  circle  continues  It  goes  on  in  this  fashion,  in 
the  word-  of  t  he  Pittsburg  Post; 

"The  fact  thai  one  class  of  commodities  has  risen  <  normously 
•  i/.<  d  upon  a-  aii  excuse  for  raising  the  price  of  other  goods. 

To  make  the  prices  of  different  sorts  of  goods  proportionate,  the 
dealers  are  too  ready  to  raise  the  low-priced  ones  instead  of  pull- 
ing down  those  that  are  high-priced.  1 1  is  noticed  that  <onie- 
thing  has  advanced  only  50  per  cent.,  while  another  article 
<luring  i  he  same  period  has  advanced  100  per  cent.  The  former, 
then,  i-  declared  to  \u  out  of  ratio,  as  the  Cotton  Association 
declares  that  the  fleecy  Btaple  is.  and  this  i-  considered  good 
and   sufficient    reason   for  shoving  it    up  another  •"><)  per  cent. 

\nd    if    the   cotton    producers   succeed    in    their   plan    to   raise   the 

price  of  raw   cotton  50  per  cent.,  the  manufacturers  of  cotton 

goods   no   doubt    will    advanci     the   price   of   their   prodlld    further. 

again  disturbing  tin   ratio  and  itating  anoth  r  increase  in 

the  price  of  the  raw  material.  \ ti < I  BO,  like  a  dog  chasing  its 
tail,  there  will  be  continuous  advances  in  prices  wiihout  ever 
establishing  the  ratio  that  is  the  excuse  given  for  the  raises. 

"  The  cotton-planters  .  .  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  un- 
willingness to  abide  by  the  natural  principles  of  stippl.v  and 
demand  that  govern  the  market.      Thev    have  resorted  time  and 


again  to  artificial  methods  to  control  the  price.  Acreage,  for 
example,  has  been  arbitrarily  reduced,  so  that  the  supply  might 
be  curtailed.  Cotton  ha-  been  withheld  from  the  market  in 
order  to  stimulate  demand.  There  has  been  too  little  regard  for 
eltare  of  the  remainder  of  the  country." 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  th<  rise  in  price  of  cotton  even  to 
forty-three  cent-  a  pound  ate  given  by  The  Wall  Strut  Journal 
which   anticipates,  under  certain   conditio]  ill   higher  price 

for  this,  commodity.      Says  this  paper: 

"For  live  years  consumption  of  cotton  lias  been  far  below 
normal  need-.  American  mill-  are  now  consuming  more  cot- 
ton than  last  year  and  increasing  the  pact  as  rapidly  as  labor 
and  machinery  can  be  provided.  Exports  are  hi  per  cent. 
greater  than  last  year.  Greal  Britain  has  taken  half  of  this 
season'-  exports;  Japan  has  increased  its  takings  50  per  cent.; 
and  the  invaded  countries  are  showing  a  determination  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  by  increasing  their  production  of  cotton 
goods.     An  ill-clothed   world   furnishes  the  market. 

"But  w  here's  the  raw  cotton'  For  five  years  our  production 
ha-  been  about  s()  per  cent,  of  normal:  vv  Idle  the  entire  world 
output  has  been  less  than  requirements.  Before  the  war  came 
demand  was  treading  close  upon  the  he<  Is  of  supply.  l'i>on  the 
new  crop  will  resl  the  solution  of  the  problem.  If  the  produc- 
tion be  small,  demand  will  win  the  race  and  there  will  be  a 
'squeeze.9  It  is  yet  too  earhj  to  kill  thai  crop;  but  we  do  know 
that  weather  conditions  are  delaying  the  spring  work;  late- 
planted  cotton  runs  increased  risks  from  boll-weevil  and  drought 
fertilizer  supply  is  not  certain,  and  labor  is  scarce.  At  this  date 
conditions  seem  to  favor  a  market  some  time  in  the  future 
where  buyers  will  he  seeking  the  sellers.  Such  a  condition  is 
not  desirable,  but   the  logic  of  facts  i-  inescapable." 

"The  world  is  using  more  cotton  than  it  ever  did  before,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction,"  agrees  the  Columbia  Record. 
This  paper  decries  the  advice  spread  broadcast  by  the  "learned 
Arkansas  professor,"  and  declares  that  it  "has  never  been  in 
favor  of  cutting  the  supply  of  a  world  necessity  to  insure  prof- 
iteering at  the  expense  of  the  consumer."     We  read  on: 

"If   the  wheal   crop,  the  coin    crop,    the   tobacco   crop,   and,   in 

fact,  the  production  of  all  necessities  of  life  were  curtailed  to 
force  up  fictitious  and  dishonest  prices  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer, there  wouldn't  be  gold  enough  in  the  world  to  feed  and 
clothe  humanity,  and  like  as  nol  we  should  meet  tins  eminent 
Arkansas  doctor  of  laws  walking  about  with  a  depresl  stomach, 
wearing  a  silk  hat.  sans  trousers  or  nether  garments,  because  he 
put  cotton  on  the  prohibitive  lisl ! 

'The  South-Carolinian  who  causes  two  bales  of  Cotton  to 
grow  in   1920  where  one  grew   in    1919  and  who  plants  more  than 

ever  will  be  'All  Smile-  To-day,  Love,'  along  about  the  ides  of 

March,  1021.  And  the  Southern  planter  who  raises  more  cotton, 
more  cowpeas,  more  grass,  more  corn,  more  sugar-cane,  more 
peanuts,  and  less  h —  in  1020  will  continue  to  live  at  home  and 
board   at    the  same   place. 

"Away  with  the  madness  of  doing  nothing  and  getting  rich 
for  doing  it!" 

Other  newspapers,  Northern  and  Southern,  agree  with  The 
Record  that  a  record  crop,  if  raised,  could  be  disposed  of  to 
advantage.  A  few  papers,  including  the  Washington  Post, 
maintain,  altho  the  cotton-planter  i-  getting  higher  prices  for 
hi-  cotton,  that    "the  price  of  cotton  really  has  little  to  do  with 

the  price  of  cotton  goods."     This  paper  goes  on: 

"The  big  manufacturing  companies  are  the  ones  who  are 
making  huge  profits.  One  of  the  besl  ways  to  tell  is  to  look  at 
the  dividends  i>einu  paid  on  the  common  stock  of  cotton-manu- 
facturing companies  and  the  surplus  which  the  big  companies 
show.     The  stock  i>  nearly   double  in  market  value  to  what  it 

was  before  the  war.  ami  no  wonder,  for  the  profits  are  huge. 
The  overall-  and   gingham   cru-ade   may  bring  results,   but    pur- 

ohasers  will  find  that  these  articles  are  not  cheap  compared  to 
the  old  prices." 

"Ordinarily  a  top-heavy  cotton  crop  is  considered  an  unfor- 
tunate thing  in  the  South,  but  this  year  the  South  can  not  rai- 
too  much  cotton,"  declares  the  Louisville  Posf,  and  the  "Mem- 
phis correspondent  of  the  New  York  Elating  Post  declares  that 
"most  people  in  this  section  are  still  for  an  increase  in  cotton 
acreage." 
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MEXICO'S   GUNPOWDER   PRIMARY 

MKRELY  THE  MEXICAN  MANNER  of  holding  a 
Presidential  primary  is  discerned  bj  many  of  our 
observant  editors  in  the  doings  now  going  on  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  "Politics  in  Mexico  it  a  rather  Btrenuous 
and  deadly  diversion,"  remarks  the  Charleston  Newt  and 
Courier,  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  has  noticed  thai  "Mexico 
usually  changes  governments  in  a  delugt  of  Mood."  These 
Mexican  elections  are  generally  carried  "bj  the  fastest  ri< 
and  the  best  shots,"  as  observed 
by  the  Springfield  Republican, 
and,  adds  the  Syracuse  Post- 
standard,  "by  the  men  with  the 
biggest  armies."  Civil  war  in 
Carranza's  realm  was  predicted 
by  many  of  our  newspapers  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  seces- 
sion of  Sonora.  Since  then  events 
in  Mexico  have  followed  each 
other  with  exciting  rapidity,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Times  that  "the  supreme  test  of 
Carranza's  skill  and  resolution  as 
the  ruler  of  the  Mexican  people  has 
now  come."  Among  the  develop- 
ments of  the  past  two  weeks  are: 

Secession  from  the  Carranza 
Government  of  the  Mexican 
states  of  Michoacan,  Guerrero, 
Zacatecas,  Tehuantepec,  and 
Vera  Cruz,  with  their  legisla- 
tures and  state  troops. 

Enforcement  of  a  censorship 
of  news  in  Mexico  City  by 
Carranza. 

Departure  of  three  American 
war-ships  for  Mexican  waters  to 
"observe  and  report"  conditions. 

Conditional  postponement  of  the  Mexican  Presidential  elec- 
tion set  for  July  4,  "owing  to  disturbed  conditions." 

Desertion  of  Carranza  generals  and   troops   to   the  Obregon 
cause. 

Return  by  Sonora  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico 
to  its  American  owners  in  good  condition. 

Proclamation  of  martial  law  in  many  Sonora  cities. 

Offer  of  Francisco  Villa  of  himself  and  his  Chihuahua  army 
to  his  old  enemy  and  conqueror,  Obregon,  Sonora-  favorite  son. 

Nothing  unusual  is  seen  in  all  this  by  our  press,  accustomed 
as  they  are  to  see  the  Mexican  poi  bubbling  over.  "The 
Mexican  question,  like  the  poor,  we  have  with  us  always," 
dryly  comments  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  and  thai  observa- 
tion well  expresses  the  resignation  with  which  the  presenl  critical 
situation  in  Mexico  is  generally  accepted.  The  Detroil 
however,  believes  the  action  of  Sonora  is  to  be  construed  as  "a 
protest  against  tyranny  rather  than  as  a  plol  to  put  some  new- 
dictator  on  the  throne,"  as  usually  is  the  case,  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Star  believo  Sonora's  secession  from  the  First  Chief's  regime 
may  prove  the  most  important  step  in  Mexican  history,  or,  at 
least,  in  Mexican  affairs  since  Madero  succeeded  Diaz.  Mian- 
while,  dispatches  tell  us,  the  Administration  at  Washington 
is  watching  events  closely,  but  without  an\  indication  of  a  change 
of  policy,  or  thai  it  will  intervene  either  diplomatically  or  by 
force  of  arms.  Our  army  of  about  eighty  thousand  continues 
to  patrol  the  border,  where,  according  to  the  Troy  7" 
"everything  indicates  that  matters  are  approaching  a  climax." 
Washington  correspondents  believe  thai  the  situation  is  much 
more  serious  for  Carranza  than  the  Mexico  Citj  authorities 
have  been  willing  to  admit,  as  otherwise  liny  would  not  enforce 
censorship  regulations.     At  any  rate,   while  Sonora   maintains 


her  independence,   the  million  dollars    in    revenue  which 

turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government  - 

( larranza,  and  -■  ntimenl  in  I hal  "rep 

an  extenl  that,  while 

fold  if  certain  guaranl  ■  ral  troop-  i 

Of  Sonora.  at    pr<  horl  of  thi  'ion  of 

( larra  aza    •■  ill  1 

Of  i  he  oilc  |  now  in  re 

Sonora     dispatch*  .rran/.a 

former  armj    commander  and  M  ■ 

■  If     for 

.  .  .  nn  ible  in 

jih  ntj    f'>r   ( larranza    unL 

■  iii- 
promise,"     declan 

/'   ■  anil    lb- 

beli<  -.f 

Carranza     would     be     a     d    - 
tincl     gain    for    decent, 

•  riimer. 

( )f  i  hi  iw  ing  f( 

this  about 

Tuxpam     and     Tamp 
Mi  >.!'■•  til   for  hi  r  i 

tives,   are   considered    th< 
ace    practical!; 

in   railr 
burns  oil   for  fuel,  and   i; 
depend)  n1    upon    the    Tarn] 
fields.     The     defection     of     the 
Carran 

alliance    with    < <<  at  ral     l'a! 
long  in  ind<  i»  ndenl  command  of 
the  oil-fields  around  Tampico,  is 
the  most  alarming 
from   Carranza's   poinl   of   \. 
of  any  during  I 

since  it  tends  to  paralyze  the  transportation  of  Federal 
All  this  came  about   because  Sonora   I  itu- 

tional  rights  were  about  to  be  violated.     A 
\n--  les  Tin 

"  The  constitution  of  Mexico  contains  a  specific  provis    i 
Federal  troops  shall  no1  be  sent  into  an;.  .mil  ih- 

been  requested  by  the  state  government.     Ii  is  th<  led 

abrogation  <>f  ihi^  constitutional  inhibition  that  is  the  imm< 
iuse  of  the  present  revolt." 

Jusl  as  Boon  as  Obregon  had  escaped  from  M  it 

was  announced  thai  he  was  at  the  head  of 
bich  the  Louis\  ilk    I 

"A  situation  has  now    resulted  which  will   ■■  thing 

has  yet  done.  Carranza's  mettle.     Deserted  and  opposed  b> 
ablest  generals,  he  must  demonstrate  his  power  to  put  dowi 
insurrection  in  a  difficult  tenant  or  see  the  colls 
tensions  of  a  fair  repn  a  utative  election." 

Tha  oza  <I-  -  postpom  idential  • 

scheduled  for  July  is  charged  by  the  Washington  /'-••'.  which 
gives  us  an  inkling  of  the  First  Chief's  Ii: 

"Carranza  will  endeavor  to  retain  his  hold.     Ii 

expire     nexl      De-ellll  HT         'I  M-Ul     W8  -1    ill    .1 

Carranza  is  ineligible  for  another  term.     His  henchman,   1 

<  !abn  .a.  has  announced  thai  on  account  of  the  pond 

country  the  election  w  ill  ha\  - 

elected  provisionally  by  theCongn 

ized  bj  the  Constitution  which  Carranza  imr* 

Thus,    by    the    mere   annoum 

Carranza  can  remain  officially   in  power  ind< 

control  the  congress,  and  he  1 

difficult]    up  to  tln^  tiim    l>>   a  judicio 

assassinations." 

.11   b.-r.'.. 


MEXICO    PREPARES    FOR    \\    ELECTION 

— Evans  in  the  Balttmon 
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exceptional  opportunities  for  keeping  in  touch  with  affairs  in 
Mexico  which  other  papers  in  commenting  upon  the  presenl 
uprisi  are  "obscure."     According  to   I  hi,  Sonorans 

knew  what  they  were  doing-  when  they  prevented  Carranza 
soldiers  from  coming  into  their  state  before  election;  "they 
had  -<'n  what  happened  in  other  states."     Continues  this  paper: 

"In  Nuevo  Leon,  for  example,  there  were  three  gubernatorial 
candidates  -Juan  M.  Garcia,  Marciano  Gonzales,  and  Jos6 
Santos.  In  the  election  Garcia  received  approximately  80,000 
votes;  Gonzales,  30,000;  Santos,  4,000.  The  successful  candi- 
date was  aol  in  sympathy  with  Carranza.  Accordingly,  after 
the  election  Carran/.a's  chief  of  start'  in  N'uevo  Leon  exhibited 
the  candidates  to  about  two  thousand  people  gathered  before 
the  palace  and  called  upon  them  to  choose  a  governor  from 
among  the  three  men.  Garcia,  the  anti-Carranza  Candida 
alt  ho  he  had  received  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  election, 
was  defeated  by  acclamation  of  the  crowd. 

"Somewhat  the  same  methods  were  practised  in  other  states. 
In  Tamaulipas,  De  Lara,  the  Carranza  candidate,  was  placed 
in  office,  altho  Caballero  had  Keen  elected.  In  Guanajuato, 
Carranza  imposed  Monte/,  upon  the  people,  who  had  voted 
for  anot  her  man." 

Impatience  with  tie  eternal  rumpus  going  on  down  there 
marks  the  comineni  of  many  papers  throughout  the  country. 
Si  rife  and  uproar  are  the  "'  regular  accompaniment  of  the  Mexican 
people's  nominal  choice  of  a  ruler,"  says  the  Portland  Oregonian, 

and  il    adds: 

"Americans  do  not  care  who  governs  Mexico,  but  they  have  a 
deep  interest  in  its  being  governed  in  such  a  manner  thai  the 
li\es  and  property  of  Americans  who  go  to  that  country  will  be 
safe  and  that  Mexicans  will  keep  themselves  and  their  bullets 
on  their  own  side  of  the  boundary.  In  this  sense  i1  has  not  been 
governed  for  ten  years,  and  there  is  no  prospect    that  it   will  be 


governed  for  the  nexl  ten  years,  [ts  lack  of  government  has 
been  accompanied  by  murder  of  hundreds  of  Americans  and  by 
destruction  of  hundreds  of  million-  of  dollars'  worth  of  American 
property,  and  has  caused  a  United  -  o  be  maintained 

on  the  boundary  for  several  years." 

No  editorial  which  we  have  seen  has  a  good  word  to  3aj  foi 
Carranza.  Many,  indeed,  arc  merely  a  recount  of  his  insults 
to  this  country,  combined  with  an  exposioi  bis  term  of  what  they 
call  mi-rule.  That  the  presenl  clash  was  hound  to  come  is  the 
burden  of  man;  editorials,  including  one  from  the  New  York 
Tribune,  in  which  we  read : 

"Mexico,  with  its  new  and  advanced  3tat<  Socialist  eonstitu 
tion,  is  jusl  as  much  the  home  of  revolutionary  individualism 
as  h  ever  was.  The  sword  is  mightier  than  the  ballot.  Hut 
the  average  Mexican  sees  nothing  abnormal  in  that.  It  is  m 
his  blood,  lie  easily  accommodates  himself  to  anarchy,  ('ivil 
strife  accentuates  his  patriotism.  Mexico  may  i_ro  through 
another  period  of  disorder,  bu1  the  heart  of  the  nation  will  con 
tinue  to  heat.  Even  the  Sonorans  now  declare  thai  they  do  not 
aim  at  secession  or  independence:  their  war  i-  againsl  Carranza 
not  against  the  federated  state." 

After  taking  into  consideration    the   fact    that   if  Carranza'a 
Chihuahua   troops  are  moved  againsl   Sonora  "they  will  have 
Villa  at  their  heels."  the  Chicago  E  ening  Post  offers  this  sug 
gestion  to  the  First  <  !hief: 

"The  discreel  policy  for  Carranza  is  to  abandon  his  milita 
ristic  methods  of  eliminating  objectionable  candidates  and  te 
announce  that  he  never  had  any  intention  of  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  political  freedom  of  the  disaffected  states.  Other 
wise  he  is  likely  to  precipitate  civil  war.  and  there  are  plenty 
of  factious  in  Mexico  ready  for  the  signal  to  break  loose  and  get 
what   they  can  of  glory  and  plunder  from  a  general  scramble." 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


The  junkers  arc  not  nil  junked  yet. — Savannah  News. 

Will  the  senate  let  us  have  peace  before  there  i>  another  war'   -Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

This  plan  to  put  a  tax  on  sales  isn't  original.     The  profiteer  thought 
ofil  first. — Cincinnati  Post. 

Workers  seem  to  be  living  up  to  their  i;isi  seat-  slogan  <>f  "No  Beer, 
\<>  Work."— J3rooJW{/7i  Eagle. 

Wearing  overalls  will  onlj  remind  some  prosperous  gentlemen  of  how 

they  <;ot  their  start       Pittsburg  Post. 

w  i     need    another   war."    says    i he   Chicago    Tribune.     What    is    the 
matter  with  this  one?     Boston  Transcript. 

\  t  in  t:<  ii  committee  proposes  m  "screen  sermons."     We  have  heard 
some  that  needed  screening.     Greenville   S   (       Piedmont. 

\\  i   can  see  uh>   the  South  might  be  enthusiastic  for  the  overalls  clubs. 
Overalls,  we  believe,  are  not  made  of  wool.  —Minneapolis  Tribune. 

\  i  \w  \-~  of  the  Presidential  situation  in  Mexico  shows  the  rebels  lo 
he  leading  slight!)  In  the  early 
shooting.     Detroit  News. 

The  failure  to  get  Mars  mi 

the     wire     should     not      l>e     ac- 
cepted as  imai.      Perhaps  the 
public  sen  Ice  on   i  hat  planet 
is  under  government   control 
\   w  York  Sun. 

The  sad  i  liing  about  o\  oralis 
is  that  while  statesmen,  judges, 

college  president^,  and  press- 
agents  are  putting  'hem  on. 
switchmen  and   l>rickla\  6R 

t  aking  t  hem  <>tr.  \  i  ^  oi  k 
Evening  Post. 

The  geophone,  an  instru- 
ment bj  which  a  telephone 
Conversation  can  he  carried  on 
through    halt     a     mile    of   solid 

rock,  has  been  perfected  an- 
nounces the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  This  is  a 
splendid  Invention  but  how 
about  an  apparatus  In  which 
one  can  gel  the  righl  number 
through  five  inches  of  solid 
ivory?     Memphis  Press. 


o    the   laundry. — Philadelphia    PubUt 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  higher."— 


P*obvcr/>^ 


-WHY    NOT    CARRT    THE    IDEA     \    LITTLE    It   EITHER  7 

<>rr  In  thi   <  hie  ig  •  ■'  rtbune. 


Some   party   collars  need   to 
/..  diivr. 

THE  union   \  ei-sion  seem-  to  be  "  Tl 

Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot. 

We've  never  heard  Mr.  Burleson  speak.  i>ui  we  suppose  he  has  the  same 
slow  dcii\  erj       />■  troit  Nt  ws. 

The  Senate  seems  to  think    that    since    wo  won  the  war  we  ought  to 
keep  ii .     NashvilU    I  ■ 

Organizi  d  labor  needs  to  make  a  few  hits  and  runs  now    to  compensate 
for  so  main   strikes.     Columbia  Record. 

'I'm.  three  K's  in  this  countrj  at  present  seem  to  be  radicals,  reaction 
aries.  and  reformers.     Greenville  tjS    '       Piedmont. 

Those  Socialists  dismissed  from  the  \ew    York  legislature    are  called 
martyrs.     Hut  look  what  thej  escaped!     Chicago  l>m      \ 

SECR]   iw:v     ('.iiiii     i~.ii  <    going    to    mix    up    in    European    diplomacy    till 

he  has  practised  a  while  on  Bolivia  and  chile       \    .    )  ork  World. 

\mw    if  everybodj    who  puis  on  overalls  will  work   it  will  help  some. — 

S.  <       /'  U  •-■  \onU 

S  i  Ri  >\..    drink    maj    not     lie 
ing,    but    strong     drinkers 
are.     Neu    \"rk  World. 

The    farther    you   ^et    away 
from  the   Rhine  the  easier  it   is 

10  criticize    Prance's   attitude 
toward     German; 
South* in  Lumbi mum. 

Ii     merchants    do    not     slop 
IxMstihg  the  prices  ,,f  overalls 

i  lie\  are  going  to  be  the  most 
fashionable  things  on  the  mar- 
ket      l.i  xington  Herald. 

Sin<  i  the  ( lennans  com- 
menced fighting  each  other 
thej  seem  to  ha\c  become 
converted  to  more  humane 
methods  of  warfare  linnk- 
idle. 

I  r    would    be    easier    to    give 
them     a     name     if     thej      were 

somhof  the  Rio  Grande     Then 

liould  euphoniouslj  speak 

of  them  as  Overallistas. — New 

}  ark    - 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CAUSES   OF  J\P\N'S   PANIC 


WARNINGS   OF    ITS   APPROACH    in    the   Japan.    ■ 
press  preceded    the   financial    upsel    in   Japan    which 
declared  itself  on  April  L6  as  a    r<    nil   of  a  ten 
slump  in  prices.     The  silk,  cotton,  and  rice  exchanges  closed, 
and  with  the  close  of    the  stock  exchanges  Tokyo  dispatches 
report  losses  to  speculators  approximately  of  one  billion  'loll. 
But  the  conditions  are  not  sufficiently  bad  to  be  defined  at 
panic,"  in  the  judgment  of  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Finance, 
Huron  Takahashi,   who   in   a  corninnnic.it  ion    to   the   press   >a.\  s 
that  "everybody   might    have  expected"   the  present    reaction 
against  the  war-time  prosperity   which   Lasted   for  five  years. 
All  ho  some  merchants  who  "carelessly  increased  their  busin< 
and  took  advantage  of  the  prosperity  resulting  from  the  war 
have  become  involved  in  difficulties  to  some  degree,  there  is 
uo  bankruptcy  yet."    .Baron  Takahashi  affirms  also  that   "as 
the  gold  holdings  in  Japan  are  abundant  and  unprecedented!) 
large,  there  is  neither  reason  nor  necessity  for  importing  gold 
from    the  United   Stales."      Mr.    Akira    Den.   Japanese    Finance 
Commissioner  at  New  York,  is  quoted  in  the  press  as  describing 
economic  conditions  in  Japan  as  almost  identical  with  those  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  says,  "the  financial  collapse  there  is 
caused  by  the  same  conditions  that   have  inflated  values  here." 
Commissioner  Den  explains  further  that  "war-time  prosperity 
resulted  in  enormous  inflation  of  credits  in  Japan,  followed  by 
stimulated  production   and   wild  speculation,"   and   from    these 


SPECULATION     BALLOON    GOING     UP. 

Despite   all  efforts  <>r  the  Governmen.1   and   the  i>.mU-.  their 
sand-bags  fall  i>  keep  the  balloon    cf   speculation  from  trj 
tor  the  sky  limit.  |    ,     . 


cm-,     resulted   lh<  Information  i- 

the  American   Emh 

tic  lepartm<  at,  I  b 

'The  principal  tnai 
for  three  days,  owing  to  th<  r<  of  oper- 

ators to   put    up  additional   n 

a  barom<  U  rot  j<  m  ral  conrlit  ipl  from 

170  to  _'('»()  within  the  last  thirtj  daj 

"  There  has  been  -mum    -i  ring<  at  he  a 

because  of  shortage  >>f  eurrencj   due  to  unprecedenb  -iiy 

in  promotions  during  the  Last  quai 

trade.     The  excess  of  imports  during  the  first  thre*    month-  of 
L920  was  $130,000,000,  equal   to  nearij    50  per  cent 
export  b, 

"Baron  Takahashi,  Minister  <>t   Finance,  issu< 
on  April  in  attributing  the  situation  to  public  fever  i<>r  specu- 
lation.    He   Btated    that,   altho   the   tightening  <if   the   moi 
market,  the  loss  of  gold  and  the  adverw    balanci   <>f  tn 
generally  pointed  to  as  the  direct  causes  of  the  present  situation, 
he  considered  them  rather  ili>   consequences  >J  the  shaking  up 
of  the  business  world.     He  counseled  the  public  against  -|,,H'"- 
Lation,  suggested  that  the  Japanese  peoph   should  <■<■■■  heir 

business  and  new  operations  instead  of  trying  to  borrow  more 
money,  and  gave  assurance  that  the  Hank  of  Japan  would  g 
proper  help  withoul  hesitation  to  concerns  <>r  I '.ink-  <l<  ^<  r\  ing  it." 

The  present   financial  trouble  began  about   April  7. 
in  the  press,  when  the  Stock  Exchanges  at  Tokyo,  Nfagoia,  and 
0--;ik.i  were  obliged  to  call  upon  the  Bank  "f  Japan  for  r.  lief. 


SPl  \  i  \r\\ 

Ptvmiei    11  i 


JAPANESE    FLINGS     W    THE    NATIONS    MONEY-MAD    <    i 
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Bank  officials  decided  to 

-lance       to 

effect  the  usual  month- 
ly balance  and  for  a  time 
thi  genera]  condition 
Improved  and  busim  ss 
on  i  he  exchanges  became 
more  settled.  On  April 
13  the  t  hree  exchai   ■■ 

were  reopened  for  busi- 
ness, we  read,  but  there 
was  such  a  rush  to  un- 
loadstockthal  I  he*  > 
exchange  was  forced  to 
close  the  next  day. 
Much  of  the  busin 
shifted  to  Tokyo  and 
Nagoia,  and  in  a  shorl 
time  these  1  wo  exchai 
had  to  close.  \  long 
ago  as  the  first  week 
in  March  a  complete 
change  in  Japan's  eco- 
nomic sit  i j : 1 1  ion  w  as  pre- 
dicted for  the  end  of  June 
by  the  Tokyo  Kokumin, 
an  anti  -  llara  journal, 
"u  hich  said: 


Copyrighted  bj  K.  AJachi. 

CREATOR    OF 


\  Japanese  rice  speculator  holding  an  order  suspending  aim  from  trading  on  t  he  Ki'v 
Exchanges  in  Japan,  because  of  his  attempt  to  corner  the  rice  market.  The  order 
!kis  been  served  i>\  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ami  an  officer  of  the 
Tokyo  police  (it  the  right).     He  ignored  the  order,  however,  and  was  later  arrested. 


"It  is  strange  that  the  tiara  Cabinet  alone  is  not  solicitous 
for  a  decline  in  prices.  Its  intentions  can  only  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  partizanship.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
many  people  are  suffering  seriously  from  the  high  Cost  of  living, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  farmers  are  delighted  with 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  rice  and  other  agricultural  products, 
it  is  also  true  that  company  promoters  and  speculators  dislike 
a  decline  in  prices.  This  is  why  the  Seiyukai  statesmen  hesitate 
to  take  effective  measures  to  regulate  prices. 

"Our  present  concern  is,  however,  not  with  the  remissness  of 
the  Hara  Cabinet,  but  with  a  natural  decline  in  prices,  a  natural 
appearance  of  depression,  and  a  natural  occurrence  of  a  panic. 

The  Kara  Cabinet  has  increased  currency  and  encouraged 
speculation  when  negative  measures  ought  to  have  been  taken, 
and,  as  a  result,  enterprises  are  in  disorder.  Since  last  year 
there  has  been  an  adverse  change  in  the  country's  trade,  with 
a  growing  excess  of  imports.  If  things  continue  as  they  are 
tin  economic  situation  in  Japan  will  be  completely  changed 
before  the  end  of  Ju 


Connecting  the  high 
prices  with  financial  de- 
rangement, the  Tokyo 
Hochi  compares  the  in- 
dex of  prices  in  Great 
Britain.  America,  and 
Japan,  and  reaches  t  la- 
conclusion  that  pi 
inJapan  are  the  "highest 
in  the  world."  The  con- 
sequence is  that  Japan 
suffered  not  only  frorii 
social  restlessness,  but 
was  also  "affecti  d 
nomically,"  and  this 
journal  eontinu 

"Thank.-  to  consider- 
able export-  of  raw  silk, 
the     excess     of     imports 

during  Januarj  amount- 
ed to  not  more  than  28  - 
000,000  :  en  one  yea 
is  equal  to  about  fifty 
cents),  but  owing  to  a 
falling  off  in  thai 
port,  the  excess  in— 
creased* to  no  less  than 
'.Hi. 000,000  yen  in  Feb* 
ruary.  All  must  be  anx- 
ious regarding  the  future  of  our  foreign  trade,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  Baron  Takahashi.  the  Finance  Minister.  He  s 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  import  trade  is  exceptional, 
but  can  the  flow  of  imports  be  stemmed.'" 

The.  Tokyo   Yomiuri  is  inclined  to  think  speculators  are  too 
panicky  bj   temperament,  and  tho  it  admits  that  the  excess  of 

imports  for  the  nexi  year  is  not  known,  still  it  argues  that — 

"Assuming  that,  it  will  amount  i..  :.< mi. 000.000  or  SOO.OOO.Onn 

yen,  tin tntry's  gold  will  decrease  only  about  300,000,000  or 

500,000,000  yen,  for  there  are  considerable  invisible  exports 
reckon  with.  At  presenl  the  gold  specie  held  by  Japan  amounts 
to  about  two  billion  yen.  so  that  it  will  be  some  year-  before  this 
amount  will  dwindle  to  the  prewar  figure.  Again,  a  reduction 
of  gold  holdings  will  take  some  time  before  it  can  affect  the 
price  of  commodities.  Readers  may  be  recommended  to  re- 
member how  long  it  was  before  in  the  earlier  siau-s  of  the  war 
an  increase  in  the  gold  holdings  could  send  up  prices." 


A    RICE    CORNER    CORNERED. 


\    h     A. 


JAPAN'S    FEVER    OF    SPEOl  I   \rn>\       \    M  u     KIND    OP    RI  N    ON     I    BANK 
Crowd  at  the  entrance  of  a  Japanese  bank  waiting  for  hour-  In  order  to  Invest  in  the  hank's  bonds. 
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CLEVER  AND   DULL  GERMAN   LEADERS 

DEFEAT   OF   THE    KAl'P    UPRISING    by    a   gen. 
strike  brings  to  light  the  adroitl:    led  and  well-oi 
ized  forces  of  the  workers  in  Germany,     r.      ome  out- 
siders these  leaders  are  credited    with  ;i   nimbler  and   perhaps 
shiftier  intelligence  than  is  possesl   bj    Pn    idenl    Eberl  and  hi 
associates,   who,   according   to   a    Posen   correspondent    of   tb< 
London   Morning  Post,  bave  in   their  band  much  of  the 

sanity  and  conservatism  as  is  left  iii  the  cni, nil  The  gem  ral 

strike  was  captained  by  one  Legien,  i1  appears,  who  was  able  to 
muster  ten  million  workers  as  effeetiv<  and  b  Oscar  Cohn, 
said  to  be  "the  most  powerful  man  in  Gen  o-day."    Leader 

Cohn  can  manipulate  the  Central  Committee  of  Factorj  &o\ 
this  correspondent  reports,  and  can  determine  the  policj  of  the 
Independent  Socialists.  United,  the  two  men  "virtually  are 
able  to  dictate  to  the  trade-unions  and  the  trade-union-  can 
dictate  to  the  Eberl  Government."  We  read  further  that  Mr. 
Cohn,  who  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Joff< 
when  Joffe  was  in  Berlin,  is  "not  an  easy  man  to  find."  He  has 
"many  secret  rendezvous,"  and  is  accused  of  being  "in  regular 
wireless  communication  with  Lenine."  Messrs.  <  dim  and  Legien 
have  had  wide  experience,  relates  this  correspondent,  who  con- 
siders that  "the  manipu- 
lation of  labor  in  Germany 
appears  to  be  in  most  com- 
petent hands,  while  the 
remnants  of  democracy 
are  being  safeguarded  by 
men  alarmingly  new  to 
power."  This  pessimistic 
tone  is  not  surprizing  to 
observers  familiar  with 
the  ultra-aristocratic  lin- 
eage of  the  London  Morn- 
ing Post,  whose  Posen 
correspondent  writes  fur- 
ther that — 

"Men-  Ebert,  the  head 
of  the  Government  (whom 
I  saw  but  did  not  talk 
with),  suggests  even  at 
close  range  nothing  but 
the  commonplace.      I   met 

no  one  in  Berlin  upon  whom  he  had  made  anj  impression  of 
power  or  ability. 

"1  saw  and  had  extended  conversations  with  both  Herr 
Bauer,  the  Chancellor,  and  Herr  Schiffer,  Minister  of  Justice. 
The  latter,  who  remained  at  the  time  of  the  Kapp  affair  in 
Berlin  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Government  had  almost  shame- 
lessly fled,  is  a  man  of  great  intensity  and  earnestness,  and  ap- 
parently of  great  integrity.  But  he  gave  no  impression  of  anj 
capacity  to  grasp  Large  problems  or  of  cultivation  of  anj  son. 

"  In  conversation  his  mind  seemed  to  work  painfully,  ami  in 
his  large  office,  retaining  the  rich  dignity  of  the  old  order  un- 
disturbed, bte  appeared  in  every  gesture  and  syllable  wofullj 
out  of  place.  Zeal  and  courage  were  obviouslj  his  main  assi  i- 
and  in  some  other  role  he  would  command  universal  respect. 
He  fails  to  do  so  as  occupant  of  his  presenl  post." 

Chancellor  Bauer  was  even  more  of  a  disappoint  mcni  to  this 
correspondent,  who  found  him  sealed  "at  the  selfsame  desk 
where  a  distinguished   line  of  Gorman   chancellors  have  sat," 

and  pict  ures  him  as  follow  s: 

"lie  is  massive  but  not  fat.  llis  head  i-  hug<  .  and  stiff  1-ri-il.  - 
of  hair  rise  from  the  forehead  and  crown        His  feature-  are  ap 

patently  unilluminated,  his  eyes  dull,  and  succe-t  nothing  more 
than  the  shrewdness  of  the  small  shopkeeper.     One  might  susp 
Berr  Schiffer  of  a  certain  idealism  and  honest  vision,  but  at  the 
first  encounter  one  would  not  be  likelj    to  attribute  either  to 
Bauer.     Neither  Bauer  nor  Schiffer  seemed  to  find  ease  in  the 

more  or  less  formal  clothes  which  both  wore.  V  trustworthy 
informant  in  Berlin  told  me  that  the  most   valid  objection  that 


could  l»e  ra 
lack  of 

inn  '-t  ' i,.   mm, -i  alarm ii 

tioji   was  t  hat    i  he  men  no 
ob\  iou  -' 
the  tasl 


F 


Tl  MM,    I  I'    III!     ENTENTE 

ORMAL   S'OTH  I.  TO  GER  the  Al. 

not  toll  "1  ,,f  the  \ 

in   t  he  joint    declaration   draw  n    u] 

|{<  mo  conf<  .ml   *(ril  ■  monizii  . 

Entente  which  man)  third  Tin     rift 

between     France    and     England        hich    began    with     the    French 
occupation     of    '  '•>  riiian    cit  i<  - 

violations    of   the   Treaty,    was  not    unforeseen.     Accord 
the  Paris  correspondent  of    Tlu    II  for  a  long 

time   French  opinion   had   been   "steadily    ti.'  En- 

gland."    Th<   secret  <>i  it  all  is  th.   '  financial  in  France 

is  "irritated   with  all   the  world.'    and   i-  sensitive])   mupicii 
of  Germany,  a-  German}    is   not    paying   her   expected    indem- 
nities.     France  is  annoyed  about  the  Russian  muddh  riter 

goes  oi    to  -■•   .  for  ii  now 

a|ip'  are  t  hat     "  a-    -In-    did 

not     accept     thi      Rust 

<itb  i     i..    I-,  paj     di 
host  ilities   <•<  aa  d.    until  it 
WAS  too  late  and   »  he  offer 
had     lapsed,     die    can 

hope     to     p  t     anything 

t h<  ■  Franc    has 

saying     in     om  or 

allot  her     l"f     a     loi 

t  hat  "  England  and  A i 
ica  an    1  he  only  countries 

t hat  ha> <    won  1  he  :•• 
At   t  h<    bottom  of  n  all. 
are  told.  1 1n  '<    in    a  sort  <  .f 

.    whirl 
call  and 

of   I  he  tw<>  Powers  w  hich 
-. .  •  rugglii 

I 


SOME   >iiMl\«.    El  ROPEAN    STATESMEN 


their    economic 
proceeds : 


lee- 


"To  put  it  bluntly,  France  feels  sh<   i- 1<  ft  in  the  lurch.     11.  r 
estimate  of  the  soundness  ot    the   British   position   i 
aggerated.     Her  view  mas  he  more  roseate  than  ours  of  Brit 
prosperity.     There  is,  however,  the  golden  British 

sovereign  and  the  silver  shine  of  the   \  .u  doll:,-  tify 

her  assertion    that,   compared    with   her.  ell. 

Whether    We    ha  \  e    dolle    w.ll    hi-eall-e    w.      ':. 

begun    to   act    with    a    Miicje    forward-loo1 
backward-looking  eye,   does    not    matter.     W 
FraiKi  i-  not      w  on*  '     it  soi 
back 

"It  i>  a  pitj  :  1  h.    basis  of  p 
be  an  attempt  at   understanding.     It  is  i 
t  tides.     It  is  no  iguelj  aboul  '  i 

It    is  neeessan    to  explain  the  mind 
Englishman. 

intending;  of  taking  vitb.  this  eountt 

as    m08<    ol 

hensdon,     Whj     should    I 

iuld  i  he  Pn  ii.  ii  b 
without    us  and  jeopard  ir.<    the   Alliance?     Th 
readily   seen      i 

lo  explain  to  t  h<    I  '-•  1  w  hv  i 

thought 

parti  an  position  ai 

to    another      The    Prench  ..    ]v>int    of 

temperament  and  ciroums 
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few  efforts  are  made  to  interpret  the  reasons  for  th<  -■  points  of 
view.     Sensible     ool   gushing  or  fulsome     propaganda   is   more 

t  ban  ever  necessary. 

"One  word  in  conclusion:  If  the  Alliance  is  to  live,  if  Fran*  e 
is  noi  to  be  driven  into  independence  and  solitude,  then  the 
financial  situation   must  be  seriously  and  persistently  tackled. 

Wanted:  a  financial  unity  of  front.-' 

England   could    do    nothing   more    perilous    than    encou 

the  idea  that  France  can  not  depend  on  her  firm  and  faithful 
support,  says  the  London  Globe,  for  the  most  powerful  party 
in  Germany  is  burning  with  revenge  and  "does  not  believe  that 
revenge  is  impossible,  provided  only  that  a  wedge  can  be  driven 
into  the  Entente."  The  crisis  between  Britain  and  France, 
remarks  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  was  "the  finest  sight  for 
sore  Teutonic  eyes  that  has  gladdened  them  for  many  a  day," 
and  it  issues  the  warning  that  "if  we  fall  oul  among  ourselves, 
we  do  it  for  the  solid  advantage  of  Germany  and  to  our  own 
bitter  loss  and  enfeeblement."  The  London  Daily  Chronicle  is 
firm  in  its  stand  that  France  take  no  independent  action  against 
Germany  outside  the  decision  of  the  Allies.  At  the  same  time 
it  traces  discords  in  the  Entente  to  the  following  sources: 

"Th.  French  press  are  not  always  judicious;  and  the  anti- 
British  campaign,  which  has  been  so  much  aggravated  in  a  largo 
pari  of  it  during  recent  months,  has  been  anything  but  well 
inspired.  Let  us,  however,  try  to  understand  the  popular  feel- 
ing which  lies  at  the  back  of  it.  What  is  being  thought  about 
Great  Britain  to-day  by  millions  of  people,  in  every  Continental 
country — Allied,  enemy,  and  neutral  alike-  is  something  like 
this:  'Britain,'  they  say,  'fought  Germany  because  she  was 
menaced  by  her  Navy  and  her  trade.  The  Continental  coun- 
tries fought  her  because  they  were  menaced  by  her  Army. 
Now  that  Britain  has  secured  the  destruction  of  the  German 
Navy  ami  trade,  she  is  Selfishly  indifferent  to  the  task  of  securing 
that  of  the  German  Army.  Nay,  she  even  seems  disposed  to 
obstruct  it,  as  if  she  had  not  altogether  gone  back  on  her  old 
idea  of  fostering  military  counterpoises  on  the  Continent.' 

"This  opinion  is  beyond  question  widely  held.  It  is  not 
true,  and  it  does  us  grave  injustice.  But  we  are  not  blameless 
for  having  done  much  which  lends  it  color.  In  particular,  the 
wide-spread  popular  talk  in  England  this  year  about  drastically 
revising  the  Treaty  has  produced  the  worst  possible  impression 
abroad.  How  could  it  otherwise,  when  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
on  the  solemn  exchange  of  ratifications?" 

When  matters  were  being  cleared  up  about  the  Ruhr  Valley 
question,  Premier  Millerand  issued  a  message  to  the  British 
people  through  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post  which  was  taken  as  an  official  assurance  that  good  relations 
between  England  and  France  can  not  be  imperilled  by  paltry 
difficulties,  for,  in  the  words  of  the  French  Brenner: 

"The  union  between  our  two  countries  can  not  be  broken, 
because  it  is  founded  not  only  on  our  common  interests,  but  on 
our  common  sufferings  and  our  glorious  memories.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  disunite  two  peoples  who  have  fought  side  by  side  for 
five  years,  during  which  English  battalions  and  French  battal- 
ions were  often  mingled  in  the  same  trenches  and  mingled,  too, 

in  the  same  common  gra\  e. 

"Our  mutual   affection   is  tirniK    rooted   in   the  common   sacri- 
fici    Of  our  sons.      They  were  lo\  al  and  faithful  comrades  in  arms, 
and    their  friendship   in    these   long  years  of   strenuous  conflict, 
oi  disaster,  and  of  glorious  final  \  ictory  strengl  hened  our  alii:  ■ 
bitter  than   many  treaties  could  have  doi 

"We  shall  continue  to  honor  our  beloved  dead  by  remaining 
united,  since  it    was  for  this  that    they  died,  ami  our  friendship 

will  b<  as  everlasting  ami  unchangeable  as  is  the  memory  of  our 
glorious  dead." 

Tin  salvation  of  Franc,  lies  in  maintaining  her  alliance  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon   peoples      Great    Britain  and  the  United  States 

— according  to  Mr.  Andre1  Tardieu,  former  French  Commissioner 

to  tin  United  states,  who  stated  in  a  lecture  at  Brussels  on 
"  France  ami  Her  Allies  "  that  the  bonds  between  the  Allies  "must 
b,  *n  ugthened  continually."  ami  "it  musl  not  be  supposed  that 
(he  understanding  w  ill  be  maintained  automatically."  and  there- 
fore "our  utmost  endeavors  must  b.   exerted  '"  assure  the  sta- 


bility of  this  union."  In  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debut*  Mr. 
August!  Gauvain  says  that,  without  being  perfect,  the  San  Rcmo 
Allied  declaration  to  Germany  i -tablishes  the  relations  of  the 
Allies  on  a  sound  footing  and  puts  the  discussion  of  Germany 
on  the  right  ground.  Mr.  Gauvain  thinks  the  best  result  of  the 
San  Remo  conference  is  the  personal  understanding  reached 
between  Premier  Millerand  and  Premier  Lloyd  George,  and 
observes  that  while  the  British  Premier  has  come  properly  to 
know  the  honesty  and  firmness  of  his  French  colleague,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  again  shown  his  cleverness  in  adapting  his  pol- 
icy to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  with  whom  he  is  dealing  and  to 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  As  for  Premier  Xitti  of  Italy, 
Mr.  Gauvain  says  he  has  not  the  same  reasons  as  have  the 
French  and  Belgians  for  harboring  resentment  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  therefore  Mr.  Gauvain  dismisses  the  pacific  policy  of 
the  Italian  statesman.  The  Paris  Temps  finds  as  the  outcome 
of  the  San  Remo  conference  the  "checkmate  of  a  mum  uver 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  method."  The  maneuver  was  di- 
rected against  France  and  the  Treaty  and  was  intended  to 
isolate  France.  It  has  finally  been  thwarted  by  the  firm  words: 
"The  Allies  are  as  united  for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  as 
they  were  for  the  war." 


PRESIDENT   MASARYK   ON   SOCIALISM 


o 


NE  OF  T11F  FF.W  GREAT  MEN  OF  EUROPE, 
and  indeed  of  the  world,"  as  Thomas  Masaryk, 
first  Bresident  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  is 
described  by  the  London  Times  and  other  important  organs 
of  the  European  press,  is  the  chief  executive  of  a  country  whose 
newly  elected  National  Assembly  will  have  125  Socialist  mem- 
bers out  of  a  total  of  three  hundred.  Prague  dispatches  advise 
us  that  the  Clericals,  Agrarians,  and  National  Democrat-  form 
a  reactionary  block  with  approximately  ninety-thn  -.    The 

party  affiliations  of  the  remainder  of  the  members  an  scattered. 
On  racial  lines  the  new  assembly  will  be  sharply  divided,  we  are 
told,  as  it  contains  189  C  •'lis,  forty  German-,  and  seventy- 
one  members  whose  national  alinemenl  is  not  known.  Before 
the  election  occurred  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Bresident  Masaryk  was  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday,  and 
it  will  be  celebrated  hen  after  in  perpetuity,  according  to  some 
commentators  on  this  modern  state-builder,  tin  "resemblance 
of  whose  career  to  that  of  George  Washington  makes  him  a 
peculiarly  interesting  figure  to  Americans."  In  an  address  to 
the  National  Assembly  on  this  occasion  he  touched  upon  the 
whole  problem  of  socialism  as  it  is  being  worked  out  in  Europe, 
and  showed  a  sharp  divergence  from  the  view-poinl  of  tl 
"who  imagine  that  social  reform-,  or,  rather,  social  revolution, 
ma.\  be  carried  through  in  a  very  brief  time — in  fact,  in  a  couple 
of  months."  That  is  what  Lenine  thought  at  the  opening  of 
his  rule.  Bresident  Masaryk  observes,  but  he  found  that  he  was 
mistaken,  and  "now  estimates  the  time  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  social  revolution  to  be  thirty  years."  Here 
again  Mr.  Masaryk  disagrees,  for  in  his  address  a-  reported  by 
The  (  Slovak  Rt  Chicago    he  declared  that — 

icial  revolution  i-  already  here,  and  we  are  in  it:  but  it 
will  be  an  evolutionary  revolution,  and  it  i-  a  great  mistaki 
imagine  that  social  revolution  may  be  effected  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  so-called  bourgeoisie.  Violence  here.  too.  would 
fail  of  its  purpose;  violence  would  only  make  slaves, and  a  slave 
never  ami  nowhere  works  willingly  and  efficiently.  Proletarians 
would  in  vain  compel  the  bou  to  work,  if  they  themselves 

are  unable  to  control  the  work.  Leniiu'-  revolution  in  Russia 
l-  instructive  on  this  point.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
whoever  even  partialis  appreciates  what  the  question  at  issue 
is  must  agree  that  what  we  call  capitalism  can  not  be  removed 
altogether  or  at  once.  Surely  capitalistic  technique,  it-  efficiency, 
its  inventiveness,  it-  enterprise,  can  noi  be  spared.  Lenine,  now 
in  \t  to  Marx,  recommends  the  American  Taylor,  and  Taylor 
is  almost  tin  olassical  mouthpieci  of  capitalistic  method.'' 
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The  fact  that  we  can  not  get  along  in  lh<    pr<  sent  economic 
situation  without  wholesale  production,  Mr.  Masaryk  goea  on 
io  say,  complicates  the  ''.problem  of  social)  m,  or  rather,  social- 
ization."    Even  if  we  democratize  a  factory,   we   nm-i    keep 
wholesale   production  going,  and   "on    top  of   thai    we  fact     thi 
necessity  of  producing  for  export,  with  the  n  -u  1 1  thai  we  can  not 
get  along  witlioui  commerce  and  banks."     Mr.  Masaryfa  assun 
us  that  the  best   Socialist   theoreticians   and   practitioners  an 
"no  longer  in  error  here,"  and  adds: 

"Marx  says  that  hunger  is  not  in  the  socialist  program;  nor 
is  there  in  it  that  peculiar  nervous  *i  i>-;i  i  i-- 
faction caused  by  the  war.  In  the  economic 
and  social  sphere,  as  in  others,  there  can 
not  beat  once  a  radical  break,  bul  as  In  all 
matters  there  may  be  gradual  develop- 
ment. As  long  as  the  workingmeii  can 
not  control  and  guide  all  production  and 
its  organization,  we  must  not  think  of 
radical  economic  ohanges.  Besides,  among 
us,  as  elsewhere,  socialization  i-  conceit  ed 
too  narrowly  as  expropriation  bj  the  state. 
People  forget  thai  state  ownership  mighl 
prove  to  he  merely  another  form  of  capi- 
talism    state,  bureaucratic  capitalism. 

"On  the  other  hand,  il  is  necessary  thai 

the  hoiirgtiiisii  should  pay  attention  to 
problems,  presented  by  the  development 
of  socialism,  not  merely  because  it  must. 

but  because  it  should,  aeti\el\  GOOperati 
with  workingmen  by  reason  of  its  own 
social  convictions. 

"It  is  natural  that  the  problem  of 
socialization  brings  us  to  Russia,  the  more 
so  as  we  have  always  been  Russophils. 
Truly  we  may  learn  much  from  the  Rus- 
sian example.  But  love  of  Russia  must 
not  blind  our  eyes  and  make  us  forget  to 
criticize.  If  a  part  of  our  boitrgeoisu  is 
charged  with  looking  on  old  Russia  in  a 
romantic  manner, the  same  reproach  may 
be.  cast  at  the  left,  namely,  that  it  accepts 
uncritically  the  Russian  revolution  and 
Bolshevism." 


BOLSHEVISM  AS  SPRIV,    MEDICINE 

BOLSHEVISM    As  SPRING   MEDICINE  u   prescribed 
so  bold!)   bj  radical  ai  vspapen  for  thi   national  01 
Iraiie.   thai  th<    French  Government  reeognizi  -  m  ;■ 
r-increasing  menace.     According  to  ParU  dispatches  an 
tin    measures  which  thi    Governmenl   proposi     to  u  •  ■ 

«-< i ii 1 1 1 «  r-remedj  an   '  lie  follow 

"I.   Nationalization  ol  thi    polio   of  Pranoi    to  •  ••   controlled 
l>y  a  singli  hi  ad,  together  with  n  organizal  ion  of  'le  ';.  «<i- 
thi   military  force  which  do<  ■  poUoi   w<.rl  . 


(     pirl  •>"     '   '  '    Kvl.l  A    II.  r  - 

I--  RKN< 
Kortunalelj  as  l<" 


To  war   and  the  consequenl    anarchy 
Mr.  Masaryk  attributes   the  "dream  of 

some  miraculous  revolution"  that  has  been  indulged  in  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  as  elsewhere,  and  he  proceeds: 

"  I  also  took  part  in  a  revolution.  I  led  it.  hut  this  revolution 
was  prepared  by  generations,  by  long  political  education.  Never 
for  a  moment  did  1  forget  that  after  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
men  will  return  to  the  old  tracks:  for  man  i-  a  creature  of  habit. 
I  observed  people  during  the  war  in  all  countries,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, I  observe  them  at  home  and  realize  how  difficull 
it  is  for  men  to  overcome  old  ideas  and  habits,  how  difficull    t<> 

live  up  to  those  mottoes  which  they  accept  and  even  preach 
with  enthusiasm.  We  all  cry  for  purification  from  everything 
Austrian,  but  that  means  more  than  tin  abolition  of  a  rule  bj 
dynasty;    it  means  a  change  of  our  entire  moral  habits. 

'Some  one  may  point  out  in  this  connection  that  nun  and 
nations  are  not  governed  by  reason,  science  .  or  philosophy,  bul 
by  emotions.  That  is  true.  Emotions  determine  our  ideals, 
emotions  give  the  motives  of  our  efforts,   hut   correct    means 

must   be  determined  by  reason   and   reason   alone.      And.   then 
fore,  modern  democracy  always  declared  science  and  philosophy 

to  be  its  foundation 

"The  ideals  of  humanity  and  democracy  I  always  considered 
sub  specie  aeternitatis  from  the  standpoint  of  eternity.  War 
and  its  horrors  lead  to  meditation  on  problems  of  religion.  1 
fi&d  in  religion  t  he  ideal  of  true  perfect  ton,  and  hence  an  obji  ctivi 
standard  for  all  human  actions.  This  ideal  of  perfi  otion  i,  ache- 
man  to  avoid  pettiness  and  meanness.  .  ,  .  The  appreciation 
of  eternity  makes  us  humble,  strengthens  the  Bensi  of  moral 
responsibility,  and  leads  to  a  recognition  of  general  harmony. 
Hence   we  also  get    the  understanding  of   the   development    and 

gradual  improvement  of  the  world  and  society.  Our  faith  in 
progress  is  confirmed,  and  we  understand  that  everj  thing  can  not 
be  reached  at  once.  1  would  say  that  we  learn  patience,  but 
not  passiveness;  on  the  contrary,  to  fathom  out  the  order  and 
law  that  governs  the  world  leads  to  energetic  cooperation  <<(  all." 


II    BOLSHKYIKI    \M»   THEIR    KMBLKMATIC    KM\K- 
ig  a-  thej   carrj    their  treapoiu  t tin-  i!h>   can  neither knlfi   dot  Uitti 


"2.  New    restrictions  governing  tin    sojourn  of  all  strai 
in   France  and  their  movements  while  in  that  country. 

".',.  A  law  forbidding  functionaries  <>f  all  government  <i. 
nnnt-,  including  that  of  posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  th< 

right  to  strike  and  tie  up  the  ( tovernnu  tit. 

"1.  The   enactment    of   a   compulsory   arbitration    law    which 
forbids  tin  usi  of  the  strike  weapon  by  public-utility  work,  r-." 

Certain  sections  of  the   French  radical  press  an 
tied   to  prescribe  for  their  own  country  alone,  bul   are  hailing 
with  joj  the  tact  that  "  our  friends  of  the  Balkans "  an   • 
that  "there  exists  for  them  no  other  boundaries  than  tho«  w\ 

-eparaii     class    from    da  —  ."       l.'llw 

Socialisl  organ,  point- out  thai,  a-   is  thi  wn- 

tries  engaged  in  war.  the  political   situation 

highe* t  degrei  .  and  add-: 

"The   concentration    of    capital,   the    monopolization    of 
mean- of  production  and  exchange,  and  the  industrial  evolution 
have   altered   the  social  structure.      With  hunger  and  povi 
growing  day  bj  day,  the  conflict  of  the 
Conditions  an    thi    sami   whether  the  government 
•o  Y,  in   ,  lo-  or  Bratiano.  Mamhoiilo\  -k\    •      H 

V-  long  ago  as  1915,  tlii-  Socialist  dailj 

ali-l    parties  Of  the  Balkan-  -aw    tl  for  UD 

in  June  of  that  year  1  ben 

lion-  of  tin-  Internationale  at  Buchan 

tution  of  the  Balkan  Socialist   Federation      Bur 

f.red  with   all   common  notion  and  it 

ali-t    relation-    w .  :-.    r<-um<d.      At    Sofia 
gates  from   the  four  sections  <>f  the  p*<ninsuli  nd  ado] 

th<   constitution  of  ih<    Balkan  Socialist   1 


ONLY   A   CENTENARIAN 


JOHN  SHELL,  THE  KENTUCKY  CENTENARIAN,  re- 
ported in  a  veracious  press  to  be  between  131  and  132 years 
old,  is  a  mere  youth  of  100  or  so,  according  to  Dr.  I.  L. 
Nascher,  of  New  York  City,  who  examined  Shell  physically  last 
November  and  also  investigated  his  actual  age.     According  to  the 


PERHAPS    BE'S   Y/Ol  M.KK   THAN    BE  THINKS. 

"i  ncle"  John  Shell  declares  be  Is  131  years  old,  bul  a  New.York 
doctor  believes  he  is  ;i  mere  hundred.  His  wife,  thirty-five  years 
■  •I  age,  is  a1  his  side  with  their  sen.  aged  fi\''.  Behind  him  stand 
his  grandson,  A.  II.  Shell,  and  wifi  ,  whose  i\\<>  little  daughters  arc 
at  tin-  centenarian's  liTt . 


doctor,  who  d(  cribes  his  results  and  gives  his  conclusions  in 
American  Mediciru  (Ne^  York  .  John  is  a  -cant  hundred  years 
old,  and  ma\  even  lack  a  few  months  of  that.  Dr.  Nascher 
confines  what  he  says  largely  to  the  physical  and  menial  phe- 
nomena of  senility  exhibited  bj  Shell  and  the  wa\  in  winch  his 
reputed  ag<  of  L31  years  has  been  noised  abroad.  In  the  ex- 
tracts given  below  we  bav<  omitted  all  purely  medical  peculiari- 
ties and  have  retained  onlj  those  understanded  of  the  multitude. 
Win.-  1  )r.  \a  icher: 

"lie  i  ignoranl  and  illiterate,  Buffering  from  the  garrulous 
form  of  senile  dementia,  with  hallucinations  and  delusions,  read- 
i'\  susceptible  i<>  suggestion,  and  hi-  statements,  in  so  tar  as  they 
relate  ti  dates,  and  periods  of  time,  are  utterly  unreliable. 

His  reputed  i  ;i   years,  has  been  so  drilled  into  him  bj   his 


exploiters  that  he  insists  he  is  so  old  in  spite  of  the  most  obvious 
discrepancies  and  inconsistencies.  The  real  estimate  of  his  age 
was  made  from  information  obtained  from  various  sources,  in- 
cluding members  of  his  family  and  his  own  admissions  and 
United  States  census  reports.  There  are  no  records  of  his  birth, 
baptism,  or  first  marriage. 

"At  the  time  of  my  visit  he  lay  huddled  up  in  bed,  dresi  in 
shirt  and  trousers,  which  had  probably  not  been  removed  in  many 
days.  Taken  out  of  bid,  he  gave  the  appearance  of  extreme 
decrepitude  and  he  was  unable  to  -land  without  his  cane.  For 
a  few  moments,  while  his  picture  was  taken,  he  stood  fairly 
erect,  but  his  usual  posture  when  standing  was  a  slouch  with 
bent  knees,  marked  spinal  curvature,  and  head  fallen  forward. 
His  body  is  wasted  like  that  of  a  person  in  the  last  stage  of 
tuberculosis.  His  skin  is  dry.  thin,  and  loose,  tanned  where 
exposed.  His  countenance  is  ordinarily  expressionless,  but  it 
was  occasionally  animated  as  when  relating  his  hallucinations 
and  when  speaking  of  his  unsatisfactory  financial  dealings  with 
his  exploiters.  His  eyes  are  gray,  bleary,  with  small  pupils. 
He  claims  that  he  can  still  see  well  enough  to  shoot  a  squirrel 
at  two  hundred  yards,  but  his  close  vision  is  defective.  His 
hearing,  he  says,  has  been  failing,  but  it  was  still  fairly  acute, 
and  when  his  attention  was  riveted  upon  my  questions  he  could 
hear  my  low  voice  at  six  feet.  He  lost  the  tick  of  a  watch  as 
soon  as  it  was  removed  from  his  ear. 

"There  were  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  oidy  two  long 
broken  canines  and  the  low,  flat  stumps  of  two  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The  head  is  large,  with  high  cheek  bones  and  a 
small  weazened  lower  jaw.  He  has  still  a  mass  of  white  hair 
and  a  scraggy,  long,  white  beard.  The  respiratory  movements 
were  barely  observable.  There  is  apparently  a  slowly  progres- 
sive  tuberculosis.  The  pulse  was  hard,  small,  irregular  in 
strength  and  rhythm,  with  occasional  dropt  beats.  There  was 
quite  an  appreciable  delay  in  the  pulse  beat." 

What  does  a  centenarian  eat — and  drink  '.'  Dr.  Nascher  out- 
lines his  menu  as  follows: 

"His  appetite  is  good, but, owing  to  tin-  loss  of  teeth, his  food 
consists  almost  entirely  of  soft,  mushy  food,  milk,  and  butter- 
milk. He  swallows  small  pieces  of  pork,  chicken,  squirrel,  or 
rabbit  meat,  as  he  can  not  chew  them,  but  they  produce  irastric 
distress,  and  he  now  eats  meat  sparingly.  He  formerly  ate  large 
quantities  of  meat,  shooting  small  game  when  he  was  out  of 
pork.  On  rare  occasions  he  gorged  himself  on  possum.  He 
seldom  ate  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  lamb  as  these  were  scarce, 
while  pork  and  small  game  were  plentiful.  In  vegetables  lie  was 
limited  to  the  produce  of  his  farm:  corn,  cabbage,  onions,  pump- 
kins, potatoes,  sweet  potatois.  and  sometimes  beans.  That  is 
all  he  raised  on  his  farm  in  recent  years,  and  probably  all  that 
he  ever  raised,  but  his  children  and  grandchildren  now  bring 
him  other  food.  His  beverages  consisted  of  milk  and  butter- 
milk, rarely  tea  or  coffee,  and  a  daily  dram  ia  swallow  >  of  corn 
whisky  before  breakfast,      lie  still  takes  the  daily  dram." 

His  mental  activity,  we  ar<    told,  seems  to  lie  strongest  on  the 

imaginative  side: 

"It  was  impossible  to  get  reliable  information  from  the  old 
man  himself,  as  he  has  a  poor  memory,  was  prone  to  exaggerate 

and  invenl  statements,  and  he  was  very  susceptible  to  sugges- 
tion. His  second  wife  gave  information,  however,  free  from 
'  he  taint  of  exaggeration  and  falsehood. 

"  Mentally  he  was  a  garrulous  senile  dement .  ha\  ing  hallucina- 
tions of  sight  and  hearing,  and  delusions  of  grandeur.  As  soon 
as  he  was  seated  he  began  to  till  about  voices  he  heard  that 
no  one  else  heard,  calling  OUl  'Holy  Roller.' and  he  saw  'hain.s' 
in  the  room,  at  the  door,  and  out  of  doors.  Other  'haints' 
called  out.  'Hot  back:  Po1  back."  Be  gol  his  gun  (o  shoot 
one  of  the  'haints'  that  went  out  of  the  window  and  stood 
outside  laughing  at  him.  but  jus'  as  he  was  about  10  pull  tho 
trigger  the  'haint'  disappeared. 

•'lie   told   me  that    two  weeks  ago  three  men   who  said  they 

were  "Holy  Hollers'  came   to  his  house,  but   he  knew  that  they 

•    devils  and  he  chased  them  away  with  his  gun.      His  wife 
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corroborated  this,  incident,  hut  Baid  it  occurred  last  winter  while 
he  had  influenza.  The  fan  torn  8  of  his  delirium  while  Buffering 
from  influenza  had  become  permanenl  hallucinations.  Hi  de- 
lusions wen-  mostly  in  regard  to  in  agi  and  event*  intended  i<> 
corroborate  tha-1  ago.  Tin— ■■  he  had  acquired  through  sugges- 
tion of  the  men  who  exploited  him  at  fa  re  a  the  oldest  man  in 
the  world.'  Other  delusions  dealing  with  In  mental  and  phys- 
ical powers  were  the  ordinary  delusions-  of  grandeur  frequently 
found  in  senile'  dementia.  When  I  ;i  ked  him  how  old  h< 
he  said  131  sears.  Asked  it*  he  was  n< >t  older,  he  said,  'Maybe 
[  am  two  hundred  years;  L  don'l  know.'  When  shown  the  dis- 
crepancies in  his  statements  regarding  thi  ages  of  his  children 
and  himself  and  wife,  he  became  confused  and  Baid  be  'didn't 
remember,'  or  else  'maybe.'  According  to  tbes<  statements  h< 
must  liave  been  married  thirty-two  years  when  the  firs!  child 
was  born  and  his  lirst  wife  must  have  been  then  fifty-three  years 
old,  and  seventy-eight  years  old  w  In n  the  lasl  child  was  horn. 

"Tho  barely  able  to  stand,  he  said  he  could  ride  to  Hyden 
and  back,  a  distance'  of  over  forij  milt  b,  in  a  daj  .  Tin  trip  one 
way  usually  takes  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  as  ii  i-  made  over 
the  worst  possible  mountain-road-,  through  woods  and  streams 
and  places  so  narrow  that  two  riders  can  not  pass,  each  other 
(I  made  only  sixteen  miles  of  this  ,ri|>  in  one  >l  •;  lb    Bpoke 

of  his  virility,  his  strength,  his  ability  to  shoot  a  squirrel  at 
two  hundred  yards,  etc.     He  kept  babbling  all  the  time." 

Dr.  Naseher  tested  the  reliability  of  th<  aged  man  by  a  Beriea 
of  questions: 

"To  test  his  suggestibility,  I  pul  the-,  questions:  'The  ftrsl 
('resident  you  voted  for  was  Polk,  wasn't  he?'  He  answered, 
'Yes.  I  firsl  voted  for  Polk.'  A  few  minutes  afterward  I  said. 
'You  didn't  vote  for  Polk,  did  you?'  'No.  I  did  not  vote  fur 
Polk.'  Ten  minutes  later:  'Who  was  the  first  President  you 
voted  for?'     ' I  don't  remember.'     'Was  it  Polk?'     'Maybe;    I 

don't-  remember.'  He  eoidd  not  recall  a  Bingle  dale  and  but 
very  few  incidents  prior  to  the  fracture  of  Ids  ribs,  lb  remem- 
bered he  \oted  for  the  new  Kentucky  Constitution  while  his 
father  voted  against  it  (1850),  and  'a  few  years  later  he  voted  for 

the  formation  of  Leslie  County  (1877).  Period-  of  time  were 
exprest  in  ten.  twenty,  twenty-live,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  -ixtv 
years,  more  recent  events  in  week-:  The  twenty-seven  years 
between  the  two  voting  incidents  were  'a  lew  years.'  The  in- 
fluenza attack  of  last  winter  occurred  'two  or  three  week-  ago.' 
"It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  from  him  anj  reliable  informa- 
tion about  his  early  lift  or  mode  of  living.  By  suggestion  he 
could  be  made  to  say  almost  anything,  but  he  could  reall.v  recall 
very  little.  His  present  mode  of  living  furnishes  little  informa- 
tion thai  would  be  of  practical  value,  for  he  spends  most  of  In- 
time  in  bed.  sleeping  at  irregular  interval.-,  sometimes  dozing 
or  muttering.  He  eats  sparingly,  at.  irregular  intervals,  only 
when  he  is  hungry.  Whatever  regularilv  (here  was  in  his  mode 
of  life  was  instinctive  and  not   in  obedience  to  the  clock." 

Exhibition  at  fairs  has  been  bad  for  shell,  in  the  physician's 
opinion: 

"At  the  time  I  saw  him  he  was  verj   decrepit,  but  it  is  prob 

able  that  he  was  in  much  better  shape  mentallv  and  physically, 
last  spring,  before  he  was  taken  to  fairs  to  be  exhibited  a-  I  lie 
oldest  man  on  earth.  In  this  out-of-t  he-way  corner  of  Kentucky  . 
where  visitors  are  rare  and  unwelcome  (it  i-  in  the  heart  of  I  he 
'moonshine'  country),  life  is  mosl  primitive,  persons  gro\i  old 
and  die  without  seeing  more  persons  than  can  be  found  on  a 
city  block,  and  without  more  excitement  than  an  occasional 
birth,  marriage,  or  death  might  produce.  Takt  a  centenarian 
accustomed  to  this  quiet,  natural,  unconventional  mod.  of  liv- 
ing and  remove  him  to  the  city  to  be  gazed  a1  and  questioned 
by    thousands,    and    he    will    soon    break    down,    mentallv     and 

physically.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  I  can  explain  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  published  statements  about  him  and 
my  findings.     I  found,  however,  thai  many  of  these  statements 

Were   gross   exaggerations   or   pure    invent  ion-   at    the    time    thev 

were  made. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  John  Shell  thai   would  account 

for  his  longevity,  unless  it  be  a  rugged  constitution,  hardened 

by  exiK>sure  and  privations,  ami  no  Bxt  habits.  Most  of  u-  had 
regular  lives,  our  activities,  food.  -le.  p.  work,  recreations  l«. 

regulated  by  the  clock.      We  become  creatures  of  habit,  and  anv 
deviation  from  the  accustomed  routine  causes  som<   disarran 
ment    either    in    anatomical    structure    of    functional    activity. 

There  is  then  a  temporary  or  permanent  disordt  r.  some  tempor- 
ary   or    permanent     pathologic    condition    which    can-.-    <arb.  r 

breakdown,     shell  was  not  affected  by  such  changes  in  climate, 


food,  tli  i  ping  iim< .  i  nv  ironnv  nt 

in  his  ordinary  life.     Such  an  extraordinai 

from  In-  quiet  home  in  1 1  • 

when    Ih     •:.-   gazed  a'    and   questioned    bj    thousands,    •■  ould 

natiirallv     break     Inm    down.      The    obvioUH    I.  drawn 

from   hi-  life  i-  that   a  rugged  constitution,  of 

living,  governed  by  instinct  instead  of  bj  ih<  i  lorn 

from  ambit  ion  and  can   predispose  to  It 

a   u  iH-h  a   mode  of  |if,  :m|«i--ib]< 

in  civilized  communities  under  present-di 

of  the  information  concerning  John  Shell's  earlier  life  arid  mode 


in: 


IKKiHI.I-.—    IXi(»K 


ii    has  been  used   In  an  experimental  Installation  wintet  ad 
summer  to  keep  out   Insects   rain   •.now.  ami  ootd  aa       fcfc 
while  the  absence  of  ih.    closed  .loor  n--uit<,»l  in  Incraasl 
trade  bj  ;«i»  >m  one-third.     A  motor  operates  tin   bti 

of   living   was   obtained   from    hi-  eldest    -on.   William   C.    Shell, 
Henry  Chappell, a  neighbor,  who  ha-  known  him  for  fift; 

and  from  others  who  know    the  old   man  Of  ar-    familiar  with 
mode  of  life  of  the  earlv    -.tthr-." 


\  DOOR  MUM    01    WIND         Doorl.—  door-  '  that  mak.    Ih- 
Bcreens  unnecessary   and  keep  out  rain  and  -now  without  other 
agency  than  that  of  a  properly  directed  air  current  an  des 
bv  H.  8.  Knowlton in  Electricai  \d  \.  w  York,  Ape 

Th.v  ar.  the  mv  .iition.  he  -a.v  -.  of  a  Boston  mechanical  <  i 
Henry  II.  Cummings,  who  i-  also  the  inventor  of  the  ship 
whi.h   was  generally    installed  on   v.--.  1-  ..)   ih. 

Navj    diirinu    the   war.       \\  <    r.  ad: 

A-  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagr 
consists  of  a  niotot-dnv.ii  fan  installed  b.  low  or  bel 
in  the  entrance  of  a  Bton  or  other  building  and  ar- 

air  downward   from   th.    upper   )>ortiou   of  lh<    donrwi 

it  i-  carried  bv  a  duct  to  a  hood  at  tic   top  >>f  U 

then  discharged  downward,  completi 

hor-.  -power  motor  driving  a  sixteen-ii 

a    nine-to-t w.lv e-in.-h    diameter  .lu.-i   provide  air 

under  about   three-inch  water-pres»sun 

p.  r-oii-  standing  in  the  .1". 

keeping  out    int  .1  .-old    i  ir       1 

equipment  enables  close  regulation   to  b. 

the, interior  temperature  of  tut  room,  and  th. 

door,  w  inter  and  -umnier.  in  a  trial  installation 
trad,    bj   one-third.     Th.    cost  of  operate 

p.  r  ho;,- 
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WHITTLING   EXTRAORDINARY 

IN  "A  WHITTLER'S  REMINISCENCES,"  printed  in  The 
h  to  Xahin  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  April),  A.  T.  Cook, 
of  Hyde  I 'ark,  N.  Y.,  relates  some  of  the  event-  thai  led  up 
to  the  production  of  the  remarkable  bits  of  wood-carving  illus- 
trated herewith — remarkable  not   as  works  of  art.  hut   for  their 


difficulty  and  intricacy.  Mr.  Cook  believes  that  a  boy  might 
better  spend  his  time  on  whittling  of  this  sort  than  on  much 
that  is  taught  in  the  schools.  The  mere  ability  to  make  and 
mend  is  profitable  through  life,  he  asserts.     Writes  Mr.  Cook: 

"As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I  was  always  a  whittler. 
At  four  years  of  age,  three  years  before  I  went  to  school,  1  had 
a  pocket-knife  all  my  own,  and  well  do  1  remember  my  joy  in 
whittling  things  from  pine  blocks  and  dyeing  them  in  the  bright 
colors  of  die  dye  my  mother  used  for  carpet-rags.  To  my 
young  mind  it  was  a  wonder  that  anything  could  be  made  so 
exquisitely  beautiful.  A  year  before  this  I  secured  a  table-knife 
and  in  cutting  with  it  slashed  my  left  forefinger  dreadfully. 
This  was  seventy  years  ago,  bu1  it  seems  almost  as  yesterday 
that  nn  dear  mother  bound  it  up  and  relieved  the  pain  with 
kisses,  as  only  a   mother  can.      1   carry  the  scar  to  this  day. 

"A-  time  went  on  I  whittled  out  better  things,  a  multitude 
of  them.  Indeed  I  often  whittled  until  my  knife  made  my  hand 
SO  sore  I  was  compelled  to  slop,  and  then  I  wept  because  I  could 
not  whittle  more.  1  whittled  things  curious,  ornamental,  and 
useful.  I  made  and  sold  many  kites  at  the  fabulous  price  of 
two  cent-  each,  and  for  some  of  the  larger  and  liner  ones  I   was 

tall  paid  three  cents  each.  I  saved  the  monej  too,  spending 
very  little  for  gewgaws  and  never  a  cent  for  tobacco  or  intoxi- 
cants, a   practise    that    has  continued  through  m.\    life  and  been  a 

source  of  constanl  satisfaction  and  J03  to  me. 

"  It  would  take  p  >  tell  all  I  whittled  when  a  boy.     Then 

Aire  water-wheels  and  wonderful  windmills  that  showed  men 
churning,  sawing  wood,  etc..  as  well  as  puzzle  blocks,  joker  mills, 
secret  self-locking  boxes.  fanc\  fans,  and  captive  balls.  One  of 
in.\  early  bobbies  was  self-setting  mouse-traps.  I  designed  a 
half-dozen  or  more  original  patterns.     Bach  mouse  mi  entering 

set    the   trap   for   the   next    oik         To   m\     unbounded   delighl    most 
of  the   traps  fulfilled   the  purpose   for   which   they   were   made. 
"Then   followed   the  chain   shown   in    the  illustration.       It    is  of 

butternut-wood,  about  mx  feet  in  length  and  contain-  ninety- 
five  links,  including  ring  hook  and  swivel.     I  timed  tin   making 

and   it    took  just    sixty-three  hours,   most   of  the  work  being  done 

m  the  evening  while  m\  good  father  read  for  the  family. 

\bout    this    lime    I    found    there    was    a    demand    among   my 

neighbors  and  friend-  for  -onie  of  my  products,  and  I  wa-  only 

'»>  glad  to  sell  them,  for  monej   wa-  a  pretty  scarce  article  in 

those  days.     Picture-frames,  knife-boxes,  nail-boxes,  bootjacks, 


ax-handles,  rat-traps,  mouse-traps,  clothes-horses,  and  the  like 
brought  me  much-needed,  money  and  the  encouragement  to  make 
larger  things.  I  made  and  sold  a  great  number  of  writing-desks, 
bureaus,  wa-hstands,  office  tables,  secretary  bookcases,  and  tyi>e 
cabinets  -things  that  counted,  for  some  of  them  sold  for  as 
much  as  sixty  dollars,  a  big  sum  at  that  time.  A  sixty-dollar 
-ale.  however,  brought  me  no  more  joy  than  the  sale  of  a  two- 
cent  kite  in  the  early  days. 

■'Hut  with  the  whittling  I  wa-  always  jusl  crazy  over  garden- 
ing, and  somehow  I  gOl  to  growing  and  selling  ganh  n  seeds,  and 
the  ever-increasing  demand  for  these  was  perfectly  astonishing, 
so  much  so  as  to  occupy  all  m.\  time.  For  forty  years  I  did 
but   little  whitlling 

"Somewhat  recently  I  thought  1  would  see  if  in  the  forty 
years'  interruption  I  had  forgotten  how  to  whittle.  s()  I  cut  out 
the  six  interlocked  rings  shown  in  the  illustration  herewith. 
These  rings,  cut  from  a  -olid  chunk  of  wood,  are,  1  think,  tho 
most  complex  and  difficult  piece  of  work  I  have  ever  done. 
Each  ring  goes  through  all  the  rest.  If  any  think  them  easy 
to    make,   let    them    try   it.      It    was   a    queer    piec<    nf   wood  just 

before   the   rfUgS    Were   separated 

"My  experience  proves  that  whittling  is  useful,  profitable, 
and  of  far  more  value  through  life  than  much  that  is  taught  in 
the  schools.  The  ability  to  make  and  mend  things  is  most  de- 
sirable and  saves  time,  vexation,  and  money.  Encourage  chil- 
dren to  whittle,  it  will  benefit  them  in  many  ways.  Never 
mind  if  they  sometimes  cut  their  fingers.  They  will  get  well 
again.  Don't  buy  them  many  toys.  It  will  be  much  better 
to  let  them  whittle  them  out." 


WHY  MAIL  MATTER   IS  SIDE-TRACKED 

TEE  EFFICIENCY  of  the  postal  service  is  impaired, 
and  those  who  use  it  an-  subjected  to  annoyance,  be- 
cause of  flagrant  errors  or  carelessness  on  the  pari  of 
senders  of  letters  and  packages.  Stacks  of  such  mail  matter, 
designed  for  shipment  overseas,  are  side-tracked  in  i  he  foreign 
mail  stations  of  Pacific  coast  cities  alone,  we  are  told  by  Roy 
Alden,  writing  in  Pacific  Ports  (Seattle,  April). 

One  of  the  fundamental  factors  contributing  to  the  sueee-s  or 
failure  of  a  firm  engaged  in  exporting  goods  in  foreign  trade  is 
accuracy,  sa\  s  Mr.  Alden.      Firms  with  a  reputation  for  accuracy 


in  meeting  specifications  and  instruction-  on  the  shipment  of 

■ds  attract  the  foreign  buyer.  He  wants  to  do  business  with 
them  because  he  knows  he  can  expect  to  gel  what  he  orders. 
The  writer  continues: 

"An    exporter's    reputation,    whether    h<     exports   from    the 
Orient    Or   eN,. where    in    the    Pacific    field,    or   from    the   United 
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States,  is  in  its  finality  classified  by  the  persons  with  whom 
he  has  business  transactions  after  long  experience.  Bui  in  itfl 
inception  a  reputation  on  the  all-import  an  1  matter  of  accuracy 
and  precision  is  made  by  correspondence.  And  ii  is  corre- 
spondence, either  in  letters  or  by  the  receipt  of  samples,  cata- 
logs, or  small  consignments  by  parcel  post,  that  gives  the  recipienl 
— the  person  catered  to — a  glimpse  into  the  working  efficiency 
of  his  correspondent.  Because  the  importance  of  correspon- 
dence, viewed  not  in  its  contents  but  solely  in  its  ulterior  a-  p< 
is  not  fully  appreciated,  as  evidenced  by  investigations  made  a1 
the  foreign  mail  stations  at  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  Where 
tons  of  letters  and  parcel-post  packages  pass  monthly  from  or 
to  the  many  countries  in  the  Pacili<- 
field,  is  the  reason  that  this  article  is 
written. 

"  Every  letter  or  parcel  that  reaches  the 
foreign  mail  stations,  either  to  be  sent 
across  the  Pacific;  or,  having  come  from  a 
foreign  nation,  to  be  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States,  either  goes  forward 
without  a  minute's  unnecessary  delay  or 
it  gets  stalled.  Those  sent  right,  through 
bespeak  accuracy ;  those;  that  get  stalled 
bespeak  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  letters 
and  parcel-post  packages  are  side-tracked 
and  subjected  to  indefinite;  delays.  Chief 
among  the  causes  for  delays  on  parcel- 
post  packages  are  the  following: 

"Customs  declarations  unattached  or 
improperly  filled  out.  No  parcel-post 
package  can  be  sent  forward  unless  it  has 
this  declaration  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.  It  must  be  filled  out  by  the 
sender  at  the  point  of  origin  and  no 
package  will  be  forwarded  unless  it  is 
attached,  excepting,  of  course,  those 
countries  or  possessions  such  as  the 
Philippines,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the 
city  of  Shanghai,  where  it  is  not  required. 

"Packages  are  frequently  sent  to  conn- 
tries  where  no  parcel-post  convention 
exists  with  the  United  States.  In  such 
instances,  the  packages  are  returned  to 
their  senders  in  due  course.  The  pack- 
ages must  then  be  provided  with  sufficient  postage  to  be  sent 
by  first-class  mail. 

"Packing,  on  the  whole,  by  American  users  of  ihis  service  is 
poor.  Packages  in  largo  numbers  reach  the  foreign  mail  sta- 
tions in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  noi  be  forwarded.  The 
post-office  employees  can  not  retard  the  movement  of  packages 
properly  packed  and  conforming  in  every  way  to  postal  regu- 
lations by  diverting  their  attention  to  the  'misfires.'  It  is  only 
just  and  proper  that  those  who  give  proper  attention  to  their 
mail  should  benefit  by  their  adherence  to  accuracy.  Those  who 
send  goods  weakly  packed  must  suffer.  When  the  time  of  ser- 
vice permits,  the  post-office  employees  will  frequently  volun- 
tarily repack  a  package  and  send  it  on,  bul  this  is  not  done 
until  time  permits.  It  would  amaze  the  average  reader  to  Bee 
the  condition  in  which  a  large  number  of  parcel-post  packages 
reach  the  foreign  mail  stations.  Flagrant  earelessness  is  ap- 
parent on  every  hand. 

"Many  packages  are  received  that  go  beyond  the  maximum 
weight  limit,  which  in  most  foreign  countries  in  the  Pacific 
field  is  eleven  pounds.  To  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  all  points  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  domestic  rate  of  fifty  pounds  applies, 
but  to  other  overseas  countries  having  parcel-posl  conventions 
with  the  United  States  the  weight  limit  is  eleven  pounds,  except 
to  steam-served  offices  in  China  the  limit  is  twenty-two  pounds. 
Any  package  exceeding  this  weight  must  be  held  by  the  Post- 
office  Department  at  the  seaboard  stations.  Fractions  of  ounces 
are  frequently  overlooked,  bul  it  behooves  the  Post-office  De- 
partment to  interpret,  rigidly  the  regulations,  because  countries 
to  which  the  packages  are  consigned  are  insistent  on  this  point. 

Violations  of   the  weight    limit    are   mat  died    in    Dumber   b\ 
violations  of  maximum  dimensions.     Except  to  Chinese  p 
Manila,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  all  parcel-posl   packages  to 
Pacific  countries  must   not   exceed  six  feet   in  length  and  girth 
combined.     Parcel-post    packages  are  sometimes  found   bearing 


Beak  in  violation  of  postal  regulations.    These  either  i 
returned  to  the  Bender  or  authority  received  from  him  to  !<?■ 
the  seals,     [nsufficient  po  r,  altbo 

We  read  further: 

"In    the    matter  Of   Letters    equally   as   many   complaint- 
voiced  at    the  foreign  mail  stations  as  agaiii-t  parcel-jxjnt    pa'-k- 
Letteri  that   hear    insufficii  fly   for- 

warded  to  their  intended   recipient,  who  must   pay  double  the 
missing  postage.     Meedh  ich  a  demand  on  the  r«-ei|>- 

ienl  does  not  court  fine  f. clings  or  satisfaction. 


ONE    M  \  1 1.  9    tCCUMI  LATION 
Of  defective  parcel-post  packages  consigned  bj  American  shippers  to  oversea*  p 


"Many  persons  who  apparently  believe  thej  have  their  finger 
on  the  shipping  situation  will  indicate  on  the  envelop  by  what 

city  and  ship  they  wish  llu  ir  letters  or  packages  to  LT".  For  in- 
stanoe,  a  letter  may  contain  th»  following  instructions:  'My 
Vancouver,  lb  ('.     On  En  United  States  foreign 

mail    officials    advise    American    or    overseas    eorresj>ond< 

eliminate  these  instructions  except   when  there  i-  some  sound 

reason  why   they   want    a  letter  or  package   to  Lr<>   I  BCtfta 

route;  for  instance,  w  Inn  Bending  duplicate  bills  of  lading  or  other 
important  documents  in  order  to  guard  against  possible  loss  <«f 

the  first  mail. 

"'It  should  be  remembered,'  said  II.  McElroy,  an  <\|»: 
foreign  mail  in  the  United  States  postal  service,  'that  our 
partmenl  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  Bpeed  and  efficiency .     I 
up  to  us  to  gel  mail  to  ii-  destination  as  quickh   a-  possible. 
No  impediments  should  be  thrown  in  our  way,  such  as  gii 
routing  instructions,' 

"To  every  ten  local  parcels  and  lei  U  r^  that  an   stalled 
United  sta'.es  foreign  mail  Btations  on  tin    Pi 
of  the  various  reasons  outlined  above,  there  l-  but  -*■.  1 

or  letter  originating  in  the  countries  of  tin    V-..r  1 
side-tra<ked  In  re.     This  empl 

can    paying    more   attention    to    the    ult<rn>r   ap|. 
mail,  or  Buffering  the  consequence 

"Postal  authorities  declare  that,  on   tin 
coming  into  the  United  states  from  tin   overseas  Pa 
tries,   both   parcel-post    packages  and   letters,   rofl 
and  at  tention  to  detail. 

"A  well-known  American  author  declare*  dif- 

ference between  domestic  and  foreign  track   i- 
thai  'detail'  in  foreign  trad,   i-  an  all-in 
varied  aspects,  it  demand-  ion  if  -. 

are  to  follow.      And  ll  •>  more  inn 

lariy  when  you  are  baiting  for  connections  or  dir 

mail." 
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THE   LUKE    OF   GREENWICH   VILLAGE 


B(  )l  I  KM  I  AN  ISM  is  an  unsuccessful  straggler  in  our 
literature.  Mr.  Broun,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  rather 
mildly  wonders  whj  nothing  notable  has  been  written 
aboul  "Greenwich  Village."  It  i-  not  for  want  <>r  trying,  he 
avers,  for  "cadi  season  sees  a  satirical  comedy  of  Washington 
Square  life."     Moreover,  "our  quartier  is  not  without  a  pictur- 


TIIK    EDGE  OF   "THE    VILLAGE 


IN    1834. 


The  Hudson  River  between  Jane  and    Horatio  streets,  when  Greenwich  Village  was 

;i  center  <>t   rural  aristocracy.     In  1 1 1 i ~-  scene   reproduced  from  an  old  print,  a  public 

baptism  has  the  aspect  of  a  popular  amusement. 


esque  and  interesting  quality."  I  sing  the  word  in  its  French 
form  immediatly  suggests  the  ambition  to  emulate  the  famous 
Paris  sections  thai  have  inspired  "a  score  of  plays  and  novels," 
not  to  mention  at  leasl  one  grand  opera.  The  latest  effort  ai 
putting    Greenwich    Village    on    the    hoards   announced    itself   as 

"The  Bonehead,"  and  convinced  all  the  critics  that  the  play- 
wrighl  had  been  subdued  t.>  the  thing  lie  wroughl  in.  Mr. 
Broun  suggests  one  possible  reason  for  our  failures: 

"The  French  writer,  or  an  English  writer  such  as  Leonard 
Merrick,  tho  lie  maj    poke  fun  at   the  obscure  and  struggling 

artists   ..I    Paris,    is   also   a.   little    sentimental    and    tender  ahout 

tin  in.  The  American  playwright  i-^  much  more  rough.  Usually 
he  is  so  outraged  :it  what  he  conceives  to  he  the  beliefs  and  the 
customs  of  \ew  York  Bohemians  that  he  seldom  achieves  satire. 
Instead  his  w rat li  i-  translated  into  a  crude,  cruel,  and  - 1 mi  tering 
burlesque. 

"The  villagers  themselves  satirize  their  own  life  much  more 
keenbj  and  cleverly.  In  the  old  days  of  the  Washington  Square 
Players  then    were  several  amusing  shits  ahout  the  village,  and 

Susan  Glaspell   has  • iriluited  other  bright    pieces  on   th<    sam< 

theme  to  tin  Provinoetown  Players.  The  fad  of  tin  matter  is. 
or  at  hast  so  it  seems  to  U-.  that  tin   great  general  public,  for 

which    -mh     plays    a-    '  I  lohohi  una '    and    'Tin     Boihheail'    w.i. 

written,  has  little  patience  with  the  unsuccessful  artist.  We 
are  irritated   rather  than  amused  by  queer  movements  in  art 

or  literal  lire." 

Mi  ItriMiii  might  also  hav<  said  that  our  satire  is  accom- 
panied bj  b  too  conscious  I  our  superiority  to  tin  object 


of  it.  For  all  that.  Greenwich  Village  is  one  of  the  assets  of 
New    York,  and.  as   usual,   visitors,  or  even   more   prolonged 

transients.  ;,r(.  more  apt   to  he  able  to  tell  you  all  ahout   it   than 

the  old  rcshlent.     Mr.  Ralph  I.Bartholomew  has  lately  issued  in 
the  -cries  of  "Champion  Monographs"  an  attractive  brochure 
on  "Greenwich  Village,"  treating  the  quartit  r  without  supercilious- 
ness.    For  the  non-New-T  orker  he  seis  th<  Village 

in  its  place: 

"The  Village  is  in  the  city.  Il  used  to  hi  in 
the  country,  away  north  of  New  York,  situat.d 
anion";  green  held-.  Here  the  air  was  so  exhilarat- 
ing and  the  zephyrs  wafted  across  Father  Hudson 
so  refreshing  that  those  down  in  the  city  who  had 
been  ill  thought  that  if  they  could  tarry  a  while  in 
the  Village  they  surely  would  woo  back  health  ami 
peace  of  mind. 

"But  the  eity,  like  an  irresistible  tidal  wave, 
heat  against  the  Village  and  surrounded  it,  and 
surged  past  it  for  miles  and  mile--.  However,  the 
Village  remained.  It  stood  like  a  rock  in  the 
ocean.  The  conoid  still  goes  on;  tho  city  still 
strives  to  submerge  the  Village.  In  time  the  rock 
will  he  worn  away;  in  time  the  ocean  will  be  vic- 
torious    the  city  will  finally  triumph. 

"A  terrible  point  was  scored  against  the  old 
Village  when  the  plans  for  the  Seventh  Avenue 
Subway  were  finally  adopted.  Seventh  Avenue 
properly  should  terminate  at  Greenwich  Avenue. 
It  was  so  since  tin  beginning  of  things-  since  the 
time  when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.  But  what  care  engineers  for  the  eternal 
scheme  of  things?  It  is  their  concern  to  mutilate 
the  landscape,  to  dig  Ugly  holes  in  the  sides  of 
ancient  hills,  to  desecrate  mighty  waterfalls  with 
hideous  factory  buildings.  Without  a  single  tear 
of  regret,  they  cut  their  way  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  ancient  Village.  Ruthlessly  they  pro- 
jected Seventh  Avenue—  in  a  straight  line,  the 
only  line  which  engineers  know  — righl  through  the  crooked  old 
Village  lanes,  through  Waverly  Place,  that  most  pious  of  streets, 

which  crosses  it-elf  so  reverently  at  Christopher;  through 
ambitious  West  Fourth  Street,  which  hurries  on  to  overtake 
Tenth  Street  and  Eleventh,  and  finally  to  conic  tip  with  We-t 
Twelfth  at  Abingdon  Square;  through  Grove  Street,  where 
Tom  Faine  dreamed  of  revolutions  — straight  on  troes  this  abomi- 
nable new  highway,  straight  on  to  venerable  Varick,  where  on 
Sunday  afternoons  gallants  were  wont  1o  Stroll,  clad  in  tight, 
sky-blue  pantaloons  and  balancing  tall  gray  beavers  on  their 
heads  in  those  far-away  days  when  the  bells  of  St.  John's 
summoned  the  fashionables  to  worship." 

This  specimen  of   Mr.  Bartholomew's  style  is  plainly  not   the 

writing  of  a  satirist.  Readers  who  recall  the  stir  over  our 
typewritten  editions  last  fall  mav  be  interested  to  know  thai  the 
plan  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  is  identified 
with  the  printing  linn  which  produces  our  magazine.  With 
an  antiquarian's  fervor  he  describes  at  some  length  the  old 
Village  <\  idenoed  si  ill  in  main  of  its  old  buildings.  About  1885, 
he  recalls,  the  Village  began  to  undergo  change;    the  original 

dwellers  moved  away  one  by  one  ami  the  immigrant  alien  took 
their  places.  One  thing  thai  was  left  behind  besides  the  houses 
was  the  "community  spirit.'*  On  the  shop  windows  you  still 
set    "The  Village  Pharmacy."   "The  Village  Grocery,"   "The 

Village  Barber."  "The  Village  Kitchen."  Sheridan  Square 
i-  tin    cent,  c  of  the  new  life: 

"Tin    smug,  complacent,  old-time  Village  has  departed.     A 
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new  village  is  rising  in  its  place.  It  is  still  a  ri^ht  little,  ti^ht, 
little  isle,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuoui  metropolis.  It  boa 
of  its  own  theaters,  hotels,  shops,  periodical  .  and  art-schools. 
It  is  the  largest  art  community  in  America:  many  of  the  ton- 
most  painters,  sculptors,  designers,  etchers,  and  decora 
this  country  belong  to  the  Greenwich  Village  colony.  There 
are  at  least  a  hundred  celebrities  who  have  v. on  renown  in  the 
art  world  living  or  working  in  the  Village. 

"They  are  illustrating  books  and  magazines,  creating  textile 
patterns,  stage-settings  and  costumes,  and  are  adorning  the 
walls  of  public  buildings.  The  work  of  i  he  painters,  etchers,  and 
sculptors  may  be  seen  in  galleries,  museums,  and  in  the  hoi 
of  art  lovers  all  over  the  country.  The  port  mil  artists  are 
endowing  their  contemporaries  with  a  sorl  of  immortality.  The 
advertising  artists  are  opening  markets  for  American  products 
beyond  the  Seven  Seas.  This  little  Village  has  become  a  tre- 
mendous producer.  To  be  engaged  in 
art  work  in  Greenwich  is  a  high  and  com- 
mendable calling. 

"But  during  the  past  decade  there  has 
been  launched  a  new  art  movement  which 
has  given  the  world  Greenwich  Village 
art.  This  is  easier  to  ridicule  than  to 
hope  to  understand.  It  is  as  unique  in 
its  way  as  are  the  picture-puzzles  pro- 
duced by  the  Futurists  or  Cubists.  To 
bring  forth  Greenwich  Village  art,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  any  understanding 
whatsoever  of  anatomy.  Composition  is 
a  negligible  consideration,  and  the  less 
the  aspirant  for  fame  in  this  school  of  art 
observes  the  rules  of  drawing,  the  greater 
are  his  chances  of  success.  In  fact,  1 
suspect  that  a  knowledge  of  these  tilings 
so  essential  in  other  forms  of  art  is  a 
handicap  to  one  who  seeks  to  produce  the 
genuine  eighteen-carat  Greenwich  Village 
art.  'Freedom  is  the  thing,'  they  say. 
But  one  who  sees  their  work  would  sup- 
pose that  pessimism  were  the  thing.  It  is 
Scandinavian  in  its  gloom,  Hispanic  in 
its  barbarity,  and  Slavic  in  its  utter, 
abject  hopelessness. 

"Yet  some  of  this  art  is  not  without  a 
touch  of  humor;  but  the  humor  is  grim, 
bitter,  and  sardonic.  It  is  not  the  light- 
hearted,  jovial,  rollicking  fun  of  Rabelais, 
but  rather  it  suggests  the  wry  grimaces 
of  a  Jonathan  Swift. 

"A  little  of  the  Greenwich  Village  art 
does  show  evidence  of  genius — but  gen- 
erally not  the  genius  which  takes  infinite 
pains  and  gains  eminence  bythe  discipline 
of  the  virtues  in  the  severe  school  of  ad- 
versity. Greenwich  Village  art  seems  always  to  be  the  work  of 
an  impatient  genius. 

"I  asked  one  of  the  villagers,  'Why  this  awful  gloom,  this 
abject  despair  which  seems  to  lill  the  bosoms  of  your  artists 
who  are  addicted  to  that  great  new  art  movement  which  you 
call  "Greenwich  Village  Art"?  In  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 
and  the  Schwabing  Colony  of  Munich  the  artists  are  as  merry 
as  the  day  is  long.  But  the  exponents  of  the  Greenwich  \  Mage 
art,  ugh!  they  make  one  think  of  funeral-directors  rather  than 
young  men  wooing  the  muses.' 

'"It  is  the  police,'  he  answers  solemnly,  'the  police  ami 
prohibition.' 

"'Prohibition,  nonsense,"  1  protested;  '  t In  \  were  despondent 
like  this  long  before  the  groal  drought  was  even  dreamed  of,  and 
as  for  the  police,  would  you  have  me  believe  that  their  tyranny 

has  been  so  constant  and  oppressive  thai  it  has  plunged  the  sous 
of  Greenwich  Village  into  this  acute  melancholia'.'' 

'"No,  it  is  not  as  bad  as  that,  he  admits,  smiling  Badly,  "but 
the  police  do  make  the  Village  artists  feel  that  the  freedom  which 
is  enjoyed  in  Paris.  Koine,  and  Munich  a  freedom  which  has 
long  been  associated  witli  artist  communities  can  nevex  be 
realized  here.'" 

When  the  prohibition  and  police  theory  failed  to  register,  the 
Villager  laid    it    to    the   writers    who    produce   "all    this    Ku-sian 

gloom  stuff,  about  the  meaning  of   life  ami  the  relentlessnesa  of 

destiny."  But  he  finally  admitted  that  there  was  "no  great 
superfluity  of  genius.  Most  of  them  have  not  taken  time  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  drawing." 


NEW    THEATRICAL    ZONES 

THE   IK  FILIATING    POSITION  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  which  o  be  contented  with  w; 

drama    \"<  v.     York    COndi 

maj  perhapa  b<   cured,  it  now  appears,  '  unple  little* 

thing  as  the  high  oosl  of  railroad  tickets.     In  the  old  da 
York  didn't  lord  r  ther  citiea  so  arrogantly.     i'lP 

i,  in  fact,  many  othi  ■  i>   producii  .'id  had 

an  honorable  theatrical  life  of  'h«ir  own.     But  da- 

tion  of  t he  theatrical  busim  I  all 

tin-,  and  of  recent  •    York  ha-  had  the  primacy  in 

nearlj  all  producing,  thi  country  at  largi  >-<n 


THE    PRESENT   SOCIAL  CENTER    "I     GREENWICH    \tll.v 

Showing  it"    theater  which  faces  Sheridan   s,ium.    nrfaere  Innumerable  liu  vttta 

weird  namea  support  the  section  a  reputation  tor  Boh<  mianiran 


deemed  good  for  them.     The  Minneapolis   / 

tion  to  a  rumor  that  "the  genera]  collapse  of  th>   road  bush 

will  make  a  revolutionizing  of  theatrical  methods 

Owing  to  t'ne  high  costs  of  transportation,  traveling 

become  a  highly  precarious  venture.     "Therefore,  it  I,  the 

large  cities  separated  from  New  York  1> 

become,    more   and    more,    self-sustaining    production 

New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  have  been  na 

three  cities  most  likebj  to  be  the  •  of  the  thr<. 

atrical  Bones,"      The  Minneapolis  writer  exprea 

similar  to  ones  w<    rec«  nth  quoted  from  a  ('I 

"Two  managers  <>u   t h<    w< 

have    already    demonstrated    ilia!     1 1n     West,      I 

stand  pretty  sturdily  on  its  own  feet,  ai 
favorably   with  New   York.     Chicago,  on  thi 

all   its   wealth   and   en  aim  never  1 

t  hing  more  i  ban  a   d.  pt  i 

erumlis  that   New    1\  ork  was  willil 

should  not  develop  into  a  greal   pro 

from    clear.      Chicago    at    an    earlier    i 

same  position  to  Ni  w  ^  ork.  op« 

at   present.     Hut   the  Western  citj   al   lei 

menial   a    position,   and   establish* 

company  that  is,  in  everj  way,  a  worthj  \>"  York 

opera  company.     There  is  no  particular   r.  asm    why  i 

should  not   write  out  i  declaration  of  inderx 
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as  well.  If  Cliicago  were  to  become  a  great  producing  center, 
sucb  cities  us  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Del  mil.  Omaha,  and 
Indianapolis  would  find  themselves  in  a  great h  unproved  the- 
atrical situation.  The  Chicago  successes  might  venture  upon 
shorl  trips  without  great  risk." 


HENRY   JAMES'S   FAILURE   AS   A 
DRAMATIST 

How  TO  KAIL  GLORIOUSLY  as  a  dramatist  is  one 
waj  of  treating  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  life  of 
Henry  James,  t Ik  American  novelist  who  became  a 
British  citizen  just  before  bis  death.  It  was,  in  hi-  own  phra 
his  "sawdust  and  orange-peel  phase,"  and  has  hitherto  not  be<  o 
well  known  bj  any  save  bis  intimate  friends.  Mr.  Edmund 
Gossi    write-  about  it  now  in  the  April  Scribner's,  and   tells  the 


FUTURISM    is    RAMPANT   IN    GREENWICH    VILLAGE. 
This  i-  lion  William  Zoracli  sees  an  odd  nook  called  Milligan  Place. 


storj  of  the  seven  or  eighl  plays  that  .lame-,  with  "an  infini- 
tude of  pam-  ami  mental  distress,"  wrote  between  the  years  1889 
ami  1894.  Ilardlv  an\  of  the-,  reached  the  stage  at  all;  one, 
and  that  ili>'  tir-i.  achieved  a  dubious  kind  of  tolerance  from  the 
theatergoing  public,  while  the  last,  which  was  probably  the 
best,  was  killed  l>\  a  brutal  stroke  not  indeed  aimed  directly 
at  it.     The  effect  of  all  this  ill  Fortune  on  the  author  himself  is 

what    make-   the  -lory   SO  well    worth   the  telling.       Ilenrv    .lam. 

i  described  by  Mr.  Oosse  a-  having  been  "punctilious,  cere- 
monious, and  precise,"  and  bj  temperament  "little  lilted  to  en- 
dure the  disappointments  ami  delays  which  musl  always  attend 
the  course  of  a  dramatist  who  ha-  not  conquered  a  position  which 
enables  him  to  browbeat  the  tyrants  of  the  stage."  Mr  Go 
abets  Mr.  James's  pom;  of  view,  declaring  "the  whole  existenci 
of  the  actor  is  la\  and  casual;  i he  manager  i-  th<  capricious 
leader  of  an  irresponsible  band  or  i^ni  i-t-.'*  Mr.  James,  he  tells 
us.  "lost  no  occasion  or  dwelling,  in  pi-hate  conversation,  on  this 
aspect  of  an  amiabli  ami  entertaining  profe  ion.  II.-  was  not 
prepared  to  accept  young  acti  I  their  own  valuation,  and 

tin   happy-go-luokj  democracy  of  the  'mimes,1  as  h<   bracketed 


both   sexes,   irritated  him   to   the   verge  of  frenzy."     Thus   the 
-tor,  begins: 
"  It  was.  however,  with  a  determination  to  curb  his  impatience, 

and  with  a  conviction  that   he  could  submit    his  idiosyncrasies  1o 

what  he  called  the  'passionate  economy'  of  play-w riting,  that  he 
began,  in  1889,  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  drama,  excluding  for 
the  time  being  all  other  considerations." 

His  first  venture  wa-  a  dramatization  of  hi-  novel,  "The 
American,"  which  Edward  Compton  produced  with  himself  as 

Christopher  Newman  in  .January.  1891.     We  read: 

'The  result,  in  the  provinces,  of  this  tirst  experiment  was  not 
decisive.  .  .  .  But  the  final  decision  in  London,  where  'The 
American'  was  not  played  until  September,  L891,  was  only 
partly  encouraging." 

From  dramatizing  any  oilier  of  his  hooks  Mr.  James  turned 
io  w  riling  original  plays,  which,  failing  of  acceptance  from  man- 
agers at  t  he  time,  have  occasionally  Keen  t  tied  as  literary  expi  ri- 
nit  ul.s  in  the  theater.  Thesi  plays  ma\  he  read  by  'he  curious 
in  such  matters  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  works  called  "Theatri- 
cals." At  the  end  of  1893  Mr.  .lames  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
up  when — 

"George  Alexandt  r  promised  that,  if  he  would  but  persevere, 
he  really  and  truly  would  produce  him  infallibly  at  no  distant 
date,  and  poor  Ilenrv  James  could  not  but  persevere.  '1  mean 
to  wage  this  war  ferociously  tor  one  year  more.'  ami  he  composed 
with  infinite  agony  and  deliberation  the  comedy  of  'Guy 
Domvile.'  " 

And  now  comes  the  nearest  approach  lo  a  real  dramatic 
incident,  perhaps,  i     Mr.  James's  whole  life: 

"The  night  of  January  •">.  Is'.t"..  was  the  most  tragical  in 
Ilenrv  James'-  career,  liis  hopes  and  fears  had  been  strung 
up  to  the  most  excruciating  point,  and  I  think  that  I  have  never 
witnessed  such  agonies  of  parturition.  'Guy  Domvile' — which 
has  never  been  printed  was  a  delicate  and  picturesque  play,  of 
which  the  only  disadvantage  that  I  could  discover  was  that 
instead  of  having  a  last  scene  which  tied  up  all  the  threads  in  a 
neat  conclusion,  it  left  all  those  threads  loose  as  ihev  would  be 
in  life.  George  Alexander  was  sanguine  of  success,  and  to  do 
Henry  .lame-  honor  such  a  galaxv  of  art  isl  ic.  literary,  and  scien- 
tific celebrity  gathered  in  the  -tall-  of  the  St.  .lame-'-  Theater 
as  perhaps  were  never  seen  in  a   playhouse  before  or  since.    .    .   . 

All  seemed  to  be  going  fairly  well  until  the  close,  when  Henry 
J: 's  appeared  and  was  called  before  'lie  curtain,  only  to  1« 

subjected  to  our  unspeakable  horror  and  shame-  to  a  -torm 
of  hoots  and  jeers  and  catcalls  from  the  gallery,  answered  by 
loud  and  sustained  applause  from  the  stalls,  the  whole  produc- 
ing an  effect  of  hell  broke  loose,  in  t  he  midst  of  which  the  author, 
as  while  as  chalk,  bowed  ami  spread  forth  deprecating  hand-. 
ami  fuially  vanished.  It  wa-  -aid  at  the  time,  and  confirmed 
later,  that  this  horrible  performance  was  not  intended  to  humil- 
iate Ilenrv  .lame-,  but  wa-  tin  iv-ult  of  a  cabal  against  Georgi 
Alexander." 

( >th<  r  records  be  ides  Mr.  ( losse's  supply  the  information  that 

the  "cabal"  wa-  formed  h\  the  friends  of  an  act  res-  at  first 
engaged  for  a  prominent  part  and  in  course  of  rehearsal-  re- 
placed by  another  deemed   better  titled.      Hut    the  tragical  cas< 

had  the  happiest  of  endings: 

"  Kailv  next  morning  I  called  at  34  De  Vere  Gardens,  hnnlh 

daring  to  press  the  lull  lor  fear  of  the  worst  of  new-.  30  shat- 
tered with  excitement  had  the  playwright  been  on  the  previous 
evening.  I  wa-  astonished  to  find  him  perfectly  calm;  he  had 
slept  w.ll  and  vvas  breakfasting  with  appetite.  Tin1  theatrical 
bubble  in  which  he  had  lived  a  tormented  exislence  for  five 
i-  was  wholly  and  finally  broken,  and  he  returned,  even  in 
i hat  earlie-t  conversation,  io  i he  discussion  of  the  work  which 

he   had    so  long  and    -o   -adly    neglected,    the  art    of    direct    prose 

narrative.  Ami  now  a  remarkable  thing  happened.  .  .  .  To 
write  for  the  theater,  the  qualities  of  brevity  and  directness, 
..i  an  elaborate  plainness,  had  been  perceived  by  him  to  b  abso- 
lutely necessary .  and  he  ha. I  tried  to  cultivate  them  with  dogged 
patience  for  live  years.  Hut  when  he  broke  with  the  theater 
the  rebound  was  excessivi  .      I   recall  hi-  saving  to  me,  after  the 

fiasco  of 'Guy  Domvile':   'At  all  events.  I  have  escaped  forever 

from    tin    foul    fiend    Excision!'      He   vibrated   with   the  sense  of 

liberation,  and  he  began  t<«  enjoy,  physically  and  intellectually, 
a  freedom  which  had  hitherto  been  foreign  to  his  nature." 
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TO  KEEP 


ON  EDUCATING 
GRADUATE.- 


COLLEGE 


IT  WILL  BE  A  GREAT  MISTAKE  for  a  college  man  to 
suppose  after  this  thai  liis  education  is  completed  when 
his  diploma  is  handed  to  him,  if  other  colleges  follow 
Princeton's  example.  Of  course,  .-ill  human  existence  i-  con- 
sidered to  be  educative,  as  we  are  often  olemnlj  informed,  bul 
it  seems  that  I'rineeton  plans  to  pursue  In  r  alumni  with  educa- 
tion. College  Lectures  will  be  put  up  in  neat  printed  form  and 
sent  to  them  by  mail  as  long  as  thej  live.  This  will  keep  them 
in  touch  with  the  intellectual  life  of  tin  university,  and  make 
some  visible  return  for  the  alumni  support  so  freelj  granted  bj 
her  loyal  body.  Sending  oul  the  first  Lecture  of  the  »  ries,  "Has 
lluman  Evolution  Conic  to  an  End?"  I>\  Prof.  Edwin  (Irani 
ConkLin,  head  of  the  department  ni  biology,  President  Hibben 
announces  it  as  "the  first  step  in  a  plan  to  make  everj  one  of  1  h< 
eleven  thousand  alumni  of  Princeton  once  again  I'rineeton  stu- 
dents and  continuously  active  participants  in  the  work  of  the 
university."  In  The  Alumni  Weekly  the  president'-  statement 
goes  into  fuller  detail: 

"It  embodies  the  beginnings  of  an  efforl  on  the  pari  of  the 
University  to  take  Princeton  to  her  alumni;  to  do  something 
for  them  and  not  merely  to  be  asking  them  continually  to  do 
Something  for  I'rineeton. 

"The  average  alumnus  in  the  past,  after  his  four  delightful 
and  memorable  years  at  Princeton,  has  r<  eeived  his  diploma  and 
gone  out  into  the  world. 

"Thereafter  then;  was  no  definite  and  continuous  relation- 
ship between  him  and  his  alma  mater.  He  Kept  in  touch  with 
tLie,  university  through  reading  Tin  Alumni  Weekly;  at  timet" 
he  returned  to  take  part  in  university  functions  or  alumni 
reunions,  lie.  attended  commencement  baseball  games  or  tin 
annual  football  contests  with  Yale  and  Harvard. 

"Meanwhile  he  has  known  little  or  nothing  of  the  progreasivi 
life  of  the  university  and  of  the  contributions  members  of  the 
faculty  were  making  to  the  growing  thought  of  the  world. 

"Princeton's  mission  is  not  merely  to  inform  and  train  the 
undergraduate  mind,  but  to  make  significant  contributions  to 
the  rapidly  developing  world  of  knowledge. 

"Professors  at  Princeton  are  constantly  plowing  new  in- 
tellectual ground;  but  there  has  been  no  effective  mean-  w  hereby 
I'rineeton  might  share  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  and 
growth  with  the  great  body  of  her  alumni. 

"It  would  .indeed  be  a,  happy  consummation  if  it  wen  possi- 
ble to  make  every  man  feel  that  once  he  matriculated  at  Prince- 
ton he  became  a  Princeton  student  in  a  lifelong  course. 

"It  is,  therefore,  our  purpose  to  endeavor  to  carry  to  the 
alumni  body,  as  far  as  possible,  the  most  interesting  and  striking 
products  of  the  living  thought  of  I'rineeton  of  to-day,  hoping 
that  some  new  idea  thus  gained  will  prove  a  Btimulus  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  sons  of  Princeton." 

The  manner  in  which  the  plan  is  to  be  put  into  operation  i> 
then  further  developed: 

"Stenographic  reports  will  be  taken  of  the  most  interesting 
lectures  delivered  <luring  the  year  to  the  undergraduates  hv 
members  of  the  Princeton  faculty.  Onlv  such  lectures  will  be 
selected  as  embody  new  ideas  or  the  results  of  recent  research 
having  direct  relationship  with  current  events  or  problems  of 
high  present  interest. 

"  The  transcripts  of  the  lectures  will  be  oarefuHj  edited  with  a 
view  of  making  them  of  the  greatest  possible  inteie-t  and  use 
to  the  alumni. 

"They  will  then  be  printed  in  a  form  ea>il.v  read  and  dis- 
tributed at  frequent  intervals  to  Princeton  alumni,  in  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  world  the  individual  alumnus  mav  be. 

"The  printed  Lectures  will  be  accompanied  in  each  case  with  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  member  of  tin  faculty  deliver- 
ing   them.      At    the   end    of   each    lecture    there    will    be   a    short 

bibliography,  indicating  the  more  important  recent  books  which 

could    profitably    be    read    as    shedding    Ugh1    upon    the    subject 
matter  of  the  lecture. 

"Many  alumni  have  written  from  time  to  time  to  the  uni- 
versity asking  for  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  their  reading.  I' 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  bibliographic?  wfll  '■<  of  real  value 
ill  that  direction. 


"Tin-   plan  i-  not    university    extension  in  the 
The  scheme  is  addrest  to  those  who  ha 
tendance  in  the  classrooms  of  Princeton. 

"  Each    field    of    urn  vi  w  ill    P 

Lectures.     \\  <   wish  ih<  al  more  persona]  knowl- 

edge of  tin   members  of  the  faculty  through  'In-  inl 

tact   with  their  thought    .Mid  the  results  of  tlnir  learning  and 

ich. 

"Tb  opmenl  of  thU  plan,  we  hope,  will  mark  a  • 

era   in   tin    relations  between   Princeton  and  her  ■•■■  and 

possibly,  in  thi  maintenance  of  such  relat  ooatribub 

thing  of  value  to  th<  •>!  university  education  in  g*>n<  ral." 


not;  \(  i:   BRODSK1  -      PE  v-  wr- 

I-  tiii-  one ol   those  pictures  thai  leads  Mr    Bartboli  k  of 

the   "Village'    art     -    'Scandinavian   m  n-  gloom,   Btapaolc  hi 
barbarity   and  Slavic  in  Its  utter  abjoci  liopcli* 


The  New   York  Erem       §       look-  upon  this  Princeton  plan 
a-  a  means   of  repaying  in  part   the  debt  of  obligation  wl 
tin  colleges  feii  i-  put  upon  them  to-day: 

"In  the  present  period  <«f  financial  dist  imnl  of  tin 

American    colleges    have    shown    a    remarkable    spirit    of   loya 

and  generosity.     Pare,  indeed,  is  the  cast    when    'he  'old  gr 

has  contributed  something  to  the  endowment  fund-,  arid  ol 
he  has  made  nn    real  sacrifices  for  the  Baku    of  . 
When  the  tinal  count  is  taken  these  offerings,  which  ha-.,   b 
pouring  in   to  almost   every  college  in   thi    oountrj     vviii  un- 
doubtedly  make  an  enormous  total." 

Speaking  in   its  editorial   capacity,   V 
echoes  the  feeling  exprest   bj    The  1 

between  collegi    and  alumni  will  have  one  mOl  d: 

T!i<-i     h  (tures    will    s,  r\ ,     i(,    |o  ■ 

touch   with   the   progress  of   Prii 

bring    them    into    closer    acquaintance     with    m< 

faculty,,  and  will  enable  tin  m  to  supplement  theii 

with   tin    re-ults  ,.|    research   in   the   libn 

heie  in  Princeton,  particularly  on  problems  of  pi 

This  plan  of  inaugurating  ami   mail 

tellectual  relationship  between  Pi 

are  sure.  I-  j    w.  lcom<  d  bj    our  al 

i-  bearing  the  expense  ol  the  pnt 

1  .    without    char. 

thing  of  a  reversal  of  the  us  er  in  tl  • 

university   to  its  graduates;    :i-  President  Hibbet 

effon     in  <lo  something  for  them 

to  l>e  asking  them  continually  to  d<  on,' 


AMERICA'S  FATAL  NEGLECT  OF  ITS  MOTHERS  AND  BABIES 


A  QUARTER  OF  \  MILLION  AMERICAN  BABIES 
died  last  year  of  preventable  diseases — most  of  them 
before  they  were  a  year  old;  and  in  the  same  year 
twenty-three  thousand  women  sacrificed  their  lives  because 
skilled  rare  ami  medical  advice  were  not  available  when  they 
to  become  mothers.  What  makes  this  record  even  more 
shocking  is  the  fad  thai  among  fifteen  important,  foreign  coun- 
tries fourteen  show  a  more  favorable  maternal  death-rate  than 
our  own  enlightened  and  highly  civilized  United  States,  and 
seven  a  more  favorable  infant-mortality  rate.  These  alarming 
statistics  are  official  ami  are  given  out  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
at  Washington,  which  has  been  investigating  health  conditions 
in  a  number  of  our  States  through  a  careful  house-to-house 
-  of  mothers.  Such  tacts  a-  these  have  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  maternity  bill  in  Congress  by  Senator  Sheppard 
and  Congressman  Towner  for  "the  public  protection  of  maternity 
and  infancy,"  whereby  the  great  majority  of  "needless  deaths  of  a 
mother  every  thirty  minutes  ami  Ave  hundred  babies  a  day" 
wall  by  proper  care  be  prevented.  This  legislation  is  warmly 
supported  by  writers  in  the  magazines  and  the  daily  press.  In 
particular,  Good  Housekeeping  has  been  urging  the  "millions 
of  new  women  voters"  to  use  their  influence  at  once  toward  the 
passage  of  the  bill  and  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
mothers  and  babies.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  stated  as  follows 
by  a  writer  in  this  magazine: 

"It  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Board  of  Mat  emit > 
and  Infancy,  and  lor  State  hoards  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
board  in  the  execution  of  the  act.  Its  hem  tits  are  open  to  all 
women  in  the  nation,  depending  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
terms  of  the  act  by  the  individual  States  in  which  they  live. 
It  makes  provision  for  popular  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of 
infancy  and  maternity  and  related  subjects,  'particularly  for 
those  to  whom  such  facilities  are  not  accessible.'  This  instruc- 
tion is  to  he  carried  out  through  public-health  nurses,  consulta- 
tion centers,  and  other  suitable  methods,  and  through  qualified 
lecturers  in  extension  courses  provided  by  the  State  universi- 
ties, land-grant  colleges,  and  other  public  educational  institu- 
tions. Provision  is  also  made  for  'medical  and  nursing  can-  for 
mothers  and  infants  at  home  or  at  a  hospital  when  necessary, 
especially  in  remote  areas. ' 

'The  bill  provides  for  governmental  appropriations  of  money 
to  be  apportioned  on  tin    basis  of  population  among  all  States 

agreeing  to  appropriate  an  amount  equal  to  thai  received  from 
the  Government.  The  essential  of  a  lowered  infant  mor- 
tality-rate is,  befon  everi  other  consideration,  governmental 
provision  for  medical  and  cursing  care,  to  lie  available  for  all 

mothers   and    all    babies,    and    to    include   also   education    in    the 

hygiene  of   maternity   and   infancy  available   to  all   girls  and 

v  omen." 

"Half  of  the  babies,"  says  Rose  Wilder  bane  in  one  of  the 
series  of  articles  Good  Housekeeping  is  printing  on  this  subject, 
"die  in  tin    lir-t  sj\  weeks  after  birth,  chiefly  from  causi  9  relating 

directly  to  improper  can'  of  the  mother"  before  the  event. 
"They  die  from  two  causes  poverty  and  ignorance.  The 
United  states  lets  one  babj  in  evers  ten  die,  when  monej  and 
care  would  sa \ e  them.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  found  that 
as  the  income  of  the  father  doubled,   the  mortality-rate  was 

more  than  cut   in  half."'      This  writer  then  disclosi  -  the  fact   that 

"only  twenty-three  states  enforce  adequate  laws  for  the  regis- 
tration of  births,"  so  that  statistics,  at  best,  Can  be  OIUJ 
approximate. 

The  charge  that  povt  rty  is  partly  to  blame  for  the  high  infant 
mortality  is  borne  <»ut  by  statistic  collected  by  the  Children's 


Bureau.     According  to  Anne   .Martin,   who  writes  in  the  same 
magazine : 

"Investigations  have  disclosed  that  as  a  natural  result  of  low 
wages  paid  to  the  father,  the  mother  has  to  go  out  to  work  to 
increase  the  family  income.  It  was  found  that  wage-earning 
mothers  and  low-wage  fathers  are  in  practically  the  same  groups, 
and  that  as  the  father's  wages  increase  the  number  of  wage- 
earning  mothers  decreases. 

"Investigations  made  in  this  and  other  countries  show  clearly 
that  the  expectant  mother's  exhausting  toil  and  poor  living 
conditions  coincide  with  the  child's  inability  to  survive  the 
first  weeks  of  life.  Most  expectant  mothers  in  low-income 
groups  find  themselves  forced  to  work  until  the  last  possible 
moment,  lifting  heavy  weights,  toiling  at  machines,  or  doing 
all  their  housework  and  chores. 

"In  rural  areas  they  have  been  found  doing  washing  and 
carrying  wood  and  water  long  distances,  because  of  the  entire 
lack  of  household  help  or  the  means  to  employ  it. 

"These  mothers  are  on  their  feet  again  often  in  a  very  few 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  baby,  performing  the  same  hard  tasks. 
and  consequently  are  frequently  unable  to  nurse  their  children. 
It  is  surprizing  to  many  of  us  to  learn  that  as  many  babies  die 
in  the  country  during  the  first  weeks  of  life  as  in  cities.  These 
early  deaths  are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  prenatal  toil  and  lack 
of  care  of  the  mother  both  before  and  after  the  baby's  birth. 

"To  relieve  this  condition  in  both  city  and  country  districts, 
government  aid  to  maternity,  with  its  resulting  aid  to  infancy  . 
is  imperative.  One  of  the  greatest  services  rendered  by  govern- 
ment aid  provided  by  England  and  other  countries  is  found  to  he 
relief  of  the  mother  from  anxiety  over  increased  expenses  a'  the 
time  of  childbirth.  Government  aid  enables  her  to  stop  work 
and  to  secure  the  rest  and  care  needful  for  the  safety  of  both 
herself  and  her  child. 

"The  list  of  countries  providing  some  form  of  government  aid 
to  mothers  now  includes  France,  Germany,  Austria.  ('/.echo- 
Slovakia,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  Norway.  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland  —in  fact,  all  of  the  large  and  most  of  the  small  coun- 
tries of  the  so-called  'civilized'  world,  except  the  United  States." 

.This  writer  goes  on  to  ask  the  practical  question! 

"Can  our  nation  afford  such  waste  of  human  resources  in- 
volved not  only  in  the  large  number  of  deaths,  but  in  the  im- 
paired health  and  lowered  vitality  of  many  mothers  and  babies 
that  live?  Governmental  ignorance,  apathy,  and  neglect  are 
directly  responsible.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  immediate 
institution  of  higher  standards  of  care  during  this  period.  Our 
Government  spent  last  year  more  than  (47,000,000  through 
its  Department  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  avoidable  losses  of 
crops,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  to  produce  healthy  plants  and 
animals;  it  is  its  equally  imperative  duty  to  make  adequate 
provision  to  prevent  avoidable  losses  of  human  life  and  to 
produce  healthy  human  beings." 

Proof  of  the  need  for  maternal  and  infant  welfare  legislation 
is  found  in  another  article  in  Good  Housekeeping,  by  Vnne 
shannon  Monroe,  who  tells  as  thai  private  agencies  in  New 
York  are  doing  in  a  small  way  exactly  what  would  be  done  all 
over  the  country  should  the  Sheppard-Towner  Bill  become  law. 
The  Maternity  Center  in  Ww  York  through  its  physicians 
and  professional  nurses  advises,  examines,  and  attends  the 
prospective  mother  weeks  before  it-  actual  services  are  needed, 
and.  if  necessary,  scuds  her  to  a  hospital.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  organization  a  consultation  was  held  by  prominent 
physicians,  who  realized  that  the  maternity  problem  was  growing 
acute,  and  maternity  center  /.ones  were  established.  The  City 
Club  established  and  financed  one  center,  and  others  were  soon 
financed  by  popular  subscriptions  amounting  to  (10,000  for  each 
/.one.  The  direct  result  has  been  that  the  death-rate  of  mothers 
has  been  reduced  from  one  in  thirtv-six  to  one  in  ninefv-nine. 
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THEY   MADE  THE    \i:u    TRANSLATION   01    THE    BIBLE    TOR  THE  <  HINE8E 

TtiiH  committee,  with  changing  pers el,  worked  for  twenty-five  yean  on  tb<  gigantic  task  of  making  tbi    B  raflaMe  for  tl  r  tin 

population  of  China.      Or.  Chauncey  Goodrich    with  thi   white  beard)   maooeofthi  original  001 Ill 


A" 


THE   NEW   CHINESE    HI  RLE 

MILESTONE    in    ""'    progress    of   Christianity"   is 
what     Dr.   W.    I.    Haven,    of    1 1 1 « -    American    Bible 

Society,  call>  the  completion  of   the  revised  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in .the  Cbinesi  Mandarin  dialect.     F»  w  people, 

says  Dr.  Ha  yen,  as  -quoted  in  '/'/.<  Christian  Herald,  "can  realize 
the  huge  task  that  lias 
been  accomplished  ■ — 
and  few  people  can 
realize  what  the  accom- 
plishing of  that  task  w  ill 
mean  to  the  civilized 
world."  As  several  <>r 
the  church  papers  note, 
the  revision  committee 
have  been  at  work  For 
twenty-live  years,  and 
there  has  now  been  pub- 
lished t  trough  t  he 
American  Bible  Society 
and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  societies 
a,  definitive  and  scholar- 
ly translation  in  the  dia- 
lect used  by  most  edu- 
cated Chinese.  These 
translators,  as  Margaret 
E.  Sangster  notes  in  The 
Christian  Herald,  had 
advantages  and  facili- 
ties lacking-  to  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, who  made  an  earlier  translation  into  Mandarin  under  gl 
handicaps.    As  this  writer  tells  the  storj  of  the  n.  w  translation: 

"It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Missionaries, 
held  in  Shanghai  in  the  May  of  1890,  thai  a  first  organi  ed 
attempt  was  made  to  translate  again  the  Bible  into  Chin< 
Since  Morrison's  adventure  the  translation  in  Mandarin  col- 
loquial had  been  circulated  widely,  bill  no  other  missionarj  bad 
had  either  the  time  or  the  patience  or  the  skill  to  improve  upon 
that  translation.  And  so  it  seems  strange  that  there  were  mam 
objections  (which  there  were)  to  the  appointing  of  a  oomraitte* 
Of  twelve  men  who  were  given  authority    to  push  tin    matter 


Copj  I 

CHINAS    "KING    J  \MI-    V  I  RSION 


Ph.  opeu  pages  "t  th<   m  «  revised  Mandarin  Bible       h  i-  being  printed  In  < 


"Despite  the  great   difficulties  'I  elv<    men   wen 

forced  to  work  uiid<  r  tln>   outtined,  a(   the  conference,  a   ri 
definite  plan  which     tho  expanded  in  some  details  thee 

carefully  followed.     It  provided  thai  a  number  of  EngUsI  - 
ing  scholars  and  an  equal  number  of  CI  >uld 

work  together  on  thi  1 ksof  the  Bible,  translating,  r<  train 

and  rounding  every  verse  into  its  tm>-i  correct  f< «r:: .      It  pro- 
vided thai  the  one  translation  <>f  'h<    Bibb    should  1"    • 

t hre«   \«  rsio 

"The  work,   from   it- 

beginning  ui 

occupied         1  wi  III  V  - 

yean    of    arduo 
imceasing  work.    1 1 

tiL'iin  d   out    i  ba1 
raj  hour-  w  .  r-   s| 
u Jm hi  each    \ .  r- 
then 

thousand   \-  rses   in  the 
Biblel 

■•<  >f  . 
nal  commit  I 

bers 
of  ii 
them    died.      And    the 

original    translators 

changed,  to< 

all      1  ha- 
ll numb*  r  ol     • 

ia-k.     And  the 

finished 

the     pn 

vised  M  ; 

•  •  ■     1 

•  \\.  will  go  forth  to  inor.    people  than  an 

that  has  been  made.     1 1  i-  also  d<  > 

>>t    all    Chinese    translation-,   of    which    thi 

complete  or  partial,  in  so m<  thirtj  of  thi 

Tin   revised  Mandarin  Bibh   1-  said  t< 

to  these  other  Chi  inslatioi 

\ .  i  -ion  sustains  toil 

made  hefon   1611.     And  just  as  thi   K  an 

important    part    in   developing   th<    Kngli* 

thought  thai  thi-  chiiii-    Bibli   will  help  greatly  !<•  uai 
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standardize  Chinese  speech.  Dr.  Goodrich,  of  the  translation 
committee,  says  he  has  learned  thai  "Mandarin  colloquial  Is 
worthy  to  stand  alongside  the  greal  Languages  of  the  world." 


PRISON   CRUELTY   AND  THE   CHURCH 


s 


1TONK  WALLS  Do  A  PRISON  MAKE,"  exclaims 
an  ex-convict  who  has  curst  his  keeper  For  chasing 
away  birds  that  came  to  sing  on  his  window-sill.  And 
I  In-  editor  of  Th>  <  !  urchman  i  Episcopal  i,  agr<  i  Lng,  declares  "  i  he 
history  of  prisons  is  a  gruesome,  bestial,  and  cruel  bale,  that 
belongs  on  the  dai  ker  side  of  human  afl'airs."  1  [e  is  drawn  to  the 
Bubject  by  the  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  entitled  "Prison 
Cruelty,"  by  Frank  Tannenbaum,  who,  arguing  from  his  own 
experience,  maintains  that  inhumanity  will  always  mark  prison 
administration  so  long  as  the  policy  of  isolation,  as  against  so- 
cialization, is  continued.  The  editor  of  the  Episcopalian  weekly 
criticizes  the  Church  for  its  lack  of  a  definite  program  in  be- 
half of  those  immured,  and  commends  for  public  approval  the 
remedy  suggested  by  Tannenbaum  and  Thomas  Mott  Osborne — 
the  substitution  of  socialization  for  soul-killing  isolation.  "Gen- 
erally speaking,  the, Christian  Church  has  not  interested  itself 
greatly  in  what  has  gone  on  within  prison  walls."  On  the 
contrary,  "we  have  deemed  that  to  be  a  field  for  specialists; 
prison  wardens  and  politicians  have  by  general  consent  been 
considered  to  be  the  specialists  to  be  entrusted  with  these 
matters."  To  give  point  to  his  view,  the  writer  quotes  this 
from  Mr.  Tannenbaum's  article: 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind  to  the  'Chippie  Chaser.'  He 
had  been  a  keeper  for  twenty  years;  practically  his  whole  life 
had  been  passed  in  looking  after  men  in  their  weakest  and  in 
their  most  brutal  moments.  He  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  in 
charge  of  the  confinement  of  the  men  in  the  cooler,  or  in  tin* 
dark  cell,  before  the  ci. dler  took  its  place,  and  his  contact  with 
t  iie  men  was  in  t  heir  most  helpless  and  least  interesting  moments. 
Confined  in  his  little  room  of  twenty-eight  cells,  locked  away 
from  the  resl  of  the  prison,  his  was  a  very  dull  and  monotonous 
life.  I  was  there  fourteen  days  as  a  prisoner,  but  he  had  been 
there  for  many  years  as  a  keeper,  and  it  is  not  the  place  where  a 
man  can  keep  his  senses  in  a  normal  state  over  a  long  period 
of  lime. 

"We  called  him  the  'Chippie  Chaser'  because  he  used  to  chase 

the  little  birds  off  the  window  that  would  occasionally  come 
there  with  early  morning  and  chirp  a  morning  son^.      To  a  man 

in  the  cooler,  hungry  and  unwashed,  with  a  broken  body  and  a 
sick,  melancholy  soul,  a,  cheering  note  from  a  little  bird  was  a. 

verj  pleasant  sound.  I !  used  to  freshen  and  lie  lit  en  our  burden. 
lb-  knew  it.      That  is  why  he  chased  the  birds  away." 

On  which  the  editor  of  The  Churchman  comments  as  follow-: 

"The  poor,  the  ignorant,  aid  the  helpless  have,  through  the 
.  entertained  fear  ami  haired  of  jails  and  jailers;  for  jails 
and  jailers  have  in  the  long  history  of  governmenl  been  used  al 
times  as  the  instruments  of  tyranny.  To  lovers  of  liberty  every- 
where prisons  have  symbolized  more  than  public  safety.  Thej 
have  suggested  oppression.  The  opening  of  prison  doors  has 
been  hailed  as  a  sign  of  the  millennium  in  human  affairs.    Jesus 

tool,  up  i  lii  -,    ymbol  resident   in  I  he  soul  of  plain  people  w  hen  he 

preached  the  opening  of  prison  doors. 

"What  have  the  Church  and  churchmen  done  about  prison 
administration?     Ml  too  little,  it  musl  he  confessed.     The  cure  of 

souls  has  generallj  Stopl  short  of  looking  after  those  that  are  iii 
prison,  except,  as  t  he  chaplain  makes  his  occasional  visit  to  some 
one  in   jail   or  stands  beside   tic  convict  as   the   noose   is   placed 

about  hi  n  ■  I  \-  w<  have  aid  before  in  these  columns,  the 
problem  is  too  peoialized  to  he  handled  by  indh  idual  clergj  men. 
It  should  be  handled  by  dioceses  ami  by  federated  church 
agencies;  bul  it  should  not  be  neglected.     W  h.\  should  r<  porters 

for    daily    newspapers    !„■   doing   for    prisons    what    the   churches 

haven't  even  attempted  t"  d"  expose  cruelts  and  inefficient 
administration'.'  We  maintain  that  what  is  being  revealed  by 
ex-prisoners  from  lime  to  time  ot  prison  orueltj  ought  to  have 
been  known  to  the  churches.  In  the  contributors', column  of 
the  same  Atlantic  in  which  Mr.  Tannenbaum's  article  is  pub- 
lished i  he  editor  «  rites: 

"'  In  the  Rhode  Island  state  Prison  during  the  year  I'.Hs   pi. 


a  prisoner  by  the  name  of  William  F.  Herman  was  strung  up  by 
the  wrists  for  periods  of  two,  four,  five,  and  six  days,  hanging 
from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  on  days  when  moving  pictures  were 
shown  in  the  prison,  until  11  p.m.  This  punishment  was  in- 
flicted for  talking  in  the  shop.  During  those  hours  he  was 
not  given  toilet  privileges  and  couldn't  wash  at  any  time  during 
the  days  of  punishment.  Altogether  he  was  strung  up  for 
twent  j  -one  days  in  one  \  ear  -  I  ime.' 

"Perhaps  the  Christian  churches  of  Rhode  Island  exposed 
scandal.  Perhaps  the  churches  knew  nothing  about  it. 
We  maintain  that  they  ought  to  have  known  about  it.  The 
( 'hrislian  Church  should  see  to  it  that  the  sparrows  of  hope  and 
cheer  that  perch  on  the  window-sills  of  prisons  should  not  be 
driven  away  by  a  system  of  administration  that  is  antagonistic 
in  e\  ery  way  to  Christ's  definition  of  human  relations." 


JEWISH-CHRISTIAN   ACCORD 

JEWISH  RESENTMENT  of  Christian  propaganda  which 
identified  Americanization  with  Christianization  has  been 
allayed  by  the  promise  of  the  Federal  Council  of  tho 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  that  in  the  future  such  form  of 
Christian  propagation  will  not  be  countenanced.  The  Jewish 
leaders  asked  that  proselyting  among  their  people  be  altogether 
discontinued,  but  this  the  ( 'hrislian  leaders  could  not  grant,  -inco 
it  was  declared  to  be  the  essence  of  the  ('hrislian  religion  to 
propagate  itself.  However,  they  indorsed  tin-  resolution  that 
there  should  be  no  tendency  henceforth  to  cloak  religious  efforts 
under  the  <j;uise  of  patriotism,  and  this  decision  seems  to  have 
afforded  eminent  satisfaction  to  the  Jews.  The  differences 
between  the  two  creed-  were  composed  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York,  in  which  the  Jews  were  represented  by  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis,  the  largest  rabbinical  body  in  the 
world,  and  the  Christians  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Home  Missions  Council  of  Chun  lies.  The  gathering 
was  attended  by  such  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  harmony 
that  the  leaders  expresl  a  desire  for  "further  conferences  and 
continued  fellowship,"  and  found  in  it  a  text  for  their  respective 
papers.  However,  "this  conference  does  not  indicate  any 
lavender  liberalism  which  would  surrender  precious  coin  ictions," 
says  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples  "All  the  men  about 
the  council-table  had  strong  convictions.  The  important  thing 
was  the  courtesy  and  good  will."  similar  gratification  over  the 
mutual  accord  evidenced  al  the  conference  is  uttered  by  The 
.1 1  wish  Chronicle  (Detroit),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Especially  clear  cut  is  the  expression  of  the  delegates  upon 
Hie  subject  of  identifying  Christian  proselytism  with  any  form  of 
Americanization.  Once  and  for  all,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  of  the  churches  to  print  what  appeared  in  our  local  news- 
papers only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  'Christianization  and  Ameri- 
canization are  one  and  the  same  thing.'  It  is  in  no  small  part 
due  to  the  spread  of  this  doctrine  that    the  wicked  untruth  has 

been  preached  from  many  pulpits  that  Bolshevism  has  in  great- 
est part  been  created  and  sponsored  by  Jews.  The  logic  is 
entirely  normal.  If  Jews  can  not  he  good  Americans,  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  they  should  be  Bolsheviki.  The  resolutions  as 
adopted  at  New  York  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  such  an 
inference.  We  print  herewith  the  resolutions  as  adopted,  for 
we  believe  that  this  statement-  of  principles  is  destined  to  become 

an  historic  document : 

■"  i,'<  solved:  1.  That  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  for  the  free 
exchange  of  thoughl  and  conviction  between  representatives  of  the 

Federal  Council  of  the  (  'hurdles  of  Christ   in  America,  the  Home 

Missions  ( 'ouncii.'and  the  Central/  lonferenoeof  American  Rabbis. 

"'2.  That  we  disclaim,  and  deplore,  the  use  of  the  term 
"  Americanization"  in  any  case  where  it  is  made  to  mean  or  to 
imply  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  words  "American- 
ization" and  "Christianization,"  or  carries  the  implication  that 
Jews,  or  people  of  other  religious  and  other  races,  are  not  good 
Americans.  No  Church  should  use  the  term  "Americanization" 
as  a  cloak  for  proselyting  to  its  distinctive  religious  \  iews. 

"  ■;{.  That  we  desire  to  cooperate  with  each  other  as  brethren, 
in  all  efforts  for  Americanization  and  for  promoting  righteousness 

in  t  he  American  people. 

"'  I.  That  we  express  the  desire  for  further  conferences  and 
continued  fellow  ship.' " 
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CW   proven  skill  and    high  rcput«- 
I  d  like  to  work  for  you 

soupsupreme  is  myiongauit 
And  bound  to  «uit  you  too." 


"Give  me  the  job" 


There  is  no  better  body  builder 
than  good  vegetable  soup.  But 
making  it  at  home  means  not  only 
retail  cost  of  materials  but  labor  and 
cost  of  preparing  and  cooking  them. 

Even  then  you  are  unusually 
fortunate  if  the  result  is  anywhere 
near  so  good  as  Campbell's  Vegetable 
Soup. 

The  choice  nourishing  vegetables 
we  use,  the  fresh  herbs,  wholesome 
cereals  and  hearty  beef  stock  are 
cooked  and  blended  in  the  way  to 
bring  out  their  utmost  tenderness, 
flavor  and  nutriment. 

No  trouble  for  you.  No  cooking 
cost.  No  waste.  But  a  delicious 
strength-giving  soup,  and  economical 
too. 

Why  not  enjoy  it  today? 


1  VEGETABLE 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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WHAT  has  passed  into  historj  since 
i  in  war  ended  does  not  help  to  clothe 
the  fighting  four  years  with  any  added 
romance.  Siegfried  Sassoon  did  not  see 
war  roinanticallj  while  he  was  taking  a 
pari  in  it.  Now  his  bitterness  expresses 
somi  of  the  disillusion  that  we  catch  here 
and  then  from  ex-soldiers.  This  poem 
appears  in  a  recenl  volume  called  "Picture 
show  •'  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.): 

MI.\lu|{|\L  TABLET 

<  ,r,    ,1    \\.,r 
liv    sii  ..i  RIED    s  ^SSOI  »N 

Squire  nagged  and  bullied  till  I  wenl  to  fight 
1 1  ader  Lord  Derbj  s  Scheme).     1  died  in  lull 
(They  'ailed  ii   Passchendaele) .     My   wound  was 

slight , 
\nd  I  was  hobbling  back;  and  then  a  shell 
Burst  slick  upon  the  duck-boards:  so  I  fell 
Into  tin    bottomless  mud.  and  lost  the  light. 

\t  s.r D-time,  while  Squire  is  in  his  pew 

He  gives  my   gilded  name  a  thoughtful  stare; 
For,  tho  low   down  upon  the  list.  I'm  then-; 
"In  proud  and  glorious  memory"  .  .  .  that's  mj 

due. 

Two  bleeding  years  I  fought  in  Prance,  for  Squire: 

I  suffered  anguish  thai  he's  never  guessed. 

•  inn      I     came    home    on    leave:     and    then     went 

west  .   .   . 
What  greater  glory  could  a  man  desire? 


The  woman's  part  in  the  war  has  found 
few  to  celebrate  it.  But  Maurice  Hewletl 
rnakes  amends  for  litis  oversight,  in  part 
at  least,  in  litis  simple  history.  II  appears 
in  the  Loudon  Mercury,  a  review  which 
issued  its  firsl  number  lasl   November: 

I  I  Ml     INGL1S 

Hv       M    VI     hl>    I        111    VV   MM 

\\  ho  is  ii    lies  here 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  the  water, 
Whom  all  Scotland  mourns 
\    .1  mot  her  for  her  daughter? 

I  was  Elsie  Intdis 
When  I  trod  the  ground , 
Nov   i  .mi  Ij  Ing  here 

In  a   lore-'  sleep  and  sound  " 

w  hit  did  you  do.  Elsie  ini-dis. 
To  piov e  \ our  heart 's  won  b? 
i  Labored  all  mj  life  It 

To  Sen  e  women  on  earth.'' 
\nd   what    was  it    v  on  did 

Earned  j <>u  t his  requit 

\\  hen  men  went  out  to  flghl . 
I   went  out   with  tl 

W  bat   could  a   woman  do 
uli  unholy    rev  el  ' 
Men  fOUghl    w  it  h  each  ot  her, 
\nd   I   fought   wit  h  cv  il." 

W  hen  men  fought    w  ii  h  men 
\\  hat   foe  coul, I  you  hold  ' 

i  in-  toe  fchej  left  behind  them. 
Fever,  Famine  and  Cold. 

\\  hich  was  the  bit  o  | 

<  11  all  you  -aw  Bght? 

Mj  foe  sleW  blindly, 
But  men  in  broad  light 

Mj    toe  slew    blindly 

liildren  with  I  be  mot 
VIj   toe  slew   men. 

but    men  -lew    each   ,.• 


When  Kipling  sang  of  the  "Red  ('rods" 
ami  exultantly  chanted  thai  "we  go,  go, 
go  away  from  here;  on  the  other  side  the 
world  we're  overdue,"  he  seemed  to  voice 
something  universal.  Can  it  be  that  the 
following  poem,  appearing  in  the  London 
Nation,  could  not  be  written  before  the 
war,  unless  as  the  expression  of  some  baek- 
ward  community?  Now  1  he  writer  discov- 
er- the  highesl  virtue  in  the  contented  and 
the  circumscribed : 

PARVO  POTENS 

By   Frame  Macdonai.i> 

Hide  where  thou  an 

If  thou  be  great  of  soul. 

The  green  seas  roll 

Their    languorous    wave-    round    many    an    island 

fair; 
But  tho  such  subtle  opiate-   Natures  care 
Doth   treasure,   'tis  to  soothe  the  soul's  despair 
Hide  thou  at   home. 

Hide  where  thou  an. 
Common  is  not  unclean. 

Cloud  not   thj   days  serene 
For  gold  and  gems,  raimenl  and  wine  and  meat 
Such  as  the  eyes  of  Orient  kim-'s  do  greet. 
These  are  but  things — toys  for  Earth's  children 

meet . 
Bide  thou  at  home. 

Bide  w  here  t  hou  art. 

Nazareth  was  but  small 

And  of  ill  repute  w  [thai; 
In  tin'  parched  land  a  byword  and  a  sneer. 
Yet  now  among  Earth's  names  it  hath  no  peer 
Yea,  Earth  from  Beaven  itself  thai  name  did  hear. 

Hide   thou  at    home. 

Hide  w  here  t  hou  an . 

The  shouting  multil  tide 

Clamor  for  v  ulgar  food 

And  for  their  souls'   need  do  not   ran    at   all 

I 'ay    t  lion   the  daily    debt   of  duties  small. 

If  thou  art  needed,  Time  will  bring  thy  Call. 
Bide  thou  at  home. 


Whatever  the  virtues  of  "Parvo 
I'o  tet  is,"  the  other  call  is  insist  en  i .  granted 
yon  feel  ii  at  all.  In  the  same  day  thai 
tin  preceding  presents  itself,  comes  also 
this  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  and  we  leave 
them  Loth' to  work  their  own  magic: 

THE  ANCIENT  WEST 

Hv    RODERIt     Ql   i\\ 

\\  hat   is  ii   iu   the  Wesl 

Thai   calls  and  call-  lo  me. 

That  till-  me  w  it  h  unrest 

\nd   w  ill   uoi    lei    me  be? 

I  i  .in  not  choose  but  heed 
Thai   summons  on  1  he  vv  hid 

Is  it  more  breadth  I  need 
For  bodj  and  for  mind  ' 

I-  ii   some  lonely    track 

That  calls  me  on  and  on— 
II rubers    cold  and  black. 

I  'i  camp-fires  dead  and  gont 

ih.  haggard,  broken  men 
Who  camped  within  their  gleams, 

\iiil  dreamed  and  drowsed  and  then 
\rosc  and  passed  like  dream-  ' 

<  »r  i-  ii   bin   the  call 

(  >t   \u  are.  great  and  rude — 

i  >t  silenct  "\  n  all. 

\  .i-l    spaO      v  a-i    SOlit  ude.' 


Pis  i  iid  i  bat  in  wide'  lands, 

\\  id'   seas,  i  he  soul  is  drawn 
More  near  by   secret  hands 
To  sunset,  stars  and  dawn. 

Am  I  so  called  to  -hare 
In  moods  select.  Bublimt 

With  earth  ami  sky  and  air, 

<   wonder  grayed  by  Time. 

i-  it  th.-  calm  thai  reigns 
\ hove,  around,  beneat b 

Tin'  mystic,  miulity   plain- 
That  seem  to  dream  and  breathe 

Perchance  >ome  ancient  quest 
Race-old,  si  ill  call-  me  on 

I,ik<  i  hose  w  ho  wended  west 
Ere  yet   wa-  Bab]  Ion. 

To  seek,  and  find,  and  know 
To  dream,  ami  fail,  and  die. 

They    followed  when'  I  hi'  u'low 
Of  sunset  lit   the  sky  . 

This  truth  >:ray   year-  attest 
Tiio  star  or  empire  falls 

I'he    \\  est    i-  ever    \\  est 

\ttil  ev ermore  it  callsl 


W  ii i  tnt.it  an  innovator  in  poetic  diction 
or  jn-t  a  faithful  recorder  of  local  speech, 
we  leave  Mr.  Phillpotts  and  his  bucolic 
gem  to  those  who  know  their  Wessex  better. 
Anyway,  there  is  the  flavor  of  Herriek  and 
a  few  other  old  post-Elizabethans  about 
this  from  the  London  Athenaeum: 

THE  LOVER 

Hv    Km  \    I'mi.i.roTi- 

I   nder  the  silver  thatch,  where  dwells  my   lov» 
About   her  dormer  window,  in  the  straw, 

The  sparrow-  build  and  with  (heir  morning  talk 

Often  awaken  her. 

And  by   the  lattice  climbs  a  crimson  ro-, 
\\  ho,  if  he  could  but   see  my   dinky  dear. 

Before  her  loveliness,  so  wonderful, 

Would   pale  w  it  h  jealousy 

When  i  in'  tirst  glow  of  honeysuckle  dawn 
cuddles  her  cottage  in  tin-  dayspring  light, 

l  pass  upon  my    woodland  road  to  work 
And  w  hist  Ii1  a-  I  come; 

\nd  il  -he  hear  and  twinkle  out  of  bed 
To  wave  a  kiss,  then  all  my  toil  goes  well; 
Hut  if  she  heed  me  not  for  wearim 
How   loic  the  working  day  ' 

With  the  dry  lighl  of  the  realist  "('■.  s. 
B."  seta  out  this  implicit  village  tragedy. 
Why  does  not  some  publisher  Lid  for  the 
seed  he  sows  so  plentifully  in  The  Tribune's 
"( !onning  Tower." 

SENTENCED 
By  G     S.   B. 

1  sat   therein  that  ghastlj    w  ait  imi-room — 

Contrived,  it  seemed   to  enervate  and  appal. 

On  awkward  chair-  ranged  -tilth   round  a  wall 
Papered  with  noxious  flowers  in  nauseous  bl" 
There  we  ail  -at  in  meditative  gloom, 
Or  turned  the  pages  ot  old  magazines 

That  bad  been  old  when  I  wa-  in  my  teens 

\nd  -till  lived  on.  untouched  by   common  doom. 

\nd  then  the  office  door  -lid  -lickily   back. 
Iii   forth  a  girl  that  looked  not  left  or  right: 
From  her  all  hope  had  suddenly  been  robbed, 
For  her  i  In-  world  had  suddenly   gone  black 
She  walked  a-  one  who  walk-  in  sleep  at   night; 
I  -aw  her  shoulders  heaving  a-  she  sobbed. 
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The  Right  Dentifrice 
Pf^on't  Cause  Sore  Throat 


If  you  want  to  be  sure  that  any  per- 
sistent throat  or  nose  irritation  is  nol 
being  caused  by  your  dentifrice,  use 
one  without  drugs.  Ask  your  doctor 
about  it. 

Naturally,  the  teeth  and  gums  are  no 
less  susceptible  to  this  misapplication 
of  drugs  than  the  throat  and  nose. 
The  whole  matter  suggests  caution, 
and  more  and  more  people  every  day 
are  wary  of  the  risk  involved. 


They  prefer  instead  the  complete  den- 
tal safety  oi  Dr.  Lyon's  which  contains 
no  drugs  and  no  risk.  It  cleans  the 
teeth  thoroughly  and  so  preserves  them. 
\m\  cleaning  the  teeth  with  Dr.  Lyon's 
also  polishes  and  makes  them  white. 
That's  as  far  as  .1  dentifrice  can  go 
safely  -  or  you  can  go  safely. 

1.  W.  LYON  &  SONS,  Inc. 
.s.U)  Wrsi  27th  Street.  New  York 
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LESSONS  •  IN  -AMERICAN  -  CITIZENSHIP 

Prepared  for  Till.   LlTERAM    DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   POWER  OF  PARDON 


AMONG  THE  POWERS  of  the  PresideiH   the  power  of 
/-V     pardon  is  <>n<    <>r  which  we  hear  little  usually.    But 

<^~      -*-    there  are  limes  w  lieu  the  exercise  of  lliis  power  becomes 

the  subject  of  newspaper  comment  and  (if  everj  man's  conver- 
sation throughoul  the  country.  One  such  case  i-  mentioned 
!•  Mr.  Taft  in  his  discussion  of  the  President's  power  of  pardon 
in  "Our  Chief  Magistrate  ami  His  Powers"  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press),  and  is  quoted  bekrw  on  I  his  page.  A-  Mr. 
Tali  explains,  lliis  wide  power  enables  the  President  to  pardon 
anj  one  guilty  of  an  offense  againsl  the  United  States,  "before 
indictment,  after  indictment,  and  before  conviction,  or  after 
conviction."  lie  need  nol  name  the  persons  to  be  pardoned  if 
be  pardons  a  class  and  make-  provision  l>.\  which  the  persona 
affected  shall  establish  their  membership  in  that  class.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  pardon  i<  called  "an  amnesty."  The 
I'ri -ideiit  has  power  to  granl  reprieves,  which  means  only  a 
suspension  of  tin  execution  of  a  sentence.  In  one  case  the 
Supreme  Court  said  thai  -.<  pardon  reaches  both  the  punishment 
prescribed  for  the  offense  and  the  guiTl  of  the  offender,  and  when 
I  he  pardon  is  full  it  '"relieves  the  punishment  ami  blots  out  of 
existence  tin  guilt,  so  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  offender 
innocenl  as  if  he  had  never  committed  the  offense."  This 
is  rather  a  strong  statement  in  the  view  of  ex-President  Taft, 
who  remarks  that  "if  is  difficult  to  clothe  Omnipotence  with 
such  a  power."  Congress  may  not  restrict  the  President,  in  Iho 
exercisi  of  his  power  of  pardon,  we  are  advised  l>.\  Mr.  Taft, 
w  ho  continues : 

A  DIFFICULT  DUTY— "The  duty  invoked  in  the  pardoning 
power  is  a  most  difficult  one  to  perform,  because  it  is  so  com- 
pletely within  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  and  is  lacking 
so  in  rules  or  limitations  of  its  exercise.  The  only  rule  he  can 
follow  is  that  he  shall  not  exercise  it  againsl  the  public  interest. 
The  guill  of  the  man  with  whose  case  he  is  dealing  is  Usualh 
admitted,  and  even  if  it  is  not,  the  judgment  of  the  court  setiles 
thai  laci  in  all  Km  fi  w  ca-es.  The  question  which  tin1  Presi- 
dent has  to  decide  is  whether  under  peculiar  circumstances  of 
hardship     he    can     exercise    clemency     without     destroying     the 

useful    effect    of    punishment    in    deterring   others   from   com- 
mitting crimes.     Tin    frequent   result  of  human   punishment   is 

that    those    near   to    llu    criminal   or  dependent    upon    him   suffer 
ini. re    than   he  does,  and   their  pitiable  condition  often  furnishes 

a  plea  i'"i-  mitigation  of  the  penalty  to  the  offender.  Those 
who  plead  lor  pardon  art  generally  ontireK  blind  to  the  n 
■  >i  Bocietj  to  b'.  protected  from  criminals  and  to  have  th< 
"i  criminal  tendencies  deterred  from  yielding  to  them  by  fear 
of  punishment,  tf  the  fear  of  punishment  is  lessened  bj  Execu- 
tive clemency  to  those  convicted,  the  benefit  of  punishment 
will  be  largelj  lost,  it  js  a  case  where  organized  emotion  and 
-i  atiment  an   hi  i  I     to  mislead,  to  the  public  detriment. 

DANGER  OF  TOO  MUCH  LENIENCY—  h  seems  to  me 
that  i  In  peopli  i'i  \ew  Ynrk  ami  of  the  country  generally 
are  in  danger  of  being  led  by  an  unwise  sentiment  into  a  treat- 
ment >ii  convicted  criminals  that  will  neither  impart  to  the 
criminals  th<  proper  Lesson  from  puni  bment  nor  will  keep 
befon    those  likelj   to  become  criminal!   th<    fear  of  the  law  as 

a     deterrent.       It     is,    ,  ,|     C0Ur8e,     wise    and     humane     that     Slate 

us  and  penitentiaries  should   be  made  as   healthful  a-  pos- 

ible  for  bh<    confinement  of  thost    sentenced  '<■  Bpend  a  term 

within  their  walls,  and  ii   is  we.    ...  provide  healthful  labor  and 

primarj  and  industrial  education.     The  impulse  of  many  prison 

reformi  rs,  however,  to  treat  th<  prisoners  a-  \  iotims  and  to  make 

■■at  for  all  ih.  ir  sins  and  vicious  propensities 


and  crimes  is  a  wrong  one,  which,  if  yielded  to,  will  certainly 
lead  to  bad  results  and  ultimately  to  a  retracing  of  steps  toward 
greater  rigidity  and  severity.  The  theory  t  hat  by  treating  crim- 
inals as  if  they  had  no  criminal  tendencies  you  can  eliminate 
such  tendencies  is  one  that  may  work  in  some  cases,  but  the 
exceptions  will  be  so  many  as  to  make  the  policy  ultimate!, 
ridiculous,  and  worse  than  ridiculous,  most  harmful.  A 
man  who  violates  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  for  a 
sentence  ought  to  be  punished  for  his  violation,  and  he 
ought  to  be  punished.  He  need  ,,ot  be,  ami  ought  not  to  be, 
subjected  to  cruel  or  unwholesome  surroundings,  but  he  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  suffering  punishment  for  that  which 
he  has  done.  He  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  reform,  and, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  lie  encouraged  to  change  his  ways,  but  if 
he  is  to  be  coddled  and  to  receive  the  impression  that  he  is  a 
\  ictim  instead  of  being  a  criminal,  the  enforcement  of  our  crimi- 
nal law  will  be  a  failure. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY— "The  President 
has  to  keep  these  distinctions  in  mind  in  the  exercise  of  Execu- 
tive clemency,  and  must  stifle  his  emotions  for  pity  for  the 
family  and  dependents  of  the  criminal  in  the  consideration  of 
the  character  of  the  offense  and  the  necessity  for  having  it 
plainly  understood  thai  such  an  offender  is  not  to  escape  with 
immunity. 

"There  has  been  a  custom  in  the  Presidential  office  of  par- 
doning men  who  are  supposed  to  be  near  their  death  to  enabli 
them  to  go  homo  and  die  with  their  families.  The  difficult \  in 
such  cases  is  in  being  certain  that  death  is  near.  I  had  two 
notable  cases  in  which  I  was  assured  by  the  prison  authorities 
that  death  was  imminent,  and  that  if  they  were  to  be  released 
ai  all.  to  dit.  ihey  ought  to  be  released  at  once.  1  instituted 
as  thorough  an  investigation  as  I  could  through  the  army  and 
navy  surgeons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  and  reached 
the  conclusion  from  the  evidence  submitted  that  death  was 
certain.  I  pardoned  both  of  them.  One  man  died  and  kept 
his  contract.  The  other  recovered  at  once,  and  seems  to  be  as 
health;  ami  active  as  anj  one  I  know.  1  had  a  suspicion  of 
fraud  in  the  latier  ease  and  instituted  an  investigation  to  »  e 
whether  I  had  been  deceived  by  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  or 
the  prisoner  himself.  |  was  not  able  to  find  the  evidence  of 
such  fraud. 

"  1 1  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  if  the  man  had  been  guilty 
of  fraud  in  inducing  me  t<>  pardon  him.  I  might  have  set  aside 
the  pardon  as  void  and  directed  the  arrest  of  the  former  con- 
vict. I  do  not  think  that  in  such  a  case  a  pardon  could  be  set 
aside.  I  do  not  think  either  1  or  a  court  would  have  had  the 
authority  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  aires)  of  the  man  and  to 
restore  him  to  prison.  It  sec  ins  to  me  it  would  be  like  a  case 
of  a  man  acquitted  by  a  jurv  which  was  bribed  by  him.  lie 
might  be  thereafter  convicted  of  bribery,  but  he  could  not  be 
•  <>n\  ich  d  of  t  In  crime  of  w  hich  the  verdict  of  tin1  jury  acquitted 
him. 

"There  are  curious  notions  about  pardons  in  the  minds  of 
80m<  peoph.  When  Mr.  Knox  was  Attorney-Genera]  a  Con- 
gressman came  to  him  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  a 
man  pardoned  who  had  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  robbing 
a  post-office.  lie  said  that  the  convict  had  been  a  great  sup- 
porter of  his  and  he  would  like  to  gel  him  out.  Mr.  Knox 
asked  him  what  the  ground  for  pardon  was.  and  he  said  ho  was 
a  good  fellow  and  had  been  his  friend.  Knox  said  that  was  no 
reason.  "But,"  said  the  Congressman,  "  I  understand  that  each 
Congressman  has  a  right  to  two  pardons  during  his  term,  and  I 
want  this  t,,  ]„   one  of  mine." 
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BED-TOP 


An  Unusual  Tire 

A  TIRE  that  is  different  in 
its  distinctive  good  looks 
and  in  its  construction.  An 
extra  ply  of  fabric,  an  extra 
heavy  tread  and  generous 
oversize  make  a  tire  of  re- 
markable endurance. 

The  Fisk  Red  Top  is  appre- 
ciated both  by  the  man  look- 
ing for  exceptional  mileage 
and  by  the  one  who  likes  his 
tire  equipment  right  up-to- 
the-minute  in  appearance. 

The  Fisk  Ideal:  "To  be  the  best 
concern  in  the  world  to  work 
for,  and  the  squarest  concern  in 
existence  to  do  business  with.'* 

Next  time-BUY  FISK 
From  your  dealer 
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WORLD-WIDE  *  TRADE  -  FACTS 


SPECULATION   IN   GERMAN   SECURITIES 

By   Max   Wi.nki.i  a,   l'h.D.,  from  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street 


TBE   RECENT   ADVANCE   of   the   mark   has   greatly 
stimulated  the  demand  foi   both  German  ciirrencj   and 
internal  bonds.     The  demand  has  become  so  great  (run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a  day)  thai   most  of  the  larger 

rs  refused  in  accept  orders  for  Less  than   >0,000  mar!.-,  and 

a  very  limited  number  have  placed   the  minimum  at  100,000 

marks.     The  demand  for  German  securities  is  further  increased 

by  the  growth  of  importation  of  German  goods  which  are  con- 

rably  in  excess  oi'  what  th<  j  were  previously.     Detailed  trade 

ires  have  not  yet  become  available,  but  they  are  expected  to 

show  great  incr<  i  both  German  exports  to  1  his  country  and 

in  t  he  volume  of  goods  Germany  has  been  buying  from  America. 

Had  Germany's  buying  of  American  raw  materials  been  less 

i  ho  mark  no  doubt  would  have  risen  more  sharply 

t  ban  it  did. 

The  eagerness  on  the  part  of  Americans  either  to  speculate 
in  German  securities  or  hold  them  for  investments  is  easily 
understood.  We  must  realize  that  commercial  and  industrial 
Germany  is  in  earnest  in  its  efforts  to  regain  stability,  and  is 
"•  auinelj  desirous  of  working  to  recover  her  prewar  position. 
This  is  wonderfully  evidenced  by  the  Leipzig  Fair  which  com- 
menced last  October,  and  which  .more  than  120,000  visitors 
attended,  or  about  20  per  cent,  more  than  at  any  previous  fair. 
Aboul  11,000  of  the  fairgoers  were  foreign  buyers,  chiefly  from 
Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  North  and  South  America. 
The  mosl  important  exhibits  were  those  of  the  technical  section, 
including  many  types  of  new  machine  tools,  mechanical  and 
electrical  de\  ices,  and  novelties.  The  accuracy  of  the  work  done 
i> .  i  he  machinery  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  finish  of  the  machines 
themselves,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Other  sections  were  toys, 
porcelain  and  crockery,  aluminum-ware,  construction  materials 
for  the  building  trades,  textiles,  musical  instruments,  and  jewelry. 


DETAILS  OF  GERMAN  SECURITIES 

in  view  of  the  above-mentioned  facts  we  should  not  attempt 
bo  discourage  the  American  investor  or  speculator  in  German 

urities,  whether  they  be  in  the  form  of  government  or  muni- 
cipal bond-,  industrial  or  banking  obligations,  or  even  common 
and  preferred  of  leading  manufacturing  concerns.     What 

the  American  does  need  is  more  information,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore attempt  to  give  him  a  fairl>  detailed  account  of  various 
speculative  and  investmenl  possibilities  of  the  securities  which 
are  offered   iii   t  his  countrj  . 

The  securities  mosl    activels    traded  iii  iii  this  country    are 

doubtless  the  bonds  issued  by  the  several  German   municipal 

■  rnments.     They  are  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interesl 

by   the  entire   present    and   future   properly    and   full    tax-levying 

power  of  the  issuing  cities.     Mosl  of  them  (especially  the  1919 
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.on  il  loan;    i 

"   ;"                               10.  is       i  Outstanding  ••  Outstanding 

M84.fi4l.500         \                   e.nuai     drauiu  this     dale        S       l'.\ 

semiannual  d                                   this  ]      B     semiannual  drawings 
amounting  to        oi   i  • .   of  this  . 

GERMAN    MUN1CIPAJ  BONi 


issues)  were  issued  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  expenditures 
of   the   municipalities  as  well   as   many    new   inventions  and    to 

•  t  changed  economic  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war. 
The  bonds  are  redeemable  either  b.  annual  or  semiannual 
drawings  amounting  to  a  small  part  of  the  entire  loan,  usually 
between  J^  and  2  J^  per  cent.,  or  bj  purchase  at  par  and  accrued 
interest.  The  issues  also  provide  thai  coupons  and  interest,  if 
presented  altera  period  of  f6ur  years  and  thirty  year-  respecti . 
from  date  on  which  they  are  due  or  mature,  shall  be  invalid. 

The  table  herew  ith  presents  a  number  of  municipal  Lssui  s  which 
ar.  quoted  on  various  German  exchanges  at  juices  yielding  from 
4  to  6  per  cent.  The  assurance  of  i  heir  safety  lies  in  the  natural 
resources  as  well  as  the  industrial  and  commercial  importance 
of  the  issuing  municipalities. 


GERMAN  INDUSTRIALS 

Among  the  industrial  bonds  which  are  quoted  on  the  various 
German  exchanges  at  prices  yielding  from  4^  to  6)^  per  « 
there  are  many  which  should  prove  attractive.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  to  obtain  them,  as  they  are  very  closely  held,  chiefly 
because  of  their  excellent  rating  and  their  substantial  pi 
possibilities.  The  bonds  most  actively  traded  in  are  the  50,- 
000,000-mark  issue  of  the  Friedrich  Krupp  Corporation.  Of 
this  authorized  issue  25,000,000  marks  are  outstanding;  annual 
interest  of  4  per  cent,  is  payable  January  and  July,  and  they 
are  available  in  denominations  of  500,  1,000,  J. (too,  and  5,000 
marks.  Also  the  30,000,000-mark  4 \ ..  per  cent,  issue  of  the 
Boechst  Dye  Works  of  June  i  i.  L919,  and  the  25,000,000-mark 
issue  of  the  Phoenix  Mining  Worl 

While  these  lines  were  being  written    reports  wen    rec< 
from  Germany  in  regard  to  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Eberl 
Government.     Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  affairs  and  the  re- 
cently begun  Communist  propaganda  it  would  be  advisable  to 
consider  conditions  carefully  before  making  purchases. 


MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Another  form  of  securities  having  good  speculative  possibili- 
ties are  the  so-called  Pfandbriefe,  or  mortgage  bonds.  Trading 
in  these  has  been  very  small,  chiefly  because  they  are  little,  if 
at  all,  known  to  the  average  American  investor.  Prior  to  and 
during  the  war  they  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Gi  rman 
buyers;    only   from   time   to    time   did    foreign   inter.  ure 

them  solely  because  of  their  high  rating  and  their  substantial 
yield.  The  outstanding  feature  of  these  securities  is  their 
teetion,  as  to  principal  and  interest,  the  mortgage  bonds  con- 
stituting a  prior  lien  on  the  presenl  and  future  property  of  the 
corporation  against  which  they  have  been  issued.  The  majority 
of  these  bonds  possess  what  is  called  in  Germany  Af&ndt 
In  it,  that  is,  they  are  secured  sa\  ings-bank  invest ments.  protected 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  ca>e  of  financial  embarrassment  of 
i  he  issuing  banking  institution  or  t  he  organization  against  w  hich 
they  have  been  issued. 

The    bond-    are    issued    by    the    large    mortgage    and    banking 

corporations  in  Germany  on  such  real  estate  or  property  as  has 

!..    n  accepted  for  insurance  by  fire  assurance  companies  of  good 

llding,  and    which    has   been   in   use   for  a    period   of  at    least 

three   years.     Theater-,  breweries,  and    mining   properties   are 

excluded.      The   amount    granted    is   not    to  exceed    one-half   the 

income  of  the  property,  determined  by  the  valuation  thereof  by 

government  expert-;.  'That  valuation  is.  in  mosl  cases,  equiv- 
alent to  twentj  time  the  average  annual  income  for  a  period 
of  five  years  prior  to  application  for  loan,  less  taxes  and  t  per 
cent,  allowed  for  depreciation,  or  to  the  amount  at  which  the 
applying  corporation's  property  has  been  insured.  If  the  prop- 
erty has  been  in  use  for  three  and  no!  more  than  five  years, 
10  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  depreciation  purposes;  if  in  use  for 
less  than  three  years,  bonds  may  be  issued  onh  by  unanimous 
approval  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  banking'  institution. 
and  are  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  the  property. 

In  accordance  with  the  German  law  of  Jul     13,  1899,  which 
went  in  January  1.  1900,  only  certain  specified  banking 

corporations  and  institution-  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  mort- 
gage bonds  the  nature  of  which  is  discust  above.  Institutions 
which  have  been  engaged  in  this  line  of  business  prior  to  May  1, 
1898,  are  not  affected  by  this  law. 
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Ironing  That  Never  Tires 


To  be  able  to  sit  down  and  iron  is 
one  of  the  great  advances  in  lightening 
household  tasks  for  women  of  to-day. 
Such  comfort  is  possible  with  the 
Simplex  Ironer,  which  irons  beauti- 
fully, rapidly  and  easily.  This  is  pos- 
sible with  the  Simplex  Ironer,  because 
of  its  real  simplicity  and  unique  auto- 
matic feed-board  control.  Just  a  touch 
of  the  hands  and  it  irons  for  you  ! 


Every  piece  that  comes  through  the 

Simplex  shows  a  beautiful  gloss,  per- 
fect edges,  smoothesi  surface.  It  does 
the  work  of  the  whole  family,  even 
gentlemen's  soft  shins  and  collars. 
And  at  a  cost  of  only  4  cents  for  fuel! 
The  Simplex  Ironer  is  operated  In  electricit} 
anil    heated   by  g  soline    or    electri 

(  )m  r  200,000  now  in  um.  The  Simplex  Ironei 
is  tin  accepted  standard  in  all  important 
domestic  sci<  no   s<  h.  ><>K 


Sold  on  easy  paymn  <:d  ior  illu 

American  Ironing  Machine  Co.,  506-168  V  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Eastern  Sales  I Iffict: 
70  \V.  45th  Street,  New  York  City  4.^1  Su 

Factorj  al  Algi  nquin,  111. 

We  also  make  Ironing  machines  and  Laundrj  equipment  1 


IMPLEX  JlONER 


//  is  <;  mark  of  intelligent 


■ 
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MILK  and  WHEAT- 

[Mans  two  greatest  foods — now  made  into  one 


A  real  achievement  in  nutrition,  say  dietitians 
A  wonderful  new  food  delight,  say  famous  cooks 


O 


IT    of   the    mills    of    the    Quaker   Oats 
Company  has  come  a  new  food  value 

Ol<l-timi  favorites,  macaroni  and  spaghetti, 
but    made   in   a   wholly   new    waj  . 

Diet  it  ians,  who  judge  food  foi  it  s  nutrition, 
assure  us  that  we  have  achieved  a  food  excep- 

ill .   i  ul)  in  \  ual  nourishmi  ni . 

I  amous  cooks,  whose  tnsi  interest  in  food 
is  flavor,  acclaim  ii  an  achievement  in  tasti- 
ni  ss,  .i  new  food  delight 

From  nature's  richest   larder 

\\  Ik  n  w<  set  out  in  make  macaroni  and  spa- 
ghetti there  was  no  existing  formula  thai 
satisfied  us. 

\\      sought   to  make   these   products  ideal 
is     completi     and    perfect    nutritive    ra- 
tions.     \nd    we    sought     to    enhance    their 
flavor,  il   wi    could. 

W  <  began  with  wheat,  choosing  from 
nature's  larder  hei  richest  grades  and 
experimenting  with  man)  blendings  ol  them 

\\ «   found  ont    kind,  great  golden-kerneled 

ins,  rich  in  gluten,  which  -aw  superlative 

results:    and    ilns    we    adopted    exclusively, 

though  M  cost  us  more   than  ordinary   blends. 

But  w<  didi   t  stop  with  this  superior  wheat, 
abundant    though    it    was    in    body-building 
nourishment       \\  e    went    again    to    nati 
lardei      this  time  to  hei  fertiU   dain   Ian, Is 


and  chose  that  other  great  body-building 
loud   ot   man,  sweet   and   wholesome    n 

What  dietitians  told  us 

1  .'i  in  milk,  dietitians  told  us.  there  is  one 
\ital  food  substance  that  wheat  lails  to 
supply. 

\  substance,  known  as  vitamines,  which  is 
absolutely   essential    m   human    growth    and 
health      Our   daily   food    problem   is   to 
as  much  of  n  as  we  can. 

Combine  milk  and  wheat,  ilus,  scientists 
said,  and  you  will  have  a  perfect  food  valut 

man's    two     greatest     foods     made     nun    ,>n< 
Milk   ami    wheat      the    fat   0*  t  hi    land' 

In   hit  ad   ami   milk.  0U1    childhood's  wholl 
some     supper.     In    bread    and    cheese,    the 
cotter's  daily  standby.     In  bread  and  butter, 
t In  staff  of  life. 

A  new  food  delight — a  new  food  value 

W  i  then  set  to  work  to  rind  a  wax  to  com- 
bine milk  with  win  at.  in  spaghetti  and 
macaroni,  so  that  it  would  keep  indefinitely. 

Finally  we  found  that  wa\  —after  mans 
experiments  \nd  we  found,  when  w<  wen 
through,  that  wi   had  a  bettet  macaroni  and 

In  tti    than   even    W<    had    hoped    t 

I  In  sticks  win  a  beautiful  amber,  almost 
translucent,  and  so  hard  and  brittle  they 
broke  off  sharp  and    clean,    like    crisp,    fresh 


celery  dors  As  lichr,  tvhrn  cooked,  as 
puffs  link  popovers  as  tendet  as  fresh 
asparagus  tips     as  rich  as  creamed  potatoes 

And  a  new  food  value  -as  rich,  as  nourish- 
ing, as  home  madi  bread  and  countn  buti 

Now   it  is  ready  for  you 

V  a  maj  have  Quaker  Brand  Milk  Macaroni 
..i    Milk  Spaghetti  tonight  foi  sup 

\-  new  cooking  skill  oi  experimenting  is 
in  i  ded   to  i  njoj    it  ok   and  s<  i\i    in 

\  out  re  gulat  si)  le. 

\\  i    wain    you   tO  sei    in   this   wa\    how    miuli 

bettei  ihisi  products  are  than  those  you 
have   been   used   to. 

You  pay   no  more 

\\  i  pack  moil  macaroni  and  spaghetti  than 
usual  in  each  box  B)  thus  sasni^  in  pack- 
ing, and  othet  costs,  hi  are  able  to  give  you 
this  better,  more  cosrl)  product  at  about  the 
same  price   pii  ounce  as  ordinar)  macaronis. 

1  he  i  ;c  box  contains  enough  for  two  full 
family  meals  I  Ik  :;\  box  is  an  even  better 
value,     i  I  In  si      prices     do     not     apply     in 

i  'an  ad  a,  the  fat  west  and  south. 

\sk\oui  gn  for  it  today.  If  he  should 
happen  not  to  have  it.  write  us.  giving  his 
name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
I  In  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1105  Railway 
1  tcchange    Building,  Chicago,   I .  S.  A. 


THE   COOLIDGE    GRADE    OF   PRESIDE N  II  \L   TIM  HER 


THE  VERY  NAME  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
"Calvin  Coolidge,"  as  one  of  hia  friendliest  critioa  las 
discovered,  carries  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  manner 
of  man  behind  the  name.  He  has  much  of  the  determined, 
uncompromising  loyalty  to  principle  thai  characterized  Calvin 
and  the  Calvinists,  and  no  one 
who  has  seen  him  in  action, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  rather 
hot  action  that  developed  out 
of  the  Boston  police  strike,  can 
doubt  that  he  deserves  the 
"cool"  in  the  first  part  of  his 
last  name.  There  is  a  depend- 
able, solidly  trustworthy  qual- 
ity in  the  character  of  the 
Governor  that  especially 
evokes  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
friends.  The  Springfield  Re- 
publican is  responsible  for  this 
bit  of  appreciation: 

Governor  Coolidge  does  not 
scold.  He  does  not  flatter. 
He  does  not  use  an  extravagant 
word.  He  never  shows  dis- 
couragement. He  never  loses 
faith.  Listeners  feel  the 
strength  of  his  grasp  of  unseen 
realities,  of  his  trust  in  the 
supreme  power  of  the  right,  of 
his  assurance  in  ultimate 
victory.  They  recognize  that 
here  is  a  man  to  be  trusted; 
that  he  is  worthy  of  responsi- 
bility; that  he  has  strength  to 
bear  public  burdens;  that  he 
will  be  true  to  the  public  wel- 
fare; that  he  will  not  neglect 
his  public  duties,  and  that  he 
will  focus  all  his  powers  for  (he 
effective  discharge  of  his  public 
trust. 


( i  pjrlghlcd 


A    <.<>\  ERNOB    w  H<>    GOVERNS 


Referring   to   the  fact   that 
Amoricans  like  novelties,  Bruce 

Barton  suggests  in  The  Woman's  Home  Companion  thai  in 
Governor  Coolidge  they  have  been  Furnished  another  new  thing 
under  the  sun — "a  politician  who  apparently  conforms  to  none 
of  the  established  rules;  who  operates  after  his  own  peculiar 
fashion,  and  yet  somehow  succeeds  in  getting  his  fellow  citizens 
to  vote  for  him  in  numbers  that  have  made  all  political  observers 
stop,  look,  and  listen."     Continues  Mr.  Barton: 

Whether  Calvin  Coolidge  has  any  chance  for  the  Presidencj 
I  do  not  know;  this  story  is  noi  written  about  Coolidge  the 
Presidential  possibility.  It  is  written  about  ( !oolidge,  the  human 
being,  the  silent ,  half-mysterious  individual  who  sits  there  on 
Beacon  Hill  running  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  causing 
even  old-time  political  reporters  who  visit  him  to  feel  a  little 
thrill  of  wonder  and  of  questioning. 

I  have  said  that  he  is  something  new  under  the  sun;  in  another 
sense,  everything  about  him  IS  reminiscent.  He  seems  somehow 
vaguely  to  recall  another  long-passed  period  in  our  national  life: 
the  period  when  Jefferson  rode    to  his  inauguration  astride  a 

while  horse:  when  Lincoln  ran  the  White  House  as  the  uneon- 
ventional  headquarters  of  a  real  demooracj  :  when  it  was  quite 
the  thing  to  have  a  moving  faith  in  representative  government; 
and  when  we  were  accustomed  to  say  in  public  speeches  that 
America  had  been  chosen  by  Almight\  i\od  for  a  special  mission 
in  the  world  demanding  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice — the  day  when  Government  governed,  and  the 


Calvin  Coolidge,  <>f  Massachusetts,  i  merged  u  a  national  Bgureal  the 
time  <>f  the  Boston  police  strike.     Be  is  highly  recommended  nowa- 
days as  ;i   Presidential  candidate. 


individual  still  had  th<  habit  of  loo  himself  for  '-ess 

and  economic  salvation,  no'  t<>  Congr<  --  or  thi    Pr< 

( oolidge  is  a   Yankee,  d<     ■  ad<  d  i  pom  <*«r 

line    of    Vermont    and     Massac!  farmers.      He      was 

born  July    1,   1874,  in   Plymouth    Village,    Vermont,   formerly 

kno  ;•    Ash.      "His 

Amherst    man 

and    ran'    classical    Scholar    tho 

he    i-."  William    Brown 

M<  loni  y  u  \fag- 

that  of 
his  forebears   when   Plymouth 
was    Salt    Ash.'"      Bostonians 
sp«  ak  of  it  as  rural,  and  m  are 
told  it   was  one  of  the  it 
w  hich,  in  I  h<    \  iew   of  <■>  rt 
of   the   silk-stocking   dnuint, 
made    Coolidge    "impossible" 
as  a  candidal)  for  Li  . 
( k>vernor     w  h<  n      his     d 
was   firsl  •  d    for    that 

office.     Sji.  aking  of  <  ioolidf 
college     ear.  .  r,     Mr.     P.; 

sn\  s: 

lie  was  a  raw  country  boy, 
his  pants  tucked  into  his  1 
tops   and    the    marks  of  rural 
\  .  rmont  plain  upon  him.    To 

1  he   majority   -if   t  he  colh  L'' 

n  mained  unknown  throughout 
the  four  y«  ars;    and   with   the 

ption  of  '•• 
honors    attained     no     promi- 
nenoe.    ( >nh  a  mt  ihr 

more  thoughtful   men   saw   in 
him  anything  unusuaL 
To  t  hose  f.  ■.'.    th<  n    - 
same  peculiar  f  I  hat 

has  both  lured  and  baffled  men 
in  hi-  1 

no  elTorl  w  h  »pu- 

lar;   often  hardly  a  word  would 
pass  his  lips  for  ila 
except    such  as  Were  absolutely   necessary  ipplied 

with  food  and  10  report  his  presence  in  the  classroom.     8 

silence,  Buch  concentrated  silence,  might  well  s:i\..r 

but  Coolidge  comes  bj   it  naturally  enough.     Hi-  gran 

was  a  not  or  1 1  us  hoarder  of  words,  and  hi-  fath<  r,  whos  ion 

sen-,  and  Btraighl  thinking  have  made  his  neighbors  turn 

a-  a   sort    of  unofficial   ma)  in   mat 

policy  or  dispute,  manages  life  with  a  mere  fr  rdi- 

nary  allotment  of  conversation.     If  - 

the   income   tax   of   ihe   Coolidge   family    would   1>. 

imtnei) 

Silent  ami  unobtrush  I  in 

college,  i'  appears  he  w  hi- 

ated  with  highest  honors,  and  in  I  ion 

with  ihe  undergraduates  of  el]  Ameri 

prize,  a  gold  medal  oil',  v.  d  1. 

the    In  si    .  SSaj     on    "  The    Prineipl 

lmlep.  ndem  Of .  1 

w .   read : 

from  Amherst  he  went  in'i    a  country  law  ..i"  \  p- 

ton,    Massachii!  Twenty    months    after  ad- 

mitted to  ihe  Par  ami  hum:  out  liis  own  - 
Hampshire     Count}      died     shoril  1.      The     Supr. 

Court  appointed  Coolidge  to  complete  the  unexpired  term. 
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I;,  publican  party  offered  him  the  nomination  to  go  on  with  the 
office.     He  declined  it  and  went   back  to  bis  law   practise.     In 

1899  lie  was  elected  a  I)ieinl)er  of  the  N'ort  hamptoil  (  'it  \    (  'milled, 

the  next  year  and  the  year  followini  I  Solicitor.  H<  quil 
i  hat  j  ear  to  go  hack  to  his  law  practise  again.  He  wanted  to 
enough  money  together  to  he  married.  Bu1  he  didn't  tell  any- 
body why  he  was  foregoing  politics,  lie  didn't  tell  even  the 
young  lady  In-  hoped  would  he  his  wife,  she  and  her  father 
will  vouch  lor  that.  Calvin  Coolidge  mos1  likely  would  tell 
you  it  is  none  of  your  business,  if  you  were  to  ask  him. 

The  young   lady    was    Miss  Grace   Goodhue,  of   Burlinj 
Vermont,      she    was    then    a   teacher   in    the   deaf  and  dumb 
school    at    Northampton.       In    the    summer    ol     1904     Miss 
Goodhue    went    home   on    her 
annual     vacation.       The     next 
daj    Calvin   Coolidge  arrived. 
Her  parents  imagined   hi-  law 
business     had     brought     him 
1  here.     When  a  couple  of  da 
had    passed    and    Calvin    the 
Silent      appeared      1o      he      mi- 

trammeled  by  business,  in- 
quiry revealed  that  he  had  no 
affair-  m  Burlington. 

•'.lust  came  over  to  he 
married  to  Grace,"  lie  told 
Mr.  Goodhue. 

"  1  lave  you  spoken  to  Grace 
yet'.'"  asked  i  he  astounded 
fat  her. 

"  No:  hut  I  think  I  will  in  a 
couple  of  da\  s." 

lie  returned  to  Northamp- 
ton that  week  with  Grace 
( loodhue  his  wife.  They  ha\  e 
two  sons,  John,  fourteen  years 

old.  and  (  'al\  in.  Jr..  I  welve. 
The  Coolidges  are  slill  li\  ing 
in  the  house  in  which  they 
began    their    partnership     one 

half      of      a       two-story.       t  w  o- 

familj    frame   dwelling   which 

man>  a  workman  of  the  day 
would  spurn.      Its  ancient  coat 

of  w  bite  paint  is  blistered  and 
peeling.  Public  sen  ice  has  not 
broughl  Calvin  Coolidge  wealth, 
nor  high  office  changed  a  simple 

point  of  view.     1 1  ha-  been  an 

expensive     life     for      him.       His 

salarj  as  <  to\  ernor,  $10,000,  is 
t  he  Largest  earning  he  has  ever 
received.     A  well-to-do  Boston 

friend    w  ho    \  isited    Nor!  hatnp- 

ton   not    long   ago   asked    him 

why  he  did  not  ask  his  land- 
lord at  least  to  paint   t  he  place. 

\1  c_;lit  raisi  i  he  rent  on  me." 


i      i     rapli  Ijy 


Boston 

>>\     Ills    OWN     FRONT    STEPS 


Governor  Coolidge  rents  half  of  ;i  two-familj   bouse,  and  lives  in  a 

style  uiiusc  simplicitj   reminds  manj  of  ins  admirers  of  the  earlj 

days  <>t"  the   Republic. 


Of  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Coolidge's  living,  Mr.  Barton  ob- 
serves  thai  "he  has  managed  to  stay  in  public  life  for.twentj 
years  only  by  living  a  1920  life  on  the  hasis  of  I820's  expendi- 
ture."    Further: 

\     Lieutenant-Governor  he  lived   in  a   room   at    (lie  Adams 

House    in   Boston  that   ROSl    him  one  dollar  a  day.      After  his  elec- 
tion a     I  ..'    ernor  his  friends  waited  upon  him  with  a  suggestion. 

"You  ought  to  taki   a  furnished  house  on  Beacon  Hill."  they 

said,   "where  you   '-an   entertain    influential    men.  and   live   like  a 

i  rnor." 

lie    listened     withoiil     comment,    hill     tie    onl\     change    he    has 

made  m  In    mode  of  living  is  to  take  one  more  room  at  t  he  Ail 

House.       He  now    has  two  in-lead  of  one;    and   hi-  leii-t  housand- 
dolhir    -alar\     i-    doubtli  >Ugh    to    keep    him    ami    his   family 

ami  lea> '   a  margin  <>\  er. 

In  all  his  pn  \  IOUS  offices  he  had  time  to  carrj  on  some  private 
practise,  hut  it  never  amounted  to  more  than  a  very  few  thou- 
sand  dollar-  a   J  ear. 

There  are  two  ways  to  be  independent  in  life:   one  is  to  make 

i n\  enough  to  cover  all  your  wants:   the  other  is  to  limit  your 

wants  so  strictly  that  you  don'1  need  much  monej  to  cover  them. 
Lidgt   he    adopted  thi  second  expedient.    Money,  apparently, 

is  no  larger  factor  in  his  thoughts  than  it   was  in    Lincoln's.      Hut. 
unlike  Lincol         w  ho  m  \ ,  r  could  understand  figures  and  took  no 

interest  in  the  financial  department  of  the  Government     Coolidgt 
i  keen  Yankee  appreciation  ol  financi       He  is  never  worried 

as    Lincoln    v  ,,   iii;m  ,  |h    ,.  M,|v  i 


always;  he  pays  his  bills  punctually  on  tin  first  of  the  month, 
buys  himself  a  couple  of  hoxes  of  stogies,  and  is  relieved  of  all 
mone;.  cares  for  another  thirtj  days.  No  day-laborer  in  the 
commonwealth  works  longer  hours,  or  with  more  consistent, 
application   to  the  job  than   In.      And  few    are  SO  poor  that   they 

do  not  live  f ullj  as  lavishly  as  their  Governor. 

The  political  career  of  Calvin  Coolidgi    began  in   1907,  when 

he     was     elected       1o      the       Lower      llollse      of      the      M  a --ach  U-el  t  s 

legislature.  He  was  reelected  for  the  next  term,  after  which 
In     dropl    out.    and    practised  law  for  a    time.     Then   lie   was 

elected    i.o    ihe    Senate    for    four   consecutive     term-.        He     first 

gained    the    attention    ol    the 

party  clu.  f-  in  I'll  1  when  he 
■In  the  presidency  of  the 
Senate.  I'sually  candidates 
for  that  office  begin  to  stand 
forth  about  the  middle  of 
I  December.  Before  November 
was  om  r.  however,  <  ioolidge 
had  pledged  a  majority  of  the 
membership  to  vote  for  him. 
He  had  stolen  a  inarch  on  his 
opponents.  I  le  was  <  lecta  d 
President  of  ihe  Senate  a 
-i  cond  lime,  and  thereafter 
the  Republican  party  in 
Massachusetts  began  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Coolidge 
record  with  a  view  to  utilizing 
so  useful  a  man  for  something 

else    besides  service  ill  tin     leg- 
islature.     Says    Mr.    Meloiny  ; 

He  was  tile  author  of  an 
antimonopoly  law  which  was 
on  the  books  and  working. 
He  had  forced  the  passage  of 
an  antidiscrimination  bill  to 
prevent  the  squeezing  out  of 
small  trader-.  He  had  put 
among  the  statutes  a  law 
limiting  the  scope  of  injunc- 
tions against  striking  « m- 
ployees.  He  had  fought  for 
woman  suffrage,  for  tin  direct 
election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors. As  President  of  the 
Senate    he   had    twice   casl    t  he 

deciding    vote    on     occasions 

when    feeling    ran     high,    once 

to   defeat    an   amendment    of 
the    charter    of    Boston,    the 

-,  end    lime  to    side    with    the    colored    people   of    the   city    and 

establish  a  bureau  to  pass  upon  the  licensing  of  public  shows 

or   picture   exhibitions  tending   to  incite    race    prejudice.      He 

had     nerve.      Labor    credited     him    with  having   in    L912  settled 

ihe  Lawrence  strike  and  obtained  a  wage  increase  of  from  .".  to 

'-.'">  percent,  throughout   the  mill  industrj    of  the  State. 

"Might  do  for  Lieutenant-Governor,"  said  some  of  the  party 
chiefs. 

"Ever  hear  that  rural  speech  of  his?"  said  others.  "He  is 
simplj    impossible.       Better  let   him    -!a>    where  he  is." 

I  have  -aid  Massachusetts  has  a  sense  of  humor.  1  should 
ha\i  nil  r  has  as  much  as  other  sections  of  the  country.  This 
ip  of  silk-stockings  who  ft  and  th.  Collidge  rural  speech 
had  in  mind  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  must  take  the  place 
of  t  he  Governor  upon  occasions  of  ceremony,  ami  do  and  say  the 
graceful  thing,  be  a  good  figurehead.  Hut  wiser  and  deeper 
counsel  prevailed.  Tin  farmer  vote  was  necessarj  to  success. 
It  was  believed  that  that  vote  in  the  state  could  be  reached 
through  Coolidge.  The  farmers  of  Hampshire  County  -wore 
b\  him.  Democrats  at  home  \oted  for  him.  He  was  induced 
to  take  the  nomination  as  the  running  mate  of  Samuel  P.  McCall. 
I  h   ran  s  hi  ad  of  his  ticket. 

In-iead  of  being  a  figurehead  and  going  back  to  Northampton 

and  drawing  two  thousand  a  year,  he  tried  to  earn  his  salary. 
Whenever  an  occasion  called  for  his  taking  the  chief  executiv<  's 
place,    h.    did    it    with   a    scholarly   grace  and    charm    which    won 

everybody,  lie  could  wear  "a  tail  coat  and  a  stovepipe."  In 
1916  and    1017  he  repeated   this  performance.     His  increasing 
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"Isn't  this  Rug  a  Joy  I 


! 


*y 


"I  used  to  think  this  kitchen 
a  dull,  cheerless  place ;  hut  since 
I've  had  this  lovely  Congoleuni 
Rug  I  actually  am  folding  ex- 
cuses for  staying  in  the  kitchen  ! 

"Wouldn't  Grandma  have 
reveled  in  a  rug  like  this! 
Gran' dad  used  to  say  you  could 
eat  off  her  kitchen  floor!" 

But  this  modern  housewife 
keeps  her  floor  just  as  spotless  and 
immaculate  as  her  grandmother's 
without  any  back-breaking  scrub- 


bing or  sweeping.  She  has  some- 
thing her  grandmother  never 
dreamed  of — a  sanitary,  waterproof 

rug! 

And  as  to  expense — if  this  Con- 
goleum  Rug  had  cost  as  much  as 
other  rugs,  it  would  have  In 
good  investment  for  it  certainly 
saves  trouble  in  cleaning  -but  it 
cost  only  $14.25! 

In  a  twinkling  a  damp  mop 
w  ipes  aw  av  every  si<^n  of  the  morn- 
ings   baking   and    kitchen    v 


and   restores   the    charming    fresh 
color. 

The  kitchen  is  only  one  of  a 
dozen  places  where  Congoleuni 
has  been  found  to  give  complete 
satisfaction. 

3  x  \  12.44  x    9      feet  $  11. IS 

J.  20         9x9      feet    14. 25 

6x9         fert  9 

9x1. 

Aiffc' 

CoogOlniMi  Company 

> 

MIW1 


^  ou 

fri  ! 

■ 

:lie 

or  your  moi  he 

refunded,"    meant    ot- 
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THE  building  shown  here, 
erected  for  The  Nordyke 
&  Marmon  Co.,  at  In- 
dianapolis, shows  a  typical 
Ferguson  structure  —  light, 
airy,  wholly  usable  through  all 
of  its  80,000  square  feet. 

Our  own  long  experience, 
broadened  by  helpful  con- 
ferences with  our  biggest  cus- 
tomers— the  engineers  of  the 
great  corporations  of  the 
United  States  —  has  resulted 
in  buildings  which  are  equal 
or  superior  to  any  neighboring 
factory  structures  erected 
under  any  other  plan  in  (1) 
usable  floor  space,  (2)  uniform 
lighting,  (3)  thoroughly  venti- 
lated workrooms,  (4)  protec- 
tive drainage,  (5)  sturdy  yet 
efficient  construction  and  (6) 
appearance.  Erected  of  lasting 
brick,  concrete  and  steel,  a 
Ferguson  structure  is  not  a 
temporary  stop-gap,  but  a 
permanent  investment. 

Ferguson  standard  types,  ready 
to  ship  from  stock,  cover  the  big 
majority  of  industrial  needs.  For 
immediate  information  and  advice, 
write — wire — or  phone  any  office 
listed  here. 


—  so'o 


50-0" 


STO    NO.  3  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 

Standard  No.  j.     Buill  to  any  desired  floor 
space  in  aisles  of  50  ft.  and  bays  of  soft. 


THE  H.  K.  FERGUSON  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  6523  Euclid    Avenue 
Phom  ,  B  S54,  E.  !>.  Steal  as,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK,  3]  West  43rd  Street 
Phom  ,  Murra;   11  1  .  D.  Stauffcr,  Mgr. 

INDIANAPOLIS,   Merchants  Hank  Bldg. 
Phone,  Main  5717.  O.  C.  1  ■  Randolph,  M   r, 

BRAN  I'l'ORI),  ONT.,    Temple  Building 
Phi  lord  3000,  J.  K.  Lutk  , Mgr. 


popularity  may  be  measured  by  his  pluralil  in  each  of  those 
three  years— 1915, 52,194;  L916,  84,930;  L917    101,7:51. 

In   1918  lie  was  nominated  for  Governor  with   Richard   II 
Lour,  a.  Framingham  manufacturer,  for  an  op  >onent.    Coolid 
friends  trembled  for  him  and  the  party  e  groaned  when  il 

came  to  his  measuring  lances  with  Long  and  the  crew  of  Demo- 
cratic orators  who  invaded  the  State.  Coolidgi  talked  to  silenl 
audiences.  Measured  by  applause,  he  was  defeated  in  the  fir  i 
week  of  the  campaign.  He  didn't  seem  to  I  no  .  how  to  wave  the 
flag  or  make  1  he  eagle  scream.  He  held  to  a  cardinal  rule  of 
never  returning  attack  for  attack,  or  mentioning  the  opposition 
other  than  in,  a  purely  impersonal  manner.  Pacts  and  the 
future  were  his  theme  facts  concerning  th<  condition  of  the 
State  Government  and  what  the  period  of  reconstruction  must 
bring  in  justice  and  prosperity  if  those  fact  ■  i  re  faced  unafraid 
and  dealt  with  intelligently.  Lei  Massachusetts  be  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  Union.     And  always  he  wa    I  riefaboul  it  all. 

Something   a   few    presently    noticed      tin    Coolidge   audiences 

never  broke  on  him.  [f  they  didn't  applaud,  they  nevertheless 
listened  attentively.     Likewise  they   voted.     They  elected  him 

by  20,000  majority.     Calvin   Coolidge   ma.v     not    be   an    orator, 
but  his  record,  like  thai  of  Lincoln  and  Roosevell ,  is  t  hat  of  a  \ 
successful  public  speaker. 

In  September,  1919,  he  was  renominated  for  a  second  term  as 
Governor,  on  a  record  including,  among  other  things,  reduction 
of  the  working  week  for  women  and  minor-,  increase  of  the 
compensation-law  allowance,  appointmenl  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
empowered  to  reduce  prices,  and  a  provision  of  $20,000,000, 
"not  as  compensation,  but  as  recognition  of  the  gratitude  due 
those  who  had  represented  us  in  the  Greal  War."  The  issue 
of  law  and  order  growing  out  of  the  police  mutiny  overshadowed 
all  else,  however.     We  read: 

Long,  a.  second  time  Ooolidge's  opponent,  shaped  it.  Calvin 
the  Silent  phrased  it.  Long  promised,  if  elected,  to  restore  the 
mutineers  to  duty;  to  throw  Boston's  police  commissioner  to 
the  dogs. 

"So  be  it,"  said  Coolidge.  "Three  words  -hall  speak  our 
ease— Law  and  Order."  Thus  clearly  and  directlj  he  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  once  more  arrested  the  attention  of  a  nation 
beset  on  every  hand  by  undoers.  With  the  dawning  of  <  leCtion- 
day  it  was  felt  up  and  down  the  land  that  the  fate  of"  many  things 
depended  upon  the  outcome  of  Calvin  Coolidge's  candidacy. 
More  than  anything  else  at  stake  was  our  American  faith  in 
popular  government.  Was  that  faith  to  be  renewed  by  ballots, 
or  in  a  not  distant  future  to  be  sustained  hv  bullets?  How 
Massachusetts  voted  thai  day  is  history.     Calvin  Coolidge  is  the 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  by  SUCh  a  warrant  as  no  execu- 
tive ever  held — a -warrant  signed  not  alone  b\  his  own  party,  but 
by  Democrats,  whose  intelligence  was  challenged  by  the  rank 
and    tile    of    organized    labor,    hv     360,000    American    men    ami 

women  whose  citizenship  was  affronted,  by  a  majority  of  130,000! 

It  has  been  said  of  Governor  Coolidge  that  he  "'talks  little 
and  says  much."  When  he  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Laws  at   Amherst    College,  last   summer,   President 

Meiklejohn.  of  that  institution,  took  occasion  to  compliment  the 
Governor  upon  his  having  taughl  the  lesson  of  "adequate 
brevity."  lb  i-  a  master  of  phrases,  everj  one  of  which  has  a 
purpose  and  can  readily  be  understood.  "The  more  one  ex- 
amines his  work,"  sav  a  Mr.  Meloney,  "the  more  two  distinct 
influences  stand  forward  the  Webster  who  answered  Hayne 
and  the  Macaulay  who  described  the  trial  of  Warren  Ha 
The  following,  from  Governor  Coolidge's  Lincoln-da}  proclama- 
tion in  January,  1919,  is  a  notable  example  of  his  beauty  of  style: 

No  star,  no  sign,  foretold  his  coming.  About  his  cradle  all 
was  poor  and  mean  save  onlv  the  source  of  all  greal  men,  the 
love  of  a  wonderful  woman.  When  she  laded  away  in  hi-  tend,  r 
Tears,   from    her  deathbed    in    humble    pov.rlv    she   dowered    her 

son  with  greatness.     Then'  can  be  no  proper  observance  "i  a 

birthday  which  forgets  the  mother 

Prom  a  volume  of  some  of  Governor  Coolidge's  speeches, 
entitled    "Have    Faith    in    Massachusetts"    (Houghton    Mifflin 

Company),  we  make  the  following  extracts,  further  illustrating 

his  ability  as  a  speaker  and  furnishing  also  a  hint  of  his  views. 

The  tirsf  is  from  his  address  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  being  elected  its  President   in   191  1: 

Do  the  day's  work.      If  it  be  to  protect  the  rights  of  tin    Wi 
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whoever  objects,  do  it.     If  il  !<•   to  help  i  ion 

better  to  servi    the  people,   whatever  tbi    oppot 
Expect  to  I,,   called  a  standpattei 

ci  t«,  i„  eaili  d  .; ' 

hesitate   to  h  volutioi  '  I 

i  acl  ionaj      .  Do 

build  up  t In   w<  ak  by  | 

[ate.     Giv<    administration    a    <■'•.  •>    catch    uj 

la!  ion 

Tin    follow  in;-  lid  1»    <■• 

II.    (  '.    of    I. 

Hal!  in    I'llt,: 

Hut  we  do  claim  the  right  and  dutj  of  thi  Govern! 
investigate  and  punish  anj  artificial  '-nation  of  high  pr 
in-  .in-  of  illegal  monopolii  adi 

all,   we  claim   the  right    of  publicity.      That    )-  !\    with 

arm  longer  and  stronger  than  that  of  thi  law.     Let   u  know  what 
ting  on  and  the  remedy  will  provide  itself.     In  working  al 

thi-  line  we  shall  have  greal   help  from  the  newspaper!      '.' 
American  people  are  prepared  to  meet  ai  mable  burdi 

they   an     nol    asking   for  chant  \    or  favor:     fair    pric-    and   fair 

proiits  will  gladly  pay;   but  tbej  demand  information  thi 
are  fair,  and  an  immediate  reduction  if  the]  an  not 

Governor  Coolidg  -    '«>   hi  bat  old-fashion 

ideas  regarding  the  efficacy  and  necessity  ofwoi  ppearsfrom 

the    following    extract    from    hi-    speech    befort  tbi     Hro<kton 
( 'handier  of  ( 'ommerce  in   l'llO: 

Men  must   work  for  more  than  wages,  factories  must   1urn  out 

more  than  merchandise,  or  then    is  naught   but   black  despair 
ahead. 

If  material  rewards  be  the  onlj  measun  oft 
hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  social  questions,  for  they  will 
never  be  large  enough  to  satisfy.     \\  <    must  forever  real) 
materia]  rewards  are  limited  and  in  a  bey  are  only  inci- 

dental, but  t he  development  of  character  is  unlimited  and  is 
only  essential. 

And  he  reiterates  practically  tin    same  thing  in  hi-  Labor- 
clay  speech  in  1'lv  mouth  in  1919: 

Happily,  the  daj   when  tin   call  to  figh!  or  dii    i-  now    pa 
Hut   the  day  when  ii  i-  tic   duty  or  .11  Amei  i  work  will 

remain  forever.     Our  gi  .1  now    i-  for  mon    of   everytl 

for  everybody.     It  i-  not   mon  t  th<    nation  or  the  world 

needs  to-day.  but  the  products  of  labor. 

be  -ecu nd  only  by  the  united  efforts  of  a in,    people 

trained    business    man    and    the     hutnhl. -1    workman    must 

Contribute.      AM  of  us  musl   work,  ami  in  that    work  1'  (lid 

be   no   interruption.      Then     must    be   tnon    food,    mon 

more  shelter.     The  directors  of  industry    mu 

efficiently,  the  workers  in  industry    must 

ciently.     Such  a  course  saved  us  in  war;  <> 

preserve  us  in  p-  Th<   pow.  r  to  ;  ..  itfa  all 

that  it  now  means  to  the  world,  all  the  greal  hop<   tl  olds 

for   humanity,  lit-   in   the  hand-  of   the    people.     T 

opportunity  exist.     Application  omy  is  uncertain. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.   Mcloney's  article,  the  fol- 
lowing glimpses  are   iiiven   of   pi  \.rnor  Coolidg 

lib    known  only  to  his  old  friend-  and  neighbors: 

In  Hampshire  ami  Northampton  all  -on-  and  conditions  of 

men    ar<      Calvin    Coolidge's    friends.      They     ha\-      known     1 

and  his  <|.(  p  silenct  -  foi   twenty-five     • 

"Yes"   and    "No."      TImv    know    him    to   h<    a    help,  i    of    | 
friend   to  be  Bought    in   need.     Th.v    und  ! 

on  t his  silent  man  i-  mi  und.  rstood  b 
element,     l  his  intimates.     Il  ..bout    v.r>    lr 

Unless  called  out   by  a  public  function   '■ 
night    in   the  two  room-   in    ■  h.     Adam-  ll 
his  home  since  he  bee 

mosi  of  In-  writ  State  1 

morning  to  be  typed.     And  an}  daj  i 
him  entering  or  I.  a\  in 
him  in  on< 

D<  -pr.-  his  simplii 

I    nian.v     i: 

wrong.     Oi 

-<  f\  ice  could    hav  .     ht..:. 

"  Did  he  itnpn 

after  h  am 

"No.     Hath,  r  -h> .  I  should  saj  . 

"  N on  know   w ! 
"Y< 
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The  Shirt  is  our  spring-weight  fiber  silk— (here's  nothing  more  durable  and  popular. 
Our  dealers  have   it  in   white   and  a    wide   range  of  the    latest  contrast  stripes. 


T4/eII -fitting \  hirts for SpringVays 

^  I  #         T  T3T>   TiiTin.TT»/r    romir\A    T7/111    f-r»    \">\r    in    cnmt>    r»T    t"nt><»f» 


Let  TulipTime  remind  you  to  lay  in  some  of  these 
crisp,  cool,  ample  shirts  for  the  new  outdoor  season. 


Here's  tltc  choiir  nf  a  million 
men  II  'tl$ol\  /fr,.'i  '(  hain- 
Knit"  Half  I  lose  Our  drulerr. 
litem  noW  in  the  spring 
it-eights  lisle,  fibre  silk  and 
pure  thread  tillc.      Cool  to  utear 

and  Mm  to  look  at.  Tu 

— many  colors,  plain  and  fancy: 
reasonably}  priced  —  absolutely 
guaranteed  I  ind  your  number — 
bu\)  by  phone. 


7f^crrl€$?XXJ 


1  W.  B. 


You  know  what  it's  worth  to  feel  well  dressed.  And  what  counts 
so  much  these  days  as  a  comfortable,  well-fitting  shirt  (roomy  across 
the  shoulders,  not  too  full  below,  tailored  to  hold  the  collar  just 
right,  summery  in  fabric,  rich  in  color  and  style)! 

Among  names  that  have  "worn  well"  with  men  for  four  generations 
is  Wilson  Bro's  "Shirts  That  Fit."  Fifty-odd  years' custom  tailoring 
has  perfected  their  design;  neckbands  always  scientifically  correct — 
fabric  ample  and  always  thoroughly  good — colors  always  guaranteed 
— threads  knotted  under  buttons — the  \\ind  of  shirts  you  want  plenty  of! 

Leading  dealers  everywhere  are  now  showing  Wilson  Bro's  Spring 
Furnishings  for  Men,  including  "Shirts  That  Fit,"  from  dress  and 
pure  silk  to  madras  and  sports  flannels.  Let  your  dealer  help  you 
select  half-a-dozen. 


'OO 


"THE    EASIEST    NAME    FOR    A    MAN    TO    REMEMBER" 


NPW   YORK 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


There  was  a  pause.  The  speaker  seemed 
to  be  searching  for  a  way  to  begin. 

"Altho  I  am  Coolidge's  friend,  and  hi 
been  for  years,"  he  said,  "  I  did  nol  really 
understand  him  until  aboul  a  year 
One  day  he  came  in  here  and,  after  sitting 
where  you  are  for  the  Longest  time,  hi 
out  of  a  clear  sky:  'Do  you  know  I've 
never  really  grown  up?  II 's  a  hard  thing 
for  me  to  play  this  game.  In  politics  one 
must  meet  people,  and  that's  not  easj  for 
me.'  I  exprest  my  astonishment.  'No,' 
he  went  on,  'it's  been  hard  for  me  all  my 
life.  When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  as  long 
ago  as  I  can  remember,  I  would  go  into  a 
panic  if  1  heard  stranger  voices  in  i  he  house. 
I  felt  1  just  couldn't  meei  the  people  and 
shake  hands  with  them.  Most  of  the  visi- 
tors would  sit  with  mother  and  father  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  was  to  have  to  go  through  l  he  Ldtchen- 
door  and  give  them  a  greeting.  I  was  almost 
ten  before  I  realized  I  couldn't  go  on  thai 
way.  And  by  fighting  hard  1  used  to  man- 
age to  get  through  that  door.  I'm  all  ri^hi 
with  old  friends,  but  every  time  I  meei  a 
stranger  I've  got  to  go  through  the  old 
kitchen-door  back  home,  and  it's  not  easy.' 

"He  was  silent  for  a  lontr  time  after  that. 
Just  sat  looking  out  of  the  window.  Then 
he  went  away  without  another  word.  lie's 
never  mentioned  the  subject  since.  Nor 
have  I,  but  I  think  I  can  say  I  understand 
Calvin  Coolidge  now.  Does  it  help  to 
explain  him  to  you?'' 


"SHOOTING"   DANCING-GIRLS,  AND 

OTHER   AFRICAN   MATTERS, 

IN  BISKRA 

A  FRICA  is  being  invaded  and  photo- 
■**■  graphed  for  Broadway  and  Kalama- 
zoo. Movie  camera  men  are  wandering 
through  the  environs  of  Sahara  in  the  wake 
of  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson,  gone  there  in 
search  of  health.  They  are  "shooting'' 
dancing-girls  in  the  streets  of  Biskra,  as  a 
correspondent  remarks,  and  are  wandering 
through  northern  Africa,  in  search  of  scenes 
from  life  and  nature  with  which  to  thrill 
us  when  we  have  had  enough  of  home  and 
Europe.  The  American  movie-operators 
are  not  having  any  competition  from  rivals 
of  other  nations,  and  the  field  is  theirs. 
Among  themselves  they  are  not  chummy, 
since  each  must  travel  a  lone  path  if  he 
wishes  to  obtain  an  exclusive  picture. 
When  they  call  a  taoricab  at  Forty-second 
and  Broadway  and  hie  them  to  the  pier 
they  don't  tell  their  fellow  crankers  the 
destination  named  on  the  ticket.  Hut  they 
meet  in  Africa,  and  sometimes  strike  the 
same  trail  for  the  hinterland.  This  i- 
what  we  gather  from  The  Evening  Sun's 
(New  York)  special  correspondent  in 
Algiers,  who  goes  on: 

First  came  H.  T.  Cowling,  expert 
travel-picture  taker  of  the  Paramount  and 
Burton  Holmes  Travelogue,  arriving  from 
a  tour  of  the  Indies  and.  more  recently, 
France,  bringing  with  him  his  own  in- 
terpreter, a  French  lad  he  borrowed  from 
the  last  offices   of   the   American    Expedi- 


tionary    Force-    in    Paris.     Then    •).    C 

Smith,  of  the  |- '..-..  Film  (  iorporation    landed 

on  I ;  >n    a-  t  he  r<  pre-,  ntal  iv<  oi 

/  o      \  ■  W8  in  all  of  Africa. 

Almo  I    simultam  <<u-l-     II     I )    Ashton, 
•i     be    Educational    Film   '  tampan?     dis- 
embarked at  Algiers,  with  -h  n  |>    Dixon, 
of  the   David   P.   Howell-  Compai 
camera    men    .,i    the    Prizma    Comp 
tna  I  on!  colored   pho  t  wo  op 

of    i  he    American    R<  d   Cro        with 

'  'apl  .     M.i  |,      |.a    Vol     '"    '"  '  VW| 

..i hi  i-    « ho    are    wanderii  r    north 

Africa,  Inn  haven' 1  been  identify  d 

Li]  olul  ions,     I  hi     i  tcpedit  iona    of 

camera  men  move  in  mysterious  cycles. 
Thri  o  thej   wen   all  in  I  hi    v. 

Indie-  and  South  America;    th<    following 
I    discovered    them   m   ih<    South  v> 

now     t  hi  3    re    in    Africa,    and    Qi  <    all 

probably    will    conj  rreptitiouslj 

in  the  Far  Ei 

All  of  them  since  coming  to  Algeria 
have  gone  to  Biskra,  thi  fashionable 
winter  resorl  on  the  edge  of  ih<  desert. 
Even  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson  is  then-  now. 
for,  strangely  enough,  hi  encountered 
rainy  weather  the  daj  he  landed  in  Algii  rs, 
and  so  hastened  at  once  to  Biskra,  seeking 
warmth  and  Bunshine.  He  contempl 
no  prohibition  campaign  at  Biskra,  for  the 
Sahara  is  .|r>  enough  already. 

Mr.  Johnson's  health  i-  improving. 
The  firsl  visil  he  paid  to  the  American 
Consul  in  Algeria  Bhowed  him  wearing 
a  glass  eye  in  the  cavitj  damaged  bj  the 
British  students.  When  he  called  the 
second  time  he  was  without  t  h.  glass  eye: 
it  had  fallen  out  and  broken.  After  that 
he  went  to  Biskra,  famous  as  the  scene  of 
"The  Garden  of  Allah."  where  Robert 
Hicheiis.  its  author,  is  now  Btayingi  and 
also  famous  for  its  dancing-girls  of  the 
Ouled  Nail  tribe. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Johnson  found 
another  eve  before  visiting  tin  streel  <>f  the 
dancing-girls  at  Biskra  is  a  matter  only  of 
conjecture.  Every  camera  man  now  in 
North  Africa  has  filmed  the  girls.  Some 
"shot  "them  in  the  street  in  Bi-kra:   others 

took  their  pictures- out  on  the  deserl  sands. 

All  of  them   had   to  pay  large  -um-   to  tret 

the  Ouled  Nail.-  to  p<»s..  Ashton  filmed 
them  on  the  desert,  but   had  considerable 

difficult}  in  restraining  the  violeitc.  ..I 
their  dance,  fearful  that  it  would  not 
please  his  employers,  the  Educational  film 
Company,  which  is  affiliated  with  thi  \.  w 
World    Mission    Movement,    in    which    bo 

mail)  churches  of  various  denomination- 
are  handed  togel  her. 

Smith,  of  Tin  I'm  \,  .  .  i-  touring 
Africa  with  his  wife,  who  does  all  his 
interpreting  for  him.  Her  parent-  wen 
horn  m  France  ami  she  Bpeaks  fluent 
French,  of  which  her  husband  knows 
scarcely  a  dozen  word-  Tnevth. 
have  gone  into  the  desert,  bj  mule  ami 
Btage-coach;  they  havi  climbed  int..  the 
Djurdjura  Mountains,  and  thej  have  eaten 

w  it  h     t  he    nal  l\  PS.       W  lllle    in    the 

Djurdjura    range    Smith    got    mam    films 
showing  the  primitive  industries  -till  pi 
tisi  d    I  h<  !"■       Smit  h    would    Btand    at 
camera   turning   the  crank  >>n  tin 
while  his  w  ife  took  up  a  position  a!  hi-  -id. 
lo    heat    the    crowd    hack    out    of    the    v 
Often    a    native    in    front     of    the    can 

would  fly  into  a  raj 

■'What'-     he     saj  ■'•  maiid.  .:      Mi 

Smith. 

"II.    doesn't   want   to  lv  phot 
replied  his  wife. 

"Tell  him   to  talk   Am.  n.-aii 
to  talk  to  in- 

\nd    Mr.    Smith 
the  crank. 


mo  better  know 
IflrOiia 

W©mm 


DV 


CD 


Screen  Hardware 

AST  year's  screens  and 
•*— '  screen  doors  need  looking 
after!  Old.  worn  or  rusty 
hinges  must  be  replaced. 
"Brace  sets,"  to  square 
up  and  strengthen  sagging 
corners,  will  be  wanted. 
Then  there  are  catches, 
hangers,  pulls  and  porch 
screen  couplings  to  be 
thought  about. 

For  cither  the  olj  or  the  new  you 
cart    select    no    more    durable   or 
convenient  Screen  Hardware  than 
W'lEY       It  .  n  v 

designed,  e  J  adds 

the  .ipp'  r  doors 

.md  windows 


=  STANLEY    PRODUCTS  = 


I 


% 


The    Start  ley    Works 

:tain.  Con n ...  A ew  York . ( 
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Classic  Oxford 

Its  smart  graceful  lines  retain  their 
shape,  its  light  durable  sole  lasts 
all  season $4. 


Clifton 

A  good-looking,   strong,  feather- 
light  shoe  for  -vacation  wear.  $2,00 
to  $3.00  depending  on  sine. 


^^^    * 


1 


KlayKort 

The  ideal  sport  shoe,  cushioned  and 

reinforced — very  durable.       For 

men,  -women    and  boys   $3.00    to 

Sj-JO  depending  on  size. 


Put  them  on 


1 


and  the  years  roll  off 

You  walk  on  air  in  Hood  Canvas 
Footwear.  So  light,  so  graceful 
— yet   they   wear    like    Hood    Tires. 

PONCE  DE  LEON  spent  his  life  looking 
for  the  spring  of  eternal  youth.  But 
the  real  spring  of  youth  is  to  have  a  spring 
in  your  heels. 

Remember  how  you  used  to  feel  when  you 
put  "sneakers'"  on?  As  if  you  could  beat 
the  world's  record  for  a  100-yard  dash! 

Hood  Canvas  Footwear  gives  you  just  that 
same  thrill.  You're  refreshed  and  rested 
the  minute  they're  on.  Their  heels  are 
pneumatic — float  you  along. 

There  are  no  hard  paths  to  the  wearers  of 
Hood  Canvas  Footwear.  For  every  hour 
that  you  wear  them  your  feet  will  give 
thanks;  and  so  will  your  pocket-book,  too. 


Remember  how  most 
canvas  shoes  peel 
where  the  sole  joins 
the-  upper?  Hood 
Canvas  Footwear 
can't.  Each  shoe  is  a 
complete  unit  with  all 
parts  driven  into  each 
other — steam-welded, 
like  a  Hood  Tire. 


Pressure-curing  by 

the  Hood  Tire  Pro- 
cess permits  the  use 
of  those  compounds 
which  gn  emostwear 
with  least  weight. 
So  passing  the  tesl 
of  pressure-curing  is 
absolute  proof of 
miles  of  added  wear. 


"BuiltlikeaHoodTire" 
means  that  the  same 
process  that  is  used  to 
make  a  tire  which  is 
k  now  n  for  it  s  extra 
i  lileage  is  used  to  give 
all  the  life  anil  resilience 
that  can  be  put  into  a 
canvas  shoe. 


A  sk  your  dealer  for  the   TirePrt  >c<  'ss  C  \i  it  vas  Foot  i  vt  <ir ' 


CANVAS  FOOTWEAR 


r>isTRini'TEr>    by 


HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


\\   \  I  IRTOWN.  M  ASS. 


-HOOD- 
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THE   STATE   OF   MAINE,    NOW    WITH   US 
MORE   THAN   100    YEARS 

MAINE  BECAME  A  STATE  a  i  m  ago  on  March 
15,  and  many  of  the  newspap*  -  if  the  country  have 
joined  in.  felicitating  her,  not  onb.  upon  the  anniver- 
sary but  upon  her  general  state  of  health,  wealth,  and  prosperity. 
She  has  been  an  unusually  good  8tat<  •  n<  rallj   remarked, 

and  at  the  present  day  is  entitled  io  a  dud  :  uperlati 

Several  editors  recall  that  she  bad  i  ouitj   in  becoming 

State  in  the  firsl  place;  for,  in  the  latti  r  pari  of  the  eighteenth 
century  arid  the  first  two  decades  of  th       ueteenth,  the  territory 
which  is  now  included  in  the  Slate  of  Main   was  having  troubles 
ver3'  much  like  those  which  we  read  about  to-day  in  several  pe 
of  Europe  where  "the  rights  of  small  nal  are  nut  as  fully 

recognized  as  the  small   nations  think   thej   OUghl   to  be.      Maine 

at  that  time  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  Massachusi 
did  not  wish  to  let  go.  Three  counties  proposed  .1  separate 
government  as  early  as  1775,  "a  design"  pronounced  by  Go^  ernor 
Bowdoin,  as  the  Boston  Herald  observes,  "to  be  of  verj  evil 
tendency."  In  1787  only  970  citizens  in  the  district  showed 
sufficient  interest  to  vote  on  the  question,  of  whom  two-thirds 
voted  for  separation.  This  early  American  plebiscite,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  settled  any  tiling,  for,  as  the  Herald  account 
continues: 

Measures  passed  in  the  next  five  years  for  the  benefit  of  Maine 
caused  a  change  of  sentiment  and  the  referendum  of  1792  showed 
2,084  voles  for  separation  and  2,4.'JX  againsl  it.  other  referenda 
Id  1707  and  1807  disclosed  like  opinions.  The  War  of  1812 
brought  a  change.  Massachusetts  opposed  the  war.  the  district 
ot  Maine  favored  it.  Political  differences  complicated  the  situa- 
tion. The  Federalists  in  1815  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  d.  - 
feated  a  resolution  for  separation,  but  the  following  year  the 
district  voted  10,500  to  7,000  in  favor  of  the  change.  The  Bay 
State,  however,  declined  to  consider  this  action  final,  and  two 
more  votes  were  taken  before  separation  was  won.  The  <  lection 
of  1819  really  decided  the  question.  Maine's  members  of  the 
legislature  asked  that  separation  be  made  the  one  issue  of  the 
campaign,  and  114  of  the  1'27  representative  -  1  Lettted,  and  all  the 
Benators,  were  separatists. 

Maine's  cause  had  also  to  be  won  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. The  claims  of  the  Pine  Tree  district  and  of  Missouri  for 
admission  to  the  Union,  one  as  a  slave  and  the  other  as  a  free 
State,  in  order  to  preserve  the  senatorial  balance  of  power,  pro- 
duced the  measure  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  pro- 
posed first  by  Senator  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  and  given  final  form 
by  Henry  Clay.  The  Senate  separated  the  bill  for  Maine's 
admission  from  the  Missouri  measure  on  March  1.  and  on  March 
3  passed  the  act  declaring  Maine  from  and  after  the  l.dh  a 
member  of  the  Union. 

To-day  Maine,  it  is  said,  attracts  more  summer  \isitors  than 
any  ether  State  in  the  Union.  And  it  probably  attracts  more 
sportsmen.  This  is  on  the  authority  of  an  editorial  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times,  who  continues  to  chat  of  Maine  present 
and  past,  to  the  following  effect: 

The  tally  of  deer  killed  in  the  open  season  is  the  highest,  and 

if  the  fish  caught  in  its  lakes  and  rivers  could  he  counted  it  would 
appear  that  in  no  other  State  is  the  angler  bo  successful.  A  greal 
part  of  Maine  is  still  wilderness,  alt  ho  lumbering  is  one  of  the 
Stale's    most    profitable    industries.      The    value    of    the    timber 

produet  can  not  be  less  than  $20,000,000  annually.  Seventy- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  forest.  Nature  soon  heals  the  scars 
made  by  the  ax,  and  a  hill  cleared  waxes  and  soughs  with  spruce 
or  pine  in  thirty  years.  Maine  will  always  have  a  wildcrni 
In  1900  there  were  23,000  square  miles  of  standing  timber.  No 
man  can  walk  abroad  in  his  sleep  without  risking  a  fall  into  lake 
water  in  Maine.  In  no  other  State  is  there  SO  much  coast-line, 
turning  upon  itself  in  thousands  ot  eo\  es  aid  reaches,  nor  is  there 

anywhere  a.  more  beautiful  coast. 

It  is  because  Maine  lias  an  infinite  varietj  of  mountain-, 
forest,  and  seashore,  so  many  old-fashioned  New  England  towns 
and  quaint  fishing  settlements  tilled  with  the  monotone  of  At- 
lantic surges,  that  outsiders  who  swell  the  population  between 
June  and  October  think  of  Maine  onl\  a-  a  siitnim  r-resort  Slate. 
When  they  return  this  year  Maine  as  a  commonwealth  will  be 
move  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Last  Mondaj  its  people  <  1 1<  - 
brated  the  centenary  of  its  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State. 
Virginia  entered  the  Union  thirty-two  years  .  arlier.  in  1788,  a  few 
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month-    lat<r    than    Ml  ronicler   of 

Pemaquid  point-  out.  "no!  alone  at  .1. 
Amsterdam  nor  at  Plymouth,  are  i<>  be  found  all 
romance,  1  he  difficul  ad  intrig 

and    settlement    of   our   land." 

delves   in  <  arlj    r»  cord 
Smit  a,  of  Virginia.     Pi 

rock  ha -tinti  at  the  1  la.     B 

wati  r  I-  it  and   I  I  gland, 

( !hris1  m 

alii  r '  !aptain  S 

Ik  ggan  "  Hi   l»il  i  it — 

tin     OOI  an    mn  •'     I,.  | 

had    pr<  •••  d<  d    him,    for    in    I 
D(   eription  ol   '■        1 

in    th<-   main  Poppl 

there  much  aequaintai 

port         Thi 

talized  in  Popham'a  Beach  farthei 

•I    that    t  he    I 

trehanded  Bton  I  1  »r  lobst<  ■•  r. 

P«  maquid  .1    \\ 

gate  Thornto  of  it  t  hat  "  w  bile  tl  • 

tor    life    ai     Plymouth,    and    Conant 

Pemaquid  was  probably  thi    1  t."     lb 

adds   that    "to   Pemaquid  tion  of 

civilization   into   I              gland."     But  P                                 in- 
teresting a-   the  ground  over  which    ! 

Indian-  ami  Colonial-,  and  (  'ohm ia I-  ;  nd  I'm 

the  "Capital  of  tin-  East,"  thi   grandiow    oat 

founder-  ami  their  ship-building  and  1 1  --or-.      Ah 

fort  ago  the  Maine  J  [istoricj 

most  famous  old  fori  excavated.     Tin  ler- 

ground    and    covered    with    grass    ami 
habitant  -      and  in  Maine  <  ight 

the  corroded  wall-  of  their  childhood  which  time  had  iwn 

to  the  surfaei    of  tin-  earth.      1'.  maquid  had  had  four  for' 
l' ei her.  the  earlii  -t  of  which,  Fori  Charles,  ed  ii    I I 

The  most  formidable  of  all  thi   deft  as  -  ol   I' 

William    Henry,    built    and    finished    b;     Mr    William    i 

fighting  Governor  of  Massachu  The  I;.      I 

describes  how  Phips,  with  a  force  of  150  men  under  thre 

toiled  at  the  greal  fortification,  "thi  :  in 

America,"  until  in  1692  it  was  read]  "todeclan  ami  U 

the  claim  and  the  right-  of  the  English  to  the  Basten 
and  to  restrain  the  Indians  from  <  ucroacbj  I  hi    \'. 

settlements."      Hut    in  the  tight   with  tin     i 

1696,  the  defenders  of  the  fori  under  om   Pasco  Chubb,  n 

Borrj  showing  againsi  the  expedition  of  Baron  •!■    I 

w  as  accompanied  by  the  Sieur  d'Ibervilli .  la;,  r  to  win  rt  oown  in 

Louisiana.     Pasco  Chubb  had  no  aoquaintai  11-. 

a  new  device  as  terrible  as  gas-shi  II-  in  our  day,  ami 

orous  bombardment  Pasco  surrendered  the  i 

boasted  that   he  would  not  give  it   up  "tho  tin    -<  a  w. 
with  French  vessels  and  the  land  with  wild  li 

Maine,  indeed,  has  a  history  that  it-  one  hundred  \- 
Statehood  do  little  more  than  hint  at.  Even  Barthi 
Gosnold  <\<<-  em  to  have  been  the  fii 

in   1602,     Landfall   is  claimed  for  Giovanni   da   \>  in 

1524,  and  the  Sieur  de  Mont-  am:   I  ded 

Popham    and  Captain  John  Smith  in  a  closi    m-p  ;ir- 

\  e>  ashore.     The  Hath  ferry-boat  of  to-di 
preserves    the   fame   of     the    English    knight    who    wa-    I1 
founder   of    Maine    under   charter-    from    I 

nch  soldiers  and  priests,  as  well        ; 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  Colonial  Governors  1 
and  Sir  William   Pepperel,  and   Indian   S 

and   Inongoit.  mor.    through   the  animated   pictun    of  ih<    ... 
history  of  Maim,   when    much  blood  was  -I'd   1. 
Indians,  then  tl  h.  and  then  the  Hritish  w< 

the  soil.     In  the  Revolutionary  War  that 
Arnold  struts  upon  tin  ollowing  lh> 

l«e.-  on  hi-  .  xpedition  to  Qui  l" 

Bringing  the  discussion  down  to  d 
I 

I',  rhaps   the  hard}    \  igor  w  I 
ne  to  the  pn  -eiit  ii. 
which  t  he  early  >«  1 1 1<  r-  w< 
a  hard  living  from  rocky  farm-.  fn>n 
from  t  he  ton  -t  primes  si.      \-  a  n  -ult  mi  n 
w  ho  w«  n    i  and  s<  lf-r<  ! 

powerful    moli 
thousand-  of  thi  r  a 

in  w   and  \asi  <  mpm    for  the  nation. 

Tl 
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war  Surplus  Plant  Sites 


Technical  experts  aid 
Hopewell    industries 

Manufacturers    locating    at    Hopewell 

helped    to    establish     efficient 

production    Advice  to  one 

concern  saved  $25,000 

ONE  of  the  largest  and  best  trained  technical  staffs  in  the 
world  is  at  the  disposal  of  Industries  locating  at  Hopewell. 

One  manufacturer  who  has  just  begun  operations  at 
Hopewell  says,  that  a  suggestion  from  one  of  our  technical 
experts  will  save  him  annually  25%  of  his  production  cost. 

Another  Hopewell  manufacturer  has  added  thousands  of 
dollars  to  his  yearly  income  by  utilizing  some  of  his  byproducts 
in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  offered  by  another  of  our 
Staff. 

Still  another  concern  through  our  advice  saved  $25,000  on 
a  $100,000  construction  job. 

This  service  is  yours  for  the  asking.  You  are  free  at  any 
time  to  consult  our  experts  on  technical  matters. 

No  matter  what  industry  you  are  in,  our  technical  men 
will  make  a  survey  for  you  and  show  the  advantages  for  your 
line  of  manufacture  at  Hopewell. 

If  you  need  more  production — and  more  economical  produc' 
tion,  investigate  Hopewell  in  all  its  aspects.  It  is  America's 
greatest  industrial  opportunity.  Here  are  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages  it  offers: 

Plentiful  supply  of  unspoiled  labor. 

Ideal  housing  conditions  for  12,000  families. 

Low  priced  power. 

Abundance  of  pure  water. 

Best  rail  and  water  transportation. 

No  harmful  municipal  restrictions. 

Climate  mild  and  healthful. 

Find  out  more  about  Hopewell.  It  may  be  that  Hopewell 
can  solve  your  manufacturing  problems  for  you.      Write. 

Hopewell  has  factory  buildings  ready  to  turn  on  powei 
and    factory    sites   with   railway   sidings  already  built 

Du    Pont   Chemical    Co.,    Wilmington,    Delaware 
Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petersburg,  Va. 
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admixture  of  other  races.  The  wave  of 
Irish  immigration  which  followed  the  great 
famine  brought  thousands  of  Irishmen  to 
Maine,  but  they  were  readily  assimilated. 
Along  1  he  nor!  hern  and  western  border  and 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  south- 
ern counties  there  are  many  French-Can- 
adian- to-day,  bu1  thej  form  an  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  population.  It  is  still 
Yankee  in  the  main.  The  unimpaired 
Americanism  of  the  people  was  -hown  by 
1  In  unanimous  public  sentiment  which 
rejected  with  scorn  the  Canadian  proposal 
to  annex  the  northern  counties  to  the  Do- 
minion under  i  In    Leagut   of  Nations. 

Alt  ho  great  quantities  of  timber  ! 
'  cut  in  Maine  the  State  is  -till  poss<  si 
of  enormous  wealth  in  lumber.  Its  agricul- 
tural development  lias  not  .vet  reached  the 
maximum.  Its  water-power  is  virtually  un- 
tapped. There  i-  more  unde\  eloped  w  ater- 
power  to-day  in  northern  Maine  t  ban  in  any 
Dt  her  -ed  1 01  i  ol  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  growth  of 
population  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  it  will  be  harnessed  and  utilized  for 
productive  industrj  upon  a    a-'  scale. 

Increased  prosperity  i-  certain  with  the 
passing  of  the  years.  The  virility  which 
has  brought  Maine  happily  through  her  first 
century  of  Statehood   is  as  strong  as  ever. 


THE  OLD   HOWERY  W  <  >l  I  DNT   k.NOW 
ITSELF    \<>W 

TMIK  Bowery,  once  "the  ultimate 
refuge  of  the  down-and-outer,"  home 
of  the  jobless,  and  resorl  of  the  gangster, 
has,  metaphorically  speaking,  washed  itself, 
put  on  clean  linen,  and  gone  to  work.  It 
was  not  long  ago  thai  this  street,  famous 
in  legend  and  story,  offered  a  drink  and  a 
bed  to  the  weary  and  sodden  and  a  glimpse 
of  hope  to  I  hose  w  ho  had  1(>iilt  been  pari  ners 
with  despair.  Ii  was  easj  to  beg  a  dime 
for  a  glass,  and  Mure  were  plenty  of  charily 
associations  which  would  afford  a  bed.    So 

the  dregs  of  humanity  drifted  down  to  the 
Bowerj  ;  ii  became  'he  hiding-placi  ■  ■: 
thieves,  burglars,  cutthroats,  and  gunmen; 

tragedy  lurked  in  it-  dark  corners;  vice 
spread  wide  its  black  mantle,  and  sin 
brooded,  ravenlike,  over  all.  Hut  there 
were  inan\  societies  and  philanthropic 
enterprises  which  made  it  their  business 
to  care  for  the  fallen  and  to  make  an  at- 
templ  ai  the  redemption  of  those  who  w<  re 
shoeless  and  empty,  but  not  quite  morally 
gone.  The  Salvation  Army,  which  holds 
to  the  theory  that  while  it  exists  a  man  1- 
never  down  and  out.  labored  alw ays  with  a 
mixture  of  prayer  and  bread;  Th<  Sun  for 
several  hard  Beasons  maintained  a  food- 
line,  and  the  "big  Tim"  Sullivan  Associa- 
tion everj  winter  handed  out  slues  to  the 
shoeless  up  to  the  time  of  the  founder's 
death.  Other  organi  nations  <>f  the  helping 
hand  contributed  10  the  support  and  com- 
fort of  the  perennially  indigent  and 
drunkenly  morbid.  John  Barleycorn  was 
never  without  a  rival,  even  in  his  own 
abode.  But,  with  the  locking  up  of  the 
corner  saloon  where  drinks  were  cheap  ai  a 
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^ Ihe  Thumbprint  of  Ljoliath 


A  THUMBPRINT,  whether   done 
with  ink  against  a  smooth  sheet 
of  glass  or  outlined  in  jam   upon 
a    baby's    bib,    contains     the     simpler 
elements  of  catalog  printing. 

The  bigger  the  thumbprint,  the 
bigger  the  detail.  The  smoother  the 
surface  against  which  the  thumb  is 
pressed,  the  clearer  the  impression 
becomes. 

The  relation  of  surface  to  clear  im- 
pressions is  the  basic  reason  for  the 
difference  between  ordinary  printing 
and  Better  Printing. 

To  you,  the  reader,  paper  is  but  the 
body  of  a  book,  magazine,  or  catalog; 
but  to  the  printer,  paper  is  a  surface, 
upon  which  his  types  and  plates  must 
print,  or  his  work  is  disappointing  to 
himself  and  to  his  customers. 

Two  sheets  of  paper  may  look  .dike 
and  feel  alike,  but  print  differently. 
For    that    reason,    standardization    ol 


printing  paper  quality  is  simply  the 
production  of  a  standardized  surface 
upon  which  a  standardized  printing: 
impression  may  be  produced. 

The  Warren  Standard  Printing 
Papers  are  divided  into  a  doz<  n  grades, 
each  developed  tor  a  particular  rich! 
of  book-paper  pruning.  1  he  use  of 
any  Warren  Standard  removes  from 
both  printer  and  buyer  of  printing 
much  of  that  element  of  uncertainty 
so  disturbing  to  every  man  who  is 
striving  to  do  good  work. 

,^  our  printer  can  show  printing 
specimens  on  the  \\  arn  n  Standard 
Printing  Papers. 

Most  catalog  printers  possess  hooks 
that  we  have  prepared  containing  much 

constructive  material  for  users  of 
commercial  printing  who  are  si  nous 
students  of  Better  Printing. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass. 


Briefly  classified,  the  Warren  Standard  Punting  Wipers  are 


Warren's  Cameo 

Dull  coated  for  artistic 

half-tone  printing 

Warren's  Lustro 

The  highest  refinement  of  surface 

in  glossy-coated  papei 

Warren's  Warrentown 
Coated  Book 

Glossy  surface  foi  fine  hall  tone 
and  process  coloi  work 

Warren's  Cumberland 

Coated  Book 

A  recognised  standard 
glossy  coated  papei 


Warren's  Silkote 
s.-itii  dull  surface,  not.-.l  foi  prt 
printing  quallt 

Warren's  Printone 
S.-T.H  coated      Bettw  than  -inx-r. 
pel  i  ban  coated 

Warren's  l.ibnm  Text 

English  tun  -l.  i- 

. ,  n  hall  i" 

Warren's  Okie  Style 

\  watermarked  antl 
I      .,ii.l  line  111 


w. H nn  s    Cumberland 

.Super     Hook 

adered  i>-m*  '  ol 
'.tr.l    unifoi m  qualil \ 

W  :ii  reii  s  (  iimrnrlaiui 

Machine  Book 

\     1.  1m  i.  ".r  1 

W.nivn  's    VrloOr.iMire 
niing 

W  am  ns  India 


arrens 


better 

paper 

better 
printing 


* STANDARD 


Printing  Papers 
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CONCRETE 

for 
Mercantile 


and 
Industrial 

Buildings 
Means — 


1 


You'll  be  interested  in  our 
new  booklet  "  Mercantile 
and  Industrial  Buildings 
of  Concrete. ' '  Just  ash  our 
nearest  District  Office  to 
send  you  a  copy. 


^  Fireproof,  perma- 
nent, vibrationless, 
practically  mainten- 
ance-free structures. 

tj  Greater  load  carry- 
ing capacity  and  reserve 
strength. 

•I  Speed  of  construc- 
tion and  uninterrupted 
construction,  regardless 
of  season. 

q  Well  lifted,  clean 

and  healthful  surround- 
ings— helping  to  make 
contented  workers,  who 
speed  up  production. 

•I  First  cost  is  prac- 
tically the  only  cost. 

^  Low    insurance 

cost. 

Portland  Cement 
Association 


OFFICES  AT 

Atlanta 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago' 

Kansas  City 

Portland.  Oref 

Dallas 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  City 

Denver 

Milwaukee 

San  Francisco 

Des  Moines 

Minneapolis 

Seattle 

Detroit 

New  York 

St.  Louis 

Helena 

Parkersburf 

Washington 
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nickel  a  round  and  the  closing  of  the  dives 
where  the  gangsters  exchanged  gossip  of 
the  night  and  planned  some  new  foray  of 
death,  the  Bow  try  has  changed.  It  is  a 
decent,  respectable  locality,  almost  sleek 
in  its  reform.  A  writer  in  The  Sun  aud 
the  New  York  Herald  magazine  section 
affords  us  a  kodak-like  glimpse  of  things  as 
they  were  and  are: 

In  the  first  short  block  of  the  Bowery 
between  Chatham  Square  and  Bayard 
Street,  there  were,  one  short  year  ago,  ten 
saloon-.  Now  there  are  Inn  two  and  both 
are  wabbling.  John  Kclley.  who  had  been 
in  the  rum  business  in  the  block  for  forty 
years,  gave  his  place  to  a  couple  of  bar- 
tender- a  year  ago,  and  they  have  kept  it 
open,  bu1  the  going  becomes  heavier  every 

day. 

Tin-  transformation  of  this  block  ends 

the  old  Bowery.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  days 
when  every  other  building  housed  a  saloon, 
a  fakt  museum,  a  gambling-house,  a  shady 
political  or  social  club,  or  a  dance-hall 
remains.  The  pickpocket,  the  gang  fighter, 
the  specialist  in  knockout  drops,  the  artist 
who  tinted  black  eyes,  and  the  down-and- 
out  who  lounged  in  front  of  the  saloons  or 
shuffled  along  Misery's  Mile  in  search 
of  a  handout  or  a  free  Hop  on  a  mission 
bench  or  floor  have  gone  from  the  Bowery. 

The  down-and-out  has  disappeared  from 
the  Bowery  exoepl  as  he  persists,  in  the 
cases  of  old  men  physically  unable  to  work 
because  of  years  of  excessh  <•  drinking.  The 
prevailing  type,  which  was  generally 
represented  by  a  shabby,  middle-aged  man 
with  a  weak  chin,  has  found  a  valuable 
support  for  his  weakening  will-power  in  the 
laet  that  a  two-finger  measure  of  bad 
whisk}  now  costs  thirty-five  cents  on  the 
Bowery.  This  stuff  u^vd  to  be  sold  for  a 
nickel  and  the  rule  was  to  help  oneself 
from  the  hoi  tie  as  it  was  placed  on  the 
bar.  These  men  are  holding  on  to  their 
jobs  and  have  no    need  of  relief. 

At  the  lladley   Rescue  Mission  it  is  the 

custom  of  the  Rev.  John  Callahan  to  con- 
sider a  periodical  thinker,  who  professes 
reform,  as  being  on  probation  for  a  year. 
Ai  the  end  of  that  period  the  candidate  is 
made  the  principal  figure  in  a  special 
service  and  is  given  a  Bible.  It  took  one 
man  sixteen  years  to  attain  to  one  of  these 
Bibles.  Be  succeeded  last  month.  Another 
ten  ni  anniversary  principal  was  a  man 
who  bad  not  been  entirely  sober  for  years 
prior  to  taking  the  pledge.  Be  has  $600 
in  a  bank  now.  The  old  man  prof. 
to  have  been  much  helped  in  times  of 
temptation  by  a  tear  of  the  effects  <>f  wood- 
alcohol.  This  fear  is  common  among 
former  drink  addicts. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  .).  G.  llallimond.  of  the 
Bowery  Mission,  said  that  prohibition 
has  led  to  a  marked  improvement:  in  the 
condition  of  men  who  live  on  the  Bowery. 
The  mission  serves  coffee  and  rolls  after 
its  evening  service,  but  one-half  of  the 
men  in  attendance  dp  not  remain  for  re- 
freshments.  Within  it  a  half  dozen  men 
have  died  of  starvation  since  1900.  It  is 
Dr.  Hammond's  estimate  that  250,000 
destitute  men  roamed  the  Bowery  during 
(lie  winter  of   1910-1911. 

The  Bowery  Mission  has  an  employment 
agency.  This  agency  has  now  many  more 
jobs  than  applicant-. 

Prohibition  has  served  to  complete  that 
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WESTCOTT 


underneath  the 

paint the 

hidden  qualities 
which  mean  life 
and  service" 


One  of  the  quali- 
ties which  mean 
life  and  service 
in  the  Westcott 
Motor  Car  is  the 

Delco 

Starring,  lighting  and  ignition  Systems 


THE     DAYTON    ENGIN 


EERING    LABORATORIES     C  a  TON.  O  L  \ 
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Original 
Thomas  Maddock  Plant 


irst  in  ylmerica  to  make  sanitary 
earthenware  plumbing   fixtures 


Thomas  Maddock,  of  an  old  English  family  of  potters,  began 
experimenting  with  sanitary  ware  in  this  country  in  1873.  He  mixed 
his  own  clays,  modeled  the  ware  and  fired  the  kiln  himself. 
After  considerable  discouragement,  he  finally  produced  the  first 
sanitary  earthenware  plumbing  fixtures  ever  made  in  this  country. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed,  Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Company 
have  progressed  steadily  in  the  development  of  pottery  for  plumb' 
ing  sanitation.  A  development  that  has  found  its  best  expression 
in  the  glistening,  snowy  white,  almost  unbreakable  vitreous  china 
which  is  noted  for  its  freedom  from  crazing  and  chipping  and  for 
its  non-absorbent  qualities. 

And,  today,  the  Anchor  trade-mark  on  plumbing  equipment  is 
assurance  that  the  high  quality  of  this  ware  still  is  safeguarded 
by  the  founders  of  the  industry. 

To^those  who  contemplate  the  building  of  a  new  home,  or  who 
desire  suggestions  for  modernizing  an  old  bathroom,  we  will  mail 
our  illustrated  booklet,  "Bathroom  Individuality."  Write  only  if 
you  are  interested. 

Thomas  Maddocks  Boos  Company, Trenton,  N/J. 


Kfxi  to  the  doctor, 
the  plumbing  contrac 
tor  is  the  most  import- 
ant man  in  each  com- 
munity in  protecting 
the  health  of  the 
family. 
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The.  fixture  sho 

the  {-and    abcne  is  the 

Madera- Silent, 

whit  h  is  made  through- 
(  pting  the 
white  lelhi. 

■  hind. 

,     in     appear- 

Irong  in  con- 
struction, silent  in 
operation  and  "all 
uhite"  in  color,  this 
fixture  combines  ad- 
;anlaxes  that  will  add 
charaitor  to  any  bath- 
room. 


in 


First    in    the   industry 
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transformation  of  the  Bowery  into  i>  gi 
commercial  artery  that  had  its  most  pro- 
nounced advance  following  the  opening  of 
the  new  bridges.  The  general  prosp< 
that  began  in  1915  after  Charles  Schwab 
had  returned  from  England  with  war-con- 
tracts worth  a  hundred  millions  or  more 
put  an  end  to  the  distress  thai  was  an 
evidence  of  poor  business  conditions. 

Since  the  winter  of  1914  1915,  re- 
membered for  its  severity,  I  here  has  bei  n 
no  bread-line  on  the  Bowery.  Dui 
that  winter  hundreds  of  men  were  <l.nl 
in  the  line  that  ran  from  the  kitchen  of  the 
Hadley  Rescue  Mission  for  blocks  into 
First  Street.  Other  hundreds  waited  until 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  join  in  a 
long  cue  outside  the  Bowery  Mission. 
But  these  hungry  hundreds  no  longer 
besiege  the  bakeries.  Instead,  according 
to  the  writer: 

One  certainty  is  that  last  Christmas  was 
the  happiest  hundreds  of  poor  families 
have  ever  known.  The  charitable  agencies 
that  distribute  Christmas  dinners  for  t In- 
first  time  found  their  supply  greater  than 
the  demand.  At  the  headquarters  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  West  Fourteenth  street. 
preparations  were  made  to  fill  five  1  housand 
baskets,  as  in  previous  years,  but  only 
three  thousand  were  needed.  Ma.j.  Jennie 
Ward,  of  the  Cherry  Street  branch,  had  but 
eight  hundred  applications  as  againsl  two 
thousand  in  former  years.  In  not  one  of 
the  eight  hundred  destitute  families  was 
the  condition  due  in  any  degree  to  drink. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  so  many  more 
opportunities  than  workers  on  the  lists  of 
its  employment  bureau  that  it  has  adopted 
a  policy  of  listing  no  jobs  that  pay  less 
than  $18  a  week.  On  this  basis  it  had  seven 
hundred  unfilled  positions  on  March  1. 

The  experience  of  the  Salvation  Arim 
with  down-and-outs  has  been  particularly 
comprehensive.  Maj.  II.  P.  Urschell,  of 
the  relief  department,  estimated  that  80 
percent,  of  all  the  men  who  used  to  apply 
to  him  for  aid  were  destitute  because  of 
drink,  lie  said  that  he  is  having  no  trouble 
now  because  of  the  men  whom  he  lias 
placed  in  jobs  going  on  sprees. 

"I  have  been  in  this  work  for  twenty 
years,"  said  Major  Urschell.  "When  I 
started  if  any  one  had  predicted  that  the 
drink  evil  would  be  abated  to  the  condition 
at  which  it  stands  to-day  1  would  have 
laughed  at  him.  It  is  astounding.  A  yeai 
ago  four  saloons  catered  to  the  liquor 
patronage  of  the  block  in  Forty-eight  h 
Street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
avenues.  But  one  saloon  is  left .  A  great 
peace  lias  come  over  the  neighborhood. 
Loud-voiced  men  and  women  no  longer 
quarrel  profanely,  and  there  are  no  streams 
of  little  children  carrying  pails  in  the  back 
doors  of  the  saloons.  Some  of  the  mone\ 
that  used  to  go  for  beer  and  whiskj  is 
being  used  to  buy  children's  clothes,  ami 
their  appearance  shows  it." 

J.  L.  Elliott,  head  worker  at  Hudson 
Gild  in  West  Twenly-se\  cut  h  Street,  re- 
ported that  the  departure  of  the  saloons 
had  cut  into  gang  activities.  I  was 
coming  down  one  of  the  main  avenues."  he 
said,  "when  in  front  of  a  closed  saloon 
I  saw  four  men,  all  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  All  had  police  records. 
They    were    clean-shaven    and    well    dres! 


To  b<    -ure,  they   were  idle  on  a  corner, 

Milt     they    were    better    off    in     the    open    air 

han    if    they    had    ben    in    the    back-room 

of  a    saloon.      They    were   the   iiiichu-   of  a 

that    has    been    con-id<  ralil J    reduced 

in  h/<  .  All  of  tin  in  used  to  dodge  the 
police.  \ow  they  wen-  standing  open!} 
..ii  i  In   -i  reel  unafraid  of  an 

"This    indicates    a    I  md    l>. 

change  i  han  people  w  ho  ha\  <  no  km 
of  the  -it nation  can  realize 

l.e    many    thou>aml-    of   BUch    youth    n 

city.     Tin  v    can   not    readily   be  gol    into 

liborhood  boust  s,  but  t  h<  j  cai 
into  athletic  and  social  club-  1 1,.  inder 

i  he    gem  ral    supen  ision    of    -on,' 


SIR      HENRI      THORNTON,     RAIL*  U 

M  \\.  01    IM>I  \n  \.   ME!    TORK, 
\Mi   LONDON 

HENRY  WORTH  THORNTON,  who 
rang    >  change  on  young   Loehinvar 
by  coming  out  of  th<   Middh  West,  occupies 

the   anomalous    position    of    being   at    one 
a  native  of  Indiana  and  an   English  knight. 
To  the  one  tith    of  fame  he  \\:i-  born:    the 
other  he  achieved  bj  his  noteworthj    • 
to  the  British  Empire  as  general  manager 

of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  and  as  an 
organizer  of  transportation  durimr  the 
difficult  days  of  MM  1.  sir  Henry  ha-  been 
general  manager  of  the  Great  Eastern 
since  February  14,  I'M  i  Befon  thai  he 
hail  served  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
general  superintendent  of  tin-  Long  Island 
Railwdy.  It  can  not  1><  -aid  that  In  re- 
ceived a  warm  and  rousing  welcome  whin 
he     took     over     the     ma  inurement      of     the 

British  railway,  tho  the  lack  should  1» 
plained  as  not  beiiiLr  due  to  hi-  citizenship, 
but    rather    to    disappointment    that    the 
directors  of  tin  com  pan}  felt  obliged  U 
outside  the  countrj   to  procure  an  official. 
Without    giving    thought    to    this    surface 

hostility,  he  went  to  work,  put  the  railway 
on  it>  wheel-,  introduced  helpful  innova- 
tions, ami.  by  using  American  method-, 
made  the  llarw  ich  passage  to  the  Continent 
the  favorite  route  for  troops  and  supplies. 
Two  years  before  the  armistice  he  was  a 
major  in  the  British  Army.  Ai  the  close  of 
the  war  in-  was  a  major-general,  and  the 
honor  of  knighthood  followed. 

11    was  in    Logansport,    Indiana,    that    Sir 

Henry    was    cradled,    in    187L     He    was 
prepared  for  college  at  St.  Paul's  School,  at 
Concord,  Mew   Hampshire,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  ci\  il  ■  ring  from  1 1  .   '  rsity 
of    Pennsylvania   in    1894.     Shorth    after- 
ward In-  started  a-  a  draftsman  in  tin  . 
of  t he  chief  engine*  r  of  the  -out i 
system  of  tin    Pennsylvania  Railroad,     lie 
became    engineer   of    construction    of    the 
Cleveland  ami  Mom  lt<    Railroad,  a  subsid- 
iary <>f  'he   Pennsylvania   system 
for    a    time    a-    -uper\i-or   of    the    ;. 

Columbus,  Ohio,    went   in  ial   work 

on  tin  Cincinnati  division,  and  later  on 
the  Erie  and  Ashtabula  division.  In  1902 
he  was  appointed  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  t  he  Long  Island  Uailroad.  from 

which  position  he  was  advanced  to  general 
superintendent  in  191 1 .    Thn  • 


You  Can  Grow  Flowers 
In  Your  House 

vtrumon* 
for  growing    tulips,   hvannths,    n.rassi,    And    other 

»use.     You  can  have 
flowi  Otmtmai  unti. 

»-nt» 
.off}  j  dozer. 

tor   many  days   instead   of  withering   almost    as 
boon  as  purchased. 

Our  booi:  1.  of  almost  a  thou- 

.  *uu'Ji   bulbs,  suitable 

»  e  failure  ; 

i  must  or- 
der before  Julv  1  .  Our  apccial  prior*  will  hold  good 
only  until  'ig  now  you  save   money, 

i     •  in   the   fall,   and  get  a  *up< 

quality  of  bulbs  not  usually  obtained  in  this  OHM 
■ 
Our  <  and  packed  in  Holland  and 

■ped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  arrival 
in  the  ben  ndmon. 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY,  "VBEjfiT 


Jun^r  s    - 
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Ceo.  H. June  Co.  IS  50  JungBldft.  Cmcinnall.O 


No 

backsliders  among 

the  Garco-ites 

They're  not  a  retreating 
crowd  —  the  Garco  clan.  "Per- 
sistence" is  their  watchword: 
their  motto  "hold  tiprr. 

So  they  line  their  brakes  with  Garco 
and  a:  by  alt   the   Garco 

staying  qualities —  ucaOM 

and  a  tenacity  as  is    the 

prip  of  a  visa. 

.  r  dealer   will   initiate    you   into 
the  Garco  fellowship. 

General  Asbestos    &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CMR  VGO  riTTJ-Bl  K.H 
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FOR  YOUNG  MEM  AND 
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$  and  workmanship  are  of  major 
importance.   All-wool  fabric  will 
keep  you  warm  and  pattern  may  be 
pleasing,  but  converting  the  fabric  into 
a  garment  that  has  better  style,  fit  and 
finish  is  craftsmanship  above  the  ordinary  and  iden- 
tifies Society  Brand. 


WITH  THE  VARIED  GRADES   OK  CLOTHING  FLOODING  THE  MARKET,  LOOK   K)K  THB   LABEL  AS  \  l  IDE 

ALFRKD  DBCKER  A  COHN,  M*kc  0CI8TY  MAND  CLOTHU  I  Caaaii 

Chicago  New  York  Montreal 


iN  WHO  STAY  YOUNG 
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REFLEXJons  of 
\  N  o  -  t  rouble 
',     ignition.    An 

unretouch- 

^^flj^B   ed  photo  of 

jS^Z     the    pi u /is 

^B    J*  .   reterred    to 

I      &L  below. 
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Low  Grade  Gas 
Hasn't  Bothered 

the  user  of  these 

Reflex  Spark  Plugs 

These  plugs,  illustrated,  which 
are  two  of  a  SET  of  six,  are  an 
example  of  how  Reflex  users  con- 
tinue to  get  no-trouble  ignition 
in  spite  of  today's  lower  grade 
gas. 

The  hot  spark  fired  by  these 
plugs  has  unfailingly  ignited  the 
varying  gas  mixtures  caused  by 
different  grades  of  fuels  this  mo- 
torist has  been  compelled  to  use. 

" — and  I  have  had  no  trouble 
from  carbonization,  either," 
writes  the  motorist*  who  sent 
these  plugs. 

Whet  her  you  drive  a  car  or  op- 
i  rate  a  truck  fleet,  the  one  way 
to  learn  what  Reflex  no-trouble 
ignition  means  undei  a/y  and 
all  conditions  is  to  TRY  a 
A  dealer  or  garageman  in  your 
vu  nut  v  will  supply  you.  If  not, 
write  .In 

(*Name   on   1 1 

The  Reflex  Ignition  Co. 

3061  West  106th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


SPARK. 
;PIUGS 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Ik    received  the  appointment  to  the  Greal 
Eastern   Railroad.     Willis  Steel!  gives  us, 
Success  (New  York),  a  glimpse  of  him 
in  his  new  home: 

The  new  Sir  Henry  is  over  six  feel  tall, 
happily  married,  and  the  father  of  two 
children.  He  has  never  lost  his  hearty, 
j<>\  ial  American  manner 

Taking  charge,  the  new  general  manager 
pu1  into  practis<  his  "activity  habit" — 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  his  working 
staff.  In  considering  promotions,  he  was 
influenced  as  much  by  personal  fitness  as 
by  seniority.  This  detail,  often  neglected 
by  heads  of  business  in  England,  thus 
closing  avenues  of  promotion  to  some  of  the 
worthiesl  employees,  had  a  bad  tendency. 
It  was  at  once  "scrapped"  by  the  American 
manager,  who  believed  in  every  man  get- 
ting a  chance.  He  announced  this  boldly 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  and  his  method  has 
been  carried  out.  It  has  been  the  custom 
rather  than  the  exception  in  the  United 
States  for  the  big  executives  to  advance 
from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  and 
Mr.  Thornton  asked  all  his  official  staff  to 
remember  this  encouraging  fact. 

Next  the  new  manager  did  not  try  to 
give  the  English  what  thej  had  no  use  for. 
lie  introduced  American  customs,  while 
recognizing  perfectly  thai  plants  which 
flourish  in  one  country  won't  grow  in 
another  thai  methods  which  are  con- 
sidered Al.  on  the  Long  Island  were  not 
possible  on  tin  Greal  Eastern  where 
condil ions  are  different. 

An  early  task  was  to  restore  the  Great 

Eastern  to  its  former  importance  as  a 
great  carrier  from  tin  suburbs  to  London. 
The  electrification  <>t'  the  mad  along  its 
suburban  lines  was  a  crying  necessity. 
Mr.  Thornton's  knowledge  of  electrical 
traction  and  its  possibilities  was  judged  by 
experts  in  this  country  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  late  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  and  at  once 
he  put  it  into  practical  effect.  Almost  at 
a  Lap.  the  (.real  Kastern  recovered  its 
prestige  in  suburban  competition  with 
tram-cars  and  motor-buses.  This  first 
triumph  satisfied  the  London  public  that 
in  the   American    the   Greal    Eastern    had 

secured  a   \  aluable  man. 

In  the  larger  field  of  transportation  of 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  war-camps  in 
France,  sir  Henry's  work,  and  especially 
his  plans  by  which  danger  of  anv  sorl  l\\ 
loss  <>r  interruption  was  rendered  almosl 
negligible,  commanded  from  tin  start  the 
admiration  of  the  arinv  chiefs.  His  time 
wa-  -pent  almosl  equalh  between  London 
and  t  he  front. 

To-day,  Maj.-Gen.  sir  Henry  Thornton 
is  viewed  by  the  British  journals  in  this 
way : 

"This  stranger,  who  came  so  recentlj 
among  us,  i-  a  stranger  no  longer,  lie 
has  aided  Great  Britain  in  her  hour  of 
need  as  few  of  her  own  sons  have  done. 
Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  in  this 
cl(  v  i  t  and    whole-hearted   American  we  see 

one  more  reason  why  we  should  remember 

and  take  to  heart  the  old  adage  in  all  our 
dealings  «  it  h   Americans." 

Mori  intimate  testimony  says  that  sir 
lleiir\  i-  beloved  bj  his  working  staff, 
and  has  been  very  successful  in  preventing 
Labor  outbreaks.  A  well-known  and  promi- 
nent railway  chairman,  in  speaking  of  his 
career,  said: 

'At    lir-l    we    hesitated    to    accept    him 


because  we  felt  that  there  should  be  plenty 
of  Englishmen  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ( treat  Kastern.  Business  con- 
ditions in  England  are  more  conservative 
than  in  America,  and  we  had  some  fear  of 
Innovations  that  would  not  work  out  well. 
It  is  a  plea-uie  to  say  that  these  fears  were 
groundless  and,  while  the  innovations  were 
forthcoming,  they  did  work  out.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  have  had 
this  help  in  the  old  mother  country  in  the 
crisis  that  has  jusl   passed." 

Under  circumstances  that  tried  men 
sorely,  sir  Henry  showed  his  mettle.  His 
qualities  stood  the  tesl  and  these  qualities 
are  now  a-  well-known  and  recognized  in 
England  as  they  were  in  American  railway 
circle-.  Ralph  Peters,  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  revealed  the  secrel  of  his  old 
associate's  success  when  he  said: 

"Hi  is  loyal,  faithful,  capable.  In 
detail  of  his  work  on  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  he  -bowed  a  genuine  interesl  and 
a  painstaking  care.  There  was  not,  an 
employee,  whether  he  was  a  man  with  a 
new  engineering  idea  or  a  porter  with  a 
grievance,  who  could  not  train  access  to 
him  and  a  full  hearing.  Every  employee, 
loo,  got  complete  justice.  His  methods  are 
of  the  sort  that  win  in  England,  in  Africa, 
or  anywhere,  just  as  they  win  in  the 
United  State-  when  given  a  fair  trial.-' 


SOME   REASONS   FOR   AIDING  THE 
REF1  GEES    FROM    BOLSHEVIK 

HI  SSI \ 

THE  American  Central  Committee  for 
Russian  Relief,  whose  honorary  presi- 
dent is  ex-Presidenl  Charles  \\".  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  and  which  numbers  among  its 
vice-presidents  Elihu  Root  and  Samuel 
Oomper-.  finds  in  the  present  press  com- 
ment upon  tin  Russian  situation  some 
unusually  valid  reasons  lor  helping  those 
Russians  who  have  been  forced  to  leave 
their  own  country  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bolshevik  authorities.  The 
threat  of  a  German-Russian  alliance,  they 
point  out.  is  -ecu  in  the  recent  cataclysm 
of  events  in  Germany  by  the  foreign  as 
well  as  b\  tin  domestic  press.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  quotes  Prince  Cantacuzene,  a 
prominent  Russian  in  this  country,  as 
saying  that  Americans  have  driven  Russia 
into  the  hands  of  tin  Germans  by  not 
fulfilling  tin  promises  of  the  Root  Mission 
to  help  Russia,  neglecting  to  send  Kolchak 
the  military  aid  that  had  been  promised 
him  just  al  the  crucial  hour  when  he 
might  have  overthrown  the  Bolsheviki. 
"If  America  want-  to  save  Russia  from  a 
(  li  rman  alliance."  -a.v  -  Prince  ( 'antacu/ene. 
"she  must  restore  the  confidence  and 
friendship  vv  Inch  have  always  existed  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  American  people." 
The  Prince  points  out  that  one  of  the  ways 
of  doing  this  is  to  help  those  who.  rather 
than  submil  to  the  Bolsheviki,  have  left 
their  homes  and  all  their  possessions  and 
tied  to  the  bordering  countries  of  Russia. 
According  to  the  American  Central 
Committee  for  Russian  Relief,  there  are 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  these 
refugees  from  Bolshevik  Russia.  From 
all  aceounts  of  eye-witnesses  these  re- 
fugees are  suffering  unspeakable  hardships, 
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The  Advantages  of  Pneumatics 
Show  Up  On  the  Ledger 

tnui iiiitiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiHUiiiiiiiiiiiMtitt'li'iiiiitimiiiiiiitiiiMiiiitiiiiiniiiHiiiiiiiiiMiiiii  -  ■ 

Beginning  May  1st,  1919,  a  six  months'  test  of  solid  versus  pneumatic  truck  tin  i  was  conducted  b% 
Mandel  Brothers,  operating  a  large  downtown  dry  goods  Man-  in   Chicago.     The  test  was    tupi  •  I 

by  the  company's  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Alfred  Johnson,  Two  trucks  were  used.  No.  44  on  solid  mc,  and 
No.  45  zvith  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  the  rear  wheels  and  other  pneumatics  On  the  front  rc//<  <7\.  li<>th 
trucks  were  employed in  regular  city  delivery  zoork,  handling  similar  loads  over  similar  routes.  The  results  of 
the  test,  given  below,  have  caused  the  company  to   order  recently  several  new   trucks   on   pneumatics. 


Truck  No.  M 
(Co  equipped 

with  solid  til 

Number  of  days  operated 1  $0 

Miles  traveled 5,388 

Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline .  .  .  5.5 

Repairs  per  mile .Oil 

Labor  cost  per  mile  (drivers).. $  .20 

Operating  cost  per  mile .  S5  \ 


Truck  No.  45 

with  pneumal 

.  .  .       1- 
...6,71V 

... 

.'IMS"       ... 

.  1 76      .  . 
$         .US     .. 


\1.  l\  ,    increase 


i:'; 
5'; 


mcr 

ng 
saving 


NOTE:   The  actual  saving  iii  operating  cost   tmounted  to  1. 

grows  to  a  very  substantial  sum  of  money  when  multiplied  bj  I   milei  ol 


■ miiiiniiiifiniimfiMmimmMliiMliiiliilMliiliiiiimtiiiiiiinn 
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\X7RITTEN    into   cost  records  of  this  kind  is  incon- 
*  *   testable    evidence    showing    that    practically    every 
hauling  improvement  effected  with  pneumatic  truck  tires 
also  represents  an  important  hauling  economy. 

These  transportation  savings  result  from  the  combination 
of  pneumatic  traction,  resilience  and  spryness  made  so 
practical  by  the  strength  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction, 
a  manufacturing  accomplishment  that  protects  our 
good  name. 

The  economical  advantages  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are 
proved  by  the  time-clocks,  ledgers,  drivers  and  executives 
of  large  companies  in  audited  reports  which  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Excerpt  from  \  -Lo        O 
/<V/Vv  /<?  GovPaye\         J" 
of  Virginia  from\    ' 
Thomas  Jefferson 


ODUCr 


HOW  clearly  Jefferson's  signature  re- 
calls the  man.  If  there  appears  to  be 
more  character  in  the  signatures  of  that 
day,  no  doubt  more  pains  were  taken 
in  the  writing. 

To  a  pile  of  unsigned  mail  at  closing 
time,  add  a  well  of  indifferent  ink  —  and 
expect  the  worst.  Try,  before  the  next 
mail  comes  to  your  desk,  to  have  the 
well  washed  clean  and  filled  with  Carter's 
Writing  Fluid  — do  this  because  your 
signature  at  the  bottom 
of  your  letter  stands  for 
YOU — make  it  an  asset. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 


Manufacturing  Chemists 


|New  York 


Boston 


Chicago 


Montreal 


CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 


(i 


;-j? 


CARMINI 


INK 


TNC  CAPTW'S  INK  CO 

•01TON.    HO*T«I«' 

"iwvonK  enicW>   J 


Writing  Fluid.  Fountain  Pen  Inks.  Red  Ink  (C'arminel. 
Realblick  Ink.  Ink  Eraser.  Cico  Paste.  Photolibrary 
Paste.  Cement,  Glue  Pencils.  Great  Stickist  Mucilacc. 
Copying  Inks.  Drawing  Inks.  Indelible  Inks.  Stamping 
Inks.  VelVet  Showcard  Colors.  White  and  Gold  Inks, 
Violet.  Green.  Blue  Inks.  Numbering  Machine  Inks. 
Typewriter  Ribbons.  Carbon  Paper* 
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\bur  signature  represents  you 
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and  their  onlj  reward  for  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  Bolsht  ism  is  slow  death  from 
starvation,  sickness,  and  exposure.  In  re- 
gard to  them,  the  New  York  Mail  quotes 
the  following  cable  from  Mme.  Harold 
Seavenius,  wife  of  the  former  Danish 
Minister  to  Russia : 

"I  leav<  for  Reval  to  help  the  refug 
from  Gatchina  and  Tsarskoe  Selo.  There 
are  about  lif't\  thousand  of  them,  camping 
in  villages  and  in  the  forests.  There  are 
ten  thousand  more  who  were  refused  per- 
mission to  enter  Esthonia;  these  are  camp- 
ing out  along  the  railroad-line,  a  camp  four 
kilometers  long,  living  on  railway  ties 
with  a  thin  litter  of  -'raw.  surrounded  by 
dead  children  and  dead  hora  s." 

Tin-  Washington  Post  contains  a  startling 
and  pathetic  description  of  a  band  of  wild 
children  who  have  become  separated  from 
their  parents  and  are  now  refugees  in 
strange  lands,  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  the  world  for  their  main- 
tenance. "These  children,"  says  The 
Post,  "wen  gathered  together  in  Petrograd 
and  the  surrounding  territory,  when  the 
Bolsheviki  threatened  thai  district,  and 
sent  up  to  Vladivostok  for  safety.  Their 
parents  had  no  way  of  getting  to  them 
and  gradually  'hey  got  out  of  touch  with 
them.  The  children  had  no  waj  of  going 
back  to  their  parents,  and  they  had  no  one 
to  look  after  them.  The  details  of  their 
wanderings    for    the    next     two    years    are 

extremely  vague.  They  seem  to  have 
clung  together  like  a  herd  of  small  animals. 
Thc>    slept   wherever  they  could,  even  in 

box  car-  or  in  open  fields." 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  points  out,  too, 
that  the  refugees  from  Bolshevik  Russia 
are  almost  entirely  of  the  intelligent 
classes,  including  professional  men.  mer- 
chants both,  large  and  small,  artists,  writers, 
teachers,  business  nun  and  skilled  work- 
men.     It    quotes  a   recenl    traveler  from 

Russia  as  saying  that  befor.  lit  h  ft  he  saw 
a  proclamation  in  which  the  Bolsheviki 
wen  warned  not  to  shoot  such  peasants 
as  they  met.  but  to  kill  each  member  of 
the  educated  classes.  In  the  same  ac- 
count in  The  Dispatch,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  say: 

"This  educated  and  developed  class! 
Heavens!     Whal  have  been  it>  sufferings! 

Murder  has  been  the  lot  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  i's  peOple;  abuse  has  been  the  lot 

among  its  women  of  main  who  have  not 
died  of  hunger,  fear,  privation,  or  suc- 
ceeded, often  as  by  miracle  and  after 
untold  hardship,  in  making  their  escape. 

"Of  the  cation's  180  millions  this 
educated  class  formed  not  a  large  pro- 
portion. But  ii  was  the  leaven  which 
saved  the  situation.  Mind  you,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  aristocratic  class!  1  have 
.said  the  'educated     class. 

"Destroy  your  own  educated  olass  as 
ours  has  been  destroyed  and  what  could 
you  expect  of  your  own  future?  What 
could  the  world  expect  of  it?     You  would 
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lose    your    doctors,    your    scientists,    your 
industrialists,  great  and  .small,  your  tei 
ere,  your  merchants,  your  factory  man;, 
even   the   foremen   in  your   industrial 
tablishments." 

This  American  Central  Committer  for 
Russian  Relief  is  being  organized  to  cop< 
with  this  great  problem  of  saving  the 
lives  of  Hie  intelligent  classes  who  have 
fled  from  Russia.  Already  the  Committee 
lias  sent,  one  expedition  to  the  Baltic 
Provinces  carrying  with  it,  medical  supplies 

for     the     thousands     of     typhus     suffi 

among    the     Russian    refugees     in    these 

regions. 

The  Committee's  work  has  drawn  public 
approval  from  many  sources.  The  New 
York  American  quotes  Samuel  Gompers 
as  saying: 

"There  is  need  tot    those  of  us  who  li\e 

where  free  institutions  have  been  established 
to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  people  of 
Russia  in  their  present,  plight;  they  are 
passing  through  a  terrible  ordeal.  This  is 
not  the  time  for  free  Americans  to  turn 
aside  because  we  are  opposed  to  what  is 
transpiring  in  Russia.  Russia  is  new  to 
freedom  she  has  not  learned  how  to  use 
it  wisely  or  effectively.  First  of  all 
Russia  needs  that  which  will  help  her 
establish  as  a  going  machine  industries 
which  supply  the  basic  needs  of  her  people. 
"1  am  glad  to  indorse  an  appeal  to  all 
Americans  to  help  Russia  rehabilitate  her 
industrial  life,  and  thus  give  her  people 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  wherebj 
they  may  turn  their  attention  to  the  life- 
giving  processes  of  production;  to  make 
them  sober  in  thought  and  in  action  that 
natural  and  rational  progress  may  be  made 
for  justice,  freedom  and  democracy." 

Cardinal  Gibbons  takes  the  stand  thai 
relieving    these     Russian     refugees      is    an 

act  of  humanitarianism  from  which 
Christian  world  can  not  shrink.  In 
New  York  Evening  San,  he  says: 

"Russia  should  certainly  enlist  the 
of  our  Christian  people,  for  the  reason  that 
by  such  help  w  ill  t  he  menace  of  Bolshe\  ism 

be    overcome    and    atheism    halted    in    its 
at  tacks  on  religion." 

The    New    York    Herald    quotes    Elihu 

Root   as   saying    in    regard    to    helping    the 
Russian  refugees: 

"In  helping  the  law-abiding  Russians 
We  are  striking  a  blow  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  and  thereby  lighting  our  own 
battles,  as  truly  as  we  did  when  we  sent 
armies  to  France,  and  we  are  Strengthening 
lav,,  order,  and  free  government  the  world 
over." 

The  Committee,  we  are  told,  is  co- 
operating with  the  Red  Cross,  and  with 
the  American  Relief  Administration  in 
the  distribution  of  supplies. 


the 
the 

aid 


Conscientious  Hens.  "Strictly  fresh- 
laid  eggs,  fifty-seven  cents  a  dozen.  Each 
egg  guaranteed  by  the  producer." 

a  circular  distributed  by  a  Wall  Street  bank- 
ing  institution    which    maintains  a   COOp* 
tire  store  for  its  employees. 


Shnuint  >mi*m  »l 

M  tin  r  tit  d  t  u  I  >  •■ 
trAi,  h  aniutr  and 
prvvf  oppeur  >«••<- 
lanrutily. 


"You  Don't  Have  to 

Figure  It  Again" 

A  certain  business  executive  decided  he  was  ready  to  choose 
between  two  calculating  machines — the  Monroe  and  one  otlv 

"  We  need  five  calculating  machines  in  our  office  here,"  he  said 
to  the  machine  representative  "I  know  the  claims  for  your 
respective  machines,  but  I  can't  decide  which  is  the  better.  So  I 
want  to  put  you  to  a  test.  I  will  give  you  a  problem  to  figure. 
Whoever  gets  the  answer  first  and  proves  it  to  be  dependably 
accurate,  gets  my  order.    Ready?    Then  multiply  2'U25  by  .4  25." 

"  Finished  !  "  said  the  Monroe  man. 

"You're  first  on  speed."  said  the  executive  to  the  Monroe  man- 
But,"   he  continued,   "  how  do   you  fellows  know  your  ans v 
is    right?    I  suppose    you   have  to  figure   it   again  to  be   sure." 

"Not  on  this  machine."  replied  the  Monroe  man.  "I  A- now  my  an- 
swer is  right;  here's  the  proof  of  it.  There's  my  Multiplicand  in  the 
keyboard,  20. 125  ;  there's  my  Multiplier,  .425.  in  the  upper  dial 
and  there's  my  Answer,  8.553125,  in  the  lower  dial  all  three 
factors  prove  my  work  is  correct. 

"You  don't  have  to  figure  it  over  again  if  you  have  a  Monroe.'* 

Says    the    Hupp   Motor    Car   Corporation  : 
"We  find  the  Monroe  Calculating  Macl  ,y  valuable  in 

our  pro-ratmp,  statistical  reports,  pay-roll  extei 
etc.  Its  self-checking  facilities  an-  especially  valuable  to  us.    We 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  efficient    office   machines  and  would 
not  consider  ourselves  properlj  equipped  withe. 

The  Monroe's  speed,  accuracy  and  simplicity  ofopi  c-d  oper- 

ators required  i  adapt  it  for  use  on  every  kind   of  figun   work — figuring  c 
checking  invoices,  figuring  interest,  discount  and  pay  roll  I  hell   nroc 

is  the  onlj  machine  on  which  you  can  multiply  or  add  by  a  forward  turn  of 
the  crank;  dividi  Of  Subtract  by  ■  backward  turn  of  th<  i.  <nk  Mail  coupon 
for  more  complete  information  contained  in  "B< 


f 
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Make   Yours  an 

American 

Home 

•pLY  a  Bull  Dog  Bunt- 
ing  Flag.      The  rich 
colorful  beauty  will  com- 
plete its  patriotic  charm. 

Flags  of  Bull  Dog  Bunt- 
ing resist  wear,  sun  and 
storm.  Fadeless.  Here 
is  Old  Glory  at  its  best. 

Go  to  your  dealer's  and 
ask  for  a  Bull  Dog  Bunt- 
ing Flag.  You'll  find  the 
name  on  the  canvas 
band.  Many  months  from 
now  you  will  be  glad  you 
insisted  upon  Bull  Dog 
Bunting. 

JOHN  C  DETTRA  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Manufacturer  a 
Oaks,    Penna. 

Bull  Do£ 


TR*0l    M»0«    »|C    < 


Cut  PAT   O'F-  "VB^B 

Bunting*  ^ 

Flags 

Every  Home  Should  Fly  a  Flag 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  ol  Drnifins 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  5S6  We»l27lhSl.,Depl.  L.D.,  NewkoYr 


--_*ihiihih"""1tttttT' 


Hot  Weather 
Cooking 

Beat  The  Servant  Problem 

The    National    Pressure   Cooker 

cooks  in  half  (he  lime;  Chicken.  Ham, 

Pork  and  Beans,  Oatmeal,  etc.,  and 

cooks  better. 

Beat  The  High  Cost  of  Living 

est    cuts  of   meat   or    fowl 

I  deliciouulu  lender.  Reduces 
BBS  bills  one-third.  Cook'  3  foods 
ol  once,  over  low  flame. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Worlct 
847  Spring  St..  F.«u  ("laire.Wij 

Diiniuuimimm 
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BIRDS  -  BEASTS  -  AND  -  TREES 
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SPRING    FLOWER  FESTIVALS  IN   JAPAN  AND  CALIFORNIA 

Solitary  flowers  thai  shyly  open  their 
i"  tals  on  branches  to  all  appearance  dead. 
bu1  really  pregnant  with  vitality,  in  a  quar- 
ter of  th<  city  favored  with  warmer  and 
brighter  sunshine,  and  begin  to  add  bright- 
and  attractiveness  to  a  bleak  land- 
scape still  i  Qwrapl  in  chilly  air  -these  are 
a  signal  to  tht  citizens  to  be  ready  to  se1 
themselves  Free  and  give  full  rein  to  their 
spiril  of  holiday-making.  And  when  ef- 
florescenct    paints  the  city  in  a  soft  lint  of 


"T^LOWER    intoxication"   they  call   it 

-*-      in  Japan,  and  the  symptoms  read 

remarkably  like  those  of  our  spring  fever. 

\\  In  ii,  a    tl    Ja  pant       poel  Koami  writes, 

The  willows  and  the  cherry-blossoms 
Mingle  in  vivid  color  to  new  make 
The   M  lb  idi  i  s  ca  pit  al 
Into  a  priceless  brocadi   of  spring, 

the  townspeople  call  work  no  more.     T 

succumb  frankly,   play   while   tin-  cherry- 


\    PANORAMA   OF   CALIFORNIA'S    BLOSSOM    LAND. 

"Better  than  Japan's"  is  the  claim    made  for  tin  upon  acres  of 

snowy    orchards,   with   lien-  and    there   a    patch    of   pink    peach    blossoms. 


blossoms  last,  and  then  take  up  the  burden 
of  life  again.  With  this  attitude  of  mind 
tin  ( 'alifornians,  not  too  quick  to  agree  in 
many  points  with  the  Japanese,  are  thor- 
oughly sympathetic.     The  arrival  of  the 


delicate  pink,  the  buoyancy  of  the  people 
knows  no  bounds:  they  become  flower- 
intoxicated. 

They  no  longer  stand  being  cooped  up 
within  tlie  narrow  cells  ol'  their  own  dwell- 
ing. Inn  wander  out  to  inhale  the  i 
spring  air  and  feasl  their  e.\  es  on  the  cherry- 
flowers  blooming  in  glory.  Even  a  con- 
firmed stay-at-home  could  not  withstand 
a  temptal  ion  so  irresistible. 

A  poet  compares  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
changing  world  to  the  fate  of  the  cherry- 
blossom.  Yononaka  wa  mikka  minuma  no 
sakura  kana — '"The  world!  how  like  it  is  to 
the  cherry-blossoms  left  onviewed  for  a 
couple  of  days!"-  is  a  well-known  stanza. 
The  idea  is  as  true  as  it  i-  prettily  expp  St. 


THE  SAKURA  GARLANDS  THE  K1VER 

••That,  delight  to  reflect 
Their  enticing  shadow  b 
On  the  gleaming  mirror  below." 

fruit-flowering  season  is  the  signal  for  many 
blossom  ft    tivals  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  Japan  the  celebration  assumes  many 
curious  and  beautiful  forms.  Before  the 
war  travelers  used  to  tell  picturesque  tales 
of  the  Mikado's  garden  party,  with  the 
(■(Mitt  drest  in  it-  prescribed  European  dress 
of  the  Victorian  period,  everj   man  in  his 

silk  hat  and  frock  coat  and  the  ladies  in  gor- 
geous dresses,  when  dainties  were  served 
lavishly  and  champagne  literally  ran  like 
water.  Tho  men  must  economi  :e  now.  the 
cherry-trees  are  as  luxuriant  as  ever.  In 
an  article  touched  with  the  inevitable 
quaintness  of  the  oriental  writing  for 
occidental  readers,  we  are  told  that  to  the 
Japanese  mind  spring  is  "unthinkable  with- 
oul  the  roseate  luxuriance  of  the  blooming 
soft  The   writer   continues,    in    The 

Tourist  ; Tokyo): 


THE  PAOODA  AND  Till.  CHERRY-TREE. 

The  spirit  of  Japan  symbolized  in  delicate 

beauty  against  a  background  of  tradition. 
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Radium  Luminous  Material 

"On  Land 
and  Sea" 


UNDARK  is  used  on  numerous 
articles,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the   most   important 


Watches 

Gasoline  Gauges 

Clocks 

Speedometers 

Flashlights 

Steam  and  Pressure  Gauges 

Pull-Chain  Pendants 

Revolver  Sifiius 

Push-Button  Switches 

Telephone  Mouthpiece 

Flip  Switches 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Door  Bells 

Mine  Signs 

House  Numbers 

Women'.-.  1  elt  Slippers 

Hospital  Call  Bells 

Fish  Bait 

Ship's  Compasses 

Theatre  Seat  Numbers 

Locks 

Convention  Bud 

Safe  Combinations 

Poison  Indicators 

Names  of  the  makers  of  these 
furnished  upon  request 


'7  ewant  that  on  mine 

In  the  pilot 'houses  of  lake  and  ocean  liners  there  are 
compasses  and  "engine-room  telegraphs'1'  with  Undark  dials, 
just  as  there  are  small  box  compasses  which  glow  with 
Undark  on  the  decks  of  open  launches. 

Undark  is  as  important  to  modern  safety  as  it  is  to  con- 
venience^ illustrated  by  Undark  dials  on  watches  and  clo 

It  eliminates  danger  on  the  mot  s  gauge;  on  pi 

it  makes  straight  shooting  m  the  dark  possible;  on  electric 
switches  and  pull-chain  pendants,  on  locks,  dour-knobs,  bell 
buttons,  and  house  numbers  it  saves  time  and  temper. 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

You  want  it  on  what  you  buy,  because  Undark  is  made 
with  real  radium  and  keeps  glowing  for  years. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  ot  radium 'bearing  ore, 
the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  radium  luminous  materia]  in 
this  country,  and  the  largest  m  the  woi 

/••»    manufacturers  m  their  ^-nn 

Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation 
Pine  Street,  New   1  ork  Cirj 

Factories:   Or  m_i       N       I  Mhhv      ('.I 
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WfomUouStep 


The  name  is  easy 
to  remember 


ctfS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


On  wet  or  slippery  sur- 
faces Cat's  Paws  won't 
let  you  slip. 

They  leave  no  marks 
on   polished   floors. 

There  are  no  holes  to 
track  mud  or  dirt. 

But  the  strongest  reason 
why  you  should  insist 
upon  them  is  because 


ster  Friction  Plug 

-prevents  slipping 


And  makes  them  wear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

Insist  upon  them  of  your  repairman 
black,  white  or  tan — men,  women 
and  children. 

FOSTER      RUBBER      CO. 

105  Federal  Street,      Poston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents 
slipping. 
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The  world  of  flowi  rs,  which  reigns  for  a 
shorl  week  or  bo,  is  soon  over  and  gives 
place  to  the  refreshing  greenery  of  the 
willow-ire,  and  <>ih.  r  soothing  signs  of  the 
advancing  spring.  People  awake  from 
ihcir  temporary  craze,  sobered  down  after 
satisfying  their  Spieltriebt  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  the  cherry- 
blossom  tim<  maj  seem  an  undesirable 
feature  in  Japanese  life,  affording  an  op- 
portunity to  abandon  oneself  to  the  call  of 
spring  fever,  and  thus  tending  to  lessen 
national  officii  acy.  But  l>y  a  thinker  who 
penetrates  det  per  this  may  he  regarded  as 
a  highly  useful  institution,  which  enables 
people  to  give  venl  to  their  «  uerg3  pent  up 
during  their  hibernation,  preparatory  to 
bracing  themselves  for  the  work  of  life. 

The  term  cherry  calls  up  to  the  mind  of 

tile    Westerner    a    berry    SO    luscious    as    to 

make  the  mouth  water,  but  to  the  Japanese 
t  he  word  sakura  com  <y  s  the  idea  of  a  flower 
— a  national  flower— a  thing  of  beauty,  tho 
not  a  joy  forever.     Bui,  to  do  justice  to  the 

.sal,- a  in.   it    is   not    a    mere  feasl    to   the  eye — 

there  is  something  more  substantia]  about 
it:  ii  has  an  economic  value.  Tho  the  do- 
mesticated variety  of  sakura  does  not  yield 
palatable  berries,  the  mountain  variety 
known  ,-i-  yamazakura  bears  fruit  abun- 
dantly. If  is  a  favorite  with  country  boys, 
who  are  fond  of  gathering  sakurambo,  as 
tin  berries  are  called.  When  fully  ripe. 
they  are  purple  and  taste  \  er\  sweet,  not 
unlike  sweetened   wine. 

The  flower  itself  is  used  as  food,  in  a  way, 
a-  in  t  he  cast  of  i  he  double  varii  ty.  When 
in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  art  picked  and 
cured  in  -alt.  These  sailed  flowers  are 
used  like  tea.  with  hot  water-    a  few  flowers 

in    a    cupful.      The   tlowers    infuse    a    subtle 
flavor    in     (he    water,    and    this    sakit 
(cherry  and  hot  water)  does  not  fail  to  ap- 
peal to  the  palate  of  people  who  delighl  in 
tin'  fanciful  in  the  way  of  beverages. 

Again  the  Leaves  of  the  yaezakura  are 
u^ed  tor  wrapping  cakes  consisting  of  bean 

pa-le    enclosed     in    dough    and     known    as 

sakuramochi    (cherry-cakes  .     The    leaves 

and   the  cakes  are  steamed    together,   and. 

tho  the  leaves  themselves  are  no  I   eaten, 

they   serve  to  imparl   a  certain  aroma   and 

taste  io  the  cakes,  thus  making  them  a 
\ ei >  appropriate  refreshment  in  the  blos- 
som season. 

There  i-  a  well-known  eatdng-housi  at 
Mukojima  once  a  famous  flowi  r  resort  on 
the  Sumida,  tho  it  is  now  fast  losing  its 
former  popularity,  owing  1<>  the  rise  of  in- 
dustries in  the  neighborhood  and  a  busj 
steam  traffic  on  the  river,  which,  together 
with  the  pollution  of  the  air  by  the  smoke 
emitted  by  stacks,  have  thinned  the  ranks 
of  the  cherry-trees  lining  the  hank  road. 
I  [ere  a  \  erj  li\  elj  business  is  done  in  cherrj  - 
cakes  during  the  week  when  the  sakura 
captivates  the  minds  of  the  townspeople 
with  a  magic  spell,  as  most  of  the  flower- 
viewers  are  not  content  with  unsubstantial 
esthetic  enjoyment,  bul  incline  io  the  more 
substantial  satisfaction  of  their  inner 
man. 

But  now  com.  -  t  !alifornia,  asserting  that 
she  can  outdo  th<  Japanese  at  their  own 
ancient  celebration.  In  Saratoga,  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valiey.  i-  laid  a  blossom  fete, 

which,  we  read  in  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, "deserves  to  1»    known  as  one  of  the 
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world's  wonders,"  when  the  flowering  of 
the  orchards  is  greeted  with  -own;  and 
pageant.  The  Chronicle  paints  an  alluring 
picture: 

And  what  a  spectacle  it  is!    Santa  Clara, 

of  all  California  valleys,  is  particularly  d< 
voted  to  plantations  of  deciduous  frui 
apricots,   peaches,   prunes,    with   almond 
cherries,  and  plums — so  that  when  the  spring 
bloom  conies  out  upon  them  the  whole  coun- 
tryside—valley    floor  and  the  folds  of  t  lt< ■ 
bordering  hills— is  filled  with  the  deli 
tints  of  their  blossoms.      If  is  a  spectaclt  of 
wonderful  beauty,  of  its  kind  not  to  be  sur- 
passed on  earth,  and,  very  likely,  not  to  be 
equaled.     For    while    the  Bame  colors,  and 
perhaps  in    equal    purity,  are    to    he    seen 
wherever  in   the   world    these   stone-fruits 
bloom,  it  is  not  probable  thai  anjrw  here  else 
in  the  world  is  so  great  an  area  of  them  to 
be  seen  at  a  single  view. 

The  cherry-blossoms  of  Japan  are  no 
more  beautiful,  and  nowhere  nearly  so  won- 
derful in  continuous  extent.  They  have 
been  made  famous  by  the  annual  festival 
with  which  the  beauty  sense  of  the  old 
Japan  loved  to  greet  I  hem,  they  have  draw  D 
travelers  from  all  over  the  w  >rld  and  in- 
spired countless  poets  and  artists,  occi- 
dental as  well  as  oriental.  But  when  one 
considers  how  much  more  glorious  is  the 
equinoctial  show  that  fills  the  entire  valley 
of  Santa  Clara  from  Palo  Alto  to  (iilrov 
and  beyond,  this  blossom  festival  of  Sara- 
toga deserves  far  more  to  be  known  as  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  world  and  to  draw  trav- 
elers to  see  it  from  every  part  of  the  earth. 
And  the  more  is  the  shame  to  the  American 
who  leaves  this  country  to  see  the  cherry- 
blossom  festival  of  Japan  and  has  not  seen 
the  greater  Saratoga  blossom  fete. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  naturally  a 
very  lovely  place  It  has  been  appreciated 
as  such  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
Franciscan  padres,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for 
natural  beauty  and  never  placed  a  mission 
except  among  picturesque  surroundings, 
built  two  in  this  valley.  When  ('apt. 
George  Vancouver,  the  British  naval  ex- 
plorer, visited  California  in  1792  he  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  he  left  us  a  par- 
ticular account  of  it  as  it  was  then,  in  w  hich 
he  described  its  oak-strewn  landscape,  some 
with  grass  and  wild  flowers,  as  oqualK  lovely 
with  a  fine  old  English  park.  So  much  did 
the  country  strike  his  eye  that  he  set  down 
his  wonder  that  a  region  so  charming,  and 
evidently  so  rich,  had  not  long  ago  been 
thickly  populated  by  the  Spaniards. 

And  w  hat  would  ( Japl .  ( leorge  Vancouver 

Say  now  if  he  could  see  this  glorious  valley, 
with  its  line  old  oaks  still  growing  lustily  on 
level  hot  bom  and  rolling  hills,  and  all  around 
and  among  them,  filling  all  the  spaces  and 

covering  all  the  fields  between,  the  beauti- 
ful orchards  of  to-day,  solid  with  rosj 
bloom?  lie  could  only  say  that  to  the 
parklike    landscape    he   saw    with  so   much 

pleasure  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  then 
had  been  added  a  Persian  garden  of  extent 
and  wonder  never  seen  in  Persia. 

And   the   place   to   take   him   to  see   it.   if 

sir  Oliver   Lodge  or  Conan    Doyle  could 

bring  him  back  to  this  earth,  would  be  Sara- 
toga, where  from  the  hills  he  could  look  out 
across  that  valley  full  of  flowers,  north  ami 
east  and  south,  a  paradise  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  poetic  bloom  that  ever  stirred  the 
heart  of  man. 
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Then 


What  a  revolution  five  years 
have  wrought  in  the  world 
labor-market! 

Five  years  ago,  when  you  wanted  a 
gang  of  unskilled  laborers,  what  did 
you  do?  You  went  to  the  factory  door 
'and  yelled.   The  gang  came  nocking. 

But  to-day? 

To-day  you  get  tnem  the  same  way 
you  get  skilled  labor.  You  go  out  and 
rustle  and  you  pay  a  price  that  would 
have  staggered  you  five  years  ago. 

At  that,  you  have  the  devil's  own 
time  keeping  your  gang  if  you  get  it, 
for  competition  is  waxing  hotter 
every  day. 
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and  Now! 

Now,  this  shortage  of  unskilled  labor  isn't  a  temporary  situation 
to  be  bridged  over  somehow  till  a  better  day  dawns.  You  know 
that.    It  is  a  permanent  condition   to   be   met   and   mastered 


Wages  —  Then  and  Now 

Take  the  power  plant — the  pivot  of  your  plant 
operation.  If  handfired,  it  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  labor  market.  If  your  gang  of  firemen  quits,  and 
you  can't  find  another  gang — find  it  quick — you're 
up  against  it.  And  you'll  pay  "now"  wages — not 
yesterday's. 

Do  you  know  what  scores  of  progressive  plants  are 
doing?  In  place  of  a  long  line  of  boilers  wastefully  fed 
by  the  muscle  and  sweat  of  a  gang,  they  are  substituting 
a  smaller  battery  of  boilers  operated  by  Taylor  Stokers 
and  cared  for  by  the  intelligence  of  one  man. 

Instead  of  constant  labor  contention  with  many  they 
settle  with  one.  Instead  of  unsettled  and  foggy  power 
production  they  get  certain,  steady  and  even  results. 

Such  plants  are  laughing  at  the  labor  market.  They 
are  saving  enormously  in  labor  bills.  But  they're  doing 
more  than  that.    Listen. 


Coal  Prices  —  Then  and  Now 

Coal  has  been  going  up,  up,  up — along  with  steel  and 
shoes  and  stockings  and  sealing  wax.  Here,  again,  the 
Taylor  Stoker  strikes  twelve.  The  Taylor  Stoker  burns 
all  the  heat  units  in  a  ton  of  coal,  and  applies  those 
units  to  the  boiler  surfaces  with  a  minimum  of  waste. 
//  produces  more  steam  for  less  coal.     But  that  isn't  all. 

Coal  Quality —  Then  and  Now 

While  coal  prices  have  been  jumping,  coal  quality  has 
been  slumping.  Here,  again,  the  handfired  plant  is  up 
against  it.  The  Taylor  produces  better  results  on  poor 
coal  than  handfiring  produces  on  A-l  coal. 

Listen  to  a  bit  of  typical  Taylor  Stoker  evidence. 
"Handfiring  wouldn't  get  the  steam  out  of  those  boilers 
that  we  have  to  have,"  says  the  Superintendent  of 
Generating  at  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  of  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  pointing  to  his  battery  of  Taylor-fired 
boilers.  "And  even  if  it  would,"  he  adds,  "we  couldn't 
get  the  men  to  fire  the  boilers." 


rnejhylorjfeoker 

has  been  adopted  not  only  by  such  nationally-known  concerns  as  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  Studebaker 
Corporation,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company,   Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  but  also  by  scores  of  other  and  smaller  progressive  plants. 

For  Taylor  Stoker  labor  saving,  reduction  of  overhead,  flexibility,  coal  economy,  smoke 
elimination  are  readily  realizable  and  realized  in  plants  of  every  size ,  plants  of  every  type. 

We    have    detailed    facts    that  will   interest  you  intensely.      Send 
for   the  booklet:   "To-Day's    Problems    and   the    Taylor    Stoker." 

American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Taylor  Stoker  Co.,  Ltd.  Toronto,  Quttdfl 
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HpHE  National  Scrap  Books  with 
flat,  unbreakable  backs,  strong 
manila  paper  and  canvas  bind- 
ings will  give  a  life-time  of  ser- 
vice and  be  in  good  condition  to 
hand  down  to  the  next  genera- 
tion for  reference. 


nPHERE  are  numerous  uses  for 
National  Flat  Back  Scrap 
Books  in  every  office  system.  No 
other  filing  scheme  can  equal  the  Scrap 
Book  for  permanent  preservation  of 
pictures,  clippings  and  documents.  Order 
National  Scrap  Books  from  stationers 
who  sell  National  Bound  and  Loose 
Leaf  Devices. 


Send  for  free  copy  of  'GOOD  RULES  FOR  BOOKKEEPERS" 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  CO.,10Riverside,Holyoke,Mass. 
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DONT  be  a  kill-joy!  A  cougher  is  just 
about  the  best  little  joy-annihilator  in  the 
world.  He  spreads  gloom  wherever  he  goes. 
He  not  only  has  a  poor  time  himself,  but 
also  spoils  the  fun  of  others.  Coughing  is 
unnecessary,  because  Smith  Brothers  S-B 
Cough  Drops  will  relieve  it.  Absolutely 
Pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal 
to  sweeten  the  stomach. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  /847 
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WHEN   ROOSEVELT  AND   EARL  GREY 

PAID  A  CALL  ON  THE  BIRDS 

OF  ENGLAND 

\  I  fADING  a  mud  puddle  was  a  form 
*  *  of  entertainment  Viscount  Grey  had 
not  planned  to  offer  his  guest,  but  there 
was  l  lie  path,  never  ln-fore  or  since  known 
to  show  such  discourtesy  to  a  distinguished 
visitor,  flooded  over  for  some  twenty  yards. 
Would  the  guest  "mind  wading"?  He 
would  not.  And  all  the  birds  that  were 
Looking  on  saw  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  dauntlessly  and  with  what 
dignity  they  could  command,  wading 
through  that  puddle  and  reaching  the 
oilier  side  saf,.,  tlio  wet.  It  happened  on  a 
"planned  holiday"  of  which  Viscount  Grey 
of  Fallodon,  who  recently  returned  to  En- 
gland when  his  mission  as  temporary  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  states  was  com- 
pleted, tells  in  a  small  and  delightful  book 
entitled  "Recreation"  i  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston).  This  particular  holi- 
day had  Keen  planned  ahead  b}'  President 
Roosevelt  in  a  most  thorough  fashion. 

At  the  time,  Viscounl  Grey  was  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  in  London,  and 
Mr.  Bryce,  then  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  wrote  him  that  President 
Roosevell  intended  to  travel  as  soon  as  lit* 
was  out  of  office.  He  was  going  to  travel 
in  Africa,  to  vi-it  Europe,  and  to  come  to 
England,  and  he  was  planning  so  minutely 
as  to  time  his  \isit  to  England  for  the 
spring  when  the  birds  would  be  in  full  song. 
Mr.  Roosevell  wanted  ii  arranged  that 
somebody  «  h<>  knew  the  songs  of  the  En- 
glish birds  should  go  for  a  walk  with  him 
m  the  country,  and  as  the  songs  were  heard, 
tell  him  what  the\  were.     Curiously  enough, 

the  Foreign  Minister  of  England  was  fully 

qualified  tO  give  this  expert  service-.  Big- 
game  shooting  in  Africa,  travel,  great  and 
dignified  receptions  from  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  did  nol  sen  e  to  brush  from 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  mind  the  plan  for  the 
little  walk  to  hear  the  English  birds  sing. 
He  wrote  to  hi-  London  host  to  say  that 
'his  promise  had  been  made  and  that  he 
wished  tune  to  be  found  for  it.  The 
Viscounl  continues: 

1  saw  Colonel  Roosevell  once  soon  after 
he  came  to  London.  The  day  was  ar- 
ranged and  at  the  appointed  time  we  met 
at  Waterloo  Station.  We  had  to  ask  the 
newspaper  reporters  not  to  jro  with  us,  not 
because  it  made  any  difference  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  bul   because  birds  are  not   so 

tame,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  are  more  self- 
conscious  than  public  men,  and  do  not  like 
to  be  photographed  or  even  interviewed  at 
close  quarters,  and  it  was  necessary,  not 
only  that  Colonel  Roose^  ell  and  1  should  be 
alone,  hut  that  we  should  make  ourselves  as 

inconspicuous  and  unobtrusive  as  possible. 
So  we  went  alone,  and  for  some  twenty 
hours  we  were  lost  to  the  world.  We  went, 
by  train  to  a  country  station  where  a  motor 
was  awaiting  us.     Thence  we  drove  to  the 
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little  village  of  Titchborne  in  1  lamp-Inn 
and  got  there  soon  after  middi 

I  was  a  little  apprehensive  aboul  thi 
walk.  I  had  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  Colonel  Roosevell  before  he  came  to 
Kngland  in  1910,  and  I  had  relied  upon  the 
birds  to  provide  entertainment  for  him. 
If  that  failed,  1  doubled  my  own  resources. 

The  Colonel  had,  says  Viscount  Grey,  nol 
only  a  trained   ear,    but   keen   feeling  and 

taste  for  birds'  songs.  He  was  quick  to 
express  preferences,  and  picked  out  i  lie 
song  of  the  English  blackbird  as  being  tin- 
best  Of  the  bird  songs  they  heard.  Tin- 
writer  confesses  that  he  himself  had  alwaye 
had  the  same  feeling  about  the  blackbird's 
song,  and  adds: 

I  do  not  say  it  is  better  than  the  songs 
of  American  birds,  which  I  have  not  heard, 
and  I  think  Colonel  Roosevelt  thought  one 
or  two  of  the  American  bird  songs  were 
better  than  anything  we  had  in  England; 
but  his  feeling  for  the  English  blackbird's 
song  1  found  confirmed  the  other  day  in 
a  book  published  by  Dr.  Chapman,  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  New  fork. 
He  has  written  a  chapter  on  English  birds 
and  picks  out  the  song  of  the  blackbird  for 
excellence  because1  of  its  "spiritual  quality." 
Colonel  Roosevelt  liked  the  song  of  the 
blackbird  so  much  that  he  was  almost  in- 
dignant that  he  had  not  heard  more  of  its 
reputation  before.  He  said  everybody 
talked  about  the  song  of  the  thrush;  it  had 
a  great  reputation,  but  the  song  of  the 
blackbird,  tho  less  often  mentioned,  was 
much  better  than  that  of  the  thrush,  lit 
wanted  to  know  the  reason  of  this  injus- 
tice and  kept  asking  the  question  of  himself 
and  me.  At  last  he  suggested  that  the 
name  of  the  bird  must  have  injured  its 
reputation.  I  suppose  the  real  reason  is 
that  the  thrush  sings  for  a  longer  period  of 
the  year  than  the  blackbird  and  is  a  more 
obtrusive-  singer,  and  that  so  few  people 
have  sufficient  feeling  about  bird  songs  to 
care  to  discriminate. 

One  more  instance  1  will  give  of  his  in- 
terest and  his  knowledge.  We  were  pass- 
ing under  a  fir-tree  when  we  heard  a  small 
song  in  the  tree  above  us.  We  stopt  and  I 
said  that  was  the  song  of  a  golden-crested 
wren.  He  listened  very  attentively  while 
the  bird  repeated  its  little  son<j:,  as  its 
habit  is.  Then  he  said,  "1  think  that  is 
exactly  the  same  song  as  that  of  a  bird 
that  we  have  in  America";  and  that  was 
the  only  English  song  that  he  recognized 
as  being  the  same  as  any  bird  song  in 
America.  Some  time  afterward  1  met  a 
bird  expert  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 
in  London  and  told  him  this  incident,  and 
he  confirmed  what  Colonel  Roosovoll  had 
said,  that  the  song  of  this  bird  would  be 
about  the  only  song  that  the  two  countries 
had  in  common.  I  think  that  a  very  re- 
markable instance  of  minute-  and  accurate 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Roosi 
velt.      If  was  the  business  of  the  bin!  expert 

in  London  to  know  about  birds.     Colonel 

Roosevelt's  knowledge  was  a  mere  incident, 
acquired,  not  as  part  of  the  work  of  his  life, 
but  entirely  outside  it.  I  remember  think- 
ing at  tht1  time  how  strange  if  seemed  that 
the  golden-crested  wren,  which  is  the  \  er\ 
smallest,  bird  which  we  have  in  England, 
should  be  the  only  song  bird  which  the 
great  continent  of  North  America  has  in 
common  with  us. 
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The  Beauty  of  Screens  of  Pearl 

SCREEN  your  porch  and  add  an  out-of-door  Irving  room  or  a 
sleeping    porch    protecting    your    treasures    again<t     disease- 
carrying  insects. 

Spa  ilv  PEAR1  -  WIRE  CLOTH  for  porch  screening.  Due  to 
ita  metallic  coating,  a  special  proceM  exclusive  with  us,  PEARL 
is  the  most  durable,  therefore  the  most  economical.  l>esides  l>eing 
the  most  beautiful  and  sanitary. 
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ghCost  of 
Vulcanizing 


Here's  a  torn  out  valve  stem 
in  the  inner  tube — the  hardest 
kind  of  a  repair  job.  Fifteen 
cents  worth  of  TIRE-DOH 
mended  the  tear  perfectly  and 
permanently  without  heat, 
tools  or  patches.  You  can't 
beat  that  for  money  saving! 
But  be  sure  you  get 

TIRE-DOH 

The  Original  and  Genuine! 
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ALASKAN   BIG  GAME  ENDANGERED 
BY  POT-HUNTERS  AND  WOLVES 

T  8  it  fair  to  feed  railroad-workers  and 
-■•  miners  on  magnificent  game  animals 
si  a  lightered  wholesale  because  they  are 
cheap  meat,"  and  thus  to  cheat  future 
generations  of  Alaskans  of  their  needed 
food  supply  of  moose,  caribou,  and  white 
mountain-sheep?  If  it  isn't  fair,  is  it  any- 
body's business,  anyhow,  but  Alaska's? 
If  it  is  Alaska's  business,  does  she  really 
want  to  have  her  big  game  exterminated? 
These  "burning  questions"  are  the  open- 
ing guns  fired  by  that  doughty  champion 
of  the  cause  of  wild  beasts,  William  T. 
Hornaday,  in  a  pamphlet  presenting  his  ar- 
gument for  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
a  new  game  law  for  the  better  protection 
and  more  rational  use  of  Alaska's  animals. 
It  is  Dr.  Hornaday's  theory  that  all  the 
nation  is  concerned  in  a  matter  of  the 
animals  of  any  part  of  the  country,  but 
some  people  violently  disagree  with  him. 
Opposition,  however,  seems  to  have  become 
all  a  part  of  the  day's  work  with  Dr. 
Hornaday.  He  has  recenily  Ween  "investi- 
gated," we  learn  from  the  press,  for  his 
conduct  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Gardens,  a  fact  which  inspires  this  protest 
from  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch: 

We  out  in  this  part  of  the  world  have 
for  years  thought  of  the  Bronx  Zoological 
Garden  as  the  greatest  thing  of  its  kind 
in  this  country,  and  of  Dr.  William  Horna- 
day as  the  most  ideal  director  of  such  an 
institution  to  be  found  in  the  whole  wide 
world.  Hence  it  comes  as  somewhat  of  a 
shock  to  read  in  the  New  York  newspapers 
iha t  certain  persons  are  after  the  doctor, 
or,  rather,  after  his  job.  We  are  not 
interested  in  New  York's  politics,  and  it 
certainly  makes  no  difference  bo  as  who  i< 
appointed  to  office  in  that  borough,  as  a 
genera]  proposition.  But  Dr.  Hornaday  is 
something  more  than  a  New  York  office- 
holder. He  is  an  international  authority 
in  his  line,  as  agreeable  a  gentleman  as  one 
met,  and  so  imbued  with  the  im- 
portance df  his  work  thai  he  has  become  a 

sort     of    patron    saint     to    nature-lovers    all 

o\  er  i  he  I  Fnited  States. 

A    for  his  mosl  projed  of  arousing 

puUic  sentiment  in  the  cause  of  the 
Alaskan  animals,  "  Remember  the  buffalo" 

might  well  be  taken  as  its  slogan.  That  the 
animals   are   actualh    being    killed    ofT   was 

ified  by  witnesses  al  the  hearing  on  the 

Sulzer  Bill  "to  regulate  the  killing  .and  sale 

of  game  animals  in  northern  Alaska," 
which  was  defeated  in  1918.  Dr.  Hornaday 
quotes  from  these  hearings  this  explanation 
of  the  situation  given  by  Charles  Sheldon: 

Her,-  is   this   vasl    wilderness,   for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  miles  around,  with 

game* abounding.     The  sheep  are  hack  in 

the  mountains,  and  the  caribou  are  back 
101)  or    L25  miles  from   the  districts   where 

the  people  live.  The  people  live  mostly 
down  on  the  river,  exoepl  for  a  few  mining- 
camps.  There  in  winter  they  are  shut  up, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  beef  monopoly;    and 

about   these  camps  are  game,  and  with  this 


wholeenormous  area  just  teeming  with  wild 
game,  and  only  a  few  thousand  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  do  you  think  those 
people  are  going  to  sit  there  and  pay  the 
prices  charged  by  the  monopoly  for  beef, 
when  this  wild  game  is  near  or  in  the  hills? 
Of  course  not.  And  what  has  been  the 
result?  The\  have  gone  out  and  killed  the 
game.  We  have  had  our  game  law,  but  in 
spite  of  that,  in  answer  to  the  demands  of 
the  stomach  and  rather  than  be  held  up  by 
the  beef  monopoly,  they  have  simply  gone 
out  and  killed  game.  When  I  was  up 
there,  and  I  venture  to  say  if  is  not  far  dif- 
ferent to-day,  if  they  hauled  a  breaker  of 
the  game  laws  into  Fairbanks  they  could 
not  get  judge  or  jury  to  convict  him. 

The  opinion  V  :><  so  absolutely  unanimous 
thai  the  people  were  entitled  to  this  relief 
from  the  beef  monopoly  that  the  officers  of 
the  law  could  not  convict  anybody  for 
breaking  the  game  laws,  and  they  stopt 
trying  to  convict  anybody. 

This  storing  of  meat  led  to  great  evils. 
They  had  to  go  up  into  the  sheep  country, 
and  they  went  with  dogs,  and  many  she<  p 
were  fed  to  the  dogs.  And  many  fellows 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  they  would  t:o  out 
prospecting  around,  and  they  would  take 
sheep  down  and  store  them  on  the  Yukon 
River  for  high  prices,  and  the  lirst  thing 
they  knew  warm  weather  would  come  and 
the  sheep  would  all  spoil.  It  led  to  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  law,  and  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  the  same  is  pretty 
nearly  true  to-day.  If  you  have  a  local 
community,  as  Alaska  is,  and  the  people 
are  solidly  of  that  point  of  view,  they 
are  going  out  to  kill  their  meat  and  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  law  you 
put  up  there 

No.  The  people  up  there  will  not  pro- 
tect the  game.  The  (nils  thai  have  arisen 
from  ihe  conditions  I  have  described  they 
w  ill  not   light. 

And  E.  W.  Nelson  is  recorded  as  having 
testified  as  follows: 

Formerly  there  were  enormous  herds  of 
caribou  all  through  the  coastal  region  of 
Bering  Sea.  around  the  entire  north  coast 
of  Alaska,  and  back  well  into  the  interior. 
These  herds  have  been  exterminated. 
This  was  due  to  their  being  overkilled  in 
those  areas  mainly  before  the  present  min- 
ing  de\  elopment     took    place. 

The  decrease  of  game  due  to  modern 
conditions  is  taking  place  in  northern 
Canada.  When  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment awakened  to  the  fact  that  their 
game  was  threatened  with  extinction  in 
the  north,  i'  began  '<>  take  active  step-  to 
save  it.  otherwise  the  ureat  herds  of  cari- 
bou on  the  arctic  barrens  would  certainly 
disappear,  as  they  have  already  done  from 
the  great  areas  in  Canada.  The  decrease 
of  game  has  everywhere  followed  the  in- 
creasing occupation  of  North  America.  As 
the  people  increased  in  number,  and  as  the 
means  of  getting  at  game  became  better, 
and  as  the  weapons  used  against  them  were 
improved,  the  game  has  been  saved  only 
w  here  carefully  safeguarded. 

But  if  reckless  men  destroy  the  game, 
still  more  i-  r   .  udangered  by  wolves,  in 

the  opinion  of  Wright  Wenrich,  an  Alaskan 
and  a  member  <>f  the  Southeastern  Alaska 
Fish  and  Came  Club.  It  will  be  noted 
that  'he  Alaskan  takes  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent view  of  the  situation  from  that  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Hornaday  and  the  witnesses 
quoted: 

The  point   that  I  want  to  make  clear  is 
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THE  GRIZZLY  COASTS  ALONE.  HUT 
WOLVES  PLAY  IN   PACKS 

A  GRIZZLY  hear  was  coasting  down  a 
stcwp  mountainside  in  dignified  arid 
silent  joy.  He  sat  down  in  the  snow  on 
tho  summit  of  the  slope,  put  his  forepaws 
on  his  knees,  jiggled  himself  along  to  gel 
a  start,  and  zip!— down  he  went.  II  gol 
too  fast  for  him,  so  he  readied  haek  his 
paw  and  put  on  the  brakes.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  slide  he  deliberately  rolled  over  and 
over,  rose  on  his  hind  feet,  surveyed  his 
marks  on  the  snowy  slope,  and  climbed  back 
for  another  coast.  The  grizzly  is  an  inde- 
pendent soul,  we  are  told,  and  plays  alom  . 
romping  in  silence.  In  his  lordly  waj  he 
relaxes  and  has  the  time  of  his  life.  Bears 
in  general  seem  to  excel  in  light-hearted, 
merry  make-believe,  says  Enos  A.  Mills, 
in  his  book,  "The  Adventures  of  a  Nature 
Guide"  (Doubleday,  Page  A:  Co.,  New 
York),  and  tells  of  seeing  a  black  hear,  w  hom 
he  ealls  "the  Happy  Hooligan  of  the 
woods,"  paying  with  a  coyote: 

The  bear,  solemn-looking  as  an  elephant 
but  as  merry  as  a  boy,  would  allow  the 
coyote  to  leap  over  him,  but  used  his  speed 
and  his  wits  in  trying  to  prevent  the  coyote 
from  ducking  under  him  or  leaping  close  in 
front  of  him.  The  coyote's  play  was  puppy- 
like, tho  suggesting  at  times  fox-clever- 
ness. They  were  well  matched,  both  in 
skill  and  speed.  They  made  lively  dashes 
and  swift,  turns  as  they  raced  across  a 
grassy  opening  in  the  woods.  They  varied 
this  swift  turning  by  slow  passing,  biting 
and  striking  at  each  other  as  they  met. 
Then  each  in  trim  enjoyed  the  ludicrous 
pretense  of  being  asleep  while  the  other 
went  through  an  equally  ludicrous  pretense 
of  trying  to  slip  up  and  surprize  the  sleeper. 

As  games  often  end.  this  play  broke  up 
in  a  row.  The  coyote  lost,  his  temper  ami 
made  a.  fierce  but  ineffectual  attack  on  the 
hear.  He  finally  walked  off  into  the  woods, 
with  the  hear  standing  looking  regretfully 
after  him. 

Tho  boylike  black  bear  would  rather  play 
than  eat.  Once  1  saw  a  black  bear  try 
repeatedly  to  get  a  stupid,  lumbering  por- 
cupine to  play  with  him.  All  the  way 
across  an  opening  he  made  efforts  to  start  a 
game,  hut  dull  porky  lumbered  on  indiffer- 
ently. The  porcupine  is  the  only  animal 
that  I  have  known  which  I  have  never 
seen  play. 

The  black  bear  will  play  with  hear-,  or 
with  other  animals,  or  with  people,  with 
apparently  equal  enjoyment.  In  the  Yel- 
lowstone I  raced  and  dodged  about  with 
Several  that  were  nearly  wild,  to  my  own 
entertainment  as  well  as  theirs.  Hears 
play  less  often  with  objects.  But  I  once 
watched  a  make-believe  battle  which  one 
was  having  with  a  stump,  and  on  another 
occasion  I  saw  an  older  hear  with  a  COne, 
striking  it  about,  tossing  it  into  the  air. 
trying  to  catch  it  as  it  fell,  and  shaking  it. 
in  his  toot b  as  he  rolled  about  on  his  hack 
with  foot  in  the  air. 

In  most   cases  neither  birds  nor  animals 

use   playthings.     But   1    have  seen   birds 

play  with  sticks,  stones,  leaves,  and  nuts; 
an  otter  play  with  shells  and  even  using  a 
live  turtle  for  a  plaything;  and  a  grizzly 
playing  with  a  floating  log. 


Gambling  through  the  Medicim  Bon 
Mountains  of  Colorado  one  afternoon,  I 
came  upon  a  grizzly   l>enr  sitting  on  his 

'.'•lies   like  a   dog  and   looking    with   all 

attention  aero-.,;,  beaver  pond.  Making  ■ 
quiet  detour  through  the  primeval  f<. 

I  found  that   he  wa-  watching  a   QUmh 

otter  playfully  coasting  on  their  slide. 

Tin  Bmooth,  slippery,  wet  slid.,  about 
fortj    feel    long,   came   down    tin    -oeph 

■led     dope    into    the    SOUth    -hor.     of   I  he 
pond.      Tin    slid,    wa-   well  worn  and   '• 

lied    to   the   -iron;/   plaj    habits   "t 
animals.    Each  coasting  otter  ended  with  a 

merry    Bplasfa    a-    li<     did    into    the    w . 
Tin     glimpses    that     1    had    of    lh<     c.a-i.r- 

showed  thai  thej  were  all  enjoyment.  Tin 
grizzly,  all  the  time  1  watched,  was  ejvjn^ 
the  otter  enthusiastic  attention.  Mut  he 
wa-  only  one  of  many  spectators.  A  flock 
of  wild  ducks  -;it  motionless  in  th<  pond 
observing  the  players.  The  coasting  gud- 
d<  nl\  stopt  ami  the  otter  disappeared  in  the 
water.  A  squirrel  on  a  spruce  limb  over- 
hanging the  Blide  had  also  been  a  won- 
dering   spectator    of     the    play,    and    with 

jerky,  hesitating  chatter  of  a  hark  expresl 
his  disappointment  and  disapproval  be- 
cause the  performance  was  ended. 

A  tumbleweed  in  a  Wyoming  wind- 
storm furnished  ;i  plaything  in  an  exciting 
game  for  a  pack  of  wolves,  which  Mr.  Mills 

watched  from  t  he  shelter  of  a  ravine.  Fix- 
ing before  the  wind,  the  tumbleweed 
bounded  a  ridge  with  a  huge  wolf  leaping 
aft.r  it.  Closely  pressing  him  came  a 
pursuing   pack   of   twenty.     At    a    sudden 

lull    in    the    wind,    tile    t  IllllhleW  ecil    collided 

with  the  leader's  head,  and  hounded  off  to 
one  side.  Others  Bprang  in  tin  air  afti  r 
it,  but  the  wind  swept  it  along  ami  the 
entire  pack  rushed  in  pursuit.  Says 
Mr    Mills: 

This    hie.    much-branched,    ball-shaped 

weed  was  two  feet  in  diameter.  When  it 
touched  the  earth  the  gale  -wept  it. 
hounding    forward    and    rolling    over    and 

over,  across  the  brown,  wide  plains.    After 

il  came  the  closely  massed  wolves.  -(list 
as  those  in  the  lead  wire  marine;  this 
animated  plaything  it  was  caught  h\  a 
whirlwind  and  pulled  high  into  the  air. 
Two  wolves  leapt  and  tried  to  sei/e  it. 
Several  sat  down  and  stared  alter  it  afl 
tho  it  were  gone  forever.  The  tumbleweed 
commenced  to  descend,  hut.  buoyed  up  by 

the  air,  it  came  down  slowly.  The  pack 
surged    this    wa\     and    that,    as    the    weed 

surged   in   descending,   to  he  beneath   it: 

and  whili    it   was  still  several  feet   above 

them      a      high-leaping     fellow      struck      it 

head  on  and  sent  it  flying  i"  "in  side.  11 
disappeared  in  a  hollow  ami  the  wolves 
vanished  after  it.  Puffs  of  dust  and  occa- 
sionally the  high-bounding  weed  it -elf  told 
in.    that  the  game  was  on  a  oualj  as 

e\  er. 

The  next   a<t   opened   with   the  iv:»pp. 

anoe  <>i  one  of  t  he  woh  ea  running  up  a  slope 
and  looking  back  over  his  shoulder      I  p 

in  the  wind,  a  little  behind  him  and  off  to 
one  side,  came  the  tumbleweed.     The  wolf 
turned,  l.apt  at  the  weed,  struck  ii   with 
hi-  breast,  and  knocked  it  vaulting 
The  pack,  rushing  into  >  i<  ir,  swerved  at 
i,.  seize  or  strike  it.     Ea  h  player  was  in- 
tense,  and  all  wen   as  serious  ai  football- 
players.     A    sweeping    gah     carried 
whirling  weed  forward  again.     It  cann    in 

contact     with    a    rock    outcrop    and    rolled 

to  one  side,  The  whole  team  rushed  a  \  th« 
wee.l  and  rumbled  pell-null  around  it. 
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In  this  general  mix-up  two  of  the 
wolves  starts!  a  fight.  The  pack  joined 
in  the  row,  struggling  and  rolling  about.  A 
occasionally  clinched,  reared  into  the 
air.  and  fell  back.  The  badly  mashed 
tumble  weed  with  crippling  bounces  went 
on  with  the  wind  across  the  wide,  dust- 
blown  plains.  Suddenly  the  fight  stopt,  the 
panting  wolves  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
looking  at  nothing,  then  scattered.  The 
play  was  over.  Had  it  started,  I  won- 
dered, as  unceremoniously,  as  suddenly, 
as  if  stop! .' 

Most  wild-animal  players  are  as  solemn 
as  chess  contestants,  and  most  games  are 
as  -'lions  as  a  football  match.  The 
characteristic  play  of  the  wolf  is  serious, 
silent  team-work.  The  characteristic  play 
of  coyotes  is  noisy.  They  have  concerts 
full  of  howls,  barks,  and  yelps,  in  ever- 
varying  combinations.  These  pla.\  ers  ha\  e 
regular  places  for  assembling,  and  both 
singly  and  collectively  send  their  wild 
notes  flying  at  different  angles  off  into 
the  night.  There  are  weird,  ventriloquial 
effects  which  sometimes  multiply  and  re- 
produce one  yapping,  yelping  entertainer 
into  a  scattered  number.  At  other  times 
the  howler  so  transfers  his  voice  that  it 
seems  to  issue  from  a  point  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  owner.  But  sometimes  this 
clown  of  the  prairie  forgets  singing  to  the 
stars,  ami  in  silence  has  games  and  con- 
tests which  require  spied  and  -kill. 

The  humpback  whale  appears  to  be  the 
most  playful  fellow  of  the  seven  seas,  lie 
plays  singly,  with  other  whales  of  all  ages, 
and  he  will  even  play  with  a  ship.  Off 
the  coast  of  Alaska  a  number  of  hump- 
backs wen  at  play  mar  the  steamer  on 
which  I  was  a  passenger.  Tiny  appeared 
to  have  greal  fun.  As  speedy  and  as  agile 
as  trout,  they  threshed  about,  raced,  and 
counter-marched.  One  literally  stood  on 
his  head,  and  with  only  his  fail  out  of  the 
water  beat  and  churned  the  waves  "\  Iolently. 
Mo-t  of  all  I  hey  appeared  to  enjoy  diving, 
then  coming  to  the  surface  with  all  possi- 
ble speed,  shooting  thirty  or  more  feet  of 
their  ponderous  bodies  out  of  the  water, 
and  rolling  awkwardly  to  one  side  as  t  hey 
fell  heavily  back  into  the  sea. 

The  play  of  the  jays  and  the  .row-  is 
often  fun  at  the  expense  of  ol  hers.     ( 'larke's 

nutcracker  is  a  rowdy,  assailing  squirrels 
and  precipitating  lights  between  birds  of 

other   species.      He    is   also   a    daredevil   in 

flying  exhibitions  and  excels  in  spectacular 
airplane  dips. 

The  long-crested  jay  is  keen-witted 
and  cynical,  and  it  seems  natural  that  in 
playing  he  should  go  the  limit  in  row  d\  ism 
and   the  ridiculous,  and  indulge  in  endless 

pranks,     lie  i<  strong  for  vaudeville  and 

farces;    he  likes  to  impersonate,  to  surprize. 

and  to  annoy.  I  once  saw  a  number  of 
jays  in  an  exhibition  in  which  each  seemed 
to  he  endeavoring  to  outdo  the  others. 
They  skipl  and  jumped,  kicked  awkwardly, 
caricatured  the  pose  of  a  stork,  somer- 
saulted, and  tried  flying  from  a  height 
with  one  wing  and  dropping  ungracefully 
upside  down  no  end  of  reckless  rowdyism 
and  mockery. 

Once  in  the  snow  on  a  niountainfop 
I    -aw    a    flock   of   ptarmigan   in   a    strange, 

energetic,  tho  silent,  dance.     Mo-t   birds 
quiel   in  thi  ir  play. 
Four  sedate  and  wise  old  owls  surprized 
me  beyond   measure  with  a   play   that    was 

mostly  ridiculous  showing-off.  They  tried 
to    do   a    few    things   absurdly    impossible 
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for  them  to  do.  Oik-  of  these  stunt- 
chasing  their  tails  and  another  wae  high 
kicking.  But  most  of  their  efforts  were 
more  iu  keeping  with  their  ordinarj  mien; 
they  bowed  profoundly,  they  posed  in 
lordly  pairs,  they  looked  to  the  right  and 
left  with  a  most  aristocratic  air,  they  ad- 
justed  and  readjusted  themselves  with 
ceremonious  dignity. 

The  energetic  beaver  gives  marked 
attention  to  play.  Each  summer  h<  hi 
vacation  of  three  months  or  Longer.  He 
probably  loaf's  the  most  of  any  animal  in 
the  wilds.  He  plays  much  and  often  and 
is  master  of  the  line  art  of  rest. 

Altho  1  have  seen  niounlain-lions  only  a 
few  times  when   they  were  not    frightened, 

twice  I  watched  them  play.  On  6ne  <>. 
these  occasions  the  lion  was  enjoying  th« 
pretense  of  running  down  an  animal,  and 
carried  out,  a  lively  pantomime  in  t  he  snow  . 
frolicking  like  a  kitten. 

One  spring  day  a  Hock  of  bighorn  sheep 
found  a  large'  snowdrift  across  their  trail 
on  tin;  summit  of  Storm  l'ass.  They  could 
easily  have  gone  around  it.  but  evidently 
saw  here  what  suggested  jut  excuse  to 
frolie.  One  at  a  time  they  started  to  jump 
the  drift.     The  first  performer,  on  gaining 

the  faff  her  side,  turned  about  to  watch 
the  others  try  it.  As  each  jumper  landed 
ho  quickly  lined  up  with  those  who  had 
preceded  him  and  faced  about  to  watch  the 
performance,     while     the     sheep     awaiting 

their  turn  also  gave  their  dose  attention 
as  each  jump  was  made. 

The  style  of  jump  and  the  distanci 
covered  were  much  alike  in  each  <-asr. 
Most,  of  the  sheep  made  a  standing  jump; 
two  or  three  backed  oil  several  steps  and 
got  a  running  start  for  the  leap.  One  made 
a  clumsy  pretense  of  slipping  and  came 
down  in  the  snow  on  his  side.  Two  young 
lambs  went  together  and  instead  of  jump- 
ing far,  jumped  high,  coming  down  in  the 
center  of  the  drift.  After  the  last,  one  had 
crossed,  the  sheep  stood  together  for  a  few 
seconds  and  then  strolled  on,  plainly  with 
nothing  in  particular  to  do. 

One  day  1  saw  a  numbei  of  sheep 
scrambling  and  circling  on  an  icy  -lope. 
The  fun  probably  was  to  keep  from  falling, 
but  it  may  have  been  in  the  falling.  Every 
oiu!  fell  a  number  of  times.  A  few  times 
all  four  feet  shot  from  beneath  a  sheep  at 
once,  and  in  his  sliding  a  number  of  rising 
efforts  wen'  made,  only  to  result  in  the 
sheep's  falling  each  time  before  it  got  on  its 
feet  again. 

I  recall  once  having  seen  two  different 

plays  going  on  side  by  side.  Each  was  a 
stirring  glimpse  of  motherhood.  A  mother 
bear  lay  on  her  side  contentedly   watching 

tile  cubs  as  they  wrestled,  boxed  each 
other,  and  occasionally  mauled  her.  Tin  \ 
were  near  the  summit  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  and  all  around  were  scattered  snow- 
drifts and  aged,  storm-battered  pines.  On 
a  near-by  cliff  were  a  bighorn  ewe  and 
two  lambs.  The  lambs  were  leaping  over 
the  mother  and  playing  with  each  other. 
Bach  wild  mother  knew  of  the  othel  S 
presence,  but  was  indifferent. 

With  animals,  as  with  ourselves,  plaj 
appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  and  for  the  sustained 
fitness  of  (lie  mature.  As  a  factor  which 
gi\es  success,  it  probably  ranks  with  food 
and  sleep.  Play  drills  give  development 
and  efficiency. 

Play  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  magic 
fountain  of  youth.     Distinguished  wild  folk, 
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Six  thin   l.i\ .  r  -    A   rubtx  r  in- 
side   tin     fabric— cured    in 

one  s. .! ',]  | 


So  light  and  smart 

YOU'D    NEVER    GUESS    IT    HIDES    Sl\ 
LAYERS   OF   RUBBER 


YOU  can  keep  dry  in  tin  In  ,i\  u.  sr 
downpour  by  wearing  a  I  .  S. 
Raynster  —  and  you'll  --rill  be 
smartly  dressed. 

These  distinctive,  well-tailored 
coats  are  waterproofed  by  :i  remark- 
able process.  \t  hast  m\  layers  of 
light  flexible  rubber  jw  built  into 
the  fabric  concealed  between  the 
outer  surface  and  the  lining. 

You'll  see  l'.  S.  Raynsters  wher- 
i  \  i  r  well-tailored  men  go  in  w  1 1 
weather.  They  are  made  in  the 
familiar  tameo.it  cashmere,  in  chev- 
iot and  In  a\  \  wool  in  mam 
differ*  ni  materials,  styles  and  colors 
—  for  nun,   women    and   children. 


Raynsters    are    also    made    with 

smooth  lubber  surface  for  farmers, 
policemen,  firemen,  drivers,  sp. 
men  and  .ill  who  work  or  play 
outdoors,  lo  make  tin  se  splendid 
coats  the  highest  quality  ruobei  is 
"ealt  inh  red  "  muli  r  gn  at  pit  si 

N  i  ni.it t *  r  what  the  model 

no    niatti  t     what    the    pri<  I       I  ' 
coat   that  tM  .us  the  Raj  nsu  i    1 
giMs   full    value   for   youi 
It  is  bach  d  by  all  the  skill  and  i  \- 
pi  i  ience  ol   the  old*  -i    and   lai . 
rubber  manufacti  world. 

\^k  f.u    Raynsters  .<t 
clothing  St.  write  i 

Broadw  a\ ,  New    York,  I  kl<  t 

show  ing  diric  u  nt    vt\lo 


•  R  tiSrl 


Raynster 

United   States   Rubber   Company 
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1  t  II  I  lolophane 
I  riis  is  made  by 
the  i  e<  ognized 
1  ea  iK  is  of  the 
w  orld  in  s<  ientific 
light  -  control  — 
makers  also  ot  the 
unequalled  Holo- 
ie  System   tor 

better 

1.  Oilier  lighting 

2.  Industrial  lighting 

3.  School  lighting 

4.  Store  lighting 

5.  Window  lighting 

6.  Street  lighting 

7.  Railroad  and  Car 
lighting 

8.  Home  lighting 


A  dark  road,  a  dangerous  turn 
and  the  blinding  glare  of  head- 
lights— these  are  responsible  for 
many  a  fatal  crash. 

Don't  wait  for  your  lights  to  confuse 
some  other  motorist.  Whether  you  are 
driving  along  country  highway,  mountain 
trail  or  city  street,  assure  your  safety  by 
equipping  your  lamps  with  Holophane 
Lenses. 

The  Holophane  Lens  eliminates  all  the 
glare.  The  fin  or  shell'  of  frosted  glass, 
extending  backward  just  above  the  bulb 
of  the  lamp,  throws  a  shadow  upward 
across  the  eyes  of  approaching  motorists. 

At  the  same  time  the  Holophane  Lens 
gives  maximum  illumination.  Its  scientifi- 
cally designed  prisms  throw  a  flood  of 
clear  glareless  light  straight  out  along  the 
surface  of  the  road  and, to  the  sides — 
right  where  it  is  needed. 

The  Holophane  Lens  meets  the  strictest 
legal  requirements.  At  reliable  dealers 
everywhere, 

Holophane   Glass   Co.,  Inc. 

342   Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Works  :  Newark,  Ohio 


those  alert  and  quick  to  readjust  them- 
selves to  the  ever-changing  conditions — 
those  surviving,  succeeding',  and  evolving 
— are  those  ever  loyal  to  life's  best  ally — 
the  youth  called  Play. 

The  wonderful  story  of  Evolution  shows: 
that  playing  animals  are  most,  likeh  to 
survive  and  Leave  offspring.  Cooperation 
or  team-work  appears  to  be  the  outgrowth 
of  team-play.  This  is  closely  allied  to 
mutual  aid,  which  is  a  conspicuous  factor 
in  evolution,  and  in  mutual  aid  appears 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  conscious  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  of  other-. 


MONKEY  LANGUAGE  AS  CONTRASTED 

WITH  REMARKS  IN  LION,  ELEPHANT, 

AND  GIRAFFE 

DO  animals  talk?  Of  course  they  do. 
Any  reader  of  Kipling's  jungle  stories 
or  of  the  tales  of  Uncle  Remus  know-  thai 
animals  talk.  And,  besides  other  authori- 
ties who  might  perhaps  be  more  convincing 
to  the  scientifically  minded  are  firm  in  their 
belief  t  hat  animals  have  means  of  oral  com- 
munication serving  the  purpose  of  language. 
But  to  reduce  this  language  to  anything 
like  grammatical  accuracy,  for  the  inter- 
communication of  human  and  other  ani- 
mals, is  a  much  greater  task  than  learning 
to  write  Chinese  or  translating  the  Bible 
into  Choctaw.  We  are  told  that  the  late 
Prof.  Richard  L.  Garner,  who  devoted  most 
of  his  life  to  the  work  of  classifying  ih,> 
speech-sounds  of  monkeys,  distinguished 
one  hundred  simian  "words'  and  learned 
the  meaning  of  thirty  of  them.  In  order  to 
do  this,  he  made  twenty-three  trips  to 
Africa,  and  at  one  time  lived  for  month-  in 
a  cage  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  hi-  sole 
companion  a  pi  t  chimpanzee  named  Moses. 
When  he  was  in  America  his  favorite  labora- 
tory was  the  monkey-house  in  the  Bronx 
Park  Zoological  Gardens,  we  are  told  by 
Boyden  R.  Sparkea  in  the  New  York  7Vt6- 

iinr.  In  some  of  the  lectures  ProfeSSOr 
Canter  gave  he  used  a  phonograph  with 
records  of  monkey  "talk."  These  records 
\\<re  made  by  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Ditmars, 
curator  of  the  reptile  department  of  the 
Zoo.  with  the  help  of  a  Javanese  macaque, 
which  lie  had  bought  from  a  sailor  and  took 
home  as  a  pet  for  his  daughter-.  The 
monkej  was  not  considered  tit  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Zoo.  for  somewhere  in  his  dark 
past  he  had  lost  an  eye  and  suffered  a  mu- 
tilation of  one  of  his  hands.  He  was  en- 
ticed into  conversation  in  the  presence  of 
an  old-style.  cylinder-phonograph,  and  then 
later  his  own  words  were  hurled  hack  at 
him.  Hut  let  Dr.  Ditmars  tell  the  tale  in 
his  ow  n  wa>  : 

This    little    animal    has    had  the  run  of 

my  home  for  some  time.  When  my 
daughters  are  getting  their  lessons  he  likes 
to  curl  up  beneath  the  rays  of  the  light, 
ver>  much  as  he  might  hask  in  the  sun. 
In  cold  weather  we  put  a  sweater  on  him 
and  out  he  goes  on  exploration  trips  that 
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take  him  up  the  .side  of  the  house  via  the 
water-spout  or  to  the  tops  of  trees. 

One  of  his  first  '"words"  that  we  were 
able  to  identify  was  a  sharp,  wailing  sound. 
He  used  it  invariably  in  calling  to  anothi  r 
monkey.  Other  sounds  were  identified  in 
connection  with  his  feeding.  When  pleased 
lie  uttered  a  peculiar  chattering  sound  diffi- 
cult for  human  lips  to  imitate,  [f  be 
wanted  more  of  the  food  which  had  excited 
i  mi  to  praise  or  wanted  some  one  to  con- 
tinue scratching  his  head  he  would  repeal 
this  sound,  but  with  greater  intensity. 

Some  of  his  best  conversation  was  car- 
ried on  in  pantomime.  When  frightened 
either  by  some  visitor  or  perhaps  a  strange 
dog  he  would  pull  back  Ins  lips,  {faring  bis 
teeth,  and  utter  a  sharp  squeak.  Then, 
pretending  indifference,  he  would  bluff  like 
a  veteran  poker-player,  lie  would  yawn 
apparently  without  purpose.  But  we  saw 
that  fie  always  yawned  in  this  fashion  when 
fear-stricken  and  we  learned  that  he  did  so 
to  reveal  his  Long  canine  teeth.  verj  much 
as  a  timid  armed  man  in  fear  of  highway- 
men will  pause  under  a  street-lamp  and 
•stentatiously  transfer  a  revolver  from  one 
pocket  to  another. 

He  has  a  sound  that  serves  macaques 
is  a  query,  an  interrogation.  This  is  made 
by  smacking  his  lips  rapidly.  Whenever  a 
loor  is  opened  abruptly  he  makes  this  sound. 
If  any  one  makes  a  series  of  movements 
i lie  purpose  of  which  is  not  clear  to  him,  he 
utters  this  "word,"  watching  the  object  of 
lis  query  intently  while  lie  smacks  his  lips. 
When  reassured  by  a  calm  voice  he  stops. 
His  query  is  answered. 

1 1  is  most  definite  word  is  a  sort  of  chal- 
enge,  a  shriek  of  defiance. 

I  brought  home  an  old-style  phono- 
graph with  a  cylinder  on  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  wax  records.  1  fixt  up  a 
laper  horn  larger  than  the  normal  one  and 
lien  set  out  to  record  the  macaque's  vo- 
cabulary. With  the  exercise  of  patience 
tn.l  the  assistance  of  my  daughters  1 
mcceeded. 

Then  a  couple  of  days  later  I  "played" 
his  record  for  the  monkey's  benefit  ami 
ihscrved  his  reactions.  They  were  abso- 
lutely correct. 

When  he  heard  his  own  challenge  repro- 
duced ho  was  staring  off  into  space.  In- 
stantly he  aroused  and  angrily  repeated  the 
:all.  He  had  heard  a  word  in  his  o\\  n 
ongue  and  replied  to  it  with  all  the  emo- 
iion  that  would  have  been  aroused  bad  lie 
>een  in  his  native  tangled  forest  in  the 
Dutch  Indies.  1  ran  the  record  again  and 
Lgain.  His  reactions  were  correct  each 
ime. 

A  short,  time  later  1  told  Professor 
lamer  about  these  records,  and  In-  told 
ne  they  were  precisely  what  he  needed  for 
i  series  of  Lectures  he  was  planning,  and  I 
ent  them  to  him. 

Garner's  favorites  were  the  chimpanzees. 

He  really  seemed  to  understand  the 
•lumps,  lie  would  stop  before  their  cages. 
Perhaps  all  of  them  would  he  napping,  l.\  ing 
m  their  backs  with  a  covering  of  straw  and 
i  super-blacksmith-like  forearm  covering 
heir  eves  in  a  decidedly  human  altitude. 
Professor  Garner  would  utter  a  chimp 
'word" — the  nearest  phonetic  spelling  of  it 
tliat  1  can  give  is  u-g-h,  a  sort  of  grunt 
He  would  say,  "ugh,  ugh.  ugh,"  and  in- 
stantly all  the  chimps  would  arouse  and 
tome  to  the  bars  of  their  cage  and  reply, 
it  the  same  time  observing  him  with  deep 
•uriositv. 


//  o'h'-r  ■  ,if?  /i.tss  you 
on  the  hills,  their  oc- 
cupant-, sturing  ha<  k 
in  derision,  it  is  a  sure 
sign    thii  hing   is 

wrong    with   your    cat 


Is  your  motor  getting 

sluggish  on  hills  ? 


Do  you  luive  to  shift  to 
How  to  get  hock 

HILL  -  CLIMBING    is    the 
acid-test  of  your  engine's 
power.  A  motor  that  can't 
climb    ordinary     hills     in     high 
gear  can't  run  well   anywhere. 
It  may  seem  all  right  on  level 
roads,  but  it  is 
secretly  wast- 
ing   gasoline 
and  oil  at  ev- 
ery   revolu- 
tion. 

This  slug- 
gishness may 
be  caused  by 
ca  rbonized 
cylinders — fouled  plugs — too  rich 
a  mixture  —  sticking  valves  — 
leaking  piston  rings,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  back-pressure  from  a 
clogged  muffler. 

To  know  just  which  is  at 
fault  and  to  detect  the  trouble 
before  it  becomes  serious — is  the 
use  that  thousands  of  motor- 
ists are  making  of  the  G-Piel 
Muffler   Cut-Out. 

The  G-Piel  Cut -Out  will  tell 
you  instantly  whether  your  car's 
lack  of  pep  is  due  to  motor  or 
muffler,  as  you  can  cut  the 
muffler  out  at  will.      It  will  pi 


"second"  mon-  and  more? 
your  motor**  pou  •  I 

mit  you  to  adjust  your  car- 
buretor to  the  powerful  quick- 
burning  13  to  1  mixture  so  that 
hills  will  not  bother  you. 

The  G-Piel  also  makes  the  use 
of  carbon-removers  a  success,  as 
it  prevents  the  loosened  deposit 
being  blown  into  the  muffler. 
For  this  one  purpose  alone,  a 
G-Piel  Cut-Out  is  worth  many 
times  its  cost. 

The  satisfaction   <>/   hearii  _ 

\niir    motor 

Every  enthusiastic  motorist 
enjoys  the  sharp,  clear  bark  of  a 
powerful,  sweet-running  motor. 
A  hot  spark  in  every  cylinder! 
Valves  opening  wide  and  seating 
tight!  Just  the  right  mixture 
from  carburetor!  Exhaust  ga 
scavenging  freely  through  the 
G-Piel  Cut -Out!" 

Select  the  right  size  Cut-Out 
for  your  car  from  the  G-Piel 
chart  at  your  dealer's.  It  will 
save  its  cost  many  times  in  a 
single  season. 

Sale  i  Dt  partmenl 
EDWARD  A.  CASS1DY  CO..  Inc. 
13rd  St..  ^    Ycclc 

Q  PQCL  COMPANY 
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G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out 


Tel&  the  motor's  secrets 
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There's    More 

Than    Steel    in 

Hyatt     Bearings 


TRUE,  there's  not  a  part  of  .1  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing    that    is    not    made   of  steel — the 
highest  grade  of  steel. 

And  yet  in  huying  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  you 
get  more  than  just  a  mass  of  processed  steel. 
You  get  durable,  dependable  bearing  service 
that  results  from  the  years  of  thought  that  the 
Hyatt  organization  has  put  into  the  develop- 
ment of  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  and  its  skill  in 
applying  these  modern  bearings  to  mechanism 
of  all  kinds. 

Even  though  made  of  the  best  steels,  carefully 
heat  treated,  accurately  ground  and  thoroughly 
inspected,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  would  be  of 
small  value  if  they  were  not  designed  to  meet  in 
a  practical  way  the  bearing  needs  of  modern 
farm  and  factory  machinery,  motor  trucks  and 
automobiles. 

As  the  fundamental  design  of  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  is  correct,  they  form  an  integral  part 
of  any  mechanism  and  impair  to  it  their  in- 
built stamina  and  their  friction  reducing  qualities. 

T^7HEN  you  buy  a  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
*  *  equipped  motor  car,  truck,  farm  tractor, 
machine  tool,  loom,  conveyor,  or  crane,  you 
are  buying  a  quality  product  that  will  capably 
perform  its  functions  smoothly  and  constantly. 

Truly,  there's  more  than  steel  in  Hyatl  Bearings. 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 


Tractor  Division: 
CHICAGO 


Motor  Division: 
DETROIT 


istriai  1 
NEW   YORK 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

have  all  the  advantages  found  in  other  • 
o(  radial  bearings,  and   an  additional   feature 
—  the    H.  -    Lned    and 

built  after   many   experiments   to   deter 
the  must  efficient  r\pe  oi  roller. 

Hyatt    Ruller    Bear  •  .jfo- 

m  •  v  .illy    keeping    then 
tributing  .md  i 

and  constantly  maintaining  pr 
nvcr  the-  entire  bra- 
'■ 


Roller 
^Bearings 
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Stewart  Searchlight 

Most  Popular  on  Market 


WHAT  a  pleasurable  feeling  it 
is  to  have  a  Stewart  Search- 
light on  your  car.  A  pene- 
trating  beam  of  white  light  that  you 
can  throw  in  any  direction. 

Many  motorists  use  two  Stewart  Search- 
lights  as  driving  lights.  They're  much  more 
eflk  ient  than  headlights. 

The  mirror  in  the  back  gives  a  clear  view  ol 

the  road  behind. 

Stewart- Warner   Speedometer   Gor'n 
CHICAGO,  1     s.  \ 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 
Continued 


I  have  watched  Professor  Garner  try 
this  experiment  many  times.  Tin:  chim- 
panzees never  failed  to  respond.  More- 
■  >  er,  a  !i<  m.  \  er  an  old  cireus-man  visits  the 
park  I  have  noticed  they  try  this  word  of 
greeting  on  the  chimps  and  the  ehimps 
replj  to  them. 

I I  is  a  sound  ea>ily  made  by  human 
vocal  organs,  Inn  the  effeel  on  the  animals 
i-  a-  electric  as  fcho  one  of  them  were  to 
shout,  "  Hello!"  at  the  people  standing  out- 
side  their  cages.  In  his  hook.  "Apes and 
Monkeys,"  Garner  told  of  his  efforts  to 
teach  hi-  pet  young  chimp,  M<>-.  -.  to  utter 
human  words.  He  tried  the  animal  on 
*'mama,''  a  word  thai  is  almosl  universal 
among  th<  peoples  of  the  earth;  the  Ger- 
man word  ■•///<■'  and  the  Frenchwordfor 
fire,  "feu."  Moses,  according  to  Garner, 
learned  to  say  "/< it,"  bu1  his  "f"  had  a"v" 
sound,  lie  tells  in  his  book  of  holding  the 
little  creature  on  his  lap  hours  on  end.  day 
after  da  j .  and  saying  again  and  again,  "/<  "• " 
at    the  same  time   pointing  to  a   lighted 

match  or  some  other  hit  of  fire. 

Finally,  he  says,  hi-  patience  was  re- 
warded, and  Moses  would  say  "ft  a"  every 
time  he  saw  a  match  lighted  or  encountered 
any  kind  of  fire.  Garner  cited  1  hi>  as  an 
example  of  the  chimpanzee's  ability  to  ac- 
quire new  speech-sounds.  lie  firmly  be- 
lieved that  had  Moses  lived  to  maturity 
he  would  have  taughl  him  to  utter  English 
words  with  a  seti-e  of  their  meaning. 

Dr.  Garner  believed   thai   chimpanzi 
possesl  the  mosl  extensive  ape  vocabulary  . 

and  Dr.  Ditmars  says  that  the  baboons 
have  the  crudest.  The  latter  animal-  iii 
the  Bronx  Park  collection  express  their 
emotions  with  a  roaring  bark,  a  faint  chat- 
tering, and.  when  frightened,  a  wild  scream. 
"Bu1    all   animal   life   ha-   some   method   of 

communication,"   says   Dr.   Ditmars,  and 

continues: 

In   some  cases  il   isn'1   vocal,  but  il   saii  — 

lie-  1  he  same  need. 

When  a  lion  is  lonesome  he  puts  his 
head  close  1o  the  ground  and  roars.  Pos- 
sibly he  knows  the  ground  acts  as  a  sound- 
ing-board. With  a  different  cadence  this 
roar  becomes  a  challenge,  and  other  males 
take  it  up  until  the  jungle  reverbt  rates  with 

t  heir  din. 

Another  roar  with  a  differenl  intensity 
i-  answered  onl\  by  females.  The  lioness 
w  ill  listen  to  tix  the  direction  from  w  hich  his 
roar  comes  and  will  move  toward  him. 
Then  she  will  roar,  and  he  will  move,  ami 
finally  they  meet. 

In  their  cages  here  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  the  lions  roar  their  challenges  w  hen 
thc>  arc  hungry.  It  has  rcalh  become  a 
cr\  addresl  to  the  keeper  charged  with 
feeding  them.  They  know  he  is  friendly. 
Bach  \i-it  he  brings  bit:  chunks  of  raw 
meat  or  replenishes  their  water-supply. 

To  express  annoyance  the  lion  growls. 
It  i-  as  plainly  intended  as  a  warning,  as 
when  a  lower  West-Side  gangster  mutters 

"  l.a>    till'   inc.  J  nil'." 

The  language  of  all  cal  animals,  how- 
ever, i-  crude.  The  pUTT,  whether  b\  a 
common  house-cat  or  an  Arabian  lion,  is  a 
sound  intended  to  expn  --  gratification  and 
contentment.  El  reflects  a  state  of  mind 
precisely  the  contrary  of  that  shown  by  the 

growl.  Our  big  Siberian  tiger  enjoys  cold 
weather,  lie  was  lying  in  his  outdoor 
cage  blinking  at   the  snow   a  few   mornings 
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ago  when  1  paused  and  began  to  scratch 
his  side  through  the  bars  against  which  hi 
was  resting.  Immediately  he  began  to  purr. 
Contrasting  his  purr  with  a  house-cat's  is 
on  a  par  with  comparing  1  lie  peal  of  a  mon- 
ster pipe-organ  with  the  bleat  of  ;i  fife. 

The    rumble    that    proceeded    from    hi 
lungs  actually  rattled  the  bars  <>i'  lii-  cage. 
Be  was  having  a  grand   time. 

A  dog's  growl  is  far  more  expri 
than  that  of  a  cat.  A  dog  growls  in  ph\ . 
aud  when  he  is  angry  the  sound  is  inten- 
sified and  his  fungs  are  bared.  This  is  a 
human  trait  that  has  been  preserved  from 
cave-dwelling  days  to  the  present.  It  maj 
bo  observed  in  subway  crushes  frequently. 
A  man  or  woman  is  jostled  until  patience  i- 
gone,  and  the  lips  curl,  baring  one  or  the 
other  of  their  canine  teeth.  A  thousand 
centuries  ago  those  teeth  were  about  an 
inch  longer  and  an  important  weapon. 

A  dog's  bark  to  one  who  understands 
dogs  from  constant  association  is  more  elo- 
quent than  tho  vocabularies  of  some 
humans.  There  is  a  special  bark  to  warn 
intruders;  another  means  that  there  is  an 
unidentified  but  suspicious  odor  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  a  change  in  the  cadence  in- 
dicates its  identification;  another  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  other  dogs.  House-dogs  express 
with  separate  barks  hunger,  thirst,  tear, 
warning,  annoyance,  and  pleasure.  What 
words  in  a  dictionary  express  more  clearlj 
the  status  of  a  coon  hunt  when  the  dogs 
gather  around  the  base  of  a  tree  and  begin 
to  yap?  Everybody  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  knows  that  game  has  been  treed. 

Timber  -  wolves  when  separated  raise 
their  noses  into  the  air  and  send  out  wireless 
calls  that  curdle  the  blood  of  every  human 
and  lesser  animal  within  hearing.  Hut  the 
other  timber  wolves  reply  at  once  and  work 
toward  each  other  until  the  pack  is  united. 

Here  in  the  park  the  timber  -  wolves 
howl  each  noon  at  the  sound  of  the  factory- 
whistles.  Apparently  they  believe  the 
sound  conies  from  a  distant  wolf-pack. 
There  is  a  distinct  resemblance  in  the 
sounds,  as  most  people  who  have  heard 
the  eerie  cry  of  distant  wolves  in  the  forest 
will  testify. 

Elephants  are  usually  silent,  animals, 
but  on  occasions  they  can  shake  the  build- 
ing in  which  they  are  housed  with  the  noise 

of  their  trumpeting.  We  have  noted  sep- 
arate cries  for  anger  and  hunger.  Beavers 
are  counted  among  the  silent  animals,  but. 
in  the  summer  time  1  have  poked  a  slick 
into  their  houses  and  then  listened  with 
my  ear  to  the  wall.  All  of  them  would  be 
murmuring.  Prairie-dog  colonies  always 
post  a  sentinel  when  they  are  Feeding  above 
ground.  A  warning  cry  from  the  sentinel 
sends  them  scurrying  out  of  Bight.  The 
sentinel,  however,  does  not  retire  to  the 
bottom  of  the  caverns.  Instead,  he  take- 
his  stand  in  a,  niche  just  below  1  he  entrance. 
and    while    he    stays    there    he    keeps    up   a 

continual  chatter  directed  at  the  others, 
Then  cautiously  he  puts  his  head  above 
ground,  and  if  tin-  cause  of  their  flighl  has 
gone,  he  barks  in  a  different  key  and  all  the 
Colony  Come  out  of  their  holes  and  return 
to  their  feeding.  Their  vocabulary  ma\ 
not  be  large,  but.  it  is  a  vocabulary.     We 

have  watched  them  here  hundreds  of  times. 

The  program  never  varies. 

Insects  also  have  their  languages. 
Most  of  these  are  sex  calls.  The  female 
is  usually  silent.  It  is  she  who  comes  to 
the  male  when  he  calls.  A  katydid  can  be 
heard  for  a  quarter  of  a   mile.      It   a   man 


HUPMOB1LE  TOURING  MODEL 


-in  addition  to  Hupmobile, 


BRAKE    LINING 


is  used  as  factory  equipment  by  the  makers 
of  60%  of  American  motor  cars  and  trucks. 

/CHECK    YOUR    CAR    ON   THIS    LIST 
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SUPPOSE  you  were  asked  to  select  a  jury  to  determine  die 
best  brake  lining,   Wouldn't  you  choose  Amend'-:  ioren. 
automotive  engineers?  Wouldn't  you  have  most  confidence  in 
their  knowledge  and  experience?  You  could  he  sure  they  would 
have  e\er>   facility  for  investigation,  analyses  and  tests.  And 

wouldn't  you,  as  .i  DttOtOrist,  he  willing  to  abide  hy  their  decision? 

On  this  baa  -hould  choose  MULTIBESTOS  to  reline 

your  brakes.  Automotive  engineers  have  chow  n  U  overwhelm- 
ingly—  the  maki  \  out  ol  every  ten  American  automobiles 
use  it  as  factory  equipment  ProbaMy  >our  car  is  among  them  — 

check  the  above  li-t  and  s  't  take  chances  or.  a  D 

Buch grave  importance.  Foi  safety's  sak< — lor  lasting  s.  on  — 

reline  your  brake-  w  itfa  Ml' I   Hi  K5, 

MULTIIU  STOS  COMPANY 

WALPOl  l".  mass.  r.  s. 
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Complete  Buildings  Erected 
Almost  Over  Night! 


Just  bolt  "Circle -A"  Interchangeable  Units  to- 
gether and  move  in — that's  the  modern  way  to 
erect  buildings:  factories,  plant  additions,  ware- 
houses, storage  buildings,  dining  and  recreation 
halls,  stores,  houses,  schools  and  churches. 

In  fact,  with  "Circle-A"  Units,  your  own  la- 
borers can  meet  any  building  emergency  with 
amazing  quickness.  No  small  parts  are  required, 
no  elaborate  erection  designs.  Simply  bolt  the 
units.  Their  construction  possibilities,  both  for 
temporary  and  for  permanent  needs,  are  practi- 
cally unlimited. 

If  you  want  the  full  story  of  "Circle-A"  Quick 
Building,  without  placing  yourself  under  any  ob- 
ligation, write  or  wire  the  one  word,  "Interested," 
to  the  nearest  of  The  Alexander  Lumber  Com- 
pany's offices  as  listed  below. 


'>  1 
MM 

I 

Roof  Unit 


Door  I  nit 


Gakic  I  nit 


Window  Unit 


Wall  Una 


THE  ALEXANDER  LUMBER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  Monroe  Bldg.    NEW  YORK,  Postal  Tel.  Bldg.     FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

"CIRCLE-A"© 

PuuBng) 

INTERCHANGEABLE  UNIT  BUILDINGS 
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in  proportion  to  his  size  could  make  as 
much  noise,  with  one  shout  he  could  bring 
the  Woolworth  Building  down  in  a  heap 
from  the  vibrations  of  his  voice. 

The  giraffe  is  frequently  referred  to  a-  a 
silent  animal.  However,  we  have  heard 
these  in  the  park  utter  a  faint  grunt.  No 
doubt  a  giraffe  can  distinguish  nuances  not 
perceptible  to  human  ears. 

Deer  in  the  park  always  have  a  sentinel 
posted  over  the  herds,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
warn  the  others.  This  is  usually  done  with 
the  flag  or  tail.  But  sometimes  the  warn- 
ing is  bawled  or  bugled. 

In  the  woods  when  male  deer  get  to 
fighting  the  rat  lie  of  their  clashing  antlers 
may  be  heard  a  long  way  off,  and  some- 
times other  males  bearing  the  sound  make 
toward  it  and  lure  away  the  female  over 
which  the  other  two  are  fighting. 

Hunters  frequently  employ  this  knowl- 
edge of  deer  habits  to  decoy  bucks  into 
range  of  their  rifles  by  rattling  together  a 
couple  of  sets  of  old  antlers. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it,  is  hardly  fair  to 
animals  to  say  they  merely  possess  instinct 
when  we  have  so  many  evidences  of  their 
reasoning  powers.  If  monkeys  were  able 
to  preserve  the  besl  thoughts  of  each  gen- 
eration of  their  species  as  humans  do  with 
the  printing-press— well,  anyway,  it  is  too 
bad  that  Garner  didn'1  live  to  establish  on 
the  Florida  coast  his  monkey  colony.  Had 
he  done  this,  who  knows  what  startling 
discoveries  be  might  have  made  concerning 
their  intellect'.' 


THE  AMIABLE  YOUNG   HIPPOPOTA- 

MUS,  AND  OTHER  QUEER 

BABY  ANIMALS 


MY,  ain't    he    plain!"  exclaimed    tl 
little    irirl     in    the    familiar    stoi 


the 
girl    in    the    familiar    story 
when  first  she  -aw  the  hippopotamus,  and  if 

we   credit    the  opinion  of  an   enthusiast, 

Georgia  X.  McNally,  the  hippopotamus  is 
as  amiable  as  lie  is  plain.  She  admits  that 
some  critics  deny  the  beast  any  good  quali- 
ties, and  say  that  he  isn't  intelligent  enough 
to  be  trained,  thai  he  has  a  vicious  temper, 
is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  has  no  memory. 
lie  is  maligned,  she  says,  and  she  gener- 
ously reveals  tin  secret  h\  Which  the  beau- 
lies  of  bis  character  ma>  be  detected—  it  is 
verj  simple  -you  must  love  him.  To  the 
ordinary  individual  this  seems  rather  a 
tremendous  undertaking,  but.  perhaps  it  is 
easier  if  one  begins  when  the  hippo  is  still 
a  beguiling  baby.  In  a  book  entitled, 
"The  Babyhood  of  Wild  Beasts"  i  Doran, 
New  York),  Miss  McNally  traces  the  ca- 
reer of  a  little  hippo  named  Caliph,  who 
was  caught  in  the  Nile  River.  His  mother, 
"the  crankiest  old  lady  and  the  worst 
fighter  in  the  herd."  had  been  shot,  and, 
the  writer  says: 

Little  Caliph  was  a  cunning  fai  baby  but 

a  fi  w  days  old.  In  spite  of  his  seventy- 
tut  pounds  of  solid  flesh  ami  hone,  he  was 
nimble  on  his  leys  and  a  good  swimmer  as 
well.  He  was  si  ized  while  swimming  under 
water  with  just    ins  nostrils  visible. 

The  Utile  hippo  had  a  red  -kin  like  a 
young  baby.  He  was  as  fai  as  a  butter-ball, 
and  somewhat  resembled  a  pig.  Hismaster 
look  him  home,  fed  him  on  a  diet  of  bread 
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Obviously,  those  who  buy  these   homes 
are  people  of  moderate  means  to  whom 

the  maintenance  item  is  vital.    I  In  si   houses 
with  solid  brick  walls  reduce  upkeep  to  the 
minimum,  are  insured  at  lowesi  rates,  and 
are  warmer  in  winter  ami  cooler  in  summer 
Always  dry,  wholesome  ami  safe. 

Whether  for  one  house  or  ten  thousand, 
Common  Brick  has  no  rival  where  Beautj  is 
desired  and  Economy  demanded. 


Home   Builders 

Send  for  hook  ot  newest  plans,  "  Brick  lor 
the  Average  Man's  Home.'  Shows  ;4  at- 
tractive houses  from  cozj  Bungalows  to 
eight  room  Colonials,  all  ol  the  modern  type 
of  fire-resistive  Common  Brick  construc- 
tion, with  floor  plans,  interiors,  details 
Sent  postpaid  for  /t.oo. 


Chicago  is  Building  Ten  Thousand 

Homes  of  Brick 

Like  i  verj  other  citj  in  the  United  St.ites,  Chicago  is  confronted  with 
a  shortage  of  homes.    I  he  Chicago  I  lousing  Association,  organised  and 
financed  to  I) mid  10.000 houses,  made  ;i  w  arching  investigation <>f  ra 
rials  and  construction  methods  before  beginning  its  v.ist  operation. 

Common  Brick  was  selected  :is  the  basic  material  because  it  pro- 
vided   permanent,    fire-resistiv«    walls    .it    lowesi    cost.     H\    proper 
consideration  of  the  mortar  color,  joint  and  bond,  and  l>\  the  usi 
fait  brick  ami  Common  Brick  "cunkers"  tot  <|imms  and  trim,  mosr 
attractive  and  individual  wall  effects  are  being  produced. 

About  joofthe  houses  were  completed  to  tin  tool  through  the  coldest 
winter  Chicago  has  experienced  in  \  ens.  I  \  <  n  under  such  unfavoi  able 
conditions  the  actual  cost  has  been  only  40c  per  square  tout  ot  wall. 
\\  ;ills  .in  8  inches  thick,  solid  brick,  furred,  lathed,  and  plasti  n  d  on  the 
inside     th<  dryest  and  warmest  wall  of  its  thickness  possible  to  eon  struct. 

Every  other  type  of  fire-resistive  and  even  semi-fire-resistiv<  construe* 
tion  was  considered  and  its  cost  carefull)  estimated.     I  h<  nearest  price 

rival  ol  Common  Brick  figured  45c  pei  squan  foot.  01  1 :     '  ,   higher. 

[Tie  experienc<  of  tin  Chicago  Housing   Association  ofFJ 
gestion  ot    importance    to  every  city  or  industrial  concern   with   a 
housing  probh  m. 

\ 
»;  Brick  Industry  of  A 'met  S 

M.  v  !d  Build       .  I  ' 


Contractors — 

Unit  !.>i  a  cop>  "i  "  Hoi  k      How  I.'  Km  lil 
and  Estimate  "   working  drawings 
mem  used  and  details  "i  brick  construction 
Complete  tables  t"i   estimating  laboi    and 
material  quantities  quickl)  .mil  .u.ni.iiiK. 
\  compl<  te  mason  com  1 .1 
dost  s  '<■  pa>   postag<   .01.!  packing 


For  the  Community  Builder 

\\  !    •.  h  ,1 1 1  bi    l :  1 .1 d 
tioiiv.     allot  1111  "i     t'uil.li  iv.     i- 
cerns,  1  <  .« 1  esi 
est«  I   in   bous 

.list     . 
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KORK-N-SEAL 


* 


STANDI) 


''"Look for  Kork-N-Seal  when 
you  buy  anything  in  bottles. 
You  will  know  it  by  the  little 
lever.  Italii'ays  caps  the 
products  of  makers  who 
think  of  your  convenience, 
and  think  so  much  of  what 
they  make  that  they  want  to 
keep  intad  its  original  qual- 
ity and  strength. 


Standard  Oil  Approves  It 

"Four  years  ago,  we  decided  to 
use  Kork-N-Seal  on  Stanolax," 
says  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Indiana).  "Our  experience  has 
proved  that  this  decision  was  a 
wise  one.  Kork-N-Seal  runs  true 
to  name  even  on  so  penetrating 
a  product  as  highly  refined  par- 
affin oil.  It  permits  the  consumer 
to  open  our  bottle  easily,  and  as 
easily  to  reseal  it  against  dust 
and  leakage." 

Kork-N-Seal  is  the  perfect  seal,  the 
unfailing  reseal.  To  open:  merely 
raise  the  lever  and  push  off  with 
thumb.To  reseal:  replace  cap  on  bot- 
tle and  push  lever  down. Then  even 
with  the  bottle  on  its  side  in  a  jolting 
travelling  bag,  no  liquid  can  leak  or 
spill  past  the  cap. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS 

Our  pocket-size  Kork-N-Seal  book  is  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  man  uho  Kittles  any 
tiling.  It  is  practical,  thorough,  concise,  well 
illustrated,  tells  the  complete  story  or 
Kork-N-Seal,  who  uses  it,  and  why.  Every 
executive  should  have  a  copy.      It  is  free. 
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and  milk,  and  made  kim  a  little  pen  with 
a  pool  of  water  in  it. 

Caliph  became  very  much  attached  to 
his  master.  He  soon  learned  to  follow 
him  about  like  a  dog.  Sometimes  the  little 
fellow  would  grieve  for  his  mother  and 
wistfully  think  of  the  rides  he  took  on  her 
broad,  safe  back,  because  he  was  too  small 
to  keep  up  with  her  when  he  swam  beside 
her.  He  mourned  for  her  loving  protection 
and  caresses,  for  the  mother  hippopotamus 
is  among  the  gentlest  and  most  lovable  of 
mothers. 

The  little  hippo  waxed  fat  and  strong. 
In  a  short  time  the  bread-and-milk  dinners 
were  replaced  by  warm  bran  mash  and 
sweet,  delicious  hay,  with  a  dessert  of 
carrots  or  juicy  apples. 

When  he  was  six  months  old  he  was 
transferred  from  his  little  yard  to  a  great 
boat  and  brought  to  America.  The  trip 
was  attended  by  seasickness  and  many 
other  unpleasant ries;  but  his  beloved  mas- 
ter  spoke  soft  and  kind  words  of  encour- 
agement 1o  him  and  helped  him  forget  his 
troubles  and  fears.  The  rocking  of  the 
boat  made  his  head  throb,  and  the  strange, 
noises  frightened  him.  Then  they  landed 
and  were  taken  to  one  of  the  great  parks 
and  Caliph  became  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  menagerie 

The  other  great  beasts  were  curious  and 
unfriendly,  so  little  Caliph  stayed  in  the 
swimming-tank  most  of  the  time,  mainly 
to  escape  their  critical  eyes. 

One  day  when  he  was  eating  his  hay  a 
dear  little  kitten  walked  into  his  cage  and 
sniffed  his  nose.  He  sniffed  back  and  found 
her  most  friendly.  They  became  gnat. 
chums,  and  every  day  at  dinner-time  she 
called  on  him  and  they  had  a  little  visit. 
together.  She  would  curl  up  on  his  hay 
and  doze,  moving  back  a  few  inches  at  a 
time  as  he  ate  in  close  proximity  to  her 
little  furry  body.  When  she  grew  up  and 
had  little  kittens  of  her  own  she  took  them 
to  visit   her  hippo  friend. 

When  Caliph  was  eight  years  old  he 
weighed  eight  thousand  pounds  and  was  a 
gigantic  animal  of  terrific  strength  and 
power;  but  he  never  took  advantage  of 
these  assets.  His  master  had  taughl  him 
some  very  interesting  tricks,  and  Caliph  de- 
lighted in  exhibiting  his  talents.  He  would 
open  his  greal  mouth  to  its  widest  capac- 
ity and  let  master  sit  inside,  never  offering 

to  close  it  until  he  was  safely  out  of  the 
huge  fleshy  cavern.  Then  he  would  permit 
him  to  put  his  head  in  his  mouth,  to  ride 
on  his  back,  and  to  brush  his  huge  teeth 
with  a  stiff  broom.  Caliph's  greal  delight 
was  to  take  his  master  on  his  broad  hack 
and  plunge  into  the  swimming-pool. 

A  baby  elephant  is  a  helpless  little  fellow, 
not  even  strong  enough  to  eat  without  his 
mother's  help  for  several  days  after  birth; 
"hut  he  is  a  wonder  to  look  at."  Miss  Mo- 
Nalh  thinks,  and  gives  the  reasons  for  her 
praise: 

lli<  soft,  wrinkled  skin  is  covered  with 
down,  and  his  forehead  with  long  black 
hair,  the  inheritance  from  his  primeval  an- 
cestors who  roamed  over  the  north  away 
back  in  the  dim  aires. 

At  birth  the  Lain  elephant  weighs  from 
17.")  to  200  pounds  and  is  about  two  feel 

^i\  niches  tall  at  the  shoulder.  He  is  dark 
brown  in  color,  but  coal  black  when  fresh 
trout  his  hath.  His  trunk  is  short  and 
small,  and  of  very  little  use  to  him  while 
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Store  frontS 

Buyers  stop  and  shop  where  mer- 
chandise is  correctly  displayed.   More  than 

100,000  Kawneer  Store  Fronts  now  provide  inviting, 
sales-creating  displays  on  tin-  principal  meets  o(  the  nation. 
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The  Symbol 
of  Superiority 


rPI  I E  trade  mark  Sonora  represents 
-*-  the  phonograph  of  unequalled 
beauty  and  distinguishes  the  instru- 
ment which  won  highest  score  for 
tone  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion from  all  others. 

The  Sonora  owner  has  the  pride 
of  possessing  a  phonograph  which  is 
enthusiastically  admired  by  all  who 
hear  it  and  see  it. 

There  i-  no  limit  to  your  choice 
of  records  when  \nu  ow  a  the  Sonora. 
which  pla>s  Ail  Makes  of  disc  rec- 
ords perfectly  without  extra  attach- 
ments. 

Magnificent  upright  ami  period 
Styles   are    available    at    prices    Irom 

$60  to  $2500. 
Special   models  "ill   be   made   to 

order.    \\  e  are  also  prepared  to  place 

Sonora  equipments  iii  treasured  cab- 
inets which  you  may  now  own. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  C 

^unora  Jjlliii a ii uracil  (£iitnputiM.  3l«r- 
George  k.  Brightson,  President 

"S,\s    Wrk  (    II  > 

279  Broadwaj  Fifth  Vw.  .it  ".;tr.l  St. 

( lanadian   Distributors: 
I.  MoiitH^in-  &  Co.,  Toronto 

Dealers  1 i  «-r\  \s  hew 


Usi  Sonora 
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be  is  ;i  baby.  It  grows  in  -i/.e  and  agility 
with  use.  Bis  eyelashes  arc  long  and 
shaggy  and  give  bis  hazel  eyes  a  comical 
expression. 

He  is  ii-  full  of  trick-  a>  a  monkey.  To 
raise  a  sudden  yell  of  ahum  and  bring  his 
ever-anxious  mother,  wild  with  rage,  to  his 
side  seem-  to  him  a  greal  joke.  To  steal 
some  delisacy,  alt  ho  be  is  too  young  to  eal 
ii,  fill-  him  with  amusement.  To  nag  and 
worry  young  animals  less  strong  than  him- 
-c  It  i-  indeed  a  pleasant  pastime  for  baby 
elephant-  in  indulge  in. 

A  liifcr  baby  elephant  that  1  know  of  ran 
awa\  from  a  circus  one  night.  In  the  late 
afternoon  he  was  overtaken  twenty  miles 
from  wh«n  he  started.  He  was  ruining 
even,  potato-field  he  could  find.  Be  dug 
tip  several  acre-,  but  didn't  eat  many.     He 

wanted  the  fun  of  doing  all  the  damage 
possible   on    bis    stolen    holiday.      When    he 

saw  his  keeper  approaching,  he  ran  madly 

for  the  river  and  tried  to  hide  himself  under 
the  water  with  only  bis  trunk  visible.  He 
was  promptly  taken  back  to  the  circus  and 
soundly  scolded. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  Hattie,  who  is 
mj  friend'-  chum.  He  has  known  her 
since  >he  was  a  helpless  bundle  such  as  I've 
just  described  to  you.  Their  friendship 
began  when  he  presented  her  with  a  har- 
monica and  gently  played  into  her  bijj. 
Happing  ear.  Hattie  liked  that  sound  im- 
mensely and  soon  learned  to  hold  the  har- 
monica in  her  trunk  and  play  some  elephant 
music  all  by  herself.  Following  this  exhi- 
bition of  temperament  came  some  wonder- 
ful music  on  a  horn  and  military  march 
beats  on  the  kettle-drum.  She  dances  the 
elephantine  wait/,  and  sits  up  on  her 
haunches  and  takes  tea  at  a  dainty  tea- 
table.  She  pick-  m\  friend  up  with  her 
wonderful  trunk  ami  -ets  him  up  on  her 
big,  broad  head  and  take>  him  for  a  joy 
ride. 

Miss  McNally  regrets  thai  she  has  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  only  one  baby  llama, 
but  hastens  to  add  that  thai  was  an  experi- 
ence worth  while  and  one  .-he  loves  to  dwell 
on.  This  baby  was  dresl  in  a  while  silky 
coat  with  a  couple  of  smart  dark  splotches 
(in  her  neck  for  adornment,  and  Mi—  Mc- 
Nally christened  her  "Beauty."  Nearly 
all  baby  wild  animals  have  no  sense  of 
fear,  but  after  Beauty  was  a  month  old 
-la  look  it  into  her  pretty  head  to  become 
-In    and   distrustful   of  strangers,  and  it 

wa-   mon    difficult    to  get    acquainted   with 

in  r,  -o  Mi—  McNally  congratulates  hers*  If 

thai  -lie  knew  the  little  llama  from  the 
very,   firsl  day.  and  t<  lis  us: 

The  first  time  I  saw  her  -he  la\  weakly 
on  a  pile  of  straw,  her  long  clumsy  legs 
shaped  like  those  of  a  lamb-  folded  be- 
neath her.  They  were  too  weak  to  sup- 
port her  little  body.  Ibr  pretty  hazel 
eyes  wen  expressive  and  questioning,  her 
long, pointed  ears  were  sharply  upright,  and 
eager  to  catch  the  sounds  thai  wen  new 
and  strange  to  her. 

1   wondered  what   her  impressions  were 

,.r   our   world    in    which    she   found   herself. 

and   hoped  -lie   thought   us  pleasant  and 

agreeable. 

On  the  second  day  she  stood  on  her 
wabbly  legs  and  walked  a  few  steps.  She 
looked    like    a    toy    rather    than    a    Uving, 
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Take  the  chemist.  We  are  not  chemists  hut  we  can 
imagine  a  chemist  making  a  certain  product  out 
of  four  different  materials.  He  puts  three  of 
them  together  and  nothing  happens.     Then  he 

a<l<ls  the  fourth,  maybe  just  a  drop,  the  necessary 
ingredient,  which  affects  all  the  others  and  pro- 
duces his  perfect  product. 

In   making   desks   there   is   also   a    necessary 

ingredient.  Wood,  glue  and  v;truish  do  not 
make  Culler  Doks.  Cutler  De-ks  an-  made 
with  an  ideal — one  drop  of  which  is  worth  a 
pound  of  all  the  others. 

Not  only  must  designers,  cabinet-makers  tad  finishers 
be  experts  to  obtain  a  position  in  'In-  Cutler  shops,  hoi 

they  also  must  work  in  absolute  harmom  with  tin-  ideal 
that  produces  the  finest  <lesk>  in  the  world.  Finest,  not 
on  our  say-so.  hut  on  the  say-so  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  users  who  know  Cutler  Desks  as  the  desks  tli.it  express 

success. 

In  any  town  von  will  general!]  find  Cutler  Desks  in  the 
store  of  the  most  prosperous  office  equipment  dealer 
Write  us  for  his  name  ami  lor  descriptive  literature. 

Cutler  Desk  Company 

20-64  Churchill  Street  Buffalo,  N,  ). 

AJao  manufacturer,  of  the  Cutler  Kiln. 
applicable  i..  M  drying  pi 


Desks 

^Ghey  Express  Success 
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A  Glass-like  Protection 
for  Kitchens 

UNIVERNISII  is  a  Murphy  Varnish— so 
hard  and  elastic  that  it  gives  a  surface  as 
durable  and  impervious  as  tough  glass  would  be. 
Impervious  especially  to  water,  even  though 
boiling  hot. 

You  can  easily  Univernish  all  the  woodwork  in 
kitchen,  pantry  and  bathrooms,  including  floors 
or  linoleum;  also  porch  furniture  and  outside 
doors;  any  surface  that  is  to  receive  hard  usage. 
No  special  skill  is  needed. 

It  will  he  like  moving  into  a  brand  new  home — every- 
thing bright  and  smooth — easy  to  sweep  or  wash — no 
grease-spots  or  damp,  smelly  wood.  Univernish  ab- 
solutely prevents  decay,  tor  when  you  save  the  surface 
you  save  all. 

For  over  fifty  years    Murphy   Varnish  has  preserved, 

and  is  still  preserving  beautiful  surfaces — pianos,  fur- 
niture, the  old-time  coach  and  present-day  automobile, 
yachts  and  fine  architectural  work  of  all  kinds. 

Your  paint  dealer  can  supply  you  with  I '  nh  ernish  either 

clear  or  in  the  following  trans- 
parent wood  colors :  Dark 
Oak,  Light  Oak,  Boo  Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut  and  Green, 


Murphy 
Univernish 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 


The  Universal  TJarnish 


NEWARK 


CHICAGO 


in  ux  transparent 
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The  Dougall  Varnish  Company,   Limited 

Montreal,   Canadian  yjsiociate 
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breathing  little  animal.  Her  movements 
were  jerky  and  funny,  but  she  persevered. 
Fina'ly  she  reached  her  little  pile  of  straw 
and  sank  down  in  a  heap.  She  had  made 
her  first  effort  to  accomplish  something  and 
had  succeeded.  No  wonder  she  looked 
satisfied.  Her  mother  showed  her  appre- 
ciation by  gently  licking  her. 

Beauty  grew  with  amazing  rapidity.  It 
wasn't  many  months  before  she  was  the 
plumpest  and  daintiest  creature  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  meet.  And  with  her  phys- 
ical growth  developed  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  mental  traits  I  have  ever  wit- 
aessed  in  the  animal  world. 

Beauty  was  a  horn  coquette.  It  sh( 
couldn't  flirt' with  any  one  else,  she  would 
"make  eyes"  at  Toby  the  zebra,  and  toss 
her  pretty  head  and  strut  and  prance 
and  gave  herself  the  airs  of  a  fine  youi  a 
lady. 

She  was  just  as  gracious  to  Mike,  the 
elephant,  and  Caliph,  the  l'ai  old  hippo, 
as  she  was  to  Toby;  so  you  can  see  that 
the  zebra  wasn't  especially  favored.  Beauty 
was  particularly  vain  about  her  tail.  It 
was  a  wonderful  tail.  Bui  what  puzzled 
me  about  the  whole  matter  was  how 
Beaut \  found  it  out.  She  had  never 
glimpsed  her  reflection  in  the  water,  nor 
to  ni\  knowledge  had  any  one  told  her  of 
the  Huffy  bit  of  beauty  she  possest.  But 
she  was  conscious  of  it  every  .minute  of  the 
day.  She  would  walk  hack  and  forth, 
using  her  legs  rather  gingerly  (young  llamas 
have  that  apparent  stiffness  in  the  knees 
that  lambs  have),  with  her  daint\  white 
tail  held  proudly,  her  pretty  neck  arched 
aud  little  head  held  coquettish^  on  on< 
side,  her  bright  eyes  flashing  right  and  left. 
lavishing  Toby,  Mike,  and  Caliph  with  her 
flirtatious  glances.  She  was  the  darling 
of  her  "sit."'  and  she  knew   it. 

One  day  her  mother  decided  not  to  con- 
tribute to  Beauty's  diet  an\  longer.  In 
place  of  a  warm  drink  of  milk  she  got  a 
cuff  and  a  bite  on  the  neck.  The  little 
creature  was  stunned  with  disappointment. 
She  tried  later  to  make  friends  with  her 
mother,  hut  each  attempt  was  frustrated, 
so  Beauty  went  hack  to  her  hay  with  a 
heavy  heart  in  her  breast. 

It  seems  to  lie  a  law  in  llanialand  thai 
mothers  must  be  '"cruel  only  to  be  kind"; 
so  thai  the  children  will  be  strong,  self- 
reliant,  and  able  i"  fend  for  themselves. 
BeaulN  was  an  aristocrat  in  llanialand. 
Site  was  pure  white  which  is  a  rare  thing. 
She  was  daintily  made  and  carried  herself 
like  a  young  princess. 

A  "belle"  has  a  great  deal  to  be  proud 
of  and  the  right  to  expect  much.  Sh<  de- 
manded a  lot  of  attention  and  got  it.  We 
wished  that  we  might  give  her  more,  we 
were  so  fond  of  her.      One  da\    she  took  a 

fancj  to  a  young  zebu.  The  little  creature 
was  prompt!}  transferred  to  Beauty's  stall, 
where  he  was  received  with  caresses  and 
affection.     The  /.elm  was  permitted  to  re- 

niain.  She  treated  him  much  the  same  a- 
a  young  lady  does  a  lap  dog-  and  ne\  •  r 
seemed  to  'ire  of  petting  him. 


She  Took  Them.  "  I  don't  know 
whether  1  like  the-,  pictures  or  not."  said 
the  young  woman,  'They  seem  rather 
indistinct ." 

•But  you  musl  remember,  madam," 
said  the  wily  photographer,  "that  your 
Face  is  not  at  all  plain.1'     Boston  Transcript. 
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Your  Home  Is  Not  Complete  Without 
This  Modern  Hot  Water  Service 

If  you  depend  upon  a  furnace  coil  or  kitchen  tank  for 
your  hot-water  supply,  you  are  using  old-fashioned,  expen- 
sive methods. 

The  modern  hot-water  supply  is  provided  automatically, 
at  the  turn  of  a  faucet,  by  the  Humphrej  Automatic  Gas 
Water  Heater. 

This  perfected  household  appliance  furnishes  an  unlin 
supply  of  fresh,  piping-hot  water,  m  anj  part  of  tin   house, 
by  simply  turning  a  faucet.     Docs  it  without  bother  or  delay 
of  any  kind.     Not  even  a  match  to  strike.     Winn  a  fau 
is  opened  water-How  causes  big  gas  burners  to  light,      lush 
water  is  heated  on  the  run  and  conns  to  you  steaming-hot, 
instantly.     Your  supply  is  not  limited  to  the  capacitj   >>t  a 
tank.     A  thermostat  maintains  an  even  temperature  as  long 
as  faucet  is  left  open.     \\  hen  faucet  is  closed  gas  is  shut  ofl 
expense  stops — automatically.     And  Humphrej  service  costs 
only  a  few  cents  daily. 

Day  or  night — winter  or  summer  you  ^m\  now  enjoy 
oceans  of  fresh  hot  water  In  simply  opening  a  faucet. 

The  Humphrey  is  a  beautiful  fixture,  built  strong  .n\<.\ 
sturdy.  No  other  heatei  will  giv<  you  so  main  years  of 
dependable  service. 

Examine  the  Humphrej    Automatic  (ias  Watei    Heater. 
Ask  your  plumber  or  gas  companj  for  particulars;   01  write 
for    our    free    booklet,    "Humphrej     Hot    Water    Sen 
Address  Dept.  A. 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater 
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Recommend  Oi 
Equipped  With  KEROGAS  Burners 

Advantages  of  the  KEROGAS  Burner  in  perfecting  the 
operation  of  oil  stoves  are  so  fully  demonstrated  that  live 
dealers  everywhere  now  handle  and  recommend  one  or 
more  makes  of  KEROGAS-equipped  oil  stoves. 

The  KEROGAS  Burner  makes  an  oil  stove  act  like  a 
gas  range.  It  virtually  duplicates  the  cooking  efficiency 
and  instant  heat  control  of  the  hest  type  of  gas  range. 

With  the  KEROGAS  Burner  you  can  have  instantly 
any  degree  of  heat  required — quick,  slow,  intense  or  sim- 
mering— by  simply  turning  a  control  wheel.  This  spells 
efficiency  and  economy — you  cook  better  without  waste! 


Look  fur  Thin  Mark  on  the  Burners 
of  the  Oil  Stove  You  Buy 

Burning  common  kerosene  or  coal  oil,  in  combina- 
tion with  air,  the  KEROGAS  Burner  produces  a  clean, 
powerful,  double  flame — "a  flame  within  a  flame" — concen- 
trated directly  on  Hie  cooking  vessel.  This  is  the  supreme 
test  of  a  cook  stove's  merit.  "Scattered  heat"  means  waste 
that  detracts  from  cooking  results  and  adds  to  fuel  cost. 

The  KEROGAS  Burner  mixes  a  large  proportion  of  air 
with  the  oil  it  burns.  This  special  aerating  process 
insures  not  only  a  highly  concentrated  flame,  but  also  a 
substantial  fuel  saving  -as  air  costs  nothing! 

KEROGAS  Burner  is  built  for  long-time  service.  Simple 
construction.  No  coin  plica  ted  parts  to  require  adjustment. 
Made  from  one  piece  of  genuine  bra  s;  rust,  leak  and 
"fool-proof."     It  should  last  as  long  as  the  oil  stove  itself. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  demonstration  of  the 
magic  KEROGAS  "flame  within  a  flame." 

I  M    VLERS"  NOTE-The  best  jobbers  are  pre- 
pared  to  supply  various  ezcelli  I  oil 

stoves  eauipped  with  the  KEROGAS  Burnt 

A.  J.  LINDEMAKN  &  1 IOVERSP" 
1211  Firsi  Avenue  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Manufai  I  urw  rs,  Ovens, 


Patented 


KEROGAS 


I  a    KER  i'/'V,  too. 

splendid  oven.     Try  one. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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com  i.i;m\(,  is  \nu\u 

COMMERCIAL  recognition  of  a  prod- 
uel  of  which  the  total  amount  in  the 
world  is  bul  a  few  ounces  would  have 
seemed  an  absurdity  fifty  years  ago.  Yet 
we  now  talk  of  "  the  radium  industry  "and 
of  the  necessitj  of  conserving  radium,  in 
the  same  terms  thai  we  use  of  coaJ  or 
platinum.  We  need  all  the  radium  that 
we  can  obtain  for  scientific  purposes, 
especially  for  use  in  medicine:  bul  it  is 
being  diverted  to  some  extenl  for  trivu.l 
uses  where  it  could  well  l>e  spared.  An 
editorial  writer  in  Chemical  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering  New  York)  calls 
our  radium  supply  "a  national  asset"  and 
warns  us  that  ii  is  time  to  begin  to  accumu- 
late a  reserve.  The  smallness  of  the  terms 
that  must  l>e  used  in  discussing  this  prod- 
uct is  illustrated  by  h'\-  statement  that 
American  ores  have  SO  far  turned  oul  a 
total  of  about,  two  and  one-hall'  ounces,  of 
which  less  than  an  ounce  is  now  actually 
in  medical  use  ill  the  United  State-.  Wo 
read: 

"When  the  Bureau  of  Mines  hvv  estigated 
the  radium-bearing  ores  of  Colorado  and 
Utah  in  1912  it  disclosed  a  national  asset 
unknown  prior  to  that  time,  and  one  that 
has  not  been  fully  appreciated  since  then. 
Prior  to  1913  the  world's  production  of 
radium  came  from  Austria,  but  since  then 
the  United  state-  has  produced  and  is 
producing  more  of  it  than  all  other  coun- 
tries combined.  Of  the  known  total  world's 
production  of  from  100  to  110  grams  of 
radium  element  it  seems  likely  thai  do- 
mestic ore-  have  yielded  seventy-five  to 
eighty* grams,  of  which  saj  sevent3  mams 
has  been  extracted  in  this  country  and  the 
balance  abroad. 

"  Early  in  the  developmenl  of  the  radium 
industry  in  the  West,  officials  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  sounded  a  warning  against 
the  dissipation  of  our  supply  of  radium, 
either  through  non-essential  uses  in  the 
arts  or  by  unrestricted  expoii  to  foreign 
countries.  The  supplj  of  ore  was  even 
then  known  to  be  limited,  and  the  life 
of    the    mine-    could    be    predicted    with 

sufficienl  aCCUracj  tO  foresee  their  ex- 
haustion in  a  few  years.  To-day  the  3Up- 
ply  ol  ore  seenis  sullicieiit  to  las!  not  mora 
than  ten  years  if  the  presenl  rate  of  pro- 
duction and  price  of  radium  are  maintained. 
•"it  seems  evident,  therefore,  thai  if  a 
consen  ative  note  of  warning  was  warranted 
eight  years  auro  it  should  now  he  ampli- 
fied into  a  blasl  of  trumpets.  Not  all  of 
the  radium  hitherto  produced,  saj  one 
hundred  grams,  is  to-daj  available  for  its 
principal  use,  \i/...  the  treatment  of  cancer. 
Some  of  it   ha-  gone  into  the  production 

of    Luminous     paint     and     more    of    it     was 

consumed  during  the  war  in  making  lumi- 
nous dials  on  airplanes,  luminous  gua- 
SlghtS,  etc.  All  of  this  Is  lost  to  science 
and  medicine.  Nor  have  we  in  this  coun- 
try in  medical  use  to-day  much  more 
than  twenty  to  twenty-five  grams  out  of 
the  seventy  thai  our  own  ore-  are  known 
to  have  produced. 

"If  the  United  Slates  i-  to  accumulate 
any  considerable  supply  of  radium,  it 
would  seem  high  time  to  make  a  beginning. 
Through  inquiry  we  learn  that  the  treat- 
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Look  for  the  Cross  and  Circle  Printed 
in  Red  on  Every  Package 


MODERN  methods  make  it  possible  to  secure  interior  effects  un- 
heard of  fifty  years  ago.     The  different  uses  of  rooms  may  find 
expression  in  their  walls,  utility  is  made  of  scientific  coloring,  and 
still  the  daintiness  of  delicate  tints  or  beauty  of  full  tones  may  be  retained. 


The  six  panels  above  illustrate  the  more  import- 
ant rooms  in  nearly  every  home.  Under  each  are 
suggestions  for  color  treatment  as  approved  by 
the  leading  interior  decorators,  and  these  effects 
are  invariably  secured  where  Alabastine  is  used. 

For  more  than  38  years  Alabastine  has  been  the 
leader  in  its  field,  because  accuracy  in  manufac- 


ture and  simplicity  of  application  insure  sal 
factory  results.  Merely  mix  with  water  and 
Alabastine.  which  comes  in  dry  powder  form, 
is  ready  to  apply  to  any  interior  surface — 
plastered  walls,  wall  board,  over  paint,  burlap 
or  canvas,  or  even  old  wall  paper  where  r 
fast,  has  no  raised  figures  and  contains  no 
aniline  dves. 


Send  for  Free  Color  Chart 


Our  art  department  devotes  all  o\  its  time  to 
decorating  problems.  Describe  your  rooms, 
furnishings  and  rugs,  and  we  will  suggest  just 
what  Alabastine  colors  you  should  use.  And 
if    you    employ    a    decorator    see    that    he- 


brings     Alabastine     in     original     pack;-, 
with    the  and    circle    printed    in    ret'. 

h.      It    is  your  guarantee  of  beautiful   walls. 
Any  other   result    indicates   the  U  sub- 

stitute. 


PRICES 

5  lb.  package  white  Alabastine  "5c 

5  lb.  package  tinted  Alabastim  80c 

Special  deep  shades    No.  33,  dark  green;  No.  56,  deep  brown      95c 

THE  ALABASTINE  COMPANY,  372  Grandville  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Your  Local  Dealer  is  Entitled  to  Your  Trade 


_ 


THEONLt  TOOL 
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If  the  Women  of  Your  Family  Drive 

In  buying  a  car  for  the  family,  you  want  to  feel  sure 
that  when  your  wife  or  daughter  drives,  their  pleas- 
ure will  be  made  complete  by  care-free  performance. 


*T*HISisthe  Remy  Thermostat 
-L  — an  exclusive  patented 
Rimy  feature.     In   'winter  the 

Thermostat  makes  the  generator 
output  high  to  keep  the  battery 
charged.  In  summer  it  makes 
the  generator  output  loiv  to  pre- 
vent the  battery    overcharging. 


Most  important  to  this  care-free  performance  is 
the  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition  Equipment 
— for  unless  this  works  faithfully  at  all  times, 
nothing  else  can. 

You  will  find  Remy  Equipment  on  the  cars  of  many 
leading  automobile  manufacturers  who  are  paying 
the  extra  money  necessary  to  give  their  users  the 
satisfaction  that  Remy  Equipment  assures. 

If  the  women  of  your  family  drive,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  you  should  make  sure  that  your 
new  car  is  Remy-equipped. 

Remy  Electric  Company,  Anderson,  Indiana 
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Continued 


ment  of  cancer   with   radium    is   proving 
more  and  more  successful   >-\  'i'     di 
that  it  is  practically  the  onlj    method  of 
treatment  in   vogue   in   certain   hospi 
Hut  even  here  there  is  danger  of  scatter- 
ing the  supply   too  widely,  so   thai 
cient  quantities  are  nol   available  in  one 
place  to  accomplish  1 1 1  *  -  best  results.    The 
crux  of  the  matter  seems  t<>  !><•  thai  radium 
is  so  expensive  thai   private  interests  can 
not  afford   to   purchase   it    in   sufficiently 
large  quantities  for  its  most  effectivi 
The  solution  of  the  problem  would 
to  li<'  in  the  private  endowment  of  hospital 

funds    for    the    purchase    of    radium    or    an 

appropriation  by  the  Government  for  the 
same   purpose.     If   the   public    inter* 
to  be  served  wo  must   depend  on  private 
philanthropy  orgovernmenl  support." 


FIGHTING    POISON-GAS   Willi 
POISON-GAS 

AN  officer  of  the  Canadian  gas-service 
corps  one  day   hit    upon   1  he   idea    of 
neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  German  gas< 
Knowing  the  chemical  composition  of  mus- 
tard-gas  and  the  irritating  blue-cross   tras 

used  in  high-explosive  shells,  he  formed  a 
plan  to  combat  them    with    chlorin,  their 

exact  antithesis,  says  Allan  A.  Maefaiian. 
writing  in   Popular   Mechanics   (Chicago): 

"The  first  'degassing  chamber'  was  con- 
structed in  a  cellar,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter 
and  fourteen  steps  below  the  ground,  in  the 

shell-torn  village  of  Cagnicourt,  fiance. 
Knowing  quite  well  that  he  was  fighting 
lire  with  tire,  the  officer  in  charge  took 
every  precaution  against  leakage.  A  hole 
was  made  in  the  center  of  the  earthen  floor, 
in  which  was  placed  a  cylinder  of  chlorin 
gas.  The  door  was  formed  by  a  gas-proof 
curtain,  and  the  two  small  windows  were 
covered  with  oiled  silk,  which  let  in  suffi- 
cient  light.  Finally  a  large  sign  which 
read,  'Danger,  Gas  Chamber,1  wis  placed 
at  the  entrance,  lest  unwar.v  new  arrivals 
use  it  as  a  billet,  which  would  have  been 
tempting  enough  in  this  particular  area. 
This  degassing  chamber  was  put   to  iis  first 

test,  on  September  29,   L918,  when  about 

thirty-five  cases,  officers,  and  men  arrived 
from  a  held  ambulance  stationed  at  Yillers- 
Cagnicourt.  The  majority  were  walking 
cases  who  had  been   through  a   severe 

shell  bombardment,  and  some  had  been 
brought  from  a  highly  gas-infected  sector 

farther  away.  Their  (diesis  and  arm-  wen' 
somewhat  burned,  and  the  eyes  and  throats 
slightly  affected,  as  was  their  clothing. 
The  first  pari  of  the  treatment  consisted  in 
bathing  all  affected  parts  with  a  soda-bi- 
oarbonate  solution,  in  gargling  the  tin 
and  treating  the  eyes  w  it  h  sterile  oil.      Bach 

patient  was  then  lilted  with  a  special  res- 
pirator, which  had  previously  been  tested 

in  the  chlorin  chamber  i>\  il as  in- 
structor in  charge.  'Phi'  statemenl  that 
the  concentration  of  chimin  gas  used  in  t  lie 

degassing  chamber  was  about  one  pai 

gas  to  live  hundred  parts  of  air  a-  compared 

with  the  concentration  of  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand in  the  gas-shells  used  by  the  Germans 
at  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  removes  all 

need  of  describing  the  excessive  care  with 
which   the  respirator  of  each   patient    was 
lifted.      Of   course,    the    patients    were    nol 
informed  of  the  actual  concentration  u 
and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  seek  relief 


atmenl    proi  id<  d.     .'■  >eing 

1 1  i .    | . ■■ 
i h.   chamber,  about  tw< 

li  instructor,  ;  tanl  bringin 

:  i  ar,     Tin  ir  clol  bii 
removed,    exposing     Che    bur'  d    in 

man  thi    boo 

The  pal  i  ■    circulatin  • 

around     the    chlorin     cj  Lind<  r,    I  hi 
sounds   being  the   sibilanl 

^1  from   1 1  :1|.  .| 

•.  oice  of  the  instruct! 

ringly,  through  hi 
caul  ioning  t  hem  nol  to  touch  I  hen 
lb-  also  regulate  d  I  he  amount  of  g 
charged    from    the   cylinder,    knowing    by 
feeling    the    patients'    clothing,    ju-t    how 

much  ga8  was  in  the  chalnber.  :i  -  lie    doth- 

became  sticky  when  a  certain  concentra- 
tion had  been  reached.      After  Ii  v  ■    nm, 

in  the  cellar,  the  patients  w<  re  l<  d  into  tfii 

open,   and    when    the  circulation   of  air   had 

removed  all  traces  of  the  chlorin,  no  other 
remained  on  their  clothing  after  treat- 
ment.     The  masks  were  then  taken  off  and 

the  patients  returned  to  the  field  ambu- 
lance MobI  cases  were  senl  on  down  the 
line.'  all   rank-  testifying  to  the  soothing 

effect  of  the  treatment  at  i  he  degassing 
depot.  In  this  way  'he  work  of  the  In  Id 
ambulance  was  considerably  lightened,  and 

tin   danger  of  infection  to  other  casualties 

eliminated." 


THR01  GH    llll    CANA1     \\  nil 
\\    ENGINE]  R 

JUST  how  the  Panama  Canal,  in  ii-  pres- 
eni  state,  impresses  one  who  look-  at  it 
with  the  eye  of  a  i rained  civil  engineer  is 
told  in  77//  Engineering  News- Record  New 
VTork)  by  s.  T.  Henry.  Mr.  Henry  tells  ua 
that  his  general  impressions  may  be  summed 
up  as  follov 

Tin  Canal  i>  much  bigger  than  it  i-  u-u- 

allj     thought    to   be;     the  job   ha-   been    Well 

done,  from  every  angle;    the  slides  are  -'ill 

:i     .i  rioUS    problem,    and    are    likely    to   coii- 

tinue  for  a  long  time,  but  tiny  will  rarely, 
if  ever  again,  seriouslj  hamper  tin   pa- 
nt ship-;  all  operations  appear  to  synchro- 
p  rfeotly,  and  the  volume  of  traffic  ia 

much   heavier  than   one   would    think   from 

statistics,     [n  conclusion,  Mr.  Henrj  ui 

every  American  engineer  to  vi-ii  the  ('anal 
lor  the  inspiration   thai   he  i>  Bure  t.> 
from  a   we<  k  or  tin  <l.i  \  -  in  the  Zone.      II, 
w  ri  i  ■ 

' There  are,  of  course,  o1  her  impi •  - 
that  will  come  to  different engini  ord- 

ing  to  the  breadth  and  depth  o; 

meal    t raining    and    <  xperienet       Bui 

ral  unpn  ssions  tnenl  ioned  app< 
he  t  he  consensus  of  t  he  opinion 
of  ei  Stat*  s  v  utly 

made  i  heir  initial  passage  through  1 1 

i  n  /■  0  Soul  h   America 

"At  <  'olon  the  predon 
coalit  "ii.     It 

no  description  ol 
idea.      Talk-    with    offi< 
bring  the  fuel  to  ti: 
w  hich  refuel  t  In  n    frequently    bon 
ev  i.lent  efficiency  of  th< 

\  few    hour-  in  a  launch  .••round    ! 
Mav .  and  m  ! he  r 

sha.v  -  in  t  'olon  and  t 'ristobal,  an    tn 
much  of  consuming  intt  rest      <  I 

uillv    w  ii  h   the  | 
ami    warehouses,     ship-  of   all 
.uid  unloading       \\  ■ 
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Save  Floors  -Save  Rugs 
See  Thai  You  Cu>t  Them 
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Dual  Protectors 

Of  the  American  Home 

WHAT  HOME  WOU' 
insurance  policy  which 
and  damage? 

Without  insurance  those  catastrophes,  beyond  the  power  of  individuals  to  prevent,  would 
be  complete.    .And  we  companion  this  insurance  with  the  protection  of  a  COLT  to  thwart 
harmful  and  evil  influences  which,   unless  prevented,  lead  to  catastrophe. 
Thus  —  the    stealthy    shadow    of    the    auto         empty  hands,   the  bold    hold-up    man  who 


WOULD    BE    without    the    beneficent 
restores    and   repairs    after    loss 


thief,     seen    from    your    bedroom     window 
at    your    garage    door,    vanishes     into     the 
'      when     you    challenge    him    with    a 
COLT. 

The  sneaking  figure  of  the  fire-bug  who, 
with  vengeance  in  his  heart  for  a  fancied 
wrong,  means  to  make  a  ruin  of  your  home 
or  factory,  wh<  ed,  surrenders  when 

confronted  with  a  COLT. 

The  night  prowler  caught  upon  your  veranda 
has  no  other  thought  DUl  flight,  instead  of 
the  savage  rush   hi  i.ited,  when  he 

lace  with  a  COLT. 

Instead   of    battling    the    futile    resistance  of 


has  stopped  your  car  on  the  lonely  highway 
becomes  a  shrinkin  I  ^s'lien  he  finds 

you  argue  with  a  COLT  ! 
And  so  we  have  the  dual  protectors  of 
American  homes,  the  insurance  policy 
which  provides  a  recompense  for  those 
which  could  not  be  helped,  and  a 
COL/1  \utomatic  Pistol  or  COLT  Revolver 
which  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  unpre- 
ventable  danger. 

When  you  buy  a  COLT  remember  that  you 
ruing  "  1  he  lJesi  thai  Money  >  an  Buy." 
Nothing  else  should  satisfy. 
Drop  in  and  talk  it  over  with  your  dealer. 

Colts  patent  fire  arms 
mfg.  company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


OLTS 


Manufacturer!  of 

Colt's  Revolvers 
Automatic 
Pistols 
Colt's  I  Browning! 
.Automatic 
Machine  Guns 
Colt's     Browning) 
Automatic 
Machine  Rifle 
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traffic  through  the  Canal,  Colon  has  already 
become  one  of  the  world's  great  cargo- 
transfer  points. 

"Leaving  Colon  at  daybreak,  our  ship 
backed  out  into  the  harbor  and  headed  into 
the  canal.  The  first  si  j-<  i  <-h  is  a  wide, 
straight  cut  through  low.  swampy  ground. 
The  flight  of  three  loeks  at  Gatun  looms  up 
in  (lie  distance  immediately. 

"An-h  inur  at  the  approach  to  the  6rs1 
our  ship  was  quickly  under  the  control 
of  the  electric  touring  locomotives.  With 
three  Locomotives  on  each  side,  one  just 
ahead,  oni  amidships,  and  one  just  aft,  the 
ship  moved  forward  slowly  with  every  evi- 
dence of  ili'  capacity  of  the  locomotives  to 
meet  emergencies.  Then  the  great  gt 
swung  into  place,  and  the  water  began  to 
boil  up  in  astonishing  volume  from  the 
numerous  inlets.  The  lock  was  filled  and 
1  he  ship  lifted  thirty-two  feet  in  about  nine 
minutes.  Then  the  gates  ahead  swung 
open  and  we  moved  forward  into  the  next 
lock. 

"And  so  on  through  that  lock  and  the 
third  lock.  Xo  one  seemed  to  hurry,  there 
was  no  shouting,  everything  seemed  to 
operate  just  right  at  therighl  time.  Every 
man  evidently  knew  his  job  and  did  it 
without  haste  or  concern.  It  was  team- 
work to  a  fine  degree. 

"At  the  same  time  one  got  the  feeling 
that  every  move  was  so  absolutely  under 
control  that  a  slip  anywhere  would  be 
caught  and  checked  instantly.  And  then 
then  were  all  the  safet\  ami  emergi 
gates  if  real  trouble  came.  But  one  fell 
thai  serious  trouble  could  scarcely  occur. 

"As  the  ship  rose  in  the  third  lock  damn 
Dam  la\  to  the  right — a  long,  low  middle 
wesl  ridge  in  the  midsj  of  ike  Irregular  vol- 
canic  hills  of  the  vdcinity.  In  the  near  dis- 
tance was  the  Gatun  Spillway  and  just 
below  the  roof  of  the  power-house  where 
i  he  energ3  to  operate  t  he  canal  is  generated. 
Before  us  lay  Gatun  Lake.  How  much 
greater  expanse  it  covers  than  one  had  i  \- 
pectedl     What    a    tremendous   volume   of 

water  it  must  contain!      The  statistics  ha\  i 
told  iin  all  this  over  and  over  again.     But 
there  was  the  lake  itself,  and  it  seemed  so 
much  bigger  than  dry  figures  ever  could 
ha\ e  enabled  us  to  realize." 

Thousands  of  times  the  questions  have 
arisen:  What  would  happen  if  an  accident 
swepl  awaj  the  lock  gates'.'  Whal  if  the 
dani  gave  way?  These  queries,  says  Mr. 
Henry ,  would  arise  naturally  in  one's  mind 
if  In   had  never  heard  of  the  canal  before. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  one  get-  from  what 
he  can  merely  see  a  Confidence  that  such 
emergencies  scarcely  can  happen.  lie 
continui  s: 

"Our  ship  steamed  out.  as  all  ships  do, 
and  sailed  away  at  a  fair  pace  on  this  huge 
man-made  lake  eighty-five  feet    above   tile 

sea.     The  i  ourse  through  the  lake  appear)  'i 

more  tortuous  than  had  lieen  expected. 
But  the  wide.  eas_\    turns  seemed  to  oiler  no 

handicap  to  our  progress.     We  wen   soon 

through  the  lake  and  entering  the  cut 
section. 

"  Any  engineer  who  has  st  udied  the  canal 
oiih     from     descriptions    in    the    technical 

|in^  can  not  suppress  a  thrill  as  he  ap- 
proaches Culebra  Cut.  It  is  interesting  to 
pa--  through  the  locks  and  the  lake — but: 
the  (  ut !  During  the  construction  il  came 
to  he  the  controlling  feature  of  the  job,  at. 
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Rednvood  water  tanks  are  capable 
of  withstanding  severe  fires,  as  evi- 
denced by  these  photographs.  The  t<uuo 
charred  tanks  are  Red-wood,  and  went 
•without  damage  through  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  plant  of  J.  A I  lee,  New 
Parisian  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Works, 
San  Francisco.  The  third  tank  of  an- 
other wood  had  to  be  entirely  replaced 


Charred,  But  Not  Injured 

All  that  remained  of  this  dyeing  and  cleaning  establishment  were 
two  tanks  built  of  Redwood.  They  were  charred,  but  merely  a  tight- 
ening of  the  bands  rendered  them  as  serviceable  as  ever.  The  third 
tank  of  the  group,  built  of  another  wood,  was  destroyed  and  a  new 
one  was  necessary. 


Redwood  resists  fire,  because,  unlike 
most  lumber,  it  is  free  from  pitch  or  resin — 
hard  to  ignite,  slow  to  burn,  easy  to  extin- 
guish. 

This  quality  of  Redwood  renders  it  an 
exceptionally  good  lumber  for  all  sorts  of 
frame  dwellings,  business  and  farm  build- 
ings—  weather  boards,  siding,  shingles, 
sheathing,  porch  posts  and  rails,  interior 
trim  and  all  other  general  building  purposes. 
Also  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-doors,  win- 
dow frames,  mouldings,  and  for  all  sorts  ot 


Redwood  also  resists  rot  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree,  even  when  exposed  for  years  to 
dampness,  c.irth,  or  moist  atmosphere.  A 
natural  preservative  in  the  wood  itself  pro- 
tects this  lumber.  Hence  its  value  for  bee- 
,  batter)  separators,  tanks,  vats,  pipes, 
silos,  casket  boxes  and  shells,  etc.  Properly 
seasoned  Redwood  does  not  shrink  or  swell. 
It  sta\s  put.  Hence  its  value  tor  incubators, 
organ  pipes,  patterns,  etc.  Redwood  is  eas- 
ilv   worked   and   takes  paint   exceptioi 


industrial  purposes. 

Gradually  increasing  knowledge  if  the  unusual ..  . ts  of 

Redwood  for  many  building,  ind.  !ty  purposes,  ha> 

demand  for  this  lumber  to  the  <  Xtent  of  taxing  the  pr 
wood  mills.  There  has  also  been  a 
pect'we  users  for  further  information  ah  ut  t 

of  advertisements  is  for  the  p;  •mils 

meanwhile,  are  making  every  effort  i  care  rf 

the  increased  demand. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  EXPOSITION  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


California  Redwood 

Resists  Fire  and  Rot 
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Lead  Armoring  Insulated  Power  Cable 


Armoring  the  IfyghtArm 
of Industry 

ELECTRIC  power,  flexible,  adaptable,  economical,  is 
the  deft  hand  of  comfort  and  convenience — the 
sinewy  right  arm  of  industry.  Its  wonderful  de- 
velopment within  the  present  generation  has  been  in 
response  to  the  modern  demand  for  mechanical  production 
— a  demand  which  steam  power  could  not  answer,  for  it  is 
rooted  to  its  birthplace — while  the  long  tentacles  of  elec- 
tricity reach  out  over  the  miles  to  every  seat  of  power  use. 


Electrical     transmission     made 
electricity  supreme. 

To  the  science  and  practice  of 
electrical  transmission  Habirshaw 
has  been  a  generous  contributor. 
Habirshaw  pioneered  in  this  field 
— began  the  manufacture  of  in- 
sulated wire  and  cable  before  the 
day  of  commercial  importance  of 
the  electrical  industry.  From  the 
Habirshaw  laboratories  came  the 
first  impulses  of  many  advances 
in  the  methods  and  means  of  in- 
sulation— in  the  I  labirshaw  plants 
were  initiated  many  of  the  ingen- 
uities of  mechanics  which  have 
made  more  and  more  automatic 
the  production  of  insulated  elec- 
trical i  ondui  tors,  with  consequent 
reductions  in  cost  and  closer  ap- 
proach to  perfection  of  product. 
*     *     * 

1  labirshaw  is  a  modern  armorer, 
1 1  organization  plying  a  com- 
plicated craft,  providing  with  its 
of  mail  the  right  arm 
of  industry. 


Bftblrthan  \\ii"  Mahufacturod 

l.y 

Habirshau    I  lectrlc  Cable  Co. 

I  ii.i.i  i>     :  Mi. I 

10  I  "i    I  '••  -w  York 


Habirshaw  wire  is  a  standard 
product — has  always  been  a  stand- 
ard product.  But  the  function  of 
supply  comprehends  not  only  quali- 
ty production  but  also  distribution. 

Habirshaw  wire  and  cable  are 
distributed  by  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company.  This  great  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  organizations  in 
the  world  for  warehousing  and 
distribution.  Through  the  West- 
ern Electric  service  Habirshaw  is 
brought  into  every  active  market 
in  the  United  States.  With  West- 
ern Electric  Company,  Habirshaw 
rem  his  a  complete  public  service  of 

production  and   distribution. 
*     *     * 

For  electrical  satisfaction  use 
tern  Electric  materials  and 
equipment  throughout  —  all  are 
standard  as  Habirshaw.  And  en- 
trust installations  only  to  men 
and  competent  technical  skill — to 
your  architect  or  qualified  elec- 
trical engineers  or  contractors. 

a  irc  I  > i - <  .  1 


Western  Electric  Company 

[ncorporal  J 

OflWs  in  All  Princtpml  CttiM 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire  &  Cable 

Plus  Western  Electric  Company  s  Service 
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least  in  the  minds  of  outside  engineers. 
Now  it  appears  to  them  to  be  the  one  big 
problem  that  is  still  in  process  of  solution. 
The  men  who  have  been  on  the  job  may 
feel  thai  this  or  thai  or  another  featui 
the  project  is  of  greater  importance.  The 
casual  observer  will  hold,  however,  to  his 
impressions  of  the  Cut. 

"As   the    Ship  approached   liie  Cul    I 
were  the  slides.      They  are  bigger  and  more 
iricious  looking  than  any  one  in  the  party, 
who  knew  only  ordinary  construction-job 
trouble-,  had  expected.    The  materials  that 
are  moving  arc  a  very  much mixed-up m 
The  slides  also  appear  to  have  moved  in 
various  cross-currents  to  the  mam   n 
ment.     Thej   appear  likely  to  continui 
move  irregularly.     But,  as  the  ship  went 
slowly  between  them  there  came  to  all  of 
us  who  had  seen  the  slides  i'or  the  first  time 
a  convict  ion  thai  the  channel  could  be  kept 
open,  regardless  of  what  happened.     On  the 
other  hand,  they  apparently  will  be  'aking 
out  material  in  large  quantities  for  a  long 
time  to  come 

"Passage  through  the  Pedro  Miguel  lock, 
the  Miraflores  basin,  and  the  Miraflores 
locks  took  too  little  time  to  get  more  than 
a  passing  glance  at  the  work  which  had 
been  done  there  so  thoroughly  and  so  well. 
What  could  be  seen  heightened  the  im- 
pressions of  the  bigness  of  the  job  and  the 
perfect   synchronizing  of  the  operation. 

"Beyond  the  last  lock  at  Miraflores  is 
a  short  stretch  of  straight  channel  cut 
through  low,  swampy  ground.  At  the  end 
of  this  is  the  small  harbor  at  Balboa.  Eere 
we  wen-  surprized  to  see  an  old  German 
1  of  eighl  to  nine  thousand  tons  being 
completely  overhauled  and  refitted, 
eral  other  vessels  also  w<  re  undergoing 
repairs.  When  the  shipyard  whistle  I 
at  quitting  time  there  were  the  same 
crowds  of  workmen  pouring  out  thai  are 
to  be  seen  at  various  shipyards  along  both 
our  coasts.  And  as  we  moved  along  there 
was  the  big  dry  dock  hidden  behind  the 
yard  buildings,  but  looming  up  with 
masts  of  a  -hip  just  visible  over  its  rim. 

"Now  we  headed  out  into  the  Pacific. 
In  about  seven  hour-  w<  had  gone  through 
the  canal  from  ocean  to  ocean.  We  had 
seen  a  big  job  well  done.  We  had  se<  a  an 
example  of  a  wonderful  organization  han- 
dling a  big  operating  problem  smoothly,  and 
without  evidence  of  -Main,  or  friction,  or 
undue  haste. 

"Bverj  American  engineer  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  canal.  It  is  an  American  job 
done  l\\  American  engineers  in  American 
fashion.  Probably  there  were  mist) 
here  and  there  in  the  design.  Probably 
there  were  mi-take-  here  and  in  the  execu- 
tion. Probably  the  operation  could  be  im- 
proved. Bui  the  canal  is  working  smoothly 
and  satisfactorily.  It  is  giving  to  the  world 
all  the  ad\  antages  it  was  expected  i<>  secure 
for  commerce  ami  for  civilization  generally. 
These  things  have  been  said  so  often  that 
one  hesitates  to  repeat  them.  Hut  few 
American  engineers  have  grasped  what  the 
canal  i-  ami  what  it  means  to  the  United 
Slates  and  to  the  world. 

"Every  American  engineer  who  has  a 
nal  pride  in  his  profession  can  get  so  much 
from  a  trip  to  the  canal  that  he  should 
plan  the  next  vacation  there.  And  a  trip 
to  Panama  tils  in  well  for  engineers.  De- 
cember and  January  are  the  best  months 
to  go.  That  also  is  the  time  when  most 
engineers  can  besl  take  their  vacations. 
It    i-   a    good    time   to   be   away   from   our 
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Northern  Stales.     The  weather  along  the 
canal    is   not    unpleasant    then.     Thi 
voyage  down  and  back  and  the  <  xperi<  act 
In  the  canal  will  make  an  ideal  vacation." 


DANGERS  OF  SMALL  FOREST- FUJI 

SPECTACULAR  fires  in  our  fori 
not   the  only   ones   that   do    dan 
The  future  value  and  product  n  en<      of  the 
hardwood   forests   of   the   southern    Appa- 
lachian   Mountains — the    largest    concen- 
trated bodies  of  hardwood  timber  ye1  re- 
maining in  North  America — depend, 
The  Hardwood  Record  (Chicago),  upon  the 
suppression  of  so-called  "light  burning."    It 
will  not  be  many  years  before  every  wood- 
worker and  lumberman  will  be  compelled 
to  realize  the  vital  importance  of  this  great 
hardwood  resource.     We  read  further: 

"For  years  light  surface  fires  have 
burned  intermittently  and  repeated^  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  forests,  directly  or 
indirectly  killing  both  young  and  old 
growth,  of  implanting  the  seeds  of  decay, 
and  leading  to  other  forms  of  destruction 
no  less  ruinous.  Whatever  the  reason — 
whether  through  indifference  of  the  owners 
or  the  actual  belief  that  the  tires  do  some 
sort  of  good — the  fact  remains  thai  these 
fires  are  doing  more  real  harm  to  the  region, 
the  ti  mho-land  owners,  the  manufacturers, 
the  consuming  public,  and,  in  general,  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  than  all  the  other 
agencies  destructive  to  these  forests. 

"Almost  all  of  this  region  has  been 
burned  over.  Except  for  the  moister  cover 
and  bottoms,  it  is  hard  to  find  forest  land 
which  has  not  been  burned  over  at  leasl 
once  in  ten  years.  A  full  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  timbered  area  has  been  burned 
over  at  least  once  in  every  five  years,  and 
in  the  heavily  grazed  parts  a  large  area  is 
burned  at  least  once  and  sometimes  twice 
a  year.  Virtually  the  only  exceptions  are 
the  lands  of  some  far-sighted  lumber  com- 
panies and  the  limited  anas  so  far  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
have  systematic  protection. 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  the  severitj  of 
the  damage.  Even  when  they  do  no!  kill 
outright  any  of  the  larger  trees,  ground 
(ires  introduce  fungi  and  insects  into  them. 
Such  fires  destroy  young  growth,  and  im- 
pair the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Everj  lire 
does  some  harm;  the  damage  is  multiplied 
by  those  which  follow.  Repeated  fires 
eventually  so  weaken  a  tree  that  it  falls  an 
easy  victim  to  wind.  Long  before  this 
happens,  however,  the  trunk  is  usually   so 

eaten  out  by  the  rots  and  insects  intro- 
duced by  earlier  tires  as  to  be  worthless  for 
use. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  replacement .  t  he 
damage  to  young  growth  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  general  terms  the  smaller  growth 
up  to  four  or  five  feet  in  height  is  ordinarily 

killed  by  tires  occurring  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  while  late  spring  tires  kill  all  young 
growth  not  oxer  twelve  feet  high;  but 
Chestnuts  and  poplars  two  or  three  ii 
in  diameter  and  twenty  feel  high  an  often 
so  badly  scarred  by  a  single  tire  that  they 
die  within  a  year.      The  destruction  of  »  ed 

In  fall  tire-  reduces  materially  the  crops  of 

seedlings  which  would  otherwise  appear  the 
ensuing  spring.      The  reproduction  of  some 

of  the  best  species  may  often  be  entirely 
choked  out  by  the  briers  and  weeds  which 
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No  skill  necessary 

NO  skill  in  stropping 
is  necessary  to 
renew  the  fine 
keen  edge  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  blade. 
Just  slip  the  strop  through 
the  razor  head  and  pass 
tlu  razor  back  and  forth 
along  the  strop.  You  don't 
have  to  take  the  razor 
apart  nor  even  remove 
the  blade. 


The 
aftersmart 
of  shaving 
— its  remedy 


r^OES  your  face  burn  after 
-*"^  shaving?  Probably  it  is  because 
you  use  dulling  razor  blades. 

You  can  avoid  this  discomfort  if 
you  use  the  AutoStrop  Razor — the 
safety  razor  that  provides  a  sharp, 
keen  edge  for  every  shave. 

A  razor  and  stropping  device 
combined  in  one — that's  what  you 
get  in  the  AutoStrop  Razor. 

Because  of  its  unique,  patented 
design,  the  AutoStrop  Razor  can  be 
stropped  without  removing  the 
blade.  Just  slip  the  strop  through 
the  razor  head.  Give  the  razor  a 
dozen  quick  passes  over  the  strop. 
In  ten  seconds  you  have  a  "new" 
sharp,  shaving  edge!  500  cool 
shaves  are  guaranteed  from  each 
dozen  blades. 

Get  an  AutoStrop  Razor  today 
and  know  the  joy  of  a  "new"  sharp 
edge  every  morning!  Ask  your 
dealer  about  the  free  trial  plan. 

/luto-Strop 
Razor 

—  sharpens  itself 
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follow  Ores,  and  the  resulting  stand  may 
thus  suffer  a  Lasting  reduction  in  value 
while  still  in  its  infancy.  There  arc  thou- 
sands of  acres  on  which  r<  peated  fires  have 
profoundly  changed  the  character  of  the 
foresl  by  burning  oul  valuable  bul  fire- 
tender  trees  and  causing  their  replacement 
by  resistant  but  poorer  species." 


SCIENCE  AND   THE  SOVIETS 

ARE  the  Bolsheviki  maltreating  Russian 
men  of  science?  Or  are  (hey  encour- 
aging them  and  trying  to  enlisl  their  aid? 
Like  everything  about  modern  Russia,  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  dark  mystery,  and  its 
aii-\MT  di-|K*nds  on  what  you  think  about 
the  Soviel  form  of  government.  A  recent 
Letter  to  Science,  in  which  the  eminent 
Russian  physiologist  Pavlov  was  repre- 
sented as  in  a  starving  condition  and  as 
keeping  body  and  soul  together  by  peeling 
potatoes,  arouses  the  ire  of  two  correspon- 
dents whose  communications  appear  in  a 
later  i -sue  of  the  same  paper,  One  of  them 
professes  complete  unbelief  in  the  report 
about  Pavlov,  while  the  other  cynicalh  re- 
marks thai  American  professors  are  also 
peeling  potatoes,  not  being  able  to  hire 
an\  one  else  to  do  the  job.  Says  the  tirst 
writer,  s.  Morgulis,  of  <  freighton  Universdtj  : 

"It  seems  likely  .  .  .  thai  the  only  ob- 
ject of  the  note  was  to  give  publicitj  to  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  of  Pavlov  to  some 
other  parly  to  the  effect  that  he  was  starv- 
ing, and.  instead  of  engaging  in  scientific 
pursuits,  was  occupied  in  peeling  potatoes. 
Now,  this  alleged  quotation  bears  earmarks 
of  a  spurious  nature.  It  undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  hoaxes  w  hioh  t  be  daily 
press  ha\  e  been  imposing  upon  its  innocent 
readers  with  an  invidious  design.  It  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  two  statement-  in 

the  quotation,  thai  Professor  Pavhrv  is 
starving  and  thai  be  has  m>  many  potatoes 
to  peel  as  to  be  obliged  on  thai  account  to 
forsake  hi-  science.  Even  one  not  versed 
in  the  theory  of  nutrition  would  be  skep- 
tical about  the  probability  of  starvation  in 
the  midsl  of  plentj  <>f  potatoes.  (Consult 
Binhede  on  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
potato 

"Like  all  statements  intended  primarily 

lo  force  public  opinion  into  a  preformed 
mold,  it  i-  not  what  is  actually  said  but 
whal  LS  indirectly  implied  that  nalh  mat- 
lei-.  The  quotation  from  Pavlov's  letter 
i-  ob\  iouslj  calculate  d  to  rouse  in  u-  indig- 
nation over  tin  sufferings  of  the  distin- 
guished physiologist,  lint  doe-  ii  noi  also 
insinuates  suggestion  thai  the  genius  which 
was  the  man's  great  a— ei  under  the  benign 
and  enlightened  gov*  rnmenl  of  the  Czar  of 
all  the  Russians  bas  under  the  new  regime 
become  a  crushing  liability  on  him?  So, 
ere  we  are  moved  to  deep  pit  \  over  Pavlov's 
unfortunate  lot,  lei   us  refleel   if  with  our 

well-meant  sympathy  we  may  not  cau-e 
him  more  distress  than  comfort. 

"  li  so  happens  thai  I  have  some  news  of 
another  venerable  savant,  Professor  Timi- 
ria  ev,  distinguished  botanisl  of  the  I  Di- 
versity of  Moscow,  a  doctor  of  science  <>f 
Cambridge,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
As  I  have  no  'obvioxis'  reason  for  hiding 
my  informant.  I  may  say  that  he  is  Arthur 
Ran&ome,  whom  1  herweith  quote: 
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Try  this  shaving  soap  that 
multiplies  itself  250  times 


AFTER  years  of  research  and  ex- 
l  periment,  we  have,  step  by 
Step,  accomplished  these  things  in 
Palmolive  Shaving  Cream. 

We  have  made  a  soap  which  mul- 
tiplies itself  in  lather  250-fold.  One- 
half  gram — a  mere  hit — suffices  for 
a  shave.  A  single  tube  supplies  152 
shaves.  That's  a  unique  attainment. 
It  means  abundant  lather  from  a 
touch  of  soap.  Once  men  were  quite 
content  with  soap  hardly  one-third 
so  prolific. 

Quick  action 

Every  hair  of  the  beard  has  an  oil 
coat.  This  lather  instantly  emulsifies 
that  oil.  Then  the  beard  —  a  horny 
substance  —  quickly  absorbs  water. 
It  absorbs  15  per  cent  of  water 
within  one  minute  after  lathering, 
as  proved  by  laboratory  tots.  \nd 
that  makes  a  wiry  beard  wax-like. 

This   achievement   alone   cost   us 

18  months  of  effort.      And    we   tried 
out  130  formulas. 


Lasting  lather 

This    lather    is    creamy    and    tena- 

cious.      It   maintain-    it<    foamy    full- 

3    for    ten    minute-    on    the    face. 

Thus    it   doesn  t    need   replacement. 

Sue')  durability  in  lather  used  to  be 
undreamed  of.  It  mean-  lasting  lu- 
brication for  the  shave. 

This  lather  is  also  a  lotion.  It  eon- 
tain-  palm  and  olive  oil-.  So  the 
tenderest  tact'  requires  no  other  ap- 
plication. 

'Twill  amaze  you 

Such  statements,  we  know,  sound  like 
fiction  to  laj  mi 

But   every   fa<  stated   ha 

pro\  ed    bj     scientific     t<  sts       Your 
tests  will  confirm  them      And  they  n 
•  i!  the  same  in  luxurii i 

\\  -t  tube 

of  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  to  let  them 
see  -ii  and  i  •.  -nit 

eoupon.  .nid  we  will  mail 
\  on   this   Free  Do  this   foi    j  our 

i    n  ii.it  s<  M  nee  has  accom- 
plish) ou  in  tin-  line. 
Cul  out  th(  >n  now. 


th*    Korru«>.t 
bvcomrt    n 


.    palm  and 
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Large  size  tube  at 
your  druggist's 

35c 


The  Palmolive  Company,  Milwaukee,  t     S.  A. 
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COLLAR: 

/N  workmanship  and  in  style  the  makers  of 
Arrow  Collars  have  yielded  nothing  to  the 
strained  economic  conditions.  They  are  pro- 
ducing today  an  Arrow  Collar  that  is  as  good 
as  it  has  ever  been,  if  not  better. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  Inc.  Troy  N. 
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JT^LORSHEIM  shoes  are  the  most  econ- 
omical to  buy  because  of  their  quality. 
They  give  longer  and  better  service  per 
dollar  invested.  You  can  select  Florsheims 
with  full  confidence  that  you  will  get 
value  for  what  you  pay — your  guarantee 
is  the  name  that  appears  in  every  pair. 

Florsheim    Oxfords    are 
cool  and  perfect  fitting. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

urers  Chicago 
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"'He  [Timiriazev]  i.s  about  eighty  years 
old.  His  left  arm  is  paralyzed,  and.  as  he 
said,  he  can  only  work  at  his  desk  and  not 
be  out  and  about  and  help  as  he  would 
.'  ish.  A  ■  1  i"  rable  old  savant,  he  was  sit- 
ting- with  a  green  dressing-gown  about  him, 
for  his  little  flal  was  verj  cold.  He  spoke 
of  bis  old  love  for  England  and  for  the 
English  people.  Then,  speaking  of  the  veil 
Of  lies  draw  n  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the 

resl  of  the  world,  he  broke  down  altogether 
and  benl  bis  head  to  bidehistears.  "  I  suf- 
fer doubly,"  he  said  "I  suffer  as  a  Russian, 
and.  if  I  inav  saj  so.  I  suffer  as  an  English- 
man. My  grandmother  was  actually  En- 
glish. I  suffer  as  an  Englishman  when  1  see 
the  country  1  love  misled  by  lies,  and  I 
suffer  as  a  Russian  because  those  lies  con- 
cern the  country  to  which  I  belong,  and 
the  ideas  which  J  am  proud  to  hold." 

"'The  old  man  rose  with  difficulty,  for 
lie,  like  every  one  else  in  Moscow,  is  half 
starved.  "If  I  could  let  them  know  the 
truth,"  lie  said,  "those  friends  of  mine  in 
England,  they  would  protesl  against  actions 

which  are  unworthy  of  the  England  we  have 
loved  together. 

The  second  correspondent,  who  signs 
himself  "A  member  of  the  exploited 
•  lasses."  evidently  numbers  representa- 
tives of  labor  as  among  the  exploiters.  He 
w  ri  tes : 

"I  have  noticed  the  report  thai  Professor 
Pavlov,  still  alive  in  Petrograd  last  summer, 
was  peeling  potatoes  when  last  heard  from. 
Without  wishing  to  jest  on  this  truly  piti- 
able situation,  it  may  not,  be  amiss  to  sub- 
mil  also  tlie  report,  that  no  small  portion  of 
the  professors  of  this  country  are  now  like- 
wise  engaged  in  peeling  potatoes  or  similar 
menial  work      at  ain  rate,  for  a  large  pari  of 

their  time.  Under  presenl  conditions  they 
can  not  gel  others  to  do  such  work  for 
them.  Tlie  cause,  lure  as  in  Russia.  i>  the 
glorification  of  'labor"     apparently  >.\  nony- 

mous  with  cessation  of  labor- at  any   rate, 

for  a  price  proportioned  to  its  value. 

"When  a  professor  does  not  actually 
'quit  liis  job,1  tiic  public  supposes  he  is 
giving  tlie  same  service  as  formerly.     In 

fact,  he  may  be  simply  meeting  his  classes 
as  before,  some  ten  or  twenty  hours  in  the 

week:  the  resl  of  his  active  time,  which 
should  be  spent  in  preparation,  study,  and 
n  search,  is  under  present  conditions  too 
often   dissipated    in   chore-   of   house   and 

garden,  for  which  'help'  is  no  more  to  be 
had.     In  effect,  the  professor  has  'quil  his 

job'  for  half  time,  and  in  thai  half  i-  situated 

soiiuw  hat  like  Professor  l'a\  lov. 

"The  irons  of  it  is  thai  the  professor  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  shirk  his  pro- 
fessional work,  which  Is  also  his  pleasure; 
but    the  topsyturvy  economics  of  the  day 

are  forcing  main    to  do  SO." 


TEETH,  <>u    l>l  UVfONDS?     Don    Quix- 
ote exclaimed  after  an  unfortunate  event 

in  which  he  lost   a  number  of  teeth.  "Alas, 

a  tooth  is  more  a  than  a  diamond." 

Iii  the  light  of  modern  preventive  medicine, 
we  can  hardlj  regard  his  exclamation  as  an 
exaggeration,  thinks  an  editorial  writer  in 
Hospital  (Chicago),  lie  goes 
on: 

"Teeth  are  more  precious  than  diamonds, 
and  he  would  be  a  fool  who  would  swap  his 
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thirty-two  teeth  for  a  like  number  of  dia- 
monds, whatever  their  carat,  in  i  tiga- 
tion  shows  that  90  per  cent,  of  our  chool 
children  have  one  or  more  decayed  teeth 
and  thai  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  teeth  of 
school  children  are  in  a  more  or  lest  ei 
state  of  decay.  This  is  a  grave  national 
indictment  in  view  of  the  progress  thai 
entitle  medicine  has  made  in  recent  years 
and  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  dental  caries, 
its  cause  being  well  known,  is  theor<  ticallj 
preventable.  When,  however,  hospitals, 
especially  those  for  children,  inaugurate 
clinics  to  care  for  the  denial  needs  of  their 
in-  and  onl-palienls,  wo  regard  it  a-  a 
matter  of  real  encouragement. 

'"The  importance  of  the  dental  clinic  in 
the  hospital  is  becoming  increasingly  recog- 
nized. We  earnestly  hope  thai  in  the  mar 
future  many  forward-looking  hospital-  nol 
yet  equipped  with  denial  clinics  will  begin 
to  lay  their  plans  to  install  dental  clinic-. 

"Some  day — and  let  us  hope  the  day 
will  not  long  be  deferred  we  as  a  nation 
will  spend  the  initial  forty  or  fifty  million 
dollars  needed  to  pul  the  teeth  of  our  chil- 
dren in  order  and  the  additional  thirty  or 
forty  millions  annually  to  keep  them  in 
order.  It  will  be  one  of  the  besl  invest- 
ments the  nation  ever  made.  H  will  save 
many  millions  more  and  will  add  richly  to 
our  national  health  and  efficiency." 


CONCRETE  WITHOUT  STONE 

THIS  would  appear  to  be  in  the  same 
class  with  the  proverbial  "bricks 
without  straw."  We  manage,  whoever, 
to  get  along  without  straw  in  our  modern 
bricks,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  ancient  Egypt:  and  possibly  sloneless 
concrete  is  to  be  equally  up  to  date.  At 
any  rate,  material,  price,  and  labor  em- 
bargoes during  the  war  made  it  practically 
impossible  in  certain  parts  of  the  Middle 
West  to  secure  gravel  or  broken  -lone 
of  the  size  generally  used  in  concrete. 
Roads  had  to  be  built  and  repaired,  so  in 
certain  parts  of  Kansas  concrete  was  used 
with  an  aggregate  entirely  of  sand.  Tests 
and  observations  seem  to  show  that  the 
method  is  quite  satisfactory.  Says  T.  1.. 
Brockway,  city  engineer  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
writing  in  The  Engineering  News-Record 
(New  York) : 

'  "A  large  territory  in  the  western  slope  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Basin  is  practically 
without  rock  which  is  at  all  suitable  for 
use     in     concrete     pavement,     and     barely 

possible  even  in  the  construction  <>i'  concrete 

base.  For  this  reason  soft,  chalky  lime- 
stone has  been  extensively  used  in  making 
concrete  l>ase  for  pa\  ometil-. 

^'Partially  offsetting  the  lack  of  rock  is 
an  abundance  of  sand  carried  by  the  rivers, 
past  and  present,  (lowing  down  from  the 
Rooky    Mountains.       Hank    -ami    of 

quality  is  found  in  man)  places.  River 
sand  is  inexhaustible  in  the  Mi--. 
l'latte.  Kaw.  and  Arkansas  rivers  and  many 
of  their  tributaries.  Pumps  and  dredges 
are  in  common  use  on  these  streams.  Nol 
all  the  sand  is  good,  depending  on  condi- 
tions of  flow  under  which  it-  is  deposited, 
but  good  sand  is  available  in  all  of  them. 

"In  the  early  winter  of  1**17"  oil  was 
discovered  near  Wichita,  Kan.  Road 
improvements    were    demanded    bj     the 
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when  this  RUBBERSET  brush  went  to 
work  for  Mr.  Bassford  and  sincewhich  time 
it  served  him  well  until  the  date  of  his  letter 

long*  time  ago! 


Just  think!  in  1890 


The  above  is  Number  11  of 
a  series  of  advertisements 
NOT  WRITTEN  BY  OUR  AD  MAN 


— there  were  no  auto- 
mobiles; the  speed 
demon  perched  peril- 
ously (to  himself  only ! ) 
upon  a  self  propelled 
vehicle  com  posed  main- 
ly of  one  very  large 
wheel  and  one  very 
small  one.  'Member 
em? 

— there  were  no  aero- 
planes, 'd  you  hear 
the  mail  "go  over"  this 
morning? 

— there  were  no  movies. 
Even  in  Los  Angeles! 
—  telephones,     trolley 
cars,  electric  lights  and 
home  bathrooms  were 
"few    and    far 
between.'     The 
rural    visitor    to 
the      metropolis 
Still    blew  out 
the  gas,  eoal  oil 
1  a  m  p  s     w  e  r  e 
"standard  equip- 
ment", and  the 
big      wooden 
\\  ash  tub  in  the 
kitchen  ditl  dou- 
ble dutv  on  Sat- 


urday nights.  Gra- 
cious me! 

— William  Jennings 
Bryan  had  never  run 
for  president.  Not  even 
the  first  time. 

William  Hohenzol- 
lern  had  not  learned 
something  which  Dun 
or  Bradstreet  could 
have  told  told  him  right 
off  the  bat  -  that  the 
presumable  presence  of 
"(:ott"  in  a  purely 
wordly  partnership 
makes  the  firm  a 
mighty  bad  risk. 

— and  John  Barleycorn 
had  never  given  any 
indications  of  [moving 
from  the  old  familiar 
home  at  the  corner  of 
the  block! 

By  such  tokens  of  the  past 
you  may  realize  that  1890 
was  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
BUT  THEN,  IS  NOW, 
that  v is e  -  like  g r ip  of 
hard  vulcanized  rubber  in 
RUBBERSET  SHAV- 
ING BRUSHES  was 
EVERLASTINGLY  on 
the  job  ! 
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residents  and  approved  l>y  Federal  author 
ities  because  of  the  necessities  for  growth 
caused  by  the  oil  developments,  but     Lorn 
aggregate  was  impossible  to  get.     At   this 
juncture  a  study  of  sand  concrete  was  made. 

"The  city  of  Wichita  is  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas  River  al  its 
junction   with   the   Arkansas    River.     Thi 
Little  River  sand  runs  coarse  and  is  nearly 
all  granite,  some  shale  and  quartz. 

"For  a  mile  above  the  month  of  thi 
Little  River  the  Big  River  runs  nearlj  due 
east  after  making  a  right-angle  turn  from  a 
south  direction  of  flow.  The  prevailing 
winds  during  the  season  when  the  river 
is  dry  are  from  the  south  and  BOUthwi 
These  winds  have  piled  high  dunes  of  'blow 

sand'  on  the  east  bank  of  the  north  and 
south  portion  of  the  river.  This  tine  sand 
is  remarkably  clean  and  sharp. 

"Small  beams  were  then  made  of  identi- 
cal size  under  identical  conditions  by  the 
same  person.  They  were  cured  in  a  room 
where  I  he  temperature  was  about  SO  |<\, 
being  kept  covered  with  sacks  which  were 
thoroughly  wet  daily.  Stone  and  sand 
were  taken  from  stock  piles.  Cement 
was  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  beams  were 
broken  at  the  ages  specified  below,  over 
the  same  support,  by  loading  with  paving 
brick. 

"A  very  noticeable  difference  was  the 
character  of  the  fracture.  In  each  ease  of 
the  sand  mixture  the  break  was  clean  and 
sharp,  while  the  rock  mixture  shelled  badly. 
As  a  result,  the  sand  mixture  has  been 
used  in  all  of  the  paving  construction.  Four 
hundred  thousand  yards  of  pavement  bave 
been  contracted  for  this  year,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  base  will  be  laid  by  the 
close  of  the  season.  Had  it  been  deemed 
necessary  to  use  rock  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  lay  more  than  half  of  this 
amount  because  of  the  car  situation  and 
uncertainties  of  labor. 

"As  to  the  quality  of  the  base,  made  with 

a  1:3!  2  mix  of  cement  and  sand,  a  greal 
many  cuts  have  been  made  in  various 
places  and  in  every  ease  it  has  I 
tougher  and  harder  to  cut  and  break  than 
base  made  with  the  chalky  limestone  avail- 
able within  a  reasonable  distance.  One 
place  in  particular  was  observed  in  which 
a  new  sewer  ditch  was  inadvertenth  cov- 
ered before  being  (lushed.  The  base  was 
broken  through  within  two  weeks  to 
remedy  this  defect  and  was  found   i<>  I" 

carrying  heavily  loaded  trucks  from  ad- 
jacent Hour-mills  without  support  for  -i\ 
feet  in  width  and  about  forty  fee!  in  length 
of  the  ditch.  It  required  repeated  heavy 
blows  of  a  sixteen-pound  sledge  t<>  break 
small  pieces  along  the  edge  of  the  base 
after  it  was  opened.  The  impaci  produced 
a  ringing  sound  similar  to  that  of  striking 
flinty  stone. 

'"These  observations,  fcogetht  T  with  the 
behavior  of  crossings  and  gutter,  made  of 
the  same  material,  under  traffic,  led  to  the 
construction  of  a  block  of  concrete  pave- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1918.  Tin-  was  mixed 
one  part  cement,  to  three  parts  -and.  laid 
six  inches  thick,  and  finished  with  roller 
and  belt. 

'"In  construction  if  was  discovered  thai 
if  the  mixture  was  made  as  dry  as  is  now 
commonly  specified,  it  was  impossible 
prevent  deep  shrinkage  cracks  from  de- 
veloping within  a  few  minutes  after  de- 
positing the  mixture.  During  the  extreme- 
ly dry  weather  the  subgrade  was  flooded 
thoroughly    just     ahead     of     the    concrete 


:nid  it    b 

i  he  water  the  mixture  »'ould  ca  houl 

Qg    and    tin  n 

it    within   fifteen   minutes   from    the   time 
it    w;i     laid      Thi     I   ■  • 

<  Ml.  d     all     C 

about  !■'. ery  t  hirt 
N  u    da  i  r    the   i 

•  I 


THE   IRREPLACEABLE   LOS 

Al.< >8T  minute  can  n< 
Time   [g   some!  hing   t  hat .   w  hi  n   lo-t , 
can  not  be  salvaged.     Writing  on     \v 
and  Salvage,"  in   Thi    American    \\ 
'  N'ew    ">  oil.      I.     r    ( In  ag<  i    mal  i      t his 
point  ai   i  he  outset.     Too  lii  th    attention, 
In  saj  j,  i-  paid  to  wastes  of  all  kind-  in  our 
factories.     Mig    product  ion    demand*    efli- 

cienl     method-,    ami    tin     -crap-pile    n-iiall\ 

gi\e-  a  clue  to  the  efficiencj  of  the  weal 
department.  Rut  in  the  scrap-heap  you 
will  never  find  t  he  minute-,  hour-,  and  daj  - 
of  lost  or  hadh  employed  time.  Owners, 
Mr.  Creager  tells  us.  have  been  waking  up 
lately,  owing  to  the  high  cosl  of  labor  and 

material,     but     "the     amount     of     compla- 

cencj  with  which  many  of  them  are  -nil 
viewing  the  situation  i>  remarkable"  and 
he  philosophically  quoti  -  La  Rochefou- 
cauld to  t  he  > ■  fleet   t  hat  "  the  blind of 

men  i-  the  luo-t  dangerous  effect  of  their 
pridi  "  W '  quoti  below  iml\  what  Mr. 
Creager  says  about  loss  of  time.  He 
writi 

"It   costs  money  to  run  your  -hop  right, 
hut    it    costs  a    lot    more   not    to.   and   of  all 

waste,  timi  is  the  most  important  factor. 
\\ ,  can  replaci  a  loal  piece,  but  we  can 
never  replace  a  losl  minuti  Wasted  time 
is  much  greater  than  i-  usually  given  cre- 
dence. A  prompt  start  at  the  beginning  of 
work  periods  and  not  stopping  operations 
In  fori  hop  signals  are  sounded  are  two 
ni i  i|-  of  t niie--a\  inc..  In  t hese  daj  - 
of  high  labor  cosl  neglecl  of  these  items  i< 
more  expensive  than  is  usually  realized. 

In  a  r<  eenl  st  udj  of  '  his  subject  in 
three  different  factories,  1  found  that  oper- 
ations and  production  began  to  -low  up, 
not  th  e  or  ten  minuti  the  w  histli 

or  g    „       unded,   but    actual!  -five 

minutes  before.     This  was  proved  by  tak- 

iioiirh    i  irds  and   po 

meter     reading  Thi  • 

,  .1  t  hat  t  he  peak  1"   ■ 
until  thirty  to  fort}   minute-  after  starting 
and  to    fall  (fhtlj     forty-five 

minutes  and  vei  min- 

utes before  stoppini 

"  Machine  tools  q< 

lost 
time.      \    bard  lot    >•! 
and    the    niacin 
'  put    in  Iligh 

"In  one  instance    I 
line  shal 

lodge  of  tl 
man  and  had  no  complaint  from  hun  or  the 
men.  but   did  lia\  e  a   th 

production.    Man,\  fact 

up'    period-   JU8t    b. 

I    have   never  known   |  10 

per  cent .  of  ant  ieipated  reaultR. 

••  in  oi  rj    1   was  connected  w 

female  employ  .  i  -  w.  r.   .ill. >w 

graci    I"  tore  i  he  men  in  ha\  ing  t  h. 

at  noon  and  evening  and  ten  minutes  addi- 
tional on  each  week!}  pay-daj       I   u  h  daj 


"These 
Will    Make 
Our    Filing     Easy" 

Witli  th.    a  I   MAKUKOWN 

lici'x   Tabs    you    index    to  -ur- 

Just   uriti    thi    lai>el — penal,; 
or  type — insert  in  the  Tub  and  cut  I 
Tab  the  desired  length.      Then  moisten 
the    gummed    surface    of  the    Tab   end 
and    att;.<  h    to  thi  '        r     card    • 

you   are    indexing. 

These  Rand  Tabs  ;.:• 

parent    celluloid,  attractively   colored, 
moulded  to  protect  and  hold  the  lat 
firmly.       Easy   to   net    at — they    cannot 
get    torn    off  or   become  "dog-eared." 

MAKUROWN  Tabs  form  the 
money  laving  way  of  unit  Xing  rec- 
ords— the   Governi  big    b  . 

in  ss  turn-  use  them  in  large  quant  i' 

Sold    by    stationer' 
inch  lengths  (unless  othr 
ni'i   in    ,      in.,  .;.  in     and  in 

widths    in     a     variety    of    colors 
mittinfl   (ride    indexing    clasv 
It  viir  stationer    cmna 
write     dire*  t     foi     i>m  r-      rl  B 

lubek    .  ,,inc    sfit  ll      I 

THL  RAND  COMPANY 

Originator ■   of  the 
Vimihlm  Index 

North   Tonawanda,   N.  Y. 

Hi  ant  he*  and  Sale*  Atrmtri   in 
7WnM  Pttnttpal  Citirt 
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Twenty  Minutes*  Use 


Be  sure  the  fireless 
coolcstove  you  buy 
has  the  triple  seal 
top  shown,  with  the 
famous  Water  Seal 
to  lock  the  heat  in. 


FREE  BOOK 

"Delicious  Fireless 
Cooked  Dishes"  is 
a  fireless  cooking 
demonstrat  ion 
with  colored  photo- 
graphs and  recipes. 
Write  for  this  bookf 
address  Dept.  26 


of  your  range 
will  cook  this  meal 


It  takes  only  twenty  minutes  to 
heat  the  Toledo  Fireless  Cookstove 
radiators  on  your  kitchen  range. 
Foods  are  not  pre-heated;  all  the 
cookingisdonebytheimprisoned 
heat  of  the  fireless  cookstove. 

Meats— even  the  cheapest  cuts- 
have  a  new  delicacy  and  richness, 
because  they  are  cooked  without 
water,  in  their  own  juices.  Vegeta- 
bles, cooked  with  but  a  few  spoon- 
fuls ofwater,  lose  none  of  their  fine 
flavor,  are  tender  and  delicious. 
Breads,  biscuits  and  pies  are  all 
evenly  and  beautifully  browned, 
thoroughly  cooked— never  over- 
or  under-done.  Everything  has 
a  better  flavor,  because  the  good- 
ness is  cooked  in  instead  of  out. 


Play  more.  Get  out 
every  afternoon. 
Your  fireless  cook- 
stove will  cook  the 
evening  meal  while 
you  are  not  home. 


Toledo  Fireless  Cookstoves  retain 
heat  intense  enough  to  do  any  kind 
of  rapid  cooking  because  of  the 
patented  Water  Seal,  the  third  and 
final  heat-lock  of  the  triple  seal-top. 
In  this  Water  Seal— a  groove  in  the 
aluminum  compartment  lining 
into  which  the  cover  fits— water 
collects  and  forms  a  barrier  against 
escape  of  heat.  The  locked-in  heat 
cooks  almost  as  quickly  as  your 
range  and  with  infinitely  less  fuel. 


Other  features"  which  are  found 
only  in  these  cookstoves  are  the 
patented  Automatic  Pressure  Reg- 
ulator, which  releases  the  surplus 
steam  and  permits  the  wonderful 
browning  for  which  Toledo  Cook- 
stoves are  noted;  the  scientifically 
arranged  insulation  that  prevents 
heat  loss  through  compartment 
walls; and  the  seamless, aluminum 
compartment  lining,  n\x  times 
the  usual  thickness  and  durability. 


Ideal  Model 

Solid  oak,  cabinctbuili  cue,  ipedally  vulcanized 


Domestic  Science  Mode! 

Steel  cabinet,  with  handsome  enamel  finish 


The  Toledo  Cooker  Co. 

TOLEDO  OHIO 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 
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the  factory  departments  wen-  swept  up 
during  working  hours  the  average  losl 
timi  per  operative  was  five  minutes  on 
this.  This  gave  a  yearly  loss  on  five  hun- 
dred female  operatives  of  approximi 
sixty-six  thousand  working  hours  at  twenty 
cents  per  hour,  approximately  thirl 
thousand  dollars,  eliminating. the  usual  losl 
time  before  quitting,  and  ignoring  the  fact 
thai  the]  men  in  the  department  quit  work 
at  tin   same  time  the  girls  did. 

"It  was  not  hard  to  see  thai  providing 
parati  exil  for  the  women  and  separate 
pay-windows  on  pay-dag  supplied  the 
needed  segregation  at  the  congested  hours. 
Sweeping  at  night  cut  out  the  disturbing 
expense  incidenl  to  doing  this  in  the 
daytime." 


HOW   PAIINT  "DRIES" 

WHEN  a  wet  towel  ••dries"  the 
water  with  which  it  is  saturated 
evaporates.  There  is  no  water  in  oil  paint, 
nor  any  other  thing  that  will  evaporate, 
excepl  occasionally  when  turpentine  is 
used  !<>  thin  it.  The  thing  thai  "dries"  is 
the  oil:  ami  this  it  does,  not  by  leaving  the 
paint  but  by  solidifying  by  combination 
with  tin  oxygen  of  the  air.  This  oxidation 
may  lake  days  if  the  oil  is  left  alone,  but 
it  may  be  hastened  so  as  to  lake  place  in  a 
fiw  hours  by  using  certain  metallic  -alts. 
We  are  told  by  F.  P.  Ingalls.  writing  in 
chemical  ami  Metallurgical  Enginet 
(New  York),  thai  these  salts  acl  as  cata- 
lyzers, by  which  is  meant  substances  thai 
promote  chemical  reaction  without  them- 
selves taking  pari  in  it.  Liquids  capable 
of  oxidation  are  few  and  are  all  oils.  Many 
oils  oxidize,  bu1  few  solidify  in  so  doing. 
Linseed-oil,  expresl  from  flaxseed,  is  the 
most  important  and  is  almost  universally 
used  with  paint.     Write-  Mr.  [ngalls: 

"When  linseed-oil  is  exposed  to  the  air 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  increases  in  weighl  and 
volume,  passes  through  a  stage  of  highly 
increased  viscosity,  and  finallj   becomes  a 

solid,  tough,  rubbery  mass.  The  rapidity 
of  this  oxidation,  perhaps  indeed  even  its 
extent,   is   dependent    upon   a   number  of 

condition-,     chief    among    which     are     the 

temperature  and  extent  of  surface  exposed, 
especiallj  the  latter.  Exposed  in  layers 
(Kioi  to  0.003  indies  in  thickness,  on 
glass  plates,  at  a  uniform  temperature 
:~<  V..  it  requires  from  aboul  six  to 
fifteen  days  (according  t<>  thickness  of 
layer,  quality,  and  kind  of  oil  for  the 
film  to  become  'dry  to  touch.'  and  in 
ordinary    parlance  \s  then  said  to  l>e  'dry,' 

altho  it  i-  verj  well  and  generally  known 
that  the  film  continue-  to  harden  pro- 
,\ ,  i\  for  a  verj  long  and  definite 
time  thereafter.  Obviously,  this  reaction 
is  very  slow . 

"If  various  pigment  colors  lie  incorpo- 
rated with  the  oil  by  a  process  of  mechan- 
ical grinding,  and  the  mixture  so  obtained 
be  spread  oul  in  thin  layers  as  above,  we 
observe  some  very  remarkable  differences 
in  the  drying  time.  Some  pigments,  as,  for 
mce,  iiihIh  r,  will  shorten  ii  to  lees 
than  twenty-four  hours,  while  others  will 
lengthen  it  into  week-,  a-  in  the  case  of 
carbon   Macks;    and  certain  of  the  anilin- 


Thf  literary  Dlgett  for    Way  ft   r>2n       l?r< 


Art  Metal  Office  Equipment 

has  contributed  much 

to  modern  business 


TT  can  be  said  truthfully  that  steel  office  equipment  has  rev- 
-*•  olutionized  modern  offices.  It  has  so  changed  the  mental 
conception  of  interior  furnishings  that  today  it  comprises  on< 

the  nicest  factors  toward  sue  cess. 

I  here  is  little  comparison  between  the  discordant,  ornate 
office  furniture  ot  former  days  and  the  trim  good  looks  of  .1 
modern  business  office,  with  its  ser\  iceable  equipment  aiding  the 
individual's  effort- -assisting  production. 

Leading  this  great  improvement  is  the  Art  Metal  Construction 
Company  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  foi  Art  Metal  is  the  latest 
manufacturer  of  steel  office  equipment  in  the  world.  This 
company  was  the  pioneer  of  yesterday      it  is   the   leader   todaj 

Through  its  branch  offices  and  agents  in  practically  ever]   cirj 

of  this  COUntTJ  it  has  supplied  steel  desks,  tables,  safes,  filing 
cabinets,  letter  files  and  shelving  ot  such  stock  and  special 
desiuns  as  to  meet  the  office  requirements  ol  all  our  notable 

business  institutions. 
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HE  average  family 
naturally  gives  its  con- 
fidence to  that  which  is 
right,  and  which  stays  right. 

A  month — or  six  months — 
or  a  year  from  the  day  it  is 
new,  the  Hupmobile  is  just 
as  easy  to  care  for,  performs 
just  as  well,  costs  just  as 
little  to  keep  up,  and  is  just 
as  faithful. 

That  may  explain,  in  part, 
the  great  good  will  which 
the  American  people  hold 
toward  the  Hupmobile. 


I  Hupmobile  I 
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color  tannate  lakes  (made  from  magenta 
or  methyl  violetj  may  inhibil    1 1 j  *  -  oxida- 
tion of  the  oil  to  such  an  extent  thai  even 
after  months  of  exposure   there   rema 
only  a  stieky,  gummy  film  in  nowise 
ceptable  as  a  good  paint  coating. 

"This  quickening  effect  of  umber  ha 
long  been  known;  just  how  long  is  a 
matter  of  some  doubt,  but  certainly  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years.  White-lead, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  pigmen 
also  long  been  recognized  as  an  accelerator 
of  this  drying  process;  but,  without  at- 
tempting to  follow  the  historical  develop- 
ment, we  may  come  down  to  the  early  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  when  k<><»<1 
'boiled  oil'  and  'oil  varnishes'  which  dry 
in  twenty-four  hours  or  less  had  becom< 
commercial  commodities 

"Because  the  best  of  these  wen-  pre- 
pared by  heating  the  oil  with  metallic 
oxids,  notably  litharge  and  red-lead,  and 
because  the  oil  was  still  further  oxidized  by 
the  air  during  the  heating  process,  there 
became  prevalent  a  theory  that  the  normal 
drying  time  was  shortened  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  oil  so  treated  was  already  well 
oxidized  and  only  a  limited  exposure  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  process.  This 
theory,  altho  not  now  tenable,  contained 
an  element  of  truth,  in  that  coatings 
with  such  oils  gave  harder  films  than  most 
others  made  at  that  time,  and  was  further 
supported  by  numerous  instances  where  oil 
which  had  merely  been  heated  rather 
strongly  in  the  air  showed  greatly  in- 
creased drying  power.  Without  direct 
knowledge  of  how  this  heating  was  done, 
nor  under  what  circumstances,  we  may 
now  assert  quite  positively  that  the  in- 
creased drying  power  was  due  to  some 
other  circumstance  than  were  heat  and  the 
attendant  air  oxidation." 

It  is  now  known,  Mr.  Ingalls  tells  us, 
that  the  drying  process  is  dependent  on  t  he 
presence  in  the  oil  of  certain  fatty  acids, 
known  collectively  in  the  case  of  linseed- 
oil  as  "linoleic  acid."  It  is  the  salts 
formed  by  these  acids  with  certain  metals, 
notably  cobalt,  manganese,  and  lead. 
that  are  the  real  "driers,"  or  stimulants 
of  oxidation.     He  says: 

"Concerning  the  quantity  of  these 
driers  required  to  produce  the  maximum 
acceleration,  much  depends  on  conditions. 
Unless  the  metal  is  in  solution  or  retained 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  active  field,  it 
has  little  or  no  power.  Whether  the  solu- 
tion is  crystalloidal,  partly  colloidal,  or 
wholly  colloidal  is  open  to  discussion,  but 
when  a  precipitate  forms  it  is  (at  least 
relatively)  inactive,  even  tho  it  may  retain 
considerable  metal. 

"Roughly  speaking,  it  is  easj  to  bring 
the  drying  time  down  to  seven  or  ei^rlit 
hours  for  linseed-oil,  but  to  go  below  this 
lime  requires  extraordinary  drier.  With 
lead  alone  it  is  difficult  to  reach  this  speed 
with  any  amount  within  reason.  With 
manganese  three  to  live  parts  in  ten 
thousand  will  suffice.  Cobalt  requires 
about  the  same,  perhaps  slightly  less 

"In  general  practise,  therefore,  it  is 
customary  to  use  lead  for  character,  and 
jack  it  up  with  manganese  or  cobalt  for 
speed.  A  good  strong-drying  oil  will 
generally  show  on  analysis,  in  parts  per 
10,000:  *  lead,  50  to  150,  and  manganese, 
5  to  15." 
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unlop  ^Jacs  are  built  to 
quality,  not  quantity  standards 

There  are  many  golf  balls  but  Dun- 
lop  Quality  is  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated the  world  over. 

For  length  of  flight — Perfed  balance  —  Absolute 
uniformity  and  durability — bin 

DUNLOP  VAC 

GOLF  BALLS 

Nos.  29  and  M  —  >\  .00  each 

Plusl0r,   V^rTw 

DUNLOP  AMERICA,  Ltd. 

COLUMBUS  CIRCLE  NEW  YORK 
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Buy  Future  Income 

By  far  the  simplest  and  safest 
method  ol  buying  a  future  income 
i-  tu  invest  your  saving  in  a 
.Miller  7 '  .'    lir-t  Mortgage  Bond. 

They  arc  issued  in  convenient 
amounts  of  $100;  $500;  and  81000.  to 
suit  the  need 8  of  every  investor,  and 
yield   the  liberal   interest  return  of 

I'.u  payable  c\<  ry  six  months. 

Miller  Mortgage  Bonds  are  safe  in- 
vestments because. secured  by  a  closed 
first  mortgage  on  income-earning 
property  worth  twice  total  bonds 
sold.  Titles,  Trust  Deed  and  form  of 
bond  approved  by  noted  attorneys. 
Eacb  bond  validated  by  conservative 
Southern  national  or  state  bank. 

Write  for  current  offerings  and 
booklptrrCreating(iood  Invest- 
ments" containing  information 
every  investor  should  have. 

G.L  MILLER  6  COM  PAN  Y.Inc. 
9(9  Hurt  Building,- An antajGa. 
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Use 

7ycos 

THERMOMETER! 

Keep  comfortable 
nd  healthy 


AT  YOUR. 
DEALER'S 


Taylor Instrument Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  Tycosor  Taylor  Thermometer  for  Every  Purpose 


PATENTS 

I  [i  >\    B]  ANK 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,759  Ninth.Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONI  I  P 
Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

— as    compared   to   the 

cost  of  protecting  circuits 

with   "one-time"   fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician  set  the  fiRures— 
they  arefour-fifths  too  high  il  u  ing 

fuses  which  arc  discarded  after  operation. 

An   inexpensive   Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  .1  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Esconom)  Fu 
new.    Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 

fuse  strip  which  has  operated     11 
possible  the  80','<>  cut  in  the  cost  ol  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca 
pacities — from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.S.  A. 

tconomy  Fu...  .'.<>  .r.  m.do  In  C.n.d.  ..  M.ntr.,1 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND -FINANCE 

EMIGRANTS   LEAVING   WITH   TREMENDOUS   WEALTH 

FOREIGNERS     returning     home     for 


various  reasons  at  the  present  time 
are  taking  back  with  them  approximately 
$2,000,000,000,  according  to  statements 
secured  from  bankers  by  the  Enter-Racial 
Council,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  total  loss  in 
savings  taken  out  of  the  country  is  esti- 
mated at  a  minimum  of  $2,000  for  each 
departing  emigrant.  There  is  no  balancing 
offset  in  the  tide  of  immigration,  for,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  t  he  incoming  foreign- 
born  are  not  only  relatively  poverty- 
stricken,  but  in  addition  00  per  cent,  of 
them  are  said  to  be  women.  Inquiry  at 
proper  sources  reveals  that  more  than 
250,000  emigrants  have  already  departed 
since  the  armistice,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
1,125,000  more  are  preparing  to  leave  as 
quickly  as  the\  can  obtain  passports  and 
steamer  passage.  The  foreigners  in  the 
main  are  thrifty,  but,  owing  to  our  loose 
banking  system,  they  made  most  of  their 
deposits  in  foreign-owned  institutions,  and. 
as  a  result,  the  working  value  of  their 
money  in  this  country  was  lost.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  quotes  a  New  York 
banker  as  saying: 

Habits  of  thrift  and  careful  expenditure 
made  it  possible  for  our  immigrant  popu- 
lation systematically  to  pile  up  bank- 
deposits,  but,  characteristically,  we  fail 
to  see  the  national  advantage  in  this.  We 
permitted  the  immigrant  to  pour  his  savings 
into  over  four  thousand  immigrant  bank-. 
to  which  we  gave,  as  a  general  rule,  very 
little  intelligent  supervision.  Many  of  these 
banks  are  interested  mainly  in  having  the 
immigrant  ultimately  send  his  savings 
abroad.  We  Loosely  allowed  the  immi- 
grant to  "trust"  his  savings  to  individual 
storekeepers,  so-called  "private"  banker-, 
and  others,  over  whom  we  have  failed  to 
exercise  the  proper  supervision.  In  main 
eas(  3  '  bese  men.  as  well  as  many  of  the 
immigrant > banks,  represenl  foreign  insti- 
tutions and  the  poslal-sa  viiurs  system  of 
other  countries.  In  normal  years,  $400,- 
000,(H)()  is  sent  abroad  by  immigrants  re- 
siding in  America. 

Much  has  been  said  aboul  the  wisdom 
and  advisability  of  adjusting  the  immigranl 
to   Amerioan  life  and  American  customs. 

One   step   in    thai    direction,    we    mjghl    say. 

1-  to  get  the  immigrant  to  put  his  savings 
into  American  institutions.  This  would 
not  onl>  have  the  effect  of  putting  bis 
Bavings  under  government  supervision;  it 
would  insure  lum  a  proper  raie  of  interest 
and  make  it  possible  for  his  savings  to  go 
out.  into  new    \nn  rican  enterpri 

Th  I  statement  from  the  <  \o\  - 

(rue  egarding     immigrant     savings, 

l  1915,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  depositors  born  outside  of  the  United 
Stati  •  nwn.  ,1  $49,000,000,  or  72  per  cent. 
of  all  deposits,  ami  that  1  h<  3  comprist  'I 
59  per  cent,  of  the  individual  depositors. 
It  appears  from  this  summary  that  the 
amount  of  a  fon  ign-born  d<  - 
positor's  account  with  the  postals  savings 


i-  nearly  twice  thai  of  the  American-born. 
The  Russians  far  outstrip  other  foreign- 
born  in  deposits,  over  l'O  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  being  to  their  credit.  The  Italian- 
came  next  with  II  per  cent.;  the  British 
with  8  per  cent.;  the  Austrians  with  8  per 
cent.;  Hungarians  with  1  percent.;  Ger- 
mans with  4  per  cent.;  Swedes  with  2  per 
cent.;   Greeks  with  1  percent. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment ending  June  30,  1919,  the  total  de- 
positors were  565,509,  and  total  deposits 
were  SI 67,32:5,260.    Post-offices  in  Great  r 

New  York  held  25  per  cent,  of  the  deposits. 

.Just  how  large  a  percentage  of  these  de- 
posits can  be  credited  to  the  foreign-born 
it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  it  is  believed 
to  be  as  high  as  in  1915,  when  they  were 
credited  with  72  per  cent. 

The  post-office  in  a  village  in  Poland 
reports  that  thirty-seven  men,  formerly 
residents  there  but  now  living  in  America, 
send  home  an  average  of  $665  per  man  a 
year. 

A  Greek  mountain  village  which  had 
two  hundred  former  residents  in  America 
received  an  average  or.  $200  annually 
from  each  man. 

In  Detroit  the  foreign-born  employees 
of  the  Ford  plant  are  reported  to  have 
annual  savings  as  follows: 

Turks,  $821;  Austrians,  $641;  Arme- 
nians, $614;  Jews,  $611;  Germans,  $348; 
Hungarians  and  Poles,  $278. 

The  ownership  of  land  and  property 
by  foreign-language  peoples  is  far  more 
extensive  than  is  usually  supposed.     For 

example,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Italian- 
own  $100,000,000  worth  in  New  York- 
City  alone.  In  the  great  farming  States 
their  property  is  counted  in  the  millions 
of  dollars.  The  Stale  Auditor  of  Minnesota 
reports  that  two-thirds  of  the  farm  stock 

and  equipment   of   that  Stale  is  owned   by 

Swedes  and  Norwegians  by  birth  and  de- 
scent and  represents  $^66,000,000. 


BRITISH  GOYKKNMKNT  TO  RE- 
Dl  Ci:  SILVER  CONTENT  IN  COIV 
M.l,  The  British  Government  has  de- 
cided to  call  in  all  silver  coins  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  in  order  to  melt  them 
down  and  make  a  new  coinage  containing 
less  content  of  pure  silver.     This  action  is 

taken  because  of  the  excessively  high 
market   price  of  silver  bullion,  which  inakt  - 

the  present  silver  coinage  more  valuable 
in  free  state  than  as  subsidiary  currency. 
What  the  change  in  the  new  coinage  will 

result  in  is  told  b\    Tin   American  Banker 

New  \  ork): 

The     present     standard    for    the    British 

silver  coinage  requires  925  parts  per  1,000 
of  fine  silver  and  25  parts  per   1,000  of 

alloy.      A    bill    has    been    introduced    in    the 

House  of  Commons  by  the  Chancellor  of 
tin  Exchequer  bj  the  terms  of  which  a  new 
standard  of  500  parts  of  fine  silver  and  500 
alloj  is  adopted.  Under  this  bill, 
assuming  it  to  be  enacted  into  law,  the 
English  shilling  will  contain  roughly  forty- 
seven  grains  of  fine  silver,  worth  about 
seven  pence  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
market-price  of  silver,  whereas  the  existing 
shilling  contains  about  sixteen  pence  worth 
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The  Natural   Power  House  of  New  England 


THE  innumerable  lakes  and   rivers  ol  New 
England    constitute    a    vast    natural    power 
house  that  already  has  contributed  much  toward 

J 

the  progress  of  its  manufacturing  enterprises  and 
industrial  expansion.  These  sources  of  water 
power,  representing  most  of  the  feasible  develop- 
ments, have  not  approached  the  peak  oi  then 
capacities.  In  all,  over  5,700  sources  have  been 
harnessed,  yielding  a  total  of  over  1 ,000,000 
horsepower  an  I  turning  10,000  wheels. 

Yet  fhis  local  and  cheap  power,  lea\  ing  indus- 
tries inci.  pendent,  in  part  at  least,  of  fuel  supplies 
from  other  sections  of  the  country,  is  only  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  greater  New  England  thai 
is  to  come.     Moth   the  investor  and  tin-  manu 


facturer  are  recognizing  that  the  Boundnest 

New    England's    business    activities   IS    due    I 
combination    of  natural    resources,  location    and 
the  traditional  character  of  the  people. 

Manufacturers  contemplatini    N  .md 

.is  .1  base  \w\\  find  in  the  Old  Colon)  I 
Compan)  an  organization  thoroughly  cqui| 
to  render  ■  broad  and  efficient  banking  - 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  cop. 
booklet  " )  .7  AV?.-.  H 

II  i-    (../•,    Mrr.     i  outlining    our    many 

-s  I  department  B. 

Visit  picturesque  Nev   England   foi   tl 
centena  j  celebrations  of  the  Pilgrims'  1 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

BOSTO;\ 
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I  )ATRIOT  Motor 

*    Trucks  were  de- 

gl  7     signed  for  use  in  districts 

where  good  roads  are  scarce. 

They  are  built  to  conquer  steep,  slippery 
hills ;  boggy  lowland  roads ;  clinging  clay ; 
clogging  gumbo  and  dragging  sand. 

The  result  is  that  your  Patriot  Truck  gives 
matchless  efficiency  and  economy  on  good  roads 
and  pavements. 
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Motor  Trucks 

They  are  accustomed  to  roll  right  along  with  quiet  ease 
when  conditions  of  road,  load  and  weather  are  at  their 
worst. 

You  will  most  appreciate  the  sterling  worth  of  the 

Patriot  Truck  when  you  do  face  a  hard  climb  with  a 

heavy  load;  when  you  do  find  a  stretch  of  bottomless 

mud,  when  you  have  to  make  the  trip  in  weather 

that  means  impassable  roads  to  trucks  of  less  ability 

than  the  Patriot. 

The    new  Patriot    Catalog    will 
interest  yoi  .    Write  for  it  today. 

HEBB   MOTORS  COMPANY 

1405   P   Street        Manufacturers       Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Rcvero   Mr>del  Lincoln   Model 

1  .mi  In  2500  Ibv  uiufil*        WOO  In  SOOO  lbs.  c»piot? 

W«Hhintiton   Model 
SOOO  In  7S00  lbs  r»p«fit» 
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of  pure  silver.  Thai  is  to  say,  the  new 
-hilling  will  have  a  content  of  pure  silver 
worth  in  American  currency  a  trifle  more 
than  fourteen  cents,  as  compared  with  its 
mint  p...-  of  exchange  money  value  uf 
Blightly  over  twenty-four  cents;  while  the 
old  shilling  lias  a  silver  content  worth 
somewhal  over  thirty-two  cents. 


PHYSICAL  EXPANSION  OF  NEW  YORK 
BANKS 

INCREASED  floor  space  and  an  addi- 
tional number  of  employees  indicate 
the  phenomena]  expansion  of  New  York 
lianks  during  the  last  six  years.  Activiti.  - 
during  the  war  and  ensuing  industrial  ex- 
pansion have  resulted  in  gradual  increase 
of  business;  but  other  features  have  helped 
in  bringing  about  this  extension.  Recent 
revisions  in  banking  regulations  have  mad'' 
it  possible  for  the  national  bank  to  enter 
the  field  of  the  trust  company,  and  for  the 
trust  company  to  engage  in  commercial 
business.  New  functions  are  now  added  to 
the  professional  bank.  The  Boston  A 
Hurt-mi  remarks  upon  this  dilation  of  the 
banking  business,  and  says  in  citation: 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  reasons  leu 
development  has  been  the  recent  introduc- 
tion of  the  "customer-service"  idea  which 
has  led  hanks  to  provide  foreign  trade.  -.  - 
■•unties,  trust  credit,  and  other  depart- 
ments, with  highly  paid  experts  and  addi- 
tional force  and  space. 

Increased  facilities  provided  by  bank-  to 
assist  in  war-financing  have  been  absorbed 
by  increased  business  since  the  armistice, 
and  banks  continue  to  acquire  more  space 
and  add  to  their  force.  Conventional 
functions  of  hanking  have  been  so  reduced 
to  standard  form  that  customer  service  is 
about  the  only  remaining  basis  of  active 
competition. 

Unparalleled  issuer  of  new  securities 
since  the  war  have  meant  additional  work 
for    banks    acting    as    transfer    agents    and 

registrars.  Corporate  financing  in  1920 
amounted  to  s_\<m.<>.">s.000.  compared 
with  $1,332,000,000  in  1014.  New  York 
l»anks  have,  in  most  cases,  participated  in 
dotation  of  these  issues, 

Additional  pace  to  be  taken  over  by 
hanks  upon  expiration  of  May  1  leases  will 
be  more  surpri/.ing  than  the  remarkable 
expansion  previously  experienced.  Many 
are  compelled  to  use  underground  space  for 
banking  purposes  and  to  store  their  record- 
in  warehouses. 

Chase  National  Hank  recently  acquired 
12  Trinity  Place,  containing  (Hi. (MM)  square 
feet    of    space,    of    which    approximately 

1  1,000  square  feet  will  be  used  for  hanking 

purposes  when  remodeling  is  completed  in 

July,  and  the  remainder  for  educational, 
lunch,  and  other   purposes   in   connection 

with     the     bank.      Chase    is     using     12,000 

square  feet  of  outside  storage  space. 

Mechanics  v\  Metals  will  soon  add  an 
entire  floor  of  it-  building  to  space  occu- 
pied at  present.  Karly  in  May  Battery 
Park  Bank  will  double  its  present  space. 

Seaboard's  new  home  will  be  ready  earlj 
in  1921,  providing  61,740  square  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  two  basements. 

City  Hank  will  soon  acquire  16,000 
square  feet  of  storage  space  in  South 
William  Street. 
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Guaranty  Trust  Company ,  contemplal  ing 
erection  of  a  new  home  of  perhaps 
one   stories,    has    acquired,   through    l< 
.111(1  purchase,  properties  at,  the  north 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Liberty  Streel  al 
,11  estimated  cost  of  about  $2,600,000.     To 
provide    for    increased    foreign    excha 
business,    Guaranty    Trust    has   opened    a 
branch   office  at  208   Grand   Street,    u 
the  first   floor   and   basement.     Guaranty 
also  rents   eight   floors  and   basement    oi 
:{0-.T2    Pine    Street    and    one    floor    of    6 
Church  Street. 

Pioneer  Warehouses,  Brooklyn,  com. 
approximately  200,000  square  feet  of  stor- 
age space,  80  per  cent,  of  which  is  used  b; 
Manhattan  financial  houses  for  the  stor- 
age of  old  records.  Approximately  thirty 
banks  and  trust  companies  arc  using  stor- 
age space  in  Pioneer  Warehouses,  among 
which  are  Bankers'  Trust,  Atlantic  Na- 
tional, National  City,  Empire  Trust,  Equi- 
table Trust,  Irving  Trust,  Mercantile  Trust 
&  Deposit,  Commerce,  and  also  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank. 


HOW   AUTOMOBILES   HOLD   UP 
BUILDING 

AREAL-ESTATK  man  quoted  in  The 
American  Contractor  says  the  public 
is  bidding  against  itself  in  keeping  up  the 
demand  for  luxuries,  especially  automo- 
biles, when  there  is  such  acute  need  of 
labor  and  materials  for  building.  As  an 
instance  of  the  motor  industry's  competi- 
tion with  building,  the  Building  Coin- 
mission  of  Chicago  is  credited  with  re- 
porting "that  agents  of  the  automobile 
companies  were  in  touch  with  plate-glass 
insurance  people  and  were  getting  broken 
plate-glass  windows,  and  that  they  were 
buying  abandoned  mirrors  from  bar- 
rooms, and  that  the  automobile  people  had 
also  bought  two  large  plate-glass  plants." 
The  real-estate  authority  continues: 

The  demand  for  sheet  steel  by  the 
automobile  industry  has  been  so  great 
that  it  has  handicapped  expanded  metal- 
lath  business  and  the  price  of  wood  lath 
has  gone  up  from  $3.50  to  $23.  It  is  said 
that  almost  the  entire  year's  available 
supply  of  six-inch  pipe  has  already  been 
bought  by  the  automobile  industry.  Labor, 
which  formerly  worked  in  the  oemenl 
quarries  in  Bay  City,  Mich.,  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  lumber-camps  in  the  winter, 
has  gone  to  the  automobile  industry  in 
Detroit.  One  automobile  concern  alone 
is  handling  ten  cars  a  day  of  freight 
into  Chicago,  while  the  building  industrj 
can  not  £et  roofing  material  through  to 
roof  buildings  partly  constructed. 

One  automobile  concern  alone  lia< 
$100,000,000  worth  of  building  construc- 
tion on  hand,  and,  while  not  deterred  b> 
the  cost  of  construction,  has  been  obliged 
to  abandon  part  of  its  program  because  i 
«;is  found  that  one  of  its  projects  was 
drawing  labor,  material,  and  capital  I 
the  other. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  composite 
index  figure  on  building  materials  has 
gone  up  eighty-four  points  during  the  last 
year,  which  is  an  increase  equal  to  the 
increase  during  the  entire  five  year-;  of  the 
war.     From  a  basis  of  one  hundred  a1 
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Known    for    generations    as 
Lthe     country's    "Beehive 
of    Industry"  New    England 

today    is     facing    post-war    conditions     of 
unparalleled  prosperity. 

The  Preferred  Stocks  of  New 
KnglanJ  offer  a  participation  in 
America's  growth.  These  issues 
arc  backed  by  long  records  of 
successful  manufacturing.  Their 
demonstrated  earning  ability  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
they  are  the  Preferred  Issues  of 
discerning  investors. 


Ask  us  to  send  you  cur  Folder  ID- 357 

describing     seven     carejui'.y     selected 

Xe:v  England  Preferred  Stocks. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 
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ORGANIZATION  of 
the  stock  room  is  the 
keynote  of  good  service.  No 
matter  how  great  the  variety 
of  your  stock,  systematic  ar- 
rangement will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  find  the  thing  you 
want  instantly. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  and  Shelv- 
ing are  adjustable  to  the  require- 
ments of  all  kinds  and  all  quan- 
tities of  stock.  They  save  valuable 
space  in  the  store  room  and  still 
more  valuable  time  of  employees. 

Consult  with  us  on  problems  of 
stock  room  arrangements;  also 
about  steel  lockers  of  all  types. 

DurandSteelLockerCo. 

1S05  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  Bldg.     505  Park  Row  Bldg. 
Chicago  New  York 


MOORE'S  L£°ASFE  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  »  practical  book  ol   I  <>0  p;igc»  ol    information  of 
great  value  i"  every  one  interested  in  t"ry, 

i on    bank  or  outdoor  recordkeeping. 

Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  forma  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leuf  Records  of  all  kinds. 

ThlC  Rriflk  Frp.D  when  request  is  on  your  bii-mrsj  lel- 

i  mi  Duur\  net  „.,.,„. ,,,    Wnte  now(oi  your , 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

1112  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mniml  n  I  i      ,i   rin.j 

Hnum)  Record  Kaeptns 
DsVtOBSa 


beginning   of    the    war   it    increased    in   M 
per  cent,  above  prewar  levels  in  November, 

1918,  remaining  at  that  level  until  March, 

1919,  and  it   now   stands  at  168  per  cent. 
above  prewar  levels. 

While  this  is  likely  to  fall  in  sympathy 
with  any  reaction  in  general  bushier 
and  the  cessation  of  the  purchase  of 
luxuries,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
it  a  ill  fall  below  the  level  of  last  March, 
particularly  if  freight-rates  are  to  be 
increased.  It  is  reported  that  in  order  to 
pay  5}/2  per  cent,  on  the  capitalization  of 
the  railroads,  freight-rates  will  have  to 
be  almost  doubled.  Freight  on  building 
materials  has  already  been  increased  50  per 
(•(tit.,  and  if  it  is  now  doubled  that  con- 
struction industry  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  S3  for  freight  compared  with  $1  which 
it  paid  in  June,  1918,  and  this  will  be  a  very 
large  factor  in  keeping  up  the  price  of 
building  materials. 


KANSAS  HAS  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
COOPERATIVE  ENTERPRISE 

KANSAS  is  the  home  of  the  large-t 
cooperative  institution  in  the  world, 
and  last  year  it  transacted  a  business  ex- 
ceeding $150,000,000,  every  member  draw- 
ing a  dividend.  The  institution  handling 
this  tremendous  business  is  the  Farmers' 
Kdueational  and  Cooperative  Union,  which 
controls  more  business  enterprises  in  the 
State  than  any  other  organization.  A 
brief  glimpse  at  Kansas's  cooperative 
enterprises  is  given  in  Financial  A  merica: 

The  Orange,  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
li.i  \  e  the  oldest  cooperative  stores  and  were 
the  first  to  make  practical  demonstrations 
of  cooperative  merchandising.  The  Grange 
store  at  Olathe  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
has  never  had  a  year  when  it  did  not  pay  a 
dividend  to  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion who  own  the  store.  The  Farmers' 
Union  is  a  comparatively  new  organization, 
but  it  lias  devoted  its  energies  almost 
entirely  to  the  establishment  of  the  co- 
operative stores,  elevators,  and  coal-yards 
throughout  the  central  and  western  parts  of 
1  he  State.  In  addition  to  the  stOlt  S, 
elevators,  stock-  and  coal-yards,  the  union 
also  sells  insurance  to  its  members  upon  a 
cooperative  or  mutual  basis  which  brings 
insurance     to      the     farmers     at      matt  rial 

reducl  ions. 

For  some  years  then'  has  been  an  effort 
made  in  gel  Kansas  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  cooperative  banks  to  handle  the 

inoiiev    of   tile   members  of  the  union.      Mut 

the  tear  thai  the  looseness  of  the  co- 
operative 3ystem  might  tend  toward  loose- 
ness in  the  state's  financial  system  has 
kept  the  legislature  from  authorizing  these 
institutio 

There  are  now  over  four  hundred  CO 
operative  institutions  in  Kansas  operating 
under  the  Fanners'  I  tiion  plan.  These  in- 
clude the  ston  elevators,  stock-yards, 
coal-yards,  and  insurance  companies.  Kieth 
( 'lev enger,  secretary,  and  Maurice  Mo- 
Auliff.  presidenl  of  the  State  organization, 
have  shown  in  their  annual  reports  that 
everj  one  of  the  cooperative  institutions  is 

operated  at  a  profit.  Some  make  more 
profits   than  others,  due   to  favorable  loca- 


tions and  the  merchandising  ability  of  the 
managers. 

The  cooperative  stores  furnish  tin  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  all  their  food,  clothing, 
shoes,  and  other  wearing-apparel  and  house- 
hold goods.  The  union  will  buy  the  coal 
for  the  season;  it  takes  tin  wheat  and  corn 
and  handles  it  through  the  elevators 
and  markels  it.  Stock  shipments  are 
handled  in  the  same  way.  the  union  buying 
stock  when  farmers  need  it  for  theil 
farms  and  selling  it  when  the  stock  i< 
ready  for  the  market.  The  cooperative 
insurance  companies  write  all  the  insurance 
on  the  growing  crops,  the  homes,  build- 
ings, and  live  stock  of  the  members.  Tin 
transactions  of  the  organizations  are 
not  limited  to  the  members  of  the  union, 
but  any  one  can  have  his  business  bandied 
through  the  union  organizations.  Mut 
only  the  members  of  the  union  who  actually 
own  the  stock  of  the  different  organiza- 
tions get  the  benefit  of  the  dividends. 

The  prices  at  the  cooperative  stores  are 
only  slightly  less  than  the  ordinary  store 
under  private  ownership  The  elevator 
charges  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
commercial  elevators.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  business  is  figured  up  and 
the  profits  arc  then  distributed.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  known  that  the  divi- 
dends paid  by  one  of  these  stores  has  been 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  most  of  the  members  of  the  union 
more  than  20  percent,  on  the  year's  business 
of  the  member. 


A  BANK'S   LIABILITY  FOR  STOLEN 
LIBERTY   BONDS 

SO  many  banks  have  been  gratuitou>ly 
storing  Liberty  bonds,  and  so  many 
bondholders  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  free  service,  that  a  legal  decision  in- 
volving the  bank's  liability  in  case  of  ihcft 
is  of  with-  interest.  An  Arkansas  decision 
is  reported  by  Tht  Hanking  Lair  Journal 
in  an  article  reprinted  in  The  Jiusunss 
Digest  and  Investment  Weekly.  A  $100 
coupon  "Liberty"  was  stolen,  along  with 
other  bonds.     As  we  read: 

The  bank  had  a  large  iron  safe,  inside  of 
which  was  a  burglar-proof  mangam  se 
steel  compartment.  The  bonds  which 
the  bank  was  holding  for  its  depositors, 
including  bonds  belonging  to  its  officials, 
were  kept  in  the  safe,  but  not  in  tin-  bur- 
glar-proof compartment.  The  plaintiff's 
bond  was  among  them.  The  robbers  got 
into  the  safe  by  chopping  off  the  combina- 
tion with  an  ax  and  blowing  off  the  door 
with  an  explosive. 

The  position  of  the  bank  was  that  of  a 
gratuitous  bailee,  that  is.it  was  keeping  the 
property  of  others  for  safeguarding  with- 
out compensation.      The  rule  is  that  such  a 

bailee  is  liable  for  the  loss  of  the  properly 
only  where  he  has  been  guilty  of  gross 
negligence.  It  is  for  the  jury  to  say  what 
i-  or  is  nof  gross  negligence.  In  this  case 
the  jury  decided  that  the  bank  had  been 
guilt}  of  gross  negligence  and  was  there- 
fore liable  lor  the  loss  of  the  bond  delivered 

to  it  lor  safekeeping  as  well  as  for  the 
coupon  bonds  which  it  purchased  in  the 
fact  of  instructions  to  buy  registered  bonds. 

And  on  appeal  the  court  said:  "We 
can  not  saj  that  the  jury  were  not  war- 
ranted in  drawing  the  inference  of  gross 
negligence,"  where  the  circumstances 
showed  that  the  bank  had  kept  "in  an 
insecure  place  government  bonds  payable 
to  bearer,  which  could  not  be  readily 
identified." 
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Builders  of  Business 

Fundamental  soundness  of  which  Tiraken- 
Detroit  Worm-Drive  i  a  vital  part  helps  Ser- 
vice tnukv  to  live  up  i«»  their  slogan. 

Adequate  support  for  load     rear  drive  with 
fewest  working  parts,  completely  enclosed     ]>ro- 
tection  by  simple,  positive  lubrication.    All  th< 
arc  Timken-Detroit  featun 

Timken- Detroit  Worm-Drive  principles  are 
every  day  adding  to  mileage  and  service  records 

ol  fifty-five  will-known  American  motor  tnukv 
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For  Rural  Express  Service 

With  the  length  ot  time  required  for  the  shipment  of 
goods  by  express  or  freight  beyond  human  conjecture, 
shipping  by  truck  has  become  one  of  the  most  vital 
branches  of  our  transportation  system. 

For  this  rugged,  cross-country  duty,  where  engine  break- 
downs must  be  rare,  motor  express  companies  have  found  it 
real  economy  to  use  trucks  equipped  with  the  higher-priced 

^zsconsi} 


Every  engine  run-in,  torn  down,  inspected  and  readjusted  be- 
fore it  is  re-assembled,  no  Wisconsin  Motor  leaves  the  shop 
until  it  is  ready  to  run.  Each  is  power  tested  by  electric 
dynamometer. 

Write  for  Specifications 

WISCONSIN  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 


Station  A,  Dept.  350, 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 
\,„  lurk  Branch:  T.  M.  Fenner,  Factory  Representative,  21  I'arl,  Ri  «.  (few  lork,  N.  V. 
I  alli'ornla  Dlslrlbntor:  Ear]  P.  Coopet  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Uul 

Nurilini'si  IM«triliuii>r :  Cuandlcr-Dunlap  Co.,  ."cattle,  u  i   h 
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V.L.  DOUGLAS 
'.>-,  PEGGING    SHOES 
AT  SEVEN 
'     YEARS  OF 
AGE 


" 


WHEN     W.     L.     DOUGLAS     WAS    FIT- 
TEEN    YEARS     OF    AO  E    HE    WENT   TO 
SOUTH       BRAINTREE,       MASS.,       TO 
LEARN     THE     TRADE   OF    FINE 
BOOTM  AKINO. 


3»    ,    I    / 


HE   WORKED   FOR    ANCIL  THAYER. 
FAMOUS  BOOTMAKER,      FROM 

WHOM       HE     THOROUGHLY      MAS- 
TERED    THE     TRADE     OF    MAK- 
1NO    MEN'S    FINE    CALF 
BOOTS 


MAMurACTUHlNO 


WL 


THE  SHOEXTHAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE ' 

$ 7 -22.    5 8  °°.  ^^$900  & $!Q.oo  SHOES 


BOYS' 
SHOES 
i  A.  50 
«5.00 
$5.50 


W.  L  Douglas  shoes  arc  sold  in  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  from  factory  to  the  wearer. 
All  middlemen's  profits  are  eliminated.  W.  L.  Douglas  $9-00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  W.  L  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  comfort  and 
service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

Otamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  '"Phe  quality  ofW.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
^     as  a  protection  against  high  prices  and         ■*•    guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  expe- 


unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example 
of  the  constant  endeavor  of  W.  L.  Doug- 
las to  protect  his  customers.  W.  L. 
Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  his  pledge  that 
they  are  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  style  possible  to  produce  at 
the  price.  Into  every  pair  go  the  results 
of  sixty-seven  years  experience  in  making 
shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
W.  L.  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  peg- 
ging shoes. 


rience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles 
arc  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make 
the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can 
buy.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where. They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York. 


W.I ,.  I  ton  glaa  (thorn  nrr  for  «;il«-  liyi>\  rrOOOUa  hoed  ruli  Tube  -uli-oiir  own  Moron. 
If  your  loeul  ileitler  <  anuol  supply  you,  t:»k«-  no  ol  h«-r  in:il.c.  Order  direct  from 
the  I  iic  lory.     Si- ii<  I  Tor  booklet  I  i- 1  ling  how  to  order  alinri  l>y  mtiil,  po»i:m«'  l'rt-o. 

CAUTION. — Insist  upon  havinir  W.L.Douor-     t*f   *\/  S)  President 

W.L  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

161  Spark  Street. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


las  sho's.     The  name  and  price  is   plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.     If  it  has  been  rlianired j 
or  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRATJD. 
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DENUNCIATION   OF  WAR-TAXES  IS 
NO   NEW  THING 

TN  the  course  of  a  few  remarks  on  the 
-*-    "enormous  expenses  and  unparalleled 

success  of  the  late  war'"  a  writer  in 
London  Magazine  in  1707  said  some  things 
that  sound  exactly  as  tho  they  hail  been 
wril  ten  last  week  to  describe  conditions  lien- 
or in  England.  A>  The  Busim  ss  Digest  and 
Investment  Weekly  observes  in  reprinting  it, 
"this  quotation  surely  sounds  apropos": 

The  consumption  of  everything  i>  also 
amazingly  increased  from  the  increasi 
wealth  in  our  metropolis,  and  indeed  in 
every  corner  of  this  kingdom;  and  the  man- 
ner of  living  throughout  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  men  is  no  less  amazingly  alter  d. 
.  .  .  The  shopkeeper,  who  used  to  be  well 
contented  with  one  dish  of  meat,  one  fire. 
and  one  maid,  has  now  two  or  three  times 
as  many  of  each;  his  wife  has  her  tea,  her 
card  parties,  and  her  dressing-room;  and 
his  prentice  has  climbed  from  the  kitchen 
fire  to  the  front  boxes  at  the  playhouse. 
The  lowest-  manufacturer  and  the  meanest 
mechanic  will  touch  nothing  but  the  very 
best  pieces  of  meal  and  the  finest  white 
bread;  and,  if  he  can  not  obtain  double 
the  wages  for  being  idle  to  what  he  for- 
merly received  for  working  hard,  he  thinks 
he  has  a  right  to  seek  for  a  redress  of  liis 
grievances  by  riot  and  relx  llion.  Since, 
i  hen,  the  value  of  our  money  is  decreased 
by  its  quantity,  our  consumption  increased 
by  universal  luxury,  and  the  supplies  which 
we  used  to  receive  from  poorer  countries, 
now  also  grown  rich,  greatly  diminished. 
the  present,  exorbitant  price  of  all  the  ui 
saries  of  life  can  be  no  wonder 

A  duty  laid  on  any  commodity  does  not 
only  add  the  value  of  that  duty  to  that 
commodity,  but  the  dealer  in  it  must  ad- 
vance tin  price  double  or  treble  times  that 
sum:  for  he  must  not  only  repay  himself 
the  original  tax.  but  must  have  compensa- 
tion for  his  losses  in  trade  by  bad  debts, 
ami  loss  of  interest  by  his  increased  capital. 
Besides  this,  every  new  tax  does  no!  only 
affect  the  price  of  the  commodity  on  which 
it.  is  laid,  but  that  of  all  others,  whether 
taxed  or  not.  and  with  which,  at  first  sight, 
it  seems  to  have  no  manner  of  connection. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  tax  on  candles  must 
raise  the  price  of  a  coat  or  a  pair  of 
breeches;  because  out  of  these  all  the 
taxes  on  the  candles  of  the  wool-comber, 
weaver,  and  the  tailor  must  be  paid.  A 
duty  upon  ale  must  raise  the  price  of  shoes, 
because  from  them  all  the  taxes  upon  ale 
drunk  by  the  tanner,  leather-dresser,  ami 
shoemaker,  which  is  nol  a  little,  must  bo 

refunded.  No  tax  is  immediately  laid  upon 
corn,  but  the  price  of  it  must  necessarily  bo 
advanced,  because  out  of  that  all  the  in- 
numerable taxes  paid  by  the  farmer  on  win- 
dows, soap,  candles,  mall,  hope,  leather, 
salt,  and  a  thousand  others  must  be  repaid: 
so  that  corn  is  as  effectually  taxed  as  if  a 
duiy  by  the  bushel  hail  been  primarily  laid 
upon  it :  foi  taxes,  like  the  various  streams 
which  form  a  general  inundation,  by  what- 
ever channels  they  separately  find  admis- 
sion, unite,  at  last,  and  overwhelm  the 
whole.     The  man.  therefore,  who  sold  sand 

upon  an  ass,  and  raised  the  price  of  it  during 
the  late  war.  tho  abused  for  an  imposition, 
mosl  certainly  acted  upon  right  reasons; 
for  tho  there  wire  no  new  taxes  then  im- 
posed either  on  sand  or  asses,  yet  he  found 
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Y  experience*  that,  from  the  taxes  laid  on 
most  all  other  things,  he  could  neither 
aintain  himself,  his  wife,  nor  his  asG  as 
teaply  as  formerly :  lie  was,  therefor* ,  under 
sity  of  advancing  the  price  of  >i  i s 
,nd,  out  of  which  alone  all  the  taxes  «  hich 
j  paid  must  be  refunded.  Thus  the  in- 
ease  of  taxes  must  increase  the  price  of 
rerythinfi  whether  taxed  or  not;  and  this 
one  principal  cause  of  the  present  extraor- 
nary  advance  of  provisions  and  all  the 
icessaries  of  life. 


TO    MAKE  GOLD-MJNING  WOKTU 
THE  TROUBLE 

A  TE  are  so  accustomed  to  speak  of  a 
'  *  "gold-mine"  as  a  synonym  for  great 
ealth  easily  acquired  that  it  is  strange  to 
jar  serious  propositions  for  bonuses  and  the 
<c  to  encourage  gold-miners.  But  finan- 
al  authorities  and  mining  experts  seem  to 
free  that  gold-mining,  in  the  words  of  The 
inancial  World,  "is  at  a  low  ebb  simply 
cause  there  is  no  longer  much  profit  in  it, 
nsept  in  working  rich  veins,"  and  that 
something  must  be  done  to  revive  i  li«-  iu- 
istry  during  the  period  when  labor  cost. 

running  so  high."  Increased  gold  pro- 
lotion,  we  read,  "would  help  to  reduce  in- 
ition,  since  the  accepted  rule  is  that  every 
>llar  in  gold  provides  a  credit  structure  for 
n  times  that  amount."  As  The  Financial 
Torld  briefly  describes  the  situation  and 
ports  suggested  remedies: 

Our  gold-mining  companies  are  not  alone 

a   dc   trop   state.     Similar   unfavorable 

inditions  prevail  in  South  Africa  and  in 

nstralia,   whence  comes  considerable    of 

11   gold. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  Tonopah  Min- 
ig  Company,  one  of  our  richest  gold  prop- 
ties,  was  compelled  to  pass  its  dividend. 
he  Yukon  Gold  Mining  Company,  another 
rge  producer  of  the  yellow  metal,  in  its  List 
mual  report,  referred  to  the  adverse  factors 
saring  down  heavily  on  its  operations,  from 
hich  seemingly  there  is  no  escape  except 
y  some  artificial  expedient. 

A  suggestion  is  made  by  the  American 
lining  Congress,  our  representative  organ- 
ation  dealing  with  mining  problems,  that 
ongress  levy  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  an  ounce 
a  all  gold  sold  for  use  in  the  arts  and  the 
lanufactures  and  that  this  tax  be  turned 
ver  to  gold-miners  as  a  premium  for  every 
iditional  ounce  of  gold  mined.  Such  a 
ix  would  not  be  felt  by  the  arts  or  indus- 
•y.  Those  who  buy  gold  ornaments  are 
ealing  in  luxuries  where  it  is  not  a  ques- 
on  of  dollars  or  cents  but  largely  of  desire 
)r  the  particular  ornament  to  which  thej 
re  attracted. 

This  premium  of  ten  dollars  an  ounce 
'ould  quickly  revive  gold  mining  in  the 
ountry  and  would  attract  capital  for  the 
xploitation  of  such  prospects.  The  busi- 
ess  of  the  nation  would  be  appreciablj 
elped  by  this  sensible  remedy. 


Ladies'  Hats  in  the  Ring.  "  Are  you  in 
fcvor  of  women  taking  active  pari  in 
©litios?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Meekfcon. 
'  If'  Henrietta  takes  to  throwing  her  hat 
nto  the  ring,  it's  going  to  cost  something. 
—  Washington  Star. 


Hhis  House  Not  Abandoned 


THIS  HOUSE  wiili  t lie  batt 
ing  and  broken  coal-bin  window  ii  not 
abandoned.     It  jii^t  loot  It 

is  in  a  good  Di  id  and  merely  ll 

how   the   jilass   was   broken,  and   the   siding 
battered,  when  coal  was  delivered. 

In  the  emergriK\  the   opening    was  boarded 
up.     But  the  bouje  ws-  I,  cold  air 

rushed  under  the  Hours — an.: 
light  in  the  ioal  bin. 

with  this  the   attractive  Maji 


(        Cbotc 

home  against  damage.     The  wire  glas* 
dow  admits  plenty  oflight.   A  '■ 
would  have  saved  its  cost  in  n<- 

iicm. 

THE      MAJESTIC      COMPANY 


801   Erie  St. 


Huntington,    Ind. 


Mdtie 


/"]L  _  1  /^L¥1f. JT '■  Protects  Against  Damage  3  Lessons  Deprecation 
\X)SIL  \^UmK  2  Enhances  Properly  Value  4  Saves  Money 


Complete 


10  Days' 
Free 
Trial 


Here  Is  a 

REAL,  Portable  Shower  Bath! 

Combination,    Shower,    Shampoo,    Rub-Down,    Massage 


Think  foi  ■»  »  am- 

ple t<  ,     t  ho  roughly  i  tabic 

!i   which  i  i  1 1  .ills   .i 
forward    In    ba  i  n  Lni    .  omfoi  i 

un 
made,    one    nun  cicni. 


x lir  trmi 

■ 


Works  Wherever 
Endorsed 


There  Is  Running  Water — 

by  Physicians— Send  Coupon  TODAY! 


it  «.i 


raiers.  ihhh» pwawWw 


¥'■' 

1 

Mf     \            Mr*  art  it- 
f  . 

i  •  i 

0*»l    ri    w  >  % 

J 

Try  The  "STAR"  10  Days  at  OUR  EXPENSE! 

HI  /l.r  R\l  P    Ml  i  .     CO       l'-i  •      ->  - 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  SAN  REMO  CONFERENCE 

April  21. — The  Supreme  Council  decidi  - 
to  appeal  to  the  United  Slates  to  iind<  r- 
take  the  task  of  constituting  a  mu  state 
in  Armenia. 

(iermany  advocates  a  Treaty  change  per- 
mitting the  republic  an  army  or  200,- 

000   instead    of     100,000,    as     is     now 

provided. 

A  suggestion  from  the  United  Si. 
Government  that  Germany  be  granted 
an  extension  of  the  agreement  which 
expired  on  April  10,  and  which  per- 
mitted the  presence  of  limited  German 
forces  in  the  neutral  zone,  lias  been 
denied,  according  to  a  report  from 
Washington. 

April  22. — The  present  disagreement  in 
the  Peace  Conference,  according  to  an 
uncensored  report  from  Nice,  orig- 
inated in  Premier  Lloyd  George's  sug- 
gestion that  the  Germans  should  have 
a  seat  at  the  Conference  table, 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  the  new 
American  Ambassador  to  Rome,  is 
reported  to  be  on  his  way  to  San  Remo 
to  act  as  an  "observer,"  under  in- 
struction by  the  State  Department. 

Premier  Millerand,  according  to  a  report 
from  San  Remo,  declares  that  Germany 
bars  Europe's  disarmament  by  defying 
the  Treaty. 

April  23. — The  Versailles  Treaty  must  be 
executed,  says  a  dispatch  from  San 
Remo,  quoting  Lloyd  George,  but 
England  refuses  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  Germany  by  the  stoppage  of 
food. 

Signor  Nitti,  the  Italian  Premier,  de- 
clares in  an  interview  that,  (hie  to 
Italian  dissatisfaction  with  the  Turkish 
peace  treaty,  Italy  will  not  send  "a 
single  soldier  nor  pay  a  single  bill"  to 
put  down  future  uprisings  in  Asia 
Minor. 

April  24. — Premier  Nitti,  of  Italy,  and 
Anton  Trumbiteh,  the  Jugo-Slav  For- 
eign Minister,  accept  President  Wilson's 
settlement  of  tho  Adriatic  problem, 
making  Fiume  a  buffer  state,  with  no 
continuity  of  territory  between  Fiume 
and  Italy.  Plebiscites  will  decide  the 
disposition  of  the  islands  in  dispute. 

The  Allied  policy  toward  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  a  special  report  to  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  determined  in 
three  main  particulars:  First,  the  in- 
demnity will  be  fi\t  at  once.  Secondly. 
France  will  declare,  in  unmistakable 
terms,  that  she  has  no  intention  of 
annexing  the?  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Thirdly,  Germany  will  be  informed  that 
she  must  fulfil  at  once  the  disarmament 
clauses  of  the  Treaty. 

April  25. — The  Supreme  Council  asks 
President  Wilson  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  tho  new  state  of  Armenia,  and 
Officially  offers  the  mandate  tor  Armenia 
to  the  United  States  Government. 

France  is  given  a  mandate  for  Syria, 
and  Great  Britain  is  made  mandatary 
for  Palestine,  which  is  established  as  the 

homeland  of   the  .lews. 

The  Supreme  Council  agrees  to  continue 
negotiations  with  the  Bolsheviki,  if  the 
Moscow  Government  will  designate  "a 
suitable  representath  e." 

The  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Germany  is 
tentatively  fixt  at  an  annual  payment 
of  li.OOO.OOO.OOO  marks,  figured  at  the 
prewar  exchange-rate,  for  thirtj  years. 

This  will   make  a    total  of  about 
000.<M>0.000. 


Summer  is  coming 


lots  to  be  done 


AND  what  a  big  part  varnish  plays  in  our  time- 
L  honored  American  institution     Spring 
1  lousecleaning!     How  it  "spruces  up"  tbehoine-l 

Doors  and   floors,  tables  and  porch   furniture 
how  fine  they   look  after  a   fresh   coat  of  Valspar 
Varnish ! 

If  a  thing  is  worth-  varnishing,  it's  worth 
Valsparring. 

Because  Valspar — indoors  or  out — protects  and 
preserves  your  woodwork.  It  won't  turn  white 
from  exposure  to  water  or  weather. 

It  dries  dust-free  in  two  hours  and  hard  over 
night.      Anyone  can  apply  it. 

Valspar  is  the  varnish  you  need  for  your  sprim^ 
clean  up. 


VALENTINES 


LSPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 

V  A  LENTINE  ex  COMPANY 

/..■■ 

\    n  York     Chicago     Boston      roronto     London     Pa    -  am 

W.  P.  Fuu-en  &  C       P  i 


VALENTINE   &   COMPANY,   4M Fourth    w.   .  V  1 

Bp«i  laJ   Offer 


\         N 
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lTtisb&MiM*5Q9hax 
[(&>.  oi  Delicious  Chocolates 

Get  this  beautiful  $5.00  de  luxe 
!><>x  of  "Happy  Hour"  Chocolates 
FRF,E  by  organizing  a  "Week  End 
Candy  Club"  among  your  friends. 

iRBACH 

^apptj  'iFtour  Gftoeolates 

Deliriously  blended,  me  flavored 

chocolatesof  supreme  quality  andre- 

fined  elegance.  Finest  grade  made. 

Send  Today 

Your  friends  will  be  clad  to  Join  a  "Week- 
End  Candy  Club".  Send  for  particulars  today. 
Write  Dipt.  D.    . 
D.  AUERBACH  &  SONS 
IlthAve.,  46th  to  47th  St8. 
New  York  City 


WOMEN    LEARN    ^p^S 
INTERIOR    DECORATION 

Let  us  start  you  In  this*  fascinating"  profession .  No  experience 
"v.  We  furnish  you  with  complete  outfit.  Every  home- 
lover  will  mlmire  our  wall  papers,  paint  BUffvestloilB,  furniture, 
mantels,  banal  ntra,  and  house  alteration  plana.  We  <l"  all  the 
work,    you    simply    take    the    orders     on     commission    basis,      Your 

friends    and    all    home-lovers    who    want     beautifoj     homes    will     need 
your    help.       Pleasant,    refined,    profitable     vocation.      Write    today. 

HOME  ART   BUREAU.    INC.,   Dept.  16 

114  East  28th  St.,  New  York  City 


Ladies  Let  Guticura 

Keep  Your  Skin 

Fresh. and  Young 

Soap,  OintTncnt,TaIcum,25c.  every  where.  Forsamplea 
add rcHH.Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.  '/.Maiden,  Mais. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become   a  lawyer.     I^Mtally 

J  trained  men  win  h.Kh  positions 

J  and  biir  bucccbh  in  business  and 

}  public    life.    Greater    opportu- 

.  nities  now  than  cvarbeforo.  Bo 

f  independent— boa  leader*    Lavr- 

S3,6o6'to"3>io,ooo  Annually 

We  (ruide  you  step  by  otep.  You  can  train  at  bomo 
tlurinif  Hpare  time.  Weprepnroyou  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  atnte.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Dejrrco  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  vlunw 
fjtvr  Library  DM  if  yoq  enroll  now.  Get  otir  valuable  12U  paffe 
Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  freo.    8ond  for  tbem  -now. 

LaSolla  Extension  University.  Dapt.  0D2-LA,  Chicago 

SEVEN-CENT   MEALS 

9 1    rO  per  week,     43  meals  with  recipes  and  directions  for  enrh. 

10  pp  book    lOcor  FREE  If  interested  In  ■  >■  iraea. 

Am.    School    Home    Economics,    S25   W.    69th   Street,    Chicago 


THE  BETTER  POSSESSION 

The   Best  of  All   Possessions. 

See  Homiletic  Review  for  May. 

30c  per  copy.  $3.00  per  year. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  Gty 


Infant  and  Young  Child 
Welfare 

By  HAROLD  SCURF1ELD,  M.D..  D.P.H. 

how  the  growing  determin  ;  thai 

children  shall  be  better  cared  for  may  l>  How  there 

may  be  healthy  babies  bon  hi  mothers  in  health] 

mprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question  of  child 
welfare.    01  inti  nurses 

,  health  visitors,  mem  to  .ill 

whon  ipreme  imp  o  the  country  of  health] 

childn  ligion.   Min 

imum  requin  a  healthy  home     I  raining  ol  n 

live.  Management  ol  the  I 
unions  to  help  the  mothei 

l2mo,  cloth,   ir,r,  pagas,  tl.SO  nut,     At  all  bookston 
from  tha  publishers,  postpaid    fot  si  <<t> 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354   Fourth  Avenue,  New   York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


The  British  and  French  Premiers  object 
to  the  Italian-Jugo-Slav  settlement  of 
the  Adriatic  question  on  the  ground  that 
the  new  constil  u  t  ion  for  Fiume  do£s  not 
conform  with  I 'resident  Wilson's  plan. 

April  26. — The  Allied  leaders  refuse  (!<•!•- 
many's  requesl  for  an  army  larger  than 
100,000  and  threaten  her  with  invasion 
if  tin  terms  of  the  Treaty  are  not 
strictly  observed. 

The  additional  German  troops  which 
entered  the  Rhur  district  to  suppress 
revolutionary  activities  were  all  with- 
drawn by  April  21,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  German  Foreign 
Office. 

Assurances  have  been  given  Zionist  re- 
presentatives, says  a  dispatch  from 
San  Remo,  that  the  military  adminis- 
tration of  Palestine,  which  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory  to  the  Jews,  will  be 
changed  to  a  sympathetic  civil  rule. 

A  final  memorandum  presented  to  the 
Conference  suggests  that  in  order  to 
facilitate  negotiations  with  Germany 
the  Allied  Premiers  meet  Chancellor 
Muller  at  Spa  on  May  25. 

The  Conference  adjourns. 

April  27. — The  question  of  the  Adriatic 
settlement  between  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia continues  in  discussion  between 
the  Italian  and  Jugo-Slavian  Foreign 
Ministers,  following  the  departure  of 
the  French  and  British  delegations. 

AFFAIRS  IN  MEXICO 

April  21. — The  Mexican  states  of  Hidalgo 
and  Tlaxcala  have  joined  the  revolution 
against  President  Carranza,  according 
to  reports  reaching  Washington. 

April  22. — The  revolting  Sonora  authority 
and  officials  of  the  other  states  now  in 
revolt  against  the  Mexican  Republic,  it 
is  declared  by  representatives  of  the 
Sonora  Government  in  Washington^ 
demand  that  Carranza  resign  the  Presi- 
dency as  a  preliminary  to  any  move  for 
peace. 

The  Mexican  states,  of  Michoachan 
Guerrero;  Zaeatecas,  Tehuantepee,  and 
Vera  Cruz,  have  joined  the  other  states 
already  in  revolution  against  the 
( 'a rran /.a  Government,  according  to  a 
report  from  Agua  Prieta,  Sonora. 

April  23. — Washington  orders  three  war- 
ships to  Mexican   waters,  following  the 

receipt  of  urgent  appeals  from  the 
American  ( !onsuls  at  Topolobampo  and 

Mazatalan,  on  the  west  coast,  and 
Frontera  <>n  the  east  coast  of  Mexico. 

April  24.  Fighting  is  reported,  according 
bo  advices  reaching  Washington,  in  the 
Tampico  oil-fields  of  Mexico.  Maza- 
talan is  also  said  to  be  under  attack. 

Mexico  City  newspapers  announce  thai 
the  Mexican  Governmenl  lias  mis- 
pended  the  salary  of  thirteen  senators 
and  fifty-three  deputies  because  of  their 
sympathy  for  <  >bregon. 

April  25.— Fighting    has    begun     in     the 

A.JUSCO  mountains  near  Mexico  (  'it  v.  ac- 
cording to  aih  ices  received  by  an  agent 
,,i  i  q<  iv\  olutionista  m  Washington. 

April  27.  General  Pancho  Villa,  the  M<\- 
ioan  bandit,  is  moving  to  join  the 
Sonora  rebels,  according  to  advices 
reei  n  ed  b3  t  be  representative  of  the 
rebels  in  Washington. 

Mexico  cit\  newspapers,  Bays  a  report 
from  Washington,  reporl  the  massing 
of  Federal  troop-  at  Casas  Grandes  in 
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Pajamas  &  Night  Shirts 

"The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation1." 


£  floHNruD&Canwtn 
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Genuine  Toyo 

PANAMA 

Write  quick  for 

this  amazing 

bargain 

Only 

limited 

lot  at 

this 

profit- 

«  m  aeh 

Idb   low 

rric e— $_ 

value  for  only 

(3.29  on  arrival. 


Shipped 
Free 


(Of  this 
•  rsitSS  Villi* 


iast  mail  postcard  or  letter  for  this  handsome  0W  Toyo 
'anama  Hat.  Beautif  ul  drop  crown  style;  flexible  brim,  un- 
breakable. Made  of  super-grade,  fine,  tough,  fibre  tightly 
woven.  Heavy,  black  grograin  siU  ribbon  band.  Non- 
roilable  sweat  band.  Don  t  Bead  •  penny.  Fay  only  $3.29  on  ar- 
rival.    We  pay  transportation. 

IMP  ftllADAIlTFF  to  refund  yoor  money  if  yoo  can  match  »t  less 
SHE  UUHUHIIIla  than  $5.  Save  money  by  writins  today,  befur* 
tbia  astounding  offer  is  withdrawn.  Juetyour  name,  addresr  and  sirs. 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 
Oept.  H-S6    900  W.  Van  Buren  Street         Chicago,  •  IL> 


Did  the  Tanks  Win  the  War? 

Do  you  know  what  the  tan!^  did  in  the  war?   Read  of 
their  daring  exploits  in  "no  man's  land";  how  they 
smashed  the  Hindcnburg  Line;  how  the  nun  "inside 
thought  and  felt;  how  "Jerry"  liked  them:-and  scores 
ol  thrilling  adventures  forcefully  and  effectively  told  in 

"TANK    TALES" 

By  "TANK  MAJOR"  and  ERIC  WOOD 
An  intimate  picture  of  life  in  the  British  Tank  I 
disclosing  important  facts  in  the  development  ol 
new  weapon  in  modern  warfare,  and  describing  very 
humanly  the  life  and  activities  among  the  men  in  this 
branch  of  service.   A  delightful  book  ford  rear. \  ni 
and  one  you  will  enjoy  dipping  into  acain  and  again. 

l2mo,  cloth.  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.37 
FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


JUST    OUT 

A  Short  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

by  the  Hon.    Ralph  Shirley 

Here  is  a  book  which  Is  peculiarly  timely  at  the  pi** 
cm  moment  In  view  of  the  many  compansoni  recently 
drawn  between   the  problems  faced  by  I  Incoln  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  and  tho  e  confronting  the 
men  >>f  today  En  tlu-ir  settlement  with  the  Central 

I  nil  compact  and  informinc  volume  rim—  theei 
details  ol  l  incoln's  early  struggles  and  lab 

the  master  part  he  played  as  Pn   idenl  in  pre  enr- 
LTnlon.     to  the  general  reader  it  is  of  Intel 

m  English  writer  ol  a  critii  al  period  in 
our  national  life,  and  to  schools  and  collegi     it  i 
i.l.  i. ill.    value  on  .mount  of  its  conciseness  and  aim- 
plicitj  ol  treatment. 

limo.  Cloth.  tntt  ten  full-page  illustrations. 
fl.SS  net;  fry  mail,  ti.37 

Funk  &  YYsgnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


How  to  Eat  for  Health 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country  are 

bringing  all  sorts  of  distressing  ailments  upon  them- 

-  eating  and  by  la<  k  of  a  little 

common  sense  in  the  practise  of  personal  hygiene. 

Read 

"The  Itinerary  of  a  Breakfast" 

by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D. 

in  which  this  famous  health  expert,  the  Medical 
I  the  Battle  Cnck  Sanitarium,  throws! 
upon  the  subject    of   the  disposal 
,,t  bodil]  -  teaches  you  in  half  an  hour's 

rig  how  to  -  .  ■  "  yourself  many  hours  of  head- 
di  pression,  nervous  exhaustion,  bilioust 
heart,  kidney,  and  liver  troubles,  and   other  ills 
brousht  on  by  improper  feeding.     You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  them  all! 

j?mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1-75:  by  mail,  $1.87 
Funk  4  WsgnslU  Company,  354-360  Foorth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ec&uS^rprr. 


Master 
Fabricators 
of  Sheet 
Metal 


Rotary 

Bail-Bearing 

Ventilators 

Standardized 
Ship  Cowls 

Core  Ovens 
Shelf  and 
Truck  Types 

and  Gas-Oil 

Burners 

Lindividual 

Motor 

Bodies 


OUR  office  and  public  buildings, 
our  great  industrial  structures 
where  thousands  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  our  theatres  and  audito- 
riums where  hundreds  gather  daily, 
our  schools  where  the  youth  of 
the  nation  develop  their  brains  and 
bodies,  and  also  our  ships  which 
must  carry  the  tools  of  reconstruc- 
tion to  the  world  all  these  demand 
assured  ventilation. 

For  structures  on  land  we  build 
the  "Swartwout  Rotary  Bali-Bear- 
ing Ventilator."  For  ships,  the 
"Swartwout  Standardized  Ship 
Cowl."    Both  are  illustrated  above. 

Booklet  Sent  on   Reque 


Modernized 
Power  Plant 
Equipment 


Cast  Iron 

Exhaust 

Heads 

Steam  &  Oil 
Separators 

Hydromatic 
Steam  Traps 

Feed   Water 
Heaters 

Also  Water- 
level  Control 
Valves,  Air  and 
Gasoline  Appli- 
ances,  and 
Sugar  Entrap- 
ment Catchalls 


THE  OHIO  BODY  AND  BLOWER  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Experienced  and  qualifu  d  MWI  agencies  and  hranch  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 
In  larger  cities  icfer  to  your  telephone  directs 

Swartwoul" 
•  industrial  Special  ties  I. 
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Pre- Determined 

Mileage 


Ol'  can  get  out  of  a  tire  exactly 


-no  more 


V( 

X     what  is  put  into  it~ 

Expert  workmen  build  Star  Tires, 
slowly  -by  hand-  <>t  the  finest  obtainable 
materials.  There  is  no!  an  ounce  of  substi- 
tute or  reclaimed  rubber  in  any  Star 'lire. 
Excess  mileage  is  thus  an  accurately  deter 
mined  factor  of  the  Star  Tire  before  it 
leaves  the   factory. 

In  man}  cities  the  telephone  book  lists  a 
Star  Dealer.      Where  there  is  no  exclusive 
Star  Agency,  ask  any  tire  dealer  or  write 
us    tor  information.      Ag-eney    details    fur 
nished  reputable  dealers  upon  request. 

THE   STAR   RUBBER  GO. 

Factories   and  General  Offices 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  at  NEW  YORK,  ATLANTA, 
DALLAS,    CHICAGO,    KANSAS  CITY 


EXPORT  DEPARTMENT 

44  Whitehall  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Made  By  Akron's  Master  Tire  Builders 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Chihuahua,    preparatory    to   attacking 
Agua  Pri<!ta. 

Reports  from  Mexico  of  the  success  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  again  i 
the,  Carran/.a  Government  arc  "great I 
exaggerated,"  according  to  testimoi 
given  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
by  John  Lind,  former  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  who  went  to  Mexico  in 
1913  as  President  Wilson's  personal 
representative. 

OTHER  FOREIGN   NEWS 

<\}>ril  22. — A  heavy  attack  by  the  liol- 
sheviki  on  the  Polish  front,  says  a 
dispatch  frond  Warsaw,  was  beaten 
off  by  hard  righting. 

Joseph  Caillaux,  former  Premier  of 
France  and  twice  Minister  of  Finance, 
is  convicted  of  "commerce  and  cor- 
respondence witli  the  enemy,"  carrying 
a  penalty  of  from  one  to  five  yeara 
imprisonment,  reports  Paris. 

\pril  23. — Negotiations  have  been  com- 
pleted with  an  American  packing  linn, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Berlin,  for  a 
supply  of  bacon,  meat,  lard,  milk,  and 
other  fats  on  a  credit  basis  to  a  total 
of  $45,000,000. 

Joseph  Caillaux  Is  sentenced  to  three 
years'  imprisonment,  five  years'  forced 
residence  to  be  selected  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  ten  years  loss  of 
political  rights,  the  latter  clause  carry- 
ing with  it  the  inability  to  vole  or  to 
hold  office. 

J/./.et  Pasha,  former  Turkish  Grand 
Vizier,  Gen.  Alariza  Pasha,  and  several 
other  prominent  Turks,  have  been 
arrested  by  Entente  authorities,  Bays  a 
dispatch  from   Constantinople. 

\pril  25. — Five  hundred  French  troops 
are  reported  to  have  been  wiped  out  in 
the  evacuation  of  Urfa,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Mesopotamia,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Constantinople. 

Large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
are  discovered  by  French  cavalry  en- 
tering I  latum,  east  of  Frankfort,  reports 
the  Paris  Temps. 

Russia's  stock  of  grain  amounts  to  500,- 
000,000  bushels,  Mr.  Crassin,  chairman 
of  the  Russian  Trade  Commission  now 
in  Copenhagen,  is  said  to  have  told  the 
correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Freiheit. 

April  26.— Supporters  of  Essad  Pasha, 
former  provisional  President  of  Albania, 
have  occupied  Tirana,  Albania,  and 
overthrown  the  [Albanian  Government, 
according  to  a  message  from  Fiorina, 
transmitted  to  Athens. 

Fighting  is  reported  between  Arabs  and 
British  troops  in  Palestine,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Cairo. 

The  French  Government  plans  immediate 
mobilization  of  railroad  troops  to  break 

the  threatened  general  railroad  strike, 
and  even  more  vigorous  action  in  com- 
bating the  general  May-da}  strike  in 
all  industries,   reports  Paris. 

April  27.— A  Bolshevik  revolution  has 
broken  out  in  Jugo-Klavia.  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Rome.  Machine  guns  have 
been  brought  into  action  in  Belgrade, 
where  hundreds  have  been  slam,  it  is 
said,  while  fatal  riots  have  occurred  at 
Laibaoh  and  Agram. 

The  Poles,  advancing  in  Podolia,  hav< 
captured  Zmerynka,  an  important  rail- 
road point,  and  YYinnica.  capital  ol 
Podolia.  say  dispatches  from  Warsaw. 
The  Bolsheviki  are  said  to  be  retreating 
in  confusion  across  the  Bug   River, 
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New  demande   bj    tin    Japanea    on   the 
provisional     Russian    Government  (in- 
clude   the    stipulation     that     Rt 
armed    forces,    of    whatevei     political 
part;. .    must    evacuab    a   30-kiloi 
/.one     wherever    Japanew     troop-    are 

:  I'M,,  d     in     Siliej  patch 

from  Vladi  vo  'ol 
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iii  i   I.!..    I  < ;.  orge,  of  Great  Britain. 
port     Tin    I  [agu<     ha  -  plaot  <\  '  hi 
-onsibilit;     for    the    Ka 
quarelj     and    exclusively"    on     the 
ii  i  Land  .  in  a  note  publish  d  in  the 
Dutch  l  'rangi   Book. 

DOMESTIC 

April  21.     Fourteen   men.   believed   to  be 

Industrial   Worker-  of  the  World 

pic  and    one    policeman    an     in 

ho  pital    suffering  from  gunshot  wounds, 
i  dispatch  from  Butte,  Montana, 
as   the   result    of   itriki    difficulties   in 
Anaconda  Road. 

April  22.  President  Wilson,  in  a  letter 
read   to  t In    l  i\ ic  Mate  convi  n- 

tion  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  declares  t he- 
issue  to  be  put  forward  must  be  the 
duty  of  America  to  follow  up  victory 
by  establishing  a   League  of  Nation-. 

Troop-  have  been  culled  out  in  Butte, 
Bays  a  dispatch  from  that  city,  follow- 
ing tin.  clash  between  -Inker-  and 
police. 

April  23.  Railroad  managers  reject  the 
appeal  of  the  insurgenl  railway  strikers 
that  they  be  permitted  to  return  to 
work  without  loss  of  seniority  rights. 

April  24.  The  New  York  state  legisla- 
ture passes  a  bill  permitting  '_'.7.">  per 
cent,  beer  to  be  sold  in  hotels  in  first- 
an<l  second-class  cities,  a  measure 
advocated   by  the  busk  Committee  to 

outlaw  the  Socialist  party  andourb  the 
activities  of  the  radical-  is  also  passed. 

April  25.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  expels  nine  locals  in  New 
Jersey,  comprising  about  2. (KM)  men, 
for  joining  the  outlaw  rail   strike. 

April' 26.    -Attorney-General     Palmer,     at 

the  direction  of  President  Wiboii. 
begins  an  inquiry  into  the  railroad 
strike  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  with  a  view    to  ''protecting  the 

rights   of   the    public." 

With  the  approval  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, reports  Washington,  Canada  has 
made  definite  overtures  for  the  <  stablish- 

ment      of     direct      diplomatic     relations 

between  thisoountrj  and  the  Dominion. 

.•nls     of     the     Department     of     JuSl 
arrest     three    men    in    New     x  ork    City 

oharged  with  profiteering  in  sugar. 

April  -'7.  The  organization  of  a  country- 
wide German-American  political  as- 
sociation,  -aid  to  control  2,000.000 
votes,  is  announced  in  V  ■    ,*  ork  city. 

An  effort  to  revive  the  V.  rsaillec 

aried  bv  Republican  mild  reserva- 
tion Senators,  reports  Washington, 
following  the  election  of  Senator  Under- 
wood as  leader  of  the  minoritv    fi 
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tions of  Montreal,  Quaint  old  Quebec,  with  its 
fa/nous  miracla-working  Shrine  of  Ste.  Anne 
cie  Beaupre  and  the  renowned  Saguenay 
River,  with  its  stupendous  Capes,  "Trinity" 
and  "Eu-ri,ity,"  higher  than  Gibraltar 
June  is  a  glorious  month  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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kADIATOR  walls 
are  made  thin  as 
paper  and  not  over 
l/16lh  of  an  inch 
apart.  There  are  24,000 
joints  that  may  leak. 
"X"  Liquid  makes  a 
permanent  repair 
everywhere.  Quicker, 
safer  and  more  eco- 
nomical than  solder- 
ing. 


H3P 


St  NEG- 
LECTED water 
cooling  system  is 
being  eaten  away 
by  Rust.  Thick  layers 
of  Scale  bottle  up  engine 
heat.causing  steaming.overheating, 
scored  cylinders,  pitted  valves  and 
hundreds  of  dollars  of  expense.      "X" 
eliminates  and  prevents  Rust  and  Scale. 


Give  the  Cooling  System 

a  thorough  cleaning  this  Spring 

Use  "X"  Liquid  to  repair  all  leaks  and  prevent 
new  ones;  to  clean  out  all  Rust  and  Scale 
and  keep  them  out.     "X"  cuts   upkeep  costs. 


MOST  car  owners  give  the 
engine  a  complete  over- 
hauling regularly — and  unwise- 
ly neglect  the  cooling  system. 

Yet  the  water  circulating 
system  directly  concerns  en- 
gine efficiency.  It  is  the  breed- 
ing spot  of  most  engine 
trouble. 

Along  about  midsummer, 
Leaks — Rusts — and  Scale  may 
cause  your  motor  to  work  at 
about  50%  of  its  efficiency! 

Do   This   Today 

Flush]  the  cooling  system  thorough- 
ly to  get  out  the  loose  Rust  and 
Sediment.  Then  pour  a  can  of  "  X  " 
Liquid  into  the  radiator.  Leave  it 
there  a  few  days.  This  will  clean 
the  cooling  system  walls  from  Rust 
and  Scale  now  present.  Drain  the 
radiator.  Save  the  "  X  "  Liquid  by 
straining  through  cheese-cloth.  Pour 
back  the  "  X  "  and  no  new  Rust  or 
Scale  will  form  while  the  "  X  "  is 
in  the  water. 


Repairs  leaks  and  prevents  them 

The  same  "  X  "  that  eliminates 
Rust  and  Scale  also  repairs  all 
breaks  in  any  part  of  the  cooling 
system — radiators,  pump,  around 
gaskets,  even  cracks  in  the  water- 
jackets.  Makes  a  permanent  repair 
that  stands  2000  pounds  pressure. 
"X  "  does  more  than  soldering  at 
far  less  cost. 

Not  a  radiator  cement! 

"  X  ':  Liquid  is  a  scientific 
chemical  process  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  radiator  cements, 
flaxseed  meals,  or  "  dopes  "  in 
powder  or  semi-liquid  form. 

These  may  harm  the  system. 
"  X  "  positively  improves  it!  Get 
the  genuine  "  X  "  Liquid  from  your 
dealer.  Guaranteed  to  work — or 
money  back. 


Large  Size 
$1.50 

will  do  a  $25 
repair  job  ! 

Ford  Size 
75c 


"X"  LABORATORIES,  25  West  45th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Pacific  Coast  Branch  :     450  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

makes  all  water  cooling  systems 

LEAKPROOF  •  RUSTPROOF  ♦  SCALEPROOF 


YRADS 


.MARK 


Liquid 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Another  Illusion  Threatened. — Edith — 
Miss  Bute  thinks  you  are  a  clever  fellow." 
Febdii  '  Does  she?  I  guess  I'll  call." 
Edith—  'No;  you'd  better  stay  away." 
Boston  Transcript. 


The  One  Exception. — "  Say,  Pop,  what 
i-  gra\  ity? 

"Gravity,    my   boy,   is   a   force   which 
brings   down    everything   in   this   world 
epl  prices."      Vew  York  Evening  Post. 


Chic  ! — Sub-Editor — "  A  correspond)  ul 
wishes  to  know  why  they  whitewash  the 
inside  of  a  hen-house." 

Editor — "  Tell  him  it's  to  keep  the  hens 
from  picking  the  grain  out  of  the  wood." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Raisins 

You've  heard  about  the  rai-in 
With  the  kick  of  10  per  cent.. 
But  the  raisin  with  the  wallop 
Is  the  raisin'  of  the  rent. 

— Col mnh us  Dispatch. 


Friendly  Hint.— "  John,  I  wish  Ethel 
would  give  that  young  man  some  encour- 
agement.    He'd  make  a  splendid  husband." 

"  Have    you    tried    telling    her    he's 
worthless  vagabond   and   that   she's   never 
to  speak  to  him  again?  " — London  Passing 
Show. 


The  Corso  in  International  Politic  >. 
Saw  Remo,  April  19. — The  City  Council 
"I  San  Remo  lias  changed  the  name  of  the 
beautiful  drive  along  the  sea  from  Corso 
Wilson  to  Corso  Fiume.  Before  the  war 
the  drive  was  named  Corso  William  11. 
A'<  to  York  Sun. 


A  Faint  Hope.—  "  Clothes  do  qoI   make 

the     man,"'     remarked     the     ready-made 
philosopher. 

'  Lei  us  hope  for  the  best,"  rejoined 
Aliss  Cayenne.  "Perhaps  some  of  the 
society  lads  who  are  putting  on  overalls 
will  be  psychologically  influenced  to  at- 
templ    a   regular  day's  work."' — Wash 

ton  Slur. 


Where  Is  She?  A  man  was  arrested  for 
speeding  his  motor  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

He  admitted  speeding  and  said  it  «as  be- 
cause he  had  ju-i  heard  of  b  house  for  rent 
and   he   wauled   to  gel    there  lir^t. 

Acquit  ted. 

»,)i  i  \:\  How  fast  would  a  fellow  be  al- 
lowed    to    drive    if    he    was    on    his    way    to 

interview   a  g I  servant-girl  who  wanted 

a  job?      Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Suspicious  Si^n.     Mr.  Roberts,  a  banker 

in  a  \Yestern  town,  was  very  bald  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  his  ha1  in  the  hank 
during  business  hours.  Ever3  week  a 
negro  employee  of  the  bank  presented  a 
check  and  drew   his  wages.     One  day,  as 

he  was  putting  the  money  in  a  worn  and 
greasy  wallet,  the  hanker  chanced  to  pass 
by,  and  asked,  'book  here.  John,  why 
don't  you  let  some  of  that  money  stay  in 
the  bank  and  keep  an  account  with  us?  ' 
'Well,  sah."  replied  the  negro,  leaning 
toward  the  hanker  and  gazing  curiously  at 
the    Panama    hal    he    wore,    "  f'se    always 

afeared.     You  see,  sah,  you  look  like  you 
was  always  ready  to  start  somewheres." 
Saturda  y  /■.'■•  ning 
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15  gears 

and  12  bearings 

racked  by  shocks 

W/ry  metal  universal  joints  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble 


SEVEN  gears  and  6  bearings  in  the  trans- 
mission, 8  gears  and  6  bearings  on  the 
rear  axle  —  in  the  average  car  every  one 
is  subject  to  the  constant  damaging  shocks  caused 
by  metal  universal  joints. 

Metal  joints  fail  to  cushion  the  shocks  of  start- 
ing, suddenly  shifting  gears,  or  driving  over  rough 
roads.  They  transmit  every  blow  and  jar. 
Every  differential  gear,  every  transmission  gear — 
every  rear  axle  bearing  feels  the  racking  effect  of 
these  sudden  blows. 

At  least  1 5  gears  and  1 2  bearings  in  the  average 
car — more  in  many  cars — are  subject  to  the 
severe  wear  and  tear  caused  by  metal  universals. 
As  metal  joints  wear  loose  the  strain  is  intensi- 
fied, hastening  depreciation  of  the  entire  car. 

Cushioning  the  racking  shocks 

The  effective  way  of  protecting  the  gears  and 
bearings  from  this  severe  strain  is  by  the  new 
flexible  fabric  universal  joint.  The  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Universal  Joint  is  constructed  of  flexible 
fabric  discs  which  act  as  cushions  in  the  drive 
shaft.  The  Thermoid -Hardy  Joint  transmits  a 
smooth,  even  flow  of  power  to  the  rear  axle. 

Having  no  metal -to-metal  wearing  surfaces, 
the  Thermoid -Hardy  Joint  cannot  wear  loose. 
It  requires  no  lubrication — no  constant  attention. 

Fanwise  construction  for  strength 

The  patented  fanwise  construction  of  the  flex- 
ible fabric  discs  gives  the  Ther- 
moid-Hardy  Universal  Joint  its 
extraordinary 
strength.    By  this 
unique     construc- 
tion, illustrated 
at  the  right,  uniform    strength 
and  elasticity  can  be  obtained. 


.Adopted  by   leading  manufacturers 

On  more  than  fifty  cars,  trucks  and  tractors — 
the  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint  is  being 
installed  as  standard  equipment.  It  has  stood 
severe  tests  for  endurance — in  many  cars  running 
60,000  miles  without  replacement  or  adjustment 
of  any  kind. 

When  you  ride  in  a  car  equipped  with 
Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints — notice  the 
absence  of  backlash,  jerks  and  rattles  that  are 
so  common  with  worn-out  metal  joints.  Observe 
how  smoothly  the  car  starts — how  much  more 
quietly  it  runs,  even  over  rough  roads. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "  Universal  Joints — 
Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It  will  give  you  in 
detail  the  construction  of  the  Thermoid-Hardy 
Joint,  records  of  performance,  opinions  of  leading 
engineers  and  manufacturers  who  have  adopted  it. 


Thermoid  Rubber  Compaq!] 

Sole  American   Manufacturers 
Factory  and  Office*:  Trenton.  N.  J. 

New  York        Chicago        San  Francisco        Detroit 

Cleveland  Atlanta  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Boston         London        Paris        Turin 
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*/"rChe  South's  Most  yamous  CoidfectiorC  v 


ORIGINAL 


CREOLE  PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD) 


If  you  have  ever  visited  New 
Orleans  then,  of  course,  you  have 
tasted  this  famous  candy  which 
the  Hotel  Grunewald  Caterers 
have   made  and   sold   for  years. 

The  demand  has  become  so  great  that 
we  are  now  supplying  Original  Creole 
Pralines  (Grunewald (direct  by  mail, par- 
cel post  insured,  in  specially  constructed 
mailing  cartons,  carefully  packed. 


Absolutely  pure,  made  only  of  pure 
Louisiana  Cane  Sugar  and  Louisiana 
(whole-half)  pecan  meats. 

Scrupulous  care  is  maintained  through- 
out in  producing  this  famous  candy. 
Cleanliness  and  purity  are  Grunewald 
watchwords.  That's  why  Original  Creole 
Pralines(Grunewald)are  regarded  every- 
where as  the  highest  quality  Creole 
Pralines  made.     Do  not  a<ctpt  substitutes'. 

A  delightful  confection,  dessert,  or 
after-dinner  dainty. 


Mail  orders  filled  anywhere.    P.O.,  or  Express 
money  orders,  or  personal  checks  received. 

BOX  OF  7  (Samplei  ....  S1.00 
BOX  OF   J  2  .  $1.50  BOX  OF  24  ...  .  S3. 00 


THE  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

DEPARTMENT  Ll 

NEW  ORLEANS       ^^  LOUISIANA 
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Utiles  ofwhitc  beaches 


— and  cool  summer  days  and  nights  build 
strong  bodies  and  lifetime  health  for 
thousands  of  happy  youngsters  at  San 
Diego,  California. 

For  grown  folks,  it's  the  same. 

Eighty-five  thousand  residents  enjoy,  all 
summer  long,  invigorating  breezes  from 

the    blue    Pacific,    towering  mountains  and  all  the 

advantages   and  recreations  of  a  fast  growing  city  at 


rhrongfa    Pullman    <\ir-   (  hicago  to  San 

Di< *•!   mi  v%   San  Diego  ana    Iriaona 

Railway;  Rock Ielandand South)  m  Pa<  i6i 
"Golden    Stat)     Limited.*1    rhrougfa   Im« 

rri.il  \,ill«-\.  Mexico  and  '   ( 


Lcvlirornicv 


^-»n  Diego  •California  Club, 

]  10  Spreckels  Buildin 

San  Diogo,  California. 

Gentlemen  i  1  should  like  t-»  knov,  more  iboui  San  Diego,  California.     Please  mail  me  vour 
Dree  booklet . 


Name 
Cto, 


Sir.  el 
Slnle 


Send  tin-  nonpon 

for      ii  I  t  r  .1  i  li  %  »• 

book!  el 


Taming  Them  Down. — A  great  many 
interesting  and  quarrelsome  men  are  made 
dull  and  placid  by  a  happy  marriage. — Life. 

Just  So.—"  Wliat  is  this  spiritualism  all 
about?  " 

Remains     to     be    seen." — The     Yale 


Medal  Coming.— The  United  States 
may  yet  have  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  Longest  in  the  war. — London 
o  pin  ion. 


A  Good  Start. — Those  Irish  revolution- 
ists have  the  ritcht  idea.  They  burned  the 
income-tax  records  iii  Dublin.-  Tht  Start 
and  Stripes. 


As  Usual. — Passenger — "  Is  it  raining, 
porter?  " 

Porteb  (with  a  grouch) — "No;  it's 
rainin'  water." — Tin   Taller    London). 


Obituary  for  a  Herring.—  Fi>n  ( !osi  i.u — 
"  Fresh!  W'y.  mum,  it  breathed  it-  last 
when  it  saw  yer  coming." 

Ct -K.Mi.it  isnifting)  -  "And  wot  a 
breath  it  had  !  " — London  Blighty. 


As  the  Symptoms  Indicated.- --"  1  can't 
imagine  why  Bertie  is  so  brainless;  can 
you?  " 

"  Why,  of  course.  There's  a  theory  that 
he  was  broughl  up  on  a  vacuum-bottle." 
— Boston   Trun  script. 


And  This  from  Maine  ! — 

WANTED  —  TWO   GOOD    BARBERS 
thai    can   keep  sober   where    whisky    is 
plenty.     Wages   thirty  dollars  per  w< 
II.   A.   I...   Fort    Fairfield,  Me.— Bangor 
News. 


What  He  Judged  By.—"  1  fear  that 
young  man  to  whom  I  gave  a  job  in  the 
shop  last  week  is  dishonest." 

•  You  should  not  judge  bj  appearam 
I'm  judging  by  disappearances  in  'his 
Dubugtu  Catholic  TrUn 


Literary.  Hut  Not  Dry.  '  What  did  you 
discuss  at  the  Literars  Club  lasl  night?" 
asked  Smith. 

"Oli.  we  discusl  Shakespeare  and  Pro- 
hibition, Browning  and  Prohibition,  and 
Emerson  and  Prohibition,"  replied  Jones. — 
Tin   <  'incinnati  Enquin  r. 


\  Too-Dark  Horse.  "  Don'1  you  think 
our  friend  Crossum  might  loom  up  as  a 
dark  horse? 

\o."  declared  Senator  Sorghum,  "  i 
ord's  too  shady.     It  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  whitewashing  to  qualify  him  as  a 
dark  horse  "     Tht   Washington  Star. 


Rough  on  Pa'.—"  Papa,  Mr.  Flubdub 
will  probably  <-all  on  you  to-night." 

•'  Well?  " 

"  Tell  him  gently  bul  firmly  that  I  can 
nr\  if  iir  his." 

"See  here,  girl,  don'1  you  send  thai 
young  man  to  me.  I  owe  him  ten  dollars." 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 


"Tis  the  Truth  That  Hurts. — Irati  St  b- 
scribeb  "Confound  you  stupid  editor-' 
Here  at  the  wedding  yesterday,  instead  of 
making  me  say  I  felt  sure  the  bridegroom 
had  '  many  years  of  uninterrupted  bliss 
before  him,  you  report  it  '  many  years  of 
uninterrupted  hill*''" —  Passing  Show 
(London). 
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CHANDLER  SIX 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


See  How  Chandler  Checks  With 

High-Priced  Cars 

THE  Chandler  Six  throughout  its  seven  years  of  production  has  been  distin- 
guished for  its  many  distinctively  superior  features  of  design  andequipmenf  \\  hich 
are  used  also  on  the  highest  priced  American  cars,  and  not  used  in  any  considerable 
degree  by  cars  now  priced  hundreds  of  dollars  higher  than  the  ( "handler.  See,  then, 
how  the  Chandler  checks  with  ten  of  the  best-known  high-priced  cars  in  thes 
tures  selected  as  being  characteristic  of  high-grade  design  and  most  efficient  servi 


Superior  Chandler  Features  and 
the  HigH-Priced  Cars  that  Use  Them 


(HANDLER  i 

Feature  No.  -*• 


(HANDLER  ? 

Feature  No.  " 

(HANDLER  ? 

Feature  No.  *^ 


One  Piece  Aluminum  Motor  Base, 
which  tics  tlic  frame  together  at  four 
points,  thus  providing  a  stiffer  Frame  as 
well  as  a  more  rigid  motor  mounting. 
Also    used    l>y    Packard,    Locomobile 

(Bronze),  Mercer,  Winton,  Brewster, 
Fiat,  StutZ,    Pierce- Arrow. 

Silent  Chain  Drive  for  Motor  Shafts. 
Also  used  by  Winton,  Packard,  Cadil- 
lac, Brewster,  Mercer,  Fiat. 

Torque  Ann  or  Tube. 
Also  u>cd  by   Pierce-Arrow,   Locomo- 
bile, Winton,  <  adilla*  ,  Pa<  kard,  Brew- 
ster, Stut/. 


(HANDLER 


I  .  iture  No     ' 

(HANDLER  c 

i  ure  No.  *J 


Annular  Ball-bearing  Transmit 
Also  used   by   Winton,    1  rrow, 

Brewster,  Stut/,  Locomobile,  <  adillac, 

I  i.it ,  I'.ii  kard,  Marmon. 

Vnnular  Ball-bearin  i  ntiaL 

Also  used  by  Marmon,  Pierce-Arrow, 
Brewster,  Ii.it,  Pat  kard,  1  r>  aim 

CHANDLER/    \""uUr  "••"■'-r^  K-,,"'"-,7-, 

()    Also    used    by    Packard,    Locomol 
1  '    mre  x"  1  [at,  Marmon,  Stutz,  Met 

Arrow  . 

(HANDLER  7   ffighT^?°? X1  "'i, 

Also    used    bj     I  r>  omol   ■■       Men  it, 
Blew ster,  Winton,  1  iat. 


Hire  No.  ' 


Then,  see    how   these   cars   below — Sixes   which    may   be   considered 
competitive   to  the   Chandler— do   NOT   check 

One  car,  listing  at  $2975,  checks  in  only  one  feature  One  cir,  listing        -  checks  in  only  two  feati 

One  car,  listing  at  $2685,  checks  in  only  three featut  One  cir,  listing  .it  (2045,  checks  in  only  two 

One  car,  listing  at  $2-100,  checks  in  only  one  feature  One  cir,  listing  at  SI  945,  checks  in  only  one  feature 

( >ne  c.u,  li^t  ing  u  $2250,  doc-  nol  i  heck  in  any  te.it  ure 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  seven  makes  of  medium  pri«  ed  Sixes  referred  *o  offers  you  1  ligh  Tensi 
Magneto  Ignition.     The  Chandler  offers  you  Bosch,  re<  ognized  t  he  world  over  as  t  he  best  i^ni 
tion  system.     Only  one  of  them  o  in  drive,  although  .mother 

them  in  its  higher-priced  model  ($3450),  incorporates  this  feati 

These  Statements  are   Facts  and    they  Give  You 
a  Few  of  the   Reasons   for  Chandler   Leadership 

The  specification  data  q  tantiated,  In 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYP1  S 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  (  •  • 

l'our-i 
Seven-Passenger  Sedan,  ■ 

.  o.  b.  Cir- 
There  arc  Chandlei 

CHANDLER   MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Export  Department:  5  Columbus  Cir  York  HANM 
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Dealers  Everywhere 
sell  them 


WrHEREVER  you 
find  good  station- 
ery, there  you  will  find 
Spencerian  Steel  Pens. 
In  the  Spencerian  Dis- 
play Case  you  are  sure 
to  find  just  the  style 
and  point  to  meet  your 
personal  requirements 
— your  style  of  writing. 

SPENCERIAN 

PERSONAL 

Steel  Pens 

are  made  of  the  finest 
pen  steel,  painstakingly 
fashioned  and  finished. 
The  result  is  the 
smoothest  writing — the 
longest  wearing — the 
best  pens  made. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway     New  York  City 

St  nd  10c  for  ten  sample  pi  ns 
and  nve  <vuill  send  you  i> 
that  fascinating  book ,''II  'hat 
your  hand-writing  reveals.  " 

Fine.Medium. 

Stut  and 
Ball  pointed  ^ 


THE  ♦  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  ♦  EASY  ♦  CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"D.  s  ,"  Peabody,  Kan  "What  is  the  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  bravt   and  courageous?" 

i  mrage  is  a  natural  readiness  to  face  danger; 
bravery  Is  acquired  courage.  Dr.  Fernald  says: 
"Courageous  is  more  than  brave,  adding  a  moral 
element  the  courageous  man  steadilj  encounters 
perils,  to  Which  lie  may  he  keenlj  sensitive,  at  the 
call  of  duty:  the  gallant  are  inare  in  a  dashing, 
showy,  and  splendid  way;  the  valiant  not  only 
dare  great  dangers,  hut  achieve  greal  results:  the 
aie  nobly  'taring  and  dauntless,  trulj  chival- 
rous, sublimi  l.\  courageous." — Fernald's Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions. 

i     '■       Plattsburg,  Mo. — "Concerning  the 

expression,  'On  the  seven  seas.'  kindly  advise 
v. hen  and  bj  u hom  this  was  introduced;  give  the 
name  of  the  book  and  the  Bentence.  in  which  the 
words  occur,  and  say  to  what  bodies  of  water 
the  allusion   is  mai 

The  phrase,  "the  Seven  seas."  was  used  by 
Kitz-Oerald  in    1S7_>.      See  Omar  Khay  yam,  xlvii — 

Which  Of  OUT  coming  and  departure  heeds 
\s  the  Sev'l)  Seas  should  heed  a  pebble  east . 

Kipling  used  ii  as  a  title  in  1896.     The  seven  seas 

are — the  North  Atlantic,  the  South  Atlantic,  the 
North  Pacific,  the  South  Pacific,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

II  A  G,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "Is  the  word 
acoustics  singular  or  plural,  and  how  should  it 
be  pronounced?" 

The  word  acoustics  is  plural  in  form  but  singular 
in  construction.  "Acoustics  is"  is  correct.  The 
word  is  pronounced  a-kus'tiks — a  as  in  final,  u  as 
in  rule,  i  as  in  habit;  or  a-kaus'tiks — a  as  in  final, 
an  as  0U  in  out,  i  as  in  habit. 

"E.  W.  11,"  Portland,  Ore. — The  rule  is, 
"When  two  or  more  singular  nominatives  con- 
nected by  and  denote  the  same  person  or  thing, 
they  take  a  verb  in  the  singular;  as.  The  husband 
and  father  was  devoted  to  lus  family."  Say  "John 
Jones,  the  alderman,  and  John  Jones,  the  lawyer, 
is  the  same  person." 

"L.  A.  15."  Middleburg,  N.  Y—  "Kindly  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following; 
Conte,  Lenine,  Vizetelly,  and  Kolchaki" 

The  names  you  give  are  pronounced  as  follows: 
Conte,  kont—  ><  as  in  or,  n  with  a  nasal  sound: 
Lenine,  li-nin'-  first  i  as  in  habit,  second  i  as  in  po- 
lice; Vizetelly,  viz"e-tel'e — first  i  as  in  hit;  first  and 
third e's  as  lirsi  ,  in  renew;  second  e  as  in  get;  Kol- 
chak, kol'chak  —o  as  in  tjo,  ch  as  in  chin.'a  as  in  fat. 

"V  It."  Burnwell,  W.  Va. — "What  are  the 
largest    lakes  within  the  boundaries  of  New    York 

Slate:"' 

The  largest  lakes  in  New  York  Male  are  Lakes 
Seneca  and  Cayuga,  each  being  nearly  forty 
miles  long  and  from  two  to  three  miles  wide. 

"  C.      P.      Mel.l    .        \e\\       lla\  en.     (  'ollU  "  I'l 

tell  me  who  was  in  supreme  command  of  the 
\     E.   K.  in  France  during  the  war." 

General  Pershing  was  in  command  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  during 
the  war.-      Marshal  Koch  was  in  supreme  command 

of  the  Allied  armies 

"  II  I!.  IS."  Harrisons  ille.  Mo  "  (1)  (  '.in  you 
tell  me  in  what  dictionarj  I  can  find  the  word 
moron.'  (2)  Do  you  consider  preventative  an  ac- 
ceptable synonym  for  preventh 

i  The  term  moron  is  defined  as  "a  feeble- 
minded person  of  higher  intelligence  than  an  im- 
becile ."  >ee  \eu  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  L613, 
column  a  (1919  .  "  The  word  preventative 
spurious  variant  formed  i"  correspond  with  such 
words   .is   demonstrative,   but    resting   on   a    false 

anal" 

i     i        i  bicago,  ill. —  "Which  is  correct,  'on 
,,i    a  hotel        is  either   permissible  or  is 
one  preferred  ' 

"  \     botel"     is    correct.      Before    an     aspirated 

"h,"  as  in  hat.  the  article  "a     should  be  used, 

•  \  ■■  i-  used  when  the  in  \i  word  begins  with  a 
consonant    sound:     "an"    when    it    begins    with   a 

vowel  or  silent  "h."  \ltlu>  never  so  feeblj  aspi- 
rated, "h'  has  something  Of  a  consonant  sound, 
and  the  article  in  this  case  ought  to  conform  to 
the  general  principle,  as  in  "  o  historic  introduc- 
tion has  general!]  »  happy  effect  to  arouse  atten- 
tion Onemaj  sa>  correctly:  on  Island,  a  High- 
lander    an   oysterman,   a   hoistcr     »   hotel,   an 


onion:   a  herb,  an  heir;   a  hospital,  an  owl. 
.nelsons  ,|o  not    aspirate  the     h'  in  herb,  hosptti 
or  hotel;    when  i he  ■  ii '  is  not  aspirated,  tin 
takes  the  article  'an,'  not  'a.'" 

"R.  i;  i:  "  Wesi  point.  Va.— "Why  must  on 
saj   the  eldest  son.  brother,  etc.,  instead  of  o/- 

une  must  not.     Elder  and  eldest  are  correctl. 
applied  only  to  persons  ami  usually  only  to 
sons  in  the  same  family,  as  "  his  elder   brotl 

Older  and  oldest  are  used  of  pi  i sons  or  things 
nut  any  restriction;    "the  oldest  inhabitant  ";    "tli 
older  road  is  now   closed 

"J  C.  H..  Jr.,"  Birmingham,  Ma.     "Isth 
towards  permissible? 

The  forms  toward  and  towards  are  interchange 
able,  but  toward  is  preferred.  . 

"J.  P.,"  Lawrence  Mass—  ■•  The  name  Simamd, 
is  correctly  pronounced  sai'mandz—ai  as  in  aisle 
n  as  in  final. 

"C.  S  !,..  HiMiiarck.  N.  D. — "What  is  th< 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  route,  leiicog 
tjrapher,  and  advertisement?" 

The  words  are  pronounced:  route,  rut — u  as  ii 
ruli ;  or  rout,  au  as  ou  in  out;  lexicographer, 
i-kog'ra-far — e  as  in  get,  i  as  in  habit,  u  as  in  not 
a's  as  in  final;  advertisement,  ad-vur'tiz-meni — < 
as  in  fat,  u  as  in  burn,  i  as  in  habit,  »  as  in  get 
or  ad"rar-laiz'ment — first  a  as  in  fat,  second  a  as  ii 
final,  ai  as  in  aisle,  e  as  hi  get.  Vizetelly  s  "Desk 
Book  of  25,000  Words  Frequently  .Mispronounced' 
says:  "The  pronunciation  ad'.'var-taiz'ment,  althi 
advocated  by  Walker  in  1791,  made  little  head 
way  in  England,  and  is  now  recorded  merely  n: 
alternative  by  American  dictionaries.  It  was  in 
dicated  by  Sheridan  (1780).  but  was  preceded  b; 
that   now   in  use.  which  Perry  noted  in  1775." 

"P.  M.  E.."  Washington.  1).  C— "Kindlj   M 

me  the  meaning  of  'The  Zero  Hour.'" 

The  zero  hour  is  the  time  when  an  attack  is  t< 
be  delivered. 

"E.  E.  C,"  Downs\ille.  N.  Y. — "(1)  Certaii 
colonial  soldiers  of  Great  Britain  were  calls 
Anzacs,  1  understand  the  first  letter  is  for  \u- 
tralia  and  the  next  two  for  New  Zealand.  \\  I.  , 
do  the  other  letters  stand  for.'  (2)  Who 
'Go  forth,  m\  son.  and  see  with  how  lit  1 1  • 
dom  the  world  is  governed".'" 

(1)  The  term  Aii:m  is  a  telescopic  word  com 
posed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  following  words 
Australian  and  .Yew  Zealand  Army  Corp- 
The  Karl  of  ( 'hat ham.  writing  to  Ford  ShelbUBk 
in  177.").  refers  to  this  proverb  as  a  "saying  of  om 
of  the  Popes  Mexander  VI.,  Jules,  or  Leo 
Selden  credited  to  "a  wise  Pope":  "dm  poc< 
ccrvello  si  governa  il  mondo."  Oxenstierna  158* 
li..">  I),  a  Swedish  chancellor,  was  the  author  of  tlr 
quotation.  Behold,  my  son.  with  how  little  wil 
dom  (he  world  is  governed." 

-  a  ii .."  \  ictorville,  Cal  u  hat  is  tin 
proper  form  ot  address  to  use  to  a  tirm  compom 
of  men  and  women.' " 

Address  them  by  the  P.rrn  name.  Ignoring  th< 
sex  of  the  members, 

"B.  I>.  P.,"  Richmond,  Va       'Kindlj  explati 

the  use  of  the  pronoun  his  in  the  following  sen 
tence.  Mso,  is  anything  but  the  neuter  gende 
evei  used  in  speaking  of  heawnh  bodies?  Th 
equatorial  belt  of  calms  and  light  variable  airs 
accompanied  bj  heavj  rains,  thunderstorms,  am 
s.iu.ills  is  known  as  the  Doldrums  The  belt  fol 
lows  the  sun  in  his  movement   north  and  south." 

The  use  of  the  personal  pronoun,  inasculin 
gender  Pi  is  in  connection  with  a  hea\cnl\  bod; 
has  been  a  custom  in  English  for  centuries. 

In  conformit]  with  tin-  gender  of  old  Engllal 
sunm  .  the  feminine  pronoun  was  generally  uset 
until  the  sixteenth  century  in  referring  to  the  sun 
but   since  that   time  the  masculine  has  been  mos 

commonly  used  without  any  idea  of  suggestiai 
personification.     The  neuter  is  less  frequent. 

In  Langland'S  "Piers  Plowman."  I.'t77.  th 
feminine  is  used.  In  (overdale's  Bible,  L536,  w> 
find  the  masculine,  but  in  "  Religious  Antiquities,' 
dating  from  about    1  120,  there  occurs  the  follow 

tug  "  Wherefore  is  the  son  rede  at  even?  Fo 
he  'jot he  toward  hell."  In  the  "Comedy  o 
Errors."  act  Ii  scene  2,  line  30.  Shakespeare  use 
the  masculine,  Stillingfleet  used  the  same  gender 
so  did  the  poets  Thomson  and  Coleridge  bu 
Milton  used  the  feminine. 
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The  Duplex  Manifold 

— introduces  a  new  principle  of  double 
carburetion.  This  completely  vaporizes 
every  drop  of  gas — even  of  the  poorest 
grade — ending  a  chief  source  of  carbon. 
Maximum  power  naturally  results,  together 
with  unusual  economy,  as  seen  in  Saxon's 
20  to  25  miles  per  gallon. 


mwm 


Duplex 
engineering 

-applied  for  the 

first  time  to  building 

a  motor  car 

One  problem  more  than  any  other  has 

marred  motoring.  That,  of  course,  is 
carbon.  Carbon  robs  power.  It  crip- 
ples performance.  Every  motorist 
knows  this.  Over-lubrication  is  one  of 
its  chief  causes.  The  use  of  low-grade 
gasoline  is  another. 

Do  you  know  of  any  motor  designed 
in  the  past  which  copes  successfully 
with  these  evils?  Have  you  ever  found 
a  motor  that  did  not  carbonizi  ? 

See  Saxon,  the  Duplex  car.  In  Saxon 
the  application  of  Duplex  engineering 
solves  the  carbon  problem  by  remov- 
ing its  causes.  Duplex  engineering  is 
an  established  scientific  principle  which 
Saxon  engineers  have  adapted  for  the 
first  time  to  motor  car  construction. 

Note  the  result!  The  Duplex  mani- 
fold wrings  top  power  and  maximum 
mileage  from  the  lowest  grade  of  gas. 
The  Duplex  vacuum  system  of  oil 
control  eliminates  over  -  lubrication 
(and  carbon)  on  the  one  band,  and 
under -lubrication  (and  burned-out 
bearings)  on  the  other. 

Saxon  Duplex  engineering  brings  im- 
provements deemed  hitherto  im] 
sible.  Saxon's  tw  ofold  pow  er,  comfort 
and  beauty  set  a  totally  new  standard 
of  car  buying.  To  see  this  car  is  to 
conceive,  at  once,  a  new  motoring 
ideal.  To  drive  a  Saxon  is  to  find  that 
ideal  fulfilled. 

At  your  Sax9»  showro$m 
a»-  •  /   Dt 

ing  may  /  uil 

to  xour  the 

Duplex, 

SAXON    MOTOR    CAR    CORPORATION 
DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


axon 
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GRAMM-BERNSTEXN  TRUCKS 


oRAMh 


Gramm  -  Bernstein  3}>-1on 
Dump  Truck  equipped  with 
B.  A.  Cramm's  patented  de- 
vice for  taking  power  from 
transmission  and  hydraulic 
hoist  operated  by  the  Steiner 
Coal  Company  of  Canton, Ohio 


Gramm -Bernstein  Trucks  have  an  enviable  name  for  economy. 

Their  cost  of  operation  is  exceptionally  low.  Their  cost  of  up- 
keep is  likewise  low.  Their  life  is  so  long  that  these  costs,  spread 
over  a  period  of  years,  are  reduced  still  further. 

This  economy  and  long  life  in  hard  work  are  directly  due,  of 
course,  to  only  one  thing. 

That  is  the  exceptionally  high  quality  of  the  truck. 

Not  merely  the  quality  of  the  materials  and  the  units  in  its 
make-up. 

But  what  is  still  more  important— the  soundness  of  the  en- 
gineering knowledge  and  experience  that  selects  them  and  brings 
them  together. 

Twenty  years  of  truck-building  go  into  the  Gramm-Bernstein— 
the  pioneer  experience  of  the  industry. 

Those  years  have  developed  a  better  truck,  that  lasts  longer,  and 
does  better  work,  at  lower  cost. 

All  Gramm-Bernstein  worm-drive  models  carry,  as  standard 
equipment,  accessories  which  are  essential  to  the  satisfactory 
operation  of  any  truck,  and  which  are  worth  $550  to  $600  at 
today's  prices. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  Dealer  is  ready,  at  your  call,  to  demon- 
Strate  the  sheer  superiority  of  this  truck. 

All  Gramm-Bernstein  Transmissions  are  trouble-proof  and  are  provided 

with  a  pad  ><>r  attaching  Gramm' S  liasic  Patent  rower  Take-off.  Dealers 
and  truck  owners  should  assure  themselves  that  any  trucks  purchased  with 
power  take-off  do  not  infringe  B.  A.   Gramm' S  Basic  Patent  No.  ll°4V9-l 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio 

Pioneers  Since  1901      Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  (U.  S.  A.)  Truck 
Member  of  the  Motor  Truck  Manufacturers'  Association 
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TAKES   THE    PLACE    OF    LATH    AM)    PLASTER-    FOR    WALLS,    ctUJMsS   AM)    I'Ak'U'lKj 


Its  "Oatmeal  Finish 

Takes  Paint  Without  Priming 

NOT  only  is  Cornell 'Wood 'Board  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  lath  and  plaster  for  walls,  ceilings 
and  partitions,  but  Cornell's  "Oatmeal  Finish"  is  the 
most  fashionable  and  attractive  effect  produced  in  a 
wall  board  of  any  kind. 

Another  Cornell  excellence  is  the  "Mill -Primed 
Surface"  that  takes  paint  perfectly  without  a  sizing 
coat,  hence  saves  the  builder  much  work  and  expense. 

Our  "Triple -Sizing  Process"  gives  triple  protection 
against  moisture,  expansion  and  contraction;  it  also 
contributes  to  Cornell's  unrivaled  rigidity  and  strength. 

The  "Oatmeal  Finish"  "Mill-Primed  Surface."  and 
"Triple-Sizing"  are  three  distinctive  Cornell  features 
that  make  this  board  the  favorite  o(  architects,  con- 
tractors, decorators  and  home  owners.  A<k  at  leading 
lumber  yards  for  genuine  Cornell  Wood  Beard.  Mail 
us  the  coupon  for  sample  board  and  book  ol  att; 
tive  "Cornell  Interiors." 

Cornell  Wood  Products  Co. 
General  Offices,  Chicago 

Our  modem  mills  .ir  Cornell,    0 
and  extervsii 

/illrru'tu    of    ai; 


"Cornell  32"  is  ts+tcially 


designs  in  small  rooms  an., 
failure  <>(  furniture,  I 
large  rootn<,  "Cornell  48.' 
mer  and   nath    e.ir.    q;,:.  I 
joists  and  studding,  or  on  \ 
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Accountancy 

— you    can   at  any 
moment    begin    to 


L* 


develop 

value   as    a 


market 

professional 


accountant,  an  auditor, 

a  cost  analyst,  a  tax  spe- 
cialist^ treasurer,  a  controller, 
atechnicallytrainedexecutive. 
You  do  not  have  to  remain  in 
routine  and  restricted  em- 
ployment— the  demand  for 
Accountancy-educated  men  and 
women  far  outruns  the  supply. 
The  namje  of  Pace  &  Pace  is  every- 
where associated  with  the  system- 
atic, d<-\  elopmental  si  tidyof  Accountancy 
and  Business  Administration.  The  Pace 
Courses  are  available  all  the  year  round 
in  day  and  evening  class  groups  al  Pace 
Institute,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  by  Extension  through  the 
mails.  Special  9-weeks'  summer  day 
leg  will  begin  at  Pace  Institute,  New 
York,  on  Jul\   7. 

$7   Month's  Trial    Instruction 

When  studied  by  Extension, the  Course  may  be 

taken  trial  instruction  for  $7  (tt  icta 

and  tuition),  with  11  ion  to  continue.    You 

can  thus,  at  small  outlaw  tes(  your  ability  to  make 

progress  through  Extension  Instruction. 

"MAKING      Send  for  details  of  the  $7  trial  offer 

■-»  r-  1  r^-%r<,   and  also  for  a  complimentary  copy 

READY        of    "Making    Ready,"  a  32-pags 

let    which    contains    much     helpful   information 

economic     opportunities      (or     Accountancy- 

e  lu    iie<J  meu  and  women- 

Pace  &  Pace 

Department   16 
Hudson  Terminal,  30  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 


'STUDY  AT  HOME 

osna    »  lawrtT.     I  really 
rj  men  win  lii«h  poaiUona 

uia  bfg  HurrrMin  busfneai  and 

•  r    ..(.portu- 

tntu  *  HOW  than  ever  OefOTV      !■■ 

. .    1.  c  ■  >i<  ni    I'c  n  it -M.ii  r.    Law 
S3,6o6'ton$iO,000  Annually 

Vo  gotta  yon  itap  D]  D  P  1  ''  0M  train  at  homo 
durintr  Rpart*  time.  Wc  prepnro  you  for  bar  oxamlna 
BOD  in  tiny  Mtato.  M0D6J  1  .-funded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  llond  If  dltmatiaflod.  I>«-kti  •  of  i  I  It 
conforrod.  Tnoaaanda  of  Hiirce»"ftil  atudai 
rolled,  l-ow  coot,  vntty  tarma  1  oorteon  volumo 
aw  I.it.rarr  free  if  ma  t-nroll  now.  l,rt  our  raluablv  120  paffo 
iw  QaMa*1  am",  "kvidence"  booka  freo.     Send  for  tbam  -now. 

»oU*  CYt«n«<on   University.  D«pt.  6d1-LB,  Chicago 


WE  TEACH 


COMMERCIAL 

ART 


The  Meyer  Both  College  is  conducted  as  a. 
I  Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company,  the 
most  widely  known  commercial  art  organiza- 
tion in  the 'field,  who  produced  and  sold  last 
year  over  12,600  commercial  drawings — used 
by  the  leading  advertisers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 
YOU  get  the  benefits  of  19  years'  successful 
experience  in  this  course — and  are  taught 
the  very  fundamentals  which  en>( 
abled  this  organization  to  domi- 
nate its  field.    To  give  you  facts 
you   ought   to    know   about  this 
intensely  interesting,  highly  paid 
profession — (equally  open  to  men 
and  women) — we  will  send  our  special 
book,  "YOUR  OPPORTUNITY,"   if  you   wilt 
pay  half  the  cost  of  mailing— 4c  in  stamps. 


Meyer  Both  College  of  Commercial  Art 

Address  Dept.  U 
N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  »t 
20th  St.,       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure, mid  writ  inn  of  the  short  Story  taught  by 
hr.  J.  Itrra  l\M'n««-ln,fi»r  y on rs Editor  of  Lippinrotl'a. 
pagi  ct  ■  tul'itjuefrec.     Please  add  rets 
TIIK  U0JIE  COKKESrONDKM  I  St  I100L 
'    Dept.  71  "•  Springfield,  Han*.; 
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TAMIflER  more 

Kill   i1  mmerlnff.     Re-education  the 

i  I    Hatfield    Method  fully 

outlined    in    an    accurate,    dependable,    \ 

HI  IW      TO    SKH'   S  I   W1MIK- 

Tt  i  ;  thousands.     Ordt  i    ■    cops    to 

lilt     HUIIIIII     INsllllll.    Illtl    V    I>,  nrlMirn,   t  hlc-mrii.   Illlools 

STAMMER 

If  you  ptammrr  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  ctt 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate  Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world,  curing  ah  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write.today. 

North  Western  School  for  Stammerer!,  Inc..  2319  Grand  Are..  Milwaukee,  WU. 


JAM  M  ERIN 


A  ^fc  Benjamin  Nathaniel  Bogue,  who  stammered 

f     ■  himislf  for  twenty   yi'.im                          i  ould 

I  of  The  Bogue  Unit 

kW  Method  foi  Restoring   Perfi                  h   and 

l^^J  l  , Muni,  t  i.t   I  he  Bogue  Institute  foi  Stam- 

t^B^'  meter,  ami  Sim  .un.led    looO. 

Institution  with   national   patronage,  stronirly  endorsed   by 
the   medical  profession,  li.i-   written  a  book,  telling 

how  he  cured  hlmsell      I  ontains  definite  and  authoritative 
infon   ation.  Sent  anywhere  free  to  readers  of  the  Literary 
and  postpaid  upon  request  to 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE.  President 
4296  Bogue  Building  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Raymond  bfo°yrs 
Riordon  School 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

THIS  school  back  in  the  Hills  of  the  Hudson, 
with  its  300  acres,  its  big  lake,  its  entirely 
satisfactory  equipment,  enters  well  boys  from 
families  big  enuf  to  understand  that  Boys  must 
be  recognized  as  individuals.  Each  boy  is  carried 
thru  academic  procedure  thoroughly,  but  he  is 
also  developed  in  his  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Then  too,  there  is  teaching  such  a  thing 
as  how  to  LIVE — how  to  be  useful.  We  do  not 
befog  curriculum  or  daily  living  with  anything 
foreign  to  the  boy's  best  good. 

BOOKLET   MAY   INTEREST 


Lake  Geneva  Summer  Schools 

Under  Management  of 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval 

Academy,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

\  NAVAL  C  Wil*  with  the  exceptional  equip- 
ment  and  facilities  of  the  Northwestern 
Military  and  Naval  Academy  under  expori- 
enced  leaden  gives  an  enjoyable  and  profitable 
Summer  to  the  American  Boj  who  loves  an  out- 
dooi  life  with  ill  land  and  watei  -i>ort.  there  is 
uttered  opportunity  to  tutor  foi  College  Entrance, 
make  up  studiea,oi  take  Vocational  l  raining.  Agri- 
culture. Manual  Training,  Military  Automobiles 
and  lank-.  Radio,  etc.  Special  rates  to  good 
musicians  for  Bands  or  Orchestra.  References  re« 
quired  a>  to  Ability  and  diameter.     Address 

Colonel  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Superintendent 


PASADENA    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

beautifully   located   In    Sunny    Southern 

rni.i.     Outdooi  sports  the  entire  year.      Every  modern 

■nee.     Tr\il>  mflitaU*]   ■■»'"!  athletic,  hut  special  «*m- 

cholkrabip  anil  character  training.     Kevins  with  fifth  eradf 

i.  ■;    ■pork  1  'ir.iu«-h  hi«h  school  COOT— ■,     Small  c  lassos,  constant. 

I'lT'oi'.nl  r»mwr\ 

Address  the  Superintendent,  R.F.D.  2,  Box  12,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


PIEDMONT 


ACADEMY 
FOR    BOYS 

1-ui.  "t  St  hool  on  Pacific  r™-t.  Boardlnzand  Daj     Modem. 
rnah.     Glorious  Climate*    Fifty    Boys      Pine    Ke-i- 
dence    Ni  v>  School  BuDdings.  (  mepioni  from  San  Francisco. 
Send  iot  t  atalogue. 

PIEDMONT,  CALIFORNIA 


Lady   Jane    Grey  School  for    Girls 

37th  year.    Collet.  Preparatory  and  General  Coui^e>. 

ed  «ork  for  HiRh  School  graduate^.      Music. 
Course,  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 


Ad- 
Buainess 


ELLA  VIRGINIA  JONES.  A.B.,  Principjl 


BinghamlOD,  New  York 


GTRLS'  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

Adams  &  Hoover  Sts.,  Lo?  Angeles,  California 

Twenty-ninth  yeas'  opens  September  thirtieth. 
Fullv  accredited,  offering  eourses  as  follows:  Suh- 
Freahman,  Ooliege-Preparatorr,  General,  Special, 
and  Post  Graduate.  Beautiful  Spanish  buildings 
with  patios  and  arcades  make  out-door  life  a  reality. 
Additional  buildings  ready  by  September.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

MISS    PARSONS    AND    Ml<59    DF.NNF.N,   PRINCIPWS 
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GKRTKUDK  VANDERBIL1        GUY  PENE  du  BOIS  KOKBES  WATSON  DANIKL  GRKGOKl  VONI    mx.IUJI 

WHITNEY  -<>\ 


Some  members  of  the  distinguished  editorial    staff  of 

ARTS  •  DEG0MTK2N 

The  Mirror  of  All  Our  Cultural  Interests 


Arts  &  Decoration  is  the  only  magazine  dealing 
with  all  the  arts,  that  comprehends  in  a  single 
publication  all  our  cultural   interests. 

As  a  nation  we  are  realizing  that  art  is  not 
a  superfluous  luxury  but  the  very  essence  of  life; 
that  music,  painting,  literature,  beautiful  homes, 
drama  are  as  necessary  to  our  happiness  and  well 
being  as  are  food  and  clothing;  that  cultural  develop- 
ment is  the  only  real  profit  of  financial  success. 

This  is  why,  without  any  promotion  or  exploi- 


tation, the  editorial  contents  of  Arts  6c  Decoration, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  magazine,  have  trebled  its 
circulation    in   six   months. 

Arts  &  Decoration  marks,  with  unprejudiced 
normality  and  the  authority  of  specialists,  the 
gradual  changes  in  architectural  adaptations,  the 
more  definite  changes  in  the  style  of  interior 
decoration,  the  very  great  actions  and  reactions 
going  on  in  music,  painting,  sculpture,  literature 
and   the  theatre. 


"In  the  Most  Beautiful  and  Most  Interesting  Magazine" 


Painting — Sculpture 

nrillS  department  is  edited  for  all  those 
*■  who  love  beauty,  to  give  a  wider  appre- 
ciation, a  deeper  understanding. 

Its  editors  and  contributors  are  the  fore- 
most, living  authorities  here  and  abroad. 

Guy   Pene   du    Hois,    Gertrude    Vanderbilt 

Whitney,  Forbes  Watson,  ('live  Hell,  the  great 
British  critic ;  Cesar  Saerchinger,  the  resident 
European  editor,  and  Yonc  Noguchi  the  resi- 
dent Japanese  editor,  command  the  respect 
of  technicians  and  interest  of  those  eager  t<> 
develop  a  discriminating  taste  in  judging  and 
enjoying  pictures. 

Music 

npiIK  Department  of  Music  in  Arts  &  Dcco- 

*■  ration  is  edited  for  those  who  love  musii  . 

not.  just  to  interest  the  professional  musician. 

Dr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  of  Columbia 
University,  composer,  author,  lecturer,  is  tin- 
editor  of  the  department. 

He  presents  that  which  is  interesting,  from 

the  latest  tunes  to  the  classics,  with  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  and  understanding  of  what 
music  means  to  all  of  us. 


Architecture 


of     on  r 

has    d.- 

beautiful 

is  spoken 


AYMMt    EMBURY    II,    editor 

■^•Department     of    Architecture. 
signed     and     built     more     than     250 

homes. 

In  New  York  an  Rmburj   house 
of  as  the  standard  of  what  is  best 

In    Arts    &    Decoration    this   distinguished 

architect  shows  you.  in  text  and  illustrations, 
what    to  do   and    what    not    to  do,    in    planning 

your  home,  to  ha\e  the  maximum  in  beauty, 
comfort  and  convenience.  Particularly  he 
make-  clear  bow  1 1 ■  avoid  costlj  mistakes  that 
almost  have  Ix-cn  canonised  bj  custom. 

Drama — Theatre 

'TMIAT  which  is  best  in  the  theatre  and  the 
*•  drama,    that    has   artistic   quality,   is   pre- 
sented in    \rts  &  I  ►eooration. 

The   editor   of   the   department    is   Charles 
Henrj     Mcltser,   famous   for   thirt 

playwright,  librettist,  and  journal 

He  i-  distinguished  for  the  ripeness  of  his 
scholarship,   the  soundness   of  his   judgment, 

the   brilliancy    of   his   writing,    and    his   int. 
in  the  development  of  a  nationalist!)    art 


Industrial  Art 

I\   .in   appeal   to   mobilise   her 

gain  for  Great  Britain  world  doimnioa 
in  commerce,  the  British  Ministry  of  Ib-con- 
ttruction  declares  tins  can     ■  only 

through  a  superior  indusl  i 

This    is    a    ■  hall'  ngi  \ 

It   makes  ,.iir  Department    of  Industrial  Art, 
edited  bj    \\     Frank   Purdy,  one  of  • 
important  published 

Mr.    Purdj    is   President 

(  ompetent    authorities   d«s  [are   be    has 
more  than  .m\    other  on 

tin    art    dement  \ 

Interior  Decoration 

'TM II>  departs  ent 

.nt    in    the   •  -  I ! 

<  hurchill  <  andei 

author    of    n  d    » 

i  <  k  I. rated   levtur. 

It    is    a    ; 
what    to  do  and  what 
the  problems,   fi,' 


Arts  &  Decoration  is  the  only  magazine  that  serves  you  as  a 
practical  guide  in  homebuilding  and  decoration,  in  buying  all 
works  of  art;  that  protects  you  from  mistakes,  costly  in  money 
and  peace  of  mind,  and  keeps  you  closely  in  touch  with  the 
artistic  activities  and  progress  of  the  world. 

FOUR    DOLLARS    A  YEAR— IF    YOU    ACT    QUICKLY 

Ala's  •  IXG0MTK2N 


Mail  This 
Today 


o      /  * 

^0?  /       DECOR  A 1 


X 

'%<>•/ 


Joseph  A.  Judd  Publishing  Company,  inc. 
25  West  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


*' 


/ 

/       Name 


/ 

/      the  curir 


/ 


• 


• 


Add 
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In   the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York: 

2,000  baths;  412,000  feet  of  plumbing  pipe 
4,400  radiators;  245,000  feet  of  -steam  piping 


If  you  could  make  an  X-ray  photograph 


of  such  a  modern  hotel  it  would  reveal  a  closely 
knit  fabric  of  piping. 

A  faulty  joint  due  to  poor  threading,  an  imper- 
fect weld,  disintegration  through  corrosion  -any 
one  of  these  things  means  damage,  inconvenience, 
loss  of  revenue,  that  rob  the  hotel  not  only  of 
income  but  of  its  prestige  and  good  name. 

That  is  why  the  owners,  architects  and  builders 
of  the  Commodore  made  absolutely  sure  of  their 

piping      not    only    for    today,   but 

while   the   great  hotel  shall   stand 

by     using     Reading     Wrought. 


Iron  Pipe  the  pipe  of  sinewy 
strength,  rust-repelling  and  en- 
during from  generation  to 
generation. 


Specify  Reading — 

the  Pipe  that  Endures 


Send  for  new  Handbook 

and  Prit  /■  /.  j 


READING    IRON     CO. 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 


New  York     Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh     Chicago 

H  Cincinnati 

Houston 
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Ships  of  the  United  Fruit  Comw 


Calamare* 

I   .imll't 


Santa  Maria 
Zacapa 

I  tirr  itllha 

Ahun&uf 

Atvna* 


Pariarmna 
iia 

Saramacca 


Emparta 

So  n  M 

-San  Pal 1 too 

San  Pa 


"Wear-Ever" 

Serving  Tray 


"Wear-Ever" 

Deep  Sauce  Pan 


"Wear-Ever" 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettle 


"zrn 


Twenty-six  Ships  of  the 

''Great  White  Fleet" 

of  the  United  Fruit  Company 

which  carry  the  American  public  on  such  de- 
lightful cruises  through  southern  seas  to 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama  and  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America  .are  equipped  with 

^Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

This  progressive  company  uses  "Wear-Ever" 
cooking  utensils  because  bright,  silver-like  "Wear- 
Ever"  is  so  clean  and  sanitary,  and  because  ex- 
haustive tests  proved  that  "Wear-Ever"  effects  a 
distinct  saving  in  operating  costs. 

The  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  on  these  ships  art-  tin- 
same  as  those  used  in  many  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs 
and  public  institutions.  They  require  no  tinning. 
On  the  basis  of  years  of  service,  "  Wear-Ever " 
utensils  are  the  most  economical  you  can  buy. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that    "Wear-Ever" 

..     .fipurlMicn'    11    ill    l/o  I  j  - 

The  Aluminum   Cooking   Utensil   Co. 

Department    10  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Branch    Office*   in    Principal    Citir. 


WEAR-EVER 
ALUMINUM 
TRADE  MARK 


"Wear-Ever' 

Stock  Pot 


"Wear-Ever" 

Saute  Pan 
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Add  to  the  experience  of  the  workman 
the  high  power  of  the  microscope,  and 
the  hidden  character  of  steel  hecomes  an 
open  hook.  The  thread  of  weakness 
shown  hy  this  hundred -times  enlarged 
photograph  might  have  escaped  any  hut 
the  utmost  vigilance.  Such  is  the  ever- 
lasting care  which  marks  the  Forging, 
Tool  or  Machine  of  Billings  &  Spencer. 


tsm 


BILLINGS   bf  SPENCER 

C o mpa ny  —  Ma rtjord ,  Co nn. 


>• 


RELY 

ON  ME 
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BEYOND  THE  HORIZON 


What's  ahead?  The  lookout  aloft 
knows  first.  He  sees  beyond  the  hori- 
son  of  the  man  on  deck.  The  greater 
sweep  of  his  vision  reinforces  the 
good  seamanship  of  the  commander. 

It  is  this  facility  for  broad  vision  and 
right  perspective  which  makes  Estes 
Service  so  valuable  an  aid  to  business 
management.  An  Estes  engineer  sees 
opportunities  as  well  as  dangers  that 
are  often  not  visible  to  the  executive 
in  charge. 

Among  the  facilities  of  L.  V.  Esi 
Incorporated  are  extensive  collec- 
tions  of  data    and    other  technical 
resources  which  can  be  acquired  only 


through  such  experience  as  has  been 
gained  in  serving  institutions  in 
practically  every  branch  of  businet 

Estes  facilities  also  include  an  unusual 
personnel.  Star!  members  are  chosen 
for  character  as  well  as  attainment 
New  men,  even  those  with  reputa 
turns  already  achieved,  undergo  an 
intensive  course  in  methods  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Estes  organi- 
zation. 

Executives  who  are  interested  m 
better  management  methods  are 
invited  to  write  for  a  copy  ofHlGHER 

Standards,  a  monthly   informative 

bulletin  published  by  this  institution. 


Nu  in  Iter  Five 
The  Facilities  oj 
Kates  Service 


LVEstes  Incorporated 


i 


3  INDUSTRIAL  ENCINEERS  t 


i  >:  i  (.  Jentury  Building 


ORGANIZATION  •   PRODUCTION    CONTROL    Q 
METHODS  AND    PROCESSES 


«&££& 


9v6r  Higher  Standard, 


South  State  St.,  i 


COSTS   AND    ACCOUNTING       APPRAISALS 
INDUSTRIAL    RELATION 


of  Business  c  Management 


8 
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Kelly  Caterpillars 

enabled  5-ton  truck 

to  haul  16-ton  load 

over  mountains 


"It  was  extraordinary,"  writes  Mr.  C.  H.  Heninie 
of  San  Diego,  owner  of  the  truck,  "to  see  the  rub- 
ber of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Caterpillar  tire  spread 
itself  from  underneath  the  weight  of  the  load  and 

assume  ils  Hernial  shape  again  "hen  released.     We 

firmly  believe  that  onlj  the  Caterpillar  tire,  allow  inj; 
the  rubber  to  spread  in  several  directions,  saved  the 
day.  as  no  other  tire  would  have  stood  the  extreme 
overload  without  coming  loose  from  the  sleel. 
For  heavy-duty  service  there  is  no  tire  that  gives 
me  more  satisfaction  than  the  Kelly-Springfield 
Caterpillar  tire." 


We  don't  recommend  overloading  a  truck.  It  is 
had  for  the  truck  and  had  for  the  tires.  Hut  there 
are  times  when  overloading  is  necessary,  and  when  that 
time  comes  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  your 
tires  can  haul  any  load  the  truck  can  hear. 

KELLY- SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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;hop  foreman 
electrocuted 

;R.  Biercc  of  Valley  Junctioji 
Victim  of  Electric  Shock 


Bd ward    R 


Bierce,    48,    of    V 
unction,     wa6    electrocuted    at      the 
ock    Jtilkud    shop     Saturday    after- 
oon. 

J-norce.   who  was  ■•   fo 
ood.work  department;  *at   the  plant, 
ttempted  to  pull  ■<■■  switch. 

His    lefl    i  "■•}    w<nj    "  sting    on  a 
team    pipe    and    whoa 
.,:.    ma  le,    ho    was   iristantty   kUI<  •' 
n<  r  Guy  Clifl   h« 
dnd.iK-iiiii'ij-i.    ■ 


mmr  «  ■•■■lAfcrt'  <»i    utrri!'    L 


Without  warning — //•  struck 
—  a  white  flame  of  death 

And  another   victim   was   added   to    the 
shameful  toll  of  the  exposed  knife  szvitch 


THE  clipping  tells  the  story.    Somehow 
his  hand— groping — made  a  contact  with 
the     live     naked     switch     above     him      and 
straight    across    his    heart    shot    the    heavy 
electric  current. 

Doctors,     first-aid,     pulmotors,     I'm  mis 
nothing  they  could  ever  do  would  revive  lite 
in  the  limp,  still-warm  form. 

All  over  the  land  protest 
is  going  up 

From  everywhere  an  outcry,  in  ever- 
increasing  intensity,  is  heard  against  the 
needless  waste  of  life  and  property  caused  bj 
the  exposed  knife  switch. 

Fire  marshals  are  ruling  against  it;  s.it<t\ 
officials  are  branding  it  ;is  dangerous,  laboi 
unions  are  denouncing  it;  electrical  societies 
are  condemning  it;  architects  and  contractors 
are  black-listing  it;  from  ever}  s i > I <  comes  th< 
demand  from  authorities 
must  go. 

"The  loss  of  life  and  propertj   due    ■■ 
fective  electric  installations  everj  \  ear, 

John    (i.    Camber,    State    I  ire    Marshal 
llinois,  "is  beyond  reason.  ...  M\   dep; 
ment   has   issued    a   general   >>idii    requn 
that  all  knife  switches,  other  than  thosi 
switchboards,  must  be  of  the  approved  safetj 
enclosed  type." 

The  Western  Assoei.it  ion  of  1  lectrical  In- 
spectors, in  convention  at  Si.  I  ouis  Januarj 
27,  28  and  29,  1920,  went  <-n  record  without 
a  dissenting  vote  .is  being  in  favor  ol  th<  use 
of  enclosed  switches. 

"  The  exposed  knife  switch."  s.us  John    \ 
Hoeveler,     Electrical     Engineer,     Industrial 


Commission  of  Wisconsin,  "is  the  most  com* 
nion  unguarded  sou  ret  ol  electrical  troublt  in 
factories       I  In  worker  is  always  in  danger  of 

sIuh  ks   and   bums  b\    uiiii.u  i." 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch 

The  Square  I)  Safety  Switch  is  an  absolute 
guard  .ij.unsi  shock,  fire,  and  industrial 
a< ,  idi  nt  of  anj  kind. 

It  is  .1  simple  knife  twitch  in  a  pressed-tteel 
housing  external!}  operated.  A  handle  ^^ 
tin  outsidt  dot  s  all  the  woi k. 

Current  cannot  reach  that  handle,  noi  the 
box    itself     tough,    rugged    insulation    com- 
pletely isolates  all  livt  parts.     1  In  ■  .u<  sal 
.  n<  l"si  .1  within  st<  el  vt  alls 

I  he  sw  It.  h  maj  I  Iced  in  tin  opt  n 

tion.  too,  while  work  is  being  doni  on  the 
line;  nobod\    can  thoughtlesslj    turn  on  the 

<  intent.        It  .01 

elect  On  "  and 

tidit  .Hi  d       I 

Switch  is  m. iK   in  over  300 


I      I      1 


. 


,.  itit  s      • 
boil; 

I  In  lining  hazard  .. 

<  K  1  tti.  .il     installation     th<  > 

iwitt  h     is  going       Ulot 

ssivt      htms 
welfare,  and  in  1  I 

ding  tin 
ptopi  it  '.     !>\     ii  ; 
kniti   s«  it,  hi 

Promint  nt  amot 

I  Ik    t   int.  .1 

I'. mi->  Irani*  K.ni  t .  iad 
Standard  < >u  <  ..mp.ui> 
Pullman  '  ompaaj 

I  or.l    M.it.ir    I   ..in  1 

I  Ik    H    »     ( ,ln.  h  Riihlx  t   I 

I     S   Shlpptni.  Board 

■  t  .1    M     •     ■  ^    ■ 
llii lili'lK'iii   st,,  1  <  nmpan) 

I  lie    \\  llile    t    on  p 

\lt . 

I    ( 

M  P  W> 


1  ;'i;!!i!];;iiiiiiiiiffliiifflipit*li.1,j,1i!  |  ■■■■■■ 
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UNTILThaddeus  Fairbanks  invented  the 
platform  scale,  weight-measuring  in- 
struments had  notbeengreatlychanged 
since  ancient  Babylon.  From  age-incrusted 
pictures  carved  in  stone  we  learn  that  these 
instruments  in  use  in  Egypt  differed  little 
from  the  one  first  described  in  Abraham's 
transactions  with  the  sons  of  Heth,  wherein 
we  are  told  how  the  four  hundred  shekels 
which  he  paid  them  for  a  burial  place  were 
weighed  out  in  a  balance. 

It  remained  for  an  ingenious  Yankee  hemp 
dealer  and  artisan  to  solve  the  problem  of 
accurate  weighing  by  means  of  the  platform 
scale  as  we  now  know  it.  Until  his  inven- 
tion appeared  in  1830,  old-time  methods  of 
weighing,  by  balance  or  steelyard,  were  the 
only  ones  in  use. 

Go  where  you  will  on  the  earth's  surface 
and  you  will  find  the  world's  goods  being 
weighed  on  Fairbanks  Scales.  No  country 
too  remote — no  application  too  difficult — 
for  their  successful  use.  The  flour  in  the 
mill — the  coal  at  the  mine  entrance — the 
load  at  the  factory  door — all  pass  over  these 
scales  and  their  tallies  are  taken.  Accurate 
—dependable— honest — Fairbanks     Scales. 


Si 


"   C  A  JL  £  " 


o 


o 


CONTINUING  the  manufacture  of 
Fairbanks  Scales  in  the  factory  estab- 
lished years  ago  by  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  is 
but  another  of  the  functions  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse.  Here,  too,  is  found  that  same  adher- 
ence to  a  high  ideal  that  is  typified  by  the 
Quality  Seal,  imaging  the  goal  to  which  all 
Fairbanks-Morse  products  are  pledged. 

Our  products  inclode  Fairbanks  Scales-— oil  engines      pumps 
electric    motors  and  generators  -  railway  appliances    and  coal- 
ing  stations    farm  power    machinery,   such  as  "Z       engines 
— lighting  plants — water  systems. 

FAIRBANKS.     MORSE     &     CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

\l'or!J-trlde    distribution    through  our    oun 
s,  hratn  /*■*  iind  Tcprc*cotatuc\ 


i  T7JCTI 


The  literary   Di  IS,  19.  l 


I'  J  by 

hohle-llitrutl  I'attnf 


Coal  means  drudgery — burn  oil  in  your  furnace 
with  Nokol  —  no  dirt,  work  or  worry 

BEFORE  you  overhaul  your  furnace  and  buy  more 
coal,  consider  the  many  advantages  of  heating 
your  home  with  oil  the  Nokol  way. 

Nokol  burns  oil;  burns  it  clean;  can  be  put  into  the 
furnace  you  now  have  in  half  a  dav;  by  merely  re- 
moving the  grates. 

Nokol  leaves  no  dirt;  absolutely  frees  you  of  the  dirty 

basement  jobs.  And  it  practically  looks  after  itself;  a 
thermostat  controls  its  action;  you  merely  set  the 
thermostat;  the  burner  maintains  uniform  heat  in 
the  house  automatically — all  the  time. 

Nokol  has  ended  the  coal  troubles  ot  hundreds  of 
people:  it'll  do  the  same  for  you.  Write  for  the  name 
of  the  dealer  nearest  you,  and  descriptive  booklet. 

Price,  5  ;  ! ;,  f.o.b,  Chicago;  average  cost  of  installa- 
tion, $35;  tank  prices  in  proportion  to  size. 

In 

.    mmuti:: 


On  the 
Fire  Underwriters  Laborat 
List  of  Approved  Appliai 


automatic  oil  heater 
Til  !     S  II    \  M    CO  R  PO  R  \  11  I 

7  ■ 
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The  Digest  School  and  Camp  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools,  Colleges  and  Summer  Camps  whose 
announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  in  May.  The  May  8th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  an- 
nouncement of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured 
by  school  manager  is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school  or  camp, 
age  of  child,   are  all   factors  to   be  considered.      Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges 
for  Women 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Girls'  Collegiate  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ely  School  for  Girls Greenwich,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washing"" ,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  I  I    I 

Gunston  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory.  .  .  .Gainesville,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry  Hall Lake  Forest,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary.  Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Ml.  Carroll,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md 

Maryland  College  for  Women..  .Lutherville,  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Choate  School Brookline,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

The  MacDume  School .Springfield,  Mass. 

Tenacre  Country  School Wellesley,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  West  Bridgewater,  Mass 

The  Misses  Allen  School.  .  .West  Newton,  Mass. 

St.  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hardin  College Mexico.   Mo 

Oxford  College  for  Women Oxford,  Mo, 

Lindenwood  College St.  <  lharles,  Mo. 

Fprest  Park  Seminary St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 

Backet  tstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place Summit,  N.  .1. 

Wallcourt  School    Vurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  V. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N    S 

The  Knox  School Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School.  .  .  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Highland  Manor.  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Mason's  School 

Tarrj  tow  n  on  Hudson,  N    J  . 

Cedar  Crest        Vllentown,  Pa 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Devon  Manor I  >evon,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall    Sollidaysburg,  Pa 

Beechwood  School Jenkmtown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lit  it/.,  Pa. 

Irving  College  &  Music  Conservatory 

Mechanii   burg,  Pa 

Ogontz  School    Ogonte,  Pa. 

Cowles  School    Philadelphia,  Pa 

Miss  Mills  School Philadelphia,  Pa 

The  Mary  Lyon  School .Swarthmon  .  Pa 

Ashley  Hall I  harleston,  S.  C. 

Coker  College  Eartsville,  S.  C 

Centenary  College-Conservatory 

Cleveland,  Tom 

Ward-Belmont Nashville.  Tenn. 

Fairfax  Hall      Basic,  Va. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  \  a 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista.  \  g 

Hollins  College      .  Hollo, 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

l.\  nchburg,  \  ■ 
Southern  College  Peterabur] 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  \  a 

Stuart  Hall Staunton.  \ 

Sweet  Briar  College sue.  I  Briar,  Va 

Warrenton  Country  School  Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  Lewisburg,  W.  Va 

Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary      Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Boys'  Preparatory  Schools 

Piedmont  Academy Piedmont,  Cal. 

Milford  School  Milford,  Conn 

Lake  F st  Academy Lak<    Forest,  HI 

Chaunc,   Hall  School    Boston, 

Deerfield  Acadcim  Deerfield,  Mas 


Boys'    Preparatory    Schools 

ul  in  tie  J) 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School.  .  .Princeton,  N.  J. 
The  Stone  School    .  .  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cascadilla Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory Swarthmore,  Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Claremont  School Claremont,  ( !al. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Academy 

Pacific  Beach,  (  al. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy Pasadena.  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy. . .  .San  Rafael,  <  !al 
Army  &  Navy  Preparatory  School 

Washington.  1  >.  C. 
Georgia  Military  Academy.  .  .  .College  Park,  Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Lyndon,  K\ . 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Kemper  Military  Institute Boonville,  Mo. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold  Military  School Freehold,  N.J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Manlius  —St.  John's  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School ....  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Military  School 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y'. 

Peekskill  Academy Peekskill,  N.  Y'. 

Carolina  Military  Naval  Academy 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Ohio  Military  Institute College  Hill,  Ohio 

Miami  Military  Institute Germantown,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Military  College..  .        Chester,  Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy Charleston,  S.  C. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy.  .  .  .Front  Royal,  Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  \  a. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  \  a, 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 


Summer  Schools 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  .  .  Chicago,  111. 
The  University  of  Chicago.  .  Chicago,  111. 

Culver  Summer  School Culver,  Ind. 

Lake  Geneva  Summer  Schools,  Lake  Geneva,^  is. 

Camps  for   Boys 

Winona  Camp  Denmark,  Me. 

Camp  Waganaki    Easl  Stoneham,  Me. 

Bear  Mountain  Camp Harrison.   M.  . 

The  Kineo  Camps  Harrison,  Me. 

Camp  Quan-ta-ba-cook 

Laki  Quan-ta  ba  cook,  Me. 
Camp  Winnecook     Lake  Winnecook,  Unity,  Me. 

Camp  Maranacook Readfleld,  Me. 

Camp  Tosebo       <  niekama,   Mich, 

Camp  Wachusc  tt 

I .ake  \-onam.  Holderni  as,  V  11. 

Kyle  Camp  Catskills,  N    \  . 

Dan  Beard  Camp  Flushing,  \    J  . 

Camp  Champlain  Lake  Champlain,  N  V, 
Manlius  Camps  Manlius.  N.Y. 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine  Peekskill,  V  ^  . 

Ethan  Allen  Camp  Saugerties,  N.   1  . 

Camp  Wake  Robin  \\  oodland,  N.  Y. 

1  Buret  Park  Camp  Bendi  reon\  llle,  N.  C. 
Georgia  Military  Academy  Qendi  reonville,  N.  C. 
CampKawasawa,  Cumberland  Riser  HlufTs.Tenn. 
Camp  Terra  Alta Terra   Uta,  W.  Va. 


Camps   for  Girls 

Camp  Teconnet China.  Me. 

Wyonegonic  Camp I  )enmark.  Me. 

Sea  Pines Brewster,  Mass. 

Camp  Cowasset. North  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Quanset  Camp South  Orleans,  Mass. 

The  Tall  Pines Bennington.  N.  H. 

Sargent  Camp Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Pine  Tree  Camp Pooono  Mountains,  Pa. 

Camp  Nakanawa. Cumberland  Mountains.  Tenn. 

Wynona    Fair!.,,  Vt. 

Camp  Winneshewauka Lunenburg.  \'t. 

The  Teela-Wooket  Camps Koxbur 

Camp  Farwell Wells  River,  \  t 

Camp  Idyle  Wyld Three  Lakes,  W  is. 


Vocational  and  Professional 

American  College  of  Physical  Education 

Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University Evanston,  III. 

University  School  of  Mjisic Lake  Forest,  111. 

Burdett  College Boston.  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School Cambridge.  Mass. 

Clark  College Worcester,  Mass. 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  .  .   Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  Elizabeth  Hospital  School..  .Elizabeth,  N.  .1. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca   School   of   Physical   Education, 

Ithaca,  N  'i  . 
The  Williams   School   of   Expression, 

Ithaca,  S.  \  . 
Froebel  League  Kindergarten  Training  School 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
Skidmore  School  of  Arts,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  ,i  . 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  \  . 

Newport  Hospital  School Newport,  R.  1. 


Co-Educational 

Bob- White Vshland.  Mass. 

Dean  Academy Franklin,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy  for  Boys.      Owatonna.  Minn. 

Stark ey  Seminary       I>akemont.  N.  Y. 

Wayland  Academy      Beaver  Dam.  Wis. 


For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School..   Frankfort,  Ky. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School  Glenaidi 

School  for  Exceptional  Children  Roalj 


Stammerers 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute Boston,  Mask 

The  Lewis  School 1  Vtroit.  Mich. 

North-Western  School  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines   .  Golden, COL 

Bliss  Electrical  School  Washington,  D.  C. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines  Houghton,  Mich. 

South  Dakota  School  of   Mines 

Rapid  City,  S.  I>. 


Theological 


Boston,  Mass. 


Gordon  Bible  College 

New -Church  Theological  School 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Do  you  need  a  Building? 


I.ieht     manufacturing     buildings     .similar     to    the 

above,  which  measures    l<>    X   lf>()'  x  12'.  can  he 

furnished   from   stock-- a   complete   building   in  a 

single  sh'pment. 


The    Blaw-Knox    Prudential    Steel     Building    i> 

peculiarly    adapted    for    garage     use,     portable 

though    permanent,     lor     any    number    of    trucks 

i>r  cars. 


For  immediate  expansion,  Blaw- 
Knox  Prudential  steel  buildings 
will  transform  your  plans  into 
facts. 

Blaw-Knox  Prudential  buildings 
have  been  used  successfully  by  the 
railroad,  industrial  and  contracting 
fields  for  over  a  decade. 

In  the  Blaw-Knox  sectional  steel 
building  there  are  no  features 
which  demand  a  comproii-rs~  All 
buildings  are  clear  span.  The 
building  is  fire-proof  from  tbe 
peak  to  the  ground.  It  is  all 
— part  and  parcel.  The  window 
frames  are  steel.  The  windows 
and  skylights  are  wire  glass.  The 
sides  and  roof  are  specially  pn 
and  formed  galvanized  sheets.  Ex- 
posed bolts  and  rivets  arc  elimi- 
nated. There  are  no  holes  in  the 
roof  sheets  to  let  in  rain  and  snow. 

No  unprotected  metal   to  rust 

The  trusses  and  columns  are 
rolled  steel  sections,  shop  rivel 


Guess-work     is    unknown     in     any 
part  of  this  building.     Stresses  are 
calculated  definitely.     Blaw-K 
buildings    endure.  :id    cai 

tear   them   down   or   buckle   them. 
Their  usefulness  is  permanent. 

The  following  sizes  are  carried  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment:  8, 
10,  12,  20.  30.  40  and  50  fa  I 

If  you  want  your  building  quick- 
ly, Blaw-Knox  Company  ady. 
Foundation  plans  are  dispatched 
immediately  on  receipt  of  order. 
Your  build  •■-hipped  complete 
from  stock.  That  rt.  .means 
money  to  you.  It  stands  wit: 
qualification.  The  building  is 
erected  in  the  shop  ne  and 
at  lowest  i  ad  can  be  taken 
down  ami  n  d  as  qu; 
and  without  any  damage  to  the 
building. 

Rememb;  .r   building 

stock       Your  will   releas 

Phone  or  wri.e  our  ne.  lice. 


Prudential   Steel    Building 
camp  on  Pennsylvania  R. 


..■./   In   Contra* 
construction    m  or*. 


BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY.  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Chi 

Boston 

The»e  product*  are  built  and  trade-marked  by   Rl«w  Knoj  Company 


Knox  PaT!  m  v  DW 


blaw  Steel  forms  to*  a  v 

I  .  ...    timnrU,    nquolu.  • 

I  ion 

It,     lidewalki 

Blaw  Ci  amshm.i.  But 

in.it  i.     Cableu 

h.n  (ravel,   . 

,m  odui  1 1 

Prudential  Sectional  8m  d  Work    r 


BLAW-KNOX    COMPANY 
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3  Fire  Brick- 

Which  One  Made  by  Laclede-Christy? 


In  this  photograph  of  three  fire  brick  of  the  same 
grade,  with  the  trade-marked  side  turned  from 
you,  one  is  a  Laclede-Christy  brand.  Yet  how 
can  you  tell  which  is  which?  How  could  you 
pick  out  the  best  of  the  three,  even  if  you  had 
the  actual  bricks  before  you? 

You  can't  buy  Fire  Brick  and  other  Fire  Clay 
Refractories  by  appearances;  you've  got  to  dig  far 
deeper  into  the  matter  than  that. 

To  get  best  results,  find  out  vv  nat  your  Refrac- 
tory Manufacturer  knows  not  omy  about  his  own 
business,  but  about  your  business.  Has  he  made 
a  study  of  it — is  the  scientific  en  _  of  his  business 
strongly  developed — can  he  prove,  from  reliable 
research  data,  that  such  and  such  a  Refractory  is 
<E>esr  suited  for  your  individual  requirements? 


Industrial  heads  with  this  investigating  turn  of 
mind  are  amazed  when  they  find  out  all  that 
LACLEDE-CHRISTY  have  to  offer.  They  grasp 
the  vast  significance  of  that  Laclede-Christy 
slogan  "A  Business  Institution  Founded  1844." 
They  see  with  appraising  eye  the  broad,  thorough 
activities  of  the  well-equipped  Ceramic  Labora- 
tory. They  note  the  calibre  of  the  Laclede- 
Christy  organization  and  of  the  firms  in  every 
industry  who  do  business,  year  after  year  with 
that  organization.  And  then,  quite  logically,  they 
choose  with  confidence  Refractories  stamped  with 
the  Laclede-Christy  trade-mark. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  all  these  things  and 
know  why  Laclede-Christy  has  been  an  enviable 
name  for  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century. 


Distributors  in  Over  One  Hundred  Cittfs. 
Branch  Offices:    Chicago,  1366  I  Gas  Bldg.,     New  York,  504,  Fifty  Easl  St.,     Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Bldg.,     Detroit.  8.15  Book  BKlg. 


0 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED  1844 


ST.  LOUIS 
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It  Takes  Construction  and  Engineering  Skill 
of  the  Highest  Order  to  Accomplish  these  things 


The  George  A.  Fuller  Company, 
through  its  nation-wide  organi- 
zation, is  equipped  to  handle 
great  building  projects  of  this 
kind  with  economj  and  fidelity. 
Its  vast  experience  in  conducting 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
work  in  the  past  thirty-five'years, 
together  with  its  scientifically  co- 
ordinated organization,  will  in- 
sure results   in    these   uncertain 


times  that  would  be  impossible 
through  a  less  complete  organi- 
zation. 

I  III.  Im  I.I.J  R  I\DI  slRIAI.  Em.i\- 
m  RING  CoRPOR  \  i  ION  supplements 

the  building  service  of  tin  (>(.<>  r<  ;  e 
A.  Fuller  Company  with  expert 
engineering  ability  '  > 

dling  the  designing  and  equipt 
f  industrial  plants    ,f  ail  kinds 
with  maximum  speed  and  economy. 


George  A.Fuller  Company 


New  York 

Boston 

St.  Louis 
Mi  m  t  real 


Washington 
Orleans 
Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 


Chh 

i  land 
Kai 
Detroit 


Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Shipyard 

Wilmington,  N    C 


i 


I'll;' 

c 


■ 
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P  U  T  S>  A|  R-T^)^WcP  R;Kr 


WHEN  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  catches  you  and  makes  it 
difficult  for  you  to  walk,  you  get  some  idea  of  the 
strength  in  moving  air.  But  when  air  acts  kindly  it  dries 
drenched,  impassable  roads;  turns  windmills;  supplies  power  to 
sailboats — performs  a  thousand  services  for  man. 

Sturtevant  Apparatus  makes  the  air  act  kindly  every  day; 
makes  it  hold  just  the  right  amount  of  heat  and  moisture ; 
makes  it  blow  hard  or  easy  in  any  direction  ;  makes  it  convey 
heavy  bricks  and  light  cotton — makes  it  do  more  kinds  of  work 
than  most  manufacturers  realize. 


Fresh  Air  Lowers 
the  Sick  List 

The  attendance  records  of 
a  large  insurance  company 
showed  that,  in  a  room  of 
eighty  clerks,  an  average  of 
eight  remained  away  all  the 
whili  .  The  office  force  was 
depleted  ten  per  cent  the  entire  year  because  of 
ill   health. 

A  Sturtevant  Ventilating  and  Air  Conditioning  Sys- 
lun  was  installed.  Absence  dropped  to  almost  nothing. 
J  his   particular  ventilating  equipment   paid   for  itself  in 

a  very  short  time. 

The  benefits  of  good  venti- 
lation arc  even  more  notice- 
able in  factories  and  in  those 
industries  where  the  manu- 
facturing processes  contami- 
nate the  air. 


'a 


Consider 

the 

Destroyer 

The  destroyer  of  our  era  is  propelled  by  coal  or  oil. 
But  air  is  also  used;  sometimes  to  suck  coal  from  the 
bunkers;  sometimes  to  cool  the  wireless  spark.  Air 
apparatus  keeps  the  engine  room  cool,  and  mechanical 
draft  permits  the  fires  to  give  greater  heat  and  en- 
ables the  destroyer  to  make  35  knots  an  hour.  In  the 
ship's  kitchen  and  laundry,  air  equip- 
ment takes  care  of  all  excessive  mois- 
ture, smoke,  bad  odors,  and  intense 
heat. 

Many    factories    can    take    a  lesson  in 
efficiency    from    a    Sturtevant-equipped 

destroyer,  for  there  is  hardly  an  in- 
dustry in  which  air  is  not  doing  some 
work  quicker  and  better  than  it  was 
formerly  done. 


Sturtevant  Service  insures  that  every  Sturtevant  product  be  used  in  the 
.place  and  way  it  should  be  used.     Sixty  years  of  experience  are  behind  every 
Sturtevant  product  and  every  Sturtevant  recommendation. 

If  you  will  write  us  the  nature  of  your  business,  we  will  send  you  the 
bulletin  which  tells  how  air  can  be  made  to  do  your  work.  If  you  specially 
request,  one  oi  our  representatives  will  visit  you  at  your  plant.     Address 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Boston,  M 
Buffalo,  V  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnat 
(  \c\ 


B.   F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

EUGENE  N.   FOSS,    President 

Hyde   Park,  Boston,   Massachusetts 
hi  one  oj  the  following  24  branch  offices  in  the  I  nited  States  and  Canada 


Walton  Bit 
555  John  Hancock  Bldg. 

linton  St. 

tit    Hank    I 

330  (  Bldg. 

Knight  Si. 


i .  Mich.  Marquette  Bldg. 

Hartford.  Conn.         .to  Pearl  St. 

ia  City,  Mo.     1 1 .'  Reliance  Bldg. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  804  Metrop.  Life  Bldg. 

New  Yotk.   N.  Y.       5  •  \ '.inilrrHilt  Ave. 

Philadelphi  i,  P  d  St. 


Winnipeg,  Manitob:     Reliano   Equipment  Co.,  Ltd.,  914  S srset  Block  Gait,  Ont  treal,"404  New  Birk 

Suktivant  Encimikim;  Company,  London 


Pittsburgh,  Pa  711  Park  Bldp. 

P  \.  V.  S  <  rranite  Bldg. 

Si    I  ouis,  Mo.  -■''  1< .    I  \>  hai 

■   '.:y.  Utah  Walker  Hank  Bldg, 
San  Fi  tncisco,  Cal,      750  Monadnock  Bldg. 

Henry  Bldg. 

!  oan  &  Tru-t    B 

Toronto,  210  Lumsden  Bldg. 


Seattli  .  W 

tuiigton,  D.  C. 
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A  Good  Man  to  Know 


GOING  the  rounds  of  the  nation's 
industries  is  a  corps  of  tour  hun- 
dred Fairbanks  salesmen.  Through 
their  daily  work  in  supplying  mechan- 
ical needs  of  all  sorts,  they  have  gained 
a  wide  knowledge  of  what  is  useful 
in  plants  of  every  sort. 

When  the  Fairbanks  salesman  makes 
his  next  call  be  sure  he  sees  the  men 
down  in  the  plant— engineers,  design- 
ers, foremen.  Each  one  has  questions 
to  ask  about  the  way  to  do  a  new  job — 
the  most  suitable  packing  for  a  trou- 
blesome valve — the  Inst  layout  ol 
some  new  power  transmission.  Proba- 
bly the  Fairbanks  man  can  tell  the  an- 
swer— or  he  will  call  upon  someone 
else  in  this  big  organization  who  will. 

On  everything  it  sells,  Tin  Fair- 
banks Company  puts  its  guaranty — 


the  blue-and-white  "1-  \IRB  tfJKS 
k."  t  ae  I  li.it  mai  k  of  merit  is 
found  on  Fairbanks  scales,  trucks, 
engines,  wheelbarrows,  machine  and 
hand  tools,  contractors'  equipment, 
powi  r  transmission  appliances,  automo- 
bile repair  equipment,  Lincoln  electric 
motors,    and    many   other   bins.      \ 

than  on  i;  Fairbanks 

Company  applies  its  ( >.  K.  to  the  men 
who  represent  it.  Picked  men  all. 
the)  have  won  themselves  i  worthy 
name  in  serving  American  Industi 

Whether  you  need  .1  concrete  mixei 
or  .1  pulley,  .1  set  of  b<  nch  h 
tory   equipment   complete,   the    Fair- 
banks salesman  cm  help  you  pit.  k  the 
types  \"ii  want  and  then  supply  them. 

\  call  to  the  nearest  <A'  2  j    Branch 

I  [ouses  hi  inus  bun. 


THE     FAIRBANKS    COMPANY 


AimiKiiftt* ' 


N 1 w   VOR K 


Branch  Homtt «- 


Album 
BalUmore 
Hii  mingham 

11  iston 

n  www,  Cuba 


Rridi 

Buffalo 

Chi( 

Cleveland 


II. ill: 

New 


1    OSIMIN        ! 


G 


FAIRBANKS 


( 
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Motors  Trudks 


GMC  Trucks  are  inherently  good — 
the  good  is  built  into  them.  That  is 
the  reason  why  GMC  users  get  so 
much  good  out  of  their  Trucks.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  satisfactory  unin- 
terrupted service  which  GMC  Trucks 
give  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Repeat  orders  from  satisfied  owners 
furnish  the  best  proof  of  their  quality. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the   Units  of  the   General  Motors   Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN  bA6, 
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last  longer  with 

Johns  -Manville 

NON-BURN 

Asbestos  Brake  Lining 

TONG  I  day  of  the  motor  car  there 

J— '  were  thousands  of  brakes  lined  with 
Johns-Manvilk  Asl  •  For  Johns-Mam 

brake-lining  exi>erience  started  a  quarn-r  century 
ago  by  meeting  the  brake  requirements  of  the 
heaviest  industrial  machinery. 

So  it  is  natural  that  today,  in  the  aut 
motive  field,  Johns-Manville  Non-Burn 
Asbestos  Brake  Lining  holds  the  supn 
confidence  of  engineers. 

First,  because  of  the  tremendous 
advantage  in  quality  of  material  due  to 
Johns-Manville's  ownership  of  their  own 
asbestos  mini 

And  second,  because  of  the  value  of  those 
long  years  of  added  experience  in  the  many 
problems  of  weaving  and  manufactui 

Sound  reasons,  indeed,  for  extra  durability 
and  safety. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  (  ity 

10  Factories-     Branches  in  63  Large   Cities 
For  Canada:  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Company.  Ltd..  Toronto 
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EXPECTATION  OF  A  PITCHED  BATTLE  a1  Chi< 
between  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  and  >r  Hiram  John- 

son  is   "eonfirmed   decisively,"   In    the  opinion   <>f   the 
independent  New  York  Globe,  by  the  primary  in   In- 

diana and  California  for  i  he  <  leneral  and  t  h<  Si  oator,  n  i  l\ . 

But  w  Idle  these  two  entrants  in  the  Republican  atei  pi  ■  ad 

the 'field  in  the  number  of  their  pledged  deli  leither  one 

of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  other  editorial  ob  can  count, 

on  the  first  ballot,  on  the  nearlj  five  hundred  votes  n<  to 

give  him   a  majority.     Therefore,    these   in i  -   say.    i Ik 

Republican  nomination  will  go  <»'i  the  final  balloting  to  a  "da 
horse."     And  some  of  them  predid  thai  thai  dark  horse  will  !>• 
Herbert  Hoover,  relegated  only  temporarilj   to  thi    shado 
his  failure  to  carry  his  home  State      Tims,  at  least,  thi    inde- 
pendent San  Francisco  Bulletin,  which  has  been  supporting  the 
Hoover  candidacy,  remarks  that  while  "  Johnson  has  been   sho 
by  his  State  for  his  past  services  to  California.  Hoover 
chosen   by   the  nation  for   his  service  for   Aim  n  And    the 

Republican  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  owned  bj  a  brother  of  ex- 
President  Taft,  foresees  possible  developing  I  ■  which 
may  compel  the  party  to  turn  to  Mr.  Hoover.  Says  this  Ohio 
paper: 

"Those  who  expected  I Ioover  to  earn  California  musl  have 
thought  that  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  8tat<  of  sunshine 
and  oranges  and  earthquakes  was  as  beautiful  and  exceptional 

as  her  climate.     There  are  idealists  in  California,  of  course.      Bui 
there    are     machine     politicians     tOO.   .  .  .  The     machine    which 
was    able    to    return    a    Wilson    majority     in     1916,    and    at    th< 
same  time   to  send  Johnson   to   the  Senate  bj    a    margin  of  two 
hundred  thousand  votes,  was  on  the  job  against    Hoover. 

"Hoover  has  suffered  a  serious  reverse  in  California,  but  he 
is  not  by  any  means  out  of  the  running.     Johnson    ays  he  will 

not  bolt  at  Chicago  unless  he  is  -cheated  out  '  of  the  nomination 
He  remains  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  he  hae  been  cheated 
Already  he  is  crying  fraud  every  time  a  primal 
him.     Burglar  and    thief  are   words    which    conn 
easily  as  they  did  in   1912. 

".Johnson  has  nothing  like  a  majority  of  the   Republ 
the  nation  behind  him  and  he  can  nol  be  nominati  d  at  1  hioi 
But,  with  that  rasping,  personal  type  of  polities  he  has  mi 
peculiarly  his  own,  he  ma.\   be  able  again  to  crea  ion 

which  will  seriously  threaten  Republican  chances  of  victory. 

"Hoover  is  better  equipped  than  anj  other  candidate  the 
Republicans  can  name  to  meet   the  sorl  of  attack 

apt    to   make.      This   fact,    which    will    not    beoom 
as  the  days  go  by.  will  be  Hoover's  chief  as-et  at  I 

Turning   again    to   the  pro-Hoover   San 
we  read  further: 

"Hiram  Johnson  has  carried  the  ('aliform. 
majority  that  should  satisfj  the  highest  hopes  of  himself  at 
supporters.     Tl«    Bulletin  ^ncs  htm  full  cred 
Johnson's  success   it.    his  own    Stale  gives   111 
Chioago  convention.     Hut    it   does  not    insun    his  nominate 
The  delegates  to  the  National  (  on>    nti  m  will  tak. 
sideration  the  fact    that    in    1916  Jo 

hv  57  667  to  277,852,  or  by  a  maji  6,815,  whde  in  11 
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tlif  people  every  day.     We  are  going  ahead  as  Republicans  and 
we  shall  win." 

Senator  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  convinced  that  his 
victory  in  the  California  primary  by  more  than  150,000 — "a 
majority  many  times  greater  than  ever  given  before  in  a  primary 


BATTLING   AT  ARMAGEDDON. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

election" — definitely  eliminates  Mr.  Hoover  from  the  race. 
A  Universal  Service  dispatch  quotes  the  Senator  as  saying: 

"Hoover  risked  his  all  politically  as  a  resident  of  California. 
lie  chose  his  battle-field  there.  He  made  a  fight  of  greater 
political  bitterness  and  more  lavish  expenditure  of  money  than 
any  in  the  history  of  our  State.  Yesterday's  result  was  to 
eliminate  one  or  the  other  of  us. 

"  Our  people  have  decided.  California  has  certified  me  to  the 
nation  in  emphatic  and  overwhelming  fashion." 

And  the  New  York  World,  the  influential  Democratic  organ 
that  pledged  itself  to  support  Mr.  Hoover's  candidacy  on  a 
Democratic,  a  Republican,  or  an  independent  ticket,  agrees 
with  Senator  Johnson  that  the  California  vote  eliminates  Mr. 
Hoover  from  the  Republican  race.     Says  The  World: 

"When  Hoover  ceased  to  be  'an  independent  progressive' 
and  entered  the  California  primaries  as  an  active  Republican 

ididate  he  practically  threw  away  the  Presidency.  Up  to 
that  time  his  position  was  impregnable.  The  great  independent 
vote  of  the  country,  disgusted  with  professional  politics,  was 
turning  to  him  as  the  one  man  who  seemed  destined  by  reason 
of  his  character  and  achievements  to  guide  the  nation  to  peace 
and  economic  security.  The  managing  politicians  were  panic- 
stricken.  Here  was  a  new  factor  in  politics  with  which  they 
did  not  know  how  to  deal.  If  the  Republicans  rejected  him  at 
Chicago,  the  Democrats  were  certain  to  nominate  him,  and  his 
nomination  spelled  his  election. 

"The  moment  Hoover  entered  the  Republican  primaries  in 
California  the  situation  instantly  ohanged.  He  was  no  longer 
'an  independent  progressive,'  but  a  Republican  seeking  a 
nomination.  He  was  not  only  a  Republican  seeking  a  nomina- 
tion, but  he  was  a  Republican  of  dubious  partizan  an1 idents, 

an  outsider  trying  to  break  into  a  game  to  which  he  had  not 
been  invited.  Whatever  opinion  the  Johnson  machine  and  the 
Crocker  machine  in  California  had  of  each  other,  they  had  a 
common  opinion  of  Hoover  and  a  common  cause  in  defeating 
him.  They  immediately  joined  forces,  radicals  and  reaction- 
aries, and  the  primary  returns  are  an  accurate  index  to  the 
strength  of  such  an  alliance 

"When  Hoover  made  his  unfortunate  decision  early  in  April, 
Johnson  was  not  yet  formidable  in  the  Republican  contest. 
He  was  annoying  the  Old  Guard  more  or  less,  but  he  had  not 
yet  developed  thai  popular  strength  which  has  since  made  him 
the  leading  Republican  candidate  for  the  nomination,  in  spite 


of  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  are  back  of  Wood  and  the  hos- 
tility  of  the  Big-Business  interests  which  habitually  finance 
Republican  campaigns.  All  this  counted  again -i  Hoover  in  the 
California  primary  and  added  to  Johnson's  popular  majority 

"Hoover's  mistake  was  in  entering  the  primaries  at  all.  The 
advice  he  took  was  bad  advice.  There  was  no  necessity  for  a 
change  in  the  position  he  had  taken.  There  was  no  popular 
demand  for  a  change.  The  'sniping'  of  the  professional  poli- 
ticians might  have  been  annoying,  but  it  was  not  serious.  The 
country  recognized  in  Hoover  a  man  fully  equipped  and  quali- 
fied for  the  Presidency,  who  was  not  seeking  it  and  was  making 
no  concessions  to  any  political  group,  and  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  was  all  his  way. 

"Had  he  maintained  that  position  he  would  have  acquired 
by  this  time  a  leadership  too  formidable  to  be  ignored  or  flouted. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Republican 
politicians,  in  the  conflict  of  factions,  may  find  themselves  in  a 
situation  in  Chicago  in  which  they  will  take  Hoover,  but  tl 
will  take  him  on  their  own  terms,  not  on  his  terms.  It  is  far 
more  likely,  however,  that  they  will  not  take  him  at  all.  and  that 
another  alliance  of  Republican  radicals  and  reactionaries  will 
deal  with  him  in  the  National  Convention  as  the  Johnson- 
Crocker  alliance  dealt  with  him  in  the  California  primaries." 

But  while  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
tin  California  primary  on  Mr.  Hoover's  political  fortunes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  given  an  added  impetus  to  the  Johnson 
Presidential  boom.  In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.), 
which  hails  Senator  Johnson  as  "the  great  champion  of  Con- 
stitutional Americanism,"  we  read: 

"If  we  were  to  consider  the  vote  of  California  alone,  the  East 
might  be  made  to  believe  that  it  represented  the  natural  aspira- 
tion of  the  people  to  put  a  favorite  son  in  the  running  for  the 
Presidency.  The  fact  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the  State  put 
forward  another  of  its  sons,  a  distinguished  citizen  who  achieved 
a  national  fame  as  the  administrator  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
war-organizations,  one,  however,  who  was  generally  regarded  as 
holding  views  directly  at  variance  with  those  entertained  by 
Johnson,  who  stood  forward  in  this  campaign  as  the  cx]>onent  of 
Americanism  and  the  antagonist  of  the  policy  of  entangling 
alliances  with  other  countries.  In  no  other  State  has  the  con- 
test for  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  been 
waged  on  a  distinctive  issue.  Johnson's  following  in  other  States 
was  obtained  because  those  who  adhered  to  him  knew  that  he 


EVIDENTLY   Hi:   DOESN'T    u\<>\\    THE  GAME. 

— Knott  In  the  Dallas  News. 

stood  for  what  they  believed  in,  but  the  adherents  of  Ins  rivals  did 
not  antagonize  him  on  that  ground.  Indeed,  they  did  not  fight 
him  at  all.  They  simply  fought  for  their  favorite  or  the  man 
certain  leaders  indicated.  Nowhere  else  have  the  lines  been 
clearly  drawn  except  in  this  State.  If  the  Chicago  convention 
fail?-  to  lake  the  lesson  to  heart  it  will  advertise  itself  as  ambitious 
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to  earn  the  reputation  which  one  bed  to  tb<   den 

of  being  depended  upon  to  play  into  thi  ban  oppou 

"California's  vote  spoke  in  iimn  ble  terms  tb<   pri 

of  the  people  of  th<  State  for  Johnson  for  the  Republican  noun 


Lit  s  stc-Aft*Hr 
von  t«e  fEvcow 
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THEY  SAY  THAT  AN    ELEPHANT    NEVER    FORG]    i 

—  Perry  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

tion,"  declares  the  Oakland  Tribune  (hid.  Rep.),  which  got  -  on 
to  say: 

"The  balloting  was  the  heaviesl  ever  recorded  in  a  primary, 
there  being  oast  about  600,000  votes  out  of  a  registratioi  of  om 
million.  Johnson  won  li.\  a  two  to  one  vote.  The  eff<  cl  of  the 
landslide  victory  in  his  own  Stan   will  be  greatlj  John- 

son's standing  as  a  candidate  in  other  Stati  th< 

National  Convention,  whatever  maj  be  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  some  of  his  views  on  international  questions." 

"The  verdict,"  declares  Tht  Enquirer  (Ind.  Rep.),  of  the  same 
California  city,  "was  unmistakable,  and  admits  of  no  reserva- 
tions, interpretative  or  otherwise."    To  quote  Furthi  r: 

"Hiram  Johnson  represents  a  d<  finite  and  entirelj  int<  lb' 
policj  of  dealing  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  made  at  ees- 
sary  by  the  war  into  which  the  world  was  thrust  six  y<  -  bj 

Prussian  ambition.     Whether  he  agreed  with  that  policj  or  • 
every  man  could  understand  it.     In  so  fa*  as   Puesday's  voting 
turned  upon  the  League  of  Nations  question  it  was  an  approval  of 
Hiram  Johnson's  policy." 

"With  obvious  pride  the  state  has  given  her  warmest  in- 
dorsement to  hex  great  son,  and  has  offered  bim  to  i In  nation  ill 
this  critical  hour  in  the  life  of  the  Republic,"  remarks  the  Saa 
Francisco  Call  i  Ind.  I,  which  goes  on  to  sa 

"California  has  known   Hiram  Johnson  as  no  Oth<  can. 

\s  a  private  citizen  and  in  his  publii  ■ »  him- 

self to  be  a  stanch,  loyal,  and  aggressive  .ol  an 

ideals  and  American   principles 

"He  demonstrated  that  deoenoj  in  public  life  was  ai 
any  community.      He  proved  that   government  could  be  con- 
ducted efficiently  and  honestly.     He  den strated  thai  th.  best 

government  was  that  which ooncerned itself  flrst  with 

of  its  men.  its  women,  and  its  children.    He  can  accomplish  in 

nation   exactly    what    he  accomplished    in   Califon  H<     made 

California  the  best-governed  State  in    \im  H<    can  mi 

the  nation  the  best-governed  country  in  the  world 

The  Los  Angeles   Times   (Ind.   R<  p  ),   1" 
that  "Senator  Johnson's  victorj    in  Calii  I  will  n< 

slightest  effeel  on  the  choice  of  the  Republi  ai  Con- 

vention."    Says  this  paper: 
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@Uuderwood  &  Underwood. 
WM.   Q.   M'ADOO 

63,988 


)Sun  Printing  &  Pub.  Assn. 
PBES.    WOODROW   WILSON. 

45,369 


;  ©  Paul  Thompson; 

GOV.    EDW.    I.   EDWARD3. 

45,116 


©Keystone  View  Co. 

WM.   J.    BRYAN. 

31,880 


GOV.  JAMES   M.    COX. 

23,588 


WTHE   DIGEST'S"  PRESIDENTIAL  POLL 


THE  FIFTH  WEEK'S  returns  in  The  Digest's  poll  of 
the  Presidential  sentiment  of  the  nation  brings  the  num- 
ber of  ballots  received  up  to  more  than  100,000  beyond 
the  million  votes  predicted  last  week.  Next  week's  total  will 
probably  approach  a  million  and  a  half.  The  vote  already  re- 
ceived, and  tabulated  herewith,  a  return  of  more  than  10  per 
cent,  on  the  eleven  million  ballots  sent  out,  represents  a  fair 
average  percentage  of  replies,  as  such  polls  go.  But  The 
hi'  i  i  poll  is  still  going  strong,  and  from  present  indications 
us  likely  to  outclass  every  other  similar  attempt  not  only  in 
size  and  representative  range,  but  also  in  the  actual  percentage 
of  returns  received. 

The  week  just  past  is  calculated  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  camp  of  Senator  Hiram  Johnson.  On  six  of  the  seven  days 
his  name  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list,  credited  with  a  greater 
total  number  of  ballots  than  any  other  contender.  Since  the 
last  report  appeared  he  has  gained  some  three  thousand  votes 
upon  General  Wood,  the  only  candidate  now  leading  him,  and 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  on  Mr.  Hoover,  the  third  in  the 
triumvirate  of  Republican  leaders  who  seem  to  have  drawn  so 
far  in  the  lead  of  all  other  contenders  as  to  be  almost  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  On  the  day  when  the  appended  tabulation  was 
completed,  Senator  Johnson's  six-day  leadership  in  the  returns 
was  broken  by  a  report  which  gave  Hoover  10,622,  Johnson 
9,852,  and  Wood  9,076. 


Mr.  Hoover's  vote,  it  is  noticeable,  continues  to  come  almost 
as  largely  from  Democratic  as  from  Republican  sources,  in  spit< 
of  his  definite  alinement  with  the  Republicans.  In  California. 
where  the  recent  Republican  party  primaries  gave  Johnson  an 
overwhelming  majority,  The  Digest's  figures  suggest  thai  pop- 
ular opinion  is  much  more  evenly  divided,  even  fcho  Johnson  is 
shown  as  the  favorite,  in  agreement  with  the  official  figures. 
In  Indiana  The  Digest's  returns  give  Wood  13,768,  Johnson 
8,125,  and  Hoover  4,388,  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
primary  results  in  that  State  as  affecting  Wood  and  Johnson. 
Mr.  Hoover  was  not  on  the  ticket,  and  the  sentiment  in  his 
favor  could  not,  therefore,  find  expression  through  regular 
channels.  At  no  time  thus  far,  it  might  be  pointed  out,  have 
The  Digest's  figures  pointed  to  a  popular  decision  opposed  to 
that  revealed  by  the  popular  vote  at  the  party  primaries,  what- 
ever may  be  the  disagreements  when  instructed  delegates  are 
considered.  Even  here,  the  chief  disparity  may  be  connected 
with  the  regulations  governing  the  placing  of  a  candidate's 
name  on  the  primary  ballot.  By  way  of  comparison  between 
the  results  shown  by  The  Digest's  poll  and  by  the  party 
primaries,  a  table  showing  the  state  of  the  contest  for  dele- 
gates to  the  Republican  National  Nominating  Convention,  on 
the  day  when  this  instalment  of  The  Digest's  poll  went  to 
press,  is  given  herewith.  The  delegates,  according  to  the  Xew 
York  World,  were  distributed  as  follows: 
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Bryan (1) 

31880 

20247 

25116 

1787 

4977 
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22 

29 

177 
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99 
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Total  number  of  delegates  .  .  .  984 
Total  number  of  delegates 

elected 799 

Instructed  for  Wood    134 

Instructed  for  Johnson 97 

Instructed  for  Lowden fix 


Instructed  for  Harding :i:> 

Instructed  for  Prlcbard 17 

Instructed  for  Poindexter    ...  ii 

i  nlnstructed  jo'i 

Contested         

To  be  elected  188 

Alt  ho  the  Southern  States  arc  beginning  to  be  heard  from  in 
a  fairly  adequate  way.  the  tendency  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Democratic  voters  to  vote  for  Republican  candidates  eontinu 
According  to  to-day's  tabic,  1  48,124  Democrats  are  in  favor  of 
Republican  Presidential  candidate!  as  againsl  only  a  slightly 
grealer  number,  197,170.  who  cast  their  ballots  for  Democra 
In  the  Stale  of  Georgia  580  votes  out  of  ;i  total  of  *  * .  .">:  i  l  go 
to  General  Wood,  602  go  to  Johnson,  and  1,590  to  Hoover, 
Attorney-General  Palmer  leading  with  a  vote  of  1,942.  Mr. 
Palmer  is  the  only  Democrat  who  receives  a  larger  vote  in 
Georgia  than  Herbert  Hoover,  who  bad  definitely  declared  him- 
self a  Republican  candidate  before  more  than  the  meresl  scat- 
tering of  Digest  ballots  had  been  sent  to  Georgia.  In  Virginia 
Hoover  receives  1.200  voles,  nearlj  two  hundred  more  than  the 
highest  Democratic  candidate,   Mr.  McAdoo.     Glancing  down 

the  totals  from  the  South  Atlantic  Mates,  we  find  that  McAdoo, 
the  preferred  Democrat,  receives  6,206,  as  againsl  a  total  of 
6,042  for  Herbert  Hoover,  Republican.  President  Wilson  is 
credited  with  3,916,  as  againsl  1,157  for  Hiram  Johnson.  As 
for  totals,  this  section  of  the  once-solid  South  gives  21,327  \ 
to  Democrats  and  21,324   to  Republicans.      The   East   South 


<  eiitral  and  W  iore 

Democratic  oomph    ion. 
which  otal   I)' 

publican  total  <>f  2 
change  in  'lie  proport ion  .,f  I >. 
suffici)  n'    to  give    Pr<    idi  nl    Wil 
column,    over   Gov<  nmr    Ed  ward 
Mr.   McAdoo  '-011111, i. ■ 
I),  mocratic  Bide,  <  \ •  n   tho  hi 

I ).  mocratic  vote  of  67,074   •  Mr. 

Bryan,  it  will  be  noticed,  no- 

oratic  votes,  has  i  tor  Hai  >hio,  a  d< 

Republican  candidate,  with  a  total  of  against  a 

Harding  total  or  31,008 
Of  the  unlisted  candid  ites,  St  \  by 

far  the  most    Bto  Dgth,  with  a  total  <>f  1".  -  -    lit, 

of  which  3,848  an-  from   hi-  hon  .    S     •■    of  1  ral 

Pershing  has    10,917   for   tir-t    choice   and    2  -efond. 

Senator  La  Follette  baa  7,437    Senatoi  151,  and 

Nicholas    Murray    Hull,  r    1,677       S  Hitcl 

unlisted  Democrats  with  1,180     Mr   Gerard  tor 

Owen   2,627,   and  r\    Ba 

wltich  have  gone  b  four  hundred 

those  mentioned,  no*  number  only  14,457 

manner  in  which  popular 
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THE   BRYAN-WILSON   SPLIT 

THAT  "THERE  WILL  BE  'HELL-A-POPPING'  at 
Francisco"  is  the  warmish  comment  of  the  chief 
Democratic  paper  in  Nebraska  on  Mr.  Bryan's  victory 
ii  the  Stall'  primaries,  for  lie  will  now  <^o  to  the  convention  as  a 
delegate  "with  lull  opportunity  to  devote  bis  power  and  talents 
lo  either  guerrilla  or  open  wai  Tare  upon  the  leadership  of  Presid<  nt 
Wilson  and  the  policies  for  which  he  stands."  "Maj  a  kind 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  beloved  but  distracted  country!" 
nore  piously  concludes  this  editorial  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  owned  by  Senator  Hitchcock,  the  President's  devoted 
spokesman  during  the  long  fight  in  the  Senate  againsl  reserva- 
tions to  the  Treaty.  Mr.  Bryan  is  out  with  a  new  statemenl  in 
favor  of  ratification  with  reservations,  holding  thai  "a  campaign 
in  favor  of  ratification  without 
reservations  would  resull  in  over- 
whelming defeat,"  and  those  who 
agree  wii  h  him  take  his  \  ictory  in 
the  primaries  as  proof  thai  he 
sizes  up  the  political  situation 
rightly.  In  the  Georgia  prima- 
ries, too,  Attorney-*  leneral  Palmer, 
who  supported  the  President's 
Treaty  policies,  ran  third,  led  by 
Senator  Moke  Smith,  who  favored 
ratification  with  reservations,  and 
by  Thomas  E.  Watson,  who,  in 
his  own  words,  "made  a  sir 
out  fight  againsl  President  Wilson 
and  the  League  of  Nations,"  and 
polled  the  largesl  vote  of  all. 
"Woodrow  Wilson  should  he 
in  prison  and  Eugene  V.  T)c  Its 
in  the  White  House,"  is  one  of 
Mr.  Wat  on's  reported  slogans, 
and  his  presence  a1  San  Fran- 
cisco is  thougbl  likely  to  help 
keep  the  proceedings  from  be- 
coming at  all  dull. 

The     President      has     indicated 

verj     plainly,    in    his    letter    to 

Delegate  Jouetl    Shouse    n  ad   to 

the    Kansas   Democratic   Mate  convention,   thai    he   will   insist 

that  the  party  supporl  his  League  program.     He  said,  in  fact: 

"I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  party  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  fact  that  it  has  come  to  a  year  of  exceptional  opportunity 
and  duty.  The  issue  which  it  is  our  duty  to  raise  with  I  he  \  oters 
of  t  he  country  involves  nothing  less  than  the  honor  of  tin  United 
states  and  the  redemption  of  its  most  solemn  obligations;  its 
obligations  to  its  associates  in  the  Greal  War  and  to  mankind, 
to  whom  it  gave  I  he  most  explicit  pledge  that  it  went  to  war  noi 
merely  to  win  a  victory  in  arms,  hut  also  to  follow  up  that,  vic- 
tory with  the  establishmenl  of  such  a  concert  of  nations  as  would 
guarantee  the  permanence  of  a  peace  basis  on    ustice." 

This    was    accompanied    by    a    speech    fro   i    Senator   James 

Hamilton    Lewi...  who  declared  in  these  words  for  the  ri  nomina- 
tion of  t  he  Presidenl : 

"'I'he  country  mum  be  ready  lo  see  the  convention  at  San 
Francisco  put  Wilson  ;;s  i;.-,  candidate  before  the  nation  as  a  pro- 
test against  tin  Treaty  of  Peace  Ik  inn  tortured  into  a  pact  of 
revenge  on  nations,  a-  license  of  murder  of  men,  and  command 
for  raids  and  invasions  upon  oppresl  and  suffering  peoples.  The 
political  i  -ue  for   L920  is  to  be  r  war     the   League  For 

world  peace  or  open  License  for  world  war." 

s.  Cummings,  chairman  of    tin    Demi  tional 

Committee,  has  come  <>ni  on  tin-  President's  -eh.  and,  in  the 
words  of   the    \.  ■     York    World's   Washington  pondent, 

'•thrown  down  the  gauntlcl  to  William  J.  Bryan."     He  saj 
"Then        bul  one  clear  path  of  duty.     It  is  likewise  thi 


- 


of  honor  and  of  peace  and  of  permanent  security.  The  path 
lies  straight  before  us  and  consists  simply  in  ratifying  the 
Peace  Treaty  which  our  companions  in  arms  have  alreadj 
ratified.  The  more  th<  matter  is  debated  the  more  it  will  be- 
coti:  -nt    thai    there  are  no    substitutes    for    the   require- 

ments of  plain  duty  and  American  honor." 

The  World  correspondenl   adds: 

"This  declaration  of  the  head  of  tin-  Democratic  National 
Committee  is  understood  to  mean  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment to  have  the  San  Francisco  convention  indorsi  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  the  Peace  Treaty.  Postmaster-General 
Burleson,  Secretar}  Dam.  Is.  Secret  Baker,  Secretary  Colby, 
Secretary  Houston,  and  Attorney-General  Palmer  are  in  accord 
with  the  President,  and  are  -aid  to  acquiesce  in  the  view--  ex- 
presl  bj  Mr.  ( lummings. 

"There  will  he  a  showdown  between  1  he  Administration  forci  - 
and  the  Bryanites  on  this  proposition  a1  San  Francisco.    Senators 

Keid,     Smith,     of    Georgia,     and 

ot  hers   w  ho   oppo   (  (1   1  he    Pr<  -eh  ttt 

in   t  he  Senate   fighl    have  been  re- 

buked  back  home,  and  the  action 

of    their    Consl  i  1  in  nt-    ha-    In  art- 

c  ned  the  supporters  of  the  White 
House  policy." 


Ik  ^  ¥*?%! 
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The  situation  is  viewed  very 
seriously  by  I  be  party  pr<  --. 
Trie  the    Brooklyn    Eagle, 

if  the  party  is  to  make  the  cam- 
paign on  the  League  issue,  "the 
onl>  logical  candidate  is  Wood- 
row  \\  ilson.  .  .  .  Km  the  outlook 
for  a  campaign  on  anj  such  lit 
is  not  a  cheering  prospecl  for  the 

Den racy."  The        \a-h\ille 

Banm  r  would  not  [njeel  the 
L,  agui  issue  into  i  h<  campaign 
at  all.  That  would  b.  "a  tactical 
mistake,"  if  believes,  for"where- 
r  the  issue  ha-  been  in- 
troduced, it  has  brought  party 
dissension,  or  at  Leasl  factional 
conflict."     It  eontinui  -: 


THE   EARTHQUAKE   IX  THE    I'XITED  STATES 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


"  Th»  Banru  r,  as  the  Tenni  --.  e 
public  well  knows,  has  not  al- 
ways agreed  with  Mr.  Bryan  on 
national  polities,  and  do. 
rank  among  his  ardent  admirers, 
but  when  he  opposed  the  President's  plan  to  carry  the  League 
.dispute  into  the  campaign,  this  paper  said  Ik-  was  right.  P  said 
so  editorially  and  in  response  to  a  telegram  from  Tin  Li  n  RABl 
Digest  asking  its  opinion,  which  that  journal  lather  coin 
spicuously  displayed.  The  Banner  said  then  that  the  issue  would 
divide  the  Democratic  party  and  not  put  the  issue,  League  or 
no  Li  ague,  before  the  public  in  the  manner  the  Presidenl  desin  d 
or  in  such  a  wav  ;>-  to  make  the  decision  definite. 

"The  Georgia  primarj  involved  nothing  excepl  this  question 
of  indorsing  the  President's  policj  respecting  the  ratification  of 
thi  Peace  Treaty,  including  the  League  of  Nation-  covenant. 
Th.  resull  was  thr.e  factions  of  Democrats,  and  the  greal  ma- 
joriiv  of  the  votes  east  opposed  to  the  President. 

"There  has  been  much  in  Presidenl  Wilson's  two  administra- 
tions to  which  the  Democrats  can  well  afford  ;<>  'point  with 
pride.'     The  party    has   behind    it    a    record   of  commendable 

achievement,  but   it    is   not    well    to   fore,-    the    President's   rather 
obstinate  stand  in  r<  to  tin    League  into  -,he  campaign." 

The  New  York  World  believes  ii  would  be  a  fatal  policy  for  the 
party  to  repudiate  the  President,  for  "it  is  only  under  his  leader- 
ship that  the partj  ,;l"  '"  held  together."  It  recalls  L896, when 
Mr.  Bryan  led  the  revoll  againsl  another  D -rati.-  President, 

with  disastrous  results,  and  sa.v  -  of  him  in  another  editorial: 

"  \nv  doubl  that  William. I.  Bryan  has  h  to re-Bryanize 
the  Democratic  part}  is  dispelled  bj  hi- demand  thai  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  be  ratified  with  the  Lodge  reservations 

"For  seven  years  Mr.  Bryan  ;  n  waiting  For  the  psy- 

ohologioal  moment  to  break  with  the  Wilson  Administration  as 
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REMEMBER   THE    PABLE   ABOUT   THE    DONKEY   THAT   STARVED  TO    DEATH    Willi    HIS    HEAD 

HAY.     BEOAUS1     BE  COULDN'T  DECID1     VTHICH  TO  EATt 


ho  broke  with  the  Cleveland  Administration.     There  being  no 
issue  at  hand  as  there  was  in  1895,  be  has  had  to  manufacture  <>n< 
That  is  why  he  has  adopted  the  Lodge  program  of  n  w  rvatio 
It  provides  a  method  of  accentuating  Ids  differences  with  th< 
President.     Now  he  can  go  gaily  forth  as  the  leader  of  th<    anti 
Administration  forces  within  the  Democratic  party,  champi 
ins  prohibit  ion,  state  socialism,  and  all  the  ot  her  isms  with  w  hich 
he  is  identified. 

"Mr.  Bryan  is  to  be  reckoned  with  at  San  Francisco,  not 
constructive  force  but  as  a  destructive  force.     Since   1896  la 
has  had  one  consistent  policy,  thai  of  rule  or  ruin.     Submerged 

for    the   time   being  by  the  Wilson   Administration,   he  ha-   Qi 

found  in  the  President's  illness  an  opportunity   to  return  and 
bring  to  the  Republicans  the  consolation  that  they  need  by  n 
son  of  their  own  factional  conflicts. 

"No  Republican  leader  ever  did  so  much  tor  the  Republican 
party  as  William  Jennings  Bryan.     He  is  a  Republican  star  of 
hope  thai  never  sets,  and  he  can  be  depended  on  al  San  Franou 
to  do  everything  thai  lies  within  his  power  '<•  insure  the  election 
of  a  Republican  candidate,  whoever  the  candidate  ma\   h. ." 

The  Republican  press  naturalb  have  B  few  remarks  to  make 
about  all  this.      Thus  the  Milwaukee  Setti  s  of  the  po 

hility  of  a  renomination  of  Presidenl  Wilson. 

"Run  for  a    third    term    nomination''      Of   course   he*ll    run 

health  permitting. 

"  And.  as  a  prominehl  Democrat  remarks,  such  is  Mr.  Wilson's 
sublime  self-confidence  that  when  it  comes  to  thai  question  h< 
will  regard  himself  as  the  besl  judge  of  the  pern  tate  <»f 

his  health. 

•'lias  n, .1    Mr.  Wilson  himself  by  plain  inl  ifled  th( 

country  that  in  the  evenl  of  the  Senate's  failun  tifj   th< 

Treaty  just  as  he  wanted  it  he  would  go  to  the  country   for  a 
'great  and  solemn  referendum'? 

"And  it  is  clear  that  the  only  way  to  tak-  siah  a  refer*  ndum 
would  be  through  his  third-term  candidacy.  Former  Senator 
Lewis  has  at  least  the  nerve  to  face  this  fact. 

"Addressing  the  Democratic  state  convention  of  Kansas,  Mr 
Lewis  flatly  told  the  assembled  faithful  thai  the  country  'n 
be  read v  to  see  the  convention  at  San  po  put   V 

before  the  country'  as  its  candidate  on  the  League  of  Nati 
referendum  issues',  as  Mr.  Lewis  was  pleased 
League  for  world  peace,  or  open  license  for  world-war.' 

"And  a  peremptory    li  iter  from  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  Convention 

seems  to  support   the  statement   of  Mr.    I  I  wis. 

"Whether  Mr.  Wilson  could  sn  compelling  his  nomina- 

tion by  a  body  containing  Mr.  Bryan  and  tied  to  th<  two-thirds 
majority  rule  is  a  question.     Bu1   no  such  doubt 

trouble'    Mr.     Wilson.      On     that     point     another    di  bed 

Democrat,  ("ok  George  Harvey,  maj  be  quo 

•"We  have  nol   ila-  slightesl  doubt  Wilson  is  full? 

convinced  of  his  abilitj  to  win  both  nomination  and  in 

the  coming  campaign.' 

"All  of  which  being  the  case,  it  appears  to  h  the  K<* 

publican  convention  to  reckon  seriouslj  with  the  poesibiht]  of  ■ 


— Orr  lr. 

third-term   nominal  ion  and  to  be  mig 
divided-house  folly  which  gave  Mr.  \\ 
and  his  -,  cond  term  in  1916 

'  For  In-  flr»1  term,  Mr.  Wilson  •■ 
bolt    promim  ml-,    partu  ipat<  d  in  b     II 

trned  in  hii  fa\ or  I 
failure  to  support   Mr.  Hughes  in  Calil    n 

"  Friends  of  Hiram  Johnson  an 
com en1  ion  'his  year  unles 

"  And  it  is  importanl  to  i 
by  their  own  logic,  for  in  case  of  llira 
Republican 

notion  of  Supporting  B  man  BO  kit 

country  in  for  two  terms  of  Woodny  n. 

"  A  candidate,  tin  refore,  upon 
would   unite  i-   the   thing   to   b.    desin>d 
possibility  of  a  third  term   for  Mr.  Wilson, 
anoes,  very  plainly  means  togel  that 
dum'  before  the  country  in  his  i 

"  \s  the  ( !hioago  com entii 

thai     Mr.   Wilson'-  final  <1<  u  r- 

tentions  will  be  suspt  ndi  d  until  after  • 

shall  have  Lrr. <n  him  ■  fair  basis  of  calculal 

possibilitii 

A    more   tempi  rate  oppo-i" 

pi  iid.  m  Denvt  r  /; 

"  During  his  la- 
Illinois,  was   the   Administration 
carrj  ing  on  that  rdle  sinc< 

I  >.  in,.,  n  '      a  da\    c.r  t 

the  national  convention  nominate    Pn 
term.     The  issue  would  b. 
reft  rendum    would  b. 

"Mr.     Lewis    inu-1     know 
kn..  ■  r.     Neither  th<    1  ■ 

wish  Mr  \\  I  ■ 

In  alth  mak 

refu  with  a 

moment   and   a   natioi 
function  b.  >  ond  r 
Mr.  Wilson's  affliction  for 

pa-  nd  fortimdi 

havt  mtil  nexl    Mar 

w  ill  never  b< 

dam*,  r.      Tin     ; 

b\.   and  retail 

•  I .   V. 
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Vti" 
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MORALITY   OF   TRADING   WITH   LENINE 


M 


■'ORALS  NEVER  COUNT  FOR  MUCH  in  govern- 
ment where  profits  beckon  on  the  horizon,"  cyni- 
cally remarks  the  Providence  News,  commenting 
on  the  virtual  decision  of  the  Allies  to  establish  trade  relations 
with  Soviel  Russia.  There  are  other  observers,  however,  who 
regard  this  move  as  one  of  high  morality  as  well  as  of  expe- 


rv-tVf 


OPEN   FOR   BUSINESS. 

— Page  in  the   Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

diency,  because  they  see  in  it  an  antidote  to  Russian  Bolshe- 
vism, a  means  of  succor  for  starving  and  shattered  Europe,  and 
a  necessarj  step  unless  we  are  contenl  to  leave  the  rich  field  of 
Russian  commerce  to  German  exploitation.  But  the  Providence 
paper  is  convinced  thai  commercial  recognition  Of  Soviel  Russia 
by  tin  Allies  will  be  speedily  followed  by  diplomatic  recognition; 
I  it  affirms  thai  "unless  there  is  a  counter-revolution  soon  in 
Russia  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  a  Soviet  ambassador  wel- 
comed at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  and  received  by  the  King  of 
Great    Briiai  in   a  similar   vein  of  misgiving   the   Albany 

A    ickerboc)  rams  us  that  if  for  the    sake  of,  gain  we 

enter  into   '  with   that    "brutal   tyranny"   which  is   Rus- 

sian Bolshevism,  "we  shall  only  be  settling  it  more  securely  in 
the  saddle."  Trade  relations  involve  diplomatic  relations,  says 
the  Richmond  Journal,  and  that  means  "recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  so  of  a  movement  the  larger  part  of 
tin  civilized  world  has,  until  now.  united  in  trying  to  crush." 
Moreover,  says  this  Virginia,  journal,  "it  involves  giving  to 
Lenine   the   thing  he  has  ceaselessly   angled   for.  and   so,  on   our 

part,  il  involves  the  admission  of  defi  "The  people  of  the 

lulled  Stat(  9  regard   the  Bolsheviki  as  enemies  and  do  not   care 

to  deal   with   them,   no  matter  ]  •euious  the  arguments 

which  may  be  advanced  by  those  who  ignore  the  moral  and 
political  questions  involved,"  declares  the  Washington  Post, 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Any  nation   that,  now  holds  the  Bolsheviki  as  i  and 

refuses  to  deal  with  them  or  to  recognize  their  attempted  dis- 
posal of  Russian  territory  as  bribes  to  neighboring  countries,  is 
a  friend  of  'he  Russian  people.     Any  nation  thai  deals  with  the 


Bolsheviki   or  shares  in  the  spoliation  of  Russia's  territory  is 
an  enemy  of  the  Russian  people. 

"At  the  moment  whim  the  Allies  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  war  between  themselves  and  Russia,  the  German  master 
minds  are  working  feverishly  to  promote  an  entente  with  the 
real  Russia,  not  the  Bolsheviki  usurpers.  The  Germans  fore- 
1 1  that  Bolshevism  is  a  disease  that  will  pass,  while  Russia 
will  remain. 

'The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Russia  is  friendly 
and  helpful.  This  Government  has  not  recognized  the  spurious 
'republics'  wrested  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Allies  from  the 
body  of  Russia.  This  nation,  up  to  this  hour,  has  stood  by 
Russia  as  a  faithful  friend." 

"We  believe  that  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  would  be  a 
repudiation  of  all  that  our  national  life  has  represented  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  j^ears  and  of  all  the  spiritual  ideals  for  which 
modern  civilization  has  striven  for  two  thousand  years,"  de- 
clares the  National  Civic  Federation  in  a  protest  signed  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  labor  leaders  and  bankers.  And 
the  Seattle  Times  is  only  one  of  many  papers  that  see  in  this 
protest  "evidence  of  the  determined  character  of  the  oppo 
tion  existing  in  America  to-day  to  recognition  of  the  blood- 
stained tyrants  who  now  dominate  Russia  by  force  of  arms 
and  who  aspire  to  dominate  all  other  states."  The  Engii-h 
and  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Topeka  Capi- 
tal, "are  for  Russian  recognition  because  of  vital  trade  consid- 
erations and  the  belief  that  until  Russian  agriculture  i-  revived 
and  Russia's  grain  surplus  restored  to  normal.  Europe  can  not 
be  fed  and  Bolshevism  will  become  a  greater  peril  t ban  the  mere 
recognition  of  its  government  in  Russia."  And  in  this  country 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  speaks  for  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion  when  it  urges  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  against  RusMa 
on  the  ground  that — 

"We  are  not  weakening  the  Lenine  Government,  for  its  prin- 
cipal stock  in  trade  now  is  the  'capitalistic  boycott.'  The  more 
the  Russian  people  know  aboul  the  outside  world  the  sooner 
will  the  end  of  their  impossible  experiment  come." 

"We  are  not  merely  hurting  ourselves,  but  we  are  helping  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia  as  againsl  the  Russian  people  in 
maintaining  the  embargo  upon  trade  with  that  country,"  de- 
clares the  New  York  World,  which  deni<  -  thai  the  lifting  of  tin 
embargo  would  involve  any  recognition  of  the  Sovie'  <  lovernm* 
"It  is  all  a  question  of  trade  and  not  of  politics  or  government," 
this  paper  insists.  Speaking  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  in  convention  at  Atlantic  City  lasl  month. 
ex-Secretary  William  C.  Redfield  urged  the  same  course.  II. 
said  in  part : 

"We  believe,  indeed,  that   the  blockade  against  Russia  should 
be  removed,  for  the  Soviet  authorities  are  making  that  blockade 
a  prop  to  sustain   their  falling  fortunes.     They  charge   to 
blockade  all  tin1  ills  which  are  the  results  of  their  own  incom- 

pi  tence  and  wrong-doing.  With  the  removal  of  the  blockade 
this  resource  will  be  taker,  away.  Little  trade  i-  likely  to  ensu.  . 
the  Russian  transportation  system  has  broken  down.  and. 
save  for  such  limited  quantities  of  goods  as  may  be  here  and 
there  found  at,  or  near  a  seaport,  there  is  no  possibility  of  trans- 
porting materials  on  anv    considerable  scale. 

"At  present  Russia,  therefore,  presents  a  horrible  example 
and  a  social  menace.  For  the  future,  if  we  arc  wise  and  pre- 
pared, she  presents  the  greatesl  of  opportunities.  The  recon- 
duction of  her  railway  system  will  by  itself  alone  supply  ample 
outlet  For  manufacturing  and  our  credit-giving  facilities,     Even 

to-day,  amid  her  disaster,  the  minds  of  the  Russian  people  turn 
toward  America,  for  they  know  that  we  have  no  political  or 
territorial  designs.  Th.  v  need  our  agricultural  machinery  and 
Is.  They  need,  indeed,  practically  all  tin  standard  products 
of  our  many  industries.  They  need  our  help  in  reconstituting 
and  enlarging  their  own  industries.  They  present  collectively 
the  greatesl  opportunity  in  the  world  for  financial  and  industrial 
1.  adership, 

"'Idle  problem  is  imminent.  It  is  likely  to  break  upon  us 
before  we  real]  6  i'  and  before  we  are  ready  to  deal  with  il. 
Others  are  alive  to  th.  opportunity  and  are  making  plans  to 
seize  it.     Germany  is  already  on  the  job,  for  the  line  of  least 
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resistance  in  her  efforts  to  restore  trade  and  industry   lies  on 
the  Russian  side.     Japan  sees  the  opportunity   and  is  eager  to 
enter  it,   England  desires  the  door  to  be  open  thai   fla 
conic  out   for  her  linen  industry  and  for  oil- 
France  needs  Russia  restored  thai  the  bonds  sh<  fcx 
made  good.     Our  interesl    is   Less   selfish,   even   on   ita    purely 
material  Bide,  than  any  of  these  Miller 

At  the  San   Rerao  conference  Premier  Nitti's    plea    for    the 
immediate   revival   of  commercial    relation--   with    R  ran 

the  Supreme  Council  to  consenl  to  receive  al  a  later  me< 
Soviet  delegation  to  discuss  the  resumption  of  trad<       1 
the  editorial  observers  poinl  out,  is  a  long  step  beyond  th<  action 
taken  at  i he  London  conference  in  Januai  Supreme 

Council  decided  io  relax  the  embargo  to  th<  [lowing 

traffic  with  the  cooperative  societies  of  the  Russian  peopl       In  a 
London  dispatch   to  thi    New    tfork   /  d  Mas    1    Mr 

Arthur  S.    Draper  reports   thai    "th<    economic  the 

Supreme  Council   will   open   negotiations  with    th<    Bolshevik 
representatives  at  Copenhagen  immediately."     Hi    tells  us  fur- 
ther that  "the  Russian  negotiations  can  1><   expected  to  lead 
a  settlement,  preliminary   exchanges  bavin  the  British 

they  can   make  terms."     Bu1    on   the  following   da 
hagen  correspondeul  of  the  Universal  Set  pad 

of  the  Russian   trade  delegation  ;:  on- 

freres  had  decided  to  break  off  neg<  -  and  n  I 

They  doubted,  he  said,  the  sincerity   i 
and  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  thai   "Ri 
much  more  to  western  Europe  than  wee 

to   Ivussia." 

In  an  illuminating  editorial  Burveyini    the 

the  problem,  the  New    York    / 

"There  is  reason  for  believing  tl 
resumption  of  Russian  trade  because  he  wan' 
inent  of  the  Russian  problem,  for  which  he  i-  no 

blamed.      Xiiti    warns   trade    with    Rus   ia    pninanh    ■ 
has  a   Socialist    partj    in    his    Parliament    prodding    him   01 
complete  understanding  with  R  d  on  th<   side  of  M 

cow    it    has   been   quite  apparent    that    trade  <i  .  in- 

ployed  as  an  entering  wedi  on. 

" Unquestionably   the  world  n<  and 
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the  partition.  Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
for  world  peace  than  dreams  in  Warsaw  of  a  'Poland  of  1772.'" 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  "Polish  success,  within  bounds,  may  be 
a  blessing  to  Russia,  helping  her  break  her  own  chains.  If  it 
were  pushed  too  far  it  would  simply  reunite  Russians  under  the 
governmenl  of  the  moment.  And  no  Russian  Government 
would  willingly  cut  the  bread-line  to  Kief."  The  Newark 
News  raises  a  similar  question  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Poland  and 
as  to  the  effect  Pilsudski's  latest  move  will  have  upon  a  des- 
perate Russia,     it  proceeds  to    report  Ukrainian  opinion: 

"L'Ukraine,  which  is  rated  as  a  propagandist  organ,  doubts 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  Poles.  General  Petlura's  plan,  it 
explains,  was  to  obtain  Poland's  help  in  reconstructing  the 
Ukrainian  state  freed  from  Bolshevik  control  and  then  to  free 
himself  by  degrees  from  the  influence  of  Warsaw.  It  criticizes 
him  for  this  policy,  which,  it  contends,  compromises  the  future  of 
the  Ukraine.  It  argues  that  Poland  saw  through  Petlura's  move 
and  took  advantage  of  his  invitation  with  the  intent  of  extending 
her  frontiers  as  far  east  as  possible,  then  of  silencing  the  Ukrai- 
nians by  a  plebiscite  under  Polish  control,  which  would  naturally 
had  to  a  restoration  of  the  Poland  of  1772. 

"Who,  L'Ukraine  asks,  will  win  this  double  game?  'Probably 
neither  the  Poles  nor  I'etlura,'  it  answers,  'for  the  Bolsheviki 
will  never  admit  such  a  solution,  and,  backed  by  the  peasants, 
will  drive  both  of  them  out.'" 

Inclining  to  a  similar  opinion,  the  Manchester  Union  "can 
not  help  but  wish  that  Poland  would  keep  within  reasonable 
bounds,  mind  her  own  pressing  business,  and  not  assume  the 
role  of  deliverer  of  anybody  for  a  while.  She  has  enough  to  do 
to  set  her  own  house  in  order,  and  is  far  from  being  sufficiently 
secure  in  the  saddle  to  warrant  the  use  of  what  little  strength 
she  has  to  assist  in  the  work  of  breaking  up  the  Russian  empire." 
Moreover, 

"In  the  name  of  self-determination,  or  under  the  guise  of 
attacking  Bolshevism,  a  good  deal  of  contemptible  work  is 
being  done  in  the  way  of  dismembering  Russia.  The  Peace 
'  inference  began  it  by  setting  up  a  group  of  futile  little  so-called 
states  along  the  Baltic.  Britain  saw  her  chance  and  pushed 
this  good  thing  along  by  entering  into  a  banker's  alliance  with 
these  states.  Japan  is  endeavoring  to  get  possession  of  eastern 
Siberia.  Poland  has  put  in  her  claim  for  these  nine  Russian 
provinces,  and  now,  professing  sudden  and  unsuspected  friendli- 
ness for  tlie  Ukrainians,  ostensibly  undertakes  to  liberate  the 
Ukraine  by  means  of  a  military  expedition  which  in  a  general 
way  is  beaded  toward  the  Black  Sea.  Perhaps  she  is  acting 
unselfishly,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that. 

"  Nor,  in  our  judgment,  is  she  acting  wisely.  Russia  is  coming 
Lack.  Unlike  some  other  nations,  among  which  is  Poland, 
Uussia  has  never  developed  her  culture,  discovered  her  national 
genius,  attained  her  possibilities,  and  then  declined.  Russia 
pertains  to  the  future.  When  she  emerges  the  paltry  little 
economic  impossibilities  which  go  by  the  name  of  states,  and 
which  have  been  carved  out  of  her  territories  for  the  benefit  of 
European  big  business,  will  disappear.  And  in  thai  day  Poland 
will  want  and  need  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy  to  the  eastward. 
She  would  be  wise  were  she  to  be  content  with  what  is  rightfully 
hers  to-day.  and  to  put  all  her  energies  into  the  strengthening 
and  solidifying  of  the  statehood  to  which  the  fortunes  -of  war 
have  restored  he*  instead  of  trying  to  become  territorially 
great  by  subjugating  Russians  in  their  day  of  weakness." 

But  if  Poland  continues  in  her  purpose,  and  "if  the  new  war 
is  to  go  on  until  the  Ukraine  is  liberated,  then  we  have  a  war  to  the 
death,"  warns  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  "That  Is  a  ghastly 
prospect  which  the  civilized  world  can  not  tolerate.  Allied 
pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  at  Warsaw  to  check  an  ad- 
venture threatening  dire  consequences  and  undertaken  without 
due  cause.  Full  autonomy  for  the  Ukraine  is  assured  under 
any  Russian  regime.  Separation  of  the  Ukraine  no  Russian 
regime  will  tolerate."  From  the  New  Fork  Call  (Socialist) 
■  nines  I  he  en,  i  hat  "  French  imperialism  is  undoubtedly  back 
of  the  Polish  offensives  against  Russia,"  and  that  "with  this 
social  and  economic  background  the  Polish  chauvinists  are 
hazarding  a  war  with  the  most  powerful  military  organization 
in  the  world,  an  organization  that  has  defeated  and  routed  the 
old  Russian  generals  financed  and  munitioned  by  the  Entente." 


Other  more  sympathetic  commentators,  however,  show  cause 
why  Poland  should  seek  to  establish  an  independent  Ukraine,  and 
exhibit  firm  faith  in  the  singleness  of  purpose  avowed  by  Pil- 
sudski.  The  Ukraine  would  serv<  as  a  useful  barrier  on  the  south 
against  possible  future  encroachment.  Through  it  the  Poles 
would  find  a  friendly  road  to  i  >d>  --a  and  the  sea.  Poland 
aspires  to  be  a  strong  state,  to  stored  her  former  prestige 

among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  in  her  r61e  as  the  Eastern 
outpost  of  the  new  European  order  she  I  -  firmly  supported  by 
French  moral,  if  not  material,  sympathy,  and  by  many  in 
America  who  see  in  Poland  the  only  effective  force  against  the 
evil  of  Bolshevism.  In  spite,  however  of  his  overwhelming 
successes  and  his  combination  with  Petlura,  Pilsudski  has 
serious  obstacles  ahead  of  him.     As  the   New  York  7  oints 

out,  he  must  alwa  inter  the  odds  of  five  to  one  against 

him.  Russia,  so  far  as  man-power  is  cone,  rned,  is  in  a  con- 
tinued state  of  renascence.  "Certainly  the  Polish  troops, 
paying  off  old  scores  and  filled  with  the  fire  of  a  newly  won  liberty 
and  a  successful  national  revival,  are  more  than  a  match  for 
"Red"  armies  in  anything  like  equal  numbers."  says  this  pap 
"But  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  moral  superiority  to  make  up  for 
odds  of  five  to  one;  ami  the  Poles  are  under  the  disadvantage 
that,  the  greater  their  initial  successes,  the  more  rapidly  their 
moral  superiority  will  disappear."  The  situation  [s  complicated 
by  the  action  of  the  San  Remo  confen  nee.  which,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  Lloyd  George  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
practically  reaffirmed  the  previous  decision  to  open  trad<  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  if  possible.  In  this  event  Poland  would  find 
herself  alone  in  struggling  against  t  he  "Red"  cohorts  of  Bolshet  ism. 
She  deserves  assistance,  thinks  the  Canton  Daily  News,  which 
says  "it  should  be  inspiring  to  the  friends  of  democracy  in 
Europe  and  to  well-wishers  of  Poland  in  the  United  States  to 
learn  that  American  aviators  are  operating  with  the  Polish  Army 
in  the  Ukraine  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Russian  Soviets 
out  of  that  country."  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Allies  have 
admitted  that  they  are  unable  to  deal  with  the  Bolshevik  men- 
ace, "and  it  may  remain  for  Poland,  through  her  great  love  for 
human  freedom,  not  only  to  hold  back  the  Bolshevik  hordes  of 
Russia,  but  to  inflict  a  defeat  that  will  teach  the  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  '  Reds '  a  good  lesson."  "The  fact  is  that  Poland  has 
agreed  to  help  Petlura,  the  Ukrainian  Nationalist  leader,  to 
resist  an  attempt  being  made  by  'Commissioner'  Rakowsky 
to  incorporate  the  Ukraine  inSoviel  Russia,  and  the  current  news 
justifies  some  confidence  thai  this  desirable  object  will  presently 
be  accomplished,  and  that  the  Ukraine  will  succeed  in  securing  the 
independence  to  which  if  aspires,"  comments  the  Philadelphia 
Enquirer.  All  the  states  bordering  on  Russia  are  showing  a  dis- 
position to  stand  together  for  their  mutual  protection  against 
Bolshevik  aggression,  and  "all  this  means  that  the  barrier 
against  the  invasion  of  Eastern  Europe  b>  Bolshevism  is  being 
extended  and  reenforced,  and  it  can  hardh  be  necessary  to 
Btress  the  encouraging  significance  of  this  momentous  fact." 
The  New  York  Tribum  also  agrees  that  Poland  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  eastern  outpost  of  Western  democracy,  and 
forth  that  a  strong  Poland  is  a  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  war — 

"Her  reconstitution  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  fruits  of 
victory  in  Eastern  Europe,     she  is  a  check  on  Germany  to  the 

wist    and  on   '\{^'^\'   Russia  to  t  he  east . 

"Poland  is  the  biggest  Allied  assi  i  in  the  task  of  reconstituting 
Eastern  Europe.  She  has  power  and  courage.  She  is  national- 
istic and  anti-Bolshevik.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Peace 
<  Jonference  sought  to  tie  her  hands.  But  she  is  an  indispensable 
prop  to  the  Treaty.  Against  any  nationalistic  ambitions  im- 
puted to  her  should  be  set  the  fact  that  In  r  nationalism  is  the 
surest  barrier  against  the  Bolshevik  plague.  If  in  the  end  her 
infhl  dominates    in    the    Ukraine,    that    influence    will    be 

immensely  more  helpful  than  any  domination  coming  out  of  the 
-l-house." 
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A-\      this  year,   a 
<L    -*-  L919,  we  are  told  bj  th 
"  This  enormou    in  ,  ,1,,. 

tremelj   high  prici  r  in  the  countries  from  which 

imported,"  according    o  a  City  B 

of  New  York.     "  Prom  the  whol<  ,,,,,1 

in   those  countries    immediately   befo 
jumped  to  more  than  ten  •■•  □ 
the   statemenl    continues, 
retail  price  here,  as  almi 
one  knows,  is  in  1  he  in  ighboi 
of    tw<  nt\-li\  e    cents.       Yet,    in 
spile  of  an  indie 

sugar,  we  are  informed  bj   Cap- 
per's  Weekly,  of  Topeka,    Kan., 
that  "a  billion  pounds  of 
recently  lia\ e  been  exported  from 
these  shores  to  <  hreat  Britain,  in 
addition    to    millions    of    pounds 
shipped    abroad    during    r< 
weeks  or  mom  hs."    The  ( lolum- 
lius    (Ohio)    Dispatch,    how 
assures    us    that     "in    Cuba    the 
wharves    are    loaded    down    with 
sugar  awaiting  shipment."     At 

any    rate,    whether    or    not 

is    a    shortage    of    sugar,    "the 

present.        situation        docs       not 

sweeten  the  American  disposi- 
tion," remarks  the  New  Orleans 
Times  -  Picayune.  The  shrewd 
editorial   writer  of  the  Norfolk    \>  tal  he 

is  "savings  few  lumps  of  sugar  >>>  for  Liberty  bonds." 

Furthermore,  this  same  writer  d<  hat  "if  thi  era  of  thirty- 

cent  sugar  has  Keen    horn    legitimately,  the  consuming  public 
should  he  shown  a  government  birth-certificate." 

The  suggestion   that    there   is  a   real   sh<  igar  the 

Providence    Bulletin    characterizes    a-    "pun     bunk."     "Pr 
have  been  boosted,  but    the  appearance  of  shortage  is   main- 
tained l>y  keeping  sugar  supplies  well  concealed  and  rel< 
them  only  in  driblets,"  asserts  the  Albany   /\ 
Increased  cost  of  production  has  been 
lor  the  high   cost  of  sugar,  but  "when  a  ,  of  life,  like 

sugar,  is  jumped  to  si\  times  its  prewar  price.  1, 

is  over,  and   without  any  proportions  i  in  the  m 

supply,  the. familiar  excuse  of  incn  tse<  I  produc 

Hat,"  declares   the  Pittsburg    Dispatch.      Due  to  tin 

production  of  beet-sugar  in  Europe,  the  world-  outpul 

in  the  ourrenl  year  will  be  about  15  per  cent,  belov  that  in  the 

year  preceding  the   war,   the   National   City    <  .men' 

remarks,   but    the  amount    brought    into   th(     I   nited    St 

exceed    by    1,250,000,000   pounds    the    imports   "I    ai 

in   our   history.      In    \  iew    of    theSM    facts     the    Columb 

State  Journal    can   only   conclude   thai 

stranglehold    on    the   American    publ  A    I 

statement    that    "the   (sugar     producer  holds  the  whip-fa 
proposes  to  make  the  most,  of  hi-  opportuuii  \  ."  leads  tin    0 

X  art  Inn. stem    to   reach    the   same   conclusion.     Continues    the 
brokerage  statement  regarding  ompani 

"To-daj   it  is  a  poorly  handled  company   thai  is  no' 
$10  to  $25  a  share  'par  value  flOO     and  then 
will  net  $100  and  over  on  their  Meek.     Present  dividend 
ments  are  no  criterion,  since  sharehold<  i 
large  cash,  if  not  stock.  di\  id<  ti 

Knich  r\ .... 
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PAINLESS  EXTRACTION  OF  BONUS  TAXES 

GRANTING  THAT  A  BONUS  in  som<  form  or  o 
eventually  will  be  paid  to  soldiers  who  served  more  than 
sixty  days  in  the  World  War,  the  knotty  problem  of 
raising  the  necessary  two  billion  dollars  still  remains.  Eliminat- 
ing all  reference  to  i  be  jusl  ice  or  injustice  of  i  he  proposed  soldier- 
lionns  legislation;  whether  or  no1  former  soldiers  will  squander 
the  few  hundred  dollars  that  are  to  be  given  to  them  in  yearly 
installments;  whether  or  not  the  payment  to  eligible  ex-service 
men  will  be  a  "tremendous  strain 
on  the  credit  of  the  country,"  as 
one  paper  puts  it,  the  raising  of 
the  money  "is  the  hardest  uu1 
any  Congress  committee  has  had 
Lo  crack  in  many  a  day — not  ex- 
cepting the  war-period,"  declares 
the  Syracuse  II <  raid,  adding 
that  the  besl  way  for  Congress  to 
meet  the  bonus  demand  would 
lie  by  "heroically  lopping  its 
equivalent  from  the  monumental 
post-war  national  budget  during 
a  period  of,  say,  two  or  three 
years."  "Old  John  Barleycorn 
is  sadly  missed  in  this  quest  for 
revenue,"  sighs  the  Washington 
Post.  The  bonus  bill  has  under- 
gone so  many  revisions  at  the 
hands  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Menus  Committee  that  many 
papers  believe  it  is  "virtually  cer- 
tain that  no  bonus  bill,  with  rev- 
i  inie  legislation  attached,  will  be 
passed  through  both  Houses  be- 
fore the  recess  in  June  for  the 
national  conventions."  Demo- 
crats and  some  Republican  "in- 
surgents" favor  a  retroactive  tax 
on  war-profits  for  the  years  1917 
to  L920,  inclusive,  while  Republi- 
cans think  a  one  per  cent,  tax  on  gross  sales  would  be  fairer  to 
all  concerned.  Tins,  opposite  views  have  resulted  in  a  temporary 
deadlock.  "New  taxes  always  hit  some  other  fellow,"  observe- 
one  newspaper,  and   others  throughout    the  country  generally 

agree    that     whether    war-prolits    or    the    people    are    taxed,    the 

public  eventually  will  paj  the  bill.  "To  tax  and  to  please  is 
still  as  impossible  as  to  |..\  e  and  be  w  ise,"  thinks  the  New  York 
ning  Post. 
Washington  correspondents  saj  there  is  lit  tie  or  no  opposition 
to  the  proposed  bonus  legislation.  Representative  Good,  of 
Iowa,  believes  thai  a  cash-bonus  plan  would  bring  "the  wrath 
of  106,000,000]  people  down  upon  the  head  of  ( 'ongress,"  bul  his 
opinion  is  discounted  by  the  Pittsburg  Post,  for  instance,  be- 
cause he  voted  against  American  rights  on  the  sea.  and  against 
arming    merchant     vessels    during    the    war.      In    an    effort     to 

"strafe"    Mr.   Good,    twenty-five  facetious    and    possiblj    dis- 
pleased     ex-soldiers   of  Des  Moines    have  drafted  a  "bill" 
abolish  the  $7,500  -a Ian  of  Congr<  —men  and  substitute  I herefor 

the  $30  pet  month  of  a  "buck,"  minus  insurance,  allotment, 
subscriptions  to  bonds,  etc.      Clothing  would  be  furnished  by  the 

Government;  "Fat  Congressmen  shall  be  given  small  uniforms 
and  small  Congressmen  large  uniforms,  and  thej  musl  exchange 
with  each  other  in  order  to  get  the  right  lit."  These  soldiers 
would  have  Congressmen  furnished  rations  a'  per  day; 

and    K.    I'    and    other   duties    would    fall    to    their    unhapp\    lot. 

A  return  home  to  learn  the  views  of  their  constituents  would  be 
mude  in  box  cars,  sine,  we  do  not  have  "hommes  hi.  <he\  iux8 


rill':   GREAT  GOLD    DISCOVER"}    til    THIS  CENT!  R1 

■ — Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


in  this  country.  Lastly,  reveille  would  be  sounded  at  5:30,  and 
kits  would  be  cleaned  read}  for  inspection  at  7  a.m. 
At  present  the  methods  of  raising  the  taxes  called  for  1m  I  he 
bonus  bill  are  a  tax  of  one  percent,  on  retail  sales;  a  tax  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  on  real-.  -  ansfers;  a  tax  of  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cut.  on  slock  ami  grain  exchange  transfi  rs;  an  in- 
crease of  one  per  cent,  on  the  surtaxes  between  $5,000  and  >H).lKK), 
two  per  cent,  from  $10,000  to  $25,000,  and  line,  per  ■•<  at.  over 
the     last,     amount.        The     tax    on    tobacco    and     Mime    brands 

of  cigarets,  under  the  present  plan,  would  l>e  increased  33  and 

66    pi  c    c  at .,    r<  spectively.      A 
new  tax  on  automobiles,  luxuries 

in  general,  and  theater  admissions 

is  also  planned.     Representative 

Griffin,  of  New  York,  instead 
of  paying  an  outright  bonus, 
would  return  to  ex-soldiers  all 
war-risk  insurance  premiums  and 
allotments  w  hicii  were  dedu 
from  their  service  pay,  but  the 
New   Noil.   .1  .,  deems  this 

insufficient ;  tin  se  -urns.  a\  i 
ing  $160,  should  be  refunded  io 
the  returned  soldier  in  addi 
to  the  bonus,  thinks  this  pap,  r. 
Other  means  of  rendering  aid 
are  in  contemplation.  The  & 
iar\  of  the  Interior  estimates 
that  his  department  can  place 
155,000  former  soldiers  on  home- 
steads and  reclamation  projects 
and  this  information  would  seem 
to  be  timely,  inasmuch  as  the 
Seattle  Times  tells  us  thai  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  ( 'ana- 
diau  Parliament  giving  home- 
stead righls  to  all  American  sol- 
dier- of  the  World  War.  "This 
offer,"  says  The  Times,  "will  at- 
tract to  Canada  numbers  of  the 
finest  young  men  in  the  United 
States,  but  Canada's  gain  would  be  our  distinct  loss."  Repre- 
sentative Tincher,  of  Kansas,  has  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  a  tax  on  beneficiaries  of  cost-plus  contracts. 

Granting    that    the    aforementioned    methods   of    taxation,    or 

others,  will  raise  the  two  billion  dollars  for  bonuses,  the  problem 
of  spending  it  properlj  still  remains     also  the  proper  amount  to 

allot    to   each   returned   soldier.       According   to    proellt    plans,    the 

soldier  will  receive  a  cash  bonus  of  $1.25  per  day  for  each  daj 
service;  aid  in  buying  farmland,  to  be  reclaimed  bj  the  Govern- 
ment; aid  in  buying  city  homes;  aid  in  obtaining  an  education; 
or  a  twenty-year  paid-up  insurance  policy.  To  encourage  the 
choice  of  one  of  the  last  four  plans,  it  is  proposed  to  allow  $1.75 
per  da\    as   the  basis  for  computing  aid  of  on.    sorl    or  another. 

instead  of  $1.25.     Officers  above  the  grade  of  firs!   lieutenant 

are  io  In-  barred  from  these  benefits,  also  soldiers  who  were  as- 
signed to  ship-building  or  other  war-work  in  which  they  got 
special  pay.  Likewise,  I  here  is  to  be  no  bonus  for  men  who,  while 
in  the  service,  had  their  civilian  pay  continued  bj  their  employers. 
A   requirement   is  that   returned   soldiers  desiring   paymenl   in 

some  form  must   apph    for  it    within  six  months  of  the  time  the 

plan  goes  into  effect,  which  probablj  will  be  on  April  1,  1921. 

That  all  is  not  serene  in  Washington,  where  the  two  Houses  are 
trying  to  find  ways  and  mean-,  is  indicated  by  tin-  New  York 
Post,  which  tells  us  "the  Republican  leader-  of  the  House  are  now 
facing  open  revolt  in  the  matter  of  the  soldiers'  bonus.  It  is 
not  ou  tlii'  main  question,  but  on  that  of  finding  the  mouey:  the 
point  of  attack  is  tin    method  of  raising  tl  ssary  funds." 
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In  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  as  in  other  pa; 
we  find  the  intimation  t  hat,  no  levied,  thi 

public  in  the  end  will  pay  it.     A  bond  i  ml  of  thi  q 

declares  this  paper,  but — 

"It  is  estimated  thai  S3  000,000,01  I 
war-contracts  or  profiting  by  the  bu  out  ol    the 

war.     Congressman   Rain*       of  lllinoi  d  that   thi 

Government  take  one-half  of  thi    amount,  if  il  can  I"  found,  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  men  who  wore  a  uniform.     Bui  a 
of  fact  the  rich  man  add-  thi    tax  to  thi   cost  of  doing  b 
and  passes  it  on  to  the  ultimati  consumer,  adding  enough  to 
to  pay  him  for  his  trouble   in  collector  for  the 

( rovernment." 

We  are  permitted  a  glimpse  behind  tl  Washington 

bj  Congressman  Ayres,  of  Kan  o  in  a  letter  to  the  Wichita 

Eagle  gives  as  his  opinion  i  he  r<  a  son  for  i  be  opposition  «  hich  i 
developed  againal  taxing  war-profits.     W<   are  told: 

"This  method  will  be  defeated,  a    thi  g  Committi 

five  absolutely   dominates   ;ill    legislation   of   thi     Hi  The 

Cannon  regime  of  old  was  as  mild  as  a  Ma     seph  March 

wind  when  compared  to  the  power  of  thi    Stei  ring  Committei 
five  millionaires  who  dictate  jusl  whal  legislation  -hall  or  shall  not 
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TOPICS   IN   BRIM 


Hiram  .Johnson  is  not  sawing  bul  chopping  \\<m"',      Balti 

The  Interchurcb  movement  also  is  an  ei nurcb  movemi 

Gazette. 

" Experience   is  a   dear   teacher.'      The   rest    are   underpaid      i< 
Journal. 

Nobodi   ever  proposes  a  bonus    or  a  rebate    for  tl 
York  World. 

Patch,  brothers,  patch  with  cheei    patch  in  the  presence  of  thi 
— New  York  Sun. 

Thb  push  for  the  Vice-Presddencj  almost  equals  that  for  tl 
behind  the  posts.    -Boston  Herald. 

Now  that   the  Turk  lias  been  gentVj   tapped  on  the  wrist   we  sin 
trust  he  will  behave. — Columbia  Record. 

Repealing  t i i < -  excess-profits  tas  is  needed,  but  repi  ess  profits 

is  even  more  necessary.     /  imerica. 

About  all  the  modern  nir<  knows  about  a  needle  is  that  you  can 
only  once  on  a  victrola. 

Potatoes  In  ttiis  country  must  have  heard  that  potatoes  In  Poland  are 
being  used  as  monej  .     GreenvilU  cs-  <  ml. 

Despite  the  fact  that   Germanj    has  lost   her    African  possessions    her 
Ivory  output  keeps  up  amazingly  well.     Manila  /• 

The  only  noticeable  response  bo  the  general  clamor  for  Increased  pro- 
duction appears  to  be  in  the  field  of  candidates       it .  ■  • 

Folk   who  are  always   worrying  about  what  the  counti 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  that  depends  quite  ■  bit  upon  when  It  Is 
coming  to.     Manila  Bulletin. 

The  average  small  boj   believes  all 
teachers  should  be  paid  bo  much  salarj 
they  could  retire     Immediately.-    \ 
York  World. 

When  b  woman  declares  there  is  no 

UB8 talking,  What  she  means  is  that  there 

is  no  use  in   anybodj    else   talking. — 
Columbia  Record. 

The   profiteer's    idea   of  heaven    la 
probably    something    verj    much    like 
the  United  States  at  present 
rillr  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  after  ten  >  ear- 
of  deadlock  around  ancient  Troy,  the 
issue   was   settled    h\     means   of  a    dark 

horse. —.Vcic  York  Evening  Post. 

Perhaps  those  French  profiteers  who 
arc  fleecing  American  visitors  bo  the 
war-zone  an'  merelj  trying  to  make 
their  guests  feel  at  home,  Louisville 
Times. 

Ottr  original  understanding  was  that 

BlaSCO     I  banc/     WHS     to     write     a     new 

American    novel,    bm     now     we   road 

that    it     is    to    be    about     \cw     "i  ork. 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Tut',    Supreme    Council     would    baVC 
the  United  Stales  accept   a  mandate  for 
Armenia.      Can  it  be  possible  that  I 
is  absolutely  nothing  in   that    lUlhappj 
country  worth  taking        Bfl 
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A    MODERN    INSTANCE    OF    FAITH    IN   PRAYER. 


Thousands  of  Sinn-Fein  supporters  reciting  the  Rosary  in  the  demonstration  before  Mountjoy  Prison,  Dublin,  for  the  release  of  hunger-striking 
Sinn-Fein  prisoners.     On  the  day  of  their  release  there  was  a  complete  stoppage  of  work  in  the  city. 


THE   IRISH   "MUDDLE 


v> 


OUT  OF  THE  CONFUSION  of  the  Irish  question  come 
cries  of  menacing  complaint  from  different  political 
sections  of  the  press  of  Great  Britain  varied  by  appi 
thai  the  British  Governmenl  make  a  supreme  effort  to  end  the 
Irish  "muddle."  It,  is  not  now  a  question  of  getting* through 
this  or  that  kind  of  bill  for  Irish  Home  Rule,  we  are  told,  but  the 
absolute  need  of  securing  an  adjustment  of  law  and  order  in 
the  country  whose  disorder  is  "making  Ireland  a  byword  among 
I  hi  nations."  This  very  explosion  of  criticism  was  set  off  by  the 
Government's  release  of  certain  Sinn-Fein  prisoners  as  the  result. 
of  their  hunger  strike  in  Mountjoy  Prison.  Such  action  was  taken 
by  the  Government,  some  note  caustically,  two  days  after  ii  had 
officially  exprest  itself  as  being  determined  not  to  yield  to  the 
hunger-strikers,  no  matter  whal  the  cost.  Coincident  with  the 
libera;  ion  of  the  hunger-strikers  a  general  strike  in  Inland  was 
called  off  and,  as  the  London  Daily  Chroi  nicallj  says,  "a 

considerable,  part  of  the  population  of  Dublin  and  South  Ireland 
went  into  hysterics  of  joy  at  the  saving  of  the  'heroes'  and 
'martyrs.'"     This  London  daily  adds: 

\  more  civilized   public  opinion  could   hardly  bring  its.  It'  to 
regard  complicity  in  sordid  murders  as  t  be  qualification  of  a  hero, 
or  an  attempt  at  suicide  as  I  ha  I  of  a  martyr.      Rut  if  the  last  two 
have  shown  anything  aboul  South  Ireland,  they  have  re- 
Jed  the  extraordinarily  low  level  of  civilization  bj   which 
moi  ■  tnents  (end  to  be  influenced.     v  oc- 

curred in  Dublin  itself  another  murder  of  the  usual  type.  \ 
detective  was  shol  in  the  open  street  by  a  man  whom  nobodj 

stopt    nor  dared  publicly  identify.       When   'he  Irish  (iovernmeiit 

have  obtained   (as  t  he>    probably  will  .  reliable  confidential  in- 
formation ,  identity,  and  have  put  him  in  prison,  he  will, 
.  like  the  resl .  b>   fully  qualified  a-  a  ' her< 

In  yielding  1o  the  Trish  prisoners  who  attempted  to  "achieve 
a  spurious  martyrdom  by  slow  suicide,"  remarks  the  London 
Morning  Past,  the  Governmenl  "again  exposed  their  fatal  weak- 
ness." The  whole  argumenl  for  therel  the  hunger-strik 


according  to  this  journal,  "rests  upon  the  false  assumption  thai 
Ireland  is  not  in  a  state  of  rebellion."  That  is  the  V(  rj  assump- 
tion upon  which  the  Governmenl  are  acting,  according  to  /'• 
Morning  Post,  which  proceeds: 

"There  can  be  but  one  solution  of  the  problem,  which  is  to 
declare  and  to  enforce  martial  law.  The  Irish  are  driving  the 
irresolute  Governmenl  toward  ihat  expedient,  and  the  lon| 
its  adoption  is  postponed  the  more  innocent  men  will  be  as- 
sassinated and  the  more  difficult  will  prove  the  reconquesl  o) 
Ireland.  And  by  their  latest  action  the  Governmenl  themselv<  - 
have  provided  an  easy  method  of  escape  for  prisoners.  The- 
haveonlj  to  refuse  their  food  for  a  da\  or  two  to  'receive  amelio- 
rative treatment.'  " 

An   important    Unionist    Irish   daily,    Th    Northern    Whig  and 

ast  Post,  says  thai  a  Governmenl  "which  does  or  allows  such 

things  is  noi  ht  fco  govern."      \-  1o  the  release  of  the  prisoners, 

"so  far  from  bringing  even  a   temporary    peace  to  Ireland,  it 

has  broughl  a  sword,"  and  this  journal  explains: 

"The  vendetta  againsl  the  police  has  be<  a  resumed  with  fr»  sh 

energy  since  it   has  become  apparent   thai   no  convictions  can  be 

obtained,  and  the  Governmenl  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
detain  the  guiltj  persons,  since  the  decision  to  release  the 
Moim'joN  prisoners  was  taken  three  policemen  have  been  mur- 
dered.    Cattle-driving  and  agrarian  offensi  -  are  becoming  more 

numerous  and  daring  than  e\ ,  r.      And  now   the  othe  r  wing  of  the 

sinn-Fein  movement-  the  so-called  Labor  wing  js  taking  'he 
held  to  add  to  the  confusion  and  anarchy.  Stimulated  and  en- 
couraged by  the  collapse  of  governmental  resistance  to  the 
hunger-strikers,  and  buoyed  up  by  the  apparent  results  of  their 
own  sympathetic  strike,  the  executive  of  the  organization — a 
violent    Bolshevik    organization— which    calls    itself    the    Irish 

Trade  Union  party,  is  making  a  "hid  to  install  a  dictatorship  of  it- 
own  and  to  lake  0V(  r  I  he  control  of  exportation  of  products  from 
Ireland.  11  has  ordered  committees  to  be  formed  to  decide  what 
products  ma\  or  may  not  be  Senl  ont  of  Ireland,  and  what  may 
Only  be  -"Id  inside  Ireland.     T'sing  thi  f  living  as  a  lever, 

it.  is  simply  setting  ont   to  '.ike  o\,r  the  governmenl  of  Ireland 
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from  the  constituted  authoriti*  ,u  for  then 

scries  of  Sinn-Fein  So 

The  attempl  is  being  mad<   total  Nationalist 

Ireland  into  Sinn-Fein  hand       i     n    told,  bit  ntrol 

over  northern  Ireland  also,  and  i1  i    pointed  ou(  tl 

"Northern  Ireland  Ls,  of  cour  e,  tl  s  whole  j 

for  if  t  he  attempl  fails  hi  r<  il     ill  br<  a] 

The  only  result  of  this  audaciou    attempl  cai  involve  thi 

Irish  cities  in  a  famine,  and  to  upsi  I  fatally  the  wholi 
system  of  the  country.     [1  ter  on   which  the  Govern- 

ment can  not  afford  to  indulge  in  anj  temporizing,  and  in  i  hich 
it  mnsi  act   with  an  energy  which  it   ba     not 
present.     The  proper  answer  to 

kind  of  unlawful  conspiracy  is  to  pack  tl"  conspu  ato  jail. 

Let  them  hunger-strike  there  for  a  tim<   il  thej  will." 

Even  those  who   temper  their  cri  of  th<    Govern] 

insist,  upon   the  supreme   need  oi 

administrative    policy,"   and   n    Dublin   correspondent    of    the 
Manchester  Guardian  writ- 

"If  Ireland  is  the  seat  of  anarchy,  the  anarch]  does  not  all 

proceed    from  one  pari;,.       It  can  DOl   b  Bed 

that  administrative  reform  is  the  first  need 

for    the  administrator  creates  the  national  temper  on  which  the 

legislator  has  to  build 

"There  is  no  use  talking  about  law  whil<   nobody   knowB  what 
the  law  is,  or  crying  for  firm  government   while  nobi  ows 

who  is  the  responsible  governor.     Then    ie   onl  ible 

justification  for  Csesarism,  and  thai  is  efficiency. 

"Meanwhile,  in  default  of  a  Caesar,  self-govi  rum.  nl  ie  coming, 
bu1  on  unconstitutional  line        \   Nationalist  solicitor  told 
recently  that  the   King's  writ    would  soon  <■ 
meaning  or  value  whatever.     Gradually   but  surely,  the  Sinn- 
Fein  courts  are  extending  their  dominion  in  the  west,  and  wl  • 
sinn  Fein  with  the  aid  of  the  Volunteers  has  nol  driven  oul  the 
British  rule  altogether,   the  old   warfare  continues.     Count 
shooting  follows  shooting,  but  there  are  no  convictions  .  . 
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"Peace  in  Ireland  can  come  through  two  sources  an  entire!} 
new  and  publicly  proclaim..!  administrative  policy  which  "ill 
restore  confidence  and  remove  the  paral  •'  to-day, 

and  a  drastic  amendment  of  the  Home-Rule  BUI  whi<  h  will 
u    what    a    Nationalist    desoribed    to   me  as  a    Dominion   twist. 
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MEXICO'S    PAPER   MONEY 

ABSURD     MISSTATEMENTS     aboul     Mexico's    recent 
/-A      issue  of  paper  currency  of  small  denominations  have 
-*-     -*-  been  published  in   the  foreign  press,  according  to  The 
Mexican  i  Mexico  City),  which  seems  to  ignore  its  north- 

ern  neighbor  when  ii  says  thai  Mexico  "enjoys  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  only  paper  currency  in  the  world  which  is  re- 
deemed in  gold  coin  a  I  sighl  on  demand  of  the  bearer."  For  a 
country  which  lias  been  so  frequently  alleged  to  be  in  dire  financial 
straits,  we  are  advised,  this  "well-known  fact  affords  some  little 

!' I  for  thought."      The   Mexican   Review,  by  its  own  avowal, 

was  established  in  1916  "for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  learn  a  little  of  the  truth  regarding  a  country 
which  is  probably  less  known  and  more  egregiously  misunder- 
stood anil  misrepresented  than  any  other  portion  of  the  civil- 
ized world."  Foreign  critics  have  asserted  that  Mexico's  paper 
money  "has  nothing  back  of  it.  except  the  printing-press  that, 
made  i'."  "that  there  is  no  gold  or  silver  guaranty  back  of  the 
money,"  and  thai  "merchants  are  loath  to  accept  it,  and  on 
refusing  to  accept  it  the  Government  is  threatening  to  close 
their  places  of  business.*'  The  facts  about  Mexico's  currency 
as  stated  by   The  M '  erica  n   Review  are  as  follows: 

"The  silver  currency  pesos,  fifty-cent,  twenty-cent,  and  ten- 
cent  pieces  almost  wholly  disappeared  because  of  the  increased 
value  of  silver  bullion  making  them  intrinsically  worth  more  than 
their  face  denomination.  The  needs  of  commerce,  especially 
of  small  traders,  required  some  substitute,  and.  in  response  to 
the  popular  demand  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever,  the 
Government  began  minting  bronze  coins  of  the  denomination  of 
ten  and  twenty  cents  face  value.  Through  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission i1  also  issued  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  paper  currency. 
These  bills  were  to  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  the 
Commission  in  exchange  for  gold.  At  first  it  was  directed  that 
Ma  \  would  be  redeemed  in  gold  when  presented  in  sums  of  $20 
and  upward,  but  this  was  subsequently  changed  to  $2 — the 
smallest  sized  gold  coin.  The  gold  received  in  exchange  for  the 
paper  was  retained  in  entirety  by  the  Monetary  Commission 
tor  the  sole  purpose  of  redeeming  the  paper  for  which  ii  had  been 
exchanged— the  law  expressly  stating  thai  only  this  use  must 
be  made  of  it." 

A i  first  the  public  wire  slow  to  accept  the  new  paper  money, 
because  their  experience  with  the  issues  of  various  revolutionary 
leaders  had  made  them  distrustful  of  anything  excepl  coin, 
but,  this  organ  says,  as  soon  as  1  hey  found  thai  it  could  be 
exchanged  for  gold  "to  the  bearer  upon  demand,"  as  specified 
upon  its  face,  they  no  longer  wanted  the  gold,  and  were  content 
to  use  the  paper.  People  who  had  first  presented  paper  for 
exchange  into  gold  no  sooner  received  the  coin  than  they  wished 
to  ree.xchaiige  if  for  paper.  To  accept  gold  was  to  deprive 
them  of  the  ability  to  give  and  take  small  change.  After  the 
period  of  timidity  pas  ed  the  demand  for  paper  money  became 
so  large  that  early  in  March  it  exceeded  the  supply  and  "com- 
plaints were  heard  that   the  Government  was  not   keeping  its 

pr ise  'o  exchange  paper  in   return   for  gold!" 

v  recites  the  history  of  earlier  Constitu- 
tionalist mone.N  from  April.  l{.)b">.  when  Carranza  issued  his 
firsl  monetary  decree  for  $5,000,000  in  paper.  Until  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mexico  Citj  Constitutional  paper  was  limited  and  fairly 
sound,  but,  this  organ  charge-,  the  subsequent  issuance  of 
paper  in  greater  value  was  due  to  "a  combined  assault  by 
moneyn  I      and    so-eaHed    banker-."   and    it    goes  on  to   tell 

the  slon   of  its  decline  and  fall  to  zero  as  follows: 

"So  more  and  more  paper  was  ground  out.  its  exchange  value 
was  forced  lower  and  lower,  until  at  length  an  impasse  was 
reached*  and  gold  and  silver  came  into  circulation  again  of  its 
own  accord,  the  paper  disappearing,  almost  overnight  some- 
thing Unheard  of  in  the  historj  of  such  matters.  Thus  Me- 
presented  to  the  world  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  currency  of  low 

value  disappearing  of  its  own  accord  and  one  of  high  value 
taking  its  place,  and  this.  too.  when  it  had  been  widely  and 
gloatingly  asserted  that  the  country  was  bankrupt!" 


SOVIET  GRIP  ON  RUSSIAN  COOPERATIVES 

DEALING  WITB  RUSSIA  through  her  Cooperative 
Societies  or  through  the  Soviet  Government  was 
practical! \  pn<  and  the  same  thing,  some  Allied  ob- 
servers asserted  when  the  Allied  Power-  issued  their  January 
note  stating  that  the  Russian  blockade  would  be  lifted  to  permit 
trade  with  the  Russian  cooperative  organizations.  Now  we 
have  a  Soviel  showing  of  the  relations  between  the  cooperatives 
and  the  Governmenl  that  proves  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  th< 
societies  and  not  with  the  Sovie  Government  Such  i- 
plain  statement  of  a  writer  in  Sa  iei  Russia  'Xew  Fori  .  official 
organ  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Governmenl  in  this  country,  who 
t"lls  us  that  by  tin-  time  the  proletariat  seized  power  in  Russia 
the  cooperatives  there  had  become  the  principal  economic 
factor  of  distribution  and  agricultural  production. 

Incidentally    we    are    advised    that    since    the    firsl    Russian 
revolution',  the  growth  of  all   the  branches  of  the  cooperat 
movement  in  Russia  has  been  continuous  and  in  really  astound- 
ing   proportion-.     It    has    become    the    "largest     cooperat 
movement    in   the  world,"  and  the  figures  for  January   ].   1918, 
•Acre  as  follows: 

Cooperative  Societies  'iber 

Agricultural    Associations S.500 

Consumers' Societies               10,000 

Creamerj    ^ssocdatdons 3,500 

(  redit  Societies 26  500 

Village  Handicraft  Artels 1,500 

so.ooo 

The  societies  had  to  be  coordinated  with  the  Government, 
which  was  inaugurating  the  Socialist  program,  this  informant 
writes,  and  the  cooperative  leader-  were  faced  with  the  problem 
of  adapting  their  system  to  the  new  role  of  aiding  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Socialist  methods  of  production  and  distribution! 
As  far  back  as  December,  1918,  we  are  told.  Lenine  formally 
called  upon  the  cooperatives  in  Russia  to  join  in  this  work  when 
he  said: 

"The  Soviets  have  arrived  at  the  period  of  reconstruction 
when  the  efforts  of  all  the  laboring  classes  are  required  and  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  cooperative  organi&ati 
especially  may  prove  a  valuable  support  for  their  task.  It  has 
for  a  long  time  been  the  aim  of  the  Soviel  Government  to  call 
on  all  the  cooperative  font-  to  join  in  the  work  of  restoration 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  which  aim  it  is  attempting 
to  carry  out  now." 

But  Lenine's  call  was  oo1  heeded,  relates  the  writer  in  5 
Russia,  for  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  cooperatives,  who  w< 
bound   by    personal   and   social   sympathies   to   the  opposition 

political    parties   and    had    been    high   officials   in    many   counter- 

revolutionarj  go"\  ernments  of  Russia,  were  -low  to  n  -i",,:<'  to  t he 
exhortation  of  tin  leader  of  the  Russian  laboring  masses.  In 
consequence  there  came  compulsory  instead  of  voluntary 
coordination,  and  this  through  legislation  designed  to  bring  the 
cooperative  system  in  line  with  the  economic  development  of 
tin-  socialized  stale.  As  to  whether  these  changes  in  the  <-,.- 
operative  structure  of  Russia  were  in  conformity  with  co- 
operative principles  and  the  economic  law-  of  the  proletarian 
administration  of  public  ownership  of  the  mean-  of  distribution, 

the  writer  acknowledges  that: 

"There  has  been  manifest  of  late  a  clear  i<  ndency  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  Rus-ian  cooperative  leaders  to  take  the  measures 
of  the   Soviel    Governmenl    toward   them   at    their  superficial 

face    value.      These    measures,    ID    fact,    >V'u    interfere    with    the 

existing  structure  of  the  cooperative  organizations,  and  there- 
fore  'the  coop,  ra tors  are  anti-Rolshevik   lo   the   very   extent    to 

which  the  Bolshevik  are  anticooperators. '  This  statemenl 
is  a  mere  platitude,  based  on  absolute  ignorance  of  the  situation. 
That  most  of  the  cooperative  leaders  an'  anti-Bolshevik  is  true, 
but    is   it    true   that    the    Bolsheviki   are   anticooperative?     It 

should  be  borne  in  mind  that  opposing  the  present  Leaders  of 
Russian   cooperativi  not   mean  opposing  the  cooperative 
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prinoiple.     If  the  aim  or  the  lead  in   Ru 

become    'safeguarding    the    »elf-acl  and    independence     of 

cooperation,'   as   A.    Y.    Merkulo   .  of  the   All-R  Central 

Union  of  Con  timers'  Societi<  at    the  (  oopen 

ference  at  Moscow,  held  in  September,  11)11),  under  an j  circum- 
stances that  may  arise,  I  hi  that  i  hi 
Russian   cooperati            anl    to   retain    their  economic   machine 
merely  because  it  is  theirs  and  not  becau  i  m  that 
will  most   benefit   t  h(    Ru  wian  ma    i         If  i  b< 
had  adopted  this  point  of  vi<                  ould  hav<    shown  r> 
statecraft  and  railed   in   their  dut            ard   their  countrymi 
.  .  .  Russian  cooperative  leadi                          written  a  gloru 
page  in  the  world's  historj   of  cooperation  bj    working  out 
correct  principles  of  the  cooperative   attitude  toward  a  8oc»a 
stale  iii  general  and  by  devising  in   particular  the  i  of 
their  adaptation  to  the  complete    control  of  con                   ids, 
and  the  production,  distribution,  and  collection  ot  agricultural 
products.     They  have  spurned  this  opportunity   and  the  bo 
of   (Ins   achievement    belongs    to    the    Soviet           i    men.     The 
foreign  representatives  of  the  Russian  coop                  ow  residi 
abroad,  have  this  opportunity  Blill  open  to  them,  and  the  future 
alone  will   determine  how  thej    will  act    in   transferring  to  the 
stati    authorities  a   monopolistic   function   of  foreign    Made     a 
function  entirely  outside  of  the  scope  of  th<  coup,  rativi  aoci<  I 
composed  of  the  actual  consumers  of  commodities  or  servi 
supplied  through  their  former  organizations." 


ITALY'S   WAR-DISILLUSION 

ITALY'S  DISILLUSION  about  the  war  is  more  bit 
haps    than    that    experienced    in    other    countrii 
there  was  always  a  strong  section  of  antiwar  Italians,  we 
learn  from  a  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps,  and  ihi- 
explains  the  hostility  of  the   Italian   pre--  toward   the  French 

occupation  of  German  cities,      The  antiwar  Italian-,  we  are  luld, 

and  the  interventionists,  or  those  who  favored  Italy's  entrai 

into  the  war.  made  common  cause  in  their  opposition  to  th< 

of  the  French  Government  in  the  Ruhr  Vallej  question.     The 
interventionists  took   their  stand  on   the  ground   that    France 
and  the  Allies  are  to  blame  because  ii.it>  has  not  been  permits  d 
to  garner   the  fruits  of   victory,      h    thh    pi  nm— ion   had    been 
granted    her.  the    interventionists  say,  they  would  now    bav< 
majority   and    "a    governmenl    with    the    mentality    of    vict* 
and   the  cull   of  the  alliance."     'The   non-intcrventioni 
French   observer   says,   object    to    France's   action   on    general 
principles.     They  did  not  believe  in  the  German  peril  bef< 
war,  he  Bays,  t hej   did  not  credit   German  excesses  during  the 
war,  and.  after  the  war.  the;   do  not  even  beliovi  in  German 
responsibility  for   having  brought    it    on.     How,  th 
they  to  believe  in  presenl   French  fear   '     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all   Italy  is  war-wear;    and   war-disillusioned.     Shi    lb  sufferi 
from    the  economic   exhaustion   of   war  and    has  a    real   dread   of 
anything   approaching   military    complications.     In    this   frame 
of  mind.  Italy  naturalh   feared  and  bated  Franci 
it   should   involve  consequences   whose  •  ■■■■       shi    might-  not 

escape.      The  explanation  of   Italy's  attitude  is  not    to  1"    found 

hi  any  consideration  of  foreign  policy,  but  in  her  war-psyoholo) 

and  this  Rome  correspondent   writes; 

"The  conditions  under  which  ttalj  entered  th<   war  an 
The  will  to  do  so  was  l>\    no  means  unanimous.     Tl  • 
tionists  had   to  struggle   persistentlj    and    vigorously 
host   of  stubborn  oppositionists       v  "'    l,;i1' 

had   to  conquer   herself.     Meanwhile,   even   when   tl 
Over  the  national  self  had   been  accomplished,  it   wa 
to  make  sure  of  it  incessantlj .     Th-   n.  utrals  in  Italj  h< 
ground  and   watched   for  occasions  to  pl>    thei  ives 

oonsequence  was  that  back  of  the  Urn  s  work: 

and  unquiet   with  conflicting  fe<  lings      5 
were  divided.     Events  at    the  front,  whether  rortunati 
fortunate,   had    profound   effect    on   the    Italian 
disappointment     ruled    alternately     until     the    daj     of 
revealing  the  glorj   of  young  and  reborn  Italy,  ■■  own 

the    work    of   the   interventionist 
triumphant  and  could  assume  tO  direct   till    U<  *   ■ 
country." 
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WHY   GASOLINE  IS   AND   WILL   BE   HIGH 


THERE  ARE  MORE  MOTOR-CARS  than  there  is 
gasoline  to  run  them.  Motorists  compete  for  the 
supply,  and  the  price  naturally  goes  up.  Producers 
try  to  eke  out  the  supply  with  inferior  hydrocarbons,  and  the 
quality  goes  down.     Hence,  things  are  as  they  are.  and  very 
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NET    RESULT    OF   CONDITIONS  BELOW  IS  THAT  FOR    EVERY  CAR  RUN"  FROM  ONE  BARREL 
01    Q  IS0LINE   IN    1909  THREE  MUST  RUN  FROM  ONE  BARREL  TO-DAY. 


FOR  EVERY  CAR  THAT  WAS 
RUN  FROM  A  GIVEN  BULK  OF 
RAW  PETROLEUM  IN  1©09, 
TO-DAY  NINE  CARS  MUST  BE 
RUN  FROM  THE  SAME  AMOUNT 
OF   CRUDES. 
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THE  SITUATION  IS  SLIGHT- 
LY RELIEVED  BY  THE  FACT 
THAT  FOR  EVERY  BARREL 
OF  GASOLINE  WHICH  WE 
GOT  IN  1909  FROM  A  GIVEN 
AMOUNT  OF  PETROLEUM, 
TO-DAY  WE  GET  3$  BARRELS 
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"These  various  substances,  however,  all  possess  different 
evaporating  points,  so  thai  ii'  the  crude  petroleum  is  left  open 
and  free  to  behave  according  to  its  nature — it-  various  frac- 
tions,' as  they  are  called,  will  pass  off  into  thin  air,  one  after 
another.  The  process  of  'refining*  of  which  m  hear  so  much 
consists  mereh  in  controlled  and  accelerated  fractional  dis- 
tillation, so  thai  one  after  another  of  the  constit- 
uents pass  off,  the  lightest  first,  followed  by  the 
others  in  ordc  r.  to  be  collected  at  the  other  side  of 
the  apparatus.  The  firsl  item  to  go  over  is  the 
natural  gas  which  is  always  present  in  some  pro- 
portion; this  is  followed  by  the  various  liquid  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance;  and  at  length  there  is  Left 
only  the  solid  residue  of  paraffin  wax  or  asphalt, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"All  the  fractions  are  used  for  something.  The 
gasoline  with  which  we  run  our  motor-cars  and 
airplanes  is  merely  one  of  the  fractions  with  whose 
uses  we  are  most  familiar  because  they  touch  us 
most  immediately.  But  of  an  importance  little,  if 
any,  less  is  the  fuel-oil  fraction,  which  will  not 
volatilize  readily  enough  to  be  used  in  the  automo- 
tive engine,  but  which  is  burned  in  immense  quan- 
tities under  boilers  of  oil-fired  locomotives  and 
ships  and  stationary  engines,  and  in  internal  com- 
bustion engines  of  the  Diesel  type.  And  even  when 
we  get  down  to  the  solid  residues,  there  is  a  use 
for  them. 

"So  when  we  talk  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
gasoline  without  going  entirely  outside  the  petro- 
leum industry  in  search  of  new  sources,  there  are 
but  three  possibilities  which  we  may  have  in  mind. 
The  direct  and  obvious  thing  is  to  seek  new  sup- 
plies of  petroleum;  to  gel  moregasolin  by  getting 
more  petroleum  to  make  it  from." 

At  present,  the  writer  tells  us.  the  United  States 
produces  about  two-third-  of  the  world's  petroleum. 
Of  the  other  third,  by  far  the  larger  part  is  credited 
to  Russia  and  Mexico.  The  prospect  of  new  field  - 
6f  importance  being  opened  up  gets  always  less. 
And  the  prospect  of  making  old  fields  yield  more 
is  practically  zero.  At  thi>  moment  there  is  but 
Din  substantial^  new  oil-field  in  the  world!  thai 
of    Oklahoma  and    northern    Texas.      This  will   go 

on  supplying  oil  for  a  long  time;  but  it  can  not  be 
expected  to  hold  out  big  increases.  To  quote 
and  summarize  further: 


•-  ■■      ;, 


unsatisfactory  the  motorist  finds  them.  Shall  we  notify  Uncle 
II.  in,  and  the  other  manufacturers  to  stop  making  cars.' 
Won't  sOme  one  discover  more  oil-wells.'     Can   we  gel    more 

.line  OUt  Of   the   present    petroleum    product'.'      Why    not    run 

ome  of  our  car-   with    Diesel   engines,   which   use  the  heavier 
fuel-oils?     What  is  the  outlook  for  tar  and  alcohol  as  practical 
motoi   In.  I   "       \n    analysis    of    the    situation,    with    answers    to 
these   and   other  questions,  is  given   l>y   a   contributor   to   The 
i  \.  w    York),  who    makes    his   conclusions 

clearer  In  graphic  illustrations.     Thej  are  not  as  optimistic  as 

motorists  could  wish,  and  yel  thej  are  not  entirelj  compact 
of  gloom.      \\  e  read: 

"Gasoline,    as    we    all    know,    is    a    product    of    petroleum.      A 
good  many  of  us,   bowev<  •    probablj    nol    realized   that 

gasobne  is  not  the  sole  concern  of  the  petroleum  industry,  or 
ii  its  chief  concern,  ("rude  petroleum,  in  fact,  is  a  thick, 
oily  liquid,  of  no  definite  composition  at  all.  It  i-  uol  even  a 
single  chemical  compound,  bul  a  highlv  complex  mixture  <>i 
many  compounds.  .  .  .  Almost  all  of  these  constituents  evapor- 
ate with  more  or  less  ease  at  ordinary  atmo  pheric  temperatures. 


"When  we  talk  of  expanding  the  petroleum  production,  tin  o 
we  speak  without  the  book.     W.  can  not  count  much  on  finding 

new   field-,  and    we  can    not    count    at    all   on    making  old    fields 
yield    more.     So   we   must    turn    in    the   third   direction,  and    trv 
whether  we  can  not  make  tin    same  amount  of  petroleum  gi\. 
us    more    gasoline.      But     here    we    encounter    the    economic    ob- 
stacle.      Rjghl     now     we    an      using    all     the    petroleum      we    an 
wasting  no  fraction.      If  w.    make  more  gasoline,  W6  must  nec< 
sarih    make  Less  of  -..me  other  fraction.      What   shall  this  -a. 
Iiced   product    be'.' 

"In  practise  it    must    be   the  kerosene  or  the  fuel-oil.     And 
in   practise   we  find   it    inexpedient    to  sacrifice  either  of  these 

products.      There    is   a    latge   and    pcivniptorv    d(  maud    loi    both 

of  them:  we  will  not  make  gasoline  any  cheaper  l»v  forcing 
its  users  to  compete  with  this  demand,  even  tho  we  made  gaso- 
line a  lnt  more  plentiful  in  this  way.  And  we  certainly  will 
not  make  gasoline  anv  better  bv  selling  more  and  more  of  the 
l.ss  volatile  fractions  under  the  nam.  gasoline  that  is  really 
what  is  the  matter  with  tin  gasoline  of  to-day.  The  besl  we 
have  been  able  to  do  has  not  been  good  enough  to  prevent  auto- 
mobiles from  increasing  three  times  as  fast  as  gasoline  production. 
Shortage?  Of  course,  there  is  a  shortage  High  prices''  Moor 
quality?     Of  oourst — wh\  uot'.'     How  could  it  be  helped? 


I  lie    literary   Ulgetl   j  or    »/u  .     :  <     i'/ju 


"For  the  future  there  an    ■■■  Om    i    th 

expansion  of  the  petroleum    upp  •  , 

tain  shales.     The  shalet   con  til  of  petroleum  far 

greater  than  thai  of  tin   oil-wellt 
how  io  gel  al  ii . 

"Another  hop.'  is  in  tin    Dii     !  engim  an  internal- 

combustion  out  lit   i  lint   uses  th 
to  convert   hea  i  •■   oils  into  ■•■•    >]  ,    .,i 

automotive  engine,    we   musl    fail   commei  Bui    with   a 

DicsM  engine  in  his  oar  th  au  oi  ild    pi  i  dilj  pi 

upon  (lie  ot her  loot . 

"Then  there  are  al ..  d-iar  and  alcohol  a-  po 

fuels.      Here  again    there    i     cold    oomforl    for  the   immedi 
future.     If  a  Way   were  round  to-moi  ■  burn  crude  oil  or 

tar  or  alcohol  or  crop  roughage  or  garbage  in    the 
engine    Mr.    Average    Car-Owner    would    gel     no    imi 
benefit    -for   his  ear   is   designed  to  leu  ...     ||.    would 

have  to  wait   for  his  benefit   until  somebody  donated  0.  ■ 
of  a  new  ear,  or  until  enough   of  the  new    can    burning   Me 
new  fuel  had  replaced  the  old  car    burning  the  old  fud  to  put  a 
crimp  iu  (lie  price  of  t  hi  old  i  lk 
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STORAGE  TO   AVERT    \   COAL   CRISIS 

THE    ACTION    TAKEN     MY    STEEL    COMPAQ  IES 
toward  storing  coal,  and   in   this   waj    oontributu 
the  stabilizing  of  the  coal  industry,  as  suggi  rted  bj   the 
majority  members  of  the  Resident's  coal  commission,  u  bighlj 
encouraging,  according  to  a  lead- 
ing editorial   in    The   Iron   Age 
(New  York).     One  companj  ,  on 
account    of    its    large    Bupply, 
has   been    able  during  the  pasl 
six    months    to    operate    much 
more  regularly  than  others;   and 
this  company  intends  to  follow 
the  policy  of  storage  to  a  larger 
extent,    while    other    producers 
are  preparing  to  have  on   hand 
much  greater  tonnages    than   iu 
past  years.      The  hanks  also  ale 
offering   a   helping    hand    and    il 

seems  likely,  we  are  told,  thai 
all  practical  difficulties  will  be 
overcome.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"If  this  policy  of  storing  coal 
during  the  summer  is  generally 

followed,  the  miners  will  he  able 
toworkwilh  greater  regularity. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  justice  of 
their    complaint     that     they    an 

compelled  to  be  idle  too  large  a 

part  of  t  he  year,  and  the  moral, 
of  the  working  force  will  be 
better  if  the  work  is  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  even  it  th    total  income  of  th.    wot-;  ■ 

not    much    increased.       Iu   order,    howi  ver,    to   insur 

of  the  movement,  it  will  he  necessary,  d  in  Ihese 

columns  last    week,   to  influence  public  ofl  d  th.    public 

in   <^en<  ral   to   do    their   pari    iu    l.u; 

the    summer.      Cooperation    musl    he    had    all    aim,. 

bring   aboul    the    desired    result.      'I  and 

is  more  encouraging  than   it    has  been   for  a   long  time      Th. 
Alabama  miners  have  alreadj  d  to  th.    pi 

agreement,  and   there  seems  to  1>.    hul.    danger  tl 
other  parts  of  the  countrj   will  raise  a 

It    is    true,    however,    that     there    ar,     a    I.  W 

miners  in  Illinois  and  elsev.  here,  and  the  lal.  K 

indicates  that    the  dissatisfai  tion   - 

test    the  ahilit.\    of  the  n.  w    Kansas  Court   of   Industrial    Ri  1. 

to  function  satisfactorily.      x  Ice,  the  only  important  ques- 

tion pending  is  in  regard  to  th   pi  nd  while  an  ad 

already  taken  place  and  furthi  r  advt 
quarters,  it  is  hoped  thai  a  eonservativi    policy   will  prevail,  no 

as   not    to   increase    unduly    the   est    of    making    p 

in\  ite    further    government    interl  Son  i 

operators    feel    that    th.;.     bavi     been    n  ■■>    the 
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DECEIVING   THE   PLANTS 

A  PLANT  may  be  led  to  think  it   is  spring  or  fall  by 
licially  lengthening  or  shorl  its  day,  and   it  will 

*-  obediently  bear  flowers,  fruit,  and  .seed  just  as  if  the 
change  of  seasons  were  real,  according  to  experiments  conduct  t  <l 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
Some  plants  have  been  made  to  complete  two  cycles  in  one 
season,  and  important  results  on  crop-yields  are  exp< 
Too  long  a  day  as  well  as  too  short  a  day  will  prevent  many 
kinds  of  plants  from  reaching  their  stage  of  flowering  and  fruit- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  intensity  of  the  light  has  very  much  less 
significance  upon  growth  than  has  usually  been  supposed.  The 
flowering  and  fruiting  period  can  be  made  to  take  place  at  an.. 
time  of  the  year  by  darkening  the  greenhouse  if  the  >he.  is  too 
long  or  by  artificial  tight  if  it  is  too  short.  This  new  theory  of 
controlling  flowering  and  fruiting  of  plants  undoubtedly  will  be 
used  by  florists  and  other  greenhouse  operators.  To  quote  a 
press  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Department  : 

"For  example,  violets  bloom  only  during  the  comparatively 
short  days  of  spring;  bul  if  violet  plants  are  covered  with  light- 
proof  boxes  at  night  and  not  uncovered  until  the  sun  is  about 
half  an  hour  high  each  morning  during  the  summertime,  violets 
can  bo  forced  to  bloom  again  in  the  summer.  Spring  flowers  and 
spring  crops  happen  to  be  spring  flowers  and  spring  crops  be- 
cause the  days  at  the  season  of  their  flowering  and  fruiting  have 
the  proper  number  of  hours  of  daylight.  Correspondingly,  the 
early  summer  flowers  and  crops  must  have  a  longer  period  of 
daylight.  This  has  been  proved  as  to  a  large  number  of  plants, 
and  the  scientists  believe  that  the  principle  will  hold  through- 
out the  higher  forms  of  plant  life,  and  that  it  is  probably  appli- 
cable to  animal  life  as  well. 

"The  plant  can  not  attain  sexual  reproduction,  it  has  been 
shown,  except  when  it  is  exposed  to  a  favorable  length  of  day. 
The  requirements,  however,  differ  widely  with  species  and  vari- 
eties. But  a  length  of  day  that  is  unfavorable  to  reproduction 
may  be  favorable  to  growth.  Under  that  condition,  the  plant 
continues  its  vegetative  development  profusely  and  indefinitely 
without  bearing  fruit.  A  length  of  day  may  be  found  that  is 
favorable  both  to  sexual  reproduction  and  vegetative  growth. 
That  tends  to  bring  about  the  'ever-bearing'  type  of  fruiting. 

"By  employing  dark  chambers  to  shorten  the  period  of  light 
and  artificial  lights  to  extend  it,  scientists  of  the  Department 
have  shortened  or  lengthened  the  life  cycle  of  plants,  have  made 
some  of  them  complete  two  cycles  in  a  single  season,  have  brought 
of  hers  into  flower  and  fruit  months  in  advance  of  their  regular 
time,  and,  with  still  others,  have  greatly  delayed  and  even  com- 
pletely prevented  fruiting. 

"Long  series  of  tests  have  been  made  with  soy  beans,  tobacco, 
wild  aster,  climbing  hempweed,  beans,  ragweed,  radish,  carrot, 
lettuce,  hibiscus,  cabbage,  violets,  goldenrod,  spinach,  cosmos, 
iris,  beggartick,  buckwheat,  and  various  other  plants. 

"A  test  made  with  Biloxi  soy  beans  will  show  how  the  prin- 
ciple works.  For  the  test  plants  the  day  was  shortened  by 
several  hours.  That  is,  thej  were  exposed  to  the  light  only 
I'roin  ten  o*cloel$  in  the  morning  till  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. They  were  first  placid  in  the  dark  house  on  May  20. 
Control  plants,  otherwise  treated  exactly  like  the  test, plants, 
were  left  exposed  to  the  light  from  dawn  till  dark.  The  first 
blossoms  appeared  on  the  dark-house  plants  on  June  16.  No 
blossoms  appeared  until  September  4  on  the  plants  that  wen 
left  in  the  light,  all  day.  But  the  dark-house  plants  average 
onh  si-,  in-  seven  inches  high,  while  the  plants  thai  were  left 
in  the  light  all  day  grew  to  an  average  heighl  of  fifty-seven  or 
fifty-eight  inches. 

"These  plants  required  a  shorl  day  and  a  long  nighl  for 
flowering  and  seed-bearing.     In  tests  with  other    plants,  jusi 

the  opposite    was   found    to  be   true.      The    plant-    thai    were  left 

in  the  lighl  all  il.i\  did  not  grow  luxuriantly,  but  produced  tlov 

and   seed,   while   those   that    were  kept    in   the  dark   a    pari    of   the 

day  made  abundant  growth,  bul  produced  no  seed,  or  else  w< 
greatly  retarded  in  producing  seed."' 

Temperature,  we  are  told,  appeared  to  exerl  no  influence  in 

these  tests.  The  result-  were  the  same  when  it  was  higher  in 
the  dark  house  than  on  the  outside.  Plants  kept  in  the  dark  for  a 
part  of  the  day  underwent,  in  midsummer,  the  changes  that  in 
nature  come  in  the  fall  and  have  always  been  attributed  to  lower 


temperatures.  This  was  true  even  when  the  dark  houses  regis- 
tered a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  outside  summer 
atmosphere.     The  writer  continues: 

"The  results  obtained  by  artificially  extending  the  period  of 
lighl  are  just  as  interesting  as  those  obtained  by  artificially 
shortening  it.  The  artificial  illumination,  in  a  test  with  iris, 
was  so  arranged  as  to  give  eighteen  hours  of  continuous  light 
in  a  greenhouse  during  the  winter.  Control  plants  were  kept 
in  a  similar  greenhouse  with  no  artificial  light.  The  test  was 
begun  on  October  20,  1919.  In  the  greenhouse  where  daylight 
was  supplemented  with  electric  light  the  plants  made  rapid 
growth,  soon  attained  normal  size,  and  produced  blossoms  on 
December  24.  The  plants  in  the  greenhouse  where  no  artificial 
light  was  used,  tho  it  was  kept  at  the  same  temperature,  re- 
mained practicalh  dormant  and  showed  no  tendency  to  blossom 
as  late  a-  February   1_\  1920. 

"The  influence  of  tin-  discovery  on  crop  yields  is  likely  to  be 
of  no  little  importance.  The  length  of  da\  i-  proved  to  he  tin 
most  potent  factor  in  determining  the  relative  proportions  be- 
tween the  vegetative  and  fruiting  parts  of  main  crop  plants. 
Indeed,  fruiting  may  b<  completely  suppresl  b\  a  day  either 
too  long  or  too  short.  The  advance  in  agricultural  practia 
which  may  come  through  this  new  discovery  will  have  to  be 
brought  about  largely  l>,\  plant-breeders  and  other  crop  spe- 
cialists. For  instance,  it  will  prove  of  material  significance  in 
the  future  planning  of  cropping  systems  for  different  regions, 
especially  where  consideration  of  new  crops  from  different  lati- 
tudes is  necessary. 

"This  new  principle  undoubtedly  explains  the  erratic  be- 
havior which  has  been  obser\ed  with  many  crops  when  they  are 
shifted  to  different  latitudes,  and  may  also  clear  up  the  conflict- 
ing results  of  variety  tests  and  field  tests  conducted  with  the 
same  crops  but  in  different  regions.  The  experiments  have 
shown,  for  instance,  that  ragweed  requires  for  flowering  a  stimu- 
lus that  is  afforded  by  the  shortening  of  the  days  and  length- 
ening of  the  nights.  It  does  not  come  into  flower  until  the 
period  of  daylight  falls  below  fifteen  hours.  In  the  latitude 
of  Washington  that  comes  about  July  1.  But  if  ragweed  seed 
should  be  taken  to  northern  Maine  and  planted,  the  plants 
would  not  experience  a  length  of  day  below  fifteen  hours  until 
about  August  1.  Therefore,  they  could  not  come  into  flowtr 
until  after  August  1,  and,  tho  the  vegetative  growth  might  lie 
very  rank,  they  could  not  mature  seed  before  killing  frosts  in- 
tervened. The  long  days,  therefore,  make  it  impossible  for  rag- 
weed to  perpetuate  itself  in  that  latitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
plants  that  get  their  flowering  stimulus  from  a  long  day  could 
not  perpetuate  themselves  through  seed  formation  at  the  equator, 
where  the  day  never  exceeds  twelve  hours. 

"This  principle  affords  the  clue  to  the  fact  that  many  planls 
grow  most  luxuriantly  near  the  northern  limit  of  their  range. 
The  long  northern  day  allows  them  to  attain  their  maximum 
growth  before  the  shorter  day  intervenes  to  check  vegetathe 
growth  and  start  the  reproductive  process. 

"It  may  be  found  eventually,  say  the  men  who  worked  out  the 
principle,  that  the  animal  organism,  also,  is  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  stimulus  of  certain  daj  lengths.  They  believe  that 
the  migration  of  birds  may  be  an  illustration.  Direct  respon- 
to  such  a  stimulus,  they  say.  is  more  in  line  with  modern  teach- 
ings of  biology  than  theories  which  assume 'that  birds  migrate 
as  a  matter  of  instinct  ."' 


MOVIES  NOT  GUILTY  OF  EYE -STRAIN— If  your  eyes 
bother  you  at  the  movies,  do  not  blame  the  pictures,  but  consult 
your  doctor  about  your  eyes.  This  is  the  advice  given  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Ser\  ic  ,  according  to  a  writer  in 
'I'lic    American   Journal  of  Public    Health    (Chicago),  who  say- 

"The  fact  that  millions  of  people  go  to  motion-picture  shows 
throughout   the  United  states  dail\    without  experiencing  am 

discomfort    to  their  eyes,  or  that   such  eye  trouble  thai   is  found 

ot  traceable  to  'overindulgence'  in  the  movies,  would  seem 

to  indicate  thai   motion-pictures  are  not    injurious  to  the  "vision. 

In  this  connection  it   may  be  pointed  out   that  employees  of 

motion-picture  playhouses  who  spend  a  large  part  of  the  day 
looking  at    the   pictures,   do  not    seem   to  be   troubled  with   their 

eyes  anj  more  than  the  average  individual  It  is  safe  to  saj  a 
person  ma\  witness  a  pict  mv-pla>  lasting  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  each  day  without  straining  the  eyes  or  experiencing  an.\ 
discomfort,  provided  the  eyes  are  good  and  there  are  no  hidden 
defects  to  the  vision." 
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THE   UNDESIRABILITY   OF   Gl  5HERS 


THE  "GUSHER"  is  fch<    I  ind  of  oil 
like  to  describe,  bu1  it  i    ool  thi   »or1  thai  ft  al  oil-o 
tors  like   to  deal  with.  in  3        ./        . 

Oil    Bulletin     (Los     Angel  it     a     "  calami  t 

calamities  and  catastrophi     an  but 

they  are  ool  pleasant  to  I 
with,  or  even  to  meet  ea 
.-illy.  The  combination  of  a 
gushing  oil-well  with  a  aeigh- 
boring  orange-growing  district, 
as  it  may  occur  in  < !alifornia, 
is  described  as  particularly  dis- 
heartening. We  are  told  that 
owners  of  orange-groves  in 
Southern  California  are  becom- 
ing unwilling  to  lease  Dear-bj 
property  Tor  oil-wells,  excepl 
;it  prohibit  i\ <■  price-,  because 
of  the  object-lesson  given  by 
a  gushing  well,  whose  per- 
formances   are     described     as 

quoted  below.  Unless  some 
way  is  found  to  control  the 
gusher,  there  will  be  a  setback 

for  the  petroleum  industry  in 
this  particular  region.     As  the 

story  runs : 
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"A  most  remarkable  Cali- 
fornia oil-well  is  the  Yarnell 
No.  4,  at  Richfield,  owned  by 
the  Petroleum  Midway  Oil 
Company.  'Phis  gusher  came 
in  with  a  roar  and  a  bang, 
Caught  fire,  and  did  a  lot  of 
damage  before  it  was  under 
control. 

"For  a  time  it  was  feared 
that  the  well  would  not  pro- 
duce oil  enough  to  pay  for  the 
damage  it  had  wrought  on 
orange-groves  and  ranches  in 
the  vicinity.      However,  when 

under  control  the  well  commenced  to  llow  am  ttled  down 

to  a  regular  dauy  production  of  eight    hundred  barrels.     This 
production  is  accompanied  by  about  two  million  feel  ofgi 

"Gushers  are  spectacular,  thrilling,  and  awe-inspiring,  "tis 
true;  but  by  real  oil-operators  they  are  Known  to  be  costly, 
wasteful,    and    dangerous.     They    are    usually    a    calamity — a 

liability  instead  of  an  asset .      The  lire  ha/.;  -  lUS. 

•'  At  2,000  feet    Yarnell  No.    I  had  stood  cemented  for  a  couple 
of  weeks.      At  the  time  the  casing  was  set  and  the  wi  II  ceiiniiti  d 
it  showed  only  a  little  oil.     During  the  time  the  well  Btood  idle 
the  oil  and  ^as  seemed  to  accumulate.     Aft.  r  the  bailer  had  b 
run  a  few  times  to  test  out  the  water  the  crew  w*  re  Btartled  b\  a 

sudden  and   terrific  roar.       \   -real    ru-h   of  oil  ai  hot    up 

through  the  top  of  the  derrick  and  hundn  the  air. 

"Hardly  had  the  well  started  flowing  when  it  Ore.      \ 

solid  pillar  of  lire  two  hundred  feet  high  lighted  tl  >un- 

try  for  miles  around    and   furnished    one    of    th(     mo  '  brdliant 
spectacles  ever  witnessed  in  the  California  oil-fields. 

"Soon  after  the  tire  started  the  derrick  Was  r.  duo  d    I 

and  the  three  thousand  bet  of  drill-pip  and  tubing  standing  in 
the  rig  fell,  a  shapeless  and  twisted  mass  of  steel.     The  derrick, 
drill-pipe,  tools,  and  equipment  hav<  to  be  figured  as  a  total  lo 
Aside  from  the  damage  done  to  orange  orchards  near  the  bum 
well  the  loss  will  run  close  to  $75,000.     The  damage  dom 
orange-groves,    heavily   laden    with   golden   fruit,   will   run   u 
thousands  of  dollars.     A   few   of   tin    orchan 
much  of  the  land   mar  the   well   is  reported   to  be   worthless  on 

account  of  being  so  deeply  oil-soaked. 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


THE   PASSING   OF  TRAGEDY   QUEENS 


TRAGEDY  QUEENS  are  so  rare  in  these  days  that  we 
oughl  to  be  aware  of  our  possessions  while  we  have 
them.  New  York  has  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
given  to  the  English-speaking  stage  the  one  who  is  now  probably 
the  oldest  member  of  the  prof  ession  inactive  Genevieve 

Ward  was  eighty-three  on  March  27,  and 
recently  played  Volumnia  in  "Coriolanus" 

at  the  " Old  Vic,"  a  I  healer  in  London  thai 
has  made  itself  of  national  importance. 
There  was  a  Shakespeare  Birthday  Festi- 
val held  there  during  April,  and  Miss 
Ward,  as  the  stage  fiction  of  old  days  rules 
her  name,  took  part   in  five  performances, 

three  Of  them  within  t  lie  coin  pas-  of  t  went  J  - 

eight  hours,  it  is  true  thai  America  has 
known  little  of  Miss  Ward  for  years,  and 
the  present  generation  can  hardly  have 
ever  heard  her  name.  But  she  has  acted 
in  London  frequently  and  at  the  age  of 
eighty  created  a  new  part  in  "The  Aris- 
tocrat "  at  the  St.  James's  Theater. 
America  has  not  seen  her  act  since  1887, 
when  she  visited  this  country  in  the  course 
of  a  world  tour  that  covered  four  years. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Samuel 
Ward,  of  New  York,  and  was  trained  for 
t  he  operatic  stage,  which  she  adorned  for 
seven  years,  singing  in  Europe  and  New 
York  under  the  name  of  Madame  GineA  ra 
Guerrabella.  Her  singing  career  was  cut 
short  by  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  bul  she 
was  able  to  turn  to  the  dramatic  stage. 
British  papers  give  long  space  to  her  ac- 
complishments as  well  as  her  opinions  of 
present-day  dramatic  art,  omitting,  how- 
ever, to  mention  that  tho  she  has  been 
long  associated  with  the  English  stage  she 
is  not  of  English  birth.  In  7'  Westmii 
Gazelle  (London  i  she  expri  i  the  vigor  of 
her  eighty-three  years  in   this  fashion: 

"No  doubt  a  few    people  will  go  to  the 
'Old  Vie'  to  see  me  break  down,  in  the 

same   spirit     that     they     would    watch    the 

performance  of  a  trapeze  man,  expecting 
everj  moment  to  see  him  fall.  They  will 
be  disappointed." 

The  inten  tewer  derives  from   Mis    Ward 

(hat  "tin'  fatigue  of  playing  a  tragedj  part  at  eighty-three  is  only 
in  genera]  terms  whal  would  apply  to  a  tragedienne  of  any  age": 

"  Ki\  e  performances  in  a  week  are  too  man\  .  -he  saj  S,  '  because 

\ou  can  not   P.     ir  !"    I  '     Ristori,  who  was  coached  by 

Genevieve    Ward    in    the    English    of    'Macbeth'    and    'Marie 

Stuart,"  never   played    more    than    three    times   a    week    until    she 

came  to  London  and  conformed  with  the  London  conventions. 
Ristori  held  thai  three  performances  limited  the  capacity  of  a 

tragic  actress  to  l>e  'at  her  best,1  and  Genevieve  Ward  agr 

with  her. 

"Talking  with  Miss  Ward,  as  a  matter  ,.i  i.m-i.  no  inter- 
viewer would  presume  to  adopt  the  tone  of  commiserating 
tenderness  with  which  one  so  often  addresses  a  lad]  of  'ad\  a  need 
aye."     Vitalitj   in  her  is  almost   visible.     She  is  clear,  incisive, 


GENEVIEVE    WARD, 

A  New-Yorker  who  has  long  forsaken 
this  country  fer  England,  but  who  holds 

the  stage  at  eighty-three,  a  tragedienne 
unrivaled  iu  parts.  This  portrait,  repre- 
senting her  as  Jane  Shore,  was  taken  in 
the  eighties  of  the  last  century. 


and  very  well   able  to   take  .are  of  In  rself.     And  she  bubbles 

over  with   humor  and  cheerfulness  and  the  healthy  view  of  life. 

'Eighty-three?'  she  says.     'Nonsense,  I'm  fifteen.' 

"Seventeen,  surely,'  suggested  the  interviewer,  perhaps 
rudely.  "When  you  were  seventy-one,  did  you  not  observe 
that  seventy-one  is  only  seventeen  backward'.'' 

'Yes.  and  eighty-one  wasonh  eight 
backward,  and  eighty-three  is  only — no, 
thai  would  bring  me  into  the  thirties. 
Never  mind.  I  fee!  fifteen,  i  enjoy  life. 
I  still  awake  in  the  morning  cheerful.  .My 
mother  used  to  say  to  me,  "You   always 

wake  up  with  a  -mile  on  your  mouth."  I 
still  go  to  bed  cheerful.  1  am  not  acting 
at    the   "Old   Vie"  because    1   am    bored. 

There  is  plenty  to  do.  1  made  hundreds, 
thousands,  of  garment  s  during  1  he  war,  and 
if  the  war  i-  over,  the  work  is  not.' ' 

In  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Darlington  refers  to  her  "speaking 
winged  words  on  the  decadence  of  our 
times."  In  these  she  particularly  deplored 
the  dearth  of  tragic  actresses: 

"The  present-day  actresses  have  not  the 
physique  for  tragedy.  The  work  in  the 
old  days  was  so  much  more  strenuous  for 
actresses  than  it  is  to-day,  and  in  the  past 
the  women  did  not  jump  from  tragedy  to 
comedy  and  farce  and  hack  again  as  they 
do  now.  They  stuck  to  their  mitier,  and 
their  art  was  all  the  Letter  for  it." 

Mr.  Darlington,  however,  does  not  ac- 
cept Miss  Ward's  view  of  Hie  stage  to-day, 

and  goes  on  to  impute  something  like  a 
failure  in  proper  diagnosis: 

"There  is  certainly  nobody  who  has  a 
better  right  to  speak  on  this  subject  than 
Mis-  Ward,  who  can  look  hack  upon  her 
Own  long   and    triumphant    career,    lirst    in 

grand  opera  and  then  in  tragic  parts,  and 
with  all  confidence  challenge  the  stage  of 
this  generation  lo  produce  anybody  likely 
to  rival  her  record.  It  is  also  true  that 
we  are  not  to-day  rich  in  tragic  actn  - 
But  it  is  at  hast  doubtful  whether  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Miss  Ward  for  the 
change  are  t  he  real  reasons.  It  isnol  even 
certain  that  the  modern  girl  is  lacking  in 
physique;  at  any   rate,  from    her  rank   has 

been  recruited  that  modern  marvel  of  en- 
durance, the  cinema  heroine.  And  it  is  at 
leasl  an  arguable  view  that  the  reason  why 

the  modern  stage  has  few  tragediennes  is  not  lack  of  capacity 
so  much  as  lack  of  demand. 

"Public  taste  in  drama  is  subjeel  to  chances  of  fashion,  and 
the  fashion  iu  drama  has  altered  greatly,  mainh  because  of  the 
change  in  it-  public.  Time  was  when  the  theater-  appealed 
only    to  a    certain    limited   class      the  aristocracy       and   all    plays 

were  written  on  t hat  understanding.  Playwrights w ere  courtiers, 
and  dealt  only  with  themes  and  characters  such  a-  might  he 
acceptable  to  the  Court.  Tragedy  then  was  all  the  rage;  poor 
poets,  their  manuscripts  sticking  out  of  their  pockets  as  in- 
e\  it  ably  as  their  el  Imw  -  -t  nek  out  of  their  ragged  sleeves,  jostled 

one  another  in  the  endeavor  to  find  some  rid.  Maecenas  who 
would  stand  sponsor  to  their  sad  stories  of  the  death-  of  kings. 
Behind    them    the\     had    the    Greek    tradition    that    the   only    tit 

theme  for  tragedj    i-  the  struggli    of  a  human  being  of  great 
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position,  cast  in  the  heroic  mold,  and  yet  neither  too  good  nor 
too  bad  to  win  our  sympathy,  against  an  adverse  fate  which, 
in  the  end,  proves  itself  too  strong  for  even  the  mightiest  mortal 
to  contend  with.  Tragedy  did  not  concern  itself  with  little 
lives  nor  with  mean  streets,  lis  hero  naighl  only  excite  our 
pity  as  a  beggar  if  he  had  once  been  a  king.  Such  was  the 
tradition  as  the  Court  dramatists  accepted  it,  and  ii  was  pre- 
served intact  until  long  after  their  time.  But  with  the  rise  of  a 
wider  interest  in  the  stage  a  change  began  to  set  in;  the  theater 
became  more  and  more  a  popular  institution,  and  realized  that 
it  must  deal  with  the  themes  i lint  intrigued  its  public.  Those 
themes  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  great  problems  of  princes, 
and  became  the  little  problems  of  ordinary  men.  Since,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  formula,  tragedj  can  not  concern  itself 
with  such  subjects,  tragedy,  according  to  the  ancient  formula,  had 
•  •eased  to  be  written.  Realism  has  taken  ita  place  a  true 
attempt  at  the  imitation  of  life  a<  1  he  plain  man  knows  it.  Since 
in  life  the  tragic  and  comic  element-  are  so  knit  together  that 
they  can  not  be  separated,  so  in  the  modern  pla\  the  two  are 
"losely     interwoven.     Unlike    its    predect  modern    drama 

<a,n  not  be  divided  off  into  two  sharpK  contrasted  heaps  labeled 
respectively  'Comedy'  and  'Traged\ 

"There  is  another  reason  why  the  democratization  of  the 
theater  has  driven  tragedy  out  of  favor.  It  has  to  some  extent 
lowered  the  average  intellectual  standard  of  the  man  in  the 
audience.  A  theater  which  caters  for  the  taste  of  a  wide  public 
must  not  be  too  sophisticated  for  its  audience;  and  an  audi- 
ence must  attain  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  sophistication 
before  if  can  rise  above  an  artless  desire  for  happy  endings. 
Appreciation  or  enjoyment  of  tragedy  is  an  art  which  requires 
intellectual  training  and  practise.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
many  simplo  souls  who  'go  to  the  play  for  a  good  cry';  but 
their  good  cry  comes  usually  from  the  contemplation  of  senti- 
mentalising- beautiful  death-bed  scenes  to  slow  music,  and  so 
on — rather  than  the  stark  passions  of  tragedy." 


VACHEL   LINDSAY   IN   LONDON 

A  RETURN  VISIT  IS  PLANNED  by  the  American  poet, 
Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay,  to  London,  now  that  the  pot 
and  lecturers  who  set  out  toward  us  from  that  port  have 
winged  their  way  home.  Social  seasons  are  such  thai  l^ondon's 
may  be  taken  as  supplementary  to  ours  when  the  heat  drives 
us  out.  of  doors  away  from  poetry  and  such.  The  Publisher's 
Weekly  (New  York)  looks  with  a  nervous  thrill  upon  the  prospect 
of  Mr.  Lindsay's  visit.  "The  discussion  over  his  work  is 
bringing  up  interesting  comment  there  already,  and  has  brought 
again  to  the  front  the  old  discussion  of  the  English  attitude 
toward  American  production."  The  London  Mercury  (Febru- 
ary) spread  Lindsay's  poem  on  Bryan  over  six  and  a  half  of  its 
ample  pages  and  gave  its  readers  enough  to  sit  up  to  for  days 
thereafter.  A  poem  so  full  of  the  American  vernacular,  and 
such  purely  American  celebrities  as  Mark  Hanna  and  Governor 
Altgeld  naturally  puzzled  the  English  crilics.  Fancy  them 
dealing  with  this: 

Where  is  McKinley,  Mark  Hanna's  McKlnley, 

His  slave,  his  echo,  his  suit  of  clothes? 
Gone  to  join  the  shadows,  with  the  pomps  of  that  time. 
And  the  flame  of  that  summer's  prairie  rose 

Where  is  Cleveland,  whom  the  Democratic  platform 

Read  from  the  party  in  a  wonderful  hour' 
('■one  to  join  the  shadows  wit  It  pitchfork  Tillman 

And  sledge-hammer  Altgeld,  who  wrecked  bis  power 

Where  is  Banna,  bulldog  Hanna, 
Low-browed  Hanna,  who  said,   "Stand  pal 

Gone  to  his  own  place  with  I'ierpont   Morgan 
( lone  somewhere   .    .    .   with  lean  rat   Piatt 

Where  is  Roosevelt,  the  young  dude  cowhov 

Who  hated  Bryan,  then  aped  his  w.i\  ' 
Gone  to  join  the  shadows  with  pious  Cromwell 

And  (till  King  Saul,  till  the  Judgment  daj 
Where  is  Altgeld,  brave  a-  the  truth. 

Whose  name  the  few   still  sa\    with  tears'' 
Gone  to  join  the  ironies  with  Old  John  Hrown 
Whose  fame  rings  loud  for  a  thousand  yean 

Where  is  that  boy,  that  Heaven-born  Bryan, 
That  Homer  Bryan,  who  sang  from  the  West 

('■one  to  join  the  shadows  with   Altgeld  the  ECagll 

Where  the  Kings  and  the  slaves  and  tin-  troubadours  reel 

The  Weekly  thinks  it  must  be  "oomforting  to  Mr.  Lindsay  to 
kuow  that  while  this  criticism  is  coming  forth  a   volume  of  his 


poems  has  been  published  in  England  with  an  extremely  lauda- 
tory introduction  by  Robert   Nichols,  the  young  English  DO 
who  quotes  a  let  t<r  fro -ii  John  Ma  M  field  '•<•,', tTHtulating  him  oz> 
fact  that  he  is  standin;-  r  for  Lii 

and  venturing  thi  opinion  that  Lit  Ameri 

The  New  Republic  trembL  Mr. 

Lindsay  shall  lead  to  "literarj   chau 
remember  thai  in  th< 
u-  lor  pn.\  ineialism : 

"This  criticism  of  Lindsaj  mildlj  n  American  provincial- 

ism, and  America   natural)  inciaJ   to  Lot 

l/ondon    is    still    the    lit*  ran.     capita]    of    the    Engii 

rid.     I'  is  i't  '1°  '•  diial.li   to  Engli 

bould   indulge   the   rice  of  narrowness,  but 
London   does   indisputably    di  It  do 

really  counts.      The  literary    balanoi    i  tbi 

men,  it  has  the  books,  it  has   the  mom  \   too  life 

is  more  representative  of  the  whole  nation,  and  has  a  fuller  and 
wider  tradition,  than  ours.  Quantitative}}  and  qualitative 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  good  books  annually  pub- 
lished and  sold  by  Jxmdon  and  the  good  l>ooks  annually  published 
and  sold  by  New  York.  New  York  is  not  in  it — yet.  And 
because  London  is  still  dominant,  London  is  bound  to  ^t  a 
literary  standard  that  is  rather  special  to  England  and  to  that 
extent  unfavorable  to  the  literary  genius  of  the  United 

"Literary  chauvinism  on  the  part  of  America  is  not  th< 
counter-policy.    Chauvinism   will   not   change   the   nnalterabh 
fact  that  Hardy.  Kipling,  Conrad.  Well-.  Shav..  Arnold  J' 
Galsworthy,     May     Sinclair,     Maaefleld,     Gilbert     <  ton, 

George  Moore  are  a  more    portentous    group   than   tit 
headed  by  llowells.   Dreiser,  Mrs.  Wharton,   Robert    Ibrrick. 
Meredith  Nicholson.  Carl  Sandburg,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  A 
Lowell,  Robert  Frost ,  James  Branch  Cabell,  Joseph  Hergesheimer, 
and  H.  L.  Mencken     The  only  good  thing  about  chauvii 
the  fact  that  it  indicates  a  certain  healthy  energy  and  turbul. 
of  will.     America   is  becoming  more  and  more  tired  of  bt 
graded   from    London,   on    the   cool    assumption    that    Lon< 
preferences  are  the  last   word. 

"The  American  public  is  being  slowly  ]< d  to  reoognia 
cultivate  American  esthetic  preferences,  far  more  deliberati 
than  was  the  past  generation  of  Americans.     This  m< 
rid  of  a  huge  amount  of  American  literary  bric-a-brac  and  debit-." 


O.   HENRY    OUR   LITERARY   DE   VALEB  \ 

JUST  TAKE  O.  HENRY,  is  the  not    altogether  whim- 
advice   of    the    Manchester    Guardian    to    British    r. 
and  you  have  "America  while  yoj  wail.*'      He  will    aei 
for  Englishmen,  so  it  thinks,  to  dispel  th<  of  Wild 

old  jape  thai  we  ha\e  everything  really  in  common  with 
United   states   except    language."    Taking   0.    Henry   as 
exponent,  this  not  illiberal  friend  of  the  Unit*     -  n  think 

of'no  better  characterization  for  the  present  daj  of  our  ]•• 
story  writer  than  to  say  that  "America  has  n<\<r  •  d  ■ 

more  vigorous  representative  of  the  Sinn-Fein  spirit." 
point  will  not  be  lost  upon  Irishmen  either: 

"Not    unnaturally,    most    of   the   f  <  w  an    writers   who 

survive  the  sea-pas-aire  to  tin-  OOUntrj    are  the  ones  thai    hi 

the  deepest  root-  in  our  own  traditions     we  havt 
plained,  from  the  other  side  of  t  he  Allan  tic.  that  too  man;. 
authors  of  distinction  an   too  good  Europeans  to  1.. 
BjDOd  Americans.      ( >.  Hetir\    redresses  the  balance   with  i 
icetlt    effect.       He   does  not   even   pay    Europe   a:i.: 
the   inverted   compliment    of   despising   them,   M    Mark    Tn 
did  in  'A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.'     H<    sow 
BOOms   to   know    that    the\    exu  B8     \    • 

note  for  winch    America   was   waiting      0     Hei 

Valera  of  its  Literal*}  republic.     It  m 

narily  interesting  to  the  English  nadir.     Th«    \- 

which  these  '  graft*  :  le  and  • 

irirls.  heroes,  and  had  men,  bustle  with  - 

is  a   country   hardh    less   mysterious   (  S 

brilliantly  enough  lighted,  bui   all   I 

an^le     the   picture   is  all    horixon   ami   no   I 

peopled  b>   characters  who  ha 

arrangement     thej    know    everything   about    il  • 

and  hardly  anything  about  th<  U  which  • 


n. 
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in  ;i  curious  mixture  of  supremo  astuteness  in  affairs  with  an 
almost  artless  simplicity  of  sentiment.     They  may  not  repr<   ■  a 
Ihe  real  America,  bul  they  n  an  America  thai  0.  Henrj 

knew,  drew,  and  trusted.  And.  given  the  0.  Henry  manner 
to  match  their  moods  and  doings,  they  make  first-rate  material 
for  the  story-teller." 

The  occasion  of  these  observations,  which  cany  more  weight 
of  truth  than  their  humorous  spirit  might  imply,  is  the  publica- 


mislay  your  moral  completely,  or  to  leave  it  so  subtly  refined 
t hat  ill'  plain  man  fails  to  find  it  at  all.  The  older  recipe  was, 
often  enough,  first  catch  your  moral  ami  then  tit  your  tale 
round  it  even  the  'Arabian  Nights'  itself  is  one  long  sermon  on 
the  unadvisability  of  hasty  judgments  about  marital  faithfulness. 
0.  Henry  was  ihe  born  story-teller,  and  he  had  the  born  storyr 
teller's  eye  for  adventure,  lie  found  it  a-  easily  and  with  jusl 
as  simple  outlines  in  bis  Bagdad-on-the-Subway  as  he  did  in 
hi-  Anchuria  or  tin  Far  Wesl  His  was  one  of  the  oldest  of 
inspirations,  with  the  newest  of  the  New  World  as 
the  setting  for   it.     Thi     •  goes  some  way 

toward  explaining   hi-  success.     Old  wine  i-  none 
the   worse  for  a   decanting  into  new  bottles." 


A     FRENCB     MAY    IX    THE    GERMAN    PEOPLES    THEATER. 

The    climax  of    Komain    Holland's   "  Danton,"  acclaimed  by  the  Berlin  populace 

while  the   "monarchist"  revolution  was  on.     Danton   "prevented    Hie    Prussians 

of  hi-  da\    from  restoring  the   French  monarchy." 


I 


lion  in  England  of  a  collected  edition  of  0.  Henry's  stories.     The 
Guardian  suggests  "The  American   Lights"  a.s  a  good  general 
title  for  these  ten  volumes,  and  it  thinks  thai  "almost  certainly 
it    would    have    met    with    the   approval   of   the    writer   of    thi 
Btories."     The  idea  is  pleasingly  ventilated: 

"There  is  not   much  evidence  that  0.  Henry  had  any  greal 
interest  in  'he  traditions  of  bis  craft     he  seems  to  have  lisped  in 

stone.-,  and  Ihe  store-  e: wilhoul  an\  prolonged  examina- 
tion of  other  masters  and  their  methods.  Ye1  the  historian 
of  '  Bagdad-on-the-Subwaj  '  (who  certainly  was  a  master  of  one 
sort  of  short  Btorj  I  did  3eem  to  have  recognized,  if  no1  a  debt, 
at  lea-t  a  re-  mblance  i"  the  famous  tales  bj  which  Schehi  razade 
saved  her  own  life  and  enlivened  those  of  all  succeeding  gem 

tions.      The    parallel    is    not    without    ils   aptness.       There    is    in 

o    1 ! 4 •  1 1 !•>   the  same  careless  lov<   of  :i  storj  for  thi   story's  own 

sake,  a   canvas   that    I-  jusl    as  broad  and   brilliantlj    crowded  as 

Scheherazade' 8,  and  just  as  little  concerned  with  half-tone-  of 
any  kind.     Certainly  ().  Henry  was  rathei  fond  of  weaving  his 

tales  round    some   large  and   accepted    moral,   and    used    to   work 

himself  into  a  most  vigorous  stride  a-  the  champion  of  the 
underpaid  shopgirl.     That,  however    i-  a  throw-back  to  tradi- 

iion  rather  than  b  break  with  it.     It  is  a  modern  invention  to 


BERLIN   ACCLAIMING   THE 
TRICOLOR 

X  THE  MIDST  of   the   brief  "monarchist" 
revolution  in  Berlin  ihe  people,  together  with 
Max    Reinhardt,   wen'  staging  another  revo- 
lution in   the  big  new  circus  t healer.     The  mimic 
revolution  was  not  in  favor  of  kings, however, and 
was  so  far  abstract   that  France  instead  of  Ger- 
many  furnished   the   mi&e-en-schne.     The  inciting 
cause  was  Holland's   play  of  "Danton,"  in  which 
the  immense  audience  bore  an  unrehearsed  par'. 
In    this   masterpiece  of  stage-craft,  says  Charli 
Victor,  writing  from  Berlin  to  the  New  York  E  <- 
ning  Post,  "Reinhardt  has  not  only  shown  the  peo- 
ple of  Berlin  what  a  revolution  looks  like,  but 
made  the  public  take  part  in  the  n  volution,  lose  il 
nat  ural  equilibrium  and  cheer — stand  up  and  ch 
—the  French  tricolor  to  the  echo."     Mr.  Victor's 
letter  was  written  late  in  February,  and  notes  that 
only  a   little  while  before   thai    time  he  had  heard 
Socialistic    and    mildly    revolutionary   utterances 

hissed  in  a  Berlin  theater;  but  here  was  "a  drama 
celebra ting  revolution,  glorifying  France,  written 
b>  a  Frenchman,  and  translated  by  one  of  the 
best  hated  radicals  of  Germany  Wilhelm  ll<' 
ex-editor  of  the  supprest  Republic."  The  signif- 
icance of  the  tricolor  max  be  overlooked  h; 
theater  populace,  who  accept  it  as  a  symbol  of 
revolution.  Whether  Holland  himself  is  acot  pted 
in  a  symbolic  capacity  is  an  interesting  question 
when  it  i-  recalled  that  Holland  was  accused  by 
tin  French  of  communication  with  the  Germans 
during  the  war.  This,  in  fact,  was  true  in  the 
exercise  of  hi-  work  it,  Switzerland  in  tile  bureau 
of  interchange  of  prisoners'  letters.  The  writer 
here  marvels  that  Germany,  not  France,  is  the  first  to  recognize 
Holland's  work  a- a  liberal  art.     Private  advices  inform  us  thai 

Holland  has  been  able  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  a  people'-  festi- 
val and    has    tilled     the   Trocadero   Theater   in    Paris   with    huge 

audiences  come  to  see  the  celebration  1>\  pageantry  of  ideas  of 

popular  freedom  anil  of   historic  individuals  who   stood   for  Mich 
as.      Not    onl\    Paris,   but    the    country     round,   contribute    to 

these  audiences  but  the  French  papers  ignore  them.     According 
to  Mr.  Victor,  Berlin  take-  him  in  another  spirit: 

"The  drama  produced  In  Reinhardt  is  one  of  a  <•>  ole,  'Theatre 
<h  la  Revolution,'  which  includes  The  Wolves,'  and  which  was 
to  consist  of  ten  plays  in  all.  'The  Wolves'  is  on  the  repertory 
of  a  number  of  German  theaters:  it  was 'produced  in  Paris  under 

(l.mier-         Another,     'The     Fourteenth     of    .lul\.'     was    dedicated 

to  the  '  people  of  Paris, 'and  Holland  .-  lifelong  dream  has  been  to 
produced  in  a  'theater  of  the  people' — a 
theater  to  which  the  masses  should  have  access,  with  equal 
rights  for  all.  It  is  the  iron.\  of  fate  thai  ihe  dream  of  this 
patrioti  Frenchman  should  come  true,  not  in  Paris.  i,ui  jn 
Berlin,  for  Reinhardt's  theater  i-  such  a  'theater  of  the  people,' 
and  certainh  solves  the  problem  <>f  the  popular  theater  more 
completely  than  it  ha-  ever  been  done  befori 
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An  article  in  our  issue  for  February  28  describi  'I  R<  inhardt'fl 
new  circus  theater,  which  has  no  curtain   or   so  mi;.    .  ..-.  p 
back  wall  which  can  be  shifted  in  the  manner  of  folding-doo 
The  space  behind  that  is  used  for  a  view  to  I  be  exterior  if 

desired.     Thus: 

"The  roofs  of  Paris  could  be    ■  <  n  through  tall  windows  in  the 
first  act  of  'Canton,'  which  represented  the  interior  of  (  a»i 
Deamoulim'  apartment,  and  in  thi    I         ict,  the  Revolution! 
Tribunal,  the  crowd  of   curious   onlooker     and     Meet    urchins 
stood  and  perched  itself  outside  the  self-same  windows,  with  an 
effect  of  astonishing  realism. 

"The  stage,  such  as  it  is,  juts  out  into  bl  with 

leading  up  to  it  on  three  sides,  and   the  public  i    3eatedonthe 
'rings' of  the  rising  amphitheater  which  Burrounde  th<    tagc  on  all 
sides  but  one.    Bu1  the  arena,  corresponding  to  th<  pit,  too,  is  used 
for  stage  purposes,  and  another  raised  -i 
need  be,  constructed   at   the  opposite  end.      In  the 
courtroom  seem;  of  'Danton'  the  accused  si1  on  the 
stage  proper,  fenced  about,  with  the  streel    mob 
behind  them;    the  judges  of  the  tribunal  sit  facing 
them  at  the  other  end  of  the  arena  (turning  their 
backs   to  part  of  the  audience),  and   the  mob  of 
sansculottes  fills  up  the  pit  between  them,  mi  Iting 
into  the  audience  as  if  the  whole  great  amphitheater 
were  one   immense  court-room.     One  fell   oneself 
spectator  not  of  a  drama,  but  of  an  actual  judicial 
procedure. 

"This  illusion  was  heightened  by  the  voices  of 
disturbers  that  broke  in  from  various  parts  of  the 
house,  up  to  little  openings  near  tin  roof.  Those 
who  have  sat  through  sessions  of  the  workers' 
councils  of  the  German  revolution,  and  even  the 
National versammlung,  with  catcalls  and  opprobri- 
ous epithets  hurled  at  the  speakers,  must  have 
realized  that  Keinhardt  got  his  inspiration  at  first 
hand." 

The  drama  of  "Danton"  is  twenty  years  old, 
and  is  history  rather  than  propaganda.  "But  il 
grasps  the  whole  psychology  of  the  Revolution, 
of  its  popular  reactions,  and,  above  all.  the 
characters  of  and  the  motives  that  animate  t  lie 
leaders."     We  rind  that — 


be   ban..  •  B  of 

the  mob  to  BUpporl    him.      ||. 

parriei  bj    -•  oding 
mission  to  call  « il 

"  After 
. ,,,,  ■■  Uotti 

in  through  the  win 

tic    tricolor      1  public 

particip  difficult 

-ii        ill       The  thundc  r  "f    tli.    po] 

i  urniture    within,  •  ria. 

with  the  b tentorial 

marrow  .      Sun  ] ;.      juch 
Ik  en  attain'  d   I"  foi 

Tin     '  Danton  "   pi  rforman  I  repre- 

tations  of  thi-  play,  which  irm  ■■>  p 


PAUL    WAOENEB     iB        DAN!  W  I  KNEH    KRA  1ERHE. 

CHARACTERS    1\    ROLLAND'S    PLAY    PRODUCED    l\    BERLfN 
TIioukIi   Qfteen   years  old,  it    has  not    >  • 


"On  the  one  hand  is  Robespierre,  the  man  of 
duty  and  of  virtue,  who  speaks  of  revolutionary 
discipline  just  as  Kerensky  spoke  of  it  and  as  the  moderate  leaders 
in  Germany  have  spoken  of  it,  who  demands  the  personal  sacri- 
fice of  every  one  for  the  good  of  all,  of  personal  liberty  lor  the 
freedom  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  other  Danton,  the  passionate 
libertarian,  the  bellowing  demagog,  t  he  lovable bu I  all-too-human. 
live-and-let-live  friend  of  the  people,  the  untamed  lion,  hard  to 
rouse  but  terrible  in  his  wrath.  The  conflict  between  these  two 
makes  the  drama . 

"Then  there  are  Desmoulins,  the  literary  agitator,  weak,  spoiled, 
and  effeminate,  but  of  a  poisonous  tongue  and  pen;  Saint-Just, 
the  fanatical  avenging  angel  of  the  Revolution;  the  blustering 
General  Westermann,  and  the  cynical  H&rault  <l<  Seychelles,  a 
charming  remnant  of  the  ancien  regime,  who  sees  more  clearly 
than  all. 

"All  these  characters  are  drawn  sharplj  and  plastically  ami 
impersonated  by  Heinhardt's  actors  with  masterful  fidelity. 
The  figure  of   Paul  Wagemr  as  Dai/ton   is   mosf   impi  nor 

will  Krauss's  Robespierre  be  soon  forgotten.  Of  tin  women  /. 
Desmoulins.  the  young  wife,  and  Elionon  Duplay,  the  young 
platonic  admirer  of  Robespierre,  were  picturesque,  especially  the 
latter,  played  by  the  beautiful  young  daughter  of  Christians 
of  Irving  Theater  fame.  But  the  Widow  Dupla 
landlady,  who  comments  on  the  economic  side  of  the  Revolution, 
is  a  figure  of  more  timely  interest.  How  historj  n  peat-  itself! 
She  speaks  of  the  lack  of  coal,  of  butter,  ol  standing  in  cues, 
and  capturing  two  eggs.  Berlin,  in  the  audi. nee.  sighed  in 
sympathy. 

"But  the  genius  of  this  production     even  more  than  Rolland 
is   Bernhardt.      The  last  act,  when   Danton.  Desmoid  ill. 

Folrrc  d'Eglantine,  and  several  other-  are  placed  before  the 
Tribunal  and  accused,  with  the  approval  and  to  the  amusement 
of  a  ragged  lot  of  sansctdottes,  is  an  experience  that  one  .an 
never  forget.  Each  of  the  accused  defend-  himself  in  his 
characteristic  manner;    finally  Danton  app  ;'"    ni°^'  ;""' 

wius  its  sympathy.     At  the  height  of  its  aenl   be  breaks 


it's   n  pertory.     The   record   reports 
with   thousands   turned  away.      Mori    than   thif 

"On   th<    evening  of  the  /,  'here  was  also  a 

Holland  evening  in  the  hall  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  S 
and  thi-.  to...  was-comph  lely  filled.      Hen  -.lection-  of  Rolland'a 
poetic   work-   were  pad  and  a   lecture  on   hi-  philosophy  and 
political   opinion-   wa-   given   by   a    friend   of   the  author  fr 
Geneva.     Nexl    day   the    |  devoted   much 

M-.    and    for  a    few    da 

letter  to  Gerhaii   Hauptmann  mething  of  a  popul 

in  Berlin.'" 

Pari-    do.-    no'    r,  adih    forget,    however,    thai    Rolland    with- 
drew   to  "hi-  low.r"  in  Switzerland  and  looked  down 
fighting  world  with  "superioi 
charged  against   him.     So  it   i-  u. 
activities  do  not  appeal  1<>  all 
ning,  In   ha-  part  i.  in  Alb, :  •    1 1 

these  wa-      Tli.    Triumph 
in  Holland'-  "  Fom  .ly." 

friend  Holland  wril< 

"  Alb.  rt    I  >o 
in  the  n.w    i 
art    form      w  hat    li<      all-      '  i 

prof.  -Monal  on 

in  tla    ^rea'  hall  ol 

and   llu-n. 

ment    extended 

I  mhati  ■ 
for 
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MCTURES  IN  THE  PULPIT  mean  more  people  in  the 
pews,"  declare  a  number  of  experienced  pastors,  and, 
under  tin  impetus  given  1>,\  several  leading  denomina- 
tions,  the  animated  screen  seems  likely  to  be  instituted  as  a 
pari  of  the  religious  service  1a  the  Church  at  large,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  "The  American  public,  in  church 
or  oul  of  it,  is  picture-hungry,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger  in  commenting  favorably  on  this  innovation;  and 
i  lu  clergy,  long  aware  of  this  increasing  appetite,  according  to 
some  of  the  religion.-  weeklies,  defer  to  it  in  the  belief  thai 
"film  sermons"  now  plaj  an  important  role  in  the  propagation 
of  es  cry -day  religion.  In  England  the  Established  Church, 
we  read  in  one  London  dispatch,  "is  beginning  to  take  practical 
slips  toward  employing  this  unexampled  means  of  providing 
rational  amusement  for  her  people,  especially  in  secluded 
villages  into  which  amusement  and  variety  enter  but  seldom," 
and  in  Si.  Bartholomew's,  Birmingham,  and  in  two  London 
churches  pictures  have  been  flashed  on  a  sceeen  hung  in  the 
chancel.  In  this  country  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  two 
thousand  churches  using  the  motion-picture,  in  pulpit,  parish- 
house,  or  community  hall,  and  the  appeal  and  power  of  the 
creen  has  been  officially  recognized  by  several  denominations, 
bj  social-welfare  organizations,  and  by  the  Interchurch  World 
Movemeni. 

From  widely  separated  districts  come  announcements  that 
the  "ecclesiastical  movies"  are  proving  to  be  successful  in 
drawing  large  crowds,  who  come  to  watch  the  pictures  and 
remain  l<>  pray  and  sing  a  hymn.  In  Indianapolis  Governor 
Goodrich,  prominent  pastors,  and  social  workers  engaging  in  an 
effort  io  swell  i In  congregations,  pointed  out  recently  that  "if 
the  lure  of  the  film  can  wean  deacons,  elders,  and  the  rank  and 
file  from  pastoral  interpretation  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
same  agency  can  bring  them  back."  In  consonance  with  this 
idea,  Chicago  ministers  who  had  stood  in  the  doorways  of  their 
empty  churches  and  watched  happy  crowds  entering  the 
movies  absorbed  a  lesson  from  the  spectacle,  we  are  told  in  a 
news  dispatch  to  the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  and  took  steps,  not  to 
drive  the  mo\  ie  out,  but  to  welcome  it  as  a  means  to  their  own 
end.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  Trinity  Methodist  Church  has 
used  the  movie  for  some  time  as  a  part  of  its  social-service  work, 
and  the  Olivet  Community  House  is  also  displaying  the  animated 
screen  in  furtherance  of  its  service.  In  Baltimore  the  Eutaw 
Street  Church,  we  aro  informed,  has  adopted  the  motion-picture 
weekly  feature;  and  the  Rev.  Lucius  C.  Clark  writes  in 
The  Christian  Herald  that  he  has  had  a  motion-picture  machine 
in  the  llamline  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Washington.  For 
thtt  ■  and  thai  it  is  "the  greatest  crowd-getter  in  history." 

Rev.  Myron  S.  Collins,  who  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  L39th 
Infantry  in  Prance,  and  learned  the  value  of  the  silent  drama 
in  its  effect  upon  the  soldier,  shows  pictures  three  times  a  w< 
in  his  church  in  Btirlingame,  Kan.  In  Spencer,  Mass.,  accord- 
ing in  ■  gregationalist  ami  Advana  Bo  to  Et.  Gh 
Armstrong  "has  just  purchased  a  motor-driven  motion-pioture 
mil  tit  at  an  expense  of  $300  to  be  used  especially  for  a  Sal urday 
afternoon  hour  for  children  to  counteract  harmful  tenth  n 
of  commercial  motion-picture  exhibitions."  Films  of  travel, 
animal  life,  and  fairy-stories,  supplemented  with  story-telling 
and  games,  amuse  and  instruct  the  younger  children,  aud  for 
those  of  high-school  age  illustrations  from  literature  and  history 
are  shown.  A  series  of  twenty  reels  based  on  "Les  Miserables" 
have  been  exhibited  Sunday  evenings. 


The  Methodists,  according  to  their  bulletins,  are  probably 
the  first  to  take  concerted  action  toward  bringing  the  mode 
into  the  pulpit.  The  Centenary  Conservation  Committee, 
through  its  Department  of  Education,  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  the  pastors,  and  received  three  thousand  replies  favoring  the 
adoption  of  tin  new  vernacular  as  a  means  of  propagating  the 
Gospel  and  bringing  the  people  hack  to  the  Church.  This 
denomination  now  ha-  a  Division  of  Stcreopticons.  Motion- 
Pictures,  and  Lectures,  from  which  pa-tors  may  rent  pictures 
at  cost,  and  which  sends  oul  a  "white  list"  of  approved  com- 
mercial films.  The  first  movie  S6n1  out  under  the  auspices 
of  this  new  board  was  "The  World  at  Columbus."  a  six-reel 
picture  which  visualizes  the  Methodist  Exposition  held  in 
Columbus  last  June  and  its  ambitious  program  for  reconstruc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad,  and  gives  an  abbreviation  of  "The 
Wayfarer."  During  Holy  Week  tin  Centenary  Conservation 
Committee  exhibited  "The  Stream  of  bite"  at  a  New  York 
theater  loaned  by  the  owners,  and  succeeded  in  teaching  a 
homely  lesson  through  what  was  once  termed  a  "device  of  the 
devil." 

Other  denominations  are  also  looking  to  the  movie  as  a  new 
means  of  evangelization.  According  to  the  Catholic  press,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  are  making  effective  use  of  the  movie 
in  their  Americanization  program.  William  J.  McGinley, 
Supreme  Secretary  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  director  of 
their  sixty-five  free  schools,  writes  of  his  experience: 

"We  have  found  a  most  encouraging  demand  among  alien- 
born  ex-service  men  for  literature  in  connection  with  patriotic 
and  historic  pictures  they  have  witnessed.  They  will  absorb 
r  hat  is  known  as  America — the  atmosphere  and  traditions  of 
our  country — quite  willingly  when  offered  them  as  an  incidental 
matter  to  practical  technical  training;  while  they  resent  uplift, 
methods  of  Americanization,." 

In  short,  as  some  say,  the  Church  "is  wresting  another  weapon 
from  the  devil  and  converting  it  to  its  own  purpose."  And 
through  the  movie  "the  message  of  the  Church,  the  socializing 
forces  which  operate  through  the  Church,  all  of  the  Church's 
interest  can  be  sanely  and  effectively  put  forward."  says  a 
writer  in  The  Epvurth  Herald  (Methodist).  However,  as  this 
same  writer  goes  on,  the  motion-picture  must  not  be  used  as 
a  crutch  ou  which  "crippled  churches  may  limp  their  way  to 
heaven."  Xor  can  it  serve  as  a  "self-operating  cure-all  for 
I  imrch  ills,"  or  be  a  refuge  for  the  lame-duck  preachers.  "As 
a  substitute  for  the  sermon  it  is  a  tlat  failure.  But  it  is  a  sane 
and  sensible  addition  to  the  working  equipment  of  any  church." 
Leaders  favoring  the  introduction  of  the  screen  into  the  church 
quote  from  F.  M.  Barton's  article  in  the  Loudon  Expositor  that. 
in  facing  what  is  both  an  opportunity  and  a  test,  "the  simplest 
and  most  effective  solution  is  to  capitalize  the  popularity  of  the 
movies  for  church  purposes,"  and,  putting  it  more  strongly: 

"Wo  regard  the  motion-picture  screen  in  the  church  as  es- 
sential as  an  organ  or  even  a  pulpit.  The  church  must  for  its 
own  good  and  for  that  of  its  adherents  capitalize  the  pull  and 
popularity  of  the  movies.  If  it  does  not.  movies  under  other 
auspices  will  gradually  tend  to  make  the  Church  a  dying,  and 
eventually  a  dead,  limb  ou  the  community  tree.  No  half-way 
measures  are  possible.     The  motion-picture  points  the  way. 

show  movies,  survive  and   flourish.     Ignore  movies,  decay 
and  perish." 

Recognizing,  it  declares,  that  the  moving  picture  is  here  as  a 
fact,  and  that  "it  is  one  of  the  biggest  facts  in  contemporary 
life,"   The  Churchman  (Episcopal)  urges  that  "we  can  make  it 
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one  of  the  most  potent  powers  for  good  ihui  eome  into 

the  world  of  amusemenl  and  education."  The  problem  for  the 
churches  and  schools  and  Government  i  how  we  can  giv<  th< 
right  direction  to  this  new  and  cumulative  force  in  our  modern 
life.  "Shall  the  Church  and  the  school  treat  the  movie  a 
menace  and  a  risk,  or  an  opportunity  it  can  do  no  other  than 
treat  it  as  moral  opportunity."  Guj  Emery  Shipley,  writing 
in  the  same  weekly,  quotes  Rev.  Paul  Smith  as  saying: 

"The  motion-picture  can   and    musl    be   an    instrument    for 

Christ's  teachings.      Its   power  for  good    i      ju  I    a     grea 

power  for  harm.     That    its  first    u  m   the  exploitation   of 

human  weaknesses  in    thousands  of   movie   'dram. 

blind  us  to  its  use  in  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom.  Guided 
and  directed  by  Christian  minds,  the  motion-pictun  i  destined 
to  become  a  powerful  influence  in  the  causi  of  Christianity  and 

righteousness." 

In  England  the  chief  agency  promoting  the  religious  n<i  of 
motion-pictures  is  the  Church  Pictorial  Movement,  which 
stands  for  three  things,  so  .).  .1.  Langham,  vicar  and  rural  dean 
of  Bridgewater,  writes  in  The  Challenge  (Anglican):  I  The 
improvement  of  the  films  being  shown:  (2)  the  utilization  by 
the  Church  of  her  own  buildings  for  a  purpose  which  she  can 
fulfil  better  than  any  other  body,  and  (3)  the  brightening  of  our 
village  life  by  the  provision  of  pure  and  health}  amusement." 
From  London  we  learn  that  the  diocese  of  Bristol  and  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  are  already  running  their  own  movie 
shows,  transporting  their  projectors,  each  at  tended  \,\  an 
operator  and  a  mechanic,  from  village  to  village  in  large  motor- 
trucks. It  is  expected  to  extend  the  work  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  "There  is  no  need  to  labor  further  tin- 
appeal  that  the  cinematograph  makes  to  a  very  largi  Met  ion  of 
the  community,"  says  The  Guardian,  official  organ  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  "The  value  of  instruction  and  amusemenl 
through  the  eye  as  well  as  b.v  the  car  has  been  proved  beyond 
fear  of  challenge."  The  most  ambitious  attempt  so  far  to  show 
pictures  in  a  church  was  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Birming- 
ham, on  Good  Friday,  we  are  informed  b.v  a  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  New-  York  World.  There,  alter  the  usual 
service,  a  screen  was  lowered  across  the  chancel  in  front  of 
altar,  the  lights  were  extinguished  .  and  the  pictures  begun. 
They  were  preceded  by  the  church  news  notices,  usually  read 
from  the  pulpit,  but  this  time  shown  with  lantern-slides,  in- 
cluding the  following:  "Please  remember  we  are  a  church,  not 
a-  picture  palace.  Be  reverent  and  no  smoking,  pleas*  "  Two 
churches  in  London  have  been  adding  pictures  to  their  services, 
and  in  a  little  suburban  town  fifteen  miles  from  the  heart  of 
London  a  clergyman  is  using  a  weekly  film  program,  and  is 
taking  young  people  off  the  streets. 

But,  while  the  Church  thus  proceeds  blandly  to  adopt  the 
movie  picture  for  its  purpose,  there  is  some  apprehension  among 
exhibitors  that  a  too  lively  competition  between  Church  and 
theater  may  result.  The  Exhibitors'  Herald  (Chicago  .  one  of 
the  trade  journals  of  the  motion-picture  industrj  ,  <  xpress  -  teal 
concern  over  the  advent  of  the  Church  into  the  movie  field, 
and  says  that  it  "has  progressed  to  a  point  where  it  maj  ''>• 
regarded  as  a  commercial  menace  bj  those  who  look  i<>  the 
business  of  exhibiting  pictures  for  a  livelihood.'"  The  mdu-lrv 
wants  the  good  will  of  all  church  people,  "but  it  doe-  not  want 
to  purchase  this  good  will  at  the  price  of  encouraging  the  church 
people   in    their   ambition    to   exhibit    pictun  Wi 

further  that   "entertainment    certainh    i-  no  part   of    the  pro 
business  of  churches.     They  ate  entitled  to  fullest  cooperation 
in  functions  that  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  legitimate  work 
— and  fullest   opposition  in  tltis  foreign  endeavor."     However, 
Dr.   Chester  C.   Marshall    says   in    Thi    Christian    Herald  that 
the    motion-picture    exhibitors     "mistakenlj      bar     that     thi 
agencies    will    become    competitors    in    the    commercial    field    of 
projection,"  and    puts   the  exhibitors  on    their   honor  bv    a. hi 
that  this  peril  to  business  will  never  occur,  "except  in  instai 
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house  alone,  and  not  carried  into  thi  and  the  Church." 

The  Philadelphia   /'  ill   tend 

to    aid     rat  la  r    than    to    in 

pulpit  will  mean  not  only  cub.  pin-  ai 

value,  for  the  churchgoer,  but  product 

the    pholopla;.      ma  ->\\     heavily    burdened    will 
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of  theme  and  emotional  expn  —ion." 
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To  FIGHT  TIN:       li  D'  l\'l  ERNATIONAL 
olio   pari  ies  of   Europe  an  conn 
"Catholic  International,"  which  the  p., 

i-   inclined   to  think   ma;,    will   pro  formic  .  Ik- 

Iocs    of    Bolshevism.      In    an    editorial    ba 

dispatch  from  Geni  ton  daily   tells  of  p 

formed   for   putting  il  aization  on  a   working  bat 

summer,     Details  worked  out,  but   the  pur: 

is  cl.  ar  bat    t  h>    social  anarch]    "t    P. 

program  of  social  reform."     Wi   read  furthi 

"Tin    proposed   international  organization  of  Cathol 
spiril  conservative.     It  demands  Mm    preservation  of  thi 
ing  social  order  and  existing  institutions.     It  seeks  their  pres 
lion,  not  b\  a  policj  <>t  reactionism,  but   by  a   recognition   tl 
:  he  ills  in  the  Imdv  politic  of  Europi  cured  onlj 

ic   political  measures  that  are  liberal  and  progi 

"The  guiding  influence  in  the  new  n 
the  Italian  Catholic   People's  party,  whose  phei 
power  i-  one  of  the  outstanding  <  vents  in  ooi 
history.     A  lev  Catholic  pari;   in  Ilalj  numbered 

but  a  score  of  members  in  tin    Chamber  of  I> 
In  the  elections  of  last  Noveml>or  it  sent  102 
the  Chamber  of   !>•  putii  -.  ami   now   ran'  is  num1 
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HAND-ME-DOWN"    SERMONS 


1 1 


SERMON  FACTORIES"  p 
large  and  varied  assort  m 
eater  to  a  certain  class  of  «•! 


ERMON    FACTORIES"   plentifully   supplied  with   a 

tnenl  of  "hand-me-downs" 
jlergy  lacking  in  imagination 
and  spontaneity  and  to  those  who  have,  in  common  pari 
run  to  seed.  "Probably  there  are  many  old-fashioned  persons 
who  do  not  know  that  such  sermons  are  on  the  market,"  observes 
The  Christian  Century.  But,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  visil  one 
of  these  sermon  emporiums  on  a  quiet  afternoon  in  the  fore 
part,  of  the  week,  we  would  observe  a  reverend  and  bespectacled 
gentleman  renowned  Tor  his  eloquence  warily  inspecting  an 
attractive  homiletic  bargain  counter,  with  his  mind  intent  upon 
Dnding  material  for  next  Sunday's  discourse  text  yet  unde- 
termined. And  on  the  Following  Sabbath  we  would  again, 
perhaps,  congratulate  the  dominie  on  his  hortatory  powers  and 
his  tine  religious  fervor.  And  so  where  there  is  ground  to  suspi 
thai  all  is  not  as  "heart-made"  and  spontaneous  as  it  seems,  it 

iuld  be  remembered  that  then  ir<  firms  dealing  in  this  form 
of  dry-goods  which  make  a  business  of  furnishing  first  aid  to  a 
vacanl  ministerial  mind  and  of  filling  needs  for  special  occasions. 
If  a  Red-Cross  drive  is  on,  and  the  pastor  wishes  to  utter  a 
rhetorical  appeal  for  jingling  ducats,  these  linns  will  sell  him  a 

tling  good  exhortation,  without  extra  charge  for  the  perora- 
tion. If  the  occasion  be  the  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  or 
Armistice  day,  cheerfully  continues  the  Disciples  editor,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  clergyman  to  sit  up  late  Saturday  night 
cudgeling  his  mind  for  original  phrases  of  patriotism  or  praise 
and  searching  his  memory  for  the  apt  allusions  and  classic 
allegories  he  learned  during  his  four  years  at  college  and  his 
later  years  at  a  theological  seminary.  Quite  the  contrary.  He 
may,  if  he  wishes  to  save  himself  the  time  and  trouble,  and  if, 
further,  he  feels  incapable  of  the  effort  demanded  of  him,  repair 
to  a  convenient  sermon-bargain  counter.     And  we  learn: 

"Even  beyond  this,  it  is  intimated  that  on  the  bargain  counter 
are  to  be  found  lectures,  neatly  constructed  and  fully  illustrated, 
abounding  in  classical  allusions  and  agreeable  pleasantries. 
With  two  or  three  of  these  as  an  equipment — and  we  are  assured 
that  where  they  are  sold  in  sets  the  reduction  in  price  is  con- 
siderable— the  preacher  may  gain  fame  and  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  his  salary  by  spending  his  vacation  as  a  Chautauqua 
lecturer.  To  see  himself  pictured  as  both  a  spellbinder  and  a 
commercial  success  is  evidently  thought  to  be  especially  alluring 
to  the  average  preacher. 

"it  must  require  a  rarely  gifted  psychologist  to  run  a  sermon- 
factory.  The  manufacturer  of  'hand-me-downs,'  with  their 
clever  trick  of  extra  fulness  here  and  eased  seams  there,  has  a 
light  task  in  fitting  all  kinds  of  bodies,  compared  with  that  of  the 
manufacturer  of  homiletical  garments  guaranteed  to  (it  all  kinds 
of  minds.  By  what  a  multitude  of  experiments  must  he  have 
arrived  al  i  ven  fair  success  in  turning  out  the  factory  product! 

"Cod  idering  what  is  promised  for  them,  the  price  of  these 
bargains  in  eloquence  is  remarkablj  low.  The  price  in  dollars, 
that  is  to  say.      The  cost  in  the  loss  of  self-respecl  on  the  pari  of 

buyers  is  not,  naturally  enough,   mentioned  by  the  wary  ad- 
ers.     Surely   it  would   be  an   embarrassing  experience  to 

return  from -tin'  recitation  of  a  brilliant  sermon,  and,  in  the 
Hush  of  gratified  pride,  find  oneself  unable  t<>  take  a  glance  in 
the  mirror.  Then,  too.  there  is  the  awful  fear  of  discovery, 
which  is  plainly  no1  ted, .tied  as  a,  part  of  the  purchase  price. 
To   be   sure,    the   linn    from    which    the   sermon    has   been    bought 

guarantees  secrecy,  but  how  can  one  be  sure  that  his  small  son 
w  ill  not  •snitch.'  >>r  that  his  wife  will  not  become  overconfidential 

w  ith  her  dearest  friend'.' 

"We  can  not  bill  wonder  what  class  of  preachers  buy  these 
factory-made  sermons.  Are  thej  ambitious  youths  who  fancy 
the  pulpit  a  place  For  oratorical  display,  and  who  desire  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  without  tedious  efforts?  Or  are  the  buyers 
harassed  and  discouraged  men  who  are  beginning  to  grow  old, 
and  who  are  driven  to  desperation  in  their  determination  to  hold 
on  to  a  pastorate  and  to  Feed  their  starving  Families?  To  the 
former  class  the  church  has  no  obligation.  Hut  for  the  lattj 
could  there  not  be  established  a  strictly  clerical  wood-pile, 
where  these  forlorn  characters  could   obtain   self-'  em- 

ployment at  so  much  the  hour 


MOSLEM-CHRISTIAN   OPPOSITION 

ZIONISM 


TO 


CHRISTIANS  AND  MOSLEMS  living  in  Nablus,  the 
strongest  Moslem  center  in  Palestine,  have  joined  forces 
against  .Jews  and  Zionism,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  [slamo-Christian  Conference  adopted  resolutions  to  boycott 
the  .lews  and  oppose  Zionism  until  there  is  no  further  trace  of 
the  Zionist  movement,  or  the  conferees  perish  to  the  last  man. 
\  correspondent  of  Th*  Christian  Register  Unitarian  -ends  a 
copy  of  the  resolutions,  and  says  that  it  was  evidently  intended 
bj  the  Conference  that  the  document  should  reach  the  atten- 
tion of  the  press  of  I  lie  world  at  large.  The  correspondent's 
only  comment  is  that  he  sends  the  copj  "as  a  significant  bit 
of  evidence  of  the  present  Moslem-Christian  rapprochement  in 
the  face  of  imminent  Zionism."     These  are  the  resolutions: 

"Nablus,  January   16,  1920. 

"As  a  result  of  the  publication  in  the  Muqattam  (newspaper) 

under  date  of  January  lb,  1920,  No.  9374,  that  Mr.  Berber! 
Samuel,  one  of  the  mo-i  important  Zionisl  delegates,  has  gone 
to  Palestine  to  help  the  Government  of  Occupation  in  its  admin- 
istration and  the  organization  of  its  finances,  the  [slamo-(  Christian 
Conference  at  Nablus,  representing  all  the  inhabitant-,  held  a 
general  meeting  to  which  it  invited  all  the  respectable  and  influ- 
ential people  of  the  district,  both  merchants  and  planters,  when 
the  following  resolution  was  taken  under  oath: 

"1.  To  boycott  the  Jews  completely  as  a  counter-measure 
against  their  covetous  spirit   toward  this  country. 

"2.  To  refuse  them  dwelling  space  in  our  distriet,  and  to 
hinder  their  admittance  thereto  in  everj    way. 

"3.  To  persevere  in  this  boycott  and  opposition  until  there 
remains  no  trace  of  the  Zionist  idea,  or  until  we  perish  to  the 
last  man. 

"4.  To  submit  this  decision  to  his  Excellency  the  Chief  Admin- 
istrator of  the' Occupied  Territory,  and,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Allied  represent  a  lives  in  Jerusalem,  to  the  delegates  of  their 
respective  governments  at  the  Peace  Conference;  and  to  pub- 
lish the  same  in  the  newspapers  for  the  information  of  the 
civilized  world,  so  "that  it  may  be  understood  why  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  are  forced  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  its 
freedom." 

[Seal  of  the  I  slamo-Christian 
Conference  at  Nablus.] 

signed)         "Yoi  ssi  i  ." 

Referring  to  the  riot  in  Palestine  on    Easter  Sunday,   when 
Jews  and  Moslems  clashed  and  eighty-eight  casualties,  mo- 
slight,  resulted,   The  American   Israel  tie  says: 

"This  occurrence,  however  regrettable,  is  not  unexpected. 
The  assumption  of  the  Zionists  that  the\  are  to  be  the  dominant 
faction  in  Palestine  gives  grave  offense  to  the  Moslem  Arab-. 
who  form  five-sixths  of  the  population.  The  unrest  foster*  d  by 
these  conflicting  claims  has  already  resulted  in  outbreak-  at 
several  points  in  Palestine,  during  one  of  which  a  Jewish  officer 
and  several  of  the  Jewish  Guard  lost  their  lives,  and  a  little 
settlement  of  Jews  was  destroyed.  The  British  being  in  control, 
the  conflicts  are  not  verj  serious.  If.  however,  the  mandate 
were  withdrawn  from  Great  Britain,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared 
that  a  general  massacre  of  the. lew-  in  Palestine  would  follow." 


(.  \  MULING  STOPT  IN  SWITZEUI  \M)     Gambling  is  under 
popular  ban  in  Switzerland,   where,  before  the  war.  the  cr 
For  gambling  was  as  much  in  evidence  in  Geneva  and  Lucerneas 
at    Monte    Carlo.     In    a  congratulatory   spirit.    The   Christian 
n     Id,  organ  of  the  Fre<  Churches  in  England,  informs 

"The  majority  of  the  Federal  Assembl}  suggested  a  com- 
promise which  would  have  meant  local  option  and  a  measure  of 
toleration,  but  on  a  referendum  this  was  decisive^  rejected  by 
335,000  io  115,000  votes,  while  the  proposal  to  do  awaj  alto- 
gether with  gambling-tables  was  adopted  by  277,000  to  217,000. 
one  observes  with  satisfaction  that  the  Swiss  Society  of  Hotel 
Keepers  exerted  it-  influence  in  favor  of  abolition.  Nor  was 
the  Church  silent.  The  pastors  of  Geneva  issued  a  stirring 
manifesto,  and   their  example  was  followed  in  other  cantons." 
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The  bio  tidtne  in  clothes 


Trade  Mark  Reg 


AMERICA'S 

KNOWN  PRICED 

CLOTHES 


Style  plus! 

Style  plus  all-wool  fabrics! 

Style  plus  expert  tailoring! 

Style  plus  the  fit  and  finish  that  make  men 
proud  of  their  clothes ! 

Wear  the  big  name  in  your  clothes.  It  stands 
for  clothing  insurance. 

The    quality  is    guaranteed    and    the    pri< 
governed  by  the  actual  costs  o(  materials  and 
labor,  are  established  by  us  and  observed  every- 
where. 

One  deal  to  all,  the  nation  over.  Style,  all- 
wool  quality,  guaranteed  satisfaction,  medium 
prices. 

Have  you  ever  worn  Styleplus  Clothes? 
There's  a  reason  why  so  many  men  ask  tor 
them   by  name. 

Henry  Sonneoorn  &  Co.,  Inc 
Baltimore,  MJ. 


$45  -  s50  -  *55  -  $60 


u 


The  sleeve  ticket  Iclls  llic  price*1 
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'Guess  I'm  'bad'1  as  a  shopper — nvhat?" 

''You're  a  ivnnder,  Dear.      'Union  Forever,'' 

I  fay — particularly  Topkis  Union." 


UT  loose  and  in  generous  proportions,Topkis 
Athletic  Underwear  has  few  points-of-contact 
with  your  skin.  It  is  made  from  finest-grade 
nainsook  with  the  skill  of  the  hand-sewn  gar- 
ment. Seams  are  stitched  to  stay.  Buttons 
are  put  on  with  the  bachelor  in  mind. 

Topkis  comes  in  unions  at  $1.65,  also  shirts- 
and-drawers  at  $1.00  the  garment.  Take  home 
a  suit  of  toppy,  top-notch  Topkis  and  let  the 
shopping-expert  of  the  family  cast  her  apprais- 
ing eye  upon  it. 

Then,  stop  in  for  another  five  suits  on  your 
way  home  tomorrow.  They're  so  low-priced, 
comparatively.  Know  Topkis  by  the  red- 
diamond  label. 

TOPKIS      UK  OTHERS     COMPANY 

\\  ll  M  l  NGTON,     DEL. 

Genera]  Sail  ,  350  Broad"  N    w  York  City 

Also  Mt'Lr  •     <  II     men 's,  Children's  and Boys' 'Athletic  Underwear 


(A  t  h  letic    Underwear 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 
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IN  a  new  volume  of  verse,  "Songe  and 
Portraits"  (Charles  Seribner's  Sons 
there  are  the  various  tributes  to  youth 
which  proclaim  this  pOel  nol  old  in 
as  he  is  certainly  young  in  spirit.  II'  not 
actually  a  contemporary  in  tale  of  years 
with  our  soldiere  he  is  near  enough  to 
them  to  feel  the  tragic  pity  <>r  then 

TRUMPETS 

By  Maxwell  Htruthers  Burt 

And  they  had  planned  a  future  filled  with  bright 
I'pstanding  days  that  held  the  warming  sun 
Even  where  shadows  are:    when  these  wen-  done, 
Sleep,  with  a  heart  made  curiously  light. 
They  dreamed  so  much,  as  all  men  dream,  at  night  . 
Of  tasks,  and  the  fine  heat  of  them,  the  cool 
That  comes  by  dusk  like  color  on  a  pool : 
Now  this  is  over  and  new  things  begun. 

Now  this  is  over,  and  their  dreams,  once  caught 
Up  in  a  great  cloud,  terrible  and  unsought, 
And  every  hour,  so  straightly  marked  before, 
Blown  and  broken  by  the  wind  of  war. 
Have   left   them   dead,    with   never   a   time   for 

reaping: 
The  trumpets  cared  so  little  for  their  sleeping. 

Quitk-  another  mood  is  shown  in  this 
little  domestic  homily.  There  is  an  Irish 
tang  in  this,  tho  the  writer's  name  savors 
more  of  Scotch: 

TO  A  FRIEND   RECENTLY  MARRIED 

By  Maxwell  struthers  Burt 

.lohnny  O'May,  Johnny  O'May, 
What  did  you  say  to  her?     What  did  you  say? 
"  1  told  her  my  heart  was  as  big  as  the  moon 
Why,  Johnny!  it's  naught  but  a  golden  doubloon! 

Johnny  O'May,  Johnny  O'May, 

How  did  you  win  her,  tills  girl  like  a  spray 

Caught  from  a  hedge   when  the  hawthorn's  in 

bloom? 
•  I  swore  that  I'd  live  like  a  new  garnished  room." 

Johnny  O'May,  John  of  the  Ma\  . 
It's  time  you  were  down  on  your  knees  for  bo  pray 
They'll  daneo  to  the  dawn  before  fchej  are  wed, 
Bui  John,  when  they're  married,  what  s  said  to 
them's  said. 

.lohnny  O'May,  Johnny  O'May, 
Now  you've  tho  brown  eyea,  what  of  the  gray? 
No  more  will  you  pipe  the  stars  out  of  the  -U\ 
Well  .  .  .  maybe   you'll  climb    to    them     John, 
by  and  by. 

The  undying  comic  spirit.  ;is  Meredith 
conceived  it,  is  toasted  in  this  ballade, 
which  appears  in  the  new  liberal  weekly, 
The  Freeman.  It  may  not  he  overlooked 
that  the  gentlemen  here  celebrated  knew 
of  nothing  akin  to  the  modern  pretensions 
of  the  proletariat.  So  one  is  left  to 
wonder  if  these  are  the  idols  which  'lie 
future  will  set   up: 

TO  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LAUGHTER 
Hi   Blanche  <  ioodm  v\ 

Some  scourge  the  world  with  flerj  «nr.u 
And  there  be  those  that  fast  ami  pr.i\ 

And  those  who  with  relentless  sworda 
The  ills  of  mankind  would  allay. 

\  toast  to  Laughter's  knights,  milords 

Whose  driven  shafts  kept    Sham  at    baj 
(More  gallant  souls  no  time  affords) 
Molioro.  Voltaire,  and  Rabelais! 

Bonoath  the  onslaughts  of  their  mirth 
Fraud's  ancient'lbulwarks  fell  awa\  : 

Their  challenge  welcomed  Truth's  rebirth 
And  Superstition's  swift  deca>  . 


purged  black  maladies  fa 

Thej  heralded  a  lanerday: 
Eternltj  shall  gage  their  worth 

Moln  ii      \  oltaire,  and   Hat.' 

Vnd  in   who  trrought  a  flashing  blad< 
Ol  EMdiculi 

l-.d-i    ■  hi\  alr\     and 

ro  strip  ite 

■  •    n  bom  '  in  accolade 
•  >i  M 1 1- 1  ii  acclaln  >^ h <  for 

Tl  I  At  i  nit'   fx  :, 

Mnii.  re    \  oitalrt    and  Rat* 

\nd  all  that  gallant   lesser  host 
Who  stood  thflir  ground  without  di 

\  id  panted  i-\  Q'i  cruel  hi 

With  Stinging  Jesl   and  --at  ire  ;• 
Their  wit   shall   live-  when  but   the  v 

Bun&vei  of  that  tin  >  Bought  to  n 
To  such  our  homage  when  we  toast 
Moliere,  Voltaire,  and  Rabelais. 

L'ENVOI 

Messieurs,  thrones  totter,  empires  fall. 

Hut  tonic  Laughter  rules  for  ay 
Through  uncrowned  monarch* — Titans  all 

Mohere.  Voltaire,  and  Kabel.v 

YYi  find  these  lines  in  Thr  Nev  Com- 
mon ii  i  "I"'  •  London  are  told 
the  w  titer's  full  name  ia  Hum  M<  nia 
Williams.  H<  set  me  (o  be  a  W.  Ish 
brother  of  Francis  Ledwidgi  and  Patrick 
MacUill.  He  has  been  a  coal-weigher  in 
Wales,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Cambrian  combine  strike  at  Tonypandy, 
which  lasted  a  Mar.  "and  be  subsequently 
tramped,  often  enduring  extremt  hunger, 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work 
A  \  olume  of  hi              -  forthcomjj 

the  link  of  hi  u  n 

Bi    ill  w    Menu 

Shrill  pipings  in iw   and  then  1  hear — 

The  Swallow  never  sii 
I   watch  him  write  upon  the  air 

Sweet    poems  w  It  b   bis  w  inpv 

\  rondeau  hire  ■  roundel  t hi 
Wiih  a  sure  rime  that  rim 

i;.  currlng  rhj  thm.  graceful  curve, 
Describes  he  from  the  ground 

And  suddenly  you  s.e  him  JWi 

To  bring  liis  line  around 
The  line  that    Rodin   IOV68  '   ■ 

\nd  Wagna  o  sound 

Faith   and   charity  can    find    ft 
simpler  m    this    really 

Catholic    pin  m    published    in 
volume   of    English  Sky]         and 

Swallow  "    Erskint    Nlaodonald 

PRATER    K)  din   i  \m 

Bi   ki\    i;    t    i.mi- 

i  .ink  kindly  when'  poor  people 
Man  of  Homi  t,  keep  t rouble 

She!  '  h  th\    pt 

M.n  \    Of  ]  ill    \  DUDg    I  he  - 

Keep  children  won,  through  winds 

i  II  COld  nights     M  ar\    of  C.un- 

s,  nd  u^  high  Skies,  blue  days  and   I 

Marj  of  swallow v  bless  I 

Ml  nc  men.  abroad   it 

Man  ,,r ' '  indies  gti e  them  Ui 

M  tke  ■  w  id.   epaco  behind  thi 

l'..r  prison  n     M  ir\    of  th 

dm   OH   a. -bin. 
[n  WOOdi  of  -iimmer.  Mary  of  Blei 

Ptmj   for  me  M  1  ring  thy  chin 

In  my  poor  belfn,     Mar\   of  Kinics 
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Wi   ma 

Rut 

Are  in  song 

<>n  a  lo\  lip. 

And  h"  ■  id  may  bend 

it  must  con 

.  ad 
\nd  waft 
Tun  sigh 

:nd. 

\nd  sill 

lows  fall 

\ll.|     .Ml- 

Hike  a  wall 

Till  Its  :■  n  more. 

V' 


Theri    i-  loistral  in 

ihat  onp  must   he' 

tin     author    to    had    a  conventual 
Nothing    can    pi  for 

tin 

Author   I'nkno. 

imprinl     an  "Tl 

wrott  mi 

•  iud  carrj  I  hi  m  w  I 

"mi  RSTin  \i  • 

At    the    1 

Vnd  sigh  mj 
,i   know; 
but-ln  t»i 

•rtal 

Bui 
W 
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THE   VETO   POWER   OF   THE    PRESIDENT 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  VETO  POWER  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  a  bill  having  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President.  If  he  approve  it,  he  shall  sign  it.  If  he  dues  nol 
approve  it,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objection,  to  the  II"  i 
in  which  ii  originated.  This  House  Ihen  shall  proceed  to 
reconsider  the  bill,  and  ii'  two-thirds  of  the  House  agree  to  p 
the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent  with  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  other  House.  There  it  shall  be  reconsidered,  and  if  ap- 
proved by  tWO-tbirds  of  that    House,   it  shall  become  a  law. 

EXERCISE  OF  THE  VETO  POWER  Vetoes  are  more 
frequent  when  the  President  and  Congress  differ  politically. 
They  were  very  frequent   in  Mr.  Johnson's   administration  and 

numerous  also  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hayes.  In  Mr. 
Cleveland's  first  term  he  had  an  adverse  Congress,  and  many 
vetoes  of  special  pension  lulls  resulted.  President  Grant, 
President  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Tafl  and  Mr.  Wilson  have  had  to 
face  "politically  hostile"  Congresses,  which  naturally  led  to  an 
exprest  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress on  proposed  legislation.  II  is  at  such  a  time  that  one  hears 
from  the  opposition  Congressmen,  Mr.  Taft  writes  ("Our 
Chief  Magistrate  and  His  Powers,"  Columbia  University 
Press),  eloquent  and  emphatic  denunciation  of  the  "exercise  of 
royal  prerogative  by  the  incumbent  of  the- White  House  to 
defeat  the  will  of  the  people."  When  "one  new  in  the  Presi- 
.  denfial  office  first  hears  a  philippic  of  this  kind,  visions  of  the 
fate  of  Charles  1.  may  trouble  him  somewhat,  but  after  a  time, 
especially  if  he  has  indulged  the  habit  of  reading  past  Con- 
gressional records,  he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  well-worn 
expressions  of  legislators  whom  thi  \<  bo  of  a  favorite  bill  has 
disappointed."  On  this  point  Mr.  Taft  cites  the  aphorism 
that  'men  are  different,  but  husbands  are  all  alike."  and  the 
same  idea  tnaj  be  paraphrased  with  respect,  to  Congressmen, 
for  Congressmen  are  different,  "but  when  in  opposition  to  an 
administration  they  are  very  much  alike  in  their  attitude  and 
in  then  speeches."     Mr.  Taft  proceeds: 

"In  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  the  truth  is  thai  it  often 
happens    that    the   President   more   truly   represents   the  entire 

COUntrj     than    does    the    majority    vote   of    the    two    Houses.       His 

constituency  is  the  electoral,  of  the  United  states,  and  by  rea- 
son of  that    he  is  much  freer  from  the  influence  of  local  pri 
and   of   I  lie    plaj    of   those   special  Territorial  and  State  inter, 

which,  brought  together  by  log-rolling  methods,  sometimes 
constitute  a  majoritj  in  both  Houses  for  extravaganl  or  un 
legislation.  To  hold  up  the  use  of  the  Presidential  veto  as  an 
exercise  of  royal  prerogativ  is,  of  course,  utterly  absurd.  It 
is  true  that  the  function  finds  its  prototype  in  the  royal  veto  of 
i  lie  British  Constitution,  bu1    no  King  of  England  has  dared 

to  .  it    for  two  hundred  years.       lie  would  lose  his  throne 

if  he  did.     Under  our  Constitution   the  veto  is  not  the  act  of  a 

hereditary    monarch,    but    of    one    elected    by    all    the    people    to 

represenl  all  th<    people  and  charged  by  the  fundamental  law 
with  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  its  exercise  in  propi  r  oasi 

PRESIDENTIAL    PROCEDURE      "In      considering     a,    bill 
presented  to  him  for  signature,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  IV 
of  course,   to   veto  a   bill    no   matter  how    much   In    approves  its 

hat  it  is  contrary  to  the  constitutional 


limitations  upon  the  power  of  (  !ongress.  He  has  taken  an  oath 
to  the  besl  of  his  ability  'to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,'  and  he  can  not  escape  his 
obligation  to  do  so  when  tin  (pa -'ion  before  him  is  whether  he 
shall  approve  the  bill  passed  b\  both  Houses  which  violates 
Constitution  he  has  given  his  plighted  faith  to  maintain  and 
enforce.  His  duty  is  as  high  and  exacting  in  this  matter  as  i- 
the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  state-.  Indeed, 
hi-  function  in  this  regard  IS  somewhat  broader  than  that  of  the 
Court.  The  question  with  him  is  whether,  in  his  judgment, 
the  bill  is  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution.  The  question 
which  the  Court  has  to  consider  when  an  act  of  Congress  is 
before  it  and  its  validity  is  questioned,  is  not  whether  the  <  'our; 
as  an  original  question  thinks  the  act  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  fact  that  Congress,  a  coordinate  branch  of 
the    Government,    ha-    enacted    the    law,    and    presumably    ha- 

decided  it  to  be  within  its  legislative  power,  raises  a  verj  strong 

presumption  that  the  ad  is  valid.  The  Court,  before  holding 
otherwise,  is  bound  to  find  that  beyond  reasonable  doubl  the 
act  is  not  within  the  limit  of  the  discretion  of  the  legislature 
in  construing  its  own  power-  to  decide  that  the  act  in  question 
is  within  those  powers.  When  a  branch  of  the  Governmenl  is 
vested  with  a  power,  defined  and  limited,  it  must  first  construe 
the  limitations  upon  its  own  powers  in  exercising  them:  and 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  to  say  is  that  it  has  abused  that 
discretion  and  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  has  transgressed  its 
limits.  It  may  seem  that  this  is  nol  a  broad  distinction,  but 
practically  it  may  be  made  a  real  one  by  a  conscientious  court. 
If  the  Court  has  any  doubt  about  the  validity  of  a  law.  r 
bound  to  sustain  it.  and  it  has  no  righl  to  set  aside  a  law  nieivb 
because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  it  and  the  legislature 
as  to  the  legislative  powers." 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  VETO— Ex-President  Taft  does  not  agree 
wit  b  the  opinion  held  by  some  thai  the  veto  power  is  "executive." 
The  President  has  no  power  to  introduce  a  bill  into  either  House 

tho  he  has  the  power  of  recommending  such  measure-  as  he 
shall  judge  necessaiw  and  expedient  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  Hut  he  takes  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  bill  or 
in  its  amendments.  He  has  no  power  to  veto  part-  of  a  bill 
and  allow  the  rest  to  become  the  law.  He  iuti-1  accept  ii  or 
reject  it,  and  his  rejection  i-  nol  final  "unless  he  can  find  one 
re  than  one-third  of  one  of  the  Houses  to  sustain  him   in  his 

veto."  Yet  even  with  these  qualifications  the  Presidenl  is  a 
"participanl  in  the  Legislation."  Except  for  his  natural  and 
proper  an\iel\    not    to  oppose  the  will  of  the  two  threat   legislative 

bodies,  and  to  have  barmonj   in  the  Government,  the  reasons 

which  control  hi-  action  tnu-i  he  like  those  that  affect  the 
action  of  the  members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Taft  refer-  to  the 
origin  of  the  Presidential   veto  power  as  follows: 

"\  discussion  of  the  veto  power  bj  Mr.  Edward  Campbell 
Mason,   in  a    Harvard   publication,   gives  an   interesting  view 

of  its  origin.  The  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  veto 
is  the  re-ult  of  the  shrinking  of  what  wa-  once  a  broad  affirma- 
tive legislative  function  o(  the  King.  He  -ays  that  in  early 
days  laws  were  enacted  on  a  petition  of  Parliament  to  the 
King,  asking  for  legislation,  and  that  the  law  became  effective 
by    the    King's   proclamation   declaring   the  law  as  he   wished   it 

(C  'i  pngc  110) 
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I    OUR  HOUSEHOLD  GAS 
APPLIANCES 
■re  greatly  appreciated 

|  HOLIDAY  GIFTS  I 
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WW  Mfllaf  #1  flint*  h\»41j  b*»t  j*m  Qm  BUI 


So  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York,  Br. 


Biucb  Olfict,  lj 

II 


CASH  COUPON 

Consolidated  Gas  Company 

J32  E«»i  1 5th  Stml 

2 


I  Oh 


J.  S.  DUNCAN,  (PERSONAL)  PRESIDENT, 
ADDRESSOGRAPH  CO.,  CHICAGO 

TELEGRAM  RECEIVED   AT  PRESENT" WE  ARE  USING  FORTY  ONE  CLERKS  IN 
ADDRESSOGRAPH  DEPARTMENTS  OF  CONSOLIDATED  AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 
WITHOUT  THE  ADDRESSOGRAPH  IT  IS  ESTIMATED  WE  WOULD  REQUIRE 
APPROXIMATELY  THREE  HUNDRED  CLERKS. 

GEORGE  ET  CORTELYOU, 
PRESIDENT 


Saves  259  Clerks! 

NO  firm  can  pay  dividends  with  the  monej    it  wastes! 
Work  that  costs  a  dollar  \\  ith  pen  or  typewriter  can 
be  done  for  a  dime  with  an  Addressograph. 

The  size  of  your  business  is  no  barrier.  A  >~()  Vddressograph 

for  lists  of  as  few  as  50   names     and    it    handles   forms   of 
every  nature  10  times  faster  and  without  error. 

Demonstration  in  your   office   costs    nothing     ma>   reveal 
startling  truths  you're  not  aware  of  Why  not  saj  the  word? 


915M  W.  Van  Buren  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


741M  Broadway 
New  York 


FOODSTUFFS 


COMPARISON    OF    I'M  I    AND   1920  PRICES 

THE  FOLLOWING  isa  comparisonof  theaverage  prices 
received  in  I'M  1  and  1920  by  producers  in  the  United 
States  for  eight  important  agricultural  products  as  de- 
termined by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United  Sta 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  approximate  percentage  of 
increase  in  selling  price  of  each  thai  has  taken  place  in  the  pasl 
six  years: 


Commodity 


Cotton,  pound  .  . 
Wheat,  bushel . 
Corn,  bushel .  .  . 
Potatoes,  bushel 

May.  ton 

Eggs,  dozen.  .  .  . 
Butter,  pound  .  . 
\\  ool,  pound    .  . 


.Mar.   1. 
1920 


0.36 

2.27 
1  49 
2.44 


22.31 
.47 

16 

53 


Mar.  1, 

I'M  I 


$0.12 
.83 
.69 
.71 

1 1 .  69 
.24 
.26 
.16 


Inert;,-, 
Vboul 


Per  Ct. 
200 
173 
116 
244 

91 

96 
I  15 
231 


The  United  States  Grain  Corporation  announces  that  it  pur- 
chased in  week  of  April  8  about  17f>,000  barrels  of  straight 
wheat  flour  at  prices  averaging  about  $10.69  per  barrel  Balti- 
more and  $10  per  barrel  Pacific  coast  points. 


EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

(Report  of  Vnikd  States  Grain  Corporation) 

Exports  of  wheal  and  flour,  July  I,  1919,  to  April  2,  1920, 
amounted  to  91,459,000  bushels  of  wheal  and  13,249,000  barrels 
of  flour,  making  a  total  equal  to  151,181,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
i  .mpared  with  131,988,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  19,862,000 
barrels  of  flour  last  year  to  April  2,  the  two  days  of  April  being 
I uc nated  from  the  monthly  total,  which  makes  a  total  of  221,- 
366,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Last  year's  total  flour  exports  in- 
clude American  Relief  Administration  and  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  shipments. 


EXPORTS  OF  APPLES  FROM  THE  UNITED   STATES 

By  Custom-  Districts  from  whh  a  Exported  for  Fiscal  Years 

Ending  June  30 

(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture) 


Customs  I  llstricts 


Maine  &  New  Hampshire 

Mai  \  land 

Massachusel  is 

\  •  ■ «  \ ,  irk 

Philadelphia 

la        

New   oilcan, 

San    \ulonio        

s;hi  Francisco   . 

W  ashington 

Dakota      

Michigan 

Molilalia   a  liti    [d  ,la> 

\li  ui h,r  •  i • — t rid • 


Total 


1915 


Barrels 
104  96£ 
3,345 
199,391 
1,040     I 

I  ss| 
6  092 

15,4  12 
107,027 

■I     s.l 

108,313 
19,057 


2,351,501 


1916 


Barrels 

7.301 

65  151 

I  Hi. 705 

532,300 

is   |69 

7,915 

* 

Is    ,SI 

7I.77S 

16,887 

101.692 

33,282 


1917 


Barrels 

10,059 

137,348 

I  16,206 

680,910 

io  036 

7,510 

12,956 

43,092 

56,316 

54,498 

131,87  i 


1,739,997 


L918 


Barr,  Is 

2.724 

320 

1.272 

74,507 

15  806 
20,715 
25,814 

51,061 

.  i  in  i 

203  i  10 


6  ■  •  


1919 


Barrels 

190.193 

53,524 

111,181 

510,154 

83  648 

is.:,:;  i 

10,808 

12.710 

13,724 

25,509 

19,21  I 

51 

113,621 
32  I 


Bi   I 


po  \\  in,  h  i  -  oh  Fiscal  Yi  he  30 


<  lountries 


i  lenmarb       

<  ,iTinan>  

Net  norlands    

Norwaj    

Sweden      

i  uiicil  Kingdom 

1     in.  i,  la 

Panama 

Mexico       

Cuba 

\rp\ntina 



V  us  trail  a 

Philippine  islands 
\H  ot her  countries 


i...  ,t 


Barn  I- 

* 

:  ■ 

20,021 

6,1  I  i 

.  i,    196 

318,840 

n   L  2 1 

s  000 

19  L79 
37,509 


2,351  501 


1916 


r-ii  rels 

* 
968 
25.323 
8,787 

s.    1     ,s, 

301.986 

■'   .  1 1 
i  o   [65 

11  003 

34  so,, 


1.466,321 


1917 


Barrels 

I  1,989 

# 

LOO 

20  i  10 

3.573 

.U  1.955 
10  i  is 
36,686 

58  i  i  I 
12.479 


1918 


Barrels 

His 

* 
* 

i  766 

5,104 
57, 165 

"i  i  .,, 

16   14' 

7.603 


1919 


Barrels 
31,455 

* 

si 

1 16,791 

32.732 
l  016  945 

2.300 
142 

11.,  is 

* 

•111 


US 


EXPORTS  OF  CONDENSED  AND   EVAPORATED   MILK 

i  nit., I  States  I  >epartment  of  Agriculture} 
January  and  February,  1020 


Condensed  Mile 

Evaporated  Milk 

Exported  to — 

January, 

Pounds 

I  ,  bruarj . 
Pounds 

Januarj . 
Pounds 

February  ■ 

Pounds 

Europe 

102,720 

V  :,  12,6  51 1 

9,351,305 

1.0S.S..2S2 

237,450 

442,041 

mo 

Belgium .  .  . 

1,221,201 

4,773,024 

L.403,505 

169,750 

274,983 

24,000 

122,451 

54,600 

2.618  .".os 
3,966,997 
189,801 
21,500 

2  ssn 

1  885  1  si  i 

France 

6  752  sis 

<  .erinany 

( ribrartaf 

Italy 

1,280 

Spain 

1,977,481 

12,600 

84,000 

613,012 

476,858 

509.568 

48,000 

28,800 

738.222 

126,176 

5,528,669 

13,824 

566 

262,872 

366,171 

1,393, 170 

273,460 

Turkey 

151.000 
1,784,874 

5,300 

96.027 
271.807 

64,540 
252,600 

2i  1" 

United  Kingdom.  .  .  . 

North  America 
Bermuda 

6,410,884 

10,1  10 

49,27.7 

136,993 

139,361 

1,695,087 

148,172 

172. net, 

452  e,,s 

I.-..USII 

115,780 

310,250 

652,978 

l.ii  1,355 

6,416.385 

610 

Canada 

40,460 

Panama 

351  249 

Mexico    .... 

21  1  27.0 

Cuba 

in  "..862 

South  America 
Brazil 

.56 

Peru , 

225,  190 

36,986 
28,530 
21,596 
55,276 
324,060 
206,047 

155,800 

Asia 
China 

22t'..C,  is 

94,780 

113,194 

186,475 

643,505 

1,132,071 

7,152 

Japan 

1,820 

Hongkong 

17,190 

British  India 

Philippine  Islands. .  . 
All  others .... 

3,015,516 

473.652 

1.1  16,700 

Total 

34,074,021 

22.143,626 

10  848,677 

20,855.034 

TOTAL.   CONDENSED    VXD  EVAPORATED 


Januarj  • 
January, 


1020. 
1010. 


I  1,922,698 
in  789,433 


February, 
February, 


1020 
10  10 


12  998  660 


WHOLESALE     PRICES    OF    CONDENSED    AND     EVAPORATED 

MILK.   .I\M  AKV    \M>   FEBR1  ARY 


• 

Geographic  Section 

Sweetened 
Condensed, 
Case  of  14- 
( ii  v  i    Cans 

I     \SWt...ll,\ 

Evaporated, 
<\SE  OF   16- 

Ounci    Cans 

January 

February 

Januarj 

February 

New  England 

$s .  53 
s    59 

s  55 

$8.71 
s  68 

s     - 
s    73 

8.86 

s      s 

s  86 
s  g6 

$6  28 

6  .".."■ 
5.90 
6  31 

6    12 

.".    0  1 

6  24 

S5  68 

Middle  Atlant  ii 

.",    7  1 

South  Atlantic 

",  68 

Past,  North  Central 

5    is 

\\  ,st,  North  Central.  . 

South  Central 

u  estern    North) ,  .  . 
\\  astern  (South 

5   72 

United  States 

$s 

$8.77 

$6  33 

$5   64 

*  Nouo. 


SOI  HI    HI  SSIA 

In  the  absence  of  official  data  with  regard  to  the  cereal  crops 
ol  Russia  as  a  whole,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  publish  the  sub- 
joined informal  ion.  compiled  from  data  obtained  by  a  British  mis- 

i  dispatched  to  South  Russia  to  studj  economic  conditions. 
especially  with  respeel  to  the  cereal  production  of  that  region. 

The  production  of  wheal  in  the  Ukraine,  including  Bessarabia, 
for  the  year  1919  is  estimated  at  331,030,000  bushels,  with 
stocks  of  the  pre-*  ious  harvests  amounting  to  120,374,000  bushels. 
For  purposes  ol  comparison  the  figures  published  by  the  Rus- 
sian   Imperial    (!o\ernment    in    l()1li  and    previous   years   follow: 

1916,250,217,000;  1915,232,061,000;  1914,  L99,647,000;  and 
average  from  1909  to  1913,  269,925,000.  Dealing  with  the  ag- 
gregate yield  of  the  territories  of  the  Ukraine,  Cuban,  Terek. 
and    Don.  the  British  mission  reached  the  following  conclusion: 

Taking  into  a.-, •omit  the  wheal  yield  of  1010  and  stocks  from 
previous  harvests,  and  allowing  for  the  quantities  required  for 
consumption  within  these  territories  and  for  supplies  to  other 

Russian  localities,  there  remains  n  surplus  available  for  export 
.abroad;  this  surplus  they  estimate  as  certainly  not  less  than 
.V).  I  1. ">.()(  11)  bushels  of  wheat.      The  mission  fives  an  estimate  of 

the  rye  production  in  the  Ukraine,  including  Bessarabia,  for  1919 
of  185, 721, 000  bushels.— International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
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©  Underwood  &  Eftubrwood,  1919 

The  National  Capital  witt  the  Senate  Office  Uttildxna  in 
the  right  foreground  am  mean  from  an  airplanm 


Roadm  in  f'ntonw  Park  approve  h*t,f   the  JfownfHC 
hart  t-ee*  fM.ffoivrf  u*th  Tartta   nvi  lilt 


7a 


arvia  in 


Wash 


"")  N  i  79  i  ,  Pierre 
Charles  L'Enfant, 
a  French  engineer 
and  a  veteran  of 
the  Revolutionary 
War,  made  the 
street  plan  for 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  that  this  plan  of  L'Enfant's, 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
complete  as  well  as  the  most  artistic- 
city  plan  ever  carried  out,  was  made 
and  adopted  with  the  approval  oi 
General  Washington  himself. 

And  today,  the  broad  streets  ot 
the  Capital  City  are  usualh  the 
first  thing  that  attracts  tin-  admira- 
tion of  the  visitor. 

Flanked  by  beautiful  buildings  and 
rows  of  handsome  trees,  they  average 
from  8o  to  160  feet  in  width. 

Over  their  smooth  surfaces  rolls 
perhaps  the  heaviest,  certain^  the 
most  interesting,  motor  traffic  in 
America. 


'  I  \-\RYIA  plays  a  big  part  in  keep- 
-*■  ing  Washington    struts    smooth, 
firm,  mudless  and  dustless. 

The  Avenue  of  the  Presidents, 
Extended,  the  "show"  street  of 
Washington,  is  a  Tarvia  road.  Built 
in  191 2,  this  street  has  been  main- 
tained perfectly  in  spite  of  the  end- 
less  stream    of    motor    traffic    that 

spins  over  the  surface. 

Executive  Avenue  ar  the  south 
front  ol  the  White  House,  built  in 
[912,  is  another  splendid  example  of 
1. 11  \  1.1  construction.  It  carries  the 
heaviest  motor  traffic  ^\'  any  street 
of  its  width  in  W  ashington. 

I  he  roads  leading  to  the  Wai 
College,  the  State,  Navj  and  Wai 
Department  building  and  to  man) 
other  bus)   Government  centers,  an 

I  .11  \  la  loads. 

Washington    has    found    Tarvia 
wads  not  only  firm,  mudless.  dust 
less,  frostproof  and  waterproof,  but 
the  most   economical,   because  the) 


lasr    so    long    and    cost    so    1ittl<     for 
upkeep. 

What  Is    Tarvia  ? 

'  I  WRYIA   is  a  coal-tar  pi 
-*■  shipped  in  barrels,  tank  wagons 
or    tank-cars,    depending    upon    tin 

si/e     and     location     ol     the    job.       \ 

matter  what  your  road  problem  may 
be — whether    you     require    a     1 
binder  foi  new   construction,  a  dust 
pre\  tut  ive,    a    i". ul    pn  mtmi    m 
pan  hing  material     then  is  a  gradi 
I  an  1.1  made  for  the  purp 

Special  Service  Department 

In 

npany    I 
partment,  which   ► 

on  all  • 

tlx 

•he    mj" 
li.ivc    1!  pt    attrr 

■ 


.!,!!.,! 


I  New  York    Chicago  Philadelphia     Boston 

jj  Detroit  New  Orleans      Birmingham      K 

j  Peoria  Ati.uit.i  Duluth  las  vj 

1  Lebanon         YouwjStOWTl      T. 

I  THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  !™1  t« 


-T* 


The  (gOASltU    Compam 


V 


■  k 
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STEINWAY 

The  Instrument  of  the  Immortals 


THREE  score  years  ago  a  new  genius  burst  upon  the 
musical  world.     He  was  a  composer,  not  of  musical 
scores,  but  of  musical  instruments.     His  master  -  work 
was  a   piano.      Liszt   wrote   to   him:  "Even  to  my  piano* 
weary  fingers  the  Steinway  affords  a  new  delight." 

From  that  day  to  this  the  Steinway  has  been  the  piano 
which  the  world  has  chosen  to  interpret  the  compositions  of 
the  great.  The  music  of  the  Immortals  and  the  instrument  of 
the  Immortals  live  on  together.  They  are  inseparable.  In 
homes  where  you  find  the  one  there  also  is  the  other. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  1 07* 1 09  E.  1 4th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 


GOVERNOR    i:i)\\  \I!I)S.  CHAMPION   OF  THE  "WETS 


•• 


EDWARD   I.   EDWARDS,  Go  i  rnoi  hat 

somewhat  astonished  no!  on  bul  In-  fri<  ode 

also,   by   the   strength   he   has     bown   in     •    era!    •• 
Slate  primaries    and  in  The   Digesi  dential   poll  ol 

nation.  It  is  apparent,  comments  th<  Paterson  I 
that  the  Governor  is  now  re- 
garded as  the  national  leader 
iif  antiprohibition  sentiment. 
The  candidate's  friends,  while 
admitting  thai  his  popularity 
rests  upon  somewhat    t  be  sane 

sort  of  considerations  thai 
Formerly       made       Milwaukee 

famous,  are  beginning  i<>  em- 
phasize the  Facl  thai  Governor 
Edwards    is    something    more 

than  a  mere  "wet"  advocate. 
Anybody  with  a  moderately 
developed  sense  of  equilibrium 

can   stand   on   a  "  wel  "    plank", 

i hey  say,  but  not  everybody 
is  qualified  to  be  a  bank  presi- 
dent, an  expert  on  Stale  tax- 
ation, "the  best  controller  i  be 
State  of  New  .Jersey  ever  had.'' 
and  the  man  most  directly 
responsible  for  the  I'aet  thai 
New  Jersey  has  no  Stale  in- 
come tax. 

"It  was  I  he  ^real  construc- 
tive business  ability  of  Gov- 
ernor Edwards  that  first  made 
him  a  State  figure,"  declares 
the  Governor's  secretary,  writ- 
ing in  response  to  a  request  for 
a  statement  as  to  the  Gover- 
nor's policies  and  achieve- 
ments, "lie  is  now  made  a 
national    figure    by    being    the 

original  exponent    of   l he  doctrine  for  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sonal liberties  of    the  people  of   tin    nation,  jcopardi 
feels,  by  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Eighth  ^.mendmenl 

of  tbe  Constitution."     The  statemenl  continui 

Brought   into  national  prominenci    a  ill  of  his  policy 

upon  this  great  question;  ii  seems  to  bave  been  losl  to  vien  thai 
it  was  really  the  administrative  capaeitj  of  (...Minor  Edwards 
that   first    brought    him    to   the  forefront    in    public  life,      II. 
thfi  Controller  of  the  State    of   Nev     n 

of  which  time  the  State  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  this  party  being  of  the  opp  ilitieal  faith  to 
that   of   the  Governor.     The  Governor,   in   the 
Jersey,   is  the  business  administrate    offieial,  and   upon   him 
devolves  the  working  out  of  the  details  in  the  financing  of  | 

State  government.       [f  lax,  then  State  affa  ■'■  be.-.nn.    much 

more  lax.  possibly    to    the  poinl    ol  id.     '  i         '    mtroller 

Edwards,  however,  the  entire  finam 

New  Jersey   was  reorganized,  and   al    his  lion   law 

enacted    that    put    New    .1.  rs<  3     in    the    f(  <"    ;  ll"  ' 

having  business  administrations,  at   l< 

can  be  run  along  business  lines.     There  are  two  (hinjff  thai  stand 

oui  in  the  business  record   of  Governor  Edwards 

that  will  always  be  remembered  to  In-  credit.      For  i>  • 

in  New  Jersey's  history  he  established  a  "1 

He  compelled  strict   compliance  with  lh<  menti  ,,,,> 

Requisition  Act.  originated  by  him.      In  a  word.  mean! 

that  then-  should  be  a  rigid  account  StaU  •  M" 

diture.     The  second   was  bis  succ                 aving  the  h 


11  \\  ki.i;     1  l  \  wen  1; 


Governor  Edward  1    Bdwardu,  of  New    Forsc)    has  attr 
attention  bj  his  flgbl  .!>.•. lin-i  Prohibition  that,  bis  admirers  ni 
his  long  and  distinguished   Bervice  aa    1   tax   expert    and    Bi 

nizer  1-  forgotten. 
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purpoa  validit; 

Ininii  ibaii  Iv     upon    hi-    a--.:n  | 
Ii.    bi  (fan  1  hi-  tip  fit. 
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UllKN    DOCTORS    DI  S  \( ;  KKK. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Hurt. 

THE    GOVERNOR'S   "TALKING  POINTS"    AS  SEEN   BY   TWO    CARTOON   CRITICS 


WAITING  FOR  THE  WHITE   HOUSE  TO  COME   ARCH  \l> 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  Nt  WS. 


"Those  who  aro  honestly  opposed  to  constitutional  prohibition 
are  not  solely  actuated  by  a  desire  to  restore  the  right  to  manu- 
facture alcohol  for  beverage  purposes.  They  are  not  interested, 
Financially  or  otherwise,  in  the  distillery,  the  brewery,  or  the 
saloon,  hut  they  are  firm  in  their  convictions  that  the  United 
Statis  Constitution  was  never  intended  to  be  the  instrument 
through  which  the  right  to  self-determination  and  personal  lib- 
erty mighl  or  could  in  any  degree  be  diminished  or  restrained. 
It  is  their  belief,  since  the  wise  men  who  drafted  our  Consti- 
tution could  find  no  reason  for  including  therein  the  law  of  God 
in  the  Ten  Commandments,  consisting  mostly  of  prohibitions, 
thai  there  is  a  total  absence  of  excuse  or  necessity  for  new 
amending  the  said  Constitution  to  cover  the  abuse  of  alcohol, 
high-heeled  shoes,  corsets,  or  tobacco. 

"I  have  often  wondered  what  mighl  be  the  extenl  of  the 
grievance  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  other  so- 
called  'dry'  States  if  the  learned  Congressmen  at  Washington 
should  have  passed  legislation  having  for  its  effect  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  prohibition  laws  passed  by  the  State  legislatures. 
In  other  words,  what  would  the  people  of  the  'dry'  States  think 
if  the  Congressmen  from  the  so-called    wet '  states  by  their  votes 

enacted    Legislation    which    would    permit    the    manufacture   ami 

9ali  of  alcohol  in  those  States?  This  is  the  converse  of  the 
situation  which  1  he  Eighteenth  Amendmenl  was  intended  to 
create." 

The  New  Jersey  Governor  apparently  lias  found  solid  backing 
at  the  national  capital,  a  number  of  editors  agree.  As  th< 
Brookh  n  i         n  obsen es  ami  specula! 

The  oandidacj  of  Governor  Edwards  lor  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  is  receiving  a  greal  'leal  of  encourage- 
iiieni  at  Washington.  The  notion  thai  his  opposition  to  pro- 
hibition was  of  so  extreme  a  type  us  to  render  him  ineligibli 
being  antagonized  bj  Democrats  who  contend  thai  nothing  but 
(  ictreme  opposition  uUl  enable  the  Democratic  party  to  win  the 
vote  of  i  he  friends  of  personal  liberty.     The  view  which  seems  to 

be  growing  in  liberal  circles  is  thai  any  al  tempi  at  evasion  must 

be  Follow*  'l  i>\  disa  ster. 

h  is  upon  the  whole  evident  thai  Governor  Edwards  is  for 
the  present  looked  upon  In  Democrats  throughout  the  country 
a-  the  representative  oi  il"  personal-libertj  idea,  a-  againsl 
all  i hat  is  signified  by  Mr.  Bryan  ami  his  followers  on  the  pro- 
hibition side.  There  are  unquestionably  man}  other  Democrats 
of  high  distinction  who  stand  for  precisely  the  same  view  of  the 
matter  that  Governor  Edwards  typifies,  but  for  tin-  time  being 

they  do  not,  as  he  does,  speak  wilh  the  full  aulhonlv    of  •    Stat< 

behind  him.  This  is  what  t,ri\es  his  candidacy  its  significance, 
and  may  be  counted  upon  to  keep  him  before  the  mind  of  the 

country  until  the  question  of  the  nomination  is  settled  at  San 
Francis* 

Phe  Montgomery  Advt  considers  the  Edwards  candidacy, 

c-i>.  i  nil,  as  affected  by  Mr.  Bryan,  to  this  eff< 


The  anti-Bryan  people  are  without  an  agreed  candidate  for 
the  convention.  They  must  by  force  await  developments  and 
pick  the  man  who  emerges  with  most  strength  from  the  primaries 
and  the  State  conventions.  A  month  ago  it  would  have  been  a 
rash  statement  to  predict  that  Governor  Edwards  would  be  a 
factor  in  the  convention.  To-day  he  looms  up  as  a  possible 
contender  for  the  nomination,  altho  that  seems  improbable, 
and  as  a  leader  who  may  have  the  support  of  half  a  dozen  strong 
Slates  in  the  East. 

The  controversy  has  already,  materially  improved  the  poli- 
tical fortunes  of  Governor  Edwards.  Nobody  knows  that  any 
better  than  he.  He  must  chuckle  every  time  Bryan  aims  a  shot 
al  him.  He  has  the  chance  to  define  the  Bryan  brand  of  democ- 
racy as  "the  harmony  of  death."  and  to  say,  "I  would  sooner 
be  the  Angel  Gabriel  lo  call  the  party  to  life  than  the  smug  un- 
dertaker to  preside  at  its  funeral. 


SEVEN   CANDIDATES   ANSWER   A   QUERY 

AS   TO   WHY   THEY   WOULD 

BE   PRESIDENT 

SEVERAL  FAVORITE  sons  and  the  one  favorite  daughter 
who  have  thus  far  admitted  thai  they  would  be  pleased  to 
•  up  their  residence  in  the  White  House  after  March  1. 
next,  have  all  expresl  themselves  more  or  less  in  detail  a-  lo 
how   they  stand  on  many  of  the  questions  in  which  the  American 

people  are  now   most   interested,  but  it  occurred  to  McCh 
\faga  im    'New    York     thai  a  definite  statement  from  each  of 

th(    "possibilities"  a-  to  Whj    he  or  -he  wanted    to  be  President 

would  be  in  order  at  this  time.  Telegrams  were  accordingly 
dispatched  to  the  aspiring  candidates  asking  them  to  state  franklj 

(he  reasons  thai  justify    their  aspirations  toward  the  greal  office 

thc\  seek.  They  were  asked  to  tell  what  "qualities  of  experi- 
ence, vision,  and  administration"  they  possess  which  would 
inspire  the  electorate  of  the  country   to   vote  for  them.      Seven 

candidates  responded  Warren  G.  Harding,  Hiram  W.  Johnson. 
Prank  0.  Lowden,  Mile-  Poindexter,  Luoj  Page  Gaston,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  and  James  W  Gerard.  Mosl  of  the  replies,  which 
appear  in  a  recent  issue  of  McClure'6,  n  iterate  the  author's  views 
on  public  questions,  several  call  attention  to  previous  record-, 
and  one  assigns  a-  a  reason  for  seeking  the  Presidency  a  willing- 
ness to  be  a  "sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  public  service."  A  number 
ot  the  aspirant  esl  that  they  consider  il  more  appropriate 

for  some  other  than  the  candidate  lo  tell  of  the  latter' S  litness 
for  the  job.     The  following  is  the  reply  of  Warren  C.  Harding: 
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Psychologists       ^ 
try  the  Realism  Test 


i-kotttgr-ap' 


Get  remarkable  and  enjoyable  sensation  from  Mr.   Edison's 

unique  musical  experiment 


IT  was  in  that  temple  of  music 
the  Edison  Shop  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  The  great  rear 
hall,  semi-visible  through  half-open 
doors,  was  steeped  in  a  profound 
hush.  A  voice  drifted  to  my  ears 
from  within — a  voice  lovely  and 
full,  vibrant  with  a  depth  of  feeling. 
I  recognized  the  Hist  appealing 
notes  of  a  beloved  ballad. 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
music  instinctively  die  a  m\  eyes 
through  the  doors — that  1  might 
gaze  upon  the  singer.  Instead,  1 
beheld  three  men  seated  before  a 
stately  Chippendale  cabinet.  1  hi n 
heads  were  bowed.  The  magic 
spell  of  the  beautiful  song  was  full 
upon  them. 

The  music  died  away. 

The  three  men  sat  on  in  silence. 
They  were  lost  in  reverie. 

Finally  one  found  his  voice: 
could  have  sworn  there  was  a  li\  ing 
singer  behind  me.  It  was  mar- 
velous. Carried  me  back  to  a 
certain  summer  1  spent  in  m\ 
youth." 

The  second  stirred  himself: 
felt  the  presence  o(  a  living  singer. 
She  was  singing— free  and   unre- 
strained.   The    accompanimeni 


seemed  In  a  separate  instrument 

The  third  spoke  up:  "The  music 
hlkd  in\  mind  with  thoughts  of 
pea<  i   and  beaut  \  ." 

The   Realism   Test 

\\  was  Mr.  Edison's  unique 
Realism  Test  given  specially  for 
three  nun  of  international  renown 
in  art  and  scienc<  .  I  he  man  who 
hist  spoke  u.is  Dr.  \\ .  \  .  Bingham, 
Director  <>l  the  Department  of 
\pplied  Psychology,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute ot  I  echnologj  .  I  lis  two 
colleagues  were  Prof.  C.  11.  Fams- 
worth,  Directoi  of  the  Department 
of  M  u sn  .  I  ( .u  Ik  is  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  Wilson 
Follett,  Esq.,  distinguished  author 
and  music  critic. 

Perhaps  no  other  three  nun 
could  be  found  m  America,  who 
have  delved  so  deepl)  into  that 
fascinating    subject    ot     research: 

// 

■ 

P<  rhaps  no  similai  group  o(  men 
could  combine,  t.«  an  equal  degree, 
the  viewpoint  ol  scientist,  musician 

ami  mUS!C-lo>  <  i . 


The  tt st  was  to  determine  scien- 
tifically tin  emotional  reactions 
produced  by  tin  realism  of  Mr. 
Edison's  n<  w  phonograph. 

1  he  it  actions  "t  tin  k  Imzhly 
critical  minds  demonstrated  that 
Mi  Edison  has  succeeded  in  devis- 
ing a  m  w  and  fascinating  waj  I 

you    t«.   judge    tin     N\w    Edis 
It    luin^s    int<>    pla\    your   whole 
t<  nipt  rami  nt      ami      \  our      full<  st 

i  apa<  it  \  u<  \\  <  1  the  finer  t  motions. 

Would  von  like  to  try 


the 


sdtnr  test 


|  1 1 1    1  dison  d<  ah  i  in  your  'dty 

is  i  ipuppt  d  to  givt    \  on  tin    Ki 
ism  Itst.     1  ook  fot  Ins  announce- 
ment, oi   if  you  y\o  not   know   who 
hi    is.  w  nti    us  for  Ins  nami  . 

Si  ml   foi    tin    fascinating   ! 

"  I  dison    and     Mi  It 

story,  w  ntti  n  b)   on<   ot  1 
right-hand    nun.    tint    help 
understand   tin    marvel 

M  iisu  '  s       Re-(  N      w  h 

1  dison    di  \  i  lopi  d      at      a     v 
;  million  dollars 

rHOMAS   \    I  DISON,  1- 
Orange,  .V  J. 


Sfe.NEW  EDISON 

Ofw  Plwnoarnpfi  with  a  Soul 
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It  is  impossible  to  bring  myself  to  maki  such  a  statemenl  as 
your  inquiry  suggests.  Perhaps  we  are  slaves  to  political  cus- 
toms, bul  men  iii  public  service;  are  reluctanl  to  urge  1 1 1  *  -  reasons 
for  their  preferment. 

Public  servants  musl  be  judged  bv  their  records  in  service. 
If  thai  service  is  too  inconspicuous  to  be  familiar  to  the  public, 
it  is  a  misfortune  rather  than  disqualification. 

If  there  is  one  distinct  merit  in  mj  own  case  it  lies  in  the 
fad  that  I  believe  in  government  through  the  sponsorship  of 
political  parties  rather  than  personal  domination,  and  both  ex- 
perience anil  inclination  would  help  me  to  maintain  a  relation- 
ship between  Congress  and   the   Administration  forces   which   is 

the  highest  assurance  of  constitutional  governmenl  by  law. 

Americanism    is    the   dominant    note   in   Hiram   W.   Johnson's 

reply.  Naturally,  the  Senator  also  takes  occasion  to  administer 
a  small,  backhanded  slap  to  the  well-known  League  of  Nations 
( !ovenan1 : 

"Americanism;     freedom,   speech,    press;    Justice,    with    law, 

.niler." 

The  law  of  South  Dakota  requires  compression  into  eight 
words  of  what  a  candidate  thinks  the  paramount  issue.  The 
foregoing  constitutes  mj   eight-word  platform. 

First,  mv  appeal  is  for  Americanism  that  Americanism  best 
exprest  by  the  Constitution,  and   which  is  now  menaced   by   the 

proposed  present  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  1  accept 
for  myself,  and  would,  if  1  had  the  choice,  welcome  for  the 
Republican  party  the  issue  made  by  the  President.  The  righl 
to  live  our  own  lives  in  our  own  wax.  under  our  own  institu- 
tions, with  our  sovereignty  unimpaired  and  our  traditional 
policy  untouched,  to  be  ever  ready  generously  to  respond  to 
humanity's  cry  or  civilization's  appeal,  but  to  respond  as  we 
ourselves  see  lit,  in  our  own  time  and  our  own  mode,  to  be  free 
from  the  entanglements  of  European  and  Asiatic  Imperialism  or 
diplomacy:  in  short,  to  be  ourselves  is  the  Americanism  for 
which  I  plead.  And  this  issue  is  not  only  the  overshadowing 
one  in  our  foreign  or  international  relations,  but  it  concerns  and 
affects  our  domestic  relations. 

1  insist  that  while  drastically  punishing  disloyalty  and  every 
efforl   b.\    violence  to  overturn  our  government,  we  zealously 

ird  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  Republic  rests 
of  free  speech,  free  pnss,  and  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly. 

The  present  hysteria  makes  this  more  than  a  men-  ephemeral 
issue.  Keren!  events:  censorshi p,  propaganda,  exploiting " big 
business:  have  in  very  large  measure  destroyed  a  free  press,  ami 
we  are  in  danger  in  our  zeal  and  under  the  lash  of  a  kepi  press, 
masquerading  in  (he  livery  of  patriotism,  to  go  to  the  opposite 

extreme  and  destroy  the  verj   foundation  of  free  government. 

I  si  and  with  every  normal  citizen  for  law  and  order.      I  stand 

for  the  rigorous  enforcement   of  the  law.   however,  against    the 

anarchy  of   poverty   and   wealth   alike.      I'm   against    the  "Red" 

Bag  of  anarchy  ami  the  black  flag  of  [piracy.     I  am  stanchly  for 

law  and  order,  bul  for  justice  with  law  and  order. 

I    believe   social    unrest    and   discontent    can   be  best    cured   by 

curing  their  causes.     The  program  of  the  Progressive  partj   for 

ial   justice,  enunciated  in  Hill',  still  has  my  support.      Indeed, 

in  California,  we  have  written  into  law  a  definite  humanitarian 

policy,   perhaps  more  advanced    than   any  other  Stale.      At    firsl 

t  his  policy  met  with  opposition.     It  was  denounced,  and  so  were 

we  who  proposed  it   iii  unmeasured  terms.       Uler  the  policj    was 
carried  out,   it    was   recognized    by   all   alike  as   the   best    antidote 
■  for  the  poison  of  anarchy  or    anesthesia  of  Socialism.      In  Cali- 
fornia, with  this  program,  we  held  the  confidence  ot  our  original 

supporters   and-  won    the    Confidence   of   our    former   opponents; 

and  1 1 >-< l.i \   California   Republicans  are  united  in  behalf  of  mj 

candidaoj        I'd  pursue  the  same  plan  nationally. 

Frank    <>.     Low  den    mode-lb  tS    that     the    information 

asked   for  can   more  appropriately    be  Furnished  bj    some  one 

ot  her   1  han    the  candidates   theinsclv  es: 

I  I'ou  m\  return  home  after  a  brief  absence  I  find  your  tele- 
gram in  which  you  ask  me  to  se1  out  the  qualities  of  experii  uc<  . 

vision,  and  administration  that  I  possess  t>>  inspire  the  Confi- 
dence of  the  electorate  of  this  country  that  I  am  the  most  rightly 
qualified  to  take  direction  of  its  affairs.  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  courtesy,  bul  it  seems  to  me  that  tin-'  an  questions  which 
■  in  be  answered  with  greater  proprii  tv  bv  some  one  other  than 

the  candidates  tin  in   <  I 

Miles  Poindexter  -iamb   for  the  safeguarding  of' American 

interests  in  preference  to  the  concerns  of  Europe,  but  as  for 
his  fitness  for  the  job  of  President  he  thinks  that  is  for  the 
people  to  d(  cid 

1  •  I  •    s-'ieail.    your  e  far  a  -tat.  merit   from  me  as 


to  my  qualifications  for  President.  I  will  have  to  leave  the  de- 
termination of  that  question  to  others.  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  the  vital  issues  confronting  the  country  in  both  its  foreign 
and  domestic  policies.  'I 'he  chief  of  these  m  outlining  my  posi- 
tion are  as  follows:  Immediate  peace  with  the  world  and  the 
restoration  of  full  commercial  relations  with  all  countries;  the 
elimination  of  European  racial  and  domestic  politic-  from  Amer- 
ican domestic  affairs,  and  the  concentration  of  tic  attention  and 
resources  of  the  American  Governmenl  upon  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  in  preference  to  the  concerns  of  Europe;  the 
reestablishmenl  of  orderly  government  and  of  international 
obligations  in  Mexico;  the  emancipation  of  American  labor  and 
industry  from  the  tyranny  of  the  closed  shop;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes  bv  law  instead  of  by  violence  and 
intimidation.  These  questions  involve  the  independence  and 
perpetuity  of  our  institutions  and  the  future  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  our  people.  The  powers  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  are  so  vast  that  these  great  problems  can  not  be 
correctly  solved  unless  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
takes  the  proper  position  in  regard  to  them.  The  proper  deci- 
sion can  only  be  made  upon  an  examination  of  the  record  and 
character  of  the  various  aspirants,  and  this  is  far  the  people  and 

not  far  the  candidates  themselves  to  decide. 

Calvin  Coolidge  refers  to  his  record  as  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  for  a  statement  of  the  principles  and  policies  by 
which  he  has  been  glided  in  that  office,  he  quotes  from  a  recent 
address  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature: 

Such  things  as  have  led  to  public  mention  of  me  in  connec- 
tion with  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  arise  out 
of  my  work  as  Governor  of  the  ( 'ommon  wealth  of  Massachusetts. 
This  record  is  open  to  all  inquirers.  My  acts  in  any  public 
capacity  may  be  measured  by  the  principles  and  policies  fol- 
lowed by  me  in  my  present  office.  Tin  most  important  of  th<  -■ 
principles  appear  in  the  fallowing  extracts  from  my  recent  address 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature: 

Public  Will — Our  Government  belongs  to  the  people.  Our 
property  belongs  to  the  people.  It  is  distributed.  They  own  it. 
The  taxes  are  paid  by  the  people.  Thej  bear  the  burdens.  The 
benefits  of  Government  must  accrue  to  the  people;  not  to  one 
class,  but  to  all  classes,  to  all  the  people.  The  functions,  tin 
power,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government  must  be  kept  where 
they  have  been  placed  by  i  he  Constitution  and  laws  of  Un- 
people. 

Law  iiml  Order  There  are  strident  voices  urging  resistance  to 
law  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Thev  are  not  seeking  freedom, 
even  for  themselves  1  hey  have  it:  they  are  seeking  to  enslave 
others.  Their  works  are  evil.  They  know  it.  They  must  b< 
resisted.  The  evil  they  represent  must  lie  overcome  bv  tin 
good  others  represent.  These  ideas  which  are  wrong,  for  tin 
most  pari  imported,  must  be  supplanted  by  ideas  which  are 
right.  This  can  be  done.  The  meaning  of  America  is  a  power 
which  can  not  be  overcome.  Prosecution  of  the  criminal  and 
education  of  the  ignorant  are  the  remedies.  They  who  break 
the  laws  an-  the  slave-  of  their  own  crime.  It  is  not  for  the 
advantage  of  others  that  the  citizen  is  abjured  to  obey  the  laws. 
but  for  his  own  advantage.  What  he  claims  a  right  to  do  to 
others  that  must  he  admit  others  have  a  right  to  do  to  him. 
His  obedience  is  his  own  protection,  lb-  i-  nol  submitting  him- 
self to  t  he  dictates  oi  ot  her-,  but  responding  to  the  requirements 
of   his  own   nature.      Laws  are   nol    manufactured,   they  are   not 

imposed;  they  an-  rules  of  action  existing  from  everlasting  to 
ev  erlast  ing. 

Economic  DisconU  ><!  We  need  to  change  our  standards,  not 
of  property,  but  of  thought.  We  need  to  stop  trying  to  be  bet- 
ter than  some  one  else,  and  start  doing  something  for  some  one 
els,..  If  we  put  all  tin-  emphasis  on  our  material  prosperity, 
that  prosperity  will  perish,  and  with  it  will  perish  our  civiliza- 
tion. Tin  best  that  is  in  man  is  not  bought  with  a  price.  To 
r  money  onlj  is  to  appeal  to  hi-  weakness,  not  his  strength. 
Employer  and  employed  must  find  their  satisfaction  not  in  a 
motiev  return,  but  in  a  servic<  rendered:  not  in  the  quantity 
of  goods,  but  the  qualitj  of  character  Industry  must  be 
humanized,  not  destroy  ed. 

Public  Security     No  government   can  endure  thai   doet   not 

amply  provide  for  the  public  security.  Its  firel  line  of  defense 
is  the  police.  Alt  ho.  for  the  most  part,  they  are  appointed  and 
maintained  by  the  cities  and  towns,  thev  are  public  officers; 
the>  represent  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  Hereto- 
fore thev  have  stood  in  a  relatively  better  position  as  regards 
compensation   than  now.     Thej    must   receive  something  rrore 

than  th.  pr<  Vailing  rale  of  wa^is  in  the  indu-tries  to  maintain 
their  position  and  be  commensurate  with  the  grave  responsibili- 
ties thej  assume  and  discharge.     Thev  are  entitled  to  fair  treat- 

nt  in  the  matter  of  quarters,  dut.v .  and  promotion. 

It  is  not  a  policv  ,,f  recession  that  i-  proposed,  but 
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Warning 
toTube  Buyers 

Nearly  all  motorists  are  familiar  with 
the  many  imitations  of  Michelin  Red 
Inner  Tubes,  and  with  the!  fact  that 
such  imitations  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful except  as  regards  color. 

Failing  in  imitatingMichelin  Quality  some  of 
these  inferior  tubes  art-  now  being  offered  in 
boxes  closely  resembling  the  characteristic 
Michelin  box  both  in  design  and  color. 

To    protect    against    substitution    examine 
the     box     carefully    being    sure    that    it    is 
Led  and  that  you  are  actually  getting  a 
Michelin  Tube. 

Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Other    factories:      Clermont  -  Ferrand, 
^rance;  London.  England;  Turin.  Italy. 

Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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ilicy  id'  conservation.  All  progress  is  the  resull  of  econoi 
In  this  the  Governmenl  oughl  always  to  lead.  Ai  a  tim(  of 
national  peril  economy  has  a  different  meaning  than  at  a  time 
of  security.  We  have  encountered  ami  overcome  our  peril. 
Governmenl  expenses  musl  now  be  reduced  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  basis. 

Humanize  Government  It  is  preeminently  the  province  of 
ernmenl  to  protect  the  weak.  Healthful  housing,  whole- 
some food,  sanitary  working  conditions,  reasonable  hours,  a  fair 
wage  for  a  day's  work,  opportunity  full  and  lice,  justice  speedy 
and  impartial  and  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  all,  are  among 
the  objects  not  only  to  be  sought  hut  made  absolutely  certain 
and  secure.  ( iov  eminent  is  not,  must  not  he,  a  cold  impefsonal 
machine,  hut  a  human  agency,  full  of  mercy,  assisting  the  good, 
resisting  the  wrong,  delivering  the  weak  from  any  impositions 
of  the  strong. 

Lucy    Page    Gaston,    the    sole    woman    seeking    Presidential 

honors,  opines  I  hat  her  experience  in  trying  to  keep  the  Aniei > 

hoy  from  smoking  cigarets  lias  given   her  a  grasp  of  the  coun- 

try's  needs: 

With  the  advent  of  women  in  public  life  their  attitude  on 
political  issues  is  of  wide  interest.  Believing  that,  in  making 
the  race  for  the  Presidency  some  woman  has  an  opportunity  to 
champion  and  bring  forward  issues  of  vital  interest  to  the  home 
and  society  in  general,  and  no  other  woman  having  stept  out  to 
blaze  the  trail  as  a  pioneer  in  this  line,  I  am  offering  myself  as 
t  he  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  public  sen  ice.  My  principal  reason 
for  announcing  my  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  is  because  I  feel 
this  is  the  appointed  hour  for  the  womanhood  of  the  country 
to  help  bring  order  out  of  the  chaotic  conditions  for  which  the 
men  working  alone  are  responsible.  My  platform  includes  seven 
planks:  enforcement  of  law:  protective  tariff;  restriction  of 
emigral  ion;  women's  influence  in  polil  ics;  conserval  ion  of  youth ; 
adulteration  of  foods  and  other  uecessities;  clean  morals.  My 
twenty  years'  experience  in   public  life  as  a  champion  of    the 

safeguarding  of  the  American  boy  from  his  worst  enemy,  the 
insidious  cigaret,  has  given  me  a  grasp  of  the  needs  of  the 
counJry.  My  candidacy  will  not  he  in  yain  if  the  principles  of 
my  platform  can  lie  so  emphasized  in  the  public  mind  as  to  he 
included  in  the  platforms  of  the  contesting  pat-ties.  My  can- 
didacy is  suhiect  to  the  action  of  the  Republican  Convention 
in  Chicago  in  June. 

■  lames  W.  Gerard  answers  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
and  deeds: 

I  have  received  your  telegram  asking  me  t<>  stale  my  quali- 
licat  ions  for  i  he  Presidency; 

I  can  not  do  that.  Your  reader  must  judge  whether  I  am 
qualified  <>r  not.     1  can  only  state  my  experience. 

I   was  born   in  Geneseo,   New    York,  Augusl   25,    L867.     My 

father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  lawyer  in   New    York  City,  and 

my  grandfat  her,  also  .lames  \Y.  <  rerard,  in  1812,  opened  t  he  law 

office  where  I  am  -till  engaged  ill  law.  lie  was  the  son  of  an 
igranl  from  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  My  mother's  father  was 
Benjamin  P.  Angel,  lawyer,  surrogate  in  western  New  York 
and  minister  to  Sweden  and  Norwaj  .  Her  grandfal  her,  Captain 
llor,itio  Jones,  was  captured  during  the  Revolutionary  War  bj 
thi    si   '•     iiiii  dop  ted  into  the  tribe,  and  became  chief 

of  the  Hawk  clan  of  the  Seiieea  Nation.  So  you  see  1  am  of 
what   we  call  pure  American  slock'. 

I  all.  tided  public  and  private  schools,  and  was  graduated  from 

Columbia  I'niv ersity. 

I  took  ii]>  the  practise  of  law  with  the  old  firm  founded  bj 
in\  grandfather.  Was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  linn. 
Our  law  practise  was  a  general  one.     During  this  period  I  -erv  >  d 

the  National  Guard  for  over  ten  years.     I  learned  sometl 
of  banking,  because  I  w  as  a  director  of  t  he  K  nickerbocker  Trin  t 
( 'ouipany.  in  t  he  panic  of  1!K)7. 

In  1907  I  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
I    »uri  on  a  regular  Democratic  ticket. 

Beside    ■  rig  in  law  I  have  engaged  in  the  mining  business 

,  w  it  1 1  my  Km!  her-indaw  .  Marcus  Daly.  Our  companies  have  only 
live  stockholders  and  have  been  successful.  Our  largesl  enter- 
prise is  in  Mexico,  and  because  of  that  and  because  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Tal't  on  a  commission  to  visit  Mexico  in 
J910  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  problem  of  Mexico. 

After  serving  as  Judge  for  about  live  and  a  half  years  I  was 
appointed  by   Presidenj   Wilson  AmbSssador  to  Germany. 

In  p.M  I.  while  1  was  in  Germany,  I  was  placed  in  the  primaries 
in.  the    New     \  ienatorial   contest.     I    won   over    Franklin 

lloosevell  by,  1  think,  about  seventy  thousand  in  tin    prima' 
hat    altho   I   ran  ..head  of  the  candidate  for  Governor   I   was 
beaten  with  the  rest  of  the  Democratic  ticket. 


I  peal.  '  rerman,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  have  traveled  much 
in  Eurbpe,  making  a  study  of  people  and  institutions,  and  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  man',  of  the  statesmen  of  the  old 
World.  

THE   BENEFICENT   INFLUENCE   OF   THE 
WORKMAN'S    SILK   SHIRT 

SILK    SHIRTS    are    what    make    the    strikes   of    to-day    less 
bloody  than  they  used  to  he.  in  effect  si  a  writer 

in  The  Union,  &  weekly  labor  paper  published  at  Indian- 
apolis. His  reason  runs  about  like  this:  Only  roughnecks  throw 
bricks.  When  a  roughneck  puts  on  ,-,  silk  shirt,  he  quits  1„  ii  L. 
a  roughneck.  Ergo,  he  quits  throwing  Bricks.  As  a  lot  of 
workers  these  days  of  high  wages  wear  silk  shirts  it  follows 
that  when  they  go  on  strike  they  will  neither  throw  bricks  nor 
indulge  in  other  forms  of  re',   but   will  conduct   the  affair 

in  a  silken  and  ladylike  manner,  as  it    were.     The  silk  shin    i< 
perhaps  the   ultimate  in    tin    i  sion   of  self-respect,  op; 

this  writer,  and.  as  is  Will  known,  no  self-respecting  person  will 
gel    himself  all  mussed   up  indulging  in  an  unseemly    brawl. 
pecially   if  he  has   his  silk  shirt   on.      It    is  pointed  out    that   in 
t  he  had  old  days  v\  hen  no  strike  was  COliiideri  d  a   SU(  C<  SS  link  - 
it  could  show  a  daily  list  of  dead  and  wounded  and  a  few  buck 
of  human  gore,   strikers  not   only   were  destitute  of  silk   shir-, 
but    many  of  them    wore   no   shirts  at    all.      They   regarded   with 
contempt  all  men  who  affected  such  sartorial  elegances  as  boiled 
shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs.      Naturally,  such  individuals  would  put 
on  at  their  strikes  only  exercises  characterized  1>\  extreme  rude- 
ness and   two-fisted   impetuosity.      In   view"  of   these  things,   "do 
not  spurn  the  silk  shirt,"  advises  this  writer,  and   he  contin 
earnestly: 

\V<  believe  it  is  an  active  agenl  in  broadening  the  vision  of 
the  wearer  in  case  he  was  not  horn  to  a  silk  shirt  :  we  are  assured 
from  observation  that  the  man  who  works  for  his  shirts  and  at- 
tains to  the  silk-shirt-point  stage  of  sartorial  splendor  is  inclined 
to  he  a  better  workman,  a  more  dependable  workman,  because 
he  has  io  |i\e  up  to  the  silk  shirt.  We  do  not  prescribe  the  silk 
shirt  as  a  cure  for  industrial  ills,  but  there  is  a  comforting  as- 
surance in  the  silk  shirt  when  it  envelops  a  brawny  torso 
that  of  industrii  I  peace.  It  has  a  place  in  the  progress  of  labor, 
for  it  is  bqund  to  begel  in  the  wearer  an  access  of  self-respect 
and  the  self -respecting  man  has  attained  the  most  important 
step  ui  good  citi/enship. 

skilled  workmen  of  to-day  who  started  in  to  learn  a  \v.  de 
tweiit;.  or  twenty-five  years  ago  will  remember  that  the  work- 
ingman  who  sported  cuffs  was  contemptuously  designated  a 
dude  a-  something  .little  better  than  the  fellow  who  smoked 
cigarets.  The  pose  of  the  hard-working  youth  of  thai  • 
was  attuned  to  tradition,  and -tradition  said  that  son  rainn 
was  musoies,  and  therefore  to  be  despised. 

His  fat  her  had  gone  collarlo  -  sometimes  shirtless  to  bis  work, 
and  the  old  man  was  ,h  ,.  ;  ,|  in  knock  his  traditional  conic  ni|  t 
for  the  boiled  shirt  into  his  ofl  or  his  shop  apprentice  with 

a  heavy  hand.     The  condition  was  a  survival  of  the  Europ 
environment ,   when  and  whete  nan  musl   dress  and  act   in  char- 
acter and  according  to  da-s  conditions. 

The  American  skilled  worker  of  the  second  generation-  th< 
who  thr<  w   bricks  at  dudes  in  the  'NO's  and  ''.  0's 
diate   tradition    when    he   began    to   understand    thai    the   women 
of  his  kind  were  not  dresl   unlike  their  sisters  of  the  more  well- 
to-do  class,  and  that  cuffs  cosl  him  nothing  in  th<    estimation  of 
the  o irl-  with  whom  hi    aspired  to  associate  In  cause  thej   were 
prettier  and  wore  pivt  t  v   clothes.     Cuffs  were  no  longer  a  caure 
for  reproach  when   il    became  manifest   that    the  workman  who 
won    cuffs  was  lot    thereby    rendered  effeminate.     Ai  <i.   th< 
did  not  always  follow,  it  occurred  frequently  enough  to  compel 
attention,   'hat    th<    fellow    who  took   to  cutis  and   lived   up 
them  was  rather  t  he  he  iter  workman  and  had  a  better  standing 
in  the  shop  and  elsewhen       S  fteen  or  fcwentj   years  ago 

it  l)i  came  quite  pos  ibli  for  the  workman  to  we;  r  a  boiled  shin 
to.  even  at.  his  work  if  he  was  si    di  posed. 

And  there  is  no  manner  of  doubl   that  this  breaking  away  from 
sartorial   tradition    that  dated   back   to   thi  when   Slimptu- 

arj   laws  prescribed  the  garb  of  each  class  and  a  workman  was 

in   danger  of    losing   his   ears   if    he   wore   silk      if  bj    an\    stretch 

of  the  imagination   it   is  to  1»    conceived   thai    hi    could  attain 

to     that      degrei      ol'     opulence     that     Would     make     -ilk     possihl 
there    is    no    doubt    that    the   breaking   awa.v     from    clothing    that 
was  indicative  of  .-lass  limitations   had   an   immediate  and  anie- 
lioral  ing  influi  nee  on  living  conditions-  workingmen  lived  better 


and  their  families  lived  better  and  pulsion 

of  the  mental  horizon  of  the  worker.  And  tin-  expansion  of 
vision  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can  industry.     It  made  orderly  citi  >  men  who  had  become 

gelf-respeoting;  the  roughneck  was  in  a  fail  o  be  i  liminated. 

Now  the  silk  shirt  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  in  this*  cpr<  ion  of 
self-respect.  A  man  with  a  silk  shirt  <>n  can  not  be  looked  for 
to  go  out  and  throw  bricks — inde<  not   quite  sure  bul 

wo  would  order  silk  sliirts  all  an. mid   if   <•  ,    bad   the  means  ami 

were  charged  with  the  busines  of  getting  rid  of  labor  radical  . 
But  it  is  much  better  thai  the  silk-shirted  woi  bould  earn 

the  shirt — which   he  is  doing   with   a    good   deal   <>l'  enthll 
Also  he  does  not  like  to  be  annoyed  b;    persons  who  ha  i    no 
taste  in  silk  shirts,  and  be  is  a  restraining  influence  upon  tin 
silk-shirtless  and  the  shiftless. 

Wherefore  we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  because  the  -< lf- 
seeking  haberdasher  is  putting  silk  shirts  on  our  working  youth, 
for  he  thereby  smooths  the  path  of  thai  south  to  Belf-respecting 
prosperity.  After  a  time  the  silk  shirt  v,  ill  he  on  its  way  to  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  fashions,  but  it  will  leave  behind  it  ambi- 
tions for  other  and  more  substantial  evidi  aces  of  progn 
Let  us  by  all  means  encourage  the  silk  Bhirl  for  the  man  who 
can  earn  the  price  of  it. 

Incidentally  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  as  between  the  fellow 
who  puts  twenty  dollars  into  a  shirt  and  the  other  fellow  who 
puts  twenty  dollars  into  a  quart  we  are  for  the  silk-shirt  man. 
He  will  try  to  live  up  to  t  be  shirl  while  the  other  fellow  ia  living 
down  to  the  quart — which  makes  the  silk  shirt  an  important 
element  in  forwarding  production. 


HOW   ROOSEVELT   IMPREST  ONE    OF 
HIS    TROOPERS 

COLONEL    ROOSEVELT,    it    is    said,    learned    cavalry 
drill  one  night  in  a  sleeper  on  his  way  down  to  T< 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  one  of  his  trouper-  i-  authority 
for  the  statement  that  when  he  put   bis  regimenl   through  its 
first  drill  in  San  Antonio  one  Monday  morning  he  did  it  like  a 
master,  and  any  doubts  that  the  men  might  have  had  as  to  his 
knowledge   of   cavalry   evolutions    were   at    once    permanently 
removed.    Maj.  H.  K.  Love,  formerly  one  of  the  Rough  Kid. 
now  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  stationed  at  Fairmount,  W.  \ 
writes  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  some  of  his  reminiscences  of  tin- 
days    when    he    and    Roosevelt    fought     the    Spaniards    around 
Santiago  and  washed  their  faces  in  the  same  "crick."     It   was 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  22  that  they  disembarked  in  Cuba  at 
Diquari.    On  the  same  evening  a  large  bod]  of  the  tatterdemalion 
army  of  Cuba  passed  through  the  American  camp.     The  toot- 
soldiers  were  burdened   with   heavy    packs;     the  officers   v 
ludicrous  on  horses  hardly  high  enough  to  keep  their  riders'  iVi  I 
and  swords  from   dangling  along   the  ground.      It    might    have 
been  an  army  borrowed  from  burlesque,  except   that  there  was 
that  in  the  faces  atul  figures  of  the  soldiers  which  belied  their 
outward  appearance.     1(  was  while  Major,  then  Trooper,  1." 
and    Colonel    Roosevelt    were    performing    their   ablutions    in    a 
small  creek  the  next  morning  that   the  Colonel  was  moved  to  an 
expression  of  sympathy   for  the  awkward  army  of  liberation. 
"From  what  we  saw  of  our  ally  last  night,  they  have  been  able 
to  hold  the  Spaniard    in  check,  and   we  Bhould   not    have  much 
trouble  in  conquering,  and  should  be  glad  to  help  such  men  to  their 
liberty,"   he  said.     The   next    day   the   Americans  moved  on   to 
Siboney.      The  enemy  was  located,  and  tin     \mcricans  advanced 

>\er  a  comparatively  open  country  in  Bkirmish  formation, 
alternately  going  forward  and  lying  down,  a-  i-  done  in  such 
operations.  The  place  of  the  colonel  and  the  lieutenant-colonel 
was  well  to  the  rear.     Nevertheless,  according  to  the  writer: 

While  we  lay  in  the  long  grass,  Col  Leonard  Wood  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt,  leading  'heir  horses,  walked  up 
and  down  the  line  but  a  lew  feel  back  of  us.  offering  exposed 
and  slowly  moving  targets  for  the  concealed  enemy  not  far  in 
our  front.  They  were  carefully  examining  the  front  for  further 
advances,  not  the  rear  for  a  line  of  retreat.  After  all.  person*] 
courage  is  the  tirst  essential  to  leadership,  and  [from  that  da.\ 
we  were  wholly  and  unquestionably  the  devoted  followers  of 
our  chiefs. 

June  30,  again  after  a  drenching  rain,  w<  broke  camp  ami 
moved  toward  Santiago,  :it   dusk  arriving  at    El   Paso  and  going 

into  camp.     Shortly  after  daybreak  Julj    I,  <  "apron's  battery 
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opened  'lie  battle  of  San  Juan     I 
ordered  forward  along  tin    /wad  to  San  ■' 

point  which  proved 
middle  one  of  |  | 

Win  n 
we  rid<  r  qil 

the  hills.     Finally, 
to  advance.     We  <  m<  i 

and   wi re  under 

from    our    \   ■  |  ip   of    In  e-    aloof    • 

I 
halt.  d. 

•RooseveH .   now    oolonj  I  and   in 
Being  mounted,  In  i  .  us 

on  t he  ground  ami  in  tin    i  nt, 

Paul  II iinter,  a  lonel  and  i 

more  gallant   soldier  u  enl   than  Hunter,  nor 

democrat.       lb       tOOd    in    a-    little    awe    <,f    rai  •  rn    for 

enemj  lire,  and  he  never  overlooked  an  opportunity  i 
In-  superior,  <  specially  if  thesubj< 

t  he  ( !olonel  studied  the  from  he   aid.  a-  tho  thinking  aloud: 

"We  could   take   that    hill.      I    wish    I    had   author  .rder  a 

char 

Hunter  promptly   -poke  up: 

"Of  course  we  can.  Colonel,  onh  r  it." 

The  Colonel  seemed  t"  question  this  authority,  but  within  a 
few  moments  an  officer  rode  up,  spoke  to  Colonel  I 
undertone,  and  he  immediately  ordered  u 

The  arm\    con.-t  rucled   itfl   line-  ol    il  <>w 

of    the    hills   surroundihg   Santiago.     1  \n     Spani  •■as 

destroyed  Julj  3,  and,  aft*  r  allow  ing  such  <>f  i ' 

as  desired  to  ret  in •  to  Kl  <  "a  my  .  w  .  irded  th< 

July     10.     Following    this,     negotiations    for 
openi  d  by  the  enemy. 

The   American    -oldi.r   thinks   that    all    '!  in   any    SUCO 

affair  as  a   surrender  should   1«-   published,   principally    for 

information.      So    we   of    the   rank<    were 
matters  fared. 

Detachments  of  each  command  in 

our  trenches,  the  army  encamped  behind  the  bills.     The' 

would    visit    us    in    the    trenches.      On  ,nd 

while   the   negotiations  for  surrei  i    said: 

"I    am   going  to   till  you    how  and.      G  Torres 

wishes  to  surrender  Santiago,  but  to  march  hi-  n 

arms,   out    to    Kl    Cobn        I  no 

man   will   question     this  said   in   that    emphatic   waj    of   V 

left  not  the  slightesl  qu<  stion  .  is  in  favor  of  this,  for 

thai  we  are  now  morally  bound  to  proi  ision  1 1  •  and 

refugees  a'  Kl  Caney.     With  the  city,  we  -hall  hi 

Without  it.  we  iuusi  discharge  supplies  thro 

as  it   is  now    we  can  scarcely  land  the  dail 
[noaaeof  storm  we  would  be  hard   put.      But. 
(•(Tiied.  1  think  w.    bave  them,  and  am  in  favor  of  bol 
However,  it   has  been  cabled   to   Presidenl    McKinl  his 

decision." 

The  President's  reply  was  "unconditional  surreni 

There   in    the   trenches,    with    difficult  hand    :i 

Theodore    RooseveH    urgi  d    that    counsel    that    McK 
moved  from  the  strife,  insisted  upon. 

\-  the  Colonel  visited  us  in  the  tren< 
knots  of  men  throughout  the  camp,  b-t(  ning  to  their  He 

wa-  unusualh    democratic  with  his  nun:    with   n 
the  army,  white  or  black.      Hut  lie  was  alwi 

his  hold  being  thai  of  profound  reaped  and  h 
rank. 

< >ne  afternoon  I  happened  to  tx  in  a 
In  the  talk  that   followed   something  said   prompt 
men  to  remark:    "Colonel,  you   will 

a  Bash,  almost   in  reproof,  cann  \".  no:    I  would  i 

had   the  command   of  m\    regiment    the   b 
lent  of  the  United  S  Not  om 

erity,  nor  will  an\    one  that   iniiln 
The    Colonel    was   a 
were   not    solicited   nor  nun   in 

when  camp  wa-  in   tin    making  b<    would  pi 

lb    watched   and   worked   for   US   « 
and  muggj  daj  -  and  w.  ■ 

He  did  not  confine  In-  <  fforts  to 
we  lag    in  front   of  Santiago   1   m( 
arrived  the  night   I  In  th. 

"  \\  e'll  oever      i  >ent 

on  to  aay  thai  <>n  arrival  Ihej    wen    told  f 
Bupper,  as  provunoi  not  up.     Thej 

and  were  soldier-hungry.     Our  Colonel   had  • 
the  story,  got   busy,  and  r  n  well  I 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


TOUGHER,  heavier,  stronger  in  all 
their  parts  than  ordinary  routine 
service  requires — Yale  Padlocks, 
like  the  steel  rails  of  the  railroad, 
have  the  strength  plus,  that  enables 
them  to  successfully  withstand  the 
shock    of    extraordinary    emergency. 

That  reserve  of  extra  strength,  the 
margin  of  safely,  is  i  n  -  b  u  i  1 1  into 
Yale   Padlocks. 

Enduring,  tough  metals.  Test 
methods  that  check  each  step  in 
material  and  making.  Designed  with 
the  skill  of  long  years — each  part  of 
mechanism  of  the  Yale  Padlock  is 
precise  to  exactness. 

Simple,  compact,  safe,  you  can 
depend  with  confidence  upon  Yale 
Padlocks,  in  the  knowledge  that 
each  one  is  built  to  meet  the 
demands  you   will   make  on   it. 

The  trade-  mark  "  Yale"  stands 
for  the  name  of  the  maker  of  Yale 
Products — not  for  a  type  of  lock- 
It  is  the  abbreviated  signature  of 
the  manufacturers. 

Yale  Padlocks  bear  the  trade-mark 
"Yale"  as  a  symbol  of  their  margin 
of  safety.  The  same  trade -mark 
that  guarantees  Yale  Cylinder  Night 
Latches,  Door  Closers,  Builders' 
Locks  and  Hardware,  Cabinet 
Locks,  Bank  Locks,  Chain  Blocks 
and   Electric  Hoists. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

J&takets  of  the   Yale  Locks 
Worki  and  General  Offices :   STAMFORD.  CONN. 

New  York  Office  :  9  East  40th  Street 
Chicago  Office  :    77  East  Lake  Street 

Canadian   Yale  &  Towne  Ltd. 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


and  becausi  of  the  standing  established  by 
my  <  lolonel,  1   I  traded  an  i>  full  belt  of 

ammunition  to  one  Of  these  men  for  a 
eigarel ,  and  fell  mean  in  so  cheating  him. 

He  was  fearless,  too,  of  bis  future,  or  be 
ild  not  li,-i\  e  promoted  i  be  round  robin 
thai     hastened    the    army's    return,    and 
doubtlessly  saved  man;  hundred  lives. 

During  the  winter  of   L898  99,  <  lolonei 

R .ill,   then  Governor  of  New    York, 

spenl  a  Sunday  in  Washington,  a 
guesl  of  Senator  Lodge.  As  an  ex-trooper, 
I  called  on  bim,  withoul  realizing  his  en- 
gagements but  intending  no1  to  take 
more  than  a  moment  of  bis  time.  General 
Wheeler  and  man}  oilier  distinguished 
men  were  there,  and  ladies  clamoring  for 
In-  attention.  The  plain  trooper  was  re- 
ceived and  must  be  seated  on  the  sofa 
l>.\  his  side,  while  he  told  some  of  the  expe- 
riences he  was  having  with  men  of  his  old 
regiment. 

One  trooper  from  Arizona  was  commonly, 

almosl  officially,  known  as  Happy  Jack, 
lie    had    worthily    earned    his    title.      The 

Colonel  said  that  on  his  election  as  Gov- 
ernor Happy  applied  for  the  job  of 
"bouncer"  at  the  executive  mansion,  in 
the  simple  faith  thai  the  Governor  needed 
such  an  official  to  clear  the  premises  of 
office-seeker-.  II*  -aid  he  had  compro- 
mised with  Happy  by  getting  him  a  place 
on  the  New  York  Central:  thai  now  he 
bad  had  enough  of  civilization,  and  he 
wanted  to  return  to  the  free  life  of  cactus 
Arizona.  '"It  will  cost  me  $300  to  gel 
Happy  and  his  family  back  to  Arizona." 
the  Colonel  ended,  laughing  and  pounding 
Ids  knee. 


CROMWELL'S  BROTHER-IN-LAW  HAD 
ORIGINAL  IDEAS  ON  FLYING 

BEFl  >RE  the  age  of  gasoline  and  flivvers, 
when  "  I  [ello,  <  lentral,"  was  an  un- 
known salutation,  and  when  the  law  of 
gravitation  was  resting  in  the  hall 
oblivion  with  the  Einstein  theory,  thai  is  to 
say,  back'  in  1648,  which  was  some  time 
before  I  be  Peace  <  inference,  John  Wilkins, 
brother-in-law  of  Oli\  er  <  Jromwell,  thoughl 
it  would  be  comparatively  easj  to  learn 
to  fly.     The  witch's  broomstick  was  then 

the  only    known   aerial    vehicle,   but.   by   its 

..'  nature  and  on  account  of  it-  owner- 
ship, was  nol  m  common  use.  So  Wilkins 
thoughl  it  would  be  possible  for  some  one 
else  i"  invenl  ami  develop  an  air-chariot,  a 
sorl  "i  aerial  carryall,  the  motive  power  of 
w  Inch  would  lie  in  wings  which  the  passen- 
ger, while  sitting  bad  in  a  cushioned 
and  enjoying  the  scenerj    from  on  high. 

OOUld    Map  and    flap  and   keep  on   flapping. 

John  wa-  veiw  much  interested  in  his 
theory,  ami  even  wrote  a  book  aboul  it, 
explaining  how  simple  it  would  he  to  con- 
strucl  such  a  flapping  machine,  and  how 
delightful  it  would  he  to  th  to  India's 
coral  isle,  Afric1  golden  strand,  or  Green- 
land's icy  mountains.  There  would  he 
little  difficulty,  Wilkins  thought,  after  one 
had  flapped  himself  up  several  miles,  lie 
would  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  earth's 

compelling   attraction,    and    could    rest    up 
there  until  the  spot   he  wished  to  visit   had 


been  brought  under  him  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth.  Then  he  could  descend 
slowly  so  as  not  to  miss  any  of  the  fragrant 
delights  of  the  circumambient  air,  and 
take  a  stroll,  or  stop  over  for  dinner  with 
some  hospitable  inhabitant.  Wilkins  mar 
ried  Cromwell's  sister,  Robina,  in  1G.")6 
lie  became  warden  of  YYadbam  College 
Oxford,  was  made  Lord  Bishop  of  Chestei 
in  1669,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  its  first  secretary 
He  was  given  to  much  study,  and  hi.-  fancj 
took  strange  lights.  If  he  could  get  hold 
of  a  ouija  hoard  somewhere  he  might  say 
to  us,  "I  told  you  so,"  and,  in  addition 
give  us  some  other  equally  interesting 
information.  Before  he  took  passagt  tor 
parts  unknown,  he  set  forth  his  theories  in 
".Mathematical  Magick,"  which  tho  not 
now  used  as  a  text-book  in  our  scientific 
school-,  contain-  some  interesting,  if  not 
demonstrable,  theories.  Some  of  his  sug- 
gestions were  taken  recently  from  a  copy 
of  the  book  found  in  Leary's  old  book- 
store li\  George  B.  Goodfellow  and  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Philadelphia  1'ublic  Li<l<;tr, 
from  which  we  quote  a  few  enlightening 
i  >a  ssages: 

Wilkins's  preference  of  all  means  of 
flight  seems  to  have  been  the  "air  chariot," 

tho  he  was  not  such  a  heretic  as  to  deny 
the  advantages  of  the  witch's  broom. 
"Witches  are  commonly  related  to  pass 
unto  their  usual  meetings  in  some  remote 
place;  and  as  they  do  sometimes  sell  winds 
to  mariners,  so  likewise  are  they  sometimes 
hired  to  carry  nun  speedily  through  the 
open  air,"  he  informed  his  readers.  \\\  the 
same  chapter.  "Concerning  the  art  of 
flying,  the  several  ways  whereby  this  hath 
been  or  maj  in  attempted,"  he  discusses 
four  possible  varieties  of  aviation:  My 
spirits  or  angels,  by  the  help  of  fowl-,  by 
wings  fastened  immediately  to  the  body, 
and  bj  a  tl\  iug  chariot. 

Regarding  attempts  and  attaching  w  ings 
to  the  body,  he  says,  "Most  of  these 
arti>t-  did  unfortunately  mi-carry  by 
falling  down  and  breaking  their  arm.-  and 
yel  that  may  be  imputed  to  their 
want  ..I  experience,  and  too  much  tear, 
which  inu-t  needs  possess  men  in  such 
dangerous  and  strange  attempts.  T! 
fore  he  that  would  effect  anything  in  this 

kind  must  be  brought  up  to  the  constant 
practise  of  it  from  his  youth." 

His  hope  in  the  aid  of  fowls  was  based 
on  the  reputed  discovery  by  Marco  Polo, 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  of  a  bird  in 
Madagascar  with  wings  sixty  feet  long, 
which  "can  with  as  much  ease  scoop  up 
an  elephant  as  a  haw  k  does  a  mouse." 

"Hut  the  fourth  and  last  way,"  con- 
tinue- Wilkins.  "seems  to  1m1  altogether 
a-  probable  and  much  more  useful  than 
an\  of  the  rest;  and  that  is  by  a  flying- 
chariot,  which  may  be  so  contrived  as  to 
carrj  a  man  within  it;  and  tho  the  strength 

of  a  spring  might  perhaps  be  serviceable 
for  the  motion  of  this  engine,  yet  it  were 
better  to  have  it  assisted  by  the  labor 
df  some  intelligent  mover.  And.  therefore, 
if  it  were  made  big  enough  to  carry  sundry 
persons  together,  then  each  of  them  in 
their  several  turns  might  successively 
labor  in  the  causing  of  this  motion;  which 
thereby  would  be  much  more  constant 
and  la-ting  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
if  it  did  wholly  depend  on  the  strength 
of  the  same  person." 
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Mobiloils 


Power  speaks  all  languages 

How  American  Supremacy  in  Scientific  Lubrication  has 
made  its  way  around  the  globe 


A  USER  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
motored  around  the  world. 
Writing  after  18,000  miles  of 
running  through  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  he  said: 

"I  believe  that  if  American  motor- 
ists realized  that  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
can  be  obtained  in  practically  every 
country  of  the  globe  as  easily  as  they 
can  be  secured  in  the  United  Stat*  s, 
foreign  touring  would  be  much  more 
common." 

This  man  bought  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oils in  Dublin.  He  found  them  in 
every  part  of  Ireland.  He  saw  the 
red  Gargoyle  all  over  England  and 
Scotland. 

In  Holland,  Belgium  and  Northern 
France  he  "was  occasionally  forced 
to  buy  oil  of  local  makes 
with  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults." 

In  Paris,  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  were  easily 
secured. 

He    secured    Gargoyle 


Mobiloils  m  Chateauroux,  Limoges 
and  the  old  Roman  town  of  Carcas- 
sonne, which  materially  helped  bis 
climb  over  the  Pyrenees  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Across  the  Mediterranean  he  had 
no  trouble  in  securing  Gargoylt 
Mobiloils  in  Algiers,  Tunis  and  EgJ  pt. 
Pursuing  his  way,  he  found  these 
oils  in  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Japan    and    the     Hawaiian    Islands. 

I  Ins  widespread  use  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  tin  lubrication  of  automobiles,  tractors, 
motor  trucks  and  motor-cycles  is  not  a  sudden 
growth.  I  In  world  wide  standing  of  the 
vacuum  Oil  Company  is  simpl]  tlir  result  of 
its  abilitj  ii>  perform.  Every  automobilist 
understands  the  languagi  of  the  red  Gargoyle. 
I  \ti\  experienced  motorisi  appreciates  full 
power  and  high  efficu  n 
Nothing  counts  lik<  engine  results. 

Gargoyle    Mobiloils    deliver 
engine  results    full  power,  full 
prote<  tion,  smooth  runnin 
.ill  on  lowt  1   consumption   <<\ 
oil  .mil  fuel, 

I  be    grade   sp<  ci  fi<  >! 
your   car    in    the    chart    will 

j  ou  in  ■ 
1  i\  it. 


New  York 
Boston 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  t  type  or  motor 

Domestic  Branches: 
Philadelphia  Btpolil 


Pittsburgh 


I 
Chicago 


Iniii.ir.jpolis 


Kar- 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each   type   of  r 

engine  lubrication 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil   "A" 

Gargoyle  MobUeil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil   "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil   Art  lie 
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THERE  IS  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF 
difference  in  electric  irons,  a  lot  more 
than  mere  surface  appearance.  The  heart 
of  an  electric  iron  is  the  heating  element. 
In  the  Manning-Bowman  iron  the  special 
method  of  insulating  the  element  makes  it 
practically  indestructible.  It  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  drive  the  heat  to  the  ironing 
surface,  preventing  the  waste  of  heat  by 
radiation  from  the  upper  part  of  the  iron. 
Then  in  the  Manning-Bowman  electric  iron 
there  is  extra  heat  at  the  point  because  the 
construction  insures  just  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  heat  to  every  portion  of  the 
ironing  surface. 

Other  Manning-  Bowman  devices  include 
percolators  for  use  with  alcohol,  kitchen 
ranges  or  electricity,  electric  toasters,  grill, 
etc.  As  you  know,  the  famous  Hotakold 
line  of  Vacuum  bottles  and  carafes  is  man- 
ufactured by  Manning,  Bowman  &  Co. 

For  sale  at  electric  shops,  department  and  hard- 
ware stores,  jewelers  and  novelty  shops.  Write 
us  for  further  information  and  Booklet  E-2 


MANNING,  BOWMAN 
&C0. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Ma  Jeers  of  Household  and  Table 
Appointments  in  Nickel 
Plate,  Copper  ana 
Aluminum 


Range-type 
Percolator,, 9 193 


Jtfiixi&itv 


mm. 


iiuiirini 


Reversible  Electric 

Toaster,  nickel 

base   1215 


Electric  Pot 
Percolator,  11 893 


1 


Electric  Grill 
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telegraph-pole  in  girth,  and,  with  it  across 
his  naked  shoulders,  starts  dragging  it 
to  the  i 'in,  i  a  santo  (Calvary)  and  back — 
probably  half  a  mile  of  travel  in  all.  The 
purpose  is  to  make  the  Penitente  humble, 
and  to  better  appreciate  the  Bufferings  of 
t he  Master  on  the  true  Calvary. 

Bui  v  In  11  the  last  six  days  of  Lent  or 
Holy  Week  come,  the  Penitentes  redouble 
their  efforts  to  square  their  religious 
accounts  for  the  year  by  a  fanatical  stoi- 
cism, probably  unknown  elsewhere  except 
among  the  East  Indian  fakirs.  At  dawn 
every  day  in  Holy  Week  the  Penitentes 
give  themselves  scourgkngs  that  would 
terrify  one  who  had  newer  seen  them. 
(  'al-o'-niiK-lail     whips     made     of     braided 

tough  yucca  baccata  are  used.  Every 
blow  raises  a  welt  under  each  of  ihe 
lashes.  Over  one  shoulder  and  then  over 
the  other,  the  Penitente  beats  the  yucca 
branch  with  all  the  strength  of  his  muscu? 
lax  arm-.  Then  he  scourges  his  lower 
back.  Sometimes  he  even  asks  a  brother 
to  lay  the  lashes  on. 

The  crowning  event  occurs  on  Good 
Friday,    when    ihe   anniversary   of   Christ's 

death  is  celebrated  with  a  drama  of  the 
crucifixion.  Honorary  members  of  the 
order  of  Penitentes,  known  as  Hermanos  de 

Luz  (Brothers  of  Light)  are  railed  in  then 
to  assist,  in  the  Passion-play.  These 
Brothers  of  Light  are  aged  and  feeble 
veterans  of  the  Penitentes.  One  of  them 
is  drest  with  a  tinsel  crown  on  his  swart 
head,  to  represent  what  he  very  crudely 
thinks  is  Pontius  Pilate;  another  wears 
white  cotton  robes  and  long  whiskers 
to  represent  Peter,  and  still  another  young 
Penitt  nte  is  di-est  in  feminine  garb  to  repre- 
senl   Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ. 

The  annual  renewing  of  the  seal  of  the 
order  occurs  ai  dawn  on  Good  Friday. 
All  Penitentes— neophytes  and  veterans 
mus1  bi  presenl  at  this  ceremony.  The 
-land  within  ihe  morada  in 
single  rows,  with  bodies  nude  above  their 
overalls.  The  Hermano  Mayor  speaks  in 
Spanish  upon  the  order  and  its  zeal.  Then 
he  utters  a  written  prayer  that  ha-  come 
to  him  from  many  predecessors.  At  a  signal 
each  Penitente  in  the  line-  raises  his  right 
arm  above  his  head.     Tin    /  i   Mayor, 

with  a  historic  piece  of  sharp  Hint  in  his 
hand,  moves  down  the  line  and  urives  each 
person  the  seal  of  the  order,  consisting 
literally  of  three  slashes  of  the  flesh,  each 
ral  inches  long,  arm--  ihe  right  chest. 

At    about    four   o'clock    on    Good    Friday 

the  crucifixion  ceremonies  begin.  The 
entes  issue  front  their  morada  and 
silently  form  in  procession,  two  abreast. 
The  pitero  and  the  Hermano  Mayor  take 
their  places  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
The  pitero  blows  weirdly  shrill  notes  on  his 
musical  pipe,  and  the  brol  hers  go  shambling 
slowly  in  campo  santo.  They  are  bare  as 
to  chests  and  back-,  and  are  hatless  and 
shoeless.  Everj  back  in  the  procession  is 
a  mass  of  reddened  wilt-  and  laceration-. 
The     man     vv  ho     has     been     chosen     the 

Chri  gers  pitifully  at  the  rear  under 

a  crushing  weight  of  a  heavj  cross  of  oak 
timbers.  Bui  he  is  performing  a  part  that 
he  ha-  sought  \'<<r  these  main  months. 
lie  is  loosely  wrapt  about  the  loins  with  a 
cotton    fabric,    as    the    Na/arere   is   always 

pictured  on  Calvary.  Aboul  his  forehead 
i-  bound  a   wreath  of  buckthorn  cactus. 

pivst  deep  into  the  tlesh.  Hi-  broad  back 
i-  a  mass  ,>t'  angry  tlesh.  How  one  in  his 
physical  condition  can  endure  such   pain 
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and   bear   up  such   a  load    with    hi 
shoulders  is  only  explainable  on  th<  ground 
of  insane  fanaticism  thai  sometinii 
extraordinary  prowess. 

Arrived  ai   i  be  Lit  tie  hill  chos<  d  . 
ary,  the  Penitentes  circle aboul  a  shallow 
c\ca\ ation.    The  piii n>  ceases   bis 
air.     The    Hermano    Mayor  givoe 
and  a  half  dozen  young  men  seize  the 
spiring,  panting  wretch  who  comes 
iiig    up    the    hillside    with    ln^    mammoth 
cross    across    his    shoulders.      The    mai 

thrown  on  the  cross,  and  Beveral  muscular 
arms  bind  his  [imp  form  there  with  ■ 

Of  cowhide.  [f  he  has  bis  '.cum-  and  is 
very    deVOUt,    l1     is    proper    for    him    to 

claim  in  the  jargon  of  this  region: 

"Bind  me  not!      Nail    me,    nail    me   to 

the  cross." 

In  former  years  the  suppliant  was  taken 
literally  at  his  word. 

When  the  man  has  been  bound  as  tighl 
as  the  vaqueros  know  how,  the  crown  of 
Cactus  thorns  is  prest  closer  upon  his  bleed- 
ing brow,  the  cross  is  lifted  and  then 
allowed  to  drop  with 'a  thud  into  the  ex- 
cavation. A  shiver  of  pain  tfoes  through 
the  creature  on  the  cross.  He  ma\  groan 
slightly,  but  _he  never  speaks.  His  family 
and  relatives  would  reproach  him  the  rest 
of  his  days  for  such  a  breach,. 

The  Penitentes  stand  and  look  up  at  tin 
man. 

One  can  not  adequately  fell  the  weird- 
ness  of  the  crucifixion  scenes  among  the 
southern  \  alleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  picture  of  an  apparently  lifeless  man 
hanging  from  a  rude  cross,  surrounded  by 
half-naked,  dark-visaged,  rough,  and  b< - 
whiskered  men.  in  the  shadows  of  a 
departing  day,  would  never  fade  from  any 
one's  memory.  Rut  the  reverential  silence 
of  the  assemblage,  the  brown  backs  red- 
dened, the  barren  solitude  of  the  locality. 
and  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the  everlasting 
mountains  all  about,  add  qualities  to  the 
scene  that  are  known  nowhere  else  in  all 
the  world.  Hardened  as  the  spectators 
in  these  lonely  \  alleys  are  to  these  annual 
crucifixions,  an  intense  hush  comes  over 
them  and  every  one  ^a/.es  in  awe  at  the 
central  figure  raised  aloft  on  the  cross. 
The  person  from  a,  civilized  comniuml  \ 
who  looks  upon  a  scene  like  this  for  the 
first  time  feels  the  blood  pounding  in  his 
ears. 

A  crucifixion  may  last  half  an  hour. 
The  cow  hide  cords  bound  about  the  \  icfim 
by  the  Mexican  cowboys  cut  deep  into  the 

flesh.  The  man  looks  as  if  he  were  dying, 
His  flesh  becomes  dark,  then  purple  ami 

black.  I  lis  head  droops  forward  and  gener- 
ally he  swoons.  In  former  days  when  the 
victims  were  actually  spiked  to  the  cross 
there  were  frequent  deaths  of  Penitentes 
on  the  cross.  The  last  authentic  case  "t 
crucifixion  by   nailing  took   place  in   San 

Mateo  in  1SS7 

At  a  signal  from   the  Hermano   Ma 
the  cross  is  lifted  from  the  excavation  and 
is    lowered.      A    sheet    is    thrown    over  the 
limp   and    unconscious    man   on    the   cross 
The    cords    are    loosed    and    a     half-d. 
brothers  pick  up  the  body  and  carrj   it  to 
the   morada.     There  it    is  nursed   back   to 
life.     Sometimes  it   requires  a  day  or  two. 
But  whatever  the  agony,  and  no  matter 

how  near  the  man  has  been  to  death,  he 
lias  brought  glory  on  his  familj  for  many 
a  long  year,  and  at  the  dance  on  Easter 
Monday  In-  is  the  biggest  ,nan  in  the 
locality. 


HEBE 


~ the  riew  food  product 
for  modern  cookin 
cuts  living  costs  anl 
enriches  your  food 


Use  Hebe 
for 

Creamed  Potatoes 

Scalloped  Potatoes 

Potatoes  Dclmonico 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Creamed  Celery 

Creamed  Beans 

Creamed  Onions 

Scalloped  Tomatoes 

Creamed  Peas 

Creamed  Spinach 

and  all  your  cream  sauces 

Y 

Serve  Hebe  with 

Coffee  and  Tea 

and  in  Cocoa 


Cream  your  Vegetables 

with  Hebe 

l  Fse  more  creamed  vegetables  on  your  table.  Both 
fresh  and  canned  vegetables  arc  made  more  palatable 
and  far  more   nutritious  when   creamed  with   \\\  H  . 

I'se    Hi.hi    for  all  your   cream   saw  It    makes 

them   smooth    and    rich.       It    improves   the   flavor  of 
all  dishes  in  which  it  is  used. 

The  economy  of  If  ERE  is  not  confined  to  ei earned 
Vegetables  and  meats — you  will  use  Hi  iu  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  your  daily  cooking,  for  bread  and 
cakes,  doughnuts,   puddings,  and    custards,   oinef 

salad-dressings,  cake  frosting,  you  will  find   Hi  i 
wonderful  convenience — an  aid  to  better  foods. 

The  high  nutritive  quality  of  Hi  m    is  in  its  bal- 
anced   combination  —  simply    pure    skimmed    milk 
evaporated  to  double  strength  enriched  with  i 
nut  fat.       In  the  sealed    can   it    retains  its  purity  and 

wholesoiiietiess  guarded  so   carefully  in  | 

process  of  manufacture. 

Order  Hi  BE    from   your   grot  Buy  a 

half  dozen  cans  at  a  time  for  you  will  want 
a  plentiful  supply  when  you  I  i  <  i<  d 

its   economy   and    goodness.     And    Hi 

will  k<  ep, 

■- 
■  , 

THE    HEBE    COMPANY 

Chicago  Seattle 


TNt  HEBE  CON. 
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IF  it  falls  within  the  three- 
ton  trucking  range  — it's 
an  FWD  job.  No  other 
truck  can  do  the  ordinary 
work  better  than  the  FWD 
— no  other  truck  can  do  the 
extraordinary  work  as  well; 
still — its  big  outstanding  sub- 
stantiated feature  is  economy. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

Clintonville,  Wisconsin 

Canadian  Factory,  Kitchener,  Ontario 


if   v    1 


"After  chc  all  operating  costs  our  FWD 

shown!  a  saving  of  $j6j  for  our  month,  as 
against  the  cost  of  hauling  by  team."— Hicks 
Engim   '•■  .  I  'on  t>any,  Vulcan,  Mich. 


SECRETARY  MEREDITH,  ANOTHER    SUG 

CESSFUL   MAN   WHO    W   -     'ONCE   A 

POOR   BOY" 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO  a   handsome  youth,  in 
search  of  education  and  a  foi  ■!  m  \><  -  Moines 

from  an  Iowa  farm.     Hi     as  Ed  on   Thomas 

Meredith,  ho  is  to-day  Secretary  oi  v  rriculture,  and  David 
Lawrence,  of  the  New  York  World,  Mr.  Bryan's  choice 

for  President.     Aside;   from    his   good    b  [ereditb 

didn't  possess  much  else  wlien  he 
came  to  Des  Moines,  except  am- 
bition and  self-reliance.  During 
the  time  he  spent  in  college,  it  is 
said,  he  paid  his  expenses  largely 
from  his  earnings  at  BUoh  odd 
jobs  as  he  could  find  to  do.  Hi 
grandfather,  "Uncle  Tommy"* 
Meredith,  at  that  time  was  pub- 
lishing in  Des  Moines  a,  some- 
what forlorn  political  organ 
known  as  The  Farmers'  Tribune, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
then  practically  defunct  Populist 
movement,  and  the  young  man 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  time 
about  the  Tribune  office,  helping 
wrap  papers  and  doing  other 
stunts  that  not  only  added  to  his 
funds,  but  also  gave  him  a  taste 
for  the  publishing  business.  When 
vacation  time  came,  he  went  to 
work  regularly  for  bis  grandfather 
at  the  munificent  wage  of  <  ighl 
dollars  a  week.  Grandfather 
Meredith  was  more  interested  in 
politics  than  in  the  publishing 
business,  and  he  was  heartily  tired 
of  The  Tribune.  Finally,  he  said 
to  his  grandson  one  day,  "  Edwin, 
I'll  just  turn  The  Tribune  over 
to  you  if  you'll  run  it."  Edwin, 
who  had  by  that  time  attained 
the  ripe  age  of  nineteen  years, 
was  willing  to  tackle  the  job.  A 
printer  friend  who  had  saved 
a  few  hundred  dollars  was  also 
willing  to  go  in  on  the  under- 
taking, and    so    tin-  two,  both  young  and    inexperienced,  but 

enthusiastic,  took  The  Tribune  off  "Uncle  Tommy's"  hands. 
E.  T.  Meredith  always  had  a  way  of  thinking  up  new  ways 
of  doing  tilings,  and  so  the  minute  he  was  boss  of 
Tribune  he  Bet  about  instituting  several  radical  changes  m 
the  conduct  of  that  publication.  One  of  these  was  to  con- 
vert the  erstwhile    political    organ    into    a    farm    paper,    in    the 

belief  that  there  was  a  great  field  tor  publications  of  that 
kind  in  the  Middle  West.  Then  began  a  -t  tenuous  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  new  agricultural 
journal,  an  undertaking  which  gave  I  lie  youthful  publisher 
abundant  opportunity  to  exercise  all  his  ingenuity.  It  was 
mighty  hard  sledding  during  those  firs!  years,  ami  anybody  bul 
a  persistent  youth  with  \  ision  would  have  quit.  But  young 
Meredith  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  dev<  lop  I  into 

an  enterprise  really  worth  while.  So  he  struggled  on.  and 
eventually  the  paper  was  on  a  fairh  paj  ing  basifl  Bul 
Tribune  was  not  Meredith's  ideal  of  a  farm  publication.  Among 
Other  things,  it  was  a  weekly,  and  he  had  his  mind  Bet  on  a 
monthly.  There  was  a  certain  monthly  farm  journal  in  ihe 
East  that  he  much  admired.  "I'm  going  to  start  one  like  it  in 
Des  Moines,"  said  Meredith.  If  hi  had  been  older  he  wouldn't 
have  entertained  the  idea  for  a  minute.      /  waa  just 


1 

111-    -I'll    I  kLTl     I-    I  AKMIM.. 

E  T.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  owns  a  thriving  {arm 

journal    in     I  >'  -    Moines.    Iowa        In    tin-    opinion    of   William 

Jennings  Bryan,  aa  reported  bj  ;i  Washington  correspondent, 

be  Bhouid  be  1 1 1* -  next  President  of  the  l  nim!  siate- 
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abou  iast — 

additional  burden  involved  in 

tion      But  M<  redith    'ill  had  hi 

lie  couh |  month]  d<l 

lilt  up  to  v.  b<  i ■ 
read  'lis 

paper,    nam: 

"simplj  eouldn 

•essful."         Not     lot 

Ill    -pit.     ..)  .-essful 

it   required  a  ^ufT 

it  Iron. 

('he-la  C.  Sh<  rlock,  in  Tki  !>■     - 

burn   J i 

For  <  ighl  mom   y< 
through   t !  • 
again,  onlj    it    was  hard. 

tOUgher  than  the  ),- 

P'  '.pie       in       I).  -      Moil  i 

know  Ed  M<  redith—  ti 

ry  one  calls  him  in  his  h< 

town     will  t<  11  you  of  days  w; 
his  pap.  r-  v..  r.    I,.  |<1  ir 

offio 

mo:  ,nil 

of  hi-  heart  hmalring  eff< 
rain    it  among  fri<  ads   in  '>r 
to  release  them  -"that  th.-  -ub- 

scrili.  m    OOUld    ha\  I 
on  time. 

And  many,  man;,    im 
thai    read    like    the    struggles    >.f 
Franklin  or  of  an  Alger  Ik  CO. 

To-day       >  q 

ha-  a  circulation  <>f  mom 
eight    hundred    thousand    • 
in  February  and  Man-hit  )<m  . . 
like  a  mail-order  catalog,  1  • 
large.     Those    ia 

21N    patres    each    and  >.f 

0,000   worth    of   advertising. 
This  is  a  root ml  never  1 
proaohed  in  farm  journahsin. 
One  of   Mr.  M<  redit  i       gn    t- 
■  '-  i-  the  loyalty  and 

<>p<  ration   of   I  he 

has  built.     Tim  e    hundn  <1   ■ 
fifty  peoph    d< 

time  to  making    -  m- 

imj  a  better  farm  paper.     It  is  one  big,  happj  family,     lb   has 
what  he  calls  a  "cabinet."  composed  of  all  th<  d<  part  a 
and  this  "cabinet"  of  thirty-five  people  sit  in  on  all 
policy.     The  general   manager  is  th<    •  offleec  ••!   I 

"cabinet,"  and  not  Meredith.     In  all  matters  "f  strictly  d 
men]  affairs,  the  head  of  that  department  hi  aated  bo  help  for- 
mulate  policies  just  as  if  the  business  were  bis  own. 

"1  always  want   everj    man  in  my  emplo\ 
would  il  lie  were  managing  Ids  own  business.     Mm  i 
mistakes  in  judgment;    they  are  not  scolded  for  that 
are    s.-old.  d    for    not    assuming    responsibilities    that    belot 
them." 

Honors  have  come   to  him   with   startling  frcq 
last   four  or  ti\.    years.      He  ha-  1>.  ■       I' 
tlu>  I  and   for  il  i    l 

He  ran  well  in  the  Senatorial  r.e 
liepublioan  tendencu  s  of  Iowa.  H 
it;  o\«  m  In  Inline,  d<  f< 

Mr    M<  redith  had  r«  fu» 
he  be  permitted  to  writ.    In-  own  platform.     11.    was  as  tin: 
surprised  as  an\   on<    w  it   pmdoaje. 

He  put  three  )>lank>  int..  that   platform 
day  roads,  prohibition,  an.: 

His    Republican    opponent    won.    hut    1 
within  three  years  af'.r  tin    campaign 
was    forced    to  adopt    the    identical   road   lull   w 
Meredith   ihe  cam]  and.  in   addition,   it 

prohibitory  and  ih«  suffrage  amen 
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That  fact  pleased  Meredith.  He  has  little  desire  for  office 
unless  be  sees  a  chance  to  serve.  The  fad  thai  be  accomplished 
his  purpose  ouiside  of  office  was  extremely  gratifying  to  him. 

He  is  a  poor  politician.  He  has  the  dislike  of  the  average 
business  man  for  the  delay,  the  vexation,  and  the  plaj  for  posi- 
tion which  characterize  modern  politics.  He  is  a  direct-action 
man  and  believes  in  going  straight  across  lots  to  accomplish 
Ids  objects. 

He  wis  a  member  of  th<    Federal   Reserve  Bank  at  Chicago, 
serving  since  its  creation  as  a  director;    lie  was  sent   to  Europe 
early  in  the  war  as  member  of  the   Industrial  Commission  to 
study  conditions  in  Allied  Europe  and  to  ascertain  the  needs 
the  Alii. 

Last  fall  he  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  as  a  member 
of  the  first  Industrial  Conference  at  Washington  to  represent 
t  he  public  group. 

Mi   w.is  recently  elected  president  <>i'  the  Associated  Ad\ 
intf  Clubs  of  the  World  and  has  long  been  prominent   in  thai 
organization.     He  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  movemenl   for 
truthful  advertising. 

Edwin  Thomas  Meredith  is  just  forty-thr<  i  He 

is  a  successful  business  man  who  has  won  Ids  way  and  the  right 
to  a  million-dollar  business  in  just  eighteen  year-.  For  five 
years  he  lias  given  most  of  his  lime  to  the  interests  of  oilier-. 

II'  is  of  a  type  that  is  refreshing  to  the  public;  he  has  not 
come  to  the  Cabinet  b\  virtue  of  any  political  abilitj  or  power, 
lb  has  come  on  his  own  merits,  and  it  is  not  strange,  in  view 
of  these  facts  that  the  public  is  beginning  to  give  him  "the 
once  over." 

In  his  article  in  the  New  York  /•.'<<  ning  World  discussing  Mr. 
Bryan's  alleged  indorsement  of  Secretary  Meredith  as  a  candi- 
date for  President  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  David  Lawrence 
states  that  The  Commoner  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Meredith  is  best  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  rank  ami 
file  of  the  party  for  a  progressive  candidate.  Mr.  Meredith 
himself  is  not  an  aspirant  for  the  nomination,  but  is  an  avowed 
supporter  of  William  G.  MeAdoo.     However,  Ave  are  told: 

To  all  the  candidates  on  the  list  Mr.  Bryan  applies  this  test: 
Prohibition,  woman  suffrage,  friendliness  to  labor,  capacity 
for  business  administration,  and  recognition  of  the  interests  of 
the  farmer.  Mr.  Meredith  supplies  all  of  these  qualities.  He 
ran  for  Covernor  of  Iowa  on  a  dry  ticket  as  a  champion  of 
prohibition.      He  has  ardently  supported  woman  suffrage. 

He  has  taken  a  broad  attitude  on  the  question  of  labor,  and 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  public  group  in  the  President's 
first  Industrial  Commission.  Mr.  Meredith  is,  moreover,  a 
successful  business  man.  He  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
Successful  Farming,  one  of  the  largesl  farm  periodicals  in  the 
country.  He  is  a  promoter  of  other  large  business  enterpi 
and  thinks  in  terms  of  business  efficiency.  He  fa\  ors  the  League 
oi  Nations  and  has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  President 
Wilson. 

As  a  publisher,  Secretary   Meredith  lias  made  a   special  study 

of  advertising,  and  the  whole  subject  of  publicity  iii  general. 
One  of  the  things  he  proposes  to  do  as  the  head  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  i  to  sell"  the  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment  to  a  greater  number  of   America's  men  and  women  than 

are  now    using  It.      As  an   initial  step  in   this  scheme  hi'  recently 

delivered  an  address  befon  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
\  oris  City  in  which  he  ^ra\e  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  At  this  time  it  employs  21,000 
person  .  according  to  Mr.  Meredith,  IT.O(M)  throughout  the 
United  states,  and  1,000  in  Washington.  Of  the  $33,000,000 
ainiiialh  appropriated  for  the  I  ><  partment,  aot  much  more  than 
a  third  is  expended  For  purely  agricultural  purposes,  he  said, 
i  he  balance  being  distributed  among  various  affiliated  bureaus, 

3U0h    a      the    Weather    Pureau.    the    I  Service,    and    others. 

Mr.  Meredith  holds  that  the  amounl  d<  voted  to  agriculture  by 
t In  i  krvernmenl  is  a  mere  trifle  when  the  vastness  of  the  agricul- 
tural   Interests   in    the    United    Slates  and    the   results   that    have 

been  attained  from  the  activities  of  the  Agricultural  1  ><  partment 
an asidered.     To  quote: 

You  1 1 1 : i >  take  all  the  manufacturing  institutions     iron, 
and  all  the  rest,  some  seventy-five  other  industries     add  them 
all  together,  and  you  will  have  just  the  net  capital  invested  in 
this  business  of   agriculture.     The  agricultural    and   live-stock 

product  last  year  was  twenty-five  billions  of  dollars,  equal  in  one 

year  to  our  national  debt  at  thi    present  time 

The  ham  you  ate  this  morning  for  breakfast    was  passed  upon 


by  an  inspector  for  1  he  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  method 
of  handling  eggs  in  Storage  and  transportation  has  been  studied 
and  improved:  tin  Bureau  has  seen  to  it  that  there  are  no 
injurious  ingredients  in  your  catsup.  When  you  put  maple 
sirup  on  your  cakes  if  the  product  was  labeled  maple  sirup,  it 
is  maple  sirup.  The  cotton  in  your  automobile  fires  is  more 
durable  than  in  the  past  because  the  Department  has  developed 

long  staple  cotton  industries.  Your  clothes  the  Department 
touches  you  there,  n,,t  only  through  it-  work  with  cotton  and 
wool,  but  through  ii^  extremely  valuable  results  in  developing 
dyes  and  dye  materials  which  will  help  make  us  independent 
of  foreign  supplies.  The  -]><  eialisis  have  developed  methods 
of  treating  leather  to  prolong  its  life,  and  other  specialists  are 
teaching  farmers  how  to  prepare  hnlis  ;,,,,!  skin--  with  the  hast 
damage  and  waste.     Sour  medicine     the  I)i  partment  sees  to  it 

that  the  labels  on  it  do  not  say  it  '-  a  renn  d\  for  such  and  such 
a  thing  unless  it  actually  is  a  remedy.  Even  in  your  recreation 
hours  the  Department  is  with  you.  Its  protective  hand  reaches 
out  to  the  wild  birds  and  animals  and  provides  game  for  \  our 
hunting.  Ii  keeps  the  National  Forests  spick  and  span  for 
your  vacation. 

The  Weather  Service  is  a  pari  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
\  on  know  that  it  puts  out  the  storm-signals;  you  know  it  fore- 
easts  the  weather,  but  do  you  know  that  it  influences  the  icing 
of  the  cars  for  your  fruit?  Do  you  know  it  influences  the  ship- 
ment of  your  vegetables? 

Good  roads  are  devised  and  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  the  wear  and  tear  under  all  sorts  of  traffic  condi- 
tions have  been  studied.  This  Bureau  will  supervise  the  ex- 
penditure of  government  and  State  funds  for  roads  in  the  next 
twelve  months  of  considerably  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars, 

American  farmers  are  doing  their  part  in  increasing  produc- 
tion. Since  1880,  according  to  Mr.  Meredith,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  for  the  whole  country.  Corn  has  increased  10  per 
cent.:  oats  24  per  cent.,  and  potatoes  .">•'!  per  cent.  He  places 
the  endit  on  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  the  devel- 
opment of  larger  producing  varieties,  and  the  elimination  of 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests.  "And  yet,"  he  concludes, 
"some  ask  whether  the  farmer  is  lying  down!" 

The  Department  does  a  greal  deal  of  valuable  research  work, 

and  to  this  phase  we  owe  much  of  our  national  wealth  m  ihe 
new  varieties  of  cereals  and  sorghums,  fruits,  etc,  introduced 
from  other  countries.     Says  th<   Secretary: 

In  the  great  Northwesl  there  were  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  semiarid  land  which  would  not  grow  crops.  So  the  Depart- 
ment went  out  and  found  a  hardy,  drought-enduring  crop 
[Durum  wheat],  bred  ii   up,  and  developed  it.     A  quarter  of  a 

million  dollars  was  all  thai  was  spent  1o  produce  a  crop  which, 
year  after  year,  pro\  ides  fifty  millions  of  dollars  or  more.  Your 
railroads,  your  shipping,  your  banks,  and  your  retail  stores  are 
all  affected  by  it.  Last  year,  more  than  125,000,000  bushels  of 
Kafir  corn  and  other  sorghums  were  produced  where  before 
there  was  none:  and  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of 
earnest   and  capable  men  was  responsible  for  this. 

0u1  in  California  the  Department  found  cull  oranges  and 
cull  lemons  selling  al  five  dollars  a  ton.  Ii  established  a  citrus- 
liiiit     laboratory    to    discover    uses    for    the    culls.      As    a    result 

twenty  concerns  are  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  prod- 
ucts from  cull  oranges,  The  total  products  last  year  were 
six  million  pounds  of  marmalades,  jellies,  and  so  forth. 

Bice  was  introduced  upon  barren  land  in  northern  California, 
and  a  rice  crop  worth  :<'_'  1  .(MM).(XM)  is  now  produced  in  that 
territory  .      To  quote  furl  in  i 

You  might  no1  have  a  navel  orange  to-day  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  oldesl  tree-  among  the 
des,  ,ii,i,  nis  of  the  Washington  navel  orange  which  the  Depart- 
ment introduced  from  Brazil  is  still  growing  in  the  greenhouse 
on  the  grounds  in  Washington.  Lasl  year  13,000,000  boxes  of 
California-grown  navel  oranges  were  distributed  among  the 
people  "f  i  Iih  country 

Another  thing  the  Department  lias  introduced  is  ihe  Smyrna 
fig,  but  at  first  the  trees  would  not  bear  fruit.  By  careful 
observation  it  was  found  that  certain  small  wasps  were  the 
fertilizing  agents.  The  wasps  wen  brought  over,  and  still  the 
fig-trees  were  infertile.  B\  careful  observation  and  study,  it 
was  discovered  that,  besides  the  Smyrna  fig,  the  wasp  required 
the  Capri   ti£  to  breed   in.      The  Capri   was  brought.      With   the 

wasp  and  the  Capri  tijr  and  the  Smyrna  ii lt   together,  it  is  all 

settled,  and  soon  America  will  be  producing  her  own  hi^h- 
qualitj   tiu- . 

The  Secretary  also  told  how  the  boll-weevil  threatened  to  ruin 
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An  Order,  1 

The  first  time  the  G.  T.  M. 

Man — talked  with  this  Con 
two  plants  practically  stanc 
Belts  he  virtually  declined  < 
opportunity  to  sell  a  belt  of 
as  the  one  which  had  just  vs 
term  of  unsatisfactory  service 
strated  the  value  of  an  exp 
quality  and  working  conditio 

The  Bimel-Ashcroft  Manuf 
had  been  having  costly  troi 
5-ply  belt  on  the  main  drive 
Mo.,  plant.  Time  after  time 
it  because  it  stretched.  Evei 
down  of  the  main  drive,  inv 
production.  When,  finally,  t 
nated,  the  rawhide  lacings  1 
lacing  holes  pulled  out,  and  tl 
at  the  plies.  So  they  decided  t 
told  the  G.  T.  M.  to  send  on 

"Let  me  recommend  a  14-ii 
Blue  Streak,"  said  the  G.  T.  N 
for  a  stronger  belt  than  yo 
Among  the  drive  factors  aff 
starting  load  50%  heavier  tha 
He  went  on  to  show  how  h 
every  factor  of  power,  pull 
general  service  conditions.  1 
finally  was  accepted  on  the  s 
showed  he  had  learned  about 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


cotton  industry  in  the  United  States 

how  tin    plan  for  controlling  him  by 

:oning  his  drinking-water  was  devised 

lie  Department.     The  method  was  tried 

upon  an  abandoned  eot ton-farm  from 
ch    the   discouraged    owner  had    been 
ren  by  the  pest.     The  ground  was  di- 
ed   into    three    strips:  the  unpoisom  d 
p    on    one    side    produced    forty-eight 
mds  of  cotton,  the  other  strip  prodt 
,y  pounds,  the  strip  whereon  I  he  dew  was 
soned  produced  480  pounds  of  cotton! 
['he  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
de  possible  by  work  in  the  Departmi 
?arch  division.     The   Department    dis- 
ered  that  the  germ  of  Texas  fever  was 
ried  by  the  cattletiek.     The  discovery  of 

truly  malignant  character  of  the  mos- 
to  as  a  carrier  of  yellow  fever  followed, 
ueral  Gorgas,  acting  upon  this  discovery. 
ninated  the  mosquito  from  the  swamp- 
es  of  Panama  and  insured  the  const  ruc- 
n  of  the  "big  ditch." 


HEODORE  VAIL,  WHOSE  "FOLLY" 
IS  HIS  MONUMENT 

VAIL's  folly,"  as  it  was  once  called, 
culminated  in  cob  webbing  the 
untry  with  nineteen  million  miles  of  wire, 
d  those  who  forty  years  ago  laughed  at 
leodore  N.  Vail  wh<  n  he  said  he  would 
Ik  over  a  wire  from  Boston  to  Providence, 
member  now,  after  his  death,  that  he 
nade  neighbors  of  a  hundred  million 
ople,"  and  that  business  would  probably 
■  disrupted  if  New  York  did  not  tunc  a 
lily  chat  with  the  city  by  the  Golden 
ate.  In  common  with  Andrew  Carnegie, 
heodore  Vail  began  his  career  as  a  tele- 
•aph  operator,  died  as  one  of  the  world's 

taster-builders,  and  left  behind  him  per- 
lanent  "foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

lis  was  a  name  to  conjure  with,  and  busi- 
had   need  ot    him   until   he  died.      Hi 
ttempted  a  rustic  retirement,  but  at   the 
ge  of  sixty-two  he  was  again  placed  in 
larness,  and  when  he  died  in  his  seventy- 
ifth  year  he  was  still  the  chairman  of  the 
toard  of  Directors  of  the  American  Tele- 
)hone  and  Telegraph  Company,  the  initia- 
ive  head  of  a  system  thai   numbered  nine 
nillion    telephone   subscribers  and   repre- 
sented an  investment  of  more  than  a  billion 
uid  a  half  dollars.      It   i>  a  common  habit 
with  biographers  to  describe  the  greatest  as 
Napoleons;    that  "is  one  of  the  penalties 
>f  genius,"  says  the  New   York  Times,  -aid- 
ing:   "Hut    Mr.  Nail  was  a  genius,  a  gnat 
American,  and  if  we  venture  to  call  him  a 
Napoleon  of  communications  the  descrip- 
tion w  ill  not  be  criticized  as  inappropriate." 
However,  the  writer  continues: 

li  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
this  was  a  typical  American  career,  for 
genius  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every 
American,  but  it  was  typical  of  its  kind. 
He  was  a  man  who  found  the  best  way  to 
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The  old  way 
Slow  —  dirty  —  uncom- 
fortable.     You    often 
damage  your  clothes  or 
ekin your  knuckles. 


A  10-pound  "twist"  on  the  handle 

raises  1000  pounds 


Diamond  Point  Top 
It  will  not   slip 


You  don't  have  to  "pump"  or  soil  your  clothes 

to  use  this  new  jack 


Ball  Bearings 
make  jack  work  easily 


The  Kimball  Auto 

Jack   is  standard 

equipment  on  the 

following  cars 

California 

Cole 

Daniels 

Dorris 

Franklin 

G.  M.  C.  Light 

Truck 
Holmes 
Hudson 
Leach-Biltwell 
McFarlan 
Moline  Knight 
Nations  1 
Premiere 
Shaw 
Stewart  Heavy 

Truck 


NO  MORE  crouching  down  in 
the  dirt  to  jack  up  your  car. 
No  pinching  of  fingers  or  hard, 
back-breaking  work.  The  heaviest  car 
can  be  raised  with  a  few  easy  turns  on 
the  handle  of  the  new  Kimball  Auto 
Jack.  This  long  handle  allows  the  jack 
to  be  slid  to  any  point  under  car. 

You  don't  have  to  "  pump  "  up  and 
down  as  with  the  old-fashioned  jack. 
A  10-pound  "  twist  "  on  the  handle 
will  raise  1000  pounds. 

Thousands  of  cars  are  now  carrying 
the  new  Kimball  Auto  Jack. 

14  leading  car  makers  are 
answering  the  popular  de- 
mand by  making  the  Kim- 
ball Auto  Jack  a  part  of  their 
standard  equipment. 

Exclusive  Kimball 

features 

The  new  Kimball  Auto  Jack 

is  ball  bearing.     Friction 

Kl  M  BALL 


is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Lost  motion 
iseliminated.  Thediamond  point  hard- 
ened steel  top  insures  the  jack  against 
slipping.  The  ball  socket  holds  handle 
rigid  while  sliding  the  jack  under  car. 

A  Kimball  Auto  Jack  is  light  and 
convenient.  It  folds  up  compactly 
and  takes  up  little  room  in  the  tool 
box  or  under  the  seat. 

We  manufacture  a  special  truck  jack 
also,  which  easily  raises  the  heaviest 
truck  and  is  adapted  to  general  use. 

Don't  be  annoyed  again  with  the 
troublesome,  old-fashioned 
jack.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  vou  the  new  Kimball 


Easily 
|  folded 

Auto  Jack. 

up  to  fit 

in  tool 

Sales  Department 

b'                     EDWARD  A. CASS1  I>Y  CO 

T;ikes  up 

23  We*  43rd  Street 

little 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

space 

rr% 

F.   \V     MANN    CO. 

BALL 

1   m    a. 

BEARIN  G- 

A  ^ 

AUTO 


JACK 
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\JUliy  is  it  so  few  Auto - 

v  T  mobile  Owners  ate  really 

satisfied  with  the  lubricating 
results  from  grease  cups? 


There    are    from    24  to  45 
lubricating   points  on  every 
automobile 

rhe  roar  spring  bearing  here  illustrated,  represents 
but  ONE  of  the  many  lubricating  points  on  the  chassis 
of  your  car. 

All  of  these  parts  must  be  thoroughly  lubricated  at 
regular  intervals. 

With  Bassick  Alcmite  High  Pressure  Lubricating 
System  installed  on  your  car.  the  entire  job  of  lubri- 
eating  these  parts  may  be  thoroughly  done  in  from  15 
to  25  minutes;  no  fuss,  muss  or  uncertainty. 


FEW  motorists  openly  complain 
of  the  shortcomings  of  their 
automobile  investment.  They  even 
tolerate  antiquated  greasing  meth- 
ods which  they  are  heartily  sick  of. 
One  rarely  hears  a  motorist  com. 
plain.When  he  becomes  thoroughly 
disgusted,  he  acts. 

It  is  human  nature  for  a  man  to  want 
freedom  from  as  much  of  the  drud- 
gery and  uncertainty  of  car  owner- 
ship as  possible.  To  get  the  fullest 
measure  of  service  and  enjoyment 
out  of  his  car  is  his  big  idea. 

#  •        *        * 

A  MOTOR  may  be  ever  so  nicely 
adjusted,  and  a  car  ever  so  scien- 
tifically balanced,  yet  its  service 
will  fail  unless  every  bearing  of  its 
parts  is  cushioned  by  lubricant. 

Abundant  lubrication  is  what 
makes  any  car  ride  quietly,  smoothly 
and  comfortably.  Tbe  more  liberal 
the  supply  of  lubricant,  the  longer 
the  life  and  service  of  the  car. 

Old  style  grease  cup  methods  of  lu- 
brication are  not  positive.  They  are 
so  mussy  and  ineffectual  that  thou- 
sands of  well  meaning  car  owners 
deliberately  neglect  lubrication 
rather  than  dabble  with  grease. 

*  #        *        * 

THE  POSITIVE,  quick,  easy  and 
mussless  method  of  lubrication 
is  the  Ba>sick  ALEMITE  High  Pres- 
sure Lubricating  System.  Over  a 
hundred  leading  manufacturers  of 
motor  vehicles    have  adopted  it  as 


standard  equipment.  The  Alemite 
System  insures  clean,  grit-free  bear- 
ings; it  cushions  every  wearing  sur- 
face with  a  film  of  friction-resis- 
ting grease. 

*  *        *        • 

THE  ALEMITE  Compressor  can 
be  carried  in  any  tool-kit,  ready 
for  immediate  service. 

Under  a  pressure  of  500  pounds,  a 
turn  or  two  of  its  handle  forces  the 
cushioning,  wear-saving  grease  into 
every  bearing.  And  the  entire  oper- 
ation, instead  of  being  a  morning's 
job,  can  be  finished  in  15  to  25 
minutes. 

Simply  snap  on  the  flexible  steel 
hose  coupling  to  the  bearings  fitted 
with  ALEMITE  ball-check  nipples 
and  apply  the  pressure. 

The  old-grit-laden  grease  is  forced 
out  —  a  new  reserve  of  lubricant 
is  forced  in. 

A  quick,  easy  turn  of  the  handle  is 
all  the  effort  required. 

*  *        *        * 

THE  Bassick  ALEMITE  System, 
complete  with  ball-check  nip- 
ples and  extensions  to  accessible 
parts,  may  be  quickly  and  easily 
installed  on  any  make  or  Model 
Passenger    Car,   Truck  or   Tractor. 

Send  for  booklet  "Lubrication,  "giv- 
ing the  important  facts  about  lubri- 
cation and  explaining  the  ALEMITE 
High  Pressure  Lubricating  System 
in  detail. 


Lubricatin 


^System 


THE  BASSICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

365  "West  Superior  Street       Chicago,  Illinois 


krAUCars,Trucks  aniTxactots-AllUlodeh 


HUTIMORE.  MP..  106  W    Ml    Ro\alAv. 
BOSTON,   M  \SS   ,  869  Bovlfton  St 
liKIlx.l  POR  I    i  (inn   .  ■,.;  .|-,,,i.        .....IBIdg. 

BUFFALO  0    Halt  s. 

"II  \KI  1  ^  1  <  >N.   S.  ('..   1!>7  Kut:  St 

I  HICAGO.  II. I  2641  S  M  chigaiCAvc 
CI  E\  II.ANH.  OHIO  161  ■  Euclid  Ave. 
I'M  I  \S.  TEXAS.  40S  S.  KrvnySt. 
I'l  W  i  K.  COI  (i     1330  Hroadway 

MICH      ■'  K  Hancock,  West 
I'KS  MOINES,  IOWA.  1"  .   \V    11th  St. 
1N1H  VNM'OI  IS,  INP..  lOftf.'     N .'Meridian  Si 
J  \     KS(iN\  II  I.E.  FLA.,  901  Main  Si. 
K  INS  \<  i  i  I  \  .  MO      506  McG 

to,Can.,JohnMIUen&Son,Lt  alaideSI    w 


BASSICK    SERVICE 

The  following  Distributing  Stations  are  in  chai\ 
Si  i  vice  and  Retail  Sales  in  their  respective  territt 

Dealers,  Garagemen  and  Car  Owners 

are  a'ked  to  <write  to  their  nearest  Station. 
Address  Alemite  Lubricator  Co.  at  the  address  given. 

Montreal.  Can.,  John  Milieu  &  Son.  Ltd..: 321  St.  James  St     Calgary.  Alberta 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAI    .  US  B.  Kigucroa  St. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY  ,648  S    U  Bt. 

NEWARK,  N.  J..  2171,  liaises  St 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA..  740 Carondolet  St. 

OMAHA    NEH  .  2*64-66  Farnam  St. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA  .  1317  Race  St. 

I'OIULAND.  ORE  ,  10th  &  Oak  Sts. 

ST.  LOU  IS,  MO  ,  3132  Locust  St. 

ST.  PAl'L.  MINN..  231-35  W.  9th  St. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH.  36-38  S.  W.  Temple  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL..  6:'l  Van  Ness  Ave 

SEATTLE.  WASH..  312  E    Pike  St. 

SPOKANE,  WASH..  282  Second  Ave. 

SPRINOFIELD,  MASS  ,  343  Bridge  St. 

Can. ,  Alemite  Lubr.  Co.  of  Can.  N.  W..  615-21  First  St.W 
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do  what  other  men  wanted  to  do,  certain!}  , 
but  perhaps  would  have  been  quite  unable 
to  do.  His  genius  for  business  organiza- 
tion, for  the  extension  and  development  of 
everything  he  put  his  hand  to,  supple- 
mented the  American  genius  of  invention 
The  telegraph  and  telephone  needed  ;i  Vail 
as  they  needed  a  Morse,  a  Bell.  No  man 
ever  made  such  a  career,  ever  attained  Bueh 
a  record  of  achievement,  or  ever  earned  Buch 
crowning  rewards  who  at  the  beginning  of 
his  lifework  devoted  more  thought  to  him- 
self, to  the  hours  and  conditions  of  his  em- 
ployment, than  to  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  But  back  in  the  "<i()'s  indi- 
vidual ambition  was  a  strong  force,  not 
only  among  telegraph  operators,  bui  in  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  effort  and  labor. 

"He  was  a  living,  breathing,  acting,  and 
thinking  expression  of  'Yankee  gumption,' 
says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "and  he  an- 
nexed himself  to  the  record  of  ITankee 
achievement  by  adopting  that  Boston  in- 
vention, the  telephone,  practically  at  its 
birth — by  developing  it  from  l his  local 
point  of  vantage  into  the  effective  spi  a  king 
voice  of  the  world,  and  then  by  Betting  a 
pace  for  New  England  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural education  with  which  our  farm 
people  will  some  time  catch  up,  the  they 
lag  behind  it  now."  "The  universality  of 
the  telephone  will  be  Vail's  monument," 
the  Boston  News  Bureau  comments.  "  He 
brought  near  the  era  and  the  scheme  under 
which  any  individual  in  any  place  may  con- 
sider himself  at  the  center  of  nation-wide 
communication."  And  tl^e  Springfield 
Union  voices  the  tribute  of  many  journals 
in  saying  that  he  "was  a  great  American 
in  the  very  best  meaning  of  thai  word." 
Further  appreciation  of  the  man's  mental 
power  is  accorded  by  i  he  New  Fork  Evening 
/'us/,  which  thinks  that  "in  the  magnificent 
spread  of  long-distance  oral  communication 
over  America  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  late  Mr.  Vail  was  the  chief  personal 
force."     As  this  paper  points  out: 

When  he  returned  to  take  charge  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  in  1907,  after  introducing  street- 
railways  and  telephone  systems  into  Argen- 
tina, it  sorely  needed  a  vigorous  and  pro- 
gressive personality.  His  business  acumen 
was  marked.  In  financing  the  corporation 
he  seemed  always  to  show  a  prevision  that 
to  other  business  men  was  mysterious.  II. 
gaged  the  best  times,  directions,  and  meth- 
ods for  the  steady  expansion  of  his  system 
with  a  shrewdness  marking  him  one  of  the 
great  industrial  captains  of  his  day.  He 
struck  out  many  new  paths.  The  annual 
reports  of  many  great  industries  had  been 
remarkable  for  what  they  concealed,  not 
what  they  showed.  Mr.  Vail  made  those 
of  his  company  models  for  frankness  and 
informativeness.  His  sagacity  in  the  choice 
of  subordinates  was  remarked  outside  busi- 
ness circles. 

But  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Mr.  Vail 
was  his  union  of  public  spirit  and  scrupu- 
lousness with  this  shrewd  energy.  He  re- 
garded the  expansion  of  his  company  into  a 
great  monopoly  as  an  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice, not  extortion.      He  never  opposed  just 


public  regulation,  ai  have  heads  of  other 
public  utilitie-,  but  assisted  i'.  In  Europe 
the  telephone  business  is  largely  looked  on 
as  one  for  public  management;  but  tho 
sometimes  hear  the  suggestion  oi  national 
management  of  long-distance  lines  here,  far 
i  ribusnese  re  attached  to  it  than  if  an- 
other type  of  executive  had  sat   in  Vt 

'•hair.       No  great  buainesf   head  in  tliecoun- 
I  ry  was  by  na  tun-  more  opposi  d  lot  he  1 1 
attit  ude  toward  workmen. 

A  biogra  pher  in  '/  ■  and  A  i 

Herald  remembers  that   tho  Bell  invented 

the     telephone.     \  ail     made     it     a     but* 

Bueeess.     It  wai  Vail  who  fashioned  n 
rial  fabric  out  of  dreams,  to  whom  tht*  tin  kh 
of  the  first  telephone-bell  meant  th<  linking 
of  two  oceans,  man's  disregard  of  time  and 
space.     While   men   poked   fun   at    "Bell's 
toy,"  Vail  saw  its  possibilities,  and  merely 
shrugged  his  shoulders  w  ii  h  1  be  indiftVpfnoi 
thai    the  constructive   genius    has   for   the 
Boomer.     When  he  talked  from  Boston  to 
I'rov  idenoi  ridicule  was  halted,  and  another 
bit   of  news  was  flashed  around   t  he  world, 
lb    went   ahead   until  he  had  spread  a   net- 
work of  copper  wire  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States.     His  biog- 
rapher oontinui 

When   the  country   was  oobwebbed   he 

thought  his  work  was  done  and  retired  to 
his  farm.     Hut  the  business  he  created  had 

grown  so  big  that  it  had  got  away  from 
control.  It  had  all  but  bankrupted  itself 
buying  up  small  competitors  in  order  to 
achieve  a  unified  Bystem,  and  had  encoun- 
tered government  hostility  besides.  Tin 
year  was  the  panic  year  of  MM)7.  The  peo- 
ple would  not  or  could  not  buy  the  ottered 
securities  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  The  president  of  the 
company  resigned.  The  directors  met  and 
there  was  shaking  of  heads  as  names  were 
mentioned,  until  W.  Murray  Crane  made  a 
suggestion      Theodore  \.  Vail. 

Mr.  Crane  headed  a  committee  lo  the 
h\\]<  of  Vermont  and  found  a  w  liite-heailed 
farmer  plowing.  The  farmer  laughed  at 
the  idea  -»f  be*  online:  heed  of  a  S300,000,000 

corporation.  He  said  he  hail  earned  retire- 
ment. Hut  1  here  was  the  monosj  llablic  but 
persuasive  Murraj  ('ram.  appealing  to  the 
fanner  to  come  to  New  York  as  a  mat  ter  of 
duty  and  loyalty  and  save  a  gnat  under- 
taking from  peril.  That  fetched  him.  The 
farmer  walkfd  to  the  house,  changed  hi< 
clothes  and  came  along.  Thus  it  was  thai 
Theodon  N.  Vail  got  into  harness  for  the 
second  time,  at  the  ag<   of  sixty-three. 

He  qnicklx   right  about  faj  Ameri- 

can Telephone  and  Teh  graph  Company. 
Halting  tin  iv<    warfare  against    in- 

depeud'  •  Milled    Ills   rivals   lo   bin 

Bell    iii  fa.     Outside    the   company 

he  gatlhT'd  i  precious  slock  of  good  will: 
within  he  swept  away  all  listlessness  The 
panic  of  1907  came  and  went .  but  such  was 
Mr.  Vail's  financial  management  that  he 
was  able  to  report  that  net  earnings  had  in- 
creased more  than  two  million  dollars 

that  the  company  had  eighteen  million  dol- 
lars in  the  bank  and  would  not  Deed  to  bor- 
row  another  cent   for  two  years.     He  be- 
came so  interested  in  his  now-old  work 
he  stayed  on  ;b  president  until  1919,  and 

thereafter,  as  chairman  of  the  Hoard,  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  company's  policj 

Mr   Vail  was  born  on  ■  farm  in  Carroll 
County .  i-Uiio.  on  July  16,  isi  ■      His  moth- 
er's ancestors  were  Dutch  and  French 
father's  were  English  Quakers.     The  father. 
Davis    Vail,    moved    lo    New    Jersey     when 
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Does  Your  Tobacco    Sift 
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of  Your  Pipe? 

i    nit c,  tin-  world 
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ientify  all  our  products 

VICTROIA 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF 


They  are  the  public's 
guarantee  of  origin — and 
so  of  quality  and  artistic 
leadership.  They  assure 
to  the  public  what  Caruso's 
name  assures  to  opera- 
goers — the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  hearing  the  best. 


MACHINE  CO.  SSSISBS: 
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Made  in  16  de- 
grees of  hard- 
ness graduating 
from  6  B,  softest, 
to  8  H,  hardest. 


Pencil  Reproduction  of  Van  Dyke's 

Painting;  "Maria  Louisa  De  Tassis" 

Drawn  with  Van  Dyke  Pencils 

VAN  DYKE  put  skill  and  knowledge  in- 
to his  pictures.  He  strove  for  the  besl 
in  color,  drawing  and  composition.  Eber- 
hard  Faber  puts skiIl,knowledge  and  seventy 
years  of  experience  into  the  making  of  the 
pencil  which  bears  the  name  of  Van  Dyke. 
America  lias  taught  Europe  a  lesson  in 
pencil-making  and  Eberliard  Faber  skill  has 
contributed  American  pencil  goodness  to  all 
the  world.     The 

VAN  DYKE 

DRAWING    PENCIL 

is  known  as  the  first  quality  pencil  for 
artists,  architects  and  draughtsmen.  Thou- 
sands of  business  concerns  have  accepted 
the  preference  of  these  knowing  professional 
pencil  users  as  the  reason  for  using  Van 
Dykes  in  I  IB  grade  for  general  commercial 
purposes.  They  are  so  uniformly  good,  so 
smooth  and  so  dependable  that  they  are 
given  preference  above  all  ordinary  pencils. 
They  are  good  to  the  las|  half  inch.  Ask 
for  Van  Dyke  drawing  pencils  at  your 
dealers,  or  s<-nd  us  15  cents,  and  we  will 
mail  you  I  wo  pencils.  I  he  degrees  yon  de- 
sire, and  an  artist  eraser.  Address  us  al 
37  Greenpoinl  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

EBERHARD  FABER 

Oldest  Pencil  Factory  in  America 

Factories—  Brooklyn.  N.   Y.   and   Newark.   X.  J. 

Offices — New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco 
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Theodore  X.  v.  as  tour  j  ears  old  an<l  became 
associated  with  a  brother,  Stephen  Vail, 
founder -of  the  Speedwell  Iron  Work.-..  An- 
oiImt  l>roth.r.  Alfred  Vail,  was  awoeiated 
with  Samuel  I'.  M  Morse  in  the  invention 
and  promotion  of  the  telegraph. 

Young  Vail  attended  Morristown  Acad- 
emy and  started  to  study  medicine  in  the 
office  of  an  uncle,  Dr.  William  Quinby,  bul 
at  the  same  time  he  Learned  telegraph}  and 
found  ii  more  interesting.  For  a  short 
time  lie  worked  as  a  telegraph  operator  in 
the  old  Xew  York  stock-yards,  on  the  pr<  s- 
ent  site  of  the  Grand  Central  Station.  [n 
1866  hi-  parents  wenl  to  a  farm  in  Iowa. 
Theodore  helped  on  the  farm  for  a  year, 
then  struck  out  along  the  new  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  a<  a  telegraph  operator  and 
stat ion  agent 

lie  was  stationed  at  Pine  Bluffs,  Wyo., 
when  Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Union  Pacific,  had  him  appointed 
as  a  clerk  in  the  railway  mail  service.  This 
service  was  crude.  Vail  devised  new  meth- 
ods of  sorting  and  handling  mail  and  made 
such  a  success  of  his  ideas  thai  he  was  called 
to  Washington.  Altho  the  youngest  officer 
in  the  service,  he  was  made  general  super- 
intendent. He  recast  the  country'-  system 
of  mail  delivery. 

Meanwhile  Alexander  Graham   Bell   had 

exhibited  his  telephone  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition;  the  London  Times  had  called 
it  the  latest  American  humbug,  and  the 
Western  Union  Company,  having  obtained 
an  improved  transmitter  from  Edison,  had 
se1  up  a  rival  enterprise.  What  the  Bell 
Company  needed  was  a  fighting  organizer 
and  systematizes 

Gardiner  (J.  Hubbard,  Bell's  father-in- 
law,  knew  Vail  and  thelatter's  government 
record.  He  induced  Vail  to  become  the 
tirst  general  manager  of  the  American  Bell 
Telephone  Company  at  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  was  paid 
intermittently  at  first.  At  about  the  same 
time  Francis  Blake  provided  the  company 
with  a  better  transmitter  than  the  one  the 
Western  Union  was  using,  so  competition 

was  that    much  easier. 

Nail  had  a  bigger  conception  of  the  tele- 
phone than  any  of  hi-  contemporaries. 
From  i  he  first  he  predicted  thai  it  would 
one  day  cover  the  whole  country.  He  in- 
duced Charles  .1.  (Hidden  to  finance  the 
tirst  "long-distance"  line  from  Bo-ton  to 
Lowell.  It  connected  Lowell  cotton-mills 
with  their  business  offices  in  Bo-ton.  and 
was  a  success.  The  "central"  station  was 
noi  yet  in  evidence.  Bach  line  was  separ- 
ate from  all  others. 

Vail  had  a  hard  tune  getting  capital,  but 
hegot  it.  When  he  had  no  more  monej  for 
construction  he  paid  in  capital  stock  of  the 
company.  Contractors,  growling  <»\er  the 
"shinplasters"     which    eventually     made 

them  rich  men.  did  the  work  because  no- 
bodj  could  resisl  Vail's  faith  and  enthusi- 
asm, matched  with  practical  -cum'.  Wires 
were  stretched  from  Boston  to  Providence 

and  then  from   Bo-ton  to  Xew   York. 

The  struggle  of  those  days  is  best  indi- 
cated bj  such  item-  on  ihe  treasurer's  rec- 
ord as     'Lent     Be'.i    lifu    cents:   lenl    Vail 

t  went  J  -five   cent-." 

The  Bell  Company,  before  Vail  took 
charge,  had  offered  to  -ell  oul  t<>  ihe  West- 
ern Union  for  sioo.ooo  and  the  offer  had 
been  rejected.  Xow  the  Western  Union 
wa-  trying  to  gel  rid  of  the  pestiferous  Vail 
— not  by  trying  i<>  l>uy  him  away,  hut  by 
influencing  railroad  companies  io  offer  him 
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a  salary  much  larger  i  ha  a  t  he  Bell  ( !om  i  ■ 
could  pay.     But,  Vail  stuck.     II.    bad 
Cor  himself  the  task  of  making  th<    el 
a  universal  convenience,  and  it    wa     upon 
his  initiative  that  every  possible  impr 
iih  hi  was  seized  upon.      In  1885  h<  i 
from  the  original  oompanj  and  becan  •   the 
first  president  of  the  newlj  formed  Ameri- 
can  Telephone  and   Telegraph   '  lompi 
which  at  first  made  a  specialty  of  long-dis- 
tance communication,  bu1   which,  in  1900, 
acquired    the    property    of     the     A  men, -an 
Bell    Telephone    Company    and    brought 
into   combination   the    principal  com  pi 
companies. 

It  was  in  1887  that  Vail  "dropl  out." 
He  had  served  diligently,  and  hard  work 
and  worry  had  broughl  the  white  into  his 
liair.  For  the  first  time  he  took  survey  of 
himself  and  gave  thought  to  his  health. 
He  bought  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  at. 
Lyndonville,  \i.,  and  determined  to  pas> 
his  declining  years  there,  except  when  in- 
dulging in  travel.  In  IN'.):!  he  visited 
South  America,  hut,  without  thought  of 
business.  However,  old  habit  was  strong 
upon  him,  and  he  remained  to  improve  the 
transit  facilities  of  Argentina,  lie  obtained 
a  concession  near  Cordoba,  built  a  power 
station,  bought  a  horse-car  line  in  Buenos 
Aires,  electrified  it,  and  equipped  it  with 
the  best  cars  from  the  United  siates.     lb 

bought  out-  all  competing  lines,  and  within 
the  rising  and  setting  of  a.  few  suns  the 
city  had  a  modernized  transit  system 
This  activity  was  followed  by  constructing 
a  model  telephone  system  for  South 
America.  The  company  was  largely  com- 
posed of  British  capitalists,  and  for  some 
lime  Vail  had  headquarters  in  London. 
In  1904  he  retired  again,  and  returned  to 
his  farm.  lie  increased  his  land  to  three 
thousand  acres,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
favorite  vocation  and  to  the  task  of  pro\  - 
ing  that  the  land  could  be  made  to  pay. 
He  became  a.  model  fanner  on  a  large  scale, 
and  organized  the  Lyndon  School  of  Agri- 
culture, so  that  others  could  receive  the 
benefit  of  what  he  had  learned.  lie  was 
happy  in  his  fields.  But.  as  it  was  with  the 
great  Woman,  life  demanded  more  of  him, 
and  he  was  called  from  his  plow.  When 
Murray  Cram-  came  to  plead  with  the  one 
man  who  could  save  from  wreck  the  great 
enterprise  he  had  builded,  it  so  happened 

thai ,  as  we  read, 

The  call  found  Vail  more  responsive  than 
he  would  have  been  a  few  years  earlier,  for 
his  wife  had  died  and  their  only  son.  who 
had  been  an  athlete  at  Harvard,  had  been 
carried  off  b\    typhoid  fever. 

Mr.  Vail  returned  to  New  York,  raised 
$21.0<M).<)00  new  capital  at  once  and  $250,- 
000,000  in  the  next  si\  years,  disarmed 
criticism  by  demonstrating  the  value  of  a 

Unified    telephone   system    and    b\    favoring 

government  regulation  of  all  public  utili- 
ties, and  won  the  renewed  lovallx  of  em- 
ployees by  introducing  pensions  and  welfare 
work. 

In  1910  Mr.  Vail  signed  a  S:iO.»KH».(HX) 
check  which  bought  control  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.      Thus  he  had 
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The  Standard  Taper  for 
Business  Stationery 


Standard — because  it  is  the  stand- 
ard product  of  a  mill  that  for 
more  than  fifty  years  has  made 
nothing  but  quality  bond  paper — a 
mill  which  has  been  the  pioneer 
maker  of  fine  bond  business  sta- 
tionery, and  which  has  led  in  the 
development  of  loft-dried  bond 
paper.  Old  Hampshire  is  made 
of  hand-sorted  rags,  in  tints  suit- 
able for  every  business  purpose. 

Standard—  because  it  always  con- 
veys the  impression  of  good  taste 
when  used  for  letterheads. 

Standard  because  it  has  superior 
strength  and  durability. 

Standard—  with  the  man  who 
buys  business  stationery,  because 
no  other  bond  paper  responds  so 
splendidly  to  the  good  work  of 
his  printer. 
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Actual  photograph   taken   outside   Northwestern 
Station,  Chicago,  showing  Berm.in's  taxi  at  right 


Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Taskmaster  of  Tubes,  the  Meter 

Few  motorists  can  speak  with  as  much  authority  on 
the  subject  of  tubes  as  the  pilot  of  a  taxicab. 

For  five  years,  Benjamin  Herman's  meter  has  clocked 
Chicago's  streets  as  he  carried  his  fares  on  Goodyear 
Tires  and  Tubes. 

Pounding  over  the  asphalt,  thudding  against  the  curbs, 
grinding  in  the  car  tracks,  think  what  punishment  is 
meted  to  the  tubes. 

Yet  Berman's  tires  last  almost  unbelievably  long  and 
he  attributes  their  longevity  to  the  constant  use  of 
Goodyear  Tubes. 

The  life  of  a  casing  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  the  tube.  And  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist 
Tubes  are  unusually  staunch,  built  up  as  they  are  of 
pure  gum  strips,  placed  layer-upon-layer. 

These  tubes,  which  come  packed  in  heavy,  waterpro 
bags,  cost  no  more  than  tubes  of  less  merit. 

Surely  it  is  poor  economy  to  risk  a  costly  casing  when 
such  faithful  protection  is  available. 

Like  all  Goodyear  Products,  Goodyear  Heavy  Touri 
Tubes  are  built  to  protect  our  good  name. 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than  any  other  kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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IT- 1  had  only  put  on- 
11   WEED  TIRE  CHAINS 


In  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity— in  the  interest 
of  safe  and  sane  mo- 
toring Put  on  your 
Weed  Tire  Chains  "at 
the  tirst  drop  dfrain,  " 
and  insist  that  others 
do  the  same. 


Regrets  avail  nothing  when  the  harm  is  done. 

Many  an  accident  might  have  been  avoided  and  many  a  life  saved 
if  drivers  of  automobiles  had  only  exercised  ordinary,  everyday  pre- 
caution and  had  listened  to  the  warnings  which  for  years  have  been 
sounded  through  the  magazines  and  daily  newspapers,  viz. — "Always 
put  on  Weed  Tire  Chains  when  the  roads  and  pavements  are  wet 
and  slippery." 

It's    all    very   well    to    say,  "I'm    sorry — I    didn't    mean   to    do  it." 

Regrets  don't  mend  broken  limbs  or  bring  back  the  lives  that  have 
been  taken.  The  innocent  victims  have  suffered  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  while  the  careless  motori  t  escapes  with  a  reprimand,  the 
payment  of  Doctor's  hills  and  the  expense  of  having  his  car  repaired. 

Is  there  no  way  to  make  such  fellows  realize  their  responsibility  and 
have  more  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  ? 

Skidding  accidents  would  never  occur  if  every  motorist  exercised 
care  in  driving  and  put  on  Weed  Tire  Chains  whenever  roads  and 
pavements  were  wet   and   .slippery  or  covered  with  mud  and  slime. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT  \s/  CONNFXTICUT 


In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest   Chain    Manufacturers   in  the  World 

The  ("empiric  Chain  Lint  — All  Ttpr».  All  Sim,  All  Finishes—  From  Plumbers'  SaMy  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE  :  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES:  Boston, Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg.  Portland,  Ore..  San  Francisco 
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the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  telegraph, 
which  had  spurned  association  ..ith  the 
telephone  in  the  long  ago,  gobbled  up  by 
the  telephone.  Mr.  Vail  becam<  pn  idenl 
of  both  corporations.  Introduction  of  the 
"night  letter,"  the  "day  letter,"  and  lo 
rates  for  deferred  messages  folic  ed  In 
1914  the  telephone  and  telegraph  inn  p 
parted  company  because  <>f  threatened  dis- 
solution by  the  Government,  the  \\  < 
Union  resuming  its  separate  corporate  id<  a- 
tity  and  Mr.  Vail  continuing  as  head  of  the 
"American  Tel.  &  Tel."  For  a  time  after 
America  entered  the  war  lie  directed  the 
combination  wire  system  under  govern- 
ment operation. 

.Mr.  Vail  played  as  bind  as  In-  worked. 
lie  was  fond  of  good  music-,  books,  and  pic- 
tures. The  house  on  his  farm  was  a  home, 
not  a  palace.  In  it  he  installed  ;i  forty- 
thousand-dollar  pipe  organ,  and  nun- a  year 
he  brought  musicians  from  New  ,i  ork  to 
give  a  concert  for  his  neighbors. 

lie   was   called    "the   biggest,    telephoni 
man  in  the  world."     This  was  true  in  the 
physical  sense  as  well  as  in  other   « 
lie  was  more  than  six  feet  tall  and  weighed 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

His  first  wife,  who  die  1  in  1904,  was 
Miss  Emma  Righler.  In  1907  he  married 
Miss  Mabel  Rutlodge  Sanderson,  of  Boston. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Union 
League  and  New  York  Athletic  clubs  here 
and  the  Union  and  Exchange  clubs  of 
Boston. 

There  were  wide-spread  expressions  of 
regret  by  many  prominent  men  when  the 
news  of  Mr.  Vail's  death  was  received 
here.  Resolutions  of  regrel  and  of 
eulogy  were  adopted  by  the  Leading  com- 
mercial associations,  as  well  as  by  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company. 


THE  FARM   BOY   WHO    BEt    W1K 
ILLINOIS'  "BENEVOLENT  BOSS" 

ROCxER  C.  SULLIVAN'S  chief  title  to 
fame  and  remembrance   lies   in    the 

fad  that  he  was  known  as  a  "Ik  nevoli  ai 
boss."  He  could  never  achieve  election 
to  public  office,  as  often  happens  with  hi- 
type  of  leader,  but  he  held  the  Illinois 
Democracy  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
some  accredit  to  him  more  than  to  any 
Other  the  nomination  of  Wood  row  Wilson 
at  Baltimore  in  1912.  It  was  hi 
biographer  relates,  who  broke  the  dead- 
look  and  started  the  tidal  wave  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  direction.  But  it  was  Bryan  who 
received    the  reward   of  a    secretaryship   in 

the  Cabinet,  and  no  acknowledgment  cam. 
to  Sullivan,  who,  it  is  said,  made  a  con- 
cession to  idealism  for  the  sake  of  hi-  son, 

Boetius,  then  a  student  at  Yale.    Sullivan 
was   a    man    of   complex    talent,    shrewd, 
forceful,  and  possessing  a  saving  sen 
humor.     He  used  kindness  as  an  effective 
weapon,  and  heaped  coals  of  lire  on  the 

beads  of  those  who  sought  hi-  political 
undoing.  When  in  I90S  Bryan  alteni] 
to  read  him  out  of  the  Illinois  delegation, 
Sullivan  defeated  the  effort  and  then 
introduced  a  resolution  indorsing  Bryan, 
which  was  passed.  Such  good  nature  was 
irresistible,  and  his  enemies  could  not 
help   but    be   of    the  "friendly"  variety. 


A-     man;.     oilier-    of    hi-     kind     have    done,    j 

Sullivan  began  I  U  in  bumble  surroundii 
in  circumstance  •   v.  hich  ga  •  i    no  pi 
of  ful  in'  Bui   from  thi 

ent<  cd  politics  lor  Lh<    first  tim<    b< 

■  n;.'  m  poll!  ical  know  I.  dg<     'I"! 

and  u  hen  he  died  l" 

i  han  lii   had  ever  been befon       II'  i  Limb*  d 

not    quite    so   high    as    William    !.■ 

but    In    never    had  ill.     ll> 

carried  a   public  into  politics,  and 

succeeded,  \\  bicl  i  1 

i    notable    achii 
proc<  eds: 

If  he  bad  lived  be  would  I 

I  )■  cm. .I.. ;  i.  '  urn     and     ha\  I 

said    who   would   go   to   San    Pram 
t  he   deli  1 1    large.      H»       ould 

gone  to  i  he  ual  ional  eom  >  nt  ion  and  i 
had  a  great  deal  to  »aj   in  tin    nomination 
of  a  candidate  for  President . 

Even  in  the  later  days,  when  h>  was  not 
actively  associated  with  the  lighting  utili- 
he  retained  the  association  in  ih< 
public  thought  of  him.  Public  utilities 
are  not  popular.  Frequentlj  thej  obliter- 
ate t  he  polii  ieian.  Almost  in<  r.  itably  I 
retard  him.     Roger  Sullivan   had  qualities 

which  made  hmi  strong  m  a  citj    which  ha- 

fought   public  ui  ilii  n  -  all  i  In    t  ink    in 
in  politics. 

I  'art    of   hi-    -i  r<  ngt  h   probabh 
tributable    t<»    !  he    facl     i  bat     be    b<  Idom 
sought    office    himself.     Winn    be    did    h«' 

failed,  but  he  could  control  Dei irats  th< 

city  senl  to  the  legislature,  some  "i  the 
Congressmen,  the  Democratic  citj  ma- 
chinery, ih<  State  organization,  and  the 
vote  of  the  State  in  national  conventions. 

It  was  nni  astonishing  thai  he  could  not 
b<  elected  United  States  Senator  from  a 
uoi  mallj   Republican  Sh 

He  ould  sueceed   with  the  caucus  and 
wiih    the    direct    primary.     Winn    Bi 
was   strongest    and   maddest    he   waa  out- 
generaled  by  Sullivan.     Carter   Harrison, 

who    had    a    c,  urn-    (,tv    ,.j|V    politics,    took 

the  seat  in  a  national  convention,  if  any, 
which    Roger    Sullivan    assigned    t<>    him 

■  rally    H     wa-    a    coiiipliim  nt«J 
tioii  on  i  he  speaker's  platform. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Illinois  ha-  anj 
one  to  take  hi-  place  in  national  politics. 
There  are  ver;  tew  men  m  public  life 
whose  death  would  find  so  manv  people 
w  ith  a  sense  of  ! 

Tin    \i  b    ,»  ork    i  d  com- 
paring  Lorimer,  another  of   Illinois'  i 
time     political     leaders,  with     Sullivan, 
remarks: 

Lorimer  climbed  to  a  Beat  in  tin   S 

from    which    he   wa-   .■  an    in- 

vestigation into  the  method  of  hi-  i  lection 

Sulliv  au    obtained    no    ,  lect  h  i     ..tin  .     ..i 

importance  I.ut   won  a   pl.ic    of  infl 
national   1>.  in... 

in  which  Lorimer  could  ..-pin  on  the 
i;.  publican 

It    would    I 
that      Sullivan      played      ai      B 

nominating  W  ilson,  l>ut  his  swingii 

Illinois     deli  c.,| ,,,,,     awa\      from     ( 

soon  as  he  could  do  so  without  '" 

.  iim  .1  of  violating  the  instructions  >m 

in  the  \  ote  at  the  primarii  -  had 

do  with  that  historic  nomination  than 

similar  move  bj  Bryan,  upon  which  < 

laid    the    blame    for    his    defeat       Unlike 

main     another    boss    besides     l.oriin.i 

died    with    hi>    power   undiminished, 
propriately  enough  with  rhe  returns  I 


C  S/qF£r^-££vqLgo 
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Insuring  Comfort  in 
Summer  Footwear 


A' 


kLL  over  the  country  men  will  be 
wearing  Keds  this  season.  You 
will  find  them  in  town  or  at 

the    seashore — wherever   you   go    for 

work  or  play. 

Keds  are  the  ideal  footwear  for  warm 
weather.  Their  elastic  rubber  soles 
put  new  life  in  your  step.  Their  soft, 
pliable  fabric  makes  them  always  cool 
and  comfortable. 

Keds  now  include  models  made  with 
regular  welt  construction  soles  and 
firmly  boxed  toes — just  like  leather 
shoes.  This  means  a  shoe  of  style 
and  distinction — the  very  shoe  you 
have  needed  to  wear  with  your  white 
flannels  or  Palm  Beach  suit. 

With  these  additions,  Keds  are  a 
complete  line  of  canvas  summer  shoes. 
Last  year  millions  of  pairs  were  worn 
by  men,  women  and  children. 

Good  dealerseverywherecarryKeds. 
Look  for  the  name  Keds  on  the  sole. 

For  men  and  women,  $1.50— $6. 00 
For  children     .      .      .    1. 15 —  4.50 


Keds 


The  standard  shoes  for  vaca» 
Hon  wear.  Made  of  light  can- 
vas, in  high  or  low  jnodels — 
white  or  brown  —  with  black, 
grey  or  red  rubber  soles. 


Dm  i'J  thl    xmttrt  Special  types 

for  summer  wear.  Madt  of  the 
finest  white  canvas  in  high  or 
Oxford  models — with  welt  con- 
struction soles  which  give  all  the 
etylt  of  leather  shoes. 


Sturdy    shoes    for    sport    ami 

everyday    wear — for    boys    and 

grownups      with  or  without  In  I  h. 

otadt  of  heavy  white  or  brown 
duck.  Brown  leather  trimmings 
with  ankle  patch — nd  rubber 
tales  and  toe  cap. 
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United  States  Rubber  Company 


Tuesday's   primaries  coming  in  and  with 
plans  for  San  Francisco  fasl  maturing. 

Every  political  boss  has  some  distinctive 
quality  which  may  or  may  not  catch  the 
eye  of  the  public,  bul  which  advances  him 
in  his  struggle  for  domination.  Sullivan 
knew  no  foe.  The  report  that  he  had 
slated  his  chief  political  enemies,  ex- 
Governor  Dunne  and  ex-Mayor  Harrison, 
for  places  on  the  delegation  to  San  Fran- 
cisco reflects  a  semihumorous  trait  in  the 
man 

Some  of  our  bosses  died  before  the  com- 
ing  in  of  direct  election  of  Senators  and 
the  direct  primary.  Others  have  survived 
them.  But  direct  elections  al  least  give  a 
measure  of  the  willingness  of  a  State  to  be 
represented  by  a  boss.  Illinois,  which  in 
the  three-cornered  contesi  of  1912  had 
given  Wilson  a  plurality  of  19,000,  re- 
fused two  years  later  by  almost  the  same 
margin  to  give  Sullivan  a  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

A  friendly  biographer  writes  of  Sullivan 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  he  had  in  busi- 
ness as  well  as  in  politics  a  tremendous 
driving  power,  coupled  with  large  natural 
ability,  which  served  to  bring  him  both 
eminence  as  a  politician  and  fortune  as  a 
business  man.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
amassed  a  fortune  approximating  $10,- 
000,000.     To  quote: 

His  career  was  one  of  those  evolutions 
typical  of  American  politics — a  climb  from 
the  position  of  manipulator  in  "practical 
politics"  to  a  leadership  more  constructive 
than  otherwise.  To  different  men  -Mr. 
Sullivan  stood  as  a  symbol  of  different. 
things.  To  the  opposition  and  the  re- 
formers  he  was  always  the  "machine  boss." 
even  when  years  and  wealth  brought  mel- 
lowness, to  his  followers  he  was  the  honored 
leader. 

In  reality  he  was  the  benevolent  de-pot. 
He  was  planning  1<>  abdicate  after  the  San 
Francisco  convention  in  July,  but  lie  would 
still  have  remained  in  the  background  as  a 
director  emeritus.  Mr.  Sullivan's  fortune 
is  large.  Supposedly  conservative  esti- 
mates place  it  at  $10,000,000. 

To  Mr.  Sullivan,  perhaps  more  than  to 
any  other  human  agency,  Woodrow  Wilson 
owed  his  nomination  at  Baltimore  in  1912. 
Champ  Clark  had  the  Illinois  instructions, 
but  Sullivan  controlled  th  •  delegates. 
After  enough  ballots  had  been  taken  so 
that  no  reproach  of  ignoring  instructions 
could  be  raised,  Roger  Sullivan  threw  the 
Illinois  delegation  to  Wilson  and  started 
the  rush  which  broke  the  deadlock. 

It  was  a  most  dramatic  moment  — 
Sullivan  arose  from  his  seat  and.  leaning 
over  Charles  Murphy  of  Tammany,  who 
sat  across  the  aisle,  told  the  New-Yorker 
the  time  had  come  to  start  delivering  the 
votes  to  Wilson.  When  Illinois  was 
reached  on  the  roll-call.  Sullivan  voted  it 
lor  Wilson.  It  was  the  first  significant 
break  in  the  support  of  Champ  Clark,  who 
had  a  majority,  but  lacked  the  necessary 
two-thirds,  and  it  started  the  rush  which 
SOOD  broke  the  deadlock. 

Largely    the   act    was   a   concession    to 

idealism— Mr.  Sullivan's  son,  Boetius, 
then  in  Yale,  was  strong  for  Woodrow 
Wilson,  so  the  father  threw  his  influence 
to  the  academician.  Yet.  when  Mr. 
Wilson  was  elected  Mr.  Sullivan  was  given 
110   recognition.      Bis  early   years  rose  up, 
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The  Starting  and  Lighting  Battery 
That  Goes  into  Your  Car  to  Work 


There  is  no  "perhaps"  about  the  "]£xibc"-  Thirty-two  years 
of  battery  building  experience  guarantees  the  enduring  Tight- 
ness of  its  every  detail.  It  is  built  to  perform  —  smoothly, 
powerfully,  dependably. 

"J&XfoC**  Service  is  equally  practical.  It  meets  every  need 
of  every  make  of  starting  and  lighting  battery. 

There  is  an  "JEXl^C"    Stat  ion  ne.ir  \  on.       Address  n  ill  be  sent  on    request. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  storage   batteries  in  the  world. 
1888  PHILADELPHIA.   PA.  1 920 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Washington  Penvrr  San  Francisco  St     Louis 

Cleveland  Atlanta  Pittsburgh        Minneapolis  Kansas  City        Detroit  Rochester 

Special  Canadian  Representatives      Charles  E.  Goad  Engineering  Co..  Limited.  Toronto  and  Mont  real  _     ^-y,-...         i-y~vw-» 

"Ssfbc"  "togoptiMM,"  "tiowchMfcftt,'*  "TOwaiMu,"  "CMoriac meeaanM*  « 

Battrriri  are  made  by  fni's  Company   rW«Mfg    ttnragr  h.ittrr-,  purpose  '    '  "'■'       OlvJi^l 
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and  by  thi  Resident  he  was  placed  in  th« 
category  of  "'political  bosses"  to  whom  the 
threshold  of  the  White  House  was  closed 
Patronag  and  recognition,  instead,  went 
to  tin  Illinois  groups  with  whom  the 
Sullivan  nun  were  eternally  at  war. 

Yet,  alt  ho  to  the  highbrows  Mr.  Sullivan 
typified  old  style  "gang  politics,"  he 
actually  was  one  of  the  constructive  forces 
in  the  State.  Sullivan  men  in  the  legis- 
lature, under  propulsion  of  "the  bo--. 
casl  the  decisive  votes  that  passed  the 
tnal  public -utility  "regulator"  bills 
They  put  through  the  Chicago  charter  a 
dozen  or  so  years  ago,  and  more  recently 
pushed  through  the  resolution  which  led 
to  the  present  constitutional  convention. 
Without  their  votes  direct  primary  laws 
would  not  have  been  passed,  nor  the  civil- 
service  laws,  nor  the  law  regulating 
private  banks,  nor  the  old  laws  for  merging 
the  management  ol  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions, a  forerunner  of  the  present  code. 

When  Lowden  became  Governor  Mr. 
Sullivan  insisted  his  followers  in  the 
Assembly  should  support  the  measures  for 
the  administrative  code  and  the  budget. 
Withoul  this  the  Governor's  program  would 
have  lost.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  so-called  •"reform"  laws  of  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  in  Illinois  bear  more  of 
Sullivan's  thumb-prints  than  of  the  pro- 
fessional  reformers. 

For  the  last  ten  years  at  least  "Roger." 
as  every  one  called  him,  was  the  great 
original  in  the  local  Democracy,  ruthless 
m  a  political  battle,  but.  outside  of  that  a 
great-hearted  nature,  humorous  and  whim- 
sical, roaring  his  philosophy  of  politics  at 
the  round-table  sessions  of  the  faithful  iu 
the  loop  grill-rooms. 

Roger  Sullivan  was  born  in  Belvidere, 
111.,  fifty-nine  years  ago.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  still  a  child,  and  the  boy 
worked  on  a  farm  at  $S  a  month.  He  came 
to  Chicago,  and  in  1S79  procured  a  job  at. 
$1.25  a  day  in  the  old  West  Side  railway- 
shops.  His  first  political  job  was  as  a 
gager  in  the  revenue  service.  He  con- 
tinued climbing  the  political  rungs  until  ho 
was  elected  Probate  Clerk  for  the  term 
1890-04,  when  he  began  to  blossom  out  as 
one  of  the  several  Cook  County  Demo- 
crat ic  leaders.  To  quote  the  7Y.; 
account: 

Then  came  Ogden  Clas,  which  for  some 
twenty-five  years  has  been  a  perennial 
issue  in  Chicago  and  Illinois  politics.  In 
those  days  politicians  were  not  always 
in  politics  entirely  for  their  health — at 
leasl  then'  was  not  as  much  concealment 
and  one  favorite  indoor  sport  was  badger- 
ing the  L,ra<  company.  The  modern  theory 
is  that  the  gas  utility  is  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly, and  as  such  can  best  be  regulated, 
but  in  that  time  municipal  competition  was 
regarded  as  the  life  of  trade  in  more 
waj  s  t  ban  one. 

It  was  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  alder- 
nun  to  grant  franohises  to  paper  concerns, 
which  the  gas  company  promptly  bought 
up  to  preven.1  rivalry.  It  was  a  system 
not  unprofitable  to  the  aldermen.  John 
1'.  Hopkins  became  ma\  or  in  1894,  a  life- 
long Friend  of  Mr.  Sullivan.     The  Ogden 

Gas     ordinance     was     passed     with     .John 
McGillen,  then  alderman,  in  the  chair. 
Mayor    Hopkins,    returning   from    New 
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Orleans,   found    Mr.    Sullivan    campii 
his  bedroom  primed  with  ftrgumi 
the     ordinance     should     be     signed.      The 
Mayor    attached    liis    signature,    and    the 
Ogden  Has  Company  became  a  fad   and 
Mr.  Sullivan  became  its  secretary. 

There  was  criticism  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  passed,  and  the 
eral  supposition  was  that  the  ordinance 
was  simply  one  of  the  regulation  'sand- 
baggers,"  aimed  at  the  People's  Compa 
But  it  did  not  turn  out  that  way  exaotly. 
Ogden  (Jas  became  an  actual  public 
utility.  It  put  up  a  plant  and  laid  mains, 
and  it  started  a  rate -war  against  the 
People's. 

Prices    fell    to    forty    cents     a     thou 
cubic    feet    before    the.   People's  Companj 
realized    that   too  much   rivalry    was   de- 
structive of  profits,  so  a  division  of   U 
tory    was    agreed     upon     when  In     Ogden 
Gas  was  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
supplying  agency  with  defined  territorj  mi 
the  north  side.     But  where    the    People's 
Company    charged    its    customers     >l     a 
thousand   cubic   feet    the    Ogden    charged 
only  ninety  cents. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  in  responding  id  campa 
attacks  upon  him  as  "the  gas  man,"   used 
to  inquire  what  harm  the  Ogden  <  'ompany 
had  ever  done. 

"The  only  thing  it  ever  did  to  the  people 
of  Chicago,"  he  used  to  say.  "was  to 
reduce  permanently  the  price  of  gas  from 
$1.10  to  ninety  cents  a  thousand  fei  t 
and  to  pay  for  that  privilege  3  '  ■>  per  cent. 
of  its  gross  receipts,  its  franchise  being 
the  first  public  utility  franchise  in  Illinois 
to  carry  a  compensation  clause.  If  that  be 
an  injury,  (hen  grievously  have  I  erred." 

Ogden  Gas  was  not  so  rich  as  the 
People's,  but  it  had  more  political  power. 
In  the  general  assembly  Roger  Sullivan 
always  managed  to  have  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers. In  1905  the  gas  "regulator"  bill 
was  taken  to  Springfield  by  the  reformers 
The  down-State  utilities  crawled  nut  from 
the  measure,  but  Mr.  Sullivan  accepted  it. 
A.  reform  measure  it  was,  but  it  placed 
control  of  the  lighting  utilities  in  the  hands 
of  the  city  council  instead  of  the  legisla- 
ture, meaning  seventy  aldermen  to  deal 
with  instead  of  204  legislators. 

Under  this  act  the  council  reduced  the 
price  of  gas  to  eighty-five  cents  a  thou- 
sand feet,  which  was  a  reduction  I'  five 
Cents  for  the  Ogden  Gas  Company  and  a  cut 
of  fifteen  cents  for  the  People's.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van contemplated  t  he  ou1  with  equanimitj . 
but  the  officials  of  the  People's  gnashed 

their  teeth. 

Later,    by   a   little   legislative   act,    the 

consolidation  of  the  Ogden  and  the  People's 

companies  was  effected,  and  Mr.  Sullivan, 

loaded  with  stocks  and  bonds,  retired 
from  the  gas  business  and  went  into  the 
manufacturing  of  crackers  and  cookies 
as   head   of   the  Sawyer    Biscuit    Company, 

which  several  years  ago  the  biseuil   trust 

ottered  to  bin   for  14,000,000  or  BO. 

Such,  sketchily,  is  the  history  of  Ogden 

Gas,    with    its    mixture    of    good    and    bad. 
But  in  politics  the  bad   was  alwa- 
played    up.      "Gas!"    was    the    shout     in- 
variably   raised    when    a    candidate    nought 

the  scalp  of  a  Sullivan  candidate  Twentj  - 
five  years  afterward  it  was  still  pot 
for  last  year  the  cry  was  sufficient  ol  a 
factor  perhaps  to  bring  about  the  d< 
of  Robert  M.  Sweitaer  for  mayor  the 
Sullivan  entry,  who  lost  l»\  onlj  20,000 
out  of  S00.000  votes  cast. 
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Elegance    of    finish,   perfection    of    fit.  ex<  lusiv<-ness 
style,  economy   in  cost  and   wear    endow   "Best    Knit" 
Hosiery  with  a  standard  of  merit  which  best  meets  the 
exacting  requirements  of  men  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
essentials  of  correct  attire  and  true  hosiery  values. 

A  full  range  of  colors  and  most  desirable  weights  and 
styles.  Silk,  cashmere,  lisle,  silk  plaited,  silk  lisle,  silk  and 
wool.  Ask  your  dealer.  Milwaukee  Hosiery  Company, 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 


A  Saver  of  Time 
and  Temper 

The  convenience  and  simplicity  of 
Slip-Grip  make  it  a  universal  favorite. 
It  saves  time  and  temper.  Just  slip  it 
on     only  a  second  is  needed. 

Adjustment  is  equally  simple,  even 
without  a  mirror.  ^  on  may  move 
Slip-Gnp  wherever  you  want  it  with- 
out mussing  or  tearing  the  collar. 

Slip-Grip   will   not   work    loose.  \  i 
gentle  pull   removes    it.     It    is  simple. 
quick    and    efficient     Fifty    tents    up. 


Good  Specialty  Co. 

Distributor* 

BU|  .  st    i  ...,,.    m.      i 

MacLran  &  Wood 
1  oronl  <»  and  V»  inn 
Canadian   Rrprr«rnl,i< 
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What  do  you  know 
about  Fire? 


L^IRE  can  be  put  out   in  two 

■*■  ways: 

1.  By  cooling  below  the  burn- 
ing point. 

2.  By  smothering. 

The  first  method  usually  con- 
sists of  applying  large  quantities 
of  water  to  the  fire.  Unfortu- 
nately this  method  is  ineffective 
on  certain  types  of  fires,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  water  often  does 
more  damage  than  the  fire  itself. 

1  he  second  method  is  the 
quick,  simple,  sure  means  of 
extinguishing  fire — by  smothering 
it  with  Firefoam. 

Volume  for  volume,  Firefoam  is  more 
fatal  to  fire  than  water. 

It  lias  revolutionized  fire-fighting.  It 
is  the  first  and  only  fin  extinguishing 
agent  that  is  available  for,  applicable  to, 
and  effective  on  all  kinds  of  fires,  large 
or  small. 

I  he  action  of  Firefoam  upon  fin  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  water  and 
all  other  fire-extinguishing  agents. 

Firefoam  expands  as  it  issues' from  t  lie 
apparatus  to  eight  times  its  original 
volume.  It  tonus  a  thick,  tenacious 
blanket  of  fin  smothering  bubbles  con- 
taining carbon  dioxide  gas  (a  knon-sup- 
portei  "t  i  ombustion). 

The  Firefoam 
blanket  coats  and 
i  Hi: lis  fast  to  all  ma- 
terials,  all  objects, 
and  all  surfaces.  It 
shuts  off  the  air, 
thus  stopping  com- 
bustion and  pre- 
venting re-ignition. 


THIS  IS  FIREFOAM 
—over     twenty    gallons    of    it 
from    one    2'2     gallon    fire- 
extinguisher. 

Firefoam  is  a  fire-smothering, 
fire-extinguishing  fo  ami  which 
covers  all  burning  objects  like  a 
blanket.  It  puts  out  fire  quicker 
t Inn  other  extinguishing  agents 
and  prevents  re-ignition.  It 
coats  and  clings  to  all  surfaces, 
and  floats  on  even  the  most  in- 
flammable liquids.  It  is  effec- 
tive against  every  kind 
of  fire.  Unlike 
water,  it  does 
not  damage. 


Firefoam  sticks  to  ceilings  as  readily  as 
to  walls  and  floors.  It  floats  on  burn- 
ing liquids.  With  speed  that  seems 
miraculous,  it  extinguishes  great  fires  of 
oil,  gasoline  and  other  volatile  liquids. 
No  surface — liquid  or  solid — coated  with 
Firefoam  can  burn. 

Firefoam  does  its  work  in  seconds  and 
minutes — not  hours.  Firefoam  does  not 
damage.  It  does  not  soak  in,  drip 
through,  or  overflow,  as  water  does. 
\trer  it  has  done  its  wrork,  it  dries  and 
then  can  be  brushed  off  easily,  like  so 
much  dust. 

Foamite  Firefoam  apparatus  covers 
the  entire  field  of  fire  protection.  It 
includes: 

Hand  Extinguishers  and  Fails. 
Portable  and  Stationary  Engines. 
Motor  Transport  Engines. 
Automatic  Sprinkler  Head  Systems 

(in  co-operation  with  The  Grinnell 

Co.). 
Specially  Designed  Installations  for 

hazardous  industrial   and   marine 

risks. 
Protective  Systems  for  oil  refineries, 

tank  farms  and  fuel  oil  storage. 

I  he  National  Hoard  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, 1  lu  Underwriters' Laboratories, 

the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Bureau 
and  others  have  approved  and  cndoi  s<  d 
Foamite  Firefoam  and  Foamite  Firefoam 
apparatus. 

I  in.  its  great  dangers  and  prevention 
are  "everybody's  business."  You  are 
urged,  therefore,  to  learn  more  about 
'Firefoam  by  writing  (for  our  absorbing 
booklet,  "This  must  stop." 

Municipalities,  Manufacturers,  Prop- 
ertj  Owners  put  your  fire  protection 
problems  up  to  Foamin  Firefoam  En- 
gineers.    Address  nearest  salts  company. 
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Will  your  turn  be  next 

or  do  you  profit  by  the 
experiences  of  others? 

n  \7       r  11  -  tli.    I..  ..t  .  \  1  in  i'uivlii  r  tnr  o 


RECENTLY,  fire  broke  out 
in  the  Hamilton,  Canada, 
plant  of  the  Canadian  Sh< 
and    Tool    Company,    Ljmited. 

It  started  in  a  large  fuel  oil  tank. 

V.  Skelton,  Managing  Director, 
writes  that  tin-  fire  burned  lor  four 
hours  and  that  water  had  no  effect 
whatevei  on  it.  As  soon  as  Foamite 
Firefoam  was  thrown  <>n  the  fire,  it 
w.is  quit  kl\  extinguished. 

Tliis  w.is  .1  bad  fin  I  he  i  ntire  plant 
was  threatened.  I  In  local  fin  depart- 
ment did  all  in  its  power  to  stop  tin  tm  . 
I  he  fin  mi  n  fought  the  blaze  heroi<  ally. 
Ii  was  a  i  as<  vi  here  watt  i  ".is  ol  little 
value,  New  conditions  called  foi  ni« 
fire-fighting  apparatus  and  methods. 

./.    B     V        /  I  the 

Hamilton  FireDepar, 

"  \s  tin  watei  would  not  extinguish  the 
bunting  oil,  the  firemen  devoted  their 
attention  to  saving  the  factory,  (called 
up  Mr.  J.  Lindsaj .  Sales  Managi  i  of  the 
Canadian  Foamite  Firefoam  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  requested  him  to  bringdown  tome 
of  his  Foamitt  I  in  foam 

"  Mr.  Lindsa)  then  went  to  his  plat  i 
of  business,  cot  a  supph  o(  Foamin 
Firefoam  and  proceeded  to  the  fire. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  after  his 
arrival  the  Foamite  Firefoam  had  the 
fire  practical})  extinguished. 

"  In  my  opinion,  I  oamite  Firefoam  is 

FOAMITE  FIREFOAM    COMPANY,    200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
The  following  Soles  Companies  represent  us.    Write  or  call  on  the  one  nearest  you : 

BOSTON,  MASS  —929  Old  South 

Bldg.     Foamite  Firefoam  Co. 
CHICAGO.     ILL. — 764     Conway 

Bldg.   Firefoam  Engineering  Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO — 6St   I 

Ave..   West.      Firefoam  Service 

fit  Supply  Co. 
DENVER,  COL. — Tramway  Bldg. 

Rockv   Mountain  Firefoam  Co. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO.— 1012  Bal- 
timore Ave.     Foamite  Firefoam 

Co. 


tin  bt  st  i  xtinguisher  lor  oil  fires  I  have 
ever  set  n,  thi  mend  it 

to  all  ust  is  ol  oils  iiption 

T  90  dc  W  T  James, 

.1  n  ( 

//..  ■  artment, 

"I  thoroughly  coincide  with  the  n-rom- 
mendations  given  by  Chiel  l>n  Eyck, 
ami  would  add  tin  expression  used  by 
mysi  It  at  tin  tin  : 

"'  Foamitt    I  in  foam   is   a  won 
It  did  great  work.      Vlthough  we  nevei 
had  anj  experieno   in  handling  Foam* 
Hi    I  irefoam  we  quickly  put  the  tin 

out   with  it.      I  can't  s.i\    too  mini)  tor 

Foamin  1  in  foam  as  a  fin  i  xtinguisht  r 

"  It   is  tin    (jti  at!  st   thing   I   t vi  I 

I  In    hn    at  tin    Canadian  Shovel  ami 
IihiI  Company   would  bt    burning 
without  tin  iim  nt  1  oamin   I  in  foam 

I  In     Canadian     Shovel     ami      ! 
Companj ,  I  til    ordered  1  oamin  I 
foam    Engines   and    1  xtinguishen  tin 
da)    after  the  fire.      I  he  hi^  plant  is 
now  tull>   protected  against  tire. 

Such  a  tm  iii.in  break  out  in  an\  in- 
il ust  rial  plant  in  tin  count  r\  at  am  time. 
I  In  widespread  use  ol  oil  and  othei 
highlj  inflammable  liquids  in  everj  m- 
liustf,  m.ikiv  tin  likelihood  of  tm  an 
ever-present  peril.  !•>  poui  plant  aih- 
quateh  protected  against  every  kindol 
tm?  Foamitt  Firefoam  offers  such  pro- 
unitt  I  m  foam  will  solvt 
your  tin  problems  quickly  and  tor  all 
time. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA— 112  116 

N.  Broad  St.    Atlantic  Firefoam 

Co. 
PITTSBURGH.   PA—  IDS  Wood 

St.     Firefoam  Sales  Co. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— Mills 

Bldg.    Pacific  Foamite  Firefoam 

Co. 
HAMILTON.    CAN— Canadian 

Foamite  Firefoam.  Ltd. 
LONDON,  EC.  2.  ENG  — 4  Broad 

St.  PI.     Foamite  Firefi>am,  Ltd 


DEALERS- 
OPPORTUNITY 

Salesmen-d  eal 
handling    gasoline 
driven  equipment 
modern  appli 
yon  arc  mi  big 

opportunity  if  you  do 
not  add  Foamite  Fire- 
m     tit     your     line. 
Send    for   our    dt 
pro;  i.      It 

you     to    do    sx> 
once. 
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In  the  Near  thai  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  world-war,  Sullivan  became  ambitious 
for  a  seal  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
To  stress  bis  fitness  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  says  his  biographer — 

He  went  uj>  and  down  the  State  demon- 
strating thai  he  did  not  possess  horns, 
contrary  to  popular  belief.  He  won  the 
Democratic  nominal  ion  readily,  and  in  the 
(lection,  a  three-cornered  affair,  lie  lost, 
by  only  17,(KJ()  votes,  his  defeat  being  due 
to  the  raising  of  the  religious  issue  in 
southern  and  central  Illinois.  One  trouble 
with  the  Sullivan  organization  was  that 
altho  it  could  win  primaries  it  generally 
met  with  reverses  in  the  election-. 

Bryan's  attacks  first  brought  Sullivan 
into  national  prominence  in  his  parly.  It 
began  with  the  State  convention  at  Spring- 
field in  1904,  which  Bryan  at  St.  Louis 
denounced  as  a  '  1  rain-roUier  convention." 
The  Nebraskan  poured  out  the  choicest 
vintage  in  his  vocabulary  of  invecti 
"road-agents,"  "porch-climbers,"  and  the 
like.  Undoubtedly  the  convention  was 
one  of  the  worst  in  Illinois  history  in  some 
respects,  bu1  despite  iis  iniquities  the 
Sullivan  men  always  pointed  out  that  the 
national  delegates  it  selected  were  in- 
structed for  Mr  Hearsl  ami  at  St.  Louis 
their  votes  were  cast  for  Hearst,  so  where 
was  the  crime'.' 

When  Bryan  wanted  anything,  however, 
li<  managed  to  get  along  with  Sullivan. 
At  the  Denver  convention,  altho  Bryan 
offered  up  Colonel  Guffey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  uplift  urge,  he  skipt 
over  Sullivan  and  lei  him  remain.  And 
at  Baltimore  Bryan  failed  to  include 
Sullivan  when  he  a1  tempted  in  hi-  speech  to 
read  AugUSl  Belmont,  Thomas  Fortune 
Ryan,  ami  Charles  F.  Murphy  out  of 
the  party. 

5Tears  and  year-  ago.  a  great  split  oc- 
curred between  Carter  II.  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Sullivan  and  his  friends.  The  feud 
was  unabated  for  year-.  Eventually 
on  one  side  were  the  Harrison  nun.  the 
followers  of  Edward  F.  Dunne,  .lames 
Hamilton  Lewis,  and  of  State's  Attorney 
Hoyne.  On  theotherwere  Roger  Sullivan, 
John  I'.  Hopkins,  George  Brennan,  and 
their  followers.  Gradually  the  Sullivan 
men  absorbed  'he  organization  until  they 
gol  ii  under  absolute  control.  But  the 
anti-Sullivan  group  basked  in  the  smile-  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Sullivan  himself  was  not  an  extra 
good    hater.      Occasionally    some    of    his 

friends    fancied    him    a    trifle    soft-hearted. 
He  preferred  harmony,  provided  he  could 

he  in  control:    but   the  natural  slate  of  the 

local  Democracy  was  one  of   flying  brick- 

and     Roger    was    always    ready    to 
hca\  e  his  share. 

\  lew  months  ago  there  wa-  a  season 
of  hatchet-burying  Roger  and  Bryan 
rode  on  tin-  -ame  train  from  Washington, 
much  of  the  time  in  the  -ame  compart- 
ment; Sullivan  and  Harrison  walked  arm 
in  arm  down  the  aisle  al  a  meeting  in 
Washington;  Sullivan  ami  .lames  Hamilton 
Lewis  fraternized.  11  was  something  like 
a  political  millennium  in  the  eyes  of  the 
r»  gulars  Lack  home. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  married  in  1885  to 
Helen  .M.  Quinlan,  of  Chicago.  Four 
children  are  living,  Boetius  IL.  Mrs. 
Roberl  X.  Wolf.  Mr-.  L.  P.  Cummings, 
and  Mr-.  Thomas  Brennan.  There  are 
fifteen  grandchildren. 
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It's  Hard  Enough  to  Get  Good  Men 

But  the  real  problem  is  to    keep  them!     Alm<  erywht 

a  big  labor  turnover  exists  men  are  continually  shifting  From 
one  planl  to  another  -the  cosl  entailed  to  employers  run-  into 
millions.     Production  is  reduced  -quality  <>f  output    i-   low* 

Today,  housing  is  the  biggest   factor    in   remedying    this 
dition.     A  man  with  good,  clean,  comfortable    living    conditions 
and  congenial  surroundings  is  not   tempted  away  by  an  offer 
;'.  few  rent-  more  an   hour. 


You  can  provide  suitable  housing  accommodations  quickly  and 
economically  for  your  single  men  by  erecting   Hydraulic   1 
Steel   Buildin.         These    buildings  can   be  arranged    in    units   to 
accommodate  any  number  of  men  desired. 

If  the  buildings  are  no  longer  needed  for   housing,   they 
be  taken  down  and  re-assembled   in  another  location,   and 
for  storage  or  other  purpose 

li    -/(  for  descriptivt   literature. 
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SUN-TRAPS"   TO   CATCH   NATURE'S   FREE   HEAT 


A" SUN-TRAP"  is  a  building  or  en- 
closure so  constructed  as  to  receive 
as  much  heat  from  the  sun  as  possible  and 
to  shut  out  the  wind.  At  least,  this  is  the 
way  the  word  is  used  by  J.  II.  Freeman,  a 
Colorado  cattleman,  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  System  on  the  Farm  (Chicago).  It 
seems  a  good  name  for  a  good  thing.  Sun- 
shine in  the  barnyard,  Mr.  Freeman  tells 
us,  saves  feed  and  makes  contented  stock 
and  a  happy  farmer.  He  is 
especially  interested  in  the 
application  of  the  sun-trap 
idea  to  farming,  but  the 
genera]  idea  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  nearly  everybody 
except  those  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  to  spend  their 
lives  in  "  flats."  Few  real- 
ize, he  says,  how  much  can 
bo  gained  by  shutting  out 
the  wind  and  entrapping 
the  sun-heat,  and  also  how 
many  miles  of  walking  and 
how  much  hard  work  can  be 
Baved  by  good  planning  of 
barnyards  and  buildings. 
Tho  three  most  essential 
things  he  lists  as  conveni- 
ence, warmth,  and  econo- 
my. Convenience  requires 
close  grouping  of  barns, 
sheds,  hay-pens,  and  feed- 
lots  near  the  houso  and  water. 
To  gain  warmth,  wind  must 
be  shut  out  and  sunshine 
utilized.  To  be  economical, 
one  roof  must  cover  two 
or  more  floors,  and  one 
wall  serve  more  than  one 
room.  All  of  these  things, 
he  asserts,  can  be  accom- 
plished in  one  system,  which  he  describes 
as  follows: 

"A  building  10  Pei  I   square  and  it)  Feel 

high    contains    1,000    euhie    I'eet    of    space 

and  requires  400  feel   of  walls  and   more 
than  loo  feel  of  roof  to  enclose  it. 
"Make  it   20  feel    high  and  you   have 

2,000  cubic  feet  of  Space  with  no  addi- 
tional roof  cost  or  loss  of  ground  space. 
Now    add   a    room   on  each   side  and  ;i   shed 

in  front  and  you  gel  double  use  of  every 

wall    and     additional     warmth;      in     other 

words,  if  you  credit  the  walls  to  the  other 
rooms.  you  have  the  original  2,000  cubic 

feet    Of  Space   W  it  ll  olll\    t  lie  cost    of   I  he  roof. 

If  you  erect    two  barns,   put    them  just    far 

enough  apart    so  you  can   roof  over  the 

Space  between  and  have  another  at  little 
expense.        About     olle-third     of    the    cost     of 

farm  buildings  can  be  saved  bj  this  system. 
"To  entrap  the  sun-heat,  select  a  shel- 
tered south  slope,  if  possible,  or  the  south 
side  of  tall  timber.  The  sun  always 
Bhines  from  low  down  in  the  south  during 

the  winter,  and  not  from  overhead  as  in 
the  summer;  and  the  coldest  winds  gen- 
erally    Mow    from     the    north.      A     north 


windbreak,    then,   is   a   natural    sun-heat 
reflector. 

"  If  your  prevailing  winds  are  from  some 
other  direction,  arrange  your  buildings 
or  high  fences  so  as  to  break  them  off, 
in t erf,  ring  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
sunshine.  Rows  of  buildings,  sheds,  or 
close  high  fences  should  be  on  the  north 
of  each  stock  lot,  and  extend  at  least  a 
part  of  the  way  down  the  east  and  west 
ends;  better  still  if  entirely  around,  but 
the  buildings  on    the  south  should  not  be 
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high  enough  to  shut  out  the  low  southern 
sun. 

"'Sun-trap   number  one'   is   my   back- 
yard.     It  is  almost   surrounded  by  the  gar- 

. 1 1 1 < I  shop  on  the  west,  wagon-  and  im- 
pl  emeu  I -sheds  a  ml  wood-shed  on  the  nor!  h. 
and  the  wash-house  with  bank  cellar  under 

it,  and  the  home  on  the  east.     The  gates  on 

the  north  and  west  are  high  and  close, 
SO   that    but    little   wind   is  ever  felt    in   the 

yard.  'The  Bun-heat  reflected  from  the 
buildings    keeps    it    warm,    and    even    in 

Cloudj     weather   the   heat    reflected   is   quite 

perceptible. 

".lust     north    of    this    is    the    barn-yard 
which    is    'sun-trap   number    two.'     It    is 

entirely  surrounded  b\  buildings  and  high 
fences  so  that  the  wind  is  not  felt.  The 
Space  along  the  south   side   where   llle  -1111   is 

shut  out  is  utilized  by  sheds  open  to  the 
north,  for  the  storing  of  wagons  ami  farm- 
implements  -which  are  better  off  without 
sunshine.  The  cow  and  horse  barns,  grain- 
room,  chicken-house,  and  open  shed  for 
feeding  poultry  are  all  on  the  warm  side 
and  form  a  continuous  windbreak  and  sun- 
lieat  reflector.  The  ice-house  and  slaugh- 
ter-house shed  are  connected  to  them  by  a 


high  gate,  and  a  high  board  gate  on  the 
east  and  one  on  the  west  shut  out  the 
wind  from  those  directions. 

"The  hay-pen  is  partly  under  roof  and 
has  an  eight-foot  slab  fence  on  the  west, 
which  effectually  checks  the  storms  from 
that  quarter. 

"North  of  these  is  'sun-trap  number 
three.'  It  has  cow-sheds  on  part  of  the 
north  and  west  sides  and  a  high  close 
fence  made  of  discarded  railroad-ties  set 
on  end  in  a  trench.  This  fence  not  only 
reflects  1  he  sun  heat  during 
the  day  but  absorbs  a  good 
d<  al  which  it  gives  off  at 
night.  Often  the  cattle 
sleep  next  to  this  warm 
fence  in  preference  to  troing 
into  a  stable  where  the  sun 
has  not  shone  during  tho 
day. 

"The  hay-pen  is  in  touch 
with  all  the  feeding  places, 
which  sa\  es  much  labor  in 
tending  the  stock.  Tho 
buildings  are  so  connected 
as  to  require  a  minimum  of 
material  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  they  take  the  place 

of  fences. 

"We  believe  stock  does 
better     in     well  -  sheltered 

yards  and  sheds  than  w  hen 
shut  up  in  close  barns 
overnight  and  turned  out 
in  a  cold  wind  nexl  day. 
It  would  be  well  to  re- 
member  that  horses,  cattle, 
ami  poultry  do  not  shed 
their  clothes  at  night  or 
put  on  extra  coats  when 
they  go  out  in  tho 
morning. 

•'  If  man  were  obliged  to 
■  mi  out  in  the  cold  wind 
clad  only  in  his  night- 
clothes,  he  would  realize 
the  importance  of  not 
having    overwann    stables 

and     cold     yards    for    stock 
which     is    clothed     for    no 
such  sudden  changes  of  temperature." 


THE  NEED  OF  FOOD  WE  CAN  CHEW 
-  Premature  tooth-decay  has  been  wonder- 
fully helped  along  by  our  modern  diet. 
Says   an   editorial   writer  in  the  New   York 

Mi  ■Ural  Journal: 

"We  have  been  taking  out  of  life  jusi  as 
far  as  possible    the  necessity   for   vigorous 

Use  of  the  teeth,  and  inasmuch  as  we  have 
done  that  we  have  been  doing  harm  rather 
than  good   to   the   mouth.      The   gums  and 

mucous  membranes  gen*  ralh  are  less 
healthy  when  the   necessity    for   vigorous 

exercise  is  taken  away  from  them.  Nothing 
will  clean  the  surface  of  the  tongue  so  well 
and  give  a  good  taste  to  the  mouth  in  the 
early  morning  as  chewing  on  a  crust  of|tough 
bread  or  well-done  toast.    We  have  been 

beginning    breakfast     with     mushy    cereals 

which  have  very  little  effect  on  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  if  most  of  the  breakfast 
is  composed  of  soft  materials,  eggs,  creamed 
potatoes,  and  soft  rolls  following  the  cereal, 
then  we  shall  have  nothing  to  renovate  the 

surface  of  the  mouth  properly.     Manifestly, 
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Lamson  eliminates  hand -carrying 
in  Fleischmann  Yeast  Plant 


TTOUSEHOLD  and  bakery  alike  get  Fleisch- 
-■■  -■■  mann's  Yeast  that  is  clean,  sure  of  opera- 
tion, and  cheap,  because  in  every  sta^e  of  its 
production  and  distribution  it  is  handled  me- 
chanically. An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the 
wrapping  plant  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  distrib- 
uting center  for  most  of  New  England  and  Eastern 
Canada,  which  is  100%  equipped  \\  it h  special 
automatic  machines  and  Lamson  Conveyors. 

Throughout  the  building  the  yeasr  is  carried 
by  Lamson  Conveyors  o(  one  kind  or  another. 
Gravity  roller  conveyors  bring  the  incoming  car- 
tons of  compressed  yeast  through  the  refrigerator 
to  the  mixing  and  "cut-off"  machines.  Bell  con- 
veyors take  the  bars  to  the  wrapping  machines, 
from  which  the  wrapped  cakes  go  to  the  refriger- 
ator by  gravity  conveyors  and  automatic  ele- 
vators. 

Yeasr  is  delicate  stuff— a  jar  will  bn  ak  the  bars 


and   injure  the   organism.     This   Lamson    Con- 
veying System  takes  t1k-  yeasc   around  90  and 

180  degree  turns  and  automatically  lifts  it  twt-nt , 
feet  from  floor  to  cold  storage  without  spilhn_ 
shaking  a  particle. 

Lamson  Conveyors  handle  equally  safely  and 
well  things  as  unlike  as  electric-light  bulbs  and 
gasoline  engines,  shoe  findings  and  pig  iron,  food 
products  and  textiles.  In  ever)  case  I.amson 
relieves  congestion  and  ends  confusion.  Lamson 
increases  capacity  —  doubling  it  in  some 4 
and  slashes  costs.  Most  important  ol  all.  I  amson 
fills  the  hole  caused  by  the  acute  shortage  ut 
labor  available  for  porters  and  truckers. 

I  amson  representatives  are  at  your  service  in 
most  large  citus  ;o  discuss  with  you,  without 
obligation  on  your  part,  the  application  I 
Lamson  Conveyoi  Systems  t<>  youi  needs.  A 
letter  oi  a  phone  call  will  bung  one  to  you. 


The  Lamson  Company 

lOO  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON.  MA 


Brant  het  •><>■    s   •  Statiotu 


Boston       -    -    100  Boylaton  St. 

Detroit      •        ... 9?  w                 \\ •■. 



New  York      •       9-11   E.  37th  Si. 

Cli  \>  land       ....    801 



Philadelphia  •    210   N.  Broad  St. 

Cindnnat  i      ...    -     l  i'.'  Baal  Bta 

Minn.  I                                          \nn.  » 

I 

Pittsburgh     -    -   319  Third   \\' 

[ndianapolii 

Baltimore       -    -  Equitable  Hldg. 

i 'or.  Washington    and 

.      .     . 

-    -    - 

Rochester       -  191  Ka.-.t  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles    •       221  San  Faraaado  Hldg. 

ata      •    -    -     i 

-  i  >•..  Ban  ' 

New  Orleans.  124  St.  Charles  St. 


AJJitiinuil    s  Brbi 

Albany.  22  So.  Pi  ar;  St.  Hi.  \Um  SL 
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tHeHealth-Guardian 


The  H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  produces  00  Franklin  A  uio- 
mohiles  daily. 


This  largest  industry  in  Syracuse  employs  the 
two  Health-Protecting  forces  that  promote 
American  Efficiency— First  Aid  and  Sanitary 
Factory  Equipment— equipment  which  of  course 
includes— 


©NLIWON 


Hygiene 


RED  U  5  wiTlM    QM 


ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  the  sanitary  toilet  room  system  that  the 
H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company  have  installed  to  safeguard 

the  health  of  ea(  h  one  of  their  5000  emplo)  ees. 

(  iNLIWON  1  [YGlENE  is  the  service  of  protected  toilet  paper  from  a 
dust-proof  cabinet  that  holds  1000  interfolded  sheets,  operates  without 
insanitary  knobs  for  the  hand  to  touch,  and  locks  to  prevent  promis- 
cuous handling  ol  the  conten 


ONLIWON   TOILET    PAPER 


ONIIWOV    CABINETS 


is   the  very  highest  grade  of  tissue,  manufactured  are  made  of  enduring  metal,  nickel  or    gun-metal 

under  the  most  sanitary  conditions,  but  it  costs  you  finish, and  never  require  repairs  for  they  have  no 

less  for  a  gh    n   \    riod   than  a  cheaper  paper  be-  mechanism  to  getoul  •                   1          ire  tilled  in 

cause  Onliwon   Cabinets  serve   just   two  (inn  lull  *>  an  instantwhen  the  indicator  on  the  front  tells  when 

sized  sheets  at  a  time      and  thus  discourage  waste.  a  new  supply  of  paper  is  m  eded. 

Executives  and  Purchasing  Agents  .write  for  our 
Onliwon  Hygiene  Folder  HI.  If  you  semi  us  your 
name  and  address  our  representative  will  gladly  call 
and  furnish  estimates. 

A.  P.W.  PAPER  CO.,  Department  12,  Albany,  N.Y. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


if  we  are  to  pri  eth,  we  must  put 

back  into  the  diel  materials  thai  require 
»rous  chewing  and  l>;  their  mechanical 
friction  while  being  chewed,  help  to  cleanse 
the  teeth  and  reinvigoratt  the  mucous 
merab 


\\  WILD     MORE   El  FICIENCY  IN 
GASOLENE  ENGINES 

Jl  ST  one  cloud  dims  the  horizon  of  the 
internal-combustion  irsby 

the  million  are  useless  without  fuel  to  run 
them.     Where  is  il  to  come  from?     Cf 

in  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  we  are 
able  to  harness  only  about  1  per  cent,  to 
our  automobiles.  We  ought  to  b<  abl< 
utilize  more  than  that.  If  we  do  not  find 
out  how  to  do  so,  we  must  stop  building 
motors.  That  al  leasl  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Charles  F.  Kettering,  president 
of  the  Automotive  Engineers  of  America, 
expresl  in  an  address  before  the  Nation;, 1 
Petroleum  Congress.  Our  excerpts  are 
from  what  the  editor  of  Oil  Ne\  ( Chicago 
calls  "high  lights"  from  this  address.  Mr. 
Kettering  believes  thai  there  are  jusl  two 
ways  of  ending  fuel  troubles,  a-  far  as  the 
engineer  is  concerned.  One  is  the  question 
of  "the  distribution  thai  goes  from  the 
carbureter  to  the  cylinders."     The  next  i-: 

"What    happens   to   it    when   it    yets   inside 
of  the  engine?"     I  [<   goes  on: 

"'That  is  the  only  big  problem  w< 
It   is  a  question  of  how  the  stuff  burns  in- 
Now    there    are    as    many    differ,  n; 
theories    aboul     this    a.-    there    are    i 1 1 \  • 

irs.  Bin  we  do  know  positivelj  this, 
that  the  heavier  the  fuel  the  faster  it  burns. 
isequently,  the  so-called  kerosene  knock 
that  you  hear  aboul  in  motors  or  the  car- 
bon knocks  thai  you  are  getting  on  every 
motor  to-(la>  are  due  to  the  heavier  ends  of 
your  fuel  breaking  down,  splitting  off  nas- 
ci  ni  hydrogen,  and  that  stuff  burns  vi 
verj  rapidly,  and  thai  produces  the  pain 
in  your  motor. 

" Now,  if  we  can  stop  or  regulati  I  be  rate 
of  burn  of  thai  fuel  inside  of  the  eng 
cylinder,  then  we  can  do  a  lot  of  things. 
It  a  motor  is  going  to  function  on  keros 
it  must  be  a  very  low  compression  motor. 
Otherwise  it  will  hammer  itself  to  death. 
Pounding  of  the  motor  i-  absolutely  noth- 
ing but  a  breakdown  condition  of  the  I'm  I. 
If  you  can  stop  t  hat.  we  can  raise  th<  com- 
pression of  that  motor  up  to  eighty-nine, 
ninety,  or  a  hundred  pounds,  ami  we  can 
burn  pretty  nenrh  any  old  thing  in  these 
in, .ioi-s.  The  carbon  deposits  an  a  func- 
tion of  the  average  combustion  tempera- 
ture in  thai  engine  and  haven't  anything 
!,.  do  with  gravity  at  all.  Wh\  is  it  that  a 
motor  is  running  all  right  and  it  gets  to 
pounding  and  you  lake  it  down  and  have 
the  carbon  taken  out.'  The  carbon  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  except  this-  that  the 
l„  -i  h.  at  insulator  we  know  iscarbon.  You 
put  a  little  film  of  carbon  on  the  cylinder 
walls  and  you  simply  insulate  the  heat  and 
instantaneously  temperature  goes  a  little 
higher  and  t  he  minute  o  .  little  above 

a     certain     temperature     the     motor     fuel 
breaks. 

■"Our   fuel    situation    is   about    as   follows 
as  we  analyze  it:    We've  gol   a  certain  per 
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to  the  powder  i<>  slow  il  rlov  n  or  pi  nd  it 
up,  bo  that  to-day  the  pressure;  on  a  pro- 
jeetile  may  be  made  almosl  uniform 
throughout  the  range  of  the  barrel  or  in- 
creased, if  We  wish,  as  we  gel  0U1  near  the 
muzzle.     He  goes  on: 

"Tliat.  is  a  phase  of  our  business  I  ha  I 
never  been  touched  on.  We  nave  never 
gone  into  the  question  of  whether  the  fuel 
that  came  accidentally  to  us  l>\  thenon 
refining  of  petroleum  was  a  li.  explosive  far 
[in  internal-combustion  engine  or  not.  It 
accidentally,  as  we  used   to  gel   it.  was  a 

good   thing,   but    there   has   ue\er  been   an*. 

scientific  investigation  as  to  whal   we  can 

:!<>   to   take    the    materials    that    we've    gol 

li  hand  to-day  and  better  adapt  them  far 

the  use  of  the  motor  business 

"The  internal-combustion  engine,  the 
fuel  industry,  are  all  in  infancy.  The  fu- 
ture of  that  depends  on  whal  we  think  it 
tught  to  be.  The  future  of  the  internal- 
•ombustion  engine  is  whal  we  think  it 
lught  to  bo.  The  utility  of  the  thing  is 
mmeasurable.  The  tractor,  the  truck,  the 
mtomobile,  the  airplane  jus1  coming  into 
ts  use  now,  is  not  an  industry  thai  needs 

ii  bother  us  next  year  or  year  after  next, 
>uf  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
lirplane  is  an  important  factor. 

"We  haven't  touched  this  question  of 
tower-farming.     We  haven't  touched  this 

(iiestion  of  mechanical  transportation  at 
ill.  This  is  an  infant  industry.  Greal  as 
1  is  in  volume  of  business  done,  it  is  only 
tarted.  It  depends  on  our  imagination, 
ipon  our  industry,  upon  our  thought  for 
he  future,  upon  our  integrity  and  our  de- 
ration to  our  job  as  to  what  the  future  is 
fOing  to  hold  forth." 


KEAL  BABIES  FOR  CLASS-ROOM  USE 
Part  of   the   live  stock    now    furnished 
>y  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  I 

ersily  of  Minnesota  to  its  women  students 
n  home  economics  consists  of  a  supply  of 
eal  babies.  It  seems  that  the  young  women 
•an  learn  how  to  run  a  home  much  better 
vith  a  real  baby  to  practise  on  than  with 
nere  lectures  or  stage  infants.  It  nn 
>e  thought  that  this  would  be  rather  hard 
m  the  babies,  but,  according  to  The  Survey 

New  York),  tlif  results  have  been  as  good 
or  the  infants  as  for  the  students.  To 
1'iotc: 

"For   several    years   all   students  taking 
tome  economics  have  been  required  to  live, 

is  a  part  of   the   course,   in  a    '  honie-inan- 

bgement  house'  during   their  junior  and 

enior  years.  These  houses,  of  which  there 
ire  two,  are  intended  to  <_;ivo  experiet 
n  the  actual  problems  that  women  must 
lie,  i  in  the  home;  1  hex  arc  situated  a 
hurt  distance  from  the  campus  and.  tho 
fitted,  meet  their  expenses  from  the  living 
ees    paid   by  Students.       To    round    out    the 

sxperience  thus  gained,  a  child  has  recently 

iceii  placed  iii  each   house,    the   students 
aking  turns  in   being  responsible  for  the 
•are  of  the  child  over  a  period  of  a   week 
>r  ten   days.     The  girl   in    charge    mal 
tut  the  baby's  menus,  prepares  its  meals, 
aunders  its  clothes,  bathes  and  dr< 
mil   sots  as  a   goal   definite  other   thii 
?0r    example,    she    max     teach    it     certain 
VOrds,  leach  it  to  use  its  spoon  or  t< 


The  l. 

■   without    the  light   on.     During   the 
i  i  (I  by  ot  her  girl 
can   attt  nd   class*  -.     Tim-   tar   threi 
babii      and    one    girl    bab]     ha •,« 
'  loaned  children'*   home  in  Bt    i ' 

for  tin-  purposi  .   tl 

ri  from  i  welvi  month 
one.     Tin   !• 

opinion     of     I  lie     colli  ge,     ha  '.  <       In  ' 

hoi  h  far  the    '  udi  nl  -  and  '  hi   babii 

t  he  balm  -  it   ha     nn  ani    in  ighl 

and   mental  development ;  for  I  he  girl 

m<  ant  actual  r>  Bponsibilitj  in  thi 
of  child)  i  hich  onl 

had    liefon  .  and    'a    •  v  - 1  >•  •  1 1 1 T    | 

i 1 1 mt  i he  home-m  onl ribut ion  to  t he 

eon mi 


IK»\\    NAT!  RE   BEATS    IIVI 
T^HE     music  of  I  he  Bph<  not  al- 

*■  together  fanciful.  One  of  thi 
tials  of  music  i-  hum  .  or  rhythm,  and  all 
nature  beats  time  from  the  mighty  swing 
of  the  planet,  performing  its  thunderous 
largo  to  the  inconceivably  rapid  thrill  of 
the   lighl    wave,    a  of   some   billion 

•ond.  Some  of  t  he  rh.x  t  bme  of 
living  things,  and  especially  of  animal  organs 
and  functions,  are  discust  bj  Prof.  I).  Pi 
Harris,  of  Dalhousie  University,  Halil 
\.  s.  in  Thi  Scientifii  >/•  'My  (Lancaster, 
Pa.  .  Beginning  with  the  statement  thai 
the  universe  is  full  of  rhythms,  ho  instances 
tin  Mice, --ion  of  thi  seasons,  the  alterna- 
tion of  daj   and  night,   the  phases   ol    the 

moon,   the    ei>l>    and     How     of    the    tide,  the 

November  flight  of  meteors,  and  the  yearlj 

rise  oi  the  Nile.     To  quote  and  conden 

"The  magnitude  of  the  time  interval  or 
period  of  the  rhythm  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  rhythmicality.  Thus,  the  behavior  of 
the  ether  in  transmitting  light-wavei 
rhythmic,  the  frequence  being  only  some 
billionths  of  a  second;  whereas  the  return 
of  a  con  et  such  as  Halley't  to  our  solar 
system,  alt  ho  a  matter  of  seventy  years  or 
so,  t"  just  as  rhythmical;  its  reappearance 
is  periodic.  Music  is  eseentiallj  rhythmic; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  periodic  character  of  thi 
\  ibrations  of  the  air  thai  constitutes  music 
as  opposed  to  noise. 

•(  toming  now  to  t he  realm  of  lif( .  we 
find  rh.x  thins  pervading  everything.  Th< 
plants,  with  striking  regularity,  heir 

own  times  each  year  for  putting  forth  tin 
buds,   unfolding   the  leaves,   bursting   into 

Mower,    and     linaMx     allowing    all     the 

fumed  beauty  of  the  flower  to  fad<   in  order 
that  the  fruit  shall  be  formed  as  a  life  in 

h. 
"Doubtless    the    most    familiar   rhythms 
in   the   world   of  animal    lit.         II.  n     we 

have   rhythmic    actions   ol    animal!    i 

Hock-  and   herds,  of  animals  as  individual-, 
and  (if  I  and  cells  of  th< 

animal  bodj  . 

'  I  Ya.iicalh     ail    I  he    act  i\  it  i.  n  '- 

daily  life  are  rhythmic,  the  most  ob\ 
perhaps   being    the   regular  alternatioi 

and    -hi  ping.      Rhj  thin    r* 
the  world  of  annual  life:    just  watch  that 
traiispar.  nt   jellyfish  in  the  limpid  sun. 

and  j  on   w  ill   ni 
the  umbrella  contract  or  pulsate  with  slow 
and  regular  rhythm   (abou  the 

minuti        Equally    ol>\  ious    rh>  thms 

•  l   bird-  and  oth.  I 

things;  of  thi   I.  gs  in  walking  and  d 

is  in  swimming,     Largi   bud-  :!>  with 
slow,   h  i-ur.lx    rhythm,   small   liirtl-  wit 
fasl  on.  :   ju-t  as  tall  men  have  a  slow  stl 
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'    mi  n   a    mon    rapid 

with 

■alhil   ' 

l 

urn  of  the  Indi- 

vid u 
diffi  rent    ind  wording 

and  art         1 1 
that    t 
much  fa 

t  hrough     in  r\ .      impulses     a. 

l  he   h.  art    \  i  rx    marki  dl.x  . 

"  Tin    rh.x  t  hmiealil  •■   ol  I  h<    In  art   if 
conferred  on  it   bj    t  he  acl  ion  of  m 

bj    t  In  i.lood   t>r   '  • 

tun  of  tin  blood,  orb}  anj  othi  rnal 

condition:    it-  rh.\  t  hmnaht  \    i-   in  hen 

it.     The  rhj  tin 

--  ii.->    of  n-  life:    the  microseopio  cell 

the   .  inhi ;,  0    hi  art- 1>.  at    w  H  h    a    rh 

soon  a-  thej  an  i»>  rceptibli  at  all,  and 
before  ner\  es   I  iched  i  hem   ■ 

blood  ha-  been  farmed 

Spontam  ous   rhj  t  hmicalit 

on  to  -a;  .  lift  . 

the  central  puzzh   in  btologA  . 

In  art.  portions  of  the  lai         •  the 

power  of  rhythmic  contract  ion,  and  in  - 

animal-     fn>u-.  far  i  pul- 

satili  ir  lymph-hearts  beating  visibly 

und.r   the  skin   of   t h.    back.     To  q 

further: 

"Many  other  organs   exhibit    rhythms. 
The  activity  of  the  stomach  i-  rhythi 

also  that  of  the  inti  -i iii«  -.     An  inti 
thing  about    rhythmic    organs   is   theil 
ability  to  havi    thi    rate  <>f  their  rhythm 

fOPW  d  b.  j  olid  a  c.  rtain  limit.      No 

<>f  stimulation  of  tin  aoo  li  rator  m  r\ .  - 
increase  the  rait  of  tin  heart-beat  be> 
a    ci  rtain    limit .     Similarly,    i 

heart   x\  ill  raist    lln    rate  of  1  he  : 

only  up  to  a  particular  figun  .  wh 

Hot    1>.     .  \c,  .  tletl. 

"Let     US    now     1ak.-    alio'  hi  • 

rhythmic  activity   . 

A  cilium  i-  a  minute,  \\  hipliki 

In  inj  plasm  projeel  ing  from  I 

cilia    cov ering   i he    mucou;    n  • 

I    tubes,    v, 

are  for  t in   pi.' 

dust .    ami    gi  rm-    t,.w  aid    | 

•  h.  r.  s|M  ctivi  Ij  -      Nov     ' '  ■ 
kward  and  forward 
of  tin  to  twel 

thmicalnx     I 

■ 
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3-in-One 

The  Universal  Oil 


Wherever  light  mechanisms  operate — in  city,  suburb,  country, 
home,  office,  factory  and  in  the  sports — there  is  the  need  for 
3-in-One  to  lubricate,  clean,  polish,  prevent  rust. 

3-in-One  Is  a  pure  oil  compound,  light  enough  to  penetrate 
closest  fitting  bearings,  viscous  enough  to  stay  in  the  bearing 
and  lubricate  perfectly. 

Originally  ;i  bicycle  oil,  in  twenty-five  years  3-in-One  has  be- 
come "The  Universal  Oil"  for  firearms,  sewing  machines,  tools, 
vacuum  cleaners,  talking  machines,  fishing  reels,  skates,  auto 
springs,  magnetos.  Ford  Commutators,  electric  fans  and  small 
motors,  washing  machines,  cream  separators,  clocks,  locks,  bolts, 
hinges,  typewriters,  computing  and  duplicating  machines,  time 
clocks,  office  chairs  and  hundreds  of  other  light  mechanical 
devices.  Also  cleans  and  polishes  fine  furniture  and  prevents 
rust  and  tarnish  on  all  metal  surfaces,  indoors  and  out. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-0/.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz. 
bottles,  and  in  3-0/    Handj   ( Ml  Cans. 

Free  Sample  and  Dictionary 

Learn  the  mam  ways  in  which  3-in-OiM  can  be  of  daily  service 
to  vou,  by  sending  a  postal  for  generous  sample  and  Dictionary 
of  Uses. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co 
165  KAG  Broadway 
New  York  City      . 
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were  it  no1  thai  il  was  receiving  nerve- 
impulses  through  its  nerves.  After  thesi 
nerves  have  been  cut,  the  diaphragm  i-  ab- 
solutely still.  Clearly,  then,  the  rhythm  0 
the  activity  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  inher- 
ent, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  conferred  bj 
nerves  or  is  neurogenic.  The  rhythm  of 
eighteen  to  twentj  a  second  musl  be  the 
rhythm  of  discharge  of  nerve  impulses  from 
the  ner  Is  or  c<  raters  from   «  hich  the 

phrenic  nerves  come.     It  is  the  nerve-cells 
that  have  this  rhythm,  nol   the  nerves  as 
conductors  and   not    the   diaphragm   a 
muscle. 

"The  actual  cells  from  which  the  phr<  1 
nerves    proceed    are,    however,    not    the 
breathing  center,     ii   is  the  chief  respira- 
tory center  that   has  the  real  respira 
rhythm,  which,  like  the  heart's,  varies  with 
age  and  other  circumstances. 

"The  normal  respiratory  rhythm  i-. 
then,  an  additional  example  of  a  rhythm 
mliin  nt  in  omething-  in  this  case  in  th< 
cells  of  a  nerve-center-  bul  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  outside  influences.  Ami.  a§ 
there  are  limits  set,  for  neither  by  the  will, 
nor  li\  emotion,  nor  by  heated  blood,  nor 
by  drugs,  can  the  rate  of  the  breathing- 
center  be  forced  beyond  a  certain  maximum 
value. 

''Breathing  is  to  all  intents  and  purposi  5 
an  involuntary,  unconscious  activity;  but, 
of  course,  the  nervous  system  can  givi 
plentj  of  examples  of  rhythms  of  voluntary 
origin.  Take  the  very  simple  ease  of  tap- 
ping one's  finger  on  the  table  or  on  an 
electric  key.  Beyond  ten  to  twelve  a 
ond  the  ordinary  person  can  not  go.  The 
rhythm   of   the   cells  of   the   center-   giving 

rise  to  thi  nerves  to  the  fingers  is  evidently 
of  this  sort  that  whereas  tin  cells  can  bi 
made  by  the  will  to  assume  an\  slow  rhythm 
from  one  to  twelve  a  second,  thej  can  not 
be  forced  bej ond  thai  limit." 

Rhythm  or  intermittency  pervades  thi 
nervous  system.  It  is  probable  that  the 
receiving  or  sensory  portions  of  the  brain 
also  have  limits  in  dealing  with  intermit- 
tent presentations.  As  Professor  Harris 
illu-t  rates  it : 

"The  spokes  of  a  slowly  rotating  bicycle- 
wheel  can  be  perceived  as  separate  brighl 
lines,  but  when  the  wheel  is  revolving  rap- 
idl>  the  individual  spokes  fuse  into  one 
bright  metallic  surface.  The  grooves  of 
thi  nulling  on  the  edge  of  a  metal  disk 
-pun  rapidly  under  the  finger  are  perceived 
:,-  constituting  a  rough  but  continuous 
surface.     T  m  of  the  members  of  a 

-erics  of  instantaneous  photographs  ol 
moving  objects  presented  in  very  rapid 
-me. --ion  to  the  eye.  as  in  the  cinemato- 
graph, is  due  to  this  incapacity  of  the  brain 
to  resolve  as  distinct  in  consciousness  the 
si  parate  components  of  the  physical  Beries 
These  and  mum  other  cast-  prove  that 
there  are  strict  limits  to  the  perception  of 
rhythm-  by  our  brains. 

"The  cause-  of  vital  rhythms  and  peri- 
odioities are  virtually  unknown.  Physiolo- 
gists can  describe  vital  rhythmic  actions  in 
their  own  precise  language,  bul  that  is  all. 
Protoplasm  in  general  tends  to  act  inter- 
mittently,    .lu-t  a-  a  single  tap  given  to  a 

j,  lh   or  to  a  spring  will  make  t  hesc'o.-cillate 

or  vibrate  for  somi  considerable  time  there- 
after, so  a  single  or  continued  stimulus 
given  to  living  matter  will  cause  it  to  dis- 
charge energy  in  a  \il>ratory  or  oscillators 

manner. 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


80%  Tractor 
Equipment 


WORKING  under  full 
load  ten  to  twelve  hours 
at  a  stretch,  the  tractor  gives 
spark  plugs  their  most  severe 
test.  To  pull  a  heavy  plow  or 
reaper,  hour  after  hour,  uphill 
and  down  in  the  blazing  sun, 
means  sustained  power  and 
terrific  engine  heat. 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  with 
their  famous  No.  3450  Insu- 
lator are  so  universally  recog- 
nised .is  the  plug--  best  adapted 
to  fit  these  unusual  conditions 
of  shock,  heat  and  temperature 
changes  that  they  have  been 
chosen  as  factory  equipment 
on  Sor,  of  all  the  tractors  being 

built  toda\ 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark 

Plug    specially   designed     for 
everj    type  of  gasoline  engine. 

( tarder  a  set  from  youi  dealei 

mm  . 


Be  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  Insulator  and  the    World   Trade  Mark  on   the  Box 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  of  Canada.  Limited.   Windsor.  Ontono 
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"PYRENE  Will  Save 


MyN 


c 


ew  car 


)) 


IF  I'd  only  had  Pyrene  last 
summer  1  wouldn't  have  been 
left  stranded  with  my  family 
at  night  on  a  bleak  country  road 
with    the    smoking     ruin    of    a 


troo 


d  ton 


nnir  car. 


I  'Cars   are   hard  to   get  these 

days,  and  they  cost  real  money. 

"So  have  this  Pyrene  installed 
on  the  very  day  my  new  car  is 
delivered." 

Saves  IS9i    on  Automobile  Fire   Insurance 
PYRENE  MANUFACTl  RING  COMPANY 

17  East  49tl.  Street,  \<  k  \  ork 
ATLAS  i  A  CHIi  5AS  Cm  fcANCISCO 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.  ol  Canada,  Ltd.,  M  P.  Q. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  electrical  supply  dealers  and  garages 
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"Probably  the  necessity  of  resl  to  pre- 
venl  fatigue  or  exhaustion  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  vdtal  rhythms.  The  heart,  for 
instance,  can  continui  to  beal  so  indefa- 
tigably  jusl  because  the  duration  of  its 
time  of  resl  diastole  in  the  cycle  is  longer 
than  thai  of  its  activity  (systole).  W< 
sleep  bj  nighl  in  order  to  be  active  by  daj  . 
All  work  and  no  rest  is  a  physiological 
outrage:  rhythm  is  an  expression  of  thai 
physiological  normality  in  which  work  al- 
ternating with  resl  is  mosl  economically 
performed. 

"II  is  the  most  familiar  things  in  life 
thai  stand  mosl  in  need  of  explanation. 
Rhythmic  action  is  very  familiar,  but  greal 
is  the  mystery  of  rhythmicality.  That  the 
heart  should  exhibil  its  livingness  by  phasic 
activity,  thai  the  periodicity  of  these  phases 
should  be  controlled  by  nerves  and  influ- 
enced by  certain  environmental  condition-, 
are  the  very  A.  B,  C  of  physiology,  but 
they  are  also  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of 
physiological  problems." 


WHY   DO   WE   DIE? 

'  I  "IUS  question  is  hardly  new.  Tt  is 
-*-  frequently  revived  nowadays  in  the 
light  of  tin  so-called  immortality  of  the 
protozoa,  or  primitive  living  forms  thai 
propagate  bj  the  simple  method  of  splitting 
in  two.  In  thus  producing  twin  offspring 
th<  parenl  loses  its  own  individuality,  bul 
can  hardly  bo  said  to  die,  as  all  its  living 
substance  is  contained  in  that  of  its  "chil- 
dr<  n."  Why  then  should  the  higher  form-. 
or  "metazoa"  die?  Dr.  K.  W.  Conant,  of 
Chicago,  in  a  letter  to  The  Scientific  Atneri- 
\>  >\  5  ml. i,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  thai 
ii  is  a  matter  of  the  simplicity  or  complex- 
ity of  chemical  organization,  and  he  beli<  v<  • 
thai  a  "vital  force  "—something  rejected 
by  mo-i  modern  biologists  coerces  the 
complex  form-  into  "artificial  association! 
When  that  force  is  removed  the  particles 
leavt    those  associations  or  combinations, 

and    this    is   death.      This   i>    the   \va\    that 
Dr.  ( 'onanl  puts  it ; 

"Protozoa  are  simple,  homogi  neon-,  and 
stable;  metazoa  are  complex,  heterogene- 
ous, and  therefore  unstable.  The  proto- 
i-  a  simple  c<  11.  t  he  \  ital  unit  of  all 
life,  multiplying  usually  by  fission;  the 
metazoon  multiplies  1>\  some  form  ol 
initiation  or  o\  illation.  The  nieta/.oon  i-  a 
complex  of  cells  wit  h  chemical  elements  and 
compounds,  all  forced  into  artificial  asso- 
ciations from  which  they  strive  in  ever} 
way  to  escape  with  all  the  urgency  of  their 
inherent  repulsions  and  attractions.  Jusl 
so  soon  as  i  he  force  w  hich  has  coerced  t  hi  m 
into  those  artificial  relations  relaxes  or  fails 
they  t!.\  apart  and  satisfy  their  natural 
affinities.  Thai  is  th»  true  explanation  of 
the  inevitable  death  of  all  metazoa. 

"In  order  to  se<  a  perfeel  illustration  of 
all  molecular  and  atomic  affinities  satislit  d. 
we  have  onlj  to  look  a1  our  moon.  On  her 
sepulchral  surface  no  particle  whatever 
struggles  i"  free  itself  from  the  grasp  of 
som<  repulsive  partner  and  to  fly  to  the 
embrace  of  its  affinity  ;  all  is  perfeel  peace-. 
serenity, and  death.  Some  time  earth  may 
reach  the  same  blissful  state,  bu1  at  the 
prc-i  nt  writing  our  little  planet  is  the  arena 
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Wheel-Talk  Number  Five 

What  do  YOU'  know  about 
the  Wheels  of  your  Motor 
Car?  Do  YOU  know  how  the 
modern  Wheel  is  designed  and 
constructed;  how  it  has  sim- 
plified tire-chancing  and  wheel- 
changing;  how  it  adds  to  your 
safety,  convenience  and  econ- 
omy; how  it  conserves  gaso- 
line and  tires;  how  it  cuts 
through  mud  and  sand;  how 
it  prolongs  the  life  of  the  car? 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  these  features.  They  are 
accomplished  merely  by  hring- 
ing  Science,  modern  engineer- 
ing Science,  to  the  ^  heels  of 
the  Motor  Car.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  these  Wheel-Talks 
— to  tell  you  what  you  can 
reasonably  demand  of  the 
Wheels  of  your  Motor  Car. 

These  Wheel-Talks  are  now 
published  in  hook  form  and 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 


.--//oh/ /Ar  If/uWso/ ''J/omj:  vio/lv  C a? 


A  Wheel  should  cur  the  rut  like  a 
knife,  and  leave  th<  mud  he  hind — 
as  a  knife  would  leave  it.  It  is  a 
simple  truth  ol  mechanics  and 
economy . 

I  lus  is  almosi  too  oda  ious  to  re- 
quire explanation.  \  Wheel  that 
picks  up  the  mud.  "cages"  it  and 
carries  it  along,  retards  the  car, 
over-works  the-  motor  and  wastes 
just  that  much  time,  power  and 
gasoline.  Sand,  clay,  and  snow, 
too,  hold  back  the-  Wheel  that  offers 
.1  resisting  surfac< . 

The-  frozen  rut,  too,  presents  a 
w  he  el-pi  oblem.  It  \\  racks  and 
strains  the  wheel     with  side-thrusts. 

The  Wheels  on  your  Motoi  Car 
should  be  so  eh  sign*  el  that  they  ke<  p 
the  tnes  exactly    56  inches   apart, 

from     ee  nte  1      to     C<  tlt<  r.        This     is 

standard  practice  in  Automobile 
1  iilmih  e  ring. 


'!  Ik  \\  lie  (  I  thai  fails  to  maintain 
this    standard    tread    of    56    inches 

throws  the  tne  out  against  the  sides 

of  the    rut    .lllel   suhje  e  tS  It   tO  lie  e 

hi  uising  and  la< «  ration. 

I  In    Disteel  Wheel  is  a  single,  ta- 

P<  ii  d     ells.      o(     ste  e  1       .ill     St< 

pie  C<     of  St<  el.        It    is    i  .isilv    eh  .incd. 

It  is  very  light  and,  .it  the  same 
time,  the-  strongesi  wheel  in  the 
world.  It  holds  the  tire  true  nnd 
firm.     It  cuts  cleanlj  through  mud. 

slle.w  .mel  s. inel.  It  otitis  the  mini- 
mum u  sistan<  i , 

We  warn  you  to  see  mon  than  thr 
\  .istlv  l;u  .ite  i   he  auty  that   Du 

Wheels      bring      to     the       lUOtOt      C.ir. 

We  want  you  to  comprehend  thr 
simple,    scientific    principles    upon 

Which     Disteel    Wheels    ..  • 

and  he  caus<  ol  w huh  1  Vn  el  Wh 
aw     adding    immeasurablj    to    the 
safe  t  \ .  e  i  onomy  and  e  as* 
motoring. 


Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Detroit,  I     S.    \. 

DUteel  Wheel  Plant,  Qebol  leanue  tataaaoblle  Frame  Plant    Mi   mifa 

New  York    1846  Broadway  at  elst  S<  Chlcafl  Wmm 

Boston:     o.'S    Boylaton    Strea!  SanPrancU*  iltoBulW 


DISTEEL  WHEELS 

3%e  7/'Av/<  ^%at   Complete  5nc  Car* 
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June  Mornings 

Bubble   grains 
on  berries 

Mix  these  airy,  flimsy 
bubbles  in  every  dish 
of  berries.  Use  Puffed 
Rice  or  Corn  Puffs. 
The  blend  is  delight- 
ful. It  adds  what  crust 
adds  to  a  shortcake. 

At  breakfast,  also, 
serve  with  cream  and 
sugar — any  of  these 
fragile,  fascinating 
grains. 


June 


Whole  wheat 
steam  exploded 

For  suppers,  float 
Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 
That  means  whole 
wheat  with  every  food 
cell  blasted.  The  grains 
are  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size. 

They  seem  like  tid- 
bits, but  every  flaky 
globule  is  a  grain  of 
wheat  made  easy  to 
digest. 


June  Afternoons 


Airy,  nut -like  confections 

For  hungry  children,  crisp  and 
douse  with  melted  butter.  Then 
Puffed  Grains  become  nut-like 
confections,  to  be  eaten  like  pea- 
nuts or  popcorn. 

Use  also  like  nut-meats  as  a 
garnish  on  ice  cream.  Use  as 
wafers  in  your  soups. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake 

Flour 

Prof.  Anderson's  creations 

In  Puffed  Grains  every  food  cell  is  blasted  by  a  steam  ex- 
plosion. A  hundred  million  steam  explosions  occur  in  every 
kernel.  Thus  digestion  is  made  easy  and  complete.  Every 
atom  feeds. 

The  grains  are  toasted,  crisp  and  flimsy.  They  taste  like 
nut-meats  puffed.     Never  were  grain  foods  made  so  inviting. 

Hut  remember  the  great  fact.  Every  element  is  fitted  to 
digest.     They  are  ideal  grain  foods  which  never  tax  the  stomach. 

In  summer  serve  at  all  hours,  and  in  plenty.  Keep  all  three 
kinds  on  hand. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (pm  pany 


Sole  Makers 
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of  fierce  reading  and  infinitely  complex 
conflict,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  first 
metazoa  made  their  appearance. 

"What  is  that  conflict?  As  already 
stated,  it  is  the  conflict  between  certain 
mighty  forces  and  the  molecules  and  atoms 
which  they  are  continually  driving  into 
artificial  or  unnatural  relations.  The  tri- 
umph of  those  forces  furnishes  the  phe- 
nomena which  we  call  life;  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  rebellious  elements  we  call 
degeneration,  death,  and  decay.  It  is  a 
law  of  the  universe  that  the  simple  endures. 
the  complex  tends  to  break  down  becaua 
of  its  very  complexity.  That  law  holds 
good  in  politics,  economics,  mechanics,  and 
society,  just  as  in  the  world  of  plants  and 
animals. 

"It  remains  to  consider  the  mighty  forces 
whose  interference  with  natural  tendencies 
and  affinities  causes  that  continual  uplift 
of  matter  which  is  called  life  and  which  is 
the  first  essential  of  any  kind  of  evolution 
All  other  forces  work  for  the  extinction  ol 
both  protozoa  and  metazoa.  If  that  inter- 
ference should  cease  all  attractions  woulc 
soon  be  satisfied;  earth  would  be  only  s 
dead  planet  whirling  through  space  lader 
with  nothing  but  the  dead." 

Those  interfering.forces,  says  Dr.  Conant 
arc  twins,  each  incapable  of  producing  liv- 
ing things  without  the  other,  but  in  com- 
bination they  work  wonders.  The  sun': 
rays  lift  billions  of  tons  of  water  into  th< 
skies  against  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
and  as  soon  as  that  compulsion  ceases  thej 
rush  back  in  rains  and  rivers.  But  the  sur 
can  not  create  a  single  living  thing;  hii 
utmost  is  to  furnish  the  right  condition: 
for  vital  force  to  act.  That  force  work: 
at  first  in  secrecy  and  darkness,  compelling 
reluctant  molecules  and  atoms  into  organic 
compounds,  molding  and  fashioning  th( 
miracle  of  the  unborn  until  the  time  is  ripi 
for  bringing  it  into  the  light  of  day.  H< 
continues: 

"I  am  well  aware  that  some  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  any  vital  force.  Very  good.  Thei 
it  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to  supply  ; 
better  hypothesis.  For  they  know  right  wel 
that,  with  all  the  resources  of  chemical  and 
electrical  science  at  their  command  and  witl 
the  sun  to  help  them,  they  can  not  create 
a  single  living  organism,  or  even  the  seed  ol 
one.  Ho\ve\  er  cunningly  tiny  may  put 
together  all  the  chemical  components  of  an\ 
organism,  it  will  always  remain  dead  mat- 
ter unless  they  add  in  some  form  the  oik 
tiling  needful — vital  force.  Not  scientific 
.lust  as  scientific  as  the  atomic  theory  or  tin 
nebular  hypothesis. 

"So  far  in  our  broad  biologic  survey  of 
this  subject  \se  can  be  fairly  scientific,  all  hr 
with  many  sad  deficiencies  in  our  scientific 
knowledge;  hut  now  we  come  flat  ;, gainst 
a  great  wall  of  mystery  which  science  has 
never  been  able  to  penetrate  or  surmount 
What  is  the  nature  of  those  great  twin 
forces  which,  working  together,  make  dead 
matter  live,  and  whal  are  the  secrets  of  theii 
action?  Science  can  only  cover  her  faoc 
and  cry,  '1  do  not  know;    I  can  not  tell.' 

"Then  faith  conies  and  takes  science  by 
the  hand,  saying — vital  force,  solar  energy, 
gravitation,  chemical,  electrical,  and  mag- 
netic attractions  aud  repulsions  are  all  di- 
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verse  manifestations  of  one  omnipoti 
and  omniscience  which  energizes  the  whole 
universe,  assigning  to  each  species  of  plant 
and  animal  its  allotted  span  of  life.  In  nil 
ages  many  men  have  given  many  nai 
and  many  descriptions  to  that  first  great 
e,  but  the  best  name  is  God." 


TRUCKS  NOT  YET  EQUAL  TO 
FREIGHT-CARS 

THERE  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  few 
railroad  men  left  in  Washington,  a  bit 
of  amusement  over  some  of  the  recent 
outgivings  of  the  publicity  man  of  the 
army -truck  branch  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Traffic  World  (Chicago).     We  read  further: 

"He  talked  about  the  mobilization  of 
(even  hundred  thousand  trucks,  some 
owned  by  the  Government  and  the  others 
by  manufacturers  and  merchants,  for  the 
transportation  of  food-supplies  of  Eastern 
cities,  deprived  of  transportation  by  the 
railroad  strike.  The  first  question  the 
railroad  men  asked  was  how  the  trucks 
were  to  be  supplied  with  gasoline.  They 
suggested  that  the  railroad  strike  was  hold- 
ing up  the  tank-cars  of  the  oil  industry 
just  as  effectually  as  the  refrigerator-cars 
of  the  meat-packing  industry.  Another 
suggestion  they  made  was  that  if  the  seven 
hundred  thousand  trucks  supposed  to  be 
available  for  such  use  were  converted  into 
substitutes  for  the  idle  freight-car,  the 
work  they  have  been  doing  would  come  to  a 
Standstill.  The  implication  was  that  it 
would  be  not  much  more  profitable  than 
rohhing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  A  suggestion 
t  hat  some  of  the  four  or  five  million  pleasure 
cars  be  converted  into  carriers  of  food 
would  not  have  been  regarded  as  unreason- 
able. Use  of  passenger-cars  for  carrying 
small  bags  of  food  would  tend  to  relieve 
distress.  But  how  poor  a  substitute  five- 
and  seven-passenger  cars  would  lie  for  the 
standard  forty  thousand  minimum  car 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  if  ever\ 
seven-passenger  car  were  compelled  to 
carry  one  thousand  pounds,  it  would  take 
forty  such  cars  to  tote  the  minimum  load 
of  one  such  freight-car.  The  average 
loading  of  cars,  for  more  than  a  year,  has 
been  twenty-nine  tons.  Of  course,  that 
was  not  the  average  load  of  food  ship- 
ments, but  the  average  load  of  food  ship- 
ments probably  was  at  least  twenty-four 
tons,  so  it  would  take  forty-eight  seven- 
passenger  automobiles  to  perform  the  work 
of  one  freight-car  of  average  si/.e.  In  other 
words,  if  there  are  five  million  seven- 
passenger  cars  in  the  country,  which  there 
are  not,  and  all  were  put  to  work  hauling 
food,  they  could  not  haul  as  much  as  one- 
half  the  freight -cars  in  the  country  can 
carry.  The  publicity  man,  however, 
quoted  Herbert  F.  Shenton,  acting  secre- 
tary of  the  Council,  as  saying  that  a 
mobilization  of  the  trucks,  seven  hundred 
thousand  in  number  and  all  supposed  to 
be  usefully  employed  now.  would  enable 

the  country  'to  face  with  a  degree  of 
equanimity  almost  any  temporary  failure 
of  tlie  railway  systems.'  Railroad  men, 
as   a   rule,    are    willing    to   admit    that    the 

automobile-truck  is  a  big  supplement  t>> 
the  railroad,  but  it.  is  far  from  a  complete 
substitute    for    it,    even    for    temporary 

purposes." 


HEINZ 

"Vinegars 

Every  drop  awakens  flavor 

All  your  skill  in  salad  making  goes  for  naught  if  th^ 
vinegar  is  not  right. 

That  skill  is  seemingly  enhanced  if  you  use  Heinz 
Vinegar.  At  any  rate,  the  salad  is  improved  by  its 
unforgetable  flavor — its  delicate  aroma. 

The  choicest  materials,  absolute  purity,  skill,  years 
of  experience  and  long  aging  in  wood  all  play  a  part 
in  the  finished  result — a  perfect  vinegar. 

Malt,  Cider  and  JJdiite 

PINTS,  QUARTS,   HALF-GALLONS 
In  bottles  filed  and  sealed  in  the  Heinx.  establishment 


HEINZ 

Imported 

Olive  Oil 


r 


In  selecting  olive  oil,  assurance 
of  high  quality,  purity  and  gen- 
eral excellence  is  given  hv  the 
Heinz  label. 

I'nder  Hein?  supervision  thii 
rich,  full  flavored  oil  is  pressed 
from  selected  olivei  in  Seville, 
Spain.      In  bottles  or  tins. 


Some  of  the 

Apple  Butter 
Tomato  Ketchup 


Spaghetti 
Baked     Bean* 


All  Heinz  %oods  sold  in  Canada  art  packed  in  Canada 
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You  Know  What  Goes  Into  Them 

-So  You  Know  What  You  Will  Get  Out  of  Them 


You  have  been  urged  to  buy 
many  kinds  of  tires — to  try 
them  out,  and  determine  their 
merits. 

But  trying  them  all  would  be 
expensive — and  would  take  a 
lifetime ! 

A  better  way  is  to  find  out 
what  goes  into  a  tire.  For  it 
naturally  follows  that  you  get 
out  of  a  tire  exactly  the  service 
the  manufacturer  builds  into  it. 


There  are  no  secrets  about 
Mohawk  Tires.  They  are  sim- 
ply "  Quality  "  Tires,  made  of 
the  purest  rubber — no  substi- 
tutes— and  the  toughest  fabric 
— an  extra  ply  in  most  sizes. 
Skilled  workmen  build  them 
by  hand. 

Mohawk  Cords,  in  the  larger 
sizes,  contain  more  material 
and  weigh  more,  size  for  size, 
than  any  tire  on  the  market. 


//  You  Are  Looking  for  a   Quality 
Tire     Look   Up   a    Mohawk   Dealer 


MOHAWK 


TIRES 


MOHAWK    RUBBER    COMPANY,    AKRON,    OHIO 

Kansas  City  Dallas  San  Francisco  LosAngdes 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Atlanta 
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BALKAN  BABIES   NOW    CAN    KICK 

KICKING  and  thrashing  and  squirming 
about,  were  denied   to  babie     in   the 
Balkans     until     American     relief-worl 
emancipated  them.    Americans  bi  lit    e  in 
giving  babies  plenty  of  exercise,  but  in  the 
Balkan  countries  infants  have  alwaj    b 
strapped  to  a  board,  on  the  theorj    thai 
their  spines  would  be  stiffened  and 
ened  by  the  process.    Many  Balkan  b 
were  crippled  by  this  treatment,  and  their 
parents,  despite  age-long  tradition,   bav< 
been  willing  to  give  it  up  when  the  bene- 
fits  of   freeing   baby's   limbs    have    been 
demonstrated.    Thetexl  of  every  discourse 

delivered  by  Red-Cross  workers  to  Alba- 
nian mothers  is  "Let  the  Baby  Kick!"  So 
we  are  told  in  an  article  entitled  "  Emanci- 
pation of  the  Balkan  Baby,"  contributed 
to  Good  Health  (Battlo  Creek,  Mich.  I.  Saj  a 
the  writer: 

"That  mothers  any  where  should  wish  to 
confine  their  infants  and  restrain  the 
healthy    impulses    of    growing    babyhood 

seems  impossible  in  this  day  and  age,  and 
yet  American  lied-Cross  doctors  in  Albania 
find  the  practise  of  strapping  babies  tightly 
to  cradles  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  rising  generation. 

"You  must,  not  blame  Marva  if  she  is 
frightened  when  she  sees  her  baby  stretch 
his  tiny  legs  and  kick.  The  theory  of 
growth  through  exercise  is  a  new  one  to 
her.  Her  mother  and  her  grandmother 
and  her  great -great-grand  mot  hers  further 
bark  than  history  records  all  strapped 
their  babies  to  a  cradle  swun^  from  the 
mother's  back,  believing  that  this  stiffened 
and  strengthened  the  children's  spines.  As 
a  result,  a  large  percentage  of  the  children 
to-day  are  crippled  or  have  diseases  in- 
duced by  being  kept  in  a  cramped  position 
for  weeks  at  a  time. 

"Whim  the  American  \{vd  Cross  opened 
its  new  baby  hospital  recently  at  Elbasan, 
more  than  two  hundred  sick  babies  were 
brought,  in  from  all  parts  of  Albania,  inostlx 
from  the  mountains,  where  their  parents 
could  not  procure  even  the  crudest  kind  of 
medical  attention.  Thej  were  suffering 
from  a  variety  of  diseases,  man}  of  them 
due  to  lack  of  soap;  but  by  far  the  largesl 
number  of  these  children  were  partly 
crippled  from  the  old  binding  custom. 

"It.  is  a  pleasing  commentary   on   the 

innate  wisdom  of  motherhood  thai  tin. 
ignorant,  peasants  are  willing  to  adopt  the 
strange  American  way  as  soon  as  tin  \  -iv 
its  benefits.  The  bringing  of  two  hundred 
sick  babies  to  the  hospital  at  its  inception 
meant  sacrifice  and  fatigue  untold,  for 
many  of  the  mothers  were  obliged  to 
tramp  over  mountains  for  ten  days  with 
their  ailing  infants  strapped  to  their  back-. 

"The  new  institution  is  the  fit-si  cl 
dren's  hospital  in  Albania,  and  is  in  cl 
of  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Guy,  of  Ww  York  City. 
Its  inauguration  was  preceded  bj  an 
'antis waddling'  campaign,  carried  on  at 
Scutari  and  Tirana,  the  two  largest  towns 
in  Albania,  for  more  than  a  year  l>>  Dr. 
Lulu  Hunt  Peters,  of  Los  Angeles,  w  ho  is  in 
charge  of  the  two  general  hospitals  in  these 

places,  she  has  special  wards  for  babies  in 
(hese  hospitals,  and  all  the  mothers  who 
bring  their  babies  are  instructed  in  the 
proper  care  of  their  children." 


"  Dietet i'  ieh  of  1.  Ifare 

in  which  Albanian  mothers  will  learn  some- 
thing from  America.  It  i-  their  custom 
io  n in--,  their  babies  up  to  the  n^-  of  t wo 
years,  and  then  give  them  a  coarse  diet 
of     maize     bread,     sour    goat's    milk,    and 

cucumbers.  In  the  majority  of  families 
on.  finds  thai  from  one  to  five  have  died 
anywhere  between  the  ages  of  one  to  five 
years.  The  mothers  in  these  cases  have 
been  totally  ignoranl  of  the  reason  for  the 
appalling  death-rate  in  their  families,  and 

indeed    seem    se!  loin     to    have    given    '1m 

matter  any  serious  thought. 

In    niallcr-    of    child    welfare.    Serbian 
babies    also    are    helping    to    educate    their 

mothers  from  the  old  strait-jacket  mode, 
for  this  baby-binding  i<  characteristic  of 
most  of  the  Balkan  countries.    At  Cuprija, 

Serbia,  a  large  ward  has  been  set  apart 
where  mother-  and  their  newly  arrived 
infants  are  kepi    together  for  two  or  three 

days  while  the  nurse  gives  the  mothers 
instructions  as  to  washing,  dressing,  and 
caring  for  her  children. 

"Tlie  babies  brought  in  are  wrapt  in 
burlap,  with  ropes  tightly  tied  around 
them,  to  keep  their  arms  and  legs  Btraight. 
When  they  are  unwrapt,  the  rope  often 
has  cut  into  their  fiesh,  the  knot  a'  the 
back  sometimes  making  terrible  sores. 

"When  the  youngster  i-  first  bathed 
ami  pui  into  a  little  nightgown  and  allowed 
to  kick,  the  mother,  frightened  l>>  these 
strange,  new   customs,  will  often  steal  in 

and  start  to  bind  the  arms  and  legs  again. 

"After  iwo  nights  of  emancipation,  tin 

bale,     himself    become-    all    advocate    of    the 

new  idea,  and  -cieaui-  Lustily  whenever  the 

mother  tries  to  tie  him  up. 

"The  first  maternity  case  at  the  hos- 
pital en  ated  much  excitement .  as  i<  is 
againsl  the  old  Serbian  custom  for  male 
surgeons    to    handle    such    cases.       Rut    the 

lu  d-<  !ros      doctors     notified    the    pn  I 
that  the\  would  accept  cases  <>f  this  nature, 
and   asked   that    t  hex    be  Bent.      The  result 

has  been  a  greal  Baving  of  life  and  an 
advance  in  the  whole  standard  of  infant 
well'  ire  in  northern  Serbia. 

"It  is  not  easj  about  in  anx  of  the 

Balkan  countries.  The  terrane,  as  the 
\  E,  K.  would  say,  accounts  for  much  of 
the  backwardni  ss  of  medical  science  il 

"When  tin  Red  Cross  Btarted  a  cam- 
paign   for    denial    hygiene,    a    motoi 

d«  n;al   clinic   was  Btarted  on  a    tour  t4  the 

In  tie  villages,  clinging  tenaciously    t<>  the 

rockx     heights    "f    -.  x  eral    of    the    I' 

mountainous  countries.  Rut  there  are 
spots  so  inaccessible  that  none  but  the 
sure  foot  of  thi'  burro  can  tread  them 
safely,  and   a    new    departure,   the  donkcx- 

ambulance,  was  born. 

"Riding  astride  a  donkey  is  the  smooth- 
es!   and   easiest    mode  of   transportation, 

and   in  a   Country   that    boasts  few    roa. 

is  frequently  the  only  mode  of  getting 
patients  to  the  hospital  or  clinic." 


^Motrol 
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The   mutilation   resulting  bom   binding 

been  blazi  d  fort  h  from  |  shouted 

in   helpful   talks   to   mothers,  and   taught 

h<  i'  mean-  w  it  kin  I  hi   reach  of 

l.i.  in. -('ol.  William  Warfield.  of  Baltic 

American     Red-Cross     Commissioner 

Albania.     In  time,  the  prediction  is  made, 

all   Albanian   infants  will   have  a   fighting 

chanci     for    strong,    robust    bodies.     The 

pita!  at.  Elbasan  will  not  oi  for 

two  hundred  Bick  babies,  but  will  contain 

al-o    an    infant    clinic,    v  I,.  n     |  h<     work    of 
i  ducat  ion    will    be  carried   on    b;     I  >r.   I 
ami  her  assistants  indefinitely.     Tic  writer 
eonl  inn. 
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National  Ship  by  Truck- 
Good  Roads  Week 
May  17-22 

THE  first  widespread  demonstration  designed  to  enlist  all  the 
forces  connected  or  dependent  upon  short-haul  transportation 
will  be  held  throughout  the  United  States  May  17-22 — and  known 
as  National  Ship  by  Truck-Good  Roads  Week. 

It  has  the  support  of  great  national  associations  vitally  concerned 
with  transportation.  Leaders  in  the  nation's  business,  in  the 
financial  world  and  in  government  circles,  endorse  the  Ship  by 
Truck -Good  Roads  movement  and  this  great  demonstration  of 
its  importance. 


MR.  WILLIAM  G.  McADOO  states: 

"  I  heartily  approve  of  every  measure  or  effort 
to  promote  good  roads  throughout  the  United 
States  and  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  motor 
truck  in  order  to  increase  needed  transportation 
facilities  in  the  country.  This  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  business  and  industry  of  all  kinds  and 
especially  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
The  country  has  outgrown  our  railroad  facilities 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  railroads  can 
be  brought  up  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  The 
most  practicable,  as  well  as  the  most  immediate, 
relief  that  can  be  provided  is  through  good  roads 
and  the  motor  truck." 


SAMUEL  REA,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  saj 

'  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  view  that  it  is  most  important,  in  thede\  elop- 
ment  of  the  motor  truck  for  transportation 
purposes,  that  there  should  be  co-operation  with 


the  rail  carriers,  rather  than  competition.  With- 
out doubt,  there  is  a  field  where  movement  by 
rail  carrier  is  not  economical,  and  where  the 
service  could  better  be  performed  by  motor 
trucks,  but  on  the  other  hand  any  attempt  to 
compete  in  the  longer  hauls  with  rail  carriers 
under  normal  conditions  is,  in  my  judgment, 
uneconomic  and  unwise.  By  conferences  the 
interests  of  both  parties  can  be  studied  and 
conserved  and  the  extension  of  the  motor  truck 
to  develop  territory  not  served  by  rail,  or  for 
short-haul  and  intra-city  movements  can,  I  be- 
lieve, proceed  with  advantage  both  to  the  rail 
carriers  and  the  motor  truck  interests;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  energies  of  the  motor 
truck  interests  are  devoted  to  the  placing  of 
competing  lines  to  take  traffic  for  the  longer 
hauls  which  have  been  developed  by  the  rail 
carriers,  it  would  result  in  no  real  increase  in 
facilities,  bul  in  competition  which  would  only 
be  harmful  to  both  interests." 
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SENATOR  CAPPER,  of  Kansas,  says: 

"One  of  the  greatest  developments  of  I  he  n< 
twenty-five  years  will  be  the  motor  truck  on  the 
farm.  I  am  interested  in  it  because  il  relates  to 
the  development  of  the  greal  Wesl  and  the  great 
western  industry,  agriculture.  The  day  of  the 
power  farmer  is  at  hand.  It  is  to  him  thai  we 
turn  in  answer  to  the  world's  cry  for  greater 
production.  He  alone- can  supply  us  with  the 
necessities  of  life  and  assure  our  essential 
national  integrity,  but  he  must  be  given  tool- 
worthy  of  his  task.  The  motor  truck,  be<  ause  of 
its  adaptability,  flexibility  and  its  endurance,  is 
one  of  the  chief  requisites  in  the  scheme  of 
power  farming." 

7^ 

SENATOR  TOWNSEND,  of  Michigan,  says: 

"The  remarkable  growth  of  motor  transpor- 
tation in  the  past  few  years,  and  its  -till  more 
tremendous  potentiality  for  the  future,  have 
brought  us  to  a  point  where  past  procedure  is 
no  longer  sufficient.  Large  sums  will  inevitably 
be  expended  on  our  highways  to  make  them 
useful  for  longer  periods  and  to  decrease  trans- 


portation costs.     Wi         -d  a   broadened  polu 
which   will   concentrate    I  riment    funds  on 

national  highv  State  and  Com. 

funds    for    use   on  nd    Count)    r 

Nothing  could  be  more  valuable  than  a  national 
discussion  of  this  question,  such  as  that    pr 
posed    during    tl  1    Ship    bj    Truck- 

id  Roads  Week.  May  17th  to  22n< 


T.  C.  ATKESON,  National  Granj  s: 

"The  Nation. ,1  Grange  believes  that  the  time 
has  come  when  all  National  Government  High- 
way a<  tivities  should  be  unified  in  a  single 
administrative  department,  and  that  a  National 
Highway  law  should  be  worked  out  which  will 
serve  the  welfare  ol  the  whole  country  and 
distribute  the  expense  of  highway  construction 
equitably  between  the  beneficiaries.  I  heartily 
approve  the-  general  idea  involved  in  the  Ship  I 
Truck  Week  and  the  study  and  attention  th 
will  thereby  be  directed  to  the  problems  of 
highways,  transportation  and  distribution." 


It  is  the  time  for  getting  together  in  recognition  of  a  great  new  industry  that 
has  grown  up  before  our  eyes --Motor  Transport.  It  is  occasion  for  congratulation 
for  the  great  work  already  accomplished  for  Good  Roads  which  has  broadened  the 
motor  truck's  practicability. 

The  motor  truck  takes  its  place  today  as  the  vital  factor  of  short-haul  transpor- 
tation; as  much  a  part  of  our  economic,  commercial  and  industrial  scheme  as  are 
the  railroad  and  shipping  industries  in  long-haul  transportation. 

It  has  been  a  power  in  the  development  of  our  big  manufacturing,  whole- 
saling and  retailing  institutions.  Farm  territory,  heretofore  isolated,  is  now  within 
easy  range  of  a  market,  because  ol  the  motor  truck  and  good  roads.  Nearly  every 
long-haul  shipment  requires  a  short  haul  at  each  end. 

Jf  you  regard  the  railroads  as  the  long  arm  of  commerce,  you  must 

reckon  the  motor  truck  as  the  fingers  whir/:  reach  /.>/,  herey  t 
and  everywhere  to  pick  up  the  hmd  or  place  if  at  its  destination. 

The  purpose  of  National  Ship  by  Truck-Good   Roads  Week  is  to  present 

the  public  the  necessity  of  a  national  highway  system,  and  to  visualize  the  a<  hi< 
ments  already  attained  in  the  motor  trucking  industry. 

The  new  day  is  here      not  only  o{  a  broader  commercial  greatness  but 
better  national  understanding  which  comes  through  swift,  efficient   transportation. 


Cn 
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Residence  <it  A  rdmore  Farms,  Pa.   W.  E.  Snaiman,  Architect 

YOUR  HOME 

Warmer  in  Winter 

But — even  if  Natco  didn't  make  a 
building  warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in 
summer,  damp  proof,  vermin  proof — 
even  if  Natco  didn't  save  money — 
you  still  would  have  the  biggest 
reason  in  the  world  for  building  your 
new  home  of  Natco  throughout — 
Safety  From  Fire ! 

NATCO  -HOLIjOWTILE 

Finally,  be  sure  that  the  hollow  tile  you 
buy  is  the  genuine,  trade-marked  product. 
Each  piece  of  tile  is  imprinted  with  the  name 
NATCO  to  insure  you  that  you  are  getting 
a  reliable,  permanent  and  fire-safe  building 
material.  Ask  your  local  building  supply 
dealer  for  further  information. 

'  NATIONAL  FIRE  PRODFING   COMPANY' 

136  Federal  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MORE  THAN  "ALL  THE  COMFORTS  OF  A  HOME" 
THESE  w FELLOW   WORKERS" 


FOR 


"  T  T  UMAX'  consideration,"  especially  in 
J-  -»■  dealing  with  employees,  probably 
plays  a  larger  part  to-day  than  ever  before, 
in  the  history  of  business.  An  increasing 
number  of  firms  surround  their  workers 
with  comforts  and  look  after  their  wants  in 
ways  never  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Along  the  line  of  providing  advantages  of 
this  nature,  one  of  the  largest  department- 
stores  in  the  country  has  recently  carried 
out  a  scheme  said  to  mark  a  new  era  in 
business  personnel  work.  The  store,  that 
of  the  Jordan-Marsh  Company,  of  Boston, 
has  set  aside  twenty-seven  thousand  square 
I .  tet  of  space — an  entire  floor — solely  for  the 
comfort,  recreation,  and  education  of  the 
members  of  its  organization.  The  floor 
is  so  furnished  and  fitted  out  that  it  is  said 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  reception-rooms 
of  a  high-class  hotel.  In  its  equipment, 
both  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  wants 
of  the  employees  have  been  generously 
thought  of.  Thus  we  read  of  a  library,  a 
spacious  auditorium,  rest-rooms,  "silence" 
rooms,  smoking-rooms,  an  immense  cafe- 
teria, a  sanitary  kitchen,  and  cozy  restau- 
rants. We  learn  further  that  adequately 
to  conduct  this  elaborate  comfort,  recrea- 
tion, and,  training  department,  the  firm 
maintains  a  corps  of  experts,  each  a 
specialist  in  his  or  her  line.  Among  these 
are  librarians,  health  and  physical  directors, 
a  superintendent  of  educational  activities, 
a  dietitian,  and  many  others.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  two  words  "•welfare"  and 
"employee"  are  tabu  with  'the  Jordan- 
Marsh  people.  The  former,  it  has  neen 
decided,  savors  too  much  of  charity  and  so 
has  been  discarded  in  favor  of  "personnel 
work."  As  for  "employees,"  it  seems 
that  no  such  persons  are  found  on  the 
premises.  Everybody  is  a  "fellow  worker." 
A  representative  of  The  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist (New  York)  not  long  ago  visited  this 
personnel  department.  He  writes  regard- 
ing his  experience: 

Entering  the  floor  from  the  elevator,  one 
comes  first  into  a  conference-room,  com- 
fortably furnished.  This  will  bo  used 
Pot  the  meetings — which  are  regularly 
held — of  merchandise  men  and  buyers, 
with  either  President  M  it  ion  or  \Y.  V. 
Watters,  vice-president,  taking  part.  It 
will  also  be  used  for  meetings  of  the  bu 
committee,  which  meets,  without  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  any  firm  member,  and 
mal  es  auoh  recommendations  as  its  de- 
Liberations  may  show  to  be  judicious.  The 
room  will  also  be  used  by  the  officers  of  the 
Btore's  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

Crossing  the  auditorium,  with  its  grand 
piano  and  polished  floor,  suggestive  of 
dancing  and  other  festivities,  one  enters  t  he 
women's  rest-room.  A  flood  of  sunshine 
poured  into  this  room  on  trie  day  I  was 
there,   but   even    iu   gloomy   weather   this 


room  would  be  soothing  and  inspiriting, 
with  its  rich  rugs,  its  chairs  upholstered 
in  figured  velours  in  attractive  colors,  its 
luxurious  settees,  its  homelike  corner  with 
a  table  on  which  are  candlesticks  and 
above  which  hangs  a  decorative  mirror, 
its  handsome  lamps,  its  vases,  statin-, 
and  picture-. 

The  windows  are  curtained  but  not  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  view  or  the  daylight. 
In  addition,  the  glass  panels  of  the  parti- 
tions in  this  room  are  partly  concealed  by 
draperies  looped  back  with  ribbons. 

Here  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  t  ho 
partitions  on  this  floor  and  the  tables  and 
woodwork  of  the  chairs  and  other  furnishing 
are  in  walnut. 

At  right  angles  to  the  women's  rest-room 
is  the  women's  silence-room,  furnished 
just  as  attractively  as  the  rest-room.  And 
on  tlie  left  of  that  is  the  library. 

No  pains  were  spared  to  "do  it  right" 
when  this  firm  launched  its  personnel- 
work  project.  The  library  is  cited  as  an 
example.  As  a  starter  it  was  supplied 
with  one  thousand  volumes  and  placed 
in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian.  The 
"fellow  workers"  are  permitted  to  take 
books  home  to  read,  or  they  may  read 
them  at  the  library.    Further: 

Occupying  the  corner  space  adjoining 
the  library  is  the,  men's  smoking-room. 
One  of  its  attractive  features  is  the  view 
of  the  distant  harbor.  The  floor  of  this 
smoking-room  is  laid  with  heavy  linoleum 
in  plain  wood  color.  There  are  many 
leather-covered  settees  and  chairs. 

Adjoining  the  smoking-room  is  i  he  m< 
reading-room.  Here  again  we  find  chairs 
of  Colonial  type,  and  in  addition  to  tables 
there  are  writing-desks  with  shaded  lamp-, 
such  as  one  finds  in  the  best  hotels.  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  desks  of  this 
kind  are  also  placed  in  the  women's  rest- 
room.  In  this  men's  reading-room  are  big, 
heavily  upholstered  settees  in  velours,  and 
rugs  are  laid  on  the  floor. 

Adjoining  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  floor — the  boys'  room.  This 
room  is  furnished  similarly  to  the  men's 
reading-room.  1  could  not  help  wondering 
just  how  the  fellow  workers  for  whom  tin's 
room  is  provided,  enjoying  the  exuberant 
spirits  and  vitality  of  boyhood,  will  act 
when  the  fir>t  feeling  of  awe  of  such  sur- 
roundings has  worn  off. 

Abundant  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  have  every  room  on  this  floor 
liberally  lighted.  Tims,  the  cafeteria  is 
provided  with  twelve  windows  along  the 
exterior  wall.  This  cafeteria  stands  in 
nee.}  of  a  good  many  window  <.  howe\  er,  for 
we  are  told  it  can  tak<  care  of  four  thousand 
persons a1  lunch-time.     It  is  described: 

The  color  scheme  of  the  cafeteria  is  buff 
or  tan  and  blue.  The  tloor  is  tiled  in  a. 
rather  dark  tan,  with  the  aisles  marked 
out  in  blue,  and  the  pillars  are  tiled  to  a 
height  of  six  feel  in  pale  buff  and  blue. 

All  of  the  chairs  in  the  cafeteria  are 
leather-seated.     The     tables     have     glass 
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The   Waltham    Scientific   "Detachable   Balance    Staff" 
that  Means  So  Much  to  You  in  Time-keeping  Accuracy 


The  Vanguard 

The  World's  Finest  Railroad  Watch 
2.?  jewels 

$79  and  up 


THE   time-keeping    accuracy   of 
any  watch  depends  absolutely 
upon  the  trueness  (in   the  flat 
and  round)  of  the  Balance  Wheel. 

This  trueness  depends  largely  upon 
the  mechanical  precision  with  which 
the  Balance  Staff  is  riveted  to  the 
Balance  Wheel. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Balance  Staff 
is  not  firmly  and  truly  located  in  its 
hub,  the  balance  becomes  eccentric 
or  wobbly  in  its  action,  which  imme- 
diately affects  the  time-keeping  qual- 
ity of  the  watch. 

How  important,  then,  is  this  exclu- 
sive development  of  the  Waltham 
Scientific  Detachable  Balance  Staff. 
Herein  Waltham  disregards  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  making  the  Balance 
Staff  act  as  both  axle  and  hub  to  the 
wheel. 

You  will  note  in  the  illustrations  above  that 
Waltham  makes  the  Staff  in  two  pieces. 
One  a  perfectly  ground  steel  hub  which  is 
riveted  to  the  Balance  Wheel  and  is  an  inte- 


gral part  thereof.  The  Staff  (you  will  note) 
has  an  accurately  ground  tapered  shoulder 
which  permits  of  its  being  driven  to  its  exact 
seat  and  located  accurately  to  the  ground 
steel  hub. 

Any  layman  can  understand  that,  if  his 
watch  is  dropped  or  has  a  severe  shock, 
the  result  will  be  a  broken  or  bent  Balance 
Staff,  therefore  requiring  repairs  in  this  im- 
portant unit.  Now  a  Staff  which  can  be 
withdrawn  easily  from  the  hub  without 
affecting  the  original,  perfect  assembly  i  l 
the  Balance  Wheel  assures  him  of  continued 
accurate  time-keeping  and  sen-ice  from  his 
watch. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ordinary  Bal- 
ance Staff  is  driven  out  of  the  Balance  Arm 
for  repair  or  replacement,  the  riveted  part 
roughens  and  distorts  the  metal. 

Therefore,  the  original  aperture  in  the  Bal- 
ance Arm  has  been  more  or  less  destroyed, 
and  when  the  new  Staff  is  rirted,  the  watch 
repairer  must  rivet  over  enough  o{  the  metal 
to  secure  the  Staff,  which  distorts  the  Bal- 
ance Arm  and  throws  the  Balance  Wheel 
out  of  true  and  poise. 

The  Waltham  Scientific  Balance  Staff  insures 
simplicity  of  repair  and  the  original  time- 
keeping quality  of  your  watch. 

This  is  yet  another  reason  why  your  watch 
selection  should  be  a  Waltham. 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  request.      Waltham  Watch  Company,   Waltham,  Mat*. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIA\B 
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On  the  5:15 


"It's  a  short  run  and  a  merry- 
one"  when  Velvet   is  timekeeper. 

Let  a  man  relax  between  office 
and  home  with  a  brier -load  or 
two  of  kindly  Velvet  and  just 
watch  the  good -humor  ooze  with 
him  right  in  through  the  front  door ! 
It  couldn't  be  otherwise.  Velvet 
had  sunshine  grown  into  it  down 
in  old  Kentucky  —  America's 
tobacco  wonderland. 

Then  it  was  mellowed  into  mild- 
ness by  its  two  years'  ageing  in 
wooden  hogsheads.    And  with  that 


real  Nature-made  tobacco  fra- 
grance circulating  'round  them — 
when  they  get  the  aroma  and 
smoothness  of  Kentucky's  prize 
Burley,  you  bet  every  man  will 
say:  "The  5:15  is  just  a  pleasure 
excursion  every  day." 

But  as  Velvet  Joe  says: 

"A  page  of  argufyin'  can't  talk 

tobacco    sense    to    you    like    your 

little  old  friend  pipe." 

Pass  the  Velvet! 


ClmericQ's  smoothest  tobacco 
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tops,  and  under  the  glass  top  is  a  linen 
centerpiece.     As  in  other  sections  of    the 
floor,   the  lighting   is   by   a  semi-indirect 
overhead   system   with   fixtures   in    \  i 
green. 

The  partitions  which  form  three  sides  of 
the  cafeteria,  like  others  on  the  floor,  are 
in  walnut  with  Florentine  glass  pan' 

On  the  sido  opposite  the  windows  this 
partition  separates  the  cafeteria  from  the 
restaurant.  The  latter  is  smaller  and  is 
furnished,  if  anything,  a  lit  lie  more 
elaborately.  It,  too,  is  lighted  by  several 
windows  along  the  side. 

Food  in  the  cafeteria  will  be  served  at 
cost.  In  the  restaurant  prices  will  be 
slightly  higher,  to  cover  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional services. 

The  cafeteria  and  restaurant  are  direct  h 
under  the  management  of  the  concern. 

Then  there  is  the  kitchen — spacious 
enough  to  give  the  cooks,  waitresses,  and 
other  attendants  plenty  of  room  to  move 
about  freely.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
kitchen  is  its  extensive  refrigerating  plant. 

On  the  roof  provision  has  been  made  for 
a  roof-garden  during  the  summer  months. 
The  physical  well-being  and  development 
of  the  fellow  workers  have  been  provided 
for  with  classes  in  calisthenics  and  gym- 
nastics held  daily.  The  store  also  carries 
on  what  is  known  as  "health  research" 
under  the  direction  of  a  physician  who  goes 
through  the  organization  at  frequent  inter- 
vals with  a  view  to  conserving  its  health: 

The  concern  now  has  under  contempla- 
tion the  enlargement  of  its  medical  rooms, 
of  which  there  is  one  in  what  is  known  as 
the  old  building  and  another  in  the  annex. 
In  each  medical  room  there  are  two  nurses, 
and  there  is  also  a  visiting  nurse,  who  calls 
on  any  fellow  worker  who  has  been  absent 
from  the  store  for  three  days. 

The  personnel  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  E.  Finney.  He  is  assisted  by 
Miss  C.  J.  Fuller.  In  his  office  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  old  building  fellow 
workers  are  at  all  times  welcome,  and  their 
problems  are  listened  to  with  courteous 
and  sympathetic  attention.  Besides  this, 
Mr.  Finney  and  Miss  Fuller  go  frequently 
through  the  floors  interviewing  the  fellow 
workers  and  getting  facts  which  will  enable 
them  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  required. 

These  facts  usually  are  obtained  through 
a  member  of  the  staff  selected  in  every  de- 
partment to  act  as  a  sort  of  social  secretary. 
Through  this  secretary's  close  contact  and 
intimate  touch  with  her  associates  she 
readily  learns  of  their  worries  and  problems. 
As  an  inducement  to  follow  up  this  work 
efficiently,  the  secretary  receives  an  extra 
week's  vacation  with  pay. 

At  Wrentham,  twenty-fivo  miles  from 
Boston,  the  company  has  purchased  a  tract 
on  which  is  situated  its  "rest-house."  This 
place  was  formerly  the  home  of  Helen 
Kellar.     We  read: 

The  Rest  House,  with  its  surrounding 
twenty-one  acres  of  land,  is  used  not 
merely  for  summer  vacations;  it  is  occupied 
every  week-end  by  parties  of  fellow  workers. 
Every  Friday,  at  3:30  p.m.,  eight  women 
and  four  men  leave  the  Jordan-Marsh  store 
for  Wrentham,  returning:  on  Monday. 

These  partios  are  made  up  as  follows: 
Five  members  of  the  sales  foroe,  three  from 


if  this  happened  to 
your  business  . . . 


...  if  fire  destroyed  your  build- 
ing, your  equipment  and  your 
stock,  would  your  records  be  saved? 

If  your  records  are  wiped  out 
with  all  else,  you  must  begin  all 
over  again.  They  form  the  very 
basis  of  your  insurance  settle- 
ment. They  are  the  very  ground- 
work on  which  to  rebuild  your 
business. 

With  your  records  intact,  your 
building  can  be  replaced — more 
modern  than  before.  New  equip- 
ment and  stock  can  be  bought 
You  can  begin  your  business 
right  where  you  left  off. 

After  the  fire  it  is  too  late. 
Safeguard  your  records  now. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  gives  prov- 
en, permanent  resistance  to  heat 
This  has  been  demonstrated  in 
exacting  furnace  tests.  It  bears 
the  highest  rating  of  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories — the  Class 
"A"  and  the  Class  "B"  labels. 

Large  capacity,  efficient  filing 
devices,  portability  and  economy 


are  some  of  the  things  that  make 
THE  SAFE-CABINET  the  practical, 
efficient  safe, 

A  service  for  you 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
will  inspect  your  premises  for  fire 
hazards  and  show  you  how  to 
guard  against  them.  We  advise 
on  better  methods  of  housing, 
filing  and  protecting  your  rec- 
ords. The  advisability  of  adopt- 
ing our  recommendations  is  then 
a  matter  for  your  decision. 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 

Originator  and  Salt  Manufacturer  of 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

197   Greene  St.,  Marietta,   Ohio 
THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY  OF  CANADA.  Umited,  32  Fr»nt  Sl,  West.  Toronto 


"THE    WORl  D'S 
SAFEST  SA  t 
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IVER 

Johnson 

REVOLVER 


Are  You 
Prepared  to 
Meet  Prowlers  ? 


H 


mtamm 


"I  was  returning  home  late  one  night 
and  fortunately  had  an  Iver  Johnson 
revolver  in  my  hip  pocket. 

"Reaching  home,  I  discovered  a  pair 
of  prowlers  attempting  to  slip  out  the  back 
way.  I  gave  chase  through  an  alley  for  two 
blocks,  overhauling  one  of  them,  and  from 
that  one  I  learned  the  name  of  the  other 
one,  whom  I  interviewed  the  following  day. 

"Had  I  not  been   armed,  I  would  not  have 
gone  up  against  them." 

— C.  A.  Hutsinpillar,  Ironton,  Ohio 

The  Iver  Johnson  is  always  dependable.  And  it  can't  go  off 
by  accident.  Drop  it,  thump  it,  or  "  Hammer  the  Hammer." 
Drawn  tempered  piano-wire  springs  throughout  make  the 
Iver  Johnson  alert,  ready  for  use  on  an  instant's  notice. 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  Western  Walnut. 
Three  Booklets,  One  or  All  Free  on  Request: 

"A" — Arms  "B" — Bicycles  "C" — Motorcycles 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  particular  model  you  want,  send 
us  his  name  and  address.     We  will  supply  you  through  him. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

295  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Iver  Johnson  Bi- 
cycles are  world 
famed  for  eatty  rid* 
tng,  sir cnath  nml 
durability.  Models 
and  prices  to  suit 
everyone. 


Iver  Johnson  Si?igle  and  Double 
Barrel  Shotauns  combine  accuracy 
and  dependability. 


CAN FORDS 

«J  Library  Paste 

Sticks  Instantly-Goes  Farthest 

The  Water-well  Jar  Keeps 

Both  Brush  and  Paste  m 

Perfect  Condition 


7r' 


jk 


/ 
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The  Kind 
that  is 
Protected 
"Keeps 
Clean 


&= 
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the  office,  three  from  the  "general,"  and 
one  from  the  ■'.junior''  branch  of  the 
personnel.  A  Large  pari  of  the  land  is  kept 
in  tillage  by  a  farmer  and  his  assistants, 
and  th<  n  U  a  herd  of  registry  cows.  Con- 
sequently there  is  abundance  of  fresh  milk 
and  vegetables  for  the  week-enders. 

The  main  building  or  former  dwelling 
affords  accommodation  for  nineteen  worm  a 
fellow  workers,  in  addition  to  the  staff; 
and  besides  th<  sleeping-rooms  there  are 
living-rooms,  a  social  room  for  dancing,  and 
a  writing-room.  There  is  enough  musical 
talent  in  the  -lore  to  keep  the  piano  busy, 
but  two  Victrolas  are  also  provided. 

The  men's  bous<  has  accommodation  for 
twelve,  in  addition  to  the  superintendent 
and  his  family. 

Not  only  is  the  fellow  worker's  salary 
paid  by  the  Resl  lions.-  during  his  or  her 
week-end,  bul  free  transportation  to  and 
from  (lie  house  is  provided  1>.\  the  concern. 

Week-end.  r  s<  Lected  by  Mr.  Kinney, 

with  the  aid  of  the  d(  partmenl  manag 
Mr.  Finney,  through  the  nature  of  his  per- 
sonnel work,  knows  of  fellow  workers  that 
are  in  no  d  of  a  change — for  frequently  it  is 
change  rather  than  resl  thai  i-  essential. 
And  he  supplements  this  1>\  questioning 
each  department  head  as  to  whether  any 
member  of  his  or  her  staff  ought  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  Rest  House. 

The  educational  work  embraces  training 
in  lines  pertaining  particularly  to  the 
business  of  the  store.  This  training  takes 
the  form  of  talks  on  business  management, 

overhead,  mark-up-,  and  mark-down-,  and 

similar  phases  of  merchandising.    Also: 

An  entirely  new  form  of  educational 
work,  and  one  which  promises  to  bring 
exceptionally  fine  results,  Is  jusl  being 
started.  This  is  a  film  ser\  ice,  the  teaching 
of  salesmanship  and  of  merchandise  by 
moving  pictures.  These  "movies"  will  be 
presented    to   the   felloe    workers   in    the 

auditorium.        Thus      the      value     of     this 

featuri  of  the  new  fellow  workers'  floor  is 
manifested  in  a  new  and  interesting  form. 

Under  the  direction  of  J.  II.  Fairclough, 
Jr.,  the  progress  or  otherwise  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  store's  fellow  workei 
analyzed.  Through  this  analysis,  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs  Mr.  Fairclough  can 
tell  al  once  which  of  the  fellow  workers  is 
besl  fitted  to  till  it. 

The  analysis  system  also  works  in  suc- 
cessfully with  the  automatic  Balary-adjust- 

inent  plan  adopted  by  the  concern,  as  well 
as  with  the  bonus  or  commission  plan 
which  has  Keen  in  force  for  some  time  and 

which  has  provided  additional  incentive 
to  increase  of  efficiency  . 

The  personnel  activities  of  this  store  ha\  e 
resulted  in  the  building  up  of  an  enthusi- 
astic, interested  Loyal  force.  To  this  result 
the  attitude  of  the  firm  toward  its  em- 
ployees has  also  contributed  to  a  huge 
extent ,  w  i   are  told: 

In  the  -Ionian-Marsh  store  the  "firm" 
is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, a  grea  ding  force,  unseen  yet 
felt,  unapproachable,  bul  ever  weighing  on 
the  mind  of  the  "employee,"  and  perhaps 

at    times    striking    fear    into    the    breast   of 
the  mosl   efficient.     All  of  the  con- 
cern's officers  and  directors  are  approach- 
able;   each   can    be   addresl    on    his    way 
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through  the  store  by  any  worker,  and  is 
prompt  to  stop  and  listen. 

Illustrating  this  spirit  of  cordial  rela- 
tionship I  would  mention  that  in  e\< 
issue  of  the  storo's  monthly  magazine  which 
iblished  in  the  interest  of  all  fellow 
workers,  appears  a  picture  of  the  entrance 
to  the  firm's  office,  underneath  which  is 
printed,  "The  door  that  is  always  open 
to  every  fellow  worker." 


wel; 


SOME  COMMON  HUMAN -NATURE 

TRAITS  HELPED  THESE  FIRMS 

TO  SPEED  UP 

ELL,"  said  the  superintendent, 
hardly  thought,  you  boys 
:;ould  do  it."  Of  course,  nothing  remained 
for  the  boys  to  do  after  that  but  what  the 
boss  had  so  confidently  declared  he  felt 
sure  they  could  not  do,  and  so  they  did  it. 
Phe  incident  took  place  at  one  of  the  foun- 
dries of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
iinv,  where  certain  rough,  semiskilled 
.ibor  had  to  be  done  on  an  extra-large  fly- 
wheel. The  job  was  a  tough  one,  and  no- 
Dody  was  anxious  to  tackle  it.  But.  when 
I  lie  boss,  wiso  in  his  day  and  generation, 
u.ul  made  the  remark  quoted,  the  affair  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect.  Nobody  could  sug- 
:  ist  to  those  boys  that  here  was  a  job  they 
ivere  scared  of,  and  get  away  with  it. 
rhey  refused  to  take  a  dare,  and  so  amid 
nuch  hilarious  groaning  and  tugging  the 
1\  -wheel  came  into  being,  just  as  the  super- 
intendent had  intended  it  should.  The 
esentially  human  instinct  never  to  refuse 
i  dare  is  used  by  many  executives  in  in- 
lustry  to  speed  up  production  and  improve 
quality,  we  learn  from  an  article  by  C.  A. 
Lyman  in  System  (Chicago),  describing 
various  methods  employed  by  a  number  of 
inns  for  turning  out  more  work.  "The 
simple  instinct,  never  to  refuse  a  dare  is 
jasily  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
manufacturer  who  puts  it  to  work  for  him," 
says  Mr.  Lyman;  and  he  furnishes  further 
llustration  of  the  principle: 

One  little  experience  of  E.  P.  Robinson, 
superintendent  of  the  Atlantic  Works, 
•rings  out  this  point.  Some  years  ago 
the  mabhine-shop  foreman  reported  that  a 
lathe  hand  had  smashed  the  gears  on  his 
i>ig  engine  lathe.  Many  employers  would 
liave  immediately  discharged  the  lathe 
liand,  had  the  lathe  repaired,  and  let  the 
whole  happening  go  at  that.  Hut  Robin- 
son had  an  inspiration: 

"I  instructed  the  foreman,"  lie  says, 
"to  substitute  steel  gears;  then  I  told  the 
workman  to  break  those  steel  shears  h\ 
heavy  cuts  if  he  could.  And  if  he  was 
able  to  smash  'em  again  I'd  try  some  other 
method  of  strengthening  the  lathe  until  he 
couldn't  break  it  by  any  legitimate  use.  I 
put  it  in  the  form  of  a  challenge,  you  see." 

After  recovering  from  the  surprize  of 
finding  himself  still  on  the  pay-roll,  this 
workman  immediately  entered  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  contest  of  gear-smashing  on 
steel  gears.  They  proved  tough,  but  the 
man  fought,  the  boss's  dare.  In  spite  of 
his  besl -intent  ioned  efforts  the  steel  gears 
won  out. 


i  i  i 


Jlnywhe,r&  you  travel  you  can 
bwj  kM^^  Sampler 


A  man  in  Christiania  cut  this  advertisement  from 
one  of  the  American  magazines  and  mailed  it  to  us,  say- 
ing it  might  he  true  in  the  United  States,  hut  not  in 
Norway.  We  were  able,  fortunately,  to  write  him  and 
direct  him  to  our  agent  in  Christiania,  where 
he  could  get  the  Sampler.  Our  Messenger  Boy 
goes  almost  everywhere. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &.  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A 

Sole  maters  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate.  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whif> 


ZMade  in  the  cup 
at  the  tab  t 


\ 
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THE  ECONOMICAL  KIND  OF  COFFEE 

A  pound  of  G.  Washington's  Coffee  will  make  as  many 
cups  of  coffee  as  10  pounds  oi  coffee  roasted  in  the  berry. 
No  Coffee  Pot  Needed — ready  instantly  when  you  pour 
on  the  water.     No  waste. 

Send  10c  for  special  trial  sue.        Pur* — Dcticlou*     He&lthful  Re.  -pc  Bw  Ucr  Free. 

aAnrncjUorLA 

COFFEE 

Originated  h\   Mr     Washington  in   l^oo 

<.     \\  MsMngtiMi    SaU'*t\t       liu..    **J    Vif:h    Avt'nwr     Nr.    ^olk    *.   ItT 
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Mennen  Shaving 
Cream  is  used  in 
all  Terminal  Shops  ^gk 


In  a  Good  Natured  Way, 


I  have  occasionally  taken  a  crack  at  bar- 
bers because  they  persisted  in  the  un- 
scientific practice  of  rubbing  in  lather 
with  fingers.  In  a  way  it  wasn't  fair  be- 
cause hard,  caustic  soap  has  to  be  rubbed 
in  to  soften  the  beard,  eVen  partially. 

But  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  bar- 
bers would  ever  use  an  expensive  prep- 
aration like  Mennen  Shaving  Cream, 
which  costs  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  per 
shave  than  ordinary  rubbing-in  soap. 

Yet  the  unexpected  has  happened— 
in  a  big  way,  too.  'Ever  been  facially 
reconstructed  in  one  of  the  palatial 
Terminal  Barber  Shops  in  New  York?  I 
don't  want  to  offend  other  barbers,  but 
as  far  as  I  know  these  are  the  finest  and 
leanest  shops  in  America.  1  he  photo 
shows  about  half  their  shop  in  the  Hotel 
Commodore.  Others  are  in  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania,  Waldorf  and  Equitable  Build- 
ing— -ten  all  told  in  New  York. 

\ll  Terminal  Shops  now  use  Men- 
nen's— and  don't  rub  it  in! 

The  Terminal  President,  Joe  Schusser, 
wrote,  me  a  nice  letter  about  it.  For 
six  months  he  experimented  personally 

n^wflRK.  n.j.  vj.s.d. 


with  every  known  shaving  soap — hard, 
powdered  or  creamed.  He  meant  to 
use  the  best  of  everything  if  it  broke 
him.  .  . 

Mennen's  won  by  a  mile. 

Then  Mr.  Schusser  trained  his  bar- 
bers to  keep  their  fingers  out  of  the 
lather,  using  a  sterilized  brush  only. 

To  say  that  customers  are  enthusiastic 
is  a  restrained  way  of  describing  the 
results.  And  Terminals  have  millionaire 
trade — multi,  hereditary   and   profiteer. 

They  shaved  over  a  million  men  last 
year.  I  guess  my  work  of  training  men 
how  to  enjoy  shaving  is  about  accom- 
plished. If  the  barbers  are  coming 
through  I  don't  see  how  any  man  who 
respects  his  face  can  hold  out  much 
longer.  Try  it  this  summer — with  cold 
water.     The  big  tube  costs  50  cents. 

It  holds  so  much  more  cream  than  an 
ordinary  sized  tube  that  it  is  realn 
economical.  I  will  send  a  demonstrate 
tube  for  15  cents. 


After  such  a  thorough  test  as  this,  Rol: 
inson  had  the  rest  of  the  engine  lathf 
fitted  with  steel  gears,  which,  by  permittin 
heavier  cuts,  added  a  good  10  per  cent,  t 
the  lathes'  capacity. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  wor] 
effectively  at  the  plant  of  a  well-know 
machine-manufacturing  concern.  Until  a 
cently,  for  exam  pi  <  .  five  nun  at  one  benq 
turned  out  eighty  assembled  parts  in  a  da] 
three  men  turn  oui  ninety-five  aJ 
make  more  money.  At  tin  same  timr  th 
other  two  workers  >n  employed  in  anothi 
department  better  suited  to  their  talents. 

This  plan  hinges  upon  the  assistant  supei 
intendent's  ability  to  step  into  any  depart 
ment  of  the  shop  and  show  the  men  how  t 
do  it  a  little  better.  If  he  is  convince 
that  a  particular  operation  now  done  b 
five  men  can  be  just  as  well  performed  b 
three,  he  puts  on  overalls,  takes  his  plac 
at  the  bench,  and  sees  for  himself.  Pei 
haps  he's  wrong.  But  when  he  finds  tha 
three  men  can  easily  do  it  instead  0 
five,  he  offers  the  three  best  workers 
moderate  increase  in  pay  if  they'll  follow 
his  directions  that  make  the  speedier  wor 
practicable. 

It  simmers  right  down  to  a  dare.  Th 
assistant  superintendent  says  in  effeol 
"'Here  boys',  I've  shown  you  how  1  cat 
doit,     Can  you'.'"     They 'can. 

One  manager  had  a  playful  draft  in; 
force  to  contend  with.  "  Irresponsibl 
kids,"  he  growled  as  he  thought  <>f  th 
time  they  fooled  away  playing  pranks  oi 
each  other.  Fortunately  the  managi  r' 
own  youth  was  not  so  far  away  but  tha 
he  could  easily  recall  it.  It  finally  oc 
curred  to  him  that  giving  each  of  the  youni 
men  a  room  to  himself  instead  of  havini 
them  all  work  in  the  same  room  migh 
remedy  the  situation — 

Practically  nothing  could  have  been  eas 
ier  than  to  shove  the  drawing  1al>les  oppo 
site  the  windows,  set  up  a  few  sheets  o 
wallboard.  and  so  furnish  each  of  thea 
youngster-draftsmen  with  a  small  office 
Photographs,  sketches,  blueprints  jinnee 
to  tlu~  white  walls  soon  began  to  give  end 
cubbyhole  the  earmarks  of  a  sanctum. 

Commonplace  tasks  at  once  assumec 
new  dignity.  Most  important  to  the  man 
ager,  the  output  of  that  drafting-room  hat 
increased  in  quantity  and  quality — all  be 
cause  the  manager  made  subtle  tise  of  th< 
sense  of  responsibility  thai  com<  s  to  a  mai 
when  you  give  him  a  place  to  call  liis  own 

According  to  an  executive  of  the  largest 
corporation  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  this 
same  inherent  trait  accounts  for  the  com- 
mon phenomenon  of  the  "gang  contract.' 
When  <i\  laborers  work  under  a  foreman 
at  so  much  a  day  the  job  dn 

"But  if  we  can  trot  these  men  as  a  unit 
to  agree  to  do  the  job  at  a  particular  con- 
tract price,"  he  saj  s,  "  we  can  count  on  tin 
work  being  finished  in  time.  Sometimes 
it  co-is  us  a  liiilo  more  thai  way;  some- 
times not.  1  don't  believe  it's  the  monej 
thai   turns  the  trick;    il   is  that  a  doubli 

possibility  urges  each  man  to  earn  the 
money  as  quickly  as  he  can.  He's  respon- 
sible to  himself  and  also  to  the  real  of  the 
gang." 

There  are  a  great  many  ways  of  promo- 
ting this  feeling  of  responsibility  anions 
workers.     Most  common,  perhaps,  is  the 
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fyQmduatim!  A  Gift  that 
will  be  Treasured  Always 
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Graduation  is  a  memorable  occa- 
sion that  deserves  a  memorable  gift. 

Marking  the  beginning  of  a  career 
in  which  fixed  habits  of  punctuality 
go  far  towards  determining  success, 
a  South  Bend  Watch  will  be  a  val- 
uable inspiration  to  any  young  man 
so  fortunate  as  to  receive  it. 

Its  faithful  accuracy  forms  a  lesson 
and  example  the  influence  of  which 
will  extend  through  all  the  years  to 
come.  Its  striking  beauty  will  bring 
pride  to  the  recipient  as  lasting  as 
the  accuracy  of  the  watch.  A  South 

See  your  jeweler  now  and  write  us  for  your 


Bend  Watch  is  indeed  a  gift  that 
will  be  treasured  always. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  from  which 
to  select  just  the  combination  of 
dial,  case  and  movement  which  will 
best  suit  your  individual  preference 
and  that  of  the  graduate  who  is  to 
receive  your  gift. 

No  matter  which  model  you  select 
you  may  be  sure  of  value  in  excess 
of  the  price  you  pay.  For  every 
watch  that  wears  the  Purple  Rib- 
bon is  constructed  to  give  a  service 
worth  many  times  the  price  asked. 

copy  of  "A  Hook  of  BEATTiFrL  Watchfs" 


SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 

35  Studebaker  Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
For  Years,  Makers  of  Standard  Railroad  Watches 
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Keep 

your  electric 
tools  on  the  job 

EVERY  time  the  cord  on  a  portable 
electric  tool  or  extension  lamp  wears 
through,  that  tool  or  lamp  stays  idle 
until  a  new  cord  is  fitted.  Usually  the 
workman  stops  also. 

nURACORH 

JL^^  TRADE     MARK  A^ 

will  keep  your  tools  working  full  time, 
week  after  week,  without  replacement. 
This  portable  electric  cord  with  the  heavy 
woven  covering  withstands  wear  and  abuse 
to  an  amazing  degree.  It  will  outwear 
ordinary  cords  many  times. 

It  protects  against  delay  when  every 
moment  counts.  It  helps  get  work  out 
on  schedule.  Its  much  longer  life  makes 
it  a  genuine  economy. 

Duracord  can  be  furnished  in  all  sizes 
of  portable  electric  cord  and  also  in  the 
larger  sizes  of  single  and  duplex  cable. 
Ask  your  electrical  jobber  about 
Duracord  or  let  us  send  you  samples  of 
Duracord  and  ordinary  cord  for  you  to 
test  and  compare  yourself. 

TUBULAR   WOVEN   FABRIC  CO. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


This  is  Buraeord. 
Thick,  heavy  strands, 
woven  like  a  piece  of 
fire  hose,  not  braided. 
Picture  shows  outside 
covering  only  ictth  im- 
pregnating compound 
removed. 


Here  is  the  ordinary 
braided  cable  cover- 
ing. A'ote  the  open  and 
porous  construction, 
easily  cut.  stretched  or 
unraveled .  Compare 
it  with  the  illustration 
of  Duracord  above. 


Makers  of  Duradvct 
Flexible  Xnn- Metallic  Conduit 
tubular  wovtn  Jabric*  of  all  kind* 
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piece-work  basis  of  pay.  One  manager, 
with  years  of  experience  handling  men, 
finds  that,  with  a  definite  agreed  piece- 
price  to  extend  over  a  definite  agreed  time, 
nothing  compares  with  straight  piece-work 
for  producing  results  satisfactory  to  both 
sides, 

An  appeal  is  made  to  the  sporting  blood 
of  the  men  by  some  companies  who  ar- 
range to  introduce  the  game  element,  into 
the  work.  This,  it  appears,  can  be  donl 
to  the  best  advantage  where  there  ar< 
era!  departments  dependent  upon  one  an- 
other. Some  illustrations  are  submitted 
For  instance,  one  of  the  departments  of  s 
Chicago  corporation  fell  down  on  produo 
tion  recently  to  the  detriment  of  the  othei 
departments  and  the  final  output — 

That  didn't  look  well  to  the  manager 
He  put  up  in  every  department  large  score- 
boards  which  indicate  clearly  the  outpui 
of  that  department  day  by  day  in  its  rekv 
tionship  to  the  finished  machines  turner 
out  of  the  plant.     That's  for  inspiration. 

The  scores  of  all  other  departments  api 
pear  on  each  board.  That's  for  competi 
linn;  and  competition  makes  the  game 
To  fall  behind  individually  is  considered  i 
disgrace  by  the  man's  department  com 
rades.  To  keep  their  department  well  a] 
in  line  takes  every  one's  best  efforts,  whicl 
they  now  give  ungrudgingly. 

In  another  Chicago  company  employing 
hundreds  twelve  men  prepare  all  the  rati 
material  for  the  plant.  The  manager  keep; 
their  production  keyed  up  by  a  regulai 
weekly  contest  in  work  turned  out.  Tin 
job  they  do  requires  great  skill  in  opera  tint 
delicate  machines  cleaning  t  be  raw  material 

The  weekly  prize  thai  the  company  off  en 
the  winner,  while  an  incentive,  in  no  wax 
accounts  for  the  enthusiasm  with  whicl 
the  contestants  strive  to  win.  Their  sport' 
ing  blood  is  responsible  for  the  rule  ilia 
ea<  li  man  must  take  a  different  machini 
every  week  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  am 
one  man  having  a  mechanical  advantage 
over  any  of  the  others. 

There's  something  healthy  aboul  work- 
ing that  way.  And  this  is  worth  remem- 
bering, too — that  however  the  employe] 
may  benefit  from  appealing  to  the  gam< 
spirit  in  the  men,  the  contestants  them- 
selves gain  from  their  healthier  attitude 

Sometimes  competition  between  depart 
iiicni  heads  spreads  its  roots  of  inflnenci 
down  to  the  last  man  in  the  department 
"In  the  milling  business,"  say-;  W.  H 
Bovey,  of  the  'Washburn-Crosby  Company 
"the  profits  depend  largely  on  keeping  the 
mills  running  up  to  their  maximum  output 
To  spur  on  our  head  millers.  I  had  prepare. 
some  time  ago  a  chart  on  which  a  curve  is 
plotted  showing  each  day  what  pereetilagf 
was  made  for  the  maximum  possible  output 
of  each  mill. 

"This  I  keep  in  my  office,  where  all  oi 
the  millers  can  see  it  when  they  come  in. 
It  has  proved  very  helpful;  naturally  a 
miller  does  not  wish  to  have  his  associate.' 
see  that  he  allowed  his  mill  to  produce  an 
abnormally  low  output." 

Efforts  to  make  this  game  fair  have  re- 
sulted in  a  system  of  colors.  For  example, 
if  the  curve  is  red,  the  men  know  that  the 
reduced  output  of  that  mill  was  because  of 
trouble  with  the  power  plant,  over  which 
the  miller  has  no  control. 


PAS 


The  Jtfost  Serviceable  Truck  m  America 

©TOB   TRUC 


The  nation- wide  reputation  of  Paige 
Motor  Trucks  follows  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  their  mechanical 
excellence. 

In  their  building,  they  are  endowed 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
stamina,  strength  and  endurance 
power — qualities  which  can  not  fail 
to  win  recognition  in  any  haulage 
service  to  which  a  truck  could 
reasonably  be  subjected. 


From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  our 
unvarying  policy  to  build  Paige 
Trucks  so  that  we  would  always  be 
proud  of  them.  We  would  not  be 
satisfied  unless  every  Paige  Truck 
rendered  to  its  owner  the  greatest 
service  of  which  a  truck  is  capable. 

Let  us  suggest  that,  if  you  arc  con' 
templating  the  purchase  of  truck 
transportation  equipment,  you  first 
investigate  the  Paige. 


AIGE-DETROIT    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    DETROIT,    Michigc 


Manufacturers   of  Paige   Motor   Cars   and   Motor   Truc\s 
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AUTOMOBILE  accidents  are  unnec- 
/  V  essary — needless  waste  of  life  and 
property  that  could  be  avoided  by  a 
dependable  warning  signal.  A  signal 
absolutely  certain  in  operation,  one 
that  never  fails  in  a  pinch,  is  needed. 

Such  a  signal  is  the 

UIL 


EXPLOSION    WHISTLE 


W^RNS  EVERY  TIME 

Here  is  the  original  explosion  whistle 
with  a  record  of  years  of  satisfactory 
service  on  every  kind  of  motor-driven 
vehicle.  The  Buell  is  easily  attached, 
never  needs  adjustment  and  is  guar- 
anteed for  10  years.  Equipment  on 
95  cars. 

Our  big  national  advertising  campaign 
is  sending  big  business  to  all  Buell 
dealers. 

Are  you  getting  your  share? 


/ 


I 


Tone 


Chime 


COTTAGE  GROVE  at30*~CHICAOO 
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At  first  glance  a  good  many  organiza- 
tions seem  ill  adapted  to  contests.  Yet, 
analyzed,  they  may  lend  themselves  to  it 
•asily.  A  coal-saving  competition  amon^ 
I  he  hundreds  of  firemen  and  engineers  of  ;< 
arge  railroad  might  at  first  appear  hope- 
with  so  many  different  length  runs 
iiul  other  differing  sets  of  conditions. 

Objections  always  vanish,  however,  when 
:he  enginemen  are  paired  off.  Almost  ev<  rv 
•un  is  made  by  two  pair  of  firemen  and 
>nginecrs. 

The  coal  consumption  charged  agahni 
aid  man  is  recorded  at  the  main  office; 
tames  and  figures  are  posted  at  short  in- 
erVals  in  each  roundhouse.  William  Trav- 
rs.  for  example,  may  not  be  interested  in 
he  long  list  of  names  he  sees  on  the  round- 
louse  bulletin-board.  But  two  records  up 
here  look  mighty  interesting.  One  is  his 
>vvn  record;  the  other  that  of  Bently,  the 
•ngineer  who  runs  "against"  him.  No 
nore  is  necessary.  And  where  every  one 
:an  be  paired  off  the  total  results  of  such 
,  game,  even  in  a  seemingly  cumbersome 
irganization,  may  well  mean  the  difference 
•etween  profit  and  loss. 

One  firm  has  had  its  work  speeded  up 
iy  utilizing  the  principle  that  most  people 
ike  the  easy  and  dislike  the  difficult.  For 
ome  time  they  tried  to  assign  their  em- 
Joyces  to  the  jobs  for  which  each  seemed 
icst  fitted.  Then  they  decided  to  let  each 
mployee  choose  for  himself  what  he  wanted 
i)  do,  which  is  this  company's  working 
ol icy  to-day.     Further: 

There  are  practical  limits,  of  course,  but 
he  basis  is  sound.  Many  kinds  of  work 
re  as  unwelcome  to  one  employee  as  they 
re  popular  with  another.  The  man  him- 
elf  is  really  the  best  judge  of  what  he  wants 
o  do.  All  the  workers  firmly  understand 
bat.  when  any  one  wants  to  tackle  some 
ifferont — usually  some  more  skilful — 
ranch  of  the  work,  the  company  will  ar- 
inge,  if  at  all  possible,  to  shift  him  to  the 
oveted  position.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
he  result  is  better  work  from  that  man. 
^here  the  change  can  be  made — and  it  can 
e  made  in  a  surprisingly  largo  proportion 
f  requests — the  company  profits. 

Other  concerns  capitalize  this  same 
weakness"  when  they  are  filling  special 
ositions.  The  head  of  a  Middle  Western 
sundry  puts  his  explanation  in  ibis  way: 
With  us  some  positions  are  a  bit.  special; 
unning  an  electric  crane  or  mixing  foundry 
and,  for  example.  Neither  is  a  real  trade, 
ut  each  takes  a  good  dial  of  skill.  We 
an't  put  our  expensive  tradesmen  doiiiu 
hat  sort  of  work  without  reducing  their 
ay,  which  is  out  of  the  question.  So  when 
ne  of  the  laborers — it's  usually  some  mid- 
le-aged  laborer  around  the  foundry  tells 
s  he'd  like  to  run  one  of  (hose  cranes  or 
)srn  to  mix  sand,  we  are  glad  lo  encourage 
ml  teach  him,  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
rst  place,  he's  going  to  like  the  job  he 
icked  for  himself.  And  again,  lie's  worth 
lore  to  himself  and  to  ns.  The  chances 
re  he  makes  good.-' 

There  is  no  denying  that  most  wide-awake 
lanagers  already  understand  that  men 
rork  more  profitably  when  they  happen  to 
nd  congenial  labor.  Psychological  stud- 
?s  help  somewhat  in  determining  the  right 
}b  beforehand.  Yet,  after  the  man  is 
ired,  perhaps  years  afterward,  a  sudden 
ubstantial  increase  in  his  output  results 
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Which  Tire 
is  Yours? 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  spare  tires 
are  stolen  every  year.  Thieves  won't  even 
try  to  get  yours,  if  protected  by 

POWERSTEEL 
AUTOWLOCK 

This  combination  ..(  famous  Yellow   Strand  Wire   Rope 
non-pickable  spring  Lock  fully  safeguard*  ear  and  spare  t:u     \- 
a  result,  you  save  1U'(  on  theft  insurance  in  some  com] 

Ever]   Car-Owner  ought  to  ha\c  u  couple.      At  dealers,  $2 

-i  of  Rockies 

Baslini  Ai  i>.\\M\h  anothei  dependable  necessity  in  the 
"Little  Steel  Rope  with  tin-  Big  \\\\\"  Also  mad,  .  •  ^  ellow 
Strand  Wire  Rope,  with  patented  Snaffle  11.  >oks  tli.it  attach 
instantly  and  securely.      At  dealer  >5,  east  ol  R 

l'o\\  i  km  n  i  Trucjtune,  is  .*  *'be.ir"  for  strength,  hauls  the 

heaviest  truck  lo.uls.    Ret.uk.   east  ol   R.u  Hi 
v  books;  Si  2.  "5  with  Snaffle  I 

BRODER1CK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO..  ST.  LOUIS      NEW  YORK 

Ma-  n 

U*Jtnt  Uin*t   CflM*.    mU  tkf   inaua-t+i  %r*«M 
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In  your  dealer's 

window 

you  11 
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PITCAIRN 
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You'll  see  the  visible  proof  that  it  is  water- 
proof— the  severest  water  test  that  has  ever 
been  applied  to  a  varnish  finish. 

Submerged  in  an  aquarium  of  water,  you 
will  see  a  wood  panel  finished  with  Pitcairn 
Water  Spar  Varnish.  The  dealer  will  show 
you  the  date  the  panel  was  submerged. 
Day  and  night,  for  weeks  and  months,  the 
finish  has  been  under 
water,  and  it  still  is  as 
good  as  when  brush- 
fresh.  Pitcairn  Water 
Spar  Varnish  is  a  dis- 
tinctive finish  for  ex- 
terior and  interior 
woodwork,  floors  and 
furniture.  The  finish 
will  not  be  harmed  even 
by  boiling  water. 
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from  encouraging  him  to  try  another  par' 
of   the    iMirk    thai    appeals    to   him   more 
And  when  the  man  feels  free  to  make  the 
suggestion  himself,  il  i-  worth  a  good 
more. 

SALESMEN    WHO  ARE  SELLERS. 
NOT  "WAITERS" 

T^  II  REE  new  shirts  guaranteed  to  make 
-*-  a  fat  man  look  tall  wen-  purchased  by 
11.  s.  Alexander,  of  Chicago,  not  lont; 
because  the  salesman  had  the  sort  of 
sonality     thai     "sells"     custom© 
mere);    waits  on    them.      It    appears 
Mr.  Alexander  wenl  into  a  men's  furnishh  g 
store  one  day  to  buy  a  shirt.     lit-  admit* 
that    he   is  not    up  on    the  latest    styl< 
shirts,  In  n<-»   was  easily  satisfied  and  soon 
picked  out   a   shirt   that   he  wanted. 
the  young   man   behind   the   counter  con- 
tinued to  hand  out  shirts.    "I  protested  and 
told  him  not  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting 
every  shirt    in  the  house  down,  as   I   had 
found  one  that  suited  me,"  suggested  Mr. 
Alexander,    as    he    till-    the    story    in    Tie 
Specialty    Salesman    Magazim     (Chic; 
Hut    the    salesman    wanted    to    show    the 
shirts: 

He  said:  "That's  all  right;  I  want  to 
show  you  our  line  of  .-I  Lrts.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  the  big  variety  of  high-grade 
shirts  we  carry,  and  we  want  our  friend) 
to  see  what  we  ha\  e." 

I  said:  "That's  mighty  nice  of  you,  and 
I'm  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  lookin. 
your  line,   but    I    have   a    shirt    picked  out 
that   suits  me  and    I'll   not    be  interested   in 
another  shirt  for  six  months." 

He  said:  "I'm  not  trying  to  sell  you 
shirt.-  just  want  you  to  see  them.  As  yon 
say,  you'll  probably  not  need  another  shirt 
in  six  months,  hut  when  the  time  does 
come  then,  'by  golly.'  I  want  to  sell  you 
the  shirt.  In  the  meantime,  you'll  have 
a  hundred  chances  to  tell  your  friend- 
about  where  the\   ran  gel  real  shirts." 

Then  lie  continued  showing  me  the 
various  shirts,  and  finally  he  came  to  a 
plain  white  one  with  a  black  -tripe.  He 
said:  "You'd  be  surprized  to  know  that 
not  one  salesman  out  of  a  hundred  or  one 
person  out  of  a  hundred  knows  that  shirts 
with  stripe-  make  a  wonderful  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  a  heavj  or  a  tall 
man.      You  take  this  shirt  on  a  heavy  man 

it   will  make  him  look  short  and  stumpy. 

This   same   shirt,   however,    on   a    gangly 

tall  fellow  will  'tone'  him  down  consider- 
ably. However,  this  stripe  will  improvi 
the  appearand  of  a  short,  stout  man.  but 
will  not  go  Well  <-n  a  tall  man." 

Before  I  knew  it  he  had  me  "goin 
Everj  fat  man  wants  to  be  tall,  or  at  lea-: 
appear  so.  He  was  talking  "straight 
home"  io  me.  My  mind  soon  lost  all  trace 
of  the  six  months'  supply  of  shirts  1  had 
at      home.       I      could      feel     my     pocket  hook 

-lowl\  but  -imp.  opening  up  anyway,  I 
left  the  place  with  three  new  shirts  guar- 
anteed  to  make  a  fat  man  appear  tall. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  philosophize 

about    this  man   who  sold  him  three  shirts 

when  lit    didn't  need  them,  and  he  com<  s 

to    the    conclusion    that     the    secret    of    a 

"silling  personality"  lies  in  the  ability  to 
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massive   brass   bowl    slowly   sinking    in    the 
fountain  —  a  watchful  slave  to  strike  the  hour — 

Such  was  the  water  clock  of  ancient  Egypt 

The  Orient  uses  it  to  this  day,  and  China  claim* 
its  invention  by  Hwangti  in  2,636  B.  C. ! 

*     *     * 

Cave-man's    grass    rope  —  Babylonian    Sun-Dial — 
Grecian  Hour-Glass — Egyptian  Water  Clock! 

All    down    through   the   ages,   in    every    clime,    the 
world  has  gradually  awakened  to  the  value  of  Time — 

—  and  to  the  necessity  for  act  time-meters  like 

those  of  the  present  day — 
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Mello-Gloss 
Rest -Tones 
for    your    walls 


And  what,  you  ask,  are  Mello-Gloss  and 
Rest-tones  ? 

As  for  Mello-Gloss,  it  is  a  revelation  in  wall 
finishes.  A  liquid  something  that  comes  in  a 
can  and  goes  on  with  a  brush.  It  looks  like  a 
paint,  but  it  doesn't  give  a  painty  look.  In- 
stead, it  gives  a  delightful  satiny  sheen  finish. 
It's  neither  shiny  nor  dull,  it's  just  satiny-like. 

As  for  its  eight  Rest-tones,  those  are  the  colors. 
Every  one,  excepting  mayhap  the  deep  brown 
and  green,  are  the  tones  that  combine  the 
greatest  amount  of  light  reflecting  power  with 
that  of  greatest  restfulness.  That's  why  it 
makes  your  room  so  cheery  and  yet  so  comfort 
giving.  For  the  many  rooms  where  wall  wash- 
ableness  is  important,  it  is  admirable,  as  it  cleans 
as  easily  as  a  porcelain  plate. 

A  full  sister  to  Mello-Gloss  is  Mellotone, 
which  gives  a  rich  velvety  finish.  Send  for 
special  circular  about  each. 

Both,  you  will  find,  are  sold  by  the  one  best 
paint  dealer  in  each  town. 


516  EAST  THIRD  STREET.  DAYTnV.  OHIO 


Boston 


New  N  <>rk  I  ity         Chicago 

Minneapolis 


Atlanta 

Tin  onto 


Kansas  City 
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"open  up,  smile,  be  congenial,  know  your 
goods,  and    'be    yourself.'"     It    was    this 
ability,    he    thinks,    which    enabled    t  hi- 
salesman  to  "get  away"  with  the  "fat-i 
talk,"  so  that  the  customer,  instead  of  b< 
offended    at    the    reference    to    his   e. 
avoirdupois,  got  the  notion  that  the  sales- 
man was  a  "real  follow,"  and  ended  up  bj 
buying   more   than   he   wanted.      Another 
instance  is  cited  of  the  same  salesman  - 
methods.     This  was  when  Mr.  Alexandc  r 
was  in  need  of  gloves.     He  sa\  - 

I  have  a  short,  stubby  hand  and  ha 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  g! 
that  fit.     In  fact,  I  had  given  up  thi   idea 
of  ever  getting  a  real  fit  without  having 
them    made    to    measure.     So    when    the 
salesman  showed  me  a  pair  of  glo\  i  - 
fingers  about  a  half-inch  too  long  I   took 
it  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  bought  them. 

This  salesman  remarked  that  gin 
were  very  seldom  made  that  would  lit  un- 
hand and  exprest  a  belief  that  there 
should  be  a  special  glove  made  for  hand- 
like  mine.  He  seemed  to  be  really  worried 
about  the  poor  fit  I  was  forced  to  buy  and 
apologized  for  not  being  able  to  take  care 
of  me  better. 

I  paid  for  the  gloves  and  started  for  the 
door.  I  lingered  at  the  door,  hesitating 
on  going  out  into  the  storm  without  tir-t 
making  sure  that  I  was  well  wrapt  up. 
Just  as  I  reached  for  the  door-knob  the 
salesman  that  sold  me  the  gloves  called 
to  me,  asking  thai  I  wait  just  a  minute. 

Thi-  salesman  wasn'1  satisfied  with 
sale   he   had    made — it  didn't  suit  him — he 
was  <o  much  dissatisfied  that   even  after  I 

had  paid  for  the  gloves  he  continued  l 

mg  For  something  that  lie  thought  would 

suit    me  better. 

When  he  called  me  back  he  showed 
a  box  of  special  size  gloves  with  short  lin- 
gers that  just  tit.  They  were  worth  a 
dollar  more  than  the  ones  1  had  bought, 
but  I  was  mighty  willing  to  pay  the  pric< 
— almost  wished  that  they  wen  worth 
even  more. 

He  followed  me  to  the  door  and  jusl  as 
1  was  Leaving  he  shipped  me  on  the  back 

and  said:  "Now   I   want  you  to  OOme  back 

again     see  me  often." 

A-  I  go  past  this  store  day  in  and  day 
out  I  unconsciously  look  in  to  see  if  my 
"friend"  the  salesman  is  there.  Quit* 
often  I  see  him  and  he  never  fails  to 
recognize  me. 

I've  adopted  him-  he's  my  "valet" — I 
would  not  think  of  buying  a  new  piece 
of    wearing-apparel    without    going   in    to 

him    first — I    must    have    his    ind( 
ment  as  to  what  is  "good"  in  the  wa\    of 
style  before  I  buy  anything. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  men  who 
crowd  around  him  on  busy  days,  he  must 
l>e  "valet"  and  confidential  adviser  to  a 
number  of  them.  He  has  built  up  a 
clientele  thai  makes  him  more  than  a 
"clerk"  in  the  store  he  has  built  up  a 
business  for  himself  that  must  undoubtedly 
make    him    a    rather   independent    man.      I 

believe  that  his  "followers"  would  go 
with  him  anywhere  if  he  should  choose  to 
leave  this  particular  store.  I  do  not  doubt 
inn  what  his  employers  make  the  proposi- 
tion interesting  enough  for  him  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  change  places. 

Contrast  this  salesman  with  the  one  who 
tries  to  be  somebody  other  than  himself. 
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CONTEMPLATINGtheLAFAYETTE, 
the  man  of  technically  practised 
eye  reads  its  mechanism  with  the 
professional  delight  of  a  composer 
scanning  the  score  of  a  distinguished 
opera. 

Here,  too,  is  perfect  concord  of  parts; 
an  unerring  harmony  of  composition; 
differing  chiefly  in  that  its  expression 
is  in  steel,  instead  of  sound. 

What  to  the  layman's  view  is  a  com- 
pactly powerful  eiffht-cylinder  engine 
of  clean  and  unencumbered  design, 
he  sees  as  a  simplified  and  advanced 
product  of  modern  engineering 
science. 

What  to  the  casual  glance,  again,  is 
a  five-bearing  oil-cooled  crankshaft,  to 
him  is  the  source  of  a  durabilitv  and 
steadiness  in  action  to  which  the 
earlier  motor  car  is  stranger. 


IE 


A  gearless,  dual-action  water-pump, 
cylinder  blocs  with  inteuraliy  cast 
manifolds  and  water  jack'  I  I  iese 
and  such  as  these  spell  signal  progress 
to  his  comprehending  sight. 

Throughout  I  .aFayette's whole  low- 
swung  structure,  so  surely  has  it  been 
conceived  and  ablv  realized,  there  is 
not  a  single  bent  rod  nor  like 
mechanical  compromise. 

To  you,  as  an  owner  of  LaFayette, 

these  separate  factors  in  its  excellence 
will  appear  not  primarily  in  them- 
selves, but  in  the  fine  character  of 
service  the  car  will  give  you  over 
many  vears. 

To  you,  after  such  association  as 
now  to  the  man  who  finds  its  details 
eloquent,  it  will  have  warrant  tor 
genuine  fellowship  with  the  finest 
motor  cars  of  the  world. 


Lafayette  motors  company  at  jKa«  mi  Inwanapou» 
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TENDER 
JOINTS 


PAIN  IN 
INSTEP 


CRAMPED 
TOES 

CORNS 
CALLOUSES 


WEAK  OR 
PAINFUL 
ANKLES 


PAINS 

UNDER 

ARCH 


TENDER 

PAINFUL 

HEEL 


Don't  go  on  suffering  from 

foot  troubles 

No  matter  what  your  foot  trouble  may  be,  it  can 
be  relieved  quickly  and  corrected  permanently 


For  tired  feet,  weak  ankle  or  falling  arch — 
for  tender,  painful  heel — for  callouses  that 
burn — for  bunions,  cramped  toes  and  those 
pesky  corns  that  make  you  wretched — for 
tender,  perspiring  feet — for  every  foot  ail- 
ment there  is  immediate  and  permanent 
scientific  relief  awaiting  you  now. 

Tt   is  needless   for  you    to   no   on    suffering 
from     these    tilings.       They 
deny  you  ol  so  much  of  life's  ^  i 

pleasure.  They  rob  you  ol 
« ;ise  and  grace  when  you 
walk.  They  distort  your 
shoes — ruin  them. 


Your  mental  poise,  your 
physical  comfort,   youi    pei 

sonal  appearance — it's  a  tre- 
mendous price  you  pay  tor 
neglect. 

Decide  now  to  rid  youi- 
si  It  of  your  foot  trouble. 
^  ou  can  do  it,  so  easily,  so 
inexpensively. 


For  every  form  of  foot  trouble  Dr.  Scholl 
has  originated  the  proper  appliance  or 
remedy — a  simple  corrective  measure  that 
is  direct  and  sure — a  proved  success. 

Go  today  to  the  shoe  or  department  store 
in  your  community  that  handles  Dr.  Scholl's 
Appliances    and    Remedies.     There   you   will 
find  a  graduate  practipedist — a  foot  expert — 
trained  in  Dr.   Scholl's  own 
methods  of  giving  foot  com- 
fort.    This  man  understands 
|  foot  trouble  and  he'll  gladly 

— without  charge — demon- 
strate the  Dr.  Scholl 
Appliance  or  Remedy  you 
need  to  give  you  lasting 
relief. 


The  jailing  of  the  arch  across  I  he 
ball  of  the  foot,  causing  callouses, 
tenderness  and  cramped  toes,  is 
corrected  by  Dr.  Scholl's  A  nlcrior 
Metatarsal  Arch  Support 


With  quick  relief  and  per- 
manent correction  so  easy,  so 
inexpensive  to  obtain,  don't, 
don't  go  on  suffering  from 
any  foot  trouble. 


You  can  have  shapely,  strong 
and  comfortable  feet 

The    internationally    known    foot    specialist, 
Dr.    Win.    \1.    Scholl,   has  spent   his   lifetime 
in  the  study  of  the  human  foot  and 
its    ailments.'     [Through    years    of 
specialized    research    and    pracrii  il 
work  In  has  rra  ed  each  toot  troubl 
to  its  fundamental  cause.     And  he 
has  perfected  a  scientific  device  to 
correct  this  cause. 


Dr.  Scholl  s  Hun- 
ion  Reducer  pro- 
tects the  I  e  >i  d  e  i 
bunion,  reduces 
the  unsightly  bulge 
r.nd  preserves  the 
>lwpc  of  the  shoe. 
Price,  75c  each 


Write  for  this  free  booklet 

Dr.  Scholl's  books  are  considered  a  most  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  profession  of  Prac- 
tipedics.  No  one  speaks  with  more  author- 
ity on  these  subjects.  His  latest  booklet  is  a 
practical  talk  to  men  and  women — 
"The  Feet  and  Their  Care."  Ask 
for  a  copy — it's  free.  The  Scholl 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  F,  213  W.  Schiller 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rranchrs  in  New  York,  Toronto,  London, 
and  Par 


Distortedloes  (>»<n- 

ti  on  r. 
stored  to  ■ 
Dr.   Scholl's     1 
Flex.Pricejsceach 


Dr.  Scholl's  Foot- 
Eazer  eases  the 

•  ret .  body  and 
.  holding  the 

weakened     longi- 
tudi nal      arch 
firmly  in  f 
and  relieving   the 

strain 


DrScholls 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 

Thr'  Remedy  for  every  foot  trouble.     A I  shoe  and  department  stores  r,  rryirkrrr 
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Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  difference  be- 
tween  this  man  and   the  one  who  clotlns 
himself  in  "dignity"   when   taking  carp  of 
a  customer.     Some  salesmen   talk  to  their 
customers    and     prospects     as     tho     "we 
haven't    been    introduced    to    each    <• 
yet,"  and  leave  them  with  a  "I  hopi 
may   have   the  pleasure  of  meeting   - 
time." 

Nobody   introduced   the   Bhirl    salesman 
tome — hemel  me  with  a  smile  that  er 
at  once  all  formality  and  seemed  to 
"Good  morning,  friend,  what  say?" 


THIS  PLANT  MAINTAINS  INDUSTRIAL 

TRANQUILLITY  BY  A   UNIQUE 

BONUS  PLAN 

T/^EEPIXG  the  works  constantly  run- 
■*•  *-  ning  in  a  city  where  strikes  are  fr.  - 
quent  and  unrest  rampant  has  been  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Bullard  Machine 
Tool  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  du< 
almost,  entirely,  it  seems,  to  a  system  of 
operation  that  has  maintained  harnioi.ioufl 
relations  between  the  company  and  its 
employees.  The  system,  we  are  told,  in- 
volves no  elaborate  machinery,  but  is 
based  largely  on  the  "square  deal,"  and 
the  whole  plant  wears  the  air  of  democracy 
without  any  special  set  plan  for  pul 
this  into  effect.  It  appears  that  when  the 
chief  executives  of  this  company  got  the  ir 
heads  together  to  decide  on  ways  and 
means  to  keep  their  men  happy  and  <•  Mi- 
tented,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
production  of  the  plant  at  a  maximum,  it 
occurred  to  them  that  whatevi  r  system 
they  finally  adopted  must  be  based  on  the 
Following  principles:  The  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  respeol  ami  confidence 
between  employer  and  employ  1  :  the  pro- 
vision of  a  proper  and  equitable  incentive 
for  both;  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for 
determining  the  rate  of  wage;  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  definite  relation  between  the 
wage  and  the  energy,  skill,  experience,  and 
knowledge  required  to  perform  the  work. 
In  a  recent  issu.  of  '/'/•<  American  Machin- 
ist (New  York)  Fred  11.  Colvin,  the  editor 
of  that  magazine,  gives  an  account  of  how 
the  plans  of  the  executives  were  carried  out: 

The  establishment  of  the  first  principle 

Was  probablj    made  easier  by  the  fact    that 

all  ihe  chief  executives  of  the  company 
had  been  through  the  shop,  hail  learned  the 

trade  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  not 
only  understood   the  work,   but,    what    was 

even  more  important,  they  understood  ihe 
men.  their  ideas,  their  ambitions,  and  all 
tin  ir  human  qualities,  which  have  so  much 

10  do  with  all  personal  relationships.  The 
long-established  policy  of  this  company  of 

promoting  from  ihe  ranks  aided  largely  in 
securing  the  confidence  of  the  men,  and 
also  of  retaining  them  againsl  the  lure  of 
temporarily  increased  remuneration.  When 

a  man  knows  thai  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
company  to  promote  nun  from  the  rank.-. 
and  when  he  finds  this  exemplified  by  the 
make-up  of  the  executive  staff,  the  chiefs 
of  departments,  and  the  foremen,  lie  is 
bound   to   feel  that  his  opportunities  for 
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First  did  for  Minor  Injuries 


Even  the  most  superficial  cuts,  bruises, 
and  skin  abrasions  may  become  in- 
fected. Unpleasant  and  serious  results 
sometimes  develop.  Every  injury  to 
the  skin,  however  small,  deserves  care- 
ful attention. 

Cleanse  thoroughly  all  minor  skin  in- 
juries with  Listerine. 

Its  antiseptic  properties,  derived  from 
balsamic  essences  and  ozoniferous  oils, 
tend  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  infection. 

The  boric  acid  contained  in  it  remains 
as  a  thin  film  over  the  wound,  after 
the  rest  has  evaporated.  It  encour- 
ages rapid,  natural  healing. 

Listerine  does  not  stain  the  skin  or 
linen.  It  is  a  safe  antiseptic  unusually 
convenient  for  many  uses. 

Manufactured   onl>    b> 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
ST    LOUIS.  MO  .  USA 


the  safe  antiseptic 
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converting  it  into  the  garden 
spot  of  the  continent. 

Continental  Wood  Stave  Pipe,  in  a  large 
measure,  made  this  possible,  because  of 
its  ease  of  installation,  adaptability  to 
contour  and  least  resistance  to  flow. 

This  exacting  service,  now  performed  in 
all  pnrts  of  the  world,  speaks  well  for  the 
qualities  of 

Continental 

#JISiSWooD  Stave  Pipe 

"The  Pipe  That  Serves" 

Continental  is  made  of  the  sturdy 
Douglas  Fir.  It  is  approved  by 
engineers  all  over  the  world  because 
of  its  serviceability  and  wide  adapt- 
ability. Unsurpassed  for  Irrigation, 
Municipal  and  Power  Company 
requirements. 

Our  service  department  is  main- 
tained for  your  convenience.  Write 
or  have  your  engineer  send  for 
booklet. 

Continental  Pipe 
Manufacturing   Co. 

General  Office: 

Dept.  A,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 
Eastern  Office: 

3904A  Woolworth  Bldg., 
New  York  City 


i 
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Protect  Fine  Woodwork 

i  'Mr  h  henever  you 
must    hang  anything  on  woodwork, 
line  needle  I  i     ■  ■  ■  ■- 

tlon.  <  rlasa  head  s.  \'<>  hammer  n< 

:  9  hardware,  ntatlenery,    *  r^      i"-' 
■   and    photo  |  J)f  packet 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,   133  Berkley  St.,  Philadelphia 


PATENTS. 


Write  foi  Free  Guide  Hook  and 

evid]     i  i    o]    CO   i  r-:p- 

TION    BLANK.     Send  model  or  si  invention 

for  our  in-*  opinion  of  us  patentable  nature. 

VictorJ.Evans&Co.,759  Ninth,Washington,O.C. 


FREE- 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

(Ford  Automobiles) 

Hare's  a  tcloottflcally  perfect 

'hfttmnkca  m  brilliant  uni- 
form light  from  tliemajrnetoof  a 
Ford  j\t  nil  iptodt   (no  ba 

:»ry). 

The  Savidoe  Light  Control 

W/oji    .Special  'Spot    Light 

PRICE  $10 

A  post  card  raqucnt  brinf* 
you  free  illustrated  circular  and 
\e  10  day  trial  offer  by 
retain  mail. 

1  .tlirral  iliacounts  to  ajtonta 

1  STRONG  STEADY 
1            LIGHT 

sPeleIo 

WALBR1DGE  &  CC 

).,BUFFALO,N.Y. 
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advancement  are  as  good  as  can  be 
expected. 

The  organization  service;  established  a 
first-aid  system  for  caring  for  occupational 
accidents,  a  system  of  medical  supervision 
and  direction  under  the  guidance  of  one  of 
the  foremost  medical  men  of  the  city, 
group  and  compensation  insurance  cover- 
ing both  health  and  accidents,  all  of  which 
helped  to  make  the  men  feel  that  they 
were  pari   of  I  he  family. 

The  company  tells  the  men  frankly  that 
its  incentive  lies  in  the  demand  for  its 
products  and  the  profit  which  this  brings. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  manufacturing 
costs  must  be  kept  down  and  that  manu- 
facturing  methods  be  efficient.  For  the 
worker  who  is  employed  directly  on  pro- 
duction, the  incentive  is  divided  into  three 
separate  and  distinct  units. 

The  basis  is  an  hourly  rate  of  wage, 
bearing  an  equitable  relation  to  the  energy, 
skill,  and  knowledge  of  the  individual,  as 
well  as  to  the  cost  of  living.  There  is  also 
an  incentive  to  prompt,  regular,  and  con- 
tinued attendance,  for  only  in  this  way  can 
both  sides  reap  the  full  benefit  of  employ- 
ment. Idle  machines  not  only  fail  to  earn 
money,  but  are  an  expense  to  the  company. 
This  attendance  bonus  adds  10  per  cent. 
to  the  regular  weekly  earnings,  and  has 
proved  remarkably  attractive  in  every 
way. 

For  the  working  out  of  the  principles 
pertaining  to  the  establishment  of  an  equi- 
table wage  and  a  definite  relation  between 
the  wage  and  the  work,  the  company 
adopted  what  ha-  been  termed  the  Bill- 
iard Maxi-Pay  Production  Bonus  Plan. 
Briefly,  this  plan  provides  for  the  pa.\  menl 
of  an  increasing  bonus,  without  limit,  for 
increased  efficiency.  This  plan  necessi- 
tates the  setting  of  standard  rates  of  effi- 
ciency, of  which   Mr.  ('oh  in  writes: 

lb-re  is  where  the  principle  of  the  square 
deal  plays  a  very  important  part.  No  in- 
dividual's judgment  is  infallible,  and  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  entirely  success- 
ful in  preserving  harmony  and  good  feeling. 
,\b  ii  of  exceptional  experience  and  char- 
acter are  detailed  for  the  work  of  setting 
standard  time,  this  being  just  the  reverse 
of  -nme  former  practises  where  young  and 
inexperienced  college  men  were  chosen  for 
w  ork. 

The  management  realizes  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  any  man,  no  matter 
how  broad  his  experience,  to  figure  accur- 
ately and  equitably  in  everj  instance — 
particularly  on  complicated   work.     It  is 

therefore  the  policy  of  the  company  to  put 

new  work,  or  old  work  with  new  equip- 
ment, into  operation  on  the  basis  of  a  trial 
nine.  In  this  connection  it  is  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  management  relies 
upon   the  operator  to  put   forth  his  best 

efforf  and  to  lie  absolutely  on  the  level. 
Knowing  that  the  management  plays  fair 
with  him,  the  workman  responds  in 
practically  every  instance,  and  it  is  the 
e  ceptional  case  where  any  attempt  to  in- 
fluence t  ime-set  ntiLr  by  soldiering  has  been 
at  tempted. 

Knowing  that  it  is  out  of  the  question 
in  expet  t  perfection  in  time-set  ting  or  any- 
thing else,  means  are  provided  for  making 
special  adjustments  which  may  be  found 
necessary.  Conditions  occasionally  de- 
velop which  are  entirely    beyond  the  con- 
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PRODUCTS 


GARAGE  HARDWARE 
Set  1783 

AVERY  POPULAR 
set  for  the  better 
class  of  garage. 

It  contains  the  No.  1774 
Garage  Door  Holder,  also 
the  convenient  Foot  and 
Chain  Bolts. 

When  building,  ask  your 
hardware  man  for  Set 

1783- 

This  set  and  olhrri  are  rxp'.aintd 
in  the  new  Stanley  Works  Garage 
Catalog,  B50,  sent  on   request. 
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New  Britain,Conn.,NewYork, Chicago. 
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Form  3  canoe  club.  We  will  furnish  constitutions 
and  by-laws.  You  can  pick  a  fleet  of  "Old  Town 
Canocs"from  the  new  1920 catalog.  Thirteen  grace- 
ful models  pictured  in  natural  colors.  Complete 
list  of  accessories.  All  prices  given.  First  cost  is 
the  last— there  Is  no  upkeep  to  an  "Old  Town" 
Write  for  free,  postpaid  catalog  today. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  COMPANY 
9tS  Fourth  Street  Old  Town,  Maine.  tJ.  8.  A. 
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foreman.     The  main  thing  which  imprest 

(he  new  man,  however,  was  th<-  facl  thai 
he  was  not  summarily  dismissed,  bul  thai 
he  was  courteously  treated  and  given  an- 
other chance.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  success  in  this  plant. 


"COLLEGES  OF   [NDUSTRY"  TO 

EDUCATE  INDUSTRIAL 

EXECUTIVES 

UNIVERSITIES  and  colleges  educate 
engineers,     doctors,     lawyers,    and 
preachers,  but  they  have,  so  far,  lefl  the 

education  of  "management  men,"  or  the 
mind-workers  of  industry,  to  their  own 
device,  and,  like  Topsy,  they  have  "just 
jrowed."  In  this  lack  of  properly  trained 
men  to  take  hold  of  responsible  positions 
Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president,  of  the  Drexel 
Institute,  and  late  Commissioner  of  the 
I  louncil  of  National  Defense,  sees  one  of  t  he 
jauses  of  the  present  world  shortage  of 
?oods,  with  the  resulting  high  cost,  of  liv- 
ng,  industrial  confusion,  and  unrest.  To 
•emedy  this  situation,  representatives  of 
eading  industries  representing  capital  of 
55,000,000,000  agreed  at  the  industrial- 
iducational  convention  of  the  Technology 
I^lubs  of  America,  held  recently  in  Phila- 
lelphia,  to  furnish  620  technical  colleges 
vit h  definite  specifications  of  the  training 
requirements  desired  for  these  industries. 

In  return,  leaders  of  the  colleges  agreed  to 

sooperate  to  meet  the  specifications  with  the 
requisite  courses.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road announced  that  it  would  contribute 
Inanoially  to  make  possible  the  outlining 
if  college  courses  in  railroad  affairs  which 
vouid  meet   the  needs  of  the  railroads  for 

rained  men.     The  conference  adopted  a 

•esolution  calling  for  creation  of  a  central 
•ommittee,  representing  industries  and 
•olleges,    to    advance    the    drawing    up    of 

ipeoifioatione  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
•ollege-t rained  men  and  women  needed  In 
he  several  industries,  disseminating  to 
)Oth  the  college  and  the  industry  the 
nformation  necessary  to  secure  an  increase 
n  quantity  and  a  betterment  of  quality  of 
he  output  of  the  college.  The  recom- 
mendations were  compiled  by  subcommit- 
tees representing  such  industries  as  shoes 
ind  leather,  public  utilities,  paper,  paint 
md  varnish,  rubber,  railroading,  textiles, 
machinery,  metals  and  mining.  Dr.  Samuel 
I'.  Capfen,  director  of  the  National  Council 
>f  Education,  said  that,  "specialized  edu- 
cational methods  which  helped  America 
u'in  the  war  must  now  help  American  in- 
lustry  meet  the  economic  needs  of  peace," 
bo  which  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  added: 
'The  country  thai  puts  all  its  productive 
forces  on  a  scientific  basis,  that  gives 
trained  capacity  its  outlet,  will  lead  the 
van  of  civilization."  In  an  article  appear- 
ing in  The  Kilucational  Review,  Dr.  Godfrey 
says:  "Education  for  management,  or 
management   education,   is  most    effective 
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W.  L  Douglas  shoes  arc  sold  in  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  from  factory  to  the  wearer. 
All  middlemen's  profits  are  eliminated.  YV.  L  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  YV.  L  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  comfort  and 
service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 
Otamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes 
^  as  a  protection  against  high  prices  and 
unreasonable  profits    is    only  one  example 


of  the  constant  endeavor  of  W.  L.  Doug- 
las to  protect  his  customers.  W.  L. 
Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  his  pledge  that 
they  are  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  style  possible  to  produce  at 
the  price.  Into  every  pair  go  the  results 
of  sixty-seven  years  experience  in  making 
shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
W.  L.  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  peg- 
ging shoes. 


rPhe  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
■*■    guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  expe- 
rience in  making  tine  shoes    The  smart  styles 
are   the    leaders   in   the    fashion  centers    of 
America.    They  arc  made  in  .-. 
factory  at  Brockton,    Mass..  by  th< 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers.  unJ. 
and  supervision  of  c  -  «* 

ing  with  an  honest   determination   I 
the  best  shorv  fol    the  price  that  i 
buy.     The  retail  prices   arc  the  same  c 
where.   They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  thev  do  in  New  York. 
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A.UTION.— Insist  upon  having  W.L.Douir-    f,  /  ,yV  /i 

a  shoos.     The  name  and  prion   is    plainly  ['  f     WA  //    W.L  DOf 

arujiod  on  the  solo.     If  it  ha«  bo*n  chanrod F i+A&^tj Z>~Z*CJ}*~A4         1*1  f 
mutilated.  BKWARE  OF  KRAITD.  /  BXOC1 
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%faroelous  3chieoe?nent 
of  Packard  Engineering 

<7&e"FUEL-IZERM 


The  FUEL-IZER 

Is  built  into  the  Packard  earburetlon 

system. 
Dries  and  breaks  up  "wet"  mixture. 
Does  away  with  the  formation  of 

carbon  deposits. 
inBures  clean  spark  plugs.       _ 
Is  entirely  automatic — no  working 

parts  or  adjustments. 
Prevents  dilution  of  cylinder  and 

crank-case  oil. 
Insures  quick  and  sure  starting  in 

cold  weather. 


tThis  Sxclusive  Packard  feature  now  Standard 
Squipment  on  every  new  Packard  Car 


WITH  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Fuel- 
izer,  the  engineers 
of  the  Packard  Company 
have  reached  the  goal  for 
which  motor  car  interests 
all  over  the  world  have  been 
striving  for  many  years.  In 
short — they  have  achieved 
perfect  combustion  of  all 
grades  of  gasoline. 


To  the  Packard  owner,  at 
least,  the  inefficient  car- 
buretion  of  gasoline  is  no 
longer  a  source  of  worry 
and  expense. 

Quick  starting  —  with  a 
temperature  of  11°  above 
Zero,  the  Packard  engine 
equipped  with  Fuelizer  re- 
sponds perfectly  to  the 
throttle  in  10  seconds. 


About  20  seconds  after 
starting,  the  engine  may 
be  operated  perfectly  on  a 
normal  mixture — no  need 
of  choking  motor. 

Tests  made  at  5°  below 
Zero  show  that  the  en- 
gine is  able  to  pull  on  high 
gear  almost  immediately. 

Freedom  from  carbon — 
not  one  single  case  of  foul 
spark  plugs  or  valves,  com- 
busti6n  chamber  walls  or 
piston  rings,  developed  in 
the  months  of  testing  after 
the  perfection  of  the 
Fuelizer. 

Complete  combustion  of  fuel 
is  shown  by  the  absence  of  oil 
dilution  in  the  crank  case.  The 
Fuelizer  does  away  with  this 
main  cause  of  wear  on  engine 
bearings  and  scoring  of  cylinder 
walls.  It  does  away  with  sticky 
valve  guides  and  valve  stems. 


Freedom  from  smoking  was 
demonstrated  by  the  clean  ex- 
haust, due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  the  Fuelizer  works  at  the 
maximum  when  engine  is  start- 
ing and  idling. 

The  Fuelizer  is  about  the 
simplest  invention  anybody  ever 
saw  to  mean  so  much. 

It  consists  essentially  of  a  pipe, 
a  chamber  and  a  spark  plug.  It 
weighs  less  than  two  pounds. 

It  is  automatically  regulated 
by  the  varying  degree  of  suction 
exerted  by  the  engine  as  the 
throttle  is  opened  or  closed.  Not 
a  moving  part — not  an  adjust- 
ment anywhere. 

*      #      # 

A  Packard  feature.  Exclusively 
Packard. 

In  every  way  an  achievement 
that  must  strengthen  the  appeal 
of  the  Packard  Car  to  the  prac- 
tical-minded man  who  is  look- 
ing for  passenger  transportation 
on  the  basis  of  performance, 
economy  and  value. 


''oAsk  the  Man 


Who  Owns  One 


n 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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when  the  training  and  experience  of  the 
ichool  is  best  coordinated  with  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  the  shop,"  which 
loan  be  done  best  by  the  specifications  of 
durational  process  in  the  shop  being 
[eveloped  by  the  shop  but  published  to  '  he 
ichool,  the  specifications  of  educational 
>rocess  of  the  school  being  developed  by 
he  school  but  published  to  the  shop."  A 
recent  bulletin  explains: 

The  plan  proposes  a  joint  industrial- 
ducational  body  as  a,  cooperative  organ- 
eation  to  put  the  policy  into  effect.  The 
■ducational  side  of  the  cooperation  is  to  be 
represented  in  this  body  by  "The  American 
!ouncil  on  Education,''  the  only  existing 
igency  which  represents  all  the  higher 
'ducational  groups  which  develop  inan- 
igement  men.  The  industrial  side  is  to  be 
Represented  by  an  industrial  agency  similar 
o  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
Hie  beginning  of  this  industrial  agency 
dready  exists  in  that  group  of  national 
ndustrial  associations  which  have  been 
©mporarily  acting  along  the  lines  of  this 
>lan,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ilollis 
iodl'rey,  president  of  the  Drexel  Institute, 
•hiladelphia.  A  tentative  title  for  this 
{roup  expressing  its  purpose  lias  been  sug- 
gested as  "The  Industrial  Council  for  Co- 
rporation with  the  Colleges." 

Specifically  as  regards  the  writing  of  the 
pecifications,  it  is  believed  that  from  the 
tandpoint  of  the  consumer  industry— 
his  must  be  done  with  recognition  of  the 
act  that  to  meet  a  shortage  of  production 
here  are  but  three  alternatives,  either  so 
o  organize  existing  capacity  as  to  turn  oul 
nore  and  better  goods  than  are  now  pro- 
luoed,  or  to  develop  new  capacity,  or  to 
ombine  extended  use  of  existing  capacity 
nth  development  of  new  capacity.  Where 
naximum  production  in  minimum  time  is 
leeded,  as  it  is  here,  the  third  alternative 
s  the  obvious  one  to  take.  To  carry  out 
his  third  alternative,  the  management  of 
b  plant  must,  perform  the  three  funda- 
nental  tasks  of  management  winch  are  to 
dive  the  problems  of  increase  or  dcvelop- 
nent,  to  change  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
ems  to  the  form  of  plans  which  tell  what 
o  do  and  in  what  order  to  do  it,  and  to 
each  their  own  force  or  some  other  force 
iow  to  carry  out  the  plans,  using  judgment 
>ased  on  training  and  experience  through- 
mi  in  the  way  they  solve  their  problems, 
nake  their  plans,  and  teach  their  men. 

The  actual  operations  done,  the  work  of 
he  Operative  on  the  machine,  the  changing 
)f  raw  materials  into  finished  products, 
he  raising  of  new  buildings,  placing  of  new 
nachines,  development  of  power  lines 
md,  quite  as  important,  the  work  of  the 
n  vest  or,  the  investment  of  the  money  which 
done  can  make  it.  possible  to  pay  for  ma- 
erials  and  labor  of  every  type  all  must 
wait  until  the  management  have  solved 
heir  problems  and  made  their  plans.  The 
>ercentage  of  success  attained  varies  with 
he  problem  of  solving,  planning,  and  teach- 
ng  effectiveness  of  the  management. 

The  writing  of  the  specifications  from 

•he  standpoint  of  the  producer  the  college 
— must,   be    done    with    recognition    of    the 

same  three  alternatives.  To  train  more 
md  better  management  men.  the  college 
must,  organize  its  existing  capacity  for 
greater  or  better  production,  create  new 
capacities,  or  do  both.  And  it  can  only 
do  these  things  effectively  when  it  knows 


The  Work  Behind  The  Service 


Owing  to  international 
conditions,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System  was  for  two 
years  unable  to  secure  raw 
materials  and  equipment. 
While  supplies  were  thus 
shut  off  demands  for  serv- 
ice increased  beyond  all 
precedent. 

When  the  opportunity 
came  to  go  forward  the 
system  faced  the  greatest 
construction  problem  of  its 
history.  It  has  gone  for- 
ward with  a  speed  and 
certainty  that  is  bringing 
nation-wide  results. 

New  exchange  build- 
ings, permanent  brick, 
stone  and  steel  structures, 
have  been  erected  in  many 
cities;  scores  of  central 
office  buildings  have  been 
enlarged;  additional 
switchboards  are  being  in- 
stalled in  all  parts  of  the 


country;  new  conduits 
built;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  wire 
added  to  the  Bell  service; 
more  than  a  million  new 
telephone  stations  installed; 
and  expansion  giving  a 
wider  range  of  operation 
has  been  ceaselessly 
advanced. 

As  the  wheat  crop  gives 
no  bread  until  after  the 
harvest  and  milling  so  you 
will  not  have  the  full  frui- 
tion of  our  efforts  until 
construction    is    complete. 

But,  a  big  part  of  the 
work  is  accomplished;  the 
long  hard  road  travelled 
makes  the  rest  of  the  un- 
dertaking comparatively 
easy.  It  is  now  but  a 
matter  of  a  reasonable 
rime  before  pre-war  ex- 
cellence of  service  will 
again  be  a  reality. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And   Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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J  he  first  food 


of  the  morning 

COFFEE 

The  first  food  of  the  morning  should 
be  refreshing  and  invigorating. 

It  should  start  you  on  the  day's 
work  with  vim  and  vigor  and  robust 
bounding  energy. 

So  COFFEE  has  become  the  indis- 
pensable breakfast  beverage. 

It    supplies    strength    and    staying 
AP£Lf™$e    power;  it    is   substantial    and  satis- 

growing    district    in        t 

the   -world,  is  one  of      tying. 

the  healthiest  and 

Tt£ZritMei    Drink  COFFEE. 


COFFEE 

the  univerral  drink 

Copyright  1830  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  of  the  United  States. 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 
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specifically    what    the  consumer — industrj 
— wan '  s. 

Bolli  sides  musl  recognizt  thai  to  do 
these  things  successfully  the  problems  of 
management  education  musl  he  solved, 
specific  educational  plans  musl  be  dri 
up,  and  men  taughl  to  administer  and 
eh.  This  means  that  specifications 
must  be  writ 'en  of  the  products  desired, 
of  the  processes  which  can  be  used  to  make 
the  product,  and  of  the  resources  available 
for  use  in  the  processes,  and  specifica- 
tions written  by  producer  or  consumer 
alone  are  wasteful  and  productive  of  dis- 
satisfaction, where  botb  side-  desire  a 
common  end  as  bere.  The  swiftest  way 
and  the  bet  way  known  to  obtain  such 
specifications  is  to  write  joint  specifica- 
tions, recognizing  that  the  production  of 
management  men  through  such  education 
as  can  be  given  in  the  school  or  in  the  -hop 
alone  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  to- 
day. It  is  through  the  combination  of 
school  and  shop,  the  joining  of  theory  and 
practise,  that  we  obtain  quantity  and 
quality  of  management  men  in  the 
way  in  the  least  time. 

The  author  of  this  plan  believes  that  its 
significance  to  the  future  of  American 
industry,  to  American  education,  and  to  the 
progress  of  the  Slate  scarcely  can  be  over- 
estimated. Certainly  no  governing  body 
of  a  company  responsible  for  stock- 
holder's money,  nor  any  Board  of  Tru 
of  a  college  desirous  of  making  its  in- 
stitution of  service  to  the  community,  can 
afford  not  to  give  this  plan  the  utmost 
consideration. 


NO   RETURN  TO  OLD  BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


n  /-HEX  w< 
*  *    tials  wli 


re  have  handed  over  the< 
rhich  Europe  needs  to  start  life 
anew  and  have  replenished  our  own  stocks 
and  when  the  present  industrial  turmoil  has 
subsided,  the  normal  conditions  to  which 
we  are  to  return   will   demand   radically 

changed  business  methods.  This  is  the 
conclusion,  at  least,  of  Elbert  Clarke,  who 
contributes  an  article  on  the  subject  to  the 
Huston  Evening  Record.  "As  a  direct  re- 
sull  of  the  war,  it  maybe  ii'  oessary  to  pro- 
vide  more  actual  service  than  we  have 
to-day,"  he  says.  Advertising  will  have 
less  "thunder"  and  more  educational  valut  ; 
salesmanship  will  become  more  of  a  Ben  ice, 
•'a  demonstrating,  profit-securing  aid  to 
the  user  and  consumer  of  merchandise." 
Consumers  will  demand  better  service  from 
tin  commodities  they  buy.  The  laborer 
will  look  to  the  executive  boss  to  schedule. 
plan,  route,  and  dispatch  production  so  thai 
each  man  may  have  a  constant  supply  of 
work  He  will  expect  the  management,  to 
coordinate    the    work    of   'he   laborers,   and 

the  administrator  must  learn  how  to  con- 

verl  the  efforts  of  labor  into  product  with- 
out labor  loss.  He  warns  all  who  may  be 
concerned: 

Those  who  anticipate  that  the  demands 
for  increased  production  will  be  solved  by 
tht1  workers  being  forced  to  return  to  their 
old  social  positions  can  find  no  similar  prec- 
edent in  history.     It  seems  apparenl  that 
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BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 
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lie  solution  of  the  problem  of  increased 
>rod.UCtiofi  lies  in  a  more  economical  use  of 
lie  efforts  of  labor  and  less  waste  of  time 
nd  skill  by  the  better  direction  of  each 
nan. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  for  an  unbiased 
itive  to  understand  thai  the  misdi- 
i  .ted,  misused  effort  of  the  average  plant, 
/hen  converted  into  production  instead  of 
ieing  lost,  would  more  than  supply  the  in- 
reased  needs  of  the  laborer  in  his  new 
ocial  position. 

The  first  step  in  converting  lost  labor 
ato  product  is  to  arrange  machinery  so  ( hat 
he  product  passes  as  directly  as  possible 
rom  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  goods. 

The  second  step  is  to  establish  a  standard 
f  time  in  which  workers  should  perforin 
ach  operation.  This  standard  should  be 
et  by  a  man  of  mature  mind,  technically 
rained  in  the  mechanics  of  each  business 
nderlakon.  Watchholders  and  clerks  who 
ave  had  little  experience  in  the  human 
quation  and  are  without  experience  in  the 
usiness  to  be  standardized  should  never  be 
iven  the  responsibility  of  establishing  time 
tandards  for  jobs. 

The  fourth  step  is  that  of  planning  from 

central  department  each  job  to  each 
/orkor,  so  that  materials  will  flow  con- 
tantly  and  regularly  to  each  individual, 
nd  further  so  that  all  manufactured  parts 
fhich  are  to  be  united  to  form  the  finished 
roduet  will  reach  the  assembly  department 
t  approximately  the  same  time. 

The  fifth  step:  Interesting  factory  roe- 
rds -which  are  not  used  as  a  direct  means 
f  increasing  production  should  be  avoided, 
'he  records  of  a  plant  should  constitute  a 
t)ol  by  which  the  management  can  direct 
he  efforts  of  workers.  Elaborate  methods 
icrease  overhead,  slow  up  production,  and 
requently  cause  so  much  delay  in  the  re- 
ording  of  facts  that  information  arrives 
30  late  to  be  used. 

It  takes  time  to  learn  how  to  standardize 
nd  measure  the  work  of  workers.  It  takes 
ime  to  learn  and  skill  to  acquire  the  art  of 
lanning  the  efficient  use  of  the  workers' 
fforts.  It  takes  time  to  overcome  the  dif- 
pul ties  workers  meet  in  making  their  whole 
ffort  productive. 

The  war  has  thrust  new  experiences  upon 
ho  workers.  It  has  driven  them  out  of 
heir  old  ruts.  The  war  has  changed  their 
ttilude  toward  life,  and  their  profit  from 
he  high  wages  paid  during  the  war  has  en- 
bled  them  to  enjoy  better  living  conditions 
ban  they  ever  before  experienced. 

If  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  evolu- 
ion  of  civilized  betterments  should  not 
roceed,  and  if  the  requirements  of  civili- 
ation  can  be  provided  by  converting  our 
iresent  wastes  of  effort  into  increased  pro- 
notion,  then  managers  and  executives  must 
t  themselves  to  contend  with  the  struggle 
ir  survival,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  far 
head,  by  diligently  Studying  and  learning 
iow  to  route  production,  standardize  the 
ime  of  operations,  and  plan  the  work  of 
pecialized  labor. 


Trying     the     Triers. — Judge      Ron     B. 

jindsey  was  lunching  one  very    hot   day. 

/hen  a  policeman  paused  beside  his  table. 

'  Judge."  said  he.  "  I  see  you're  drinking 

offee.     That's  a  heating  drink.     Did  you 

ver  try  gin  and  ginger  ale?  " 
"  No,"   said   the  Judge,   smiling,    "  but 
have  tried  several  fellows  who  have." — 

Viristian  Intelligencer  (Xew  York). 


FRUITS      a 


EXPERIENCE 


UCH  traveling  of  the  same  road  may  mean  the 
deeper  wearing  of  a  rut.  Experience  acquires 
value  only  through  intelligent  utilization. 

<I  The  mere  fact  that  ABERTHAW  has  been 
building  for  twenty-five  years  is  unimportant 
in  comparison  with  the  Company's  searching  analysis  of  its  own 
operations  day  by  day  during  each  year  of  the  twenty-five. 

fl  On  tabulated  and  analyzed  results  of  past  methods  ABER- 
THAW bases  the  minutely  devised  plans  for  carrying  out  each 
new  contract.  These  in  turn  are  modified  in  the  light  of  their 
functioning  in  the  hard  grind  of  actual  practice. 

^  This  consistent  policy  has  developed  a  staff  of  building  experts 
who  have  learned  how  to  adjust  the  factors  of  material,  labor 
and  supervision  with  scientific  exactitude  for  the  achievement 
of  ends  fully  foreseen  and  completely  pre-arranged. 

€]]  Mastery  such  as  this  is  the  connotation  of  Built  by  A: 
thaw. 


ABERTHAW 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

CONTRACTLW-  E  N  ( •  /  N  E  i '  RS 
BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

ATLANTA  Bill    LLO 

PHILADELPHIA 
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EACH  DROP 
'  IS  RICH 


and  just  a  few  drops  (follow  direc- 
tions carefully)  are  enough  to  im- 
part  that  wonderfully  good  old- 
fashioned  maple  taste  to 

—SYRUP  —PUDDINGS 

—CAKES  —SAUCES 

—PIES  —CANDIES 

— FROSTINGS      —ICE  CREAM 
—DESSERTS         —SUNDAES 
—PASTRY    MIXINGS 

Also  savors  and  seasons  Meats, 
Soups,  Dressings,  VegetaMes. 

MAPLEINE 

Instantly  Makes  Delicious  Syrup 
For  use  with  hot  cakes,  corn  bread, 
muffins,  etc. 

2  cups  sugar,  1  cup  water  and  hall  tea- 

spoonful  of  Maplcine  makes 

I  pint  of  syrup 

And  for  corn  syrup  flavoring  or  for 
flavoring  the  many  cane  syrups  grocers 
sell,  Mapleine  is  remarkable. 

Vlapleine  contains  no  maple  sugar, 
syrup  nor  sap.  but  in  sweets  produces 
a  taste  similar  to  Maple.  Grocers  sell 

\l  apleine. 

2-oz.  bottle,  35c;   Canada,  50c 

4c  stamp  and  trade  mark  from  Mapleine 
carton  will  bring  the  Mapleine  Cook 
Book  of  200  recipes,  including  many 
desserts. 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO. 
327  Occidental  Ave. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


MAPLEINE 

7Ae  GofdenJfavor 


i 


*00T\ 

BITR' 


ROOT  BEER,  ORANGE 

and  other  drinks  are  served   best   and 
most  profitably  from  the 


L 


1 


MUITIPIFX   '"  '"  Finished 
itiULiirLLA  Drink  Dispenser 

Measures  and  mixes  the  syrup  and  car- 
bonated  water    in   the    Faucet,    nivins; 
exact  l>   the  right  quantity  of  syt 
each  drink.     Writs  for  particulars. 

Ml    [    111-11    \     I    \l   III    CO. 
2286  Cass  A.V6.  si.  Louis,  Mo. 

Syrup  Mfra.   and  Jobbers  also   write. 


INVPNTOR  ^  Who  dc  ire  to  secure  pat-nt 
invmiV/IVO  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUK  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  Rive  opinion  of  its  patentable  aal 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Only  12,500  Rapids  are  included 
in  this  Price  Drive!  Act  Quick! 


Writcme  todnyformysprniil  I    u  i  i  ,-■■    I  have  madefies? 
offers  before  just  BS  the  departmi  do.    The  big 

difference  is  that  when  you  buy  from  me  you  get  absol- 
utely the  rock-bottom  factory-to-kitchen  price.    Try  my 

Fireless 
Cooker 

for  80  Days  at  ray  risk. 
Savon  fuel,  time,  labor, 
iroll  v  Makes  the  cheaper 
cut*  of  moat  more  tead<  r 
and  dcliciou*.  Aluminum 
llnad.full  act  of  hi|7hnra<1i' 
aluminum  utensila  with 
each  cooker.  Try  it  in  your 
kitrhpnbefor*  you  decide. 
Send  fur  my  biff  IlomeSct- 
onca  Book  FREE.  Foat 
card  will  do.  Addre*r> 
Wm.  Campball.  Pre*. 
Th*  Wm.  Campball  Co., 
D*pt.150   OatroU.MIch. 


LESSONS  IN  CITIZENSHIP 
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to  be.  p\>r  a  long  period  ihe  King  did  aol 
confine  himself  to  the  request  of  Parliamenl 
in  their  petition;  but  on  the  occasion  of  each 
request  through  his  proclamation  exercised 
the  affirmative  power  of  formulating  laws. 
A-  Parliament  acquired  greater  influence 
t  Hey  resented  the  King's  proclaiming  sorne- 
thing  different  from  that  which  they  re- 
quested. They,  therefore,  presented  to  the 
King  the  proposed  statute  drawn  in  proper 
and  exact  terms  and  successfully  resi  ed 
his  giving  it  new  form  and  substance.  He 
was  thereafter  required  to  proclaim  the 
legislation  as  requested  or  veto  it.  His 
function  in  legislation  thus  became  one  of 
negation  only.  It  Has  been  contended 
thai  the  President  may  not  exercise  the 
veto  power  except  when  the  bill  presented 
to  him  is  unconstitutional.  Such  a  view 
of  his  duty  is  supposed  to  find  color  of 
support  in  a  proposal  made  and  strongly 
advocated  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. It  provided  for  the  revision  of 
bills  which  had  passed  both  Houses  by  a 
council,  to  include  the  President  and  the 
Supreme  Judges,  with  the  power  to  reject 
bills  which  had  passed  both  Houses  when 
I  hey  transgressed  the  constitutional  limits 
of  Congressional  discretion.  It  can  not 
be  said,  however,  that  the  provision  for 
the  Executive  veto  as  adopted  in  the 
Constitution  implies  any  such  limitation. 
It  is  true  that  the  power  is  one  of  negation 
only,  but  the  history  of  its  origin  shows 
that  even  in  its  qualified  form  it  is  legisla- 
tive in  its  nature,  a  brake  rather  than  a 
steam  chest,  but  nevertheless  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  machinery  for  making 
Laws.  The  Constitution  makes  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  turn  on  the  question  whether 
he  approves  the  bill  or  not.  The  term 
'approve'  is  much  too  broad  to  be  given 
the  narrow  construction  In  which  it  shall 
only  authorize  the  President  to  withhold 
his  signature  when  the  reason  for  his 
disapproval  of  lh'  bill  is  its  invalidity. 
No  better  word  could  be  found  in  the 
Language  to  embrace  the  idea  of  passing 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  If  anything  h;i> 
be<  m  established  In  actual  precedents,  it 
is  thai  a  President,  in  signing  or  with- 
holding signature,  must  consider  the 
wisdom  of  the  bill  a-  one  of  thos<  re- 
sponsible For  iis  character  and  effect. 
Mr.  Mason  says  there  were  onlj  four 
Presidi  nts  who  did  not  veto  bills  on 
their  merits.  Thej  were  Washington,  the 
Adamses,  and  Jefferson.  All  the  others 
have  done  so,  and  as  to  the  four  named, 
it  is  possible  thai  through  the  agencj  of 
friendly  Congresses  they  were  able  to  kill 
bills  without  resorting  to  thi   veto.     There 

are   other    ways   of    killing    a    cal    than    by 

choking  it  with  butter.  It  is  often  a  good 
deal  easier  for  the  President  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  conference  with 
friendly    committees.     It    does   not    'rock 

the  boat '  so  much." 


The  Freedom  of  Nature 

The  Coward  "Nature  Tread"  Shoe 
promotes  sound,  shapely,  natural  (eet 
by  allowing  perfect 
freedom  to  all 
\  foot  muscles. 


It  has  the  straight  inner  line  of  the 
natural  foot.  The  sole  and  shank  are 
flexible,  affording  free  exercise  to 
the  arch. 

"Nature  Tread"  is  an  invitation  to 
get  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
and  walk.  If  you  want  REAL  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  try  this  shoe.  In 
ordering  address  Dept.  F. 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 
(Near  Warren  Street) 


::■::■::»::»::■::■::»;:■::■  ::»::*;:■ 
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No  Rats  By  Sunday 

On  Thursday  scatter  small  bits  of  "Rough  On 
Rats"  mixed  with  chopped  meat  about  the 
place;  on  Friday  mix  dampened  oatmeal  and 
"Rough  On  Rats";  Saturday  chopped  ham  with 
"Rough  On  Rats  '  will  get  all  that  are  left. 
Sunday  comes  but  rats  and  niKe  are  gone. 
Change  of  bait  fools  the  pests.  Get  "Rough  On 
Rats"  at  drug  and  general  stores.  Write  for  book- 
let—"Ending  Rats  and  Mice"— sent  free  to  you. 

E.  S.WELLS 
Chemist 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Grammar  in  Your  Vest  Pocket 

Here  is  a  bandy  little,  pocket-sized    volume 

containing  in  Instantly  accessible  form  the 
answers  in  all  the  grammar  questions  >  mi  arc 
likelj  to  meet  in  your  business  and  social  life. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 
bj  James  A    Hennessy.     Covers  all  the  more 
Important  rules  of  grammar,  the  errors  most 
frequently  made  In  speech  and  writing,  and 
manj  puzzling  questions  of  English  usage. 

5%x3\neh*8,  cloth  hound.     Price  BO  cents.     In  full 
leather,  $1.00.     l'oitan,  'ra. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


i£bifMidOff& 


Stickums 

Dennison's    glua 

mends  everything  but 
broken  hearts.  100 
uses  for  paste  and 
mucilage  in  office  and 
home;  10,000  Denni- 
son  dealers  have  them. 


Write  Dennison,  Department  M 
Framingham,  Mass.,  for  "Handy  Book" 


What  Next  ? 
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*  Thai's  why  it  dries  so 
slowly  in  the  ink-well. 

Stafford's  Fountain  Pen 
Ink  also  Absorbs  Moist- 
ure from  the  Air. 


See  that  it's 


The  Ink  That  Absorbs 
Moisture  from  the  Air 

Because  it  does  absorb  moisture,  Stafford's  Commercial 
is  so  slow  to  evaporate  that  it  remains  "  fresh,"  responsive 
and  full  flowing  almost  to  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 

It  remains  fluid  so  long  that  it  may  be  used  up  before  it 
dries  up.  The  economy  of  this  is  no  more  valuable  than 
the  comfortable  assurance  Stafford  users  feel  that  each 
dip  is  going  to  bring  forth  its  desirable  measure  of  ink, 
instant-writing,   true   blue,   turning   to   everlasting   black. 

This  complete  satisfaction  experienced  by  millions  of  users 
of  Stafford's  Commercial  can  be  confidently  counted  upon 
in  the  use  of  all  Stafford  Products. 

That's  why,  perhaps,  it  is  so  often  said  that  it  pays  to  '  See 
that  it's  Stafford's." 

S.  s.  STAFFORD,  Inc..  M3-6Q9  Washington  St.,  Ne*  Y->rk 

/  stabUshmd  1858 
Chicago:  63  W.  kin/ie  St.  Canadian  Factory:  9  Davenport  Road    foronto 


♦ 
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Invest  Profitably 
by  Mail 

WE  have  man}-  thousands 
of  satisfied  investors 
throughout  the  United  States. 
During  the  past  18  years  de- 
partments of  our  organiza- 
tion have  proven  their  ability 
as  successful  and  progressive 
engineers  and  managers  of  elec- 
tric and  gas  companies  now 
serving  upwards  of  2,200,000 
people  in  500  cities  and  towns. 
These  enterprises  have  stood 
the  test  of  peace,  war  and 
reconstruction.  They  grow 
as  the  Nation  grows.  Up- 
wards of  15,000  home  people 
in  the  cities  where  they  are 
located  have  put  their  money 
in  them  and  receive  substan- 
tial cash  dividends. 
You  can  share  in  the  stable, 
regular  earnings  of  these 
properties  devoted  to  vital  pub- 
lic service,  by  investing  in  the 

Preferred  Stork  of 

Standard  Gas 
&  Electric  Co, 

Pays  the  Investor 
About  9%  at  Present  Price 

This  Company  controls  or 
owns  substantial  interests  in 
well  established  and  growing 
properties  —  waterpowers, 
steam  turbine  stations,  gas 
works,  etc. — variously  serv- 
ing Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Louisville,  Fargo,  Sioux  halls, 
Mankato,  Faribault,  Ottum- 
wa,  Oklahoma  City,  Musko- 
gee. Stockton,  San  Diego  and 
many  other  cities. 

One  of  the  larger  organiza- 
tions of  its  kind,  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  \  irious  prop- 
erties are  now  $27,807,000  an- 
nually.nrt  earnings, $9,846,000. 

Our  Monthly  Purchase  Plan 

enables  you  to  save  and  in- 
vest profitably  at  the  satnc 
time  1 1  is  simple  and  con- 
venient \"\\  is  the  lust 
time  to  put  away  50  cent  dol- 
lars so  that  they  will  be 
■worth  1(1(1  cents  later  on. 

The  registrars  for  this  Pre- 
ferred Stock  are  <  ontinental 
&  ( iommercial  Ti  usl  &  Sav- 
ings Rank.  Chicago,  and    The 

Ciuaran!  \    I  i  n si   I  ompany  of 

New  \.  >i  k. 

Attractive  Literature  on 
Request— A sk  for  B  D-ll 

H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co. 

r»Iril 

208  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 
New  York         Hoston       Providence 


HOW    FRANCE   IS   FINANCING   REPARATION 


FRANCE'S  insistence  upon  Germany's 
living  up  to  every  clause  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  has  become  the  chief  sub 
of  international  discussion.  \n<l  French 
•mi  i.  are  almosl  daily  telling  us  how 
tin  nation's  future  is  bound  up  with  the 
enforcemenl  of  all  treat}  obligations.  In 
particular,  French  finance  is  tied  up  with 
the  reparation  payment  from  Germany, 
and  has    already    organized    th< 

machinery  which  will  give  the  Frenchman 
w  ho  lost  his  all  in  tin-  invasion  his  due 
share  of  the  indemnity.  The  London 
/  tells  what  has  been  done  as 
follows: 

It  was  recognized  that  for  the  state  to 
procure  the  money  from  the  Bank  of 
France,  in  the  shape  of  further  advances, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  a  still  greater 
increase  in  the  note  issue,  while  recourse  ii> 
a  further  issue  of  rentes,  in  present  circum- 
stances, would  be  equally  detrimental  to  the 
national  credit,  ruder  the  terms  of  the 
Peac<  Treaty,  as  is  well  known.  Germany 
must  eventually  recoup  the  whole  of  the 
h.sses  suffered,  but-  this  will  take  many 
years  to  accomplish.  TheTreatj  stipulates 
that — "In  order  to  enable  t  he  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  tO  proceed  a1  once  to  the 

restoration  of  their  industrial  and  economic 
HIV.  pending  the  full  determination  of 
their  claims.  Germany  shall  pay  in 
instalments  and  in  such  manner  (whether 
in  gold,  commodities,  ships,  securities,  or 
Otherwise)  as  the  Reparation  Commission 
may  fix.  during  1919,  1920,  and  the  first 
lour  months  of  L921,  the  equivalent  of 
20,000,000,000  gold  marks." 

A  large  proportion  of  ibis  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  paying  the  cost  of  the  armies  0f 
occupation,  and  of  the  foodstuffs  and  raw- 
materials  necessary  to  put  Germany  in  a 
posii  ion  to  meet  her  obligations  to  her  con- 
querors. .  Of  the  balance  if  any  i,  w  bicb. 
"   hall   be  reckoned   toward  liquidation  of 

the   amounts   (\\\i-    for    reparation."    France 

will   receive   a1    least    a    -hare.     Germany 
has  also  to  deposit  forthwith 20,000,000,000 
marks   gold-bearer   bonds,    to    be    payable 
,,,, i    later  than.  May    1.    1921,  without   in- 
terest.    These  bonds  will  be  redeemed  1>> 
the    payments   Germany    is   compelled    to 
make    in    cold,    commodities,    ships,    etc.. 
alreadj  r<  ferred  to.    She  is  further  pledged 
io   issue  forthwith  another    10,000,000,000 
marks  cold-bearer  bond-,  bearing  'J ' 
cent,  interest,  between  1921  and  1926,  and 
thereafter  •">  percent.;  and  to  deliver  forth- 
;in  undertakin  sue,  when   (but 

not  until)  'he  Commission  is  satisfied  she 
can  meet  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  on  them,  a  further  instalment  of 
10. Odd. 1,000     marks     gold     5     per     cent. 

bearer  bond-.  All  this  will  take  time.  I 
would     at      best      produce     only     annuities 

tor   the   n sd    people   in   the  devastated 

districts    of    France,    whose    most    urgenl 

,,,  ,  d  I-  lo  find  the  means  Io  replace  im- 
nndiateh     the    capilal    that     has    been    de- 

oyed  through  German  aggression. 

To    enable     tins    need    to    he    met.    the 

has    now    promulgated   a 

law  embodying  and  ratifying  an  agreement 

concluded   on   July   7.    1919,   between   the 

Mini   ■,  c     Of     Finance     and     .Mr.     Charles 


Laurent,  Honorary  Premier  President  of 
the  ('our  de-  <  omptes,  "acting  on  behalf 
of  a  limited  company  to  be  constituted 
under  the  denomination  of  Credit  National 
liDui-  Faciliter  la  Reparation  des  Dommagcs 
par  la  duerre."  The,  objects  of 
the  new  bank  are  declared  to  he  to  pay  in 
cash  the  whole  or  part  of  the  coin  pen -at  ion 
due  to  those  who  have  suffered  damage 
from  the  war.  to  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  interest  in  ri  spi  ct  of  such  advances,  and 

to    receive    on     behalf    of    the    State,    for    a 

period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  whole  or  a 
par'  of  the  money  to  be  employed  for  such 
purposes-.  The  capital  required  to  paj 
compensation  for  war-damages  will  be 
raised  by  the  issue  of  interest-bearing 
obligations,  which  it  is  expected  will  take 
i  he  form  of  the  premium  bonds  that  are  so 
popular  with  investors  here.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  redemption,  and 
premium  charges  involved  will  be  guaran 
teed  by  the  state,  which  will  include  the 
necessary  money  in  each  year's  budget. 
In  thi-  way  the  market,  for  the  rente  and 
other  public  funds  will  be  preserved  from 
prejudice.  An  especially  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  system  is  that,  anticipating  the 
probability  that  the  new  Stale  Bank  will 
make  an  effort  to  attract  foreign  investors, 
by  issuing  bonds  in  other  than  French 
currency  denominations,  the  law  enacts 
that  the  treasury  shall  assume  the  pay- 
ment in  connection  with  these  bonds  of  all 
expenses  due  to  the  rate  of  exchange  and 
other  charges,  including  even  any  taxes 
that  may  be  imposed  on  such  bonds  by 
foreign  governments,  "so  that  the  Credit 
National  will  he  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  it  had  issued  all  its  bonds  in 
French  francs."     The  law  furl  her  author- 

the  new  bank  io  make  advances,  to  a 
maximum  total  of  400,000,000  francs.  jn 
the  form  of  long-term  loans  (for  not  Less 
than  three  years  and  not  more  than  ten 
year-  "to  facilitate  the  creation,  develop 
men',  or  restarting  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  undertakings  belonging  to 
French  citizens  in  the  devastated  regions.' 
This  i-  an  entirelj  new  departure  in  French 
banking  methods,  which  affords  the  happi 

augury  for  the  future.  The  whole 
scheme  of  tin  (  'n'tlit  National  has  received 
hearty  public  approval. 

Tin  I  'an-  correspondent  of  The  Economic 

further  explains  that- 

The  capital  of  the  new  organization  Is 
100,000,000  francs,  which  has  been  pro 
vided   bj    the  various  great  banking  and 

industrial    concerns    of    the    eounm.    wlic 

were  individually  invited  by  the  Govern 
ment    to  contribute  to  the  sunt  required 

The  Hoard  includes  representatives  of  al) 
the  contributing  institutions,  who  have 
d  by  the  shareholders,  with  th« 
exception  of  the  Director-General,  who  is 
nominated  by  the  Government.  A  satis- 
factorj  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that,  in 
spit,  ot  the  fact  that  the  Credit  National 
;i,.is  .-.-  ibe  intermediary  of  the  state,  no 
monopoly  has  been  constituted  thereby, 
a-  an.\  person  having  claims  on  the  state 
in  re-peci  to  war-damages  is  left  entirely 
;U  liberty  to  obtain  the  accommodation 
he  d.  -ire-  el-(  where,  on  the  security  of  the 
certificates  given  by  the  state  to  all  who 
have  proved  their  claims. 
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Sturdier  Stock— Better  Grain  in 
Canada's  "Success  Belt" 


Wonderful  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  bumper  crops  of  grain,  good  profits  in 
sheep  and  hogs  — these  are  the  products  of  the  fertile,  virgin  acres  of 
Canada's  "Success  Belt."  This  is  your  opportunity.  I  In  remaining  lands 
of  the  historic  Hudson's  Bay  Companj  are  being  sold  NOW'  In  [920 
thousands  of  progressive  nun  will  buj  this  rich  sod  to  realize  great  profits 
from  its  fertility  and  certain  increase  in  its  value.  Get  further  details! 
Learn  the  truth  about  this  wonderful  country,  its  climate,  and  Hudson's 
Hay  Company's  virgin  lands. 


World's  Oldest  Company 
Explorers  who  ventured  into  the  wilderness 
years  after  Henry  Hudson  made  his  di 
cms.  finding  the  Indians  eager  to  trade  furs 
for  things  they  needed,  broughi  the  news  to 
England. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1670 
King  Charles  II,  in  tin  Charter  granted  to 
"The  Governor  and  Companj  ol  Adventurers 
of  England,  Trading  into  Hudson's  Baj 
(formerly  called  Hudson's  Baj  Company) 
gave  them  absolute  rights  ol  trade  and 
ownership  of  most  of  Western  Canada. 

Opened  Way  for  Civilization 
First,  trading   posts,  and   later,  stores,  were 
established  in  peaceful  trad<      the  first  sign 
of  civilization     brought   b\  this  great  Com- 
pany to  the  wilderness  ol  North  Amei 

Gave  up  Rights  to  I. and 
So  that   Canada  mighi   develop   and   grow, 
the  Companj ,  in  [870,  surrendered  all  of  its 
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AVherc  an  -aero  a 

yields  as  much  as  *]o6xf25o/ 

s  acres  in  o».her  regions.  J 

lands  except  one-t wentieth, which  ii  retained 
in  si  ct  ions  scattered  ovei  1  In    Fertili   B 

in  huh  il  m  t  In   Provin 
Saskatchewan   and    Mbcrta      lhes<    ait    tin 
lands   b<  ing   oflFt  1 

I  In  ur <  at  Middle  \\  i  st  ot  tin   1    S    's  an  <  \- 
amplt    ol   what  Canada's  ''Success  Bel 
the  Last  Great  West      pi  v*  lop 

into. 


NOT  A  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 

The  Hudson's  Baj  Companj  is  not  a  real  estati  company.     fh< 

in  trading  and  merchandising,  as  thej  havt  beet 

1  years     I  I  1  )  an  selling  thest  lands  to  furthei 
ihe  development  of  Western  Canada     I  h 
youi    opportunity,    but    you    must     ' 
[O20  will    find    t  housands  of  sivc 

men  mo\  ing  into  th<  "Su<  i  <  ss  |>,  It"  to 
rind  sin  1 1  ss     B<  on<  of  tin  m     Bin  \  our 
farm  from  this  great,  r<  putabh  i  om- 
pan; 
in  1 1 J 
Send 

Hudson's  Bay  Company 

(Incorporated  A.O.  1  (•-<») 

Land  Department,  Desk  1835,  Winnipeg,  Canada 

%  ,  ,„,,?,': inrnv.Mi  IVi  i|ilPIIIIIIIMIIIIIM'|i',lll|i|,:|i|l'lllll!r" 


$18    to   |25  an  Acre — 
I  asy  Vearly  Paj  menta 

Hudson's    Baj    Company'i    land 
in  thi 

monlj    low  in   price     ?i 
']  he    usual    ti  • 
,sh    and    the 
nstallmentt.     M 
tiers   hav<    been   abli 
farms    mu<  h 

t.  d,  ot  •  'its  on  g 

harvests         <■   time: 

I  <>w    I  iiMs  on  I  anil 

I  ,i\rs  on  Improvements 

\\  ,  s;  is        hoi 

and  (  in  OU raging  I  :nall 

ta\  levies  are  mad<  on  the  la 
none  on  buildings,  impro> 
implenni 

•  al  prop* 

d  Schools  ami  Chun  he* 

—  Pleasant   (  omniunitj    life 

Western    I 

.and    hel 
Man  public 
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h      Provincial     and 
1  >ominii  ■- 
willii 
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throughout   ih< 
Belt, 

.'iii.nf  Hodaoa'i  I 
Desk  is;-    w  Innl) 
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A  Boob  to  Travelers  in  Emroipe 


A  boon  to  travelers  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  will  be  the  new  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques,  issued  in 
Pounds  Sterling  and  French  Francs. 
At  your  home  bank  or  express  office 
you  can  buy  Travelers  Cheques  good 
for  a  stated  amount  of  British  or  French 
money,  paying  for  them  in  dollars. 
Thus  you  are  protected  against  mulct- 
ing by  unscrupulous  money  changers 
and  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  ex- 
change. You  receive  a  certain,  definite 
number  of  Pounds  or  Francs  -  -  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  your 
Cheque  —  whether  cashed  at  hotel, 
shop,  restaurant,  or  tourist  agency. 
There  is  no  telephoning  to  banks  for 
exchange  rates,  no  guess  work,  for  the 
amount  to  be  paid  is  printed  on  the 
Cheque. 

American  Express  Travelers  Chequaes 

The  new  Cheques,  like  the  American  Express  Dollar 
Travelers  Cheques,  are  the  safest  form  in 
which  to  carry  travel  funds.  They  are  self 
identifying  ;  you  sign  them  when  you  buy 
them,  you  countersign  in  the  presence  of  the 
one  who  cashes  them.  Your  signature  identi- 
fies you.  The  value  of  lost  or  stolen  uncounter- 
signed  Cheques  is  returned  to  you  upon  filling 
out  certain  protective  forms. 

These  Cheques  are  issued  in  handy  amounts,  the 
Sterling  Cheques  in  five  and  ten  pounds  ;  the 
Franc  Cheques  in  200  and  400  French  Francs 
— amounts  equal  in  spending  convenience  to 
a  $20.00  bill. 

Outside  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  their  Colonies, 
the  regular  American  Express  Dollar  Travelers 
Cheque  still  offers  the  most  valuable  method 
of  carrying  travel  funds. 

The  cost  is  fifty  cents  for  each  one  hundred  dollars 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
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The  firsl  issui  of  bonds  by  the  Credit 
National  will  be  to  1  lie  amount  of  four 
billion  francs,  and — 

Th<-  scrip  will  lake  1  he  form  of  bearer 
bond.-,  in  denominations  of  500  francs  each, 
bearing  interest  a1  the  rate  of  5  per  cent., 
"free  of  all  French  taxation,  pres<  m  and 
future."  The  issue  price  has  been  fixt  at 
195  francs,  and  the  bonds  will  be  redeem- 
able within  a  period  of  seventy-live  years 
a1  600  francs  each.  Redemption  will  bo 
effected  in  the  usual  manner  by  means  of 
quarterly  drawings,  and  at  cadi  drawing 
premiums  or  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 
respeel  or  the  first  numbers  drawn  to  the 
amount  of  2,500,000  francs— namely,  one 
of  1.000,000  francs,  one  of  500,000  francs, 
five  of  lOO.ooo  francs,  and  ten  of  .".0,000 
francs.  The  first  drawing  1ms  been  fixt 
for  March  1.  The  interest  is  payable  half- 
yearly,  as  from  fune  next. 


GROUP  OWNERSHIP  OF  APARTMENTS 

THE  shortage  of  apartments  in  our 
large  cities  and  the  abuses  perpetrated 
by  profiteering  landlords  and  speculators 
in  apartment-houses  have  brought  about 
the  wide-spread  development  of  group 
ownership  of  apartments.  The  X<iti<>hal 
Real-EstaU  Journal  (Chicago)  can  not  say 
whether  this  species  of  ownership  is  a  tem- 
porary phase  of  the  existing  scarcity  or 
win  ther  it  will  prove  a  permanent  form  of 
residence-property  ownership,  but,  at  any 
rate,  "it  is  heiiiLr  tried  on'  in  a  number  of 
cities  and  is  attracting  consid<  rable  atten- 
tion." This  organ  of  the  real-estate  busi- 
proceeds  to  explain  the  workings  of 
the  new  plan  to  its  readers  by  quoting  this 
article  on  the  subject  from  the  'Washington 
Tina 

The  cooperative  housing  plan  as  applied 
to  multifamily  houses  is  the  sale  of  the 
building  to  the  tenants  or  to  a  group  of 

people  who  become  tenants  of  it.  This 
plan,  while  worked  on'  independently,  has 
many  points  of  similarity  with  the  so-called 
copartnership  bousing  schemes  in  Great 
Britain.  Several  Mich  enterprises  in  En- 
gland have  been  started  in  which  the  co- 
ners  rent  their  homes  from  a  corpor- 
ation in  which  they  are  stockholders.  In 
this  way,  if  they  are  compelled  to  move  by 
reason  of  a  change  of  i  mployment  or  other- 
wise, they  can  surrender  their  homes  and 
move  in  a  new  locality,  at  the  same  time 
holding  their  stock  interest  in  the  cor- 
poration if  they  choose,  which  pays  them 
a  dividend. 

The  cooperative  housing  plan,  as  adopted 
in  other  cities,  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  people 
w  bose  income-  range  from  $3,000  to  $5,000, 
and    who    seek    the    comfort:-    of    living    in 

apartment-homes  and  wish  to  proteel 
themselves  against  excessive  increases   in 

rent  . 

There  are  a  number  of  cooperatively 
owned  apartments  in  New  York,  but  these 
have   usually   been   confined   to  buildings 

owned  by  people  of  large  means,  who  take 
perpetual  leases  upon  their  apartments, 
.Mid  when  not  occupying  them  either  sublet 

or  pay  the  rent  themselves.  This  scheme 
i-   not    applicable  to  people  of  moderate 

means,     who     frequently     are     compelled 
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0  move;  because  of  change  of  employment 
,nd  other  reasons  and  can  not  afford  to 
ssuine  the  responsibility  of  possibly  pay- 
tig  rent  in  two  places. 

To  meet,  this  situation  and  at  the  same 
line  prevent  a  possible  deterioration  in  the 
enancy  of  the  building,  the  lease  of  the 
partment  and  the  ownership  of  the  build- 
tig  have  been  kept  separate  in  the  <-o- 
pcrative-ownership  plan,  except  thai  in 
he  first  instance  the  tenant  and  the  owner 
re  the  same  person.  Laterally,  each 
enant  is  his  own  landlord.  The  equity 
i  any  building  above  the  mortgage,  usual- 
?  a  savings-bank  or  insurance-company 
lortgage  of  long  term,  is  capitalized  by 
he  formation  of  a  corporation  to  take 
itle  to  the  building.  The  tenant-owners 
ach  subscribe  for  au  amount  of  stock  in 
roportion  to  the  size  of  the  apartment 
'hich  they  occupy. 

The  tenant-owner  at  the  same  time  t  hat 
e  purchases  the  stock  leases  an  apartment 
t  the  current  rent,  renewable  from  year  to 
ear  indefinitely  at  the  will  of  the  tenant, 
ut  with  the  option  that,  upon  notice  before 
uly  1  in  any  year,  he  may  surrender  his 
>ase  the  following  October  1. 

The  corporation  of  tenant-owners,  of 
hich  each  tenant  is  a  director,  makes  a 
intraet  for  the  management  of  the  building 
ith  some  competent  real-estate  agent. 

The  agent  collects  the  rent,  makes  all 
16  disbursements  on  account  of  the 
p<  rat  ion  of  the  building,  and  what  is  left 
)ines  back  to  the  stockholders  as  a  divi- 
rnd  upon  their  investment.  It  will  thus 
e  seen  that  the  tenant-owners  have  no 
urden  in  connection  with  the  management 
?  the  building,  and  are  only  required  to 
icet  once  or  twice  a  year  as  directors  of 
le  corporation,  of  which  they  are  stock- 
olders,  to  declare  a  dividend. 

The  by-laws  of  the  corporation  are  framed 

1  such  a  way  that  at  all  times  the  market 
mt  of  the  building  shall  be  the  rent 
narged.  Of  course,  as  regards  the  original 
>nant-owners,  as  long  as  they  occupy  the 
uilding,  they  are  protected  by  their  leases. 
ut  the  purpose  of  the  provision  to  require 
le  market  rent  at  all  times  is  to  protect 
ic  tenant-owner  who  ceases  to  be  a  ten- 
lit  and  remains  interested  in  the  building 
out  an  investment  standpoint. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Why   not 

11  a  man  an  apartment  instead  of  a 
;ock  interest  in  the  building? "  There  are 
jvo  reasons.  One  of  them  has  been  re- 
ared to — namely,  the  tenant  who  moves 
way  is  not  held  responsible,  if  lie  owned 
is  apartment,  to  find  a  tenant  or  pay  the 
■ut  himself. 

The  second  reason,  of  more  importance 
>  the  tenant-owners,  is  to  proted  them 
l  a  possible  deterioration  in  the  tenain-v 
F  the  building,  which  might  arise  if  one 
r  the  original  owners  through  some  re- 
erse  of  fortune  might  sell  his  stock  at  a 
>w  price  to  an  undesirable  person.  If 
le  stock  carried  a  right  to  the  apartment 
lis  person  could  demand  the  occupancy 
f  the  apartment  and  thereby  cause  an- 
oyance to  other  occupants  of  the  building 
hich  would  have  a  depressing  effeet  upon 
hie  value  of  the  investment. 

Under  the  cooperative-ownership  plan 
nere  is.  of  course,  no  restriction  upon  any 
■mint-owner  to  sell  his  stock  and  a  situ- 
tion  might  arise  where  the  stock  would 
c  sold  to  some  undesirable  person,  but 
iich  purchase  of  stock  would  not  carry 
lie  right,  to  occupy  an  apartment. 
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The  Road  to  Worthwhile  Investments 

IT  may  be  a  pleasant  road,  simple  to  find 
and  follow,  or  it  may  be  found  after 
much  seeking.  It  is  a  road  paved  with 
sound  advice — advice  based  upon  experi- 
ence, special  study,  and  investigation. 

A  careful  investor,  for  years  a  client 
of  this  Company,  says,  "I  am  seeking  only 
sound  advice.  I  look  upon  each  of  my  talks 
with  a  National  City  Company  man  as 
another  of  the  guide  posts  on  my  way." 

In  each  of  our  offices  you  will  find 
representatives  well  qualified  to  discuss  with 
you  your  investment  problems.  Backed  by 
the  service  of  a  nation-wide  organization, 
these  men  are  equipped  to  recommend 
the  securities  which  best  meet  your 
requirements. 

This  help  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  you 
have  to  invest,  you  will  be  welcome.  You 
will  find  our  office  by  turning  to  the  tele- 
phone book  in  any  one  of  more  than  50 
leading  cities. 

Meanwhile  let  us  send  you  our  Bond 
Offerings  for  May,  which  lists  more  than 
90  bonds,  short  term  notes,  and  preferred 
stocks,  each  of  which  is  recommended  as 
an  investment  attractive  in  its  class.  Ask 
for  D- 127. 

The   National  City  Company 


National  City  Bank  Building,  New    York 

A  NATIONAI    INVESTMENI    SERVK1      More  than  50 

offices  in  the  leading  cities,  connected  by  about  I  0. 000  mile*  of  private  . 
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data  on  145,000  corporations 


Every  fact  of  importance  is  gathered  and 
tabulated — every  condition  or  probability 
having  relation  to  145,000  corporations  of 
chief  investment  interest  is  digested  for  the 
benefit  of  those  subscribers  to 


Poo 


rs 

Investment  Service 

Bad  investment  results  are  more  often 
traced  to  the  failure  to  obtain  complete  and 
correct  information  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Why  not  make  the  same  thorough  inves- 
tigation before  investing  as  you  would  in  a 
business  project?  Millions  are  lost  each 
year  because  the  investor  fails  to  do  so. 

The  recommendations  of  Poor's  Invest- 
ment Service  are  based  on  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  all  conditions  and  largely  <>n 
official  information. 

Write  for  samples  of  the  Ser- 
vice and  ask  for  Booklet  A8. 

Poor's  Publishing  Co. 

33  Broadway,  New  York 


Safety  First 

has     dominated     the 
management  of  this 
old   and    tried   financial 
institution  for  25  years. 
It  invests  only  in  first 
mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate.     It  pays: 
on   Two-Year  Time   Certificates. 
;'  j  on  Certificates, payable  on  demand. 
//  you  have  $25  or  more  to  invest,  write 
for  the  booklet  "6%  and  Safety" 
THE  CALVERT   MORTGAGE  CO. 
887  Calvert  Bldg.       Baltimore.  Md. 


HWi 


PATENT-SENSE 

t  SlATW      COlflON 

"oh<?  Book  for  Inventors  #  Mflrs? 

By  Return  Mail  FREE.  Write         I 
LACEY  fr  LACEY, .  Dept.  11,  WaBhin$ion.D.C. 


FNTFR  A  business 

l_-i  J,  t|     M.    Lj  1\      of  your  own  and  earn  big 

annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialtj  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No 
tial  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soli. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory.    3  Back  Bay,  Boiton,  Mats. 


$800  from   $10,000 

Or  $80  a  year  from  $1000 — an 
income  of  8r'c  is  possible, 
with  an  unusual  degree  of 
safety,  through  investment  in 
some  of  the  new  securities  of 
old  corporations. 

We  have  issued  a  descrip- 
tive circular  about  one  of 
these  investments. 

Ask    for   Circular  21   Q 

John  Muir  &  Qo. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

61  Broadway 
New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS   IN    MIA  I  CO 

April  2s.    -American  troops  in  El  1 'a so  are 
ordered  to  be  ready  for  action  in  c;i~' 
a    threatened     uprising    in    Juarez    in 
sympathy     with     the     Sonora     revolt 
endangers  El  Paso. 

Approximatelj  four  thousand  Carranza 
troops   at     Parral,    Chihuahua,    revolt. 

.  according  to  information  given  oui  by 
General    Calles,    commander    of     the 

revolutionist-;  in  northwesl  Mexico. 

April  29.  According  to  unofficial  advices 
from  Mexico  City,  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress will  be  called  upon  to  name  an 
Interim  Presidenl  of  Mexico  to  receive 
the  office  from  Carranza  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  December  1.  and  to 
conduct  the  administration  until  the 
country  becomes  pacified  enough  to 
hold  elections. 

Reports  reaching  Washington  say  that 
Chihuahua,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Chihuahua,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  forces,  and  all  Federal 
officials  there  are  being  detained  by 
the  rebels. 

April  30.— It  is  officially  admitted  at  the 
War  Department  in  Washington  that  the 
American  border  forces  have  received 
instructions  to  take  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions against  raids  across  the  inter- 
national boundary.  The  American  force 
now  numbers  approximately  thirty  thou- 
sand officers  and  men. 

May  1. — Advices  reaching  Washington 
-fate  that  at  a  recent  conference  Presi- 
dent Carranza  was  advised  by  his 
generals  to  resign  in  favor  of  a  Presi- 
dent ad  inii rim.  whom  he  or  Congress 
should  appoint. 

May  3. — Juarez  joins  the  revoll  againsl  the 
Carranza  Government,  thus  giving  the 
revolutionists  control  of  the  largest 
state  in  Mexico. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  thai  ad- 
ditional American  war-ships  are  to  be 
dispatched  to  Mexican  waters  to  protect 
the  Americans  who  may  be  endangered 

by  the  revolution. 

May  4. — Gen.  1*31)10  Gonzales,  long  re- 
garded by  Carranza  ;i>  his  stanchest 
supporter,  joins  the  revolution,  ac- 
cording to  advices  reaching  Wash- 
ington through  official  channels. 
Leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  northern  Mexico  meet  at  Naoo, 
Sonora.  to  name  a  cabinet  for  the 
provisional  Government.  Governor 
de  la  lluerta,  of  Sonora,  is  made 
Provisional  president. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

April     28.     According     to     a     statement 

issued  h\  the  .Japanese  Foreign  Office 
to  the  American  state  Department 
Japanese    guards     in     the     district      of 

Nikolaevsk,  in  eastern  Siberia,  ap- 
parently have  been  annihilated  and 
several  hundred  Japanese  residents, 
including  the  Japanese  Consul,  ma-sa- 
cred by  the  Bolsheviki. 

An  announcement  made  bj  the  Polish 
General  Staff  says  a  general  advance 
has  been  made  l>\  polish  forces  along  a 
1.80-mile  front  Into  the  Ukraine.     It  is 

explained  that  the  movement  is  for 
the    expulsion     of    Russian     Holsheviki, 

and  thai  the  Poles  intend  to  remain  in 

the    Ukraine    only    until    an    authorized 

Ukrainian     Government      shall     take 

control. 
April  29.      The  Poles  in  their  advance  into 

the  Ukraine  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Pilsudski  capture  several  rail- 
road centers  and  gain  control  of  the 
two  main  rail  line-  leading  to  Kief. 


The  Oldest  Investment 
— and  the  Safest 

First  Mortgage  Securities  arc  today 
the  oldest  investments  in  the  world. 
Fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  Era  they  were  the  safr-t 
investments  then  offered  the  in- 
vestors of  Babylon. 

That  they  have  lived  thru  the  inter- 
rening  ages  is  another  example  of 
the  -Survival  of  the  fittest.'' 

Miller  lMo  First  Mort<:a^c  Bonds  are 
first  mortgages  in  retail  packages. 
They  are  a  refinement  of  the  old 
first  mortgage  in  many  ways.  The 
.-in. ill  as  well  as  large  investor  can 
enjoy  their  investment  advantages, 
because  issued  in  amounts  of  $100; 
$500;  and  $1000.  The  interest  coupons 
attached  are  an  added  convenience. 

Write  far  circular*  clcicrihinz  current 
<>f<>  ringsand  valuable  booklet  "Selecting 
vour  frtvtttmm ft. "    /Vie  to  investors* 

G.L  MILLER  6  COMPANY.Inc 
920  Hurt  Building,- Atlanta.Ga 


Good  Drinkers  Are  Invitei 

to  see  how  successfully    m<l   agreeabl)   EVANS 
ipatcd  their  pleasure  and  requirements  in 


A  Post-Graduate  ; 
Coarse 
in  Good 
Drinking 


Sewage 


Pleases  the 

Senses 

Soothes  the 
Stomach 

Tickles  the 
Palate 


FORMERLY  KNOWN  AS  CHECONA  EVANS  ALE 

An  appetizing,   substantial,    nourishing    bcieruite 
delicious  as  It  is  beneficial.     In  a  class  by   itself. 

Order  a  case  from  nearest  dealer  or  write 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS      Estab.  1786      HUDSON.  N.I 

Home  Study 

Business 
Courses 

let  Your  Training  Be  of  University  Grade 

t  The  biggest  opportunities  of  today  are 
in  the  field  of  business.  Specialize  qual- 
ify in  spare  time  for  a  position  of  impor- 
tance. Tear  out  this  coupon.  Mark  an  X 
before!  tic  course  in-low  iii  video  interested. 
Write  your  name  and  address  at  the  bot- 
tom and  mail  today.  We  will  -.end  full 
information  and  farts  regarding  salary 
increase  and  incomes  of  LaSalle  trained 
men.  Ix>w  cost — satisfactory  extension 
of  payments  for  those  who  wish  such  an 
'arrangement.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied  upon  completion  of  course. 
More  than  200,000  men  have  benefited  l>y 
l.aSalle  Traini n g. 

□  Banking  and  Finance 
p  Business  Letter 

Writing 

□  Production  Efficiency 
Office. Shop  or  Factory 

□  Commercial  Spanish 

□  Expert  Bookkeeping 

□  Effective  Speaking 

□  Business  English 
k  "Ten  Yearn'  Promotion 


□  Higher  Accounting      j 

□  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.& 

1    Us    I    II    III    I      1         \-  I   111   111. I   I    IOI1- 

□  Business  Management 

□  Traffic  Management  — 
Foreign  and  Domestic 

□  Law— Degree  of  LL.B. 

□  Commercial  Law 


Art  intcisi  ■  .no  b 

in  One"  will  besent  upon  request. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training 

Institution  in  the  World 

Dept.  552-R  Chicago.  III. 

Gentlemen:     Semi   without  obligation    to  me  in  for* 
■nation  regarding  course  indicated  above. 


Namo  . 


Address. 
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7  HE  rifle  you  have  always  wanted 
— A  Savage  Bolt  Action.  It  is 
the  handiest,  daintiest,  most  per* 
fectly  modelled  little  shooting-iron  that 
a  gun-cran\  ever  got  his  hands  on. 

And  it  is  the  strongest,  simplest,  most 
dependable  weapon  that  an  explorer  ever 
too\  onto  an  Arctic  ice-floe  or  into  a 
tropical  jungle.  And  it  only  weighs  six 
pounds.  There's  nothing  patched-up 
about  it — nothing  renovated,  or  adapted 
or  compromised.  It  isn't  a  cut-down 
mus\et,  or  a  war-baby  reborn. 

IT  IS  A  BRAND  HEW  HUH?' 
I]\[G-RIFLE — newly  designed  from 
muzzle  to  butt-plate — built  symmetry 
cally  around  the  wonderfully  effective 
cartridge  it  shoots,  and  combining  every 
desirable  feature   of  the  best  military 


rifles  with  the  special  refinements  which 
the  hunter  needs. 

Its  action  is  the  simple  military  bolt — 
but  redimensioned  and  improved.  It 
has  bigger,  stronger  loc\ing-lugs  than  the 
Service  rifle.  It  has  a  shotgun  type  safety 
located  on  top  of  the  tang — the  natural, 
convenient  place.  The  patented  maga- 
zine design  ma\es  it  possible  to  use  soft 
nose,  Spitzer point  bullets  without  danger 
of  deforming  the  points. 

The  great  popularity  and  success  of  the 
.250-3000  Savage  determined  the  car- 
tridge for  which  this  rifle  should  be 
designed.  This  cartridge  is  loaded  with 
an  87  gram  Spitzer  point,  soft  nose  bul- 
let 3000  feet  a  second,  accurately  enough 
to  ma\e  possibles  on  the  800  yard  target 
and  hard  enough  to  penetrate  §  8  Mich 
boiler  plate. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

11  inch  tapered  high  pressure  steel  barrel  with  integral  front  sight  base,  chec\c d 
pistol  grip  stock  andforestocl{,  pistol  grip  capped,  oil  finished  one  piece  StOc\,  ( 
rugatcd  trigger,  corrugated  steel  shotgun  butt-plate,  white  met  J  front  and  | 
top  sporting  rear  sights,  magazine  capacity  five  cartridges,  weight  six  pounds. 

Swage  Arms  Corporation 

SHARON,  pa.  UTICA,  H.  T.  MKH 

Cxecuttue  and  Export  Offices,  50  Church  v  Heu   1 
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Here  is  another  fellow  fussin'  around  his  gas  buggy  with  a 
lot  of  new  spark  plugs,  new  coils,  new  this  and  new  t'other 
—  when  a  couple  of  dollars  worth  of  Effecto  Auto  Finishes 
would  make  it  contented  for  life!      Isn't  it  so? 


Haven't  you  at  times  done 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  fooling 
around  your  car?  And  at  other 
times  didn't  the  old  boat  seem 
to  show  signs  of  new  life  after 
you   had   washed    her  all  up? 


FINISHES 


quickly,  easily  and  without 
trouble.  Jt  is  easy-working, 
self-leveling  and  quick-drying 
tuse  it  is  the  genuine,  origi- 
nal auto  enamel  which  will  last 
longer  than  the  finish  on  most 


And  here's  a  real  thrill,  for  a  few  dollars:  new  cars  —  not  a  paint,  wax  or  polish, 
a  few  hours  interesting  work  and  a  coat  or        Made  in  nine  snappy  colors :  Black,  Blue, 

two  of  EfTecto  Auto  Enamel  applied  to  your  Green,  Red,  Brown,  Yellow,  Gray,  Cream 

car  will  give  you  much  the  same  sensation  as  and  White;  also  clear  Finishing  varnish  ami 

driving  a  brand  new  car  out  of  the  sales  room !  Top   &    Seat    Dressing,  which   renews   and 

Here's  what  Charles  V.   Bradford,  dealer  in  waterproofs  fabric  or  imitation  leather  tops  of 

fine   leather  goods,    of   Niagara    Falls,    Out.,  all  kinds,  as  well  as  upholstery. 


says  about  Effecto:  I  refinished  my  car  with 
your  Effecto  some  three  years  ago,  and  it  left 
me  (when  I  sold  it  last  spring)  in  first  class 
shape.      I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it." 

Note  that  Mr.  Bradford  says  the  finish  was 
in  "first  class  shape"  when  he  sold  the  car. 
Over  two  years  of  service  is  what  Effecto  gave 
him,  and  it  was  still  in  good  condition! 


Send  for  Color  Card  and  Name  of  Local  Dealer 
Effecto  is  sold  by  paint,  hardware  ami 
accessory  dealers  everywhere.  If  you  have 
any  trouble  getting  the  genuine  Effecto  Auto 
Enamel  write  us  at  once.  We  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

Pratt  Si  Lambert-Inc.   163  Tonawanda  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Canadian  address :  109  Court- 


Effecto  Auto  Enamel  goes  on  with  a  brush,    w right  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


NISHES 


Your  Car  Deserves  It 

To  do  its  full  duty,  your  motor  needs  the  pro- 
tection of  the  best  oil.  Neither  heat  nor  wear 
will  break  up  the  protecting  film  of  Havoline  Oil. 
It  makes  a  real  difference  in  the  smooth-running 
efficiency  and  long  life  of  your  motor.  Havoline 
gives  more  miles  to  the  gallon.  Don't  just  say 
"oil" — ask  for  Havoline  Oil,  and  in  the  sealed 
containers.     Your  car  deserves  it. 

l\l)l\\    REFINING   COMPANY,  New  York 

Incorporated 

An  Independent  company  that  produces 
qpd  refines  its  own  petroleum 


HAVOLINE  OIL 


RfcG  U  S   PAT  O" 


It  makes  a  difference 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


April    30. — Tt    is    reported    from    War 
thai    the   resistance   of   the    Bolshi 
in   south   Ukraine  has  been  broken  ' 
the    Poles,  who  have   captured    ].">,0tH 
prisoners,    sixty    cannon,    hundred 
machine  guns,  and  seventy-six  loco 
lives  since  i  In  ii-  off<  n-!\  e  began. 

May    1.- Polish   cavalrj    has   reached 
outskirts  of   Kid',  capital    of  !"!,• 
according    to    Warsaw     advices.      Tin 
Bolshevik    command    has    been    tin 
eastward  to  Kharkof. 
An   agreemenl    is   entered    into    hetwi 
Russia  and  Japan  regarding  i  lie  Nib. 
situation.     It  is  described  by  Japan 
Ambassador  Shidehara  to  the  American 
state     Department     as     being    pur. 
military,  and  solelj    for  I  he  purpost 
preventing  collisions  between   I 
.mi  se  and  the  Russians  in  Siberia. 

May   :'». —  London    reports    that    the    Poles 
have  taken   Fastov,  about   forty  miles 
southwest   6f  Kief    on  the  railroad    and 
it    is  also   rumored    that    Polish   fori 
have  occupied  Kief  itself. 

Maj  !.  It  is  reported  from  Warsaw 
the  Poles  are  gradually  <dosin<^  in  upon 
Kief,  the  Ukrainian  capital.  The  Bol- 
sheviki  are  entrenching  in  the  hills  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Dnieper  with  their 
backs  againsl  the  city,  the  tighl  for 
which  is  said  to  be  al  its  height,  raging 
day  and  night . 

OTHER    FOREIGN   NEWS 

April  28.       Posters  are  put   up  on  tin     v  alls 
all  over  Paris  calling  upon  the  work 
to  strike  on  May  day.     The  M  inistry  of 
the   Interior  announces  that  no  par 
or  processions  will  be  permit  ted. 

April  29.  The  American  Commission  for 
Relief  in  the  Near  East  receives  a  dis- 
patch from  one  of  it>  worker-  in  Aintah, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  saving  that  the  mis-ion 
has  been  besieged  since  \pril  1  by  the 
Turks,  who  are  trying  to  gel  the  mission 
buildings  to  use  against   the  French. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  explains  the 
decisions  of  the  San  Renin  confer*  n 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  emphasizing 
that  all  misunderstandings  have  been 
dispelled  and  that  the  Allies  are  agreed 
that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  i-  to  Lethe 
basis  upon  which  the  European  policy 
must  be  carried  out.  The  Premier 
said  the  dispute  with  France  had 
arisen  not  over  the  enforcement  of  the 
Treaty,  lml  because  the  French  Gov- 
eminent  felt  the  uprising  should  be  put 
down  by  Allied  troops,  while  the  other 
Allies  held  that  the  Germans  should 
be  left  to  restore  order  in  their  own 
country. 

A  general  3trike  of  French  labor  is  called 
to  take  effect  May  1.  The  call  was 
decided  on  by  the  (ielleral  Federation 
of  Labor  in  France. 

April  30. — New  policies  for  Inland  are 
outlined  at  a  conference  in  London 
attended  by  Premier  Lloyd  George  and 
other  leading  British  statesmen.  AmonJ 
the  changes  proposed,  it  is  understood 
one  would  provide  For  more  - 
treatment    for    perpetrators   of   crime, 

another    would    grant    the    Irish    almost 

the    same    freedom    of    speech    a-    in 

England,    and    a    third    would    provide 

official  publicity  of  all  happenings  in 
Ireland. 
An  economic  conference  between  dele- 
gate- representing  France  and  German] 
is  arranged  by  Premier  Millerand  and 
Dr.  Goeperl  in  an  effort   to  establish 

trade   relation-  between    the   two  coun- 

tries   on    the   basis   of   the   Treat:    of 
Versailles. 
May  1.— May  day  passes  in  Paris  with  a 
scries  of  -mall   riot-  ami   disorders  m 
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which  three  persons  urc  killed  and  many 
wounded.  Inn  without  the  declaration 
of  a  nation-wide  general  strike  such  a^ 
was  expected. 

Twelve  thousand  coal-miners  in  the  Syd- 
ney, Nova  Scotia,  districl  go  on  a  May- 
day strike  as  a  protest  againsl  impris- 
onment of  the  leaders  of  Winnipeg's 
general  strike  last  year. 

The  Crown   Princess  of  Sweden,   Princess 

Margarel  of  Connaught,  cousin  of  Bang 
George  of  England,  dies  at  Stockholm 

May  2. — Thirty-live  more  hunger-strikers 
are  removed  from  the  Belfast  jail  to  .-. 
hospital,  making  sixty-nine  who  have 

been  released  in  the  last  two  days. 
There  are  now  no  hunger-strikers  in 
the  prison. 

Arrangements  have  heen  made  for  an 
International  Parliamentary  Congress 
of  Commerce  at  Luxemburg  from  May  I 
to  7.  Thirteen  nations  will  he  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  which  will  dis- 
cuss world-problems,  such  as  the  high 
cost  of  living,  exchange,  commercial 
transportation,  and  national  debts. 

May  •i. — King  Christian  of  Denmark  re- 
quests Niels  Neergaard,  the  Liberal 
leader,  to  form  a  cabinet. 
Information  from  Paris  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  general  strike  there  is  making 
virtually  no  headway.  Leaders  of  tin 
extremists,  directing  the  railroad  strike, 
have  been  arrested  in  many  cities  by 
government  officers.  Most  of  the  dock 
workers  are  out,  but  many  of  the  rail- 
road men  are  returning  to  work.  The 
miners  in  the  less  important  lields  have 
brought  about  a  partial  strike,  but  those 
in  the  principal  fields  have  not  yet  de- 
cided to  join  the  movement. 

May  5.  —President  Kbert  of  Germany  is 
expelled  from  the  Saddlers'  Union  of 
Berlin  for  having  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  a  man  convicted  of  murder, 
which  action  the  unionists  hold  to  be 
a  violation  of  all  Socialistic  principles. 
The  Supreme  Council  decides  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  Bolsheviki  rep- 
sentatives  at  Copenhagen  at  once,  says 
a  report  from  London.  It  is  further 
reported  that  full  resumption  of  trade 
relations  with  Russia  and  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Government  maj  be  ex- 
pected after  the  Copenhagen  conference. 

PRESIDENTIAL   PRIMARIES 

May  1. — General  Wood  leads  Senator 
Johnson  by  1. ()<)'_»  votes  in  the  New 
Jersey  Presidential  preferential  prima- 
ries, according  to  complete  and  corrected 
returns. 

Governor  Lowden  received  a  plurality  of 

04,551  votes  over  General  Wood  at 
the  Illinois  primary  April  13,  according 
to  an  announcement  of   the  Secretary 

of  State's  office. 

May  3. — Returns  from  the  Presidential 
primary  in  Maryland  show  that 
General  Wood  carried  nineteen  out  of 
the  twenty-three  counties  and  Balti- 
more City,  giving  him  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  to  the  state  convention, 
who  in  turn  elect  sixteen  delegates  to 
the  Republican  national  convention. 

May  4.— Returns  from   2,249  of  the  3,387 

precincts  or  Indiana  show  General 
Wood  leading  s<  nator  Johnson  by  6,540. 
The  vote  was:  Wood.  59,475;  John- 
son, 52,935;  Lowden.  26,843;  and 
Harding.  1  1.(192. 

Senator  Johnson  leads  Herbert  Hoover 
by    more    than    130,000  in    returns  from 

about  two-thirds  of  California's  ">.7'JM 
precincts. 

General  Wood's  majority  over  Senator 
Johnson    in    Maryland's    primary    was 
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A  Bank  Knows  Its  Own  Country 

IN  Japan,  South  Africa,  Italy,  England — in  all  important 
countries — are  great  commercial  banks  which  can  give  the 
facts  as  to  credit,  markets,  individual  character  and  business 
methods  that  are  needed  by  American  business  in  foreign  trade. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  maintains 
close  relations  with  these  great  international  commercial 
banks.  Through  them,  it  offers  to  its  friends  the  combined 
banking  knowledge  of  the  world. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  NewTfork 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 


Withstands  the  Tread  of  Generations 


*A\ 


LONG-BELL  OAK  FLOOR,  waxed, 
polished,   its  satiny  surface  reflecting 
light  and  shadow,  is  beautiful  — there's 
no.  gainsaying  that. 

And  this  beauty  is  morr  than  skin  deep. 

The  tread  of  generations,  neglect  and 
mistreatment  may  scar  and  mar  the  sur- 
face, but  a  little  refinishing  and  its  beauty 
is  fully  restored.  That  is  the  beauty  about 
Long- Bell  Oak  Floors—  th ey  are  ln-autiful 
all  the  iray  tli rough. 

Most  unusual  care  has  been  put  into  the 
manufacture  of  this  flooring  and  the  result 
is  an  unusual  product.  That  the  buyer 
may  be  assured  of  obtaining  it.  each  piece 
bears  this  trade-marked  brand: 

TonG-ReLL 

Forked  Leaf 

Oak  Flooring 

ASK     YOUR     DEALER     FOR 


OAK     FLOORING 

SOUTHERN    PINE 

HARDWOODS 

WHITE    PINE 

MILLWORK 

CREOSOTED 

PRODUCTS 

Long- Bell   brand 


The  Ipno-ReLL  Timber  rompanq 


R.A.LONG    BUILDING 

■MMnMnHM 


KANSAS     CITV.     MO. 
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AJAX  Cord  Tires  have  a  rec- 
l  ord  of  splendid  achievement 
behind  them.  Theword-of-mouth 
endorsement  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  use  them,  has  built  a 
demand  which  Ajax  factories  can 
only  strive  to  meet. 

Tire  choice  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  three  qualities:  service — 
security — good  looks.  And  in  the 
Ajax  Cord  these  qualities  are 
paramount. 

In  building  the  Ajax  Cord,  plies 
are  gently  laid  in  position — never 
stretched  or  pulled.    Thus,  full 


resiliency  is  preserved.  The  fin- 
ished tire  gives,  as  it  should,  with 
each  shock  of  the  road. 

The  Cleated  Tread  of  the  Ajax 
Cord  gives  maximum  security. 
Those  cleats  hold  like  the  cleats 
on  an  athlete's  shoes. 

And  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength, 
those  reinforcing  buttresses  of 
rubber,  add  much  to  the  tire's 
ability  to  wear. 

Ajax  produces  a  complete  line  of 
tire  equipment — Ajax  Cord,  Ajax 
Road  King  (fabric)  Ajax  Inner 
Tubes  and  Ajax  H.  Q.  (High 
Quality)  Tire  Accessories, 


Sold  by  Ajax  Franchisee!  Dealers  Everywhere 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.J.  Branches  in  Leading  Citiet 


Ajax    H 

Q.    (High 

Quality) 

TireAcces- 

sorics 

includ  e 

everything   the  car 

owner 

needs    in 

making 

temporary 

or  long 

lasting    re- 

pair  of 

worn  tii 

V 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Help! — Pair  trousers  lost,  West  Hotel 
ininK-room,  Thursday.  Phono  Auto  L522. 
toward. — Sioux  City  Journal. 


It  Has  a  Wet  Sound. — Mr.  Bryan  poured 
ver  the  menu  quite  a  while  before  tfivin^ 
is  ample  order. — Forbes  Magazine  (New 
'ork). 


Home  Industries  First. — The  only  con- 
ding  thought  about  all  these  taxes  is  that 

e  might  be  paying  them  to  Germany. — 
tattle  Posl-I vhll if/rnrer. 


And  Some  Who  Do  Neither. — There  are 
lose  who  entertain  ideas  and  others  who 
ork  them;  therein  lies  the  difference  in 
ten. — Sing  Sing  Bulletin. 


A    True    Fact. — Persistent   Caller— 

So  her  ladyship  is  not  at  home  again?  " 
Nrcw    Footman — "  No,    madam.      And 

hat's  more,  she  really  is  out  this  time." 

-World  (London). 


One     Compensation. — Mrs.     Pkck — 
Divorce  seems  very  easy  in  America !  " 
Mr.  Peck — "  Yes,  dear;    you  see  they 
ust   have  some  advantage,  to  make  up 
tc  prohibition." — London  Opinion. 


When  He  Arrived.—"  Tell  me,"  said 
le  solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  "  were 
)U  present  at  the  inception  of  the 
tercation?  " 

"  No,    sir,"   replied    the   witness,    "  but 
was    there   when   the    fight  started." — 
ondon  Tit-Bit*. 


Another  Profiteer.  —  "  Ten  thousand 
a ncs  for  that  old  picture?  ...  I  could 
uderstand  it,  of  course,  if  you  were  offer- 
ig  a  modern  painting — with  oil  at  its  pres- 
lt  price.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century 
1  wasn't  worth  more  than  four  sous  a 
illon!"— Le  Pele  Melc  (Pari*). 


Related     to      "  Auto  -  Intoxication  "  — 

What      does      autosuggestion      mean?  ' 
jked  Pringle. 

"  That's  when  your  wife  begins  to 
gure  out  how  much  you  would  save  in 
irfa.ro,  and  all  that,  if  you  had  your  own 
lachine,"  replied  Teggard,  who  had  been 
orked  h.ist  that  way. — Milwaukee  Catholic 
itizen. 


The  Common  Case  of  Poor  Lo. 

,'hen  Lo,  the  Poor  Indian,  suddenly  found 
His  blanket   too  short  at  one  end 

le  sat  down  to  think  in  a  manner  profound 
Of  a  way  the  said  shortage  to  mend, 

[e   studied   and    fretted    around    quite   a 

while, 
Till  of  wrinkles  he  had  quite  a  crop; 
>ut   at   last   he   arose   with   a   triumphant 

smile 
And  whacked  a  piece  off  the  top. 

'hen  with  a  sly  nod  of  his  crafty  old  head 
lie  grunted  and  said,  "  Now  me  gottum; 

oor  Lo  go  and  gittuni  a  needle  and  thread 
And  sew  that  piece  on  lo  the  bottom  !  " 

\v  laugh  at  poor  Lo  in  our  cynical  wa\ . 

Vet   1  dart1  say  he  reasoned  as  well 
s  those  who  expect  frequent  raises  in  pay 

To  keep  up  with  the  11.  C.  of  L. 

— Indianapolis  Star. 
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Bank  Buildings 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS'  SERVICE  begins 
with  a  vacant  lot  and  instructions  to  build.  A 
few  months  later  we  deliver  the  keys  ot  a  com- 
plete building  with  vaults,  banking  equipment 
and  furniture,  all  in  place  and  ready  for  businc 

AFTER  THIRTY  YEARS  of  experience 
and  development,  our  organization  today  in- 
cludes architects  who  specialize  in  bank  design; 
practical  builders  who  specialize  in  bank 
construction  ;  and  a  competent  purchasing  de- 
partment which  insures  all  possible  economics. 

OUR  CONTRACT  covers  the  entire  opera- 
tion   and    guarantees   a   definite   limit   of  cost. 

WE  WILL  SEND,  at  your  request,  a  list  ot 
banks  we  have  built  in  your  vicinity  or  have 
a   representative   call. 

Hoggson  Brothers 

485  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  OFFH  i     Plwt  NMtoo*]  Bank  BoMtaa 
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GIRAJB.fi 


Neveir  gets  an  your^ 


T 


HERE  are  just  two  kinds  of  men. 

Yes,  in  all  the  world  just  two  kinds — 

Those  who  think  about  doing  a  thing, 
and  those  who  do  it. 

Your  own  good  sense  and  your  experi- 
ence as  a  smoker  tells  you  the  immense 
advantage,  both  physical  and  mental,  of 
a  mild,  full  flavored  real  Havana  smoke 
like  the  Girard  cigar. 

You  know  the  business  value  of  a  satis- 
factory smoke  and  how  the  atmosphere 
of  enjoyment  promotes  a  keen,  smooth- 
working  mentality.  To  say  nothing  of 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction. 

You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  switch 
to  Girards.  And  you  well  know  what 
happens  to  a  train  that  jumps  the  switch. 

For  goodness  sake  and  pleasures  sake, 
too,  why  not  switch  to  Girards  today  ? 

Sold  by  progressive  dealers  everywhere. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf,    Philadelphia 

EslabliiheJ  49  year> 


The  "Benefactor" 

size  i»  a  particular 

favorite 


Unfair    to    Labor. — The    burglars    who 
found  only  $1  in  a  safe  they  robbed  prob- 
ably will  reporl  the  matter  to  their  union  to 
suitable  action.  —  New   York  Telegram. 


Professional    Pride.     Coi  NTSEL — "  A 
all,  my  clienl  i-;  onlj  charged    with  simplt 
theft." 

Prjsoneb    -"Simple!      I'd    like   to 
you  d<>  it."— Lot  don  ( Opinion. 


Things  That  Count.     (  !ontb  \<  tor— 
house  oil  'hi-  plan  can  bebuill  for  $6,000. 

Thi:  Otheb  M  s\     "  I  have  no  doub 
can.      Whal    1    want    to  know  is  how  much 
I'll  have  to   pay  you    when   it's  built." — 
The  Christian  Intelligencer. 


Fortunate    Caroline. — "So    your    friend 
Caroline  has  lost  her  husband?  " 

"Yes,  and  just    during  the   verj    v 
when  the  shops  are  advertising  a  special 
drive    in    mourning!     She   always    was   a 
lucky  thing  !  "     /.-    P€U    MiU     !'■• 


The   Hoover    Menace. — Bacon — "  This 
man  Boover  won't  do  for  President." 
Egbert— "  Think  not?  " 

"  Not    for  a   niinui 

"Why?" 

•'  Because  he'd  wanl  to  pul  all  the  pie* 
counter  aspirants  on  short  rations." — 
Yonl.i  rs  Stati  stnan. 


How  He  Knew.— "  You  say  you  were 
held  up  by  a  loot  pad  with  a  revolver 
this  morning.     At   what   time'.'  " 

■'  Five  minutes  to  one." 

'"  How  can  ymi  ti\  t he  t hue  so  precisely  ?" 

'"  Because  1  could  see  the  church  clock, 
ami  1  noticed  the  hands  were  in  the  same 
position  as  mine."     London   Tit-Bits. 


A  Cure  by  Proxy.- — *'  Doctor."  said  he, 
"  I  ui     a     \  ietim    of    insomnia.     I     can't 
sleep  if  there's  the  least   noise,  such 
eat   on  the  hack  fence,  tor  instance." 

"This  powder  will  he  effective,"  re- 
plied the  physician,  alter  compounding  a 
prescription. 

"  When  do   1    take  it.  doctor?  " 

"  You  don't   lake  it.  You  give  ii    to  the 

eat     in      some     milk."  \farilinu     Baptist 
S  .  John,  A.  B.). 


Real  Distinction.  Dibbins  was  dining 
with  some  people  who  were  proud  of  1  he 
recent  elevation  of  a  member  of  the  family 
tot  he  1  louse  of  Lords. 

"This."  said  his  hostess,  "makes  the 
second  of  my  husband's  familj  in  the, 
peerage.  Have  you  anj  illation  in  the 
House  of  Lord-'.' 

"  No  '  "    said    Dibbins,    "  hut    I've   two 
maiden  aunts  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
— London  Til-Bits. 


r 


Sensitive  Soul.  Everj  seal  in  the 
trollex      was    occupied,     when     a     group    of 

women  trot  in.  Going  through  the  car  to 
collect  the  fares,  the  conductor  noticed  a 
man  asleep.  Seizing  him  by  the  shoulder, 
he  proceeded  to  shake  him  hack  into  a 
state  of  consciousness. 

"Wake  up!"  shouted  the  conductor. 

"I  wasn't  asleep."  said  the  passenger. 

"Not  asleep!"  snapl  the  conductor. 
••Then  whai  did  you  have  your  eyes  closed 
for"" 

•It   was  because  of  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  oar,"  explained  the  passenger. 
"1    just    hate   to   see    women   standing." 
\ .  io  York  Evening  Bust. 
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The 
Starter 

I  hat  is 
Built   to 
Order 
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The  curve  denote}  the 
charging  characteristics 
of  the  Wagner  Genera- 
tor. Note  how  the  rate 
of  charging  rapidly  in- 
creases as  the  car  speed 
increases  up  to  18  miles 
an  hour. 


J 
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The  Wagner  Generator  Protects 
Your  Battery  from  Overcharging 

The  man  who  drives  his  car  on  long  runs  at  high 
speed  has  no  fear  of  overcharging  his  battery,  if  his 
car  is  equipped  with  a  Wagner  Generator. 

In  designing  the  Wagner  Electrical  System  for  his  car, 
the  Wagner  Engineers  have  guarded  against  both 
overcharging  and  undercharging  the  battery'. 

The  charging  characteristics  of  the  Wagner  Generator 
are  such  that  the  maximum  charge  is  generated  when 
the    car    is    driven  at  from    18  to   22   miles  per  hour. 

Overcharging  is  prevented  because  the  faster  the  car 
goes  above 2 2  miles  an  hour,  the  lesscurrent  is  generated. 

Undercharging  is  unlikely  because  the  average  car  is 
driven  sufficiently  at  from  18  to  22  miles  per  hour  to 
compensate  for  the  lower  charging  rate  at  slower  and 
higher  speeds,  and  for  the  drain  due  to  short  runs  and 
frequent  starting. 

Just  as  the  Wagner  Generator  is  built  to  meet  the 
driving  characteristics  of  the  car  owner,  so  is  the 
Wagner  cranking  motor  built  to  meet  the  cranking 
characteristics  of  the  engine.  The  combination  results 
in  unusual  freedom  from  cranking  and  ignition  troubles. 
If  the  car  you  buy  is  Wagner  equipped,  you  can  rest 
assured  of  quick  cranking,  proper  battery  charging  and 
dependable  ignition. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 


The  maximum  c  harge 
is  delivered  u  hen  IU 
car  is  driven  from  IS 
to  22  miles  per  hour. 
j\ote  how  the  rate  oj 
charging  decreases  as 
the  speed  of  the  i 
creases  ahocc  2 J  ei 
on  hour. 


St. 

Louis,    Mo. 

Factory  Branches  and      Maintenance  Station!  : 

♦Atlanta 
'Boston 
"Buffalo 
^'Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 
'Denver 

'  Detroit 
*lndianapolis 

k;ins.T*  C   il\ 
1  os  Atiaeles 

Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  "l  oik. 
*Omaria 

'Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

Si     1   .un~ 

N     Paul 
,ltle 
M  use 

\\  asliimluii.  1 1  < 

Selling 

Afenciei: 

Dallas              N 

'•w  Orleans 

Memphis 

Sah  1  al  •  - 

Ajhliated  Comparm  : 

H'.jv'rirr  Eitctric  Manufacturing  Co.   of  Canada.   Ltd. 

Montreal,  Que.;  Toronto,  (  W. 


CRANKING 
GENERATING 
IGNITION 
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FINNELL       SCRUBBER. 


^Ihe  QrowingNeedfor 


FINNELL 
SCRUBBER 

is  now  used  in  many 

Auditoriums 

Bakeries 

Banks 

Bottling  Works 

Candy  Factories 

Churches 

Colleges 

Department  Stores 

Factories  (Miscellaneous) 

Food  Products  Factories 

Halls 

Hospitals 

Hotels 

Knitting  Mills 

Public  Buildings 

Restaurants 

Retail  Stores 

Schools 

Textile  Mills 

Wholesale  Groceries 

Y.  M.  C.  A's 

and  mis<  is  buildings 


Names  furnished  on 
request.  State  which 
class  interests  you. 


"CLE  IN   FLOORS 

Reflect  Clean  Business1 


CLEAN 
FLOORS 


in^imerican  'Business 


Clean  floors!  Clean  floors!  Clean  floors! 

Tis  the  cry  of  Efficiency,  echoing 
through  the  halls  of  industry. 

From  out  the  homes  of  civilization, 
where  floors  are  babies'  playgrounds, 
comes  the  realization  that  cleanliness  is 
essential  to  all  humanity — everywhere, 
at  .ill  times. 

In  business,  clean  floors  are  now 
known  to  mean  clean  work  and  better 
work,  happier  workers  and  greater  pro- 
duCtion. 

"A  clean  mind  and  a  clean  body" 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  human 
and  to  the  business  unit.  Clean  floors 
influence  both  mind  and  body. 

The  f.ictory  worker,  the  store  em' 
ployee,   the  office  building   tenant — each 


attains  his  highest  efficiency  when  sur- 
roundings are  most  cheerful.  Without 
clean  floors  cheerfulness  is  handicapped. 

Until  nine  years  ago  business  could 
not  afford  the  expense  of  "home  grade" 
cleanliness.  Then  came  the  Finnell  Sys- 
tem of  Power  Scrubbing.  It  provided  the 
means  of  equalling,  or  even  surpassing, 
the  home  standard. 

Today,  in  more  than  a  hundred  lines 
of  industry,  Finnell'sc  rubbed  clean 
floors  arc  proving  their  beneficial  effect 
on  business. 

Note  the  clean  floors  wherever  you 

go.  You  can  judge  a  business  by  its  floors, 
for  "clean  floors  reflect  clean  business." 

Information  cheerfully  given  without 
obligation  to  you    Address  Chicago  office. 


AMERICAN  SCRUBBING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

I/m>  manufacturers  <>t  Finola  Scouring  Powder 
General  Offices:    184   N.   Wabash   Ave.,   Chicago  1  victories:   Hannibal,    Mo. 
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Some  Railroads 

Using   Truscon 

Standard  Buildings 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  & 

Texas  Pacific 
Chicago,  Ten  c  Haute  &Southem 
Cambria  &  Indiana 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 

Western 
Erie  Railroad 
International  Railway 

Central  America 
Louisville  &  Nashville 
Long  Island  Rairra 
Lake  Shore  Electric 
Mahoning  &  She u  tTK 

Michigan  Central 
Northwestern  PennsyN 
Norfolk  &  Southern 
Norfolk  &  Western 
New  York  Central 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphial&  Readi 
Santa  Fe 
I  oledo  Rail  &  I  ight 

I  Istei    ':'"   I  Vl'.nr.n. 


Great  Railroad  Systems  Use 
Truscon    Standard    Buildings 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  have  proved  admirably  fitted 
for  the  peculiar  needs  of  our  great  railroad  systems.     Fire- 
proof, well  ventilated  and  affording  maximum  daylight  they 
are  making  ideal  railroad  machine  shops,  tool   rooms,  car 
shops,  warehouses,  freight  sheds,  foundries  cafeterias,  d 
The    increasing    demand    for  Truscon    Standard    Buildm 
from  the  Railroad  Companies  is  the  best  evidence  of  th 
service  record. 

Leading  American  Industries  unite  with  American  RailroaJ 
systems  in  finding  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  the  most 
practical,  efficient  and  economical  solution  to  their  quick 
building  problems. 

Truscon  Standard   Buildings  are   more  quickly  and  economically  erected 
and   cost   less   than   any  other  type  of  permanent  construction       The\ 
built  entirely   of    interchangeable  steel  panels  and  can  be  easily  enlarged, 
or  taken  down  and  re-erected  with   100'      salvage  \.due. 

Truscon  Alloy  Steel  is  the  special   material  used  to  insur- 

bility  for  roofs  and  side  walls.    Exposure  tests  over  a  period  of  year*  li 

demonstrated  its  distinct  superiority  in  long  lite  and  permanence. 

Investigate  Truscon  Standard  Ruildi;  Their 

iiv   in  shape  and  size   makes  tlu-m  readi]  ie  variety 

purposes.      Furnished   in   any    length,    varioui   heights,    wuiil  ■ 
feet,  and  in  any  type  of  saw  tooth,  hip  or  monitor  roof. 

Writ*    (■'.i.iu    li<r   lull  information   ami   ttlimaltt; 
indicating    »u.     anJ    :  uilding 

Truscon  Steel  Company,  Yoi  ncsto*  v  Ohio 

Hurc/iuuifi    and   Salrt    Officii    in    Principal    Cititt 

TRUSCON 

STANDARD<1I>BUILDINGS 
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Published  This  Week 

How  Presidents 
Are  Made 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 

A  most  timely  book.  Takes  us  behind  the  scenes  and 
reveals  the  real  forces  that  make  presidents.  How  can- 
didates with  the  largest  popular  vote  have  beendefeated. 
A  concise  statement  of  the  reasons  why  each  of  our  presi- 
dents was  chosen — from  Washington  to  Wilson.  The 
origin  and  growth  of  political  parties.  How  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  fervid  Republican  was  endorsed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  Facts  about  Prohibition,  Suffrage, 
Socialism.  The  negro  as  a  political  factor.  First  app 
ance  of  the  tariff  as  a  presidential  issue.  The  vote  for 
the  different  candidates  in  191 2  and  1916,  in  detail. 
Why  Wilson  was  re-elected.  The  war  records  of  12  of 
our  27  presidents  were  the  deciding  factor  in  their 
on.  12mo,  112  pages,  75  cents  net,  at  all  book 
stores  or  postpaid  from  the  publishers  for  80  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WHAT  WE  MOST  WANT 

Guess  what  it  is  ? 

See  Homiletic  Review  for  June 

30c  per  copy;  $3.00  a  year 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Home  Study 

Business 
Courses 

tel  Your  Training  Be  of  University  Grade 

The  biggest  opportunities  of  today  are 
in  the  field  of  business.  Specialize — qual- 
ify in  spare  time  for  a  position  of  impor- 
tance. Tear 'out  this  coupon.  Mark  an  X 
before  the  course  below  in  which  interested. 
\\  rite  your  name  and  address  at  the  bot- 
tom and  mail  today.  We  will  send  full 
information  and  facts  regarding  salary 
increases  and  incones  of  l.aSalle  trained 

Low   cost — satisfactory   extension 

of  payments  for  those  who  wish  such  an 
arrangement.       Money    refunded    if 
not    satisfied  upon   completion  of  con 
More  than  200,000  men  nave  benefited  by 
LaSalle  Training. 


SHome  Study  Course  in  m  ■ 
PANISH 

Salesmen,  Bookkeepers,  Clerks,  Stenographers, 
can  increase  their  earning"  power  thru  a  knowledge 
of  Commercial  Spanish.  The  South  American  field, 
now  opening  up  on  a  tremendous  scale,  offers  splen- 
did inducements  to  men  and  women  who  understand 
Spanish.  The  LaSalle  Home  Training"  Course  gives 
you  a  mastery  of  Spanish  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  Instruction  can  be  carried  on  during  your 
spare  time  without  interference  with  regular  work. 
Every  week  you  let  hours  slip  away  in  which  you 
could  easily  learn  Spanish  and  qualify  for  a  respon- 
sible position  with  some  large  American  exporting 
firm  desirous  of  increasing  their  Latin-American 
business.  Write  for  catalog  completely  describing 
our  Home  Study  Plan  and  the  opportunities  open  to 
those  having  a  knowledge  of  Commercial  Spanish. 
LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Dept.  552-SA  Chicago 
"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  theWorld" 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Lake    Geneva,  Wisconsin 

30   miles  from  Chicago.    CollcKe  preparatory.    Fixed  price 
covers  board,  tuition,  uniforms  and  all  necessary  ex;  < 
including    pocket    money.       Early    registration    nee. 
Catalog.    Address  Col.  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Supt. 

CONVERSATION  ^oV^ir 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.    An  interesting,  shrewdly  v. 
book  on  the   true  art   of  cot  a   and    it-     it 

Many  happy  quotations.    Cloth, '$1.00;  by  mail,  $1.08. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


□  Higher  Accounting     u 

□  CoiuhiiiK  for  C.P.A.& 
Institute  Examinations 

□  Business  Management 

OTrnflic  Management  — 
Foreign  and  Domestic 

OLuw— Degree  of  LL.B. 

□Commercial  Law 


[~l  Hanking  and  Finance 
Q  Business  Letter 
Writing 

□  Production  Efficiency 
Of  flee, Shop  or  Factory 

□Commercial  Spunish 
O  Expert  Bookkeeping 

□  Effective  Speaking 
D Business  English 


An  Historical  Summary 
of  English  Literature 

by  E.  W.  EDMUNDS,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Here  is  a  real  treasure  trove  for  all  who  would  learn 
to  know  good  wri  I  iheir  works.  In  this  single 

volumi  1  information  the  authoi  • 

the  whole  field  of  English  literaturi  Fi  irliest 

times  to  the  pnsr.it  ■  ■  ly  and  pithily  cl 

terizes  each  period,  names  and  places  its  leading  au- 
outlines their  biographies, describes  their  style 
and  methods,  and  lists  and  summarizes  their  works. 
The   amount   of   information    con'  I    this 

volume  is  amazing  and  as  an  authoritative  gu 
the  best  writers  in  our   tongue  it  should  I 
in  every  library,  pi  private. 

12mo.  cloth,  S1.7S;   by  mail,  S1.87 
Fonk  &  YVftgnalk  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


HFBAR  RANCH 

A  Summer  Camp  for  Boys 

in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains 

July— August 

No  other  recreational  and  educational 
opportunity  like  this  in  the  country.  A 
limited  number  of  boys,  accompanied  by 
tutors,  guide  and  cook,  will  follow  the  pic- 
turesque trails  of  the  Big  Horn  region,  alter- 
nately travelingand camping.  Instruction  in 
woodcraft  and  geology  and  forestry.  Two 
trips— each  of  thirty  days'  duration. 

Under  the  direction  of  instructors  of  the 
H  F  Bar  Ranch  School.  Reservations  in 
order  of  application,  subject  to  satisfactory 
references  as  to  health  and  character.  For 
detailed  information,  address 

Headmaster, HFBarRanchSchool 

Buffalo,  Wyoming 


A  CAREER  for 
Your  Daughter 

\TI  T"D  CTXTO — the  most  womanly  of  professions. 
IN  LJ  AVOl  JLN  \J     A  career  of  independence,  prestige, 
.       and   service  which   wins    grateful 
Graduates  of  lirst-class  schools  are  assured 
at,  congenial  employment  at  good  salaries,  with  many 
ed.    Choice  of  private,  hospital,  school, 
industrial  or  public  nursing,  with  opportunity  lor  advance- 
ment to  executive  positions. 

■   reek    Trained   Nurses  arc    in    special   demand. 
Worl  sanitarium,  with  1,000  patients,  and  superb 

equipment    of     hospital     wards,      laboratories,     treatment 
rooms,  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasiums,  etc.,  gives  unique 
■-'  training  in  Hydrotherapy.   Massage, 
Dietetics,  Health  Reconstruction,  added  to  usual  courses. 

Recreational     advantages;    pleasant    environment:     no 
tuition  fee;  all  expenses  easily  met;  merit  allowance  ot  J100 
Students  may  enter  any  time,  but  should  apply 
at  oni  for  illustrated  prospectus. 

BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  &  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
Box  36  Battle  Creek,   Mich. 


An  intensely  interesting  book  "Tin  Yean'  Promotion 
in  One"  will  besent  upon  rcnucst. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Larucst  Business  Training 

Institution  in  the  World 


Dept.  5S2-RB 


Chicago,  III. 


Gentlemen:     Bend  without  obligation    to  me  infot" 
cmttiou  regarding  course  indicated  above. 


Nmm 


Addraw. 


ROCHESTER   ATHENAEUM  &   MECHANICS   INSTITUTE 


Industrial   Arts 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.    36th  Ymar 

Household    Arts  Applied   Arts 

li  hum.    LHD    PROFESSIONAL    TRAIN  IK  fl     FOR    UEH    a>D   womi  \ 

Manual    Training.    Domestic    Science    and    Art1 
r:s.  Commorci.il  Illustration.  Design. 

r  Count*:     Mechanic*.  Electricity,  Chemistry,  Architecture. 

r  Court** :     Vocational  ami  Teacher  Manual  Training*.  Dietetics,  Lunch 
R  and  Institutional    Management,   Dressmaking-,    Millinery,  Ceran .,. 

Srhnol  nf  Optomotni:      Full  Two  V-    J  >  .  dent*  for  Professional 

<   |  Months'  Course  in   Technical  Optics   provide*  practical 

remunerative  vocation  in  a  desirable  line. 
Biodorn  Dormitory:  With  capacity  for  275  women  students.    Grm.,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

t  worth-while  student  activities. 

Writt  Dmpt.  D  /or  lUuMtratrd  ButUtins—  State  Courts  Desirid 

Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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WHAT'S  HE  WORTH 
TO  HIS  TOWN? 


IS  this  budding  taxpayer  of  enough  value 
as  a  prospective  citizen  to  deserve  all  the 
odds  in  his  favor  to  reach  a  happy,  health) 
manhood? 

Here  is  a  public  matter  to  put  every  think- 
ing man  and  woman  to  the  test. 

The  boy's  most  precious  property  is  his 
good  health.  He  needs  for  the  preservation 
of  this  good  health,  a  clean  town  to  grow 
up  in,  a  town  free  from  flies,  mosquitoes, 
typhoid  fever,  bad  drainage  and  bad  air. 
He  needs  a  good  home  with  baths  and 
plumbing  in  it. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
tells  us  that  "typhoid  fever,  the  dysenteries, 
hookworm  disease,  much  of  the  diarrhea 
of  infant  and  adult  life  and  much  of  the 
tuberculosis,  are  preventable  by  the  instal- 
lation of  a  complete  sewer  system  reaching 
all  premises." 


The  first  essential  of  such  a  system  of  sani- 
tation is  that  it  be  capable  of  renderinL 
•generations  a  healthful   service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

That  is  the  certainty  which  onl)  Vitrified 
Clay  Sanitary  Sewer  Pipe  can  afford. 

Uniformly  factory-made  and  infallibly 
tested  by  fire,  its  quality  is  a  certainty  be- 
fore laying. 

Certainty  to  withstand  unceasing  attack,  by 
destructive   agents   in    sewage   dnd    in  soil, 

ami  certainty  to  be  forever  dense,  never 
menacing  health  by  seepam.,  are  other  im- 
portant and  exclusive  attributes  of  Vitrified 
Cla\  Pipe. 

Ami  do  it  now.  The  cost  of  sanitation  can 
never  exceed  the  value  of  little  li\ 

CLAY    PRODUCTS    VSSOCIA  HON 

CHICAGO  PITTS1HRCH 


VITRIFIED  CLAY 

Sanitary  Scut  r  Pipe 
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Only  the  most  completely  organized 
facilities  make  specialization  possible 

HAVING  created  the  American  Steel  Split  Pulley, 
it  became  necessary  to  devise  better  and  greater 
facilities  to  duplicate  that  pulley  in  the  enor- 
mous quantities  demanded  by  industry. 

So  far  this  demand  has  been  met  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  five  million  "Americans" — one  as  true  and 
perfect  as  every  other. 

A  production  achievement  which  nothing  less  than 
the  most  highly  organized  pulley  making  facilities  could 
have  accomplished. 

It  has  meant  the  making  of  the  machines  and  the 
tools  that  make  the  pulley  parts — machines  like  the 
one  shown  below. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  book,  "Getting 
Maximum  Pulley  Efficiency."  It  has  helped 
to  solve  transmission  problems  in  many  plants 
here  and  abroad. 

See   Donnelley' s   Red   Book  for   name  and    address   of    nearest 
agent.     On  file  in  all  leading  libraries,  national  banks  and  hotels. 

The  American  Pulley  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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More  than  Five  Million  '  'American  " 
Pulleys  noiv  saw  poiver  in  efficient 
plants  here  and  abroad.  The  steel 
split  pulley  combines  strength  and 
durability  ivith  lightness,  and  is 
quickly  installed. 


I  rf,T* 


,   of  the  special  machines  responsible  jo,  the  perfection  of  the  American  Steel  Split  Pulley 


K^ 
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WMEKICAN 


PULU3Y 

"A  wheel  with  a  broad  rim  transmit- 
ting power  from  or  imparting  powerto 
machinery,  or  changing  the  direction 
of  motion  by  means  of  u  flat  belt." 
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Service  In  Buildings 


Like  a  machine,  a  building   is  judged   by   its   performance— the 

service  it  renders.      For  a  building  consist!-    of   more   thao    four 
walls  and  a  roof —  it  must  combine  certain   desirable   features 
such  as  light,  ventilation,  convenience,  adaptability,  durabili 
in  order  to  properly  fulfill    its   purpose        \n<I   the  way  in  which 
it  meets  these  requirements  is  the  measure  of  it-  service. 


It  is  this  factor  of  service  which  characterizes  Hydraulic  Steel 
Buildings.  They  are  the  result  of  expert  design,  good  materials, 
skilled  workmanship  and  are  backed  by  a  thoroughly  experienced 
organization.  Hydraulic  Steel  Buildings  are  made  of  standardized 
pressed  steel  units,  quickly  erected,  adaptable  in  size,  weather- 
tight  and  durable. 

They  Arc  Shipped  Promptly. 
Write  our  nearest  office  for  descriptive  literatun  , 

THE     HYDRAULIC    STEELCRAFT     COMPANY 

o/THE  HYDRAULIC    STEEL  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Standardized  Pressed  Steel  Portable  Buildings;  Wall.  Column.  S 
Tunnel,  House,  Arch  Pan  and  Flat  Slab  Forms;  Channels;  Column  Guards;  Rrinforcint 
Bars;  and  Concrete  Conveyors. 


New  York 
Singer  Building 


Branch  Sales  Offices: 
( Ihicago 
Fisher  Building 


Detroit 

Book  Building 


/ 
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Standardized— Pressed  Steel— Portable 
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WindoWalls 


"Sunlight  and  Air 


>9 


Banister  Shoe  Factory,  Newark.  77.  J., 
and  section  of  interior  showing  light  at 
the  bench  through  Fenestra  WindoWalls 

Frank  Hill  Smith,  Inc.,  Engineers 


Send  For  This  Book 

Published  for  your  infor- 
mation. It  gives  facts  and 
comparative  cost  figures 
in  detail.  It  summarizes 
just  what  you  want  to 
know  about  WindoWalls. 
Drop  us  a  letter  today  and 
we  will  mail  it  to  you. 


In  modern  factory  building  design,  two  workroom 
essentials  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  employees  are 
sunlight  and  fresh  air. 

Sunshine  at  the  bench— daylight  around  the  work — 
free  ventilation — these  encourage  careful  workman- 
ship, speed  production  and   promote   good   feeling. 

This  is  exemplified  in  its  highest  development  in  the 
Banister  Shoe  Factory,  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

And  the  part  that  Fenestra  WindoWalls  have  ful- 
filled in  these  larger  aspects  of  essentially  good  build- 
ing, is  significantly  illustrated  in  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  James  B.  Banister,  president: 

"We  are  complimented  continually  for  the  fine  building  we 
occupy    which  some  think  almost  too  nice  for  a  shoe  factory^ 

"But  more  of  our  working  hours  are  spent  behind  these  glass 
windows  than  any  other  place,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  to  be  con. 
gratulated  on  having  such  pleasant  surroundings  for  our  daily  toil 

"Sunlight  and  air  are  the  two  natural  elements  to  uplift  humanity, 
and  we  have  these  to  the  fullest  degree. 

"Anybody  who  contemplates  building  would  be  very  unwise  to 
consider  old-fashioned,  little  windows,  and  we  are  very  confident 
that  no  particular  of  our  new  factory  has  given  us  any  greate*- 
satisfaction  than  the  windows  that  let  the  blessed  sunshine  in." 

Fenestra  WindoWalls  are  the  least  expensive  of  all 
wall  materials — because  they  make  light  cost  less  and 
produce  more. 


Detroit  Steel  Prod  ucts  Company,  2103  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Boston      New  York       Philadelphia      Washington      Chicago      San  Francisco      Hartford      Buffalo      Newark      Richmond      Baltimore 

Canadian  Metal  Window  and  Steel  Products,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Builders  of  Business 

8  0     COMBINATIONS 

Service  Trucks  are  built  in  eighty  different  com- 
binations of  power,  speed  and  capacity,  from 
which  is  selected  the  truck,  having  just  the  right 
qualities  to  serve  the  purchaser's  individual  re- 
quirements. All  parts  are  designed  and  selected 
for  simplicity  and  quality.  Each  unit  is  mounted 
to  give  long  life  and  reduce  repair  bills.  The 
truck  has  superior  physical  balance.  The  engine 
is  not  destructive  ti  driving  parts.  The  carrying 
members  will  not  weaken  under  the  loads  they 
are  intended  to  support,  yet  all  parts  have  am- 
ple power  and  strength  to  move  capacity  loads. 
The  problem  of  moving  your  goods  quickly,  effi- 
ciently and  economically  will  find  us  answer  in 
the  reliable  character  of  past  Service  perform* 
— a  record  that  has  won  faith  and  good  will  of 
Service  owners  everywhere. 


If  you  can  buy  a  Service  Truck 
you  are  fortunate.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  Service  Motor  Trucks. 

To  hold  inviolate  the  public's 
faith  in  our  products,  the  rate 
of  production  has  been  limited 
to  quality  ideals. 

And  to  he  absolutely  fair  in  our  dis- 
tribution, the  number  of  Service  Dealers  has 
been  limited  in   proportion   to  production. 

This  adherence  to  the  Service  standard  is 
your  guarantee.  It  means  that  you  secure 
rhc  best  truck  that  money  can  buy.  And  in 
the  end  the  cheapest.  For  motor  trucks,  like 
bonds,  arc  judged  by  their  yield  ^n  the 
investment. 

So  we  repeat,  if  you  can  buy  a  Service 
Truck, you  are fortm  The  more-ton-mil 

per-do liar- value    of    the  prin- 

ciple of  construction  is  unquc  Si 
user-friends   everywhere    are   enthus  in 

their  rccommcrulatic 

Because  your  nearest  Service  Dealer    •  as- 
sured his  quota  of  these  domina 
he  <>ri  pportunity   t  i 

haulage  problems  vi  it  hat 

as  l  d  motor  carrier. 


SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  Wabash,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK— 87-89    West    End  Ave. 


CUU  -lT-:5S«.W-l.t.hA». 
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First  Cost 
of  Motor 
Ordmarv  Motor     $210.00 
i    Mo  9    0 

Savn  -11:!. 00 


I  ( lurrent 

Cost 
$1.64 
.92 


Lincoln  Motors  have  been 
fitted  to  many  machines  in 
the  following  classes: 

Baker's  Machinery 

Brick  8s  Clay  Machinery 

Cranes 

Crushers  &  Pulverizers 

Conveyors 

Elevators  &  Hoists 

Fans  &  Blowers 

Foundry  Machinery 

Ice  Machinery 

Machine  Tools 

Paper  Machinery 

Presses 

Pumps  &  Compressors 

Punches  &  Shears 

Textile  Machinery 

Woodworking  Machinery 


The     Lincoln     Motor 

ted  undei 

ns  nnt!  coi- 
tions   I'm 

«  1 1  lion  t   da  ma  gc   to 
windings. 


Lincoln  Specialists 

Fit  The  Power 

To  The  Work 

Here  are  two  totally  different  kinds 
of  work  for  an  electric  motor.  One 
machine  requires  a  steady,  even 
flow  of  power— the  other  demands 
5  horse-power  one  minute  and  al- 
most no  power  the  next. 

In  spite  of  this  wide  difference,  most 
plants  are  using  exactly  the  same  type  of 
motor  for  these  two  jobs,  and  forever; 
other  [lower  requirement  in  their  plants. 
They  are  not  only  wasting  power,  but 
they  are  failing  to  get  the  full  efficiency 
cither  from  the  machine  or  man.  The 
figures  on  the  punch  press  show  just  how 
much  is  lost  by  such  methods  of  applying 
motors. 

Lincoln  Engineers  are  going   right    t< 
the  root  of  this  abuse  by  applying   the 
motor  to  the   machine  and   testing  it   al 
the-machinery  maker's   plant — in   some 
cases  even  designing  a  special  n< 
the  job. 

A  machine  fitted  with  a  Lincoln  Motor 
is  thus  doublj    guaranteed — gxiaranti 
!>\   the  manufacturer  to  do  the   work 
guaranteed  bj  1  in*  oln  to  have  ti 
kind  of   power   to  do  the  work    in    the 

i  rsl      < 

''Linkup  With  Lincoln' 


onds    5S<?cc 


This  blower  requires  a   steady,  even  pull 
totally  different  lrom   lhe  power  re 
by  the  punch   pies?      There  is  a   Li 
Motor  for  each  requirement. 

Lincoln  District  Offices 

New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Minneapolis 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Also  Sold  by  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
I  incoln  Motors  are  the  only  motors 

sold    In    the    2i   branches  of  1  he 
rbanks  Co.  under  tin  ir  famous 
I  airbanks  "<  >k." 

I 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  O. 
The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Montreal 


1  tie    LIU  i'i:  I     Ulgest   ]<>r    MO 


A  Splendid  S-Tonner  is  the  new 
Model  LI;  4  speeds  and  reverse, 
patented  spring  anchorage,  ex- 
clusive motor  mourning,  20', , 
extra  radiation,  special  "hot- 
spotted"  engine,  "the  best  of  the 
best"  in  units  throughout.  One 
of  a  complete  line  I  '  •>  to  5  tons. 
Ask  for  brand-new  descriptive 
literature. 


In  single  units  mid  fleets  the  Diamond  T's  are  serving 

every  representative  business  in  the  produce  field. 


A  Good  Name — Insured! 


THE  good  name  of  every  Diamond  T  truck 
is  insured  by  the  capable  type  of  dealer 
who  renders  Diamond  T  service.  Com- 
modities must  be  distributed  swi  ft  ly  and  sa  fely ; 
the  truck  that  carries  them  must  go  and  return 
uninterruptedly  and  economically.  That  is 
precisely  the  gospel  of  after-sale  service  prac- 
tised by  your  own  Diamond  T  dealer,  whose 
franchise  guarantees  that  every  sale  he  makes 
shall  be  self -multiplying. 


Thai  a  truck  should  !■•  multiplying  ha? 

only    one   explanation:   the    g 

owners.     Thus  the  insurai 

good  name  provided   bj    i1 

is    reinforced    bj    its 

"The    Nation's    Pre  gh1 

a  phrase    to  a 

the    importam 

reliable  guide  to  ov  nersh 

truck. 


: 


DIAMOND     T     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY 
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WEST 


2    6    T    H 


S    T    R     F    F    T  , 


CHICAGO 
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Startling   Facts  oi\ 

Manufacturers   Record   Figures 
Show  Enormous  Wealth  of  Dixie 


The  following  article,  from   the  MANUFACTURERS  RECORD, 
printed  without  comment. 

APPROXIMATELY  one-thud  of  the  area  and 
population  of  theUnited  States  is  in  the  South. 
( )1  the  South's  white  population  only  about  4  per 
cent  is  foreign-born,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  which  has  over  27  percent  of  its  people 
born  outside  of  the  United  States.  About  one- 
eighth  of  these  foreigners  art-  illiterate  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  alien  to  our  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions. 

The  South  has  three-fifths  of  the  coast  line  of 
the  country,  one-quarter  of  the  country's  estimated 
coal  reserve,  one-third  of  the  iron-ore  reserve  and 
seven-tenths  of  the  forested  area. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  South's  coal  reserve  is 
about  550,000,000,000  tons,  which  is  more  than  is 
found  in  all  of  Europe  and  six  times  as  much  as 
Great  Britain's  supply. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  the  South 
produces  practically  all  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the 
United  States  and  controls  the  cotton  trade  of  the 
world.  The  value  of  its  cotton  crop,  including 
seed,  is  approximate  l\  $2,200,000,000  a  year,  and 
more  as  prices  advance. 

Over  one-half  of  the  lumber  produced  in  the 
United  States  conns  from  the  South,  and  this  sec- 
tion supplies  practically  all  of  the  countrx  \  naval 
stores.  The  South  has  water-powers  sufficient  to 
develop  about  9,000,000  horse-powt  i 

Last  year  the  propert)  subnet  to  general  t.i\.i- 
tion  in  the  South  was  assessed  ;it  $17,687,000,000, 
w  linli  is  $500,000,000  more  than  the  entire  assessed 
valuation  of  all  property  in  the  I  nited  States  in 
1880.     Its  increase  since  the  lasi   figures  given  in 

I  *>  1  2  equals  the  gain  made  in  the  test  ol  the  coun- 

I I  \  outside  ot  the  South. 

From  its  \  ast  mineral  resources  the  South  in 
1918  produced  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals 
to  the  value  of  $1,354,000,000,  which  is  ovei   25 


per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all   minerals    pro- 
duced in  the  whole  country.       The  South  produces 


About 

100 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  bauxite. 

A  hour 

100 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  barytes. 

About 

mi) 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  fuller's  earth. 

About 

99 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  sulphur. 

About 

99 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  phosphate  rock. 

About 

99 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  aluminum. 

About 

60 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  graphite. 

About 

56 

per 

of  the 

country's  natural  gas. 

.About 

56 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  natural  gas  (gasoline) 

About 

50 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  petroleum. 

About 

45 

per 

i  ent 

of  the 

country's  asphalt. 

About 

33 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  lime. 

About 

33 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's,  pyrites. 

About 

32 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  talc  and  s.jpstone. 

About 

31 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  coal. 

About 

24 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  lead  and  /inc. 

About 

22 

per 

cent 

of  the 

country's  coke. 

About 

20 

per 

cent 

of  the 

countr\\  cement 

In  addition  to  this  array  of  principal  mineral 
products  contributed  by  the  South  to  the  coun- 
try's welfare  and  wealth,  the  Southern  States  an 
no  slackers  in  food  production.  Added  to  the 
enormous  value  of  its  cotton  crop,  the  South  is 
producing: 

Vbout  100  per  cent  of  the  count  i  .  \    an<  Sugar, 

\liont  Hid  pei  cent  ol  the  country's  peanu 

\hiiut  92  percent  ol  the  country's  sweei  potatoes. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  rice. 

\hout  90  percent  of  the  country's  earlj  spring  vegetables. 

\lxmt  60  pei  >itit  ot  tin  country's  grain  sorghums 

\hoiit  45  pei  ceni  ol  the  country's  peacl 

ui  15  pei  cent  of  the  country's  chickens  and  other  fowls. 

\Ihh,i  35  pei  ceni  ol  th<   country's  citrus  fruits 

Iboui  33  p<  i  ii  nt  ..I  tin  i  ouni ry's  < 

\  In  nit  30  pei     int  ol  the  country's  apples. 

\1hhh  25  per  cent  of  tin  country's  buttei 

\ln>ut  25  p<  i  ntry's  su 

\hout  24  per  cent  ol  the  country's  milk. 

Vbout  20  pei  iint  ol  tin  country's  wheat. 

Vbout  18  per  cent  of  the  country's  white  pot. noes. 

\hont  18  per  cent  of  the  countr 

The  South  has: 

\hout  40  pei  cent  of  the  country's  sv 

About  35  pei  1 1  nt  ol  th«   country's  cattle. 

\boui  30  pei  cent  of  the  country's  milch  cows. 

\iiil  17  per  cent  of  the  country's  sheep. 


J 


Southern  Prosperity 


T_JOW   can   I    best    reach    this 

market?"    is    the    natural 

question  of  the  alert  advertiser. 

The  papers  below  answer  that 
query.  They  reach  the  wealth 
of  the  South  and  influence  it  as 
no  other  mediums  can.  They 
circulate  in  the  richest  centers. 
They  cover  the  territory. 

Should  you  desire  any  particu- 
lar information  on  the  South, 
address  any  paper  on  this  list. 
They  will  gladly  place  at  your 
disposal  all  available  data  show- 
ing Southern  prosperity  and 
Southern  opportunities  now  open 
to  advertisers. 
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ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age- Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 

Ft.  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 


GEORGIA— Contd. 

Athens  Herald 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-SalemTwin-City  Sentinel 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  &  Carolina 
Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  Ni 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial- Appeal 
Memphis  Pr 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  &    r\emng 
American 


• 
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The  Digest  School  and  Camp  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools,  Colleges  and  Summer  Camps  whose 
announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  in  May.  The  May  8th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  an- 
nouncement of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured 
by  school  manager  is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school  or  camp, 
age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to   be  considered.      Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges 
for  Women 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Girls'  Collegiate  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ely  School  for  Girls Greenwich,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  1 1   C. 

Gunston  Hall Washington,  I).  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  1).  ('. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory. .     Gainesville,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry  Hall Lake  Forest,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary.   Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 
Frances  Shimer  School  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 
The  Girls'  Latin  School  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women.    .  Lutherville,  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary Aubumdule,  Ma 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewstei .  Ma 

Choate  School Brookline,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School  Newton,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Tenacre  Country  School  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Allen  School.  .  West  Newton,  Mass. 

St.  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Hardin  College Mexico.  Mo. 

Oxford  College  for  Women .  .  .Oxford,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Forest  Park  Seminary St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Inst       Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place    Summit,  N.J. 

Wallcourt  School  Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  Knox  School        .  Cooperstown,  N    ^  . 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary  Garden  City,  NY. 

Scudder  School    New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor.    .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Mason's  Sch  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cedar  Crest        allentown,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  I'a. 

Devon  Manor    Devon,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Beechwood  School .  .Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary  .Lititz,  I'a. 

Irving  College  &  Music  Conservatory 

Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School    Ogontz,  Pa. 

Cowles  School        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Mills  School       Philadelphia,  I'a. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa 

Ashley  Hall Charleston,  S.  C. 

Coker  College Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Centenary  College-Conservatory 

Cleveland.  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax  Hall Basic,  Va. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  \  a. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Hollins  College  Hollins,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Coll    Lynchburg 
Southern  College  Petersburg,  Va 

Virginia  College  Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  Staunton.  Va. 

Stuart  Hall.  ..  Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  \  a 

Warrenton  Country  School   .  Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  Lewisburg,  V\ 

Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary     Milwaukee,  Wi 


Boys'  Preparatory  Schools 

Piedmont  Academy  Piedmont,  Cal. 

Milford  School  Milford,  Conn. 

Lake  Forest  Academy I  t,  111. 

Chauncy  Hall  School B  Ma 

Deerfield  Academy I  >.  ■    field,  Mass. 


Boys'   Preparatory   Schools 

(Continued) 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.J. 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  Sch.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School       Princeton,  N.  J. 
The  Stone  School.  .  .Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cascadilla Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory Swarthmore,  Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School    Wayne,  Pa. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Claremont  School Claremont,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Academy 

Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 
Pasadena  Military  Academy  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy.       San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Army  &  Navy  Preparatory  School 

\\  ashington,  D.  C. 
Georgia  Military  Academy  College  Park,  Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy    Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Kemper  Military  Institute    Boonville. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico. 

Bordentown   Military  Inst        Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold  Military  School Freehold,  N.  J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Manlius  —St.  John's  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School         Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Mil.  Sch. .  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill  Academy Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Carolina  Mil.  Naval  Acad    Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Ohio  Military  Institute College  Hill,  Ohio 

Miami  Military  Institute  G(  truant  own,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Military  College   .  Che  ter,  Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy Charleston,  S    I 

Randolph-Macon  Academy      .  .  Front  Royal.  \  a. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro.  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 


Summer  Schools 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute Chicago.  III. 

The  University  of  Chicago Chicago.  111. 

Culver  Summer  School.  Culver,  Ind. 

Lake  Geneva  Summer  Schools,  Lake  i  lene>  a. Wis. 


Camps  for  Boys 

Winona  Camp       Denmark.  Me. 

Camp  Waganaki  Last  Stoneham,  M. 

Bear  Mountain  Camp.  .  Harrison.  Me. 

The  Kineo  Camps  Harrison,  Me. 

Camp  Quan-ta-ba-cook 

Lake  Quan-ta  Me. 

Camp  Winnecook    .Laki    W   n ik,  1  oil 

Camp  Maranacook  Readfield,  Me 

Camp  Tosebo  Onekama,  Mich. 

Camp  Wachusett 

Laki    \  ■  [uam,  I  toldei  o<  ss,  N.  H. 
Kyli  Camp  Catskills,  V  'i  . 

Dan  Beard  Camp  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Camp i  Champlam                Lake  Champlain,  N    V 
M.mlius  Camps  Manliu  .  \    Y. 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine  Peel  V  \  . 

m  Allen  Camp  Saugertie  ,  N.  Y. 

i   imp  Wake  Robin  Woodland,  N    > 

Laurel  Park  Camp                 Hendersonvilli     \    I 
Georgia  Military  Academy  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
CampKawasawa,  Cumberland  River  Bluffs,  I 
Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  Alia.  \\     \  a 


Camps  for  Girls 

Camp  Teconnet    ' China,  Me. 

Wyonegonic  Camp Denmark,  Me. 

Sea  Pines Brewster,  Mass. 

Camp  Cowasset North  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Quanset  Camp South  Orleans,  Mass. 

The  Tall  Pines Bennington,  N.  H. 

Sargent  Camp Peterboro,  N .  11. 

Pine  Tree  Camp Pocono  Mountains.  Pa. 

Camp  Nakanawa.  Cumberland  Mountains,  Tenn. 

Wynona Fairle. 

Camp  Winneshewauka Lunenburg.  \'i. 

The  Teela-Wooket  Camps.  .  Roxbur; 

Camp  Farwell Wells  River.  Vt. 

Camp  Idyle  Wyld Three  Lakes 


Vocational  and  Professional 

American  College  of  Physical  Ed        Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University Evanston,  111. 

University  School  of  Music Lake  Forest,  111. 

Burdett  College Boston,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  School Cambridge,  ' 

Clark  College Worcester,  Ma-. 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium         Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Elizabeth  Hospital  School..  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music  Ithaca.  N.   i. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Ed  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

The  Williams  Sch.  of  Expression  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Froebel  League  Kindergarten  Tr.  Sch  N.Y.  C. 
Skidmore  School  of  Arts  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy.  N.   i  . 

Newport  Hospital  School Newport,  K.  I. 

Co-Educational 

Bob- White Ashland,  Ma-s. 

Dean  Academy.  Franklin,  M 

Pillsbury  Academy  for  Boys.  .  .  Owatonna,  Minn. 
Raymond  Riordon  School  Highland,  N.  \  . 

Starkey  Seminary    Lakemont.  N.  ">  . 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  I  >am,  H  is. 


For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School. .  .Frankfort 
Acerwood  Tutoring  School  Devon,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School                               Clenside,  Pa. 
School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 


Stammerers 

Hatfield  Institute  Chicago.  111. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue  Indianapolis.  1ml. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute Boston.  ' 

The  Lewis  School  Detroit,  Mich. 

North-Western  School  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee.  Wis, 


Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines. . .  Golden,  Col. 

Bliss  Electrical  School  Washington,  I  >.  C. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines.  .      Houghton,  Mil  h. 
So.  Dakota  School  of  Mines    Rapid  City,  S.  D. 


Theological 

Gordon  Bible  College. . 

New-Church  Theological  Sch     Cambridge,  Mass. 


HOME 
STUDY 

(."'Hi  Year) 


Courses  in  more 
than  40  subject* 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Address 

2I1jp  Buiurrflitij  nf  (Cliiragn 

iDit.iv    i'hicago,  II). 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  enVc'ted  at  Bogue  Institute, 

An  institution  with  national  patronage,  lor  stammerers  only . 

led   iooi.    Scientific  I  training  of 

ledical 
70-page  book  with  toll  particulars,  mailed  free 
10   all    slam  Benjamin  N    Bogue,  President. 

4278  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


WANTED  -  LECTURER 

CHAUTAUQUA   SEASON   1921 

Subject  :  "  I  b  Of  Steal  " 

Submit  Outline  D  It"  same  .1 

to  our  Committer  -  will  I*  arranged  for, 

Redpath  Vawter  Chan'auqiia  System         Cedar  Rapids.  Icwa 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  com  '        ■'">'•  form, 

i  \*  itingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  lir.  J.  Rtrg  Bseatirelii, foryrarsltdllorof  LlpplaeoU'Si 

ii'M    COBBBSPONDI  SI  I    B   DOOL 

l)i.  £tsa«tia_Dt|ii.  BprlafO*M|  lla»». 
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Poor  at  twenty;  Rich  at  forty; 

Internationally  famous  at  fifty 


You  are  invited  to  have  FREE  a  booklet  that  tells  whal 
few  great  books  make  a  man  think  straight  and  talk  well 


POOR,  friendless,   with    no   education,   Benjamin  Franklin  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  alone. 

Yet  at  forty  he  was  independent;  at  fifty  his  company  was  eagerly 
sought  by  the  leaders  of  two  continents. 

What  was  Franklin's  success  secret?     Something  mysterious? 
Not  at  all.     His  secret  was  nothing  more  than  this: 

Every  day  of  his  life  he  added  a  part  of  some  other  man's  brains  to 
his  own.  He  picked  the  few  really  great  mind-building  books  and 
read  them  systematically  a  few  minutes  every  day. 

Are  you  bigger  to-day  than  yesterday? 

You  have  so  few  minutes  in  the  day  for  reading;  so  few  days  in  a 
busy  life.  Will  you  spend  them  all  with,  the  gossip  of  the  News- 
papers, or  the  mere  entertainment  of  Fiction? 

Or  will  you,  like  Franklin,  start  now  to  make  the  great  thinkers  <rf  the 
world  your  servants?  Will  you  increase  your  own  brain  power  by 
adding  their  brain  power  to  it? 

Wnat  are  the  few  great  books — biographies,  histories,  novels,  dramas, 
poems,  books  of  science  and  travel,  philosophy  and  religion,  that 
have  in  them  the  power  to  make  of  their  readers  men  who  can  think 
clearly  and  talk  interestingly — men  who  will  not  only  be  ambitious 
for  success,  but  who  will  have  acquired  the  broadness  of  vision  necessarj 
to  achieve  it? 

All  of  these  questions,  so  vital  to  you,  are  answered  in  the  free  bookie) 
pictured  below.      You  can  have  a  copy  of  it  for  the  asking. 


New 

Free  Booklet 

Gives 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Own  Plan  of 

Reading 


In  it  Dr.  diaries  W.  Idiot,  who  was  tor  fortv   vcar*  President  of  Har 
rard  University,  gives  his  own   plan  of  reading.      In    it    are  described 
the  contents,  plan,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  reading  that  makes  men  and  women  grow 

Everv  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  least  know  something 
about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  teds  about  it-   how   Dr.   Eliot  has  put  into  his  Kne  I 
Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a   liberal   education,'"    how    he  has 
it  that  even  "fifteen  minutes  a   day''    is  enough,    how    in  pleasant 
ments  of  spare  time,    by   using   the   reading  courses   Dr.   h  liot  has  pro- 
vided tor  you,    you   can   get   the  knowledge  of   literature  and   life,  the 
culture,  the  broad  viewp  tint  that  everv  University  strives  to  p.;- 
"lor  me,"  wrote  one  man   who  had   sent   in   the  coupon.  "\our  little 
free  book  meant  a  lug  step  forward,  and  it  showed  me  besides  the  wav 
to  a  vast  new  world  of  pleasun 

1  -vet\  readei  of  Literary  Digest  is  invited  to  have  a  copv  of  this  hand- 
some and  entertaining  little  book,  which  is  free,  will  l>e  sent  by  mail, 
atnl  involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort.     Men  j    clip  the  coupon  and 

mail  it  to-da\ . 


P.I    (  <il  I  II  R  A  so\  (  OMPAN1 
4i«>  w  est  Thirteenth  Stn 

New   >  ork 
raining   thr   valuable   arri. 


ss 
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STEEL 

SERVICE 


Each  dispatcher  sits  before  his 
patch  of  light,  his  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  a  vast  and  intricate  organization. 
Their  desks  radiate  an  activity  con- 
trolled by  accurate  knowledge  of 
each  tool,  truck  and  car  schedule. 

As  though  by  the  escapement  of  a 
watch,  every  move  of  the  great 
machine  is  timed  and  co-ordinated. 

And  the  result  I  A  thousand  men 
in  a  distant  city  are  spared  a  shut- 
down by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
two-ton  mill-shaft  on  time. 


JOSEPHT 


KXERSON™ 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


DETROIT 


BUFFALO 


NEW  YORK 


I 
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HERE  it  is — posing  for  its  picture. 
No  clanging  bells  or  shrieking 
sirens.  No  red  lined  coats.  Noth- 
ing spectacular. 

Just  a  few  skilled  workmen — yet 
these  men  save  the  ladder  and  the 
engine  crews  many  a  trip  by  making 
roofs  fire-safe  with  Asbestos.  For 
the  time  to  put  out  fires  is  before 
they  start.  And  there  is  no  better 
way  to  prevent  roof  communicated 
fires  than  by  covering  roofs  with 
Asbestos. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  through 
fire  protection  that  Asbestos  makes 
roofs  safe,  but  also  through  weather- 
proof durability.  In  fact,  Asbestos 
seems  ordained  by  nature  to  be 
roofing    material.     This    wonderful 


Afire  department  you  never  heard  of 


fibrous  mineral  is  not  only  absolutely 
fire-proof,  but  in  roofing  form,  it  is 
immune  to  the  disintegrating  effects 
of  sun,  snow,  hail,  ice,  rain,  smoke 
and  acid  fumes. 

On  the  big  flat  roofs  of  industrial 
plants  and  other  buildings  you  will 
find  Johns-Manville  roofers  applying 
permanent  fire  prevention  with  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Roofing.* 

And  on  thousands  of  smaller  build- 
ings the  owners  themselves,  or  their 
employees,  are  doing  the  same.  For 
the  many  different  types  of  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  give  every- 
one the  opportunity  to  protect  what 
is  ordinarily  the  most  defenseless  part 
of  his  building — the  roof — with  one 
of  these  roofings. 


nacoNTiN 
Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  kerfi  the  heat  where  it  belong! 

CEMENTS 

that  make  hotter  vallt  Irak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  iut   down  fire   ntkt 

PACKINGS 

that  tart  fwr  vote 

LININGS 

that  mjkt  />m*V<  uff 
riRK 

PRI A  I  NTION 
PRODUCTS 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  €3  Large  Cities 
For  Canada,  Canadian  Johns-Manville   Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


In  tlxtu-thnc  i  Itiet  throughout  llr  i  niteJ  Statu  and  Canada  there 
arejohn*  Manotllt  Branches. u-hh  h  Am*  <  reuia  nf  expert  ninlly 

employed  in  laying  Johni  It anctlk  Atbesloi  I  large  re>o fare, i* 

Ana  lot  tile  thousand  and  one  types  of  n.ndern  wuildingl  including 
dwellings  Johns  \1ancille  Asbestos  lieadu  Roo/fftfl  and  Shinnies  are 
handled  by  dealers  and  dealer- tontractors  etYtyirhere 


Asbestos   Roll    Roofing.    Johns-Mar- 
ville  Standard  and  Colorblendc 
Shingles. Johns-Manville  Atbtttot  Ready 
Roofing.  Johns-Manville  Corrugated  A: 
bestos  Roofing,  Johns-Manville  Built- Lp 
Asbestos  Roofings. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings  are 
approved  by  the  I  nderunters  Labora. 
lories.  Inc. 

All  Johns- Manvilie  Asbestos  Roofing 
is  hacked  by  Johns  Manvilie  Service  and 
Responsibility  Through    our     Ro 

Registration   >  e   are  able  to  I 

in  touch  with  Johns-Manville   Roofi-  . 
Service.       I  his   is  your    assurance   that  it 
Will  give  the  service  claimed  for  it. 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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^-pi]HE  care  of  even  the  tenderest  skin  can  well  be 
•1  1  J   left  entirely  to  ivory  Soap. 

Ivory's  velvety  lather  is  so  pure  and  so  mild  that  one 
can  rub  it  in  vigorously  without  the  least  discomfort. 
It  cleanses  thoroughly,  but  gently;  then  rinses  com- 
pletely at  the  first  touch  of  clear  water. 

Ivory  Soap  leaves  no  unsightly  gloss;  no  drawn  feel- 
ing in  the  skin.  This  is  because  Ivory  is  hoc  from 
excess  oil  and  alkali.  Its  continued  use  makes  for 
that  soft,  wholesome  clearness  that  is  real  skin  health 
and  beauty. 


1  \a\  e  you  used  the  neu 
Ivory  Soap  Flakes? 

Let  us  send  you  a 

to  know  how 
easily   and    safely    the 

Ivory  Soap  launder  silks, 

chiffons,  flannels,  and  all  frail  fab- 

•liont  mf-hing.  T 
Aid,  Wo,  for  the  shamf 
the  free  trial  package,  uuh  interest- 
ing folder   of  directions,  fust   send 
your  name  and  address  to  .' ' 
rnent  .?8-E,  The  Pro.  te  r  &  Qamble 
Company,  Cincinnati,  I 


IVORY  SOAP 


.  99  &*  PURE 


' 
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Hi  uw  ii   in   tin1  Chicago   // 


A  GRAVE  FOOD  SHORTAGE  PREDICTED 


FOUR  PICTURES  thai  may  spell  hunger,  or  at  least 
famine  food-prices,  for  iliis  rich  and  prosperous  land 
within  the  next  few  months  appear  in  small  items  thai 
would  arrest  the  attention  of  the  careless  reader  for  onlj  a  mo- 
ment and  would  mean  nothing  if  thej  were  not  symptoms  of  a 
serious  state  of  things  all  over  the 
country.  A  Missouri  farmer  went  to 
Kansas  City  the  other  day  to  get  two 
i  ifti .  "In  front  of  the  movie  at  the 
afternoon  matinee,"  he  says,  "were 
probably  forty  husky  youths  waiting 

for  the  doors  to  open  not  one  of 
'cm  would  work  on  a  farm."  In  In- 
diana, says  a  dispatch  to  a  New  York 
paper,  '■swarms  of  idle  laborers  are 
besieging  the  factories,  bu  I  refuse  to 
work  at  less  than  $1  an  hour,  while 
disirest  farmers  vainly  offer  hundreds 
of  jobs  with  good  wages  and  hoard. 
The  applicants,  many  of  them  young 
men  of  farm   training,  want   to   work 

only  a  few  days  a  week  at  high  wages."  The  abandon- 
ment of  farm  life  by  men  and  boys  during  the  past  year,  for 

the  city,  has  left  more  than  '_'  I. (MX)  habitable  farm-houses  in  New 
York  State  vacant,"  said  Prof.  (i.  V.  Warren  in  a  Fanners'  Week 
address  at  Cornell  University,  while  the  dispatches  wen  tolling 
of  people  camping  out  in  tents  in  the  overcrowded  cities.  As 
the  fourth  picture,  we  have  a  letter  from  a  Pennsylvania  farmer 

who  sees  his  fields  going  to  weeds  for  lack  of  help,  but  has  counted 

as  high  as  "578  new  automobiles  in  one  daj  being  driven  from 

Michigan    through    bo    their    destination."      The    result    of    this, 

according  to  one  farm  journal,  is  a  shortage  of  24,000,000  acres 

of  wheat   this  year,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  other  food 

products.  As  The  Wall  Stint  Journal  Bays,  "the  automobile- 
factories  of  Michigan  and  the  Middle  West  are  calling  the  young 

men  from  the  farms,  and  the  spiimin.u-inill-  are  doing  the  -aim  in 
the  South,  leaving  the  kind  that  once  produced  food  and  textih  - 


URGENT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


AN  ANNOUNCKMKNT  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  whole  United  States  is 
made  in  the  special  editorial  on  pa^e  29. 
We  are  breaking  our  first  page  in  this 
unusual  way  to  urtfe  EVERY  RKADKR 
to  turn  to  page  29,  and  read  it  carefully, 
and  then  do  quickly,  and  urtfe  other-  lo  do. 
the   thing    asked  in  the  closing  paragraph. 


Lo  bring  forth  \\<  .  <b  and  thistles."     This  lurking  m<  >~  been 

more  than  hinted  at  bj  a  number  of  obs<  rv<  re  of  late;  and  a  ru 
of  grave  warning  is  Bounded  bj  tin  editors  of  man}  of  our  lead- 
ing agricultural   journal-   in    their  replies   to  a    letter  from   Tin 
Literary   Digest  asking  whether  in  their  opiniqn  tin    cost  of 

food  is  likely  to  go  higher.  They  speak 
of  "calamity  slowlj  but  surely  ap- 
proaching,"  and  are  amazed  at  the 
city  dwellers'  apparent    oblh 

lo    this   approach.      The    warning 

tin  farm  press,  moreover,  are  in- 
dorsed by  no  less  an  authority  in  the 

industrial    field    than  Mr.   Hi.  hard    H. 
Edmonds,    editor    of     Tht    M 
tureru1  h'<<"f<l   Baltimore  .  who  wrii<~ 
us  that  — 


"Tin    decreasing  food   supply    i-  a 
\.  ry  alarming  situation.    It  endai  - 
our    ( lo\  .mm.  at    it-<  If.      The    n 
serious  question  before    America     in- 
finitely   nior.     mi    than  tin    I.. 
Nation-  or  Democratic  or  Republican  supremacy 
tion  of  our   agricultural    interests   and   tin     production    «■! 
adequate  food  supply  ." 

"Never  ha-  the  agricultural  situation  1 
Mr.  ('.  \\ .  Burkett,  editor  of  The  .1  ><  v- 

Vork),  who  gives  us  hi-   \i«w    <>i   conditions  in   the  follow 
\ igorous  -«iii.  n 

1    "There  will  be  decreased  a. 
1930.     The  spring   i-   verj    late,  tittle  farm   lab..- 
and   'farm   Bwatting'   continues  among   administ 
and   municipal   authorities      The  driv<    mi 
ernment  officials,  forcing  a  loss  01  milk-. 

producer,  ha-  had  i  ion  in  dm  iin;  D  • 

from    the   farm-      The    volume   ol    food    ' 
during  the  coming  season  will  total  man\   hu 
of  bushels  less  than  hw 
at   the  farm  end. 

"Government  officials  have  doni   tittle  but 
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the  food-profiteers.  Their  actions  havi  resuhed  in  'swau-intr' 
farmers,  and  has  !<*<  1  to  a  decrease  of  farm-production  of  every  sorl . 

"Furthermore,  the  high  prices  of  food  are  caused  directly 
by  the  greed  of  food-speculators  and  food-retailers.  Last  week 
farmers  sold  potatoes  for  $7  to  $9  a  barrel.  These  same  potatoes 
were  retailed  at  1  wenty  cents  a  pound,  or  $12a  bushel.  Retailers 
charged  consumers  $35  for  what  they  had  paid  fanners  nol  over 
$9!  And  not  a  governmenl  official  tittered  a  word.  Farmers 
are  now  receiving  about  five  cents  a  quart  for  milk  thai  costs 
seven  cents  a  quart  i<>  produce,  and  restaurants  sell  five  to  six 
glasses  from  the  quart,  charging  fifty  to  sixty  cents.  And  the 
Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  urges  a  law  to  fix 
prices  on  milk  -until  it  reaches  thesi  greedj  venders!  lie 
wotdd  punish  farmers,  hut  he  protects  the  ten-cent  glass  \  iinl«  rs. 

"This  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  of  officials  and  regulators  are 
striking  hinges  from  stable  doors,  putting  weeds  in  the  pastures, 


(?Pa*'*i-j 


r.rgc  Matthew   Adnms, 

— Morris  for  tin 


is   FOREARMED. 
George  Matthew    Adams   Service. 


driving  dairy 

the  farm!" 


cows   1,,   the  shambles.      And   farmers  are  leaving 


"Soon  you  will  have  1o  go  to  the  farm  to  hear  the  dinner-bell 
ring,"  predicts  Mr.  Unfits  .J.  Nelson,  editor  of  l-'urm  and  Ranch 
Dallas),  who  agrees  with  many  other  witnesses  in  prophesying 
soaring  prices  for  farm  and  live-stock  products  "because  of 
increased  cost  of  production  and  scarcity  caused  by  decreased 
acreage."  "There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  thai  we 
are  approaching  a  greal  shortage  of  food."  declares  Mr.  II.  \Y. 
Collingwood,  editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  (New  York), 
who  warns  us  thai  "the  average  city  man  does  not  realize  what 
i-   coming   to    him    within    the   next    year."     Mr.    Collingwood 

« lers   "how    the   average   city    paper  can   content    itself    with 

discussing  the  ordinary  topics  of  'he  day  when  this  calamity 
is  slowly  but* surely  approaching."  I  >i  -"in.  of  the  Factors  in  the 
situation  he  writes: 

"\ext    winter   there   will   be  less   food    in    the  country   than  at 

anj    time  during  tin    war.  unless  we  have  the  most   favorable 

mi  ami  better  com  I  i  t  mils  for  farming.  Our  reports  lure 
are  all  one  way.  Farmers  are  not  hiring  labor  largely,  because 
I  Ik  \   are  absolutely  unable  to  obtain  help.      The  hind  men  have 

all  Left  and  have  gone  to  town,  y  here  thej  are  able  to  obtain  aboul 
twice  as  much  as  thej  can  earn  on  the  farm.     The  a\  erage  farmer 

is  planning  to  do  what    he  can   with   his  own   labor   and   with   the 

labor  of  his  family,  and  stop  there.  No1  onlj  do  we  face  this 
trouble  in  the  labor  question,  but  we  are  unable  to  obtain  our 

supplies.       In    in\    own   case    we    ha\e    mil    had   a    paokagi    of  e\- 

pressage  or  q  pound  of  freighl  on  the  railroad  «  here   I  live  for  the 

'wo  weeks.       Manx    of  us  ha  \  e  fert  ili/.er.  seed-pola  1  oes.  lime, 

and  other  materials  somewhere  along  the  way,     l*\  tin   lime  it 


•jet-  to  us  the  perishable goods^will  be  ruined,  and  mis  is  <he  case 

e\or>uh<r(    upon  the  Atlantic  slope." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  prices  of  food,  in  view  of  general  condi- 
tions, can  be  lowered,"  writes  Air.  M.  X.  Beeler.  editor  of 
Farmer  <in<l  Stockman  'Kansas  City),  because  "there  are  too 
many  mouths  to  bed  and  too  few  producers."    To  quote  him 

further; 

"The  tanners  of  this  country  can  not  produce  the  food  that  is 
needed  e\eu  t  ho  they  have  all  the  labor  that  they  need.  There 
is  an  acute  farm-labor  shortage.  Farmers  are  curtailing  produ.-- 
in.ii  to  the  acreage  which  thej  can  sow  and  harvest  themselves. 
They  can  not  obtain  labor  at  a  price  which  will  <  nable  them  to 
employ  labor  a'  a  profit.  The  food  shortage  instead  <>f  being 
relieved  is  certain  to  become  more  acute  as  long  as  industrial 
conditions  will  pa\  a  premium  for  the  labor  which  farmers  or- 
dinarily use.  The  prices  of  farm  products  are  not  high  enough 
to  enable  farmers  to  bid  against  manufacturers  for  labor. 

"There  i>  a  general  opinion  that  farmers  are  making  large 
profits.  1  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  few  farmers  are  making 
anj  money.  For  more  than  a  year  thej  have  lost  money  on 
all  live-stock  operations,  except  possibly  their  sheep-feeding. 
This  statement,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  pure-bred  live- 
stock business,  but  the  pure-bred  breeders  do  not  produce  meal 
animals.  Few  men  in  this  section  made  money  on  wheal  last 
year.  il  is  true  thai  the  price  of  wheat  is  \er\  high  now.  hut 
most  of  the  farmers  have  disposed  of  their  grain,  and  the  high 
prices  which  now  obtain  represent  profits  which  are  made  by 
speculators. 

"  Palling  prices  for  live  stock  will  result  in  fewer  animals  being 
bred  for  meat  production  and  fewer  cattle  being  placed  in  the 
feed  lots.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  meat  now  which  does  not  warrant 
the  low  prices  which  packers  are  paying  for  meat  animals.  This 
fact  does  not  help  the  farmer  any.  He  will  contract  his  opt  ra- 
tions because  he  has  lost  money  throughout  the  last  year.  When 
it  is  too  late  perhaps  the  price  will  be  increased,  hut  meat  animals 
can  not  he  increased  in  time  to  avert  a  meat  shortage.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  farm  products,  notably  grain.  Wheat  has 
been  a  losing  crop  for  many  years,  and  if  farmers  had  another 
crop  which  they  could  substitute  for  wheal  in  their  crop  rota- 
tions, they  would  quit  producing  it." 

"There  is  no  present  prospect  of  more  food  per  capita  of  eon- 
sumption  nor  of  lowered  food  prices,"  wriies  Mr.  Carl  Williams, 
editor  of  The  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman  (Oklahoma  City). 
In  an  informing  letter  Mr.  Williams  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  price  of  food  must  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  production 
of  food  or  farmers  will  quit  the  job.  A  steady  drain  of  labor  to 
the  cities  during  the  last  few  years  has  left  the  farm  unprovided 
for.  Twelve  million  acres  less  of  wheat  were  planted  in  the  fall 
of  1919  than  in  the  fall  of  1918,  one  million  acres  less  in  Okla- 
homa. As  much  as  twelve  million  acres  more  will  be  left  im- 
planted this  spring  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  late 
seasonal  conditions  anil  no  labor. 

•'Hero  is  an  estimated  decrease  of  250,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat   in  the  United  States  alone  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

Every  indication  received  from  foreign  crop  reports  confirms 

the  prospect  of  a  world  shortage  of  wheat  and  a  -world-wide 
increase  in  1  he  demand. 

"Farm  labor  will  run  this  s,,;lS(,n  ;,t  about  £7  a  day  with 
hoard.      The  price  of  a  man  with  team  is  running  as  high  as  $12 

a  day.     Farmers  would  paj   even  these  prices   in  the  effort  to 

feed  the  world:  but  I  he\  can  not  get  the  men.  Food  prices 
can  not  decline  except  under  manipulative  pressure,  and  then 
onl\  for  short  periods  so  lone  as  present  labor  shortage  and 
present  labor  prices  continue.  Food  prices  must .  indeed,  con- 
tinue to  rise  until  the  protits  from  farming  approximate  those 
received  bj  citj  men  and  so  re\ers<  the  present  drift  from  the 
farms  to  t he  oil ies.  The  farms  musl  be  repopulated  or  the  world 
will  go  hungrj ." 

There  will  he  restricted  production  <>f  foodstuffs  "because  of 

lack   of   labor,    inability    to   get    supplies   for   spring   planting  on 

account  of  railroad  strikes,  and  lesser  acreage  and  poor  condition 

of    winter    wheal    and    cotton."    writes    Mr.    Fdwin    ('.    Powell. 

editor  of  Farm  and  Hon,,  (Springfield,  Mass..  and  Chicago,  111.), 
who  adds:  "As  long  as  the  peoph  prefer  to  pay  ten  dollars  a  daj 
or  more  for  automobile  mechanics  they  must  expect  to  pay  cor- 
responding prices  for  food  and  other  necessities."     "Inadequate 
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farm-labor  supply  and  lack  of  confidence  thai  high-production 
costs  will  be  followed  by  proportional  high  prices  ar<  operating 
to  '-lit  down  production  on  the  farn  At.  Chester  C. 

Davis,  editor  of  The  Montana  Farmei  Bozeman  ;  and  ii<'  add* 
a  warning  that  "if  farm  prices  should  fall  without  a  correspond- 
ing general  decline,  then  production  on  th<  farm-  till  fall  to 
famine-point."  "Reckless  spending,  slowing  up  of  production 
on  the  part  of  workers,  and  continued  demands  lor  higher 
wages"    make   for  food  shortage   and    higher  prici  -    The 

Ohio  Flintier  (Cleveland;.      "Farm  products  must  go  up,"  aver* 
Mr.    P.    F.    Gilmore,    managing  editor   <»!'    Tin    Inland    Farmer 
Louisville),  who  adds  this  information  concerning  i<    - 

of  the  Central  West  and  South: 

"They  are  in  favor  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supplj  govern- 
ing prices,  and  are  sick  ;md  tired  of  growing  food  products  for 
others  to  profiteer  in  -for  instance,  corn,  wheat,  hogs,  cattle. 
Farmers  never  sel  the  price  of  their  commodi  ies.  but  arc  com- 
pelled to  accept  what  the  big  interests  call  the  market." 

Dearer  bread  is  predicted  by  Mr.  B.  1'.  Whitecar,  editor  "I 
The  National  Baker  (Philadelphia),  who  names  as  the  cau 

"increasing  demands  of  labor,  reduced  wheal  acreage,  and  the 
general  advance  in  all  raw  materials  used  bj  I  he  baker."  '  Not  h- 
ing  short  of  industrial  upheaval  can  prevenl  prices  of  food  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  from  goiny;  higher,"  writes  Mr.  L.  E.  Troeger, 
managing  editor  of  The  Daily  I)r<>r<  rs'  Journal  i  <  Chicago  I,  w  ho  >a.\  - 
thai  his  words  "will  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  <>  her  three  corn- 
belt  farm  dailies  located  respectively  at  Omaha.  Kansas  City, 
and  St.  Louis."  Depleted  stocks  and  underproduction  mean 
higher  prices,  agrees  Mr.  ('.A.  Patterson,  editor  of  Tin  American 
Food  Journal  (Chicago). 

"Indications  point  to  lessened  acreage  of  food  crops,"  writes 
Mr.  I.  R.  Waterbury,  editor  of  Tin  Michigan  Farmer  (Detroil  i; 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Martin,  Jr.,  editor  of  Tin  Western  Grain  Journal 
(Kansas  City),  emphasizes  the  "world  shortage  of  wheat,"  and 
reminds  us  that  millions  of  people  in  Central  Europe  are  still 
looking  to  the  United  States  to  save  them  from  starvation. 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  editor  of  Wallaces'  Farmer  (Des  Moini 
predicts  higher  prices  for  grains,  hogs,  and  cattle. 
.  Some  of  our  correspondents,  however,  mingle  a  little  cheer  with 
their  reports.  Thus  Mr.  F.  B.  Nichols,  managing  editor  of  The 
Capper  Farm  Press  (Topeka),  writes  that  food  prices  in  the  next 
six  months  will  be  "slightly  higher,"  because  there  will  be 
"small  increases  in  labor  and  material  costs";  but  he  adds: 
"We  are  near  the  top.  however,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  period 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  should  be  in  sight."  Mr.  E.  S. 
B.-yard,  editor  of  The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  i  Pitts- 
burg), explains  that  "so  much  depends  on  transportation  in 
both  domestic  and  foreign  trade  that  long-range  prophecies  are 
likely  to  be  completely  upset,  either  by  domestic  supplies  being 
unable  to  move  or  in  some  eases  by  South-American  and  Aus- 
tralian reserves  becoming  available."  Mr.  Newton  C.  Evans, 
editor  of  The  National  Miller  (Chicago  .  assures  us  that  "sup- 
plies of  wheat  are  ample."  and  he  says  that  he  expects  prices  of 
flour  and  null  products  to  remain  at  about  the  present  level, 
alt  ho  "  milling  machinery  and  equipment  are  increasing  in  price." 
"  There  will  be  very  little  change  in  the  price  of  food  products," 
predicts  The  National  Grocer  (Chicago).  \nd  Th*  Western 
Conner  ami  Packer  (San  Francisco),  writes  n>  that 

"Prices  will  be  higher  for  canned  fruits  because  of  the  higher 
price  of  sugar,  but  lower  for  dried  fruits  because  of  increased 
production  and  reduced  markets.  For  canned  vegetables, 
dried  vegetables,  and  canned  fish  there  will  be  aooh&nge  of  price. 
But  dried  fish  will  be  higher  because  of  higher  prices  of  salt  and 
labor." 

'Phe  price  i^(  rice  "will  probablj  be  slightly  lower  after  the  new 

crop  of  American   rice  goes  on    the   market    late  in   August,  but 

may  go  higher  if  no  rice  is  released  bj  the  British  Government 
for  export    from    India,"    writes   Mr.    Ben    1..    Brooks,   editor  of 


/  ft<    /, ,  .     /   .,,  nal     P.*  a  umont        s  i  i  Mr.   J. 

< ,    Moon    i  ditoi  ol  Tfu    \i  '     Deal*       '  I 
bee-,  aie  approaching  1 1  • 

product ioii.  but  \  ill  n< 

a-   fluid   mil  ■  no'  pro 

than  50  ci  ni  -  a  pound  "Then    will  I*    no 

reduction  iii  price-  of  commod 

Mr.   N.   L.  Chapin,  editor  of  Thi    /■'     •      World    Lot  Ant"  1- 

but    In    add-  P  ill   '.  Mali 

product  ion  dual  d«  i  all  alo  lim 

H  ill  follow  ." 

The  supply    of  farm   labor  in   the   Unit*  •  th» 

Bureau  of  (  inlj   72  ;  of  DOTH 


THAT  CITIES    MAI     BOAST   OF     lHI.li:       GROWTH 
— AJlej    in   the  Memptala  ratal  App 

whereas  the  demand  is  53  per  cent,  abovt  normal.  "Not 
i  he  Civil  War,"  saj  a  Mr.  Edward  II.  Thompson,  president  of  th< 
Federal  Land  Bank  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  "hav<  the  fanner- 
faced  such  a  shortagt  of  help."  This  shortage,  explains  the 
Lexington  Herald,  is  due  to  "the  demand  for  labor  in  manu- 
facturing districts,  tin  lack  of  immigration,  and  the  departure 
from   this  country  of  thousands  of  natives  of  Europe."     Th> 

farm   is  being  drained  of   it*   labor   b  thus  d.  • 

the  number  of  fOod-produeers   and    increasing   the  number  of 
consumers.      To    further   complicate    the    situation,    w.     read    in 
<  'urn  a,,  n  ial  Hi  g(    Minneapoli  — 

"Land  juices  are  now   higher  from  50  to  Hni  )»r  sent,  than 
prior  to  the  war.     Partners  realize  that  in  order  to  make  bigh- 
prioed  land  protitable.it  musl  be  cultivated,  and  to  cult 
now    is  more  costlj    than  ever  in  the  history    of  thi    eoun 
Notwithstanding   the    facl    that   'lure  is  ■   « 
machinery   on  the  farm,  which  should  reduw 
duction.  the  high  cost   of  labor  makes  p   more  expem 
fanner  than   under  old   conditions." 

Mon  o\  >  i .    as    VI  e   fl 

out 

While  the  farmer  w  nli  h  - 

in  the  cm.  -  idil\  cutting  down  the  hour?  and  •  mi 

of  tin  ir  labor      Tl 

which   increases  prion?  and  exaots  from  • 
portion  of  the  resul  labor  in  r. 'urn  for 

"Thi  farmer  who  is  compelled  I  ur- 

teen  hour-'  d.nh   labor  Is  which 

otih    si\   hours'   labor  of   'lie  pitj    mat 

and  he  is  beginning  to  real 
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"THE   DIGEST'S"   POLL  APPROACHING  A 


SI  X  WE  K  ECS  of  The  Digest's  I  'resident  ial  poll  of  I  he  oal  ion, 
with  only  two  weeks"  returns  still  to  be  tabulated  before 
the  meeting  of  the  tirst  of  the  great  national  conventions, 
have  resulted  in  the  gathering  of  nearly  1,500,000  ballots,  fairly 
distributed  over  all  sections  of  the  country.  Thai  "silent. 
inscrutable  majority,"  as  the  Washington  Herald  calls  it.  which 
does  not  express  itself  either  at  party  primaries  or  party  con- 
ventions, may  conceivably  have  revealed  something  of  the  state 
of  its  mind  in  the  columns  of  figures  classified  in  the  appended 
table.  It  is  the  practically  unanimous  verdict,  at  least,  of  the 
hundred-  of  editors.  North.  East.  South,  and  West,  that  the 
balloting  »i\es  a  genuine  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the 
United  States  will  vote  for  its  next  President.  A  Southern 
editor  modifies  his  agreement  with  the  proviso:  "Provided  the 
electorate  doesn't  change  its  mind  between  now  and  election 
day."  Several  other  editors  speculate  on  the  changeable 
quality  of  the  American  voters.  It  may  be  interesting  ai  this 
point  to  take  up  the  political  changeable ness  of  the  nation 
in  so  far  as  it  has  registered  itself  in  The  Digest's  poll  during 
t  he  past  six  or  seven  weeks. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  such  a  consideration  is  easily 
the  slighl  change  in  results  between  The  Digest's  first  tabula- 
tion of  '_'.">.  1'tS  ballots,  six  weeks  ago,  and  the  present  table  of 
1,360,919,  representing  all  the  votes  which  it  was  possible  to 
tabulate  up  to  and  including  May  II.  Almost  from  the  day  of 
its  launching,  the  poll  has  gone  ahead  with  the  steadiness  of  a 


great    ocean-liner.     Allowing    for    the    disproportionately    large 

returns,  in  the  first  table,  from  several  Males  backing  "favorite 
sons,"  an  allowance  which  was  made  at  the  time  when  the  firsl 
table  was  published,  the  ranking  of  the  candidates  to-day  is 
very  much  the  same  as  it  was  then.  The  same  five  men  are 
shown  leading  the  Democrats,  th<  -am.  five  lead  thi  Republicans. 
Governor  Cox  and  Senator  Harding,  of  Ohio,  and  Governor 
Edwards,  of  New  Jersej  .  have  Ween  most  affected  by  the  revision 
in  ranking  which  took  place  when  the  vote  be. -ami  representative 
of  i  he  nation  at  large. 

Among  the  three  outstanding  leaders  of  the  poll,  then  as  now. 
( leneral  Wood.  Senator  Johnson,  and  Mr.  I  loover,  comparatively 
small  but  interesting  ami  perhaps  significant  changes  have 
taken  place.  In  The  Digest's  firsl  tabulated  returns  these 
three  nun  received  12,709  votes,  50.4  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
To  date,  they  have  received  686,122  votes,  also  50.4  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  A  comparison  of  their  relative  standing,  then  and 
now.  reveals  the  rise  of  Senator  Johnson,  the  relative  slighl 
descent  of  General  Wood,  and  the  comparative  immobility  of 
Mr.  Hoover.  They  have  tended  to  "bunch."  to  use  a  racing 
term,  their  present  standing  n  presenting  percentages  of  the  total 
vote  of  18.1,  17. <i,  and  15.4,  in  the  order  Wood.  Johnson, 
Hoover,  as  againsl  an  original  percentage  of  23.2,  11..").  and  1.~>.7. 

On  the  week's  returns.  General  Wood  has  increased  his  had 
over  Senator  Johnson  from  14,899  to  15,948,  and  over  Mr. 
Hoover   bv    more   than   four    thousand,    fieoires   that    harmonize 
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48.746 


TOTAL  OF  A  MILLION  AND   A   HALF   VOTES 


well  with  the  relative  popularity  <>f  the  three  candidates  a< 
revealed  by  the  total  vote.  Together,  they  received  during  the 
week,  as  they  have  from  the  first,  practically  one-half  of  the 
total  returns,  the  other  half  being  scattered  so  widely  thai  only 
Mr.  McAdoo,  with  a  percentage  of  8.5,  is  within  hailing  distance 
of  them.  Mr.  McAdoo  lias  risen  with  considerable  steadiness 
throughout  the  poll.  His  vole  which,  for  some  time,  was  ex- 
ceeded by  the  Democratic  vote  of  Mr.  Hoover,  now  shows  a 
lead  of  some  four  thousand  ballots.  The  Knoxville  Sentinel, 
in  the  course  of  a  column  of  comment  on  Tin  Digest's  poll, 
declares  that  Mr.  Hoover's  showing  of  Democratic  votes  is 
unfairly  high,  since  many  of  those  who  voted  for  him  before  he 
became  identified  with  the  Republicans  "have  undoubtedly 
(dianged  their  minds." 

.  The  vote  of  9,058  for  Senator  Roberl  M.  La  Kollcllc,  of 
Wisconsin,  is  especially  interesting  in  view  of  hi>  indorsement, 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  recenl  convention  of  the  South  Dakota 
\on-Partizan  League.  Among  other  candidates  not  shown 
on  the  appended  table,  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  with 
20,360  votes,  continues  to  show  the  most  strength.  General 
Pershing's  vote  is  12,476;  Senator  Knox's,  3,566;  Senator 
Poindexter's,  2, Ob.");  and  Nicholas  Murray  Duller'-,  1,965. 
Senator  Hitchcock  leads  the  unlisted  Democrats  with  4,(19."), 
Mr.  Gerard  has  4,4."> 4 .  Senator  Owen,  3,068,  and  Secretary 
Baker,  2,77:5.  Senator  Irvine  Lenroot,  who  has  recently  an- 
nounced his  candidacy,  is  credited  in  Tin.  Digest's  poll  with  168 


votes,  and  Governor  Sprout,  who  has  been  spoken  of  as  another 
possible      Republican       dark    hon  baa     1,918.     Seen 

Meredith,  considered  a  possibh    compromise  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  side,  is  credited  with  82]  voti 

The  present  system  of  state  primaries  baa  come  in  for  some 
very  general  recent  criticism,  partly  inspired  by  Tin  Di 
poll.  Thus  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which  believe*  that 
"Presidential  primaries  donol  permit  a  fair  expression  of  popular 
preference,  nor  even  a  genuine  expression  of  party  feeling," 
remark-  that  "perhaps  a  better  test  of  real  public  opinion. 
because  it  is  nation-wide  and  is  not  limited  to  candidates  who 
have  entered  the  primary  contest,  i-  the  poll  being  'ak<u  by 
The  Literary  Digest,"  and  continues: 

•The  most  significant  feature  of  this  poll  is  the  evideno 

independent    voting Apparently,    if    the    figures    can    be 

accepted  as  evidence,  there  are  a  great   many    Democrats  ^  b< > 
look  with  favor  upon  Republican  candidates,  and  maj    l>< 
peeled  to  vote  for  the  Republican  nominee  if  he  i>  om    thej  can 
support.     If  voies  from  outside  the  party  are  eliminated  from 
the  tirst-choice  totals,  it  is  noticeable  that  on  a  straight  lb  pub- 
lican   poll    Wood  is  far  in   the  lead  in   point   of  popularity   .   .   . 
whili   the  Democratic  votes  for  the  Democratic  candidal 
McAdoo  almost  double  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  WiU 
whom  he  leads  by  ten  thousand  votes. 

"All  of  which  is  very  interesting,  but.  as  we  said  yesterday, 

the    candidate-    will    be    nominated     by     the     deleg&ti  ih< 

convent  ions." 
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N  THE  LAST  THREE  VKAKS  the  American  people 
have  paid  in  ne1  profits  every  dollar's  worth  of  stock 
of  the  coal  companies  and  all  corporal  ions  in  the  essen- 
tial lines  of  industry  and  trade,"  asserts  Basil  M.  Manly ,  formerlj 
of   the   War    Labor   Board,  and   now  a   statistical  research  in- 
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THE  WORM  BEGINS  TO  TURN. 

— Harding  in  ill"  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

vestigator  al  Washington.  The  statement  is  so  startling*  that 
Mr.  Manly  fears  it  will  not  be  grasped  in  its  entirety  h\  the 
reading  public,  so  he  puts  it  in  another  way  in  The  Searchlight. 
Says  he: 

"//  the  national  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  liad 
taken  over  the  essential  lines  of  industry,  and  the  American  people 
had  been  required  to  pay  thi  prices  which  private  manufacturers 
unil  merchants  hare,  charged  them,  /lure  would  have  been  sufficient 
profit  to  /in/!  for  every  dollar's  woi'th  of  capital  stock,  and  leave  tin 
nation  to-day  in  possession  and  control  of  practically  all  it*  manu- 
facturing plants." 

Soon  after  these  statements  were  printed,  W.  Jetl  Lauck, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  completed  for  the 
seventeen  railway  Brotherhoods  an  eighl  months'  investigation 
<>f  profits  earned  by  large  corporations  during  and  since  the  war. 

Appearing    before     Ihe     Railroad     Labor     Hoard     as    consult  in;: 

economisl  in  behalf  of  the  unions,  which  are  asking  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages,  Mr.  Lauck.  in  endeavoring  to  prove  that 
profiteering  and  not  high  wagas  has  been  and  s'ill  is  responsible 
for  thi'  increased  and  increasing  cosl  of  living,  presented  data 

and    statistics    almost    as    staggering    as    those    of    Mr.    Manly. 

in  Ids  effort  to  prove  labor  guiltless  of  profiteering,  and  in- 
cidentally to  shift  the  guill  to  capital,  Mi'.  Lauck  declares  in  his 
statement    to   the    Labor    Hoard    that    '"the  accumulation   of  fuel 

companies'  profits  for  the  four  years  1916  1919  undoubtedly 
totaled  more  than  a  billion  dollar-  or  enough  to  replace  their 
entire  capital  stock.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
profits  aro  net  profits  after  all  income  and  excess-profit  taxes 
have  been  deducted."     "Capital  is  profiteering  on  such  a  scale 

as  to  menace  the  future  of  ih >untry,"  he  concludes.     The 

e\  idence  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  financial  statements 

of  the  corporations,  iiieoine-i a\  returns,  trade  and  tariff  com- 
missions,   and    financial    manuals.      Of    the    profits    exacted    by 

producers,  middlemen,  and  retailers  in  excess  of  prewar  prof- 
its the  New  Fork  World  says: 

'The  figures  an-  amazing,  bu1  they  are  not  to  be  control erted 
unless  the  lea  ling  corporations  of  the  eountrj  prove  thai  their 


own  financial  reports  are  false.  Thej  reveal  the  prevalence  of  a 
new   theorj   as  to  profits.     Where  large  operators  and  concerns 

previously  were  well  satisfied  with  ten  per  cent,  profits,  during 
the  war  they  were  not  satisfied  with  less  than  thirty-five  and 
fifty    per  cent." 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  n  port   tells  us,  "the  high  price  was 

the  direct   result   of  -peculation  which  followed  the  shortage  due 

to  the  increased  demand  in  Europ  ."  and  Air.  Lauck  further 
declares  that  "the  increase  in  labor  cost  was  less  than  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  increase  paid  by  the  consumer.  '  Incidentally, 
the  profits  of  the  sugar  companies  producing  over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  Slates  were  "prac- 
tically three  time-  those  of  the  prewar  period."  The  increase 
in  the  price  of  meal,  we  are  told,  was  "eighl  limes  the  total  labor 
cost  in  the  period  1914—1917;  in  1918  the  price  represented 
twenty-five  times  the  total  labor  item."  During  the  period 
1912-191N  four  of  the  big  packing-houses  "look  one-quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  profits,  or  nearly  double  the  prewar  value  of 
their  stock."  In  ihe  canned-salmon  industry  "the  profits  of  a 
group  of  packers  in  1916  L917  were  fifty-two  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  Eleven  of  the  78 companies  made  over  one  hundred 
percent.,  profit."  "Throughout  tin  food-industry  profits  have 
doubled,"  the  report  goes  on;  and  in  clothing  "recent  profits 
have  Keen  nearly  five  times  those  of  prewar  years."  "At  everj 
stage  in  the  manufacturing  of  shoes  an  increased  profit  was 
exacted  until  in  1918  the  shoe  bought  by  the  consumer  was 
actually  worth  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  price  which  he 
was  forced  to  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tanners'  profits 
steadily  increased  until  they  amounted  to  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  on  invested  capital,  which  was  about  what  shoe- 
manufacturers  earned  during  the  war  years,  according  to  a 
study  of  237  companies  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  ( "ommission." 
Tile   report    here   calls  attention    to    the    fact    that,    while   labor 

received  an  increase  of  15  cents  for  making  a  pair  of  shoes,  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  received  $2.75.  Coming  to  the  steel 
companies,  we  learn  1  hat  "over  one  billion  dollars  in  profits 
wire  turned  over  to  the  steel  corporations  in  the  course  of  three 
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GERMAN    MILITARISM    WAS    EASIER   THAN     Tills. 

Monte  for  thi  Georgi   Matthew  Adams  Service. 

year-."      "Profiteering     which     staggers     the     imagination"     is 

di-cerned  in  the  reports  of  fourteen  copper  companies.     "Dur- 
ing  four  years    these   corporations   earned    nearly    half  a  billion 

dollars  on  capital  stock  totaling  onh    a  quarter  of  a  billion," 
we  read.     And  so  on  ,;,/  infinitum.     "Profiteering  did  not  stop 
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with  the  armistice,"  concludes  the  New  York   World,  after  hi 
ing  perused  the  Lauck  report,  and   Mir    \.-u    York   Tinu     pre- 
sents a  summary  of  ili«'  survey,  which  goes  to  show: 

"That  the  combined  corporations  of  the  country  earned  in 
iiH    profits  approximately    $4,800,000,000   more    per   year  dur- 
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Too    BIG    TO    HIDE. 

Pltzpatricb  In  the  Si    Louis  Pott. 

ing  the  three  war  years  1916  L918  than  during  the  three-year 
prewar  period. 

"That  2,030  corporations  earned  in  net  profits  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  per  year  on  their  capital  stock  during  the 
three  war  years. 

"That  the  average  profits  during  the  three  war  years  of  all 
corporations  in  the  United  States  with  nel  incomes  of  $1,- 
000, 000  or  more  approximated  twenty-four  per  cent,  per  year 
on  their  capital. 

"That  for  the  four  years  1916  1919  corporate  profits,  not 
inclusive  of  royalties,  rents,  excessive  salaries,  stock,  stock 
dividends,  or  any  other  form  of  compensation,  cosl  each  family 
Of  five  in  the  United  States  a  total  of  $1,500. 

"That  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  coal  industries  $2,000,000,000  of 
Let  profit,  in  excess  of  the  prewar  average  \\a-  exacted  during 
he  three  war  years,  constituting  virtually  a  lev}  of  $20  upon 
very  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

"That  this  excess  of  profit  over  and  above  the  profits  of  the 
prewar  years  constituted  a  profiteering  tax  of  $240  per  year  per 
family  of  five  throughout  the  nation. 

"That  since  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  war-supplies, 
industries  engaged  in  the  production  of  clothing,  food,  house- 
hold supplies,  and  other  staple  necessities  of  life  have  exploited 
the  public  to  an  extent,  even  greater  than  during  the  years 
1916-17  18. 

"That  the  disclosures  do  not  reveal  completely  the  extent  of 
corporate  profiteering,  since  corporations  have  been  and  are 
utilizing  various  devices  to  conceal  the  full  measure  of  their 
earnings,  such  as  excessive  deductions  ror  depreciation,  pay- 
ment of  astoundingly  excessive  salaries,  and  grosslj  fictitious 
royalties  and  rents. 

"That  instead  of  labor  costs  being  the  initial  force  in  creating 
increasing  costs  of  living,  wage  increases  have  lagged  behind 
price  increases;  that  prices  were  pushed  up  bj  factors  over  which 
workers  had  no  control;  that  labor,  as  a  class,  is  now  worse  off 
than  it  was  before  the  war." 

Selecting  a  representative  group  of  205  corporations  engaged 
in  widely  diversified  lines  of  industrj  in  the  United  States,  Mr 
Lauck  declares  thai  the  average  percentage  of  nel  income  on  the 
capital  stock  of  these  concerns  increased  from  8.7  in   1912    13    1  I 
to  23.9  per  cent,  in  1916    17    IS. 

After  eighl  months  of  study  Mr.  I.auck  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "profiteering  is  a  fundamental  causi  of  the  high 
prices   of   practically   all   commodities,"   ami    that    "increased 


<.  labor  are  in  no  pon&ible  for  in 

Th«  X'  v.  ^  ork  Jon  not  o)  i 
in  another  light.     W  old: 

"  Prio  -  ha  ye  ad 
dm    m  pari  to  the  unproducti  of  labor  and  in 

waste  ol  ■■■  ar,  coupled  with  mil;  iit  and  banking conditioni 

Tin   resull  has  been  hardship  for  all  n  of  tbeoommun 

"  Tin  in.'  Mm  i  hat  large  pro! 
basis,    bj    corporations   or   bit  rpri*    result    m   higher 

prices  and  hardship  to  th<  b»   countrj   i-  so  "Id  a 

fallacj  a-  hard)]  to  cull  for  rebuttal,  I".'  if  forn 
of  the  special  plead  War  Labor  Board  a-  to  call  for 

-.urn   no' hi       On<      ..'■mi  m  made  is  thai  tl 
over  and  above  the  profi  -  "t    prewar  ■    prof- 

i  eering  tax  "i   $240  i"  i.-.'iiih   of  five  throughout 

nation.'     Tin-  i-   sheer  balderdash  and  ought   not   to  appeal 
anj   man  who  will  give  even  a  momei  it;" 

Tin    Lexington  Herald  does  nol   hold  labor  "entirely   blame- 
less" in  the  presen    in*  ana    alt  ho  it  reminds  us  thai  "in  son* 
war-industries  labor  used  its  bigwage«  ma  manner  to  eneoui 
profiteering  by  their   readiness    to  paj   an\    price.''     And  n 
have   been   other  con  ributorj    causes   besides   profiteering  and 
high  wages,  think-  77u   Herald: 

'lake  shoes,  lor  instance.     Without  any  increased  pr<.' 
the  shoe-manufacturer,  withoul  any  increased  wage  to  n 
maker,  and  without  an  j  increase  in  the  profil  of  the  retail  da  aler, 
or  any  increase  in    he  salary  paid  to  the  shoe  iHilfimrn  in  the 

shoe-store,    there   would    lie  ;m    im-fi  ;i-i     in    the   priot    "f  -ho.-,    be- 
cause the  price  of  labor  is  higher,  thi    price  of  machine**;    bat 
advanced,    the    upkeep    nf    machinery     has    increased    in    <•■ 
Transportation   costs    more.     Fuel    used    in    the   manufacture, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  sho  -  more.     The  r 

of  the  Bhoe-store  has  increased. 

"It  is  too  frequently  th<  ■  ■.■.-<  'hat  an  advance  in  wages  or  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  raw  material  entering  into  a  particular 
product    is  made  the  occasion  for  an  advance  in  prio    to  the 
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consume  r  not  onlj    sufficii 

materia]  cost   but   to  make  an  in  to  ih<    r 

\-   tin    advance   in   wa 

conditions,  wi  are  not  o  cure  tl  linuall^ 

advancing  wages.     Labor  nan  not   help  its,u  Ui  '.his  %». 

mon    than  a   man  can  lift   himself  up  1 
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Till;    RAILROADS'  PLEA    FOR    FUNDS 

PH'K  UP  A  TIME-TABLE,  and  on  the  page  once  devoted 
to     urgent      "  win-the-war "     admonitions     or     soothing 
messages   from    the    Bureau    for   Suggestions   and    Com- 
plaints we  are  likely  to  find  a  statemenl  of  th<    reasons  why  the 

railroads  must  have  financial  aid  to  give  decenl  service,  or, 
indeed,  to  keep  running  at  all.  The  New  York  Central,  for 
instance,  tells  its  patrons  that  to  do  its  part  in  keeping  prices 
down  it  must  have  more  money  to  buj  the  new  cars  necessary 
for  the  "prompl  and  adequate 
movement  of  foodstuffs,  raw 
materials,  builders'  supplies,  and 
manufactured  articles."  A  dele- 
gation comes  from  the  rural 
Xorlhwesl  to  tell  the  Senate  at 
Washington  that  the  railroads 
OUghl  to  be  given  more  money  to 
buy  rolling-stock  because  the 
present  car  shortage  is  tying  up 
•Main  on  the  farms  and  in 
■  levators  and  causing  serious 
loss  and  impairment  of  credit. 
The  Baltimore  Merchants'  and 
Ma  uiifact  urers'  Association 
makes  a  similar  pica  on  behalf 
i.f  the  industrial  East.  Railway 
i  \ecu;  ives  have  not  depended  on 
,  he  slow  and  uncertain  working 
of    public    sentiment,    but,    as 

newspaper  readers  have  noted, 
have  told  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  exactly  how 
much  they  need  in  the  way  of 
increased  revenues  and  have 
been  arranging  with  the  proper 

authorities  for  a  government  loan  to  cover  immediate  necessities. 
What  the  railroads  want,  in  brief,  is  $125,000,000  at  once  from 
the  $300,000,000  revolving  fund  created  by  the  new  Railroad 
Law;  a  government  loan  of  $500,000,000;  and  an  increase  of 
freight-rates  by  about  28  per  cent,  to  yield  a  billion  dollars  in 
additional  yearly  revenue,  approximating  the  6  per  cent,  income 
allowed  by  the  law.  This,  as  the  Boston  News  Bureau  points 
out,  doi's  not  take  into  consideration  the  demand  for  wage- 
increases  now  pending,  and  "further  advances  in  wages  would 
make  compulsory  another  increase  in  rates." 

Several  dailies,  published  in  Slates  largelj  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, look  askance  at  these  large  demands,  i heir  arguments 
beirig  well  summed  up  in  tins  editorial  in  the  Raleigh  News  dnd 
Ohservt  r: 

"The  actual  increase  to  the  persons  who  make  the  immediate 
payment  of  freight-charges  will  have  been  doubled,  trebled,  or 
perhaps  quadrupled  by  the  time  it  gets  to  the  consumer, 

"The  demand  for  heav^    increases  in  freight-rates  will  tend 

greatly  to  unsettle  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  railroad 

probh  m.    Sent  i  men  i  for  government  control  will  lie  revived  ton 
considerable  degree.     The  feeling   will  lie  inevitable  that   gi 
eminent    operation    could    hardlj    be   anj    more    expensive   or 

unsatisfactory    than   private  control 

"The  people  will  resort  to  everj  conceivable  means  to  avoid 
paying  the  high  freight-rates  which  the  railroads  claim  thej 
will  have  to  charge.     It  will  be  a  question  if  the  railroads  would 

not   do  Keller  to  leave  rates  as  ihev    are  and  get   all   the  business 

i  hey  can  rather  than  advance  the  rates  and  force  the  people  to 
adopt  other  methods  of  transportation. 

" Incidentally    the  cause  of  sound  business  might   be  helped 

if    some   of    the    water   which    calls   for   such    terrific    freight-rates 

as  a  means  of  producing  the  specified  return  on  the  in  one  J 
supposed  to  lie  invested  in  railroads  could  be  squeezed  out." 

tin'    :i    larger   number   of   newspaper-,    including   the    financial 


journals  and  most  of  the  dailies  published  in  such  centers  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  incline  to  tin 

belief  that  the  roads  have  clearly  proved  their  case.  Their 
request  lor  millions  in  loans  and  a  billion  in  revenue  i.-  now 
"received  calmly  and  e\en  resignedly,"  observe  -  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  and  for  the  following  reason-: 

"If  by  paying  higher  freight-rates  the  public  can  enable  the 

railroad-  to  resume  tin  service  they  once  gave,  it  will  be  money 
well  spent,  because  it  will  mean  monej  well  saved. 

'The  daily  los-e-  due  to  car  shortage  are  a  matter  of  general 

knowledge.  Farmers  can't  get 
their  products  to  market  when 
high  prices  await  them.  Our 
i  levator-  an  brimming  with 
wheal  t hat  ought  to  be  shipped, 
lint  must  wait  for  the  lake  boats, 
since  there  are  no  freight-car- 
lo do  the  work.  Factories  over- 
run with  orders  can  not  u<  I 
their  raw  materials  nor  dispatch 
their  goods  when  made.  Coal 
brings  •  higher    prices    because 

of  lack  of  cars.  Building  ma- 
terials do  not  move  and  im- 
provements are  halted. 

"  The  ultimate  payment  for  all 
this  delay  is  made  by  the  public. 
'The  only  possible  cure  for 
the  inability  of  the  roads  to 
give  service  is  to  put  more 
money  at  their  disposal — to  pav 
higher  rates  on  freight:  Only 
thus  can  deficiencies  in  rolling- 
stock  lie  made  up,  wage-scale! 
adjusted,  and  normal  conditions 
restored.  Only  thus  can  trade 
throw  off  the  burden  it  now 
liears  of  not  being  able  to  do 
business  efficiently.  Only  thus 
can  prices  be  started  on  the 
down     track. 

•-Ser\  ice  is  far  more  important 
to  i  he  country  than  the  rates  it  pays  for  dispatching  its  freight." 

Spokesmen  for  tin  railroads  have  told  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  since  1916  the  railroad-'  operating 
expenses  have  increased  about  100  per  cent.,  while  the  revenue 
basis  has  increased  less  than  40  per  cent.  An  increase  of  20 
per  cent,  is  needed  and  this  can  lie  provided  without  disturbing 
passenger-rates  by  increasing  freight-rates  about  28  per  cent. 
Speaking  for  the  Eastern  roads,  President  Willard,  of  the  Haiti- 
more  &  Ohio,  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  getting  new  capital, 
referring  to  the  high  rate  of  7  per  cent,  offered  by  two  such  strong 
roads  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central.  Little 
says  Mr.  Willard.  "can  lie  hoped  for  in  the  immediate  future 
in  the  way  of  lower  operating  costs,"  while  "the  public  expects, 
and  just  I  v  so,  a  constantly  higher  standard  of  sen  ice."  Eastern, 
Western,  and  Southern  road-  have  put  in  separate  statements 
of  their  needs,  all  agreeing  in  their  descriptions  of  the  general 
situation.  President  lYlton.  of  the  Chicago  Greal  Western. 
speaking  for  the  Western  carrier-,  points  out  thai  "lumber  and 
grain  movements  from  the  Northwest  are  choked  because  of  tin 
insufficiency  of  available  equipment."  In  a  speech  made  in 
Washington,  ju-t   before  leaving  office,   Director-General  Ilim- 

thus   emphasized    tin     railroad-'    need-: 


ROCK  AM)  HE   Will.  V1VKK  GOLIATH'S  HEAD   HIM, 
In  land  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


"Additional  equipment  alone  calls  for  perhaps  $600,000,000  a 

year.      In  addition  there  is  on  nearlj   all  railroads  need  for  great 

enlargement  of  terminals,  generally  in  costly  localities,  modern- 
ization of  shops  and  engine-houses,  and  construction  of  addi- 
tional  facilities, 

"Then'  are  demands  also  tor  additional  trackage,  construction 
cif  heav  ier  bridges  l o  admit  of  the  use  of  heavier  power,  reduction 
of  grades  and  curves, and  installation  of  safetj  device-  and  other 
remedial    construction. 

"No  scheme  of  railroad  management  and  regulation  can  suc- 
e,  ed  permanently  anless  it  i-  able  to  draw  from  some  source  the 
necessary  capital." 
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JUSTICE    FOR   ALIEN   "REDS" 

ET  AX  ADMINISTRATION  TRY  to  be  radical  at  one 
end  and  conservative  aj  the  other,  and  confusion  is  the 
*  natural  result,  unsympatheticallj  remark  several  Re- 
publican dailies  as  they  observe  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Labor  at  loggerheads  over  the  proper  ways  and  means  of 
handling  alien  "reds."  The  Democratic  New  York  Tinu 
beholds  these  "loo  frequent  differences"  with  regret,  while  the 
Republican  Boston  Transcript  declare  thai  a  clash  between 
the  two  departments  over  the 
Administration  policy  toward 
aliens,  radicals,  and  revolution- 
aries "weakens  tremendoiish  the 
prestige  of  Hie  (iovernment  and 
undermines  its  influence,  espe- 
cially among  the  foreign-born." 
When  it  considers  how  many 
arrests  are  made  by  the  Attorney- 
General's  subordinates  and   how 

few  aliens  are  sentenced  to  de- 
portation after  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Post  has  examined 
the  cases,  "the  only  possible  con- 
clusion,'' in  the  opinion  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  (Tnd.),  "is 
that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  urged  the  deportation  of 
many  innocent,  persons  or  else 
that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
portation of  lliose  'who  had  for- 
feited their  right  to  remain  in  this 
country."  Chairman  Johnson, 
of  the  House  Immigration  Com- 
mittee, is  indignant  that  Mr.  Post 
Canceled  so  many  deportation 
warrants.  The  public,  he  says, 
"is  seeing  its  laws  violated  by 
public  officials  in  behalf  of  aliens 
who  have  eoniempt  for  this 
Government,  who  are  here  trying 
to  overthrow  it,  and  who  are  in 
league  with  similar  revolutionists 
throughout  the  world."    Another 

Congressman  has  offered  a  resolution  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  charges  thai  ]\Ir.  Post  "lias  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  .  .  .  flagrantly  abused  his  power  in  connection 
with  the  deportation  of  alien  enemies  of  the  country,"  and  has 
thus  pursued  "a  policy  subversive  of  the  welfare,  the  peace, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  United  Slates"— with  a  view  to  impeach- 
ment if  the  charges  are  sustained.  11  seems  to  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph  (Rep.)  thai  Mr.  Post  has  "a  good  deal  to 
explain."  The  Boston  Transcript  is  convinced  that  "the 
Department  of  Labor  has  consistently  Mocked  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  purge  the  country  of  its  dangerous 
radicals  of  foreign  birth."  The  Post  policies,  says  the  Seattle 
Times  (Tnd.),  "are  being  hotly  criticized  by  patriotic  men  and 
organizations  all  over  thecountry."  And  the  Portland  Oregonian 
(Rep.),  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Post.  Protector  of  the  Reds," 
concludes:  "He  should  be  impeached,  for  morally  he  is  more 
guilty  than  the  men  lie  sets  free  to  stir  up  revolution." 

But  we  find  many  dailies  and  weeklies  convinced  that  Mr. 
Post,  has  only  done  his  duty  in  can  fully  scrutinizing  all  the 
cases  brought  before  him  and  only  allowing  the  deportation 
of  those  aliens  whom  he  considers  really  dangerous.  Mr.  Post, 
says  Francis  F.  Kane,  in  The  Surrey,  "has  kepi  his  head  clear 
and  his  heart  true  in   tin-  midst   of  an  epidemic  of  hysteria  and 


-lit'-'t   l»J    Haj  i  I*  A    1    '   ">.      W  :i*l.m  ftlUJ     I»     ' 


■    ALL    1    HA\"E    TRIED    To    Do    \\\s     id    FIND    OUT  WHETHER 
THE     M.ll.N    WAS    .,i  n.n     on    NOT   i.l'll.TY." 

Says  Assistant  Secretary    >>f   Lalior  Lotus  F.  Post,  who 
is  accused    of    too    great   lenlencj    toward  alien  radicals. 


panic  Ma.--,"  and   "when  America   r>  •■ 

recognizt  'he  fidelity  and  court 

r\'<  b.)   Statt   Jom  rial     Etep  • 

.on   that    Mr.    Post  efficient 

official,"  whih    tin  ork  American  hold-  thai      lie  did 

duty   a-  an    uprij/ht    official,   an   ho:-  ■:U/.i  n   lo 

and  faithful  to  the  obi  of  American  citizenship." 

Mr.  Posl  liim-.  ir  told  the  CommitU*   in  \\  hi  is 

"utterlj    out    of  sympj  ophical  anarchi 

advocates  of  change  bj   physical  force.     II'   declares  thai  all  he 

tru  d     tO    do    in     I  lie  ■  ion 

0    find    oi:' 
t  lie  all.  ■  not  guill 

Mr.    J'o-i    pointed    out    tl 

di  portatioc  ■        mad< 

among  •  i,.  7<>_'  ord<  r>  d  during 
last    six  month-,  and  thai   lack  of 
transportation     to      Russia 
mainly  responsibh    fyr  ih<    d< 
Between    November    1.    1919,   and 
April  21  of  1 1n  lOOOrdil  . 

Mr.   I'..  ,1    deport  ■  ar- 

ranl  issued  against  al  • 

1 ,293    n i  r.     eanei  l>d.    inelui 

t  hose    of    SlXtj  -oik      ]{■:  ork- 

<  r-   and    1,232  < 'oinni  uni-t -.      Mr. 

Post's  poliej  is  clearlj  outlined  in 
a  memorandum  on  on<  of  •  . 
in  which  he  canceh  d  a  warrant 
for  deportation  baaed  on  m<  mber- 
sliiji  in  the  radical  ( ommunist 
party: 

"  In    some   cast ..    ill,,   member- 
ship is  'automatic,'  the  arrested 

alii  n      ha\  i  1 1  tr      1"'  n      I  ran-f.  rr<  d 

from  a  lawful  organization  '"  the 
unlawful   one   b\    vote  of 

or  branch  of  the  form<  r  and  with- 
out his  knowledge.     In  j 
he    has    had    knowledge    of 
transfer,  bul   none  at    all   of   the 
character  of  tin    organizt  I 
which    lie   has   been    transferred. 
In  other  cases  he  has  signed  ap- 
plications before  the  existence   of 
the  unlawful  organization  and  has 
never  confirmed   his   membership 
by  any  conscious  act.     Sometimes  an  organizer  or  a  friend  has 
signed  'lie  application  for  him.     As  a  rule,  the  hearings  show 
the  aliens  arrested  io  lie  workingmen  of  good  character  who 
have   never  been   arrested    before,   who   are   not    anarel 
revolutionists,   nor  politically   or  otherwise   dangerous   in   anj 

sense.      Main     of    them,    as    in    this    case,    have    Ann  m-ati-1 
children.     It  is  pitiful  to  consider  the  hardships  io  which  tl 
and  their  families  have  been  subjected  by  arbitrary 
detention   in  default  of  hail  beyond   '  lis  of  hard-worl 

wage-earners  to  give,  for  nothing  mon    dangerous  than  aftV 
ing  with  friends  of  their  own  race,  country,  and  lai 
without  the  slight es1   indication   of   sinister  moti 
lawful  act   within  their  knowledge  or  intentioi 

While  proceedings  to  impeach  Mr.  r 
ation  h\   one  Congressional  committee,  efforts  ar.    b 
say<  a  Washington  corn  spondent  of  the  N<  w  \  or 
to  get  a  not  In  >r  committee  to  in\  i  stigate  p 
of  Justice  s  methods  in  its  w  hob  s.-il,    . 
retarj  Wilson  h 

ship  in  tlie  ( 'ommunist    pa 

he  made  a  ruling  on   M.i\    .'. 

a    Blighty    less   radical    bodj    of    Left-Wil 

come  within  tl 

distinction,  as  tin   \.  «   "-,  ork  Globe  (\ 

Communist  Labor  part]  does  no*  officialh  ad 
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VENTJSTIANO    CARRANZA.  A.LVAJRO    OBREGON.  I   VBU NZALE9 

MEXICO'S    DEPOSED    PRESIDENT   AND  TWO  OF  Ills    PORMEK   GENERALS   WHO  LED  THE    REVOLUTION  AGAINST   HIM 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  MEXICO'S  FUTURE 

ONE  OF  THE  GRAVE  ERRORS  thai  caused  the  down- 
fall of  Carranza  was  his  antagonism  to  the  United 
Slates,  according  to  his  nephew,  Sebastian  Carranza, 
Jr.,  who  made  the  statement  as  he  hurriedly  crossed  the  border 
at  Kl  Paso.  Texas,  en  route  to  Boston,  while  his  uncle  was  trying 
i>>  break  through  the  encircling  lines  of  revolutionary  forces. 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  revolution  will  triumph,"  Sefior 
Carranza  said.  "I  believe  that  it  will  profit  by  the  mistakes 
of  pasl  regimes,  and  will  pay  greater  attention  to  the  industrial 
and  educational  development  of  the  people."  II'  this  prediction 
comes  true,  the  American  people  will  be  profoundly  thankful, 
to  judge  from  the  connneni  of  our  press,  which  hope  for  the  best, 
hut  are  frankly  not  oversanguine  of  much  improvement.  The 
\<w  York  Globe  notes  that  Obregon  is  pledged  to  general  and 
industrial  education,  equal  treatment  of  Mexicans  and  foreigners, 
and  greater  freedom  for  Mexican  women.  "I  would  rather  teach 
the  Mexican  people  die  use  of  a  tooth-brush  than  the  ability 
to  handle  a  rifle,"  he  has  stated.  "I  would  rather  see  them  in 
schools  than  upon  battle-fields.  I  prefer  any  day  a  good  elec- 
trician, machinist,  carpenter,  or  farmer  to  a  soldier."  Which 
leads  The  <il<ih<  to  obsen e: 

"from  the  beginning  of  the  presenl  revolution  he  has  an- 
nounced a  friendly  attitude  toward  foreign  investors,  and  lias 
taken  every  occasion  to  assure  them  of  his  intention  to  est  ablisb 
law    ami  order.      Obregon's  treatment   of  Mexico  ('ii\    five  years 

ago  was  not  m  harmony  with  his  sentiments.  Km  lie  may  have 

learned  that  tOO  '-rival  severitj  does  not  pay.  At  present  he 
seems  to  have  a  general  popular  support.  It  remains  to  lie 
seen  whether  he  will  temper  the  law   anil  order  (.f  Diaz  with  the 

liberalism  of  Madero." 
Obregon  claims  that  ever}  opportunitj  was  given  to  Carranza 

In    resign;     that,  ill    fact,    the    ( '  i  1  %    of    Mexico   could    hav<     been 

taken  a  week  earlier,  hut    the  move  was  delayed  in  the  hope  that 

a  peaceful  solution  of  Mexico's  problem  would  he  forthcoming. 
"Whether  hi-  displacement   will  bring  about  an  improvement 

from  I  lie  American  point  of  view  is  do uht  fill,"  thinks  1  lit  ( Charles- 
ton s.  » '.  Evening  Po  '.  which  does  not  see  on  the  Mexican 
horizon  a   large-caliber   successor  to   the  deposed    First    Chief. 

Phe   Kansas  <'il\    Journal,  on   the  other  hand,  favors  the  leader 

of  the  revolution,  who.  it  recalls,  defeated  Villa  and  so  made  it 

possible    foi    Carranza    to    remain    in    the    Mexican    saddle.      We 

read  in  Tin  Journal: 


"Obregon  would  not  make  a  had  President.  In  fact,  he  i- 
quite  a  remarkable  man  and  progressive  far  beyond  the  usual 

order  of  Mexicans.  He  is  of  the  elder  Diaz  type,  with  a  vision 
for  Mexico  that  embraces  vast  industrial  and  agricultural 
development  with  the  help  and  encouragement  of  foreign  capital. 
And  if  he  srains  power  it  is  reasonably  certain  his  strong  hand 
will  not.  only  insure  a  period  of  peace  hut  his  policies  will  bring 
Mexico  the  millions  of  American  dollars  that  are  required  to 
restore  prosperity." 

"As  matters  are  goiug,  a  fresh  opportunity  will  he  offered  to 
the  United  Stales  in  dealing  with  Mexico.*'  we  are  told  ill  the 
Washington  Post.  '"What  will  the  United  States  do  now.'*'  it. 
asks.  "Will  it  act  according  to  a  policy  of  simple  neighborly 
friendship,  untainted  h;.  either  greed  or  antipathy?"  Con- 
tinues 77m   Post: 

"When  American-  condemn  Mexico  and  Mexicans  lei  them 
ask  themselves  whether  the  Mexicans  are  wholly  to  blame  for 
conditions  helow  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  not  just  to  indict  a 
whole  people.  The  Mexicans  desire  homes,  and  from  that 
desire  would  tlow  the  virtues  which  other  peoples  possess  if  they 
were  permitted  to  live  peaceful  lives.  Mexican  workers  an 
good  workers;  1  he  Indians  are  usually  reliable  when  decently 
treated.      Some  of  the   very   virtues  of  the  Mexicans  have  been 

used  against  them  by  adventurers  and  bandits.  The  worst 
sufferers  from  Mexican  disorders  have  been  the  Mexicans 
themselves.  Thej  deserve  an  honest  and  jusl  government. 
Under  such  a  regime  they  would  prove  their  good  qualities,  and 

Mexico  would  rush  forward  lo  a  better  place  among  the  world- 
rich  nations." 

The  Boston  Transcript  has  little  hope  of  any  real  improvement 

in   Mexico.      As  il   sees  the  -dilation: 

"Who.  and  what  influence,  will  rule  in  Mexico  now?  The 
Sonorans  will  evidently  be  all-powerful  for  a  while  if  thej 
agree.  The  organizer  ami  stimulator  of  the  new  revolution  is 
Gen.  AJvaro  Obregon,  probablj  the  best  living  soldier  in  Mexico, 
who  i-  a  Sonoran.  It  is  planned  to  make  Governor  A.dolfo  ']<• 
la  llueita.  of  Sonora.  Provisional  President,  with  dbregon  in 
the  background  as  the  real  and  permanent  power.  Gen.  Pablo 
Gonzales,  whose  desertion  of  Carranza  seems  to  have  turned 
the  scale,  will  loom  in  the  m  w  Government, and  may  soon  offer 
himself  to  the  Mexicans  of  the  east,  the  populous  center,  and 
the  south  as  a  corrective  of  the  exaggerated  Sonoran  tendency. 

"In  mi)  case,  it  is  a<  certain  thai  there  will  be  future  troubles 
as   that    -parks   will    fly    upward.      I'ancho  Villa   and   a    plentiful 

brood  of  other  bandits  still  survive.  In  the  meantime,  is  any 
new  Government  that  comes  in  to  be  permitted,  on  its  own  say-so, 

to  clear  its  skirls  of  all  responsibility  for  the  Long  list  of  murders 
and   spoliations  thai    we  have  charged  against    Mexico'.'      Le1    us 
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trust  not.  There  are  indications  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  new  regime,  indeed.  The  revolutionists  declare  them- 
selves to  be  friendly  and  favorable  to  Americans.  American* 
will  wish  them  well.  But,  alas!  Then  is  little  ground  for  hope 
that  any  regime,  however  progressive,  can  bring  Mexico  perma- 
nent peace.  A  new  government,  even  of  the  best  and  friendlii  i\ 
men,  is  but  a  postponement ." 

Every  effort  to  hold  the  national  elections  in  July  will  be 
made  by  revolutionarj    lenders,  ii   is  said,     The  Liberal  Con- 
stitutional party,  as  the  revolutionists   term    themselves,  with 
Governor  de  la  Huerta,  of  Sonora,  a1  its  head,  plan-  to  call  b 
conference   of   governors 
to  organize  a  Provisional 
Government.    The  Mexi- 
can (  JongreSS  may  I  hen  in 

i  urn  choose  a  Provisional 
President,  who  would 
serve  until  December 
next,  when  he  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  man 
elected  by  the  people  in 
July,  alt  ho  in  view  of 
recent    events     the     New 

York  World's  Washing- 
ton corresponden I  believes 
there  will  be  some  delay 
in  the. Inly  election.  Thai 
Carranza's  successor  will 

be  a  man  "  most  friendly 

disposed       toward      the 

United  States"  is  also 
predicted  by  The  World's 

correspondent.  The  revo- 
lutionary leaders  are  said 

to  favor  t  he  establishment 
of  the  Mexican  constabu- 
lary as  in  the  days  of 
Diaz,  and  if  this  is  done 
no  less  a  person  than 
Francisco  Villa,  we  are 
told,  may  head  the  "/'"- 
rales"  in  his  own  state, 
Chihuahua,  as  a  reward 
for  having  remained  quiet 
during  the  revolution,  and 
for  having  offered  himself 

and  his  soldiers  to  the 
cause. 

The  popularity  of  the 
revolution  in  Mexico  is 
seen  by  the  Washington 

Star  in  the  reporl  that  "the  insurgenl  chiefs  were  embarrassed 
by  i he  constant  arrival  of  new  forces  deserting  from  Carranza." 
That  the  new  Government,  if  it  can  be  called  Buch  at  'hi-  earlj 

date,  realizes  its  responsibilit  ies,  and  doe-  uol  claim  to  be  able  '■> 

perform  miracles,  is  set  forth  in  a  statement  bj  the  Provisional 
Government's  Washington  headquarters,  in  which  i'  says: 

"In    tin1  accomplishment    of   the   overthrow    of  ex-Presidenl 

Carranza,  the  revolution  has  proceeded  with  the  leasl  degree  of 
violence;  it  has  acted  with  due  regard  for  the  restraining  hand 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  law  .  and  has  com  mil  ted  no  exeessi  - 

1 1  has  endeavored  on  all  occasions  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
citizen,  whatever  his  station  or  his  political  affiliation,  and  Buch 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  new  ( iov  eminent  to  be  installed  m  povv.  i 

"The  revolution  does  not  promise  impossible  tinny-  Dis- 
agreements may  arise,  disputes  will  doubtless  occur,  and  reforms 
may  be  somewhat  delayed,  but  bj  means  of  a  friendlj  inter- 
change of  views  on  the  part  of  leader-  chosen  bv  tin  people, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  patience  ami  tolerance  that  hav , 
characterized  its  recent  acts,  the  revolution  believe-  that  bases 
of  reasonable  compromises  can   invariablv    tic  reached." 
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V  CANADIAN    MINISTEB    IT  WASHINGTON 

IN  SHARP  (  0NTRA8T  to  i  ode  Bam'i  troubled  -■ 
with  hi-  southern  neighbor  i-  In-  excellent   understanding 
with  the  neighbor  with  whom  he  rub-  elbows  on  the  north, 
This  neighborlj  entenlt  i-  i  aphasizei  diplomatic 

innovation,   the  appointment   of  a   Canadian   Mnn  'he 

l  Pnited  Stat*        "The  no  a    colon    '  m  it  I 

ill  somewht  .  '  remarks  the  Philadelphia  I 

Public   Ledger,    whieh   goes   on  redict,   however,   thai    "the 

onstructed   world   will 
oommo- 
dab   i'-H 

-imilar  depart  an  -  from 
tradition."  oada   h 

not  a  -ov  ereigi  and 

there  are  do  traditions 
to    guidi ."   ol 

/,'.  ■  Ofd,    of    I  he    -^iine   <|t  v  . 

Hut  the  majority  of  our 
papers  yiv«  1  he  new  ar- 
rangement  a  cordial  w.|- 
oome  in  the  belief  i hut 
it  will  maintain  and 
-tr<  ogthen  our  friendship 

with  <  'anad.i       In  I 

and  England  it  also  seems 

to  mi  et  w  ith  approval  for 

the  same  reason. 

H\      hav  mt:     her     own 

Mun-t.  r  at  Washington, 
( lanada  w  ill  obviate  the 

roundabout      method     of 

communicating  1  hrougfa 
the  British  Colonial  Oflta 
and  the  British  Ambai 
dor  n  garding  <  >  nwdian 
domestic  affairs.  En- 
gland's con-etlt    to  dir.  '  ' 

representation  for  i  'ana  da 
i-  -aid  by  some  Amcri 

new  -pa  pi  r-   tO   hav  e  I  • 

gained    1 suae    <>i 

Dominion-  gallant  and 
unselfish  participation  in 

In    late  war.      Manv    . 

mii  more  simple   vm>  i.ini..  i  rs  predict  that  thispn 

IIIV\     OUB     CUMBERSOME     OAl'CUS     AND     CONVENTION      PI   v\  .  ill  tit     will      be     follow,  ,i 

Darting  In  the  Now  Voi*   l  bj  representation  abroad 

of     N-  w     Zealand.    Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa:    vet  wean    assured  in  a   London  <li-- 
pateh  that  "the  new  arrangement  does  not  manv  sense  mean  th< 
weakening  of  tin    British   Empire."     Th<    0 
conn-  ilu   new  move  a-  "Canada's  first  '■ 
tional   diplomacy       and   other  Canadian  newspapers  generally 
approve  the  British   Parliament's   action.     Thus  the    M 
Cu  (ti(  declare-    in    plan  " com nn  mlabl.   on  every  ground 
points  out  'ha>  i    will  make  for  expi  d  id   the  i 

oi  nil  'api  .     Sharing    bis  \  it  «  we  find  sucl 

.1/'"  hi     Vi<     "  lid  'In     «  >   'awa 

other  hand,   the   Edmonton    /■  "mi  pn 

van  I'o     In      cons 

(  'anadlan    pa  pi  •    COncludl  -. 

"Canadian    embassies    will    ha'-  .-•.,: 

capitals  of  Europi     Vsia     Vfrica     ...    S 

Milar    n  pn  -i  ula   iv .  -    in    ..II    1  h<     .In.  f    tr 

.-i  v  i  n     -i  a-         The    e\|K  li-i      n.\  vv  ill     In  ,nd 

compensating  cam  is  not   in  prosp«vi       llow.v.r,  it 

to    be    1'eall'.  (Might 
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question  of  expense  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  To  pose  as 
an  independent  nation  and  still  'sponge'  on  the  British  tax- 
payers to  the  extent  of  enjoying  the  services  of  their  army  of 
foreign  representatives,  would  be  ridiculous,  and  probably  also 
impracticable." 

"The  United  Stales  will  welcome  this  plan  for  facilitating 
intercourse  with  our  northern  neighbor,"  affirms  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post;  and  this  assurance  is  widely  echoed  in  our  pi 
by  such  representative  papers  as  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
the  I'tica  Press,  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  the  Buffalo  Times, 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Journal,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
the  Pittsburg  Leader,  the  Syracuse  Post-Staridard,  the  Kansas 
City  Journal,  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  the  Newark  News,  the  Indianapolis  Star,  the 
Rochester  Post-Express,  the  Boston  Herald,  the  New  York 
.limrttiil  of  Commerce,  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  In  the 
Buffalo  Express  we  read: 

"Until    recently    the    departure    from    ordinary    diplomatic 
procedure  that  would  be  necessary  was  ilioiigmt  to  !><■  an  insur- 


mountable  barrier.      Hut     the   war   lias   disturbed   the   ravelere 
of  red  tape  and  sticklers  for  the  formalities  as  it  has  disturbed 
■  .  on<  ( Ise. 

"There  are  many  good  reasons  lor  tin  innovation.  At 
presen.1  a  communication  between  Washington  and  Ottawa 
must  go  through  the  British  State  Department  and  the  Colonial 
Office.  That  ha-  made  for  delay.  Hut  the  most  serious  com- 
plaint that  Canadians  have  made  has  been  that  native  Britons 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  or  even  in  the  ( lolonial  Office,  sometimes 
made  decisions  for  the  Dominion  without  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ottawa  Government." 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  will  reciprocate  by  sending 
a  Minister  to  Ottawa,  tin  correspondents  tell  us.  soon  will  be 
decided  by  Congress.     The  British  Embassy's  official  statement 

reads  in  part: 

"For  a  good  many  years  there  has  been  direct  communication 
between  Ottawa  and  Washington,  but  the  constantly  increasing 
importance  of  Canadian  interests  in  the  United  State-  ha-  made 
it  apparent  that  in  addition  Canada  should  be  represented  there 
in  some  distinctive  manner,  for  this  would  doubtless  tend  to 
expedite  negotiations  and  promote  good  understanding." 
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It  should  bo  spelt  Sugar.—  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

A  sweetly  solemn  thought  -  the  price  or  sugar  Si  Paul  Nonpartisan 
Leader. 

\ndi  r  i in'  onlj  place  where  conditions  are  norma)  is  Mexico.  Baltimore 
American. 

A  GOOD  ileal  of  the  Presidential  limber  this  year  seems  to  have  "nols" 
in  it. — Seal  lie  Argus 

\\  i  -hull  know  the  worst  that  man  can  do  when  the  Turks  turn  Bol- 
shevik.— Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

WOOD  missed  the  roar  and  strain  of  war,  but  Johnson  i-  doing  his  best  to 
show  him  how  it  felt.     Baltimore  Sun. 

WELL,  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  our  idea  of  buying  Sugar 
in  quantities  is  one  pound. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

POSSIBLE  what  Mr.  Palmer  suspected  were  radical  plots  wire  incrclv 
preparations  for  moving-day. — Pittsburg  Gazette- Times. 

Hi  T  it  i-  not  believed  thai  the  cut  rv  of  Iceland  into  the  League  of  Nations 
will    necessarily   cause    any    coolness.  -Omaha     World-Herald. 

1 1  is  reported  that  the  former  Kaiser  is  a  poor  man.  Evidentlj  the  wood- 
sawyers  in  Holland  are  not  organized. — Greenville  (.s.C)  Piedmont. 

I]  Sing  Sim;  can  turn  out  shoes  for  $4.50  at  a  reasonable  profit,  whs  not 
send  a   few    manufacturers  to  so  good  a  school? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

I.i  m  ISVILLE  has  -tailed  a  mow  to  discourage  buying  at  present  prices. 
Dent   present    price-  discourage  buying  at    p  resent   prices-/  —Baltimon    Sun. 

\  <  ohrespondent  of  the  New  York6'»N  quotesa  Russian  as  declaring  "In 
our  Russia  there  is  no  religion,  no  czar,  no  money,  no  property,  DO  commerce, 
no  happiness    no  safety,  only 
freedom        ( 'hatlanooga  News. 

si  s  \  ion    <  '  W'i'i -.n    calls    the 
t  niied  States  a  robber-  roost 
If  they  roost  as  high  as  their 

prices  they  are  -ale  (lere- 
luntl  Press. 

Isn't  it  funny  how  many 
revolutions  thej  have  in 
Mexico!  Almost  as  absurd  as 
the  number  of  strikes  we  have 
in  the  l  niied  siates'  Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

Till    Secrclarv   of  Labor  sa  \ - 

the  country  wil.l  have  three 
years  of  plent y.  if  he  means 
three  years  of  wiiat   we  have 

been    having    the    count  ry    al- 

roadj  has  a  plent  y.  Paterson 
I'ii  ss-Guardian, 

Tin  tallest  man  in  I  he 
world,  some  nine  feel   high,  ha- 

arrlved  In  this  countrj  from 
Denmark       Maybe    Vttorney- 

( Uncial  rainier  can  induce 
him  lo  reach  up  and  pull  i  in 
•  lew  n      Nashville  Banner. 

PHINC]  J(  I v<  HIM  uot  -me 
because  a  French  Officer  would 

not    rise    when    they    played 

"  Deuischland      t  ber       \ll. 
He  seems  to  have  forgot  ten  thai 
the  whole   French   nation   rose 
overll  once      Manila  Bulletin. 
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Those  who  gave  their  lives  get  no  bonus.— Cofumofo  Record. 
Mexico  should  adopt  the  cactus  as  its  national  Sower.     Grand  Rapids 
Herald. 

Some  tS  these  bitter-enders  maj    find  that  the  voters  are  better  enders. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Having  acquired  a  half-billion-dollar  steel  trit-i    Canada  will  now  have 
to  support  it.     Sin-  York  American. 

Equal  paj   for  equal  work  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  we  might   get  equal, 

work  for  equal   pay. — Columbia   Record. 

I  v  the  matter  of  candidates  the  people  de-ire  a  man  and  the  politicians 
desire  a  winner. — Greenville    S.C)  Piedmont. 

Having  failed  to  get  in  touch  with  Mars.  thej  might  next  trj  to  com- 
municate with  Colonel  House.    -Nashville  Banner. 

THERE  will  be  no  opposition  to  heaping  honors  on  the  army  mule.       \nv- 
thing  with  a  kick  is  popular  nowadays. — New  York  World. 

IF  America's  industrial  problem  was  in  Ireland  or  China.  Congress  could 
think  of  a  dozen  good  ways  to  Bolve  It.     Salt  Lake  City  Telegram. 

The  recognition  of  Armenia  will  convince  the  Turks  that   thej   failed  in 
their  efforts  to  make  it  unrecognizable      Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

How  can   we  tell   whether  J.7.">  beer   is   Intoxicating  unless   the  Supreme 
Court  decide-  we  can  have  soini   to  experiment  with'.' — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Polish   Government   seems  to  have  an  eye  to  business  when  it 

selects  as  Minister  of  Finance  a  man  named  Grabski. -  —  Indianapolis  Slur. 

John   Barleycorn  refuse-  in  join   in  the  accusation  that   Bryan   i-  a 

pacifist. — Chuit a nooga  Ni  its. 

What- beautiful  dime  novels 
Vttornej  -(  icncral  l'almcr  will 
be  able  to  w  rite  when  he  u.xs 
into  retirement !  —  Philadi  t- 
phia  Evening  Li  dgi  r. 

\    "Bl      Kind    to    Husbands 

Week''  is  proposed  In  Kansas 

Citj  but  let  us  beware  how 
WB  run  these  benevolent 
schemes     into     the     ground. — 

Transcript. 

\  .  .  nun  -!■<  i\iu  NT  saj  -  thai 
the  Russian  people  at  large 
are  being  coin  cried  lo  ltol- 
sin\  ism  \-  we  understand  i  i . 
if  thej   aren't  converted  thej 

won't  remain  at  large. — 
Manila  IiiMletin. 

l\  Tin  Liter  vri  Digi  st 
poll,  somebody  records  Doug- 
las t  airbanks  as  his  choice  tor 
President,  li  wouldn't  sur- 
prize 'i-  if  somobodj  were  to 
nominate  Charlie  Chaplin  on 
a  custard-pie  platform.  // 
Ion  Post. 

\  i .  q  of  these  President  ial 
candidate-  who  declare  them- 
selves for  "the  greatest  good 
for  Hi.  greatest  number" 
omit  to  mention  the  fad  that 
thev  consider  the  greatest 
number  lo  In-  Number  I. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 


nil     PRB  SIDF  \n  \l     i;  \ct 

Brown  in  the  <  'hicago  Dai      V 


..ttiiary  jstftt'si   jor   muy,    __.    i/.n 


ARE   POST-OFF1CK    KMI'LO1*  EFS    HUMAN    BEINGS? 


AS  AMERICAN  I'.OV  wenl  io  \\<>i-l.  one  day  in  the  United 
/— %  States  Post-office.  He  was  wide-awake  and  ambitious, 
J_  jL.  and  so  be  chose  1 1 1 « -  l>iyftr«  si  business  and  the  biggest 
emploj  er  in  the  country.  Step  by  Btep,  he  rose  to  be  Bupen  i 
and  (ben  superintendent  of  an  important  department.  J I  < - 
made  a  record  of  "supreme  industry,  faithfulness,  and  loyalty." 
Age  came  on,  but  Ids  zeal  did  not  diminish.  Postal  officials 
pointed  to  him  with  pride  and  said  be  upheld  "the  verj  bighest 
traditions  of  the  service,"  and  was  "ever  readj  to  sacrifice 
his  personal  interests  for  the  public  good."  Seventy  yeai 
withoul  a  break  be  served  his  big  employer,  the  American 
people,  a  shining  example  for  all  who  would  hear  that  crown- 
ing tribute  "well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant!'  Last 
winter,  at  his  posl  of  duty,  he  was  stricken  with  a  chill.  Pneu- 
monia followed.  Even  then  In  begged  that  he  might  dress  and 
return  to  his  duties.  And  his  big  employer  the  American 
people  what  generous  provision  and  tendei  can  did  it  give 
to  this  oldest  employee  who  had  always  "sacrificed  his  per- 
sona] intcresi  for  the  public"?  The  man  bad  noi  yet  taken  bis 
annual  vacation  of  fifteen  days.  His  absence  now  from  bis 
posl  of  duty  was  charged  against  his  vacation.  In  fifteen  days 
all  his  "vacation"  was  gone  and  his  salary  -topi.  For  three 
days,  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  his  paj  was  deducted.  Then 
death  came,  and  he  went  to  receive  the  "well  done"  from  One 
whose    words   are    backed    with    eternal    reward.      Hut    on    earth, 

where  he  had  toiled  so  long,  the  praise  given  hjin  was  empty. 
No  allowance  for  sickness;  no  allowance  for  burial;  nothing 
for  his  family;  his  meager  salary  docked  alter  seventy  years 
of  faithful  service.     What  an  employer' 

You  can  hardly  believe  it'.'  You  think  it  must  have  been  an 
accident,  quite  unusual  iii  the  service  of  the  United  States  1'o-t- 
office?  You  say  such  a  thing  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
American  people?  It  is  noi  unusual,  except  for  the  man's 
extreme  age.  It  is  tolerated  b.v  the  American  people  by  you 
and  by  us  -to  our  shame.  Our  postal  laws,  until  we  change 
them,  treat  all  employees,  high  and  low,  letter-carrier,  porter, 
clerk,  and  superintendent,  in  the  most  niggardly  way.  They 
work  night  and  day,  often  in  unwholesome  quarters  and  under 
severe  strain.  Their  minds  are  crowded  with  the  endless  details 
of  an  exacting  system.  Their  bodies  are  racked  and  worn  by 
harsh  conditions  and  cruel  burdens,  and  they  are  the  lowest- 
paid  free  workers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  time  for  n-  all  to 
know  1  he  facts  and  to  see  I  hat  quick  justice  is  done. 

Congress  has  been  looking  into  these' facts,  hut  Congress  is 
not   the  "big  employer"  against   whom  the  prophet    Malaehi 

thunders  when  he  threatens  swift  judgment  for  "those  that 
oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages."  The  hitter  protests  poured 
out  to  the  Committee  of.  Congress  musl  ring  in  our  ears  and 
rouse  us  to  action.  Crowding  the  experience  of  thousands  into 
a  single  sen  fence,  a  lei  wr-carrier  from  Camden.  V  .)..  exclaimed: 
"If  you  men  really  knew  the  want,  ami  distress,  and  S0IT0W, 
and  trouble  that  reach  into  the  life  of  tin  poor  letter-carrier, 
you  would  he  up  at  night  trying  to  find  a  remedy." 

From  every  city  and  village  of  this  great  rich  country  and 
from  every  branch  of  the  postal  service  have  come  these  protests 
and  appeals  for  fair  play:  "We  are  not  able  t<>  provide  our 
families  with  the  necessities  of  life"  .  .  .  "Our  wives  and  our 
children  have  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  exist."  .  .  .  "If  you 
compel   men   to  he  ill-fed  and   undernourished  because  of  insutli- 

cient  salary,  it  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  <>n  the  coming 
generation."  .  .  .  "We    bought     Liberty    bonds    to    help    the 

Oovemmenl    and   had   to  sell   them  at    a  loss  1o  buy  food."    .    .    . 

Can  we  hear  such  things  from  the  men  who  are  working  for 
us  and  not  tingle  with  shame  and  indignation?  ('an  we  rest 
easily  and  take  our  own  pleasure  and  comfort  until  we  have 
first   done  all  in  our  power  for  quick  relief 

Consider   the    kind    of   man   our   post-office   demands  as  clerk. 

His  work  is  highly  specialized  and  complex;  he  must  he  skilled 
by  long  and  intensive  training  and  Btudy,  memorizing  thousands 

of  facts,  intricate  systems  of  classifications,  and  many  method- 
used    in    banking,    insurance,    and    commercial    business.     He 

must    he  familiar  with   the   postal   laws  and   regulations   filling  a 

volume  of  1,700  sections.     All  this  studj  and  preparation  must 

he  in  his  own  time  and  at  his  ow  n  expense,      And  w  hen  he  stands 

in  his  hard-earned  place,  a  full-equipped  postal  expert  in  the 

employ  of  the  American  people,  he  is  paid  less  than  the  common 
Unskilled  day-laborer  on  the  streets.  One  of  these  experts,  who 
after  twenty-four  years  of  postal  service  had  acquired  special 
knowledge  and  experience  invaluable  to  the  Government,  testi- 
fied, "1  could  go  out  as  a  milk-wagon  driver  and  get  $50  ■  wed,. 
yet  the  Government  pays  me  an  average  of   ibout  :>»  a  day." 


The  -Ndla-t  lo.vallv  ot  man  tl  pinch- 

ing penury  may  he  a  splendid  <  icamph   of  American  patriot, 
hut  not  one  of    /    can  claim  a  hi  • 
voice  against  the  continuance   "i  such  shameful  parsimon 

Hut     that     isn't     all.      Th<  >nlh 

shrinking   throughout    th(  Anv    abxenee    I  or 

ot  her  eatUM  -  i-  |m  nalize  d  1  If  d. 

ill    the    fannl  .    of    the    i  lUplo    •  •  •  lid,    or    : 

not    a   da;,    nor  an    hour  o! 

the  solemn  hour-  of  funeral  rite     can  l»    taken  u 
■   ot  t  iii   .  mplo 

Letter-carriers   an    converted   into   park-animals   and   loa 
down  with  burdi  ns  ofti  n  weighing 
Through  driving  ram  or  blizzard,  in   burninf 
cold,    thej    must    eo  er    their    route*    on    schedule    tinv 
stoutest  often  succumb  to  'he  inhuman  strain 
salarv    thev    can    earn,    aft.  ot    -mailer    pa 

i    week. 

New   York  is  tin   biggest  post-offie<    in  Id.      It 

biggest    business    and    turn-    in    million-    of   dollar-    profit.     It 
i-   one   ot    1 1  ii    most    highl}    specialized   and   responsible  org) 
izations  in  modern  industry,  th<   center  •  merabh 

tit-  on  which  Hie  progress  and  prosperity   of  th<    innn    oat 
depend.     Its  banking  and  financial  transactii 
totaled    more    than    1672,000,000.     Th<     management    <>(    this 
vast  business  concern,  with  it-  gn  ral  office   covering  I 

cit.v    blocks,   its   tift.v    branch   office  I  it  ions,   and 

fourteen    thousand    employees,    requires     supremi  .'rial 

abilties   on    the    part    of    its   department   chiefs.     Thej    would 
In    receiving   salaries'   ot    125,000   to   (75,000   foi    such    oft 
services    in    big    commercial    organize  Yet 

salarv   paid  to  the  "big  four"  superintendent  ■  !  of 

th<    four  main  departments  of  thi  great  Kev   York  Post-office 
only  $3,360  a  j  ear.  or  less  than  $65  a  week,  and  not  om  of  tb 
nun  attained  his  position  in  less  than  twi  ntj  --<  ven  y<  an  -■  rv  ice 
The  superintendents  of  'In  great  railway  t<  rminaJ  postal  stations 
receive  I.  --  than-  $46  to  $56  a  week  after  serving  an 
thirty-fh  •  .Mar-  each!    And  w^   pay  more  than  that  to  longshi 
men  and  w  Indow-ch  ainr-  and  drivi  rs  of  milk-vv  aLr"n- ! 

We   are    doing    more    than    this    act    of   cruel    injui  tin 

280,000  )Mistal  employees  of  the  country.     \\  •    are  bringini 
serious    menace    to    our    own    interi-i^.      The    poi 
being    crippled    b.v     wholesale    resignations.     I'     i-     beeeen 
impossible  i<>  induce  compete  nt  mi  n  or  wonn  a  to  til! 
eie-.     In  the  Ni»    York  post-offici    alone  more  than  live  hun- 
dred   resignations    have   occurred    within    fkv*     months.     F 
economy  is  destroying  all  i  fficii  ncj  and  t  bn  ate  ning  a  collapai  of 
the  s«rv  iei .     Time  and  om  rgy  that  ought  to  be  given  to  hand 
the  mail  is  diverted  to  instructing  and  managing  a  shifting,  dis- 
satisfied organization     Tin  sami   'hint:  ;-  true  in  all  parts  <>f 
country.     Our  indifference  and  neglect   as  tin   "big 
of  the  post-office  workers  is  recoiling  mi  our  own  heads. 

Tin    Litehari    Digest  has  made  thorough  invct  ui  of 

the  facts  and  is  making  tin-  brief,  urgi  nt  Btali  m<  in 
than   two   million   nadirs   because   many    times    thej    hi 
Bponded  nobly  '"  appeals  for  worth}  action  a-  Am.  and 

now  is  a  time  for  Buch  action.     Congress  i-  not  to  blame  for 
existing   condition-.      Tin     men    now     sitting    in    ih<     Capitol 
Washington  are  human  beings  like  (hi    rest  "f  us,     Tin  v    I 
warm  hearts  and  read}  sympath\  ami  a-  keen  a  sense  of 
a-  any  American  citizen  can  have.     Tin   blami  ami  the 
for  this  pitiful  injustice  to  the  nation's  postal  i  mploi  ir- 

as  a  people.     It   i-  vho  read  this  page       I'    is  vim 

write   and    publish    it.     The   change    of   poliej    from    a    bru 
stinginess  or  can  less  indifference  to  a  fair  and   liberal  Ac 
policy  must  he  wrought  by  us.  tin   Americans  who  always  !• 
fair  plav  . 

Write  to  your  Congressman  and  both  >>(  youi   S 

one  of  you  men  and  woim  n  w  ho  I 

of  human  just  ii  ■       l  km'1  put  ii  ofl ;    1 1..   tii 

will  adjourn   i-  short.     Urgi    them   t<>  L'iv.    their   • 

sii|>|>oit   to  l hi    hill  putting  into  mini' 

increase    "i   salaries  throughout   the  entire 

United  siaii-      Congress  will  gladly  and  quiokb 

when    the    American    peopli    rail}    to   ii-   support        l( 

know   i  he  name  -  of  j  our  (  'oi . 

letter-carrier,    or    postmaster,    or    hank. 

bouses  he  heard  from,  and  all  •  iv  i. 

Kes.Ue    t  lies,      |m-t  ;e  I    tolhr-    trotu     |«nur,v     . 

set    them  On   their  f(  \m.in  a 

nor  1m    a-li:nned  in   their  sen  iee  ill 
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A    si   BM\KI\i:   THAT    WILL    IM  T   DREAD    I VTO  THE   DREADNOUGHT. 


The  new  British  submersible  battle-ship  M3.     Her  prominent  featun   is  the  enormous  gun  forward  the  conning- tower.     This  gun  is  12-inches caliber. 
a  siz-'  hitherto  deemed  impossible  for  a  submarine  ship.      Mm  the  boat's  more  deadly  armament  lies  beneath  her  water-line  in  torpedo-tubes. 


JAPANESE   ALARM   AT   AMERICA'S   NAVY 


/*  PARADOX  OF  PFACF  is  seen  in  "America's  inordi- 
/—\  nate  naval  ambition"  by  some  Japanese  newspapers, 
■**  -^  which  i>i>ini  oui  thai  even  now  America  is  the  greatesl 
aaval  Pow^r  in  the  world  nexl  toGreal  Britain.  Ii  eems  strange 
to  the  Tokyo  Taisho  N  ichi-nichi  thai  the  country  which  took  the 
lead  in  advocating  the  League  of  Nations  and  reduction  of  ar- 
maments 'should  tend  to  evince  a  chauvinism  which  is.  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  anachronistic."  Bui  at  the  same  time 
i  In  journal  relates  thai  President  Wilson,  regarded  by  himself 
and  by  others  as  "the  prime  protagonisl  of  the  world'-  peace," 
sent  a  telegram  to  his  country  from  Paris  during  the  Peace  Con- 
Fen  rice  "urging  the  carrying  oui  of  the  second  naval  extension 
program  of  America,  because  it'  it  miscarried  ii  would  weaken 
t  he  position  of  the  American  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference." 
In  view  <>l'  this  fact,  Japan  thinks  that  "it  is  perhaps  foolish  to 
wonder  al  the  navalism  of  America."  The  authority  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  not  only  been  lessened  by  the  non- 
participation  Of  America,  but  her  navalism  is  a  factor  "posi- 
tively destructive  of  thai  international  arrangement,"  according 
to  this  newspaper,  which  proceeds: 

"If  militaristic  egotism  appeals  to  American-,  they  are  per- 
fectly al  libertj  to  adopt  it,  but  if  thej  think  that  military 
demonstrations  are  the  shortesl  cut  to  the  world'-  peace,  they 
will  be  egregious^  mistaken.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when 
Mr.  Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  proposed  a 
naval  holiday  this  was  no1  accepted  bj  Germany,  and  thai  it 
oul\  led  to  a  keener  compi  t  it  ion  in  naval  armaments.     A  similar 

slate  of  affairs  i-  now    to  be  repeated   between   America  and   the 

ol  her  Powers." 

Having  "wheedled"  the  bowers  into  restricting  their  own 
armaments,  thi-  Japanese  journal  goes  on  to  say,  America  is 
"assuming  the  position  of  an  international  outlaw."  and  it  won- 
der-what  the  feeling  of  the  Power    is  with  regard  to  the  presenl 

attitude  of  America,  for — 

"It  goes  wiihoui  saying  that,  if  the  presenl  stat<  of  affairs 
continues,  the   Tower-  will   no  longer  apply   themsel  the 

consummation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Will  thej  qo1  trj  to 
de  from  it  immediately  on  thelapsi  of  two  years'  term?  Will 
the  League  no1  beoome  so  utterlj  futile  thai  the  Powers  need  not 
take  any  particular  trouble  to  secede  from  It?  Will  u  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  remain  inditVeivnt  in  the  fact  ol  mm  strained  anti- 


Japanese  movements  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  Pacific  and  extrav- 
agant utterances  of  some  Senators,  which  often  amount  to  a 
challenge,  and  the  naval  program  of  America,  the  objective  of 
which  is  the  Pacific? 

"We  are  prepared  to  support  the  reduction  of  armaments  and 
the  League  of  Nations  from  the  depth  of  our  heart,  but  in  view 
of  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  does  it  not  appear  that 
in  the  case  of  an  emergency  we  shall  find  ourselves  prevented 
by  the  League  of  Nations  from  taking  defensive  measure-'.'  If, 
as  we  think,  such  an  impression  is  not  unnatural,  ii  mav  reason- 
ably be  assumed  that  it  is  shared  by  the  other  Powers." 

Duplicity  is  charged  against  America  also  by  the  Tokyo  Yor- 
odzu,  which  says  that  "while  on  one  hand  America  i-  urging 
pacifism,  on  the  other  she  is  steadily  extending  her  armaments," 
and  it  questions  what.  America-  intention-  an  .  If  her  real  in- 
tention is  to  "menace  oriental  countries,  her  lip  pacifism  i-.  i1 
may  be  concluded,  a  means  of  deceiving  the  world."  Russia 
once  advocated  a  Peace  Council  and  then  greatl.v  increased  her 
armament,  and  the  Yorodz  u  wonders  whel  her  America  i-  follow  in". 
in  her  footsteps.  Ii  believe-  the  Japanese  Peace  Societj  should 
demand  thai  the  Peace  Societj  of  America  start  a  movement 
to  check  America's  naval  extension.  If  America  abate-  naval 
expansion  the  Japanese  N'av  v  should  do  likewise,  and  "if  this  i- 

done  the  Japanese  people  will  be  relieved  of  a  burden  and  there 

will  be  everlasting  peace  in  the  Pacific."     Rut 

"A-  America  devote-  the  gigantic  -uiu  of  l.KMUXMl.OOO  yen 
to  enlarge  her  Pacific  squadron,  Japan  is  compelled,  limited  a- 
her  financial  resources  are,  to  spend  860,000,000  yen  on  naval 
aggrandizement.  If  America  does  not  expand  her  navy,  thi 
extension  of  the  Japanese  Navj  i-  of  no  use.  It  i-  because  of 
the  American  menace  thai  Japan  is  compelled  to  enhance  her 
naval  strength  at  the  co-t  of  increasing  taxes  under  which  the 

people  are  Itliseiablv    laboring.        If  I  he  Japanese  pacifists  -Ueci  t  d 

in  having  the  armaments  of  Japan  and  America  limited  by 
cooperation  with  their  confreres  in  America,  it  will  mean  nol 
onlv  added  happiness  to  the  two  people-,  but  something  more. 

'The  ex-Kaiser,  generallj  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  mili- 
tarism, -poke  of  pacifism  for  over  thirtj  years  following  bis  ac- 
cession, and  thus  concealed  hi-  ambitions.  It  was  much  like 
Taira-uo-Kiv  oinori.  who  won  a  priest'8  robe  over  his  inilitarv 
armor.      Pacifism  on  1  he  -in  face  can  nol  deceive  I  he  world,  which 

will  sutvlv   deteel   militarism  beneath.     It  tmes  without  saying 

i  hat    lip    pacilisni    (an    nol    insure    the   real    peace   of   the   world. 

\\  i   earnest!;  hope  thai  the  Japanese  Peace  Societj  will  rise  to 
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the  occasion  and  approach  llie  Peae<  Society  of  America  to 
cooperate  for  the  restriction  of  Japanese  and  American  arma- 
ments in  the  Pacific." 

The  Tokyo  Yamoto  is  puzzled  to  Know  what  menace  ea 
America's  fever  of  aavalism,  and  i1  ob 

"It  is  true  thai  the  position  of  the  British  Nav;  has  been 
made  stronger  through  the  destruction  of  tb<  German  N"a 
but  the  preservation  of  oaval  supremacy  is  a  geographical  and 
traditional  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  th(  r<  in  nothing  new  in  it. 
Some  say  that  the  objective  of  the  oaval  extension  of  America 
the  British  Navy.  We  do  nol  Know  whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
but  if  it  be  true,  Greal  Britain  could  not  afford  to  sil  idle;  if 
America  built  one  ship,  Great  Britain  would  build  an  manj  or 
more  ships.  There  would  thus  ensue  a  similar  competition  be- 
tween the  two  countries  to  that  bet  ween  Great  Britain  and  <  It  r- 
many  before  the  world-war.  There  wen  various  reasons  for  the 
war,  but  no  one  can  deny  thai  one  of  the  principal  causes  was 
Anglo-German  competition  in  naval  extension.  Before  the  war 
the  world  only  had  an  armed  peace  which  was  chieflj  due  to 
the. extension  of  German  armaments.  In  a  sense,  il  maj  be  said 
t hat  the  war  was  waged  to  bringdown  the  prime  mover  in  arma- 
ment   extension.      If   America    now    takes   the   lead    in   extending 

armaments,  the  world  will  again  be  turned  hack  to  the  days  <>r 

armed  peace.  We  do  not  necessarily  urge  that  America  should 
join  the  League  of  Nations,  but  we  '-an  nol  help  wishing  that 
she  will  not  open  the  ball  for  competition  in  armament  extension. 
Some  time  ago,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Ad- 
miral I  lodgers  emphasized  the  necessity  of  America  having  the 
world's  largest  navy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  an  opinion  will 
not  gain  ground  in  America." 

Of  specific  interest  to  some  Japanese  editors  is  the  proposal 
to  build  ten  high-speed  scouting  cruisers,  and  the  Chugai-shogyo 
remarks: 

"The  American  naval  authorities  la\  special  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  of  having  a  high  speed  for  those  ten  cruiser-,  and  it 
can  well  be  imagined  what  is  the  objective  of  the  American 
naval  policy.  Is  it  not  an  undisguisable  fact  that  -inc.  the  end 
of  the  war  America  has  been  trying  to  devote  her  efforts  to  the 
Pacific?  Unlike  the  cruisers  hitherto  built,  those  now  proposed 
are  to  be  of  a  specially  large  type  so  thai  they  can  conveniently 
cruise  oceans.  These  facts  should  be  duly  noted  1>\  all  interested 
in  the  future  of  Pacific  questions." 

The  Chugai  then  refers  to  fortifications  in  the  Philippines  and 
other  islands  and  alleges  thai  the  American  authorities  are  ar- 
ranging for  a  strong  naval  base  at  Guam.  This  fact  should  be 
impressive  to  Japan,  in  the  view  of  the  Chugai,  because  the  island 
is  closed  to  the  Japanese,  and  at  the  same  lime  has  close  relations 
with  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  mandate  for  which  has  been  given 
to  Japan.  The  Chugai  thinks  thai  now  and  in  future  Japan 
should  have  her  eyes  wide  open  to  the  extension  or  establish- 
ment of  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific,  which  will  surely  follow  the 
enlargement  of  the  American  Navy. 
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iIm  raising  of  fund-  for  political  purpose  -.  but  pp.  no 

incorporation  other  than  a  political  on<    shall  contribute  fui 
for    polil ical    purpo  li    doe-    nol    ;  expr< 

political  organization  from  raising  and  using  fund-  for  political 
purposes.     This  journal  goes  on  I  as  farn 

organizat ions  and  other-  an  rned  the  legislation  foil* 

English  law    thai   "funds  collected   by  an  organization  for 
purpose  of  furthering  the  non-political  work  of  ih>  orgai 
ma\  not  1><  used  for  political  purpi  a  'ho  a  majoril 

organization  vote  for  such  u  The  Toronto  Mail 

quotes  the  remark  of  Lord  Shaughness}  thai  if  corporati 
associations  bad  always  been   pn  from  giving  final 

assistance  to  any  partii  -  or  candidate  -  Canada  would  !><  milli 
of  dollar-  ahead  ftnanciallj .  and  ob 

"Greater  danger  than  was  ever  to  I"  apprehended  from  the 
commercial  corporations  of  tht  countrj  have  now  to  be  guarded 
against.     The  men  who  now   seek   to  be  bos*  aiming  at 

ends    that    would    be    far    worse   for  the    country    than    an\     old 

political  bosses  had  in  view.     In  the  place  of  democrat 

would   set    up  class   rule,   and    thai     b\     means    of    if.  ■  ial 

resources  of  intimidating  organizations  thej  an  building  up." 

The  Moose  Jaw   Newt   is  evidently    nol   much  imprest   with 

restriction-  upon  corporation-  and  associations  m  the  matter  of 
campaign  funds,  for  it  saj  - : 

"The  cure  for  the  evil  bo  generallj  recognized  a-  to  call  Cor 
legal  enactments  is  not  to  be  found  in  prohibitory  statutes  and 
pt  rial  ties;  but  in  the  education  of  the  i  lectors 

The  St.  John  Standard  also  does  no'    -.  •  hopeful 

while  it  consider-  i  he  prohibition  of  contributions  DJ  commercial 

concerns  "a  legitimate  efforl  to  check  the  growth  of  a  recogni 
evil,"  in  practise  "not  too  much  i-  expected  of  it.  l- 
sonal  contributions  are  quite  a-  effi  ctivt  and  corporation-  do 
always  pay  ou1  monej  directly." 


UNITED   STATES 
2,160,613  tons 


JAPAN 
672.930  tons 
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The  United  States  Nav?    Department  at   Washington  report*   America  kuu  ajraadj    hullt 
there  arc  under  construction   197  naval  vessels  oi   i  lofi  161   tons  displacement    sod  that  Un 
placement.     Japan's  Naval   Attache  at    Washington  reporta  that  Japan  has  built 
men  I  of  072,930  tons     and  that  tin 
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YMERICAN   "MEDDLING"   WITH    IRELAND 

AMERICAN    "MEDDLING"   in    [rish   affairs  is  strongly 

I— \       resented  ill  some   sections  of  1  lie  British  press,  while  in 

■^-  -*-  others  it  is  provocative  onlj  of  mild  contempt,  London 
dispatches  relate.  As  far  as  the  British  Governmenl  is  con- 
cerned,  an   official    al    tlie   residence  of   the   Prime   Minister  is 


Lloyd  George     "Now,   hen's  t'n'  music 
harmonj 


Let's   have   .1    little 
Sunday  Chrimich   (Manchester). 


quoted  as  saying:  "We  long  since  have  come  to  believe  thai 
resolutions  and  messages  coming  from  America  are  political 
maneuvers  and  that  tin  \  do  not  represent  American  sentiment. 
Consequently  they  have  little  weight."  This  statement  was 
made  with  particular  application  to  a  cablegram  signed  bj 
eighty-eighl  American  Congressmen  protesting  againsl  the  Brit- 
ish Government's  course  in  Ireland.  Some  of  the  London  news- 
papers did  not  publish  i  he  Congressmen's  message,  we  are  told, 
while  dt  her-  printed  it  inconspicuously.  The  London  I'uli  Mull 
Ga  elti   referred  to  il    in   this  small  paragraph: 

"Eighty-eighl  members  of  the  United  states  Con- 
gress have  informed  Premier  Lloyd  George  of  their 
objections  to  the  detention  of   Irish   prisoners  without 

trial.      That  they  do  not  reproach  him    with    murdering 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  must  lie  se1  down  to  the  nice 
sense  of  international  delicacy  which  distinguishes  their' 
species." 

The  London  Daily  Graphic  reminds  us  that  "il  is  an 
elementary  maxim  of  the  foreign  polioj  of  most  civi- 
lized nations  that   one   state    Departmenl    should   no: 

interfere    with    the    internal  affairs   of    another  nation." 

.•mil.  with  a  jab  at  the  political  motives  of  the  protest- 
ing Congressmen,  remarks  that  "no  legislator  of  any 
countrj   has  the  right  to  imperil  tin    good  relationship 

existing  Wet  ween  his  nation  and  am  other  merely  lie- 
cause    he    wants    to    attract     rotes     to   himself."      This 

journal  adds  that  Irishmen  have  the  same  redress,  if 
wronged,  that  is  given  other  citizens  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  points  to  the  wholesale  arrests  of 
Bolsheviki  in    America  as  analogous  to  the  situation  in 

Ireland.  LVest ablishmenl  of  the  British  Bureau  of  In- 
lonnat  ion  in  America,  which  was  closed  at  t  he  armistice, 
is  urged  upon  the  Government  by  the  London   Morning 


Post,  iii  order  that  it  may  counter  anti-British  agitation  in  the 
United  States.  A-  to  the  action  of  American  Congressmen  on 
behalf  of  'he  "Irish  Republic,"  this  new -paper  observes:  "Were 
Great  Britain  to  pass  a  resolution  in  both  houses  of  Parliament 
in  favor  of  granting  self-government  to  the  Philippine  [elands, 
we  imagine  the  British  Foreign  Office  would  hear  of  it  within 
twenty-four  hours."  In  Dublin  the  Nationalist  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal alludes  to  the  Congressional  resolution  as  follows. 

"Helped  by  Dublin  Castle,  friends  of  Ireland  in  the  United 
siate-  will  have  no  difficulty  in  turning  the  interest  aroused  in 

Ireland  by  the  British  Secret  Service  to  good  account.  The 
Congressmen's  message  mighl  he  a  useful  reminder  to  Sir  Haniar 
Greenwood,  Chief  Secretary  for  Inland,  a  Canadian." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley,  editor  of 
John  Hull,  a  weekly  that  enjoy-  baiting  Americans,  asked 
whether  the  Government  was  aware  thai  appeals  for  subscrip- 
tions for  bonds  of  the  Irish  Republic  were  appearing  in  American 

newspapers,  and  whether  Great  Britain  purposed  to  make  repre- 
sentations on  the  matter  to  President  Wilson.  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 
replying  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  -aid  with  regard  to  Greut 
Britain's  course  that  it  is  not  always  wise  to  take  action  to  which 
a  country  has  the  legal  right.  As  to  any  harm  that  mighl  con  . 
to  the  friendly  relation-  between  Greal  Britain  and  tin  United 
States,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  stated  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  the 
good  feeling  of  the  United  States  was  not  represented  at  all  by 
demonstration-   in   favor  of   Mr.    D<    Yahra   and    hi-   supporters, 

and  he  did  not  believe  that  any  action  tin   British  Government 

could  lake  against  them  would  ha\  e  any  other  effect  than  to  make 
the  relations  worse.     The  London  rimes  says: 

"We  have  seen  in  the  growth  of  American  opinion  hostile 
to  us  in  this  matter  one  measure  of  the  urgency  of  an  Irish 
settlement.      The   poverty     and    famine    of    the    middle    of     'In 

last  century  originated  the  tragic  exodus  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Irish  to  the  United  Stales  and  to  the  Dominion-.  Tin  \ 
took  with  them  a  tradition  of  hatred  againsl  this  country  which 
ha-  lasted  to  the  present  day.  The  war  stopt  Irish  emigration, 
and  there  arc  now  in  Ireland  many  thousands  of  youm;  Irishmen 
who.  were  there  facilities  for  doing  -o.  might,  in  their  turn,  seek 
a  life  of  richer  prospect  abroad.  These  young  men  may  well 
in  'he  cause  of  much'of  the  restlessness  and  disturbance  which 
now  afflict  their  country.  The  situation  in  Ireland  has  beet 
described  a-  that  of  a  public  school  where  the  sixth  form  had 
remained  for  five  years  after  the  usual  age  of  leaving.  Never- 
theless, we  could  not  approve  deliberate  recourse  to  the  prac- 
tise of  letting  the  life-blood  of  the  country  in  the  hope  of  curing 
a  national  fever.  The  remedy  musl  rather  he  sougbl  in  the 
removal  of  i  he  deep-seated  cause  of  i  he  disease." 
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NEAR-EAST   TALK   OF   UNCLE   SAM 

AMERICA    HAD    BEEN    CONSIDERED    30    definitely 
Z-\     eliminated  from  the  business  of  making  peace  bj    her 

-*■  -*-  failure  to  ratify  the  Versailles  Treatj  thai  Borne  Near- 
Bast  editors  were  surprized  to  hear  thai  Presidenl  Wilson  aid 
America  could  not  be  satisfied  if  the  Turks  were  lefl  in  power 
in.  Constantinople.  Among  the  Turkish  press  the  daily  I 
(inn  is  not  unpleasantly  surprized  bj  America'-  reviving  inti  1 
in  the  mailer  of  the  Turkish  peace  1  vev  tho  Presidenl  Wilson  - 
attitude  toward  Turkey  seems  to  be  "unfavorable."     The  Yeni 

dun  insists  that   the  intervention  of  America   in   peace  questions 

must  be  counted  as  fortunate  for 

world-peace,  "since  by  such  a 
step  one  more  moral  factor  will 
arise,"  and  it  adds: 

"Mr.  Wilson  may  be  in  favor 
of  expelling  the  Turks  from 
Constantinople.  But  we  musl 
not-  forget  that  if  is  (lie  Ameri- 
cans who  have  made  impartial 
investigations  in  Turkey,  anil 
that  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  the  peace  ques- 
tion will  inevitably  bring  about 
the  publication  of  the  reports 
of  the  American  authorities  who 
have  traversed  our  country,  and 
the  renewed  discussion  of  the 
Wilsonian  principles,  whose  com- 
plete application  we  desire  with 
all  our  might.  In  any  case  we 
shall  unhesitatingly  regard  with 
satisfaction  the  active  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in 
the  question  of  our  peace,  for  we 
hope  that  the  truth  will  thus 
come  more  to  light.  If  the  news 
of  the  entry  of  America  into  the 
matter  is  confirmed,  we  should 
at  once  enlighten  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  do  so." 


America's  statement  on  peace 
with     Turkey     must     be     taken 

into  consideration,  and  will  mean  a  new  discussion  of  the  Turk- 
ish Treaty,  in  the  view  of  the  Greek  daih  Praia,  which  says 
that  when  the  United  States  enter*  d  the  war  and  when  Mr.  Wil- 
son's fourteen  points  were  published,  "we  were  ready  to  see  the 
whole  American  people  in  arms,  going  into  the  conflict,  to  flghl 
to  a,  finish."  This  journal  relates  thai  America  was  also  counted 
on  to  be  consulted  in  the  final  seitleineni  of  questions  rising  out 
of  the  war,  and  it  was  believed  that  "the  Wilsonian  principles, 
formulated  as  preliminary  bases  in  his  message,  would  not  be 
dead  letters."  Tho  the  long  illness  of  the  American  Presidenl 
kept  him  from  the  scene  of  direct  negotiations,  lays  the  Praia, 
it  did  not  lessen  the  right  of  the  American  people  ami  of  Mr. 
Wilson  fo  express  freely  their  opinion  on  the  decisions  taken, 
and  Ibis  daily  r.eminds  us  thai    while  delay  resulted, 

"The  European  Powers,  compelled  by  circiinisian.es  1o  hasten 

Hie  solution  of  the  pending  problems,  w  bile  t hej  agreed  to  stand 

by  their  decisions,  promised  to  submit    them   to  Wilson  and  his 

Government  as  quickly  as  they  took  form.  And  while  it  maj 
seem  that  an  opinion  thus  obtained  would  no1  have  the  impor- 
tance if.  would  have  had.  if  expresl  in  full  conference,  it  clearly 
can  not  be  despised,  especially  if  it  accords  with  the  message  on 

the  basis  Of  which  America  weiil  into  the  war.  and  with  the 
fundamental  principles  which  attracted  the  liberal  nations  to 
the  great  countries  that  stand  as  representatives  of  lil>crt>  and 
civilization.  In  any  other  case,  tin  consultation  of  America 
would  be  a  mere  formality.  Consequent^  the  recent  statemenl 
of  Wilson,  which  constitutes  the  basis  6f  the  American  replj  as 
to  peace  with  Turkey,  will  necessarily  be  taken  into  considera- 
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MKX   MAI'    OOlfE    ami    Ml  N    MAI     (.0.    BUT    '    >•"    ON    FORKV1 

— Tin   Bystandei     London). 


"America  herself  nni-t  answer  this  question,  for  by 
tin'  signature  of  peace  through  her  intervention,  she  t» 
indirectly   responsible  for  the  present   difficulties  and   for 
critical  situation  of  Armenia.      America  has  given  om 
greatest   possible  humane  assistance,  and  there  is  1 
Armenian  who  will  not  recognize  'hi-  to  the  full.     Hut  of  n 

use  is  it  to  lake  care  of  the  orphans,  fee,]  the  - 
1    the"  naked,  if  to-niorrow   all   these  unfortU  0  fali    Ul 

the  yataghan  of  the  barbarians?     Aim  rica  has  studied  Ann' 
and  the  Armenian  question  well;   th.  repoVt  of  General  1: 
favors  independence  for  our  country  and  an    '  in  nian.i 

Consequently  it  is  the  dutj   of  America  to  'heir  final  \\ 

as  soon  as   possibli  .     Any   delay   mi 
serious  dangers  in  tin    V  it." 
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BAD   NEWS   FOR   DISHONEST   MILKMEN 


THE  JOKE  ABOUT  WATER  in  the  milk  competes  for 
age  with  the  mother-in-law  jesl  and  the  merry  quip 
about  the  large  feel  of  the  girls  in  the  adjacenl  town. 
ii  is  a  joke  only  on  paper;  the  actual  payment  of  milk  prices 
for  plain   water  has  never  been  regarded  as  humorous  by  the 


TESTING     I  Hi:     WlolNT    OF    WATER    IN    MILK. 

Dr.  Julius  Hortvet,  Chief  Chemisl  of  the  Minnesota   Food  and    Dairy   Department,  reading  a   test   for 

water  in  milk  at    his  laboratory,  Old  Capitol  Building,  St.  Paul.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  water  in  this 

sample,  otherwise  the  reading-glass  in  his  left  hand  would  he  held  much  lower  on  the  thermometer.     He  is 

stirring  the  sample  with  a  little  metal  dasher  in  his  righl  hand. 


customer.     And  no  dired    practical   waj   of  detecting  water  in 

milk  has  been  devised  until  lately.     Ii  could  be  got  a1  indirectly 

by    measuring   the  butter-fal   or  the  total   solids  in   the  milk, 

lull  any  way  of  finding  quicklj    whether  the  lacteal  fluid  in  a 

given   can   is  whollj    so  or  largely  aqueous    has  been   lacking. 

Mm  now  a  dairy  chemist  in  Minnesota  lias  solved  the  problem, 

\c  arc  informed   in    Tin    Vorthwest  Farmstead  (Minneapolis, 

Inn  Utilizing  the  long-known  fad  thai  the  freezing-points 

of   pure   water  and    pure   milk    differ,    he   has   devised   a    delicate 

thermometer  that  will  tell  at  a  glance  how  much  water  ha-  Keen 

tdded   to  the'milk  since  it   left    the  cow.     Says  77/-  Farmstead, 

in  substam  i 

"Heretofore  i1   bias  been  possible  to  tell  what   percentage  of 

butter-fal  there  is  in  a    ample  of  milk,  hut  no  one  has  been  able 

io  asserl   whether  a  low-testing  sample  of  milk  contained  little 

jat   because  ii  came  from  a  cow  whose  milk  naturally  was  thin 

or  whether  it    was  low    because  water  had   been  added   to  it. 

"Now,  natural  milk  containing  little  butter-fat  still  contains 
an  excellenl  proportion  of  other  valuable  food  elements.  It  has 
been  the  practise  of  milk  dealers  to  .-old  sufficient   water  to  the 

milk   that    thc\    bought    from   farmers  to  bring  down   the  butter- 

fa1  test  io  i he  percentage  required  bj   law  or  ordinance.     And 

there  has  been   no  wa\    to  detect    this  fraud. 

"Pood  and  Dairy  Commissioner  James  Sorenson  knew  that  it 
was  being  done,  and  done  by  wholesale,  bul  in  order  io  prove 
il  lie  had  to  catch  the  man  using  the  pump,  which  was  \er\ 
hard    to  do.      So    he   pnt    the    problem    up   to   the    luad   chemist, 

Dr.  I  Ion  \  et .  and  now  in  a  glass  case  in  the  chemistrj  laborai 


of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  tin  re  is  a  little  instrument 
that  you  could  put  in  a  small  hand-bag,  but  which  will  tell  to 
a  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  just  how  much  water  litis  been  added 
to  a  sample  of  milk. 

"Perhaps  a  little  description  of  the  device  that  detects  the 
addition  of  water  might    be  interesting.     Pure  water  freezes  at 

zero  on  a  centigrade  thermome- 
ter, about  32  degrees  above  zero 
on  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer. 
In  1780  it  was  discovered  thai 
any  substance  dissolved  in  water 
caused  a  variation  of  the  freez- 
ing-point. For  instance,  if  a 
little  sugar  or  salt  is  dissolved 
in  water  the  freezing-point  is 
lowered.  Dr.  Hortvet's  ther- 
momett  r  registers  .001 1  of  a  de- 
gree. Now,  milk,  natural  milk 
as  it  is  draw  n  from  the  udder  of 
a  cow  .  contains  in  solution  cer- 
tain elements,  among  them  milk- 
sugar.  The  result  is  that  natural 
milk  freezes  at  about  half  a  de- 
gree under  zero  on  the  centigrade 
thermometer.  The  amount  of 
fat  contained  in  the  milk  has 
no  effect  whatever  on  the  freez- 
ing-point. It  is  held  in  suspen- 
sion and  not  in  solution. 

"'We  will   add   some   water  to 
it.     What  happens?     The  freez- 
ing-point is  raised.     We  will  find 
that  if  50  per  cent,  of  water  has 
been    added    the     mixture     will 
freeze  quite  a  little  sooner  than 
pure  milk,  tho  not  so  quickly  as 
pure    water.     By    a    long   scries 
of  experiments,  Dr.  Hortvet  has 
worked    out    a    table  so  that   he 
can  tell  to  a  fraction  of  a  pi  r  cent. 
just  exactly  how  much  water  has 
been  added  to  a  sample. 
"It   should  be  understood   that    it    has  been   known  for  quite 
a   number  of  years  that    this  determination  could  be  made,  but 
it    has   been   a    long,   dirtv    job    to    make   the   test.      Dr.    Hortvet 
has   invented    a    device    which    makes  the   test    \cr>    rapidly  and 
with  very  little  bother,  and,  withal,   with   wonderful  accuracy. 
With  his  little  device,  .001  of  a  degree  centigrade  shows  up  as 
i visible  as  an  inch  measure  on  a  foot  rule." 

In  a    later  issue   we  are   told   thai    the   Minnesota  courts  have 
upheld    the    Hortvet    tesl    and    thai    milk-w  alering   dealers    have 

been    lined    on    its    c\  idellee.       That    an\     method    of    "beating"    11 

will  be  found,  i  he  editor  of  T>i<  Farmstead  considers  verj  unlikely. 

For  instance, 

"The  molecular  weight   of  lactose,  or  milk-sugar,  the  element 
which    is    the   main   substance   held    in   solution    in    milk,    is  \vr\ 

low.  being  only  forty-six      So  the  righl  amount  of  milk-sugar 

changes    the    freezing-point    \  <r>     little,    only    about    one-half    a 

degree  centigrade,  55  one-thousandths,  to  be  exact. 

"Forty-six  grams  of  milk-sugar  will  change  the  freezing-point 

of  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  saj  one-half  a  degree 
To  make  an  equal  change  in  the  freezing-point  by  the  addition 
of   some   other   substance.    sa>    salt,    would   require   the  addition 

.if  342 grams.     So  it  can  readilj  beseen  that  ii  would  be  might] 

bard   for  the  crooked    milk-distributer  to  beat    1  his  test.      There 

is  practicallj  nothing  thai  he  could  introduce  into  the  milk  to 
change  its  freezing-poinl  thai  could  not  be  detected  instantly." 

It   should  be  understood,  however,  we  are  told,  thai   it  in  no 

Way    supersedes    the    Babcock    test: 

"It  shows  nothing  a1  all  about  butter-fat,     It  vrould  be  worth 
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nothing  to  a  creamery.     They  buy  butterfal    bj    the  Babot 
test.     It  would  be  worth  nothing  to  ;j  farmer  to  own  one     He 
knows  whether  tie  pumps  water  into  hie   milk-  or  whether  he 
does  not.     Its  one  purpose  is  to  detect  added  water  in  milk,  a 
detection   which    has    been    practically    impossible     heretofore. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  ' there  and  over.      In  less  than  ten  minu 
you  can  tell  whether  a  Bample  of  milk  contains  added  wal 
and  exactly  how  tnuch.     It    is  the   scalec   oi   justice  standing, 
between  the  farmer,  who  sells  by  the  pound  of  butterfat,  and 
the  consumer,  who  buys  by  the  quart  of  liquid  milk.     Ii   will 

revolutionize   the    whole    milk    business      in    the   Twin    Citiea    ;U 
least — and  maintain  honesty  in  localities   where  thai    virtue  ha- 

l<i  >'H  practised  by  milk  dealers." 


MINING   FOR   OIL 

WE  SHALL  IN  FUTURE  dig  most  of  our  petroleum 
out  of  the  hills  in  solid  form,  according  to  President 
Victor  ( '.  Alderson,  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 
Oil-shale,  from  which  oil  may  be  extracted  by  dis- 
tillation, is  the  only  great  national  reservoir  thai 
can  be  absolutely  depended  upon,  President  Alder- 
son  asserts.  It  will  be  the  source  of  our  oil-supply 
tor  the  future,  for  it  provides  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  raw  material.  Its  distribution  is  world- 
wide and  its  extent  incalculable.  Extensive  de- 
posits are  found  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Nevada,  Montana,  and  California.  It  abounds  in 
Canada,  in  Scotland,  in  France,  in  South  Africa, 
in  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
Brazil,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria-Hungary,  Serbia,  and 
Turkey.  President  Alderson  figures  out  thai  in  his 
home  State  alone,  if  one  hundred  plants  were  in 
operation,  each  treating  two  thousand  tons  daily, 
they  would  have  a  daily  production  of  two  hundred 
thousand  barrels,  and  they  would  have  material  to 
last  them  eight  hundred  years.  Our  quotations  are 
from  a  paper  read  at  the  St.  Louis  Mining  Con- 
gress by  Dr.  Alderson  and  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 
We  read: 

"Oil-shale  virtually  contains  no  oil  as  such. 
It  is  a  consolidated  mud  or  (day  deposit  from 
which  petroleum  is  obtained  by  distillation.  In 
appearance  the  shale  is  black,  or  brownish-black, 
but  on  weathered  surfaces  it  is  white  or  gray. 
It  is  usually  tine-grained,  with  some  lime  and  oc- 
casionally sand.  It  is  tough,  but  in  thin  sections 
friable.  When  broken  to  a  fresh  surface  it  may 
give  an  odor  like  petroleum.  Thin,  rich  pieces  may 
burn  with  a  sooty  (lame.  .  .  .  Oil-shale  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  oil-sand.  In  the  oil- 
sand  the  oil  is  contained  in  the  sand  a--  oil.  When 
the  sand  is  penetrated  by  a  well  the  oil  gushes  out  or  is  pumped 
out.  In  the  oil-shale  there  is  no  oil  as  such,  but  only  the  un- 
cooked ingredients  of  oil.  When  the  shale  is  subjected  to  de- 
structive distillation — i.e.,  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  or  'cooked.' 
shale-oil  results  as  a  manufactured  product. 

"Oil-shale  is  one  Of  a  long  list  of  natural  deposits  which  result 
from  the  deposition  of  organic  matter  from  plants  or  animals  of  a 
former  geologic  era-  like  anthracite,  bituminous,  and  brown 
coal,  peat,  petroleum,  and  asphaltum.  Beds  of  oil-shale  v 
laid  down  in  lagoons,  or  wide  expanses  of  quiel  water.  The] 
Contain  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  low  plant  forms  of 
lifelike  alga-;  also  pollen,  tish-soales,  insects,  and  remains  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

"At    the    present     time    We    have    no    exact    knowledge    of    the 

change  or  the  persistency  of  oil  values  with  depth,  nor  the  and* 
ground  difficulties  to  be  met  in  mining.     I'p  to  the  present  time 

Sampling    has    been    done    on    weathered    outcrops    or    from    shale 
•close    to    the    surface.      There    is    reason    to    expeol    that    as    un- 
altered shale  is  reached  it    will  be  found   to  be  richer  than  shale 
near  the  surface." 

The  oil-shale  industry,  Presidenl   Alderson  tells  us.  has  been 

in  operation  in  Scotland  since   1850,  and  has  met   and  overcome 

technical,    trade,    and    economic    obstacle-.       h     seems    to    him 


a  mere  matt*  r  of  oonu 

in  the   I  nil.  •]  to  follow    tin    met 

adapt   them  to  our   condi  ind    then  to  impro 

fast  .-.-  posribli       )'•  'ion  oi 

ammonium  lulfab 

claimed    in   a   form    for 

.'.ar;   anilin  dy<     and  flotation  o      .  T.    possibly 

produce!  for  rubber,  and  other  pro 

Im  conn    valuable.     All   in  all,  hi  \le  indu 

pre-,  ni  -   a  long 

The  industry    can   be  ■•!..  combined  mining-cfa 

♦manufacturing  project.      To  i 

"  In  mining  oil-shall 
for  the    present.     Beds    of   shale  amenable   1<>   Bucb   tn 
are  far  removed   from    railroad-  or.iie  on   tin    top  of   bigfa  cliff-. 
To    reach    thest     I"  •<■    road-    would    ha 

structed  and   the  first   cosl   of  install 


\\    OIL-MINE 
PlantoftheCatlln  Shale  Product* Companj  ■>••  Ell 


In  the  next  place,  the  long-wall  of  ooal-mii 

eliminated,  because  under  that   method 
oave  in  after  mining  and  this  would 

lying  above  'he  one  being  mined.      The  nxiin-and-pillar  I 
of  coalmining  will  probably  be  adopted V  l&rgi  ]»  r 

of   shale    must    be   1.  ft  .    bill    this   1- 

the  great  extent  of  tin   d<  posits.  without 

open  an  oil-shali  •!.  posit  properly  a  definite 
nunt  must  1>.  outlined,  mechanical  ventil&t 
vision   made  for  rapid  and  economical  haulagi 

ous   appliances   provided    for   handlii 
in    an    efficient    and    economical    waj 

max   be  U-. . I  in  some  favorabli  .... 

"The  oil-shale  industry    ha 

;  lently  a  compli  x  industry  .     T 
abb  in-.-,  ut  no  problems  of  a  tr.>:ib.<  somi  chars 
of  the  industry   is.  however,  in  I 
i .  raion  of  th<    shale  into  oil 

is  to  apph    lnat    to  tb 

such  uniformity  tl 

dueed,  but  that  the  oil  will  1 
succeeding  pro.  <  —  of  n  :;:  ii 
ingenuity  is  at   work.     Alt  in 

coUr-e  of  d<  \  elopllli  lit  ." 
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PAPER-PULP  FROAF  FLAX  STRAW 

MUCH    FLAX    !S    RAISED   simply   for  its  seed,   from 
which  Jinseed-oil    is  exprest.      In  this  ease  the  straw 
is  burned     a   criminal    waste,  il    would  seem,  sin  >i    it 
now    been   shown   that   it  can  be  used   for  making  a   high 
grade  of   paper.     A    writer   in    'I'm    Pulp  and   Paper    Magazine 
'Si,..   Anne,  Canada)   believes  that    this  is  to   become    an    im- 


flax-pulp  arc:  (1)  Sufficient  quantity  of  flax-straw.  (2)  Suitable 
mill  locations,  (3)  Suitable  markets.  Dealing  with  each  of 
these  headings,  it  is  obvious  that  the  firsl  is  of  primary  im- 
portance, the  available  supply  of  the  basic  raw  material  straw; 
the  possibilities  of  collecting  thai  supply,  and  the  price  at  which 
it  can  be  so  collected,  are  factors  on  which  depend  the  practical 
commercial  possibilities  of  this  development. 

"Taking  first  the  available  supply,   we  find   that   tic  re  has 
been  in  the  pasl   an  enormous  increase  in  tlax  acreage  in  the 

West.  In  1870  the  total  Canadian  crop 
was  11S.04  4  bushels.  In  1903  this  had 
increased  to  884,000  bushels,  and  this  in- 
crease continued  up  to  the  enormous  crop 
of  25,978,000  bushels  in  1912.  The  fall 
in  prices  in  the  aexl  few  years  was  re- 
flected in  diminished  production,  but 
recovery  has  been  rapid,  and  in  1018  a 
crop  of  5,776,000  bushels  was  harvested 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  estimated 
crop  for  1919  being  7,117,000  bushels,  of 
which    Saskatchewan     is    credited    with 

nearly  4,600,000  bushels 

"Practically  all  of  this  flax  is  grown  for 
linseed.  It  is  well  known  that  flax  culti- 
vation for  this  purpose  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent tanning  proposition  from  growing 
flax  for  fiber.     For  fiber   flax   a    special 

seed    must    be    selected,  and    the    crop    i- 

closely  -own  to  encourage  long,  slender 
growth  of  straw  with  small  tops.  Special 
cultivation,  harvesting  method.-,  and  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  the  straw  must  be 
resorted   to."' 

The  question  of  growing  flax  for  fib<  f 
to  replace  the  shortage  from  which  Europe 

is  now  suffering  is  a  problem  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  Canadian  West,  but  it 
is  an  entirely  different  one  from  that  of 
utilizing  the  present  supply  of  straw  for 
paper-pulp.  With  linseed  tlax.  seed  is 
sparsely  sown  to  encourage  plants  to  de- 
velop large  tops;  the  tlax  is  cut  a;  a  later 
stage  and  threshed.  The  resulting  straw 
is  too  short,  broken,  and  brittle  for  use  in 
the  textile  trades,  and  has  hitherto  been 
piled  alongside  the  thresher  and  burned. 
Hut,  the  w  i  iter  continues: 


llif  Pulp  :im     i   i         >  i      Anne,  Canada. 

FLAX-STRAW    PAPER   GREATLA     MAGNIFIED,   SHOWING    FIBERS 


portant  Canadian  industry.  It  will  not  pay  to  haul  the  straw 
for  long  distances,  he  thinks,  for  il  takes  nine  tons  1o  make 
a  ton  of  pnlp;  but  portable  mills  can  be  constructed  and  set 
up  wherever  the  crops  are  largest,  for  flax  is  what  lie  calls 
a  "  migratory  crop."  This  new  industry,  he  asserts,  will  "revolu- 
tionize the  flax-growing  problem,"  and  at  the  same  time  give  a 
it  impetus  to  the  paper  industry  by  furnishing  it  with  a 
large  supply  of  high-grade  pulp.     We  read: 

"It  can  now  be  definitely  stated  that  a  use  for  flax-straw  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  (bleached  and 
unbleached  half  stuff)  for  conversion  into  high-grade  papers. 
All  that  is  required  is  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
in  I  he  collection  and  delh  cry  of  straw  ,  and  interest  of  t  he  neces- 
sary capital  to  organize  a  new  industry  which  will  revolution 
the  flax-growing  problem  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the 
important  paper  industry  of  Canada  with  a  supply  of  high- 
quality  pulp. 

'This  is  no  question  of  experiment.  That  stage  has  beer 
passed,  and  production  on  a  semicommercial  scale  has  actually 
been  accomplished.  Over  a  ton  of  unbleached  flax-straw  pulp 
has  been  manufactured,  and  then  made  in'"  paper  in  two  paper- 
mills.  This  was  submitted  to  various  large  paper  manul 
Hirers  for  their  opinion,  and  from  them  i'  received  the  high 
commendation 

'The  condition  ial  to  the  successful   manufacture    of 


"Il  is  this  identical  straw,  jusi  as  it  is 
to-day  piled  from  the  thresher,  which  can 
be  utilized  by  the  process  now  described. 
Emphasis  is  here  laid  on  the  fact  that  no 
new  methods  of  tlax  cultivation  are  in- 
volved. The  straw  of  the  Max  grown  lo-day  from  Canadian  seed, 
under  Canadian  climatic  conditions,  is  used,  just  as  it.  is  to-daj 

accumulated  by  the  Western  farmer  in   the   ordinary    process  of 

linseed-flax  cultivation.     What  is  required  is  cooperative  action 

on    tin     part    of    the    farmer    to    haul    and    deliver   the    straw    to 
centralis  located  tow-mills  at  reasonable  cosl 

"Figuring  conservatively,  i'  takes  about  nine  ton- of  air-dried 
straw  to  produce  one  ton  of  flax-pulp.  This  emphasizes  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  initial  cost  of  straw;  it 
also  clearly  shows  the  impracticability  of  hauling  straw  any 
long  distance  to  pulp-mills. 

"The  difficulty  is  met  bj  the  establishment  of  portable  tow- 
mills,  where  shive  is  strip!  from  the  straw  and  presl  into  baled 
tow .  Again,  this  arrangement  adapt-  it-elf  admirably  to  existing 
conditions  of  flax  cultivation.  Flax  is  essentially  a  migratory 
crop,  and  these  low-mills  can  be  of  .heap  portable  construction, 
distributed  throughout  flax-growing  areas 

"The  establishment  of  tin-,  tow-mill-  will  also  tend  to  stab- 
ilize labor,  and  encourage  increased  flax  production  Flax  is 
a  crop  that  has  special  attractions  for  the  farmer  in  that  it  is: 
I  A  late  crop-  (can  be  put  in  in  a  backward  season).  '-' 
llanh  against  wireworm  (good  on  new  breaking).  (3)  Less 
bulk}  than  grain  (cheaper  to  transport  to  railroad.)  (4)  A 
good  crop  for  heavy  soil- 

"As    already    stated,    at    UO    time    has    the    demand    for   high- 

grade  paper-pulp  been  greater  than  it  i-  bo-day.     Flax  fiber  is 
very  long  and  si  ader,  resembling  cotton  liber,  the  raw  material 
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having  a  length  of  from  seven  to  fifty-five  inches  and  an  ulti- 
mate Length  after  manufactun  of  1.18  inches.  Bleached  pulp 
produced  from  it  is  comparable  with  pulp  made  from  a  fnir 
grade  of  cotton  rags.  Rags  to-da:  co  I  fifteen  centc  a  pound, 
and  bleached  flax-pulp  should  sell  al  threi  hundred  dollars  pel 
ton.  From  it  high-grade  papers  for  writing,  bond,  deed,  and 
fine  correspondence  can  be  manufactun  d. 

"Assuming  a  conservatively  high  figure  for  initial  oosl  oi 
straw,  and  making  no  allowance  for  by-product*  mch  at  seed, 
shives  for  cattle  feed,  briquetted  shives  for  ruel,  .-ill  of  which 
arc  recoverable  from  tow-mills  and  an  maiij  fcabli  .  il  U  thought 

Ihai    the  cost   of  production   in-day  should   OOl    exceed   two  liiin- 

dred  dollars  per  ton.     The  market  and  il  maj  in   pointed 

out  that  expansion  of  tliat  market  may  reasonably   be  i  icpected 

to  follow  increase  of  population  in  the  West  and  tin  ultimate 
expansion  of  Canadian  paper-mills  to  meel    th<    d<  maud-  of   i  h.it 

population." 

GENERAL  WOOD— DRUGGIST 

THAT  GENERAL  WOOD  was  educated  as  a  physician 
most  of  us  know,  hut  probablj  lew  bave  beard  that  In 
ever  studied  drugs  behind  a  prescription-counter,  putting 
himself  in  the  class  with  John  Keats.  In  Drug  Topics  New 
York),  Jem  McQuade  tells  how,  while  other  students  in 
Harvard  Medical  School  spent  their  leisure  hour-  in  recreation, 
young  Wood  passed  his  in  drug-store  service,  seeking  increased 
knowledge.     Mr.  McQuade  isevidentlj  prepared  to  hail  General 

Wood  as  a  pharmacist,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  and  he  -un- 
rests that  one  who  could  "dispenst  political  i><ii,<i<<h  from 
the    White    House"     would     not     make    a    had     President.      Bis 

early  career  as  a  dispenser  of  drugs  Mr.  McQuade  calls  "a 
secret   which  few  know  and  which  future  biographers  of  Leonard 

Wood,  if  he  ever  reaches  the  White  House,  will  recall  as  aii  index 

of  his  strong  mental  processes."  The  writer  reveals  it  in  the 
following  words: 

"When  he  was  a  student  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  In 
was  dissatislied  with  the  lack  of  thoroughness  of  some  of  his 
teachers,  who  discoursed  eloquently,  Long,  and  learned!,  on 
remedies  to  he  prescribed  in  certain  diseases.  On  the  physiologic 
cal  nature  of  these  remedies,  their  appearance,  color,  odor,  and 
taste,  these  teachers  were  conspicuous^  vague,  obtuse,  and 
silent.  What  steps  were  necessary  to  prepare  these  remedies 
for  administration  were  not  mentioned  perhap8  this  was  not 
important  to  a  student's  knowledge  of  medicine;  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  they  produced  tin  result  desired.  Leonard 
Wood  thought  differently. 

"Psychologists  classifj  men  into  two  types  the  type  which 
accepts  whatever  is  told  to  them  as  a  predigested  compendium 
of  all  that  they  should  know,  and,  being  deficient  in  the  cosmic 
fluids,  never  ask  any  further  questions;  hence  quietly  pass  into 
oblivion,  unremembered  and  unregretted;  and  the  type  which. 
receiving  the  plasmodio   vibrations  from   tired   men.  to  whom 

teaching  is  a  job  and  not  a  vocation,  Feel  the  impulse  of  life  and 
the  thirst  to  ask  why,  wherefore,  whither,  how;  hence  etch 
deep  and  leave  their  imprint  on  the  tablet  of  Time  for  the 
ages  to  come. 

"In  every  student  body  the  latter  type  ij  in  tin  minority, 
and  here  we  have  the  explanation  whj  out  of  everj  hundred 
men  only  a  paltry  few  are  able  to  rise  above  the  common  herd 
and  in  after  life  look  their  parents  in  the  lac.  to  justify  the 
sacrifices,  effort,  and  expenditure  made  for  ihnr  advancement, 
benefit,  profit,  prestige,  and  glory. 

"All  of  which  is  unfortunate  hut  eminently  right,  for  folk 
who  won't  work  for  the  rewards  offered  for  proof  of  superior 
knowledge,  power,  merit,  and  achievement  are  not  deserving 
of  them 

"Unable   to   secure   in    Harvard    tin     technical    information    he 

felt    he  ought    to   have.    Leonard    Wood    sought    it    elaewhi 
proving  that  he  had  courage,  character,  enterprise,  and  strength 
of  purpose 

"When  he  prescribed  a  medicine,  he  wanted  to  know,  not 
alone  its  physiological  action,  but  what  it  looked  like,  its  taste, 
color,  and  odor,  and  how  it  was  fabricated  for  use  by  the  patient 
for  whom  it    was  prescribed.      In  other  words,   he  aspired   to  be 
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and    wished   to   make  some  arrangement    wherel 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  pn  parations  recon 

"Dr.   Edgar  L.  Patch,  oni   of  tin    partner; 
the  E.   L.   Hatch  Company,  phai  ical  mat    I 

Stoneham,   Mass.,   who  talked   to  young  W 1 

request    to  spend  his  extra   tin-  from  collcf 

the    drugs     he    would     prescribe      a-     a     pit 
t  hat    he  eagerly    assented   to  1 1 
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hours   to  increasing   his  fund  of  informal 
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"To   facilitate   the  young  student's   stud;      I 
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PITTSBURG'S  ARTISTIC  PLASTER  FOR   BOLSHEVISM 


THE  HAND  OF  RECONCILIATION  that  Pittsburg 
held  forth  to  the  international  art  world  now  brings 
home  two  of  ilic  three  prizes.  The  seeming  dubiousness 
of  this  gesture  is  perhaps  acquitted,  however,  by  the  fad  that 
there  were  at  least  two  foreign  members  of  the  jury,  Julius 
Oleson,  of  Sweden,  and  Andre*  Dauchez,  of  France.     Otherwise, 
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THE    FIRST-PRIZE    PICTURE. 

Abbott  H.  Thayer's  "Young  Woman  in  Olive  Plush,"  which  one  of 
our  critics  calls  "an  echo  from  Bronzino." 


the  "International  Salon,"  now  in  session  in  the  Pennsylvania 
city  after  a  six-year  interruption,  mighl  need  explanations  to 
the  foreign  artists  who  were  startled  In  the  advance  agent 
of  the  show  coming  among  them  in  the  guise  of  a  missionary. 
The  easy  pen  bfjPhilip  ( libbs  furnished  for  our  issue  of  January  10 
the  picture  of  this  missionary  arriving  in  I'hirope  with  "his 
particular  prescription  for  our  presenl  discontents  international 
hatreds,  social  unrest,  materialistic  philosophy,  despair — which 
ho  diagnoses  as  morbid  neurasthenia."  The  prescription  is. 
of  course,  the  "comradeship  of  art."  "This  is  Pittsburg's 
answer  to  Bolshevism,"  he  is  quoted   as  saying,  "our  challenge 

to  the  forces  thai   rent!  and  destroy."      Well,  the  scheme  seemed 

to  look  good  to  these  foreign  artists,  and  their  response  brought 

together     works     from     England,     France,     Sweden,     Denmark. 
Italy,  Spain.  Norway  .  Russia,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  (  'anada. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  thai  the  Pittsburg  International 
should  keep  its  "racial  proportions  in  such  a  disorganized  world 


as  at  present  exists,"  points  out  Mr.  Henry  McBride,  in  The 
Sim  and  New  York  Herald.  That  France  cuts  a  small  figure 
need  not  lead  to  moralizing,  we  are  told.  The  prize  pictures, 
doubtless,  interest  the  curious,  but  they  moved  Mr.  McBride 
less  than  some  others.  We  will  not  therefore  follow  his  order 
in  noticing  the  show,  but  go  to  them  at  once: 

"Abbott  H.  Thayer's  'Young  Woman  in  Olive  Plush.'  The 
winner  of  the  gold  medal  and  $1,500.  This  award  is  a  tribute 
to  a  reputation  that  once  was  greater  than  at  present.  Twenty 
years  ago  people  spoke  with  bated  breath  of  Abbott  H.  Thayer 
and  Frank  Duveneck,  and  prophesied  the  greatest  things  of  them. 
Now  many  young  people  do  not  know  who  they  are.  and  those 
w  bo  do  reject  them  as  influences.  Thayer  undeniably  has  a  touch 
and  charming  color,  but  he  is  capable  of  the  most  astounding 
things  in  the  way  of  values  and  drawing.  Then,  too,  his  brush, 
unlike  that  of  the  cool  Mr.  Simon,  runs  away  with  him,  and  in 
nine  pictures  out  of  ten  Mr.  Thayer  lands  in  confusion  unutter- 
able. Some  infirmity,  probably  nerves,  prevents  his  concluding 
anything.  The  present '  Young  Woman  in  Olive  Plush  '  has  caught 
some  of  the  accents  of  the  old  masters  and  is  broadly  brushed 
in,  but  who,  save  an  Academician,  could  take  seriously  anything 
so  essentially  borrowed?  'All  artists  are  either  revolutionaries 
or  plagiarists,'  said  the  lamented  Gauguin,  whose  masterpieces 
are  not  as  yet  represented  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute.  The  '  Young  Woman  in  Olive  Plush  '  is  like 
an  echo  from  Bronzino.  The  adjoining  young  woman  by 
Duveneck  is  a  weak  echo  from  Rubens.  The  great  artists  in 
America  will  not  deal  largely  in  echoes. 

"Walter  Ufer,  'Susanna  and  Her  Sisters.'  Winner  of  the 
bronze  medal  and  SoOO.  The  whole  question  of  prize-giving  is 
disconcerting  and  should  be  thoroughly  looked  into  by  some  one 
who  has  a  head.  Up  to  the  present  nothing  authoritative  has 
been  compiled  upon  the  subject,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult 
to  generalize.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  so  few  prizes 
have  been  won  by  the  pictures  and  by  the  artists  that  afterward 
became  famous.  Mr.  Ufer  lias  shown  marked  progress  of  late 
and  his  contact  with  the  Taos  Indians  lias  inspired  him  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  is  reflected  in  his  work.  There  seems  to  be  as 
good  excuse  to  give  prizes  for  improvement  as  for  any  oi hit- 
reason,  so  Mr.  Ufer's  prize-winning  will  doubtless  be  applauded. 
In  an  exhibition  of  this  character,  where  Mr.  Ufer  has  draftsmen 
like  Orpen  and  painters  like  Le  Sidanier  for  neighbors,  it  is 
apparent  that  he  still  must  go  some  before  he  may  claim  the 
right  to  be  judged  with  the  best.  His  painting  has  lininess 
and  streakiness  when  contrasted  with  the  easy  plasticity  of  \a- 
Sidanier,  and  his  drawing  is  pinched  and  small  as  compared 
with  Sir  William's.  Mr.  Ufer  has  a  somewhat  flashy  kind  of 
cleverness,  which  is  a  dangerous  asset  for  B  young  man;  si  ill  his 
picture  has  more  life  than  any  other  figure-piece  sent  in  by  the 
Americans,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  not  take  the  bronze 
medal  tOO  seriously. 

"R.  .1.  Bnraght  Mooney,  English,  'Tell  Us  a  Story.'  Pitts- 
burgers  may  be  astonished  to  know  that  this  apparently  amateur- 
ish work  has  more  claims  to  being  up  to  date  than  any  other 
picture  in  the  collection.  A  young  man  sits  upon  a  tree-trunk 
and  some  children  beseech  him  with  the  words  of  the  title. 
There  is  a  river  with  mills  in  the  background  and  the  w  hole  scene 
is  constructed  with  the  naive  enthusiasm  of  one  who  had 
thought  much  more  of  the  pretty  things  of  life  than  of  the  dull 
rules  of  painting  laid  down  in  the  schools.  While  by  no  means 
great,  the  picture  IS  distinctly  modern,  and  it  is  a  mystery  how 
it  got  past  the  conventional  Pittsburg  jury." 

Sir  William  Orpen's  "A  Man  from  Arran  "  gets  Mr.  McBride's 
vote  as  "the  most  telling  canvas  in  the  en, ire  exhibition,"  but 
it  was  not  a  prize-winner.  Sir  William  has  achieved  that  honor 
in  previous  years: 

"The  man  from  Arran  is  none  other  than  Sir  William  himself, 
uud  he  lLx.cs.  a  dreadful  eye  upon  one  from  the  canvas  as  tho  to 
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say:   'Stare  me  down,  then,  if  you're  a  better  man  than  I.      [1 
is  only  fair  to  acknowledge-  that  everybody. al  thi    private    view 
on  Wednesday  nigh^  who  looked  at   the  picture  blinked.     Tin- 
eye  is  really  painted  very  well.     In  fact,  all  oi   Sir  William 
painted   we'll.     The-   Himself   picture     are  1 1 1 « -  besl    thingi  Sir 
William  does,  and  this  one,  for  mechanical  accuracie  -  <>('  drai 
manship,  outleads  all  thai  have  gone  before       It  dates,  doubtli 
from  the  artist's  war-experiences,  for  the    little  man  ie  bravelj 
togged  out  with  all  sons  of  folderols,  such  as  a  sweater  tied  ab 
his  neck,  a  Tarn  o'  Shanter  on  his  head,  an  Indian  scarf  aboul  hu 
loins,  etc.,  and  all  these-  things  and  the  human  being  thai  they 
drape  have  been  rendered  far  be1  ter  t  ban  anj  came  ra  < \  i  r  could. 
They  used  to  say  Sargenl  had  the  vers  besl  eye  in  the  world, and 
Sir  William  now  would  like-  to  have  il  said  of  bim.     Well,  for 
measuring  and  recording,  Sir  William,  I'll  yield    '.-il  the  epithet 
for  yourself  portraits.     Certain!}  Sargenl  nevei  could  have   jeen 
so  much  in  you  as  yon  see-  in  yourself." 

Mr.  McBride's  vivacity  is  such  thai  readers  who  will  u 
the-  pie-tures  themselves  max   find  his  accounl  a  partial  Bub 
tuii.     Here  are  comments  on  a  fen  oftheothe 

"George  W.  Lambert,  'Important  People.'  This  is  a  decora- 
tive arrangement.  A  buxom  coster  u'irl  with  a  petulant  ex- 
pression upon  her  face  holds  a  big  baskel  with  a  puling  infanl 
in  it.  A  young  boxer  in  tights  looks  at  t  he  child  curiously  ,  and  a 
dandified  Btock-broker  in  the  background  assumes  a  carefully 
non-committed  air.  The-  drawing  is  sun,  the  color  sufficient, 
and  the-  ele'sitjn  excellent.  It  is  as  good  an  example  of  th<  smart 
English  painting  e>f  the-  day  as  may  be  desired,  h  is  the-  se>rt 
of  thing  that  came  in  with  the  George  Bernard  Shaw  school. 
and  careful  Pittsburgers  are  warned  thai  the  ability  to  say  some- 
thing piquant  about  these  'Important  People'  at  dinner-parties 
is  a  pn>e>i'  of  up-todateness.  \.H.  Don't,  be  misled  aboul 
the  baby  in  the  basket — that's  nol  the-  piquant   part. 

"Zuloaga,  'Portrait  e>f  Mrs.  John  VY.  Garrett.'  Very  clever 
painting  in  the  furs  of  the  muff,  the  Spanish  lace  on  the  skirt, 
etc.  In  fact,  all  the  still  life-  is  successful,  Mrs.  Garrett's  smile- 
included.  It  is  a  me>st.  tixt.  smile.  Hut  Zuloaga  has  been  trying 
hard  to  be  sincere,  this  time-.  Why  is  it  that  Zuloaga  is  so  re- 
pelling? I  wish  I  knew,  not.  that  I  care-  myself,  bul  then  I'd 
be-  able'  te>  le-11  all  the-  earne'st  seekers  who  tremble  me  with  this 
question.  Mrs.  (Jarred  is  an  American  and  Zuloaga  has  put 
her  into  a  semi-Spanish  costume.  Then-  is  something  hyphen- 
ated when  a  foreigner  paints  an  American.  I  have  always  felt 
that  Zuloaga  was  hyphenated  even  when  painting  Spaniards. 
lb'  is  so  terribly  aware-  that  Goya  has  already  done  all  the  things 
that  he  would  have  like-el  te>  el<>.  Mrs.  Garrett's  feel  are 
peculiarly  placed.  They  appear  to  dangle  like-  the  feel  e>t'  a 
marionette  suspended  from  wire's.  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean 
by  hyphenated. 

"(ilyn  Philpot  (English),  'Meeting  of  Anton}  and  Cleopatra 
After  the-  Hat  tie-  of  Actium.'  This  is  the-  Inn  i\  picture  of  the- 
show.  It  will  afford  much  entertainment  to  the  frivolous,  and 
an  exhibition  that  caters  to  the-  general  public  should  always 
include  something  for  the-  frivolous.  Besides,  it  serves  a  higher 
purpose.  It  will  put  renewed  courage  into  the  heart-  of  those 
gloomy  elderly  women  who  munch  their  meals  in  silence  with  their 
husbands  at  the  1 1  «>i *-l  Schenley.  If  that  awful-looking  creature 
e-emld  interest  gentlemen  to  the  extent  that  history  says  she-  did, 
why.  then,  there's  hope  even  fe>r  the  most  dejected  e>f  them. 

"John  Singer  Sargent,  'Venetian  Interior."  Mr.  Sargent's 
name  used  to  head  all  such  lists  as  this.  It  is  still  e>n  the  list, 
but  not  at  the  head.  Mr.  Sargenl  has  no  new  technical  secrets 
to  tell  us  and  he'  has  been  se>  successfully  imitated  that  the  aver- 
age eiti/.e'ii  who  thinks  he-  is  Looking  at  <>1  >  1  stuff  has  to  be  forcibly 
detained  to  ge>i  him  to  look  at  the-  work.  \lr.  Sargent's  d« 
ferity,  however,  is  more1  gracious  than  Sir  William  Orpen's.  He- 
knows  ne>  more  of  life  than  sir  William  does,  bu1  he  is  more 
melodic  about  it.  'Where  ignorance  is  bliss 'tis  folly  to  be  wise 
Do  you  suppose  it-  is  the-  knowing  so  much  thai  makes  Sir 
William  se>  cross-looking?  Mr.  Sargenl  did  nol  trouble  to  look 
up  the  kind  e>f  interiors  thai  artists  used  to  call  'jolly'  in  «>ui -«>f- 
the-way  places.  Now,  1  lu>se-  busybodies,  the-  professional 
interior  decorators,  pounce  upon  all  the  fetching  interiors  before 
the  artists  can  gel  to  them,  and  bring  them  to  New   York  and 

build  them  into  sky-se-rapers  where  artists  are  ashamed  to  paint 

them.    The'  business  e>r  being  a  painter  becomes  more-  difficult 

every  day — for  Academicians 

"Conclusion.     While-  there  are'  other  paintings  in  the-  Inter- 
national  thai    have   points  and   thai   could   be  and  doubtless 
will  be>  eite'el  by  the>  conscientious  catalogs,  the  above  are  tl 
that  will  engage  the'  connoisseur  of  delicate  susceptibilities 
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German  play  of  some  kind  on  his  shelf,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
in  error  when  I  state  thai  several  tuanagi  ments  have  agents  in 
Germany  ;il  the  present  momenl  on  the  lookoul  for  good  ma- 
terial. The  fees  demanded  in  pounds  sterling  (naturally!)  are 
enormous.  Only  recently  1  received  an  offer  from  a  very  emi- 
nent Englishman  in  Vienna  of  an  operetta  produced  with  im- 
mense success  in  that  city,  and  the  amount  asked  in  advance  of 
royalties  was  no  less  than  U2, ()()().  I  refused  the  offer  promptly, 
bid  will  other  managements  do  likewise?  I  repeal  that  1  shall 
certainly  not  be  the  fir  bke  steps  in  the  direction  indicated, 

hut  I  have  little  doubl  that  sooner  or  later  somebody  will  make 
such  a  move,  and   then  what  will   be  tin-  position'.' 

"In  short,  are  we  still  at  war  with  Germany  or  not?    America 
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ANOTIIKK    AMICKKWN    PRIZE    PICTURE 

"Susanna  and  Her  Sisters,"  by  Waller  I  fer,  which  the  judges  regarded  third  best 
in  the  show  and  awarded  the  bronze  medal  with  $500. 


evidently  thinks  not.  1  am  told  that  Lehar  is  «:oing  over,  and 
Reinhardt  has  been  invited.  Are  we  in  the  theatrical  world 
fne  to  buj  plays  from  the  late  enemy  in  the  same  way  as  we 
lui\  razors?  Are  we  at  liberty  to  reawaken  public  interest  in  a 
class  of  show  found  highly  delectable  before  the  war?  And  in 
what     manner    should    the    movcntenl     he    begun?      Will    it    be    a 

gradual  process,  start  ing  with  a  production  of  a  Lithuanian  show  , 
followed  by  one  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  ami  proceeding  to  a 
Hungarian  and  thence  to  a  purely  Teutonic  production?" 

The  Germans  appear  to  he  troubled  with  no  compunction  on 
the  score  of  reciprocity.  The  London  Graphic  show--  how  the 
British  Army -of  the  Rhine  is  introducing  English  plays  into  the 

(in  m\  's  country: 

•       "The   British    Army    of   the    Rhine   has  a  n  admira  hie  dra  ma  1  ic 

companj  at  Cologne,  of  which  Lieut,  s.  E.  Percy,  ILL. I.,  is  the 
life  and  soul.  To  his  indefal igable  efforts  is  due  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  British  repertory  theater  in  the  heart  of  Rhineland. 
The  companj  is  mainly  composed  of  amateurs.  .  .  .  Originally 
the  performances  of  such  plays  as  'Man  and  Superman.'  'The 
Great  Adventure,'  'The  Melting-Pot, '  'Cupid  and  the  Styx,' 
'The  Man  from  Toronto.' and  main  other  dramas  and  comedies 
familiar  t<>  London  playgoers,  wen-  almost,  exclusively  fre- 
quented by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Arm\  of  Occupation, 
t'oi-  whose  benefil  the  enterprise  was  launched.  But  gradually 
the  reputation  of  this  repertory  theater  spread  among  the  Ger- 
man populace  of  Cologne  and  began  to  arouse  their  curiosity — 
especially   when    the   name  of  Bernard  shaw   appeared  on  the 

I     MM 


SCREEN  TECHNIQUE  FOR  SPOKEN 
DRAMA 

THE  OLD  ADVICE  of  getting  your  cage  before  you 
eat  eh  the  bird  seems  to  be  adopted  in  our  theater,  per- 
haps with  the  prevision  that  Europe  will  furnish  the 
bird.  J  The  bird,  or  rather  the  play  that  bases  itself  upon  "movie" 
instead  of  drama  tie  i<  ehnirpie  i  one  that  revealed  itself  in  (ier- 
manj  through  the  Reinhardt  enterprises,  and  has  begun  to 
work  its  way  westward.  The  old  technique  of  exposition,  de- 
\  elopmenl .  and  denouement  is  complete  i\  forgotten,  and  replaced 
by  a  series  of  swiftly  moving  or  even  flashing 
scenes.  When  it  reaches  us  it  will  find  our  arm- 
wide  open.  Efforts  in  the  direction  of  merging 
the  legitimate  with  the  screen  drama  cause  some 
apprehensions  here  when  it  seems  thai  the  re- 
sult max  he  the  welding  of  play.-  so  that  their 
ultimate  destination  on  the  screen  can  1»  >a-il. 
effected.  The  actor  by  this  process  may  only 
look  forward  to  being  bereft  of  his  voice  and  re- 
duced to  a  movie  automaton.  "In  its  character 
as  an  industry,  as  distinguished  from  an  art, 
the  screen  is  asserting  its  control  over  the  spoken 
drama,"  cries  out  the  New  York  Times.  "Plo1 
rises  supreme  above  the  varied  and  delicate  por- 
trayal of  character,  mere  bodily  action  above  the 
infinitely  subtle  revelations  of  human  speech — 
above  dramatic  literature,  in  short."  The  disap- 
pearance <>f  the  Prohman  interests  into  the  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Corporation  appears  to  many  on- 
lookers to  portend  dire  things  for  the  drama. 
Concurrently,  however,  something  like  a  new 
technique  of  the  drama  springs  up  which  we  may 
take  as  the  bird  that  this  gilded  cage  is  being 
prepared  for.  Tho  the  bird  rises  in  Germany. 
we  catch  it  on  the  wing  in  England,  where  the 
theater  seems  to  be  beforehand  in  effecting  recon- 
ciliations. The  first  play  to  be  accepted  from 
their  recent  enemy  is  called  in  its  translated  title. 
"From  Morn  to  Midnight."  It  was  not  under- 
taken by  a  commercial  theater,  but  by  the  Stage 
Society*  one  of  those  organizations  that  look  far 
forward  or  equally  far  backward  for  their  ma- 
terial. The  author  is  Georg  Kaiser,  who  has 
written  some  fifteen  plays  since  1011.  His  method,  especially 
in  "From  Morn  to  Midnight,"  is  technically  considered  as  "a 
link  between  the  stage  and  the  cinema,"  as  the  latter  term  is 
preferred    in   London.      Called  an  "expressionist,"  Mr.   Kaiser 

has   devised    an  art   which  consists    ill    "a    series   of   graphic    g6S- 

tures  like'  the  vigorous  clinching  of  the  smooth  palm  of  ao- 
tualitj  "  Before  taking  up  the  story  we  quote  Mr.  Desmond 
MacCarthy's  account  in  The  New  Statesman  (London)  of  this 
new  method : 

"Hen-  Kaiser's  work  has  the  quality  of  a  screen  play  accom- 
panied by  speech  so  hare  and  laconic  in  dialog  as  hardly  to  inter- 
rupt the  emotional  <pialit\  which  is  peculiar  to  following  the 
story  with  i he  eye.  It  also  make-  harangues  and  soliloquies,  as 
congruous  as  the  interjected  comments  thrown  on  the  serein 

in   between    pictures.      His  method   is  a   successful   means  of  <  — 

caping  from  stage  naturalism.  1  strongly  recommend  tin-  studj 
of  ii  to  dramatists  for  this  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  it  pares 
down  action  to  the  most  significant  moments.  The  actors  have 
not  to  spend  most  of  their  time  on  the  Btage  in  behaving  with- 
out conveying  any  dramatic  emotion.  1  therefore  also  recom- 
mend the  Study  of  Ilerr  Kaiser'.-  work  to  enterprising  actors. 
The  1'aet  thai  his  method  permits  soliloquies  and  speeches,  with- 
out requiring  preparation  or  withoul  making  them  seem  unnat- 
ural outbursts  set  in  the  midsl  of  tittle-tattle,  is  a  reason  for 
drawing  Hie  attention  of  poets  to  it.  Ilerr  Kaiser's  play  is 
harsh  and  Ugly,  not  ignobly  Ugly,  but  behind  it  is  thai  empty- 
headed,   empty-hearted,   slaughtering   pessimism   out    of   which 
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nothing  really  interesting  springs-,  except  one  emotion    I  black, 
despairing,  contemptuous  courage,   worth  contemplating 
once,  or  twice,  but  barren,  barren,  barren.     Hi-  method,  how- 
ever, might  be  used  to  express  life  in  terms  of   beauty  more 

successfully  than  any  new  method  I  have    seen 

"Just  as  the  scenes  in  a  screen-play  need  not  follow  each 
other  rigidly  in  Hie  order  of  the  time,  bul  can  l-<-  Shuffled  about 
and  juxtaposed  within  certain  limil  to  add  an  emotional 

point,  so  can  the  dramatist  bj  this  method  escape  from  absolute 
bondage  to  the  sequence  of  time.     Just  at  in  th  n-play 

there  is  a  certain  telescoping  of  emotional  effects  which  ma, 
be  used  to  heighten  them,  and  a  speeding  up  nol  only  of  g 
but  of  events,  so  Hot  Kaiser  rattles  through  spiritual  adven- 
tures in  disconnected  scenes  at  a  tremendou    pi 
The   point  is  that,  tho  the   items   in  the  sum  of 
emotions,  so  to  speak,  are  added  up  with  the  light- 
ning rapidity  of  an  expert  ledger-keeper,  the  total 
figure   works  out,  as   large  as  if  the/process  had 
been  leisurely." 

This  method,  opposes  Mr.  MacCarthy,  is  "only 
suitable  to  telling  adventures  of  a  single  soul." 
All  other  characters  "can  only  be  part  of  the 
properties  which  act  upon  him."  In  the  present 
case  the  conditions  are  met;  the  characters  are 
Bank  Cashier,  Mother,  Wife,  Lady,  Son,  Waiter, 
four  Female  Masks.  The  story  reels  off  in  this 
way: 

"The  first  scene  is  laid  in  a  small  bank  in  a 
small  provincial  town.  There  sit  the  Cashier  and 
the  Clerk;  a  Lady  in  furs,  brin^in^  with  her  a 
waft  of  scent,  comes  agitatedly  in  and  wants  on  a 
letter  of  credit  three  thousand  marks.  There  is 
a  hitch;  her  letter  of  credit  has  not  arrived;  the 
manager  refuses  money  and  takes  her  for  an  ad- 
venturess and  a  swindler.  She  returns,  .-till  more 
agitated — must,  have  the  money — offers  Cashier 
her  diamonds  as  a  pledge;  she  is  refused;  exit 
indignant.  Elderly,  yellow,  taciturn  Cashier  has 
been  extraordinarily  disturbed  by  her  presence. 
He  clutches  his  throat;  calls  for  water;  Clerk 
runs,  Porter  runs  for  water,  and  the  elderly,  taci- 
turn, yellow  Cash  ier  sweeps  sixty  thousand  marks' 
worth  of  notes  into  his  pocket  and  decamps. 
Scene  II,  writing-room  of  hotel;  Lady  and  her 
Son,  who  has  bought  a  bargain  picture  and  wants 
the  money  for  that.  Exit  Son;  enter  Cashier, 
producing  rolls  of  notes.  'This  will  last  you 
longer  than  three  thousand!  We  shall  bolt.' 
Amazement  of  Lady.  'Whose  hat  and  coat,  is 
that?  You  have  a  man:'  I'll  pay  him  off.'  'It 
is  my  son.  ...  I  am  not  what  you  think  me.' 
Resignation  of  Cashier — 'well,  my  life  is  smashed. 
Nevermind — froedom.'  Scene  II,  in  the  snowy 
fields  outside  the  town.  Cashier  alone,  raving  to  himself. 
'I'm  paying  cash  down.  What's  for  sale'.'  Sell  to  me!  Deal 
with  my  life,  I  have  the  money.'  Dreams — philosophy 
hallucinations.  The  form  of  a  bare,  snow -covered  tree  looks 
like  a  skeleton.  'Ha,  ha!  your  services  are  not.  vet  required. 
I'm  not  the  first  who  has  peeped  into  your  rag-and-bone  shop 
and — passed  on.'  Scene  111.,  Cashier  returns  home.  'Where 
have  you  come  from?'  says  the  Wife.  'Out  of  the  grave.  .  .  . 
I  burrowed  out.  You  notice  l'\e  dirtied  my  hands.'  He  stares 
at  everything  like  a  man  dropl  from  Mars;  \\'if<  that  means 
cooking;  grandmother  nodding  in  a  chair;  daughters,  one  plays, 
one  embroiders — cozy,  comfortable,  contented  .  .  .  four  walls. 
'No,  no.  Ugh!  Out,  out  of  this.'  Cranny  has  a  fit  and  dies. 
'Old  woman  dies  because  a  man  goes  out  of  the  house  before  a 
meal '--and  so  exit  Cashier.  Scenes  IV  and  V  are  attempts  to 
gulp  down  the  teal  strong  draft  «>f  life.  The  first  is  at  Velo- 
drome (perhaps  in  the  excitement  of  a  mob  of  Bpeotators  thi  re  is 
the  real  essence  of  living!);  he  offers  enormous  prises.  - 
VI,  he  tries  gaiety  in  the  policemen'.-  sense  of  the  word.  Hut 
two  Masked  Ladies  are  revolting  when  uncurtained,  another  has 

a  wooden  leg,  another  can  011I3  lurch  against  him  and  say, 
'Fizz!  Fizz!'  He  dashes  the  champagne  in  her  face.  'Out. 
out,  out  of  this!     Anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world."     Last 

scene:  A  Salvation  Army  hall.  Perhaps  here,  in  repentance 
and  ecstasy  of  the  soul,  is  true  life  to  be  found!  He  is  persuaded 
by  a  lass  who  vows  to  stand  by  him.  to  lake  his  place  on  the 
repentance  platform.     He  confesses;    he  rejoices  that  he  has 
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HELPS    TO    MAKE    THE    >H<>\\     "INTERNATIONAL 

Valentin  de  Zubiaurre.  ;i  Spaniard,  sends  t hi-  representation  of      Basque   Typos"  to 
tin-  Pittsburg  Exposition  now  in  session 


whin    I  III  1;  Ml  RE   I-   NOT   MMORAJ       .\n  .\  :.. 
jury  has  recently  acquitted  a  New  Vurk  bookseller af  tic 
of  propagating  unmoral  literature.    Tic 
knowledged  classic  in  French  literature,  far.  r  than 

work  of  some  modern  American  writers.      The  >itua;. 
some  sarcasm  in  the  N<  «  York  H  . 

"One  more  of  the  BO-called  classics  of  liiiraturv  has  I 
viewed  In   an  American  court  jur>   ami  officially  > 

reading  matter.     'Phis  is  Theopbile  Qautier's  "M 

Maupin.'  for  exposing  a  copy  of  v,  bich  for 

selli  r  was  arrested  in  1917  on  complaint  of  1       S 
Suppression   of   Vice  and   acquitted.      The 
quent  suit    against    th<  j    f>>r  false  am 

decided  in  his  favor  on  ret  rial,  will 
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RELIGIOUS   BELIEF   OF  THE  NEXT 
PRESIDENT 

VISITORS  |\  WASHINGTON  often  Like  to  be  shown 
the  church  which  the  Presidenl  attends  on  Sunday 
morning:  members  of  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belongs  arc  likely  to  feel  a  certain  pride  in  the  fad  thai  a  fellow 
member  lives  in  the  White  House;  and  tho  religious  questions 
seldom  attain  importance  in  a  Presidential  campaign,  there  is 
always  wide  interesl  in  a  candidate's  church  connections.  Evi- 
dence of  this  appears  in  the  number  of  letters  which  ha- 
lo this  office  since  our  Presidential  poll  has  stimulated  our 
readers'  curiosity  about  political  personalities.  W'e  have,  there- 
fore, written  to  the  secretaries  of  a  number  of  the  mosl  popular 
candidates  asking  information  about  church  affiliations  or  prefer- 
ences. Of  course,  the  denominational  connections  of  some  of 
the  older  figures  in  the  political  field  are  well  known  to  every 
one.  Thai  Presidenl  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan  are  Presbyterians, 
ex-President  Taft  a  Unitarian,  and  Mr.  Hughes  a  Baptist,  are 
tacts  as  familiar  as  the  political  allegiances  of  these  statesmen. 

But  similar  facts  regarding  other  candidates  may  be  welcome 
information  to  many  readers.  To  take  the  candidates  whose 
secretaries  have  responded  to  our  question  in  the  approximate 
order  of  their  popularity  as  recorded  in  our  poll,  we  may  first 
note  that  according  to  his  son  who  is  acting  as  his  aid,  "General 
Wood  is  an  Episcopalian  and  regularly  attends  the  services  of 
I  hat  Church.'*  Senator  Johnson's  secretary  is  a  little  less 
definite,  saying:  "Senator  Johnson  and  his  people  are  Protes- 
tants. 1  might  add  that  the  Senator  is  a  member  of  t  he  Masonic 
fraternity."  According  to  Herbert  Hoover's  secretary,  "Mr. 
Hoover  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Quaker  faith,"  and  "he 
is  even  at  this  time  a  member  in  good  standing  of  'The  Highland 
(Oregon)  Quarterly  Meeting,'  where  he  has  always  retained  the 
membership  which  lie  acquired  at  the  age  of  ten  and  where  he 
still  pays  his  church  dues."  Governor  Lowden,  we  learn,  "is  a 
communicant  of  the  Pirsl  Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield, 
Illinois." 

Among  the  Democrats  Mr.  McAdoo  is  set  down  as  an  Episco- 
palian, and  his  secretary  tells  us: 

"Since  hi-  return  to  New  York  from  Washington  he  has 
attended  ser\  ices  at  various  Episcopalian  churches  with  a  view 
lo  identifying  himself  with  a  particular  one.  lie  has  chiefly 
attended  St.  George's,  Mast  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  McAdoo  is  a  Presbyterian.  All  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  children 
have   been   baptized   in   the    Episcopalian   Church  except    the 

last    one,    a    bah\    four    weeks   old.    who    has    not     as     \et     been 

baptized." 

Governor  Edwards  is  also  an  Episcopalian  ami  "is  a  vestry- 
man Of  Si     Paul's   Episcopal   Chinch.  Jersej    City."      lake  Mr. 
Hoover,  Attorney-General  Palmer  "is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friend-,  communis    known  as  Quakers."    Governor  Oox's 
ecretarj    gives  us  this  information: 

"Governor  Cox  is  a  member  of  the  United  Brethren  Church 
a i  Jacksonburg,  Butler  County,  Ohio,     since  moving* to  Dayton, 

his  present  home,  he  has  attended  Chrisl  Episcopal  Church. 
Mrs.  Cox  is  a  member  of  t  hat  church,  as  well  as  t  he  children  w  ho 

have  attained  sufficient  age.  A-  a  farm  box  he  was  sexton  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church  at  the  %  illa^r*  named,  and  because 
of   the  sentimental   tie,   the  membership  has   remained    th< 

lb    i-  a    trustee  of  the  Otterbein    lb. me.   near   Lebanon,   Ohio,  a 

United  Brethren  project,  instituted  for  the  relief  of  superannuated 

ministers  and  orphans  of  ministers." 

tor  Harding,  Ohio's  Republican  "favoriti    3on,"  accord- 
ing to  the  record  h<   has  furnished    "Who"-  Who,"  is  a  Baptist. 


Governor  Henry  J.  Allen's  secretary  tells  us  that  the  Kansas 
executive,  who  is  talked  of  as  a  "dark  horse,"  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  secretary  of  the  Governor  and 
"favorite  son"  of  Massachusetts  gives  us  the  following  infor- 
mation about   Calvin  Coolidge  and   the  church  he  attends: 

"His  family  are  all  members  of  the  [Edward-  Church  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  his  two  boys  having  joined  last  Easter. 
He  is  not  a  member  of  the  church  himself,  but  is  a  member  of 
the  corporation  and  an  attendant  of  the  Edwards  Church 
when  he  is  in  Northampton.  This  church  was  named  after 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  is  a  Congregational  Church.  The  church 
where  Jonathan  Edwards  preached  was  the  First  Church,  the 
Edwards  Church  being  started  when  the  congregation  became 
too  large  for  one  church." 


TOO   MUCH   GLOOM   IN   THE   PULPIT 

GLOOM  IN  THE  PULPIT  is  not  calculated  to  help" the 
cause  of  the  Church:  soldiers  lose  their  morale  whet, 
their  leaders  falter,  and  if  the  Church  would  keep  to  the 
forefront  of  the  forces  against  evil  it  must  display  a  more  cour- 
ageous spirit  and  sound  a  more  triumphant  note.  Too  many 
ministers,  declares  The  Centra!  Christian  Advocate  (Kansas  Cit\  ), 
indulge,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  an  insidious  propaganda 
against  the  Church  and  against  Christianity  in  general,  with  the 
result  that  congregations  depart  from  services  with  the  idea  that 
the  Church  has  failed  and  that  religion  can  have  no  active  part 
in  life.  Some  of  the  clergy  harp  continually  on  the  wide- 
spread indifference  toward  religion:  others  bewail  the  ill-paid 
service  of  the  ministry,  and  still  others  attempt  too  often  to 
diagnose  what  they  call  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church. 
"  Tt  may  be  but  a  passing  reference  to  the  waning  influence  of  the 
Bible  which  strikes  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  a  faithful  hearer  and 
puts  a  cloud  in  his  sky,  not  to  be  dissipated  for  many  days;  or 
it  may  be  a  gloomy  forecast  of  the  future  due  to  certain  marked 
'intellectual'  tendencies  of  our  time.  or.  perhaps,  a  hot.  intemper- 
ate invective  against  the  'too  numerous  drives'  and  the  swivel- 
chair  organizer  in  the  office  of  the  'higher-up,'"  says  the  Method- 
ist editor.  But.  whatever  the  subject  of  lament,  this  attitude 
is  harmful,  he  continues,  and  actually  constitutes  an  assault 
by  attrition  on  the  very  foundations  of  religion.  Often  these 
woful  preachers  think  thej  are  the  only  ones  who  discern  these 
specters  of  evil  and  that,  therefore  no  harm  can  come  through 
mention  of  them.  But,  "as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  habit  has 
become  so  piv\  alenl  as  to  const  itute  a  menace."  As  the  matter 
stand  5: 

••The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  the  evils  specified  do 

oi  do  not  exist.  Mosl  of  them,  as  well  as  others  that  might  be 
mentioned,  are  tangible  perils  of  our  day,  but  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  our  day.  Our  fathers,  and  their  fathers,  had  to 
combat  every  one  of  them.  The  minister  need  not  ignore  them 
nor  gloss  them  over,  if  he  approaches  them  courageously 
many  of  them  w  ill  recede  into  tin  background  and  refuse  to  com.' 
lo  grips.  His  danger  is  that  he  assume  toward  them  an  attitude 
of  passive  resignation  as  if  to  say,  Behold  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  like  unto  m\  sorrow.'  If  preaching  and  pastoral 
conversation  eve,-  needed  the  triumphant  note  it  is  now.  Noth- 
ing is  so  deadly  in  it-  effect   on  the  morale  of  the  soldier  as  the 

sighl  of  a  Leader  hesitating.  Much  of  the  gloom  which  is  apt 
to  pervade  the  ministerial  calling  is  due  to  the  purely  material- 
'slant '  which  the  minister  is  tempted  to  take  at  his  work  in 
these  ditlicult  days.  Simply  as  one  profession  among  main 
which  the  minister  might  have  chosen,  had  he  been  a  little  more 
far-sighted  than  he  was,  the  ministry  has  ne\er  commended 
itself  less  than  it  does  at   this  moment.     A-  a  divine  calling. 
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backed  by  a  divine  credential  and  furnished  with  divine  equip- 
ment for  the  Bervice  of  humanity,  the  ministry  still  hold-  its 
own,  unique  place.  That  place  ii  can  never  lose,  no  matter  | 
unworthily  held.  To  define  whal  Bhould  l«-  th<  prevafling 
attitude  of  the  minister  toward  the  evils  of  our  day,  may  we 
venture  to  parody  the  immortal  poel  : 

"The   times   are   out   <>f  joint;   Oti.    ran-   delight 

That  even  I   maj    belp  to  uei  them  rlghl  " 


EDITH  CAVELL'S  "IMITATION  OF  CHRISJ 

/ — ■ — N J 1 1-:  GERMANS  GAVE   ENGLAND  A  SAINT  when 

they  executed  Edith  Cavell  at  Brussels,  and  mi  so  doing, 

-*-     observes  a  writer  in  the  London  Graphic,  they    showed 

thai    they    were   "an    ini<n-elv    stupid    people,"   for   this  name  will 

keep  alive  lor  generations  to  come  British  hatred  of  Germany 

and  will  sum  up  "the  whole  tragedj   or  the  struggle."     That 

Edith  Cavell  was  a  saint  as  will  ac  a  heroine  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  by  the  reproduction 
in  facsimile  of  the  copy  of  "The  Imitation  of  Christ"  which  she 
kept    with    her    to    the    last.      "Profoundly    touching,"    says    the 

London  Guardian,  is  this  new  edition  of  Thomas  a  Kempis's 
famous  book  of  devotion,  which  has  just  been  published  in 
England  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Miss  Cavell's  notes 
and  markings  ol'  passages  made  during  the  days  just  before 
her  execution  are  all  reproduced  and,  except  for  the  preface  and 
the  dedication  to  Queen  Alexandra,  "the  book  is  an  absolute 
replica  of  the  one  from  which  she  drew  so  much  help  and  com- 
fort in  her  extremity."     The  Guardian  adds: 

"The  original  she  herself  desired  should  be  Bent  to  her  cousin, 
Mr.  E.  D.  Cavell,  but  he  did  not  receive  it  until  three  years  after 
her  death,  and  then  only  through  the  American  Embassy. 

"Some   of    the    passages   marked    by    Edith    Cavell    are    them- 


/I 


OF   W£LL   ENDURING   TEMPTATION      133 

Still,  alas  !  the  old  Man  doth  live  in  me,1  be  i9  not 
wholly  crucified,  is  not  perfectly  dead. 

Still  lusteth  he  mightily  against  the  Spirit,  and 
stirreth  up  inward  wars,  nor  suffereth  the  kingdom  of 
the  soul  to  be  in  peace. 

IV.  But  Thou  that  rulest  the  power  of  the  sea.  and 
stillest  the  violent  motion  of  its  waves,1  arise  and 
belp  me ! 

Scatter  the  nations  that  desire  war  ; '  crush  Thou 
them  in  Thy  might. 

Display  Thy  wonderful  works,  I  beseech  Thee,  and 
let  Thy  right  hand  be  glorified  ;  for  there  is  no  other 
hope  .or  refuge  for  me,  save  in  Thee,  O  Lord  my 
God.* 


<r 
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CHAPTER  XXXV        ,  ^  Q  J> I c.  I  S ' 


THAT   THKRK    IS    NO    SECURITY    FROM    TF.MrTATlON    IN 
THIS    LIFK 

M\  son,  thou  art  never  secure  in  this  life,  hut,  as  long 
as  thou  livcst.Hhou  shalt  always  need  spiritual  armour. 

Thou  dwellest  among  enemies,  and  art  assaulted  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.' 

If  therefore  thou  defend  not  thyself  on  every  side 
with  the  shield  of  patience,  thou  wilt  not  be  long  with- 
out a  wound. 

Moreover,  if  thou  set  not  thy  heart  fixedly  on  Me. 
with  a  sincere  wish  to  suffer  all  things  for  Me,  thou 
wilt  not  be  able  to  bear  the  heat  of  this  combat,  nor  to 
attain  to  the  palm  of  the  blessed. 

Thou  oughtest  therefore  manfully  to  ?a  through  all, 
and  to  use  a  stroug  hand  against  whatsoever  with- 
standeth  thee. 

»  Rom.  vii.         «  Psalm  lxxxix.  [9].  =lm  Ixviii 

•  Psalm  xxxi.  [14].         »  Job  vii.  [1].  -     «  'J  Cor.  v.. 


tactions  by  courtMy  of  tbo  Oxford  TJalTORlts 


d  U-^i. 


A    PAGE   <>K  THE   C  W  El 


1MI  1  \  I  l<>\ 


Showing  markings  made  while  Miss  Oavell  waa  raiting  ex« 


i.dii  II   (   \\  Kl.i.  -  '.\\\    STORY 
\s  bald  brieflj  hi  hi  r  iihii  handwriting  on  tin-  fl>-leaf. 

selves  indicative  of  her  own  noble  character.     'If  I 

lie  silent   and  suffer,  without   doubt   thou   -ha!'  !>>rd 

help  thee.'  'Give  me  strength  to  n  on- 

iicy  to  persevere, '    It  is  more  just  'hat  tl 
thyself  ami  excuse  thy   br  it    the  1,.         -    4 

her  jirison,  is  written.      It  i-  a  lunik  thousand-  will  be  glad  ' 

i  remembrance  of  the  heron-  who,  facing  the  rii 

«if  her  murderers,  'prof est  her  Christian  faith,  and  n 
glad  to  die  for  her  country.' " 

In  hi-  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  "Tin 
Bishop  Kyle.  Dean  of  Westminstt  r  i-  fragrant 

with  the  prayer  of  a  good  Englishwoman,  lonely, 
and    with    violent    death    imminent."      Bishop    lv 
of  the  \isit    made    bj    the  British  chaplain  \<>  Mi--  Cavefl  <»n 
eve    of    her    execution    when    he    found    tier    "perfectly    calm    and 
resigned."      She    made    several    declaration-    of    her    faith    .. 
uttered  the  now  famou-  word-:    "Hut  this  1   <  indinir 

I  do  in  view  of  <iod  and  eternity:    I  realize  that  patriot 
is  not  enough.     1   must   have  no  haired  or  bitterness  I 
one"     Bishop  Kyle  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  M 

use   of    "The    Imitation"    and    to   call    attent  lie    vari 

passages  which  she  marked  as  of  special   value  to  her  in 
hours  of  need: 

"Two    months   intervened    between    her  arrest    on     \ 
1015,  and   her  court    martial    on  October  7  and   v.     The    .: 

sentence   ol    death    wa-   announced    to    her   on    the   a: 

October  11:   she  w;is  executed  at  7  \.m..  oi  2,  1915. 

"During  the  long  lonely  period  of  her  m 

as  during  the  last    three  days  of  dreadf.. 

this  little  book.     \  on  can  see   reproduced    .:.   these  pages  I 

markings    that    she    made    at    different    tunes    ggl 

which  she  found  especially  helpful  and  comforting.     Fou  will 

find  there  are  about  suctj  of  these  markings.     T 

made  at  different  times.     The  same  pen  ar- 

aoter  of  the  markings  vari<  -.     Bometimes  the  lines  :u 

thin;     sometimes   short    and   eIum->  : 

or  three  lines  in  the  margin  of  a  gingk 

"In  a  few    install.!  -    the  ha-  written  When 

date  is  given,  it    l-  October,   191 

this  little  book,  ami   limb'  'latum  from 

days  and  hours  of  her  life.     Thui 

and  the  note  'St. -Cull.  ber,   191 

Iwo   successive    chapters:     Chap.    win.    'How 

upon  God,  and  to  bless  him.  when  tr  and 

Chap.  \w.  'Of   craving    the   dn  of 

recovering  Otmoe'  .pp.  125,  i-'1 

Toward  the  end  of  'The  Imitation'  I 
the  'Comfort  of  Devout  Commui.  hap.  n 

will  s,.,.  that   on   page  300  Bditfa  Cavell  .  wly   marke. 

particular  pas-..  1  written  against  it    -  11.' 
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This  was  the  day^on  which  she  was  told  at  4:30  p.m.  thai  she 
was  to  be  executed,  and  that  she  was  to  be  shot  early  next  morn- 
ing. That  evening,  for  the  firsl  time  since  her  arrest,  she  was 
allowed  to  see  the  English  chaplain  (she  had  previously  only  bei  n 

permitted  to  see  the  German  militarj  chaplain:  and  she  did 
not  know  German).  The  English  chaplain  gave  her  the  Holy 
Communion  at  10  p.m. 

"How  full  of  sacred  tenderness,  then,  is  the  confession  -he 
has  marked:  'I  indeed  labor  in  the  sweat  of  my  brows.  I  am 
racked  wit  h  grief  of  heart ,  I  am  burdened  with  sins,  I  am  troubled 
with  temptations,  I  am  entangled  and  opprest  with  many  evil 
passions;  and  there  is  none  to  help  me.  none  to  deliver  and  save 
me,  biiMlmu.  O  Lord  God  my  Savior,  to  whom  I  commit  myself 
and  all  that  is  mine,  that  thou  mayst  keep  watch  over  me,  and 
bring  me  safe  to  life  everlasting'  (p.  200). 

"On  page  205,  in  the  chapter  on  'Self-Examination  Before 
Communion,'  she  marked  these  two  sentences: 

'Then  with  full  resignation  and  with  thy  entire  will,  offei 
lip  thyself  to  the  honor  of  mj  name,  on  the  altar  of  thy  heart, 
a  perpetual  whole  burnt  offering,  even  thy  body  and  soul, 
faithfully  committing  them  unto  me.' 

'And  when  a  man  shall  have  done  what  lieth  in  him,  and 
shall  be  truly  penitent,  how  often  soever  he  shall  come  to  me  for 
pardon  and  grace,  "as  I  live,"  saith  the  Lord,  "who  will  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  be  converted  and  Live, 
I  will  not  remember  his  sins  any  more,  but  they  shall  all  be 
forgiven  him." ' 

"Of  the  other  passages  which  she  has  marked,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  she  evidently  was  keenly  conscious  of  the  evil  done 
b}'  indiscreet  speech  and  idle  gossip.  One  rumor  was  current 
to  the  effect  that  her  arrest  was  due  lo  the  repetition  by  thought- 
less friends  of  words  which  she  had  spoken  in  confidence.  At 
the  court  martial  her  entire  truthfulness  and  her  frank  admission 
of  what  she  had  done  for  her  countrymen  and  for  Belgians 
furnished  the  German  militarj  authorities  with  the  most  serious 
charges  againsl  her.  Notice,  then,  the  emphasis  with  which  she 
has  marked  such  passages  as  these: 

"O  God,  who  art  the  truth,  make  me  one  with  thee  in  ever- 
lasting charity'  (p.  5  >. 

''Often  take  counsel  in  temptations,  and  deal  not  roughlv 
with  him  thai  is  tempted;  but  give  him  comfort,  as  thou  wouldst 
wish  to  be  done  to  thyself  (p.  17). 

"It  were  more  just  that  thou  shouldsl  accuse  thyself,  and 
excuse  thy  brother'  (conspicuously  marked  in  the  margin,  'Si.- 
Gilles'!  (p.  54)." 


AID  FOR  THE  "PROTOPLASMIC ALLY  ALCOHOLIC"— 
Confirmed  drunkards  and  habitual  users  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  reduced  to  serious  physical  straits  by  the  strict  enforcement 
of  prohibition,  and  the  question  of  caring  for  them  and  pro- 
Aiding  against  the  deprivation  which  may  bring  several  evils 
in  its  train  is  causing  concern  among  prohibition  agents  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  In  Illinois  Captain  Hubert  Howard, 
Prohibition    Enforcement     Director,    has    devised    a    plan    which 

contemplates  a  special  bureau  to  register  all  persons  who  are 
true  addicts  to  liquor,  wit  h  a  v  iew  to  regulating  and  assuring  t  he 
requisite  whisky  supply.  Special  attention  is  lo  be  given  the 
impecunious  toper-.  Captain  Howard  is  quoted  in  a  Chicago 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  as  saying  that  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  gnat  need  for  such  work,  and  explaining: 

"As  the  situation  stands  now.  it  is  the  impoverished  drunkard 

the  ' protoplasmically  alcoholic'  thai  is  suffering.  Without 
question,  there  are  main  such  person-  I'm-  whom  a  sudden  depri- 
vation   of   all    whiskv     means    physical    disaster.      The    law    a-    it 

ids  recognizes  no  addicts,  a  fact   which  places  this  class  at  the 

mercv  ofeverv  shyster  physician." 

Tile  enforcement  agenl  notes  thai  the  closing  of  the  great 
majority  of  institutions  for  curing  chronic  inebriatt  -  makes  the 
in'  d  of  such  an  innovation  all  the  more  necessary,  and  sa; 

"With  a  disinterested  staff  physician  to  examine  applicant 

addicts  and  prescribe  according  to  their  needs,  We  could  verv 
soon  do  awa.v  with  illicit  profiteering  of  tin-  nature,  and  1  am 
sure  that  in  this  way  the  public  would  realize  that  we  are  Irving 
lo  do  the  square  thing  all  around  and  give  u-  the  whole-hearted 
cooperation   in   the  enforcement   of  the  prohibition   law-   thai    we 

so  greatly  need  and  have,  unfortunately,  not  received." 


A    CALL   FOR  "SOAP-BOX   PREACHERS" 

IF  THE  TRADITIONAL  SOAP-BOX  APPEAL  can  be 
used  with  such  telling  effeel  by  apostles  of  agitation,  why 
can  not  il  be  as  well  used  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel?  "The 
lir-'  scenes  of  evangelism  were  the  open-air  spaces,"  says  The 
Christian  <  Disciples),  and   as  in  earlier  times,  so  to-day. 

could  man'-  habit  of  stopping  to  look  and  listen  be  capitalized 
aud  turned  to  good  account.  Thousands  are  unwilling,  either 
from  habit  or  inclination,  to  enter  church  doors;  but  curiosity 
or  idle  interest  impels  them  toward  the  camp-stool  haranguer; 
and  a  street-corner  preacher,  if  he  had  a  message  to  deliver, 
could  as  easily  halt  the  passer-by.  So  far.  the  few  who  have 
dared  to  adventure  this  informal  evangelism  have  not  been 
recognized  by  the  Church  as  a  necessary  pari  of  the  ministerial 
force,  and  their  efforts  have  gone  largely  unapproved  and  unre- 
warded. However,  "new  occasions  teach  new  opportunities,"  and — 

"Many  ministers,  have  discovered  that  an  open-air  vesper 
service  attracts  far  more  people  than  one  indoors.  In  the 
summer  season  it  is  now  the  common  practise  to  hold  meetings, 
either  of  one  church  or  of  a  group  of  churches,  in  some  open 
space  convenient  of  access.  Vacant  lots  and  public  parks  are 
proving  admirable  places  of  assembly  for  the  preaching  of  the 
( rospel. 

"Many  a  minister  is  finding  that  his  first  alarmed  shrinking 
from  the  thought  of  a  slreet  service  vanishes  with  a  little  prac- 
tise of  the  art  of  approach  to  the  throngs  thai  pass  his  church 
without  a  thought  of  entering.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
public  street  should  be  left  to  the  ministries  of  the  soap-box 
advocate  of  the  single  tax.  Bolshevism,  or  millennarianism,  or  the 
hardier  evangelism  of  the  Salvation  Army  or  the  Volunteers  of 
America.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  a  frank,  manly,  simple, 
and  enthusiastic  interpretation  of  the  message  of  the  Cross  would 
not  receive  a  respectful  and  attentive  hearing  if  given  on  the 
street-corner  by  a  minister  who  can  forgel  for  the  time  the  con- 
ventions of  a  regular  service  in  church." 

In  residence  districts  it  i-  suggested  that  a  service  could  be 
held  at  the  door  of  the  church,  with  a  group  of  singers  and  am 
other  members  of  the  church  who  are  willing  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  audience.  "A  quarter  of  an  hour  of  that  sort  of  free  and 
friendly  message  of  song  and  speech  might  well  interpret  to  a 
neighborhood  the  spirit  and  message  of  a  church  hardly  known  to 
the  people  of  the  vicinity."  In  the  crowded  sections  attention 
might  be  more  difficull  to  secure,  and  there  might  be  occasional 
discourtesy,  or  interruption,  "but.  with  the  passing  of  the 
saloon,  such  disturbances  are  likely  to  be  infrequent,  and  a 
great   and  effectual  door  is  opened   by   this  order  of  preaching." 

Moreover,  this  outdoor  service,  or  religious  talk,  should  not  be 
left  to  those  "whose  only  qualifications  are  zeal  and  a  loud  voiee. 
The  crude  and  sensational  interpretations  of  the  Bible  and 
( 'hrist ianitv  too  frequently  heard  in  street-preaching  ought  to 
give  place  to  intelligent  and  convincing  preaching.  The  larger 
and  the  more  miscellaneous  the  audience,  the  greater  the  need 
of  sanity  and  sound  teaching  in  the  message."  In  a  conference 
on  open-air  evangelism  held  recently  in  Chicago  under  the 
Chicago  Church  Federation  much  testimony  favoring  the  out- 
door preaching  was  presented:  and  instances  were  given  of 
effective  street-preaching  in  the  Loop  district,  where  several 
different  companies  of  Christians  hold  regular  meetings  in  the 
evening  and  at  successive  periods  on  Sunday,  of  open-air  meet- 
ings in  parks  and  vacant  spaces,  and  of  the  outdoor-preaching 
as  a  prelude  or  aftermath  of  the  regular  service — 

"Furthermore,  there  is  a  silent  ministry  of  publicity  that  can 
be  earned  on  by  nearlv  even  church  through  the  use  of  posters 
and  bulletin-  thai  ate  both  attractive  and  effective.  Many  a 
church  preaches  a  sermon  a  week  long  in  some  telling  sentence 
placed  conspicuously  on  the  street.  Not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  this  and  everj  other  form  of  open-air  ministry  is  the  proof 
which  it  offers  to  the  community  that  the  Church  is  not  living 
an  isolated  and  self-centered  life  within  its  four  walls,  but  is 
making  an  honest  effort  to  utter  its  message  without  as  well  as 
w  it  hin  its  gates." 


MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 
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To  all  Grocers:  Be  ready 
to  supply  your  customers 

Next  week  the  nation  takes  its  biggest  outing 
holiday  picnics,  motor  trips,  boating,  fishing,  etc. 
Thousands  of  cans  of  Campbell's  Beans  — 
delicious,  nourishing,  economical  will  help  feed  the 
merry-makers.  Show  Campbell's  in  your  window 
and  on  your  counter.  Suggest  them  for  the  outing. 
Statistics  show  that  more  beans  are  sold  this  week 
than  in  any  other  three  weeks  in  the  year.    Be  ready. 

15c  a  Can 
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OUTSIDE  the  realm  of  politics  there 
seems  to  be  no  tear  thai  France  and 
America  can  ever  fall  apart  in  friendship. 
One  of  the  leaders  among  the  younger 
French  poets  has  given  this  testimony  to 
international  amity.  It  was  published  in 
/,,/  ffouvelh  Revut  Frangaise,  and  in  its 
translated  form  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Three  stanzas  are  excised  on  account  of  its 
length : 

TO  THE  AMERICAN   SOLDIERS 

By  Luc  Duktain 
{Translation  by  Malcolm  Cowley) 

Friends,  companions.  O  brothers 

(As  if  I  could  seize  you 

With    these    words    as    with     my    outstretched 

hands), 
You  took  your  course  from  yonder,   your  facts 

like  the  furrowed  earth. 
With  the  wind  of  the  prairies  in  your  breast, 
With  your  four  strong  limbs; 

O  brothers,  who  came 

Into  this  old   Europe,  spoiled  with  hales. 

Which  resembles  misfortune,  which  resembles  the 

past; 
Who  came  into  an  absurd  tumult 
On  our  bit  of  soil,   where  a  little  more 
Of  justice  and  of  liberty, 
Where  a  sort  of  innocence 
Ijeft  you  a  clean  place  to  set  your  foot; 

Where  are  you'.'      Have   you  returned' 

Many  with  the  vertigo 

Of  new  lights  dancing  in  their  eyes; 

Others  with   bitterness   in    the   mouth; 

others  slow  with  the  weariness 

Of  burdens  which  they  have  not  touched— 

Thus  you  returned 

And  the  long  line  of  the  horizon  was  drawn 

Behind  you  like  a  signature. 

Thus  you  returned.     Not  all  of  you.      A  t&M 
Of  whom  the  name  Is  multitude 
Have  gone  further  than  their  companions 
Have  burrowed  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
Wishing  to  find  tho  substance  of  its  being. 

Nothing  of  them  remains  above  the  ground. 
Nothing  except  this  Shadow, 
Straight,  crossed  with  one  bar, 
With  which  the  old  religions  recalled  tho  sorrows 
of  existence: 
The  cross — it  represents 
Tho  aspiration  of  the  spirit. 
The  obstacle  which  liars  the  way — 
Keared  forever  above  each  man. 
It  becomes 
Tho  sole  visible  SJ  ml. ol  of  him. 

Then  nil   i  he  whit  o  crosses,  rank  on  rank, 

In   great    number,    siricttj    accounted, 

Like  an   army   still   advancing. 

\  few   figures,  a  name,  on  everj   CTO 

The  ground  about  i hem  is  neaih   graveled. 

The  kiss  of  a  sllm-ankled  working  girl,  Rue  du 

Temple, 
Which  hung  for  a   moment   suspended  on   your 

lips; 
The   open    arms   of   Grandfather   Charvasse   at 

St.   Mihiel; 

Everything  that   Prance  meant  to  you     and  this 

Had  bocomo  as  much  a  part  of  yourselves 

As  your  piled  cities  or  the  large  motives  for  which 

you  died — 
Ail  the  fraternal  proof 

That    between    human    motives    there    is   no   gulf. 

not  even 

The  colossal    waters,   dreaming  of   tempests   .    .    . 
Buried  like  a  foundation-stone  at  the  end  of    a 

powerful  bridge. 

Leave  us  here  your  bones. 


Another  army  advances  also 

Irregularly,  in  a  little  disorder,  almost  gayly: 

True  crosses,  those  borne  by  the  French  dead. 
Here  and  there  the  tombs  of  the  vanquished 
Hidden  with  grass  as  if  ashamed  .  .  . 

O  dead  of  five  continents,  shall  you  not 
Meet  with  each  other  underneath  the  ground? 
Too  many  races  have  mingled  here  in  death. 
They  can  not  bar  their  doors  to  the  stranger 
And  exist  each  one  for  himself  henceforth. 

O  dead  of  five  continents,  in  this  Europe 
You  have  not  finished  your  task. 


W'i.  must  yield  to  our  British  cousins 
tin  tribute  to  their  greater  sensitiveness  to 
the  mystical  charms  of  nature.  Even 
out    of  most  commonplace   elements  this 

I m,  printed  in  The  Athenceum  (London  . 

evokes  the  whole  countryside  passing  from 
tin    colors  of  sunset  to  the  darks  of  night: 

THE  BAT 

By  Martin  Ahmstrong 

After  the  sun  is  gone, 

And  the  air  grows  chill 
And  quiet,  pure  and  wan 

From  hill  to  hill, 
And  the  wade  space  of  the  lane 

From  side  to  side 
Is  full  of  the  pale  green  water  of  eventide, 

And  a  blurring  mist  of  blue 

Gathers  and  floods 
Under  the  dim  close-woven  thatch  of  the  woods. 
So  dim,  so  closely  twigged. 

So  screened  from  view 
That  tho  sunset's  furrowed  Qame 

Can  scarce  show  through: 

Then  in  some  gray  barn 

From  cobwebbed  beam 
A  bat  will  drop,  to  Hit 

In  the  fading  gleam — 
A  flickering  silhouette 

Like  a  headless  bird. 
1  lapping  softly,  diving 

On  wings  unstirred. 
( »r  like  a  torn  black  rag 

Poised  thttteringly. 
Or  whirled  in  frantic  loops 

Too  quick  to  see. 

But  whon  from  dusk-blue  woods. 

From  misty  park. 
Out  of  dim-watered  ditches. 

Wells  the  dark. 
Then  all  seen  things  dissolve 

To  ghosts  ...  to  naught  .  .  . 
Emptiness  haunted  by  a  thing  distraught 
A  blind,  distracted  flight. 

Hew  ildereil.  lost, 
And  the  thin,  pale  cry  in  the  night 

Of  a  bloodless  ghost . 

The  divine  insatiableness  of  women 
draws  this  tribute  from  one  of  the  younger 
English  poets  who  came  vividh  before  us 
during  the  war.    To-Day  I  London   prints  it ; 

THE  TROLL'S  NOSEG  \  ,- 
By    ROB]  iri'  i  .i;\\  i  s 
A   simple  noscga>  '   "as  that    much  to  ask? 

(Winter  still  gloomed,  with  scarce   a    bud  >et 
showing) 
He  loved  her  ill.  if  he  resigned  the  task. 
"Somewhere,"    she    cried,    "there    must     be 

blossom  blowing." 
Ii    seems   my    lad\    wept    and   the   troll   SWOTC 

H\  Heaven  he  hated  tears:  he'd  cure  her  spleen. 
Where   she    had    begged    one   (lower,    he'd    shower 

fourscore, 
A  haystack  bunch,  to  amaze  a  China  Queen. 


Cold  fog-drawn  Lily,  pale  mist-magic  Rose 
Ho  conjured,  and  in  a  glassy  caldron  set 
With  elvish  unsubstantial  Mignonette 
And  such  vague  bloom  as  wandering  dreams  en- 
close. 
But  she? 
Awed, 

Charmed  to  tears, 

Distracted, 

Yet- 
Even  yet,  perhaps,  a  trifle  piqued — who  know  -  J 


Miss  Lowell  gives  a  divided  allegiance 
here.  Her  vers  libre  begins  to  feel  the 
restraints  of  rhythm  and  rime.  Of 
course,  us  she  maintains,  she  always  ob- 
served rhythm,  but  then  her  readers  were 
not  always  equally  able  to  discern  it.  But, 
this  from  the  May  Bookman  will  afford  her 
opponents  no  solace: 

MERELY  STATEMENT 
By  Amy  Lowell 

You  sent  me  a  sprig  of  mignonette. 

Cool-colored,  quiet,  and  it  was  wet 

With  green  sea-spray,  and  the  salt  and  the  sweet 

Mingled  to  a  fragrance  weary  and  discreet 

As  a  harp  played  softly  in  a  great  room  at  sunset . 

You  said    "My  sober  mignonette 

Will  brighten  your  room  and  you  will  not  forget." 

But  I  have  prest  your  flower  and  laid  it  away 

In  a  letter,  tied  with  a  ribbon  knot. 

I  have  not  forgot . 

But  there  is  a  passion-flower  in  my  vase 

standing  above  a  close-cleared  space 

In  the  midst   of  a  jumble  of  papers  and   books. 

The  passion-flower  holds  my  eyes. 

And  the  light-under-light  of  its  blue  and  purple 

dyes 
Is  a  hot  surprize. 
How  then  can  1  keep  my  looks 
From  the  passion-flower  leaning  sharply  o\  er  tho 

books'.' 
When  one  has  seen 
The  difficult  magnificence  of  a  queen 
On  one's  table, 
Is  one  able 

To  observe  any  color  in  a  mignonette' 
1  will  not   think  of  sunset,  I  crave  the  dawn. 
With  its  rose-red  light  on  the  wings  of  a  swan. 
Andaqueen  pacing  slowly  through  the  Parthenon. 
Her  dress  a  stare  of  purple  bet  w  sen  pillars  of  stone. 

Thk.  strain  of  quietism  that  prevails 
in  Mr.  Whet  lock's  poem  in  "Oust  and 
Light"  (Charli  s  Boribner's  Sons)  is  in 
strong  contrasl  to  the  later  temper  of 
revolt  stirred  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
Probably  this  was  written  when  we  - 
in  the  thick  of  things,  tho  there  is  not 
first-hand  visioji  of  the  awful  and  sordid 
facts  <>l'  war: 

THE   WORLD-SORROW 

Hv  John  h  m.i.  Whsei  ocx 

In  dreams  I  found  Her.  b\   the  crimson  tide 
Of  the  world's  tumuli  throned—  awful  and  still: 
Her  sloping  breast  was  like  a  slumbrous  hill. 

Or  mighty  foresi    when-  all  winds  have  died. 

There  was  no  pltj   in  Her  face,  nor  pride, 
Hut   flawless  grief,  and  the  unflinching  will 
of  sorrow,  voiceless  and  supreme,  did  thrill 

Mi  reckless  bean  to  reverence  long  denied. 

\nd   to  thai    dreadful  and  oblivious  breast 
M\   BODgless  lips  and  dreamless  heart   I  prest. 

And  felt    in  the  large  calm  of  Her  embrace, 
The  perfect   and  inexorable  Truth 
Humble  with  hallowing  hands  my  grieving  youth 

Into  the  shoreless  grief  of  all  the  race. 


A  City—Built  in  four  Months! 


f 


When  1728  MINTER  HOMES  of  various  styles  and  types 
sprung  into  existence  in  a  period  of  four  months  at  U.  S.  (»<>\  t. 
Explosive  Plant  "C",  Nitro,  W.  Va.,  the  greatest  "construction- 
miracle"  of  the  age  was  performed. 

Yet — it  was  no  miracle — it  was  merel\  the  working  of  a  elearly 
denned  principle  of  the  most  economical  method  of  building! 

MINTER  Fabricated  HOMES  SAVE  ONE  FOURTH  THE 
COST  OF  BUILDING  AND  Tl  IK  IK  FOl  KTIIS  THE  TIME. 
The  usual  wastage  in  building  is  from  l.V  ,  to  20'  ,  — vet  in 
the  construction  of  Nitro,  MINTER  Fabricated  HOMES  al- 
lowed a  wastage  of  less  than  one  thirty  fourth  of  one  per  cent. 


The  MINTER  METHOD  OF  FAB- 
RICATION saved  57,000  men-days. 
MINTER  HOMES  are  90^  "fabri- 
cated" at  our  factories  in  standard 
built-up  units  and  shipped  COM- 
PLETE. All  possibility  of  delay  ia 
eliminated! 

They  are  high  grade,  well  built 
Homes,  designed  for  permanent  u.-<\ 
They   are   not   what    is   common!) 


known  a*  uknocked*down,n  1,"j>ort- 
able"'  or  "sectional"  bouses, 

Ml  MEM  HOMES  meet  the  mosl 
rigid  building  codes.  Financial  in- 
stitutions BUcb  a-  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  Title  Guar- 
antee cv  Trust  Co.  and  other  large 
and  small  institutions  throughout 
the  country  bave  loaned  large 
amounts  on  MINTER    IIOMI-. 


1111.  Kill  Y-SPRINGl  IELD 
TIRE  CO.  placed  an  order  with 
us  for  20  Homes  for  their  proj- 
ect in  Cumberland,  Md.  Since 
then,  they  bave  reordered. 

R.J.  IU.i  HOLDS  CO., Winston- 
Salem,  N.G,  baa   bought   82 

MINI  IK    IIOMI  S. 

THE  Mil  I  «»N  ST1  \KT  (  <».  of 
Pittsburg,  ordered  LOO  MINTER 
HOMES  and  constructed  them 
in  Kl\  i:  MOM  I  IS  of  the  w.-r-t 
winter  in  our  lifetime. 

With  in  output  of  '.»  MIMIH  HOMES 
rvrrv  dax.  with  thr  rvprrirnrr  anil  -kill  of 
thr  forrmoot  arrhit«-<  '  .ind  huild- 

rr-.  with  .in  OKUUStioa  that    i-    thr    larcr»t 
<>f  it-  kind   in  thr   world,    wr    ran    plan.  •*fah- 
rlratr"    iind    i  \«  ■  ut.     mi    hon-in-j    piujeaj 
larpr    or    *niall. 

Our  lloii-inf!  Knjimorr*  ahl\  [irmr.1  thru 
. .  I  - 1 1 1 1  v  in  thr  oiii'lniilioii  .1  Nitr..  Thr 
MOM  abilitl  i*  \our>  for  thr  aoking.  ^  ntr 
n-  fulU  trllinp  ii-  Miur  nrrd-  what  roa 
i  .int  to  do  how  mini  homca  von  want. 
\onr  r-liiiiilrd  r  \prndlturr.  and  \r\  u»  ,how 
\  on  how  MIMIIJ  HOMES  i  in  inrrl  »our 
rcum,  run-tit  - 


MINTER  HOMES 

SOLVE  THE  BUILDING  PROBLEM 

Correspondence  is  imitcd  with  contracting  buildert  who  an  capable  of  representing  us  in  unaMsigned  t>rrii<>r\ 


THE  MINTER  HOMES  CO. 
GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


MINTER  nOrtS  CORPORATION 


titan-  ' 

-   I   - 

M  tt     \iihk    illl  <  Hit    M.i'    ILL. 


HUNTINGTON 


W.  VIRGINIA 

"1 
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LESSONS  -  IN  ~  AMERICAN  -  CITIZENSHIP 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


THE   PRESIDENT  AND   HIS   CABINET 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  CABINET  —  The  Cabinet  is  an 
extra-statutory,  an  extra-constitutional  body,  by  which 
it  is  meant  that  the  Cabinet  of  1  1m-  President  has  not 
been  created  by  any  statute  or  bj  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  has  been  pointedly  described  as  "a  mere  creation 
of  the  President's  will,"  and  if  the  Presidenl  desired  to  dispense 
with  the  Cabinet,  authorities  assure  us,  he  could  do  so.  The 
Cabinet  exists  only  by  custom,  to  quote  ex-President  Taf't, 
who  reminds  us  thai  it  is  also  by  custom  that  the  Cabinet  meets 
twice  a  week.  At  these  meetings  the  Presidenl  submits  ques- 
tions to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  which  he  seeks  their 
advice.  The  members  introduce  into  the  discussion  such 
matters  of  their  respective  departments  as  require  Cabinet 
conference.  In  the  Constitution  we  do  not  find  the  term 
Cabinet  nor  any  recognition  of  a  Presidential  council  as  a  legal 
body.  In  some  loosely  worded  laws  the  phrase  "Cabinet 
officer"  occurs,  and  in  their  discussions  of  cases  it  is  used  by  some 
Supreme  Court  judges,  but,  as  Mr.  Taft  remarks,  while  the 
Constitution  "refers  to  the  head  of  a  department  and  author- 
izes the  President  to  make  him  an  adviser  as  to  matters  in  his 
own  department,  it  contains  no  suggestion  of  a  meeting  of  all 
the  department  heads,  in  consultation  over  general  governmental 
matters."  Official  minutes  are  not  kept  of  the  ( 'abinet  meetings. 
Everything  is  informal,  except  that  the  President  sits  at-  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  the  seats  of  the  Cabinet  members  are 
assigned  around  the  table  according  to  official  precedence,  thai 
is,  according  to  the  order  in  which  tinder  the  law  the  Cabinel 
officers  succeed  to  the  Presidency  on  the  death  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice-President,  which  is  nearly  in  accordance  witli  the 
order  of  the  establishment  of  the  various  departments.  At 
present    the    President's    Cabinet    consists     of     the    following 

mombers: 

The  Cabinet 

[Arranged  in  the  order  of  succession  for  the  Presidency  declared 

by  Acts  of  Congress] 


Secretary  of  State 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  War 
At  torney-Cieneral 
Postmaster-General 


Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Secretary  of  <  'ommerce 
Secretary  of  Labor 


The  salary  of  a  Cabinel  officer  is  $12,000  per  year. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CABINET— A  striking  illustration  of  the 
grow tli  <>f  the  idea  thai  the  President  is  "not  merely  the  legal 
head  but  also  the  political  Leader  of  the  nation"  is  afforded  in  the 
history  of  the  Cabinet,  says  Presidenl  Wilson  in  Ins  volume, 
"Constitutional  Governmenl  in  the  United  states"  (Columbia 
University   Press,   1007).      lb'  points  out   that  — 

"In  the  earlier  days  of  tin  Government  it  was  customarj  for 
the  Presidenl  to  till  his  Cabinel  with  the  recognized  leaders  of 
bis    party.     General    Washington    even    tried    the   experhnenl 

Which  William  of  Orange  tried  at   the  \  er\    beginning  of  the  era  of 

cabinet  government.  He  called  to  his  aid  the  leaders  ,,t  both 
political  parties,  associating  Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Jefferson, 

on  the  theory  that  all  views  musl  be  heard  and  considered  in  the 
conduct     of    the    Govern at.      Thai     was    the    day     in    which 

English  precedenl  prevailed,  and  English  cabinets  were  made  up 

of    the   chief    political    characters    of    the   day.      Bui    later  years 

have  witnessed  a  marked  change  in  our  practise  in  this  as  in 
manj  other  things.  The  old  tradition  was,  indeed,  slow  in  dying 
out.     It    persisted    with    considerable   vitality    at    leasl    until 

General  Garfield's  day,  and  may  yet  from  time  to  lime  revive, 


lor  many  functions  of  our  cabinets  justify  it  and  make  it  desir- 
able. But  our  later  Presidents  have  apparently  ceased  to 
regard  the  Cabinet  as  a  council  of  party  leaders  such  as  the 
party  they  represent  would  have  chosen.  They  look  upon  it 
rather  as  a  body  of  personal  advisers  whom  the  President 
chooses  from  the  rank-  of  those  whom  he  personally  trusts  and 
prefers  to  look  to  for  advice.  Our  recent  Presidents  have  not 
sought  their  associates  among  those  whom  the  fortunes  of  party 
contest  have  brought  into  prominence  and  influence,  but  have 
called  their  personal  friends  and  busini  ss  colleagues  to  cabinet 
positions,  and  men  who  have  given  proof  of  their  efficiency  in 
private,  not  in  public,  life — bankers  who  had  never  had  any 
place  in  the  formal  counsels  of  the  party,  eminent  lawyers  who 
had  held  aloof  from  politics,  private  secretaries  who  had  shown 
an  unusual  sagacity  and  proficiency  in  handling  public  business; 
as  if  the  President  were  himself  alone  the  leader  of  his  part}-, 
1  he  members  of  his  Cabinet  only  his  private  advisers — at  any  rate, 
advisers  of  Ins  private  choice.  Mr.  Cleveland  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  first  President  to  make  this  conception  of  the 
Cabinet  prominent  in  his  choices,  and  he  did  not  do  so  until  his 
second  administration.     INI r.  Roosevelt  has  emphasized  the  idea. 

AN  EXECUTIVE  BODY— "Upon  analysis  it  seems  to  mean 
this:  the  Cabinet  is  an  executive,  not  a  political  body.  The 
President  can  not  himself  be  the  actual  executive;  he  must, 
therefore,  find,  to  act  in  his  stead,  men  of  the  best  legal  and 
business  gifts,  and  depend  upon  them  for  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  Governmenl  in  all  its  daily  activities.  If  he 
seeks  political  advice  of  his  executive  colleagues,  he  seeks  it 
because  he  relies  upon  their  natural  good  sense  and  experienced 
judgment,  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  business 
anil  social  conditions,  upon  their  sagacity  as  representative 
citizens  of  more  than  usual  observation  and  discretion;  not 
because  they  are  supposed  to  have  had  any  very  intimate  con- 
tact with  politics  or  to  have  made  a  profession  of  public  affairs. 
He  has  chosen,  not  representative  politicians,  but  eminenl 
representative  citizens,  selecting  them  rather  for  their  special 
fitness  for  the  greal  business  posts  to  which  he  has  assigned  them 
than  for  their  political  experience,  and  looking  to  them  for  advice 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  Governmenl  rather  than  in  the 
shaping  of  political  policy.  They  are,  in  his  view,  not  neces- 
sarily political  officers  ai   all. 

"It  may  with  a  greal  deal  of  plausibility  be  argued  thai  the 
Constitution  looks  upon  the  Presidenl  hiniself  in  the  same  way. 
It  does  not  seem  to  make  him  a  prime  minister  or  the  leader  of 
the  nation's  counsels.  Sonic  Presidents  are.  therefore,  and  some 
are  not.  It  depends  upon  the  man  and  his  gifts.  lie  may  be 
like  his  Cabinet  or  he  may  be  more  than  his  Cabinet.  His 
office  is  a  mere  vantage-ground  from  which  he  may  be  sure  that 
effective  words  of  advice  and  timely  efforts  at  reform  will  gain 
telling  momentum.  He  has  the  ear  of  the  nation  as  of  course, 
and  a  great  person  may  use  such  an  advantage  greatly.  If  he 
use  the  opportunity,  he  may  take  his  Cabinel  into  partnership 
or  not,  as  he  pleases;  and  so  its  character  may  vary  with  his. 
Self-reliant  men  will  regard  their  cabinets  as  executive  councils; 
men  less  self-reliant  or  more  prudent  will  regard  them  as  also 
political  councils,  and  will  wish  to  call  into  them  men  who  have 
earned    the  confidence  <>f   their  party.     The  character  of  the 

Cabinel  ma\  be  made  a  nice  index  of  the  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dential  office   as   well   as   of    the    President's   theory  of   party 

ntinued  vn  page  141) 
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The    Greatest  Typewriter   Development 


Twenty  years  ago,  the  typewriter 
was  blind.  Then  came  visible  writ- 
ing— a  much-needed  improvement. 
And  now,  today,  The  Noiseless 
Typewriter — as  great  an  invention  as 
the  typewriter  itself. 

In  a  single  sentence  you  can  sum- 
up  the  basic  engineering  principle 
behind  this  latest  gift  of  science  to 
the  American  business  man  and  his 
stenographer — "The  NOISELESS 
prints  by  pressure  and  not  by  blow  ". 


The  Noiseless  prevents  the  effect 
by  removing  the  cause.  The  typo  is 
steel — the  roller  is  steel  —  and  yet 
there  is  no  noise.  The  NoiSl 
refuses  to  make  a  noise.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  for  mufflers,  soft 
rollers,  felt  pads  or  so-called  shock 
absorbers.    The  noise  is  not  created. 

Greater  speed,  lighter  touch,  in- 
creased durability  2nd  better  work 
have  resulted  from  the  elimination 
of  hammer-blow  w  ear  and  tear. 


WRITE  FOR 
THIS  BOOKLET 

Every  one  interested 
in  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, particularly  as  it 
applies  to  improved 
business  methods, 
should  read  this  good 
booklet.  Write  for 
"The  typewriter  Plus" 


<77te 


NOISELESS 

TYPEWRITER 


THE   NOISELESS    TYPEWRITER    CO.— 253    Broadway,    New   York 

Offices  in  It  1  itiei  of  the  Vv:te<i  & 
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HovDjumousTlloitieftaff 
Keep  their  Han  beautiful 
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ALICE  BRADY 
"I  consider  WAT- 
kins  mulsified 
cocoanut  oil 

SHAMPOO  an 
ideal  shampoo. 
It  can  be  used 
with  such  little 
effort  and  keeps 
my  hair  in  won- 
derful condition." 
II  1  I  I  I  I  1  111  I  II 
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PROPEB  SHAMPOOING   is  whal  makes  your  hair 
beautiful.  It  brings  out  all  the  real  life,  lustre,  natural 
wave  and  color,  and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and  regular  washing  to  kee|> 
ii  beautiful,  bul  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary 
Boap.  Tin-  tree  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp, 
makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it.  This  i-  why  leading  motion 
picture  stars,  theatrical  people,  and  discriminating  women  use 

WAT  KINS 


a 


MINIMI  ITTTTT 


This  clear, pure  and  entirely  greaseless  product  cannot  possibl) 
injure,  and  does  not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair 
brittle,  no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  Or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  idealise  the 
hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simplj  moisten 
the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it  in.  It  makes 
an  abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather,  which 
rinses oul  easily,reim>vi  tig  even  particle  ol 
<liist.  dirt,  dandruff  and  excess  oiL  I  lie  hair 
dries  quickly  and  evenly,  and  has  the 


ap 


^ 


MULSIFIED 
^OANUTOILn 
.SMAMPOOjl 


pea  ranee  ol  being  much  thicker  and  hea\  ier 
than  it  i>.  It  leaves  the  scalp  Soft  and  the 
hair  line  and  >ilk\.  bright,  fre-li-looking 
and  fluffy,  wavj  and  ca-\   to  manage. 

You  can  get  WATKLNS  MULSIFIED  COCOA- 

nut  Oil  Shampoo  at  an;  drug  store.     V 

bounce  bottle  -liould  la-t  for  mouth-. 


Splendid  for   Children 

THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  CO., 
Cleveland,  O. 
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MABEL 
NORMAND 
"I  never   knew 
that  a  shampoo 
could  be  so  de- 
lightful until   I 
used    WATKINS 
MULSIFIED  CO- 
COANUT     OIL 
SHAMPOO." 
1 1 1  i  1 1  iTjt 
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PAULINE 
FREDERICK 
"Not  only  is  the 
use  of  WATKINS 
MULSIFIED  CO- 
COANUT Oil 
SHAMPOO  bene- 
ficial to  one's 
scalp  and  hair  but 
the  refreshing 
and  stimulating 
after  effects  are 
delightful  and 
indescribable." 


mi 
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^     Be  SURE  it's 
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If  if  hasn(.fhc  Siqno(urv.  i(  isnfMULSIFIED" 
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ETHE1  CLAYTON 
"I  like  WATKINS  MUL- 
SIFIED cocoanut  Oil 
SHAMPOO  because  it 
leaves  my  hair  so  soft 
and  lustrous  and  easy  to 
manage  " 
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EUGENE   V.  DEBS,  A  "PRESIDENTIAL    IMPOSSIMI.m 


" 


u 


Y 


OUR   ARTICLES   on   'Presidential    Possibilities'  are 
ill  very  interesting,"  writes  "ASocialisI  Subscriber." 

'By   w.-iy  of  diversity,  whj   don'1    you  havi    on 

our  leading  Presidential  impossibility,  'Gene  Debs?  He  cer- 
tainly has  an  interesting  character,  whatever  the  public  may 
think    of    liis    political 

and  economic  theories.'' 

The  idea  of  being  con- 
sidered a  "Presidential 
Impossibility  "  would  no 
doubt  appeal  to  Mr. 
Del>s,  whatever  effect  it 
might  have  on  tin- 
several  varieties  of  radi- 
cals who  still  look  to 
I, im  as  their  chief. 
From  his  present  resi 
deuce     in     the     Federal 

Penitentiary  at  Atlanta, 

where     he     has     served 

one  year  of  a  ten-year 
term  for  violation  of 
[he   Espionage  Act,   be 

recently  gave  out  a  sort 
of  Socialist  "key-note" 
statement,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  asked,  "  Are 
we  specially  interested 
in  obtaining  political 
office?"  and  answered 
in  this  indirect   manner: 


Copj  i  Igl I  h)   I'  ml  I |>aon 

A    FIGHTING    CANDIDATE 

'dene  Debs,  advocate  of  the  downtrodde 
sibly  more  downtrodden  than  ;it  present, 
Mfth  time.     This  pictun    was  i  iken  -<>nn 


"  If  by  some  miracle 
we  should  obtain  it, 
would  not  the  ignorance, 

prejudice,    and    apathy 

of  the  people  destroy  it'.' 

"An-  we  not  rather  engaged  in  the  task  of  educating  the 
workers  of  America  to  the  point  where  they  will  sec  that  they 
must  adopt  our  Socialist  program  it'  thej  would  no1  bedevoured 
by  capitalism? 

"We  are  not  interested  in  planting  a  four  years'  growth  of 
Socialism  in  the  United  States.  It  is  our  concern  that  the 
present  social  ^stem  be  changed." 

It  is  prophesied  by  a  good  many  political  observers  thai  the 
Socialists  will  greatly  increase  their  vote  this  year  bj  virtue  of 
having  at  the  head  of  their  ticket  a  man  who  has  been  jailed 
because  he  insisted  on  living  up  to  hi^  principles,  even  when 
Ihose  principles  led  him  to  interfere  with  the  buzz-saw  of  Ameri- 
can war-efficiency.  Mr.  Debs  himself,  it  is  said,  l»;i-  Bpurned 
occasional  suggestions  from  authoritative  quarters  thai  a  show 
of  repentance  on  his  part  mighl  result  in  a  pardon.  "Firm  as 
granite,"  one  of  his  recent  interviewers  found  him,  and  his  latest 
pronouncement  from  prison  calls  for  a  united  Socialist  from 
against  the  common  capitalist  enemy,  with  "No  Compromia 
as  the  watchword.  Nevertheless,  the  popular  shade  of  red 
among  radicals  has  been  so  intensified,  largelj  through  imported 
novelties,  in  the  past  few  years  that  Mr.  Debs  ran  hardh 
claim,  at  present,  to  be  anything  more  than  a  rather  livel} 
"pink."  Two  mild  paragraphs  in  the  recent  interview  with 
which  he  tried  to  bring  the  warring  Socialistic  factions  together 
have  especially  called  forth  objections  from  true-blooded  "Reds." 

In   the  tirsl    place,    Mr.    Debs   mildly   but    (irmly    refu-ed    to  -auc- 
tion tl-:-  overthrow  of  the  American  Oovernment  1>;    force.      In 


i!h    second   place,   h<    'ailed  it      fo  harbor  the  thoui 

of  a  Sox  hi   in  .\  bomb- 

dropping   varieties  of  comradi    ha  much 

views.     Thej  deluged  thi  Call,  in  which  Mr.  Deb*  - 

"  key-note  '  inl< 

nst      hi-      milk-an.l- 

a  in- 

bat   he  had 

>udi- 

.  writing  from  his 
cell,   confirmed    the   in- 

iew  .  In  spite  of  the 
unseating  of  the  five 
comradi  -  at  Albany,  be 
wrot  -ill  belii 

in        political 
"  more  ■  ban  e\  FT,  if  that 

b«       po--llilt-."         lll- 

eral       attitude       toward 
"forC<       and       \  iol<  I 

"  I     ha\  e     been     ;, - 

main    tiiu<  -   if   I    !..  Iie\  ■  ■ 
'ii  changing  the  pn 
system    by    force    and 
\  iolenoe.    That  is  a  sillj 
question,      and       none 

Would    ask     ii     who    had 

■In   slightest  know1, 
of  bistorj  .     Hut   I  have 
answered    tin    question 
bj    asking  a   qui  - 
'  I )<i  you  belii  \«  m  main- 
taining tin   pn  a 
tiiii    by    force   and    \\>>- 
lence?'     All   along   the 
track  <>f  tin  .il'i  s,  wher- 
a  government  ha> 

bein  overthrown  by  force  and   violence,  thai   government   hail 

been  maintained  bj   forei    and  violence 

Mr.  Debs  has  been  a   Presidential  candidate  four  timi 
oftener  than  ha-  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  whom  hi    sup- 
ported  in  189G;    but  the  Debs  vote,  unlike  thi    Bryan  one,  be| 
at    practically    nothing,   and    increased   at    >.  >ns, 

until  hi-  final  vote,  in  1912,  amounted  to  897,0]  1       ! 
-ion.   recentlj    given,   for   the   presentation   of  hi-  naim 
forthcomin  isl    convention  in   New    >>  ork  Citj    mal 

a  practical  certainty  that  In-  will  be 
the  fall     lei  iii. i;       Most  other  Socialis  itional  pr«n. 

1  ft    the  part}    when  ii   . >| >| m <-■  •  1   America's  participation  in 
Kuropean  Win    and  "thi   old  war-horsi      has  a  clear  field 
in -v  l\    formed   CI erra an- American    Association,   whir] 
control  two  million  votes,  threi  throw 

.i-e  im  candidate     ' .it  ili.    calibei  .-t   H 
i-  nominated,  and  he  i-  i  \p.  ■  led  ti>  w 

more  con-i  r\  at  i\  i     S  .11   the   i        • 

munistic.    I      \\       \\        .old    anarch: 

.bun!    "  p.. In  ieal   action"  iheir    ! 

partie-  into  which  the  remnant  <>f  thi 

last    fall,    the    branch    now    km 

onl\    one  not  outlawi  d    and  « 

\i w     ^^  ork    S 

Mr.    P<1>-   t.-  iloit rant    Oommunu 

munist  l.al-  1    at  least  until  at  fall 


l\    \    I  [GHTING    \TTlTi   Di 

a  classes  in  the  days  when  thej  were  pos- 
heads  the  Socialist  national  ticket  foi  the 
time  before  hi-  arrest  ami   Imprisonment. 
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elections,  so  that   the  radical   vote  can  be  swelled  to  signifieanl 
proportions. 
Both  the  father  and  mother  of  Debs,  as  he  found  occasion  to 

say  when  he  was  on  trial,  a  year  ago,  under  tin  Espionage  Act, 
were  horn  in  Alsace.  "They  loved  Franci  with  a  passion  that 
is  holy,"  he  declared,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  plea  in  his 
own  defense.  •"They  understood  the  meaning  of  Prussianism, 
and  they  hated  it  with  all  their  hearts.  1  have  been  speal  ing 
and  writing  against  it  all  my  life.  1  know  that  the  Kaiser  in- 
carnates all  there  is  of  brute  force  and  of  murder.  And  yi  t  I 
would  not,  if  I  had  the  power,  hill  the  Kaiser.  I  would  do  to 
him  what  Thomas  Paine  wanted 
to  do  to  the  King  of  England. 
lie  said,  'Destroy  the  King,  but 
save  t  he  man. '" 

In  a  recently  published  biog- 
raphy. "Debs:  His  Authorized 
Life  and  Letters,"  by  David 
Karsner  (Boni  &  Liveright),  we 
find  this  account  of  the  early  life 
of  the  agitator  and  Presidential 
candidate: 


Eugene  Victor  Debs  was  burn 
November  5,  1855,  in  Terre 
I  [aute,  I  ndiana.  1  !<•  was  one  of 
ten  children  of  .lean  Daniel  Debs 
and  Marguerite  Bettrich  Debs, 
both  natives  of  Alsace.  The 
father      was      born      at       Colmar. 

Alsace.  France.  December  4. 
L820.  He  Left  Colmar  on  a  siil- 
ing-ship  bound  for  America  on 
November  10,  L8 18,  and  arri\  ed 
at  New  York  City,  January  20, 
L849.  Marguerite  Marie  Bett- 
rich follow  ed  M  i'.  I  )ebs  to  Amer- 
ica shortly  afterward,  Leaving 
Colmar  on  August  7.  L8  19,  and  ar- 
ris ing  at  New  York,  September 
1 1,  1849.  They  were  married  in 
\ew  York  City  two  days  Later. 
The  early  movements  of  the 
parents  are  accounted  for  as  fol- 
lows: Left  New  York  for  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  September  30, 
1850;  left  Cincinnati  for  Terre 
Haute,  May  '20.  1851;  Lefl  Terre 
Haute.  March  24,  1854,  return- 
ing to  New  York  and  locating 
in  Williamsburg,  Long  Island, 
now  Brooklj  n;  Lefl  Brooklj  n, 
September  25  of  the  same  year, 
returning  to  Terre  Haute,  where 

they  permanently  located.  Jean  Daniel  Debs  possesl  a  well- 
equipped  Library  of  French  history,  as  well  as  the  works  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  French  writers,  including  Victor  LTiigo,' who 
was  one  <>!'  hi-  favorites.  Very  earl}  in  hi- life.  Eugene  became 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Hugo,  and  the  master's  character- 
ization of  Jean  Valjean  in  "Les  Miserables"  made  an  indelible 
impression   upon   his   mind. 

Despiie  i  he  happj  and  loving  family  in  which  Eugene  was 
fortunate  to  have  been  born,  hi-  childhood  was  somewhat 
shadowed  by  the  gathering  clouds  of  war  which  were  soon  to 

deluge    ihe    nation    with    the    1. 1 i    oi  >ns   and    fathers   in 

fratricidal  strife  over  the  issue  of  chattel  slavery.  He  saw 
Indiana's  manhood  march  away  to  the  battle-fields,  slroiiL.'  and 
sure  in  Ihe  justice  of  their  cause,  and  he  saw  them  return  to  their 
homes  and  huts,  maimed,  diseased,  and  afflicted  with  all  the 
nameless  ailments  to  which  a  warrior  is  heir,  lie  heard  the 
shrill  sounds  of  strife  and  pain,  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of 
marching  men  going  to  victory  and  to  death,  and  he  saw  some 
oi'  them  return  beaten  and  siek  in  soul  and  body.  Cue  could 
not  sa\  to  what  extent  these  scenes  and  sounds  of  conflicl  in- 
fluenced Eugene  Debs  to  take  his  stand  against  war,  bu1  it  is 
notable  thai  qq1  once  in  his  long  and  varied  career  as  a  Labor- 
leader  has  he  ever  counseled  violence  as  a  means  to  the  settle- 
ment of  any  dispute.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  never  com- 
promised with  a  principle  that  he  held  to  he  right  and  just, 
but  he  has  said  again  and  again  that  if  those  principles  v 
right    and    were    jus!    they    would    be  d    through    the    en 


"THO  JAILED,    III.    SPE  \K- 

\    Socialist   cartoon  <ii'    Mr    Debs,    now    serving  a   pqnitcntiarj    sen- 
tence of  ten  years  for  ;i  sp  eel)  opposing  the  war,      It  is  pointed  out 
by    his   friends    that    a   good   manj    admitted   pro-Germans  received 
lighter  sentences  for  war  opposition  thai  wenl  beyond  mere  i.ill. 


lightened  reason  of  mankind.  To  force  them  upon  people  not 
ready  or  willing  to  accepl  'hem  would  be  to  defeat  the  principle 
itself.     That  has  been  his  stand  on  every  public  question,  ami 

not  once  has  he  deviated  from  it 

i  ne's  pan  nts  were  very  poor.  The  elder  Debs  was  al\\; 
scrupulously  honorable  in  all  his  dealings.  Eugene-  had  been 
born  in  a  frame  dwelling  at  Xo.  447  Nor' h  fourth  Si  reel.  Terre 
Haute.  There  were  many  children,  and  it  was  a  problem  to 
support  them;  so  Eugene's  school  years  were  cut  short  with  his 
graduation  from  the  old  Seminary  School,  in  Terre  Haute. 
I  poii  ihe  site  of  thai  latter-day  institution  now  stands  the 
imposing  structure  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  In 
Ala.\  .   1870,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Eugene  began  to  work  in  the 

shops,  and  hi'  r  as  locomotive 
fireman  for  the  Terre  Haute  and 
Indianapolis  Railway  Company, 
now  a  pari  of  the  Pennsj  Ivania 
Railroad.  When  Eugene  took 
his  lantern  and  lefl  hi-  home 
every  nighl  for  tin  railroad- 
yards  his  mother  could  not  con- 
ceal her  fear-  for  the  safetj  of 
t  he  lad  w  ho  huh  ac1  as  fireman 
on  thai  unballasted  and  prairie 
railroad.  Eugene's  pay-envelop, 
which  he  turned  over  to  his 
mother  unopened,  was  decidedly 
slim.  At  first  he  received  one 
dollar  a  day.  and  later,  as  fire- 
man, was  paid  on  a  mileage  basis. 
It  was  llie  tear-  and  fear-  of  his 
mother  1  hai  caused  him  to  aban- 
don hi-  railroad  eiuplo\  ment  in 
October,  1^7  1  lor  a  clerkship 
offered  him  bj  Herman  Hulmau. 
of  the  firm  of  llubnan  iV  Cox, 
grocers,  at  Terre  Haute.  Eugene 
-pent  ti\  e  \  ears  a-  a  groei  rj 
clerk,  n  linquisbing  I  hi-  emplo;  - 
i.iei.t  in  September.  L879,  when  he 
elected  city  clerk,  an  office 
which  he  held  four  3  tar-. 

Thirtj  -i  hree  j  ear-  after  Debs 
had     left     the     employment     of 

1  luliuan  A.    <  'o\.   lu    was  a   candi- 
date for  President   of  the  I  "i 
Slates     on      the     Socialist      ticket. 

lib    former    employers    publicly 
made    the    following    statement, 

among  other  testimonial-,  to  the 
vott  rs  of  t  he  na  i  ion  concerning 

Delw: 

•Terre  Haute,  hid..  July  li.  1912. 
"  In  response  to  your  requ<  - 1 
for  an  expression  from  us  of 
our  opinion  of  Mr.  Eugem  V. 
Debs,  we  wish  to  say  that  we 
have  intimately  known  Mr.  Debs 
vears;  and  for  live  years  of  tin-  time  he 


for  more   than   forty 

in  our  emploj  .  % 

"We  consider  Mr.  Debs  unselfish  and  onerous-hearted:  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  helpful  service  to  In-  fellow 
iiHii.     His  chief  delighl  seems  to  bi    to  serve  others. 

"In  all   husiness   transactions  between   US   we  have  found   him 

to  be  honorable  and  uprighl     a  man  of  strict   honesty  and  in- 
tegrity, and  devoid  of  tin   desire  to  overreach  or  take  advantagi 
or  deal  unjustly  \\  ith  othi  I 

■   \-  a  public  man  he  has  had  many  opportunities  to  'feather 

his  ne-t.'  hut   he  has  uniformly  refused  to  do  so. 

"No  man  who  knows  him  a-  we  t\t^  could  ever  suspect  him 
of  using  :  1 1 1  v    public  trusl   for  private  gain. 

"Main  -ear-  of  dose  acquaintance  have  revealed  his  manj 
line  qualities  bo  us  hi-  thorough  reliability,  his  moral  upright- 
ness, his  (hep  sincerity,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  hi-  rich 
endowment   of  mind  and  heart  ." 

Debs's  firs  step  into  the  organized-labor  movement  was 
taken,  we  are  told,  when  on  ihe  evening  of  February  27,  1875, 
the  local  lodgi  of  (In  Brotherhood  Locomotive  Fin  men  was 
organized  at  Terre  Haute.     A-  Mr.  Karsner  writes: 

lie   had   organized   the   Brotherhood  of   Railroad   Brakemen, 
now    the   Brotherhood  "f   Railway    Trainmen:    he  had  helped  to 
ini/.e  1  lu   Switchmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway   Carmen,  tin    Order  of  Railway   Telegraphers, 
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f*Ok  every  hand  that  writes  I 
sharp  is  the  pencil  that  raves  ('/fort 
and  tinn-.     Eversharp  helps  at  every 
stroke     inscribes  :   word  neatly 

—  keeps  its   point   sharp  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  writing — 
is  never  sharpened.    Being   most  effi- 
cient, it  is  most  economical,   writing 
10,000  words  per  penny.   And  being 
hoth  most  efficient  and  most  economical, 
it  also  is  nio±t   attractive;   a  fine 
example  of  the  jeweler*  1   art .    Styles 
for  pocket,  chain,  purse  or  hand  h<ig. 
Prices  $1 .00  upward.    Make  sure 
you  get  Eversharp  —  the  name  is  on 
the  pencil.    Dealers  everywhere. 
THE   II  JUL    COMPANY,  Chicago 


Eastern  Office:  165  Broc  .  York  t        .    II "r  tent  / 

alive::      Jlert   M.  .    Ill     Market   St,    San    /-.. 

•  Han  Represented         /■'      .!  \i  Campbell .  Lie     M        pet, 

I  .dated  Opt  nal  (,o  n 


Companion  of  the  Tempoint  Pen 
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Teaching  the  Army 
to  Coronatype 

1^1  IIS    official    photograph    shows 
J-    parr    of   a    class    of    sixty    non- 
commissioned  officers  at   Camp   Alfred 
Vail,  N.  J.,  being  trained  to  coronatype 
r  army  paperwork  with  military  precision 
and  accuracy. 

The  confidence  placed  in  Corona  by  the 
United  States  Army,  horn  of  recent  experi- 
ence with  this  little  machine  under  conditions 
of  a  severin  never  before  met  by  any  type- 
writer, is  well  attested  by  the  fact  that 
coronatyping  has  become  part  ot  the  standard 
instruction  tor  company  clerks. 

Aside  from  its  convenience  and  portability,  Corona's 
record  for  absolute  dependability  is  largelj  responsible 
!or  its  rapidlj  increasing  use.  Corona  appears  more 
and  more  frequently  in  the  modern  office,  in  the 
quiet  and  comfort  ol  home,  and,  folded  into  its  con- 
venient carrying  case,  .is  the  companion  and  confi- 
dential secretary  of  the  traveler.  For  business  or 
personal  correspondence,  for  reports,  manuscripts, 
memoranda,  you  will  find  Corona  invaluable,  what- 
ever and  whenever  you  write. 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER   COMPANY,  Inc. 

GROTON.  M  w    YORK 

Cntisn/t  your  telephone  bonk  for  address 
of  loenl  Corona  agency 
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fcdditup~takeitwith  you -typewrite  anywhere 


and  other  labor  unions.  It  was  at  the  Buffalo  convention,  in 
1878,  that  he  was  first  recognized  as  a  labor-leader  of  force  and 
intellect,  for  the  convention  made  him  associate  editor  of  The 
Firemen'*  Magazine.  In  July,  1880,  he  was  appointed  grand 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  editor  and  manager  of  The 
Firemen's  Magazine.  He  served  in  the  former  capacity 
until  February,  1893,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  until  Sep- 
tember, 1894. 

We  are  told  by  Stephen  Marion  Reynolds,  in  his  Bketch  of 
Debs's  life,  that  when  Debs  took  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  "the  order  had  only  sixty 
lodges  and  a  six-thousand-dollar  debt.  In  a  short  time  he  had 
been  able  to  add  220  lodges  and  had  wiped  out  1  he  debt.  When 
he  decided  to  resign  he  was  receiving  four  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  It  was  at  the  Cincinnati  convention,  1892,  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  was  unanimously  refused:  he  was  unani- 
mously reelected  to  all  the  offices  previously  held.  He  again 
tendered  his  resignation  and  insisted  upon  its  acceptance,  with 
the  frank  statement  that  'organization'  should  be  broad  enough 
to  embrace  all  the  workers,  and  that  he  desired  and  proposed 
to  give  all  his  energy  to  the  building  up  of  such  an  organization. 
The  convention  unanimously  voted  to  give  him,  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation,  two  thousand  dollars  for  a  trip  to  Europe,  for  rest 
and  enjoyment;    this  he  declined." 

The  true  motives  that  impelled  Debs  to  relinquish  the  offices 
ho  held* with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  his 
biographer,  are  best  staled  by  him  in  his  own  words  uttered 
at  the  time: 

"I  do  this  because  it  phases  me,  and  there  is  nothing  I  would 
not  do,  so  far  as  human  effort  goes,  to  advance  anjr  movement 
designed  to  reach  and  rescue  perishing  humanity.  I  have  a 
heart  for  others,  and  that  is  why  I  am  in  this  work.  When  I 
see  suffering  about  me,  I  myself  suffer;  and  so  when  1  put  forth 
my  efforts  to  relieve  others,  I  am  simply  working  for  myself. 
I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  made  any  sacrifice  whatever;  no 
man  does,  unless  ho  violates  his  conscience." 

In  June,  1893,  Debs,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  others  or- 
ganized the  American  Railway  Union  at  Chicago.  His  salary 
dropt  from  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  he  received 
from  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  to  seventy-live 
dollars  a  month  from  the  American  Railway  Union.  During 
the  last  two  years  of  the  American  Railway  Union's  existence 
Debs  drew  no  salary  at  all.  His  activities  in  the  American 
Railway  Union  mark  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  his 
career,  including,  as  they  do,  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1.894, 
the  Pullman  strike  in  the  same  period,  his  trial  for  murder, 
treason,  and  conspiracy,  and  his  subsequent  imprisonment  at 
Woodstock  Jail ,  Illinois 

It  was  in  1878  that  Debs  made  his  first  political  speech,  advo- 
cating the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  that  oration  ho  was  tendered  the  nomination  for 
a  seat  in  Congress  and  declined  it.  His  acceptance  at  that 
time  would  have  been  tantamount  to  his  election.  That  is 
what  he  meant  when  ho  said  in  his  speech  before  Judge  West  en- 
haver  in  Cleveland  in  1918  before  sentence  was  passed  upon 
him:  "I  could  have  been  in  Congress  long  ago.  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  prison.  The  choice  has  been  deliberately  made. 
I  could  not  have  done  otherwise.      I  have  no  regrets." 

Determined  to  thrust  political  honors  upon  him,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Indiana  nominated  him  for  a  seat  in  the  State 
legislature  in  1885  and  he  was  elected.  It  was  his  avowed 
purpose  to  seek  to  obtain  for  the  working-class  in  general,  and 
the  railroad  employees  in  particular,  much-needed  legislation  for 
their  benefit 

When  twenty-three  years  old,  Debs  met  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  Two  years  later,  in  1880,  he  met  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  From  these  early  meetings  with  those  rebellious, 
agnostic,  and  pioneer  spirits  grew  friendly  attachments  which 
endured  throughout  the  lifetime  of  all  three.  The  great  ora- 
torical powers  of   ingersoll  and   Phillips  moved  and  inspired 

Debs  as  nothing  else  had  done  up  to  that  time.  To  the  very 
end  of  Colonel  [ngersoll's  life  he  kepi  up  a  steady  correspon- 
dence with  him  upon  all  vital  questions  and  was  aided  by  [nger- 
soll's  suggestions,  ltv  those  fallow  year-  Debs  was  reading  and 
studying,  trying  as  best  he  could  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
a  decent  education. 

He  was  a  live  and  an  aggressive  member  of  lite  Occidental 
Literary  Club  in  Terre  Haute,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders.  Be  frequently  took  the  floor  in  debate  with  older 
members,  and  made  speeches  under  the  club's  auspices  to  "out- 
siders" who  might  deign  to  "drop  in."  He  was  always  at- 
tracted to  persons  who  stood  out  because  of  their  principles 
from  the  apathetic  multitudes.  He  delights  in  recalling  snatches 
of  conversation  he  has  had  with  those  lonely  vanguards  of  move- 
ments, ideas,  and  philosophies  which  one  day  may  be  accepted 
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by    the    people.      Once    he    referred    to    hi-    talk    with  V.  ■ 
Phillips: 

"Deb-,    the   world    will    never    know    witll    what    bitl<r   and 
r.l.  nth--  persecution  the  early  abolitionists  had  to  contend,' 
Deb-  quoted  him   a-   wying.      "Wendell   Phillips   Wa-  a  j*-r! 
aristocrat;    a  royal   man,   who  instantly  challenged  r<  Ipeet  and 
admiration.     Wendell  J'hillip-  wa-  treat 

worst  felon  on  earth.      They  went  to  fail  )  ■  mob  him,  and 

why?    Be'-,-.  .  d  against  -•  tiding  a  fugitive  negro 

back  into  the  hell  of  slavery." 

In   lsso  he  persuaded  Susan  B.  Anthony  -  to  T<  rre 

Haute  to  speak  at  a  meetings  on  th  on  of  v.. 

suffrage. 

"J  can  never  forget  the  iir-t  tim.   I  iii'-i  her,"  be  t 

years    ago.      "She   imprest    me   a,    l«int_'    a    wonderfully 
char  elf-reliant,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and   utterly  in- 

different to  criticism.     Then  wa-  never  a  time  in  my  lif«-  wh<n 
I  was  opposed  to  the  equal  suffrage  of  thi  1  could  m 

understand   why    woman   was  denied   any   right  or  opportui 

that  man  enjoyed.    Quite  early,  'her.'.:.     1  was  attracted  to 
tin  woman-suffrage  movement." 

Debs  became  determined,  with  the  aid  of  Mr-.  Ida  Hu.-t.  1 
Harper,  who  afterward  became  Mi--  Anthony'.-  biographer,  to 
have  the  pioneer  -uffratri-t  speak  at  Terr.-  Haute.  He,  with  a 
few  friends,  met  Mi--  Anthony  at  the  railroad  station,  and 
walked  with  her  to  a  hotel. 

"I  can  still  -ee  the  a\er-ion  so  unfeelingly  exprest  for  this 
magnificent  woman.  Even  my  friend-  were-  di-i_ru-t<-d  with  mo 
for  piloting  such  'an  undesirable  citizen1  into  th<  community. 
As  we  walked  along  the  street  I  was  painfully  aware  that  Id 
Anthony  was  an  objec  of  derision  and  contempt,  and  in 
heart  1  resented  it  and  later  l  had  often  to  defend  my  position, 
which,  of  course,  I  was  ready  to  do." 

Debs  himself  oonf<  hi-  biographer,  that  his  j 

of  speech  and  writing  were  not   du<    to  education  or  to  trait* 
for  he  had  but  little  of  either.      We  are  told: 

While  a  mere  boy,  firing  a  switch  engine  at  night,  lie  manat"   1 
to  attend  a  school  half  a  day  each  day,  sle«  ping  the  mornings 
and   attending   school   afternoons.      From    his    meager   •  arnings 
he  bought  an  encyclopedia  on  the  instalment   plan,  one  \  ol  . 
each  month,  and  began  to  read  and  study  history  and  literature 
and  to  devote  himself  to  grammar  and  composition.      Tin    r. 
lutionary  history  of  the  United  state-  and  Prance  stirred   him 
deeply  and  their  heroes  and  martyrs  became  his  idols.     Thon 
Paine,  he  says,  towered  above  them  all.  and  a  thousand  ti: 
since   he   has   found    strength    and    inspiration    in    the   words   of 
Paine,  "These  are  the  limes  that   try  men's  souls." 

Of  the  iutensiveness  of  his  early  Studies  lie  Bays  that  from  the 
time  he  began  to  read  with  a  serious  mind,  feeling  keenly 
lack  of   knowledge,   he  observed   the  structure  and   studied 
composition  of  every  paragraph  and  every  sentence,  and  wl 
one  appeared  striking  to  him.  because  of  its  perfection  of  style 
or  phrasing,  he  would  read  it  a  second  time  or  perhaps  commit 
it  to  memory.      In  all  of  his  reading,  and  it  has  been  volumilh 
and  varied.   Debs  has  chosen  such  subjects  and  topics  as  would 
as-i-t    him   to  increase  his  own   powers  of  expression,  lvtth  oral 
and  written,  and  at   the  same  lime  broaden  and  enlighten  him. 
He  has  especially  stored  away  in  his  mind  the  hi.-torh  s  of  all  I 
sufferings  of  all  ra> 

The  school-   Debs  attended  were  primitive,  and  when  lie  | 
them   at    the   aire   of   fourteen   years    he   could    scarcely   writ. 
grammatical  sentence.     He  supplemented  hi-  elemental  edu     - 
tion  in  the  ways  indicated  above,  says  Mr.  Earsner,  -; 

however,  in  "the  orations  of  nun  who  spoke  in  advai 

time."     To  quote  further: 

Patrick    Henry's    revolutionary    speech    claimed    1 
attention,  and    Robert    Emmet's  immortal  oration   was 
favorite   and    moved    him   deeply.     Drake-   "Anieripan    K. 
stirred  his  blood,  as  did  al-o  Schilh  r's  "  Pur--  lb 

often  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  and  recite  th.  f  these 

heroes,  always  makinir  sure  thai    no  one  « 

thing  that  was  revolutionary,  thai  spoki  for  I 

voice  to  their  unexpresl  yearn 

mind  and   lender  bean,      lb    had  a   passion  f(»r  1 

and    his   burning   defiance   <>f    Kit 

speeoh  that  Debs  ever  attempted  to  d<  li\  <  r  in  | 

This  was  before  tl  lental  Literary  Club  in  Tern 

Debs  loves  to  tell  now   of  how    he  Bhuddered  upon 
(row  ded  little  room,  and  how  the  cold  ■ 
his  brow  when  he  realised  the  awful  plight 
himself  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of 

"The  spectacle  1  made  of  myself  that  evening  will  n<N«r 
effaced  from  my  memory,  and  iln 
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Friends  a1  the  close  of  the  exhibition  did  qoI  relieve  the  keen 
sense  of  humiliation  and  shame  I  fell  t'<>r  the  disgrace  I  had 
bnmghl  upon  myself  and  my  patron  saint.  The  speech  could 
not   possibly  have  been  worse  and  my  mortification  lom- 

plete.  In  my  hearl  I  hoped  most  earnestly  thai  my  hero's 
spiritual  cars  were  not  attumd  to  the  affairs  of  this  earth,  t,1 
least  that  evening." 

Cpon  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin,  under  whose  direction  then    was  being 

conducted  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  "Distinguished 
Contemporary  Orators  and  Lecturers,"  Debs  contributed  a 
paper  entitled.  "The  Secret  of  Efficient    Expression." 

Anionic  ol  her  things  he  wrote: 

"The  secret  of  efficient  expression  in  oratory — if  secret  it 
can  be  properly  called — is  in  having  something  efficient  to 
express  and  being  so  tilled  with  it  that  it  expresses  itself.  The 
choice  of  words  is  not  important,  since  efflcienl  expression,  the 
result  of  efficient  thinking,  chooses  its  own  words,  molds  and 
fashions  its  own  sentences,  and  creates  a  diction  suited  to  it- 
mi  d  purposes. 

".  .  .  No  man  e\er  niadi  a  great  speech  on  a  mean  subject. 
Slaverj  never  inspired  an  immortal  thought  or  utterance.  Selfish- 
ness is  dead  to  every  art.  The  love  of  truth  and  the  passion 
to  serve  it  light  every  torch  of  real  ^eloquence.  Had  Ingersoll 
and  Phillips  devoted  their  lives  to  the  practise  of  law  for  pay  the 
divine  fire  within  them  would  have  burned  to  ashes  and  they 
would  have  died  in  mediocrity. 

".  .  .  The  highest  there  is  in  oratory  is  the  highest,  there  is 
5n  truth,  in  honesty,  in  morality.  All  the  virtues  combine  in 
expressing  themselves  in  beautiful  words,  poetic  phrases,  glow- 
rig  periods,  and  moving  eloquence. 

"The  loftiest  peak-  rise  from  the  lowest  depths  and  their 
shining  summits  glorify  their  hidden  foundations.  The  highest 
eloquence  springs  from  the  lowliest  sources  and  pleads  trumpet- 
tongued  for  the  children  of  the  abyss." 

We  could  not  conclude  this  phase  of  the  life  of  Debs,  his 
early  struggles  and  the  backgrounds  that  bring  his  portrait  out 
in  relief,  without  a  word  about  his  brother,  Theodore  Debs.  In 
fact,  any  record  of  Eugene's  life  that  omits  Theodore  is,  in  the 
final  estimate,  wofullv    incomplete. 

Some  years  ago,  Eugene  was  tendered  a  notable  reception  by 
his  friends  and  followers  in  Boston.  After  every  speaker  had 
toasted  him,  Horace  Traubel  arose  and  said  that  no  one  could 
really  claim  knowing  Debs  without  knowing  his  brother  Theodore 
and  his  wife.  Debs  instantly  admitted  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, and  t  hanked  the  speaker  for  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  assemblage.  Theodore  has  been  a  tireless  worker,  for  a 
score  of  years  and  more,  by  Eugene's  side.  He  has  had  no 
public  recognition  or  honors,  and  has  never  sought  any.  Only 
those  who  have  come  very  close  to  Eugene  know  Theodore. 
Vet,  behind  almost  even  public  career  one  finds  the  sacrificial 
hand  and  devoted  heart.  He  has  managed  nearly  every  one  of 
Eugene's  national  lecture  tours;  he  has  cared  for  him  after  the 
-train  and  stress  of  public  -peaking,  actually  putting  him  to 
bed  and  giving  him  quiet  and  comfort  in  preparation  for  the 
next   meeting. 

For  a  uumber  of  years  Theodore  Debs  has  found  it  Qecessarj 
to  maintain  an  office  in  Terre  Haute  for  handling  Eugen<  - 
enormous  mail.  When  Debs  is  absent,  Theodore  answers  all 
correspondence,  and  they  are  many.  There  has  always  ex- 
isted a  most  complete  communion  and  cavtarurfcrii  between 
these   two   men.   ami    to   consider  one  without    the   other    would 

be  much  like  appraising  the  value  of  steam  without  considering 

the  engine  from    which   il    issued. 


MEN'S  SUITS  M'  19.25  A  LONDON  SENSATION  Taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  Mr.  Mallabv  - 1  )e.  kv .  millionaire  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  has  literally  knocked  the  props  out  from 

under  the  II.  C.  I-.,  so  far  as  clothes  are  concerned,  and  London 
is  having  cue  again.  Mr.  Mallaby-Deelej  is  selling  suits  a1  from 
$9.25  to  114.50  not  in  charity,  bul  as  a  business  proposition. 
The  feat  ha-  made  him  the  most  popular  and  the  most-talked-of 

•nan  in  England,  and  il  may  blaze  for  him  a  short  path  to  fame. 
The  price  of  men'-  clothing  had  reached  BUCh  a  height  thai 
Londoner-    gol    inio    the    habit    of    having    their    clothe-    turned 

inside  out.     Communities  would  vote  il  unpopular  to  have  ne^ 

suits,  and  the  possessor  of  a  new  suit  subjected  himself,  no 

envy,    bill     to    censure.      Golf    and    OUting    suits    were    piv-t    into 

service  for  city  wear.     But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Londoner,  like 

the  Gothamite,  submitted  to  the  demands  of  the  clothiers, 
while    tin'    pre  ,  d    and    then    sank    into    somnolence.       Km 

there     .\  a-     i     -leadv     insurgency    of    feeling    against     mounting 


.  -.  The  lime  had  com.-  for  some  one  to  lead  the  people  out 
of  the  tailors'  bondage,  and  Mr.  Mallaby-Deeley  answered  the 
call.  \-  Prank  Getty,  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribw  ■ .  outlines  I  he  situation: 

Mr.  Mallaby-Deelej   is  a  member  of  Parliament  for  a  South 

London  borough.  Until  a  month  ago  he  had  nothing  to  do 
a  it  h  clothes  except  to  wear  t  hem.  and  he  was  known  as  the  besfc- 

Irest  man  in  Parliament. 

He  bought  three  clothing-factories,  and  sel  them  to  work 
turning  out  men's  ready-made  clothing  at  remarkable  prices: 
$9.25,  $11,  $12.50,  and  si  i. .-,().  He  advertised  over  hi-  own 
name,  and  the  public  docked  to  buy.     The  lir.-t  advertisement 

ippeared  in  a  Monday  morning  paper,  and  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  there  was  a   line  a    hundred  yards  Ion;;  awaiting 

admission  to  his  unpretentious  little  Strand  -tore.  It  was  a 
bad  spot  for  traffic  anyway,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  would- 
be  buyers  kept  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  London's  "finest" 
on  the  job  all  day  long.  For  two  week-  public  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  clot  la  -  ha-  continued  unabated:  it  -hows  no  si<rM  ()f 
diminishing.  And  the  first  fruits  of  his  innovation  are  ripening. 
Already  a  well-known  tailoring  concern  has  issued  a  $5,000 
challenge  to  Mallaby-Deeley,  requesting  him  or  any  one  else 
to  prove  that  its  prices  are  twenty-five  cents  above  his,  and 
offering  tailor-made  garments  in  place  of  ready-made,  to  boot. 
Which  only  adds  to  the  prestige  and  popularity  of  Mr.  Mallaby- 
Deelev . 

RECENT   UNREST   IN   INDIA.    \S  VIEWED 
BY  AN   AMERICAN   MISSIONARY 

CONTRADICT  I  NO  STORIES  of  British  mi-rule  in  India 
and  various  account-  of  military  oppression  which  have 
appeared  in  bot h  the  American  and  British  press,  Rev. 
M.  A.  Pederson,  of  Minneapolis,  who  ha-  recently  returned  to 
this  country  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years  as  field  secretary 
of  the  Santa!  Mission  of  Northern  Churches  in  India,  comes  out. 
with  a  statement  thai  India  is  not  so  full  of  wild  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  with  British  rule  as  might  be  imagined.  In  an 
interview  with  a  reporter  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagh  the  missionary 
sa.vs  that  it  is  only  a  -mall  minority   <>f  professional  agitators 

who  are  advertising  the  British  rule  of  India  as  a  total  failure. 
Among  the  Hindu  natives  themselves  then  i-  -mne  unrest, 
but.  most  of  the  intelligent  native-,  who  understand  the  past 
and  complicated  problem-  which  the  British  Government  has  to 

-olve.    are    willing    patiently    to    await    results.      India    is   full    of 

complexities  of  caste,  religion-  observance,  tribal  custom,  and 
ignorance,  presenting  a  problem,  this  returned  missionary  -ays, 
which  the  best-intentioned  Governmenl  in  the  world  could  not 
solve  in  a  day.  Civilization  moves  slowly,  and  this  observer 
remind- u- that  India  to-dav  is  steeped  in  ignorance.  We  quote 
from  the  inter*  iew: 

"Only  6  per  cent,  of  its  population  is  literate.     Therest  cannot 

read  or  write  in  any  language.  Now.  what  would  India,  with 
its  192,000,000  of  population,  to  whom  the  written  word  is  an 
inexplicable  mystery,  with  its  innumerable  faith-  ami  castes  and 
races  what  would  India  do  with  -ell'-cov  eminent  or  the  ballot, 
if  -he  obtained    them   loda.v  '.' 

"It    is    easj     to    predict    what    would    happen    in    India."   Mr. 

Pederson  continued,  "if  tin  guiding  hand  of  Greal  Britain  wire 

-llddeiilv  removed.  There  would  he  fighting  all  iiMf  the  penin- 
sula in  a  week.  Mohammedan  would  oppose  Hindu,  and  Hin- 
du would    battle  against    Mohammedan,  and    all   India  would 

revert  back  to  a  -tale  of  anarchv  under  some  Dative  tyrant,  or 
group  of  tyrant  -. 

'India  is  not  like  a  western  country,  whose  people  have  been 
educated  up  to  self-government.     More  of  western  education  is 

the  crying  need  of  the  peoples  of  India,  but  all  their  traditions 
mil  beliefs  are  sel  againsl  it.  There  is  the  old  oaste  system  of 
the  Hindu-.  Their  ancient  rule  i-.  that  oulv  the  Brahmans, 
members  of  the  priest-caste,  should  be  educated,  and  it  is  a  sin, 

ir  cording  to  the  Hindu  law.  to  teach  a  non-Hindu  to  read 
the  -acred  law.  Women,  by  the  same  tradition,  are  not  to  be 
taught    the  mysteries  of  learning. 

'  To  educate  a  woman,  and  to  give  a  monkey  a  sharp  knife, 
is  the  same  thing."  runs  the   Law    of  Manu.  the  Mo-es  of  India. 

"In  spite  of  this,  the  British  Indian  Governmenl  ha-  tilled  up 

the  Country  with  schools,  and  for  the  first  time  has  given  the  low- 
caste  Indian  a  chance  to  obtain  something  of  an  education. 
The  native-  themselves  are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of 
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Chart  showing  how  Unprotected  Sparest  deteriorate 

wh.ie  NITREXED  Spar.**  hold  tUr  Lf« 


Why  sunlight  and  air 
make  spare  tire  mileage  uncertain 

Tires  carried  as  spares  often  fail  to  give  full  mileage 
What  motorists  are  doing  to  avoid  this  waste 


THE  highest  grade  tire  made 
becomes  uncertain  when  car- 
ried as  a  spare  for  a  time 
When  put  on,  it  often  wears  rapidly 
or  blows  out  without  warning. 

This  uncertainty  is  the  natural 
result  of  exposure  to  sunlight,  air, 
heat  and  moisture.  Oxygen  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  rubber.  Rubber, 
like  all  other  vegetable  matter,  dis- 
integrates under  exposure,  losing  its 
flexibility  and  becoming  brittle. 

All  high-grade  tires  come  in  dur- 
able wrappings  because  tire  makers 
know  that  rubber  must  be  protected 
to  prevent  loss  of  mileage.  See  the 
mileage  chart  on  this  page. 


Heretofore  all  spare  tire  coatings 
have  had  some  fault.  A  successful 
coating  not  only  must  protect  against 
sunlight,  heat  and  moisture,  but  must 
contain  no  substance  that  can  injure 
rubber.  At  last,  there  is  such  a 
coating— NITRF.X. 

Scientific  discovery  protects  mileage 
NO    ILL    EFFECT    ON    THE    RUBBER 

Nitrex  comes  from  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  Sterling  Varnish 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  established 
in  1894,  and  known  throughout  the 
world  for  its  coatings  used  to  insulate 
electrical  parts  of  automobiles. 

rex  is  guaranteed  by  this  company 
to  give  full  protection  to  tires  and  to  be 
absolutely  non-injurious  to  rubber. 

Nitrex  is  applied  with  a  brush. 
drying  instantly.  It  gives  a  smooth 
jet-black,  patent-leather  finish  that 
adds  greatly  to  the  car's  appearance . 

It  is  rainproof  ami  w  ashproof. 

Unlike  a  tire  case,  Nitrex  never 
looks  weatherbeaten,  never  rips  or 
tears,  never  lets  water  seep  in  to 
damage  tin-  tire  fabric. 


NITREX 

/•  or   Spare    I  1  res 


When  a  coated  span,   is  put  on  a 
wheel,  the  Nitrex  quickly  flakes  oft. 
leaving  the  tire  looking  like  the  others. 
No  dust-covered   tire  case  to  g 
and  off. 

Endorsed  by  car  onners  and 
tire  dealer* 

Nitrex  has  made  good  wherever  it  has  Keen 
used  during  the  put  two  ve.ir-.      It  is  chc.< 
easier  to  use,    look^  better  and    f_ 
protection.       Get    it     from     your    autotn 
supply  dealer. 

Sales  Department 
EDWARD  A.  CASSim  COMPANl    Ine. 
23  West  43rd  Street  N 

TJie  Sterling    I  Ornish  Company 


■ 
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this      Aloe.'  and  more  arc  clamoring  lo  learn  the  English  Ian- 
More  and  more  are  Looking  to  it  as  the  open,   -•  same 
to  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  outside  world." 

Talcs  of  unresl  in  ln<lia,  of  unspeakable  oppression  by  the 
British  Government,  of  plots  among  the  natives  for  it-  over- 
throw are  largely  without  basis  in  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Ped- 
>n,  and  have  been  spread  by  a  Bengali  organization  of  dis- 
satisfied young  natives,  who  do  no1  al  ail  represenl  the  general 
opinion  of  the  peninsula.  This  group  has  called  itself  'Young 
Bengal"  and  is  an  organization  much  like  the  Young  Turks  in 
Turkey.  It.  is  they,  Mr.  Pederson  said,  who  have  drummed 
up  the  scare  about  the  British  tyrannj  in  India.  "And  it,  was 
done  with  money  which  they  have,  in  many  cases,  robbed  from 
banks  and  business  houses  in  Calcutta.  This  young  Bengal 
organization  is  composed  Largely  of  Bengalese  young  Moods, 
who  chafe  under  the  bi1  of  British  control  because  thej  warn 
to  get  the  bit  in  their  own  mouths  and  run  amuck  0 
India." 

'  And  (iivai   Britain  is  not  Losing  any  of  its  grip  on  India'.'" 

he  was  asked. 

"No.  There  is  no  presenl  danger  of  the  British  Government 
being  driven  put.  Hut  it  is  relaxing  here  and  there  in  small 
mailers  as  the  need  for  such  action  may  arise.  The  British 
Government  knows  how  to  do  that;  was  taughl  how  to  do  it 
by  the  American  colonies  when  they  became  the  United  suites. 
The  Britons  rule  their  subjiecl  races  not  with  a  mailed  fist,  but 
■villi  a  Ldd-glpved  hand,  thai  his  go  whenever  it  becomes  too 
langerous  to  hold  on. 

\nd  that  is  exactlj  wliai  will  happen  here.  If  India  does 
become  restless,  wears  of  i  lie  British  rule,  passionatelj  eager 
for  a  native  governmenl  and  in  some  measure  capable  or  admin- 
istering such  a  government,  then  India  will  get  it.  But  it  will 
not  gain  anything  through  resolution,  through  anj  bloody  up- 
heaval, or  any  -wilt  spread  of  oriental  Bolshevism  over  the 
Country  such  as  the  propagandists  of  1  he  so-called  Liberal  press 
have  been  foretelling.  H  will  be  because  the  British  Covern- 
ment  its,. If  will  step  back  in  India,  will  give  its  people  a  measure 
of  home  rule,  if  necessary;  a  local  government,  if  necessary, 
and,  if  necessarj  ,  complete  autonomy  under  the  British  Crown." 

This-  ma \  conk  in  the  future;  now  ii  is  only  a  vague  possi- 
bility, according  to  this  authority,  who  adds  that  the  large  bulk 
of  the  natives  are  not  asking  for  it.  As  to  oppression  b\  the 
British  Government,  he  says  it  doe-  nol  exist,  lie  finds  in  the 
Hindu  custom  of  saluting  the  source  of  many  of  the  slories 
concerning  alleged  tyrannical  requirements  of  the  British.  For 
instance,  custom  requires  of  a  natiyj  that  he  take  oil'  his  -hoes 

when  he  enters  the  presence  of  a  superior.  If  orders  have  been 
issued  by  the  British  military  governmenl  lor  prescribed  salutes, 
it  i<  only  in  conformity;  with  native  custom,  he  observes.  The 
inters  iewer  quotes  him  further: 

"But  of  course  it  makes  good  reading  if  your  object  is  the 
discrediting  of  the  British  Governmenl  in  India.     And  thai   i- 

whv    Young   Bengal   has   been    making   the   most    of  such  orders, 

playing   them    up.   adding   picturesque  detail-   not    necessarihj 

true,  sending  propaganda  Literature  all  over  the  world,  spend- 
ing million;  of  dollars  in  the  process,  money  which  tliev  have, 
111    many    cases,    aduallv     robbed    from    I  he    banks    and    business 

concerns  in  Calcutta,  the  center  of  such  unresl  a-  doe-  exist  in 
India." 
Around  Calcutta  and  the  Xorthwe-i    Provinces  is  the  mosl 

fertile  field  for  I  he  destructive  agitator  in  India,  according  lo 
M  r.    Pederson.       During  I  he  war  and  for  v  ;ar-  before  it .  German 

agents  wore  busj    there  fomenting  dissatisfaction,  unrest,  plots 
nisi    the    British   Government,    intriguing   with    the   prettj; 
ive  rulers,  doing  what   thej   could  to  make  things  uncom- 
fortable for  the  British  lion.     And  some  of  this  has  persisted 

until  now  when  the  war  is  over.  Along  the  northwest  border  of 
India  I  he  line  of  I  he  II  i  ma  lavas  has  left  a  series  of  alternate  hills 

and  valleys,  which  have  never  been  explored  bj  the  white  man, 
Mid  over  which  Britain  has  never  obtained  anv  reallv  adequate 

trol.      They   are  occupied    h.v    small    tribes  ,,f   natives,    under 
their  native  chiefs,   who  are   reallv    outlaw-   from   all   established 

jovernment,  and  whose  business  is  plunder  and  robbery. 

The  war.  and  German  support,  encouraged  them  to  become 

more  active  than  ever,  and  I  hev  SWOOped  again  and  again  from 
their  barren  hillv  coimtrv  to  the  rich  plains  of  the  lowlands. 
robbed  what  I  hev  could  in  their  short  raids,  and  returned  again 
with  as  much  plunder  as  they  were  able  to  carrv  awa.v.  Even 
now  these  tribes  -till  make  occasional  raids  from  their  hidden 
valle.v  ,  and  nothing  milch  can  be  done  about  it  once  t  hev  have 
returned.  But  thej  are  a  few  outlaws,  according  to  Mr.  Peder- 
son: and  do  not  represent  any  large  part  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation, nor  anv    real   -eiiiinieni   of  the  natives  of   India. 


Less  opposition  to  British  rule  was  found  among  the  tribes 
of    i  he    Santal-,    where    Mr.    Pederson    ha-    been    for    more   than 

sixtei  n  .  ears.  These  people  are  aboriginal-,  without  caste,  and 
having  neither  language  nor  belief  in  common  with  other  of 
the  Hindu  tribes.  Centuries  ago  they  owned  the  peninsula, 
but,  by  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Dravidians,  llin  lus,  and 
Mohammedans,  who  swooped  down  from  the  north,  they  were 
driven  into  the  barren  hills  in  the  central  part  of  India.  Here 
about  lo.  ( ii  to,  DOO  of  them  have  remained  in  a  territory  called 
Santal  Parganas,  about  a-  Large  a-  Rhode  Island.  They  have 
retained  their  aneienl  customs,  practises,  and  beliefs.     They  live 

by  raising  rice  in  a  primitive,  difficull  manner:  make  their 
home-    in    small    village-,    and    are    under    the   absolute   sway    of 

their  headsman  or  chief.     Bui  their  condition  is  changing,  for, 

we  are  told  ■ 

They  have  now  been  taken  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  British  Government,  which  has  given  them  a  plot  of  ground 
in  the  fertile  lowlands,  and  ha-  otherwise  taken  measures  to 
prevent  their  extinction.  And  t  lies,  SantaJs  have  in  turn  taken 
the  British  Governmenl  to  their  heart-.  There  is  no  Bolshe- 
visin  or  unrest  of  anv  kind  among  them.  The  British  (lov  em- 
inent is  a  person  to  them,  the  raja  whom  they  admire  and 
love.  The  raja  can  do  no  wrong.  During  the  Avar,  if  the 
raja  had  asked  for  anv  number  of  them  to  tight,  they  would 
have  gone  gladly.  Five  thousand  did  actually  go  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  work  in  the  Labor  corps.  But  they  were  loo  under- 
sized a  race,  and  too  mentally  undeveloped  to  be  of  use  in 
combat  units. 

A  number  of  the  Sanial-  have  become  Christians.  There  is 
a  colony  of  85,000  of  them  who  have  been  Christianized  and 
who  live  on  the  plot  of  ground  given  them  by  the  Government 

in  the   fertile   lowland.      But    the  large   majority   of   the   Santals 

still  cling  to  their  primitive  animistic  beliefs.  Bongas  or  spirits 
dominate  all  their  life  and  thought.  Every  rook,  and  tree,  and 
natural  phenomenon,  every  wind  that  blows  and  every  spring 
that  wells  up,  mysteriously  enough,  from  about  the  root  of  a 
tree,  is  under  the  control  of  a  spirit  of  its  own. 

And  they  are  all  evil  spirits,  and  always  plotting  to  do  an 
ill  turn  to  man.  But  they  are  at  the  same  time  not  as  clever 
as  they  might    be.      If  a   man  be  wise  enough,  and  know   enough 

of  the  ritual  established  b.v  many  generations  of  wise  head- 
men, he  can  outwit  them,  get  the  best  of  them,  turn  their  evil 
into  good,  or  at  least  nullify  the  ev  il.  1 1 .  therefore,  becomes  the 
(duel'  business  of  every  man  to  learn  carefully  and  to  follow  re- 
ligiously the  proper  ceremonies  to  foil  the  purposes  of  these 
devil-spirits.  Every  step  of  a  man's  wav  is  guided,  and  must 
be  made  in  just    such   a    wav;    ev  er.v    course   of  action    must    be 

preceded  by  sacrifices,  prayers, and  other  humbug,  to  propitiate 
or  beguile  the  special  spirit  who  i-  concerned  in  tin    particular 

business  in  hand. 

Belief  in  witchcrafl  flourishes  among  tin    Santals.     Witches 

are  always  women,  and  they  are  supposed  lo  produce  an  evil 
effect  on  I  heir  victims,  either  l>.\  e.ivinu-  them  poison  or  by 
means  of  menial  suggestion.  Pains  I  hat  lead  lo  sickness  or  ev  en 
death  are  favorites  with  the  witches.  If  a  child  i-  sick  in  the 
village,  or  an  older  person  ads  in  a  manner  not  easirj  under- 
stood, the  witchcrafl  explanation  is  at  once  seized  on;  and  tin  n 
wo  to  the  woman  w  ho  is  old  and  looks  like  a  hag.  British  offi- 
cials have  often  had  verj  greal  difficulty  in  restraining  a  mob 
bent  on  taking  vengeance  on  an  utterlj  innocent  woman  merely 

because   some   child    had    eaten    more    of    the    green    fruit    of    the 

i, nli.il  tree  than  its  digestion  could  s<;,m!. 

Bui  with  all  this,  the}  area  verj  simple  race.  Those  of  them 
who  have  embraced  Christianity  have  taken  it  on  sincerely  and 
have,    without    much   effort,    become   something   like   the   simple 

Christians  of  the  time  of  the  Disciples,  In  the  plot  of  ground 
which  the  Governmenl  has  set  aside  for  them  north  of  Calcutta, 

the  Rev.  Pederson  was  for  main  years  C  ar  and  Pope  and 
District-Attorney  and  doctor  among  them.  There  were  thirly- 
eighl  villages  with  fourteen  schools  and  a  bank  having  lo.OOO 
rupees  in  deposits.     \ot  only  did  they  believe  in  him  as  the 

..me,  of  all  knowledge  and  nearly  all  power,  but  tliev  could 
hardly  believe  there  wasan.v  other  such  source  possible.  When. 
during  a  hunting  trip  one  afternoon,  he  wa-  knocked  over  by  a 
wild  bison  al  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  and  brought  back  to  'he 
village   unconscious  and   with  a   broken  collarbone,   th.'.v    formed 

a    prayer-meeting  and    implored   the   Christian  Cod  all   night 

to    spare    him.        And    after    they    were    assured     he    was    alive 

and  would  recover,  liny  joyfuuj  cul  up  the  carcass  of  the 
bison,  which  had  ben  killed,  and  made  a  greal  feast  on 
ic  flesh. 

"They  are  a  very  simple,  lovable  sort  of  people,"  Mr.  Peder- 
son said,  "and    I   exped    to  go  back  to  them    in    a    short     while. 
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1  %     ® 
Finding  the  Dost  Northern  Markets 

for  Southenrtarn  ~  and  Vice  \fersa 

INDING  the  best  northern  markets 

for  southern  yarn  and  finding  the 

best  southern  yarn  for  northern 

markets.    That  briefly  is  the  business  in 

which  we  have  been  engaged  for  more 

than  50  years. 

We  believe  no  other  house  offers  a  more 
complete  service  to  spinner,  weaver  and 
knitter,  yet  the  cost  of  our  service  is  no 
greater  than  would  be  the  charges  of  less 
experienced  firms. 


S> 


Cotton  yarns 
bought,  sold 
and  exported 


Booklet,    "  What    D'Olier   Service    Means    to   the   Spinner.' 
sent    to    spinners    on    request 

PR  AN  KLIN 

D'OLIER 

&  OOMPAN  Y 

COTTON  YARNS 


NEW    Y  O  R  K 
395    Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
3d  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
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in  over  3,000  cities  and 
towns,  representing  every 
state,  are  furnishing  unique  self -registering 
home  banks,  as  shown  here,  for  the  free  use  of 
all  who  open  savings  accounts,  in  amount  of  SI.  00  or  more;  and 
the  manner  of  banks  rendering  this  service  is  increasing  daily. 

This  enterprising  action  constitutes  the  most  effective  con- 
tribution ever  made  to  THRIFT,  as  it  has  resulted  in  placing 
millions  of  these  modern  banks  in  the  homes  of  the  country, 
thus  providing  them  with  the  most  practical  aid  to  systematic 
saving,  ever  devised.  Read  what  The  National  Banker  says 
Of  these  perfection  home  savings  banks: 

Something  New  Under  the  Sun 

(From  the  National  Banker.) 

Solomon  said  there  was  nod. inn  new  under  the  sun.  If  he  had 
lived  in  the  present  age.  he  would  have  retracted  that  statement 
many  times.  Every  man.  woman  and  child,  so  to  speak,  has  seen 
the  ordinary  metal  savings  bank;  but  all  have  not  seen  the  latest 
matchless  self  registering  device  for  saving  money  known  as  the 
Recording  Safe.  This  modern  home  bank  has  separate  compart- 
ments, for  the  various  coins,  and  its  outer  surface  is  beautifully 
perforated  and  indexed,  to  expose  and  register  all  coins  inserted, 
eo  that  the  depositor  may  actually  see  just  what  he  has  saved, 
always.  Its  adjustment  is  perfect  and  its  structure  is  a  marvel 
of  beauty  and  simplicity,  excelling  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt 
any  savings  bank  now  in  use.  Every  home  should  have  one  of 
these  modern  banks;  their  beauty  and  high  quality  will  make 
them  prized  in  any  home. 

They  Operate  with  Almost  Human   Intelligence  and 
More   Than   Human   Accuracy.   THEY   MAKE 
SAVING  INTERESTING. 
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HAVE  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE  ? 


IF  NOT— 


GET  ONE  AT  YOUR  BANK 

THEY  ARE  SUPPLIED  WITHOUT  CHARGE 
TO  SAVINGS  DEPOSITORS  —  SEE  ABOVE 

Thrift  Absolutely  Necessary 
to  Success 
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"If  you  want  to  know  whether 
you  arc  destined  to  be  a  success 
or  a  failure  in  life,  you  can 
easily  find  out.  The  test  is 
simple  and  it  is  infallible:  Are 
you  able  to  save  Money?  If 
not,  drop  out.  You  will  lose. 
You  may  think  not.  but  you 
will  lose,  as  sure  as  you  live. 
The  seed  of  success  is  not  in 
you." 

—JAMES  J.  II!!  1  . 


"The  failure  of  the  man  who 
does  not  save  his  money  is  due 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
no  money  with  which  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  come  in  the  way  of  every 
man,  but  also  and  particularly 
to  the  fact  that  such  a  man  is 
not  able  or  fit  to  avail  of  these 
opportunities.  The  man  who 
cannot  and  does  not  save 
money,  cannot  and  will  not 
do  anything  else  worth 
while." 

—ANDREW  CARNEGIE 
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The  little  sa  lk  in  the  home  means  more  for  the  future 

of  the  children  jmost   than  all  of  the  advice  in  the 

world.     It  gives  them  the  right  start."  — WM.  McKINLEY. 

A  Billion  Dollars  Saved  in  these 
Home  Banks 

According  to  conservative  estimates,  there  have  been  ac- 
cumulated in  mks,  (luring  the  past  fifteen 
years,  by  the  thrifty  workei  •  ol  America,  over  one  thousand 
million  dollars,  fuming  for  them  $30,000,000  in terest. 

Cannot  Be  Bought — 

But  Cost  You  Nothing 

These  recording  re  not  sold,  at  retail.    They  can 

only  he  obtained  from  those  public  spirited  banks,  which  are 
servinn  their  communities,  by  loaning  the  safes,  foi  free  use, 
in  the  la -—i  In-  li.mk  keeping  the  key. 

l   '^Should  youi  communii     b  of  the  few  where  the 

banks  are  nol  •  offi  ring  our  modern  ret  ording  home 

:  1   with    your   name    and    address    and 

we  will  endeavoi  upplied.     Uroi 

Wi    wil  1  J  "ii.    FREE,  our  ii,  IJ.t 

"THE    SIRE    AM)   STRAIGHT  ROAl>   TO   SUCCESS" 

Free  oi  charge,  po  tage  ; 


Tie  Automatic 


Recording  Safe  Company 

Makers  of  ALL  Tvpes  of  Home  Banks 
CHICAGO.  U.S.  A. 

(/  ttablished  :0  Years) 


They  <J<>  not  understand  the  Western  way  of  doing  things  on  a 
large  scale.    '  Are  they  si  ill  fighting"  over  there'.'''  one  of  them  a 
me,  after  the  war  had  tone  on  m »1  much  more  than  .1  year." 


A   CAPTAIN,  AN   ADMIRAL,  AND    A   SEA- 
MAN  ON   OUR   MERCHANT   MARINE 

ADDITIONAL  LIGHT  on  the  "Americanization"  of  the 
/-\  American  merchant  marine  has  been  forthcoming  since 
-**-  -*-  the  appearance  in  these  column*  recentlj  of  an  article 
quoting  Henry  Goodman  to  the  general  effecl  thai  American 
boys  are  not  keen  about  going  to  sea  because  they  <io  aol  lik< 
the  life  aboard.  Cramped  quarters,  indifforenl  food,  and  inade- 
quate facilities  for  keeping  clean  are  among  the  things  Mr. 
Goodman  says  render  living  conditions  on  the  sea  unpleasant 
to  men  who  have  been  used  to  better  things  on  land.  Mr. 
Goodman  took  a  trip  on  a  freighter  where,  In  response  to  Ids 
expression  of  surprize  at  the  far  from  pleasing  surroundings,  be 

was  told  by  an  old  seaman  that   "a  sailor  is  nothing  but   a   dog, 

and  this  is  his  Kennel.  Those  fellows  amidships  the  offict 
are  the  only  ones  supposed  to  live  decent."  Among  those  who 
have  exprest,  themselves  regarding  .Mr.  Goodman's  observations 
is  a  sea  captain  of  twenty  scar.-'  sailing  experience,  who  offers 
the  suggestion  that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  common  sailor  and 
that  of  the  officer  differ  as  do  the  modes  of  litv  of  landsmen. 
"A  successful  merchant  may  come  to  his  stor<  in  a  Packard." 
says  this  captain.  "Why  should  not  his  clerk.'  A  perfectly 
good  stenographer  will  go  to  Child's  to  eat.  His  employer  will 
probably  pay  from  .$l..r>()  to  $3  for  luncheon."      Further: 

Our  Lord  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  only  successful  Socialist 
so  far.  Water  will  not  run  up-hill.  My  law  all  men  are  born 
equal,  but  most  of  New  York's  successful  business  men  are  from 
Missouri.  You  must  show  them  before  they  will  give  you  the 
post  of  private  secretary.  But  the  world  admires  success  and 
brains  very  much,  and  there's  a  nice  clean  room  and  bath  waiting 
for  Mr.  Goodman  after  he  produces,  and  on  a  good  ship,  too. 

The  sea  is  a  place  for  he-men,  and  for  boys  with  gril  and 
pep  that  do  not  wear  handkerchiefs  up  their  sleeves.  And  for 
the  young  man  that  does  not  need  to  bring  his  valet  along. 

Not  yet  do  1  think  that  two  seamen  should  be  given  a  room 
and  a  servant.  What  corporation  on  shore  gives  that  for  the 
same  class  of  work':' 

In  his  story  Mr.  Goodman  described  his  quarters  aboard  as  a 
steel  chamber  in  the  bow  of  the  ship  in  which  eight  men  were 
quartered.     Our  captain  refers  to  this: 

The  "steel  chamber"  was  fifteen  feel  wide  at  one  end,  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  eight  feet  wide  at    the  other  end.  and  about   eight 

feet  high. 

This  figures  to  be  1,424  cubic  feet.  The  Revised  Statutes, 
Section  H53,  provides: 

"There  shall  not  be  less  than  72  cubic  feet,  and  twelve  super- 
ficial feet,  measured  on  the  Boor  or  deck  of  that    place,  for  each 

seaman  or  apprentice  lodged  therein." 

One  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  feel  cubic  divided 
by  eight  gives  178  cubic  feet  for  each  of  the  men  in  the  steel 
chamber,  and  21  '2  feet  floor  space  per  man. 

"Yes,  old  boy,  a  sailor  is  nothing  but  a  dot;,  and  this  is  his 
kennel." 

In  most  cases  the  world  judges  you  as  you  judge  yourself. 
And  1  would  add:  Life  is  much  like  a  mirror,  at  sea  or  on  shore. 
Smile   and    it    smiles   back   at    you,    frown    and    a    frown    will    be 

returned. 

Tlie  captain  opines  that  Mr.  Goodman  has  not  had  enough 
experience  as  a  sailor  to  be  in  a  position  to  form  a  just  judg- 
ment. He  describes  conditions  aboard  the  single  ship  he  was 
on,  but  the  captain  calls  attention  to  t  he  fact  that  the  United 
States  Shipping  Hoard  owns  more  than  1,900  ships.  The  cap- 
tain then  describes  conditions  aboard  his  own  ship  on  a  cruise 

off  the  coast   of  South   America. 

We  have  one  colored  boy  to  bring  food  and  wail  on  ten  sea- 
men, one  boy  to  do  the  same  for  si\  engine-room  men.      1  claim 

he  is  not  overworked  and  the  men  get  plenty  of  good  whole- 
some food.  I,  loo,  have  eaten  in  a  mess-room  of  an  American 
freight-steamer.     The  midnight  lunch  that  was  put  on  the  table 

WOUld,  if  beer  were  back  again,  and  if  displayed  on  a  counter. 
create  a  wild  rush  in  any  theater  bunch  at  11  P.M.,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  that  part  of  the  crowd  that  willinglj  pans 

with  a  dollar  for  a  club  sandwich. 
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I  )n   •  he   tabh     •  ould 
I   uid  butter,  1  in  <  da 

The  captain  lubmi 
providing  for  celery,    <>uj.   prith  noodles,  mac 

\:  i'  h     fflgl      dr.  -    11-'.     pot-ro 

corn,  plum  pudding,  apples,  and  ban.,  om- 

panj    Deem    lo   have   breakfasted    Mondaj    morning  on 
apple-,  eorn-flak<  - .  «hredd<  sled 

potatoes,  round  fried  bam,  Fn 

hot  biscuits,  chocolate,  and  coffei  Oui  plain  then  r> 
some  peculiarit  u 

i-  I  he  reason  thei  '  men. mi 

When  1  In       K.  3    \\ .    b  Extcnsioi 
erally  employed   between   five  and   -.  ..n   thousand  The 

biggest  kickere  in  this  bunch  were  among  thosi 
hungry,  with  one  suit  of  clothes,  which  was  on  their  ha> 
a  red  bandana  handkerchief  foi  K  ■•■  ■  ■      bout  food 

I'm  talking  about.     And   after  they   had  got    the  wrinkles  i 
of  their  bellies  thej   began  to  howl.     W'h.  dol- 

lars coming  to  them  thej  bought  a  ticket  and  v..  nt  I. 
old  West  street  and  tin   Bowery.     Then  within  thi  >old 

weather  coming  on  probably,  thej  recruited  ag  ent  back 

to  Florida. 

I  bring  up  this  point   merelj    to  -how   tl  nost  cases  the 

biggest   kicker-  about  food  on  job  i    board    1-  fre<    1"  1 

to  the  class  of  im-n  that  contentedly   ■•.•.II  for  their  coff< 
crullers  in  the  morning,  sitting  on  a  "peg."    Why?    I'.. 

are   pa\  Lng  for  it    theuiseh  .  -. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  why  the  Am.  1  'Minor- 

ity on  the  American  ship  is  this:    Out    here,  when  re  DOW, 

1  he   water  i-  deep  and   wide.      And   \.  w    York  and   V 

are  a  very  long  way  off,  with  1  heir  one-1  inn  caban  I -.  1  heir  da i 
hall-    -till  going  strong),  their  Boda-fountains  where  you  can 
gel    a    really    truly  "chocolate   milk'"    "just    like    that":     their 
windy  corners  'like  Main  and  Forsythe    whereon  summer  after* 

noons    the    "chicken-"    needs    must     pas-    all    dolled     up.      Said 
corners  are  exceptionally   attractive   between    1  30  and   7   P.M. 
I  almost  forgot  to  add  the  beautiful  show-windowB,  all  1  h.  \-.r 
-tyle-  of  "pinch-back"  clothes,  collars  and  'i<-  and  them  killin' 
straw   hats  with  the  gorgeous  band-.     That's  the  'iil'  reason. 

This   captain    has    worked    his    way    up   from    the   bottom    and 

he  tell-  of  hi-  earlj  experienct  - : 

When  I  went  in  the  fb'cas'le,  1  was  a  sailor  before  the  mi 

I    mean    we   did    "watch    and    watch"     four   hour-   on    and    four 

hours  off),  brought   OUT  own  food  from   the  galley   in   thi 

mon  "mess  kit"  (large  dishpan  ,  one  for  the  soup  and  her 

tor  the  beef  if   we   were   in    port,   -alt    pork   <>r   -alt    beef   if  a1    - 
and    potatoes.       What    we   left    from    dinner    wa-   returned    to    1  he 

galley  and  the  cook,  adding  what   wa-  necessary,  mad.    us  tor 
supper  "dry   hash."     Not   every  day,  tor  "0x3    hash" 

luxury. 

We  trot  "soft  lack"  (fresh  baked  bread    three  time  ■  k. 

Sunday    was  one  of   the   days,   ami   if   we   had    rather   ha\.     pi 

duff  we  could  get  it.  but  no  "soft  tack"  on  that  day.  W 
track  of  the  day  of  the  week  according  to  what  daj  was 
tack"  d.iv 

Bach  Tuesday   our  breakfast  consisted  >>f  "bergu" 
and  sirup,  hard  tack, butter, and  ooffe<       And  on  that  bn 
we  scrubbed  paint  work,  cleaned  brass,  holystoned,  ai 

We  scrubbed  our  ow  u  fo'c'sle  da!  d  and  mended 

our  clothes  on  Sundays,  and  kept  ourselves  clean  I 

When   a    man    turn-   into   his  bunk    with   dirt 
dirty    himself,    these   days,  on    a    steamship, 

inclination. 

If  a   hog  i-  given   a   fair  chance  li.  ,n, 

and  one  part   of  hi-  pen  is  his  bedroom  and  it  \ill 

be  the  cleanest  part  >>f  the  pen.     Thi-  I 
\  seaman  signs  a  contract   ("articles 

agreeing  to  keep  his  quarter-  .lean  under 

He    does    to-daj      four    hours    dutj     and    • 
and  night,  if    on  watch  duty.     If  on  da\ 

8%t0   12  and    1   to  .">  r.M.      <  >u   e 

ternoons  off .     On  all  ships  he  1       S      laj  off 

duty.      If  required   to  work    on   Runda 

hours  he  gets  o\  ertime  at  rate  of  sixtj 

any  work  done  not  for  the  safety  of  the  -hip  is 

He  gets  plenty  of  good,  clean  food.     1  l 
whose  steward  never  know-  wl 
he  ma\   go  to  the  fo'oas'k   and  eat  with 
with  the  petty  officers.     In  this  way  hi-  - 

jump  and  good   meal-  are   provided   1 
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This  shipmaster  is  enthusiastic  about  the  life  on  the  sea,  and 
urges  America]    bo?      to   try  it: 

Comic  out  where  the  flying  iish  play;  even  down  here  there 
arc  lots  of  them,  and  we  are  a  long  way  from  Mandalay. 

Come  out  and  sec  the  "white  caps"  thai  the  trade  wind  kicks 
up,  and  see  a  thermometer  register  70°  P.  in  February,  and -that 
is  t  he  tempera!  ure  «>r  t  he  sea-water;  the  air  95  to  100°  in  the  sun, 
and  even  then  it  is  not  like  New  York  in  July.  Here  the  trade 
wind  blows  on  you,  the  bitf  ocean  all  around  you  and  the  night 
is  filled  with  bright,  shining  stars.  Ge1  a  smell  of  the  tropics  and 
will  want  to  stop  trying  to  jamb  yourself  in  subway-doors 
and  dodge  buzz  wagons. 

You'll  be  glad  to  gel  back  of  course  and  tell  the  bunch  all 
about  it.  and  stay  home  for  a  while.  But  soon  you  will  go  again 
and  then  again.  Then  the  sea  will  gel  into  your  bones,  you  will 
belong  to  Old  Neptune,  and  he  is  good  to  those  that  love  him 
and  arc  not  afraid. 

A  letter  taking  the  \  iew  that  Mr.  (ioodman  was  entirely  cor- 
rect in  his  statements  conn-  from  Frank  Cohen,  seaman.  The 
latter  suggests  thai  he  has  some  statements  of  his  own  he  would 
like  to  get  off  his  chest,  however,  and  he  proceeds  to  do  so  by 
voicing  his  regrel  over  the  fact  that  American  ships  are  too 
largeh  manned  by  foreigners  and  suggesting  what  should  be 
done  to  improve  conditions  for  seafaring  men.     Says  Mr.  Cohen: 

Entirely  too  many  foreigners  are  manning  the  American  ships. 
This  i<  because  conditions  on  the  American  boat,  as  bad  as  they 
may  be,  are  far  superior  to* those  on  the  foreign  vessel.  The 
pay  is  also  greater. 

Some  of  the  newer  ships  are  built  with  accommodations  as 
specified  by  Mr.  Goodman.  Two  men  to  a  room  and  suitable 
mess-rooms  and  lavatories. 

But  conditions  will  never  be  what  they  should  be  if  the  Ameri- 
can is  going  to  lie  down  and  leave  his  merchant  marine  to  a 
foreign  crew  which  is  entirely  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 

Our  young  men  should  stick  to  their  ships  and  fight  for  suit- 
able conditions.  The  seaman's  unions  are  slowly  but  surely 
getting  suitable  results  for  the  sailor. 

Another  thing  in  my  mind  is  the  Shipping  Board  method  of 
"training"  young  men  for  the  sea.  The  Shipping  Board  with 
expensive  and  flowery-styled  literal  ure  has  enticed  hundreds  of 
ex-service  men  and  inland  youths  to  their  training-schools.  Here 
the  fellows  are  disgusted  with  the  sea-life  l>\  a  so-called  training, 
ugly,  shoddy  uniforms,  and  treatment  which  no  real  seaman 
WOUld  tolerate 

The  man  going  for  a  life  on  the  sea  would  be  better  benefited 
and  satisfied  by  getting  his  passport  himself  and  joining  the 
union,  which  will  help  him  in  every  way. 

The  importance  of  our  growing  merchant  marine  can  not  be 
overestimated  or  exaggerated,  and  too  much  can  not  be  done  to 
get  more  American  men  to  bring  it  to  where  it  belongs — ahead 
of  that  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  writers  favor  American  seamen 
for  the  ■'American"  merchant  marine,  whether  they  agree  on 
the  conditions  of  life  at  sea  or  not.  Tin  point  was  particularly 
emphasized  in  a  recent  address  by  Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Benson, 
chairman  of  the  United  states  Shipping  Board, in  which  he  said 
that  to  be  successful  the  marine  must  have  the  support  of  all 
American-.,  and  the  only  wav  to  insure  such  support  is  to  make 
the  opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  merchant  marine  so 
great    that    American.  bo\  s  in  large  numbers  will  be  attracted  to 

a  seafaring  life.     He  said  further: 

The  records  of  our  Sea  Placemenl  Hunan  during  the  lasl  SU 
months  show  an  average  of  -i\  are  American  citizens  out  of 
eveij    'en    nun    who   enter   the   scr\  ice  of   \  essels   in  our  control. 

It  i-  encouraging  to  learn  that  this  percentage  is  growing  higher 

from  week  to  week.  The  records  of  our  \ew  Nork  office  dis- 
close  that  while  in  1917  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  men  below  the 
grade  of  officers  placed  on  our  ships  were  Americans,  during  the 
last    six   months  the  average   has  been  .V>.7   per  cent. 

Everj  hanilei  ha-  been  reached  iii  an  eiYort  to  gel  the  boys 
from  interior  town-  to  s.e  lite  from  a  shipping  point  of  view. 

Boys  of  vision  should  Bee  the  life  as  it   is  on  board  ship  to  know 

what  tine  training  for  future  material  happiness  Ins  in  store  for 
tin  in  in  the  service  of  our  merchant  ships.     It  is  easj   work  to 

secure   men    to   man    the   ships,  but    it    is   another   matter   to 
men    who   arc    ship-minded    and    who   inter    the    ranks    with    the 

hope  and  ambition  to  succeed  as  a  -hip  operator.  Main  of  those 
who  arc  now  serving  are  arousing  our  hope  that  thej  are  in  this 

OlaSS.       The    future    will    tell. 

The  American  boj  at  sea  i-  no  new    thing  to  me.      When  one  has 


put  in  forty-six  37ears  of  the  hardest  kind  of  service  he  may  bo 
expected  to  speak  with  some  authority  about  the  men  who  sail 
our  ships.  They  are  a  splendid  class,  big  in  heart,  strong  of 
body,  and  keen-witted  at  all  times,  especially  in  face  of  danger. 
No  better  type  of  American  manhood  can  be  shown  than  that 
d<    ■  loped  in  the  right  sea  service. 

It  was  in  May,  101."»,  that  I  became  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
alter  more  than  forty  years  of  service  in  the  Navy.  In  those 
two  score  years  I  personally  saw  our  Navy  develop  thousands 
of  American  boys  who  came  to  us  as  raw  recruits.  As  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  during  the  war,  under  my  direction  there  were 
hundreds  of  merchant  ships  engaged  in  overseas  service,  manned 
by  American  boys,  many  of  them  trained  1>\  the  Recruiting 
Service  of  the  Shipping  Board.  Thousands  of  men  from  the 
Naval  Reserve  also  came  under  my  direction  and  charge. 

I  recall  an  instance  which  will  illustrate  the  grit  and  pluck 
of  these  boys.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  when  we  had 
to  send  a  dozen  submarine-chasers  from  New  York  to  Southern 
waters.  We  turned  to  our  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve  to  man 
these  ships.  They  made  the  trip  through  heavy  seas,  but  not 
a  moment  was  lost,  and  when  the  boys  were  needed  most  they 
were  on  hand  with  their  ships. 

Hundreds  of  our  ships  manned  and  sailed  through  the  sub- 
marine zone  with  remarkably  small  loss  of  life  and  property. 
These  were  manned  by  Americans,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
had  never  before  served  at  sea.  If  this  performance  of  trans- 
porting American  soldiers  and  their  supplies  and  equipment 
could  be  accomplished  in  times  of  national  stress,  establishing 
a  record  never  before  equaled,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
our  merchant  ships  can  not  be  manned  by  Americans  in  peace 
times.  Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  our  experience  with 
the  merchant  ships  has  shown  that  the  American  boy  will  go  to 
sea  and  stick  if  he  is  given  right  treatment  on  shipboard. 


DISABLED    SOLDIERS   IN  "THE   BATTLE 
OF   FIFTH   AVENUE" 

SEVENTEEN  MONTHS  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  service  men  who  came  back 
from  Europe  on  cot  or  crutch  have  received  the  assistance 
and  vocational  training  promised  them  when  the  Germans  wen* 
still  far  west  of  the  Rhine.  The  rest  are  lighting  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  Vocational  Hoard  has  established  headquarters, 
for  their  right  to  learn  a  trade  which  will  afford  them  a  liveli- 
hood. Regiments  of  them,  we  are  told,  are  fatigued  with  con- 
tinued assaults  on  the  fortified  emplacements  behind  which  .-it 
those  who  determine  whether  the  applicants  are  sufficiently  in- 
capacitated to  warrant  government  assistance  Battalions  have 
worn  out  army  trousers  on  unoushioned  chairs  in  outer  offices, 
where    there    is    despair   over    unexplained    delays;     shoe-leather 

has  suffered  no  less  in  the  continual  marching  and  counter- 
marching enforced  by  reels  of  red  tape.  Some  of  the  men  assert 
thai  l  hev  never  knew  that  there  was  supposed  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  begin  life  over  again  until  they  picked  up  the 
information  accidentally.  Others  said  that  tiny  had  been  told 
it  was  necessary  to  gel  a  Congressman's  pull  in  order  to  receive 
attention.  •"While  209,000  cases  are  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  Federal  Hoard  for  Vocational  Education,  of  whom  cer- 
tainly 110,000  are  eligible  for  training."'  reports  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "the  Hoard,  after  being  in  existence  nineteen 
months,  has  placed  in  training  only  24,000  disabled  ex-service 
men  and   ha-  trained  and  put   in  gainful  employment  only  217." 

The  Hoard  is  now  under  investigation  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Simeon  D.  Fess, 

chairman,  and  several  of  its  employees,  under  promise  thai  re- 
prisal will  not  be  taken  against  them,  are  numbered  among  the 
witnesses  against  it.  Tnt  Evening  Post,  complainant-in-chief 
before  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  brought  to  li^ht  many 
grievances  lodged  against  the  Board's  New  York  office.  It  was 
charged  that  there  was  lack  of  sympathy  among  the  Board's 
employees  for  the  injured  men  returned  from  war,  that  indif- 
ference was  combined  with  negligence,  that  there  were  unac- 
countable delays  and  postponements,  thai  men  were  required 
to  undergo  several  physical  examinations,  some  of  which  were 
of  the  most  casual  nature,  and  that  -ome  of  the  employees  of 
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pioneers  to  cu1  more  readilj  wire  and  other 
obstructions  in  clearing  a  way  for  the  col- 
intins  which  followed. 

The  extremity  to  which  the  Germ 
were  put  in  the  hitter  pari  of  the  war  when 
their  supply  of  cotton  and  clotb  fabric  was 
running  low  is  well  illustrated  in  the  many 
items  made  of  papers.  There  are  bolts  of 
German  paper-cloth  on  exhibition  which 
have    been    so    cleverly    fabricated    thai    at 

first  glance  they  mighl  be  taken  for  the 
genuine    article.     Many    garments     were 

made  Of  paper  fabric.  There  were  saddle- 
blankets,  wagon-covers,  halter  ropes,  belt- 
ing, feed-bags,  saddle-bags,  ammunition- 
packs,  so  skilfully  woven  that  at  first  sight 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect  thai  they 
were  made  of  paper. 

When  the  Army  of  Occupation  went  into 
Germany  it  found  vast  stores  of  this  paper- 
clothing  and  equipment  in  some  of  the 
supply  deposits.  Paper  was  even  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  the  harness,  it 
being  reenforced  with  leather  in  the  parts 
on  which  there  was  the  heaviest  si  rain. 
Included  in  the  exhibit  are  spools  of  paper- 
thread  which  show  how  German  ingenuity 
was  taxed  in  the  days  when  the  blockade 
was  so  effective. 

Fragments  of  stained  glass  from  the  win- 
dows of  cathedrals  wrecked  by  the  Germans 
in  their  progress  and  retrogression  through 
France  and  Belgium  are  effective  witness 
to  their  method  of  warfare.  A  gas-proof 
box  for  carrier-pigeons  has  a  special  opening 
for  taking  out  the  pigeons  when  under  gas. 
This  was  found  in  a  German  trench  on  the 
Chateau-Thierry  front.  The  box  was  no 
constructed  that,  one  could  reach  in  and 
attach  the  message  without  exposing  the 
bird  to  gas  until  it  emerged  for  flight. 
Continuing,   we  read  : 

Some  of  the  freakish  things  thai  happen 
in  the  midst  of  heavy  light  ing  are  well  illu-- 

trated  in  the  split  barrel  of  a  United  states 
rifle,  whose  muzzle  had  evidently  received 
a  direct,  hit.  The  barrel  of  this  gun.  which 
had  evidently  been  in  the  hands  of  oik  of 
our  soldiers  at  the  moment  it  was  hit.  was 
split  clean  and  half-way  down  to  the  stock. 
Another  exceedingly  interesting  exhibit  of 
t his  character  is  a  clip  of  United  State-  car- 
tridges which  had  been  carried  b\  one  of 
our  soldiers  and  which  had  been  traversed 
by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  that  linall.v  lodged 
in  the  last  cartridge  after  it  had  penetrated 
all  the  others.  While  all  the  other  car- 
tridges had  been  exploded,  the  last  one  in 
which  it  was  embedded  still  had  its  charge 

What  happened  to  the  wearer  of  tins  car- 
tridge clip  will  probably  never  be  known. 
but  it  is  supposed  that  it  saved  hi-  life. 

There  are  German  field  telephones  and 

wire,  the  latter  being  made  almost  entirely 
of  iron,  only  a  very,  very  thin  thread  of 
copper  running  through  it,  indicating  that 
in  the  necessity  for  conversation  the  use 
of  oopper  was  greatly  restricted. 

A  field  amputation  chair,  which  was 
found  in  one  of  the  German  dressing  sta- 
tions with  its  blood-Stained  canvas  back, 
numerous  straps,  and  metal  jacket  in  which 
the  limb  to  be  operated  on  or  amputated 
was  fastened,  tells  something  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  (lev  ices  of  the  German  surgeons. 
There  are  many  samples  of  medical,  signal. 
and  engineer  equipment  which  were  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy. 


Some   of    the    printed    propaganda    dropl 
I  .crinan  airplane-  in  I  he  la-t  day-  of  t  he 

war  tell   how    the  enemy,   fearing  defeat, 

were  anxious  to  bring  t  he  lighting  10  an  end 

One  of  these  circular-  picked  up  near  Dun- 
Bur-Meu  d  'in   question     " What  are 

we   lighting  for'"     The  American    soldier 
knew  exactly  whal  he  was  lighting  for     tic 
freedom   of  the   world     and   tons 
propaganda  could  not  -top  him. 

There  ai«  German  grenade-throw< 
tured  in  the  battle-field  nearMouilly  in 
St.  Mihiel  sector,  trench  morts  a  in 

the  Argonne  Koresl   during  ih<    lir-i   drive 
in   September,    1918,   -hell-  of  all   cab1 
liar.'  signals,  trench    periscopes,  gas-alarm 

devices,  signal  lamps,  trench  lanterns, 
smoke-pots,  and  a  number  of  antitank 
guns. 

German  iron  crosses  of  the  firsl  and 
ond  classes  are  in  the  collection.     Indeed, 
after  our  army  of  occupation    was  in   Ger- 
many  these  iron  crosses    once  so  coveted 
and    prized    in    the    German    Army,    were 

peddled  about    promiscuously.       A  group  of 

American  soldiers  thai    had  conceived  the 

idea  of  turning  oui  counterfeit  iron  cro 
found  in  a  -hort  tune  that  the  product  of 
their  "mint"  wa-  scarcely  profitable.  All 
the  brave  insignia  "(  1  In-  once  proud  "Im- 
perial German  Army"  came  to  be  bartered 
.about  in  tin-  "Fatherland"  in  such  a  com- 
mon way  that  it  wa-  apparent  even  to  the 
German  people  that  the  pomp  and  glory  of 
their  army,  which  once  thej  held  abo\  e  all. 
was  indeed  but  a  transient  thing. 


THE  STORTi    TOLD    in    J  VWS.  .NOSES, 

BROWS,   AM)   OTHER    FACIAL 

FEATURES 

A  GIRL  with  a  protruding  upper  lip  is 

•*»■  apt  to  spend  much  more  than  -he 
should  on  tine  clothes  and  gaudy  jewelry, 
and  a  man  with  high  cheek-bones  i-  un- 
likely lo  gel  his  name  in  the  papers  for 
having     risked     life     and     limb     on      some 

reckless,     foolhardy     stunt.       t  >f     course, 

everybody    knows  n    isn'1    prudent    1.. 
into  a  heated  argument  with  a  party  whose 
lower    jaw    protrudes   in   an  aggressive  and 
bellicose  manner,  and  in  the  old  days  one 

seldom  mistook  a  bar-keep  for  a  divinity 
si  inhni  working  In-  earnest  way  through 
college.  Those  who  come  in  daily  contact 
with   a   large   number  and   varietj   of  people 

gradually  acquire,  more  or  less  unconscious- 
ly, the  abililv  lo  read  trail-  and  abilities 
in    the   face-   of   others.      Sometimes    this 

ability   is   termed   intuition,   but    experts   in 

the  line  points  of  lace-reading  at'e  de- 
veloped onl.v    hv    hard  Study  and  a  long  line 

of  conscious    observations.     Tim-    we  are 

told   thai    one   -uch   expert    physiognoi 
Dr.    Holmes    W.    Merton,    who    has    done 
work  as  a   vocational  anil.v-t   for  main    big 
corporation-,     ha-     devoted     some     thirtv- 
liv  e   v  ear-   lo   t!  malic   studj    of   t  In- 

human countenance  as  an  index  to  char- 
acter.     In   a   rei 

I'm orite   M<  \<  w    \  orfc  .    Fn  d   ( ' 

Kell.v    gives  mi   account    of   Dr.    Merl 
w  ork.   from   vv  Inch   w  .    quo! 

To    begin     with,     he    took    hundreds    of 
pictures  of  men  of  known   character^ 
and  abilities  and  studied   them   to  barn  if 
there  was  any  definite  relation  between  their 

talents  and  their  facial  contour.  Or,  in 
Other  words,  he  sought   to  find  out   if  there 
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Indian-     of     the     warring     tr 
conspicuously   high   che<  k-bon<  -. 
for    some   reason,    Natun    arrangi 
high     cheek-bones     should     indicate      tin 
faculty   of   caution.      And   so.   declare*    I  »■ 
Merton,  if  you  study  the  face-  ol 
car  motormen,  a-  a  da--,  you  an    quite 
likely  to  discover  that  most  <>f  thosi 
hold    their  jobs    long   hav<    fairly    big: 
wide    cheek-bones     becausi     cautii 
necessary  qualification  for  • 

work.      Tin-  does  not  mean,  of 
no    man     without     high    cheek-bones    -will 
apply  for  a  plac<   a-  a  motorman,  <>r 
running    a    street-car    suddenly    develops 
high    cheek-bones.     Bui    (host    who    I 
not  a  tendency    to  higl  ■•on.  -  prob- 

ably  lack    suflicienl    caution,    and.   if   the} 
chance  to  obtain  job-  a-  motormi  I 
do  not  like  the  work,  or.  ii 
do  not  give  satisfactory 
or  Utter  shift  to  som<  I  hi 
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Everlastic 

Slate-Surfaced 

Roofing 

The  most  beautiful 
and  enduring  roll  roof- 
ing made.  Surfaced 
with  crushed  slate  in 
art-shades  of  red  or 
green.  Very  durable; 
requires  no  painting. 
Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roll. 

Everlastic 
"Rubber"  Roof,,,:; 

One  of  our  most 
popular  roofings.  1(  is 
tough,  pliable,  elastic, 
■Ini  able,  and  very  low 
in  price  It  is  easv  to 
lay;  no  -skilled  labor. 
required,  Nails  and 
cement  in  each  roll. 


They  are  also  very  artistic.  The  natural  color  of 
the  non-fading,  crushed-slate  wearing  surface  gives 
tone  and  beauty  to  every  building  it  covers. 

Everlastic  Roofings  are  adapted  for  all  steep- 
roofed  buildings.  They  represent  the  manufacturing 
skill  and  practical  experience  gained  by  The  Barrett 
Company  during  sixty  successful  years  in  the  roofing 
business. 

No  matter  what  your  roofing  problem  may  be, 
one  of  the  four  styles  of  Everlastic  Roofings 
described  herein  will  meet  it  with  a  maximum  of 
economy  and  satisfaction. 

Special  booklets  descriptive  of  each  style,  free  upon 
request.      Specify  which  you  want  when  writing  us. 


The 


Company 


New  York  Chicago               Philadelphia                 Boston 

Cleveland  Cincinnati             Pittsburgh             Detroit 

Birmingham  Kansas  City           Minneapolis            Dallas 

Syracuse  Seattle           Peoria           Atlanta            Duluth 

•or  Washington              Johnstown              I     union 

Milwaukee  Toledo         Colambns         Richmond 
Latrobe    Bethlehem    Elizabeth    Buffalo    Baltimore 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited: 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Vancouver       St.John.N.B. 
Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney.  N.  S. 


St.  Louis 
New  Orleans 

Nashville 

Salt  Lake  City 

Younu- town 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 
(Four  Shingles  in  One) 

The  newest  thing  in  roofing.  Tough,  and  durable. 
Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing  materials  and 
surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  m 
green.  When  laid  they  look  exactly  like  individual 
shingles  and  make  a  rooi  worthy  of  the  finest  build' 
ings.  Weather  and  fire-resisting  to  a  high  degree. 
Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

Same  material    and    art-finish  (red   or   green)    as 

the  Multi-Shingles,  but  made  in  individual  shingles; 

'.i  inches.  A.  finished  roof  of  Tylike  Shingles 

is  in  more  beautiful  than  an  ordinary  shingle  roof, 

and  in  addition  costs  less  per  year  of  service. 
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feature  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A  wide  head  and  protruding  brows  ma) 
indicate  a  deep  thinker,  bul  there  ma 
oilur  and  qualifying  characteristics  which 
must  be  given  due  weight  in  arriving  al  a 
final  estimate: 

For  instance,  a  man  may  have  one 
feature!  that  would  indicate  too  much 
aggressiveness.  If  tins  were  allowed  to  go 
unchanged,  lie  would  be  heedless  of  other 
people's  rights  and  probably  would  become 
a  general,  all-around  nuisance.  Hut  his 
aggressiveness  is  overcome,  perhaps,  bj 
unusually  large  senses  of  amity  and  cau- 
tion. He  is  more'  than  ordinarily  dispi 
to  be  friendly  with  those  with  whom  lie 
comes  in  contact,  and  his  sense  of  caution 
makes  him  strive  to  avoid  doing  that 
which  would  hurt  his  popularity.  Strong 
sensual  appetite  may  be  held  in  check  by 
high  ideals.  Then,  too,  all  that  the  vari- 
ous faculties  show  may  be  modified  by 
low  quality  of  intellectuality.  The  domi- 
nant mental  ability  in  a  man  of  scant 
education  and  low  intellectual  quality 
may  not  equal  even  the  lowest  natural 
ability  in  a  man  of  high  intellectual 
quality.  Tin;  abilities  which  might  make 
one  man  merely  an  average  carpenter 
could  make  another  man  of  superior  in- 
telligence a  good  architect. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  large  nose  which 
curves  outward  from  the  faco  and  then 
in  again  is  likely  to  indicate  native  shrewd- 
ness. But,  obviously,  one  coidd  not  say 
that  every  man  with  a  Napoleonic  or 
aquiline  nose  could  rill  a  place  where  real, 
upper-case  shrewdness  is  required.  Unless 
he  has  sufficient  education  and  other 
essential  qualities,  he  might  at  best  be 
only  a  slick  man  in  a  very  small  game. 
In  other  words,  he  might  be  able  to  con- 
duct a  little  popcorn  stand,  but  would 
make  a  fizzle  of  running  a  big  bank. 

By  way  of  illustration,  Dr.  Merton 
went  into  an  analysis  of  the  notoriously 
unbeautiful  features  of  Socrates,  the 
Greek  philosopher.  The  face  of  Socrates, 
to  the  untrained  eye,  looks  like  thai  of  a 
degenerate,  and  it  is  often  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  impossibility  of  reading  a 
man's  character  from  his  face,  but  the 
doctor  has  ideas  as  to  why  the  philosopher 
is  a  figure  in  history: 

Socrates  had  an  extremely  wide  head 
in  the  region  of  the  function  of  sensation — 
and  responsiveness  to  physical  sensation 
is  the  basis  of  the  vital  and  so-called 
nutritive  temperament — which  carries  with 
it  natural  facility  at  acquiring  sinew  and 
strength  from  the  food  one  eats. 

Like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  also  had 
a  powerful  vita]  and  nutritive  as  well  as 
the    mental    and    motive    temperament, 

Socrates  was  powerful  and  \ital.  His 
remarkable  physical  resistance  is  a  matter 
of   history;     no  one  at    his   time   in   G] 

could    endure   the   prolonged   and    severe 

exposure  that  he  did.  lie  had  fulness  in 
the  frontal  region  of  the  forehead  but  was 
low  at  tlie  outer  brow,  indicating  that  he 
had  a  strong  sense  of  perception,  but  would 
not  be  adapted  to  mathematics.  Because 
he  had  perception  and  so-called  sense  of 
form,  he  became  in  youth  a  competent 
sculptor.  He  was  given  to  discursive 
observation,    rather    than    to    intense    and 


The  I. 

prolonged  examination,  had  a  good  mi  < 

and   a   faculty   for   learning;     tbea 
accord  exact!)   with  tin   low<r  and  second 
tiere  of  his  forehead     the  iir-1   tier  being 

righl    "ii    a    level    with    tin     brow,    and    the 
second  tier  barely  the  width  of  one't  B 
abd  i      Socrates  was  modi  rately  intui 

and  had  an  unusual  knack  for  putting 

and  i  wo  toget  her;    '-on-,  quentl)    '  b< 
of  lii-  nose  was  unusuallj  large  and 
bul   In    lack  of  a  corresponding  i  • 
scrutinizing  observation   made  th<    end  of 
i  In   no-i   I, hint .  and  r<  tracb  d  i1 

In    t he    ex<  cut ive    region     in    d 
parts  of  the  check  ami  jav     ambition  i- 
indicated  in  only  a  \  ery  moderate  d<  ■ 

ami   this  agrees  with  historical  fad-.       1 1   is 

not      recorded      that      Si 

ambition. 

The  mosl  remarkable  expression  of  this 
unusual  mentality  is  that  of  the  function  of 
defeiisioii  the  ability  to  look  out  for 
oneself.  As  history  tells  us,  Socrati 
so  unaggressive  thai  he  never  asked  for. 
remuneration  for  bis  teaching,  lie  re- 
fused to  become  a  political  leader,  and  re- 
fused also  to  plead  his  defense  at  his  trial. 
We  know,  too,  that  he  never  look  a  posi- 
tive altitude  in  argument,  preferring  to 
reach    his   intellectual    destination    by    war 

of  questions  rather  than  by  bold  statements. 

The  face  of  von  Hindeiiburg  has  become 

reasonably  familiar  to  the  public  during  the 

last  few  years,  and  most  people  have  also 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  sort  of 
person  the  Prussian  military  Leader  i-. 
This  is  what  Dr.  Merton  has  to  say  about 
him: 

In  the  face  of  von  Ilindeiiburg  one 
what  appears  to  be  well-nigh  the  ultimate 
of  evil  genius.  His  heavy  cheek,  sunken 
upper  lip,  and  sagging  jaw  show  hard- 
ness and  destructiveness.  Contempt  for 
the  humanities  is  indicated  bj  his  fiat 
forehead.  There  are  sipms  of  .scorn  for 
all  high  aspirations.  The  face  18  not 
only  wide,  heavy,  and  coarsely  modeled, 
but  it  hangs  low  from  the  eyes.  The 
upper  forehead  and  upper  lip  have  in  them 
no  indexes  of  cultured  emotions,  no  powers 
to  neutralize  the  disposition  to  utilize 
human  life  for  selfish  or  brutal  ambi- 
tions. Dominant  si^ns  of  merciless  strategy 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  combination  of  the 
heavy  face  with  the  straight-draw n  paren- 
thesis of  the  mouth  and  the  flared  wm^s 
of  the  nose  Inordinate  memory  is  shown 
by  the  creviced  regions  back  of  the  brows. 
The    combination     of     high    cheek-bones 

and   DOX-ended   nose  indicate-  a   power  for 

constructive  executive  decision,  along  with 

cold-reasoned  harshness. 

Hindenburg's  ability  to  visualize  enor- 
mous masses  of  men  and  mobilize  them  as 

a  vast  machine,  rather  than  a-  human 
beings,  is  indicated  by  the  wide-set  ears, 
the  low-hanging  brows,  and  harsh  contour- 
of  the  chin  and  mouth.  However,  i 
not  so  much  !  he  si/.e  or  shape  of  the  >  ariou- 
features,  but  the  proportion-  ot  them  to 
each  other  that  are  the  determining  fa< 

Dr.   Merton  says  there  are  i!  net 

forms    of    expression    in    the    human    ; 

the  quantitative,  referring  t  bape 

of  the  various  features:    the  transient,  due 

to     temporary     mental     sta  and     the 

hypocritical,  or  imitative.  Hearing  these 
three  forms  in  mind,  one  is  able  to  explain 

many     things     about      people     that     seem 

put 

For  example,  why  is  a  painted  portrait 
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oft<  n   a    b<  tt.  i    !,,.. 

photograph?      We    might    think 
photograph 

lik« 
md   the 

.  ■  . 

botograp 

■  ;■ 

particular  n  • 

in    1  • 

iraL      In 

1  he  paint"  d  : 

dile  to  combia 
number    of     In  of 

which    would  aril)* 

occur  in  the  fa'-e  al! 

A     woman     w  ho     i-     I 
intelligent,   usual!) 

graph     than  LUtiftll 

intellif  becausi 

unintelligent 

regularity  ami  pleasing  proport 

feature-,    and    al!    t! 

caught  by  1 1 

intelligent     person, 
depend  in  a  ureal   ii 

play  of  <  \pn  --ion  in  the  1 

likely  to  be  lost  in  a  pi  ih. 
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M  M!H  I..  (  HIM  -I     \K\n 

Til  K   armii  -  of   |  hi      1  I   of   ibe 

A.  E.  K.  were  not   hall  tabk  .  in 

soii.i'     particula-  'hat      part     of     tin- 

Chinese  soldiery    which 
keeping   th<  .and    n 

habitants  of  thi    various   pro   ii    •-  "f  the 
( '« li  Btial    Empire.     'I  I 
democratic    soldier-  and 

more  independent.     T!  •  ial  of  arms 

is  not  specifically  ment  1  in  Confucian 

doctrine,     and   is,    then 

the   curriculum.      B<  it    would 

up  too  much  tin  ■       Syst< 

by  its  absence.     If  the  pa)  ma 

to  come  around  for  a  J  <  ar  or  BO 

does,  being  peculiarly  remis-  in  this  res] 

the    soldiers   collect    their  pa)  .  allowa: 

and     war-gratuities    from     •'!.• 

Therefore,    the    popula 

qui  sts    the    Qovernmi  nt    bo 

protective    force,   pn  ('■  rrii  . 

The  (  hinese  soldier,  it  w  ill 

nbles  the  Mexican  variety,  but  I 

is  one   thing  at    which    the   Chil 

excels.      lb     is    fond    of    hugli:  .  I    he 

bugles  all  da) .     K' 
for  him,  and  it   is  no! 
"lights      out."        Thi 
Nathaniel  Peffer,  w 

of  1  i-  .  \p'  rii 
Army,  had 

Catha)  s  h  ading  ph  r.     He  t 

with  a  fr 
jourrn 
in     which     to     • 

■ 
the   sold 
learn  from  Mr    Pi  :T 

\rri\  inc. 
natural 
the  station  : 

a   harsh   sound.      It 
havi 

■  AtU  ntioi. 

in  front 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPS1  S 

■'  ontinued 


of  fourteen  soldiers,  Leaded  by  a  captain 
with  -word  drawn.  Before  we  had  taken 
breath  1 1 1 < -  captain  saluted  with  his  sword, 
the  men  presented  arms,  and  a  bugle  blew 
what  I  make  bold  to  call  a  salute,  tho 
Baldridge  tells  me  it  had  the  constituent 
elements  of  reveille,  mess  call,  and  retreat. 

The  captain  then  approached,  bared  his 
head,  and  bowed.  I,  knowing  the  lan- 
guage which,  considering  the  language, 
is  nol  to  be  taken  too  lightly  politely 
prcsl  curiosity  as  to  the  drift.  In  a 
few  well-chosen  words  he  informed  me 
that  the  hnien  chain q,  or  district  man- 
darin, having  been  apprised  of  the  im- 
pending arrival  of  two  distinguished  for- 
eigners, had  sent  this  humble  contingent 
to  protect,  us.  'Pile  guard,  in  a  word,  was 
being  turned  out  for  us. 

It.  was,  colloquially  speaking,  some 
guard.  That  fad  soon  developed.  First 
we  were  shown  to  our  conveyance,  a  blue- 
hooded  mule-earl  slung  on  two  wb 
and  without  springs,  which  I  later  learned 
was  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  thai  used 
in  the  time  of  Confucius,  2,500  years  ago. 
I  can  believe  it.  I  am  even  ready  to  believe 

it   was    the   same   ear!  . 

As  we  started  the  captain  directed  the 
driver  to  go  in  a  certain  direction.  Two 
of  the  guard,  all  of  which  had  broken 
ranks  by  this  time  of  its  own  free  will, 
stept  in  to  suggest  another  no  salute, 
either.  The  captain  said  yes,  the  two  said 
no.  the  re-l  of  the  guard  joined,  and  the 
discussion  waxed  warm.  Talk  about  a 
democratic  army ! 

Finally  the  debate  was  settled  and  we 
started  off  for  the  town,  preceded  by  the 
guard,  the  captain  riding  at  the  head. 
Of  that   captain   I   should  say  that   he  was  a 

dear,  genial,  gentle  soul,  bu1  he  gave  us  a 
terrible   lot   of  trouble.     There  were   two 

reasons:  one.  his  horse;  two,  his  sword. 
The  horse:  The  captain  was  mat 
rather  than  cavalry;  and  we  had  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  keeping  him  on.  At 
one  time  in  the  two-hour  trip  we  st opt 
to  take  a  picture  of  the  cavalcade.  We 
had   jusl    gol    the  group   nicely   posed    when 

th.  captain'-  horse  right-about-faced.  The 
captain  pulled,  the  captain  tugged,  tho 
captain  clucked,  the  captain  shoved; 
finally  I  gently  led  the  horse  around.  The 
captain  looked  relieved;  so  did  I.  And 
again,  when  we  stopl  to  resl  and  the  captain 
bad    to    dismount,    lie    soughl    to    placate 

his   si 1    by   leading   it    to  graze   by    the 

roadside,  the  guard  meanwhile  squatting 
aboul  unconcerni  d 

The  -word  :     That  w  ea  pon  had  a  v  i     of 
depending    directlj     behind     the    captain 
horizontally   with   the  earth   and   between 
his    lof^s    in    such    a     way    that     four 
in     any     direction     meant     instant    disaster 
tn   tic    captain.      1 1    made   nie  ner\  ous.      If 
we    wanted    to    talk    to    him    we    had    ti 
to    him;    we    didn't     dan      risk     tic 
quences  of  calling  him  to  us. 

Also,  on  the  wa\  \\e  stopl  in  the  shade 
of  nine  trees  to  take  a  l>it  of  lunch.  \- 
we  laid  out  the  orthodox  cold  chicken 
and  Saratoga  chip-  that  a  kindly  mis- 
sionary lad>  had  provided  for  us  at  T'ai- 
An-Fu,  the  soldierj  gathered  around  in 
combined  a  w  i  a  id  amusemenl  at  t  hi 
hibition  of  funny  chow.  So  awed  at  tin 
noveltj  were  they  that  one  of  them  I 
over,    took    a    handful 

frilts  tried  them  dubiously,  and  spat  them 
out  emphatically.  He  offered  the  rest  to  his 
buddies.     They  refused      Aid    ,><■  contin- 


ued our  meal  before  a  fascinated  gallery. 
Every  move  was  intently  watched  and 
e\  ery  move  discusl  excitedly. 

We  wen  ionsiderable  attraction.  The 
soldiery  saw   us  finish  with  great  regret. 

The  soldier-  took  great  interesl  in 
watching  the  two  travelers  shave,  and 
were  an  attentive  audienci  ■  ■     pi  r- 

formance  of  t  lies  ge  men  from  bej  ond 

the  Great  Wall.  Further  details  as  to 
army  routine  came  out,  as  we  r< 

The  previous  night  Baldridge  had  an- 
other revelation  of  army  life.  I<  was  a 
dark  night.  Our  only  lighl  was  one  dim 
lamp.  We  were  making  the  best  of  that 
when  one  of  the  army  came  in  to  ask  for  a 
light;  they  had  been  stationed  in  the 
courtyard  outside. 

I  said  we  had  none.  He  came  bark 
again  and  again  asked,  again  I  said  we 
lad  none.     A  t  hird  time  he  ca  mi    back. 

This  time  he  was  firm.  The  men 
didn't  like  staying  out  in  the  dark,  he 
said. 

1  translated  to  Baldridge,  who  inquired 
who    the   devil    was   guarding   whom,    and 

then   we  sent    out   and me  candles. 

The  tension  pas 

Still,  thai  isn't  so  strange,  either.  In 
China  a  night  watchman  makes  his 
rounds  beating  a  big  gong.  The  objeel  is 
to  let  a  robber  know  there  is  a  watchman 
around.  If  he  knows  that,  he'll  run.  And 
the  point  is  he  will.  They  have  reached  a 
sort  of  universal  gentlemen's  agreement 
on  a  greal  many  things  in  life  in  these 
pan-     it's  what  you  call  convention. 

All  of  which  was  pretty  funny  but 
palled  after  a  bit.  We  go1  tired  of  the 
army.  We  wanted  privacy.  Before  we 
left  the  army  had  become  pretty  friendly — ■ 
nay,  familiar.  Ami  the  third  day,  when 
a  nice  missionary  chap  we  knew  dropl  in 
from  the  town  of  S/.  Shui  and  we  had  gone 
tn  see  him  and  were  accompanied  through 
the  door  by  two  of  1  he  four,  it  occurred  tons 
that  it  was  actually  getting  intimate — 
too  intimate. 

So  we  hit  upon  an  expedient.  When  we 
wanted  to  be  alone  we  simply  set   out   on  a 

brisk  walk.  It  wasn't  long  before  we  had 
the  army  lapped.  If  we  cot  lonesome 
again  we  would  sit  down  and  wail  for  the 
army  to  catch  up.  tongues  hanging  out 
and  panting.  For  the  Chinese  dough-boj 
isn't  used  to  hiking.  lb  doesn'1  do 
much  of  it . 

!b  doesn'1  do  much  of  anything,  in  fact . 

epl  when  he  takes  to  banditry,  which 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  lime  for  mosl 
of  the  Chinese  army.  Of  the  numberless 
bandit-  that  infest  the  interior,  the  larger 
proportion  are  soldiers,  sometime-  dis- 
charged, and  sometime-  on  self-granted 
furlough,  ami  sometimes  siill  in  service. 

That  is  not  because  'he  soldier  is  by 
1 1 ; 1 1  me  a  robber,  but  because  he  has  to  rob 
to    b\e.     Ill-    salarj    generally    i<   grafted 

by  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the 
higher  officers  before  it  gets  down  to  him. 

There  are  known  cases  where  troops  sta- 
tioned in  a  certain  district  have  not  been 
paid  for  a  year  or  more.  Naturally  they 
ha  v  c  often  to  turn  to  lool  and  naturally 
i'  becomes  a  habit;  as  they  gel  experl  they 
com-  ■    it. 

Thi     i  him  tier   toils   not.   neither 

he     fight.        He     must      not,     fight.        He 

might   imperil  .the  life  of  In-  officer.      But 

there    i-   an    occasional    opera-boiitTe    affair, 
1 : 

ght?      In     July     of     ,917.     when     the 
nine-day  monarchical  coup  was  attempted, 


I  happened  to  be  in  1'eking.  The  monarch- 
ist rump  army  held  the  palace;  the  Re- 
publican army  was  getting  ready  to  storm 
it.  The  fight  started.  There  w&s  some 
four  minutes  of  fighting,  with  firing  almost 
exclusively    into    the   air,    when    both    sides 

5Uddl  illy    o  a-ed. 

The  nexl   day   i  ommon  knowledge 

in  Peking  that  Chang  Hsun,  commander 
of  i he  monarchisl  army,  had  been  paid 
hundred  thousand  taels  to  surrender. 
A  pure  business  arrangemenl — he  was 
outnumbered  and  bound  to  be  defea 
anyway.  Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  light- 
ing  and    getting    killed? 


1  I  CATAN,    I  III.    "MA     II  M'i'Y   AND 
PROGR1  SSF\  I     -I'm     l\    Ml  AH  i) 

OERSONS  in •  in  untangling  the 

-*-      tangle  in  Mexico  would  do  well  to  de- 
some  time  to  a  -t  mlv   of  N  uea 
observers  familiar  with  conditions  in  that 

-i-olated  of  al!  tic  Mexican  -' 
.bi-t  a-  many  centuries  befon  Colm 
discovered  Am.  rica  'he  Yucatan  peninsula 
was  t  he  -,at  of  thehighesl  ci\  ilization  On  the 
North  American  continent,  so  to-day  it  is 
-aid  to  be  the  mo- 1  progn  ssive section  of  the 
southern  Republic,  "the  grain  of  wheat  in 
M.  xico's  bushel  of  political  chaff,"  the  one 
place  in  the  whole  disl  racted  country  w  here 

tiler.  to    be    some    hop.     for    Mexico. 

Yucatan  of  all  Mexico  has  emerged  ah 
unscathed  by  revolution,  we  arc  told,  due 

partlj  to  it-.i-olation.  but  especially  to  the 
solidity  and  industry  of  its  people.  It  seems 
t  hat  w  bile  t  he  resl  of  I  he  Mexicans  are  fond 
of  tin  exciti  in-iii  incident  to  banditry  and 
revolution  and  devote  much  time  tin 
t  he  "*  ucatecans  t  hi ;  refuse  to  be  .-ailed 
Mexicans  bath  regularly,  wear  immacu- 
late white  clol  Ic-,  and  engage  in  useful  oc- 
cupations. They  are  the  , I,  -ceiidant-  of  the 
ancient  Mayas,  who  erected  the  elaborate 
structures  whose  ruin-  excite   the  wonder 

of  the  traveler  'ii  Yucatan  to-day.  and  it  is 
apparent  that  the  spirit  of  initiative  which 
prompted  their  forefather-  to  build  so 
e\t.  ii-ively  still  characterizes  the  race. 
"  Foreigners  in  Yucatan  are  not  numerous," 
says  Wilbur  Porresl  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune,  "because  the  Yueatecans,  unlike 
other  races  inhabiting  Mexico,  are  ab 
conduct  their  own  affairs."  To  quote  fur- 
ther from  Mr.  Forrest's  account  of  his 
'■i.  i.e.  -: 

Approaching  the  coasl  of  Yucatan  on  a 

-el    tin     American   who  is  un- 
familiar with  the  tropics  begins  to  live  again 

in  the  South  Sea-  with  -lack  London.  A 
mi  ine\  itablv  boils  dovv  n  on  opalescent 
water-.  Shark-  plaj  about  the  stern  and 
prow  of  the  vessel.  Miles  awaj  glistening 
white  sands  of  the  tropical  coast-line  are 
lapped  by  constantly  moving  outlines  of 
the  surf.  Coconul  palm-,  singly  and  in 
groves,    break     the    horizon.       White-roofed 

clusters  of  low  buildings  eventually  come 
into  sighl  as  the  steamer  drop-  anchor  live 
mile-  off  shore  to  escape   the  rock  li 

tiding  in  the  sands. 
A  -mall  steamer  and  innumerable  sail- 
boat- approach  from  shore  Tic  -team- 
boat  come-  out  for  passi  and  baggagi  . 
but  t  he  -ail  boa's  are  laden  to  the  gunwales, 
and    ev.n    high    above    them,    with    white 

-   of  heii.qm  n,  the  si  uff  thai    rope   i- 
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.  1FE  to  buy— safe  to  travel  with.  I  bat 
was  first  said  of  t lie  [ndestructo  Trunks 
o\  er  tw  eh  e  >  cars  ago. 

Today  these  trunks,  in  modern  wardr 
robe  stylo,  are  not  only  safe  but  beauti- 
ful and  "packable11  beyond  the  dreams 
( >l  old-time  tra\  elers. 

\  \  I  ION  \l    VENEER   PR<  >Dl  I      - 

MIS  HAW  \k.\  \ 
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The  high  cost  of  water 

I  his  is  one  reason  why  Quaker  Oats  will  often  cut  breakfast  cost 
ninety  per  cent. 

Quaker  ( )at  s  is  only  7  per  cent  water.  It  yields  1S10  calories  of  food 
per  pound.     Many  costly  foods  are  largely  water.      Note  this  table. 


Percentage  of  water 


In  Quaker  Oats  .  .  .  7% 
In  round  steak  ....  60'  , 
In  veal  cutlets  .  .  .  .68', 
In  fish 60'  , 


In  hen's  eggs       .        .        .  65 '  , 

In  oysters 88'  ,, 

94', 


In  tomatoes 

In  potatoes 62  '  , 


The  cost  of  your  breakfasts 

Here  is  what  a   breakfast   serving  costs  in   some  necessary  foods  at 
this  writing: 

In    cost    pei    serving   I liese  other  Rood 
fo  ids  run  from  8  to  \  i  times  Quaki  i  <  I 
In  cost    per   i.ooo  i  aloi  ies     the  >  m 
measure  ol   food  \  alue     thej  will  avei  age 
ten  times  Qua  kei  Oats. 


Cost  per  serving 

Dish  of  Quaker  Oats  .  .  lc 
Serving  of  meat  .  .  .  .8c 
Serving  of  fish  ....  8c 
Lamb  chop       .        .        .        .  12c 

Two  eggs 10c 


Quaki  i   Oats  is  tin  ood   that 

you  can  serv<    at   breakfast.     Ii  Is  nearlj  th<  ideal  food     almost  a  complete  food. 

"i ig  folks  need  it  as  food  for  growth     older  folks  for  vim  food. 

^  ei  ii  eosis  only  one  cent  pi  r  di 

Serve  tin    costliet    foods  ai  other  meals.     Start  the  da>  on  this  one-cent  dish  of  the 
lii  .ii.  si  food  that  grows. 


r  Oat 


World-famed  for  its  flavor 

Quakei    Oats   dominate   b  W<        I    but    ten    pounds  from    a    bushel 

flavor.  The}  are  flaked  from  rains       You     ei    this  extra   fl  thout    extra 

onlj      inst   the  rich,  plump,  flavorj   oats.       price  when  you  ask  foi  Quaker  O 

15c  and  35c  per  Package 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 
Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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madi  of  hemp.  Henequen  is  the  chief 
producl  of  Yucatan.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rocky  land  are  planted  to 
th<  greal  sisal  plants,  whose  iil><  rs  are  stript, 
dried,  baled,  and  shipped  via  boal  to  the 
United  States  via  New  Orleans  and  New 
York. 

To  go  ashor<  at  Progri  so,  the  seaport  of 
Yucatan,  after  seeing  filth-encrusted  na- 
tives elsewhere  in  Mexico,  is  a  revelation. 
Brown-skinned  men  wearing  sandals  and 
clad  in  immaculate  white  dm  I.  jackets  and 
trousers  swarm  the  long  docks,  trucking 
hemp  bales  Lo  the  small  boats  lying  there 
waiting  to  reci  iv<  cargo.  Ii  is  said  I  ha1 
the  averagi  Yucatecaa  takes  two  baths  a 
day.  If  cleanliness  is  nexl  to  godliness  he 
lia>  an  excellent  chance  for  hi  aven  in  addi- 
tion to  his  reputation  for  religious  devout- 
aess.  lie  is,  at  least,  hard-working  and 
law-abiding. 

One  Sunday  no1  long  ago  thi  correspon- 
dent in  Progreso  sav  the  native  populace 
on  its  way  to  and  from  religious  devotion. 
Xii  cleaner  populace  anj  \\  here  ever  went  to 
church.  Entire  families  passed  in  spotless 
white.  Above  their  duck  trousers  the  men 
wore  a  Sunday  garment,  a  cross  between  a 
middy  blouse  and  a  Chinese  mandarin  coal 
with  the  Chinese-esque  collar  buttoned 
tight  at  the  neck,  while  buttons  continued 
down  the  fronl  to  t  he  end  of  i  he  abbre- 
viated shirt-tail,  which,  middy-blouse-like, 
is  ne\  er  i  ucked  in. 

Two  garments  also  seemed  to  compose 
the  costume  of  the  female  of  the  species. 
A  white  mother-hubbard-like  dress  draped 
over  the  form  much  lower  toward  terra 
firma  than  the  average  Broadwaj  skirt. 
Below  this  Moats  separately  tin  most  elab- 
orate of  hand-made  laces  lo  the  ankles. 

Children,  whose  little  brown  laces  were 
so  e],an  that  they  shone,  accompanied 
their  parents  to  and  fro.  Their  costumes 
were  mainly  tin  same  as  those  of  the  elders, 
according  to  sex. 

Bandsmen,  as  spotlessly  attired  as  the 
churchgoers,  played  native  tunes  near  the 
genera]  market  sheds,  while  the  others  pa- 
raded toward  Progreso's cathedral  near  by. 

Native  stores  on  a  streel  parallel  with 
t  he  sea  at  Progreso  \  <\\i\  almost  e\  erj  Ann  r- 
iciii  product  that  can  be  brought  from  the 
I  uited  States  on  American  steamers,  w  Inch 
cruise  weekh  from  New  York  via  Havana 
to  Progreso.  The  chewing-gum  which 
made  ^  ucatan  famous  is  on  salt  here,  tho 
Yucatecans  know  chewing-gum  only  as  it 
is  prepared  in  the  "States."  Chicle,  along 
with  hemp,  is  a  product  of  Yucatan,  but 
American  buyers  ship  it  in  the  raw  state, 
and  it  comes  back  to  the  Yucatecans  neatly 
sugared  and  wrapt,  at  five  times  its  retail 
price  in  the  United  States.  And  the  Yuca- 
tns  buy  it  and  chew  it. 

.hi  has  li\  e  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
roads, mostly  narrow  gage,  operated  by 
the  overnment.     Locomotives  and 

cars     are     all     of     American     manufacture. 

Many    roads  connecting  various   parts  of 

the  peninsula  wire  built  originally  by  the 
hemp-growers  and  later  consolidated  into 
one  system.  The  road-beds  and  equip- 
ment are  in  excellent   condition. 

When  tin  correspondent  traveled  from 
Progreso  inland  to  Merida  the  little  wood- 
burning  locomotive  drew  the  half-do/.eii 
passenger-cars  at  high  speed  through  greal 
hemp  plantations.  The  excellenl  condi- 
tion of  buildings  on  these  plantations  and 

the  spectacle  of  natives  actually  working 
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were  in  direct  contrast  to  plantation  bc< 

elsewhere  in  Mexico. 

Merida  is  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Forresl  as  a  "marvel  city." 

Also  he  says  it  might  be  called   the  "city 

of  windmills,"  on  account  of  i  lie  number  of 

structures  found  there.     As  we  read: 

Hundreds  of  revolving-  mills,  perched 
aloft  on  towers  after  I  he  American  farm 
fashion,  transform  the  Merida  sky-line 
into  something  difficult  of  description.  A 
steady  breeze  from  the  sea  keeps  tin-, 
mills  constantly  spinning.  Groves  of  wax- 
ing palm-trees  of  many  varieties  vie  with 
"groves"  of  windmills  in  a  spectacle  as 
unique  as  incongruous. 

Merida  boasts  of  its  own  Yucatecan 
University,  municipal  hospitals,  and  other 
public  institutions,  which  are  distinctly  nn- 
Mexican.  It.  has  more  asphalted  streets 
than  perhaps  any  city  of  its  size  in  the 
world,  A  great  asphalt  lake  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  furnished  enough  of  this  prod- 
uct to  pave  hundreds  of    miles   of    strcel  -. 

and  there  remains  enough  still  to  keep  the 
city  paved  until  the  end  of  time. 

The  city  of  Merida,  takes  pride  in 
showing  visiting  foreigners  tin;  results 
of  its  "foreign"  learning.  One  feature 
is  a  great  asphalted  boulevard  almost 
as  wide  as  City  Hall  Square,  New  York, 
over  which  hundreds  of  American-made 
automobiles  "promenade"  every  Sunday 
evening.  The  carriage-and-pair  method 
of  Sunday  evening  promenade  as  decreed 
by  Spanish  custom  for  the  aristocracy  has 
given  way  to  the  advent  of  the  Amer- 
ican automobile.  From  all  makes  and 
styles  of  cars,  valued  in  Yucatan  from  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars, 
the  aristocracy  of  Merida  nods  and  smile- 
back  and  forth  from  car  to  car  as  these 
most  modern  vehicles  cruise  up  and  down 
the  great  boulevard. 

Aristocratic  mansions  lining  the  boule- 
vard on  both  sides  refleel  architectural 
periods  of  three  continents.  One  may  see 
the  old  American  colonial  house  facing  the 
ornate  marble  facade  of  a,  French  mansion 
across  the  street.  There  is  the  low  struc- 
ture of  Central  and  South  America  next 
door  to  dwellings  that  recall  Riverside 
Drive.  One  wealthy  hemp-planter,  when 
abroad,  was  Struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  French 
lighthouse  and  has  reproduced  it  on  the 
boulevard.  A  Merida  doctol  liked  the 
idea  and  became  (he  planters'  neighbor  in 
another  "lighthouse'-  house.  A  wealthy 
Merida  lumber  dealer  who  leaned  toward 
French  architecture  in  building  his  boule- 
vard home  has  just  imported  an  American 
bowling-alley,  which  reposes  in  a  special 
building  just  back  of  the  mansion. 

The  most  important  hardware  dealer  in 
Merida  built  a  six-story  business  structure 
from  plans  he  brought  back  from  the- 
United  States.  It  is  typically  American 
and  the  first  "sky-scraper"  in  the-  tropical 
peninsula. 

While  the  more  wealthy  of  Merida 
"promenade"  in  their  automobiles  on  the 
boulevard,  Hie  plainer  folk  promenade 
afoot  in  force  around  and  around  the  city's 
main  plaza,  saying  their  "Good  evenings," 
and  "How-do-you-do's."  The  immacu- 
late white  native  costumes  seen  here  would 
perhaps  represent  a  Pittsburger's  dream 
of  heaven.  The  Yuoateoans,  however, 
have  not  yet  embraced  American  laundries. 
They  do  their  own  washing. 


*fl 


HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED  BEANS 

LJo  you  know  how  good  they  taste  ? 

When  you  sniff  the  steam  that  rises  from  the  dish, 
the  rich  aroma,  your  appetite  wakes  to  a  premonition 
of  something  good  to  come.  And  something  extra- 
ordinarily good  has  come  !  Try  Heinz  Oven  Baked 
Beans  and  rind  out  tor  yourself. 

You  know  they  must  he  good  for  you-  tor  beans 
are  nutritious,  and  Heinz  dry-heat  baking  makes  them 
thoroughly  digestible.  You  know  they  are  remark- 
ably  simple  to  prepare  just  place  the  can  in  boilin 
water  for  1 5  minutes. 

The  House  of  Heinz  stands  behind  the  flavor  and 
quality  ot  Oven  Baked  Beans,  as  behind  every  one  of 
the  57. 

//, . .  x  />'... 

H< .        ....■>.. 

//.  ;;;:-.   Bakt  d  A\ .;    A. 


Some  of  the 

57 


Vinegars 

Spaghetti 

Apple  Butter 

Tomato  Ketchup 


jill  ffeinss  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Ca 
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MONTH  OF  DAlV^s 

June  is  here,  season,  fbrides 
and  happiness — of  wedding 
gifts.  Let  your  gift  be  jew- 
elry, bright  as  a  bride's 
dreams,  symbolizing:  in  eter 
nal  radiance,  happiness  that 

lures.  S  .  ■  in,  too,  of  f 
graduation  \\  hen  in  the  lives 
of  boys  and  girls  new  vistas 
daw  n.  Wish  them  j  >y  of  the 
future  with  gifts  as  lasting 
,  i  j  our  lo\  e. 

J  by 

■ 


*ff  i'l  \Vi   \rs  -  -     EVVELRY 

0  WATCHES     CLOCKS  j  SILVJ  K  w  ARE         » 


Mr.  Forresl  attributes  the  stability  and 
generally  favorab  eel  of  the  conditions 

ailing    in    Yucatan   to   the    superio 
of  its  populace.      He  says  the  people  there 
differ  from   those  in  any  oilier  section  of 
Mexico.     To  quo 

The  mixture  Of  Spanish  ami  (  'uban  blood 

with  the  Maya  tribe  of  \  ucatan  3<  em 
have  produced  a  race  almosl  totally  differ- 
ent   from    the    same    mixture    with    other 
Indian  if  Mexico. 

This  race  mixture  in  Mexico  proper  seems 
to  have  broughl  aboul  a  condition  of  na- 
tional lassitude  bj  which  foreigners  • 
been  drawn  into  Mexico  to  promote  com- 
mercial and  industrial  ent<  rprises  and  carry 
on  professional  pursuits.  Yucatan,  how- 
ever, has  -i'ii  lit  to  .-.  ad  t  he  ;  ou1  h  of  I  he 
peninsula  abroad  to  learn  trades  and  pro- 
fessions and  generally  the  ways  of  the 
American  and  the  European.  Upon  this 
foundation  Yucatan  established  its  own 
university  and  for*  se\  era!  decades  has  com- 
peted so  suer, --fully  with  the  foreigner  in 
Yucatan  itself  that  the  foreigner  is  com- 
pelled to  evince  admiration  and  resped  for 
the  Yucatecan.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Yueatecan—  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
Mexico  proper  has  a  wholesomi  regard 
and  respeel  for  the  foreigner,  and  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  in  particular, 
because  American  universities  have  con- 
tributed enormously  to  Yucatan's  progress. 


THE   I  BIQT  1'IOUS  BODY-GUARD  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT 

"TT OPELESSLY    clever,"    you    would 
-»■  A-    say,    must     be     the    secret-service 

men  who  act  as  body-guard  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  state-;   and  clever  to  a 

hopeless  extent,   we  are  assured,    the-,    -a  me 

gentlemen  actually  are.  \ot  only  do  tiny 
possess  in  an  uncanny  degree  the  mysteri- 
ous ability  to  detect,  a  crank  or  a  crook,  a! 
almost  any  distance,  but  they  are  accom- 
plished in  many  other  ways  as  well.  For 
instance,  there  i-  Rdward  Starling,  who 
stood  on  the  running-board  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ear  and  caught  bouquets  and  things 
thrown  at  the  Chief  Executive  on  the  hit- 
ter's I  en-thousand-mile  "swing  round  the 
circle"  and '  did  il  so  efficientlj  I  hat 
even  a  dandelion  reached  i  -  destination. 
Starling  is  said  to  be  so  huge  and  hand- 
in  his  ovening  clothes  that  he  has  outshone 
most  statesmen  and  other  common  mortals 

at   all   the  great   state  functions  he  has  had 
lend    in    the  line  of  dul  in   this 

countrj  and  Europe.     Also,  there  is  W.  II. 
Moran,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Sei 
Service,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  "shark  " 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  offlci  .  • 

es  as  deacon  iii  a  Presbj  terian 
church  in  Washington  and  was  one  of  a 
quartet  of  secret-service  men  who  enter- 
tained the  President  and  his  party  with 
man;  a    the    '  Washington. 

Wherever    he   went    in    Europe    President 
Wilsou  was  accompanied  b  t-service 

m.  ii   under  the  dire'-'   control  I  agle- 

!     i  Jo<  "  Murphy,  who  is  an  old-timer  and 


lias  accompanied  the  last  three  President 
on  all  their  trips  over  the  country,  niakinj 
it  a  point  always  to  stand  in  some  plac 
two  feet  higher  than  the  President  whej 
the  hitter  slop'  anywhere  on  his  journey 
Taking  a  general  view  of  these  body-guard 
of  Presidents,  William  O.  Shepherd  write 
in  Everybody's  Maga     u     \n\   York): 

Of  Moral,'-  present  staff,  Murphy 
"Dick"  Jervis,  and  James  Sloan,  now  chie 
of  the  St.  Louis  district,  are  the  only  mei 
who  served  under  the  past  three  Presidents 
In  the  McKinlej  days  there  was  no  regula 
Presidential  body-guard;  if  there  had  been 
McKinley  would  never  hav<  been  shol 
No  man  with  a  bandaged  hand  like  thai  o 
McKinli  assassin  w ould  ha*  i  go1  b] 
these  trained  -,  cretr-sen  ice  men. 

"I've  done  some  church  going  in  in? 
time,"  I  heard  Murphj  saj  one  day. 
went  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  will 
Roosevelt.  I  went  to  the  Unitarian  churcl 
with  Taft,  and  I've  gone  to  the  Presby 
terian  and  the  Episcopal  churches  wit] 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  I'm  a  (ath 
olic,  and  i1  i-  aecessan  for  me  to  ^o  to  m; 
own  church  everj  Sunday,  [nevermissit 
So  what  I  don't  know  about  differen 
churches  isn'1  so  vcrj  much." 

Incidentally,  the  secret-service  mi 
iioi  have  any  opportunity  to  vote  for  tin 
man  thej  w  ill  afterward  protect.  Murph; 
has  had  opportunity  to  vote  only  twice  ii 
his  lifetime.  Chief  Moran,  being  a  r.-i 
dent  of  Washington,  has  no  opportunity  t< 
vote  at  all.  On  Flection  day.  thi  secrel 
service  men  must  go  with  the  Presidenl  t< 
his  ow  n  home-tow  n  to  protect  him  w  bile  In 
is  voting.  P  has  never  happened  that  ; 
secret-service  man  voted  in  the  -aim    towi 

where    tile    Pie-i.  h  ii !  -!  o-l  >e    ca-!     hi-    \ote. 

Iii  the  way  of  Presidents  the  secret-ser 
vice  men  have  to  take  whal  thi  voters  givi 
them,  and  thej  find  every  incoming  Presi 
dent  changes  their  routine  of  life  and  evei 
t  heir  habits. 

Roosevelt    made  life  hard  lor  them. 

At  every  doorwaj  in  the  White  Housi 
Chief  Moran  ha-  a  secret-service  man  oi 
guard.  lb'  is  connected  both  by  push 
buttons  ami  bj  telephone  with  the  body 
guard  reserves.  Whenever  Roosevelt  o 
Taft  "i-  Wilson  -tailed  from  the  Whit< 
House,  the  secret-service  man  at  the  doo 
through  which  he  passed  Lra\e  the  signal 
This  signal  is  equivalent  to  an  alarm  in  ; 
fire-house.  The  secret-sen  ice  automobile! 
da-h  to  the  W  hi!.  House.  Tin  nun  win 
are  stationed  nearest  to  the  door  .jump  ii 
and  follow  tin  President.  The  Presiden 
.•an  not  leave  the  place  without  this  escorl 
Tins.'  men,  indeed,  are  not  under  his  orders 
hut  under  vhe  Treasury  Department  and 
f  Moran. 

Publiclj     Roosevelt,    Taft.    and    Wilsoi 
never  appeared  to  notice  them ;  privatelj 
as  in   thi  of  i  he  (  Washington's 

quartet  thej  often  fitted  well  into  Presi- 
dential parties.  All  three  of  the  Presidents 
who  have  had  guards  have  tolerated  then 
and  their  presence,  seeming  '.>  realize  thai 
they  were  a  necessity  or  a  penalty  of  gi 
h  had  a  way  of  seemiri 
look  •  brough  them,  as  if  thej  wi  re  u\\  isibh 
spook-.  But.  riding  his  hardest,  or  run- 
ning, as  In  used  to,,  afoot,  through  tin 
swamps  of  w  hat  is  now  the  Potomac  Drive 
In'  could  not  gel  away  from  them,  for  when 
Roosi  -.It  was  in  a  lit  of  athleticism,  onlj 
best    and    youngest    and   spriesl    men 

".  •  n    on  the  job. 
Murphy  was  on<  of  tin-..      1  asked  him. 

one       <\:\y,       aboul        some       of       Koo-,  \  .  It  'S 
a 'hi.  ' 
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Progress  and  Paint 


This  is  the 

MASURY 


Known  'for 
Sterling  Quality 


|[  THE  HOUSE  OF  MASURY    \ 

\i  Makes  Good  Paints  and^hrnishes 

A  fi  Q  lO  "  " 

Cosmolac 

Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors 

China  Gloss  White  Enamel 

Liquid  House  Paints 

Pure  Colors  in  Oil 

Superfine  Colors 


Paint  marks  progress — and  is  a  part  of  it.  With  the  transi- 
tion from  log-house  to  nestling  white  farm-house,  came  paint. 
With  the  development  of  transportation,  the  use  of  paint  and 
varnish  grew  into  a  most  important  factor  of  life.  For  it  made 
better  wagons,  better  ships,  better  railroad  cars  and  better 
motor  vehicles.    Nothing  can  ever  replace  paint. 

Masury  Paints  and  Varnishes  are  the  result  of  eighty-five 
years  of  progress.     They  were  counted  as  quality  product 
when  the  gold-rush  was  on  in  forty-nine.     And   they    have 
progressed  ever  since.     The  house  of  Masury   has  ah 
pioneered  in  its  field,  but  never  has  it  hem  so  proud   o- 
efforts  as  it  is  of  its  latest  success, 


the  one  varnish  for  every  purpose.  For  Cosmolac  is  truly 
remarkable.  It  isn't  harmed  by  steam,  hot  or  cold  water, soap 
or  ammonia.  It  stavs  satiny  bright,  indoors  or  our.  [twon't 
peel,  chip,  craze  or  crack.  H  eat  or  cold  won't  affectit.  It  won't 
turn  cloudy  nor  white.      It  will  resist  wear,  tear  and  abuse. 

The  House  of  Masury  makes  paints  and  varnishes  of  the 
first  class.  And  the  outstanding  members  of  its  quality  family 
are  the  Masury  Big  Six, led  by  Cosmolac.  The  other  five  are 
Perfection  Flat  Whiteand  Colors,  ChinaGIossWhit<  I  mel, 
Liquid  House  Paints,  Pure  Colors  in  Oil  and  Superfine  Colors. 

If  you  manufacture  a  commodity  that  carries  a  coi 
paintor  varnish  you  may  find  itto  \  our  advantage  to  lo< 
into  the  Masury  kind.     For  you   cannot  buy  i  ter. 

The  more  particular  you  are,  the  more  welcome  \  ourinqi 
will  be. 

'postage, 
.**     It  I 

JolinW  Masury  &  Son 

Brooklyn.N.Y. 

No*  "York   •   Cl\iv.\y;i>   •    Mini*f»piJii    .    S.iu  1  r  .1 :  ..     ■<    1 
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tamina  is  the  powei 
suffer  blows  without  succui 
ing — the  ability  to  endure  p 
ishment  because  of  unyield 
backbone  and  a  stout  heart. 

The  greater  a  car's  stami 
the  greater  its  serviceabil 
The  Overland,  on  the  i 
Triplex  Springs,  has  lasl 
strength  and  staying  powers 
cause  it  has  in-built  stamina 

A   Year's  Abuse  in  Seven  Days 

On  March  3,  1920,  a  stock  Overland  car  finished  a  t 
of  seven  days  and  seven  nights  over  frozen  Indiana  c 
roads.  It  had  traveled  5,452  miles  in  168  hour: 
tinuously.  Its  engine  had  made  17,062,729  revol 
its  ignition  system  had  registered  34,125,458  spa 
pulses.  Yet  under  this  ceaseless  pounding  it  had 
failed  or  faltered.  And  at  the  close  of  its  record-br 
run  it  was  ready  to  run  the  gauntlet  again. 

Blazing  the  Trail  for  the  Army 

From  July  7  to  September  6,  1919,  three  stock  O) 
cars  blazed  the  trail  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  i; 
famous  cross-continent  drive.  Driver  Webb's  sedan  c 
4,387  miles;  Driver  Schell's  touring  car  went  4,743 
Driver  Brown's  touring  car  covered  5,055  miles, 
cars  covered  almost  impassable  roads  while  searchii 
safe  roads  for  the  huge  army  trucks  in  all  kinds  of  vs 
and  in  all  altitudes.  They  proved  again  the  mai 
stamina  of  the  Overland,  the  modern  light  car. 


■.fcitfC* 


Willys-Overland  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 


WILLYS-OVER] 

Sedans,   Cou 
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42,104  Foot-Pounds  Blow  on  Springs 

ly  at  every  performance  of  the  last  annual  Stock  an 
se  Show  at  Denver,  Colorado,  a  stock  Overland  leapt- <1 
ugh  the  air  eighteen  feet,  clearing  a  five-foot  hurdle, 
anding  it  sustained  a  blow  of  42,104  foot-pounds  on  its 
ig  system.  On  Triplex  Springs  designed  to  ward  off 
jolts  and  jars  of  the  roughest  roads,  the  Overland  took 
terrific  punishment  daily  and  took  it  with  a  grin, 
nerged  from  the  racking  test  with  not  so  much  as  a 
ked  shackle  bolt. 

*aces  25,000  Miles  in  Pursuit  of  Speeders 

)  Houston,  Texas,  Police  Department  uses  an  Overland 
and  night  in  pursuing  "speeders."  The  car  has  been 
srvice  since  October,  1919,  and  has  covered  more  than 
)00  miles,  much  of  it  at  35  to  45  miles  an  hour.  And  in 
time  there  has  been  absolutely  no  expense  for  mechanical 
eep.  Because  this  car  has  never  failed  its  drivers,  six  more 
rrlands  have  been  purchased  for  similar  arduous  work. 


Y 


ou  never  would  want  to 
it  your  car  through  such  pun- 
iment,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
iow  you  could.  Power  plant 
id  body  are  cradled  upon  the 
arvelous  Triplex  Springs. 

Triplex  Springs  create  riding 
lalities  undreamed  of  in  a 
jht  car.  They  lower  upkeep 
>sts.  They  guarantee  Overland 
'rviceability. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

and  Roadsters 


The  John  N.  Will}  s  Export  Corp. 
New  York 
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A  LIQUID  SHAM  POO -OF  PACKER  QUALITY 

Have  you  discovered  the  delights 
of  Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap  ? 

- 


-'- 


. 


• 


. 


I"MAGINE  rh:it  shampoo  time  has 
*  come  around  again,  and  von  are 
about  to  use  Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap 
for  rhe  very  first  rime. 

'I  his  is  the  \\  ay  ro  get  best  results: 

First,    wet    your    hair   with    warm    wafer. 
just    as    you    would    do  if  you   were  using 

Packer's    I  ar  Soap. 

Sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  rhe  licately  I  agrant  liquid 
into  rhe  palm  of  your  hand.  Apply  ir  to  rhe  hair.  Add 
more  water  or  a  little  more  soap,  as  needed.  I  hen  see 
how  quickly  energetic  finger-tipping  covers  your  hair  with 
a  mass  of  thick,  creamy  lather.  Work  this  lather  in 
thoroughly,    tinsing    it    off   wit  m    water    to    remove 

surface  dirt  and  secretions  loosened   In    the  shampoo. 

Now  that  rhe  scalp  por  s  are  cleared  they  are  open  ro  receive 
rhe  further  benefits  of  an  additional  shampoo  with 
"Packer's."  You  will  rind  this  double  shampooing  gives 
real  icw  aids  for  rhe  ext  ra  effort. 

Let  your  own  experience  guide  you  in  the  use  of  rlus  cleanly 
liquid  shampoo  soap  which  comes  to  your  dressing  table  guarded 
u  alously  from  all  oul  sid<   touch. 

It  you  have  nor  experience!  the  convenience,  tin-  pleasure, 
the  luxury  ot  a  shampoo  with  Packer's  Liquid  I  ar  Soap,  we 
believe  you  will  enjoy  the  benefits  which  it  is  prepared  to  bestow, 
in  rhe  way  ot  healthier,  softi  r,  and  mon   lustrous  hair. 

I  his   attractive   bottle  of   Packer's    Liquid  I  ai    Soap   with   its 

identifying    gilt    pine-cone    stopper,    ma\    be  had    at    good    drug 

stores    and    department    stores.     Or    H    vou  desir     sample,    the 

makers  will  send  you  a  liberal-sized  bottle  lor  ioc. 

A  sample  h.df-eake  of  Packer's  I. M  Soap,  good  for  several 
refreshing  shampoos,  will  also  he  senl  you  on  receipt  of  10c. 
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PERSON  \l.    GLIMPSES 
Continued 


"  You  bad  io  be  in  tint-  shape  to  keep  up 

with  Roosevelt,"  he  said.     "I; veltused 

io  like  l<>  lake  diplomats  and  army  men 
ami  [mi  them  through  their  paces.  Hi 
would  walk  them  oul  to  Rock  Creek  Park. 
aboul  five  miles  from  the  center  of  town, 
and  jusl  when  they  ware  ready  to  quit, 
after  Ik  walk,  Roosevell  would  start  in. 
He  would  climb  down  cliffs.  lie  would 
tali-  them  to  a  ravine  where  they  would 
have  to  haul  tin  mselves  up  over  the  ro 
by  their  hands.  Then  he  would  dash  ai 
the  creek.  He  Knew  where  all  the  deep 
holes  were. 

'"  His  gui  -  How 

him.    il'   (he;  i  in    hi-   g< 

graces.  He  could  ford  the  creek  this  way 
hair  a  dozen  times  during  an  afternoon. 
\\  <  ivould  always  follow  him.  o!'  course,  hut 
I've  seen  more  than  one  famous  man  drop 
out  of  the  chase.  With  his  clothes  wet,  he 
would  start  backfortown,  walking  at  a 
rific  speed.  When  In  gol  within  two  miles 
of  the  White  House  he  would  Wreak  into  a 
run.     We  always  kept   up  with  him.     We 

ere  in  line  physical  shape  in  those  di 
lie  never  laughed  at    us  for  the  hard-hip- 
he    was    putting    us    through.     He    m 
seemed    to   notice    whether   w<    wound   up 
panting  or  not.     lie  seemed  to  take  i; 
granted    that    we   would   he  with   him  and 
thai  he  couldn't  shake  us.     He  knew  ii  was 
our  job  to  go  along  with  him  and  he  was 
always  line  about  it ." 

Life  with  Taft  meant  social  activities. 
Thai  was  the  evening-clothes  period  of  the 
secret-service.  There  was  much  travel. 
with  many  banquets,  and  secret-service 
men  sai  ai  the  banquet -table  or  attended 
social  functions  with  the  same  pertinacity 
thai  Joe  Murphy  and  .)•  rvis  and  Sloan  fol- 
lowed    Roosevell     through     Rock    Creek. 

W Irow  Wilson,  in  spile  of  the  opinion 

that    he  i-  studious  and  a   house  man.   has 
kept    tin  '  ice    an  n    busier   than 

either  Roosevell  or  Taft.  His  golf,  in  re- 
cent years,  has  called  him  out  almost  daily 
while  lie  was  home  and  well.  Early  in  h's 
first  term  he  took  to  horseback  riding,  and 
men  like  Murphy  and  Ed  Starling  and 
Richard  Jen  is  the  two  latter  have  chased 
train-robbers  in  the  Wes1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  whai  horseback  riding  really 
can  he  when  an  athlete  takes  to  it.  One 
nighl  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  put  on 
rain  clothes  and.  withoul  warning,  started 
oul  on  a  two-mile  walk  in  a  pelting  rain. 
The  secret-s<  rvice  men,  with  no  opportunity 
io  find  their  rainy-weather  garments,  fol- 
lowed them  and  gol  a  soaking.  One  night 
a  week  at  the  tin  ater  was  Wilson's  routine 
in  peace  times.  He  usuallj  chose  the  lead- 
ing vaudeville  theater  in  Washington,  and 
I  have  heard  Washington  newspaper  men 
saj  that  Wilson  and  'la  secret-service  men 
rarely  laughed  at  the  same  acts.  The 
President  liked  speed}  musical  turns,  and 
In-  heartiest  laughter  was  drawn  out  by 
knockaboul  comedians.  On<  or  two  of  his 
body-guards  are  lo-  Shakespeare  ami 

II. sen  ami  devo  highbrow    music 

Tin  secret-service  men  are  all  agreed  that 
the  hardesl    work   tin;  had   was  on 

President  Wilson's  recent  trip.  1.  W.  W. 
and  Bolshevik  scares  contributed  to  make 
the  task  of  guarding  the  President  inter- 
esting.  Chief  Moran  laid  down  certain 
iron-clad  orders  which  his  men  w<  n 
pelled  io  follow,  and  did  follow  even  i: 
sonn  cases  it  involved  a  little  "rough  si 
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The  principal  rule  seem  to  In  thai  secrel- 
service  men  shall  ad  firsl  and  afterward 
indulge  in  such  conversation  as  they  c 
deem  seems  necessary.  It's  up  to  the  body- 
guards to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  crowds 
;iikI  sec  thai  ;ill  the  orders  and  rules  are 
observed.     As  we  read: 

On  the  Western  trip,  for  instance,  with 
an  enthusiastic  crowd  surging  around  the 
President's  car,  Murphy  saw  a  man  up  a 
tree.  There  was  some  rule  violated  then 
A  sharp,  short  word  from  Murphj  to  one 
of  his  men  settled  it.  Within  a  minute 
that  astonished  man  w  as  coming  dow  n  from 
the  branches  with  a  secret-service  man  hang- 
ing to  him.  He  tried  to  explain,  bul  th< 
secret-service  man  oouldn'1  wait.  <>n  the 
ground  the  citizen  was  violating  no  rules; 
up  in  the  tree  ii  was  another  matter.  So 
far  as  the  hurried  secret-service  man  Was 
concerned,   the  incident  was  closed. 

There  were  plenty  of  anarchists  and  of 
I.  W.  W.'s  who  were  to  l>e  feared  in  I  lie  West 
Chief  Moran  sen!  Richard  Jervis,  who  re- 
cently has  been  promoted  to  the  head  of 
the  White  House  det;iil,  live  days  in  ad- 
vance of  t he  party  to  arrange  with  i he  local 
Treasury  Department  men  and  the  munic- 
ipal police  for  cooperation  with  the  White 
Mouse  detail  when  it.  arrived  with  the 
President.  Moran,  back  in  his  office  in 
Washington,  with  endless  telegrams  and 
maps  and  reports,  sat  guiding  the  arrange- 
ments. With  Jervis  ahead,  like  a  I  heatrical 
advance  man.  Murphy  went  with  the  train. 

"Crowd-work,*'  as  the  secret-service  men 
call  it,  was  extremely  difficult  on  t  lie  trip. 
Arnold  Landvoigt-,  who,  throughout  his 
career  at  the  White  House,  has  been  such  a 
devotee  of  at  liletics  and  boxing  t  hat  he  ha-, 
two  or  three  times,  been  put  out  of  service 
by  black  eyes  or  minor  injuries,  went  on 
foot  near  the  President's  automobile.  lie 
understands  French  and  German;  he  went 
to  school  at.  Heidelberg.  His  ears  were 
strained,  in  (he  crowds.  Often  he  took  to 
the  sidewalks  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  masses.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  to  some  persons  in  the  crowds  that 
he  can  be  as  dapper  and  gentle  and  gracious 
as  he  can  be  rough,  but  that  is  the  truth. 
There  are  few  men  in  the  United  States 
who  could  stand  up  to  him  in  a  quick  rOUgh- 
and-tumhle.  And  he  runs  a  hundred 
yards  in  ten  seconds,  so  the  man  who  didn't 

stand  up  with  him   would  be  in   trouble 

nevertheless. 

In  the  "crowd-work"  Waller  Ferguson 
remained  near  the  car.  lie  is  an  expert 
boxer  and  wrestler,  and  his  "quick  holds" 

in  a  rough-and-tumble  make  it  difficult  for 
him  to  And  any  one  to  practise  with  him. 
Another  man  on  Foot  was  John  Queen 
Slye.  We  all  called  him  ".lack"  in  Pari-. 
He  has  a,  busy  mind.  He  has  written 
niovie-sceiiarios,  and  inventions  haunt  him. 
When  ln>  learned  that  chains  were  never 
used  on  automobiles  in  Paris,  he  set  about 
inventing  a  brake  that  would  stop  an 
automobile  within  a  distance  of  a  few   feet, 

to  stop  skidding. 

You  might  have  seen  Miles  McCahill 
also,  if  President  Wilson  came  to  \  our  tow  n 
last,  summer.     He.  too.  was  afoot,  behind 

the  President's  car  or  somewhere  verj    near 
it.  and  witb  him  was  John  Fitzgerald. 

And  there  were  others,  too.  whose  names 
and  photographs  never  appear  in  t  he  public 
prints.  There  must  not  be  too  much 
publicity  about  such  work. 


In  tt..  man 
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holding  the  u 
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Nou;  for  thi-  Shower — Quick! 


Buy  Showers  by  the  Year 


WHEN  you  buy  a  shower  measure  its  cost  by  the  \ car's 
service  it  will  give — in  water  economy  —  in  absence 
upkeep  and  repair  costs  —  in  greater  convenience  and 
bathing  pleasure. 

Take  water  economy.  The  Speakman  Kas-Bras  head — a 
part  of  practically  all  Speakman  Showers — is  drilled  so  that  all 
the  fine  cleansing  spray  is  thrown  on  the  bather  not  around 
him  or  wasted  on  the  curtain.  And  six  gallons  per  minute 
are  plenty  and  two  minutes  enough  tor  a  retreshine.,  Invigorat- 
ing shower — twelve  gallons  of  clean,  fresh  water. 

Of  course  the  Kas-Bras  head  will  shower  perfectly  for  the 
t  el  low  who  "likes  it  on  full." 

The  Speakman  Mixometer  is  another  factor  in  determin 

the    shower's    yearly   cost.      It  gives  the   desired   shower   I 
[vrature  instantly  —  no  wasted  water. 

And  then  there  is  the  yearly  cost  ot  repairs.     In  Speakman 

Showers,  due  to  care  in  making,  assembling  and  tvvrme.  r1 
negligible     usually  nothinj 

Speakman   Showers  are  known   the  world    ^ 
quality.     And   their  use  in   the  gymnasium  or  bath   t 
any   club,   hotel   or   residem 
index  to  its  character. 

Your  plumber  or  dealer  will  give)  eal 

tolder.      It  he  is  out  of  them,  write  US. 

Speakman  Company 

WILMINGTON  LAW 
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Un-retouclied  photographs  shp\         G  Cord  Tires 

J  I      /  £g  P         •  ,  Fresno,  (         ntia 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Bobber  Co. 
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Rugged  Quickness! 

Pneumatics 


"We  use  pneumatic-tired  trucks  to  haul  construction  materials,  tools 
and  food  to  2,000  men  building  the  $10,000,000  Kirckhoffdam  near 
Auberry,  forty  miles  from  here.  The  pneumatics  enable  twice  the 
hauling,  and  dependable  service  impossible  to  secure  on  solid  tires. 
The  toughness  of  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  is  pronounced,  so  that 
we  expect  to  specify  them  in  the  future. " — /.  W.  Helwick,  Supt.  of  Trans- 
portation, San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,   Fresno,  Cal. 


THE   sum   of   such    evidence,  as    that   presented   above,   already 
measures  a  very  great  advance  in  diversified  motor  transportation 
effected  with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  trucks. 

Serving  hundreds  of  lines  of  trade  and  industry  and  ranging  countless 
routes,  urban  and  rural,  difficult  and  smooth,  these  powerful  pneu- 
matics have  quickened  and  stabilized  hauling. 

In  diversified  duty,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  known  to  replace  the 
jarring,  uncertain  action  of  solid  tires  with  strategic  sureness  and 
smoothness. 

Out  of  a  pioneering  work,  a  work  invested  with  vision  and  resource- 
fulness, have  their  virtues  of  traction,  cushioning  and  spryness  been 
made  practical  by  the  ruggedness  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction. 

To  this  construction,  a  product  of  that  endeavor  which  protects  our 
good  name,  businesses  today  credit  multiple  savings  of  men,  trueks, 
time,  fuel,  oil,  loads  and  roads. 

Actual  operating  and  cost  records,  detailing  the  advantages  of  Good- 
year Cord  Tires  on  trucks  and  fleets,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &c  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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THE   BOOKS   OF  1919 


A  SLIGHT  shrinkage  in  book  publica- 
tion is  evidenced  by  the  statistics  of 
this  trade  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1919.  Mr.  Fred  E.  Woodward,  of 
Washington,    I).    C,    who    has    furnished 


N  Y  Pti'iteis  and  Book 

Bmders"on  Vacation" 

Publishing  at  a  Standstill 

Increase  in 
Sociology  Applied 
Science-Business 
General  literature 
fiction  &  Medicine 

Decrease  in 
History-Poetry -Science 
Education-law-iuveniles 

Religion  same  as  1918 


General  Works 
Music 
Games 
Military  &  Naval 


Fine  Arts 


Domestic  Economy 


when  the  number  was  869.     The  propor- 
tion of  fiction   was    10..")  1  per  cent.,  show- 
ing thai    eighty-nine   books   ou1    of  every 
hundred   were  other  than   fiction,  a  state- 
ment  thai    seems    well-nigh    incredible    to 
one    not    familiar     with 
!  he  facts.     It  is  true  also 
thai    for    the    pasl    ten 
.-.  ears  I  he  ra  i  io  of  fiction 
lias    been    less    than    10 

Increase  Marked  * 

per  cent, 

Decrease  Marked 


Ne*  Books  7675     New  Editions  969       Pamphlets  2853 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    1919 


Besides  the  relative  bulls  as  shown  bere,   the  pi 
Indicate  incrcii.se  or  decrease  in  relation   to 

us  with  figures  arranged  in  such  form  as  to 
give  a  \  i\  id  display  of  trade  characteristics 
for  previous  years,  comes  forward  with  an 
exhibit  for  1919.  In  this  we  find  thai  the 
total  of  8,594  is  the  smallest  number 
recorded  since  1906,  when  the  number  was 
7, 139,  and  is  643  less  than  the  total  number 
for  1918  (9,237). 

Six  (  !lasses  Gain 

The  increase  recorded  in  six  classes 
are  headed  by  sociology  and  economics 
with  a  gain  of  125  (846  721);  then  follow 
fiction,  I  Iti  904  788);  applied  science, 
engineering,  formerly  called  useful  arts, 
88  507  119);  general  literature  essays. 
86  339  277  ;  medicine  and  hygiene,  a 
gain  of  2  i  101  399 

SOCIOLO  IND     El  ONOAIIi 

The  in>  rea       is  significant    because  t  his 
•  ■lass    has    shown    a    consiant     and 
growth  since  1907,  when   the  number  was 
7d7.   broken  only   by  a  decline  in    1915  duv 
to  war-conditions. 

The  number  published  in  1919,  846  was 

a  Tract  ion  less  |  han  10  per  cent .  (9.9 
the  entire  production.  The  substantial 
growth  of  this  class  dates  from  1007.  when 
again  of  185  was  recorded.  In  1901  the 
percentage  was  :;  per  cent.  The  lai 
number  recorded  was  in  101  1.  1 ,038,  a 
number  almost   as  large  as  fiction,  which 

was  1 ,0 

V \  Smali 

Fiction,  with  904,  showed  a  gain  of  lit. 
over  1918  904  7ss  .  and  was  the  smallesl 
in  number  i  with  one  exception    sinci    1897, 


Applied  S<  n  - 

(I  UNS 

The  class  of  applied  sci- 
ence, engineering,  show  s 
a  heall  hy  gain  of  eighty- 
eight  and  continues  a 
growth  which  was  appar- 
ent in  1007,  and  reached 
857  in  1910,  an  increase 
of  007  in  t  he  short  space 
of  five  years,  a  record 
unequaled  in  any  class  at 
any  period,  eit  her  in  the 
I  nitcd  State-  or  in  Greal 
Britain. 

( !  eneral  Literati 

( ;  \  i  \  > 

This  class  shows  a  gain 
of  eighty-six,  which  is 
by  no  means  significant . 
containing  as  it  does 
essays,    collected    work-. 

and      the     like,    milch     of 
which  represent  the  work 
of   a    compiler  or  editor, 
rat  her  t  han  original  mat  ter. 


us  and    minus   signs 
linn  ions  5  ear. 
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I'.i  SINESS    l\t   REASES 

Business  books  form  a   class   which   has 
grown  into  prominence  since   1011.  when  it 

w  as  organized  as  a  sepa- 
rate class,  wit  h  227  titles. 
Each  .-.ear  there  has 
in  lit  maintained  a  steady 
growth  regardless  of 
w  ars  and  rumors  of  wars. 
Tin'  increase  of  sixty 
':'.:;7  277)  will  not  can-. 
anj     surprize     to    those 

who      have       noted      the 

trend  of  the  literature 
of  t  he  day,  as  this  class. 
together  with  domestic 
economy  and  agricultun  . 
has  prospered  through 
t  he  war-years  and  grown 
in  numbers  despite  the 
falling  off  in  total  num- 
bers. Men  are  talking 
daj  in  terms  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  words. 
"n\  prhead  costs,"  "1  urn- 
overs,"  "discounts,"  and 
accountancy  are  now 
household  word-.  ,,, ,,  .|Ns 

Med  ind  During 

Hygu  \  i  appeared  in 

Tin  iws    a 

gain  of  t wo  onlj    I  101- 

199  and  ha-  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  the  nation,  as  ten  years  ago, 
in  1909,  the  number  was  756,  nearly  as 
large  a-  1918  and  1919  together. 


Religion  and  Theology 

Strangely  enough,  this  class  records 
exactly  the  same  number  as  in  1918,  vi/,., 
09."). 

This  i-  ..in  of  the  robusl  and  strong 
classes;  even  in  1895  there  wen-  recorded 
506  books  The  highesl  point  in  numbers 
was  in  1011.  when  1,032  were  published,  Ol 
nearb  0)  per  cent .  ami  t  he  lowesl  v  as 
in  1899,  420. 

In  1010.  653  were  actual  new  boot 
5  15  w  ere  h\   American  au1  hors. 

Losses  Large 

The  principal  losses  were  in  the  class 
of  military  and  naval  scienci  .  '_':>7  80  ;17  . 
which  is  easilj  explainable  and  will  occa- 
sion no  eommenl  excepl  to  record  tin 
fact  that  this  preeminently  war-class 
held  829  entries  in  the  brief  period  of  i t - 
existence  from  September,  1916,  to  end  ol 
1919. 

POETRY    AND    Dl(.\M.\     LOSE 

Poetrj  and  drama,  the  hop.  of  the 
nation,  the  dreamers'  paradise,  developed 
downward  in  1919  and  losl  139  500  639  . 
This  elass  has  been  large  and  growing 
for  a  -core  of  years,  and  has  Keen  altovt 
four  hundred  every  year  but  one  of  thai 
period,  rising  to  a  high  mark  of  902  in 
1914. 

Ill-  I  ■tmv     \I.-n     [)i  .i  I  I  \  ES 

History,  which  in  1918  proudh  occupied 
the  tirst  place  in  number,  now  drops  down 
to  the  third  place  and  records  a  loss  ol 
1  Ki  812  922  .  11  ;-  worthx  of  note  that 
this  class  in  (ireat  Britain  also  records  a 
I..-,  viz.  207     122  629  . 

( hull;    LOSS!  S 

Biographj    records  a   loss  of  pighty-twc 


^                   ' 

*  iff       ^^P 

^          -  1 

^ 

|  Sooototi  4  laxwitaa                                                                                                    *K*  J 

lotn  im  i 
taut  mi  i 


K» 


IM  111  [SHED    IN    GR]    \  f    BRIT  VIN 

hook-    iii    these    relative  proportions 
itirl  •!  decreases  indicated  bj    plus 

signs. 

'_'i).*i  .'117  :    agriculture  a   loss  of  seventy- 
.  ighl        1H7    185  :      •  ducation     a     loss     of 
enty-three  (244  317  enile  book-  a 

loss  i.f  sixty-nine  (250-319  . 
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34-inch   Heart    Brand  three-plj    bell    in 
use  at   the  plant  of  the  Fredonia  Poi 

(  inn-lit  c  '<>.,  Fredonia.  Kansas. 


\   produci    v,  huh   dew  --n't    i  <  mfoi  m   I 
fications    rant    pas-,    inspection    in    its   own    fa   I 
\    fraction  oft   standard   measurement   will  mn 

an  expensivelj   made  mechanism. 

Although  manufacturers  an    jealous  in  the  ins| 
tion   of    then'  own    products,   thej    an    losing   doll; 
because  the)    have    not  applied  the  same    rule  t<>  the 
transmission  of  power  in  their  factori<  s.      I'  ing 

me  to  let  the  eye,  01  guesswork,  judge  the  efficien 
ol  a  belt's  work.      Hiat  is  an  engineering  matter  for 
.1  belting  expert. 

The  Graton  ^'  Knight  Standardized  Series  of 
Leather    Belting,   which   contains   tlic  kimi 

and  size  of   belt  for  everj    class  of  drive,  i^  a  m  m  5 
standardized  in  its  manufacture  and  in  its  application. 

High  quality  leather  belting  put  to  work  on  an 
exact  engineering  basis  means  the  highest  economy 
in  pow  er  t  ransmission. 

Graton   .S.    Knight   belting  experts  will   In    glad   to 
extend  their  services  to  anj   belt  user  who  questions 
the    present    efHciencj     of    Ins    power    transmission. 
(.  i  &  K  experts  are  nun  trained  in  tin  (!  \  K  lal>. 
torus  .nul  by  long  service  in  tin  Ink!. 


Write  /i  Book,  "Stand 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  COMPANY,   Worcester,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting  and  Leather  Products 
Branches  and  Distributors  in   All  Principal  (  iiios 

Graton  &  Knight 

Standardized  Series       O 

Leather  Belting 

Jiinncd  by  ;<>  for  bcltiny  use  I^D 
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Is  it  "RIGHT?" 

MANY  big  executives  exult 
over  the  "feel"  of  a  driver 
or  mid-iron,  critically  test  the  bal- 
ance of  a  racquet  or  gloat  over 
the  hum  of  a  reel  or  spring  of  a 
fly  rod --and  often,  overlook  en- 
tirely  the  efficiency  of  their  busi- 
ness equipment. 

Yet  nothing  can  be  more  important  to 
an  executive's  productive  work  than  his 
desk,  filing  cases,  safes  and  other  items. 
They  must  be  right !  Certainly  these 
tools  of  the  game  of  business  deserve 
selection  with  even  more  pride  and  per- 
sonal care  than  that  which  is  spent  in 
selecting  the  paraphernalia  for  a  favorite 
recreation. 

A  personal  inspection  and  discrimination 
in  selecting  office  furnishings  will  quickly 
disclose  the  smooth,  silent-running  effi- 
ciency and  beautiful  "craftsmanship-in- 
steei"  of  Van  Dorn  Steel  Office  Equipment. 

A  Birdseye  of  the  complete  line  senl 
on  request,  together  with  address  of 
Dearest  dealer's  display  room. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

Master  Craftsmanship-in-steel 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
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Fine  Arts  and  Music  Lose 

These  two  classes  show  a 
former  of  nine  98  L07  .  and  in  th<  latt< 
a  loss  of  eighteen  (63-81) — the  smaUes 
number  n  corded  in  either  class  for  twenty 
five  years. 

I.  \w  Declines 

Books  pertaining  to  law  mel  with  : 
decline  in  L919  of  forty-five  204-  249 
and  this  number,  204,  is  smaller  than  an; 
'■  since  1890  in  fact,  in  1890  the  n ■<-un 
was  458,  or  more  than  twice  the  numbt 
in  1919. 

In  1912  the  ii ii n i In  r  was  X<52,  since  whirl 
.date  i  here  has  be<  o  a  steady  declini  u 
this  class. 

Philology  Loses 

This  class  decreased  sixty-nine  (250-319) 
a  result  nol  wholly  unexpected,  sinc<  h 
strength  during  the  war-years  was  buil 
up  by  war-needs  for  language  books,  whicl 
has  now  subsided.  In  Great  Bri 
the  opposite  was  the  xule,  as  the  clas 
gained  forty  in  1919  (182-142). 

Biography,  (!  enealogt 

This  class  records  a   loss  of  eighty-tw< 
(265-347),  due  largely    to   warring  condi 
tions,  which  are  distinctly  unfavorabli 
the  quiet  and  calm  necessary  for  this  sor 
of  writing. 

This  class,  which  has  been  large  sinc< 
1901,  had  iis  climax  in  1911,  with  69< 
entries. 

Domestic  E<  onomy 

The  class  of  household  economics  suffen  i 
a    severe    loss,    viz.,    sixty-four    (98   162 
altho  more  than  holding  its  own  throug] 
i he  real  war-years. 

Its  largest  year  was  1<U7,  when  17 
were  recorded. 

J\  \  ENILE  Books 
Juvenile    books    in    the    [Jnited 

showed     a     loss    of    se\ellty-olle        133    504 

the  total  being  the  smallest  number  in  thi: 
class  since  1904. 

This  class  began  to  show  strength  ii 
lOOo,  rising  in  1906  to  613  titles,  in  spit* 
of  the  fact  of  a  \  er\  serious  printers'  striki 
in  Xe\\  York  City  and  vicinity.  Th< 
largest  year  ever  known  was  1910,  whei 
this  class  registered  1,010,  of  which  !*:r>  wen 
new  books  and  <><>3  were  by  America] 
authors. 

In  Greal  Britain  in  1919  the  condition: 

were  reversed  and  this  class  showed  a  gau 
of  iso  ,:,<;!  384  . 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Scienci 

This  dass  declined  fifty-three   586  639 
and  remains  at    practically    7   per  cent.  01 
the  w  hoh   number. 

The  growth  in  the  class  began  in  1901 
ami  has  about  kept  parr  with  the  increas< 
of  populal ion. 

Its  largest  year  was  790  in  1013. 

In  Greal  Britain  the  increase  in  1911 
was  in.-,     134  329  . 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  record-  a  loss  of  seventy- 
eight   i  107    185  . 

This  class  ha-  1>.  en  one  of  the  five  classi  i 

which  l.a\e  grown  rapidly  during  the  fom 

years  of   the  Great    War.      It    was   made  6 
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separate  class  in  1911,  having  been  previ- 
ously counted  in  domestic  economy. 

hi   Ureal    Britain  a  slight  decline  was 
ui  of  thirteen  (367  380). 

The  "Back  to  the  Land"  Blogan 
to  have  b<fii  effective  if  the  general  growth 
of  this  class  counts  for  anything. 

<  i  EOGRAPHY 

Geography,  description,  and  travel  have 
been  declining  steadily  since  1913,  when 
the  number  was  558.  The  nmnlier  for 
1919,  146,  represents  a  l->ss  of  thirty-eighl 
from  1918  I  146  1st),  and  is  the  Bmallesl 
number  recorded  since  L895,  when  it 
was  151. 

Education 

Education  also  breaks  the  low  record, 
as  211,  a  loss  of  seventy-three  (211  317), 

is  the  lowest  ever  put  on  record.  In  1895 
the  number  was  488,  and  in  1904  (both 
years  including  philology,  as  previous  to 
1911  philology  was  counted  in  education) 
628. 

The  percentage  is  now:  education  3  per 
cent.,  philology  3  per  cent.;  but  twenty 
years  ago,  in  1899,  the  proportion  was 
8  per  cent.;  Great.  Britain  records  an  in- 
crease in  1919  of  seventy-two  (259-187). 

Philosophy 

This  class  shows  a  slight  decrease  of 
thirteen  (266-279),  and  almost  maintains 
the  gain  begun  in  1910,  when  205  was 
recorded.  The  largest  year  was  1914, 
when  408  were  entered.  Of  the  240  in 
1919,  240  were  new  books  and  210  were 
by  American  authors. 

Games,  Amusements,  and  Sports 

This  class,  which  represents  the  activities 
of  the  race,  has  never  been  prominent  in 
the  hook  world,  and  Hie  year  past  marks  the 
lowest  since  1902,  when  sixty-one  was  the 
record.  Last  year  showed  a  loss  of  six 
(64-70). 

The  largest  years  were  1913  and  1914, 
each  194. 

In  Great  Britain  in  1919  the  gain  was 
more  than  100  per  cent.  (96-41). 

General  Wohks 

This  class,  which  records  works  of 
reference  as  well  as  miscellaneous  books 
difficult  to  classify  elsewhere,  is  of  com- 
paratively small  importance  and  shows  a 
loss  of  fifteen  (49-64). 

Summary 

The  record  for  the  year,  fdled  with 
after-war  problems,  rising  costs,  printers' 
and  bookbinders'  "vacations,"  while  show- 
ing a  loss  when  compared  with  previous 
years,  is  full  of  encouragement  because 
of  more  stable  and  substantial  conditions 
in  the  distributing  end  of  the  trade. 

The  total  of  8,594  is  made  up  of  7.02.") 
new  books  and  969  new  editions;  as  to 
authorship.  7.179  were  by  American 
authors,  1,615  were  by  English  or  foreign 
authors.  Included  in  this  number  are 
2,8")3  pamphlets. 

Great  Britain 

The  total  of  all  books  in  Clival  Britain 
was  8,622,  a  number  onl\  twenty-eighl  in 
excess  of  our  own,  in  which  were  5,932 
new  books.  209  translations.  1,186  pam- 
phlets (less  than  forty-eight  pages',  and 
1,295  new  editions. 
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Snug  Seat  Table, 

comportment  J', 


Make  More  Money 

Out  of  Your  Store 


Good  display  always  brings  in- 
creased business.  You  can  com- 
bine the  most  complete  display 
with  space  saving.  Use  Snug 
Seat  Display  Tables  in  your  store. 
These  tables  have  a  plate  glass 
display  compartment  4"  deep  by 
26J4"  round,  with  two  side  doors 
for  easy  access. 

50%  Increase  in  Seating 
Capacity 

Snug  Seats  increase  seating  ca- 
pacity 50 /£  over  ordinary  tables 
and  chairs.  They  are  neater, 
more  attractive  and  permit  better 
service.  You  can  have  Snug 
Seat  Tables  with  solid  tops  or  with 
the  display  top.  They  will  not 
rust,  rot  or  wear  out  but  are 
good  for  all  time. 

The  chairs  are  fitted  to  the 
table  space.  They  are  com- 
fortable, logical  and  extremely 
popular.    1  lundreds  of  users 


claim  they  double  the  business  in 
addition  to  selling  goocK.  They 
are  modern — up-to-date  and  soon 
pay  for  themselves.  Write  for 
our  catalog,  giving  complete  de- 
tails about  how  to  select,  order 
and  install  the  right  McLean 
Good  Fixtures  for  your  store.  We 
sell  direct  to  you — saving  all  the 
intermediate  expense.  Write  us 
today — no  obligations. 

Do  You  Get     'CjoocI 
Fixtures'1 

"Good  Fixtures"  is  a   monthly 
magazine  devoted   to  better  1' 
ness.     Some  of  the  most  amazing 
successes   in   this  country  are   re- 
corded in  its  pau'c  s.   It  w  ill  help 
build  bigger,  better  bus 
And   it  is  absolutely  free — 
no  strings — noifsand 
Send   US  your    name    I 
and  we  will  send  \  i      '*(  , 
Fixtures"  i  nth. 


W.  B.  McLE AN  MFG.  COMPANY,  729  Herron    \. 

MCLEA  N 

GOOD  STORE  FIXTURES 
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a  Prescription  for 

PROFITS 


3/4G     B     1M     V2M     V2M     B. 


THAT'S    a    little     equation    in 
bookkeeping  algebra  which  has 
meant  bigger  net  profits  to  us. 

Maybe  it  wouldn't  work  in  exact- 
ly the  same  figures  in  your  business 
but  I'd  advise  you  to  find  out  how 
it  would  work;  for  if  you  are  a 
wholesaling  firm  like  ours — or  any 
other  that  has  a  ledger-posting, 
trial-balancing  job,  you'll  find  that 
equation  as  we  have,  a  prescription 
for  profits. 

Now    I've   kept   you   waiting   to 
find  out  what  the  mysterious  equa- 
*    tion  means   in   common   United 
States.     Just  this: 


In  three  quarters  of  her  time, 
with  the  help  of  a  Burroughs 
Bookkeeping  Machine,  (%G+B  . 
one  young  woman  is  now  doing 
more  work,  in  neater  form,  and 
more  accurately  than  was  accom- 
plished by 

The  whole  time  of  one  man  1 1  M 

Plus  half  the  time  of  two  other 
men  (J^M  +  J^M) 

Without  a  Bookkeeping  Machine 

(— B). 

We  know — because  we  used  to 
do  it — or  tried  to  do  it — with  the 
three  men. 

T.  Byron  Guinn,  Treasurer, 
Houston  Drug  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Besides  Bookkeeping  Machines,  Burroughs 
make  Adding  and  Calculating  Machines — 
all    three   classes   containing    machines   of 
various  styles  and  sizes,  to  fill  the  fi 
needs  of  any  business,  large  or  small. 

Look  in  your  telephone  book,  or  ask  your 

banker  for  the  address  of  the  nean  St 

of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com 

pany,  or  write  the  Home  Office  at  n<  1 

Michigan.      Youi  request    for  im 

will  be  promptly  answei 


MACHINES    FOR   EVERY    BUSINESS 
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As  in  America,  six  classes  showed  gains 
of  substantial  importance  altho  sixteen 
classes  participated  in  the  increase. 

Notable  decrea  i  ■  appear  in  poetry  ami 
drama,  history,  religion,  and  medicine. 


A  MANS  AWAKENING 

WHEN  we  meet  the  girl  she  is  just 
nineteen,  and  she  is  on  her  way  to  a 
mission  post  in  China,  to  join  her  father. 
China  is  not  new  to  her;  it  is  not  the  far, 
mysterious  land  it  is  to  most  of  us,  for  she 
had  been  horn  there  and  lived  there  until 
she  was  thirteen.  But  the  six  years  in 
America  had  made  Betty  Doane  over. 
She  was  no  longer  merely  the  daughter  of  a 
missionary.  She  was  a  young',  alert,  at- 
tractive creature,  with  an  outlook  on  life 
very  different  from  that  of  the  other  women 
in  the  compound.  She  disturbed  and 
annoyed  them,  because  she  drest  smartly, 
because  she  danced,  because  she  didn't 
get  down  to  breakfasl  on  the  dot,  because 
she  was  different.  "She  was  flatly  the  sort 
of  person  to  whom  things  happened." 
Mrs.  Hasmer,  wife  of  another  missionary. 
who  was  bringing  her  home  from  the 
Slate-,  had  many  doubts.  "She  came  t.. 
the  conclusion  that  Betty  had  been  left 
just  a  year  or  so  too  long  in  the  State-. 
They  weren't  serious  over  there,  in  the 
matter  of  training  girls  for  sober  work  in 
life.  .  .  .  No  longer  were  they  guarded  from 
dangerously  free  thinking.  The;,  read. 
heard,  saw  everything — apparently  they 
knew  everything.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hasmer  worried 
a  good  deal,  out  in  China,  about  young 
people  in  the  State-.*' 

There  are  two  men  in  Mr.  Merwin's 
story  ('"Hills  of  Han,"  bj    Samuel    Merwin 

I'.obbs  Merrill).  One  is  Bet ty's father,  the 
other  is  Mr.  Brachey,  a  world  traveler, 
a  writer.  Bett>  and  he  finally  meet  on 
the  ship  running  to  China.  Betty  has 
seen  him,  has  even  sketched  him,  long 
before  she  meets  him.  lie  is  an  old  man, 
difficult,  shy.  But  once  they  have  met 
they  move  straight  into  each  other's 
confidence. 

'I    don't    care    much   for   missionaries,' 
said  Mr.  Brack. 

••'You'd   like  father.' 

"'Possibly.' 

'lie's     a      wonderful      man.      He's     si\ 

•:■  ■  i  five.     And  strong'.' 

"It's  a  job'for  lit  tie  men.      Lit  ik    souls 
With    little,    narrow    eyes.' 

"'Oh!    -No!' 

"  'Why  trv  to  change  the  Chinese.  Their 
philosophy  is  finer  than  ours.  And  works 
better.       I   like  them.' 

'"So    do    I.     But     '     she    wished    her 

talker  could  be  there  to  meet  the  man'- 
talk.  There  musl  surely  be  strong  argu- 
ments on   the  missionary    side,  if  one  only 

knew    them " 

They   talk  about    personal  responsibilitj 
responsibility  for  others.     Brachey  holds 

t  lial  -I  rengl  b  is  t  he  only  \  irl  lie.  "  De- 
pendence on  others  is  as  bad  as  gratitude. 
It  is  a  demand,  a  \m  akness.  ...  If  each  of 
us  stood  selfishlj  alone,  it  would  b.  a 
cleaner,   better   world.      There   wouldn't    be 

any  of  this  mess  of  obligation,  one  to 
another.  Xo  running  up  of  spiritual  debt, 
And  t  hat's  I  lie  wor-l  kind.  .  .  .  The  onlv 
battles  a  man  wins  are  the  one-  he  wins 
alone.  If  any  friend  of  mine,  man  or 
woman,  can'1  win  his  own  battles  or  hers 
he  or  she  had  better  go.  Anywhere 
To  lull,  if  it  comes  to  that." 


The  young  persons  in  America  may 
justify  Mrs.  Hasmer's  worries,  but  at  least 
they  do  not  often  hear  talk  like  that,  and 
Betty's  breath  was  quite  taken  away. 

He  is  married,  but  for  years  has  not 
lived  with  his  wife,  is  completely  estranged 
from  her.  He  tells  Betty  t  his  immediately  . 
Beit-,  dm  -  not  regard  it  particularly. 

Mrs.  Hasmer  disapproves  of  the  friend- 
ship, but  is  helpless  to  prevent  it.  The 
two  are  caught — and  Brachey  puts  it  into 
the  following  words  as  they  sit  in  the 
ship's  bow  at  midnighl .  with  the  knowledge 
that  every  one  else  i-  sle<  ping. 

"Oh,  it's  plain  enough — we're  on  a 
ship,  idling,  dreaming,  floating  from  a  land 
of  color  and  charm  and  quaint  unreality 
(Japan)  to  another  land  that  has  always 
enchanted  me.  ...  It's  that.  Romance! 
The  old  web!  It's  catching  us.  And  we're 
not   even  resisting 

So  1  he  da\  s  and  t  he  nights  pass.  "Very, 
very  late,  on  the  last  evening,  after  a 
long  silence — they  had  mounted  to  the 
boat  deck — he  caught  her  roughly  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her. 

"She  lay  limply  against  him.  For  a 
moment,  a  bitter  moment — for  now,  in 
an  instant,  he  knew  that  she  had  never 
thought  as  far  as  this — he  feared  she  had 
fainted.  Then  he  felt  her  tears  on  his 
cheek." 

They  part  at  once,  abruptly.  Next 
morning  she  goes  on  her  way  to  her  fat  In  r's 
mission  in  T'ainan-fu.  He  leaves  for 
Shanghai.  There  is  no  word  between  them, 
and,  beyond  knowing  her  destination,  no 
link. 

We  get  to  the  old  Chinese  town,  with  its 
tiny  group  of  Americans  in  the  compound. 
a  compound  that  had  been  burned  to  ashes 
in  the  Boxer  rebellion,  in  whose  stone  court- 
yard a  young  American  girl  had  been 
burned    to  deal  h.   1  ied   to  a   stake. 

Griggsby  Doane  had  been  a  great  force 
in  the  reconstruction  after  the  riots  were 
over.  He  had  brought  a  wonderful  en- 
thusiasm and  a  shining  faith  io  his  work. 
and  all  the  workers  caught  some  of  his 
flame.  But  now.  Withery,  an  old  friend. 
a  boyhood  chum  of  Griggsby's,  coming  on 
his  yearly  visit  from  his  own  field,  finds  a 
change.  \  change  he  has  been  conscious 
of  for  the  past  one  or  two  years,  but  that 
is  now   clearer,  more  definite. 

The  upshot  of  Withery'-  feeling  is  a 
determined  resolve  to  gel  at  Doane.  if 
possible,  and    find   what    is  wrong. 

It  is  difficult,  for  Doane  evades  him. 
Not  openly,  but  he  does  evade  him.  Yei 
in  the  end  the  two  in.  n  come  to  speech. 
Withei  b\  tell-  his  friend  thai  there  is  a 
Change  in  the  lone  of  the  place.  Some- 
thing gone.  A  strain,  an  exhaust  ion —he 
can   not    define  it.   but — 

Then    the    missionary    tells    him    frankly 

that  he  has  passed  through  his  Gethsemane. 

That  he  has  struggled  with  doubts.  That 
the  wa\  the  Church  is  run.  the  wav  tin 
money  is  raised,  the  material  side  of  it  all. 
have  troubled    him.      That    now    hi-  doubts 

are  over.  .  .  .  "Now,  I  know  onlj  too 
clearly;  it  is  very  difficult;  in  a  way,  the 
time  of  doubt  and  groping  was  easier  to  bear 

I  know   that    I  am  in  the  wrong  work." 
It   is  to  this  situal  ion    thai    Beit  v    comes. 
The    mission    women    disapprove    of    her 

at  once.     Yel  the  girl  is  anxious  to  become 

one  of  them,  to  give  herself,  to  be  Useful. 
But    it    i-   no  good. 

Ibr  father  sees  and  understands.  He 
i-  seeing,  understanding,  much  that  he  had 

not  faced  before.  He  tell-  hi  r  that  she 
must  go  back  home,  and  that  when  he 
can  afford  it  he  will  send  her  back.  And 
he  asks  her.  gently,  tenderly,  if  there  i<  not 
something  else  in  her  mind,  some  trouble 


—for  he  has  noted  that  the  girl  is  unhappy, 
tho  Betty  will  not  admit  it  even  to  herself. 
But  she  can  not  forget  Brachey.  However, 
she  says  that  there  i-  nothing  of  trouble 
in  her  heart,  except  that  she  feels  hersell 
not  fitted  for  the  life  here. 

And  now  matters  move  swiftly.  Then 
is  a  serious  uprising  among  the  natives. 
Bad  news  comes  from  a  near-by  compound, 
and  Doane  sets  off  there  afoot,  being  a 
great  walker,  lie  finds  the  place  burned 
and  the  inmates  all  murdered,  but  the 
attackers  have  gone.  He  Bleeps  that 
night  in  an  inn,  and  in  the  early  morning 
IS  sent  lor  by  a  young  woman,  at.  Amer- 
ican. She  was  the  mi-tre-s  of  the  young 
leader  in  the  compound,  a  group  of  en- 
gineers who  wen-  developing  the  mines 
She  is  stranded,  desperately  afraid,  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  She  throws  hersell 
into   Doane's  arms 

The  thing  was  too  strong. 

"At  leasl  he  needn't  play  the  hypocrite 
The  worst  imaginable  disaster  had  conn 
upon  him.  His  real  life,  it  seemed,  wai 
over.  As  for  telling  the  truth  at  tin 
mission,  his  mind  would  shape  a  cour-« 
The  easie-t  thing  would  be  to  tell  Boat 
w  right,  straight." 

But  he  sends  a  letter  to  his  chief,  a 
Shanghai.  In  that  way  the  proper  stepi 
will  be  taken.  He  will  be  dismissed,  hi: 
successor  appointed. 

All  this  time  Brachey  is  fighting  agains 
the  madness  that  urges  him  at  all  cost 
backto  Betty.  He  win-.  He  keeps  away 
at  least,  tho  his  thought-,  hi-  wishes,  In 
can  not  command.  And  then  comes  new 
of  his  wife.  She  wishes  a  divorce,  wishei 
to  remarry. 

"He  cabled  his  attorney,  directly  afte 

breakfast,  to  agree  to  the  divorce.  Befon 
noon  he  had  engaged  a  guide  and  ar 
ranged  with  him  to  take  the  mornini 
train  southward.  .  .  ."  He  was  on  hi 
way  to  Betty. 

"It  all  came  down  to  the  fact  t  ha 
emotion  had  caught  him  as  surely  as  it  ha< 
caughl  the  millions  of  other  men— men  In 
had  despised.  He  couldn't  live  now  with 
out  again  that  magic  touch  of  warmth  ii 
his  breast.  He  couldn'1  go  on  alone  .  . 
at  this  moment,  as  at  even  other  momen 
since  that  last  night  on  the  boat  deck  hi 
was  as  dependent  upon  her  as  a  helples 
child." 

Then  he  wonders  whether  the  fact  of  hi 
being  divorced  will  not  be  a  fatal  obstacle 
even  supposing  that  Betty  really  love 
him.      He  doe-  not  know   that  even: 

He  meets  Betty  in  the  Mission  House 
under  the  eve-  <.|  little  Mr.  Boatwrighl 
whose  wife  is  the  head  of  the  group  o 
women  there.  The  two  say  little  but  i 
is  because  they  find  speech  impossible 
Boatwrighl  senses  a  situation,  and  tell 
Ins  wife,  who  interviews  Betty. 

The  interview  is  incredible,  but  no 
from  Mr-.  Boat  w  right's  point  of  view 
The  calm  assumption  of  authority,  tin 
intimate  questions,  the  impudence  tha 
i-  not  conscious  of  being  impudi  me 
The  quest  ions  go  on  and  on. 

"Did  you    know    he   was   coming   lure'.' 

"  Betty  -lumk  her  head. 

"Have    von    been    corresponding   witl 

him." 

"  Another  silence.  Then  this  from  Belt.1 
without   heat  : 

"I  don't  understand  why  you  an 
asking  these  questions.1 

'Are  you  unwilling  to  answer  them." 

"'Such  personal  question-  a-  th<  la- 
one     yes.' 

"■Why'" 

"'You    have   no   right    to   ask   it.' 

"'Do  vou   know    any   of   hi-  friend-'." 
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CORD 
TIRES 


1"^HE  Yesterday,  Today  and  To- 
morrow tires — Fisk  Cord  Tires 
'  which  establish  a  precedent  so 
satisfying  that  once  used  there  is  no 
question  in  a  man's  mind  as  to  what 
his  next  buy  will  be. 

The  mileage,  the  big  size,  the  car 
operating  economy  and  the  good 
looks  of  the  tire,  the  Fisk  way  of 
doing  business — each  has  its  part  in 
creating  that  pleased  attitude  towards 
Fisk  Cords  so  uniformly  manifested 
by  the  experienced  user. 


The  Fisk  Ideal  lis:  "To  be  the  best  concern 
in  the  world  to  work  for  and  the  squarest 
concern  in  existence  to  do  business  with." 


Next  time-BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 
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OV/^OST  Wardrobe  Trunks  look  pretty 

C^/u  C    mucn  alike  on  the  outside.    So  do 

most  traveling  bags.  Except  that  Bel- 

ber  has  a  smartness  you  seldom  otherwise  sec. 

It's  when  you  come  to  use  Belber  Luggage 
that  you  find  how  a  Wardrobe  Trunk  or 
Bag  can  be  planned  for  the  traveler's  needs — 
and  what  a  difference  it  makes  in  packing 
and  unpacking,  and  in  the  appearance  of 
your  clothes. 

By  thinking  of  the  traveler  first,  his  needs, 
his  wishes,  feeling  for  style  and  sense  of 
values — Belber  has  built  up  the  largest  busi- 
ness in  fine  luggage  in  the  world. 

When  you  see  this  name— Belber     on  a  Wardrobe  Trunk, 
a  Bag,  a  Suitcase — you  may  be  sure  that  you  are  getting  value 

right  straight  through.     Metropolitan  style,  picked  material-, 
workmanship  second  to  none. 

See    the  display   of    Belber  Wardrobe  Trunks,   Ba^s   and 
Suitcases  at  the  best  dealers  in  your  tow 

THE  BELBER  BAU  C*  TRUNK  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

0^       TRAVELING  GOODS 


For  description  of  this  Wardrobe  Trunk, 
write  for  Booklet  Ij.  If  a  Ba^  or  Suit- 
case interests  you,  ask  for  Booklet  H. 


...•■•    


-Ti 


■      \u.' 

"Do  you  know,  even,  whether  lie  is  a 
married  man?' 

"'  Y.  -.'   I'.  My  replied. 
' '  You    m<an — ?' 
' '  I  know  thai  he  is  married.'  " 
Then-    are    more    questions.     And    then 
I  lul   Mr.  Boa-,  wrighl    is  com- 
ing   into    the    compound    with     Braehey. 
The  iwo  men  mount  the  steps  of  the  housi  . 
to    find     Mrs.     Boatwrighl     blocking    the 
door. 

'My  dear,'  began  her  husband,  sensing 
her  mood,  "this  i-  Mr.  Braehey.     He — ' 
"Yes,'    said   she,   standing   squarely   in 
doorv  '  I      understand.       Mr. 

Brachej .    i    can    not    n  •  ■  in    tins 

house.  You,  of  •  course,  know  why.  1 
musl  ask  you  to  go  a 

"Braehey  stood  us  she  had  caughl  him, 

oil     the     step-,     ..II.      fbot     aboA  (       the     (,l  li,  r. 

ih~    face    was    expressionless.     II 

fastened  on   the      an  with  a  gaze  thai 

mighl  have  meant  no  more  than  cold 
curiosity,  growing  slowly  into  contempt. 
Then,  after  a  moment,  as  quietly,  he  turned 
and  descended  the  steps." 

Naturally  matters  do  not  end  here. 
Betty  sends  a  uote,  and  meets  her  lover 
in  the  tennis  court,  where  they  can  be 
unobserved.  lie  tells  her  that  he  is  to 
have  ;i  divorce,  and  wants  ber  to  he  his 
wile,  hut  that  lie  can  not  ask  for  her  till  the 
new-  thai  he  i-  free  comes.  They  meel 
again,  several  times,  are  discovered  bj 
Mrs.  Boatwright,  and  when  Doane  re- 
turns from  his  experience  it  i-  Mrs.  Boat- 
wright's  story  thai  he  bears.  News  from 
another  compound  necessitates  In-  gi 
.it   once,      lie  has  only  time  to  kiss  Bettj 

hnl  he  inter*  tew  -  Braehey. 

lie  forbids  Brachej  ever  to  see  his 
daughter    again.     The    scene    is    an    i  \- 

traordinary  ,  hut   there  is  not  room  for 

it  here.  In  the  end  Braehey  promises  '" 
have  without  seeing  Bettv  again.  That 
is  all. 

Doane  haves.  And  next  morning,  as 
Braehey  prepares  to  go,  new-  i-  broughl 
him  that  Doane  has  been  killed,  ami  that 
t  he  nativ  e-  are  going  to  at  tack. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
Braehey  doe-  it.  Goes  t<>  the  Mission, 
demands  that  every  one  -hall  come  down. 
reads    them    the    letter.     Then    offers    his 

-,   r\  lee-    to    help    t  hem    aw  ay. 

It  is  refused,     lie  is  anal  hema  to  t  i 
pi  ople.      lint     Bel  i.v    goes    w  ith    him.     He 
will    not    leave   her   to   probable   death,    shi 
will  not   leave  him  to  go  forth  to  what   tna.v 
also  be  death.     Mr-.  Boat  w  righl  is  helpless. 

"'You  really  mean  to  tell  that  you  will 
with    thi-    man?    .    .    .    Then 
r   come  again    to   me.   .    .    .    You   ate 
simply  bad.' " 

I  le  takes  her  saf<  i"  anol  her  place,  and 
puis  her  in  the  hand-  of  friend-  there 

Griggsbj  Doane  was  nol  dead.  A.nd 
his  reaction  when  he  g  the  Mission 

and  finds  Betty  there,  and  i-  told  who 
broughl  her  iho  by  this  time  the  re-' 
have  all  come  too  is  extraordinary.  He 
trie-  to  hill  Braehey,  ami  fell-  hint  with  a 
blow   on  the  head. 

But  this  act  i-  really  an  Olltcom*  of 
Doane'-  ureal  spiritual  struggle  with 
himst  If.  The  man  i-  ..ii  •  dg(  .  is  half  mad. 
He  i-  himself  guilty,  and  for  the  tune  can 
see  onh  guilt  about  him.  He  wins  upward 
from  this.  It  is  lie  who  goes  to  Braehey 
and    a>ks    his    friendship,    and    when    -he 
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Zing— to  a  thousand  targets!    The 

typewriter  and  the  salesman  are  single 

shots,  while  the  Mimeograph  is  a  swift, 

business  weapon,  hitting  bull's-eyes  in 

thousands  of  places  simultaneously.    An 

important  announcement,  an  urgent  sales 

letter,  maps,  bulletins,  diagrams,  etc.,  sent 

at  maximum   speed  and   minimum  cost. 

Five  thousand  reproductions  an  hour — and  fine,  clean- 
cut  reproductions  they  are.    A  thin  sheet  of  dark-blue 
paper  has  revolutionized  duplicating  methods.    See  the 
dermatype  stencil  in  operation.    You  do  not  know  the 
Mimeograph  if  you  have  not  seen  the  new  Mimeograph. 
Spread  your  story.     Get  it  directly  to  the  people  you 
want  to  reach.    The  Mimeograph  is  a  swift  deliverer  of 
timely  messages  for  unnumbered  thousands  of  forereach- 
ing  institutions  throughout  the  civilized  world.    Why  not 
find  out  what  it  can  do  for  you  —  today?     Get   booklet 
"L-5"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company, Chicago — and  New  York, 
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ise  comes,  welcomes  him  as  his  son-in- 
law. 

And    then,   for   peace   lias   returned,    he 
puis  his  pack  on  his  back,  takes  his  stick, 

and     goes     forth.      To     make   a    new     starl 

To  find  himself.     To  find  life  and  truth. 

The   "Hills   of    Han"    is   a    remarkable 
book.     Here  it  is  but  sketched.     Ii  shows 

I  he  souls  of   two   men,  and   it    is  set    in   the 
midst  of  fierce  action  and  true  romanct 


\    CI  IDE  TO   TRADE   \\  ITII    LATIN 
AMERICA 

T1K)  th(  South  -  American  countries 
speak  a  language  unfamiliar  to  the 
United  States,  the  people  themselves  arc 
not  so  very  different  from  US  in  the  nature 
of  their  material  wants.  A  misapprehen- 
sion has  been  entertained  about  the  pecu- 
liar type  and  character  of  manufactured 
goods  demanded  by  Latin  America.  This 
has  probably  been  due,  we  arc  told  by  Mr. 
William  ( '.  Wells,  I  he  chief  statistician  of 
i  be  Pan-American  Union,  to  a  belief  in  the 
difference  in  commercial  customs  between 
South  and  North  America.  The  casual 
traveler,  hampered  by  an  unfamiliar  lan- 
guage, seems  to  see  substantial  differences, 
but  such  differences  as  exist  are  accountable 
merely  by  the  differences  of  language,  cli- 
mate, and  industrial  development.  "Give 
Latin  America  what  it  wants,"  is  called 
good  advice  by  Mr.  Wells,  tho  the  mistake 
must  not  be  made  that  his  advice  points  to 
the  fact  that  Latin-Americans  want  things 
"exceptional,  peculiar,  bizarre,  or  different 
from  what  other  folk  want,  and  are  no1 
willing  to  accept  the  kinds  of  things  that 
are  acceptable  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe."  This  general  observation  is  made 
in  t  he  opening  pages  of  the  "Atlas  America 
Latina"  (General  Drafting  Company,  Inc  i, 
which  is  further  described  as  a  geographic, 
economic,  and  commercial  atlas  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  West  Indies,  and  South 
Ann  ma.  presenting  a  series  of  new  maps, 
commercial  charts,  and  descriptive  data  of 
the  twenty  Latin-American  Republics,  com- 
piled from  the  most  recent  surveys  and  the 
field  notes  of  scientists  and  explorers  and 
the  best  Latin-American  authorities.  This 
work,  which  contains  ample  descriptive  ma- 
terial, is  presented  in  three  languages  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  columns,  w  it  h  Spanish  on 
one  side  of  the  English  texl  and  Portu- 
guese on  the  other.  The  English  reader 
finds,  made  to  his  hand,  an  aid  to  the  rapid 
assimiliation  of  these  two  commercial  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  useful  material  supple- 
mentary to  his  studies  of  the  elements  of 

i  he  language. 

For  a  person  essaying  the  commercial 
invasion  of  our  Latin  neighbors  two  con- 
sideral  ions   tnusl    b  en  into  account. 

Is  there  a  market  for  the  goods  he  proposes 
to<  \port ,  and,  if  so,  can  he  compete  with  his 
rival-,  domestic  or  European?  The  Latin- 
American  countries  are  industrially  de- 
voted i"  mining,  agriculture,  and  grazing. 
Tlur,  is  luit  little  manufacturing,  as  the 
term     is    understood     in     Europe    and     the 

United  States;  consequently,  we  are 
bj  this  authority,  practicallj  all  of  the 
manufactured  goods  consumed  in  the 
twenty  Latin-American  countries  an 
American  or  European  origin.  Latin  Amer- 
ica needs  the  same  thing-  that  arc  con- 
sumed in  the  United  state-,  bul  she  also 
has  twenty  countries  of  varying  degree-  of 
industrial  development  and  almost  everj 
varietj  of  climate  and  other  natural  condi- 


tions, all  of  which  modify  the  commercial 
need,  and  wants.  All  market  differ. 
we  arc  told,  can  be  broughl  under  the  two 
heads  of  difference  of  climate  and  difference 
of  industrial  development.  "All  other  dif- 
ferences, such  as  race,  habit  -.  cull  lire,  lan- 
guage, temperament,  or  ethics,  ma\  be 
brushed  asidi  as  having  no  worth-while 
iniring  in  one  case  in  a  thousand."  Pro- 
spective i  raders  with  South  America  should 
forsake  the  reasoning  that  peopli  speaking 
a  differenl  language,  whose  habits  are  dif- 
ferent and  who  is  different,  should 
ainlj  demand  products  unlike  those 
demanded  bj  people  here  at  home.  This 
reasoning,  we  are  assured,  might  be  ap- 
plied in  pari  to  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  bul  has  no  force  when  applied  to 
Latin  America.  A  further  mistake  among 
inexperienced  importers  is  the  assumption 
that  Lathi  America  buys  cheap  goods,  and 
consequently  low-quality  goods.  Nothing 
i-  further  from  the  truth.  On  the  other 
hand,  Latin  America  buys  high  quality  and 
high-priced  commodities,  tho  the  reason  for 
this  may  often  be  mistaken.  Ii  is  not  thai 
Latin-Americans  are  more  spendthrift  than 
ot  her  people,  or  thai  I  hey  are  willing  to  pay 
more  for  liner  qualities,  or  that  they  are 
heller  judges  or  better  economists  in  that 
they  buy  the  good  and  serviceable  rather 
than  the  cheap  and  unserviceable.  On  the 
other  hand,  Latin-Americans  never  get  the 
chance  to  buy  cheap  goods  at  compara- 
t  ively  cheap  prices.  Imported  goods  every- 
where are  high  priced  no  matter  what  the 
quality  be. 

In  South-American  countries  tariffs  are 
specific  and  not  ad  valorem.  Pianos  in 
Argentina  pay  duly  in  three  classes:  grand, 
baby  grand,  and  upright.  Every  piano  in 
its  class  pays  the  same  duly  without  regard 
to  what  its  value  may  be.  Consequently 
an  upright  piano,  for  example,  worth  five 
thousand  dollars  pays  no  more  duty  than 
another  upright  piano  worth  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  only  pays  30  per  cent,  of  the 
duly  paid  for  a  grand  piano  worth  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  one-tenth  the  price  of 
I  he  firsl  upright. 

Tin  writer  here  warns  against  the  mis- 
take of  sending  poor  qualities  to  Latin 
America,  for  even  if  it  is  possible  to  build 
up  a  business  of  low  qualities  as  it  fre- 
quently is  when  the  commodity  is  a  novelty, 

it  is  noi  good  business,  because  the  founda- 
tion is  unsafe;  later  the  better  quality 
come-  into  the  market  at  hut  little  advance 
in  price,  and  then  the  poor  quality  has  no 
standing.  The  writer  further  points  oul 
t  ha  I  i  lie  key-note  of  successful  inauguration 
of  business  in   Latin  America  is  to  follow 

I ie  ideas  and  methods,  measuring  every 

proposal  in  the  same  standard  thai  would 
appl\  hen  and  refusing  to  believe  that 
something  will  work  there  which  will  not 
work  lure.     It  may  surprize  some  i « >  hear 

I  hat     advertising    goes     further     in     Latin 

America  than  it  doe-  in  the  United  state-. 
Mere  again  i  he  -aim  medium  of  advertising 
thai  draws  at  home  also  draw  -  there  in  the 
particular  line  of  goods  advertised.     If  the 

expedient  is  taken  of  sending  a  sale-man  to 
South  America  the  rule  nun  safely  he  fol- 
lowed that  one  who  can  noi  -ell  goods  in 
the  United  Stale-  can  not  sell  them  in 
Latin  America.  Abilitj  to  -peak  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  goes  withoul  saying  as  a 
necessary  equipment.  Familiarity  with 
customs,  habits,  etc.,  has  a  contributing 
valui .  bul  '  \'U  these  qualifications  do  not 
supply  the  place  of  ability  to  -ill  goods. 
It  will  he  impossible  even  to  summarize 
the  amounl   of  information  useful  for  an 

exporter  contained  in  the  opening  parts 
of  the  present  volume.  It  i-  information 
which    Covers    a    space    of    over    ninety    full 


pages  ami  n  la'.  -   .1  such  subji  ctsas  thenec- 

rj   precautions  in  packing,  the  freight- 

.   'he   tariff  law    allowance-,   the   cost 

"f    die    container,   and     the    value    of    the 

same  at  destination.     An  essay  of  consid- 
erable  length    i-   devoted   to  each  of   the 
South-American  countries,  covering  geog- 
- .  topograph;  ,  climate,  also  population 

ami  language,  education  and  religion,  gov- 
ernment, immigration,   ports  and  barb 
transportation,    products,    industries,    ami 

minerals,  weights  and  measures,  water- 
power,  im. in  .  ami  Lank-,  commerce,  indus- 
trial  i. ppori  unities,  and  consular  and  dip- 
ice.  Following  these  are  the 
ral  and  detailed  map-  exhibiting  the 
commercial  growth,  the  temperature  and 

rainfall,  the  principal  products,  tin-  min- 
erals, languages,  as  well  as  detailed  geo- 
graphical eonformal  ion. 


V  LATHLri::-  ,   A  SEPTEMBER  GALE 

SHIPWRECKS  of  the  matrimonial  erafl 
form  tin  -uhject  of  so  many  stories 
that  the  very  word  "novel"  no  longer 
applies.  But  when  the  ship  is  assailed 
by  two  storms  at  once,  either  one  enough 
to  overturn  if,  and  it  weathers  them  both 
and  conn-  quietlj  to  anchor  in  its  desired 
haven,  then  we  have  something  refresh- 
ingly new  . 

Nothing  could  be  more  differenl  in  ap- 
pearance, temperament,  and  experience  of 
life  than  were  Marian  and  Cherry.  Marian 
was  "a  ral  her  tall  woman,  fair  and  candid. 
her  eyes  serious,  her  brow  rounded,  her 
chin  firm  and  beautiful.  She  carried  her- 
self with  dignity  but  without  /<</  il 
'.:>■<:  hands  were  still  the  slim  hands  of 
youth,  bul  all  her  movements  were  deliber- 
ate and  controlled.  She  looked  less  than 
her  age.  which  was  thirty-eight.  .  .  .  She 
was  extraordinarily  reserved,  completely, 
it  seemed,  mistress  of  herself.  She  had 
neither  children  nor  relatives,"  nor  any  tie 
that  was  close  save  her  husband,  lie 
was  a  fatuous,  stout .  still  handsome  man 
some  ten  year-  older  than  his  wife,  given 
to  philandering,  attractive  to  women 
because  of  a  era--  masculinity  and  a  rich, 
ready  laugh.  Marian  had  long  since  found 
him  out.  and  -he  had  no  illusions  concern- 
ing him.  Nevertheless,  she  gave  him 
sympathy  with  her  understanding.  "  How- 
ard respected  her.  He  knew  his  own  in- 
feriority, but  he  still  cherished  the  belief 
that  --he  did  not  know  it  ;  and  this  in  itself 
\  a-  a  testimony  to  her  wisdom  as  well  as 
to  her  self-COntrol.  .  .  .  He  had  been  the 
only  man  for  her  fifteen  years  before:  and 
there  had  never  been  another." 

Howard   and    Marian   Forster  lived  in  a 

comfortable  house  in  a  lovely  garden 

some   two   miles  out    of  the  little   village  of 

Hippeswell,  in  tin  middle  of  Sussex.    They 

-pent   the  winter  months  in  London,  going 
up    in     September,     tho      Howard     usually 

spent  several  days  each  month  at  least  in 
town,  .lust  why  he  doesn't  explain.  Busi- 
ness does  well  enough  for  an  excuse- 
Cherry  is  a  young  thing,  fair  and  .-light, 
with  pah  cold  hair  and  blue  eyes  that  are 
veiled  and  mysterious,  she  is  twenty-two. 
and  lur  mother,  who  is  an  old  friend  of 
Marian"-,  w  rd. 

"Let  me  know  what  you  think  of 
Cherry.  I  can't  understand  her.  She's 
beyond  me.  and  that'-  the  truth  .  .  .  she's 
hard.  ...  If  yon  can  manage  Cherry 
you'll  be  doing  the  girl  and  her  mother) 
a  kindness." 

For  Cherry,  with  her  younger  brother 
Robert;   is   to   pay    the    Forsters   a   visit. 

Howard    has    gone    to    the    city,    and    tele- 
graphs that  he  will  bring  tin   two  back. 
Before   Howard   left   on   t  hi- lit  tie  trip  he 
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Overlapping  Track  Shoes 


Render  the  track  both 
dust  and  mud  proof,  insure 
smooth,  quiet  action  and 
prevent  injury  to  the  finest 
road  surfaces. 


Spring  Frame  Suspension 

A  shock  absorber  that 
softens  the  bumps  and  jolts 
of  rough  going  and  adds 
yeais  of  life  to  motor  and 
working  parts. 


Absorbs  endwise  shocks, 
keeps  track  under  uniform 
tension  and  provides  flexi- 
bility through  its  auto- 
matic action. 


Open-Side  Track  Shoe* 

Act  as  automatic  mud 
ejectors,  freeing  tracks  from 
mud,  sand,  stones  or  grit. 
Insure  long  life  and  eaay 
running. 


Track-Supporting  Rollers 

Mounted  on  frictionless 
roller  bearings,  these  pro- 
vide complete  track  sup- 
port and  prevent  sags,  slap- 
ping and  link  breakage. 


Roller  Frame 

This  pivoted  construction 
insures  ground  contact  on 
uneven  soil  when  crossing 
logs,  railway  tracks,  etc. 
Holt  tracks  always  hug  the 
ground 


Equalizer  Bar 

Another  exclusive  Holt 
device  that  distributes-«he 
load  to  each  track,  pre- 
vents skidding  and  slipping. 


^_ 


Here  is  the  Track  Mechanism  of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 

It  Is  Typical  of  the  Painstaking  Care  and  Engineering 
Skill  That    Mark    Every  Part  of  the    "Caterpillar" 


It  means  long  life,  economy,  and  dependable  performance. 

The  raw  material  used  in  a  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  costs  more 
than  most  other  tractors  sell  for. 

The  power  of  your  hand  will  move  the  entire  tractor  back 
and  forth  over  a  level  surface! 

The  great  Holt  plants  use  the  best  tools  that  can  be  had, 
employ  skilled  mechanics  and  maintain  the  most  rigid 
inspection  over  materials  and  workmanship. 

These  facts  tell  why  military  engineers  made  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
America's  exclusive  war  choice,  why  progressive  farmers  and  planters 
select  it  for  cutting  costs  and  increasing  crops,  and  why  industrial 
engineers  the  world  over  make  it  their  choice  for  transportation  in  the 
oil  fields,  in  logging,  mining  and  road  construction — the  most  difficult 
work  everywhere. 

You  owe  your  bank  account  a  "Caterpillar"  Tractor. 


I  Peoria, 


MANUFACTURING 

COM  PAN  Y  inc 


111.  and  Stockton  Calif 

1  New  York.  N.Y  Spokjine,Wa$H,  London.En&. 
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7/ieiw/ <>/ 9fti 


^ike  Jpirii  of  /huslc  dwells  m 

/~>    /  homes  where  The  Cheney  plays. 

^— -^  All  music  is  portrayed  with  the 
delicacy  or  majestic  volume  at' 
tained  in  the  original  interpreta' 
tion.  With  rare  purity  of  tone  it 
awakens  the  thrill  of  hearing  the 
master  musicians  in  person. 


GtMe 


CHENEY       TALKING       MACHINE       COMPANY         CHICAGO 

DEALERS         EVERYWHBRB 


\ 


TTWO-WAV 


"My  Mama  says  this  makes  every 
electric  socket  twice  as  useful." 


The  Quality  Plug 


It  fits  an  electric  light  socket  and  gives  Light 
and  Heat  or  Light  and  Power  from  a  single 
socket  at  the  same  time. 

No  longer  need  you  remove  your  electric  light 
hulb  to  use  your  Toaster,  Vacuum  Cleaner, 
Washing   Machine,  etc-. 

"Every  Wired  Home  Needs  Three  or  More" 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 

.  OR.    *  lTIE .  E  A C.H_ 

Made  Only  by 
BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFC  CO. 


Chicago 


New  York 


S.in  It. mi  is,  i< 


When  you  buy  Electrical  Appliances  ask  i  mr  dealer  to  equip  the  cord  with  Benjamin  No. 
903  Swivel  Attachment  Plug.     It  screws  run  the  socket  without  twvting  the  cord. 
Benjamin  No.  2-452  Shade  Holders  ,  nablej  ou  to  use  any  shade  with  your.  Two- Way  I'lugs. 
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had  been  rather  curious,  irritable  pre- 
occupied. Marian  thoughl  thai  she 
recognized  symptoms  of  another  "affair." 
But  she  -aid  nothing.  Ye1  she  was 
troubled.  "She  was  a  little  resentful. 
It  seemed  so  hard  thai  Howard  could  no1 
yet  staj  his  fancies,  because  in  the  old 
days  she  had  filled  hi-  life  with  such 
ardent  love  t  hal  any  Lighter  f<  eling,  coming 
now,  aft.  i  so  many  episodes  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  was  a  betrayal  of  persistent 
animal  stupidity." 

Howard's  sudden  decision  to  xo  up  to 
London  lefl  Marian  with  a  dinner-part  \  on 
her  hand-.  Two  old  friends,  the  Sinclairs, 
and  a  nephew  of  their-  whom  she  had  never 

met,  were  coming.  Marian  looked  forward 
with  interest  to  their  arrival.  She  dresl 
in  an  "old  blue  silt  dress,  which,  however, 
was  so  pretty  in  its  rather  fantastic  em- 
broidery as  to  make  her  look  very  young 
and  fair." 

Tom  and  Kathy  Sinclair  are  pleasant, 
middh-aired  folk,  talkative, amusing.  Their 
nephew  Nigel  was  rather  remarkable,  how- 
ever. He  had  "a  dark  face  and  slim,  erect 
figure.       His    hair    was    worn    rather    long, 

brushed  straighl  back  from  his  brow,  but 
not  destitute  of  a  slighl  curl.  He  was  per- 
haps twenty-six,  and  his  eyes  were  very 
piercing.  Bui  his  mouth  was  extremely 
attractive,   his  lips   parted,  showing   very 

white  and  even  teeth.  He  was  quite 
strikingly  handsome,  Marian  felt.  .  .  . 
Both  Marian  and  her  third  visitor  fell  that 
they  were  immediately  upon  the  most 
excellent  footing  ...  a  glance  passed 
between  them — a  laughing  glance  of  under- 
standing .  .  .  Marian's  spirits  were  mount- 
ing with  every  passing  instant.     For  the 

Mist  time  for  weeks  her  eyes  were  radiant. 
She  fell  young  in  spirit,  beautifully  young 
and  warm  and  happy,  she  looked  quite 
dangerously  lovely." 

It  is  tlie  da\  following  that  Howard 
returns,  bringing  young  Robert  and  Cherry 
with  him.  Cherry  puzzles  Marian,  and 
she  is  not  used  to  being  puzzled  by  peoph  , 
The  girl  sinus  an  odd  mixture.  "With 
every    moment    Marian    was    aware   of    the 

girl's  personality,  her  tenacity,  her  selfish- 
ness, her  innocence,  her  sophistication,  and 
troublesome  self-consciousness.  Reallj . 
the  child  was  a  puzzle!  At  one  minute 
she  seemed  wholh  fresh  and  beautiful,  like 

a  modest  Mower:  at  another,  -he  was  a 
secret    and   viciously  alert    woman  with  ten 

times  Marian's  experience  of  baseness;  at 
another  still  -he  was  a  self-indulgent  baby, 
callous  through  thoughtlessness,  Inn  not 
the  less  attractive  on  thai  account,  even  to 

Marian.  .  .  .  She  was  in  love  with  herself, 
and  easily  wounded  by  'he  leasl  doubt  of 

her  power.  She  was  wounded  now  l>y  her 
inability  to  dominate  Marian." 

In  the  evening  after  dinner  they  all 
wander  out  into  the  garden.  Howard  and 
Chen\  disappear,  Marian  and  Robert  chat 

together,  and  then  Roberl  -lip-  away  to 
bed.  Marian,  left  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  awaited  the  other  two.  •-lt  was 
twenty  minutes  later  in  fore  cherry  and 

Howard  came  in  .  .  .  to  Marian,  sitting 
near    the    window,    but    in    the    shadow     it 

seemed  that  the  girl  was  holding  Howard's 
arm.     They  walked  quickly,  hurrying,  as 

iho  a  sense  of  the  hour'-  lateness  had  sud- 
denly come  upon  them,  and  drew  apart  as 
they  neared  the  house  .  .  .  and  Marian. 
looking  at  Cherry's  face,  was  astonished  to 
find  the  girl's  eyes  brighl  with  tears,  her 
lips  parted." 
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Early  the  next  afternoon  Marian,  saun- 
tering through  a  little  wood  that  bordered 
the  garden,  "came  unobserved  upon  Cherry 
and  Howard,  who  stood  together  in  the 
shade.  They  were  closely  embraced,  and 
Cherry's  head,  thrown  back,  revealed  the 
beautiful  lino  of  her  throat.  Her  eyes 
were  closed.  She  was  lost  in  some  dream 
of  happiness.  .  .  .  That  both  were  in  love 
Marian  could  not  doubt.  She  was  seized 
with  a  chill  horror.  Impulsively  she 
turned  away,  moving  swiftly  and  silently. 
...  'I  must  be  very  cool,  very  quiet,' 
she  said  to  herself.  'I  must  think  of  the 
best  thing  to  do.  I  must  be  slow.  And 
not  too  priggish.' 

"Breathing  quickly,  she  went  back  to 
the  lawn  near  the  house,  where,  in  the 
6hade,  stood  a  tea-tablo  .  .  .  Robert  came 
strolling  over  the  lawn  from  the  house 

'"Jolly  good  thing — tea.'  He  sat  down 
but  jumped  up,  as  the  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching car  reached  the  two.  The  next 
moment  it  stopt,  and  presently  Blanche, 
the  maid,  appeared,  conducting  a  visitor. 
Marian's  breath  was  suddenly  lost,  it 
6eemed,  in  astonishment,  so  unexpected 
was  the  appearance  of  this  newcomer. 
She  had  no  power  to  accept  him  naturally. 
It  was  Nigel  Sinclair  who  was  coming 
across  the  lawn  toward  her." 

Thus  is  the  stage  set  and  such  an!  the 
characters  in  "September,"  by  Frank 
Swinnerton  (George  H.  Doran). 

Nigel  has  come  in  tennis  flannels,  eager 
for  a  game.  Eager  to  play  with  Marian. 
They  play,  Howard  and  Cherry,  and  after 
a  hard  fight,  they  win.  And  Cherry  resents 
it,  resents  it  fiercely.  She  is  disillusioned 
in  Howard,  sees  him  old,  sees  him  with 
the  glamour  gone. 

"'Thank  you,  Mrs.  Forster,'  said 
Nigel,  as  he  took  the  chair  beside  her. 
'You  were  splendid.  Splendid.  It  was 
a  fine  game.'" 

But  to  Howard's  uneasy  apologies  Cherry 
makes  no  reply.  "She  looked  fixedly  into 
the  distance,"  ignored  him.  And  she  kept 
this  up;  clings  to  Marian,  will  not  be  left 
alone  with  Howard. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  affair  between 
Howard  and  Cherry.  But  the  beginning 
for  Nigel  and  Marian.  Howard  leaves 
abruptly,  unable  to  endure  the  situation, 
and  the  visit  of  the  young  brother  and 
sister  comes  to  an  end,  but  not  before  a 
sincere  and  strong  friendship  has  sprung 
up  between  Marian  and  Chorry,  who  have 
come  to  understand  each  other.  At  least. 
sympathy  is  between  the  two.  Marian 
recognizes  the  fact  that  Cherry  has  yielded 
to  a  young  girl's  love  for  excitement,  for 
domination,  in  her  feeling  for  Howard,  and 
that  what  she  needs  now  is  help  to  get. 
free  of  the  infatuation.  Without  a  word 
spoken  she  gives  that  help,  and  learns  to 
love  Cherry  in  giving  it. 
>  Left  alone  Nigel  comes  much  to  see 
her.  The  friendship  between  tin1  two 
grows  and  they  are  happy  in  each  other's 
society.  "Nigel,  the  young  man,  inter- 
ested only  in  ideas;  Marian,  the  mature 
woman,  interested  only  in  people.  A 
Providence,  overlooking  tlie  two.  would 
have  smiled  ironically  and  perhaps  would 
have  sighed." 

In  the  golden  days  of  late  July  events 
moved  swiftly.  Suddenly  Marian  found 
that  she  and  Nigel  loved  each  other. 

The  discovery  is  to  her  a  tragedy.  She 
knows  that  a  love  like  hers  and  his  is 
doomed    to    unhappiness;     she    determines 


REG  US 
PAT  OFF 


VMANi 

The  Perfect  Mouthpiece 


TO  ease  a  man's  mind  in  vaca- 
tion-time...a  rod. ..and  a  pipe 
with  a  REDMANOLbit.  It  has  all  of 
amber's  beauty,  but  is  stronger. The 
newer  Chemistry  has  made  it  with- 
out taste  or  odor.  Craftsmen  with 
old-fashioned  skill  have  cut  it  by 
hand  into  a  limitless  variety  of 
fine  shapes  and  ingenious  styles. 

Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 
Dcpt.63 


C  H  I  C  A  r;  O 


Pipes,  $1.50  to  $25;  holders, 
50c  to  $10.  Ask  us  if  your 
dealer  hasn't  them. 


BEACON 

THERE  ARE   NO  BETTER 

SHOES 

FOR  FIT    FOR  STYLE   FOR  W&M 

I 


1 


FMHOYTSHOECO 
JKaktrs 

MANl  Ml   s  1  I  R    . 
NEW   HAMPSHIRE 
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Why  "You  Pay  More 


Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  in- 
creases the  cost  of  manufacturing 
this  battery.  It  is  a  more  expensive 
material  to  begin  with,  and  the  proc- 
ess by  which  it  is  pierced  with  an 
enormous  number  of  tiny  threads  (to 
make  it  porous)  adds  another  large 
item  of  cost. 


But  it  means  that  the  job  is  done 
right  and  doesn't  have  to  be  done  over. 

Replacing  worn-out  insulation  is 
an  expensive  job,  to  say  nothing  of 
inconvenience,  and  almost  invaria- 
bly happens  to  a  battery  with  ordi- 
nary insulation  before  its  plates  are 
worn  out. 


Why  it  Costs  Less 


It  always  costs  the  owner  less  when 
the  necessary  durability  is  built  into 
any  part  of  a  battery  at  the  start  than 
it  does  when  the  job  is  skimped  and 
he  has  to  pay  the  price  later  anyway. 
That's  true  in  this  case — for  when 
ordinary  insulation  is  replaced  it  may 
already  have  caused  injury  to  other 
parts  of  the  battery  and  shortened 
its  life. 


A  battery  has  just  two  "wearing 
parts"  —  plates  and  insulation. 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation,  there- 
fore, removes  half  the  occasion  for 
wear  and  replacement. 

I'd  rather  pay  the  whole  bill  to 
begin  with  and  be  sure  I  had  a 
battery  that  would  stand  up  to  the 
last  day  of  its  life  without  re-insula- 
tion— wouldn't  you? 

Willard  Service. 


REMEMBER! 


Batteries  may  be  starved 
to  death. 

Batteries  may  die  of 
thirst. 

Batteries  may  be  injured 
by  overheating. 

Batteries  may  freeze  to 
death  in  winter. 

Any  battery  will  ulti- 
mately wear  out. 

Willard  Service  can  help 
you  avoid  all  but  the 
last. 
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W  L.DOUGLAS  x 

PEOGING    SHOEb' 

AT  SEVEN 

TEARS  OF 

AGE 


IN    1  866  W.  L.  DOUG  LAS  OPEN  ED  A 
RETAIL  SHOE    STORE    IN    QOLDEN 
CITY. COLO,, IN    PARTNERSHI  P  WITH 
ALFREO     STUDLEY,     AN      OLD 
MASSACHUSETTS    SHOE- 
MAKER 


HERE    HE    LEARNEDTO    DESIGN, 

DRAFT     AND      FIT    SHOES,    GAINED 

iOVALUABLE  RETAILSHOESTORE 

EXPERIENCE,      WHICH        PROVED 

^VERY  HELPFUL  LATER  IN  HIS 

BUSINESS  CAR  EER 


MANUFACTURING 


JULY  6 
157* 


WL.IXOUGLAS 

"THE  SHQEVTHAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  " 

I.OO  v»->'s 


BOYS" 
SHOES 
$4.50 
S5.00 
»5.50 


$  J.  OO    $g.oo^  $9 OO  &  $H).oo  SHOES 

W.  L  Douglas  shoes  arc  sold  in  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  from  factory  to  the  wearer. 
All  middlemen's  profits  are  eliminated.  W.  L  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  lor  the  money  in  this  country.  W.  L  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  comfort  and 
service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes        '"Phe  quality  ofW.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
as  a  protection  against  high  prices  and         ■*■    guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  expe- 


unrcasonablc  profits  is  only  one  example 
of  the  constant  endeavor  of  W.  L.  Doug- 
las to  protect  his  customers.  W.  L.. 
Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  his  pledge  that 
they  are  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  style  possible  to  produce  at 
the  price.  Into  every  pair  go  the  results 
of  sixty-seven  years  experience  in  making 
shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
W.  L.  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  peg- 
ging shoes. 


riencc  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles 
arc  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make 
the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can 
buy.  The  retail  prices  arc  the  same  every- 
where. They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York. 


\V.  I. .  Ilou  gl  ns  nlinps  nro  Cur  snle  by  over  OOOO  shoe  drillers  lirsif  le*  our  owns!  or  cn. 
If  your  locul  dealer  canuol  supply  you,  In  We  noiilhor  miiKe.  Oriler  direel  front 

( he  factory.    Bend  for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  i>>  ■tall,  postage  tree, 

CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  "W.L..POUH:-    /.  /  /V  />  President 

las  shoes.     The  name  and  price  is   plainly  Lf/^iA  P      W.L.DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

stamped  gn  the  solo.     If  it  has  been  changed />*<C«^^"Z^><2^Aor         161  Spark  Street, 
or  mutilated.  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD.  /f  BROCKTON.  MASS. 
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to  kill  it,  at  least  in  him.  In  spite  of  the 
burning  agony  within  her  she  repels  him, 
laughs  at  him,  makes  fun  of  his  youth — 
drives  him,  puzzled  and  angry,  away. 

And  then  there  an  rumors  of  war,  in- 
credible, of  course,  bul  Nigel  must  leave 
at  once  for  Loudon.  The  night  of  his 
departure  he  returns  to  Marian  and  finds 
her  in  her  garden,  she  is  tremendously 
upset  by  the  news,  .-wept  off  her  feet.  H< 
takes  her  into  his  arms  .  .  .  'uncon- 
trollably she  raised  her  arms,  was  close 
against  him,  her  eyes  closed,  her  lips  offered 
for  his  kiss.  It  was  their  parting.  .  .  . 
Neither  spoke.  .  .  .  Again  they  ki-->  <i 
...    1  lien  they  sepa  rated. *' 

Nigel  goes  to  London,  and  Marian  h<  are 
nothing  more  from  him.  War  comes,  and 
a  frenzy  falls  on  England.  Marian  con- 
tinues to  live  in  her  country-house,  but 
Howard  goes  up  to  work  in  some  war- 
bureau.  And  finally  she,  too.  arrives  in 
London,  still  having  heard  nothing  from 
Nigel,  still  deeply  loving  him,  and  still 
resolved  that  tho  she  wishes  to  see  him, 
to  renew  the  friendship  that  had  meant  so 
much,  there  must  never  be  love  between 
them. 

And  now  once  again  Cherry  crosses  her 
path.  Marian  discovers  by  accident  thai 
he  and  Cherry  have  been,  meeting,  and 
suddenly  it  seems  to  her  thai  she-  knows 
why  Nigel  has  not  been  to  greet  her,  and 
why,  when  they  did  meet,  he  was  strange, 
uneasy 

For  the  time  fury  seizes  upon  her.  a  wild 
hatred  of  Cherry.  But  Marian  is  Marian. 
She  is  noble,  not  base.  She  loves  Nigel, 
but  the  love  is  impossible.  And  with  a 
courage  and  sweetness  that  are  beautiful 
she  brings  about  the  happiness  of  the  two 
young  people,  both  of  whom  she  love-. 

Nigel  goes  to  the  front,  but  the  three 
are  at  peace  with  one  another.  At  tin  lasl 
Marian  sits  with  Cherry  beside  her.  the 
girl's  head  leaning  on  her  shoulder,  Btaring 
into  the  tire  .  .  .  she  is  content  to  lose 
happiness  for  herself,  to  find  it  in  the 
happiness  of  others.  Howard  has  returned 
to  her.  she  knows  herself  needed  by  him. 
The  September  gale  is  over.  Summer  has 
•rone  forever,  but  winter,  coming,  has  its 
own  duties  and  its  own  compensations. 


ALL  ABOUT  AUTOMOBILES 

DYKE'S  Automobile  and  Gasoline  En- 
gine Encyclopedia"  (St.  Louis)  is  the 
most  comprehensive  work  published  that 
treats  the  construction,  operation,  and  re- 
pairing of  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  be- 
sides trucks,  tractors, airplanes,  and  motor- 
cycles. This  work  contains  more  than  five 
hundred  charts  and  hundreds  of  definitive 
illustrations,  which  impart  pictorial  instruc- 
tion to  all  who  consult   the  book. 

The  principle  of  construction  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  any  automobile  in  general 
use  is  simply  and  lucidly  explained,  but 
altho  the  construction  may  vary,  the  prin- 
ciple remains  the  same.  So  a-  to  hrin^r  be- 
fore the  reader  clearly  the  details  of  modern 
motor  science,  the  early  types  of  automo- 
biles and  their  parts  have  been  described, 
and  through  them  one  is  gradually  led  up 
to  the  modern  machine.  The  principles 
upon  which  gasoline  engines  arc  built  and 

operated  arc  explained  in  great  detail  so  as 

to  enable  the  operator  to  understand  every- 
thing that   he  needs  to  know  in  caring  for 
any  make  of  car  or  any  tpye  of  engine. 
Then    there  are   many  other  subjects  of 
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which  the  average  repair  men  must  know, 
such,  for  instance,  as  fitting  pistons  and 
pistoi l-rings.  In  order  to  <lo  this  work  in- 
telligently,  the  repairer  must  know  how  to 
work  in  thousandth  parts  of  an  inch.  This 
subject  is  presented  in  so  simple  a  way  thai 
even  a  layman  can  do  t  he  work  by  following 
the  instruction. 

Tires  are  treated  comprehensively.  One 
learns  the  difference  bel  ween  t  he  "  molded  " 
tire  and  "wrapt-tread  "  t  ire;  the  difference 
between  the  "fabric"  tire  and  the  "cord  " 
tire,  and  the  advantage  and  disadvant 
of  each.  Such  subjects  as  blow-outs,  stone 
bruises,  loose  treads,  etc.,  are  thoroughly 
treated  with  explanations  of  the  causes  and 
how  to  make  the  repairs. 

An  exhaustive  general  index  supplies  an 
instantaneous  key  to  the  contents  of  one 
of  the  most  serviceable  books  on  motor- 
vehicles  that  we  have  seen. 


GHOSTS  AND  THE  DESERT 

"  A  LTHO  I  do  not  claim  to  be  unusualh 
l\  brave,  I  have  a  peculiar  dislike,  I  maj 
almost  call  it  a  peculiar  dread,  of  a  coward. 
If  I  may  say  so,  it  amounts  to  this — I  fear 
fear.  Nothing  irritates  and  distresses  my 
nerves  so  much  as  the  sight  of  an  exhibition 
of  terror,  nothing  makes  me  so  uneasy  as 
the  proximity  of  a  fearful  being." 

This  remark  is  made  by  one  of  two  nun 
who,  strangers,  share  the  same  compart- 
ment in  the  express-train  from  Paris  to 
Rome.  Naturally  there  is  a  story  behind 
the  remark,  and  as  the  night  is  before  the 
two,  the  story  is  told.  It  is  one  of  sev- 
eral in  "Snake-Bite,"  by  Robert  Hichens 
(Doran). 

The  scene  is  an  apartment  in  Rome,  a 
pleasant,  commonplace  flat  which  the  En- 
glishman who  tells  the  experience  rented 
for  three  months. 

"I  intended  to  engage  a  woman  to  ao1 
as  my  cook  and  housekeeper  and  a  man  to 
open  the  door  and  valet  me.  But  on  the 
first  evening  I  was  alone.  The  padrona 
eame  in  to  make  my  bed  and  see  to  the 
few  things  absolutely  necessary.  She  was 
a  large  and  oily  Neapolitan  .  .  .  and  1 
thought  her  bulging  black  eyes  rested  upon 
me  with  a  rather  peculiar  expression,  half- 
searching,  half-defiant." 

The  woman  having  left,  the  Englishman 
went  over  the  flat,  candle  in  hand.  At  the 
end  of  the  little  hall  was  a  servant's  bed- 
room, facing  on  a  court  and  overlooking 
the  windows  of  tlie  staircase  in  the  house 
proper,  for  the  apartment  formed  a  kind 
of  L.  On  the  table  by  the  bed  was  a  candle 
that  had  never  been  lighted,  and  a  box  of 
matches.  "Why  I  did  it  I  don't  know,  but 
I  remember  putting  a  match  to  it  idly, 
holding  it  up,  glancing  round  the  room, 
then  setting  it  down  again  and  —I  believe 
extinguishing  it." 

Thereupon  he  went  out  into  the  city, 
dined,  dropt  in  at  a  theater,  and  returned 
to  his  new  tlat  rather  late.  The  great  hall 
and  staircase  were  dark,  he  had  forgot  ten 
to  put  a  candle  end  in  his  pocket,  and  was 
obliged  to  light  himself  up-Stairs  by  using 
matches. 

"I  moved  on  cautiously,  feeling  my  way, 
until  I  reached  the  staircase  window  which 
looked  out  upon  the  windows  of  my  kitchen 
and  the  unoccupied  servant's  bedroom.  In 
(he  latter  there  shone  a  light.  I  stood  still. 
1  was  greatly  astonished.  Who  could  be 
there,  in  my  tlat,  at  this  time  of  night? 
Had  tln«  padrona   returned  to  search  for 
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alone    makes    Georgia    Marble    the    ideal    nioiiu- 
mental  material. 

But  -combined  with  its  beaut)  is  the  everlast 
strength   and  durability  embodied   in   die   pure 
crystalline  formation  that  defies  decay. 
Its  exquisite  texture  remains  firm,  un^tre.iked 
unstained  throughout  the  ages. 

AvU  your  dealer  about  fitting  memorials  rble. 

THE  GEORGIA  MARBLE  I 
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Industrial  Plants 
Need    This    Hoist! 

FIERE  is  a  Man-Saving  Load-Lifter  that 
*  *  can  be  depended  upon  to  work  3  shifts 
a  day  and  give  100',  satisfaction  in  the 
handling  of  industrial  loads  up  to  500  lbs., 
such  as 


ASHES 

CARBOYS 

COAL 

BAGS 

RUBBER 

ICE 

TIRES 

RUBBISH 

COTTON 

SAND 

GRA  VEL 

BALES 

PAPER 

BARRELS 

ETC. 

G  &  G  Hoists  are  made  in  a  variety  o(  telescopic  and 
non-telescopic  models-  manual  and  electrical  to 
meet  practically  all  industrial  conditions  interior 
and  exterior.  Sturdy  and  simple  in  construction. 
Dependable  and  sale  in  operation.  Can  be  installed 
without  building  alterations. 

It   hi//  pa)    vou   to  investigate   this   man 
and  mone\  -sating  Haiti!      Worn    ■ 
ing.  tell  us   for  what  purpose  you  d'< 
to  u*e  Hoist,  maximum   weight  of  load. 
distance  of  lift    A  rough  sketch  will  help. 

GILLIS  &  GEOGHEGAN 

Since  1866  Specialists  in   Steam  Pouer   Plants 

530  West  Broadway,  New  York 

Canada.  Shrrbrooke.  Que.    A»ent»  Principal  * 
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THE  new  Harrison  factory  has 
facilities  for  a  daily  production 
of  over  2500  radiators.  This  big 
plant  was  made  necessary  by  the 
immense  production  of  those  man- 
ufacturers who  wishing  the  most 
perfect  cooling  system  have  stand- 
ardized upon  Harrison  Radiators. 

The  Columbia  Motor  Car  is  equip- 
ped with  Harrison  Shutter  Con- 
trolled Radiators.  These  shutters 
operate  automatically  opening  as 
the  motor  warms — closing  as  it 
cools.  They  keep  the  motor  con- 
stantly at  the  most  efficient  opera- 
ting temperature. 

Harrison  Radiator  Corporation 

General  Offices  and  Factory:  Lockport.  N.  Y. 
General  Sales  Offices:  Detroit.  Michigan 


Shutter- 
Controlled 
Hexagon 


Radiators 
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something?  Or  had  some  malefactor  I 
drew  my  revolver,  cocked  it,  crept  up  th< 
stairs,  and  very  quietly  inserted  mj  kej  in 
the  lock.  The  door  opened,  I  stepl  into 
the  hall  .  .  .  then,  leaving  the  fronl  door 
open,  I  went  on  tiptoe  to  the  entrance  of 
the  passage,  at  the  cud  of  which  was  th< 
door  of  ili"  servant's  bedroom.  I1  BtoorJ 
open,  and  I  saw  the  bed  and  the  wall  illumi- 
nated by  thelighl  within.  I  heard  nothing. 
Then  I  walked  swiftly  into  the  room,  It 
was  empty.  On  the  table  stood  a  lighted 
candle  burned  dow  a  almost  to  i  lie  sock<  I." 

The  explanation,  of  course,  was  thai  he 
must  have  left  the  candle  burning  when  he 
wen:  out.  "And  yet,"  he  says.  "I  could 
have  sworn — " 

The  next  nighl  he  once  more  goes  out. 
Before  going  he  went  down  (lie  passage  to 
the  servant's  room,  found  the  candle  had 
been  replaced  by  a  new   one,  with  a  box  of 

matches  beside  it,  and  thai  wooden  shut  ters 
which  he  had  noi  before  noticed  were  closed 
over  the  window. 

"When  1  got  home  it  was  about  ten 
minutes  to  twelve.  This  lime  I  had  pro- 
vided myself  with  a  candle-end  to  lighl  me 
up  the  stairs.  I  reached  my  door  without 
difficulty  and  went  at  once  to  my  bedroom. 
There  I  began  to  undress. 

"Now  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  noi  at 
all  a  nervous  or  suspicious  man.  .  .  .  Ye1 
that  night,  when  I  was  about  to  gel  into 
bed,  1  felt  an  odd  uneasiness  ...  as  if  I 
had  left   something  undone 

"After  a  moment's  hesitation  1  opened 
the  bedroom  door  and  looked  out  into  the 
hall  toward  the  place  where  the  passage 
began.  Afainl  lighl  issued  from  it.  Leav- 
ing my  candle  in  the  bedroom,  1  went  in 
my   stockinged   feel    to   the   passage  and 

Stared  down  it.  Beside  the  empty  bed  the 
candle  was  burning,  the  candle  which,  to- 
night, I  had  left  unlighted." 

This  time  our  Englishman  is  really  dis- 
turbed. Who  is  his  nocturnal  visitor,  and 
why  does  he  come  and  go  wilhoul  apparent 
purpose?  Some  one  must  have  a  key  to 
the  flat.  Perhaps  the  former  occupant  still 
owned  one,  or  had  lost   one  soinew  here. 

'The  next  day  I  called  on  the  padrona, 
and  carelessly,  in  the  course  of  1  he  conver- 
sation, asked  to  whom  the  llat  had  been  let 
before  I  took  if.  The  woman  looked  sud- 
denly glum. 

"'To  a   Russian,1   she  answered,  after  a 

pause. 

"'A  man:" 

No,  signore.     The  Princess  Andrako'v  .' 

'"And  she  has  left   Rome?' 
'The  princess  is  dead,  signore." 

The  same  day  the  Englishman  meets  a 
young  Russian  on  1  he  1'incio.  They  fall 
into  conversation,  come  t<>  like  each  other. 

and   ill   the  foreign  fashion  exchange  cards 
at  parting.     On  seeing    he  address  of  the 
flat,  the  Russian  stared  rather  oddly. 
For  it  appears  that  he  has  known  rather 

well  the  princess  who  occupied  the  place. 
Her  husband  had  been  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince in  Russia,  and  a  brutal  man.  lie  was 
hated,  but  she  was  execrated.     "She  was 

an  aristocrat  of  the  hardest,  most  reaction- 
ary   type.      She   egged    her    husband    on    to 

excesses.  .  .  .  she  openly  boasted  of  it. 
.  .  .  One  day  at  a  railway  station  he  was 
assassinated     In     a     young    girl.    .    .    .   The 

princess  disappeared  to  Rome.  .  .  .  She 
was  an  old  woman,  a  skinny,  coquettish 
old  woman,  years  older  than  her  husband. 
.  .  .  Her  nerves,  which  seemed  to  be  of 
iron,  suddenly  snapt.      In  one  day  she  was 


changed  from  a  cruel  tj  ran,  in;.,  a  cringing, 
terror-stricken   coward    .  .  .  For   shi 
had  been  condemned,  and  sh<   km  ■   it." 

For  some  time  thif  old  woman  lived  in 
the  Hay  fearing  to  go  outdoors,  hiding  al- 
iii  i  he  lit  tie  bedroom,  w  hich  iook<  d 
oiii   onlj   on   th.    (•.. int.     Her  meal       •  !• 
brought  t.»  1  he  door.      \..  on.  entered 
occasional!}     the    young     R 
mother  had  been  a  Friend  of  hers,  and  whom 
she  liked.     Rui  toward  1  h(  end 

lo    see    him    loo. 

"  Pinallj  -In  died  of  she<  r  U  rror  in  that 
back  room.  A  warning  had  been  thrust 
into  her  letter-box  ti  lling  her  thai  In  r  place 
of  retreal  was  known.  .  .  .  She  was  found 

dead  in  t  hat  ba.-k  bedroom,  with  an  <  \| 
Moil    of    abject     terror    on     In  r    face    and    a 

gul tering  candle  beside  her." 

That  nighl  the  Englishman  does  not  go 

out.       He    sits     watching     the     front     door. 
ready    for    the    invader.      No    one    en 
Mut    again   the  candle   in   the   bedroom   is 
Lighted. 

"This  time  I  held  my  breath.  1  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  .  .  .  almost  of  fear, 
of  a  strong  repugnance  against  going  into 
the   chamber   of   the   lighted    caudle.     It 

seemed  to  me  that  if  1  did  SO,  I  should  lind 
within  a  skinny,  coquettish  old  woman 
.  .  .  that  my  entrance  would  be  greeted 
with  a  harsh,  Strangled  cry  of  fear.'' 

Rut  he  does  go  in-  the  room  is  silent 
and  empty,  with  the  candle  burning 
steadily. 

The  Englishman  ha<  already  engaged  a 

woman  who  cooks  for  him.  but  who  goes 
home  at  night.  Thai  day  he  gol  his  man. 
a  strong  young  Sicilian,  who  was  pleased 
at  the  position  ami  seemed  content  with  the 
bedroom.  A  conversation  with  the  Rus- 
sian reveals  that  the  latter  would  not  will- 
ingly spend  the  nighl  in  the  room  of  the 
Candles.  "I  would  not  sleep  in  the  b.d 
where    the   old    princess      ooh."    he   sa>s. 

"1  can  never  recall  the  next  day  without 
a  feeling  of  horror.  ...  In  the  morning 
when  Lucia  arrived  Giovanni  did  not  come 
out  of  his  room.  ...  I  thoughl  he  had 
overslept  himself,  went  to  his  room,  and 
found  the  poor  fellow  dead.  .  .  .  There 
was  an  expression  of  terror  on  his  face.  .  ',  . 
the  doctor  who  examined  him  said  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  heart  failure.  ...  1 
removed   lo  a   hotel.       Do  you   wonder'" 

Rut    the   adventure   of    the    llat    was    not 

over. 

Several  days  pass,  and  the  Englishman 
and  young  Russian  dine  together.  At  the 
end  of  the  meal  the  Englishman,  who,  of 

course,  still  owns  the  llat.  proposes  'hat 
I  hey  go  i  here  and  trv  lo  solve  the  mj  slerj  . 
At  first  the  Russian  hold-  off,  but  tinallv 
Consents.       Thev    have  talked  a  good  deal  of 

the  psychology  of  fear,  and  the  curious  at- 
traction it  wields.     The  Russian  maintains 

thai  murderers  are  often  compelled  to  go 
back  to  the  scene  of  their  crime  bv  this 
a1  traction. 

Thev  lind  the  llat  as  it  was  left,  and  -it 
dow  n  to  smoke  in  I  he  draw  ing-rxw  mi.  t  Mice 
more  thev    talk  of  I  he  princess's  <l<  ath.  and 

suddenly   the  Russian  exclaims. 

"  Do  you  remember  mj  saying  thai  I  be- 
lieved murderers  were  often  compelled  to 
come  back  to  the  scene  of  their  crime?  .  .  . 
Well,  1  have  .lone  that." 

"You!" 

"  I  killed  the  Princess  Andrakov  .  .  .  my 

weapon  was  a  letter    .    .    .    it   was  1   who  pin 

in    the    letter-box    the    paper   which   told 

the     princess   her    place  of  concealment     Wa> 

known,  and  it  was  the  terror  caused  bv 
that  communication  thai   killed  her.'' 

The  man   was  a   member  ol    a    - 
oiety,  and   had   been   told  to  commit   the 
execution  ordained  bj  this  society.     He  did 
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For  Your  Hand 

Bernards  are  the  Standard 
High  Powered  Cutting  Pin  r  . 
They  bite  through  nn  tal  that 
ordinary  pliers  only  nick. 
The  secret  is  in  the  Bernard 

patented  principle  of  eom- 
pound  lev  era  _  . 
And  tins  principle  gives  you 
gripping  power  in  Bernard 
Pliers.  Those  parallel  jaws 
won't  slip.    They   work  like 

clamps,  —  not  like  shear-.. 
There  s  fine  steel  ami  work- 
manship at   it-   very    best   in 

BERNARD 

See.  CT.fi.  ftrt.  off. 

PLIERS 

For  home  use,  in  office,  store, 
garage,    factory,    B<  are 

ideal.      For   Cutting  "ire  on  b 
or  bundles  they  cant   be  m 
ed.      Use    batteries    ot    Bernard 
Pliers  in  the  factory.     The  inside 
of  the  handles  are  closed  up  so 
that  no  edg  iposed. 

And  after  Ion  ^  hard  wear  of  every 
day  factory  use,  it  a  cutting  I 
becomes  dull  it  <  in  be  n  p] 
at  reasonable  cost  i n 
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Stops  the  Meanest  Leaks 

Radiator  leaks  can  be  cured  permanently  and  satisfac- 
torily, in  5  to  10  minutes,  without  the  least  risk,  at  a 
cost  of  only  75c.  Why  pay  $1  5  to  $30  for  a  costly  repair 
job,  giving  no  better  results, — your  car  laid  up  for  days? 
Good  results  are  guaranteed when  you  use 

RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAH 

.i  phenomenal  liquid,  almost  magical  in  its  ability  to  stop  the 
meanest  leaks  anywhere  in  cooling  system  simph  by  pour- 
ing contents  of  a  9-ounce  can  into  the  water  in  your  radia- 
tor.     It  reaches  the  leaks  and  seals 
_________  them,  fhere  is  no  need  of  dismantling 


Million  Dollar  Guarantee 

It  Radiator  Neverleak  doesn't  do  all  we 
claim  for  it,  if  it  doesn't  quiclcl)  and  sal 
isfactorily  stop  any  reasonable  leak  in 
t lie  cooling  system  w  hen  used  according 
to  directions,  in  fact,  it  it  isn't  the  fines! 
article  of  its  kind  you  evei  saw  or  used, 
your  dealer  will  return1  yout  m'one\  ni 
replace  the  goods,  free,  at  \  out  option. 


the  radiator  or  drawing  off  the  water. 

Read  our  $1,000,000  00  Guarantee 
You  take  no  chances  whatever  for 
Radiator  Neverleak  cannot  harm  your 
radiator  Your  dealer  will  refund  your 
money  without  question  it  you  are  not 
perfectlj  satisfied. 

Important.  Always  i.nu  a  can  in 
the  tool  box  for  emergency  use.  Be 
prepared  for  that  untimely,  aggravat- 
ing, inevitable  radiatoi  U-.ik.  It's  cheap 

insurance  and  saves  lots  ol  double  and  expense 

for  RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK  in  the  yellow, white 

and  green  can      rwo  sizes,  50<  foi  Fordcars;    7 Sc  for  larger 


At  all  Dealers  oi 


50<   foi  Ford  cars; 
sent  .1- 
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not   wish  to  use  force,  but   he  would  hi 
dune    so   ii'   she    had    not    died   under  the 
shock. 

A  sudden  impulse  prompts  the  English- 
man to  ask  whether  he  would  dare  pas 
night  at  the  flat.     A  wag<  r  is  made,  bul  thi 
Russian  stipulates  thai  he  is  not  to  be  n 
quired    to   enter   the   room   of   the   lighted 
candle.     At  the  end  the  Englishman  tries 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  experiment,     lint 
the  Russian  is  nov.  decided. 

A-   agreed,    the    Englishman   returns 
in  the  morning.     There  is  no  am 
to  his  call.     The  flat  set  ms  deserted,     He 

through  every  room,  excepl  the 

room  at  the  end  of  1  he  for  had  not 

Russian  said  that   there  he  would  not 

enter.     Of    course     Drovinski    had    gone 

away.     Be  had  no1  Keen  able  to  stand  the 

"Then  I  stopt.  I  knew  I  was  playing 
the  coward.  1  was  afraid  to  go  into  that 
room.  I  remembered  Giovanni's  death, 
and      I  threw  open  the  door. 

"Drovinski  lay  on  the  bed,  his  face 
turned  toward  the  dour,  the  light,  frizzly 
hair  falling  across  his  cheeks.  His 
were  open.  The  flickering  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, burned  dow  n  to  the  socket .  wa 
,e  ross  t  h.  iii,  i  he  semblance  of  the  inn.  r 
flame  of  life.  But  they  were  eyes  in  a 
d  man's  face." 

Tin  re  an  ti\  e  oilier  stories  in  the  book. 
In  some  of  them  Hiehens  goes  oul  into  the 
African  desert,  with  it-  strange  -pells  and 
its  power  over  those  who  wander  in  it. 
Beauty  and  terror,  and  the  tense  passion 
of  human  beings  go  into  these  storii  s.  Il  is 
a  book  you  are  not  willing  to  la\  down, 
t ho  t here  are  parts  of  it  thai  make  you  feel 
like  glancing  a  bit  anxiouslj  over  your 
shoulder,  and  prefer  a  brighl  lighl  in  the 
room  if  vou  are  alone. 


ANOTIIKIi    01  TBREAK    OF    M)E 
SLANG  AM)    PHILOSOPHY 

"TF  luck    breaks   for    vou,  any  liability 
1    maj  become  an  asset,"  opines  George 

A.I..  To  illustrate  his  point,  he  tells  a 
"fable,"  in  his  jazzy  style,  of  cwo  sensa- 
tional failures  who  achieved  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess because  luck  "broke"  for  them.  The 
tale  is  one  of  a  collection  of  characteristic 
Ad.  stories,  appearing  under  the  title 
"Hand-Made    Fables"     Doubleday,    Pag< 

A  Co.  .  and  relates  how  once  there 
was   a    Wholesaler    named    Mr.    Rutherford 

Wilton,  with  a  registered  Wife  who-,   □ 
was  Jessamine.     They  were  of  the  Gentrj 
and  the  Parents  of  two  Children     Oliver 
( 'roniwell  and  Eloise  Claire. 

I  ghl  da.\  s  after  O.  C.'s  Birth  his  People 
held  a  Conference  and  decided  he  must  go 
to  Princeton  to  learn  International  Law 
and  Mod.ru   Languages  to  lit   him  for  the 

Diplomatic  Service;  and  when  Eloise  was 
-i\  week-  old  h.r  Mot  her  ma  ile  u  p  her  M  i  in  I 
to  go  to  Europe  to  sort  over  the  Nobility 
to  find  a  suitable  Husband  for  the  Prodigy 
when  she  should  arrive  at  the  Marriageable 

\:-.  The     tWO     SprOUtS     Wcl'e     kept      under 

Glass  and  tutored  b\  <  lent  lew  omen  in  de- 
duced Circumstanci  s. 

In  due  time  the  faculty  at  Princeton 
were  notified  that  the  future  Headlight 
of  the  Diplomatic  Sen  ice  was  en  to  nte,  and 
iv  asked  to  assign  him  to  a  Dor- 
mitorj  reserved  for  the  Plumed  Knights 
who  had  not  been  dragged  in  the  Aim  of 
the  Public  Schools. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOK 
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As  for  fourteen-year-old  Eloise  <  lain 
id    not    work  out  according   to   th< 
rints.     She  was  a  natural  born  Dro( 
an,  limp,  and  lazy.  She  needed  about 
lore  dippings  in  thick  Starch,     sin-  wa 
despair  of  her  Mother,  who  was  Btron 
te  Proud  Carriage.     When  Friends  o 
amily    saw    Mother    and     Daught(  i 
■ther,  the  Contrasl   was  so   Fierci 
ere  sorry  for  Jessamine  and  fell  lil 
loise    a    Wallop    between    the    Sho 
hides   and   asking    her   for    th<     Lo 
lichelangelo   to  brace  up.     When   I 
as  seventeen   her  Parents  gave  a 
lpposed  to  be  her  Coming-Out,  bi 
id  not  come.     She  had  to  be  push* 

Not  long  thereafter  Mr.  Will  on  rei 
letter  from  Princeton  saying  O.  Cro 
light  be  expected  home  on  any  ' 
t  was  suggested  thai  in  view  of  his  V 
asm  for  Activities  not  in  the  Curri< 
nd  also  by  way  of  doping  0U1  his  pn 
inish,  it  would  he  a  (  forking  Idea  to  < 
le  Boy's  name  to  Charles  the  First 

So  (lie  1  [eir-Presumpti\ «■  was  hack 
morstep    with    his    Handkerchief 
luff  and  his  Clothes  full  of  Cigarets 
irned    down    all     Suggestions    in\ 
fork  in  the  Daytime,  bul  accepted 
nvitation  promising  Wax  on  the  Plo< 
>mething  to  eat    about    1    a.m.      In 
ords,  he  became  a  Whirling  Den  isb 

as  a  .Joke  until  the  Music  started 
fter  that,  the  Big  Chief,  a  bit  of  'Pin. 
16  Christmas  Tree  of  Gaiety,  a  B 
oating  among  the  Candelabra. 

Then  a  lot  of  things  happened  to  < 
inge  the  Works.  The  great  W'hoh 
>und  himself  drifting  to  Ruin.  Bus 
ad  taken  a  Bingo  on  the  head  and  < 
feless.  Also  the  whole  World  that  i 
p  after  9:30  went  Nuts  over  the 
)ances. 

Some  of  the  Steps  were  easy  and  ot 
ad   been   thought    out   by  Contortion 
lit  all   were   Pie  lor  Oliver  Cromwell 
:m.      After  one  hard  look  he  could  do 
lost      delirious      Barb.irv     Coast     Spin 

omplicated  mess  of  South-American  F< 

Vork  better  than  1  he  Gazabo  who  wrott 

At    this    .Juncture    the    Female    Sex    - 

irred  by  another  Frenrh  Revolution.  ( 
ruel  Dictate  from  Paris,  and  the  til 
onored  Hip.  instead  of  bring  rogarded 

,n  ornament,  was  classed  as  a  Deformi 
iut,  say,  the  He-Dressmaker  in  I  he  flue 
t  Paix  who  decreed  that  My  l.ad\  d 
>e  shaped  like  a  splinter  and  as  louse 
ipaghetti  must  have  been  pulling  I'm-  Eh 
Haire.  For  twenty  years  she  had  been 
icarsing  to  look  like  the  letter  S  and 
rag     her     feet      when     she     walked.      1 

friends    who    had    formerly    said.    "'IN 

'hing! "  when  they  saw  the  poor  A.ng 
w>rm  crawl  about  now  gazed  at  her  p< 
yed  as  she  went  moping  by  ami  remark 
'  Ain't   she  wonderful''  " 

And  just  when  Rutherford  Wilton  v 
eady  to  put  the  Shutters  on  the  Who 
ale  House  and  take  the  count,  the  I  h 
ton    pocketed    his    Pride,    began    to   u 

PangO  Lessons  at  $50  an  hour,  and  ham 
>oor  old  Dad  enough  Kale  to  till'  him  o\ 

STor  did  the  Family  lose  Cash.     The} 

piired  new  Distinction  as  the  Parents 
he  Crackerjack  who  gave  the  World 

mproved  Style  of  Knee-Action  in  the  T 

As   for    Eloise   Claire,    she    put    all 
[Mends  in  the  Nine-Hole  and  kept   tl 

here.      She  is  still   undecided   between 
Dlond  Duck  with  the  Harvard   Accent 

he  future  Owner  of  the  Steel  Mills. 
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THE   TRUTHFUL  TALE   OF   "GETTBY,"    WHO   SOLD   OI.I)   I   IRS 


I)LENTY  of  honesl  men  are  selling 
second-hand  cars,  of  course,  bul  there 
arc  also  many  whose  tricks  equal  tho  i 
formerly  practised  by  the  gipsy  dealers  in 
broken-down  old  nags  who  used  to  haunl 
country  fairs.  As  a  typical  instance,  om 
four-year-old  "Studeland"  car,  let  us 
bought  for  $250,  plus  one  coal  of  paint  at 
$50,  pins  one  carbon-cleaning  and  valve- 
grinding  at  $10,  pins  one-half  pint  of 
ether  ai  $2,  often  equals  $650.  This  maj 
not  l>e  extravaganl  profiteering  as  modern 
profiteering  goes,  but  i1  will  do  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  no  harm  to  know  some  of 
the  ins  and  onls  of  those  who  play  the 
used-car  game.  C.  H.  Claudy  tells  in 
Molar  Life  the  story  of  a  second-hand  car 

profiteer,  "Gettby"  bj  name,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  "getting  by"  in  a  number  of 
interesting  ways.  The  hero  inherited 
$25,000,  and  Mien: 

The  first  thing  Gettby  did  was  to  resign 
from  the  junior  salesman's  position  he  had 
held  for  three  years  with  the  Burroughs 
Motor-Car  Sales  ( Jompany. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  hire  a  store 
with  considerable  rear-yard  space,  pul 
up  a  cheap  shed,  and  spend  twenty  of 
his  twenty-five  thousand  in  buying  cars 
from  people  who  wauled  new   cars  and  had 

to  get  rid  of  their  old  ones  first. 

A  clever  buyer,  by  dangling  a  lot  of  spot 
cash  under  the  noses  of  people  who  have 
lite  new-car  itch,  can  gel  second-hand  cars 
pretty  cheaply  .  .  .  and  Gettby  was  a 
clever  buyer. 

When  he  had  finished  his  buying  cam- 
paign he  had  thirty-four  cars,  ranging  from 
somewhat  high-priced  to  low-priced.  ( le1 1- 
by  knew  that  the  more  expensive  a  car  is 
to  buy  in  the  first  place,  (he  longer  it- 
retains  a  large  second-hand  value.  Bu1 
he  also  knew  thai  the  largesl  demand  wa- 
in come  from  the  buyers  of  modest-priced 
ears.  Gettby  figured  thai  this  particular 
spring  of  the  year  of  the  world  \.n.  1920 
was  going  lo  be  a  spring  of  much  shortage 
of  modern  motor-cars,  but  that  the  greatest 
shortage  was  going  to  come  in  the  lower- 
priced  cars.  He  figured  thai  a  whole  lol  of 
people  who  would  want  cars  couldn't  get 
them,  and  that,  therefore,  lhe\  would 
turn  to  the  second-hand  market.  And 
Gettby  proposed  to  turn  that  twenty-five 
thousand  into  fifty  thousand  or  know  the 
reason  why. 

(le  tby  took  a  mechanic  and  a  painter 
and  a  top  man  ami  went  over  his  cars. 
Those  that  needed  painting  were  divided 
into  three  different  classes,  those  which 
simply  had  to  be  painted,  those  which 
might    be    made    to    look    as    if    the\     were 

newly  painted  by  a  coat  of  varnish,  and 
those  which  mighl  be  scrubbed,  oiled, 
polished,  and  retouched  into  a  state  of 
appearing  to  be  in  good  paint  condition 

Tile  repairman   was  --en!    out    with  e\er\ 

car  and  his  diagnosis  of  w  hat  it  needed  given 

very    careful     consideration.       There    were 

some  the  engines  of  which  sounded  as  if 
they    were    taking    lessons     in    becoming 

tanks.  These  machines  were  divided  into 
two  classes,   those  which  simplj    had   to  be 


ii  dow  n  and  in  vi ',  i  n  n<  w  ringf    ma 

bearing  ened,  et<      and 

,\  hich    might    be    given   a     purii 
..  ppi  arance  of  qui<  tn<       a  ad   power  b 
fresh   burning  om   of  carbon  and   'i"    ad- 
minis!  ral  ion  ot  ;i  large  dose  of  ^  cry  smooth- 
ing il.il'    graphite  mixed  with   verj    h< 
engine-oil,  regard!*    -  of  ivh<  ther  tin   mo 
was    a    high- -pi  i  d    .  ngine   or    not .      I'.' 
noted    foi    i  he    bem  t'n    of    t  he  uninil  iatt  d 
i  iiat    t  he   high-  pi  ed   engine  running   a 
hoi   temperature  can  taki    care  of  a  much 
heavier  oil  than   the  large-cylindered  low- 
temperature  engine,  which  needs  a  I  ght- 
bodied  oil. 

Unless  the  transmission  talked  bo  'lie 
driver  couldn't  t  hink,  unlet  a  the  diffi  r- 
ential  9ang  a  -out,'-  which  could  b<  heard 
above  traffic,  they  were  nut  even  looked  at; 
again  graphite,  in  large  quantities,  coupled 
with  soft  grease,  was  used.  Graphite  and 
grease  are  much  cheaper  than  repairmen's 

I  line. 

There  were  some  ears  which  had  no  pi  p 
and  punch  at  all.  even  with  fresh  carbon 
burning  and  perhaps  a  valve  grinding.     I 

does     Sometimes      happen      that      a      ear     will 

have    scored    cylinders    and    ye1     possess 
reasonably  tighl    pistons  and   piston-rin 
Such    a    condition    is    caused    by    running 

the  car  dry  of  oil  once  or  t  w  ice.  The  result 
is   lack   of   power  and    pep.    but    not    a    pro 

duoti >f  a    noisy   engine,   as   will    resull 

from   na    in, J   wear. 

However,  Getfbj  had  a  remedy  for 
such  a  condi  ion,  which  was  far  less  ex- 
pense e  t  han  new  cj  Under  or  reboring  the 
old    cylinders    ami     fitting    new     oversize 

pistons.      1 1  i-    remedy  he  kept   iii  pin'    can-. 

and  he  bough  it  from  Parke.  Davis  &  Co.. 
a   firm,  a-  all  doc  or-  know,  which  makes 

medicine-    of   all    kind-       .    .    and    ether. 

It  was  ether  which  Gettby  had  in  the 
cans,  and  when  about  to  demonstrate  one  of 
those  car-  afflicted  with  peritonitis  of  the 
cylinder-.  Ic  would  dump  in  five  gallons 
of  gas  and  a  half  inn'  or  SO  of  ethl  r  and  tin 
car  would  proceed  like  a  -cared  cal  going 
0\  if  a  back  fence  w  i  Ii  iiin,  dogs  in  chasi 
I;  had  some  pep  to  it.  The  confiding 
purchaser,  of  course,  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  little  yellow-labeled  can.  would  be 
d  lighted  with  t  In    pi  rformanoe  of  the  car 

and  purchase  the  -aim  if  he  liked  h-  looks, 
at  what  seemed  lo  him  a  perfectly  wonder- 
ful price. 

Gettby  knew  that  nine  out  of  ten  second- 
hand car-  arc  bought  b\  people  who  know 
a  lot  about  how  a  car  look-  and  nothing 
w  hate\  er  about   w  hat  a  car  1-.     Tin  r»  I' 

lie  was  unsparing  of  new  paint,  the 
scrubbing-brush  on  upholstery,  and  the 
cleaning-fluid  on  the  underside  of  the  top. 

I  II    a    couple    of    coupe-    he    ili\  i  -led    111 

rovers.     Now,  seat-covers,  if  made  of  the 
ino-t  inexpensive  of  cloth,  and  bj  conti 
are  not   verj   expensive.      And  the\   do  doll 
a    car   all    up   for   a    few    minute-,    anyway. 
Gettbj     would    expatiate    about     the 
covers  and   how    new    and   pretty   lln\    w,r, 
and    explain    that     the    iiphol-terv     was    in 
1    condition   bul    slightly    -oiled.   BO    the 
owner  who  had  left   the  car  with  hun  to 
had   put   on   tlie  new    -ea1-co\er-.  expecting 
to   keep   the  car   and    then    he    had    mad.    ., 

killing  on  the  stock  market  or  something 
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and  bought  himself  a  big  car,  and  so  the 
buyer  would  gel  the  benefit  of  the  seat- 
eo\  ers  For  uol  hing. 

Gettby  knew  thai  the  new  buyer  of  a 
ear  often  is  intrigued  by  the  oft-quoted 
expression  "manj  extras."  You  ••an  pick 
up  the  paper  any  time  and  find  half 
dozen  cars  advertised  in  two  lines  with 
ten  Lines  devoted  to  t he  large  horn,  spot- 
light, parking  lifdit.  motor-tire  pump, 
mirror,  fire-extinguisher,  bumper,  extra- 
i  ire  carri<  r,  etc. 

So  Gettby  visited  a  wrecker  of  busted 
cars  and  possesl  himself  of  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  "extras,"  which  he  distributed 
impartially  among  his  new  second-hand 
cars.  They  cost  him  a  dollar  or  so  apiece, 
and  so  promptly  added  twice  their  original 
price  to  the  selling  price  of  the  ear  b< 
offering  for  sale. 

Gettby  also  knew  thai  now  and  then  a 
real  canny  motorist  came  in  to  buy  a  second- 
hand ear.  He  knew  one  of  the  tir-t  things 
any  near-experl  would  ask  would  be  re- 
garding the  brakes  and  their  condition.  So 
he  invested  in  some  powdered  resin 
sprinkled  it  under  the  brake-bands,  and 
almost  any  old  brake  will  perform  under 
such  circumstances. 

Gettbj  also  was  aware  thai  the  near- 
experl  judges  a  second-hand  car  very  larg<  h. 
by  what  it  has  done,  [f  the  speedometer 
says  53,000  miles  the  prospeel  is  alarmed. 
If  it  says  13,000  miles  In  is  pleased  and 
gratified.      Now   there   is   not    vers    much 

WOrk      needed      to     reliio-.  .       a      -p.  ,  <  !■  .11 1.  T .  ,, 

open  it.  and  rearrange  the  figures.  <  >i 
course,  Gettby  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
overdo  ihis.  Thus  a  car  five  years  old 
with  10, (KM)  miles  registered  was  not  con- 
vincing. Hut  a  car  three  years  old  with 
13,700  mighl  be,  even  tho  the  n  al  distanci 
run     was    well    into    iiO.IHM).      Have    a    car 

newh  painted,  furbish  up  the  upholstery, 
dope  the  engine  with  graphite,  and  th< 
with  ether,  sel  back  the  speedometer,  put 
resin  on  the  brakes,  and  it  looks  and  acts 
like  a  million  dollars  lor  a  couple  of  days. 
\nw  just  in  case  some  reader  of  tin-, 
columns  is  getting  cold  under  the  collar 
aboul  the  second-hand  ear  he  has  bough) 
or  wants  to  buy,  let  it  he  stated  here  and 
now  that  Gettby  is  not  representative  of 
the  second-hand  dealer.  And  there  is  one 
wa\   you  shall    know    whether  your  dealer 

i-    a   (  let  I  l>\    or  not  . 

If  the  second-hand  dealer  to  whom  you 
are  to  go  ha-  jusl  sel  up  in  business,  he 
.  or  may  nol .  b<  one  w  ho  expect 
bj  ."  Hut  if  1"  hi  -  been  in  business 
f  ir  several  years  and  can  and  will  give  you 
the  name-,  of  a  few  people  to  whom  he  has 
sold  second-hand  ear-,  you  need  hardh  to 
hunt     u)>    the    name-,    and    ask    them.      The 

honest  second-hand  de«  1  r  expects  to  be  in 
business  righl  along,  lie  can  not  exisl 
if  he  doesn't  -.11  good  cars  for  the  money. 
If  an  hones!  second-hand  dealer  says  a  car 
has  been  overhauled,  it  has  been  over- 
hauled. And  a  man  who  lias  been  in 
lxi  iin--  tVr  some  tine  and  proposes  to 
stay  so,  gives  a  guaranty  which  is  worth 
something     if  h<   says  h<   will  -land  behind 

the    condition    of     'In     ear,     it's     prohabh 
wort  h   what    he  asks  for  it. 

It  is  a  familiar  fake  of  the  not-quile- 
hoiie-t  second-hand  dealer  to  offer  "an\ 
demonstration  you  wish.*"  Hut  you  will 
tin.  1  if  you  ask  to.,  -tiff  a  one  that  he 
"hasn't  time."  or.  "Oh.  they  are  digging 
up  at  the  top  of  Tilden  Hill,  let'-  tr\ 
nearer  -  I'll  show  you." 
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A  good  driver  <-;<n  <l<>  a  lo(  of  thii 
with  a  poor  <-ar  thai  a  driver  not  skilled 
in  the  ;iri,  of  ear-babying  can  not  do.  If 
he  knows  his  car  lie  can,  for  instance, 
drive  with  a  rich  mixture  and  a  low  spark 
and  quiel  a  loi  of  engine  knock-,  lint 
Mich  a  driver  always  will  have  the  muffler 
cill-OUl     Opeil     going     lip     a     hill,     where     he 

must  adil  air  to   i he   mixture  or  put    his 
spark  up  or     fail  to  climb,    lie  w  ill  tell 
thai  the  cni-oiit  open  "helps  the  motor 
don't  you  love  to  hear  them  purr  that  .• 
Listen  how   she's  hitting      I   tell  yon  this  is 
some  engine."     But  as  a    matter  of  fact 

he  keeps  the  cnt-ont  open  to  drown  the 
knock. 

A  good  driver  will  baby  a  cm-  with  tin 
clutch,  and  do  it  so  the  passenger  won't 
know  anything  aboul  it.     He  will  show  a 

pick-up  the  unskilled  can't  gel  from  the 
engine  and    drive    up    hills    the  ordinary 

driver  must  lake  in  second  merely  because 
he  lias  practised  doing  il,  and  knows  jusl 
how  to  do  it.  Gettby  all  the  Gettbys 
in  the  business  know  all  1  he  tricks  of  the 
trade.  They  are  in  business  to  buy  second- 
hand cars  at   a   low  price,   make  litem   look 

as  if  they  were  worth  twice  as  much. 
perform  as  if  they  were  worth  three  times 
as  much — and  sell  litem  for  as  large  a 
price  as  they  can  get, 


LIVELY  CRIPPLES   WHO  ARE 
EXPERT  DIVERS 

POLISHING    the    machinery    above 
the    neck"    was    what    Michael    -J. 

Dowling  set  out  to  do  when,  as  a  fourleeti- 
year-old  boy,  lie  was  robbed  of  both  legs. 
one  arm,  and  the  fingers  of  the  remaining 
hand  by  being  out  all  nighl  in  a  Minne- 
sota blizzard  with  the  temperature  at  lift\ 
below  zero.  Apoarently  the  "  machinery 
was  of  the  sort  that  would  "take  a  polish," 
for  Dowling  is  to-day  the  one-time  Speaker 
of  t  he  Minnesota  I  louse  of  Representatives, 
the  president  of  a  hank  in  his  home  town, 
and  his  friends  are  talking  of  liitn  now  as  ,-i 

possibility  for  Governor  of  the  state,  lie 
went  through  college,  taughl  school,  edited 
a  paper,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  a  number  of  "crippled''  men  who  are 
expert  motor-drivers,  mentioned  by  Elon 
Jessup  in  an  article  in  Motor  I. if:  New 
York).  Not  only  does  Mr.  Dowling 
about  in  his  home  locality  by  means  of 
his  motor-car,  but  he  thinks  nothing  of 
taking  long  tours,  involving  strenuosities 
at  which  many  motorists  having  all  their 
natural  limbs  would  balk.  Mr.  Jessup 
quotes  from  the  undaunted  Minnesotan's 
own  story  of  his  auto  trips  as  follows: 

My  family  for  years  have  toured  the 
country  in  our  own  ear  and  1  have  been 
the  driver.  I  have  driven  to  Yellowstone 
Park,  over  the  famous  Yellowstone  Trail 
and  back  along  the  Greal  Northern  Rail- 
road. We  were  gone  seven  week--  on  that 
trip  and  when  we  gol  baok  1  weighed  more 

than   I  did  when  we  started      but   had  con- 
siderable less  money. 

Two  years  ago  this  last  summer  we  drove 
to  Duluth  in  our  car.  1  believe  in  taking 
tin-  girls  and  my  wife  every  place  1  go  if  I 
can    do   it    conveniently,    especially    when 
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QUAKER  STATE  A  MEDIUM 


The  Certified  Oil 


Reduces  the 
Burden 

of  Engine  Upkeep 

QUAKER    State    Medium,  the    oil    of   certi- 
fied   quality,     can     protect    your    motor 
from  damaging  wear  in  all    emergencies, 
and    thus    reduce    the    trouble    and    expense    of 
engine  upkeep. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  correct  lubrication  only 
when  conditions  are  normal,  since  breakdowns 
and  costly  repairs  result  mostly  from  abnormal 
circumstances — hard  driving,  heavy  roads,  over- 
heating, faulty  adjustments,  etc.  But  as  Quaker 
State  Medium  is  formulated  to  meet  the  most 
difficult  lubricating  requirements,  it  enables  the 
motor  to  last  its  full  life  and  to  maintain  its 
full  power  in  all  contingencies. 

Extensive  road  tests  have  shown  the  advantages 
and  economy  of  using  only  the  best  oil  in  a  fine 
car.  (For  six  years,  the  Franklin  Automobile 
Company  has  been  giving  Quaker  State  Medium 
foremost  endorsement.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  cheap  oils  should  be  used  in  inexpensive 
engines.  Quite  the  opposite.  Poor  lubrication 
ruins  an  inexpensive  motor  more  quickly  than 
a  costly  one;  but  correct  lubrication  gives  equal 
protection  to  all  qualities  and  types  of  engine. 
With  Quaker  State  Medium,  motors  of  all 
prices  can  be  operated  at  their  highest  efficiency 
with  equal  ease  and  profit.  And  the  better  they 
perform,  the  less  they  cost  to  run. 

Quaker  State  Medium  is  refined  on  an  ideal 
scientific  formula  which  makes  it  the  safe  and 
economical  oil  for  engines  of  all  types  and 
prices.  It  is  the  only  oil  every  '  run  "  of 
which  is  tested  by  an  independent  chemist  who 
certifies  to  its  uniformly  high  qualities. 

Send  for  20-page  booklet  on  '  The  Importance 
of  Correct  Lubrication.'1 

PHINNY  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
Oil   City.   Pa 

Certified   Quaker  State  Qualities 
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Drawing  from  photograph  showing  ketchup  bottling  machine  equipped 
with  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  in  newest  hi.  J.  Heinz  Company  plant, 
Henderson,  Ky. ;  N.  J.  Simpson,  Plant  Manager,  standing  at  the  right 


Heinz  "57  Varieties"  and R& M Motors 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in  so  many 
places  where  absolute  infallibility  of 
power  is  an  essential,  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  are  found  delivering  an  even, 
steady,  dependable  flow  of  power. 

An  example  of  this  kind  is  found  in 
the  newest  plant  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  famous  as  originators  of  the 
"57 Varieties, "  at  Henderson,  Kentucky. 

Here,  where  such  perishable  products 
as  tomatoes  must  be  handled  with  dis- 
patch, every  possible  process  is  motorized, 
from  unloading  conveyors  through  to 
final  bottling  of  the  product,  with 
Robbins  &  Myers    Motors  exclusively. 

As  N.  J.  Simpson,  manager  of  the 
plant,  says:  "During  the  rush  season, 
when  we  handle  up  to  8,000  bushels  of 
produce  a  day,  the  failure  of  one  of  the 


power  motors  would  seriously  cripple 
the  plant  and  cause  severe  losses  in  perish- 
able goods.  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors, 
known  for  their  dependability,  were  in- 
stalled to  insure  us  against  this  possibility." 

And  so  it  is  that,  wherever  constant, 
reliable,  economical  power  is  required, 
whether  in  plants  using  motor-driven 
machines  or  on  motor-equipped  appli- 
ances for  store,  office  and  home,  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motors  are  setting  high  stand- 
ards of  performance. 

Look  for  the  R&M  name  plate  when 
you  buy  a  motor  or  a  motor-equipped 
appliance.  It  is  all  you  need  know- 
about  a  motor. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Twenty -three  )  ean  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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going  for  pleasure.  We  drove  to  Duluth 
and  shipped  the  car  to  Buffalo  via  the 
lakes  and  then  drove  from  Buffalo  through 
New  York  State  to  western  Massachusetts 
to  my  old  home.  I  was  born  in  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  of  poor  but  Irish  parents. 

I  drove  this  car  through  the  Berkshire 
Hills  down  to  Boston,  then  to  Plymouth, 
and  from  Plymouth  we  went  back  to  Bos- 
ton, followed  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  and 
visited  the  beaches  along  the  coast  to 
Portland,  thence  from  Portland  to  Poland 
Springs.  After  filling  up  with  that  splen- 
did water  we  went  to  Bartlett,  N.  H.,  on 
the  Ideal  tour  route  and  through  1 1n- 
Green  Mountains  and  Whito  Mountains, 
back  by  a  different  road  to  Buffalo. 

After  visiting  Niagara  Falls  we  reshipped 
from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  and  took  in  the 
iron  mines  and  the  new  Steel  City,  reaching 
home  after  weeks  of  enjoyment,  with  the 
girls  learning  more  than  they  had  learned 
in  the  year  they  had  spent  in  school  and 
coming  back  filled  with  energy. 

Mr.  Jessup's  article  emphasizes  the 
value  of  the  automobile  to  men  who  have 
lost  one  or  more  of  their  limbs.  Inciden- 
tally, however,  he  furnishes  a  series  of  sto- 
ries of  wonderful  grit  and  the  ability  of  a 
human  being  to  overcome  seemingly  insur- 
mountable physical  disability  when  the 
mind  is  intact  and  "made  up."  The  story 
of  Michael  J.  Dowling  is  paralleled  by  that 
of  Quentin  D.  Corley: 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture started  Corley  from  his  home  in  Texas 
toward  New  York.  All  wont  well  until 
he  reached  Utica,  New  York,  and  there  he 
met  with  a  dreadful  accident.  He  fell 
under  a  train  while  attempting  to  board  it. 
The  physicians  placed  his  chances  of  re- 
covery at  about  one  in  ten  thousand.  His 
entire  right  arm,  shoulder  blade,  and  collar- 
bone were  taken  off  and  also  his  left  arm 
between  elbow  and  wrist. 

Corley  did  recover,  however,  and  that  in 
a,  marvelously  short  time.  On  leaving  the 
hospital  he  told  the  doctors  that  he  would 
invent  an  apparatus  that  would  make  him 
as  serviceable  to  the  community  as  any- 
body else.  With  little  or  no  money  lie 
went  back  to  Dallas,  where  he  managed 
to  get  a  job  of  some  sort  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day.  Then  he  began  to  study  law 
and  at  the  same  time  worked  out  an  ap- 
paratus that  would  take  the  place  of  his 
missing  arms. 

Quentin  Corley  got  ahead  in  the  world. 
When  only  twenty-eight  years  old  he  was 
elected  county  judge  of  Dallas  County, 
the  youngest  judge  the  county  ever  had. 
Judge  Corley  is  now  serving  his  second 
term. 

Handless,  but  aided  by  devices  of  his 
own  invention,  he  writes  a  very  legible 
hand,  dresses  himself,  spades  the  garden. 
bowls;  in  fact,  does  about  everything  that 
a  man  with  two  hands  can  do.  And  you 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  his 
favorite  activities  is  that  of  owning  and 
driving  his  own  motor-car. 

The  device  which  Judge  Corley  uses  in 
lieu  of  a  hand  is  an  attachment,  upon  the 
left  arm.  A  leather  cuff  fits  on  the  arm 
below  the  elbow  and  another  above  the 
elbow.  They  are  hinged  together  at  the 
elbow  and  the  lower  one  has  a  fiat  steel 
cud,  into  which  is  secured  the  hook  which 


he  uses.     This  hook  is  shaped   something 
like  an  aochot)  or  double  hook. 

Judge  Corley  ha-  l««n  all  over  T< 
with  his  ear.  lb  ha  driven  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  miles  altogether  and  in  all 
this  distance  has  had  but  one  accident,  this 
a  very  slight  one.  He  cranks  his  car  either 
with  his  foot  or  his  arm  with  no  trouble 
at  all.  He  turns  on  the  light  lank  by  means 
of  a  square  hole  in  the  hand  device. 

One  time  a  doubting  Thomas  who  had 
heard  about  Judge  Corley  traveled  to 
Dallas  to  find  out  if  all  lie  had  heard  was 
true.  This  is  the  way  he  describee  the 
meeting  at  the  hotel: 

"Soon  the  hallboy  announced  that,  the 
judge  was  waiting  below.  I  went  down 
and  he  was  sitting  in  his  automobile  with 
the  door  open.  As  he  saw  me  he  alighted, 
went  in  front  of  the  oar,  and  cranked  it 
with  his  foot.  The  engine  buzzed  and  the 
judge  and  1  climbed   in. 

"In  and  oul  of  the  vehicles  of  Commerce 
Street  he  drove  the  car.  Across  the  Oak 
Cliff  Viaduct,  and  along  the  residence 
streets  we  sped  until  we  arrived  at  the 
Corley  residence.  The  judge  stopl  his  oar, 
got  out,  opened  the  door  of  the  car  for- 
me, opened  the  gate,  opened  the  door  of 
the  residence,  and,  bowing,  invited  me  in." 

In  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  where 
the  rough,  uneven  country  necessitates  the 
frequent,  changing  of  gears  and  steady 
nerves  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  lives  A.  R. 
Carp,  county  clerk  of  Polk  County,  who 
drives  a  car  with  such  skiil  and  ease  that 
nobody  would  believe  he  has  only  one  leg 
and 'one  arm.     Other  examples  follow:     t 

Jump  out  to  San  Francisco,  the  city  of 
hills,  and  we  find  W.  H.  Thomas,  a  motor- 
ist who  lost  his  left  arm  some  years  ago. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  piloting  his  car  wherever 
he  wants  to  go.  1 1  is  recorded  that  Thomas, 
just  by  way  of  showing  his  independence, 
rolls  a  oigaret  with  his  one  hand  while 
driving  through  the  heaviest  traffic  in  the 
city.  That  is,  when  the  traffic  cop's  back 
is  turned  he  does.  Recently  Thomas  took 
it  into  his  head  that  he  would  like  to 
drive  his  car  up  a  flight  of  steps — just 
wiry  I  can  not  say.  At  any  rate,  he  ac- 
complished the  stunt  without  anything 
unforeseen  happening. 

Elmer  O.  Sweeney  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  is 
another  man  to  whom  physical  handicaps 
mean  nothing.  Eleven  years  ago  Sweeney 
was  caught  in  a  railroad  accident.  Both 
his  legs  were  cut  off  half-way  between  the 
knees  and  hips,  lie  owns  a  motor-car, 
which  he  operates  with  perfect  ease.  On 
his  ear-brake,  clutch,  and  reverse  pedals 
are  bolted  steel-plates.  These  are  manipu- 
lated without,  difficulty  by  his  artificial 
limbs. 

Another  man  who  lost  both  le«;s  in  a 
railroad  accident  is  Guy  F.  Lytic,  of  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  He  has  artificial  limbs  and 
he  runs  a  touring  car  and  has  not  let.  the 
accident  interfere  with  his  business  and 
pleasure  as  a  motorist. 

T.  s.  Ross,  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  Buffered 
an  accident,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  both  feet.  He  drives  his  ear  entirely  by 
hand,  this  by  means  of  special  attachments 
he  has  had  provided.  The  lever  on  the 
sideconnects  with  the  clutch,  and  the  hand- 
brake being  readily  accessible  in  ordinary 
driving,  ROSS  has  no  difficulty"  in  operating 
the  clutch  and  applying  the  brakes.  A 
special  rack  has  been  built  on  the  rear  of 
the  oat  for  carrying  the  owuer's  wheel- 
chair. 


It  Clamps 
Everywhere 


Adjusts  to  any  position 

ADJUSTO-LITE,alampthat 
„  you  can  attach  anywhere — 
to  bed,  shaving  mirror,  table, 
desk  or  chair.  Throws  the  light 
exactly  where  you  need  it  m 
Prevents  eye  strain.  Cuts  light- 
ing cost. 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt-fa cerl  and  can- 
not scratch.  Compact.  Durable.  Solid 
brass.     Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Ask  at  the  store  where  you  usually 
trade  for  Adjusto-Lite.  Il  they 
don't  carry  it,   order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 
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TOASTIES 


Notice  how  different  these 
flakes  are  in  appearance 
from  other  corn  flakes 
and  you  will  begin  to  under- 
stand why  most  people  pre- 
fer them. 

And  with  your  first  taste 
you  will  recognize  a  differ- 
ence in  substance  as  well 
as  flavor, 

Post  Toasties  do  not 

easily  crumble  in  the  pack- 
age, and  they  do  not  mush 
down  when  cream  or  milk 
is  added. 

This  delicious  all-round  food 
is  full  of  meaty  goodness 
and  always  ready  to  serve 
—  an  ideal  breakfast  food. 
Particularly  handy  when  the 
children  call  for  lunch  or 
abetween-meal  bite. 


Superior  Corn  Flakes 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.  Inc.  Battle  Creek,Mich. 


There  are  a  dozen  other  cases  1  could 
mention  of  these  cripples  who  are  not  crip- 
ples;  of  physically  handicapped  men.  whose 
handicaps  vanish  into  thin  air  the  moment 
they  an  seated  in  the  driving  seat  of  a 
motor-car.  There  is  Paul  L.  Bolin,  167th 
Infantry,  who  losl  a  leg  in  the  fighting  at 
Chateau-Thierry.  Recently  he  drove  a 
c-ir  across  the  continent  to  San  Francisco. 
Or  there  is  the  instance  of  Capt.  F.  A. 
Sutton,  of  'lif  Royal  Engineers,  who  took 
part  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign  and  had  a 
hand  blown  off  in  action.  Captain  Sntton 
finds  ilii<  handicap  no  especial  disadvan- 
tage in  driving  a  motor-car.  He  simplj 
had  the  gear  -liif'  and  fronl  brake  lever 
moved  from  the  center  of  the  car  to  th< 
left.  fie  now  shifts  pears  with  his  left, 
hand  and  holds  the  wheel  with  his  right 
arm. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  of 
what  a  man  may  accomplish  under  great 
physical  handicap  is  that  of  Andrew  W. 
Crumshaw,  of  Alliance,  Ohio: 

Crumshaw  has  no  le<js  and  only  one  arm 
— his  left.  Yel  he  has  driven  his  car  more 
than  1  of) .000  miles,  and  thai  without  an 
accident  of  any  land.  Be  can  take  off  and 
put  on  a  tire  in  three  minutes:  he  can  with 
equal  ease  guide  his  car  through  crowded 
traffic,  and  on  a  race-track  hit  up  a  Bpeed 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Recently  he  won 
first  prize  in  a  forty-mile  race  at  Ebens- 
burg,  Pa. 

Crumshaw  is  a  good  deal  of  a  mechanical 
genius  ami  has  made  most  of  the  necessarj 
adjustments  on  the  car  himself.  Here  is  his 
story  in  his  own  words: 

"I  use  my  right  arm  Stump  to  steer,  and 
I  do  it  easily.  The  starting  also  T  do  with 
the  riLrli t  arm  stump:  1  gel  the  crank  so 
far  and  then  shove  it.  lint  I  have  a  -■  lt'- 
starter  as  well  and  often  use  fhis.  My  car 
is  mostly  of  my  own  design  and  built  for 
myself  except  for  a  few  things  machinists 

made.  I  assemble  all  parts,  put  on  and 
take  off  tires,  and  mend  my  own  blowouts. 
I  make  all  repairs  and  add  the  latest  things 
in  improvements." 

Crumshaw  has  assembled  his  car  in  such 
a  way  that  the  emergency  brake  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  car  body  and  within  easj 
reach  of  his  left  hand.  The  clutch  is  an 
extended  rod  which  lie  manipulates  with 
his  left  hand.  The  brake  has  a  rod  exten- 
sion, so  thai  the  stub  of  his  right  leg  can 
be  used  when  necessary  to  pin  on  the 
brakes.  The  reverse  is  also  handled  by 
means  of  an  extension  rod  within  easj 
reach  of  his  left  hand. 

Altho  Crumshaw  is  onl\  twenty-one 
\ears  ,.ld.  his  present  car  is  the  third  he 
has  owned.  The  history  of  those  two 
former  cars  is  an  interesting  story.  The 
first  was  a  hand-car.  Here  is  the  way 
Crumshaw  tells  it : 

"I  built  my  first  car  with  a  boy's  express 
wagon-wheels  and  the  sprockets  and  chain 
of  a  bicycle.  It  had  two  speeds,  one  high 
and  one  low.  1  made  about  eighl  miles  an 
hour  on  high. 

"I  made  my  second  car  with  a  little 
gasoline  motor  of  one  horse-power  con- 
nected by  bell,  to  my  main  driving  shaft. 
On  level  streets  it  developed  about  twenty 
miles  per  hour." 
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SOME   EXPLANATIONS   FOR  THE  IN- 
CREASED COST  OF  GASOLINE 

THERE  has  been  some  natural  grum- 
bling among  motorists  over  the  lai<  i\ 
iso  in  "gas,"  admits  one  financial  author- 
ty,  "altho  much  less  nowadays  over 
wo-eont  advances  than  used  to  bo  mani- 
ested  at  cent  advances  when  Iho  price 
ra,s  half  as  high."  A  good  many  people 
mist  have  wondered  why  the  price  should 
p  up  during  the  winter,  when  motor  travel 
,-as  minimized  by  inclement  weather. 
^he  cause  is  moro  fundamental  than 
limatic  vagaries,  says  the  Boston  News 
iureau,  and  there  is  some  slight  com- 
pensation, of  which  the  average  ear-owner 
5  ignorant.    According  to  this  aut  hority, 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  so- 
alled  low-grade  gasoline  now  on  the  markel 
ias  more  fuel-value  than  the  high-gravity 
asoline.  The  factor  which  determines  the 
lower  produced  from  gasoline  is  the  num- 
ior  of  calories  or  heat-units  which  it 
ontains.  It  is  a  scientific  fact  that 
:>w-grade,  low-gravity  gasoline  contains 
noro  heat-units  than  high-grade,  liigh- 
ravity  gasoline;  and  kerosene  contains 
lore  heat-units  than  low-grade  gasoline. 

So  that  there  is  more  actual  power  in 
iresent-day  gasoline  than  in  the  more 
olatile  gasoline  of,  say,  ten  years  ago. 
Lny  difficulty  with  the  modern  fuel  is  not 
lue  to  its  lower  power  content,  but  to  the 
iieehanical  difficulties  of  carburetion  and 
ombustion — it  is  more  difficult  to  vapor- 
ze  and  to  burn  up  completely  than  the 
riore  volatile  gasoline  we  used  to  have. 
Ls  the  mechanical  design  of  motor-cars 
mproves,  we  should  see  better  mileage 
m  the  present  fuel. 

When  this  is  borne  in  mind,  the  rise  in 
asoline  prices  is  even  less  on  an  absolute 
>asis  than  on  a  straight-price  comparison. 
Jasoline  which  sold  around  twenty-ono 
ents  a  gallon,  tank-wagon  basis,  in  New 
England  when  the  war  began  is  now  at 
wenty-nine  and  one-half  cents,  an  in- 
rease  of  40  per  cent.  In  the  same  period, 
according  to  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  com- 
nodity  prices  have  risen  on  an  average  of 
.48  per  cent. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  (New 
Fersey)  explains  that  this  rise  is  due  to 
ncreased  operating  costs,  an  increasing 
leraand,  and  a  supply  which  has  failed  to 
ceep  step.  Wells  are  now  drilled  to  an 
iverage  depth  of  2,400  feet,  or  700  feet 
leeper  than  the  average  a  few  years  ago. 
tome  Texas,  Wyoming,  and  Oklahoma 
veils  go  to  3,300  feet  or  deeper;  and  it 
nust  be  recalled  that  drilling  rigs  cost 
£180  a  day  to  operate.  In  addition, 
onger  strings  of  expensive  casing,  drills. 
5tc,  must  be  furnished. 

All  stimulation  to  oil-production  has 
ailed  to  create  any  substantial  surplus  of 
'rude  above  requirements.  The  Texas 
fields  which  promised  this  last  year  have 
proved  disappointing,  and  salt  water 
lias  shown  in  the  newer  Homer  pool.  Oil- 
wells  exhaust  rapidly:  over  213,000  new 
wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  past  ten 
years  in  the  United  States.  In  the  same 
period,  120,000  wells  have  ceased  to  pro- 
duce, and  there  are  but  240,000  wells  in 
operation  now. 

American   supply    last   year    was   376,- 
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THINK  of  the  stored-up  richness  in 
purple  Concord  grapes.  Sun  and  rain 
and  dew  and  elements  of  Mother 
Earth,  combined  by  the  miracle  of  Nature 
into  a  joyous,  wholesome  refreshing   drink. 

How  much  better  than  "concocted"  drinks 
of  unknown  ingredients. 

Welch's  is  just  the  pure  juice  of  selected 
Concord  grapes— nothing  added,  nothing  taken 
away.  For  fifty  years  Welch's  has  been  the 
highest  standard  in  grape  juice,  its  purity  un- 
questioned, its  quality unapproached.  Always 
prepared  in  the  careful  Welch  way  and  sealed 
in  clean  new  bottles. 

Order  Welch's  by  the  bottle  or  case  from 
your  grocer.  Serve  it  freely  to  family  and 
guests.    It  is  healthful  and  strength-building. 

Always  serve  Welch's  cold.  It  may  be 
used  ''straight"  or  diluted  with  plain  or 
charged  water,  or  blended  with  lemonade  and 
other  beverages.  Write  for  the  attractive 
booklet  "Welch  Ways"  which  contains  99 
recipes  for  serving  Welch's. 
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Make  your  motoring 

FREE  from  cooling 

system  troubles 

SOME  car-owners  neglect  the 
cooling  system  as  if  they  wel- 
come trouble — instead  of  want- 
ing to  duck  it.  When  they  are 
touring  miles  from  anywhere 
and  the  radiator  starts  leaking 
badly  and  the  engine  heating  up 
rapidly  they  get  sore  because 
they  didn't  have  the  foresight  to 
keep  a  can  of  "X"  Liquid  handy. 

The  next  best  thing  to  keeping  "X" 
always  in  the  water  is  tokcep  a  can  of 
"X"  in  the  tool  kit.  Then  if  a  leak  de- 
velops at  anytime — anywhere  in  the? 
cooling  system-  "X"  is  simply  poured 
into  the  water  and  the  repair  is  made 
while  the  car  is  running. 

"X"  Liquid  kept  constantly  in  the 
wafer  means  no  more  leaks— no  more 
Rust  or  Scale — proper  engine  cooling 
and  better  engine  performance. 

ELIMINATES  RUST  AND  SCALE! 

If  you  realize  the  dangers  of  a  rust- 
choked,  scale-clogged  cooling  system. 
use  "X"  today  to  loosen  all  Rust  and 
Scale.  And  keep  "X"  always  in  the 
water  to  prevent  new  Rust  and  Scale 
from  forming. 

NOT  A  RADIATOR  CEMENT! 

Don't  class  "X"  Liquid  with  radi- 
ator cements,  meals,  or  "dopes".  "X" 
is  a  Scientific  Liquid  repair  process.  It 
cannot  clog  the  fine  water  passages. 
Be  safe.    Get  the  genuine  "X"  Liquid. 

LARGE   SIZE  $1.50 

Will  do  a  $25  repair  job! 

FORD  SIZE  .  .   75c 

At  your  dealer's 

"X"  LABORATORIES,  25  W.45lhSt.,N.Y.Gty 


™«mARk  Liquid 

makes  all  water  cooling  systems 

LEAKPROOF  -RUSTPROOF  ♦  SCALEPROOF 
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(Canada  12.50)  to,|ny  (or  complete  Bprsy  outfit. 
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Use  Enoz  ns  directed— you'll  newr  be  troubled  by 
moths.  Spray  clothing,  upholstery,  drape*,  feathery, 
carpets,  rugs,  etc     Stalnleos,  harraleaa,    Guard 

against  moth  destruction.  If  ICN'OZ  fails,  say  so. 
We'll  refund  every  penny  of  your  money.  Don't 
take  a  chance  of  losing  expensive  garments— mail 
your  order,  with  nnme  of  your 
druggist  today, 

ENOZ  CHEMICAL  CO. 

707  N.  Wells  St. 
Chicago  Illinois 
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000,000  barrels;  this,  with  55,000,000 
barrels  of  imported  crude,  was  consumed, 
leaving  our  reserves  at  I.'i0,000,000  barrels, 
or  ;i  five-mouths'  supply  for  American  re- 
finers. The  September  production,  las  I 
year,  was  al  the  rate  of  1,122,000  barrels 
a  day,  and  this  bad  fallen  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  a  rate  <>f  1,060,000  barrels  a  day, 
despite  rising  prices. 

While  oil-producers  have  managed  to 
double  'hi'ir  production  in  the  lasi  ten 
years,  the  number  of  oil-burning  vehicles 
has  increased  fifteen  times;  the  use  of 
Fuel-oil  has  developed  enormously;  the  de- 
mand for  lubricants  has  increased  heavily, 
and  new  uses  for  petroleum  products  are 
found  daily. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  concludes 
that  gasoline  is  thus  relatively  one  of  the 
cheapest  things  the  public  must  buy. 


THE  CLASS  OF  CITIZENS  WHO  BUY 
MOTOR-CARS  "ON  TICK" 

NEARLY  eight  thousand  persons 
bought  cars  between  April  1  and 
September  1  last  year  on  deferred-payment 
plans,  according  to  figures  made  public 
by  the  General  Notes  Acceptance  Cor- 
poration. The  average  purchaser  had  a 
monthly  income  of  $275,  owned  $6,-Q00  of 
real  estate,  and  gave  notes  for  56  per  cent. 
of  the  price  of  his  car.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  quotes  these  further  figures: 

The  7,891  purchasers  under  review 
bought  $8,038,551  of  cars,  for  which  they 
paid  $3,291,451  in  cash  and  gave  notes 
for  84,747,100  payable  in  ten  to  twelve 
months. 

Purchasers  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
to  thirty-nine  years  took  the  greatest 
number,  2.571  cars,  and  the  average 
deferred  payment  was  $586.  Only  forty- 
five  ears  went  to  purchasers  under  twenty- 
one  years,  and  the  average  note  given  was 
$519  under  joint  guaranty  by  some  party 
of  legal  age.  Among  the  trades,  building- 
and  construction-contractors  took  the 
greatest  number,  or  225  cars,  averaging 
$1,090.  The  2,138  individuals  or  firms 
engaged  in  some  recognized  trade  line 
who  purchased  motors  averaging  $1,084 
gave  their  notes  for  an  average  of  01.1  per 
cent,  of  the  selling  price.     Their  income 

was  $338  per  month,  and  real  estate   held 

on  the  average  amounted  to  over  $8,500. 

Farmers  to  the  number  of  729,  with 
incomes  of  $263  per  month  and  real-estate 

holdings  averaging  over  $11.0(10,  bought 
cars. of  an  average  value  of  $1,035  and  paid 

tO  per  cent,  in  cash. 

Only  fifty-three  hankers  and  stock- 
brokers, with  average  monthly  incomes  of 
$371,  bought  cars  of  an  average  price  of 
$1,114,  and  gave  their  notes  for  $641  of 
i lii-  price,  In  the  non-professional  class 
:\.'M\  purchasers  paid  an  average  of  $964 
for  their  motors  and  gave  notes  for  $535. 

The  average  income  of  these  purchasers 
was  in  excess  of  S2:<0  imt  month.  In  the 
professional  class,  1!'l'  dentists  and  doctors, 
with  average  income  of  $385  ]wr  month. 

DOUghl    the    highest-priced    cars    averaging 

$1,155,  and  gave  their  notes  for  an  average 
of  $647.    With  only  $210  average  monthly 

income.  sixty-tWO  teachers  bought  cars 
averaging  $934,  and  gave  their  notes  for 
an      average     Of     $537.     Cars     averaging 

$1,060.  "ere  bought  by  477  purchasers  in 


Staple  Jewelry 

Guaran teed 

Graduation  Soon 

People  arc  giving  more  Bixlcr 
Jewelry  for  graduation  gifts  than 
ever  before.  It's  because  ol  it-  fine 
quality  and  newest  designs,  or  pos- 
sibly the  popular  prices  may  appeal 
to  those  of  "average  income." 

Dealere  who  used  to  think  it  "out  ol  th.-ir 
line"  will  sell  you  Bixlcr  lewelry— "beautiful 
articli-!-.  such  m  rinj;s.  brooches,  lavallieres, 
bracelets,  -luk  pins,  wati  h  chains,  «:arf  pins, 
v  atch  fobs, 

Vou  know  someone  near  an<l  dear  to  you  «  ho 
is  going  to  graduate.     Why  not  remember  h>.  r  : 

MILES  F.  BIXLER  CO. 

1924-1932  Euclid  Ave. 
Department  26  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dealers — Let  us  tell  vou  how  to  start  a  profit- 
able Jewelry  Department  in  your  sto> 
S,iU\men— Some  territory  left  for  capable  rncu. 

"Tbi 
,  Bixler 
[.Girl" 


Cuticura  Soap 

Is  Ideal  for 

The  Complexion 

Soap.Ointment,Taleum.25c. every  where  Porsamples 
address:  CnUcaraLaboratoiiei,Dept.  ?.M*lden,Mut. 


rFLORIDAn 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands  will  appeal  to  the  homeseekcr  who.  whether 
wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
learn  how  vou  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easv 
payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE.  103  Trade 
Avenue,  Fruitland    Park,  Florida. 


^e  AUTOGLAS 


Is  an  Eye  protector  for  Out-of-Doors  people. 
Made  so  that  it  gives  full  protection  from 
wind,  dust  and  flying  particles  without  caus- 
ing the  slightest  discomfort  or  detracting 
from  the  appearance  of  the  wearer. 
Motorists,  Golfers,  Hunters,  Trap-shooters, 
Tourists  and  Fishermen  find  it  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  pleasures  of  their  outings. 
Obtainable  from  Opticians,  Motor  Supply 
and  Sporting  Goods  Establishments.  We 
will  gladly  furnish  the  address  of  your 
nearest  Autoglas  Dealer. 


Dept,  F 


A.  HARDY  &  COMPANY 

Box  804,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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The  Final  Word  in 
Record  Keeping 


i  /TODERN  business  demands  more  than  complete 
\/|  records  of  activities  and  transactions.  It  has 
' .  "*"  come  to  recognize  that  records  must  be  readily 
ccessible  and  absolutely  accurate  if  they  are  to 
e  of  value  in  planning  and  deciding — if  they  are  to 
e  the  basis  for  control  in  business.  And  so,  over  40,000 
usiness  concerns,  representing  over  300  different  lines 
f  business,  have  accepted  Kardex  as  the  final  word  in 
*cord  keeping. 

lardex  makes  records  instantly  accessible.  It  puts  the 
nportant  data  on  each  and  every  record  card  in  plain 
ight.  It  eliminates  the  time-wasting,  "hunt  and  search" 
ard-in-box  method  that  requires  the  handling  of  many 
ards  to  find  the  one  you  want. 
Vith  records  in  Kardex  you  can  locate  the    card   you 


want  at  a  glance.  A  flip  of  a  finger  brings  the  entire 
card  in  full  view.  Entry  on  or  reference  to  either 
front  or  back  of  the  card  is  made  without  removing 
it.  That  feature  eliminates  the  possibility  of  mis-filed 
and  lost  cards. 

The  experiences  of  the  thousands  of  Kardex  users  fa 
served  to  show  that  Kardex    saxes    from  50'  ,    to 
of  time  in  the  maintenance  o\   records — that  it    maV. 
records  from    200'  {    to    300(  ,     more    efficient     that    it 
enforces    accuracy     that    it     encourages     the     use     of 
recorded  facts  and  figures  in  planning  and  deciding. 

In  justice  to  yourself  and  your  business,  write  for  com- 
plete information  about  Kardex  Send  some  of  the 
record  cards  you  are  now  using 


Branch  Offices: 
LBANY  DALLAS 

OSTON  DENVER 

UFFALO  DETROIT 

HICAGO  HOUSTON 

LEVELAND  KANSAS  CITY 


AMERICAN  KARDEX  COMPANY 
Main  Offices  and  Factory:  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Kardtx  has  HO>-onntiiioii  u-hotnrf  *nk    ■  W  "•WMt"  tt 


Bianch  Office-i 

LOS  ANGELES      PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS      SALT  LAKE  CITY 

YORK  ST    LOl 

PEORIA  SYRACISE 

PHILADELPHIA  WASHINGTON. DC 
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the  professional  class,  with  monthly 
income  of  over  -S.J7.".,  who  gave  notes  for 
about  57. 5  per  cent,  of  the  sale  price  of 
the  cars. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  statistics  follows: 


Number  Average 
of  Pur-     Value 

Bu*:  chaurs     of  Car 

Individuals    and 

firms 3,122     $1,066 

Professional    men 

and  women....      477        1,060 
Non  -  professional 

men  and  women  3,341 
Not  specified 336       1,635 


Amount 
Average    Monthly     Real 
Deferred     Ateragt     Kttale 
Payment    Income    Oumd 


$629 
609 

535 

640 


|29fl 

323 

234 


$9,952 

4.793 
2,466 


In  a  number  of  cases  the  average  monthly 
income  and  amount  of  real  estate  held 
were  not  ascertainable,  but  the  above 
table  is  made  up  of  sufficient  information 
to  give  a  fair  average.  The  average  note, 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  was  for 
.56.2  per  cent,  of  the  sale  price  of  the  car. 


AUTOMOBILE  FATALITIES  AT  A  NEW 
HIGH   MARK  IN  1919 

T^HE  Census  Bureau  mortality  report 
-*-  for  1919  has  not  yet  been  published 
for  the  country  at  large,  but,  according  to 
figures  collected  by  the  Metropolitan  Life- 
insurance  Company  among  insured  wage- 
earners,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
death-rate  even  as  compared  with  the  very 
high  record  set  in  1918.  Between  the 
years  1906  and  1918  the  death-rate  for 
automobile  accidents  increased  in  a  way 
which  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  company 
speaks  of  as  "ominous."  The  death-rate 
for  automobile  accidents  is  now  math  .".() 
per  cent,  higher  than  for  typhoid  fever,  we 
are  told,  and  is  about  60  per  cent,  higher 
than  for  either  suicide  or  homicide. 

In  the  industrial  experience  of  the  com- 
pany, it  appears  that  the  largesl  number 
of  fatalities  occurred  among  children.  ( )\  er 
one-half  the  deaths  were  among  those  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  very  high  fatality- 
rate  among  wage-earners'  children  ma\  be 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  are  not  often 
automobile  passengers.  Accidents  occur 
among  them  largely  while  they  are  at  play 
on  the  streets.  An  important  element  in 
this  mortality  of  children  is  the  automo- 
bile-truck, which  looms  large  as  a  cause  of 
fatal  accidents  in  the  reports  of  cities.  The 
conditions  are  not  so  bad  for  children  in 
tlie  general  population;  only  28  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  were  those  of  children  under 
fifteen.  This  difference  is  credited  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  population  is  prac- 
tically half  rural,  and  automobile  accidents 
are  heavily  concentrated  in  cities  .\here 
the  insurance  experience  is  centered. 

Regarding  general  mortality  figures, 
the  bulletin  sa; 

The  importance  of  automobile  accidents 
as  a  cause  of  death  is  shown  by  the  fact 
i hat  in  1919  there  were  1,332  fatalities 
among  the  nearly  thirteen  million  policy" 
holders  of  this  company.      In  1**11   there 

were  only  ITS  such  fatalities.     This    means 
that  out  of  every  100,000  insured  ki  1919, 
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).6  persons  were  killed  by  automobiles 
i  against  2.3  deaths  among  each  100,(M)(J 

1911.  The  number  of  fatal  automobile 
seidents  in  1900  was  only  1K:{  in  the 
gistration  area  of  the  United  States, 
hereas,  in  1918,  the  last  year  lor  which 
jures  are  available,  the  number  had 
creased  to  7,525. 

It  is,  therefore,  encouraging  to  find  only 
slight  increase  in  the  insurance  figures 
r  1919,  if  that  is  to  be  interpreted  us  an 
dieation  that  we  are  approaching  the 
ak  in  the  rising  mortality  from  this 
use.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  country 
a  whole,  there  is  now  less  careless  driving 
that  the  police  regulations  for  the  control 

the  ever-incnasing  automobile  traffic 
a  beginning  to  be  effective.  Perhaps  bol  li 
uses  are  at  work.  We  shall  have  bo 
tit  until  the  figures  for  the  country  at 
•ge  are  available  to  see  how  significant 
e  insurance  figures  really  are. 


dERICA'S   AIRCRAFT  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

CENTRAL  and  South  America,  lands  of 
'  great  distances,  of  difficult  travel,  and 
or  means  of  communication,  oiler  per- 
ps  the  most  fertile  field  in  the  world  for 
3  use  of  aircraft,  but  American  aircraft 
mufaeturers,  says  John  F.  Barry,  are 
ing  their  opportunities.  Mr.  Barry,  who 
a  well-known  business  investigator,  has 
;t  returned  from  the  eight-thotisand- 
le  survey  of  the  Latin- American  couu- 
es.  In  the  course  of  a  general  review  in 
)  New  York  Commercial,  lie  takes  up 
i  subject  of  aeronautics  to  this  effect  : 

rhe  air  is  an  excellent  field  for  "eom- 
rcial  propaganda"  to-day.  Each  suc- 
sful  flight  made  from  one  country  to  an- 
ler  is  telegraphed  around  the  world, 
1  is  excellent  '"advertising"  for  the 
mtry  to  which  the  flier  belongs. 
rope  is  turning  the  air  to  commercial 
us  at  an  amazing  speed;  each  week  we 
w  of  new  record-breaking  liights,  of  oom- 
rcial  lines  being  opened  up  in  France, 
eat  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  ami  other 
intries.  The  United  States  lags  he- 
ld. Why  does  not  some  patriotic  and 
erprising  American  manufacturer  offer 
ITge  prize  for  the  first  air  flight  from  the 
ited  States  to  Brazil?  It  would  be 
fd  to  find  a  more  peculiarly  suitable 
thod  of  disseminating  a  little  favorable 
Dinniercial  propaganda";  it  would  show 
:•  southern  friends  that  there  are  air- 
,nes  and  aviators  in  the  United  States 
Something  which  many  people  down 
ire  have  reasons  to  doubt.  Santos 
imont,  (he  famous  Brazilian  pioneer 
ing-man,  returned  to  Rio  reoently  from 
)  United  States,  and  exprest  unbounded 
•prize  at  the  lack  of  interest  being  shown 
Americans  in  tlie  commercial  possibilities 

the  air.      He  had  expected  the  reverse. 

European    airplane    manufacturers    are 

ablishing  regular  commercial  air-lines 
many  South-American  countries;  I  have 
wd  of  such  activities  in  Peru,  Chile, 
ithern  Brazil,  Argentina.  In  French 
liana  a  French  company  has  initiated 
vices  for  passengers,  mails,  and  valuable 
ight  on  the  great  rivers  of  that  ouf-of- 
>way  section,  with  hydroairplaues  sup- 
ed  by  the  French  Government. 


The  clock  on  the  mantel  —  the  first 
thing  to  catch  the  eye. 

A  fine  Gilbert  Clock  rightly  chosen  from 
the  exceptionally  complete  Gilbert  line 
blends  with  the  atmosphere  of  your  par- 
lor, dining  room,  library.  "It  belongs." 

A  gift  suggestion  for  June  weddings 
and  graduations. 

Some  with  mellow-toned  Normanch 
Chimes,  strikinu  hour  and  hull' hour. 

Others   with    tin    famous    Gilberi 
Radium    Dial  readable   in    the  dark. 


CHIMI 
Mahogany 
Height  HI  n. 
Width  20£  ni. 


William  L.  Gilbert  ("lock  Company 

M..  ■ 

W  insted,  ,„.,„  i   i,  Connecticut 
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Include: 
Imperial  Products 

Honor  Roll  and  Memorial 

Tablets 
Cast  Bronze  Signs 
Name  Plates,  Kick  Plates 
Door  Guards 
Pull  and  Push  Bars 
Carbon  Burning  Outfits 
Auto  Accessories 
Watrous  Duojet  Closets 
Liquid  Soapand  Dispensers 
Self-Heating  Iron 


- 


Welding  broken  casting  -with 
Imperial  Oxy- Acetylene  torch 


Industrial 
Preparedness 

i ' 

A  CCIDENTS will  happen, castings  sometimes     ,';  "^" 
-**.  break  and  machinery  parts  wear  out !  But    V^ 
these  delays  can  be  minimized  and  production         X> 
kept   at  the  peak,  if  your  machine   shop   is 
equipped  with  Imperial  Oxy  Acetylene  Welding 
and  Cutting  Equipment. 

For  repair  work  and  manufacturing — wher- 
ever metal  is  to  be  joined  to  metal — Imperial 
Equipment  is  quicker,  surer  and  stronger  than 
all  former  methods.  Welds  anything  in  metal, 
cuts  everything  in  wrought  iron  and  steel.  Safe, 
speedy,  efficient,  economical  and  portable.  Ideal 
for  mills,  factories,  mines,  railways  or  shipyards. 

Imperial  Lead  Burning  Outfits  are  furnished 
for  all  combinations  of  gases,  and  are  suitable 
for  storage  battery  work,  light  welding  and 
brazing,  melting  platinum,  jewelry  manufactur- 
ing, etc.  Free  illustrated  catalog  on  any  of  the 
products  mentioned  on  this  page,  sent  on  request. 

Imperial  Products  are  of  highest  quality  and 
workmanship,  and  are  backed  by  nearly  hilt 
a  century  of  manufacturing  experience. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 
1229  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


£ 


San  Francisco 

Monadnock  Building 


New  York 
Longacre  Building 
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There  are  immense  possibilities  for  the 
use  of  hydroairplanes  on  the  Amazon. 
Probably  no  region  in  the  world  offers 
greater  opportunities,  more  especially  to- 
day, when  the  entire  valley  is  on  the  eve 
of  an  era  of  industrial  activity.  The  great 
rivers,  with  many  miles  of  water  surface, 
offer  safe  places  everywhere  for  making 
landings  or  take-offs.  There  are  no  great 
storms  or  fogs,  and  aviators  would  not 
have  to  wait  at  any  time,  as  every  day  is 
"good  flying  weather"  on  the  Amazon, 
except  perhaps  for  about  three  months 
each  year  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
afternoons  have  heavy  tropical  downpours 
of  rain. 

The  towns  and  cities  are  hundreds 
often  thousands,  of  miles  apart;  it  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  cities  like  Para 
and  Manaos,  for  instance,  if  a  fast  mail 
and  passenger  service  were  available; 
it  would  greatly  help  business  develop- 
ment, as  instead  of  the  merchants  being 
compelled  to  wait  for  weeks  for  a  reply  to 
an  important  business  letter,  they  could 
get  a  reply  back  in  a  few  days.  Such  a 
service  could  be  conducted  with  a  minimum 
of  risk  or  danger;  the  rivers  are  broad, 
stations  could  be  established  at  strategic 
points,  there  is  a  submarine  telegraph  be- 
tween Para  and  Manaos.  with  telegraphic 
stations  at  many  points  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  there  are  wireless  stations  at 
half  a  dozen  points  in  the  valley. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MOTHER  TONGUE 
DEVELOPED  BY  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

TIME  was  when  the  unsuccessful  man 
merely  failed,  but  these  days,  in  a 
world  scurrying  about  in  motor-cars  and 
breathing  gasoline,  he  is  said  to  "skid." 
This  is  but  one  example  of  innumerable 
words  and  phrases  that  have  been  added 
to  the  language  as  a  result  of  the  coming 
of  the  automobile.  The  era  of  motors 
brought  in  a  vocabulary  all  its  own,  to-day 
used  not  only  in  its  own  specific  field  but 
in  the  general  run  of  every-day  speech, 
and  applied  to  all  sorts  of  situations,  add- 
ing considerably,  if  not  to  the  elegance,  ai 
hast  to  the  terseness  and  expressiveness 
of  the  mother  tongue.  This  wide-spread 
use  of  these  terms  of  a  once  entirely 
technical  significance  furnishes  an  in- 
teresting study  in  the  growth  of  language, 
and.  incidentally,  shows  what  an  important 
place  in  the  general  scheme  of  i lungs  is 
occupied  by  I  he  motor-car.  For  in- 
stance, suggest  of  a  noisy  citizen,  say  in 
Oshkosh,  thai  he  is  "using  his  cut-out." 
and  the  expression  will  be  understood  at 
once  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
broad  land.  "Even  children  arc  tilled 
with  motor-lore  and  motor-language," 
says  Strickland  Gillilan  in  an  article  in 
Motor  Lift  New  York),  entitled  "Gasoline 
Cocktails  for  Old  Noah  Webster."  And  in 
substantiation  of  this  statement,  Mr. 
( 'iillilan  tells  of  his  little  boy,  aged  five: 

I  bought  him  one  of  those  raveled-out 
window-washer  poodles.  Wishing  to  be 
sociable    to    the    little    dogoid    animal,    he 
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took  it  to   the   kitchen  and   offered    il    a 
saucer  of  water.     The  new  pet  Bmelled  at 
the  water,  and  turned  disdainfully  a 
without  indulging. 

"Huh!"  said  the  five-year-old,  "I  gu< 
Le's  a  Franklin." 

How  long  had   he  known   what  car 
air  cooled?     I  don't  know.    So  far  as  hi 
knew,     ho     had     been     born     with     that 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Gillilan  furnishes  a  number  of 
examples  of  how  motor-terms  are  used  in 
various  connections,  from  which  we  quote 

the  following: 

The  man  who  was  going  strong,  in  the 
old  and  promo  tor  days,  was  said  to  be 
doing  everything  that  was  in  him;  exerting 
himself  to  the  top  of  his  bent;  making 
himself  100  per  cent,  effective,  etc.  Now 
we  dismiss  his  case  with,  "lie's  sure  liitiin" 
on  all  six."  Tells  it,  doesn't  it?  Any- 
body ever  stop  and  ask  you  what  you 
mean  by  that?  No,  indeed.  The  lan- 
guage has  come,  and  it  is  known.  It  has 
come  naturally,  preceded  by  an  under- 
standing -of  it — unlike  Esperanto,  whose, 
understanding  tried  to  follow  it  and  failed 
to  connect. 

The  man,  who  sputters  and  splutters  and 
stutters  in  his  attempts  to  talk;  who  seems 
"het  up"  in  his  manner,  struggling  In- 
adequate means  to  express  an  undue 
pressure  of  emotion,  is  said  to  have  "too 
rich  a  mixture,"  and  everybody  gets  the 
idea  intended  to  bo  conveyed. 

The  individual  who  is  foggy  in  bis 
thought  and  expression,  vague  to  the  point 
of  incoherence,  is  aptly  and  sufficiently 
described  by  saying  that  he  has  a  miss  or  a 
knock  in  his  engine. 

If  a  man  have  a  tremendous  mind  and  a 
frail  body — as  in  the  case  of  President 
Wilson  as  described  by  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  in  Collier's — ho  is  said  to  have  an  en- 
gine too  powerfuul  for  his  chassis.  Every- 
body comprehends;  everybody  sees  a  hun- 
dred horse  -  powrer  motor  tearing  away 
under  the  hood  of  a  car  with  a  frail  chassis, 
the  joints  vibrating  and  slowly  disinte- 
grating under  the  influence  of  the  motor's 
jarring  piston-strokes. 

Early  in  the  automobile's  day  when  they 
called  the  hood  a  bonnet  and  when  "sealed- 
bonnet"  runs  were  considered  the  crucial 
test  of  the  motor's  efficiency,  baseball- 
players  and  others  who  wished  to  employ 
picturesque  and  expressive  slang  that  at 
the  same  time  showed  their  own  eruditions 
in  the  aristocratic  world  of  motordom, 
would  doscribo  an  erratic  confrere  as 
"hearing  funny  noises  under  his  bonnet,*' 
suggesting    mental   engine    trouble. 

A  man  of  a,  great  mind  is  called  a  twelve- 
eylinder  man,  and  the  lack  of  directing 
power  is  made  clear  by  t  lie  statement  that 
"he  has  a  powerful  engine  but  a  bum 
steering  gear."  If  he  is  a  big  fellow  with 
not  much  mind,  he  is  said  to  be  "uuder- 
engined — in   proportion    to   his  chassis." 

The  dachshund  is  described  best  and 
most  clearly  as  "a  dog  with  long  wlnvl- 
base  and  low  road  clearance." 

The  underling  who  accompanies  a  great 
man  as  flunky  and  to  prevent  the  pettj 
annoyances  of  travel  and  contact  with  the 
public  is  known  as  the  shock-absorber. 
The  dulled  person  who  has  lost  his  en- 
thusiasm is  said  to  have  a  dead  battery. 

In    the  old  days   of    wagons    and   baby- 


Peanut  butter 

Made  twice  as  delightful 

I  he  Van  Camp  experts,  college  trained,  decided  to  create  i  in 
grade  peanut   butter.     They  had  made  many  delights  for  nun  and 

women — -this  was   for   hoys   and   girls. 

It  took  two  years 


They  studied  peanuts.  One  \ariety 
yields  the  richest  butter,  but  others 
excel  in  flavor.  After  many  tests 
they  made  a  blend  which  was  both 
rich  and  delicious.      And   th.it   blend   is 

always  followed. 

By  other  tests  they  learned  when 
roasti'ng  brought  the  flavor  to 
its    peak.     And   they  stop  the  roast- 


it    that    point   by  a  sudden  draft. 
The)     found    that     the    nut     hi 
gave  a  bitter  tin.        5  ^ernis 

are    .ill    remo\ ed.       I  h.  j     found    that 

the    -kins    only     muddied     the     butter, 
so  tin  \   an    l.iki  i 

1  lle\      found     ill. it      ail      all.  I 

flavor,  so  the  jars  are  now  sealed  in  a 

va<  num. 


Now  it  is  ready 


Xow   your   grocer   has    it     this   su- 
preme   grade  -Van     Camp's     Peanut 

Butter.       It    COStS   no   more   than    mam 
It  sm'I   grade-. 

One  jar  will  convince  you  thai  you 

should  alwa} s  gel  it. 


Then    icnu  niber,    please,    tl 
Van   (amp  product    is  ;>■  in  a 

like   way.     We   make   nothing    in  the 
ordinary     qualities.       Ilighh 

i  is  lia\  e  spent  J 
Camp  creation. 


mi  Camps 

Peanut  Butter 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  include 

Soups  BTapotatad  Milk  Spaghetti  Park  and  Beam 

Chill  Gob  Cum  Catsup  Chill  Sana  «tc 

Prepared  in  the  Win  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  ('amp's 

Pork  and   BoUM 

n.ikcd     to     easily     il 
\ .  i     w  hole    and    meal] . 
broken. 


\  .in  Camp's 

Tomato  Soup 

■ 


\  an   (  am 

Spaghetti 
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**  DIAMONDS 

FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS, 

of  Boston,  Mat*.,  one  of  America'* 
leading  diamond  importers. 

.■!  14  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler 
&  Sons  of  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
in"  diamond  importing  concerns  in  Amer- 
cers, 1 1".',  i  \  er,  a  largi 
business  is  done  direct  l>y  mail  with  cus- 
tomers at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers  —  direct  to  you 
!>y  mail  -which  clearly  demonstrate  our 
position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds  thai 
should  interest,  any  present  or  prospective 
diamond  purchase]-: 

This  genuine  one  carat  dia- 
mond is  of  tine  brillancj  and 
pet  feet  iv  cut  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  "style,  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
unless  entirely  satisfied. 
Our  price    direct     tf»  |  A  C 

to  you.., «pl**»> 

1  carat,  $145.00 


Men's  Green  Gold 
Diamond   Ring 


$485 


Fine  blue  white  perfectly 
cut  diamond,  embedded  in 
solid  platinum.  King  is 
handsomely  hand-carved  in 

Grecian  design. 


Ladies'  All    Platinum 
Diamond  Ring 


$365 


Six  blue  white  perfectly  cut 
diamonds  set  on  sides  of  the 
ring,  barge  center  stone  is 
tine  blue-white  color,  per- 
fectly cut  and  of  exceptional 
brilliancy.  King  is  exquisite- 
ly   hand-carved  and  pierced. 


Ladies' All  Platinum 
Diamond  Ring 


I 


$450 


Perfectly  cut,  blue  white 
diamond  in  center  ami  six- 
teen small  diamonds  em- 
bedded in  solid  platinum 
ring  in  ft  rich  lace  work 
design — exquisitely  carved 
and  pierced. 


Ladies'  Diamond 
Ring-White  Gold 

$125 

Perfectly  cut,  blue  white  dia- 
mond,mo  anted  in  richly  carved 
and  pierced  white  gold  ring:  1 
small  perfectly  cut  diamonds 
on  sides. 


A  Few  Weiflhts  and  Prices  of  Other  Diamond  Rinfls 


U I 

J  carat 73.00 

' I 

Money  Refunded  i) 


1  i  carats si,     " 

'     .rat- t.20.00 

3  carats 930.00 

not   '  ntiritt/  Satisfied 


XVc  refer  you   as  to  our  reliability 
to  an  u  bank  or  newspaper  in  Host  on 

If  desired,  rittfra  will  be 
Bent  '"  your  bank  oi  Ml] 
Rxpreu  <'<>.  willi  prlvi- 
ol  examination,  our 
id  guarantee  for  tnii 
value  for  all  lime  goe*  with 
every  purchase. 

Write    today   for  thU 

v:iltl:il»lo    Cntltlog   en 

Hmrtf>    /:>>,/     ftiir  :n  fitits- 

This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Tells  how|  to 
iudge,  select  and  bnj  dia- 
monds, Tells  hew  they 
nunc,  col   and  market  dia- 

OOk     shews 
a  Million   Dollars  Worth  of 

Diamonds, 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  yon 
FREE  on  receipt  of  your  name 
and  address. 


Alto  Write  for  FREE  128-pnge 

Catalog  of  Jewelry,  Watches, Silver, etc. 

A.  Splendid  Gruide  /'<>>•  tfir  (lift  ttuyrr 


Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347    Washington     Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

/  'in  ni  o  "  ff  Tm porter*  *•*  in©«   tS7S 
Foreign  Arcpc  ir  *  :  Amntrrdam,  London  and  Pari* 
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carriages    and    sled-    and    democrats    and 

wherries  and  carryalls  and  shays  and 
buggies  and  sulkies  and  road-carts  and 
surreys,  we  expresl  the  admonition  to 
hurry  by  using  some  such  terms  "as  "Hurry 


up!"     "Gel  a  move  on!" 
do  we  say?     You  know- 
Nothing  else  is  necessary. 


But  now  what 
'Step  on  'er!' 


Of  course,  no  article  dealing  with  motpr- 
linguistics  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  a  large  body  of  terms  I  ba1  nave 
nunc   into   being   in   consequence   of    the 

existence  of  a  certain  machine;  probably 
more  common  than  any  other  form  of 
vehicular  contrivance  ever  designed  by 
man.  Mr.  Gillilan  reminds  us  of  this 
popular  car  when  he  shows  how  our 
vocabularies  have  been  enriched  by  such 
words  as  "lizzie,"  and  "flivver,"  and 
"Henry,"  and  "tin  lizzie."  In  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  terms  "sparking"  and 
"spark-plug"  he  shows  that  they  were  in 
existence  and  had  a  somewhat  specialized 
meaning  even  before  the  advent  of  the 
motor-car: 

The  young  man  who  is  waiting  on  a 
young  lady  with  the  usual  quivering  and 
timorous  intentions,  and  who  seems  to  be 
slow  in  coming  to  the  properly  inquisitive 
point,  may  he  said  to  have  something 
wrong  with  his  ignition— "he  isn't  spank- 
ing right."  He  needs  to  have  his  batteries 
renewed,  his  magneto  recharged,  his 
brushes  renewed,  his  commutator  cleaned, 
his  platinum  points  ground,  or  some  other 
such  attention. 

I  have  heard  perfectly  sedate  people  who 
when  called  upon  to  sneeze  frequently  in 
succession  explained  that  they  "must  have 
water  in  the  gasoline." 

The  real  spark-plug,  of  course,  was  the 
horse  ihe  young  man  used  to  ride  when  he 
went  to  "see  his  girl"  in  the  country.  I 
remember  two  or  three  ()f  those  worthy 
animals  myself.  \'o  spark-plug  to-day 
ever  is  so  thoroughly  cleaned  as  were  those 
animals  before  we  ventured  forth  young- 
Lochinvaring.  The  young  man  was  judged 
more  by  his  mount   than  by  the  clothes  Ik 

wore.  So  spark-plugs  in  those  days  never 
accumulated  the  amount   of  carbon   tin  y 

niiw     accumulate.      Neither    did    they    get 

their  porcelains  cracked  and  cease  to  be 
effective      Neither  did  their  contacts  need 

to    be    adjusted    lo    a    thin    dime's    width. 

They  were  much  more  effective  than  the 
must  powerful  and  indestructible  spark- 
plugs of  to-day,  and  lasted  longer,  tho 
good  for  no1  more  than  a  very  small 
fraction   of   the   mileage  obtainable   from 

the  frailest   of  the  little  modern  articles. 

Aside  from  this  body  of  language  who-. 
terms  are  familiar  to  everybodj    between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighty,  Mr.  Gillilan 
says   the  auto   is  responsible  for  another 
bu1  more  technical  variety  of  speech  known 

only    to    the    somewhat    soiled    but    expert 

gentlemen  who  earn  a  livelihood  mainly  by 
l>  ing  prone  under  motor-cars  and  tinkering 
with  their  vitals.  The  writer  suggests  that 
the  method  of  communication  employed 
by  these  men  isn't  really  a  language  but 


THE  FLOR^*E!M  SHOE 


FLORSHE1M 
Oxfords  are  cool 
and  perfect  fitting  — 
they  fit  snug  at  the 
ankle  and  hug  the 
heel — made  of  qual- 
ity materials  that  give 
you  value  for  what 
you  pay. 

Consider  the  wear, 
not  the  price  per  pair 

Look  for  the  quality 
mark,  "Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  book 
"Styles  of  the  Times' 


The 

Exmorc- 
Style  M- 


PATENTS. 


Writ.    f,,r  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE   Ol-    (  <  >N(  EP 
TION    BLANK.    Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
i  free  opinion  ol  its  patentable  nature.] 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FUSES 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

as    compared  to   the 
cost  of  protecting  circuits 

one-time"   fuses. 

\ 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— Ret  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
now.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80'^  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca 
pacities — from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO.  U.S.  A. 

Economy  Fu.oo  .l.o  .r.  m.d.  In  C.nodo  .1  Montr.. I 
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To  Help  the  Eyes  See  More  and  Farther 

—  in  the  Woods,  the  Air,  on  Land  or  Sea 


THE  eyes  of  man  function  at  comparatively  close  ranges. 
Unaided,  they  limit  his  enjoyment  of  outdoor  life  to  hi -^ 
immediate  surroundings  and  restrict  his  usefulness  in  man) 
operations. 

But  through  optics  lie  lias  gained  other  and  far-seeing  eyes  to 
help  his  own.  Binoculars  are  made  to  lift  his  horizon  and 
broaden  his  landscape,  to  unveil  Nature's  inaccessible  reaches, 
to  expose  hidden  dangers  of  the  deep. 

On  every  vessel  of  our  Navy,  large  or  small,  with  our  forces 
on  land  and  our  heroes  in  the  air,  the  binocular  made  an 
unparalleled  war  record.  And  we  were  its  chief  source  <>( 
supply,  meeting  our  government's  crisis  with  more  than  twice  as 
many  binoculars  in  a  week  as  we  formerly  produced  in  a  year! 


Now,  in  the  ways  of  peace,  the  binocular  i<  giving  a  service 
no  less  varied  and  helpful.      What   autoist  does  not   multiply 
by  main-   times   the   interest   of   his   tours,  when    accotrn 
by  his  binocular5      Tourist,  aeroplanist,   sport 
man.    Nature   student — all   depend   upon    it  to  increase  their 
vision  and  their  pleasure. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  optical  product  which  adds  to  the  • 
fort,  safety  and  efficiency  of  life.    The  microscope,  ophthalmic 
and  photographic  lenses,  projection  apparatus,  military  instru- 
ments and   others  combine    to  gn 

which    we   are    proud    to    have  been    developin.  lines 

of    precision     and    quality    since     the    middle     of    the 
centur\ . 


Il'rtte  for  literature  on  amy  optical  pro  J  tut  in  <wkich  you  are  interested 

BAUSCH    &    LOMB     OPTICAL     COMPANY     -  ,  .     ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

MaJctra  of  Eyeglass  and  Specta*  ■  Photographic  Lens**,  Microscopes,  Bali  pri 

Binoculars  and  SSngim  ei  mg  and  <>";•  < 


that  eyes  n\ay  see  ^ 

'  better  and  farther  — 


j,%»ji  i  in      j^ii*  im  \      Lstgcai    fy 
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rather  a  jargon,  a  patois,  a  dialect,  or  a 
code  of  signals.     Hi   goes  on: 

I  often  -'and  aghast  and  non-under- 
standing, uncomprehending,  not.  to  say 
non  compos  mentis,  in  the  presence  of 
a  flow  of  language  from  a  garageur  or  his 
assistants.  The  only  words  I  Understand 
in  all  In  says  are  the  cuss  words.  Some- 
times I  understand  quite  a  lot  of  the  talk, 
at  that.  When  somebody  conies  in  with  a 
hurry-up  job  just  about  closing  time,  or 
when  an  idler  gear  has  been  battered  by  a 
clumsy  gear-shifter  who  went  from  first 
into  neutral  >o  enthusiastically  as  to  shove 
it  into  reverse  in  one  fell  swoop,  there  is 
much  thai  any  one  born  in  a  Christian 
land  where  profanity  was  invented  can 
understand  readily.  The  poor  vitupera- 
tive attempts  my  childhoods-known  ox- 
team  drivers  used  to  make  when  snaking 
logs  from  swamps  seem  like  Little  Hollo 
talk  compared  with  what  some  of  these 
stilson-wrench  artists  can  handle  with 
one  hand  behind  their  backs. 

But  in  the  calm  and  non-profane  mo- 
ments, when  expletives  are  discarded  for 
real  business,  the  language  becomes  unin- 
telligible to  any  excepl  the  cognoscenti. 
The  proletariat,  the  neophyte,  or  whatever 
a  person  may  be  called  who  no-saweys,  is 
lost  in  a  linguistic  fog  and  begins  groping 
his  way  out. 

They  talk  flippantly  of  cam-shafts  -to 
my  dying  day  I  shall  wonder  what  a 
cam-shaft  is! — of  rheostats,  of  goodness 
knows  what  all,  that  I  can  noi  vision  and 
could  not  even  find;  or  if  I  did  find  it  I 
should  not  be  able  properly  to  label  it. 

That  the  language  of  the  experts  is 
unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated  is 
to  be  wondered  ai  when  one  learns  of  the 
vast  stores  of  mysterious  knowledge  they 
possess,  as  se1  oul  by  Mr.  Gillilan*  We 
read: 

These  men  understand  what  makes  the 
carbureter  float  do  so;  they  know  why  the 
vacuum  system  sucks;  they  know  why  the. 
engine  runs;  they  know  why  the  exploding 
gasoline  vapor  in  that  little  star  chamber 

makes  the  piston  dodge  so  earnestly  as  'o 
start  a  wheel  to  turning  somewhere  a 
work  taken  up  rhythmically  h\  the  other 
pistons  in  exactly  the  right   order  to  make 

perfect  team-work;  they  know  how  the 
work  of  all  these  little  metal  taborets 
fitting  just   light   enough  and  noi    too  tighl 

in  their  little  hard  steel  prison-cells  makes 
the    gears    turn    around:    t  he\     know     ju>t 

w  hat ,  by  the  shifting  of  a  lever  in  t  he  hands 
of  a  plain  booh  in  the  driver's  seat,  makes 
the  whirling  gears  take  hold  of  something 

that  makes  the  shaft  turn  around  in  its 
turn,    and    how     this     phenomenon     leads 

almost  unavoidably  to  the  grip  of  meshed 

gears  in  the  rear  axle,  tin  reb\  making  the 
hind  wheel  of  the  car  turn  and  start  the 
machine  forward;  they   know    win    another 

wiggle  of  thai  same  upright  lever  that 
stands  like  a  sprout  on  a  stum])  in  the 
center  of  the  car's  front    engages  another 

gear  that  makes  le>>  power  and  more 
speed,  and  why  still  another  mysterious 
manipulation  connects  the  works  up  with 
:i ,  ol'-w  heel  whirling  wisely  and  persistently 
in  an  opposite  direction,  thus  causing  the 

ear  to  assume  a  retrograde  motion  such  as 
a  United  states  Marine  doesn't  know  how 
1v>  make;  they  actually  know  why  the  rheo- 
stat,  whatever  that  is.  does  the  thing  i:  does, 
whatever  thai   is;  they  know   why  what- 
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IVOT  it  does  is  necessary  to  produce  what- 
ever results  it  produces,  and  liow  to  make 
t  do  so  if  it  doesn't;  they  know  how  the 
tarter  operates  to  "turn  over"  the  engine 
,nd  get  the  gasoline;  started  to  vaporizing 
,nd  compressing  and  igniting — they  us- 
ually know  that,  my  boy — know  it!  nol 
ust  guess  at  it  and  "know"  it  as  they 
now  grass  grows  in  the  spring,  the  way 
ou  and  I  "know"  about  the  starting 
evice;  they  know  about  the  different  kinds 
f  transmission — dry-plate,  multiple  disk 
1  bet  that  dry-plate  stuff  belongs  in 
hotography,  but  I'll  let  it  ride,  just  to 
lustrate  more  clearly  the  utter  ignorance 
nd  innocence  of  the  driving  and  non- 
'pairing,  non  -  assembling  proletariat), 
'lective  type,  everything;  they  know  very 
[early  that  the  word  is  "type,"  that  goes 
it h  selective^,  and  not  "tripe,"  as  one 
spiring  garage  student  once  called  it  be- 
nise  he  knew  it  had  something  1o  do  with 
le  car's  viscera;  they  know  how  to  repair 

timer  that  doesn't  time  properly;  they 
now  the  difference  between  the  habits  of 
lie  breed  of  magnelo  and  those  of  another 
ranch  of  the  same  family;  they  know  how 
>  tighten  up  a  steering  knuckle  and  lake 
ie  play  out  of  the  wheel — steering  wheels 
ne  inclined  to  be  very  playful,  evidently 
nowing  that  old  adage  that  referred  to 
ie  deleterious  effect  upon  Jack  of  all 
ork  and  no  play;  they  know  how  to  bring 
heels  back  to  alinement  when  they  have 
■come  cross-eyed  or  pigeon-toed  or 
nock-kneed  and  are  dragging  the  life  out 
the  front -wheel  casings;  they  know 
here  the  wires  are  that  have  to  do  with 
ie  promulgation  of  light-juice,  starting- 
lice,  ignition-juice,  and  juice  in  general. 

That  isn't  half  they  know.  If  1  knew 
1  they  know  I  should  be  working  profit - 
>ly  in  a  garage  instead  of  sitting  pretty 
id  talking  about  those  wiser  persons, 
lose  smeared  Solomons,  those  player- 
iists  one  is  so  desperately,  pathetically 
ad  to  S(,('  when  trouble  overtakes  one  and 
ic's  car.  1  do  nol  even  find  myself 
lie  to  catalog  the  list  of  their  accoinplish- 
ents  and   wisdoms,  let   alone  explain  any 

it  to  you. 

And  nol  only  do  they  know  these  things 

have  barely  hinted  at  and  started  to 
idex;  they  know  the  language  that  goes 
ith  all  that  lore.  They  converse  in- 
illigently  in  monosyllabic  grunts.  The 
crest  helper  crawls  under,  wipes  his  face 
i  his  hand  that  has  just  been  caressing 
ie  oil-baptized  cement  floor,  looks  into 
unefhing,  takes  off  a  nut,  peers  closer, 
ips  something  with  his  finger-nail,  says 
Gimme  that  light,"  and  looks  a  minute 
inger.  lie  is  silent.  Everything  is  silent. 
he  sudden  sound  of  the  car  a  man  just 
arted  up  near  the  door  makes  you  jump, 
nd  in  about  half  a  minute  more  the 
ian  underneath,  the  submerged  nine- 
mths  of  the  picture  in  the  matter  of  vital 
nportance,  emits  a  monosyllable.  You 
:i\e  no  idea  what  he  says,  but  the  garage 
ian  beside  you  knows.  He  says:  "All 
ght,  that's  what   1  thought." 

Then  he  says  to  you  as  the  helper  all- 
>urs  out  from  under:  "Can  you  leave  er 
I've  to-night?      I    think   I  can  let  you  have 

r  to-morrow." 

And  you,  who  thought  you  knew  sonic- 
ling  about  current  American  nay,  even 
iotor — language,  bow  meekly  in  assent, 
nd  go  away  chastened.  You  have  stood 
i  the  presence  of  the  real  linguists  in 
lotordom. 


-  AY  to  your  dealer,  "I  want  a  pair  of 
Ivory  Garters,"  and  he'll  place  you 
for  a  good  picker.  There's  no  mis- 
taking your  meaning  when  you  come 
out  flat  for  Ivory  Garters,  because  so  many 
of  your  fellow  men  now  demand  the  comfort 
and  good  service  Ivory  Garters  return  you  for 
your  money. 

You'll  feel  repaid  in  full  for  this  simple  pre- 
caution when  you  slip  Ivory  Garters  over  your 
shins.  Then  you  realize  how  gratefully  light 
and  easy  Ivory  Garters  are;  how  gentle  yet 
secure.  For  Ivory  Garters  have  no  metal  or 
pads.  Having  no  extra  weight  to  support,  they 
put  in  fulj  time  holding  up  your  socks.  Scien- 
tific designing  adjusts  them  naturally  to  your 
legs  without  a  chance  of  sagging  or  binding. 
Inch  for  inch  they  grip  your  legs,  yet  so  unob- 
trusively that  you  don't  even  realize  you're 
wearing  garters.  From  shave  time  to  bed- 
time Ivory  Garters  stave  off  that  "gone"  feel- 
ing from  your  legs,  and  keep  up  your  "go." 

Remember,  you  can  enjoy  Ivory  Carter 
comfort  by  sticking  to  this  easy  formula: 
"C-ive  me  a  pair  of  Ivory  Garters. "  and 
your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  come  acri^^ 

IVORY  GARTER  CO.,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 


U.S.  &  FOREIGN 


k^tattttfe^b^ 
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"That's  my  kind  of  letter" 


SOME  letters  impress  you — and 
in  a  way  you  find  hard  to  ex- 
plain.  It's  chiefly  a  matter  of  paper. 
It  was  Franklin,  that  astute  ap- 
praiser of  human  nature,  who 
said  that  he  saw  in  men  the  qual- 
ities of  the  paper  they  used.  Do 
the  letters  to  which  you  daily 
affix  your  signature  have  crisp, 
business-like  appearance  ? 

Systems  Bond  carries  the  atmos- 
phere  of  brisk,  self-confident  busi- 
ness. It  is  strong  and  staunch,  in 
both  appearance  and  "feel".  It  is 
a  business  man's  bond.  Its  qual- 
ity and  strength  help  the  written 
message.     Systems   Bond   is   as 


sound  and  tough  as  it  can  be  made 
with  good  rags  and  proper  season- 
ing  by  loft-drying.  Behind  its  man- 
ufacture, assuring  the  permanence 
of  its  superior  quality,  is  an  indus- 
try which  controls  and  owns  the 
sources  of  their  raw  product. 
Systems  Bond  is  available  every- 
where, and  at  a  business  man's  price. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive  group 
of  papers — a  grade  for  every  Bond 
and  Ledger  need — all  produced 
under  the  same  advantageous  con- 
ditions— and  including  the  well- 
known  Pilgrim,  Transcript, 
Atlantic  and  Manifest  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


^The'Rag-contentLqft -dried  Taper  at  the  Reasonable  Trice 
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SHODDY    AiND    THE    SHEEPMAN 


"  r ^  1 1 10  wool-manufacturers'  plea  for  "re- 

-*-   worked    wool"    lias    been    given    space 

•ecently  in  these  columns.     The  opposite 

/iew  —that  of  the  sheepmen  who  are  work- 
up for  the  passage  of  wliat  they  term  an 
honest  fabric  law"  by  Congress— is  given 
n  a  statement  recently  sent  out  over  the 
ignature  of  Fred  L.  Porter,  president  of 
he  New  York  State  Federation  of  County 
sheep-Breeders'  Associations.  Mr.  Poster 
piotes  from  a  "recent  issue  of  an  agricul- 
nral  paper"  to  the  effect  that  "if  sheep- 
nen  succeed  in  establishing  a  Federal  hon- 
•st  fabric  law  they  will  have  the  light  of 
heir  lives."  He  asserts  that  this  was  writ- 
en  not  to  discourage  the  sheepmen,  but  to 
prepare  them  for  the  fray.  Every  one  who 
vears  real  or  alleged  woolen  clothes,  Mr. 
porter  thinks,  should  be  vitally  interested 
n  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  says,  consumers  do  not  generally 
understand  that  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer of  raw  wool  has  comparatively  small 
nnuence  on  the  price  of  clothing.  He 
joes  on: 

"A  large  part  of  New  York  State  wool 
s  classed  as  three-eighths  blood.  Two 
rounds  of  good  three-eighths  blood-wool 
n  the  grease,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  sheep's 
>ack,  will  make  one  yard  of  cloth  fifty-six 
riches  wide  and  weighing  twelve  to  sixteen 
mnces  to  the  yard.  'Manufacturers  of 
■eady-made  men's  suits,  by  their  efficient 
system  of  laying  patterns  so  there  is  only 
slight  waste  of  cloth,  and  allowing  for  prac- 
tically no  outlet,  will  get  an  average  man's 
suit  out  of  about  three  and  one-eighth  to 
hree  and  one-quarter  yards  of  cloth. 
However,  some  of  the  wool  of  each  fleece 
s  short  staple,  especially  the  wool  taken 
rom  legs,  head,  and  belly,  and  is  not  suit- 
ible  for  making  a  good  grade  of  cloth  for 
nen's  suits,  but  is  valuable  for  other 
Hirposes. 

"  If  we  figure  eight  pounds  of  wool  as 
t  is  taken  from  the  sheep  at  seventy-five 
•ents  per  pound  (which  is  about  ten  cents 
>er  pound  above  the  present  market  to  the 
armer)  and  deduct  one  dollar  for  value  of 
rimmingS  (short  wool  from  legs,  head,  and 
>eUy),  it  leaves  five  dollars,  which  is  a  lib- 
eral cost  at  the  present  time  for  enough 
virgin  wool  to  make  a  man's  good,  service- 
able, medium-weight,  all-virgin  wool  suit 
[hat  will  stand  hard  service.  In  fact,  it 
frill  stand  abuse,  and  retain  its  appearance 
lo  a  remarkable  degree,  providing,  of  course. 
it  is  honestly  made  and  trimmed.  On  the 
>ther  hand,  if  the  raw  material  for  that 
■;uit  is  half  shoddy-,  or  half  cotton,  or  even 

2")  per  cent,  shoddy  or  cotton,  it  can  not 
possibly  reduce  the  cost  more  than  from 
$l..r>()  to  $3,  even  if  the  shoddy  and  OOtton 

used  cost  nothing,  but,  after  deducting  the 
market  value  of  the  shoddy  or  cotton,  the 
actual  saving  from  the  adulteration  would 
probably   be  not   more  than  from  seventy- 

live  cents  to  three  dollars,  but  the  reduced 
service  and  appearance  value  of  the  suit 

would  be  very  great . 

"Woolen  cloth  adulterated  with  shoddy 

when  subject,  to  hard  service  usually  be- 
comes mussy,  lifeless,  rough,  and  does  not 
hold   its  shape   well.      Woolen   cloth,   adul- 


terated with  cotton,  will  usuallj  givi  good 
service,  bu1  lacks  life,  wrinkles  badly,  and 
■  I..      iidI   hold  color  well. 

"The  term  '  shoddj  '  ie  often  misunder- 
stood, and  by  many  is  thoughl  <<('  as  mate- 
rial of  practically  do  value.     Shoddy  is  the 

trade-name    for    reworked     wool.       If    it 

manufact ured  from  woolen  rags  or  clothing 
that  has  seen  much  hard  service,  it  prob- 
ably litis  \ec\  little  wearing  value  if  made 
into  clothing.  On  the  other  hand,  cloth 
made  from  high-class  tailors'  dippings 
mighl  give  better  Bervice  than  if  made  from 

some  of  the  low-grade  virgin   wools 

"Surely  all  fair-minded  people  agree  t  hal 
a  law  compelling  fabric  manufacturers  to 

stamp  their  product,  so  lhal  consumer-  may 
know  what  they  are  buying  is  what  is 
wanted.  No  fair-minded  person  would  ob- 
ject to  cloth  being  made  OUt  Of  shoddy,  cot- 
ton, paper,  wool,  oranj  combination  of, the 
above  materials,  providing  they  are  not 
misrepresented  when  offered  for  Bale. 

"An  honest  fabric  law.  honestly  enforced, 
would    doubtless    increase    the   demand    for 

virgin  wool,  and  perhaps  temporarily  in- 
crease the  price.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose,  if  it  doubles  the  present  price  of 

wool,  it  would  be  justified  from  the  stand- 
point of  consumer,  in  increased  wear,  more 

satisfactory  service,  and  better  appearance 

of  the  clothing  they  buy. 

"An  honest  fabric  law  is  not  class  legis- 
lation, as  interests  opposed  have  attempted 
to  show,  unless  it,  is  legislation  against  the 
comparatively  few  who  dishonestly  Bell 
adulterated  fabrics  as  pure  virgin  wool." 

The  argument   that   there  is  not   virgin 

Wool  enough  to  clot  he  the  people  Mr.  I 'oil  el- 
considers  unsound.      The  law  of  SUpplj  and 

demand  he  believes  competent  to  take  care 

of  the  situation.  Cotton  and  shoddy  mix- 
tures would  still  be  sold,  but  for  what  they 
tire,  and   not    for  virgin   wool.       He  goes  on: 

"Sheep-breeding  requires  much  less  labor 
during  the  summer  than   many  other  lines 

of  farming,  and  men  past  the  peak  of  life's 

usefulness  are  often  most  successful  >hep- 
herds.  For  above  reasons,  if  for  no  other, 
the  number  of  sheep  in   the   United   Stales 

will  increase  .as  rapidly  as  the  demand  for 

wool     and     mutton     shows     a     substantial 

profit,     slice])  inci-ea.se  \ <t\  rapidly,  but 

they  will  decrease  more  rapidly  if  the 
price  of  wool  and  mutton  does  not  show 
a  fair  profit  oxer  oos1  of  production. 

"Fanners  are  not  profiteers,  but  the 
thinking  class  are  using  efficienl  methods 
and  are  entitled  to  a  fair  profit.  Until  re- 
cently, practically  all  wool  produced  in  the 

Bast    was    sold    through    local    dealer-    who 

paid  praotioalrj  one  price  for  all  grades,  and 
there  was  but  little  incentive  t"  produce  a 
high  grade  of  wool. 

"The  cooperative  plan  of  selling  through 
County  Sheep-Breeders'  Associations,  each 
breeder's   wool   being  graded  ai    receiving 

station  and  paid  for  according  lo  gjfede  and 

quality,  benefits  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
producer       Farmers  are  using  better  rams 

and  take  better  care  of  their  sheep  and  wool. 

Each  Near,  fewer  rejected  lleeee-  and  more 
uniform  and  better  staple  of  wool  is  being 
produced.  A  better  grade  of  wool  means 
belter  service  and  appearance  in  clothing, 

therefore    better    and    more    economically 

drest   Americans 

"As  an   illustration  of   what    a   oombina- 
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For  Factory  or  other  properties 

this  insurmountable  eight-foot  barrier  provides  un- 
equalled protection. 

It  is  the  heaviest,  most  durable  fence  obtainable. 
Constructed  with  heavy  rolled  steel  U-bar  posts, 
immovably  anchored  in  the  ground;  heavy  Chain 
Link  Woven  Steel  fabric  of  wire  rods  of  the  size 
shown  here;  posts  and  all  parts  hot-dip  galvanized 
to  make  them  immune  to  rust  and  corrosion. 

Twenty-four  hours  a  day,  every  day  in  the  year, an 
Anchor  Post  Dreadnaught  Stockade  will  keep  out  all 
trespassers  whether  malicious  or  merely  curious.  It 
will  aid  in  controlling  the  movements  of  employees 
and  improve  the  appearance  of  your  property. 

Fences  and  Gates  of  Every  Kind 

Whateveryourfenceneed.no  W~  — ^"t 

matter  how  special,  we  can  meet  I  T"3lS7P^T 

it  with  a  fence  built  to  Anchor  ™  '  MBHtisff 
Post  standard  of  quality. 

Anchor   Post   Service   is  ob-  H  /J 

tainable.  East.  West  and  South  ■» 

At  our  main  office  ami  . -it    each  Wr\        jf~  i  ftUI. 

branch  we  maintain  a  iorps  u!  '5*7» 

skilled    mechanics,    trained    to  £t      "V  4hh    ^^k 

1 1 1 .  if.    it  fences  and  gates.  H|  |K  H^^^Jfl 

Which  of  these  booklets 
do  you  want?  Our  nearest 
office  will  mail  it  if  asked  for. 

1.  Unclimbable  Factory 

Fences. 

2.  Fences  for  Country  Homes. 

3.  Iron  Railings  and  Gates. 

4.  Tennis  Fences.  Wk^m^^V  ' 

5.  Poultry  Run  Fences.  «/   " 

6.  Farm  Gates  and  Fences.        ■ 

Write  or  telephone  our  nearest  office  for  complete 
information  and  competent  ad\ 

ANCHOR   POST   IRON    WORKS 

1  5  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Boston,  Mass 79  Milk  Street 

Cleveland,  O Guardian  Building 

Philadelphia,  Pa Real  Estate  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 

Hartford.  Conn 902  Main  Street 

Chicago,  111. 8  So.  Dearborn  Street 

Mineola,  N.  Y Jericho  Turnpike 

Greenville,  South  Carolina 

2294-G 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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lion  of  circumstances  will  do  for  the  sheep 
industry,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  only 
aboul  fifteen  thousand  sheep  arc  owned  in 
Essex  County,  X.  Y..  niy  home  county,  at 
the  pr<  -'  m  time,  where  formerly  there  were 
over  seventy  thousand.  The  dishonest, 
un-American  way  of  adulterating  wool  and 
selling  it  for  the  real  article  is  one  of  the 
«-a  uses  for  the  downfall  of  the  slice])  in- 
dus  ry.  Consumers  arc  not  interested  in 
sheep,  luit  (  very  one,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
is  interested  in  the  appearance,  warmth, 
and  serviceability  of  the  clothing  they  buj 
for  all  pure  virgin  wool,  over  70  per  o»  nt. 
of  which,  ii  is  conservatively  estimated,  is 

adulterated  with  shoddy  or  cotton,  while 
the  purchaser  is  led  to  believe  he  is  getting 
garments  made  from  pure  virgin  wool. 
This  practise  is  a  great  hardship  to  con- 
sumers in  moderate  circumstances  who 
need  to  make  their  clo thing-money  pur- 
chase utmost  value  and  is  a  disgrace  to 
American  intelligence." 


4 


NEW    FACTOB   IN  SPACE  VISION 

'T'HK  image  of  outside  objects  formed 
^  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  two-dimen- 
sional, like  a  picture  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
We  gel  the  idea  of  depth  in  space,  and  the 
"relief"  of  objects,  by  inference,  chieth 
from  the  different  images  formed  in  tin- 
two  eyes.  There  are,  however,  other 
minor  factors,  and  a  writer  in  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (London)  says  that  dis- 
tortion at  the  edges  of  the  field  of  vision 
is  one  of  them.     We  read: 

"When  a  group  of  objects  occupies  the 

whole   of    the   visual   field    the   contours   of 

the  objects  situated  at  the  periphery  pro- 
duce' on   the   retina  slightly   distorted   ini- 
.  and  the  image  of  a  straight  line  in 

these  circumstances  forms  a   Segmenl    of  a 

hyperbola.  .  .  .  The    marginal    distortion 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  refractive  media 
of  the  human  eye  do  not  constitute  a  per- 
fect 1\  rectilinear  objective.  ...  If  an 
object  is  gradually  approaching  the  ob- 
server's eye  it  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
visual    held   all    the   greater  as   it    comes 

closer,  and  the  image  formed  on  the  retina 
similarly  increases,  hut.  at  the  same  time. 
the  distortion  of  the  image  will  increase 
in    inverse    ratio    to    the    distance    of    the 

object.  Pech  holds  that,  owing  to  the 
progressive   visual  education   we  undergo 

from  birth,  this  distortion  of  images  is  used 
by  us  to  locate  an  object  in  space  and  that 
it  constitutes  a  factor  in  relief  vision  nol 
hitherto      appreciated.      He      founds      this 

opinion  on  the  fact   that  a  photographic 

image  viewed  with  a  certain  distortion 
gives  the  impression  of  actual  relief,  and  he 
cites   two  experiments  to  support    this.      A 

photograph   examined   by  reflection   in   a 

concave  mirror  of  two  to  three  feet  focus 
i-  -eeii  in  relief,  and  the  eye  of  the  observer 
does  not  notice  that  the  peripheral  portions 
are  distorted.  Again,  when  a  photograph 
is  projected  on  to  a  properly  calculated 
concave  screen,  which  can  be  prepared 
1>\  stretching  the  cloth  over  a  frame- 
work the  sides  of  which  are  segments  of 
hyperbolas  instead  of  being  rectilinear, 
ire  able  to  appreciate  the  third  dimen- 
sion, a  thing  which  is  not  possible  with  a 
(hit  screen.  Further,  in  the  previous  ex- 
periment    the    observer    is    not    conscious 
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ot  the  disturbing  distoruion.  Pecb  b 
lieves  that  these  facts  are  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  conclusion  thai  the  retinal 
distortion  of  images  is  a  factor  in  relief 
vision.  The  sense  of  relief  experienced  in 
these  experiments  is  a  real  relief,  and  it  is 
not  so  evident  as  stereoscopic  relief.  The 
hitler  is  particularly  vivid  because  it 
surprizes  us,  seeing  that  in  ordinary  life 
we  are  not  accustomod  to  see  a  series  of 
flat  objects  totally  distinct  from  one 
iittothor  as  the  stereoscope  shows  us.    With 

(he  stereoscope  the  appreciation  of  relief 
I'.iils  when  I  he  objects  are  not,  in  the  fore- 
most planes,  but.  this  is  not  experienced 
in  normal  vision." 


SPRAY  PAINTING 

WILL  the  painter  of  to-morrow  always 
spray  his  paint  on  the  surface  to  be 
jovered?  The  spray  method  had  aireadj 
found  favor  for  certain  special  purposes 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  war  increased 
'.s  use  enormously.  Is  it  to  have  a  large 
permanent  place  among;  our  industrial 
net  hods?  Dr.  II.  A.  Gardner  recently 
rad  before  the  International  Association 
>f  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
it  New  York  a  description  of  tests  made 
>y  him  at  Washing-ton,  on  government 
tuildings,  of  the  practicability  of  the  spray 
>r  paint-blowing:  method  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  his  general  conclusions  were 
avorable.  Spraying-  requires  more  paint, 
>Ut  less  labor,  than  application  with  the 
>rnsh,  and  the  saving;  in  labor  will  prob- 
tbly  more  than  offset  the  greater  use  of 
mint,  while  the  increased  thickness  of  the 
•oat  is  desirable.  The  spray  plan  is  better 
or  outside  than  for  inside  work,  as  it  pro- 
luces  a  floating  cloud  or  mist  of  tine  paint 
Imps.  We  read  in  The  Scientific  American 
Monthly  (New  York): 

"The  war  placed  such  great,  demands 
ipon  the  painting-  industry  that  it  was 
ound  necessary  to  utilize  every  means  to 
icoomplish  the  huge  painting  program  that 
leveloped.  As  a  result,  the  steel  hulls  of 
nany  vessels,  the  rough  siding-  of  many 
•ei  iporary  buildings,  and  the  surfaces  <>{ 
housands  of  guns,  tractors,  and  other  mili- 
ary equipment  were  coated  by  the  spray 

nachine.       Because    of    the    speed    obtained 

trough  the  use  of  this  device"  for  preserv- 

ng  or  camouflaging  materials  of  warfare. 
attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  it  for 
nace-tinie    painting-    purposes.      To    man) 

observers  the  question  has  come  as  to 
whether  the  machine  is  of  sufficient  prac- 
tical value  to  merit,  a  permanent  place  in 
the  art.  of  painting  anil   whether  it    will   to 

tny  extent  replace  the  old-time  hand-paint 
brush. 

"Some  observers  have  stated  that  hand- 
brush  manufacturers  can  not  produce  suf- 
ficient brushes  to  apply  the  paint  for  which 

mob.  great  demands  exist,  and   that    the 

brush  industry  could  not  therefore  be  in- 
jured through  the  development  of  t  he  spray- 
painling  machine.  Similarly  it  has  been 
advanced  that,  the  occupation  of  the  jour- 
neyman painter  could  not  in  any  waj  be 
injured  by  the  adoption  of  spray-painting 
lor  certain  special  classes  of  work,  since  i1 


This  man  can  cut  from  four  10 
five  acres  of  $rass  per  daq 


This  man  Likes  care  of  the  lawn 
and  "rounds  on  the  estate  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  West  Orange, 
N.  J.  AN  here  lie  formerly  re- 
quired three  or  four  helpers  lie 
now  does  the  work  alone  and  does 
it  easily.  For  keeping  the  lawn 
in  fine  shape — rolled  smooth  and 
grass  nicely  cut — was  the  hard 
part  of  the  job.  It  kepi  two  or 
three  men  busy   most   of  the  time. 

Hut  the  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower 
solved  the  problem  just  as  it  has 
for  hundreds  of  others  who  have 
large  lawns   to   can'   for. 

.  Idvantages  of  the  Ideal 

The  Ideal  is  a  power  mower  and 
roller  in  one  and  tin-  sod  i-  rolled 
every  time  the  grass  i-  cut.  This 
keeps  it  smooth,  linn  and  free 
from  bumps.  The  Ideal  is  scien- 
tifically designed  to  keep  lawns  in 
line  condition.  The  weight  is  just 
right  for  steady  year  around  work. 

The  Mower  ha-  a  thirty-inch  cut 
and  one  man  can  easily  mow  four 
or  five  acres  of  grass  per  day  at  an 
operating  expense  of   about    fifty 

cents  for  fuel  and  oil. 


I  ut ■  II 'alkt,    Tree*   and  Shru 

Machine  turns  easily  ami  will  cut  close  up 
tu  walk--,  trees,  Bower  l>o<|s  and  shrubl 
When  running  over  walk-,  driveways,  pt 
ments,  etc.,   the  operator  simply  lift-  the 
cutting  mower  from  the  ground  by  mean* 
of  a  conveniently  placed  lever.     Thi- 
ture  i-  also  important   in  tin    euiy    s\ 
when  it  is  desired  1"  use  the  machine  For 
rolling   only.     Simply    lift    up    tin-   cutting 
mower,   add    more   weight    if   required,   and 
you  have  the  most  convenient  power  roller 
imaginable,      the   success   of  the   Ideal   is 
due  to  its  sturdy  and  powerful,  yet  simple, 
construction.     No  clutches  or  complicated 
parts    to   wear   and    get    out    of   order.      The 
Motor  is  luiilt  in  our  own  shop  and  designed 
especially  for  the  work. 
Owners  of   large  est.ites.   publi<    parks. 

dubS,     COUntry     ehllis.     cemeteries.     ,  tr   . 

all    Using    the    Ideal    Tractor    Lawn    Mower 

w ith  great  success 

Sperial  Cutting   Mower  I'  Ween* 

I'or    work    on    golf    ■  oiirscs    w,-    furnish 
slight  additional  cost,   >  spei  id  set  of  cut- 
Mutes    for   Use    mU    the    pi  .  ns 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  tegular 
blade  can   lie   substituted   for  cutting   the 
fairway.     When   desired,   we  also  fur 
.is  .hi  extra,  a  riding  trailer  which  fastens 
to   the   frame   and    permits    the   op 
ride  and   at    the  same  lime   have  the   - 
easj   i  ontrol    is  when  walking 
You    c.m    s,s  ure    the    Ideal    through    your 
denier  dire,  t   or  from  our  factor}       W 
i\    for   catalogue   and    further   details 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOW  Ik   (  OMl'WV 


420  Kalamazoo  Street 
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Philadelphia    ' ■  ~<  \i 
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IDEAL   POWER  LAWN    MOWER 
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In  Memoriarn 

THOSE  immortal 
heroes  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  that 
Our  Nation  might  con- 
tinue, demand  recognition 
on  Memorial  Day.  Honor 
them  by  flying  Old  Glory. 

Look  up  that  flag  of 
yours  now.  If  faded  or 
torn,  it  is  high  time  you 
had  one  bright  and  new. 

Go  to  your  dealer's  and 
ask  for  a  flag  of  Bull  Dog 
Bunting.  Here  is  a  flag 
made  strictly  to  accord 
with  American  ideals.  It 
is  well-nigh  enduring  as 
to  texture.  Many  months 
from  now  its  glorious 
beauty  will  be  as  fresh  as 
when  you  bought  it. 

For  your  protection  the 
name,  "Bull  Dog  Bun- 
ting", is  on  the  canvas 
band.     Look  for  it. 

JOHN  C.  DETTRA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers 

Oaks,  Penna. 

Bull  Do<J 


TRAp[    MARK    nrC 


m  pat  W^B 

Bunting*  ~ 

Flags 

Every  Home  Should  Fly  a  Flag 


BRONZE 


Oodson  Wren 
House 

4  rnmimr  tm*n 

t8  Inches  hlffh 
IV  Inches  In 
diameter 


The  Songbirds  Are  With 

Us  Again  —  But  Are 

They  With  You?  — 

Erect  nn  inviting  Dodaon  homo 
now  that  will  Attract  them  to 
your  ground* and  kcrp  them 
with  you  all  summer. 

Dodaon  Bird 
Houses  Win  the  Birds 

C  r.ci'aimr  they  nro  scientifically  built: 

I  constructed  of  ■tardy  material 

f^-f  bird  lover  who  lives  in  a  bird  ssne- 

f^  tusry  surrounded  by  ions;  bird*.  A 

I^Jj  l)o-hon    hnme  >  ction 

and    comfort     thnt    attract    tb« 

birds,  like  ■  mai  i  *l 
ORDCR  NOW!    Onr     ons-Mrd*  are  a 
cnarminir  economi  -they  w  I  I 

**K  f  J*       fll         *_J shrubs  rinii  will    eherr  yon  with  their  sonir. 
*+^  W^k        '~-\agM       Tf*€f    BIRD  BOOK       sent    on    request. 
^^  ^"J*      UlustrntltiK    Dodaon    line      nivlnir    pi 

^ ^^^  al»o   beautiful    colored    bird   picture    free. 

JO'rPHH.DODSON,  Prea.  A mtrican  Audubon  Ana'n. 
730  Mnrnson  Avenue  Kenknk+e,  Illinois 

itmUon  Sparrow  Trnp  eruiranteed  to  rid  v«nr  community 

of  the«e  qiinrrelh.me  peat*.     I'rlcc  $H  no 60 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  ol  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  Weit27thSt.,Dept.L.D..  New  York 


SCIENCE    \M)   INVENTION 

<  <mt nuial 


,  11  impos  sible  to  obtain  sufficient  Labor 
to  apply  the  paint,  for  which  Buch  enor- 
mously in'  "  a  ■  d  demands  exist.  Further- 
more, ii  has  been  claimed  1  hat  unless  5om< 
means  is  provided  for  a1  least  partially  re- 
lieving the  situation,  millions  of  dollars  of 
loss  maj  resull  from  the  surface  decaj  thai 
-\  ill  take  place  on  unpainted  structures. 

"It  lias  been  suggested  thai  a  comparison 
of  the  situation  be  drawn  with  the  efted  of 
the  sewing-machine  upon  ili<'  tailoring 
industry.  The  journeyman  tailor  un- 
doubtedly a1  lirsi  looked  askance  al  the 
d(  ■  elopmenl  of  such  a  machine.  I' 
soon  round,  however,  thai  this  machine 
created  an  almosl  entirely  uew  industry 
in  'ht    production  of  ready-made  clothing. 

"II  is  believed,  therefore,  thai  any  de- 
vice thai  creates  new  business  in  uew  fields 

■ii  be  given  the  hearty  support  of  all,  if 
found  to  be  of  a  prad  i<-;ii  nature.  Whether 
or  not  the  machine  will  prove  useful  will 
depend  upon  the  results  obtained  by  the 
painter  during  the  coming  period  of  great 
activity  in  his  trade.  He  may.  for  instance, 
find  it.  well  suited  for  certain  classes  of  work 
and  unsatisfactory  for  other  kinds. 

"Some  observations  made  by  the  writer 
on  tests  with  the  spray-painting  machine 
may  he  of  tnteres'  to  the  members  of  this 
association  in  judging  of  its  possible  use- 
fulness in  their  work-.  The  tests  were 
made  on  large  surfaces  with  both  hand- 
brushes  and  spray  machines. 

'"It,  has  previously  been  assumed  that 
the  average  journeyman  painter,  working 
on  wall  surfaces  and  using  a  liand-paint 
brush  would  do  aboul  two  hundred  square 
ivet  an  hour,  or  aboul  two  hundred  and 
fifty  square  feet  an  hour  on  roof  work. 
In  these  tests,  however,  a  much  greater 
speed  was  attained  in  the  hand-brush  work. 
It  is  assumed  that  this  was  due  to  the 
greal  interest  of  the  painters  in  the  test. 

"Observation  of  the  completed  work 
showed  that  practically  no  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  spray  and  the  hand- 
brush  work  existed,  with  the  exception 
that  the  spray  work  was  slightly  more 
opaque.  The  painters  in  applying  the 
paint  by  hand  with  four-and-one-half-inch 
brushes  used  drop-cloths  at  the  base  of 
their  work,  whereas  no  drop-cloths  wore 
used  by  the  spray  workmen.  There  was 
apparently  little  paint  falling  to  the  ground, 
the  onl\   loss  being  in  the  form  of  a  fine 

mist.      On  a  damp  day  this  mist,  of  course, 

would    l>e   greatly   intensified   due   to   the 
■  net   of  t  la-  \  ola  tile  constil  units  of  the 

thinner.  This  mist  would  lead  an  ob- 
server to  believe  thai  considerable  painl 
being  lost,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact .  onlj  a  \er\  li1 1  le  (piantit  >  of  painl 
was  Keinu  dissipated  as  mist.  The  misl 
was  of  a  somewhat  colloidal  character  and 
the  etVect  was  largelj  optical.  On  the  in- 
terior work,  however,  a  noticeable  differ- 
ence was  shown.  The  misl  in  the  room 
v  here  t  he  pam  w  as  being  applied  bj  spraj  - 
guns  was  \,-r\  noticeable.  Drop-cloths 
were  required  on  (he  floors  in  order  to  pre- 
\.iu  staining.  Painters  employed  for  con- 
tinuous p.iiods  on  interior  spray  work 
mighl  to  advantage  wear  a  simple  form  of 
respirator.  Tin  roof  work  was,  of  course, 
subjected  to  strong  currents  of  air,  mil 
there  was  apparently  no  verj  large  loss  of 
paint.  It  was  observed,  however,  thai  the 
overalls  of  the  painters  using  the  spray- 
guns  become  somewhat  more  soiled  than 
where  hand-brush  work  was  being  done. 
"On   the  interior    tests    one   room   was 


More  Home  to  the  House1 


An  Extra  Outdoor  Room 

AEROL.UX     Ventilating    Porch 

/~V     Shades     transform     your    sun- 
exposed    porches  into  cool,   airy  out- 
re you  can  be  comfortable 
the  hot  or  nights. 

Unlike  awnings  and  other  shades  they  keep 
out  the  heat,  soften  the  suns  glare,  and 
allow  free  air  circulation  through  them. 

lux   Porch  Shades  have    the  features, 
t\   nnd  finish  that  make  them  auperioi 
in  every  way. 

How  to  Select  Porch  Shade* 

■  hiB  information  by  writingforfreelitera- 
ture,  nson  shading. color 

measurements,  arrangement  and  simplicity 
of  banging,  also  name  oi  Aeroliu  '!■ 

THE    AEROSHADE   COMPANY 

295  Oakland  Avenue,     Waukesha,  Wis. 


jflEROLU 
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VENTILATING 

.PORCH  SHADES 


FAGTORY-TO-RIDER 

SA  YES  YOU  MONEY 

Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a 
bicycle.   RANGER   BICYCLES  now 
come   in    44  styles,    colors  and    sizes. 
Greatly  imoroved;  prices  reduced.   WE 
DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  approval  and 
SO  days  trial,  actual  ridini?  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 
TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,   parts   and 
supplies  at  hat/  usual  prices. 
Do  not  boy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun- 
dries untif  yor  get   our  big   free 
Ranger    catalog,    low   prices  and 
liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  every 
thing. 

IIEAncYCLE  COMPANY 

ItHUDcpt,  7172  Chicago 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted       \_ 
Motorbike  V« 


,:m.v»h.45h 


main*'  i   u>rauto  tiren.    Double  mi  BBsTe; 

prevent   pui.eturee    and   blowouts.     Easily    applied 
without,  to*  us.     Distributee  wanted.     Details  free.  m 

American  Accessories  Company      Dept.  316     Cincinnati,  Ohio] 


DONT  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  Jg0KciB>J 

Before  i  ,on    to    anyone    send    for    blank    form 

I]     (  'Ail   f'TloN"  ft.  be  -urned  and  witnessed.    Form 
and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER   k   ALLWINE,  208  Onrar  BuildrS.  Washington.  D.  C. 

ion  * 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.      Lee-ally 

'  trained  men  win  high  j<t*sniene 

/  and  big*  success  in  business  snd 

public    life.     Greater    opportu- 

r  ntties  now  than  ever  before.  Do 

'  Independent— be  a  1  cadet,   Xftw* 

S3,bo6'tonsiofOOO  Annually 

» (raid©  you  step  bv  step.    You  can  train  at  boma 
dorinfrsparc  time.    We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  ptate.     Money  refunded  according  to  onr 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.      Decree  of  II     B. 
conferred.      Thousands    of  successful    students  en- 
rolled.     Low  cost,  easy   terms.      Fourtem    \"lume 
Law  library   free  ifyou  enroll  now.     Get  our  valuable  120  pa** 
Ujaw  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  booka  free.    Send  for  them    now. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  552-LC,  Chicago 
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KEYKASE 

Salves  Your  Pockets 


Smooth,  nr.it.     Kits   vest 
or  hip  poi  kel  witl  out  "bulging'1 

-    \  onr    .  lollies      I  «.. 

on  each  separate  l"«'k.     Each  key 
■  o    find,   i  v  en   In    tl  •■  dark  ; 

j     ft    1"M    .in,     l. in     nv 
I'U       It   not  at 
dl  all  i   Si  '  nil  i  Irom  u>. 


Genuine  Pigskin 


< .  i 
1.10 


Goat  Morocco,  Lined 


1.10 


Genuine   Seal 

\i  v.ntr,]  Hooka 

II  1.1 


d  bookM 
8  hooks 


2.SE 

2.75 


M.'ic    d— Uri   w:iii  ted    to 
•oppb  ttie  lor  <"»n  for  Key 
ij  ii  i  --  k    turn-over^ 
good  profit.    Write, 

L.  A.  W.  Novelty  Co. 

Dept     R 

Springfield  Mat*. 
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SCIENCE  AND    INVENTION 

Continued 


done  by  two  painters  with  hand-brushi 
and  two  rooms  with  the  spray-gun  by  one 
operator.  The  ceilings  of  the  rooms  were 
ardicd,  four  arches  meeting  in  the  center 
of  each.  This  made  the  painting  rather 
difficult  by  hand,  but  very  much  easier  foi 
spray  work.  The  side  -walls  had  lour  pro- 
jecting columns,  one  at  each  corner,  and 
between  the  1  <>i>s  of  these  columns  and  the 
arched  ceilings  there  was  a  heavy  scroll 
cornice.  Each  room  also  had  a  fireplace 
and  chimney  breast  and  large  recessed 
combination  windows.  The  hand-work 
was  somewhat  marred  by  streaks  and  the 
covering  was  poor.  The  spray  work  was 
greatly  superior.  A  very  much  heavier 
coaling  of  paint  was  apparently  applied. 
It  was  necessary  to  put  on  two  coats  of 
paint,  by  the  hand-brush  in  some  instances 
in  order  to  get  satisfactory  covering." 


PATENTED   RIGHTS  FOR   PUBLIC   USE 

PATENTS  are  usually  thought  of  at 
giving  an  inventor  the  exclusive  rights 
lo  use  his  invention  for  a  term  of 
years.  Yet  a  law  has  been  enacted  in  En- 
gland legalizing  a  form  of  patent  under 
which  any  one  who  chooses  is  free  to  use 
Ihe  patented  device  by  applying  for  a  li- 
•ense  and  paying  a  rental  fix!  by  the  (lov- 
arnment.  The  Patent.  Office,  in  other 
words,  acts  as  the  owner's  agent  in  placing 
the  patent  on  the  market.  The  Iron  Age 
(New  York),  which  describe-;  this  innova- 
tion in  British  patent  practise,  tells  us  that 
legislation  of  a  similar  character  is  now  be- 
'ore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
lie  is  of  opinion  that  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill  might,  be  of  very  great  value  to  inven- 
tors, especially  those  without  the  wealth 
Lo  develop  their  inventions,  who  would 
lind  open  to  them  an  easy  way  of  market- 
ing their  devices.  The  plan  is  particularly 
applicable,  he  thinks,  to  devices  not  usable 
by  themselves,  but  only  in  combination 
with  Other  inventions.      We  read: 

"American  inventors  are  discussing  the 
radical  innovation  in  paten',  practise  know  n 
IS  'licenses  of  right,'  which  is  contained  in 
Ihe    new    British    patent    act.    .    .    .    Briefly, 

the  inventor  may  apply  to  the  controller 

jf  patents  to  have  his  patent  indorsed  '  li- 
censes of  right,'  and  if  the  application  be 
granted— the  controller  having  discretion- 
wry    power    any    person    is   at    any    time 

entitled  to  a  license  to  manufacture  under 
the  patent,  and  if  the  parties  to  the  license 
Dan  not  agree  upon  terms  they  shall  be  ii\t 
by  the  controller.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
ventor places  his  invention  on  the  market 
through  the  agency  of  the  Patent  Office, 
which  is  presumed  to  see  that  he  is  properly 
recompensed.  Others  will  work  his  inven- 
tion, or,  at.  any  rate,  others  are  given  the 
right  to  work  it:  hence  the  patent  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  complied  with  the  compul- 
sory working  clause,  after  the  period  of  four 
years,  beyond  which  the  patentee's  right; 
would  otherwise  he  in  jeopardy.  It  is  fur- 
ther provided  t  hat  in  an  ad  ion  for  infringe- 
ment of  a  patent  indorsed  'licenses  of  right,' 
if  the  defendant  is  ready  and  willing  to  take 

a  license  tin1  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  an 
injunction,  and  the  amount  of  damages 
recoverable  is  limited:   also,  that  the  licen- 
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I  Sure 
Steady 
Service! 


\nd  Eisemann  ^imu  means  tar  more  i 
the  01  dinars  kind 

h  means  ea-\  starting  ol  the  cold  01 
engine     a  quarter  turn  ol  the  crank  starts  her 

oil      the  Impulse  Starlet  doe-  the  triek. 

h  means  sure,  steady,  complet* 

nines,  under  all  conditioi 

It  means  e\  en  more     it   m 
powei  plant  more  efficient. 

And    it    mean-   youl 
and  sai  -1  iction  with  yout  emh 

a     heap     to    kiv  w     that     youl     "I 

-    on    tk. 
ignition  question  right  th< 
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BallGame^School^Church 
Better  Homes^Business 

A  NATION    can    only    progress    through    greater 
contact  of  its  people — through  the  readier  ex- 
change of  common  interest  between  family  and 
family,  community  and  community. 

The  transportation  of  people  and  all  their  products  is  primarily 
on  roads.  They  are  the  first  avenues  of  contact  and  communi- 
cation. And  bettered  roads  are  inevitably  the  forerunners 
of  bettered  homes,  schools  and  churches;  improved  business 
and  advanced  social  spirit. 

When  these  bettered  roads  in  your  community  are  built  of  con- 
crete, wholly  or  in  part,  let  it  be  dominant  strength  concrete 
— for  the  sake  of  permanence  and  lower  cost  of  maintenance. 

KOEHRING 

Concrete  Mixers 
standardize  concrete 


The  distinctive  re-mixing  prin- 
ciple of  the  Koehring  drum  pro- 
duces dominant  strength  con- 
crete— concrete  that  is  uniform 
to  the  last  shovelful  of  every 
batch — every  fragment  of  stone, 
every  grain  of  sand,  thoroughly 
coated  with  cement.  Koehring 
re-mixed  concrete  is  stronger 
by  official  test  than  the  same 
aggregate  mixed  by  other  mixers. 


Write  for  Van  Vleck's  book  "Standardized 
Concrete" — mailed  to  you  free. 

Koehring   Machine  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


.Contractors  whoy 
\own  Koehring*/ 
\  Mixers  deserve  L 
yreoognitiori/r/ 

\  Dominant/ 
V  Strength^ 
A\Concrete/Z_ 


see  may  call  upon  thi  patentee  to  take 
proceedings  t<>  prevenl  infringement  of  the 
patent,  and  if  the  patentee  refuses  may  in- 
-  itut<  proceedings  himself,  making  the 
atei  a  defendant,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, render  the  patentee  liable  to  any  ex- 
pense unless  In  actually  lakes  pari  in  the 
proceedings. 

"The  effecl  of  a  similar  proviso  in  the 
American  patent  law  might  beofverj  great 
importance,  it  i-  argued.  The  inventor 
Mould  have  opened  to  him  an  easy  mean-; 
i>r  marketing  his  invention,  if  it  wen-  worth 
marketing,  and  especially  would  tin-  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  inventor  having  small 
financial  resource  s.  Li  I  ue  suppose  thai  an 
inventor  had  a  radical  improvement  on  a 
quick-change  gear  mechanism  used  in  ma- 
chine-tools. Instead  of  personally  solicit- 
ing the  builders  in  the  hope  that  some  one 
concern  would  iak.  up  bis  idea  and  develop 
ii  on  a  large  scale,  on  a  royalty  basis,  or 
would  pay  a  large  sum  outright  for  an  ex- 
elusive  assignment  of  the  patent,  the  in- 
ventor could  have  the  'licenses  of  right' 
indorsement  affixt  to  his  patent  pap 
This  would  call  the  attention  of  all  inter- 
ested to  the  fact  that  any  one  or  all  of  t  In  in 
tni<rht  have  the  pri\  ilege  of  securing  the  use 
of  i he  invention.  In  tins  waj  the  inven- 
tor's market  would  lie  broadened  and  the 
money  reward  of  his  g<  nius  mighl  he  great*  r 
than  if  he  had  (hall  with  a  single  corpora- 
lion.  The  invention  might  he  a  process  or 
an  appliance  used  in  making  steel,  or  appli- 
cable to  one  of  a  hundred  other  use-  so 
broad  in  scope  that  it  could  be  taken  up 
profitably  by  all  manufacturers  m  the  par- 
ticular tield.  In  this  way.  ii  i>  argued,  the 
world  would  be  the  better  served." 

The  writer  nexl  calls  attention  to  the 
applicat  ion  of  the  principle  to  devices  com- 
plete within  themselves,  each  practically 
worthless  by  itself  hut  valuable  in  con- 
junction with  similar  art  ii  1<  ^.  Examples 
of  this  class,  he  says,  frequently  occur  in 
tlu'  hardware  industry.  To  place  wide 
o;»  n  for  use  an  invention  of  this  character 
might  giveil  a  valu<  which  could  b<  secured 
for  il  in  no  other  way.      lie  contimi 

"The  administration  of  such  a  patent. 
especially  in  its  possible  adoption  in  this 
country,  suggests  the  hill  now  before  Con- 
gress,   providing  that    the   Federal   Trade 

Commission    'be    empowered    to   accept    :;-- 

signments  of.  or  license  under,  to  develop 
or  to  encourage  the  industrial  use  of  pat- 
ents and  patent  ri^h:s  tendered  it  by  em- 
ployees of  the  various  departments  or  other 
establishments  of  th<  Government,  or  h\ 
other  individual-  or  agencies.'  This  bill  is 
intended  to  unify  the  practise  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government  in  the 
mailer  of  inventions  made  iii  the  govern- 
ment service.     The  intention  is  very  much 

along  the  line  of  •licenses  of  right,'  in  thai 

the  Government  would  issue  licenses  for 
inventions  for  the  bi  uefit  of  the  inventors. 
Probably,  should  ii  ever  be  decided  to  ac- 
cept i he  new  British  practise  here,  in  .-a-.' 
it  works  out  as  practical  and  valuable,  the 
machinery  for  operating  it  would  not  bo 
difficult  to  establish. 

"There  remains  the  question  as  to  the 
effecl  the  new  British  act  will  have  on 
American  holders  of  British  patents.  The 
impression  is  favorable;  no  hardship 
i-  suspected,  and  in  some  cases  tangible 
advantages  are  seen.     'Licenses   of  right' 
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cini  to  be  a  fair  alternative  to  compulsorj 
working.      The   inventor  docs   not    lose    In- 

Kanee  to  profit  by  bia  idea,  if  his  patenl 
3  indorsed  for  the  offering  of  licenses  to 
/ork  the   invention.     It   is  even    possible 

IkiI  '  licenses  of  ritflit  '  will  prove  an  indnce- 
k  nl  to  American  inventors  to  take  out 
British  patents,  since  in  this  wax  the  prob- 
in  of  marketing  the  invention  in  the 
in  <d  Kingdom  mighl  become  less  diffi- 
ult  and  less  expensive." 


SHALL  WE  STORE  COAL? 

A  S  an  insurance  measure  alone,  coal- 
*■  storage  is  well  worth  any  one's  while, 
oncludes  a  writer  in  The  Black  Diamond 
Chicago).  Coal,  he  says,  is  cheapest 
enerally  about  April  1,  and  it  is  in  the 
icriod    immediately    following    this    date 

hat  a  reserve  stock  should  be  laid  ill. 
"his  is  good  advice  for  both  the  wise  user. 
,  ho  will  save  by  it,  and  lor  the  dealer,  who 
/ill  make  a  profit  by  selling  to  the  unwise, 
'ntil  there  is  a  revolution  in  the  pro- 
UCtion,  transportation,  and  selling  of  coal, 
oncludes  our  mentor,  it  should  be  bought 
ml  stored  in  quantity  when  it  is  cheapest. 
Ve  read: 

"Every  year,  at  this  season,  the  average 
oal-buyer — particularly    the    purchaser   of 
team  sizes — asks  this  question,  'Does  the 
ituation     warrant     me    in    storing    coal?' 
f  he   takes  a  gambler's  chance  and   re- 
rains  from   laying  in  a  reserve  supply,  at 
he  end  of  the  season,  usually,  he  knows  he 
as  made  a  mistake.     And   yet,    the   next 
ear  he  is  still  in  doubt. 
"The  user  of  coal  in  quantities,  who  lias 
regular    and    a    consistent    requirement, 
Idom    makes  a   mistake   by    not    insuring 
limself  against  coal  famines,  rising  prices, 
ml    other    factors    which    jeopardize    Ins 
uel  supplies. 

"In  looking  over  the  history  of  the 
narket  for  many  years  one  will  find  that 
vi:h  but  few  exceptions  the  price  of  coal 
s  at  ils  lowest  ebb  in  the  early  portion  of 
he  year  -taking  April  1  as  the  s'arliug- 
loint.  The  excel)! ions  are  so  few  in  iiuiii- 
icr  it  would  not  seem  that  any  one  would 
ake  the  'one-hundred-to-one  shoi  '  which 
he  gambler,  who  follows  the  hail  con- 
listently,  does  to  his  grief. 

"So,  on  the  price  factor  alone,  i;  would 
ecm  best   to  play  safe  and  gel   in  as  much 

•oal  as  a  reserve  stock,  if  nothing  else, 
vheii  the  prices  are  the  lowest,  which 
Deans  in  the  early  spring  and  Bummer 
nonths,  and  hold  it  against  a  rising  market. 
)n  this  basis  alone,  storage  is  a  good  bet, 
neause  the  odds  are  with  you  ninetj  times 
nit  of  a  hundred. 
"Then,   loo,   there  are  the  other  factors, 

mi  so  frequent,  but  which  do  come  occa- 
sionally    some  quite  frequently.     One  of 

these  is  the  labor  trouble.  Coal  strikes  are 
not  annual  affairs,  of  course,  that  is.  of  a 
national   scope.     They   do  occur,   locally, 

however,  frequently,  and  quite  often  affect 
I  he  supply  of  coal  of  the  quality  and  price 
which  a  buyer  may  be  accustomed  to 
obtaining. 

'"But  coal  strikes  alone  do  not  affect 
the  coal  market,  A  railroad  tie-up,  a 
shortage  of  cars,  unusually  severe  weather, 
and     similar'    factors     have    an     important 
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is  in  plants  like  this  where  Shepard  Electric 
Hoists  make  a  one  .man  job  of  handling 
heavy  steel  rods.  Labor  is  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive and  lifting  and  conveying  by  hand 
is  costly  and  uncertain. 

Shepard  Electric  Hoists  provide  the  quick, 
orderly,  economical  transferring  that  is 
essential  to  maximum  production.  They 
are  handling  loads  of  every  description  in 
all  lines  of  industry  everywhere. 

Equal    economies    possible  for  you 

Wncthcr  you  handle  liquids  or  solids,  light  load 
"tonnage"  pieces,  fragile  goods  or  rugged.  Shepard 
Electrics  Hoists  will  do  your  lifting  and  carrying 
quickly    and    easily    with    a    substantial    saving   in 
time,  men  and  money. 

Put  your  problems  up  to  Shepard  engineers.  They 
are  competent  .to  advise  you  in  the  selection  of  the 
proper  equipment  for  any  service. 

Whether  it   is    one    hoist   for  an    individual    job  or  con 
iquipment  for  a   large  plant,  tin  requirement!  can  be  fulfillc  J 
from   the   comprehensive    Shepard    line — Electric    I'. 
to  30  tons,   Travthng  Cranes    1   to  50  1 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  i\  Hois!  Co. 

412  Schuyler  Avenue        Montour   I  all*.   N.  ^  . 

York 

Baltimore 
fcf«lboun  Moq 

.<{  many  sizes  and  forms 

of  She  bard  Hoists 
See  how  others  are  using  Shepard  Hoists.     Send  for  this  book      "A  Hoist  Below  the  Ho 
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MARINE    EQUIPMENT 


Not  Only  More  Ships 
but  More  Shipping 

Today  the  world  is  feverishly  rebuilding  its  merchant  marine  while 
the  markets  of  both  hemispheres  cry  for  goods. 

America,  however,  is  doing  more  than  build  ships — by  making 
more  efficient  carriers  of  those  ships,  she  is  rapidly  putting  sea-borne 
commerce  on  an  entirely  new  and  better  basis. 

To  a   nation   that  imports  four  Westinghouse     Turbines    and 

billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  a  year  Floating-Frame  Reduction  Gears  are 

and  competes  in  foreign  marts    to  rapidly   displacing    other   forms   of 

the  extent  of  eight  billions,  the  im-  marine  drive  because  they  cut  down 

portance  of  such  a  step  is  evident,  the  weight  of  machinery  25  to  50 

Already   304  vessels   of  various  per  cent,  effecting  great  economies 

size  and  kind  have  been  or  are  being  in  first  costs  and  power  costs  — 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  Marine  Because    they    require    ks$    coaI 


Turbines  and  Floating -Frame  Re- 
duction Gears  instead  of  reciproca- 
ting engines  or  other  forms  of  drive, 
with  incalculable  savings  not  only  to 
ship-owners,  but  to  you  who  sell, 
perhaps,  machinery  to  South 
America  or  cotton  to  the  Orient, 
and  you  who  buy,  whether  coffee 


space  and  make  possible  more  cargo 
space,  or  permit  longer  steaming 
without  re-coaling  — 

Because  they  mean  greater  speed, 
with  reliability,  smooth  operation 
and  ease  of  control  — 

Because    they   have  many  other 


from  Brazil,  sugar   from   Cuba   or      highly    important    advantages    for 
brocades  from  Japan.  practically  every  type  of  cargo-carrier. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Marine  Turbine 
and  Floating-Frame  Reduction 
Gears  which  are  fast  revolutioniz- 
ing steam  navigation  on  the  sea* 
and  effecting  great  economies.  Illus 
tration  shows  assembling  of  turbine 
and  gear. 
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Motor 
Topping 

"Defies  Time  and 
the  Elements" 


T  7ERY  likely  you  have 
"  made  a  "hobby"1  of  fit- 
ting your  car  with  the  best. 
Don't  overlook  the  impor' 
tance  of  the  top,  and  to 
really  make  sure  th.it  you 
have  a  quality  top  through 
and  through,  obtain 
Drcdnaut  Motor  Topping 
—  one  ot  the  famous 
"Chase"  products. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO. 

BOSTON 


Your  Garbage  Can — 
Underground 


'"THE  M  VJEST1C  Underground 
*■  Garbage  Receiveraoes  away  for- 
ever with  the  ordinary,  unsanitan  , 
unsightly  garbage  can,  and  provides 
a  more  sanitary  method  ot  garbage 
disposal. 

I'he  Majestic  Garbage  Receiver  is 
likewi.se  more  convenient.  Garbae 
more  easily  deposited, for  aslight  pres- 
sure on  the  handy  foot  'rip  raises 
lid.  When  closed,  'he  lid  tits  tightly 
ami  no  odor  is  emitted.  Dogs  can' cup- 
set  it,  hence  no  refuse  is  scattered  about 
the  vard  to  attra<  I  flies.     The  can  and 


shell  ofthe  Majestic  Garbage  Receiver 
is  buried  underground,  with  only  the 
lid  showing.  Thus  protected,  the 
Majesti<  Can  lasts  longer — making 
it  more  economii  il. 

When  the  garbage  collector  calls  he 
has  onl)  to  remove  the  top, lift  out  the 
i  an,  empty  and  return  it  to  the  shell. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  showing  this 
essential  convenience,  also  Built-in 
Garbage  Receiver.-  tor  houses  and 
apartment  .  Majestic  Coal  Chutes 
and  Package  Receivers  tor  old  and 
new    houses. 


1001    Erie  St.     THE    MAJESTIC    COMPANY     Huntington,  Ind. 

Majestic  Underground  Garbage  Receiver 
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bearing  on  both  distribution  and  prices. 
All  of  these  factors  are  possibilities  of 
each  year's  experience.  Added  to  these 
perennial  factors,  we  have  with  us  this 
■  ear  some  new  possibilities.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  exceptional  demand  for  coal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ney  season.  Usually 
the  producer  of  coal  has  a  'no-market' 
situation  to  face  from  April  to  June  or 
Julj  and  quite  often  even  later.  The 
steam-buyer,  under  this  condition,  can 
l.i  more  leisurely  in  his  buying  habits,  and 
usually  is. 

"There  is  no  such  situation  this  year. 
The  strike  of  last  fall,  the  increasing  sborl- 
ag<  in  cars,  and  the  abnormal  production 
of  all  industry  has  upset  tradition.  Coal 
is  going  to  be  scarce  all  the  while.  It  will 
be,  as  it  always  is,  more  so  as  the  year 
a pproaches  t he  winter  season. 

"Based  on  the  law  of  averages,  if  noth- 
ing else,  coal  should  be  stored.  a>  an  in- 
surance againsl  the  future,  every  year. 
None  of  the  greal  industrial  plants  refrain 
from  this  insurance;  neither  do  the  rail- 
roads. Both  classes  of  steam-users  see 
bo  it  that  ample  reserve  stocks,  from  three 
to    four    months'    supply,    are    maintained. 

What   is  good  for  the  big  fellow  musl   be 

good  for  the  small  fellow. 

"Rased  upon  the  new  condition  of  the 
coal  industry  of  1020,  it  is  doubly  im- 
portanl  to  seek  protection,  should  coal  bo 
stored?  Yes,  not  onl}  this  year,  but  every 
year,  until  there  i-  a  revolution  in  the 
production,  transportation,  and  merchan- 
dising methods  of  coal.  When  thai  time 
comes,  if  ever,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  give  consideration  to  a  question  of 
doubt ." 


DO   FORESTS  GROW? 

"  I  ''REES  grow,  of  course;  but  they  also 
•*■  decay,  and  are  destroyed  by  fires  and 
Felled  bj  wind.  Is  the  net  result,  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  an  increase  or  a  de- 
crease in  forests  as  we  know  them  to-day 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada?  In 
other  words,  if  we  should  take  no  lumber 
for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes, 
would  our  forests  grow  in  size  and  extent? 
Such  growth  has  generally  been  assumed 
b\  writers  on  the  subject,  but  Frank  .1.  D. 
Barnjum,  of  Annapolis  Royal.  Xo\  a 
Scotia,  asserts  the  contrary.  Writing  on 
"The  Delusion  of  a  Net  Annual  Growth 
in  Our  Forests,"  in  the  Boston  Post,  an 
article  that  has  now  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form,  Mr.  Barnjum  says  that, 
even  aside  from  the  woodcutter's  a\.  our 
forests  are  diminishing,  instead  of  growing; 
that  is  if  we  take  into  account  a  period 
long  enough  to  smooth  out  minor  irregu- 
larities in  the  record.    Writes  Mr.  Barnjum: 

"In  considering  this  question  of  growth 

in  our  natural,  or  rather  unnatural, 
forests,  as  they  exist  on  this  continent  to- 
day, we  have  to  figure  not  on  sonic  in- 
dividual stand  or  township,  where  condi- 
tions ma\  be  abnormal  or  unusually  favor- 
able,   but    on   a    State  or   the  country   as  a 

whole,  and  in  cycles  of  one  hundred  years, 

as  the  average  spruce-tree  as  harvested 
will  run  but  little  short  of  the  century 
mark.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  acki  owl- 
edge  'hat   there  is  a  growth  to  rwry  living 
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ee  thai  has  not  passed  maturity,  has  nol 
own  down,  or  lias  not  been  killed  by  fire 

some  species  of  the  hundred  and  one 
fferent  bugs.      I  also  admit  that  there  is  a 

imbined  net  growth  in  some  sections  of  a 

unship  and,   in   rare   instances,    in    po 
y  a  whole  township.      But    to  offset    this 
owth,  as  there  must  be  a  debit  a>  well  a- 
credit    side,    we    must    charge    off   the 
istage. 
"We  will  take  the  State  of  Maine,  for 

L6  example,  as  if  is  the  most  important 
)Od-producing  section  in  the  eastern 
nited  States.  Now,  if  you  will  refer  lo 
6  cruiser's  map  of*  almost  any  township. 
>u  will  find  a  doffed  path,  in  many  in- 
ancos  running  clear  across  the  town,  of 
Tying  widths  up  to  a  mile  or  more,  marked 
ith  the  significant  and  familiar  words 
How-down'  or  'Wind-fall,'  which  means 
at  the  timber  in  that  designated  section 
is  been  destroyed  by  wind. 
"The  next  most  familiar  word  is  'Burn,' 
id  quite  often  there  may  be  two  or  three 

more  sections  of  a  township  that  ha\e 
ien  burned,  running  in  size  all  the  way 
)in  fifty  acres  up  to  four  thousand  or 
re  thousand,  and,  in  some  cases,  half  or 
ree-quarters  of  the  township,  to  even,  in 
e  case  of  the  Miramichi  lire  which  swept 
ross  Maine,  a  burned  area  of  more  than 
ree  million  acres.  I  can  think  of  at 
ist  one  fire  in  Maine,  which  occurred 
tout  1903,  which  burned  one  hundred 
ousand  acres,  while  another  lire,  in  1  *)()(». 

the  same  State,  burned  over  forty-five 
ousand  acres,  and  these  are  merely  two 
am  pies. 

"In  addition  to  the  large,  well-defined 
eas  of  fire  and  wind  destruction,  there  is  a 
ntinual  dropping  by  wind  of  a  tree  here 
id  a  tree  there.  This  is  going  on  all  the 
ne,  and  when  you  realize  that  it  is  only 
■cessary  to  lose  one  tree  per  acre  per 
lar,  varying  in  size  from  live  inches  to 
reive  inches  in  diameter,  according  to 
aation  and  consequent  rate  of  growth,  to 
pe  out  the  entire  growth  by  this  one 
urce  of  loss  alone,  and  then  when  you 
Id  to  this  tlie  heavy  losses  from  the  large 
nd-falls,  fire,  and  bugs,  you  do  not  have 

stretch  the  imagination  very  much  to 
alize  that  not  only  is  your  growth  inciv- 
ent  wiped  out,  but  also  quite  a  little  of 
mr  principal  as  well.  For  this  reason, 
e  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind  is  to 
y  to  arrive  at  a  figure  that  will  approxi- 
mate what  this  net  loss  really  is. 
"When  I  attempt  to  estimate  the  wast- 
;e  caused  by  the  spruce  budwonn,  1  am 
inewhat  staggered.  The  most  co'nserva- 
ve  figure  I  have  heard  for  Maine  is  that 
i  per  cent.,  with  a  high  figure  of  60  per 
at.,  of  all  the  fir  growth  in  the  State  has 
■en  killed,  with  considerable  spruce  de- 
motion as  well,  and  New  Brunswick's 
ss  runs  up  to  75  per  cent.,  and  Quebec's 
>  to  10  per  cent.  And  when  we  realize 
at  this  is  at  least  the  third  attack  within 
e  past  century  that  wo  have  had  by  this 
ic  pest,  we  can  form  some  slight  idea  of 
hat  the  wastage  from  this  source  must  be. 

"In  British  Columbia.  665,000,000,000 
et  of  timber  have  been  burned,  and  this 
nount  very  nearly  equals  (lie  total  stand 

saw   timber  remaining  in  Canada  to-day. 

"  In  Maine,  in  the  gale  of  1883,  a  billion 
et  of  soft  wood  were  blown  down,  in 
Idition  to  a  very  large  amount  of  hard- 

>od,  in  the  two  counties  of  Oxford  and 
rvnklin  alone,  and  the  loss  in  the  whole 
;at9    was    incalculable.       1    know    of    oik 


QUICKLY,   almost  anxiously. 
he  searched  his  pockets.   They 

thought  at  first  that  lie  had  lost 
his  watch,  his  eye-glasses,  some 
private  letters. 

Then  his  face  brightened.      From 

his  inside  pocket    he   drew  —  his — 

ELdoraDO 

"Ine  master  drawing  pencil" 

PENCILWISE  ADVICE 

Select  Dixon's  Ri.dohado  the  next  time  >ou 
Imj  pencil*,    Meantime— write  foe  pencil  book, 

"!■  ;m>i\c.  Voi  r  Pi  KCI1  ."   It  \v  ill  help  \  Oil  choose 

<  rod  in  the  ri^ht  lead  for  j  our  particular  W  ork. 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    CO. 

Pencil  Dept.  41-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  .S:  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Arrow  collars 

I  he  quality  that  put  Arrow  Cou  ars  in 
the  premier  pla<  e  in  public  <  onfideru 
istne  Quality  that  you  are  getting  loda> 
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Front  Wheel  Trouble 


Point  contact  bearings  like  the  cup 
and  cone  type  illustrated  above  do 
not  offer  as  much  resistance  to  end 
thrust  as  concave  roller  bearings 
with  full  length  contact  under  all 
conditions. 

"End  thrust"  caused  by  ruts,  rocks, 
curbs,  car  tracks,  quick  turns  is  the 
most  destructive  form  of  bearing 
wear.  Actual  road  driving  is  where 
you  need  the  superiority  of 


Selr    Alianma 


100% Load  Capacity  From  Any  Ani/le 


Sh3fers  with  their  concave  rollers  (see 
illustration  below)  meet  all  loads,  radial 
or  thrust  upon  full  and  entire  roller  sur- 
face and  therefore  are  not  damaged  by 
continuous  side  blows  or  thrust.  Shafers 
are  also  self-aligning — they  follow  spindle 
deflection  and  do  not  bind,  grip  or  freeze. 

Easily  installed  without  any  mechanical 
change  in  hub  or  spindle,  Shafers  are  ex 
act  replacement  for  "cup  and  cone"  or 
roller  bearings  in  the  front  wheels  of  the 
following  cars:  Oakland,  Roamer,  Max- 
well, Chevrolet.  Overland,  Dort,  Buick. 
Dodge,  Ford,  Allen,  Auburn,  Vim  Truck, 
Scripps-Booth,  Briscoe,  Haynes  and  Nash. 

If  you  drive  one  of  the  above  cars  ask 
your  repairman  to  install  Shafers  or 
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for 
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Geo.  D.  Bailey  Co. 

Shafer  Service  Division 
4500  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  —  Indianapolis  —  Dallas  — Los 

Angeles —  Kansas   City — Minneapolis  — 

Denver  —  Omaha  —  Seattle  —  Portland  — 

Detroit — St.  Louis — San  Francisco — 

Spokane 


township,  which  I  afterward  bought, 
where  one-third  of  the  entire  stand  <>!' 
timber  was  destroyed  in  this  same  gale. 

"  I  ha\  e  in  mind  a  windfall  in  Wisconsin, 
he  I  ween  1 'reii  lice  J  unction  and  Ladysmith, 
thai  covers  a  strip  five  miles  wide  and 
fifty  miles  long,  where  the  timber  was  laid 
as  Hal  as  if  traversed  by  a  steam-roller. 
All  of  this  timber,  the  result  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years'  accretion,  was  de- 
stroyed in  an  hour.  1  can  not  help  think- 
ing of  an  experience  of  mj  own  in  mj  earlier 
days,  in  tins  connection.  I  had  been 
planting  ten  thousand  trees  per  year  for 
two  or  three  years,  when  a  lire  came  in  on 
an  adjoining  lot  and  burned  up  more  trees 
in  two  hour 6  than  I  had  planted  in  the 
three  scat's,  which  discouraged  any  more 
planting  by  me  at  thai  time." 

I'ut  the  final  and  mosl  convincing  figures, 
.Mr.   Barnjum   thinks,  are  contained  in  a 

report  of  tlit  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
which  says  thai  of  all  the  total  foresl  area 
in   the   United  states   (500,000,000  acr<  - 

on.  hiindii  d  million  acres  and  more  are  SO 
devastated  as  to  be  almosi  wholly  non- 
productive: over  250,000,000  acres  have 
been  CU1  and  more  or  less  damaged  by  fin  , 
but  are  producing  new  limber  in  small 
amounts,  and  1.50,000,000  acres  are  in 
standing  timber  where  growth  merely 
balances  decay.  On  a  large  pari  of  litis 
ana  the  virgin  timber  is  of  poor  quality 
and  very  inaccessible.     Ee  continu 

"In  Canada,  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  states,  one-halt'  of  the  forested 
area  has  been  burned  over  within  the  pasl 
one  hundred  years.  That  tin-  enormous 
wastage  by  tire  i>  st  ill  w  it  h  US  is  in  (  \  id<  UC6 
by  the  Loss  of  1,000,000,000  Feel  of  timber 
in  Montana  ami  the  540,000  acres  de- 
stroyed in  Alberta,  which  are  only  two  of 
t  he  larger  burns  of  last  summer. 

"Now,  with  all  this  wastage  above 
enumerated,  it  does  not  take  a  forester  or 
a  woodsman,  but  any  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence  io  figure  out  thai  there  is  not 
only  no  annual  growth  to  be  counted  on 
in   the  com  bry  or  a  Slate  as  a   whole,  but 

thai  there  musl  be  quite  a  net  annua  I  loss 
in  addition.  We  have  been  simphj  fool- 
ing ourselves  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  annual  accretion.  1  was  myself  a 
victim  of  this  delusion  up  to  three  years 
agt).  when  I  found  a  very  Large  area  which 
we  had  made  preparations  to  log  had  all 
been  logged  for  us  by  the  wind  overnight. 
This  so  imprest  me  that  I  began  figuring 
up  this  foresl  wastage,  and  the  deeper  I 
go  into  i1  i  hi    bigger  ii  grcyw  s. 

'The  vasl  amount  of  money  thai  has 
been  made  and  will  be  made  in  1  imberlands 
is  not  because  of  tin  growth  of  timber,  hut 
because  of  the  greal  enhancement  in  values 

"Now,  when  you  come  to  the  destruc- 
tion   caused    by     the    a\.    and     lakt      figures 

compiled    from    the    United    Slates    foresl 
service  statistics,   which   amount    to  244,- 
000,000  cords  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing   fuel    wood,    harvested    in    the    United 
States   t"i'  .-1111111111.   if  this  were  (tiled  in  a 
solid  pih   four  feel  high  and  four  feet  wi.h 
it  would  reach  a  distanci   ol  369,000  miles, 
or  L23  time-  across  this  continent,  or  mon 
than  fifteen  times  around  the  globe. 
"In  considering  these  appalling  figures 

it    would    seem    to   me    'hat    it    i-   now    tinu 

to   Cease    imitating    the   ostrich,    and    to 


PAYING    more    for    twine 
than  you  need   to  creates 
unnecessary  overhead. 

Twine  seems  a  -mall  expense,  but 
youryear'a  requirements  may" total 
a  big  figure.  1:'  this  figure  can  br 
r.  duced  you  will  be  glad  i<>  know  il. 

"A  bine  on  T«  me."  brut'  illus- 
1  r  ited  booklel .  will  enable  you  lo 
'I'  ti  inline  i he  right  twine  for  your 
business  and  ma  •■!!  hundn  ds 

of  dollars. 

It  shows  interesting  cast  -  in 
which  we  have  effectively  reduced 
twine  costs  for  others.  It  also 
shows  how  you  may  use  our  twine 
experts  without   cosl   or  obligation. 

Your  copy  of  "A  Line  on 

Twine"    is    ready.     Please 

zvrite  for  it  today. 

AMERICAN  MILLS  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Economy  Twines 

166  Marietta  St.,     Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.S.  A. 

U  u  Pi  [nclpal  Chied  of  the  United  Stnt»-b 


IMVPNTOR^   ^  ll0  desire  to  secure  pat"tu 
111  VLniuixj   should    t  our    euidc 

book     'HOW    TO    GET    YOUR    PATENT." 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Illustrating 

FREEDOM 


Not  only  smart  and  comfort- 
able— But  the  Tie  slideseasily 
in  the  Graduated  Tie-space 
that  is  built  into  all — 

SLIDEWELl 

*       COLLARS     s 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Maker*  of  HALLMARK  SHIRTS  &  HALLMARK 

ATHLETIC   I  MM  RWEAR 
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Cable  "Base  Cjives 


Uniformly  Serviceable 

FEDERALS  have  a  way  of  making  them- 
selves indispensable  by  giving  excess  service 
ierever  used. 

It  is  not  that  one  Federal  excels  in  mileage  over 
other  Federal,  but  that  all  are  uniformly  ser- 
:eahle  that  finds  favor  with  automobile  owners. 

To  secure  this  unvarying  superiority  the  great 
xleral  organization  leaves  nothing  to  chance 
/erv  Federal  tire  must  he  flawless  before  it  is 
imped  with  the  name  of  the  maker  w  Inch  insures 
st  quality  materials  ami  skillful  workmanship. 

Built  into  every  FederalTire  is  an  exclusive  unif- 
ying improvement    The  Double-Cable-Base. 


W  /    FEDBR  \l    FIRES 

"Rugged'  urn- 

mill 
'inn 

this 


TH  E     FED  IK  A  1       RUBBEfe     COMPANY 

.'i   [Utnola 

Factories,   Cudal  .     h 

Manufacturers  of  Wcut .  ?!  Automobile  7'i><>.   rubes  and  Sundries,  A f "/- •' < 

Rubbct  Matting  and  Mechai  i  ni  /.' 
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Gas  Consumption  in  an  Installa- 
tion of  fifteen  "Gasteam"  Radi- 
ators in  Syracuse. 


Flo  ipital  Equipment 

□ 

Violet  R.,\  Water  Sterilizers 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings 

Valves  and  Fire  Hydrants 

□ 

Drinking  Fountains 

r^ 

Sw  imming  Pool  Purification 

Gasteam  Radiators 

c 

Industrial  Plant  Sanitation 

Manhole  Covers  and  Frames 

Stei  land  Wrought  Iron  Pip< 

I  amp  Posts  and  Fountains 

Filters  and  Fish  Traps 

Plumbing  Supplies 

D 

Hot  Water  Heaters 

□ 

Marble 

□ 

Steam  Fittings 

□ 

"GASTEAM" 

follows  the  thermometer 

Compare  these  charts  with  your  coal  consumption 

CENTRAL  heating  is  wasteful  because 
it  cannot  be  made  to  vary  with  the 
temperature.  Coal  consumption  in  mild 
weather  is  disproportionately  high. 

"Gasteam"  heating — a  series  of  individ- 
ually-fired, steam  heating  radiators — burns 
fuel  only  in  the  places  and  at  the  times 
desired.  Automatic  regulation  insureseven 
heat  and  minimum  gas  consumption.  The 
many  carefully  kept  records  available  show 
a  remarkable  parallel  between  "Gasteam" 
fuel  consumption  and  weather  conditions. 

It  also  does  away  with  dependence  upon 
an  uncertain  coal  supply.  Space  hitherto 
wasted  in  coal  storage  is  freed  for  use. 
And  the  cost  of  boiler  tiring  and  ash  dis- 
posal is  eliminated. 

"Gasteam"  is  particularly  adaptable  to 
conditions  in  which  even  central  heating 
is  impossible — superseding  the  primitive 
and  unsatisfactory  salamander. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  consider  next  winter's 
heating  problem.  You  will  find  it  profitable 
to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  experience 
of  the  many  firms  now  using  "Gasteam." 

Check  coupon  for  data 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS 

General  Offices  : 

534-546  S.  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 

Sales  offices  in  the  principal  cities 


^f\    Overnight  Installation    #)4 

Ixasteam 
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a  to  look  iliis  question  of  ;i  rapidly 
vanishing  timber  supply  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  squarely  in  the  face,  and  see 
where  we  are  beading  before  it  is  too  late; 
for  a  I  r<  •  l<  ss  cbnl  fau  al  is  unthinkable." 


PUKE  SCIENCE    V.ND   PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS 

\  1;.\  LAM  'K  between  the  call  of  pure 
*  *•  M-ientilie  researeh  aud  i|i,.  industrial 
problem  was  struck  by  George  Otis  Smith* 
director  of  the  United  state-,  Geological 
Survey,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Petroleum  Geologi 
Commenting  on  this  address,  Chemical  <iu<l 
Metallurgical  Engineering  New  York 
editorially: 

"We  always  object  to  the  charge,  some- 
times made  by  narrow-minded  scientists, 
thai  the  engineer  is  only  a  craftsman  who 
commercializes  science  and  who  sees  in  a 
truth  only  the  prospect  <>f  monetary  gain. 
On  the  other  band,  we  equally  regret  to 
hear  the  'practical*  man  give  vent  to  un- 
sympathetic   criticism    of    the    scientific 

m\  estimator. 

"In  his  address  .  .  .  [Mr.  Smith]  refers 
to  applying  the  known  truths  of  science  for 
human  benefil  as  'the  hallmark  of  true 
value';  but  he  hastens  to  add  the  com- 
ment: '  In  a  way  I  suppose  we  may  regard 
science  as  an  expendible  resource;  those 
who  apply  science  to  the  needs  of  man 
seem  to  require  fresh  supplies  from  which 
to  draw  for  their  use.  At  least  it  is  true 
that  each  new  advance  iii  the  engineering 
arts  calls  for  a  corresponding  reenforcement 
l>\  scienl ilic  truth.' 

"it  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  tell 
when  the  results  of  technical  investigation 
will  be  of  value  in  their  application.  1 1.  is 
a  long  step  from  the  test-tube  to  a  satisfac- 
tory balance-sheet  <>n  a  year's  plant  opera- 
tion-. Bu1  th<'  test-tube  stage  is  impor- 
tant non«  the  h >>s.  The  executive  who 
plans  for  an  extensive  chemical  industry 

and  which  of  our  industries  is  noi  in  Som< 

measure  chemical?)  without  including  in 
his  calculations  an  appropriate  allowance 
for  research  is  likely  to  find  himself  left 
far  behind  in  the  industrial  race.  It  is 
proper  thai  the  executive  expeel  this  re- 
search  department  to  show  convincingly 
that  it  pays  good  dividends;  but  in  this 
department  there  will  always  be  some 
problems  under  study  that  'we  know  will 
never  pay,'  as  one  director  of  research 
put  it. 

"It  is  fortunate  that  w«  have  those  who 
love  the  labors  of  pure  research  and  who 
siiek  to  their  work  despite  the  charge  that 
they  are  'impractical  academic  theorists.' 

Bj    their  explorations  they  constantly  push 

back  the  boundaries  of  technical  ignorance, 

and  thus  leave  more  territory  for  settle- 
incut   and  cultivation  by  those  who  follow. 

Such  pioneers  perhaps  never  grow  rich: 
but  what  pioneer  ever  does'.'  However, 
the\  derive  a  wonderful  store  of  new  expe- 
riences which  in  themselves  are  a  real  re- 
ward: and  they  also  deserve  our  cordial 
supporl  and  respect . 

"There  is  no  ground  for  contest  between 
i  he  investigator  and  the  one  who  will  apply 

his  discoveries  ,n  the  useful  arts.  'Pin-re  is 
room  and  need  for  both.  And  above  all 
there  is  need  for  mutual  respect  and 
.  ooperation." 
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ovurnment;  but  the  one*view  is,  so  far  as 
<■;■  M  sec,  as  constitutional  as  the  other." 

MR.  TAFT'S  PROPOSAL—  Ex-Presiden1 
'afl  favors  a  change  in  our  existing  system, 
v  which  the  importance  and  influence  of 

labinet  officers  shall  be  increased,  and  lie 
(plains  in  his  book,  "Our  Chief  Magistrate 
nd  Ilis  Powers"  (Columbia  University 
ress),  that  "without  any  change  in  the 
institution,  Congress  might  well  provide 

ia1  heads  of  depart  men  Is,  members  of  the 
resident's  Cabinet,  should  be  given  access 
)  the  floor  of  each  House  to  introduce 
leasures,  to  advocate  their  passage,  to 
nswer  questions,  and  to  enter  into  the 
ebate  as  if  they  were  members,  without, 
!'  course,  the  right  to  vote.  Without  any 
cpress  constitutional  authority,  Congress 

iis  done  this  in  the  case  of  delegates  from 
ic  territories.  Why  may  it  not,  there- 
ire,  do  it  with  respect  to  the  heads  of 
epartments? 

"This  would  impose  on  the  President 
reater  difficulty  in  selecting  his  Cabinet, 
nd  would  lead  him  to  prefer  men  of  le^is- 
itive  experience  who  have  shown  ihcir 
ower  bo  take  care  of  themselves  in  leg- 
lative    debate.      It     would    stimulate    the 

ead  of  each  department  by  the  fear  of 
ublic  and  direct  inquiry  into  a  more 
lorough  familiarity  with  the  actual 
perations  of  his  department  and  into  a 

oser  supervision  of  its  business.  On  the 
llier  hand,  it  would  give  the  President 
hat  he  ought  to  have,  some  direct  in- 
iative  in  legislation  and  an  opportunity 
irough  the  presence  of  his  competent 
'present atives  in  Congress  to  keep  each 
louse  advised  of  the  facts  in  the  actual 
peration  of  the  government.  The  time 
>st  in  Congress  over  useless  discussion  of 
sues  that  might  be  disposed  of  by  a  single 
atement  from  the  head  of  a  department 
o  one  can  appreciate  unless  he  has  tilled 
ich  a  place.  In  my  annual  message, 
December  10,  1012,  I  urged  this  proposal 
pon  Congress,  as  follows: 

"This  is  not   a  new   proposition.      In  the 

louse  of  Representatives,  in  the  Thirty- 
ighth  Congress,  the  proposition  was  re- 
ared to  a  select  committee  of  seven 
tembers.  The  committee  made  an  ex- 
nsive  report,  and  urged  the  adoption 
f  the  reform.  The  report  showed  l  hat 
ur  history  had  not  been  without  illus- 
•ation  of  the  necessity  and  the  examples 
I'  the  practise  by  pointing  out  that  in 
irly     days     secretaries      were     repeatedly 

died  to  the  presence  of  either  House  far 
Misultation,  advice,  and  information. 
"Again,  on  February  I.  1881,  a  select 
'ommittee  of  the  Senate  recommended 
lie  passage  of  a  similar  bill,  and  made  a 
•port  in  which,  while  approving  the 
tparation  of  the  three  branches,  the  execu- 
ive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  they  point 
ut  as  reason  for  the  proposed  change 
iat,  alt  ho  having  a  separate  existence, 
i<>  branches  are  'to  cooperate  each  with 
ie  other,  as  the  different  members  of  the 
uman  body  must,  cooperate  with  eaoh 
ther,  in  order  to  form  the  figure  and 
erform    the  duties  of  a    perfect    man." 


Varnishes — Stains— Enamels 


e«re  the  «*«  *f.d , 


For  the  Home  Inside  and  Out 


1  O  make  your  home  "a  vision 
splendid'1  needs  but  the  re-clothing  o( 
the  old  beloved  forms  of  walls,  wood- 
work and  furniture  in  beautiful  Lucas 
Finishes:  resplendent,  durable  paints 
for  outside  walls,  roofs  and  porchc 
pleasing  wall  finishes  for  interiors: 
rich,  warm  stains  and  firm  varnishes 
or  radiant  enamels  for  woodwork  and 
furniture.  Lucas  Paints  prolong  the 
life  of  all  surfaces  that  they  beautify. 
They  are  "Purposely  Wade  for  Every 
Purpose,"  the  perfection  of  seventy- 
one  years  ot  good  paint  making. 

\\ '  >  1 1 t 

/  lomc  I  ■cuh  numerous 

color  samph  -       Add 

*JohnljiicBS&Co„lBC. 

vi  w    YORK 

ii    U5TON,  IYXM 

■ 


Purposely  Made  For  Every  Purpose 
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Are  Your  Investments 
Earning  7  Per  Cent? 

II  not  investigate  the  investment 
attractiveness  "I  Miller  7%  First 
Mortgage  Bonds. 

These  safeguarded  securities  are 
protected  by  a  first  mortgage  on  in- 
come-earninf:  properties  worth 
double  total  bonds  issued.  Portion 
of  bonds  issued  paid  off  yearly. 
Denominations  of  $1000;  $5.00;  and 
shut,  to  suit  the  needs  of  ever) 
investor. 

Miller  Mortgage  Bonds  are  validated 

by  conservative  Southern  Banks 
after  approval  of  best  legal  talent. 

TFritc  for  current  offerings 
a  nd  interesting  booklet 
"  Creating  Goodln&estments" 

which  explains  how  these  secur- 
ities arc  safeguarded.     Gratis. 

G.L  MILLER  6  COM  PAN  Y,!nc 

921  Hurt  Building,- Atlanta.Ga 


4Z22& 


w 


^/o7p*°* 


E  specialize  in  the  study  and 
elimination  of  vibrations  in 
ships,  buildings,  machinery 
and  structures  of  every  kind. 
Send  for  our  booklet  on 
vibrations. 

Vibration  Specialty   Co. 

Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA.     PA.,     U.    S.    A. 


KSirliNsfbrLife? 


Poor  lighl  m<  ans  poor  sighl  Pooi  lighl 
maj  be  eil  her  too  brighl  or  too  dim 
Soft,  ev<  n  lighl  diffusion  prevents  ej  e 
fatigue.  The  K\  e  Shield  I  tiffusei  elim- 
inates glare,  softens  shadow  -  pel  mits 
comfortable  vision,  conserves  eyesight. 

Better  Illumination 

For  Schools,  Colleges,  Offices,  Stores 
The    mosl    efficii  nl    lighl    diflfuser  and 
lowesl     in    price.      I  se    in    anj    dr 
fixture.     Thousands   in   use.     Sold   bj 
jobbers  and  dealers  ever)  w  here 

Write  r>rf>i.  I   f,,r  booklet  "DayliglU" 
with  prices  .;»./  discounts 

LUMINOUS  SPECIALTY    COMPANY 
Indianapolis 
Pattntoas   unit    Manufacturers 
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INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


HOW    A   SALES   TAX    WOULD    WORK   OUT 


Eye-Shield 

DIFFUSER 

.v«irv»tton  of ;  tk«  Eye 


A  definite,  collectible  tax,  so  lighl  thai  il 
would  not  be  burdensome  either  to 
rich  or  poor,  of  such  scientific  and  uni- 
formlj  equable  character  that,  while  ii 
thrives  on  the  activities  of  the  nation,  h 
would  assure  five  billions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally; a  tax  thai  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  <  •"\  ernmenl  to  repeal  the  excess-profits 
tax,  reduce  all  income  taxes,  and  exempt 
incomes  <>t  ii\ <•  thousand  dollars  or  less 
such  would  closely  approximate  an  ideal 
tax  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
levy.  A  1  percent,  tax  on  all  sales — nol  a 
consumption  tax-  would  do  all  this,  is  the 
claim  of  its  sponsors.  That  both  the  ex- 
cess-profits°and  income  taxes  are  unpopular 
goes  without  saying,  bin  a  serious  charge 
that  the  excess-profits  tax  is  throttling  busi- 
ness and  delaying  progress  comes  from 
several  sources.  Thai  taxes  must  remain 
high  for  several  years  is  generally  accepted 
asa  fact;  and  if  it  is  a  fact,  then  it  follows 
that  i  lure  is  need  for  a  general  revenue 
reform,  say  experts.  Since  the  views  of 
Air.  Otio  II.  Kahn  regarding  a  sales  tax 
were  printed  in  The  Digest  for  April  17. 
other  bankers,  Senators, and  financial  pub- 
lications have  had  something  to  say  about 
this  vital  ma  tier.  The  search  for  addi- 
tional revenue  with  which  to  pay  a  bonus 
of  some  sorl  to  our  returned  soldiers  also 
brougb.1  forth  dozens  of  proposals  by  which 
the  respective  sponsor  would  raise  millions 
or  billions,  but  in  the  main  a  1  per  cent. 
tax  on  all  sales  gained  in  popularity  when 
it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Kahn  and  other 
hankers  and  fax  experts  that  the  bulk  of 
the  excess-profits  tax,  and  practically  all 
taxes  finally,  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
their  argument  being  that  the  consumer 
might  as  well  pay  as  he  goes  and   have  the 

ordeal    over    with.     Says    Senator    Reed 

Siiinni  (Utah),  on  the  subjeel  of  a  sales 
tax,  in  Thei  Sun  and  New  York  Herald: 

A    sales    tax    is    simple    in    its    workings 

and  definite  in  its  application.  lis  collec- 
tion would  require  little  expense,  no  com- 
plicated processes  of  bookkeeping,  no 
maintenance  of  attorneys  and  experts  at 
t  he  el  I  iow  of  everybody,  and,  above  all  else, 
it  would  require  uo  greal  army  of  govern- 
men1  employ 
The  rate  would  be  so  low  that  no 

tempt    would    lie   made   to  aluise  or  defraud 

the  consumer.  Indeed,  in  most  oases,  ex- 
perience would  prove,  ii  would  be  paid, 
through  the  operations  of  competition  bj 

t  he  distributers 

I  ncerlaintj  in  the  business  man's  mind 
will  lie  ended  if  we  have  a  sales  tax.  Thai 
is  why  I  would,  if  there  is  to  be  a  soldiers' 

bonus,     pio\  i.le    i  he    sales    'ax    and    a     Mat 

normal  rate  on  all  business  profits,     Then 

there    will    he   no   uncertainties,   aboul    how 

much  tax  maj  require  to  he  paid;  anybody 
will  he  able  without  trouble  or  misgivings 
to  make  out  'he  returns,  and  there  will  he 
a  greal  saving  in  collection  costs. 


Farther  along  in  the  same  article  Mr. 
Jules  Bache,  a  New  York  hanker,  explains 
how  a  sales  tax  would  "work  out."  We 
read : 

This  tax  can  only  he  consistently  levied 

and    collected    if    paid    by    1  he    seller,    and 

should  he  evidenced  in  the  working  ou1  of 

the  tax  by  stamps  on  receipts  where  hook- 
are  mil  kept,  or  by  charges  againsl  turn- 
over as  shown  by  merchants'  hook-,  less 

an\  allowance  for  stamps  given  on  receipts. 
11  would  he  the  simplest  tax  that  could  he 
collected,  and  there  need  never  he  any  dis- 
pute as  to  the  amounts  of  individual  taxes, 
as  now  arise  in  a  multitude  of  cases  under 
the  present  tax  laws.  Et  will  require  a  very 
much  smaller  staff  to  collect,  and  practi- 
cally no  expert  service.  It  will  materially 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Government  in 
collecting  taxes,  and  the  yield  can  he  very 
closely  figured,  and  can  not  materially 
shrink  or  increase  by  temporary  develop- 
ments in  values  or  the  volume  of  trade. 
since  the  turnover  in  the  volume  of  the 
country's  business  rarely  fluctuates  more 
than  10  per  cent,  in  a  year. 

In  Mr.  Bache's  Review  the  advantages 

■  if  a  sales  tax  are  set  forth  in  detail,  and 
1  he  application  of  the  tax  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  affeel  the  consumer  are 
shown  in  several  instances,  such  as  bread 
and  meats.  A  sales  tax  of  approximately 
ten  cents  would  he  levied  on  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  or  one-sixth  of  a  cent  on  each  of  the 

sixty  loaves  of  bread  which  a  bushel  of 
wheat  produces.  The  total  tax  paid  on 
heel',   we  a  re  told  by   Mr.   Bache.  would  be 

less  than  1  per  cent,  per  pound.    Continues 

this  expert : 

The  analyses  that  follow  show  the  tax 
of  1  per  cent,  on  sales  worked  out  for  two 
of    the   most    important    products  of   the 

COUntryj    and.    while    this   shows    that    the 

lax  is  duplicated  several  times  during  the 
progress  of  these  commodities  through 
business  channels,  the  tax  falls  only  once 
upon  the  same  class  of  business  men. 

In  the  case  of  the  loaf  of  bread,  the 
ultimate  purchasers  do  noi  have  to  pay 
more  for  their  loaf,  and  the  lax  would  he 
absorbed  by  the  seller  in  the  various  move- 
ment- which  the  wheat  makes  until  it 
reaches  the  ultimate  consumer.  On  beef 
the    maximum    would    be    one    cent     per 

pound. 

The  advantages  of  this  tax  would  he  that 

ii  would  he  equally  paid  by  everybody  in 
the  country,  and  might  lead,  perhaps,  to 
thrift,  since  those  who  wish  to  avoid  pay- 
ing taxes  would  only  have  to  decrease  their 
expenditure  - 

Arri  [i  \tio\   ok  This  Tax 

On  Bread 

In  estimating  the  effeel  on  the  price  of 
a  loaf  of  bread  the  tax  would  he  levied, 

first,  when  the  wheat  leaves  th*  producer: 
secondly,  when  if  leaves  the  miller:  and. 
thirdly,  when  it  leaves  the  retail  grocer  or 
the  baker.  Prices  and  taxes  would  be  as 
follow  -: 
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UNDERSTANDING 

c*    .  *  -   ™  — 1 ^  —  „. 


LIFE'S  great  objective,  the  pinnacle 
of  hope,  the  ultimate  of  desire,  the 
goal  toward  which  all  endeavor  leads, 
is  understanding. 

Understanding  became  a  part  of  life 
with  the  first  yearning  of  the  first 
man.  It  is  the  reason  for  his  being — 
the  answer  to  his  soul's  demand.  It 
has  no  completion. 

Understanding  is  the  harvest  of  the 
human  life  made  full  through  the 
union  of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions. 

Understanding  receives  all  things  at 
their  true  value.  Its  increase  is  the  one 
accurate  measure  of  man's  improve- 
ment.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  success. 

Where  understanding  is,  there  all 
conflict  passes  and  endeavor  knows 
no  barrier.  Its  vision  encompasses 
the  earth.  It  is  the  bond  between 
time  and  eternity.  It  is  the  common 
need  of  all,  at  all  times. 


^i/' 


Our  daily  development  in  under- 
standing comes  throu  h  our  daily  ac- 
tivities. The  great  men  of  the  earth 
have  put  their  understanding  to  the 
material  and  spiritual  service  of  Jthe 
majority  of  people. 

The  humblest  device  of  commerce, 
the  greatest  creation  of  science,  the 
vast  initiative  of  industry,  all  enlist 
in  the  cause  of  the  advancement 
of  understanding.  To  multiply  this 
advancement,  industry  first  created 
and  then  developed  advertising. 

The  need  for  advertising  has  in- 
creased with  the  enlargement  of 
industry.  The  two  have  gathered 
strength  from  each  other,  until,  for 
its  economic  value,  advertising  has 
become  one  of  the  most  vital  for. 
m  the  upbuilding  of  understanding  — 
in  the  development  and  stabilization 
of  modern  business. 


N.   W.    AYER 


SON 


Nfw  York 


Adve  r  r/s/xc;  Hi  a dql  a r te rs 

Boston  PHILADELPHIA 
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A  National  Investment  Service 

THROl  (»ll    the    aid    and    co-operation   of  our  cor- 
respondents \nc  arc  enabled  to  offer  an  investmenl 
sen  ice  national  in  scope. 

We  have  the  privilege  of  being  connected  1>\  private 
wires  with  the  following  well  known  (inns  having 
offices  in  \  arions  cities  : 


\danis,  Merrill  &  Co. 

1 1  artford,  ( !onn. 

Alden,  Berriie  «X  (.<>.,  Inc. 
Springfield,  TNI;i--. 

Lorenzo  E.  Anderson 
«X  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Anderson  &  Powell 

(   iiM'innati.  ( lllio 

Allen  Arnold  &  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Hall  &  Co. 

Nc\s  I  .ojidon,  ( !onn. 

lica/cll  &  <  halhchl 
Cincinnati,  <  Ihio 
Dayton.  (  thin 

Cassutt  iK  Co. 

Philadelphia,  I'a. 
Pittsburgh,  I'a. 
Baltimore,  M<l. 
New  York,  N.  > 

Clark.  Griflith 
&  \l<  \\  a  in 
Boston,  Mass, 

Hugh  ,|.  DimOnd  &  <  )o. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Downer  &  do. 

Boston,  Mass. 
John  L.  Edwards  &  (In. 

\\  ushinrrtnn.  I).  C. 

T.  F.  Gagen  X  ( !o. 

Boston,  Mas-. 

It.  Glendinning  t\.  ( !o. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goodwin-Beach  «S.  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
New   Britain,  < lonn. 

E.  M.  Hamlin  t\   ( !o. 

Boston,  Mi--. 

Hincks  Bros.  «X  Co. 

ISi'iilir<'|iorl^(!onn. 

( '.handler  Hovey  «JC  ( !o. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Ilnllmi <l.  \\  arren 
•X.  ( lhandler 

■      Chicago,  111. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  M  ich. 

I  .ui-iiii;.  Mich. 


W.  W.  Lanahan  &  Co. 

Baltimore,  M«l. 

Learoyd,  Foster  &  Co. 

Boston,   Ma.-s. 

Long  <!C  Nash 

Boston,  Mass. 
\.   \.  MaeDonald 
&  ( !o.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  ^  . 

V.  E.  Mas  ten  &  ('o. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
\\  heeling,  \\  .  \a. 

Moorhead  «!<:  Elmore 

\\  ashington,  I).  < '.. 

Morris.  Brown  &  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Naphen  &  Co. 

Boston.  Mass. 
New  York,  Y  ^  . 

O'Brien  «JC  \\  illianis 
Montreal,  ( lanada 
<  Miaua.  ( lanarfa 

(Mis  &  Co. 

(l<-\  eland,  (  *liio 
Cincinnati,  ( >hio 
Akron, ( Hiio 
Columbus,  <  Hiio 
^  oungstov.  n,  <  Hiio 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Den\  it.  ( !olo. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

S.  B.  I'earmain 
Boston,  Mas-. 

Chas.  A.  Phelan  «JC  <  !o. 

Boston,  Moss. 

Proclor,  Cook  &  Co. 

Boston,  Ma-,-. 

F.  A.  Schirmer  &  ( !o. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Secor,   Hell  cK  Beckwith 

Toledo,  <  Hiio 
.).  \Y.  Sparks  \  ( !<>. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nl'H      >   Oik.     \.     \   . 

Stevenson  \  <  !o. 

New   lla\ en,  (  onn. 

II.  C.  \\  ainw  right  «X  Co. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Whitnex   &   Elwell 
Boston,  Muss. 


Through  this  association,  clients  receive  prompt  and 
accurate  investment  service  in  the  securities  of  govern- 
ments, municipalities,  railroads,  public  utilitie 
industrial  corporations. 


ami 


HORNB LOWER  c*  WEEKS 


BOSTON 

POM  I  \m> 

l'IU>\  11)1  \<   I 


Investment  Securities 

Fountled  in  1888 
Members  of  t lie  N<  w  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 


m  w   lUlik 

cnii  \(.o 

Dl   I  KOI  I 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


WHEN  IT  LEAVES  thi   i  arm 

Price 
1  bushel  of  wheat  would  be  sold  for,  -ay $2.00        -  ■  02 

WHEN  IT  LEAVES  THE  Mil 
\}&  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  barrel,  wi1'   Hour 
-  barrel,  would  wake  1 
ol  wheat  in  Hour  worth 

WHEN  IT  LEAVES  THE  BAKER 

A  barrel  of  flour  makes  froi  ..f 

E  l)U.-llcl  of  wheat    I-  tWO-thil 

rrel  of  Hour.    This  would  ma.  i 

i-hil  of  wheat,    r'ijruring  tin 

ts  ]mt  loaf, 
the  price  wo  .",  10 

This  would  inahc  tin    total  ta\  on  ah  -a'.c-  of  a 

to  flour  to  bread 

Thi-  tax  thus  Ear,  approximately  l<  n 
'■i hi  -.  i-  i  be  total  price  '<»  be  added  to  1  be 
sixtj  loaves  of  bread  on  account  of  the  1 
per  cent,  tax  on  .-ales  progressivelj  from 
i  be  farm  to  the  consumer. 

This  total  tax,  if  passed  along,  is  -  i  small, 
amounting  to  less  than  one-six  I  h  of  a  •  <  nl 
per  loaf,  that  it  could  not  1><  added  to  the 
price  per  loaf  to  ih<  consumer.  Ii  would 
probably  be  passed  on  by  the  miller  and 
be  paid  by  the  baker,  bul  would  be  such  an 
infinitesimal  reduc  ion  from  his  profi  -  th:  t 
he  would  be  almost  totally  unaffected. 

These  calculations  art  based  on  only 
three  sales,  from  farmer  to  consumer;  bul 
if  one  or  two  more  sales  of  the  wheal  take 
place  ii  would  siill  leave  the  tax  at  a  small 
fraction  of  a  cent  to  1  he  loaf. 

Further  than  this,  ii  is  slated  that  bakers 
do  not   bake  hair  the  bread  used.     Man 
domestic  users  buy  flour  from  grocers  and 
make  their  own   bread.     This  further  re- 
duces 1  he  individual  tax. 

Calculations  oe  the  Tax  on   Beef 

In  the  same  way  the  tax  result  on  beef 
may  be  estimated  as  follow s: 

Result  on  steer  killed  July  17.  1919. 

COST  01    !I\1     \Nl\t.\!    \M'  1  XPENSI    IN   Kill  IN'. 
\N1)  DISPOSING  01    RESULTING  PRODUCTS 

Live  weight,  (1,202  pounds,  at   - 

weighl SI 

n-e  and  labor,  Win;;,  killing,  <:-i\ii_.  yarding, 

feeding,  refrigeration,  etc 

,.l  selling    branch-house  e>  |  per 

ind  B  10 

Freight  to  branch  house,  Tie  pounds,  at  69  cents 

a)  cost    "-' 

\.\H'l  NTS  111  CEIVED  FOR  PRODI  I  TS  -"1  D 
53.8  pounds  at  18.8J  per  100  , 

Hi.     78  pounds  at  32.71  per  100  pounds 

Offal—Edible  ami  inedible  at  II  cents  )  <t  hundred- 
weight   

Drest  beef — 720  pounds  less  shrink   10  lniunds — net 
7 10  at  23.90  per  hundredweight '..       :. 

Tot  rice 

HOW  THE  TAX  WOULD   Ul  l.i  1    THI    CONSUME!! 

II  we  analyse  thi  n  rind  that  the 

t  to  tne  packer  of  one  steer  would  bi       I        II 

The  tax  of  1  per  cent.,  to  bi   paid  by  the 

farmer  or  the  seller,  would  accordingly  be 

Following   tip   the   720   i  •  indi     m  I    710 

.  t   beef,  thi    selling  price 

ot  the  would  lx ;  ■  ' 

i  in    which    the    tax    paid  by    the  packer 
would  I .  ' 

The  total  tax  which  might  1h'  added  to  the 
,e  tanner  and  then  by  the 
packer,  would  thus  be,  when  the  bocf 
railing  butcher 

Dividing  this  tax  up  amoi  710 

pounds  ot   ilre-t  beef,  we  find  that   the 

tax  on  each  pound  would  be 

If  the  butcher  sold  the  l«-f  at, 

.,11  cub,  of  t  r  i  ound, 

would  be  four-tenth-  of  a  cent  | 

pound,  or  two-fifths  ol  a  cent 

,\  thus  far.  if  added  to  the  price 
lid  bj  the  consumer,  would  thus 

amount  to.  .    D  "OS 

i  is  a  little  less  than  1  cent  a  pound  on  Ix-ef.     Tin-  includes 

m  thi  farni 
uner. 

Tin   sales  tax  should  no1  !"■  confounded 
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villi  the  tax  to  the  Ultimate  consumer, 
lied  as  is  now  levied  on  theater  ticki 
or  instance,  The  Bache  Review  remind  g 
'he  sales  tax  would  be  levied  on  eyerj  sale 
f  any  kind,  we  are  told,  and  would  be 
«,id  by  the  seller.  Continues  this  financial 
laper: 

It  should  he  clearly  understood  thai  the 
ax  on   gross   sales   is   an   entireh    differenl 

latter  from  the  consumption  tax,  which  it 
i  proposed  to  put  in  force  to  raise  a  soldier 

onus. 

This  last-mentioned  tax  falls  directly 
pon  the  consumer,  is,  in  facti  collected  of 

im  in  minute  sums  each  time  he  buys 
Ciything.  It  thus  becomes  obnoxious  and 
exatious,  and  should  never  be  put  in  force. 

I  would  be  a  means  of  introducing  wide- 
pread  inconvenience,  would  foster  univer- 
\\  resentment,  and  would  become  a  public 
uisance. 

In  the  tax  on  gross  sales,  which  we  advo- 
ite,  (he  tax  is  paid  by  fin-  seller,  and  the 
Hisumer  is  never  confronted  with  it  ob- 
oxiously.     Under   certain   circumstances, 

is  true  that  it,  or  a  pari  of  it,  would  he 
aid  by  (he  consumer.  Hut  thai  would 
appen  mainly  only  when  production  was 
iw  and  demand  heavy.  This  condition 
underproduction,  now  existing,  is  an 
Mionnal  one  and  is  hound  not  to  prevail 
>ng,  as  every  effort  is  being  made  in  the 
orld  to  bring  about  increased  production. 

Under  conditions  when1  the  supply  of 
lin^s  equals,  or  nearly  equals  or  exceeds, 
ic  demand,  the  seller  can  not,  in  com  po- 
tion with  other  sellers,  add  the  tax  to 
is  product  any  more  than  he  can  arhi- 
•arily  add  any  other  sum.  Competition 
ifh  other  sellers  makes  it  necessary  for 
tm  to  cut  his  profits  to  a  point  where  his 
jods  will  sell,  and  in  this  process  the  tax 
pays  on  sales  becomes  a  part  of  his 
•neral  expense.  The  amount  of  his  profit, 
hich  he  adds,  is  regulated  by  the  keen- 
iSS  of  competition  and  has  no  relation  to 
is  expenses. 

The  French  (Joveriiment  has  decided  to 
lace  a.  lax  of  I  per  cent,  on  every  business 
■ansaotion,  from  a  small  purchase  by  a 
:)iise\vife  to  deals  involving  millions.  A 
>ugh  estimate  from  the  figures  of  the 
lldgel  seems  to  indicate  that  the  amounl 
>  he  thus  raised  will  be  around  two  billion 
ollars. 

That  the  French  (lovernment  is  to  adopt 
lis  plan  is  impressive.     It   is  practically 

ie  tax  measure  being  urged  upon  our  own 
ongross.  France  is  availing  herself  of 
lis  sensible  method  in  order  to  avoid  a 
irecl  tax  on  capital.  No  country  can 
ifely  afford  to  absorb  the  capital  which 
reps  its  industries  K'omtf.  But  that  is 
caotly  what  the  American  Congress  is 
oing  in   keeping   the  destructive  excess- 

rofits    lax   on  the  statute-books,  resulting 

1  paralysis  of  new  operations,  because  new 

ipilal   is   being  steadily   swallowed    up  by 

ie   tax  collector. 

"The  sales  tax  has  many  distinct  ad- 
antages,"  we  are  told  in  The  American 
tanker  (New   York).      For  instance: 

From  tin-  point  of  view  of  American 
asiness  the  tax  on  gross  sales  is  by  Far 
lie  simplest  because  it  automatically  elim- 
iates  the  extra  burdens  of  record  keeping, 

Aery  business  concern  has  always  avail- 
ble  the  figures  of  its  gross  sales,  while  to 
9grogate   sales    under   a    dollar   or   sales   of 
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HR  growth  of  The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

has  not    been    accidental.     Steadily,    for     116 

years,    it     has     been    building     up    on    a    solid 

foundation     of     service     rendered,      keeping 

pace     with     the     financial      requirements 

of     its    clientele.       Consequently      its 

growth     has    been    sound    and    normal 

and    its    position      in      the     banking 

world     lias     been     established     on 

the     basis      of     achievement. 

CTOURTESY,    co-operation    and 
-^   vision,   controlled    and  di- 
rected   by    knowledge    horn    of 
long    experience,     have    en- 
abled   this    hank,    year    after 
\ear,    to    become    increas- 
ingly   valuable     to     the 
business     public     upon 
whose   patronage    its 
growth     depends. 

THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

PHILADKLPHIA,   PA. 
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Harvesting  for  Humanity 

The  world's  granary  lies  in  the  Middle 
West.  Every  year  on  the  far-reaching 
fields  of  this  fruitful  land  is  harvested  a 
large  share  of  the  world's  food.  Corn, 
wheat  and  other  grains  flow  into  Chicago 
on  their  way  to  pour  strength  and  vitality 
into  the  veins  of  nations.  Upon  the  results 
of  the  labor  of  the  grain-growers  of  the 
Mid-Western  Empire,  and  upon  the  aid 
of  the  agricultural  machinery  manufac- 
tured here,  both  our  own  people  and 
peoples  in  many  distant  lands  depend 
largely  for  their  daily  bread. 

Chicago,  the  natural  market  for  the 
world's  great  grain  reserve,  is  also  an  im- 
portant financial  center.  From  Chicago 
institutions,  conspicuous  among  them  the 
Continental  &  Commercial  Banks,  springs 
a  great  part  of  the  financial  energy  neces- 
sary to  grow  and  transport  the  vital  crops 
of  this  section. 


The  CONTINENTAL  W 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

IN\  ESTED  (    MM  I   \1    MORE  THAN  <n  MIT. I. ION  DOJ  i  A.RS 
RESOURCES  M    iR]     MIAN   500  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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certain  classes  of  goods  means  additional 
bookkeeping  that  in  most  cases  is  quite  as 
burdensome  as  the  tax  and  is  always 
expensive. 

Moreover,  a   tax  on  all  sales  would   so 
ribute'    the   tax   burden   and   the   rate 
would  be  so  low  that  it  would  not  i 
be  a  temptation  to  the  seller  to  raisi   | 
to  cover  the  tax.     Finally,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Government,  a  simple,  single 
tax  upon  gross  sales,  collected  from  business 
bouses  of  the  country,  would  1><  i  asi<  r«and 
would   entail   less  fraud   than   collection  of 
the    tax    from    buyers    of    certain    go 
through  the  agency  of  the  distributers  o\ 
t  hese  goods. 

But  another  financial  paper,  /•'■  -> 
America  (New  York),  also  points  out  what 
it  considers  serious  disadvantages.  The 
"flour  figures"  of  this  paper  do  not  aj 
with  those  of  Mr.  Bache  on  the  same  staple. 
"What  of  the  speculator  in  various  food- 
stuffs'.'" asks  Financial  A  in  effect. 
And  it  intimates  that  there  is  somebody  in 
the  woodpile.     We  are  told: 

There  are  quite  a  few  hidden  Indians  in 
this  so-called  "1  per  <-cnt."  tax  on  gross 
sales  proposed  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
omittee  of  the  House.  One  cent  on  the 
dollar  looks  small.  Paid  on  purchases  of 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  it  would 
amounf  to  thirty  dollars.  But  the  plan 
proposed  is  not  on  -ales  to  the  ultimate 
consumer;  i1  is  on  all  sales.  That  means 
an  example  in  multiplication  of  the  tax 
for  the  consumer.  Il  means  an  addition 
of  a  tax  to  the  selling  price  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  raw  material,  the  selling  prices  of 
the  jobber  .and  wholesale  dealer  in  raw 
materials,  h  means  another  addition  to 
price  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  finished 
product,  another  by  the  jobber,  the  whole- 
sale dealer,  and.  finally,  another  1  per  cent. 
in  passim:  the  goods  from  the  retailer  to 
the  consuitu  r. 

In  between  these  transactions  the  specu- 
lator interposes  several  times  in  many  fines 
of  trade.  Textile  dealer-  complain  thai  in 
the  present  period  of  scarcity  cotton-gray 
goods  have  changed  hands  many  times 
bi  fore  reaching  the  man  who  bleaches  them 

and  prepares  them  for  the  market.  Bach 
seller  added  a  profit  to  the  price!  Under 
the  proposed  gross-sales  tax  each  of  these 
transactions  would  pa\  a  tax  of  1  percent. 

»UTS(  .  i  lie  amount  would  be  added  by 
each  of  the  sellers  to  the  price  he  obtain-. 
It  would  thus  be  passed  along  with  tin 
goods  io  the  man  who  finally  buys  for  the 
il  himself  or  his  family. 
The  gross-sales  tax  would  begin  with  the 
farmer.     Cash    wheat    has   sold   lately   at 

Chicago  at  $3  a  bushel.  There  an  four 
and  a  half  bushel-  to  the  barrel,  worth 
$13.50.  The  farmer  pays  13  V£  cents  tax. 
and  this  price  become-  $13.63  J^.  The 
miller  will  pa\   another  1   per  cent,  sales 

lax.  lb  will  add  this  and  about  $2  a 
barrel   for   transportation,   storage,   milling, 

sacking,  interest,  and  profit.  He  also  de- 
ducts from  flour  price  $1.50,  the  value  of 
abou'  seventy-four  pounds  of  bran.  The 
flour  price  i-  then  $14.13,  plus  a  sale-  tax 
of  fourteen  cents,  or  Si  1.27.  A  wholesale 
dealer  may  add  10  per  cent,  profb  and 
another  1  percent    tax,  or  15.6  cents.     Hi- 

price  i-  $15.85.       There  is  at  least  one  D 

lax  to  pay  'he  retailer's,  >^'  nineteen  cents, 
il,    also   adds   20   per  cent,   expense   and 
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ofit.  The  price  to  the  housewife  is  then 
9.21. 

In  i his  retail  price  of  $19.21  for  a  barrel 
flour   would  be  included  four  taxes,  as 
Hows: 

mar's  t;ix I 

n 

toleaftler'a  tax i 

■tiler's  tax 19.0    " 

Total 02  1  eenl 

Tin's  amount  is  3.2  per  cent,  of  $19.21. 
Btead  of  a  1  per  cent,  sales  tax,  or  19.2 

nis,  then,  we  would  have  <>u  flour  actu- 
ly  a,  3.2  per  cent,   tax,  or  62.1   cents  a 

rrel,  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 

c  106,000,000,  excepl  unweaned  infants. 
This  amount  of  -'>.2  per  cent.,  however, 
il  be  exceeded  largely  in  the  sales  of 
my  commodities. 

If  our  Federal  (loverniuenl  is  in  need  of 
1.2  per  eenl.  ia\  on  every  barrel  of  flour 
Id  in  America,  it  should  face  the  need 
mkly  and  tell  us  about  it.  If  il  requires 
I  per  eenl.  on  every  purchase,  that  will 
act  from  each    one  spending  $40  a    week 

.28,  or  $66.56  a  year.  The  man  or 
>man  who  spends  the  money  is  entitled 
know  just  how  much  of  it  he  pays  to 
pport  the  Federal  Government. 
The  proposal  to  conceal  the  amount  of 
is  gross-sales  tax  as  a  "1  per  cent,  tax" 
foolish. 


WALL  STREET'S  "COURTESY 
BUSINESS" 

>ERHAPS  with   the  object    of   trying 
to  lessen   the  prejudice  againsl    Wall 

reef  so  prevalent  in  some  sections  of  the 

untry,  The  Wall  Street  .Journal  insists 
at  nowhere  in  the  country  is  so  much 
tourtesy  business"  done  as  in  the  famous 
tint, of  the  money-changers.    Thisauthor- 

•  tells  us  that  "there  is  hardly  a  broker- 
e  house  in  the  Street  that  does  not 
msact,  a  great  deal  of  business  which 
t  only  does  not  produce  a  reasonable 
ofit.,  but  is  a  loss  to  the  concern."  \.nd 
continues: 

Even  with  the  higher  rate  of  $1.25  per 
ousand-dollar  Liberty  bond,  the  comm- 
ission produces  little  profit,  particu- 
•ly  in  the  matter  of  smaller  units  of  the 
raes.  When  it  is  realized  that  up  to  a, 
ort  time  ago  the  commission  charge  on 
berty bonds  was  thirty  oentsa  thousand, 
d  that  billions  changed  hands,  il  is  not 
llicult    to    understand    that    the    business 

is  strictly  of  a  courtesy  variety.  A 
oker  pointed  out  thai  he  had  in  the  last 

nple  of  years  sent  out  thousands  of 
Okages  Of  Liberty  bonds  to  customers 
roughout  the  country.  While  he  re- 
ived but  thirty  cents  commission  a 
ousand,  he  had  to  supply  linen  envelops 
seven  cents  each,  sealing-wax,  and 
amps  covering  registry,  to  saj  nothing  of 
Ebmps  notifying  clients  of  the  purchase, 
utionery,  and  office-work,  lie  estimated 
at  he  actually  losi  twenty-five  cents  on 
cry  $1,000  bond  he  so  operated. 
Furthermore,  (here  are  a  lot  of  accounts 

the  Sired  w  here  clients  buy  and  sell  less 
an  Ave  shares  of  stock.  These  demand 
e  same  attention,  bookkeeping,  station- 
y.  stamps,  and  work  as  one-huiidred-share 
tits,  and  in  practically  everj  instance 
present  a  loss  to  houses  thai  don't 
ake  a  specialty  in  dealing  in  odd  lots  and 
ive  peculiar  facilities  therefor. 
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ACINE  tires 


For  Country  Rides 

Racine  Country  Road  Fabric  Tires  are 
especially  built  for  hard  usage  on  country 
roads.  They  are  heavy-duty  tires,  burly 
and  strong,  well  able  to  battle  and  carry 
you  thru  any  kind  of  going.  Every  step 
in  the  manufacture  of  Racine  Country 
Road  Fabric  Tires  is  safeguarded  by  the 
famous  Racine  Extra  Tests. 

Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip 

This  remarkable  Racine  development,  an  extra 
strip  of  blended  rubber,  graduated  in  resiliency, 
welding  tread  and  carcass  perfectly,  adds  many 
miles  of  extra  service  to  Racine  Country  Road 
Fabric  and  Multi-Mile  Cord  Tires.  Racine 
Tires,  supreme  in  quality,  are  nationally  popular 
on  proved  performance. 

Racine  Inner  Tubes— Supreme  Tire  Sundries — 
All  Extra  Tested. 

Tor  your  protection  look  on  every  tire  for  name 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN   MEXICO 

lay  .r>. — A  flotilla  of  six  destroyers  and  a 
tender  is  dispatched  to  Southern  water 
to  protect.  American  interests  in  ea  i 
necessity    arises    ;i^    a    resull    of    the 
Mexican  situation. 

lay  6.  President  Carranza  issues  a  tnani 
resto  refusing  to  abandon  t  he  Presidency 
in  face  of  the  menace  of  rebellion.  He 
announces  that  be  will  fight  to  the 
finish,  and  will  not  turn  over  the 
Presidency  to  any  one  but  a  legally 
elected  successor. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Obregon  issues  a 
manifesto  in  the  state  of  Guerrero 
culling  upon  the  Mexican  people  to 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  revoll 
against  .President  ( 'arranza. 

[ay  7.  Wws  received  through  official 
channels  says  that  the  garrison  at  Vera 
Cruz  joins  in  the  Mexican  revoll.  The 
town  is  immediately  evacuated  bj  the 
rebels,  presumably  because  of  the 
presence  in  the  harbor  of  Mexican 
gunboats  loyal  to  ('arranza. 

A  dispatch  from  Juarez  says  1,000  rev- 
olutionary troops  start  on  a  march  to 
Mexico  City  and  .r>00  more  will  follow 
at  once. 

The  National  Railway  of  Mexico,  the 
most  important  line  connecting  Mexico 
City  with  the  American  border,  is 
cut  by  Mexican  rebels  at  Lampasos, 
sixty  miles  south  of  the  border. 

ay  N. — An  unconfirmed  report  reaching 
El  Paso  says  revolutionary  forces  under 
(Jen.  Benjamin  Hill  have  captured 
Mexico  City.  The  message  reiterated 
the  report  that  President  Carranza  had 
left  the  capital  for  Vera  Cruz. 

\  force  of  approximately  1,200  marines 
is  ordered  to  proceed  to  Key  AVest, 
Florida,  to  he  held  for  possible  service 
in  Mexico. 

ay  !).  -President  Carranza-  has  been 
overthrown  and  is  a  fugitive,  according 
to  reports  reaching  the  state  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  Revolutionists 
under  General  Gonzales,  acting  with 
General    Obregon,    are    in    control    of 

Mexico  City,  while  troops  under  other' 
rebel  leaders  have  captured  Vera  Cruz. 

Francisco  Villa,  the  bandit  and  revolu- 
tionary leader,  has  laid  down  his  arms 
and  turned  his  forces  over  to  the 
revolutionists  at  Chihuahua  City,  says 
a  report  from  .Juarez. 

ay  10.     An  official  bulletin  received  at 

Vera  Cruz  from  Mexico  City,  an- 
nounces that  President  Carranza  S  train 
is  on  the  Mexican  railway  between 
Apizaco  and  Esperanza.  It  adds  that 
a  commission  has  been  dispatched  from 
the  capital  to  approach  Carranza  and 
offer  him  guaranties. 

\coording  to  a  bulletin  given  out  by  the 
local  consulate  of  the  Liberal  Constitu- 
tional  party   at    El  Paso,  all   of  Mexico, 

except  the  states  of  Yucatan,  ( Jampeche, 
and  Chipas  and  the  northern  part   of 

Lower  California,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

re\  olutionists. 

Anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  nearly 
7,000  Americans  in  Mexico  induces 
Secretary  Daniels  to  dispatch  the 
hat  tie-ship  Oklahoma  and  three  addi- 
tional destroyers  to  Key  West  for 
immediate  service  in  Mexican  waters. 

ay  11.  —  It  is  reported  from  Vera  Cruz 
that  President  Carranza  is  standing  ;ii 
bay,  with  1,000  men.  at  San  Marcos,  a 
railroad  junction  northeast  of  Puebla. 
Rebel   troops  are  said   to  he  closing  in 

O.I    hi      1. 
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DAYTON 

Quick  Detachable 


Better  Light  Cars 
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Spin  Along  on  Day  tons 

AYTONS  give  what  light  cars  need  most— riding  com- 
fort, better  appearance  and  greater  strength. 

Note  the  touch  of  trim  attractiveness  these  wheels  lend. 
You  have  pride  in  their  possession— pride  in  the  appearance 
of  your  car  as  well  as  in  the  performance. 

Here  is  the  surest  way  for  buoyant,  small-car  comfort. 

Here  is  added  convenience— and  even  added  economy. 

Daytons  insure  exceptional  riding  ease.  They  smooth  out  bumpy. 
rutty  roads.  They  offer  a  spare  wheel  with  tire  ready-inflated  for  quick 

change.     They  save,  both  on   tires  and  gasoline. 

And  for  side-thrust— a  skid  against  a  curb,  a 
quick  turn,  a  collision—the  braced  construction  of 
Dayton  interlacing  steel  spokes  safeguards  both 
passengers  and  car. 


You  should  have  these  large-car  features  along 
with  your  small-car  cost.  And  with  Dayton  Wire 


They  Resist  all  Shocks 

Where  ordinary  wheels 

break,    Daytons    protect 

rou  with  the<r  braced  con-      Wheels,  you  can.  Accessory  dealers  and  garages 

struction.      i  hey    are   the         it-.  •       ,         ,-  i"  ,  •  ,, 

wheeisofgreuter strength,      have  Daytons  in  leading  colors,  ready   to  ins:. 


The  Dayton  Wire  Wheel  Co. 


Dayton, 


Ohio 
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Preserve  Health  and  Beauty 


r"PHE  preservation  of  health 
-*-  and  beauty  should  be  begun 
while  health  and  beauty  still 
are  yours. 

If  past  your  twenties,  watch 
closely  for  Pyorrhea.  Its  effect 
upon  the  body  is  strangely  like 
that  of  age. 

Pyorrhea  begins  with  noth- 
ing more  alarming  than  tender 
and  bleeding  gums,  but  it  ends 
in  toothlessness  or  ruined 
health.  As  the  gums  recede, 
the  teeth  decay,  loosen  and 
fall  out,  or  must  be  extracted 
to  rid  the  system  of  Pyorrhea 
germs  which  lodge  in  little 
pockets  around  them. 

It  is  to  these  infecting  germs 
that  medical  science  has  traced 
a  host  of  ills. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check 
its  progress,  it  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently.  Ordinary 
dentifrices  cannot  do  this. 
Forhan's  will    keep  the  gums 


firm  and  healthy — the   teeth 
white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in 
and  year  out.  Wet  your  brush 
in  cold  water,  place  a  half-inch 
of  the  refreshing,  healing  paste 
on  it,  then  brush  your  teeth 
up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices. 
Brush  the  grinding  and  back 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage 
your  gums  with  your  Forhan- 
coated  brush — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then 
more  vigorously.  If  the  gums 
are  very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush. 
If  gum-shrinkage  has  already 
set  in,  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions  and  consult  a 
dentist  immediately  for  special 
treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.   At  all  druggists. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 
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AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND] 

May  5.     A    Warsaw    dispatch    says    thai 
Russian     Bolshevik     soldiers     are 
ported  to  be  looting  houses  and  stores 
at  Kief  preparatory  to  abandoning  tlu 
city. 

May  6. — Fighting  between  the  Poles  and 
Bolshe1  I  he  possession   of   ! 

capital  of  the  Ukraine,  continues    d 
and  night,  says  a  reporl  from  Warsaw. 
The  Poles  are  dowry  pushing  back  the 
enemy  in  the  face  of  machine-gun  and 
artiller;  nee. 

All   American   women   workers  with   the 
American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the 
Near    Easl     ha\  e    b<  en    ordered    into 
Tiflis  by  Col.  W.  X.  Haskell,  in  cha 
of  operations,  as  a  resull  of  thi  captt 
of  Baku  by  i  he  Russian  Bolsheviki. 

May  7. — Polish  troop-  advancing  on  Kief 
are  repulsed  by  the  Bolsheviki  on  the 
line  of  the  Irpen  River,  according  to  an 
announcement     made    by     the    So\ 
<  rovernmenl 

May  8. — A  report  from  Budapest  to 
Copenhagen  says  that  feverish  military 
preparations  are  proceeding  in  Rou- 
mania.  Berlin  newspapers  saj  thai 
the  Roumanian  Premier  has  gone  to 
Warsaw  to  negotiate  with  General 
Pilsudsky,  head  of  the  Polish  sta 
for  an  allianct    against    Russia. 

Polish  cavalry  enter-.  Kief  on  the  heels 
of    tin  real  big    Bolsheviki,    say-   a 

Warsaw  dispatch.  The  city  has  been 
i  \  acuated  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

A  piacr  treaty  has  been  concluded 
tween  Soviel    Russia  and  the  Republic 
of    ( Georgia,    -ays    a    win  less    mi 
reaching    London    from    Moscow.     It 
provides     thai     Russia    recognize    the 
nidi  pendence  of  ( reorgia. 

May  11.— The  Russian  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople receives  a  report  that  lh» 
Poles  and  Ukrainians  have  captured 
Odessa,  the  principal  port  on  the  Black 
Sea. 

FOREIGN 

M.i.    5.     Danish   troops  occupy  northern 
Schh  swig,  whose  people  voted,  on  Feb- 
ruary  10.  to  return  to  Denmark.     The 
Germans    had    been    in    control    th< 
since  1866. 

A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Spain,  headed 
by  Eduardo  Dato,  to  succeed  thai  of 
Premier    Salazar,    which    resigned    on 

April  28 

The  Allied  reply  to  the  objections  of  the 
Hungarian  peace  delegation  to  the 
Pi  ace  terms  is  deliver.  he  Hun- 

garian mission  in  Paris.  The  Hun- 
garians are  given  ten  days  in  which  to 
accept  or  reject  the  Treaty. 

Ma.\  7.  A  mutiny  breaks  out  in  Finnic 
among  the  d'Annunzio  troops,  in 
which    twelve   men   are   killed   and   fifty 

wounded. 

Japan  withdraws  all  objections  to  the 
Chinese  consortium  and  accepts  the 
term-  as  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
Stat.-.  Greal  Britain,  and  France  for 
financing  ( !hina.  The  amount  of  monej 
in  be  loaned  under  the  consortium 
ha-  not  been  estimated,  bill  an  advance 
soon  of  $50,000,000  for  railroad  and 
other  construction  and  betterment  is 
c\p<  cted. 

The    International    Parliamentary    Con- 
ference   on    Commerce    at    its   closing 
-ion     in     Paris    adopt-     a     -erics    or 
•  iiit  Hue  -     (  me  r<  qu<  rnational 

legislation   to  control   responsibility   in 
ransportation;   another   asks    the 


CIRRENT  EVENTS 
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formation  of  an  international  com- 
mission on  the  debts  of  the  Allies  and 
former  enemy  countries;  and  a  third 
requests  the  various  nations  to  take 
steps  immediately  to  curtail  expenses. 

Vhiy  X. — The  Canadian  Parliament  ap- 
proves an  additional  appropriation  In 
continue  the  work  of  aiding  former 
Canadian  soldiers. 

A  summary  of  the  treaty  which  will  be 
handed  to  the  Turkish  delegation  in 
Paris  on  May  11  is  received  in  Wash- 
ington. It  contains  fourteen  articles 
devoted  to  protection  of  the  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  other  minority  populal ions, 
which  under  the  pad  will  remain  within 
the   new   boundaries   of  Turkey. 

Vlay  10. — An  amendment  to  the  Govern- 
ment's Irish  Home  Rule  hill,  offered 
by  former  Premier  Asquith  and  pro- 
viding one  Parliament  instead  of  two 
for  Ireland,  is  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  259  to  55. 

A  Canadian  Minister  to  the  United 
Slates  will  soon  be  appointed,  according 
to  a  formal  announcement,  made;  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  of  the  purpose 
of  the  British  Government  to  place  her 
Canadian  relations  with  the  United 
States  completely  in  the  hands  of 
( 'anada. 

day  11. — The  French  Government  orders 
the  dissolution  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  precipitated  the 
general  strike  now  on,  following  which 
the  police  raid  the  organization's  head- 
quarters and  seize  many  documents 
and  papers. 

The  Turkish  Peace  delegation  receives 
the  Peace  Treaty  at  Paris.  The  treaty, 
among  other  things,  provides  for 
permanent  occupation  of  Constan- 
tinople by  Allied  troops,  awards  Thrace 
to  Greece,  and  stipulates  that  the 
Turks  shall  recognize  Armenia's  inde- 
pendence and  accept  the  arbitration  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
to  the  frontier. 

The  Italian  Ministry,  of  which  Premier 
Nit t i  was  the  head,  resigns,  following 
an  adverse  vote-  taken  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  a  motion  by  the  Socialists 
regarding  posts  and  telegraphs. 

Information  reaching  Honolulu  says  radi- 
cals are  spreading  Bolshevism  in  the 
Japanese  army  posts,  and  the  (lovern- 
ment  has  arrested  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment at  Takata. 


ELECTION  PRELIMINARIES 

May  5.  -Michigan's  thirty  delegates  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention 
are  pledged  by  the  State  convention  at 
Kalamazoo  to .  use  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Johnson  for  President. 

Louisiana  and  Mississippi  will  send  con- 
testing delegations  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention. 

May  6. — Senator  Johnson  announces  that 
he  will  not  take  second  place  on  the 
Republican  ticket  under  any  possible 
circumstances. 

The  "Democratic  State  convention  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  passes  a 
resolution  disapproving  Article  X  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 

as  submitted  by  President  Wilson  to 
the  Senate,  but  approving  a  League  ot 
Nations  that  would  conform  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination. 

Governor  Edwards,  of  New  Jersey,  form- 
ally enters  the  race  for  the  Democratic 
nomination     for     President,     following 
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Shave  With  Comfort 

This  New  Way  Saves  Time  and  Bother 
How  Shavaid  Helps  The  Lather 

Men  who  for  years  have  used   the  old  ways  of  softening  thejbeard,  find 
Shavaid  a  positive  revelation.  They  have  abandoned  hot  tow  els  and   iul- 
bing-in  methods.    They  prefer  this  easy,  quick,  comfortable  procedui 
It  is  yours  to  try— free  of  charge.     Send  for  your  Free  Trial   I  ube  ioda> 


Til E   first    essenf ial  of  a  satis- 
factory  shave   is   a    thorough 
softening  of  the  heard.     Every 
man  knows  that. 

But  hot  towels  and  rubbing  in  of 
lather  do  not  soften  the  beard  as 
thoroughly  as  Shavaid  softens  it. 
They  arc  positively  injurious  to  the 
lender  .-kin.  They  draw  the  blood 
to  the  surface  at  the  wrong  time. 
They  open  the  pore-. 
They  remove  the 
natural  oiliness  of 
the  skin,  making  it 
dry  and  drawn. 

Harsh  Ways 
Unnecessary 

These  harsh  meth- 
ods are  unnecessary. 
Shavaid,  the  new 
scientific  prepara- 
tion which  so  many 
men  arc  using  today, 
has  shown  that,     li 


Shavaid 

Softens  the  beard  instantly 
— apply    to    dry    face    before 
the  lather. 

Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no    hoi     Water,    no    "rub- 
bing  in  "   of  the  lather. 

Protects  the  face 

■ — skin    remain-   firm  and 
smooth. 


is  working  a  revo- 
lution in  shaving 
methods. 

Shavaid  keep.-  the 
skin  in  a  normal  condition.  It  coats 
it  with  a  beneficial  preparation  which 
softens  the  heard  while  ii  protects 
(lie  skin.  The  razor  glides  over  the 
face  withoul  any  "pull"  and  re- 
moves the  beard  without  injurious 
scraping. 

A  Simple  Operation 

A  Shavaid  shave  is  sim- 
plicity   itself.      It    saves 

time — no    hot    towels,    no 


Removes  the  razor  "pull ' ' 

— har-h    ways   age    the    -kin 
premal  urely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

— Shavaid  i-  a  cooling, 
soothing  balm. 


rubbing.      Jusl     apply     -  d 

the    dry    beard.     Then    apply    yo 

favorite    lather.      Shavaid     work- 
best    if    'lie    lather    i-    not    rubl 
in.     Then  shav<  .     That   i-  all  thi 
i-  to  it. 

You    will    feel    the    cooling,    BOOth- 

mg   effect    of   Shavaid    at    one       [( 
keep-   the   lalher   inoi.-t    and    creamy. 

The    blade    "take-    hold"    ot    p 
fectly    so  f  1  en 
hair-.     There   is   no 
"pull." 

And  afterward,  no 
need    for    lotio 
cream-  or  hot  towel-. 

When    harsh    meth- 
ods   have    not    i 
used,     medicaments 
are    unn<         sa  ry. 
After  a  close  sh 
your    face    will 
cool  and  comfortable 
— no    smarting,    no 
''drawn"    sensati 


Send  for 
Your  Tube 

If  Shavaid  will  do 
these    things    for    you.    you    want 

A    Trial    Tube    will    convince    yi 
Thousands    of    men    have    found    it 
the    way    to    ieal    shaving    comb 
But  you  musl   find  out   for  yourself. 

Mail     the    coupon    now.     It     will 

bring   you    your   trial    tutx 

all  charge.     When  you  have  used  it 
up.  your  druggist  can  k 
you  supplied,  at  50c  a  tul 
If  he  hasn't  it,  we  will  he 
plea-ed   to  till  your  order. 


Shavaid 

At  Druggists — 50c  a  Tube 

BAUER  &  BLACK     Chicago     Ne*    York     Toronto 
Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  MlieJ  Products 


85 


m  Free  Trial  TuWO 


BAUER  &  BLACK.  Chicago.  111. 
Mail  fi  tube  ot 

N.inu 

I 
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I  BUY  WITH 
(KNOWLEDGE 
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SO  you  may  buy  wiih 
knowledge,  we  men- 
tion below  some  of  the 
importanl  facts  thai 
have  helped  t'o  make 
Lastlong  Feather-  weight, 
Flai  -  knit  Union  Suii  s 
so  popular  throughout  the 
country. 

Note  These  Lastlong  Features 

Absorbent 

The  knitted  sofl  fabric  ab- 
sorbs perspiration,  eliminates 
thai  clammy  feeling,  lets  in 
air,  keeps  body  drj  and  cool. 

Feather-weight 

Made  of  the  finest  quality 
durable  j  arns  thai  give  satis- 
factory wear.  A  size  10  a  th- 
in i<-  style  weighs  onl\  6  ozs. 

Flat-knit 

The  knitting  process  makes 
I  lie  fabric  Hal  and  nol  in  ribs 
or  similar  pal  tern-.  K  nit  ted 
fabric  is  elastic. 

Loose-  fitting 

l?oomy  all  over,  cut  and 
shaped  for  comfort,  doesn't 
'"cling"    in    warm     weather. 

V- Shaped  Belt 

A  patented  elastic  V-shaped 
bell  in  the  back  of  each  suit 
that  gives  easily  when  you 
feud  over,  affording  comforl 

at     the   crotch    w  hen    needed. 

Styles 

Made  in  three-quarter-length 

leg  with  short  sleeves;  ath- 
letic    knee     length     with     no 

sleeves;      -horl       sleese.      knee 

lengl  h  and  ankle  length  with 
long  sleeves;   boj  -'   at  tilel  ic 

Price 

Popular    priced        yel    the? 
ri\ al  in  quality  expensh e,  im- 
ported underwi 

Booklet  and  Sample 

If  your  dealer  ca  nnol   supply 

you.  advise  us.  We  will 
gladh  -end  our  booklet,"  Buy 
with  K  now  ledge,"  and  sam- 
ple df  the  Lastlong  feather- 
w<  ighl  fa  brie 

W'e  believe  Lastlong  Union 
Suits  are  made  of  the  besl 
ie.it tier-weight,  Mat-kmt  cot- 
ton fabric  produced  in  the 
U.S.  \.  A  comparison  k  ill 
prove  this. 

Lastlong  Underwear  Co. 

349  Broadway,  Dept.  D,  New  York 


FEATHERWEIGHT  ■  -  FLAT-l^IlT 

TIxtioTi Suits 

For  MenandJBoys 
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his    indorsement    by    the   New   Ji 
delegates. 

Governor  Lowden  received  a  majority 
of  Mil!-.;  rotes  over  General  Wood  at 
the  Illinois  primary,  according  to  the 
official  totals. 

Eighl  delegates  al  larg<  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  each. with  ;>  half 
rote,    uninstructed    as   to    Presidential 

.  n  nee,  are  elected  by  t  he  Re- 
publican St.-ne  Convention  at  Kansas 
City,  Mi  souri. 

General  Wood  carried  Indiana  with  a 
plurality  of  5,729  over  Senator  John- 
son, according  to  the  revised  returns. 

May  7. — The  National  Convention  of  the 
Socialist  party  of  America  begins  at 
the  Finnish  Workers'  Educational  As- 
sociation Hall  in  New  York  City. 
Besides  the  200  delegates  present, 
there  are  also  fraternal  delegates  elected 
by  labor  organizations  regarded  as 
sympathetic  to  the  Socialist  cause. 

May  10. — The  committee  on  arrange- 
ments select  Senator  Lodge,  <>r  Massa- 
chusetts, temporary  chairman  of  the 
Republican    National    Convention    to 

be  held  in  Chicago  on  June  8. 

May  11. — The  Socialist  Convention  in 
session  in  New  York,  after  several 
hours  of  deflate,  rejects  a  plank  sought 
to  fe  inserted  in  the  party  platform  by 
the  radical  wing,  demanding  thai  the 
convention  and  the  party  take  their 
stand  squarely  behind  the  docl  fines  and 
policies  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  The 
answer  of  the  convention  was  that 
this  is  not  Russia,  but  the  United 
States. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

Ma.\  .">.  Consideration  of  the  Republican 
resolution  to  establish  peace  is  begun  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Kno\.  in  an  ad- 
dress opening  the  fighl  for  the  passage 
of  the  measure,  declares  that  President 
Wilson     is    arbitrarilv     maintaining    a 


state    of    war    in     order    to 
Senate  to  ratify  tin   Treat.x  . 


foi'ce    'he 


May  0. — Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  intro- 
duces a  resolution  in  the  Senate  pro- 
viding for  an  investigation  by  that 
bodj  into  the  campaign  expenditures 
of  Presidential  candidates  and  the 
promise  or  use  of  patronagt 

Representative  Steenerson,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Post-office  Committee, 
introduces  a  fill  designed  to  prevenl 
profiteering  in  newsprint  paper. 

DOMESTIC 

May   5.    -The  Senate  of  Delaware  pa- 

resolution  ratifying  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Amendment  l>\  a  vote  of  II   to  6. 

John    L.    Lewis,    president    of    the    United 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  surrenders 

to  a  United  States  marshal  in  In- 
dianapolis    on     a     Federal     indictment 

charging  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
Lever  Act.  and  is  released  on  $10,000 
bond. 

Secretary    of     Labor    Wilson    rules     that 

membership  in  the  Communist    Labor 

party  does  not  of  itself  constitute  suf- 
ficient ground  Foi  deportation  of  aliens. 
The   Secretary    declares   that    while   the 

organization's  platform  indicates  a 
radical  objective,  i  here  is  no  e\  idenoe 
of  intention  to  use  force  i"  overthrow 
organized  government. 

May  6.  The  War  Finance  Corporation 
will  discontinue  making  loan-  to  sup- 
port foreign  commerce  about  Maj  15, 
according  to  an  official  announcement   | 


There's  Honey 
In  Waste 

if  vou  bale  it  and  sell 
it.  Baled  paper  brings 
good  prices  and  helps 
relieve   paper   shortage. 

Throwing  waste  paper  awa]  is 
throwing  money  away. 

A  FAMOUS  Baler  provides  a 
lire-proof  receptacle  for  your 
waste  paper,  then  bales  it 
ready  for  sale.  Takes  up  no 
more  room  than  a  large  waste 
paper  basket. 

Thousands  of  firms  in  every  line  of 
business  are  savins  money  by  using 
FAMOUS  Balers.  We  have  a  baler 
to  salvage  even7  form  of  waste,  scrap 
or  shavings.  Write  for  our  book. 
"Like  Finding  Money'' — it  will  be 
^^^t        win  tli    your   while. 

*^^  Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere! 

Famous  Mfg.  Co. 

100  Main  Street 
East  Chicago,  Indiana 


Cuticura  Soap 

The  Healthy 

Shaving  Soap 

Cuticura  Soap  nhn\  ■                           ;>.'     r  \  emi  here  2$C 

UkAiu, 

Fenton  Seals 

They  rtlck  where  you  stick 
them.    Printed  on  the  tough- 
est paper.  Unlimited  variet\ 
Prompt  delivery  regardless 
of  size  of  order.    Send  today 
for  catalog. 

Fenton  Label  Co..  Inc. 
506-512  Race  St.,  Phil...  Pa. 

Fenton  ' 
Seals 
[Stick,; 

* 

r  w^vvpir^ 

Bowleooed  Men 


Your  Legs  will  appear  Straight  if  you  wear 

Straightleg  Garters 

i     mbinal    m  hose  suppi  n  ter  and  pai 

quickly  adjusted  to  fit  vari- 
ous degrees  of  bowlegs;  as  I  asy  to  put 
on  :m<l   to  V  :      gat  in      no 

harness  or  padded  forms;  just  an  ingenious 

i  learam  e  won- 
derfully. Wearers  enthusiastic.  You  "il! 
be,  too.     Wril  booklet,  mail 

plain  ■  nvelopc. 
S-L  GARTER  CO.,  786  Trust  Co.  Building.  Dayton.  0. 
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UNITEDLY  HAPPY 

for  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER-VAC  meet* 
his  as  well  as  her  approval. 

HERS— Because  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER - 
VAC  with  MOTOR  DRIVEN  BRUSH  dot  s 
gather  the  threads,  lint  and  hair,  as  well  as  the 
germ  laden  dirt — also  is  light  and  easy  to  operate. 

HIS — Because  the  whole  assemhlage  of  mechan- 
ical details  is  finely  executed  from  correct h 
speeded  MOTOR  DRIVEN  BRUSH  to  THAT 
LEVER. 

Ask  for  the  Vacuum  Cleaner  with  THAT 
LEVER. 

Write   for   the    most  elaborate  book  ever 
written  on  Vacuum  Cleaners.     It's  five  ! 

PNEUVAC    COMPANY 

WORCESTER      Depi.  1      MASS  VCHl  SETTS 
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HE  was  that  type  of  benevolent,  middle- 
aged  family  physician,  a  force  and 
personality  in  his  community,  that  was 
a  picturesque  figure  in  many  smaller  places 
twenty  years  or  so  ago.  He  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  philosopher,  with  a  love  of  his  profession 
that  he  placed  above  all  else. 

"  It  saddens  me,"  he  used  to  say  often, 
"  to  see  how  little  people  know  about  living — 
how  they  abuse  themselves,  heeding  little 
the  laws  of  nature,  ignoring  the  rules  of 
health.  And  as  soon  as  they  have  an  ache, 
or  suspect  something  is  wrong  with  them,  they 
rush  to  me  and  want  to  be  well  in  a  hurry." 

"  What  should  they  do?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  most  sickness  is  due  to  careless- 
ness and  wrong  ways  of  living.  Most  sickness 
is  unnecessary,  and  the  right  kind  of  a 
physician  will  show  people  how  to  keep  well, 
rather  than  let  them  neglect  themselves 
until  they  have  to  come  to  the  physician 
to  be  cured.  There  is  a  real  art  in  keeping 
well,  and  most  of  us  physicians,  I  believe, 
would  like  to  spread  that  fine  art. 

"  One  of  these  days,"  he  added,  "  there 
will  be  some  great  business  institution  that 
will  widely  spread  the  propaganda  of  keep- 
ing well." 

The  last  thought  impressed  me  little  then, 
but  I  thought  of  it  years  later  when  I  was 
visiting  a  business  organization  that  has  very 
successfully  during  its  long  career  fulfilled  such 
a  function  as  the  old  physician  described. 
Probably  he  had  this  very  house  in  mind 
when  he  spoke. 

I  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  salesrooms  of 
McKesson  &  Robbins  talking  with  one  of 
their  department  heads  when  the  words  of 
the  physician  came  back  to  me. 

"  We  have  done  much  to  teach  the  nation 
how  to  keep  well — there's  an  art  in  that,  you 
know,"  said  the  McKesson  &  Robbins  man. 

"  Why,  that's  just  what  an  old  physician 
told  mc  years  ago,"  I  exclaimed,  and  then 
narrated  the  story  to  him. 

"  Your  physician  friend  was  quite  right." 
continued  the  official  of  the  great  drug- 
manufacturing  house,  "  and  he  probably 
knew  of  our  work  along  these  lines,  for  we 


were  already  active  in  such  fields  of  endeavor 
during  his  day." 

Then  I  heard  the  story  of  the  Health  Helps 
manufactured  by  McKesson  &  Robbins — 
simple,  wholesome  household  remedies  for 
everyday  ailments  to  be  used  to  keep  people 
in  good  condition,  to  prevent  illness  and  to 
make  folks  realize  the  Art  of  Keeping  Well. 

Near  us  as  we  talked  hung  a  sign.  It  is 
a  legend  dear  to  every  member  of  the 
McKesson  &  Robbins  organization,  for  it 
states  a  fundamental  fact  that  is  the  very 
heart  of  this  vital  and  public-serving  industry. 
This  sign  read: 

Back  of  every  product  bearing  the 
McKesson  &  Robbins  oval  trade 
mark  are  86  years  of  experience. 
This  mark  is  our  pledge  of  excellence 
of  formulae,  process  of  manufacture 
and  quality  of  ingredient. 

"  All  these  years,"  said  the  drug  man, 
"  this  house  has  been  developing  through 
scientific  research  and  through  constant 
study  of  medical  science  these  health  helps 
which  really  teach  people  the  Art  of  Keeping 
Well. 

"  We  do  not  employ  a  hit-or-miss  method. 
We  achieve  our  results  scientifically.  Con- 
stant experiment  has  gone  on  for  years  in 
our  laboratories,  and  goes  on  every  day  up 
to  the  present  time.  We  keep  in  touch  with 
medical  science  in  all  its  phases  and  d< 
velopments;  we  keep  in  touch  with  physi- 
cians, and  we  arc  familiar  with  human  ills." 

The  McKesson  &  Robbins  man  then  ex- 
plained to  me  the  system  his  house  has  for 
keeping  fully  informed  of  all  important 
■lopments  in  the  medical  field  and  how  Un- 
remarkable scientific  value  of  the  preparations 
of  this  noted  house  has  been  developed  by 
the  expert  chemists  employed  in  the  vast 
laboratories. 

Special  medicinal  preparations  to  meet 
many  needs  have  been  brought  out,  and  the 
McKesson  6s  Robbins  Health  Helps  have 
come  into  general  use  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  because  of  their  value  in  helping 
people  to  realize  the  Art  of  Keeping  Well. 


I  I  RRENT  EVENTS 

<  ontinued 


from  Washington.  The  corporation 
was  authorized  bv  Congress  to  lend  up 
to  $1,000,000,000  in  connection  with 
the  Victory  Loan  Act,  bul  scarcely 
more  than  $50,000,000,  according 
banking  estimates,  has  actually  been 
made  a\  ailable. 

Governor    Coolidge,    of     Massachusi 
vetoes    the    bill    intended    to    legalize 
beverages    containing   not    more    than 
2.7')  per  cent,  alcohol  in  thai  state. 

Mrs.     Samuel     Gompers,     wife     of     the 
president   of  the  American   Federation 
of  Labor,  dies  in  her  home  at  Was] 
ton  alter  a  long  illness. 

ading  railroad  executives  inform  the 
Senab  Committee  on  Interstate  Com* 
inerce  thai  the  financial  necessity 
the  railmad-  demand  an  advance  of 
$500,000,000  from  the  Government; 
I  Ins  year,  in  addition  to  the  $300,000,* 
000  provided  by  the  railroad  legislation! 

May  8. — According    to   estimates   by 
Department  of  Agriculture,  this 
prospective    wheat    crop   has   been   re- 
duced 33.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
la-t  year's  crop. 

Representatives  of  the  2,000,000  railway 
workers  of  the  country,  appearing 
before  the  War  Labor  Board,  demand 
a  minimum  living  wage  <>f  $2,500  a 
year  Cor  unskilled  railroad  workers, 
with  differentials  above  thai  for  skill, 
hazard,  and  responsibility. 

May  9.— President  Wilson  in  a  message  to 
an  Oregon  Democratic  leader  calls 
on  the  Democratic  party  to  indorse 
the  Peace  Treaty  without  the  Lodge 
reservations,  asking  thai  the  latter  be 
condemned  as  "utterly  inconsisn  nt 
with  the  nation's  honor." 

Bishop  John  Bey]  Vincent,  organizer  and 

founder  of  the  Chautauqua  educational 
system,  dies  at  his  home  in  New  York, 
lie  was  born  in  1832. 

May   11. — Census  returns  give  the  popula- 
tion   of    Newark,    X.    J.,    as    115 
that    of   Paterson,   X.   J.,   as    135,866; 
and  that  of  Hartford.  Conn  .  as  138,036. 

William  Dean  llowells  dies  in  Xew  York 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS   \m 


Potatoes  at  Twenty  Cents  per  Pound. — 
The  potato  of  other  days,  while  respectable 
and  highly  esteemed  in  its  place.  ne\  er  gave 
evidence  of  being  aspiring.  It  was,  in  fact, 
groveling  and  gave  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing made  rather  a  hash  of  its  life.  Boiled 
with  the  jacket  on,  it  had  a  boarding-house 
air  that  was  a  good  deal  of  a  handicap  to  a 
career.     Baked,  it    rose  somewhat    in   the 

scale  and  was  deemed  worthy  to  associate 
with  codfish  and  cream  gravy.  Fried  in 
the  French  fashion,  it  had  some  pretensions 
to  position  in  the  world.  Hut  never  until 
now.  we  believe,  has  the  potato  boldly  as- 
serted its  claim  to  be  classed  as  a  hothouse 

fruit. 

This  is  a  species  of  Bolshevism  that  can 
not  be  tolerated.  This  is  a  social  upheaval 
that  threatens  the  entire  fabric,  structure, 
and   framework   of  eivilisation   itself.     If 

this  thing  spreads  the  turnip,  the  parsnip, 

ay.  the  carrot  even  may  rise  up  and  pass 
themselves    off    as    oranges,    pears,    and 

grapes.      The    potato    must    be    put   down. 

It  has  becomes  malefactor  of  great  wealth, 

a  combination  in  restraint  of  dinner,  a  trust, 
a  mergi  r,  and  an  octopus.  It  ought  to  bo 
mashed. — Kansas  City  Star. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Too     Much     Agreement.        Edith      "  I 
think  Jack   is  simply  wonderful." 
Ella      '  Yes;    the  I  rouble  is  h<    I  h 
too."—Poughkeepsi(    Evening  Star. 


Where  Suits  Are  Furnished.     We  nnl  iced 

in   the   papers    1  he   styles   and    prices    for 
s   suits   and   we  smiled     onlj    smiled 
and  nothing  more.   -Sing  Sing  Bulletin. 

Sign  of  a  Superior  Hat. — "Choose  the 

hat  that  is  most  becoming  to  you,"  says  ;i 
fashion  hint.  Why  not :  "  ( !hoose  t  he 
hat  that  will  make  your  husband  maddest 
when  he   gets  the  bill." — Syracuse  Herald. 


Precocious   Lamp.   -Kin    -"How   old    is 
that  lamp,  ma?  " 

Ma  — "  Oh,  about  three  years." 
Kin   -"Turn   it.  down.     It's  too  young 
to     smoke."      -  Philadelphia      Watchman- 
Examiner. 


The  Lucky  Eskimo.—"  An  Eskimo  will 
Stay  in  his  house  for  months  at  a  stretch." 

"  That's  his  luck,"  replied  Mr.  (J rowdier. 
"  It's  loo  cold  up  then  for  Hie  landlord 
to  travel  around  and  serve  notice  that  the 
rent  has  been  raised."  -Boston  Christian 
Register. 


One  Advantage.  -"  Why  do  you  feed 
every  tramp  who  comes  along?  They  never 
do  any  work  Cor  you." 

'  No."  said  his  wife,  "  hut  it  is  quite  a 
satisfaction  to  see  a  man  eat  a  meal  w  ith- 
out  finding  fault  with  the  cooking." — 
Philadelphia  Watchman-Examiner. 


Favorites  Tabued.  Master  -"My 
mother-in-law    is  coming  for  a  long   \  i*-it 

I  ••-morrow.  Here  is  a  list  of  her  favorite 
dishes." 

Cook      "  Yes.  sir." 

MASTEB  "  Well,  the  first  lime  you 
give  ns  one  of  these  you'll  gel  a  week's 
notice." — Pearson's  Weekly. 


Helped  Some.     Yeast     "  Did  you  buy 
that   bonnet   for  your  wife?  " 
Crimsonbeak —     I  did." 
Yeast     "  Well,  believe  me.  ii  makes  her 

look   tierce." 

Crimsonbeak     "Well,  take  it  from  me. 

she  would  have  looked   a   good   deal    fiercer 
if  I  hadn't." — Yonken  Statesman. 


No  Wasted  Tears  for  Him.    -Mother 
"  Poor  boy,  how  did  you  hurt   your  finger 
so?  " 

Little   Son — "  With   a   hammer." 
Mother—"  When:'" 
Little  Son     "  A  good  while  ago." 
Mother     "  I  didn't  hear  you  cry." 
Little  Son     "I  thought  you  wereout." 
Pearson's  Weekly. 


Thirty  -  nine     Still     Threatened.        The 
meeting  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 

one  who  made  Ins  way  to  the  platform  and 
whispered  excitedly  to  the  chairman. 

Is  Mr.  Smith  in  the  audience?  " 
broke  forth  the  presiding  officer.  "  I  am 
informed  that  his  house  i-  afire." 

Forty  men  sprang  to  i  heir  feet. 

"  It   is  the  house  of   Mr.  John   Smith," 

added  the  chairman 

'  Thank  goodness  !  "  fervent  1  j  exclaimed 
one  man.  resumiug  his  seal  Everybody's 
\tagazin( . 
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The  Air  You  Breathe  Should  Be  As  Pure 
As  The  Water  You  Dnnlc 


DEW  ARE  of  theevils  that  lurk  in  foul  air. 

Shun  the  illy  ventilated  room  or  building,  which 
eventually  becomes  a  nursery  of  disease  and  contagion. 
Insist  upon  correct  ventilation  wherever  you  work,  play, 
shop  or  gather. 

The  air  you  breathe,  should  be  as  pure  as  the  water  you 
drink — it  is  Nature's  tonic  for  health  and  strength— the  life  force 
of  muscle,  mind  and  body — essential  in  business  efficiency,  shop 
production  and  public  welfare. 

At  a  very  small  initial  cost  and  a  few  cents  a  day  for 
operation,  you  can  enjoy  ideal  air  conditions  by  installing  one  or 
more  ILG  Self-Cooled  Motor  Propeller  Fans.  Let  us  fully  explain 
how  ILG  Ventilating  Equipment  can  permanently  banish  the 
dangers  of  stagnant  atmosphere,  excessive  heat,  smoke,  moisture, 
fumes,  gases,  etc. 


The  ILG  Sell-Cooled  Motor 
Propeller  Fan  is  the  only  one 
made  with  a  fully  enclosed 
self-cooled  motor — scientific- 
ally cooled  by  a  patented 
vent  pipe  which  connects 
with  the  heart  of  motor.  The 
guarantee  covers  the  com- 
plete unit. 


The  ILG  Self-Cooled  Motor 
Propeller  Fan  is  now  being  exhibited 
and  demonstrated  by  all  the  leading 
Electrical  Dealers  and  Hardware 
Merchants.  See  your  neighborhood 
merchant  for  full  particulars. 


ILG   Universal    Blowers   arc 
built    with     universal    dis- 
charge.    Motor    and    bl 
built    together —  requires 
foundation  or  pedestal  —  I 
to  install — economical  to  op- 
erate—  one  of  the    most  effi- 
cient blowersmade.  Webuild 
and  guarantee  complete  unit. 


Or  write  us  direct  for  special 
illustrated  literature  Specify  type 
of  building,  or  character  of  business — 
office. store,  restaurant,  home,  theatre, 
school,  church,  factory,  public  build- 
ings, etc. 


Self- Cooled  Motor  Propeller  Fans  Are  ILG  Fans 


Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


#07U=~ 


FOR  OFFICES    STORES 
FACTORIES    PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
RESTAURANTS   THEATRES    HOUSES  ^ 

ILO  ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO.  ~5~  CHICAGO. 
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Joyous  summer  playgrounds, 
where  there  is  everything  to 
fulfill  the  hearts  desire.  Care- 
free days,  evenings  of  music, 
dancing  and  laughter. 


me^t 


*;?;•* — 


300  miles  of  foaming  surf,  shelv- 
ing beaches,  picturesque  rocks,  rug- 
ged headlands  and  wooded  shores. 
Yachting,  motoring,  deep-sea  fishing, 
brilliant  social  life. 

Lakes  and  Woods 

Vast  forests,  beautiful  lakes  and 
rivers  where  you  may  camp,  fish, 
canoe,  live  near  to  nature  and  renew 
your  youth. 

Splendid  hotels,  woodland  camps. 


lountams- 


WhifeM< 


of  New  Hampshire 

Four  hundred  square  miles 
of  towering  peaks,  fragrant 
forests,  rushing  streams,  1 00 
mile  views.  Air  that  gives 
new  life  and  vigor.  Tourna- 
ment golf.  1  ennis.  Smooth 
highways. 

A  continual  round  of  out-door 
sportsand  charming  social  life. 


v^a|ion  Booklets 


Information  ahout  the 
best  hotels,  boarding 
houses  and  camps  in 
die  White  Mountains; 
Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont 
Lakes  and  Woods; 
Green  Mountains, 
Berkshire  Hills,  Cape 
Cod,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, Nantucket,  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  Casco 
Bay,  Penobscot  Bay. 
Mt.  Desert.  Bar 
Harbor. 

For  Booklets  and 
Information    address 


VACATION 
BUREAU 


Through  train  service  from 

Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


Live  Men's  Graves  Neglected. — Soul- 
ful Party — "  Ah,  yes,  the  world  is  always 
so — we  never  strew  flowers  on  a  man's 
grave    until    after    he    is    dead."— Loudon 

l'lllicli. 


Discretion,  the  Better  Part  of  Veracity. 
Do  you   always   it'll   the   truth   in    your 
speeches?  " 

Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum;   "  hut 

hoi    in   execs-.       I'm    a    fearless   orator,    inn 

I'm  no  gossip."      Washington  Star. 


Deep  Dilemma. — Visitor—"  Whatever 
is  i  he  mat  t < ■  i- ?  " 

The  Other — "  I  don't  know  what  to  do  ! 
if  I  buy  new  things,  I  sha'n'1  have  any 
money  left  to  go  away  with,  and  if  I  don't 
buy  new  things,  what's  the  good  of  going 
away?  " — London  Bystander. 


The  Present  Battle-field. 

The  war  is  over,  over  there, 

And  Peace  has-  made  her  bow — 

But  the  Battle  of  Verdun  is  on 
At  Jonkins*  Corners  now  ! 

All's  still  along  the  rippling  Somme, 

Likewise  at  Belleau  Wood 
But  the  Jenkins'  Corners  Battle  now 

Is  merely  going  good  ! 

Now  beaten  into  plowshares  are 
The  swords  once  dripping  wel 

With  human  gore — but  Eeinies  f all 
At  Jenkins'  Corners  yel  ! 

The  smoke  of  cannon  floats  away 

In   franco,  a  fading  cloud 
But  the  war  at  Jenkins'  Corners  is 

Attracting  quite  a  crowd  ! 

Pop  Snider  had  a  navvy  there, 

And  old  Zeke  Wade  a  son, 
And  since  the  boys  arc  home  again, 

They've  waded  in  like  fun. 

The  checker-board  is  moved  away, 
A  gas-mask  takes  its  place; 

The  floor  is  neatly  sanded,  so 
The  campaign  they  may  trace. 

Pop  Snider  knows  what  he'd  have  done, 

And  Zekiel   lias  his  sa.\ 
On  where  they  made  the  great    mistake 
And  nearly  lost  the  day. 

They  fighl  it  o'er  from  A  to  X. 
And  slay  full  many  a  Hun- 
For  out  at  Jenkins'  Corners  now 

The  war  is  just  begun  ! 
— Wright  Field  in  Tht  Stars  and  Sli 


Useful  Training.  Ih.u  Soldiek  1 1 1  s- 
n  wo — "'One  of   the  first    things    1    learned 

in  the  Army  was  how  to  carry  a  seventy- 
pound  pack  on  a  t  wcnty-niile  march." 

Mrs.  St  in  us-  "  How  lovelj  !  \'o\\  I 
must  insist  on  your  going  shopping  with 
me  this  afternoon.'  adon  Ideas. 


At  the  Game.  "  1  think  it's  a  period 
shame  to  Let  thai  man  take  his  base  when 
he  never  even  tried  to  strike  the  ball  when 

it  was  thrown  four  times.  The  man  before 
him  tried  to  hit  it  three  times,  and  tiny 
counted  him  out." 

Xou're    right,    Harold,    it    was  a    girl. — 
,11  ii  idow. 


Very  Simple.  CORNELLS  "I  see  that 
another   effort    to   gel    in   communication 

«  it  h   Mars  has  ended  in  failure." 

Wi  mi  mm.  "  Yes.  1  don't  think  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  communicate  with 
Mars  unless  they  first  notify  her  that  they 
are  going  to  send  a  signal  SO  that  she  will 
be  on  the  lookout  for  it." — Brooklyn 
St  a  ndard-U  nion. 


There  is 
an  appeal 

in  a  tastefully  decorated 
window  which  no  other 
form  of  advertising  pos- 
sesses. Such  a  window 
puts  the  actual  merchan- 
dise right  before  the 
prospect's  eyes  and  says 
"buy."  The  maximum 
of  display  value  is  ob- 
tainable in 

ZOURI 

SAFETY  METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 

Their  first  mission  is  to 
sell  goods.  And  while 
they  are  doing  it  they 
conserve  plate  glass. 
Zouri  safety  key-set  con- 
struction  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the 

UNDERWRITERS' 
LABORATORIES 

It  guards  windows  against 
breakage  due  to  faulty  in- 
stallation. 

Write  for  complete  desenp' 
tions  and  name  of  our  nearest 
distributor. 


owl 


DRAWN  METALS  COMPANY 

Factories  an  J  General  Office* 
Chicago  Heights       :: 
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GRAVER 

Water 
Softening  &  Purification 

HEADQUARTERS 


GRAVER  Water  Softener 
Paying  over  100%  a  Year 

on  Boiler  Supply 

The  Wisconsin  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  has 
36  boilers  of  13,620  aggregate  horse  power.  Their  boiler 
feed  water  supply  is  the  Calumet  River — water  of  vary- 
ing hardness  and  highly  polluted.  After  long  experience 
with  water  treatments,  supplemented  byaseven  months1 
investigation  of  all  available  water  softening  systems, 
they  decided   upon   a  Graver   Hot   Process   Softener. 


GRAVER 

Hot  or  Cold  Process 

Continuous  Water  Softeners 

Intermittent  Water  Softeners 

Zeolite  Water  Softeners 

Pressure  and  Gravity  Filters 

Feed  Water  Heaters 

Hot  Water  Service  Heaters 


They  report  that,  as  direct  re- 
sults of  the  installation  of  the 
Graver  Water  Softener,  individ- 
ual boiler  efficiency  has  heen  in- 
creased from  50%  to  100%  in 
excess  of  rating;  the  force  of 
men  required  forcleaningboiler 
tubes,  pipe-line  and  steam  traps 
has  been  reduced  75^;  over 
10%  of  coal  is  being  saved ;  and 
the  cost  of  water-treating  chem- 
icals has  been  reduced  60%. 

The  total  savings  will,  in  one 
year,  much  more  than  offset  the 
cost  of  the  water  softener. 

As  indirect  results  of  the 
Graver  installation,  engines  are 
running  more  smoothly;  pre- 
vious trouble  in  closing  valves  on 


steam  and  water  lines  is  elimi- 
nated; the  annual  taking  down 
of  piping,  heretofore  necessary . 
is  done  away  with ;  and  the  con- 
tentment of  the  labor  force  of 
the  plant  has  heen  noticeably  in- 
creased by  the  removal  of  \\  ork- 
ing  obstacles  caused  by  clogging 
of  pipes  and  valves. 

Graver  Service  begins  with  filling 
your  request  for  information,  ex- 
tends through  the  analysis  and  ' 
of  your  water  problem,  with  an  au- 
thoritative solution  thereof,  provit 
for  the  proper  installation  of  the 
correct  apparatus,  covers  the  starting 
of  your  equipment,  with  personal 
instructions  to  vour  employees  put 
in  charge,  and  continues  throughout 
the  full  term  of  use  of  the  apparati 


Confer  with  your  consulting  engineer  or  architect,  or  write 
application  of  Graver  Service  to  your  line  of  business.  II  c  will  set 
description,  with  complete  facts  and  figures,  of  the  above  cited  installati 

GRAVER  Corporation 

(WM.  GRAVER  TANK  WORKS         FOUNDED    1857) 


Steel  Tanks  and  General  Steel  Plate  Construction 
Water  Softening  and  Purifying  Equipment 


East  Chicago,  Indiana 
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Rex  Tops 
For  Buick  Cars 

IN  having  a  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  installed  on  a 
Buick  touring  car  or  roadster,  the  Buick  owner 
has  this  assurance: 

The  Rex  AJl-Seasons  Top  will  fit  perfectly  and 
harmonize,  in  line,  dimension  and  finish,  with  the 
touring  car  or  roadster  body. 

For  this  sightly  top,  affording  the  same  comfort 
and  protection  as  the  solid  body  sedan  or  coupe 
at  a  material  saving  in  cost,  is  specially  designed 
and  built  for  the  particular  make  and  model  of 
car  on  which  it  is  applied. 

Buick  dealers  are  displaying  new  Buick  models, 
Rex-equipped.  Or  they  can  increase  the  value 
and  utility  of  the  Buick  touring  car  or  roadster 
you  already  have  by  the  application  of  a  Rex 
All-Seasons  Top. 

In  addition  to  the  Buick.,  there  is  a  Rex  All-Seasons  Top 
specially  designed  and  built  for  each  of  the  following 
makes  of  touring  cars  and  roadsters:  Dodge  Brothers,  Reo, 
Paige,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  Essex,  Lexington  and  Nash 


REX   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Connersville,  Indiana 

Manufactured  under  license  in  Canada  by 
Carriage  Factories.  Ltd.,  Orillia,  Ontario 


!Buic!{  touring  car  of the 
latest  scries  fitted  with 
a  Rex  All-Seasons  fop 


ALL- SEASONS  TOP 

Manufactured  and  Licensed 
Under  Our  Own  Basic  Patents 
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Four  well-known  Westclox 


YOU  like  an  honest  clock  for  the 
same  reason  you  like  an  honest 
man.  You  can  depend  on  what  it  says. 

Westclox  alarms  make  and  hold  so 
many  friends  because  they  run  and 
ring  on  time. 

The  secret  of  their  dependability  is 
inside  the  case— Westclox  construction. 

The  wheels  turn  on  needle-fine 
pivots  of  polished  steel.  Friction  is 
greatly  reduced;  the  clock  runs  more 
smoothly  and  gives  you  longer  service 


Big  Ben,  America,  Sleep-Meter  and 
Baby  Ben  are  the  four  top-notchers  of 
the  Westclox  line.  But  all  Westclox 
alarms  have  this  same  construction. 
The  men  who  make  Big  Ben  take 
pride  in  making  every  Westclox  right. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  for  the  West- 
clox mark  of  good  timekeeping  00 
the  dial  and  tag  of  the  clock  you 
buy.  Then  \ou  will  have  a  timekeeper 
that  you  can  depend  on  for  honest, 
faithful  service. 


WESTERN    CLOCK    CO.,    LA   SALLE,     III    INOIS,    U.S.    \. 

Makers  of  Westclox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,Glo-  Ben,  America,  Sic.    M         |act     lantern 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.      In  CanaJar  Wcitern  Cloelv  Co.,  Ltd..  Peterborough.  Ont. 
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For   Girls  and  Women 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Girls'  Collegiate  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ely  School  for  Girls Greenwich,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston  Hall Washington,  U.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory. ..  .Gainesville,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry  Hall Lake  Forest,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary.  .Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women..  .  Lutherville,  Md. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Choate  School Bro'okline,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mas-.. 

Tenacre  Country  School Wellesley,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Allen  School.  .  .West  Newton,  Mass. 

St.  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hardin  College Mexico,  Mo. 

Oxford  College  for  Women Oxford,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Forest  Park  Seminary St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Inst .  .  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place       Summit,  N.  J. 

Wallcourt  School      .     ,  Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  \.  5  . 

The  Knox  School I  -  a,  N    1  . 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City.  N    'i  . 

Ossining  School.  .  .  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Highland  Manor..  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  ,i  . 
Miss  Mason's  Sch. Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cedar  Crest Ulentown,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  l'a. 

Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr.  l'a. 

Devon  Manor 1  >evon,  l'a. 

Highland  Hall Hollidaysburg,  l'a. 

Beechwood  School Jenkuvtown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Litilz.  l'a. 

Irving  College  &Music  Cons.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz,  Pa. 

Cowles  School Philadelphia,  l'a. 

Miss  Mills  School Philadelphia,  l'a. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  l'a. 

Ashley  Hall Charleston,  S   C. 

Cokcr  College Harl   ville,  S.  C. 

Centenary  Coll.-Conservatory.     Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Ward-Beltr.ont Nasln  iUe,  Term. 

Fairfax  Hall Basic.  \  a. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va, 

Hollins  College IL 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Coll.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Southern  College Pet<     burg,  \  a. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  \  a. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School  ..  .Warrenton,  Va. 
Lewisburg  Seminary  I  ewisburg,  VS     \  a. 

Milwaukee-Downer  Seminarv     Milwaukee.  \\  1-. 


Boys'  Preparatory  Schools 

Piedmont  Academy Piedmont,  Cal. 

Milford  School Milford,  Conn. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy  for  Boys.  .  .Owatonna,  Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  11. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers   Preparatory  Sch.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School.  .  .Princeton,  N.  J. 
The  Stone  School.  .  .Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cascadilla Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory Swarthmore,  Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Claremont  School Claremont,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad.. Pacific  Beach.  Cal. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy Pasadena.  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy. .  .  San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  Washington,  I).  C. 
Georgia  Military  Academy.  .  .  .College  Park,  Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy I  luh  er,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Lyndon.  Ky. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Kemper  Military  Institute Boonville,  Mo. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Inst. ..  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold  Military  School Freehold,  N. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N. 

Manlius  —St.  John's  School Manlius,  N. 

Mohegan  Lake  School    .      Mohegan  Lake,  N. 
St.  John's  Mil.  Sch  .  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N. 

Peekskill  Academy Peekskill,  N. 

Carolina  Mil.  Naval  Acad  , Henderson ville,  N. 

Ohio  Military  Institute College  Hill.  Ohio 

Miami  Military  Institute Germ  an  (own.  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Military  College Chester,  Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy .Charleston,  S.  C. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy.  .  .  .Front  Royal.  Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburnc  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Military-Naval.. Lake  Geneva,  Wi.~. 

Summer  Schools 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  Chicago,  HI. 

The  University  of  Chicago (  Imago,  HI. 

Culver  Summer  School Culver,  Ind. 

Lake  Geneva  Summer  Schools,  Lake  Geneva, Wis, 

Camps  for   Boys 

Winona  Camp    1  Vnmark.  Mo. 

Camp  Waganaki East  Stoneham,  Me. 

Bear  Mountain  Camp Harrison,  Me. 

The  Kineo  Camps Harrison,  Me. 

Camp  Quan-ta-ba-cook 

1  ake  Quan-ta-ba-cook,  Me. 
Camp  Winnecook .  .Lake  Winnecook,  l  nity,  Me. 

Camp  Maranacook Readfield.  Me. 

Camp  Tosebo Onekama,  Mich. 

Camp  Wachusett 

Lake  Asquam,  Holderness,  N.  H. 

Kyle  Camp Oatskills.  N.  Y. 

Dan  Beard  Camp Flushing.  N.  Y. 
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Camps    for   Boyt 

'(  onlinui 

Camp  Champlain Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  Camps Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Ethan  Allen  Camp Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Wake  Robin Woodland,  N.  Y. 

Laurel  Park  Camp Hendersonville,  N.  < '. 

Georgia  Military  Academy  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

CarnpKawasawa     Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Camp  Terra  Alta  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

H  F  Bar  Ranc&iSchool Buffalo,  Wyo. 

Camps  for  Girls 

Camp  Teconnet         China.  Me. 

Wyonegonic  Camp Denmark.  Me. 

Sea  Pines Brewster,  Mass. 

Camp  Cowasset North  Falmouth.  Mass. 

Quanset  Camp South  Orleans,  Mass. 

The  Tall  Pines Bennington.  N.  H. 

Sargent  Camp Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Pine  Tree  Camp Pocono  Mountains,  Pa. 

Camp  Nakanawa  Mayland.  Tenn. 

Wynona Fairlee,  Yt. 

Camp  Winneshewauka  Lunenburg.  Yt. 

The  Teela-Wooket  Camps.  Roxburj  .  Yi. 

Camp  Farwell  Wells  River,  Yt. 

Camp  Idyle  Wyld Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

.Vocational   and   Professional 

American  College  of  Physical  Ed        Chicago,  III. 

Northwestern  University Evans  ton,  III. 

University  School  of  Music.  .  .  .    Lake  Forest,  111. 

Burdett  College Boston.  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston.  Mass. 

Sargent  School Cambridge.  Mass. 

Clark  College    Worcester.  Mass. 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium         Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  Elizabeth  Hospital  School.   .Elizabeth,  VI. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Ed  .  Ithaca.  Vi  . 
The  Williams  Sch.  of  Expression  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
Froebel  League  Kindergarten  Tr.  Sch  N.  ,t  .  C. 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics  Inst. 

Rochester,  N  Y. 
Skidmore  School  of  Arts  Sarati  ga  Springs.  N  Y. 
Russell  Sage  College  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Newport  Hospital  School  Newport.  R.  1. 

Co-Educational 

Bob-White    Ashland.  Mass. 

Dean  Academy  Franklin.  Mass. 

Raymond  Riordon  School  Highland.  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Lakemont,  N    Y. 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Ham,  \\  is. 

For   Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School  Frankfort.  Ky. 
Acerwood  Tutoring  School.  I  >i  von,  l'a. 

The  Hedley  School  Cilenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children.  .    .    Roslyn,  Pa. 

Stammerers 

Hatfield  Institute  .   Chicago.  III. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute Boston,  Mass. 

The  Lewis  School Detroit,  Mich. 

North-Westem  School  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Col. 

Bliss  Electrical  School  .  Washington,  I).  C. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines  .  .  Houghton,  Mich. 
So.  Dakota  School  of  Mines     Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

Theological 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston,  Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  Sch     Cambridge,  Mass. 
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How   does   the   president   decide 
whom   to  promote? 


A  question  and  its  answer  which  are  worth  the  attention 
of  every  successful  man  who  wants  to  be  more  successful 


FROM  his  rich  store  of  ex- 
perience with  men,  Jacob 
Pfeiffer,  president  of  the  Miller 
Rubber  Company,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  evolved  a  system  of 
promotion. 

"Given  two  men  of  equal  experi- 
ence," Mr.  Pfeiffer  says,  "and  the 
trained  man  is  the  man  to  promote." 

Not  the  man  who  is  satis- 
fied with  what  he  knows  of 
his  own  department,  but  the 
one  whose  ambition  leads  him 
to  train  for  the  higher  re- 
sponsibilities of  modern 
business — that  is  the  kind  of 
men  whom  the  head  of  this 
#20,000,000  rubber  corporation 
selects  for  advancement. 


Six  years  ago  an  enrolment 
was  received  by  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  from  Jacob 
Pfeiffer. 

In  the  succeeding  months 
and  years  one  enrolment  after 
another  came  to  the  office  of 
the  Institute  from  members  of 
the   Miller   Rubber   Company. 

A  department  manager  en- 
rolled; a  branch  office  rep- 
resentative; the  secretary;  a 
superintendent;  a  salesman;  an 
accountant;  a  chemist — one  by 
one  they  came  until  every 
department  of  the  business  was 
represented,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  enrolments  was  thirty- 
seven. 

Then  the  Institute  wrote 
to  Akron  and  asked  for  the 
facts.  And  the  answer  came 
back  at  once: 

"These  men  arc  enrolling  wiih  the 
President's  knowledge  and  encour- 
agement.  He  believes  that  a  business 


can  bi  jusl  .1-  big  af  the  men  who 
make  it;  and  thai  a  man's  limit  in 
1  he  matter  of  promol  ion  depends  only 
on  his  willingness  to  give  himsell  the 
necessary    training." 

20,154  presidents  who  are  look- 
ing for  men  to  promote 

THE  modern,  successful 
president  realizes  that  bus- 
iness is  turn;  and  that  men  are 
what  training  makes  them — 
and  is  glad  of  every  evidence 
of  growth  in  his  men  because 
it  means  that  their  growth 
will  reflect  itself  in  the  growth 
of    the    business. 

More  than  20,000  such  presi- 
dents have  enrolled  for  the 
Institute's  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service.  They  en- 
rolled first  for  the  broadening 
of  their  own  business  vision; 
and  second  because  they  want- 
ed to  encourage  their  associates 
to  train  themselves  for  larger 
things  —  because  they  were 
eager  to  have  in  their  com- 
panies men  whom  they  could 
promote. 

The    training   that  saves  years 
of  your  life 

IN  one  way  or  another  you  must 
have  the  training  which  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  gives, 
it  you  are  to  occupy  a  really  worth- 
while position  in  business. 

You  may  obtain  that  training  by 
going  laboriously  thru  one  depart- 
ment of  business  after  another — 
learning  sales,  accountancy,  mer- 
chandising, factory  organization  and 
management,  ad  vert  isms:,  corpora- 
tion finance — all  by  practical  expe- 
rience. Hut  that  you  can  hardly  do 
in  o\u-  lifetime. 

Or  you  may — as  thousands  ot 
other  successful  nun  have  done — 
cut  shoit  this  tedious  process  by 
learning,  in  a  few   months    thru  sj 


JA(  OB    PFEIFFER 

President  of  the    Miller    Rubber 
pony,    Akron,    Ohio,    wh<>    selects    the 
t ruined    man    for    promotion,   iinri 
encourages    his    at 

themselves. 


tematic   reading,   what   would   other- 
wise take  years  t<>  acquire. 

The  Advisory  Council 

BUSINKSS  and  educational  au- 
thority of"  the  highest  type  is 
represented  on  the  Institutes  Ad- 
visory Council.  1  he  Council  includes: 
Frank  A.  Vanderiip,  the  financier; 
General  Coleman  duPont,  the  well- 
known  business  executive;  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  eminent  engine*  1 . 
Jeremiah  \\  .  Jinks,  the  statistician 
and  economist;  and  Joseph  French 
Johnson,     Dean     of      the     New      t  ork 

University  School  of  Commerce. 

Send  for    "Forging    Ahead    in 
Business" 

11-  you  an  a  man  who  is  serioush 
asking  himself  "where  am  1 
going  to  be  in  ten  years  from  now  : 
there  is  a  [l6-page  book  for  you 
that  is  will  worth  reading.  It  is 
called  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 
and  it  is  si  nt  to  you  without  an) 
obligation  on  your  part.  It  tells 
why  20.154  presidents  hav<  enrolled 
in  the  Institute;  and  shows  how  this 
training  has  helped  thousands  ol 
business  nun  to  success.  Send  I 
your  copy  today. 

Alexander     Hamilton    Institute 

384   \stor  Place,  Nen  1<  ork  <  Itj 

Scillf        I11C        "1 

Business"     "  i  ■        i 
1 

CM 
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Ross  Steering  Gears 


Greatest  Satisfaction  to 
Both  Driver  and  Owner 


The  easy  and  always  dependable  action  of  Ross  Steering 
Gears  is  equally  important  to  the  man  who  drives  a  truck 
and  the  man  who  owns  it.  To  the  one  it  means  that  he  can 
drive  his  truck  ten  hours  a  day  without  being  physically 
exhausted  when  his  day's  work  is  done.  To  the  other,  it 
means  a  bigger  and  more  profitable  day's  work,  a  contented 
driver,  and  a  minimum  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  truck,  in- 
suring long  and  faithful  service. 

The  judgment  of  drivers  and  owners  in  showing  a  marked 
preference  for  Ross  Gears  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
the  engineering  staffs  of  171  motor  truck  manufacturers. 
After  years  of  experiment  and  research  these  experts,  repre- 
senting the  best  engineering  brains  of  the  motor  truck 
industry,  have  made  Ross  Steering  Gears  standard  equip- 
ment on  425  different  truck  models. 

W 'rite  for  our  booklet  "Choosing 
a  Motor  Truck" 

Ross  Gear  &  Tool  Company 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


The  Steering  Gears  that  Predominate  on  Motor  Trucks 
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Barreled  -% 
Sunlight 


^^ 


Over  6000  plants  are  now  filled 

with  this  sunlight 


AT  least  one-half  of  the 
l  light  utilized  in  interiors 
is  received  by  reflection  from 
ceilings  and  walls. 

The  reflecting  power  of 
ceilings  and  walls,  however, 
depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  paint  with  which 
they  are  covered. 

Covered  with  flat  finish 
paints,  ceilings  and  walls 
collect  dirt  instead  of  repel- 
ling it.  When  soiled  they 
cannot  be  washed  clean.  In 
a  short  time,  therefore,  their 
reflecting  power  is  greatly 
diminished. 

Yet  the  same  ceilings  and 
walls  covered  with  Barreled 
Sunlight  will  increase  day- 
light in  the  building  19r<  to 
36%.  Actual  tests  assure  this. 

Barreled  Sunlight— the  OIL 
paint  with  a  glossy  tile-like 
finish — reflects  ALL  the  light 
that  enters  the  windows. 
Moreover  it  remains  white 
longest.     This  we  guarantee. 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  made 


by  a  process  which  we  con- 
trol. It  contains  neither 
varnish  nor  lead.  Its  high 
gloss  surface  resists  dirt 
and  may  be  washed  clean 
like  white  tile.  Its  dura- 
ble, elastic  composition  ex- 
pands and  contracts  with 
temperature  changes.  It 
withstands  the  shock  and 
jar  of  the  heaviest  machin- 
ery. It  cannot  crack.  It 
is  germ -proof,  dirt -proof. 
Absolutely  sanitary. 

Lowest  cost  on  the  ceiling 

Although  its  price  per 
barrel  is  slightly  more  than 
that  of  other  mill  whites, 
its  actual  cost  per  square 
foot  of  surface  covered  is 
less.  Its  extraordinary  cov- 
ering power  and  ease  of  ap- 
plication save  16r(  to  2V  , 
of  the  cost  in  paint  and 
painters'  time.  Used  in  over 
6,000  plants.  Applied  by 
brush  or  spray  method. 

Write    to-day    for    our 
booklet,    "More    Light." 


FOR  THE  HUM  I 

There  are  rooms  where 
white  ceilings,  walls  and 
woodwork  are  peculiarly 
fitting,  such  as  the  kitchen, 
nursery  and  bathroom. 
Barreled  Sunlight  makes 
rooms  bright,  cheerful  and 
sanitary.  It  is  ch<\. 
than  enamel  and  easi 
apply.  Sold  in  gallons, 
halt -gallons,  quarts,  pints 
and  half-pints. 


The  Rice  process  mill  white 


U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 
29  Dudley  Street  Providence,  R.  I. 
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TRUCK 

TRANSMISSIONS 


In  the  Traffic  Jam 

Instant  Speed 
Changes  Essential 

In  the  jam — when  the  traffic  ebbs 
and  flows  with  the  policeman's 
whistle  and  the  sudden  spurts  and 
"go  ahead"  opportunities  call  for 
instant  speed  changes — Cotta  Jaw 
Clutch  Transmission  is  master  of  the 
situation.  Its  quick  and  flexible 
response  enables  the  driver  of  the 
Cotta-equipped  truck  to  maneuver 
in  the  tightest  situation  without  loss 
of  acceleration. 


Speed  changes  are  made  instantly  and 
smoothly  through  the  Cotta  Jaw 
Clutches.  There  is  no  time  or  power 
lost  through  gear  shifting  or  "feeling" 
for  the  gears.  Cotta  gears  are  never 
shifted —  they  are  always  in  mesh. 
That  is  why  Cotta  Transmissions  are 
guaranteed  against  gear  stripping. 
If  your  truck  is  Cotta-equipped  you 
are  sure  of  sturdy  and  dependable 
transmission  service. 


Cotta  Transmission  Company,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Largest  Exclusive  A  lakers  of  Truck  Transmission 


GEARS  ALWAYS    IN    MESH 
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It  ii  miT  for  one 
man  with  a  Tit 
Lift  to  curry  and 
lift  a  4000-pound 
load  than  for  any 
one  man  alone  to 
handle  1  20  this 
aiAount         200   lbs 


Lakewood  Tier-Lift  Trucks 
are  built  in  three  models,  with 
maximum  lifting  heights  of 
42,  60  and  76  inches.  Each 
model  will  lift  to  and  hold 
the  load  at  any  intermediate 
height. 


The  20  Man-Power  Tier-Lift  Truck 

The  Only  Truck  That  Lifts 

j^T  last!  A  truck  which  really  lifts  as  well  as  hauls — thus 
ijL  multiplying  truck  and  storage  effectiveness  a  thousand- 
1&  fold.  Think,  if  you  please,  of  the  variety  of  uses  in  your 
plant  for  this  Lakewood  Tier-Lift — with  its  power  to  quickly  and 
easily  pick  up  any  load  up  to  4,000  lbs. — elevate  it  to  42,  60  or 
76  inches  (dependent  upon  which  of  the  3  models  you  have)  or 
to  any  intermediate  height.  Two  tons  lifted  76  inches  in  only 
97  seconds!  Traveling  speed  6  miles  per  hour  forward  or  back. 

A  nimble,  speedy  hauling  unit  which  goes  through  narrow, 
congested  aisles,  in  and  out  of  box  cars — anywhere  and  every- 
where in  a  jiffy. 

— ^ — — — —  This    Lakewood   Tier-Lift  opens  up  new   possibilities  —  offers  — — -^—^— ^— ^— 

economies  in  labor  and  space  and  time  never  before  available, 
due  to  its  exclusive  high-lift  feature. 


A  Few  of  the  Things 
the  Tier-Lift  Does 

Unloads  and  loads  trucks 
and  box  cars  from  ground 
level. 

Enters  freight  cars  and 
tiers  shipments  so  as  to  uti- 
lize maximum  capacity. 
Tiers  materials  up  to  75- 
inch  height  to  save  space 
in  storage. 

Elevates  heavy  castings, 
forgings,  dies,  etc.,  to  level 
of  machine  tool  table,  thus 
eliminating  rehandling  by 
crane. 

Speeds  handling  —  saves 
space  and  men  —  the  20- 
Man  Power  Tier  Lift 
Truck. 


What  a  Lakewood  Survey  Will  Tell  You 

Lakewood  has  attacked  industrial  haulage  problems  and  possi- 
bilities from  an  entirely  new  standpoint. 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  (without  obligation  to  you)  make  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  your  present  methods. 

The  results  will  be  tabulated  and  laid  before  you,  showing: 

1 — What  your  present  operation*  cost. 
2 — What  change*,  if  any,  are  recommended. 
3 — The  investment  necessary  to  effect  these  changes. 
4 — The  actual  operating  expense  under  the  new  plan. 
S — The  saving  down  to  almost  the  final  figures. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  complete  Lakewood  line  avoids  the  necessity  even  were 
we  so  inclined,  of  urging  you  to  any  particular  equipment. 

Lakewood  methods  are  a  revelation  in  their  disinterested  recommendations.  A 
survey  costs  you  nothing.  It  probably  will  save  you  much.  Write  for  the  Tier- 
Lift  Book  and  Data  on  Lakewood  Engineering  Service.  Just  askfor  Bulletin  35-C. 


What  is  Meant  by 

Lakewood    Industrial 

Haulage  Systems 

Lakewood  makes  and  sell* 
a  complete  line  of  indus- 
trial equipment,  compris- 
ing in  addition  to  the 
Tier  Lift. 

Storage     Battery      Truck* 

and  Tract 

Trailers  and  Hand  Trucks. 

Complete  Industrial  Rail- 
way   Systems,  including 
Narrow      Gauge      Tr;- 
Cars.   Electric    and    G 
line  Locomotives. 

Thus  Lakewood  has  an 
engineering  rather  than  a 
sales  problem.  We  are 
never  tempted  to  adapt 
the  job  to  the  machine. 


mini*  IX 
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THE  LAKEWOOD  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND.  U.  S.  A 

Makers  of  Lakewood  Construction  Plant 
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Did  YOU  Ever  Fall  In  Love 

With  Words? 


HAVE  you  ever  fully  realized  the  wonder  and  w  iti  hei  j  of  words? 
A  single  word  ran  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  an  incantation 
or  a  prayer,  a  blow  or  a  caress.  It  can  mirror  all  the  haunting 
glamour  of  starlight  on  the  sea  or  limn  the  blackest  abysses  of  despair. 
It  was  with  words  thai  those  master  magicians  of  style — Stevenson, 
Pater,  Maupassant,  Flaubert,  Poe — I  milt  their  deathless  fabrics  of 
imagination  that  will  eternally  enthrall  the  minds  of  men.  As 
Browning's  musician,  by  adding  one  sound  to  three  others,  made 
"not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star,"  so  your  practised  writer  can  fashion 
out  of  a  word  or  two  not  a  sentence  but  a  spell.  With  a  few  pal- 
pitating syllables  the  poet  can  picture 
to  your  enraptured  fancy  "Bokhara, 
where  red  lilies  blow,  and  silken  sands 
of  Samarcand,"  or  revive  for  you  for 
a  wondrous  moment  all  "the  glory 
that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome."  No  art  of  all  the  arts  is 
comparable  to  this,  that  from  mere 
words  weaves  the  magic  arabesques  of 
fiction,  cuts  the  polished  gem  of  the 
essay,  or  conjures  the  sheer  beauty  of  a 
song. 


The  Magic  Power 
ol  Words 


The  study  of  words  is  really  a  thrilling 
occupation.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  daily  use  the  English  language  get  no 
further  than  the  stinted  vocabulary  which 
is   theirs   by   haphazard   acquisition,   when 

a  little  study  would  soon  give  them  a  mastery  of  a  vocabulary 
that  would  express  countless  shades  of  meaning.  When  you 
remember  that  there  are  stanch  any  two  words  in  the  English 
language  that  mean  exactly  the  same,  you  can  readily  ap- 
preciate how  careful  one  must  be  in  choosing  the  exact  word  to 
express    a    given   meaning. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fernald,  thai  great  teacher  of  the  English  language, 
in  his  intensely  interesting  work  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms 
and  Prepositions,"  says  that  "the  great  mass  of  untrained  speakers 
and  writers  need  to  be  reminded,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  arc 
synonyms — a  suggestion  which  they  would  not  gain  from  any  pre- 
cision of  separate  definitions  in  a  dictionary.  The  deplorable  repeti- 
tion with  which  many  slighth  educated  persons  use  such  words  as 
'elegant,'  'splendid,'  'awful,'  'clever,'  'horrid,'  to  indicate  (for  they 
can  not  be  said  to  express)  almost  any  shade  of  certain  approved  or 
objectionable  qualities,  shows  a  limited  vocabulary,  a  povertj  of 
language,  which  it  is  ol  the  first  importance  to  correct.  Main-  who 
are  not  given  to  such  gross  misuse  would  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
very  limited  is  the  number  of  words  they  employ.  Yel  thej  attempt 
to  give  utteranceto  thoughts  and  feelings  so  unlike,  that  what  is  the 
right  word  on  one  occasion  must  of  necessity  be  the  wrong  word  at 
many  other  times." 


DR.  JAMES  C.  FERNALD 


tt 


You  See"  and  "You  Know" 


'Such  povertj  of  language  is  always  accompanied  by  povertj  of 
thought.  One  who  is  content  to  use  the  same  word  for  widelj  dif- 
ferent ideas  has  either  never  observed  or  soon  comes  to  forgel  thai 
there  is  any  difference  between  ihc  ideas;  or  perhaps  he  retains  a 
vague  notion  of  a  difference  which  he  never  attempts  i"  define  i<> 

-  himsell  and  dimly  hints 

OTHER     BOOKS  to  others  by  adding  to 

d    tl-    *x         \a/  i_     c    i  l  i  ,IIS   inadequate  word 

By  This  (Master   Writer  on  the    bngiish   Language  .        , 

some    >u.  h    phrase    a^ 

Expressive  English,  12mo.  cloth,  436  pp.  11.60     'XIU1  Se<  ' '" ' '>'""  k""u  ' 

Connectives  of  English  Speech,  12mo,  doth..   I  .so    in  the  helpless  attempt 

Working  (irammar  of  the  Knfilish  Language.  in;,,i     !m„     mntW 

i2m...  cloth                       1.50  '"   inject   into  anotnei 

English  Grammar  Simplified,  limo,  cloth  ..   1.00  mind      bv     sutrgestion 

Better  Say,  cloth         35c  ,             ,                        j 

Helpful  Hints  in  EngUsh,  cloth 35c  wnat    adequate    words 

would  enable  him  simply 

A.t    oil     Bookstores,     or    from     the     Publishers    and  distinctly  to  say." 


Thirty-seven  Words  That 
Denote  "Pure" 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  fifteen  synonyms  or  substitute  words 
for  beautiful,  twenty-one  for  beginning,  fifteen  for  benevolence,  twenty 
for  friendly,  and  thirty-seven  for  pure.  The  mere  mention  of  such 
numbers  opens  vistas  of  possible  fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  ol 
utterance,  which  will  have  for  many  persons  the  effect  of  a  revelation- 
There  is  no  other  work  on  the  English  language  that  can  compi 
with  Fernald's  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositi 
as  an  aid  for  selecting  the  exact  word  to  make  your  meaning  absolutely 

clear— to  give  "punch"  and    "power"  to  a 
proposed     letter,     advertisement,     speech, 
sermon,    article,  report,  or  story.    Without 
this  handy  book  at  your  elbow,  you  ma 
wasting  half  the  power  of  your  thought 
weak  expression. 

The  Use  ol  More  Than 
Eight  Thousand  Words 
Explained  by  Example: 

"An  antagonist  is  one  wl  and  is  opposed 

actively  and  with  intensity  of  effort ;  an  oppou,  >:. 
in  whom  the  attitude  of  resistance  is  tin-  more  promi- 
nent;  a  competitor,  one  who  seeks  the  same  object  for 
which  another  is  striving;  antagonists   in   wrestling, 
competitors   in    business,  its    in    debate    may 

contend    with    no    personal    ill    will;    rivals    in    1"\  ■  . 
ition,  etc.,  rarely  avoid  inimical  feeling." 

"There  may  be  loneliness  without  solitude,  as  amid 

an  unsvmpathizing  i  rowd,  and  solitude  without  loneli- 
ness, as  when  one  is  glad  to  be  alone." 

"Pardon  remits  the  outward  penalty  which  the 
offender  deserves;  forgiveness  dismiss*  9  resentment 
or  displeasure  from  the  heart  of  the  one  offended; 
mercy  seeks  the  highest  possible  good  of  the  offender." 

"A  dunce  is  always  averse  to  study;  a  good  student 
is  disinclined  to  it  when  a  fine  morning  tempts  him  out: 
he  is  indisposed  to  it  in  some  hour  of  wean 

In  this  vital  book  more  than  8,000  words  are  classified  and  dis- 
criminated and  their  correct  use  shown  by  illuminating  exan  pies. 
Nearly  4,000  antonymns  (words  with  opposite  meanings  to  syrtonj  ras) 
are  also  included,  together  with  the  correct  use  of  prepositions. 

President  Cochran,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  says 
that  "this  book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical  perspicuity-  pro- 
priety and  precision  of  expression — than  any  other  text -book  of 
higher  English   yet    produced." 

Thousands  ot  "Brain-Twisters" 
Like  These  Are  Answered 

Do  you  stop  or  stay  at  a  hotel?  How  does  prohibit  differ  from  abolisht  What  is 
the  legal  distinction  between  abettor  and  accessoryt  What  is  the  difference  betwei  •■ 
accident  and  chancel  How  does  acquaintance  differ  from  companionship/  from  friend. 
ship!  from  intimacy?  How  do  sharpness,  acuteness,  penetration,  and  insight  compare 
with  acumen?  How  docs  admire  compare  with  revere,  venerate,  adore!  How 
alien  diffei  from  foreign!  Is  a  foreigner  by  birth  necessarily  an  alien'  How  does 
•  trt  differ  from  attract!  from  lure,'  What  does  coax  express?  What  is  the  <  1  if - 
ference  between  amateur  and  connoisseur!  between  connoisseur  and  critici  Wherein 
propound!  promulgate!  publish!     How  do  the  words  i 

and   arraign    differ   from   charge!   a<  How   does    pretty  compare   with 

beautiful!  handsomei     What  does  fair  denote?  comely!  picturesque!     What  are  the 

shades   of   meaning    distinguishing    choose,  cull,  elect,   pick,    prefer,  and    select!      Also 

between  the  antonyms  ca\t  away,  decline,  dismiss,  refuse,  repudiate:  Of  what  things 
i~  one  aware!  Of  what  is  he  conscious!  How  does  sensible  compare  with  these 
words?  What  does  sensible  indicate  regarding  the  emotions  that  would  not  be 
expressed  by  conscious!  How  does  conversation  differ  from  talk!  Do  we  apply 
.  distrust,  surmise,  suspect  mostly  to  persons  and  things,  or  to  motions  and 
intentions?  Can  you  give  the  distinction  between  a  (<>,*>■  and  a  duplicate!  a  fac~ 
simile,  and  an  imitation  '  What  is  a  transcript!  How  does  egoism  differ  from 
egotisn  ltd  the  stronger  term?    I1  include  aid  or  does  aid  include 

help!    What   :-  the  present   popular  meaning  of  ideal     What  is  knowledge!     How 

u    diffei    from    information'      What    is    perception!    of  prehension!    COgnii 
What    is    learning!    erudition'      What    is   the  difference  in   the   meaning  of  flame? 
|  V.  glimmer,    glitter,    and    shimmer    denoti  ? 

What  is  it  to  slandm  l"  defame!  to  libel!  What  is  it  to  asperse?  to  malign?  to 
traduce!  to  disparage!  What  is  virtue!  How  does  goodness  differ  from  virtue! 
What  is  honesty!  probity?  integrity?  purity?  duty?  rectitude!  righteousness/  uprigh 

Get  This  Book 

i-'cr  nald's  "  English 

Sj  noiiy  ms.  A  n  t  <>  ii  y  in  s 
and  Prepositions"  is 
sturdily  boinul  in  cloth 
and    contains   740   pages; 

large  clear  type;  compre- 
hensive Index.  Kor  sale 
in  all  bookstores;  or 
send  $2.00  with  this 
coupon  to  the  Publishers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 


Funk  cS,   Wagnalls  Company  d.  s-»-» 

354-360  Four ih   Avenue,  New  York 
d  find  fa.oo  foi  which  send  me,  postpaid,  Dr. 

Is  "English  Synonyms.  Antonyms  and  Prepo- 
sitions." If  it  is  unsatisfactory,  I  will  return  it  to  you  at 
your  expense,  within  ten  days,  and  you  will  refund  the 
money  paid. 


Name  , 


Street  Address. 
Citv 


.State. 
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General  Motors  Trudks 
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GENUINE  quality  stands  first  among 
the  requirements  in  GMC  construc- 
tion.    Nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere. 

Sacrifice  of  quality,  either  for  the  sake 
of  larger  production  or  to  make  a  lower 
price  possible,  is    never    considered. 

Increased  production  is  attained  by 
greater  facilities,  and  price  is  always 
an  after  consideration.  It  is  based 
on  quality. 

Quality  is  the  best  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction to  the  user  and  success  for  the 
maker. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 
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Don't  Send 
a  Penny 


A  Better 

Memory 

In  One  Evening 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  remember  every  name  you 
hear,  every  lace  you  see,  all  that  you  read,  and  all 
that  you  experience?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  remember 
selling  points,  legal  points,  business  points,  statistics, 
figures;  good  stories,  speeches,  sermons,  and  lectures? 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  remember  everything  you  won! 
to  remember? 

This  ability,  valued  by  some  at  a  million  dollars, 
can  now  be  yours,  and  you  can  get  the  secret  in  a 
single  evening!  Think  what  a  better  memory  must 
mean  to  you.  Your  judgment  and  experience  are 
only  as  extensive  as  your  memory.  If  you  can  re- 
member clearly  and  accurately  the  solution  of  every 
problem,  the  result  of  every  decision,  and  if  you  can 
recall  instantly  tacts,  figures  and  data  that  you  learn, 
your  experience  must  be  wide  and  your  judgment  ripe, 
foi  experience  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  total  01 
tilings  you  learn  and  remember. 

Stop  Forgetting! 

P<  opli    ii  ed  to  think  forgetting  was  a  part  of  their 
ind  just  as  much  beyond  trol  as  the  color 

of  their  eyes.       But,  when  David    M.    Roth,  who  could 

hardl  rem  tnbei  a  man's  naiw  twenty  seconds, 
developed  hi  memory  to  the  point  where  he  imu  n  • 
members  over  to.ooo  people,  most  of  whom  he  has  met 
only  once,  surely  it  proves  that  the  art  ol  remembering 
in  bi   di  veloped  as  easily  as  I  les  of  your  armi 

Mi.  Roth  h  u  exhibited  his  memorj  powei  at  hundreds 

1  dinners,  and    has  taught  his 

to  prh limiti  d  to  fifti    tnembi  i      I  n 

$i,ooo.     Now.  Mr.  Roth  I  is  wonderful 

in  seven  simple  lessons,  which  enables  anyone  to 
improve  his  memory  in  a  single  evening,  and  which  is 
sold  for  only  %i  after  free  examination. 

Send  No  Money 

Don't  send  a     ii    I     penny.     Tin  i      \    Mr, 

Roth's  Course  I  ol  it    remarkable  value 

to  you  that  thi  t  you  to  test  this  gie.it  system 
in   your  own   home  i  decide  to  buy.     Just 

think   what    a    better   memorj'   will    mi  ou — a 

memorj    that   will  enable  you  instantly  to  see  a  new 
I   of  facts.                          .  Iione  nura- 

ind    all    kinds   of    i; 
ou  go  through,     I  > 
this  off  and  forget.      Mall  tin  this  very  minute 

or  write  a  letter.  Send  no  money  now.  Pay  only  if 
you  ai  ised  with  th 

The  Independent  CorporatioOep.  R-235  319  Sixth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  the  Indepindent  Weekly 
Dept.  R-235  319  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

5 1  iu  ma]    end  me  I  he  <  oui  i  hi  i  Iced  beUra . 

Within  five  days  aftei  i  I  will  elthet  remail  the* 

'"i  '  ou  I  hi  prici  Indli  ated  aitei  eai  ii  In  lull 

m  in. 


□    Koili     M 
I..     David    m. 

□  The  Ledi  rei  Vrt  (  e 
i:.   i  harli     i     i- 

erel. 

nl  .  Ri  ad  <  barac- 
i.i  ($1);    By 
Dr.K.M.H.Blai  kford. 

Ma  il     peech  (J7). 

I I     H.      1  rederfi  k     Houk 

I    .in 


D 
D 

n 


Su  i>i  1  m  hip 

(f7).    By  Arthur  N. ■«- 
comb, 

hi  Per» 
1  m.  ii  ai  .    (J7). 

B)    II       I'm  11. toll. 

I 1     II.  'in.       \.  .  .unit 

By 
H  •     h  \    U      I  1  1  1111. 

independent  Weekly 
($5).  (sj  issues — 15c 
pel  copy.) 
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Dnr        WILL   KEEP   YOU 
'J  MO         '  "'         POSTED  on  the  won- 
Jr^^lUlii        il    derful  new  developments 
Mnntfl    in    electrics,   mechanics, 
M  V         IHUIIIII    physics.chemistry.radio, 
astronomy,  inventions,  physical  research,  med- 
icine, etc.  World  progress  accurately  explained 
each  month  in  plain,  non-technical  language. 
Profusely  illustrated.      Hundreds  of  original 
fascinating  articles  in  every  issue.     120  pages, 
or  more,  written  by  authorities  on   subjects 
of  daily  interest  to  you. 

Broaden  your  knowledge  and  be  able  to  talk 
intelligently  about  the  latest  scientific  achieve- 
ments. It's  the  well  read  man  who  succeeds 
in  business  and  social  life.  Start  with  this 
month's  issue.     You  will  ENJOY  reading  it. 


Electrical 
Experimenter 

SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


The  undisputed  Authority  on 
Simplified  Science  and  Mechanic* 

EXPERIMENTER  IS  III.  (ll.. 


25c  at  ALL 

NEWS 
STANDS— 
or  direct  by 
mail  $3.00 
a  year. 

■iSl  lullon  St.,  R.  I. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Aeeonntanta  command  blir  salaries.  Thousands  of  6rm» 
need  them.  Only  2.fi00  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earnlnic  $3,000  to  $10,000  a^ear.  Wo  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  In 
spare  time  tor  c,.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  rrom  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
(  omptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  • 
stair  or  C  P.  A  s.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation  and  free  bonk  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  552-HD    Chicago 

"The  Largest  Business  Trainina  Institution  in  the  World" 


All  Thoughtful  Americans  Should  Read 

"STATISTICS  AND  POLITICS" 

By  John  W.  Farley.  LL.B.,  D.C.L.     2nd  Edition. 

A  discussion  of  unnaturalized  alien  representation  in 
Congress;  the  Republican  Party  and  the  negro;  preser- 
vation of  Aru.'lo-Saxon  institutions.  Contains  maps,  facts 
and  figures.  Critics  say:  "An  original  angle  to  suffrage"; 
"The  mud-sills  of  suffrage";  "All  thought-  $1  00  Cod 
ful  Americans  should  read  and  ponder."  *—  p«jj 
Address  SAXLAND  PUBLISHING   CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form," 

|  structure, and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  llr.  J.  Rerg  Ksenweln,  for  j  pars  Editor  of  LinplneoU's* 

ISO-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

I  UK  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  Si  lllllll. 

Dr.  Enenireln.     Dept.  71  "»  Springfield,  fflug^ 


AGENTS  WANTED!  A  ,ive  man  °r  woman  in 

,    every  city  to  act   as  our 

' ;i  itive  in  handling  a  subscription  set  of  books. 
\  inn  \in  earn  uj  wards  of  $100  a  week,  or  part  of  your  time, 
double  \inir  [.resent  income.  For  further  details,  write 
The    Encyclopedia    Prens,  23  E»$t  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO  BEST  ? 

Get  the  right  start  in  life  by  reading  the  practical  new 
book.  HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  VOCATION. 
!.,y  Holmes  \V.  Merton.    J1.50  net;    by  mail,  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalla  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,    New  Tork 


Are  You  Going  to  Europe? 

1  in  will  of  course  wish  to  spend  part  of  yout  min- 

ing the  man  hat  have  been  immortalized 

heroic  struggle  of  the  Allied  Armii         rodothia 
have  a  reliable  guide  both  aa  to 
iciatio  -     nl  alaoaa  to  motor  routes,  hotel 
a<  ■ modations,  etc.   Such  a  guide  is  ready  for  you  in 

HOW  TO  SEE  THE  BATTLEFIELDS 

By  Captain  Alherton  Fleming 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  London  "Daily  Chronicle" 

illowed  the  Fortunes  "i  the  British  fighters  for 
foui  years  in  France  and  Flanderaand  w  ten-from  first- 
hand knowledge.  While  he  confines  bimt    1  in  the  main 

to  the  districts  covered  by   I  hi    E£xj  ill  I .us,   he 

i<  1 1.  on  Chateau-Thierry,  Rimes,  Soiseona,  and 
other  points  where  oui  American  boys  distinguished 
iluiu  . 

ltmo.  Cloth,  with  U  Uap§.      tl.tS,  hy  mail  SI. 37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fonrtb  Arcnot.  New  York 


Ranger 

CloclrlC 

Llghtod 
Motorbike* 


DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and    freight    prepaid    on    any 
'•RANGER"  bicycle.  Writs  at  once 
for  our  nip  catalog  and  special  offers. 
Select  from  4 1  styles,  colors  and  sizes 
in  the  'RANGER"  line. 
EASY   PAYMENTS    if  desired,     at    a 
email   advance  over  our  Regular  Fac- 
tory-to- Ruler  cash  prices. 
xou.  cannot  afford    to  buy  without 
Re  ting  our  latest  propositions  and 
Factory-to-Rlder  prices. 
Boys,    bo   a   ''Rider   Agent"  and 
mal.o_     big     money     taking     orders 
for  bicycles   and  supplies.    Get  our 
liberal  rrrmaon  n  sample  to   intro- 
duce thonew  "RANGER". 

Tires,    equipment,    sundries    and 

everything    in    the    bicycle    line    at 

ha  f  uswil  prirrs.    VYri'e  today. 

IICAfl    CYCLE    COMPANY 

mCAII    Dept.*  172  Chicago 


A  CAREER  for 
Your  Daughter 

XT]  T"D  QT"KTf~>' — tne  most  womanly  of  professions. 
±N  \~J  L\.£j±L\  v_T     A  career  of  independence,  prestige, 

— — -^— ^— ^— ^—  and  service  which  wins  grateful 
appreciation.  Graduates  of  first-class  schools  are  assured 
constant,  congenial  employment  at  good  salaries,  with  many 
personal  expenses  saved.  Choice  of  private,  hospital,  school, 
industrial  or  public  nursing,  with  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment to  executive  positions. 

Battle  Creek  Trained  Nurses  are  in  special  demand. 
World-famous  Sanitarium,  with  1,000  patients,  and  superb 
equipment  of  hospital  wards,  laboratories,  treatment 
rooms,  indoiu  ind  outdoor  gymnasiums,  etc.,  gives  unique 
opportunity  1  training  in  Hydrotherapy,  Massage, 

Dietetics,  Health  Reconstruction,  added  to  usual  courses. 

Recreational  advantages;  pleasant  environment;  no 
tuition  fee;  all  ex]  iy  met;  merit  allowance  of  $100 

per  year.  Students  may  enter  any  time,  but  should  apply 
at  once.     Write  for  illustrated  prospectus. 

BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  &  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
Box  36  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


JETTEUR'S 
TRIP  TO  EUROPE  FOR 
BOYS    AND     YOUNG    MEN 

Two  distinct  groups.    July  7  to  September  11 
MANAGER):     Matthieu  Jetteur,  M.A.,  Asheville  School, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

DIRECTORS  1  Jack  Reardon,  B.A.,  of  Taft  School; 
Theodore  Johnson,  M.A.,  of  Bingham  School;  S.  E. 
Culver,  M.A.,  of  Hotchkiss  School. 

Ann'  to    Me    J.tteur 


How  Beautiful 
Lace  is  Made 

DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  LACE  IS  MADE?  From 
frilly  little  ruffles,  so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart, 
to  rich  flowing  curtains,  stately  table  covers,  and 
delicate  bed  spreads,  it  is  all  explained  tor  you  in  this 
fascinating  book.  Full  of  rich  half-tone  illustrations  of 
lace  creations  so  charming  and  delicate  your  fingers  will 
itch  to  touch  them. 

BOBBINS    OF    BELGIUM 

By  CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 

Of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in   Belgium 
Author  of  "Women  of  Belgium" 

A  delightful  book  covering  the  methods  used  in  making 
lace  by  thousands  of  women  and  children  in  Belgium — 
one  of  the  foremost  lace  centers  of  the  world — and  giv- 
ing an  enlightening  survey  of  the  trying  conditions  under 
which  some  exceptionally  delicate  varieties  have  to  be 
made.  It  also  tells  in  a  very  human  and  appealing 
m. inner  of  the  suffering  and  hardships  endured  by  the 
little  lace  makers  of  Belgium  during  the  war. 

Sro.  Cloth,  Ornamental  Cover  Design. 
$2.00  net;  by  mail  l2.ii 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Home  Study 

Business 
Courses 

Let  Your  Training  Be  el  University  Grade 

The  biggest  opportunities  of  today  arc 
in  tin  lielil  of  business.  Specialize — qual- 
ify in  spare  time  for  a  position  of  impor- 
tance. Tear  out  this  coupon.  Mark  an  X 
before  t  he  course  below  in  w  hich  interested. 
Write  your  name  and  address  at  the  bot- 
tom aiid  mail  today.  We  will  send  full 
information  and  facts  regarding  salary 
increases  and  incomes  of  LaSalle  trained 
men.  Low  cost — satisfactory  extension 
of  payments  for  those  who  wish  such  an 
ar  ran  cement.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied  upon  completion  of  course. 
More  than  200,000  men  have  benefited  by 
I-aS-ille  Training. 


Onigher  Accounting 

□  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.& 
Institute  Examinations 

□  Business  Management 

□  Trnffic  Management  — 
Foreign  ami  Domestic 

□  Law— Degree  of  LL.B. 

□  Commercial  Law 


□  Banking  and  Finance 
fjltuKincsa  Letter 

Writing 
D  Production  Efficiency 
Off  ice, Shop  or  Factory 

□  Commercial  Spanish 
D  Expert  Bookkeeping 
O  Effective  Speaking 
D  Business  English 


An  intensely  intcrcstijio  book  "Ten  Years'  Promotion 
in  One"  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  /  iiri'i'.n  Business  Training 
Institution  in  the  World 


Dept.  552-RC 


Chicago,  III. 


Gentlemen:    Send  without  obligation    to  me  infor- 
mation regarding  course  indicated  above. 


Name  . . . 

Address . 
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BRA 

last  longer  with 

Johns-Manville 

NON-BURN 

Asbestos  Brake  Lining 

BECAUSE  the  safety  and  durability  of 
your  brakes  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  Asbestos  in  the  brake-lining. 

Because  Johns-Manville  own  their  own 
Asbestos  mines,  and  so  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  chances  of  the  open  market  for 
Asbestos  fibre  of  just  the  right  brake-lining 
character. 

Because  Johns-Manville  brake-lining  ex- 
perience started  years  before  the  day  of  the 
motor  car  by  meeting  the  much  harder 
requirements  of  heavy  industrial  machinery. 

Sound  reasons  why  brakes  last  longer 
with  Johns-Manville  Non-Burn  Asbestos 
Brake  Lining. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

296   Madison   Avenue        .        .        New  York   City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 

For  Canada 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  Ltd. 

Toronto 


To  the  trade  —  Our 
distribu  tor-dealer 
sales  policy  assures 
you  real  trade  protec- 
tion. Write  for  details. 
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After  the  Civil  War — the  Railroads 
After  the  World  War— the  Motor  Truck 


M 


OTOR  trucks   and  good  roads 
hold  as  great  a  promise  for  the 
America  of  1920  as   the  rail- 
roads held  for  the  America  of  1865. 

After  the  upheaval  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
railroads  spanned  the  continent  and  drew 
it  together.  Today  motor  trucks  are  reach- 
ing out  into  every  corner  of  the  land,  af- 
fording contact  one  community  with  its 
neighbor,  linking  each  and  every  one  with 
trunk-line  railroads,  joining  farm  and 
table,  joining  business  with  business. 

Motor  trucks  are  ready  to  serve  the  en- 
tire nation  with  just  the  complete  and 


flexible  transportation  facilities  the  na- 
tion needs  for  the  full  fruition  of  its  won- 
derful endowment  of  natural  resources. 

The  motor  truck  is  one  of  the  realwondi  is 
of  the  age — untiring,  quick — freighted 
with  product  of  factory  and  mill,  of  loom, 
work-bench,  forge  and  farm, it  transports 
raw  materials,  materials  in  process,  the 
finished  product,  from  mine  ami  field  to 
foundry  and  market,  to  retail  store,  to 
home  and  tabl.e. 

The  advance  of  such  transportation  is  the 
advance  of  civilization  itself.'' 

In  fact — 


Wherever  there's  a  Road 

American  business  men  are  turning  to  motor  truck  transportation 


The  Manufacturer 

Because  motor  trucks  are  the  quickest  and 
most  economical  means  of  hauling  between 
plant  and  railroad  terminals. 

Because  motor  trucks  connect  his  plant  with 
every  shipping  or  receiving  platform  by  the 
most  direct  highway,  independent  of  railroads. 

They  make  him  independent  of  freight  and 
express  delays  and  embargoes. 

When  necessary,  the  manufacturer  himself 
can  go  after  raw  materials  to  keep  unbroken 
the  steady  How  of  produc  tion. 

Motoi  trucks  help  the  manufacturer  to  make 
good  on  delivery  promises. 

Motor  truck  shipments  make  possible  a  saving 
in  packing  costs. 

Motor  trucks  working  within  the  plant  keep 
departments  regularly  supplied  with  raw 
i  laterials  and  materials  in  process.  In  con- 
gested plan!',  one  motor  truck  will  easili  do 
the  work  ol  three  double  teams  or  five  single 
teams. 

Motor  trucks  make  it  possible  to  establish 
pi; ints  in  inexpensive  locations  away  from 
the  congested  cent*  i 

The  Distributor — 

Wholesale  or  Retail 

Because  motor  trucks  are  the  means  of  ren- 
dering more  regular  and  dependable  delivery 
service  to  customers. 

They  increase  the  territory  in  which  a  house 
can  do  busin<  ss  with  profit. 


Truck  transportation  helps  speed  up  the 
turnover  of  stock,  reducing  the  necessary 
investment  and  storage  space. 

A  reliable  motor  truck,  well-kept  up,  adver- 
tises wherever  it  goes  the  stability  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  the  firm  whose  name  is  on  it. 

Controlled  delivery  with  trucks  backs  up  the 
selling  organization  with  an  assurance  that 
the  house  can  make  good  on  delivery  dates. 

The  Expressman 
and  Contract  Hauler 

Trucks  are  the  only  possible  means  of  giving 
complete,  quick  service  over  long  and  short 
hauls. 

With  trucks  he  can  respond  to  any  emei  gency 
calls  that  prove  the  efficiency  of  his  service 
and  establish  Ins  reputation. 

Motor  trucks  mean  bigger  earnings  for  capi- 
tal inv<  sted. 

They  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  every 
employe < . 

They  are  practically  independeni  of  weather, 

and  will  wink  long  hours  when  the  tush  ot 
busint  SS  di  m.inds  it. 

The  installation  of  motor  trucks  reduces 
stable  expert 

The  Farmer 

Motor  trucks  place  the  farmer  within  easy 
n  at  h  of  the  in. ii  k.  ts. 

They  (ii.ihle  him  to  take  quick  advantage  of 
favoi  able  mai  kei  *  onditions. 


They  enable  him  to  deliver  Ins  produce  in 
better  condition. 

Trucks  deliver  live  stock  with  less  shrinkage. 

Motor  trucks  enable  farmers  to  market,  before 
freezing  weather,  all  of  their  crops  that  must 
be  shipped  during  moderate  temperatures. 

With  this  closer  contact  between  farm  and 
market  the  farmer  can  devote  land  to  big- 
\  ield  market-garden  crops  which  formerly  he 
devoted  to  small-yield  crops. 

!  In  quickness  of  motor  delivery  increases 
the  time  available  for  work  on  the  farm. 

Trucks  facilitate  the  hauling  of  fertilizer 
befon  thi  rush  of  spring  work  begins.  During 
slack  seasons  the  farmer  can  profitably  em- 
ploy his  trucks  in  hauling  for  neighbors. 

The  Engineer  and 
Building  Contractor 

Motor  trucks  alone  answer  completely  the 
varied  hauling  needs  ol  the  engineer  and  con- 
tractor for  quickness,  strength  and  capacity. 

They  cut  down  the  distance  between  excava- 
tion and  rill. 

Winn  conditions  demand  it,  motor  trucks 
arc  ready  to  work  twenty-four  bouts  a  day. 

It  is  possible  to  work  motor  trucks  under 
practically     .m\      conditions    ot     road     and 

W<  .It  ll(  t. 

At  building  operations  motor  trucks  assure  at 
all  times  a  full  supply  of  necessary  materials. 
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MEANING   OF  THE   PRICE   COLLAPSE 


THE  SUDDEN  WAVE  OF  PRICE-SLASHING  that 
swept  over  the  clothing  and  dry-goods  si ons  of  the 
nation  last  week  is  watched  with  no  little  anxiety  by 
the  people,  who  wonder  whether  this  long-hoped-for  recession 
of  the  price-level  is  merely  temporary,  to  be  followed  by  a 
resumption  of  the  familiar  upward  climb,  or  actually  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  the  beginning  of  a  backward  movement  toward  pre- 
war prices.  And  if  the  latter,  does  it  mean  thai  we  must  pass 
through  a  transition  period  of  hard  times  and  industrial  stagna- 
tion? While  each  of  these  questions  finds  some  answers  in  the 
affirmative,  the  weight  of  opinion 
as  revealed  in  the  columns  of  the 
press  seems  to  be  optimistic.  Be- 
ginning with  10  and  20  per  cent. 
price  reductions  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  the  wave  gathered  mo- 
mentum with  such  amazing  speed 
that  in  a  few  days  dispatches  were 
telling  of  40  and  75  per  cent,  cuts 
in  the  West,  with  shoppers  rioting 
to  buy.  One  Cincinnati  depart- 
ment-store refers  to  its  reductions 
as  "restitution."  The  shrinkage 
of  retail  prices  from  New  England 
to  the  Pacific  coast  was  accom- 
panied by  a  sharp  break  in  the 
stock  market,  during  which  Liberty 
bonds  reached  new  low  le\  i  Is.  At 
the  same  time  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  whose 
members  control  from  75  to  SO  per 
cent,  of  the  manufactured  output 

of  the  country,  passed  a  resolution 
declaring   itself   •"in    hearty    accord 

with  all  sensible  efforts  to  reduce 
prices,"  and  urging  its  members 
"to  cooperate  i:i  all  reasonable 
efforts  to  bring  about  that  result." 
"There  is  a  certain  group,"  re- 
marks the  Indianapolis  Star,  "that  believes  tin  usual  after-war 
panic  will  prove  inevitable  before  prices  descend  to  normal  levels, 
but  the  more  optimistic  business. men  insist  that  with  due  pre- 
cautions present  difficulties  can  he  adjusted  without  the  dreaded 
financial  crash."  "The  conditions  that  have  made  high  prices 
are  disappearing,  and  conditions  that  lend  to  lower  prices  are 
coming  into  view,"  affirms  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which 
thinks  that  "the  situation  is  so  well  understood  that  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  calamity."  To  quote  this  Missouri  journal 
further: 

"It    is  always  more  dangerous  to  come  down   than   to  go  up. 
but    if   the   descent    is  properly    guarded    and    guided    it    tnav    he 


safely    done,    and    i-\(-ry   effort    Lfl    being    made    go    to    guard    and 

guide   in    this    instance.     There   are    many   reasons   for   oonfi- 
denoe    in    our    continued    prosperity.      No    country    in 
world  i-  so  well  situated  fmanciaUy    a-  our  infla- 

tion  here,  a-  everywhere,   hut    nowhere  i-  monej    bo   soundly 

bottomed.  Nowhere  ,-ne  resources  -<>  vast,  and  the  mar. 
of  the  world  are  open  to  u>  and  will  remain  open  to  US  if 
play    our    part     rightly.        With    good      money,    with    phut;. 

sell  and  with  buyers  to  buy  all  that   we  have  and  nun.  tl 
reed    he   no   dark   cloud   on   our  commercial    future    unless    we 
raise   it    ourselves.      We   no   doubt    -hall   feel    the   pains   of   read- 
justment,   hut    that   readjustment    i-   essential    to   our    health 

and  the  pain  hut  an  incident  of 
com  ah  SC(  ■ 

"Tin   orgj  of  <  xtrava  *nd 

waste  ha- about  burned  it-.  If  out. 
and      i  be      Aiim  ri<-a n      people      are 

waking  to  thi  prospect  of  a  Beason 
of  sane,  practical,  ihriftful  pros- 
perity after  a   long  nightman 

spurious  joy  in  a  fool'-  para': 
say-  tin  I ).  broil  ./..  trnal,  w  hich 
assures  us  that  "there  an-  many 
influences  thai  will  prevent  a 
violent  readjustment."  It  goes  on 
to  say: 

" The    world    fa.-'  -    a    short 
of     necessities;      government     ex- 
penditures   -till    continue     on    an 
e\ira\  ag  m     scale;      then 
dearth  of  labor,  especially   on  the 
farms;      crop     conditio  far 

from   favorable   and    1 1n    country's 

railroads    are    unable    to    provide 
prop.  i-     transport  ation     fi 
Thent  h<  rear.   1  h.   high 
paid  labor  and  tin  \  ■  rj   high  I 
—  neither  of    which    slow    ,-in\    in- 
dication     of     droppii  g  lib . 
Again-'     h.                           ■  hi.  h  i 
for  con  inued    high    pr  the 
fact   tha     the   public   i 
jh>w .  r     •'   .-.  n  ml    prices    thn 
increasing  or  diminishing  .1.  a 

Thai  power  is  now  being  exerted,  for  'In    p;  Mi. 

spending  limit  and  is  applying  the  l>rak. 

The  Lincoln   (Nebraska     St  i  nk«r  who 

predicts  "a   period  of  depression   with  lowei  and  lower 

prices,  bin  not  a  pani.  ."      Then-  maj   be  ;  in  the  I 

that   now    -how   a  decline,  remarks  iffi- 

eult   descent   Is  probabl}    beginning,  and 

it  can  be  managed  wi  hout  dtsas  dis- 

turbing features  of  the  situation  is    h.    likelihood  >f  con  ins 
high   prices  for  food-products,"   |*>in*s  out 
\.-w  Fork  .  where  we  read  further 

"The  three  drawbacks  to  speed\  return  to  normal  conditions 
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are  credit  strain,  reduced  production,  and  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  correction  will  have  to  be  applied 
through  the  medium  of  economy  and  increased  production.     The 

improvement  in  transportation  will  have  to  result  from  the 
investment  Of  huge  sums  in  equipment  and  other  railroad 
improvement,  a   cessation  of  demands  for   higher   wages,   and 
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willingness  on  the  pari  of  railwaj  employees  to  do  more  work. 
These  remedies  should  all  be  applied  without  further  delay  if  we 
are  1<>  enjoy  any  of  the  resultant  benefits  this  year." 

The  )\'<ill  Sin, I  Journal  rejoices  thai  "people  will  no  longer 
hu\  anything  thej  see  at  anj  price."  The  New  York  World 
avers  that  "prices  have  been  at  an  altitude  T • »  permit  of  drastic 
cuts  without  eliminating  excess  profits,  and  the  general  level 
of  commodity  costs  has  a  very  considerable  descent  ye1  to  make 
before  a  fair  price  average  is  reached."     And  it  adds: 

'The  spectacular  slashing  is  less  important  in  the  end  to  lho 
buyer  than  1  he  slow  decline.  Hut  it  is  an  encouraging  symptom. 
The  main  thing  is  the  evidence  which  11  signalizes  of  a  down- 
ward trend  only  needing  lime  and  persistent  agitation  to  sel 
in  full  motion." 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the  Ww  Fork  Globe,  "that  retail 
stocks  have  been  accumulating  of  late;  that  the  demand  for  the 
higher-priced  goods  has  fallen  off;  ami  ihat  wholesale  prices 
in  many  lines  have  sa^>.|  "  The  result,  it  continues,  has  been 
"a  decline  in  the  credil  value  of  stocks,  a  contraction,  or  threat- 
ened contraction^  of  loans  by  the  hanks,  and  a  rush  to  sell." 
It  comments  further  on  the  situation  as  follows: 

'Tin  pns. nt  selling  movement,  however  it  may  have  been 
exaggerated  l>\  the  natural  excitemenl  over  any  downward 
fluctuation  in  1  he  price  of  anything,  is  now  extensive  enough 
lo  In'  measured  in  terms  of  trade  tendencj  rather  than  of  in- 
dividual foresight  or  benevolence 

"The  downward  movemenl  maj  be  courected  l>\  the  fever- 
ish buying  which  has  set  in.  Low  prices  will  not  he  permanent, 
at  anj  raie.  unless  production  increases.  There  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate  a  panic.  The  crash  which  was  to  follow  the 
end  of  tin  war  ha-  been  discounted  so  thoroughlj  that  it  is 
likeh  in  come  as  a  gradual  settling  down,  which  will  mean 
hardship  to  man\    people  hut   disaster  lo  few.      And  even  this  i- 

qo1  yel  certainlj   upon  as." 

The  New  5Tork  Tribune,  while  welcoming  the  relief  of  lower 
prices,  warns  us  againsl  expecting  too  much: 

"Thai  prices  will  drop  to  their  old  levels  is  mosl  improbable. 


They  did  1101  after  the  Civil  War.  The  new  wage-scale  but- 
tresses 1  in  -cut  prices,  and  a  wage-scale  is  not  easily  budged.  In 
not  a  few  lines,  particularly  in  ih<  dominant  agricultural  one. 
it  is  not  certain  thai  prices  have  gone  up  faster  than  farm  wages 
and  cost  of  agricultural  supplies.  Nor  can  deflation  be  carried 
verj  far  without  creating  a  condition  the  country  would  revolt 
against . 

"Nor  is  it  desirable  10  have  a  sudden  fall  of  prices.  The  ill 
effects  of  a  rapid  fall  are  almost  as  grave  a-  those  of  a  great  rise. 
If  there  is  ikH  to  hi  a  disorganization  of  industry,  which  would 
mean  non-employ  incut  and  hard  times  a  cutting  in  two  of 
prices,  for  which  many  clamor,  would  he  dangerous." 

The  main  factors  contributing  to  the  sudden  collapse  of  prices 
arc  thus  defined  by  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald: 

"1.  Tin  hanks,  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  declined  in  numerous  instances  to  extend  jobbers1  notes. 
The  jobbers,  in  sore  need  of  immediate  cash,  dumped  large 
quantities  of  goods,  especially  such   things  as  women's  wear, 

shoes,  fabrics,  upon  the  big  merchants,  who  look  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hu.\  cheaply  and  then  to  sell  at  a  reduction  from  prices 
that  have  obtained  for  a  long  time.  Tin-  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Hoard  .and  of  the  hanks  is  slated  10  refleel  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  to  pull  down  living  costs  \>\  main 
strength,  and  part  of  the  gossip  along  this  line  has  to  do  with  the 
valuable  political  ammunition  availabh    here. 

"2.  The  public,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  recovering  from  a  money- 
spending  spree  and  is  displaying  signs  of  having  sense  in  the  head. 
That  is  to  say,  many  people  with  monej  have  declined  as  a 
matter  of  principle  to  suhmii  to  the  extortionate  prices,  have 
refused  to  patroni/.e  merchants  where  such  prices  obtained,  and 
have  used  their  influence  with  their  friends  to  curtail  buying. 
While  this  took  time,  il  nevertheless  has  had  its  effect,  as  some 
merchants  quite  frankly  admitted  yesterday.  This  situation 
had  to  he  met  by  1  hi'  merchants,  and  there  was  just  one  wa\  to 
meet  it  get  the  old  customer-  hack  by  tempting  them  with 
fair  prices. 

"3.  (iVneralh  speaking,  merchants  have  been  heavih  -tucked 
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Harding  In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

up  with  goods,  and  there  was  a  disposition  which  suddenly  and 
rather  dramaticallj  exprest  itself  yesterday)  io  provide  againsl 
the  uncertainty   of  th<   future  bj   clearing  off  the  shelves,  even 

if  some  goods  had   to  In    sold  at   an  actual  los-." 

A  manufacturer's   view  of    the   situation    is   revealed    in    a 
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statement  made  by  Mr.  J.  Philip  Bird,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.     Says  Mr.  Bird: 

"The  reason  for  the  reduction  is  the  halting  of  buying  by  the 
public  and  the  tightening  of  credit  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

"For  more  than  three  years   retailers  bav<    been  competing 
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with  each  other  to  get  goods,  and  this  competition  has  resulted 
in  an  ovcrinflation  of  credit.  They  have  subsequently  run  up 
prices  as  high  as  the  traffic  could  stand,  and  the  natural  reaction 
followed— the  public  would  not  buy. 

"This  proposition  of  reducing  priees  is  going  to  cause  an 
armistice  in  buying  among  both  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
and  they  believe  that  by  letting  up  on  buying  production  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  catch  up." 

The  merchants'  view-point  is  reflected  in  a  number  of  letters 
to  The  Dry  Goods  Economist  (New  Yorkj.  Thus  Mr.  Horace 
Saks,  of  Saks  &  Co.,  writes  thai  "probably  the  most  important, 
effect  of  the  present  price-cut  ting  campaign  will  be  t<>  establish 
credit  on  a  firmer  basis."     And  he  goes  on  to  sa.\  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  in  actual  goods  sold  business  has  been 
slackening  for  some  months.  People  wanl  cheaper  goods.  Thai 
they  have  not  bought  the  cheap  goods  which  have  been  on  the 
market  is  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  those  goods.  I  think  this 
very  evident  protest  from  the  public  will  force  the  production 
of  more  medium-priced  goods  of  better  value  than  those  which 
have  been  on  the  market.  Workers  ;is  well  as  manufacturers 
will  see  the  necessity  for  this  and  will  increase  production  to 
make  it  possible.  Some  such  thing  must  come  about  or  we  can 
not  stay  in  business,  and  if  we  go  out,  so  must  the  manufacturer. 

"1  do  not  believe  the  present  price-OUtting  will  make  con- 
sumers insist   on  a  continuation   of  these  reductions.      Tiny    are 

intelligent  enough  to  realize  that  it  can  not  be  permanent.    No 

retailer  can   cut    prices    10   per  cent,   and    continue   in   busit 
Buying  will  continue  after  price-slashing  is  over." 

In  the  same  trade  journal  Mr.  Frederick  Bode,  president  of 
the  Millinery  Chamber  of  Commerce,  comment--  as  follows: 

"The  public  have  lost  confidence  in  business  and  must  be  made 
to  feel  their  own  responsibility. 

"The  retail  stores  will  benefit  from  present  sales,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  stop  speculating.  Manufacturers  will  come  to  realise 
that  the  crest  of  the  price-wave  has  been  reached.  There  is 
never  much  speculation  in  a  declining  market. 

"I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  raise  prices  again.  People  will 
more  than  ever  charge  profiteering.  At  the  same  time.  I  do 
not  see  how  millinery  prices  can  come  down  lower.  The  onh 
chance  of  cheaper  merchandise  is  for  a  decline  in  the  price  of 
materials  to  occur.     Labor  won't  come  down.     The  downward- 


price  trend  had  begun  at    the   irrong   place.  Id  have 

begun    with   i h<-   producer,   bringing  down   the  priei    ol 

OOtton,  and  other  raw    mat<  rial 

Editorial!} ,  The  Econo 

"The  present  rituation,  in  short,  can  be  I 

advantage  all  around  if  retailers  will  \m  their  hi  it  down 

on  price-cutting  when  thej  hi  ded  ou1  tin 

iheir  profits  within  reasonable  Limits,  and  buy  for  the  future  irith 

■  arc    and    caution       noi     allowing    thei  Dtpeded 

either   by    fear  of  a    market    break   or   by    talk  of  a    D  li-^) 

shortagi 

A-    viewed   bj    Governor    Harding,   of   the   Federal    Jo-nerve 
System,   the  situation  calls  lor  th<    release  of  money  held  En 
"fro/en  loans"  and    of  commodities  held  for  tpeculatn 
post  8.     To  quote  Mr.  Harding  further: 

"Progress    toward    th<  nation    of    normal    relationship 

between  the  volume  of  goods  and  the  volume  of  cr»  dit  i 
be  made  by  reducing  credit  more  rapidly  than  produetioi 
diminished  or  by  increasing    production  than 

credit    is  expanded.     If   it    Bhould    prove   impracticable  in   the 
iin^  circumstances  to  incn  i  atial  production,  then  wo 

must,  through  economy  in  consumption  and  through  moderation 
in  t  he  use  of  credit  check  the  U  odencj  toward  a  further  w  idening 
of  1  he  margin  between  goods  and  credit. 

"Our  problem,  therefore,  is  to  check  fui  pansion        I 

to  bring  about  a  normal  and  healthy  liquidation  without  cur- 
tailing essential  production  and  without  -hock  to  industry." 

"The  chief  danger  in  the   present    situation,"  aooordii 
Mr.  Francis  II.  si-son,  vice-president  of  thi    Guaranty    Ti 

Company,  of  New  York,  "is  thai  the  desirability  for  low  p>- 

as  an   end   in   itself  may   be   SO  I  K8  !<  ad   to 

tempi  to  force  prices  down  through  harmful  mi  for  the 

control  of  credit."  And  Mr.  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  another  lead- 
ing New  York  banker,  assures  a  representative  of  th<    Brooklyn 
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i  rii;  (,o   no u  n    i  hi    w  \N    ill     w  i  \  i    :  r 

Stimi 

Eagle   thai    the    marking-down    p 

beginning  of  a  period  of  months,  perhaps  the 

general  trend  of  prices  will    be  downward.     Ii 

"the  period  of  inflation  that  began  dux 

tinned   after   the   armistice   lias   aboul    cone   to  an   end.   and  a 

period  of  deflation  has  come,*' 
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THE   SEVENTH   WEEK   OF   "THE   DIGESTS 


•>•> 


THREE  STRIKING  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
appear  as  tin-  Republican  National  <  Jonvention  approaches 
and  as  the  huge  tide  of  returns  from  our  poll  of  11.- 
000,000  voters  attains  a  size  thai  reveals  the  political  feeling  in 
everj  pari  of  the  country:  First,  General  Wood.  Senator 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Hoover  stand  head  and  shoulder:-  above  all 
oih.r  candidates  in  our  poll  for  the  Republican  nomination. 
An  analysis  of  the  second-choice  vote  of  the  various  candidates, 
which  is  being  prepared  and  will  l>e  presented  in  these  columns 
in ix1  week,  will  cast  further  Ugh1  on  their  standing.  Secondly, 
practically  everj  authority,  from  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
country's  newspapers  to  the  well-informed  man  on  the  street, 
admits  that  the  poll  is  accurate  in  revealing  the  three  men  named 
as  the  candidates  overwhelmingly  preferred  by  the  American 
people  at  large.  Thirdlj  .  the  air  is  full  of  rumors  in  Washington 
and  in -various  other  "headquarters"  throughout  the  country, 
that  not  one  of  these  three  men  will  he  permitted  to  <jo  before  the 
people  as  tin  Presidential  nominee.  The  "experts"  and  pro- 
fessional prophets  are  often  wrong,  bul  this  situation  may  have 
points  of  lively  interest  to  the  average  citizen,  who  has  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  whoever  is  nominated.  Tt  must  he  said 
a1  the  same  time,  of  course,  thai  none  of  these  candidates  has 
anything  like  a  majority  of  the  total  Republican  vote  received. 
<  ieneral  Wood  has  less  than  a  third  of  the  total,  Johnson  less  than 
a   fourth,   and    Hoover  less  than   a   sixth. 


As  among  the  three  leaders,  the  week's  returns  have  slightly 
favored  Senator  Johnson,  altho  the  tendency  1o  "hunch"  is 
more  and  more  noticeable  as  the  volume  of  ballots  increasi 

Since    the    last    tabulation.    Johnson    has   received    25,639   Votes, 

Wood  24,627,  and  Hoover  24. 000.  The  actual  rate  of  increasi 
over  their  previous  returns,  however,  works  out  at  11.5  per  cent. 
for  Hoover,  ill  per  cent,  for  Johnson,  and  LOper  cent,  for  Wood. 
Contrary  to  main  predictions,  Mr.  Hoover  continue-,  a-  from 
the  first,  to  draw  almost  as  many  votes  from  Democratic  as  from 
Republican  source.-,  despite  his  avowed  Republican  preferences. 
1  n  declared  Democratic  votes,  it  will  be  noticed,  he  Leads  the  fore- 
most Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  McAdoo,  by  nearly  s.000,  with 
a  total  of  91,445  as  against  83,615  for  McAdoo.  There  is  one 
feature,  however,  as  several  California  subscribers  point  out. 
thai  must  be  kepi  in  mind  in  considering  the  part  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
v  ote  listed  as  Democratic.  A  good  many  Republicans,  especially 
in  tin  Far  West,  voted  for  Wilson  at  the  last  election,  and  are 
thus  classed  as  Democrats  in  the  poll,  whereas  they  are  merely 
straying  Republicans  returning  to  the  home  fold.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  1  loover's  great  popularity  in  the  Southern  stat<  -  seem- 
to  hav.  declined  but  little  since  In.-  definite  alinetnent  as  a  Re- 
publican. It  is  noticeable,  too.  that,  since  the  Southern  States 
have  been  more  adequately  represented,  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  total  number  of  declared  Republican  and  Democratic 
voters  i-  not  so  great      Considering  the  returns  on  the  thirty- 
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DEM. 

Bryan.  .  .  .(1) 

44990 

28766 

35418 

2414 

7158 

145 

37 

48 

276 

60 

134 

700 

1723 

288 

1663 

3674 

3678 

2354 

2414 

955 

653 

10054 

1285 

1508 

3217 

37b 

172 

2491 

2588 

11637 

Clark (2) 

2T589 

32052 

18794 

635 

2160 

176 

112 

74 

329 

76 

169 

936 

1356 

161 

711 

2228 

686 

688 

1443 

149 

202 

3168 

217 

543 

3437 

71 

61 

281 

676 

5286 

Cox (3) 

31583 

29718 

26753 

2127 

2703 

38 

26 

41 

110 

42 

51 

308 

530 

95 

614 

1239 

12603 

2572 

1184 

199 

113 

16671 

150 

318 

805 

21 

37 

135 

248 

1714 

Edwards..  (4) 

59809 

28716 

39019 

13485 

7305 

444 

189 

141 

947 

198 

957 

2876 

9812 

6111 

2657 

2lo>)  2979 

5219 

913  975 

12285 

1456 

3362 

1946 

235 

133 

565 

761 

8458 

MnrHhiill   :. 

11367 

20625 

9600 

391 

1376 

67 

34 

14 

72 

24 

61 

272 

568 

68 

260 

896   390  3870 

385 

122   74 

4841 

95 

156 

323 

29 

19 

III 

124 

857 

MrAdoo.  .(6) 

98802 

86128 

83615 

4736 

10451 

589 

345 

211 

980 

214 

600 

2939 

5045 

899 

4329 

10273  2682  6658 

5158 

1521 

940 

16959 

1405 

2010 

6536 

327 

280 

859 

5002 

16419 

Palmer.  .  .(7) 

18607 

29747 

16198 

531 

1878 

III 

32 

26 

90 

20 

63 

342 

590 

108 

2485 

H83 

347   485 

592 

384 

170 

1978 

161 

419 

617 

32 

28 

145 

252 

1654 

Wilson.  .  .(8) 

65430 

25085 

53233 

4145 

8052 

637 

273 

212 

1199 

244 

556 

3121 

5027 

1192 

2615 

8834 

1994 

2359 

3944 

1269 

1002 

10566 

1273 

1583 

2603 

168 

110 

669 

1152 

7558 

KEP. 

< In.-   ■■ 

32997 

65496 

5272 

22688 

5037 

1065 

528 

1076 

12125 

631 

1395 

16820 

5495 

993 

1648 

8136 

786 

332 

604 

269 

319 

2310 

285 

297 

436 

102 

36 

211 

378 

1745 

Harding  .(10) 

36375 

41592 

3419 

28727 

4229 

105 

35 

39 

184 

100 

170 

633 

1080 

350 

1138 

2568  21607 

3548 

553 

234 

125 

26267 

140 

290 

614 

36 

30 

178 

450 

1738 

Hoover.  (11) 

233528 

117034 

91445 

102453 

39630 

2888 

1803 

1527 

14016 

1810 

42  V? 

26281 

27070 

6827 

17422 

51319 

17252 

5162 

8714 

7658 

6490 

45276 

9317 

5721 

5054 

1329 

855 

3221 

2938 

28437 

Hughes..  (12) 

53587 

86601 

4709 

41258 

7620 

'xi ; 

276 

423 

3085 

622 

879 

6188 

l«4l 

1 106 

4431 

19276 

$931 

1477 

2594 

760 

1I«S 

9957 

1349 

1195 

1861 

286 

144 

1215 

1046 

70% 

Johnson  .(13) 

255992 

157463 

53778 

164525 

37689 

2670 

1020 

871 

10563 

1562 

W75 

19761 

30883 

7320 

13345 

51546 

10894 

9607 

31673 

14728 

6933 

73835 

10013 

7698 

6544 

2549 

1831 

5028 

6251 

39914 

Lowden..  (14) 

118210 

126691 

13399 

9121 1 

13600 

2% 

159 

116 

963 

193 

793 

2520 

5354 

629 

1622 

7005 

2087 

6762 

34015 

4815 

2082 

49761 

4238 

19746 

4496 

1257 

1069 

1874 

2640 

35320 

Taft (15) 

32084 

61509 

6384 

20954 

4746 

337 

144 

196 

945 

151 

863 

2636 

4086 

866 

3330 

8282 

2637 

966 

1736 

810 

1048 

7197 

993 

1243 

873 

186 

190 

1147 

943 

5575 

Wood.  .  .(16) 

270928 

182539 

24334 

21 1137 

35457 

4574 

2767 

2100 

15992 

2684 

5272 

33389 

44955 

11334 

22186 

78475 

23983 

15774 

19574 

9923 

4273 

73527 

8055 

4398 

8056 

1919 

1720 

4387 

8788 

37323 

Debt) 

15455 

780 

3009 

1746 

10700 

40 

30 

18 

489 

114 

182 

873 

3219 

398 

1132 

4749 

1103 

511 

1216 

271 

402 

3503 

771 

331 

354 

72 

32 

166 

523 

2249 

Others...  (18) 

10231 1 

1340% 
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PRESIDENTIAL   POLL— TOTAL,  1,503,644 


one    leading    candidates,  513,174    )>;'illi>is    have    been    cast    by 
declared    Democratic    voters    as    againsl    745,506    by  declared 
Republicans.     The    total  vote  received  for    these    candidal 
however,  goes  1,000,131   to   Republicans  and  only  371,640  to 
Democrats. 

In  the  course  of  its  post-card  acquaintance  with  some  11,000,- 
000  citizens  of  these  United  States,  The  Digest's  poll  has  met 
with  a  few  rebuffs,  l>y  way  of  contrast  to  the  almost  universal 
friendliness  with  which  it  has  been  received.  One  man,  for 
instance,  says  thai  the  money  ii  cost  might  better  have  been 
spent  in  buying  sugar  for  the  citizens  of  New  York  City!  Just 
why  New-Yorkers  are  singled  out  in  iliis  connect  ion  is  not  ex- 
plained. Another  critic,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  calls  at- 
tention to  a  "sinister  aspect"  of  the  poll  in  that  The  Diqi  i 
asks  "to  bo  given  information  as  to  the  political  party  the 
addressee  voted  for  at  the  last  Presidential  election."  Tin's  is 
held  to  be  a  distinct  violation  of  " our  Go vernmental  system" 
whereby  "safeguards  are  thrown  about  the  ballot  to  keep  that 
secret."  This  correspondent  admits,  however,  that  it  "can  ln- 
said  in  favor  of  Tin:  Literary  Digest  thai  it  does  not  realize 
the  gravity  of  its  offense."  Thanks.  Perhaps  the  most  de- 
tailed and  circumstantial  attack  on  the  poll  is  brought  forward 
by  an  Indiana  paper,  under  the  arresting  head-line,  "A  Gigantic 
British  Plot."     Where,  argues  a  writer  who  signs  himself  "T. 


A.  T."  and  conducts  a  department  called  "Tattle  1 

Tin     Dioebi    get    the    uione\    to   conduct    t) 

Where  hui   from  tin    British  Government.     "  \\ 

dollars   to   tin    British    Empire,"   demands   this 

what's  ■■•  hundred  millions,  if  ii   will  accomplish  thi    pi. 

power  a-  Preside  at  of  the  Unit<  *  a  man  who  will  set 

Majesty?"     Mr.  Hoover  is  this  mi  »  T.  A.  T.t 

the  whole  poll  is  merely  a  clever  bit  of  propaganda  'Jr. 

Hoover  as  first  choice.     "1  expect  th<   candidate 

propagandist   to  had  thi    held.'  Bays  T.  A.  T..  whi 

merely  a  ]>oliic  suggestion  t<.  Mr.  Hoover's  friends  that  thej  will 

have  to  hurry. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  con!  far 

the  greatest  strength  of  tin    minor  candidates,  not  Listed  in 
table  below,  with  a  total  vote  of  22,524.     General   ' 
next   with   i:i.l2'-'.     Senator  La   Follette,  \\  hos.    Candida 
made  some  stir  of  Late,  is  credited   with   L0.250,  and  Senator 

Knox,  another  recently  launchl  d  candidate,  ha-  4,479 
Poindexter  follows   with   3,382,   Nicholas   Murray   Puil<  r  with 
2,369,    Senator    Cummins    with    1,952,    and    G  r    All.  n,  of 

Kansas,  with  1,868.     Among  the  unlisted  Demo 
Hitchcock  has  4,884;  former  Ambassador  <  ;<  ran!  4,850;  S 
Owen    3,252;    Secretary    Baker     3,033;    and    -  ;.     Dai 

2,866. 
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SOCIALIST   HOPES 

A  BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  for  tho  party  is  seen  by  Socialist 
editors,  ami  even  conserval  ive  dailies  like  the  Ball  imore 
L  Sun  a  ad  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  concede  that  they 
have  at  l<  a  tson  to  expeel  a  larger  vote  this  year  than 

in  any  previous  election.  The  Ohio  paper  explain-  that  the  exist- 
ing unrest  will  strengthen  the  Soeialisl  movement,  and  thai  the 
vote  will  also  be  "considerably  augmented"  by  the  reaction  of 
popular  feeling  against  the  expulsion  of  the  Socialist  Assembly- 
men in  New  York.    The      

New  York  Evening 
World  believes  that  Eu- 
gene V.  Debs,  who  polled 
nearly  a  million  votes 
the  lasi  time  he  ran,  is 
(lie  besl  choice  the  So- 
cialists could  have  made 
for  the  Presidency,  and 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  de- 
clares that  he  is  the  only 
candidate  who  can  unite 
all  the  Socialist  factions. 
Bu1  lo  other  observers  it 
seems  that  the  Socialist 
s  rength  lies  in  the  plat- 
form rather  than  Hie 
candidate,  and  to  the 
cautious  conservatism 
and  political  sagacity 
which  dominated  the 
recent  New  Y^ork  Con- 
ven  ion.  The  "refusal 
to  become  entangled  in 
the  vagaries  or  the  fate 
of  Bolshevism  shows 
practical  shrewdness," 
sa\  s  tho  New  York 
li'c/7</,and  the  Socialists' 
"purpose  1o  pursue  po- 
litical aims  by  political 
methods  outlined  in  the 
constitution,  by  speech 
and  vote,  not  'direct 
-.a-'  ion,'  is  sane  and  pru- 


I    pyi  ighted  >>y  Uml.  i  w I  A  I  ndi  i  «"  d,  [few  Foi  i. 

NOMINATING  CONVICT  NO.  965:5   FOR  PRESIDENT. 

The  speaker  summed  up  his  idea  of  the  character  of  Eugene  Victor  Debs  in  th( 

words  of  .James  Whitcomb  Kiley: 

"There  is  Cone  Debs,  a  man  that  stands, 
And   just  holds  out  in  his  two  hands 


\s  warm  a   heart   as  ever  beat. 
'Twixt  this  and  tho  judgment-seat." 


denl ."     By  its  emphatic 
repudiation    of    Soviel 

principles,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  the  con- 
vention  sought  "to  convince  the  American  people  that  they 
have  no  cause  to  fear  or  to  distrust  the  Socialist  party." 
The  Socialists,  agrees  the  Indianapolis  Star,  have  been  usin^r 
discretion;  the  SI.  Louis  Star  thinks  they  have  actually 
strengthened  their  party  as  a  political  institution.  While 
t!i.    "partj  does  not  commend   itself  to  public  support,"    the 

Springfield    Republican    finds    "cause    for    public    satisfaction    in 

the  evidence  that  the  most  considerable  radical  organization  in 
Hie  country  is  less  rather  than  more  reckless  and  unreasonable 
than  it  has  been."  Taking  the  proceedings  and  declarations 
of  ill.'  conventi&n  altogether,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  notes 
that  thej  point  directly  away  from  the  Soviel  type  of  revolution- 
ism and  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  and  thai  the  party 

has  announced  as  ils  main   purpose  th(    education  of  the  masses 

"to  use  the  ballot-bos  to  vote  ou1  the  tools  of  oapitalisl  and 
middle  classes  and  to  \ ot e  in  representatives  of  'he  worker-.." 
<ir  course,  continues  The  Evening  Post,  the  party's  antiwar  por- 
tion persists.      Hut  — 

"'  In  the  very  Stressing  of    the  .antiwar  position,  in  the  elaborate 

enumeration  of  the  iniquities  and  oppressions  inflicted  1>>   the 


Administration  upon  the  American  people,  there  is  a  proof  that 
the  Socialist  party  is  thinking  in  terms  of  politics.  It  appeals  to 
a  body  of  sentiment  which  is  not  Socialist,  but  which  is  resentful 
of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  pro- 
longed into  peace.  Protest  against  Burleson  and  Palmer  blends 
with  protest  against  the  war  in  itself.  In  other  words,  the 
Socialist  party  is  thinking  largely  in  terms  of  votes.  And  think- 
ing in  votes  is  not  a  menace  to  American  institutions." 

On  practically  every  important  issue  raised  in  the  Socialist 
convention  which  was  in  session  May  8  to  14,  the  right  wing,  led 
by  Morris  II illquit,  triumphed  over  the   radicals,  for  whom  J. 

LouisEngdahl  was  chief 

spokesman.  The  Hill- 
quit  platform  went 
through,  with  its  care- 
ful avoidance  of  irritat- 
ing phraseology  and  of 
any  indorsement  of  "di- 
rect action."  On  the 
question  of  affiliation 
with  the  Third  Inter- 
nationale the  Hillquit 
report  was  adopted, 
which  called  for  the  re- 
tention of  adherence  to 
the  Internationale,  but 
insisted  that  "no  for- 
mula such  as  the  'dic- 
tatorship of  the  pro- 
letariat in  the  form  of 
Soviets'  or  any  other 
special  formula  for  the 
attainment  of  the  So- 
cialist commonwealth 
be  imposed  or  exacted." 
Mr.  Hillquit  explained 
the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning some  technical 
and  traditional  Socialist 
phrases  in  order  to  make 
a  stronger  appeal  to 
workers  outside  the 
party.  Victor  Berger 
denounced  the  present 
Bolshevik  regime  in 
Russia  and  with  other 
speakers  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  Socialist 
party  is  a  political  organization  and  must  work  with  political 
weapons.  As  the  New  York  Sun  describes  it.  the  platform, 
"while  it  covers  e\er\  accepted  tenet  of  Socialism,  bears  no 
comfort  lo  the  brimstone  crowd."  The  outstanding  features 
of  the  Soeialisl  platform,  as  picked  out  and  briefly  stated  by  the 
New  York  Call,  are  the-e; 

"1.  The  United  states  mus1  be  redeemed  from  the  control 
of  pri\  ate  interests. 

'"_'.    The  Socialist    party  is  the  party  of  the  workers  because  it 

affirms  the  principle  that  in  the  workers  lies  the  hope  of  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  redemption  of  the  country. 

"3.  The  socialization  of  all  industries  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish that  end. 

"  1.  'I'he  Socialist  part}  does  not  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion of  the  family. 

"5.  I'  Seeks  to  attain  its  end  by  orderh  and  Constitutional 
methods. 

"(').  It  recognizes  the  complete  separation  of  church  and 
stale. 

"7.  The  Socialist,  party  rejects  the  fraudulent  notion  of  patriot- 
ism ad\  anced  bj  t  he  owning  classes,  and,  instead,  gh  OS  its  service 
and  allegiance  to  the  working  class,  the  mass  of  the  American 

people. 
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"8.  The  Socialist  movement  is  in  the  world  struggle  in  behalf 
of  human  civilization." 

The  climax  of  the  convention,  naturally,  was  the  unanimous 
nomination  of  Debs  for  President,  which'  was  followed  by  the 
selection  of  Seymour  Stedman,  i.ho  Chicago  lawyer,  to  be  his 
running  male.  Socialist  papers  seem  to  be  as  enthusiastic  over 
the  Debs  nomination  as  were  the  delegates  who  cheered,  Bang, 
and  paraded  in  lockstep  about  the  hall.  S:i  Tht  Appeal  to 
Reason,  after  referring  to  the  success  of  Watson's  "  Debs-in*tbe- 
White-House-and-Wilson-in-Prison"   campaign    in   Georgia: 

"The  truth  is  thai ,  by  one  of  those  apparently  sudden  revolu- 
tions in  political  thinking  thai  always  occur  wh<  a  social  condi- 
tions near  the  breaking-point,  'Gene  Debs  in  prison  has  eom< 
be  regarded  by  Americans  of  all 
parlies    as    symbolizing    and    per- 
sonifying I  lie  raped  and  imprisoned 
liberties  of  the  American  people." 

In  its  editorial  on  the  nomina- 
tions, the  New  York  Call  said: 

"The  attack  upon  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  the  political  lackeys  of 
capitalism  will  cut  a  very  bin  figure 
in  the  coming  national  campaign. 
These  liberties  have  been  at- 
tacked not  only  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  people  from  hearing 
the  truths  of  Socialism,  but  have 
been  violated  in  a  hysterical  effort 
to  keep  the  workers  from  improv- 
ing their  standard  of  living. 

"11  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  the 
Socialist  parly  should  go  before  tin- 
people  with  two  such  candidates. 
One  of  them  has  had  the  courage 
to  maintain  his  rights  to  freedom 
of  expression  in  face  of  1  he  surety 
of  going  to  jail  for  his  loyalty  to 
principles,  without  which  a  people 
can  not  hope  to  escape  the  menial 
and  moral  degradation  of  slavery. 
The  other  has  in  the  face  of  con- 
tumely defended  before  judges  and  juries  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people,  a  denial  of  which  would  mean  the  fall  of  the  Republic!" 

The  Call  is  looking  forward  to  a  campaign  "fruitful  of  excellent 
results,"  and  another  Eastern  Socialist  paper,  the  Schenectady 
Citizen,  thus  sets  down  the  reasons  for  such  optimism: 

"The  probability  thai  the  two  old  parties  will  name  candidal es 
owned  and  controlled  absolutely  h\  capitalistic  and  corporate 
interests  will  make  the  Socialist  party  the  only  organization  be- 
fore the  \  oters  next  fall  I  bat  can  merit  1  he  support  of  the  great 
body  of  liberals,  labor  men,  Committee  of  48,  World-War  Veterans, 
and  those  who,  allho  they  may  not  yet  be  Socialists,  are  never- 
theless anxious  to  see  justice  done  labor  and  make  the  United 
Slates  safe  for  (real)  democracy.  The  future  is, indeed,  exceed- 
ingly bright  for  the  Socialist  party — the  only  true  partj  of  the 
people." 

In  their  belief  thai  they  have  picked  an  exceptionally  strong 
ticket,  ihe  Xew  York  Evening  World  agrees  with  these  Socialisl 
papers.  The  very  fact  1  hat  Debs  is  in  prison  makes  him  a  formid- 
able candidate,  in  its  opinion.  Much  of  the  Socialisl  strength 
in  any  election  comes  from  the  "protesl  vote"  againsl  the  0I4I 
parties,  and  "toany  of  ihose  who  protest  will  feel  safer  in  voting 
for  Debs,  who  can  no1  possibly  hold  the  office,  than  for  one  who 
might  conceivably  be  elected."  The  Xew  York  Gloh  agrees 
thai  the  Socialist  candidate's  "position  as  a  com  id  is  certain  to 
gel  him  votes,"  and  thai  "a  greal  man]  who  vote  for  him  would 
not  do  so  if  there  were  the  remotest  chance  thai  he  would  be  sent 
to  the  White  House."  And.  it  continues,  "the  vote  recorded  for 
him  will  give  evidence  of  the  existing  unresl  in  the  country." 
The  Brooklyn  Eagh  gives  Debs  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
\i  w  York  Convention;  "withoul  him  1  here  probablj  would  1 
been  two  tickets,  or  a  larg<  number  of  radicals  would  have  drifted 


off  to  the  Communist  or  Communist  Labor  par'if  =."     B  1 
ide  to  the  1  • 
The  man  admittedly  has  a  strong  hold  on  all  n 
personally  popular.     "But  he  is  ".a 

man  who  consciously  and  1  ■  ructed  1 

of  the  war  iii  which  Socialist*  of  all  na 
nomination  on  thai  accounl  gives  the  Social! 
character  of  la  a  time  when  'lie  pari  ing 

for  sympathy  b  -i  the  violation  of  it  H<r<- 

the  Brooklj  n  pap-  -  All  ih«  at- 

tempt- io  repr.  -1  Hi  Sociali 
than  counterbalanced  b  tion  of 

a  pi  d<  stal,"  saj  b  the  II  •  raid. 

It  to    thi    Q 

I-,/ 

thrown  all    tin 

they  gained    when  ihe  N<  \.  ^  «.rk 

1<  gislal  'in        made        '  in;,  of 

their    liv<      A-  •  for    in 

making  I )«  i>    their  - bandard-1 
1  r    "i  In     Socialisl  -     hi  back 

to  'la-  old    Btandard    of    sedition 

raised  at  1  In    St.  Lo 
The    nomination,    in    I  uion 

of  the  Boston  openly 

proclaims    the    disloyalty    "I    the 
Socialist     party. 

lis  th<    nominal 
.  challengi    to  <  verj    patriotic 
timenl   which  was  evoked  by  the 
war    w  ith    <  iermai  Tl 

viction  of  Mr.  D<  be  " i-  1 
his  support  by  true  An.' 
d<  clar*  s  t  hi    St.    Louis    /'•    - 1 >   - 

ptit<  h.    and    lli<    Buffalo  A' 

thinks  thai  "it  will  probably  n 
in  the  defection  of  man; 
conservative m<  mbersofUu  pai 

In  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read: 

"The  nomination  is.  first,  an  insult   <<.  a  particular  .1  ■  I 

jury;  Secondly,  it   is  in  oontempl  of  a  dulj    enacted  lav 
vahdity  has  been  upheld  by  our  highesl  judicial  tribunal;  1 
thirdly    lit  does  not  seem  to  lx    going  loo  far  so 
deliberate  defiance  of  all   law  ." 

A  number  of  conservative  papers  can  see  nothing  harmh 
or  conservative  in  the  acts  of  the  Socialisl  convention  or  i> 
carefully  worded  platform.     The  people  of  'hi-  oounti 
the  Albany  Journal,  "know  the  Socialist   wolf  so  well  I 
can  not  disguise  himself  with  the  hide  of  a  lamb."     Tin    '  1. 
doctrine,  as  the  Xew  York  I   ■  -       puts  it,  "has  simpl; 

ceived  a   coat  of    verbal    whitewash  to  make  it  1«  ss  . 
an  angry  public."     The  Philadelphia  1  vineed 

that  "Socialism  in  America  in  the  nam.   of  "brother)..  uld 

array  class  againsl  class  and  set  upatravi 
little  removed  from  thai  which  has  brought  R  ist 
depths."     Papers  in  the  south  arc  even  tnon   urn 
hostile.     Lei  Socialist  politicians  glost 
please,  the  facl  nevertheless  remains,  declares  tin   T 
World,  "thai  Socialism  in  1920  exists  for  1  lit  expn 
overthrowing  the   American  form  o(   government   r> :  of 

consequences."  Altogether,  concludes  th<  Mobih 
"the  Socialists  have  convinced   the  an  publi 

expulsion  of  various  representatives  from  our  legislat 
is  in  accord  with  justice  and  the  protection  of  our  ins 
And   the   Houston   Potk  ends  a  long  editorial  d< 

alism  with  the  prediction  that  "tin  day  will 
peopli  of  America  will  havi  I  with  these  red 

this  time  on  they  require  more  and  mon 
]» op!,  Depai 


PROBABLY      THE     STRONGEST      POSITION 
HELD  Bl    WY  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  tin  st.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
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THE   SIMS -DANIELS   ROW 

HILE   "it    is   A    MATTER   OF  DEEP  REGRET 
thai   Admiral  Sims  and  Secretary  Daniels  have  been 
allowed  to  air  their  personal  grievances  in  public,"  in 
the  view  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  and  a  dozen  repn  - 

of  both  political  faiths,  other  editors 
throughout  the  country  are  convinced,  in  the  words  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  that  "if  there  arned 

from  <>ur  mistakes,  by  all  means  lei  us  Irani  them."     "Until 

Admiral  Sims  testified  (.last  fall) 
on  the  subject  of  the  award  of 
er .  ice  medals  in  the  Navy  .  .  . 
the  public  impression  was  thai  the 
Navy  had  made  a  faultless  record 
in  (lie  winning  of  the  war,"  notes 
the  Independent  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  Regarding  the  '"depth 
bomb"  in  the  form  of  sweeping 
charges  of  unpreparedness  and 
staff  incompetency  which  the 
Admiral  released  last  January,  and 
of  the  counter-charges  of  Secretary 
Daniels,  the  Richmond  'nines- 
Dispatch  (Dem.)  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  Admiral  Sims  'talked 
too  much,"  and  also  that  Secre- 
tary Daniels  "can  not  win  his 
cas<  lor  the  Navy  by  indulging  in 
pi  c  onalities."  Besides,  (lie  Wash- 
ington Post  (Ind.)  tells  us,  "the 
country  is  not  interested  in  what 
Admiral  Sims  thinks  of  Secretary 
Daniels,  and  still  less  in  what 
Secretary  Daniels  thinks  of  Ad- 
miral Sims;  the  controversy  aris- 
ing from  Admiral  Sinis's  disclosures 

can  not  be  whistled  down  the  wind 
by  abuse  or  attempts  to  divert  the 
question.  The  point  before  the 
country  is  whether  the  United 
States  Navy  is  always  kept  pre- 
pared for  emergencies."  In  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  we  find 
the  matter  presented   in  another 

way:    "The  chief  aim  of    the  pn  S- 

ent  investigation  is  to  find  out 
win    i he    Navy    did   not  have   a 

single  w  ar-plan." 

Verbal  barrages  from  the  Secre- 
tary    and    the    Admiral    have    not 

I.  ft  the  participants  in  this  battle  between  line  and  staff  un- 
scathed. Each  has  "ralad  the  other  fore  and  aft."  in  the 
words  of  The  Sun  ana  '  York  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.).  "Rut," 
cheeringly  argues  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.),  "it  would 
be  a  loss  to  thi  servio  if  their  differences  were  not  thrashed 
out."  That  differences  wen  bound  to  arise  is  the  view  of  the 
London  Standard,  for  the  simple  reason  thai  'Admiral  Sims  is 
a  sailor;  Secretary  Daniels  is  a  politician.  They  could  not 
be  expected  to  think  alike."  At  anj  rate.  Admiral  Sims 
wrote  a  letter  to  Seoretars  Daniels  lasl  January  in  which  he 
criticized  the  "inexcusable  unreadiness  of  the  Navy  in 
April,  (.917."  The  Secretary,  we  are  told  by  Washington 
correspondents,  read  a  little  of  the  letter,  then  locked  it  in 
his  desk.  The  impatient  Admiral,  upon  receiving  do  reply 
to  bis  document,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  a  week  or 
two  later  to  read  the  Idler  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  S< 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.     Thus  the  Admiral's  charges  of 
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"grave  errors,"  "no  wrr-policy,"  "half-heartedness,"  "widely 
dispersed  war-ships,"  "inadequate  preparation  of  ships,"  and 
"lack  of  hearty  support,"  stared  the  Secretary — and  the  country 
— in  the  face  from  u<  w- papers,  since  he  had  not  read  the  original. 
The  Admiral  also  voiced  his  chagrin  at  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  Navy  Department  during  the  war  in  keeping  so  many 
war-\  essels  along  our  own  shores,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the 
"critical  area  of  hostilities,"  and  because  the  Department  "made 
decisions  concerning  operations  three  thousand  miles  away, 
instead    of    relying    upon    the    naval   commander  in   Europe." 

Later,  before  a  Senate  Investi- 
gating Committee,  Admiral  Ben- 
son, Naval  Chief  of  Operations, 
testified  that,  "the  Navy  was  not 
prepared  for  war  in  April,  1917;" 
that  "its  personnel  was  inade- 
quate"; that  "its  ships  were  not 
all  ready";  that  "its  ships  were 
not  all  mobilized";  and  that  "its 
ships  were  not  properly  (smoke). 
screened." 

In  reply  to  the  Sims  charges, 
Secretary  Daniels  declares  that, 
the  Admiral  had  a  weakness  for 
"glitter  and  foreign  decorations"; 
that  he  "placed  too  great  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting cargo  -  vessels  " ;  that  he 
"lacked  vision  regarding  the  Navy 
Department's  scheme  to  lava  mine 
barrage  from  the  Orkney  Islands 
to  Norway"  (230  miles);  that  he 
"disclosed  private  instructions," 
in  revealing  the  Benson  advice  of 
"Don't  let  the  British  pull  the  wool 
over  your  eyes";  that  he  •"did  not 
measure  up  to  expectations  in 
certain  ways,"  and  so  forth.  In 
saying  all  these  things,  however, 
'Secretary  Daniels  did  not  refute 
the  specific  charges  Sims  had 
made  concerning  the  unprepared- 
ness of  the  American  Navy  in 
April,  1917."  asserts  the  He- 
publican  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
"Mr.  Daniels  has  damaged  his 
own  case  by  his  failure  to  slick- 
to  the  point  and  to  meet  these 
charges  squarely,"  thinks  this 
newspaper.  The       "point"       is 

whether  or  not  the  Navy  was 
ready  in  April,  1917,  for  war,  which  for  more  than  a  year 
had  been  forecast.  The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  for  one,  is 
sure  it  was  not.     We  read: 

"Our  tirst  line  of  national  defense,  theoretically  always  pre- 
pared for  war.  was  not  ready  in  April,  1917— 'from  stem  to 
stern,'  as  Secretary  Daniels  has  boasted— nor  for  long  thereafter. 
As  to  .ships,  personnel,  matiriel,  organization,  and  policy  and 
plans  for  the  tremendous  emergency,  our  wa'r-tleet  was  in  a 
condition   lamentably    unlit    for   war. 

"It  is  one  of  the  leading  Daniels  witnesses.  Admiral  Benson, 
who  ha<  most  clearly  accounted  for  this  astounding  betrayal 
of  America's  confidence  in  its  Navy.  'If  you  remember."  he 
explained  to  the  Senate  Committee,  'it  was  strongly  imprest 
upon  everj  one  to  observe  a  strict  attitude  of  neutrality;  we 
were  compelled  bo  guard  carefully  the  principles  of  neutrality — 
OUT  vessels  were  scattered  oxer  the  world.' 

"Thai  i-  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  painful  record.    Under 

a  pacifist  President,  a  pacifist  Naval  Secretary  bad  been  engaged 
for  tour  years  in  making  over  our  fighting  fleel  into  a  pacifist 
establishment." 
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NAVAL   ANN'  M.S. 

—Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  NAVAL    ENGAGEMENT    IN    BOMB    WATERS 


UK  HATE  TO  HAVE  NEIGHBORS  IN8PECT  Ol   R  WAKB 

— Thom;i>  in   the   Detroit    A 


No  editor  nor  witness,  be  he  pro-Sims  or  pro-Daniels,  finds 
fault  with  the  achievements  of  the  Navy  during  the  war.  Nor 
did  Admiral  Sims,  himself,  we  are  reminded  in  the  Independent 
Providence  Bulletin:  % 

"In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  emphasized  thai  at  no  time 
did  Admiral  Sims  charge  the  American  Navy  with  inefficiency 
or  neglect  of  duty  in  its  part  in  the  war.  What  he  did  charge 
was  inefficiency,  sluggishmess  in  the  work  of  preparation, 
confusion,  and  lack  of  a  definite  naval  policy  on  the  part  of  (lie 
Navy  Department  in  the  months  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  declaration  of  war.  His  declaration,  perhaps 
exaggerated  in  his  emotional  stress,  was  that  unnecessary  delays 
in  the  work  of  the  Navy  Department,  not  inefficiency  in  tho 
Navy,  was  responsible  for  the  prolongation  of  the  war  for  four 
months  and  the  sacrifice  of  half  a  million  lives." 

'The  Navy  Department  did  not  grasp  the  antewar  situation, 
for  there  was  a  woful  lack  of  preparation  for  the  inevitable," 
declares  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.).  "In  this  respect 
Secretary  Daniels  was  in  the  same  boat  willi  Secretary  Baker.  Hut 
when  hostilities  actually  started,  the  Navy  did  magnificenl  work." 

"Daniels  damns  Sims,  but  does  not  answer  him."  complains 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.).  "Why  did  Secretary 
Daniels  and  his  staff  fail  to  give  American  ship-owners  warning 
that  a  German  submarine  was  coming  to  the  United  States 
when  this  information  was  cabled  by  Admiral  Sims'.'  So  far 
as  we  know,  this  ranks  as  the  supreme  scandal  of  the  war." 
continues  this  paper,  which  adds: 

"Sims  sent  two  cables  dating  lhe  arrival  of  the  German 
[/-boat  for  'any  time  after  May  29.'  Yet  no  caution  was 
sent  to  the  exposed  American  ships  and  seamen  riding  serenely 
along  the  very  sea-lane  of  death.  They  were  silently  permitted 
to  sail  to  their  fate.  It  is  beyond  belief,  If  we  were  not  as 
a  people  so  hopelessly  broken  to  chronic  incompetence  in  publio 
office  that  wejiever  think  of  expecting  any t hint:  else,  we  would 
insist  upon  the  immediate  impeachment  of  the  men,  high  or 
low,  who  literally  sent  these  American  seamen,  unwarned,  into 
the  /.one  of  murderous  German  gun-tire. 

"  In  this  cast-  the  facts  are  thai  the  submarine  came  praotioallj 

on  schedule  time,  that  it  began  sinking  American  ship-  lime 
days  after  the  first  dale  mentioned  by  Sims,  that  it  struck  just 
where  Sims  said  it  would,  that  ten  American  ships  wen'  it> 
\  lotims  on  the  first  day. 

"And  that  is  not  all.  The  dose  was  repeated  in  July.  Sim- 
cabled  his  first  warning  of  the  second  submarine  as  far  back  as 
June  29.  He  said  that  this  second  submarine  could  not  reach 
Nantucket  before  .Inly  15.     On  -inly   '_'!  the  submarine  began 


operations  off  Cape  Cod.     Did  it  gel  an.  H  did.     Ap- 

parently they  were  not  <  \<  n  yet  willing  in  Washini 

and  act  upon  Admiral  Sim-'     authoritative  warm 

Very  few  papers  openly  charge  thai   the  Sims-Daniels 
troversy  is  closely  linked  up  with  politics.     To  be  -  iu 

all  Senate  investigations,  a  majority  and  a  minority  r>  ; 
expected.     In  the  last   investigation  of  this  sort— the  aircraft 
investigation  —  some    observant    editor-    agreed    that     mith<r 
report  was  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written,  because  of 
the    politically  colored    glasses    through    which    the    ea 
viewed.     The    Richmond    News-Leader     Ind.    Deta.),   deals 
that   iu  the  present    instance   "the  Sims  disclosures   w«r>    heard 
with  a  political   ear  by    the   Republican   Senator-."     "How- 
ever," comes  the  challenge,  "if  the  Republicans  want  to  make 
the  management  of  the  war  an  issue,  they  will  find  it  infinitely 
to  tlii'  credit  of  the  Democratic  Administration.'1     The  Koch. 
Post-Express   (Rep.),  also  in  defense  of  tin    &  ry,  pun 

a  novel  trend  of  thought  when  it  recalls  the  issue,  "He  kepi  us 
out  of  war."  upon  which  President  Wilson  wa  a  I'M'', 

and  ascribes  to  the  too  literal  interpretation  of  this  slog 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  our  unprepandin  SB,      Sa\  8  this  pa] 

"Picture  Secretary  Josephus  in  the  days  followu 
Always  prone  to  allow  the  image  of  his  leader  any 

other  personalities  or   things  in  evidence,   it    ;-   small   wonder 
that  he  took  the  President   and  the  election  \< 

literally    what    was    said    and    indicated    by    them.      He    had 
hurried  interest   in  putting  the  Navy  on  a  war-footing  I 
he  precluded  from   liis  wildest    suspicions  the  thought   of  war. 
Thus  the  naval  unpreparedness  is  accounted  for." 

"In    disproof    of    Admiral    Sims's    chai  thfl     N<  w     "\ 

World  (Ind.  Dem.)  declares  that  "within  the  limit  » 
gress  in  its  appropriations,  the  Navj   was  n 

and  it  continue-;: 

"The  proof  is  what  it  did  in  the  war.     As  S 
says  mi  just  indignation,  no  British  Admiral  would  ' 
the  American  Navy  was  responsible  for  the  prolo 
war  for  four  months  and  the  uni 

thousand   lives.1      Its   convoying  of  nearly   two  milli 
to   France  without    the  lo^s  of  one  lib 
\  igilanoe  and  dash. 

"On  the  handling  and  condition  of  the  fl 
of    men    in    command,    like    Admiral-    M 
conclusive.     On    the    wid< 
Benson's  word  is  weightier  than  that  of  s 
confined  him  to  the  partial  view  of  a  lii  Id." 
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GROWTH   AND    RURAL   LOSS 

E  SEEM  TO  BE  REPEATING  th<  •  tp<  rience 
of  ancienl  Koine  in  the  matter  of  congesting  the 
cities  at  the  expi  use  of  th(   counl  r. ."  obsen  i 

Philadelphia  Record,  commenting  on  the  new   census  figures  for 

Akron.  Ohio,  which  show  a  gain  of  201.8  per  cent,  in  population 

during  the  pasl  ten  years.     A  glimpse  a1  Spokane's  figures  during 
same   period    might    reassure    Tht    Record   if   Spokane   were 

not   the  only   Lai  tj    which    shov  '        of   population — a 

total  of    198    persons   in 

t  In-  ten  years.     All  <>i  her 

cities    for    which    census 

figures  are  available  are 
i irted   to  ha\ <■  gained 

from   1.9  per  cent.,  in  the 

instance     of      Louisville, 

Ky..  to  (>7.1   per  cent,  in 

the  case  of  Youngstown, 

Ohio.      "We    may     look 

for  a  corresponding  dn>|> 

in  the  rural    populat  ion, 

and  this  threatens  to  be- 
come an  acute  problem," 

concludes  the    Pittsburg 

Dispatch.     But,    we    are 

reminded  by  t  he  <  Iharles- 
•ton    News    and    Courier, 

licit  her  city    nor  counl  ry 

census  figures  ha\  e  come 
u)>  to  expectal ions,  "and 
it  is  likely  i  hat  figures  for 
the  rural  disl ricts  will  be 
i  more  disappointing 
than  ha\  e  been  t  hose  for 
tin  towns  and  ei1 
"Farmers  already  are 
eon,  plaining  of  t  he  great 

difficult}    they  experience 

in  securing  adequate  help 

— a  \  cry  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  at  a  time  when  so  much  de- 
pends upon  i  he  increased  prod  in- 1  ion  of  food,  if  li\  ing  costs  are  to 
be  kept  down,"  Hie  Philadelphia  l!<c<>i<l  tells  us.    We  read  further: 

"Gratifying  as  these  increi i"  the  ci\ic  spirit  of  many 

communities,  it  musl  nevertheless  be  apparent  that  such  gains 
can  only  be  made  at  the  expense  of  thai  population  which  lives 
outside  of  cities  and  town-.  Neither  immigration,  which  has 
In  <n  lighl  for  the  pasl  ten  years,  nor  the  natural  increase  bj 
t  he  pr<  ponderanceof  births  <>\  <  r  deaths,  will  account  for  tin  greal 
urbari  growth  revealed  bj    the  census  returns.     It  can  only  be 

explained  bj  a  greatlj  accelerated  drift  from  the  farm  to  the 
city      a    movemenl    which    has  been   under  way   for  many  years." 

"Mere  numbers  in  population  are  as  meaningless ,  as  tall 
buildings,"  we  are  assured  1>\  i  he  Detroit  News,  yet  the  Wichita 
EagU  declares  thai   "nol  a  citj    ha-   received  it-  census  repor! 
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Per  Cent, 

si.  Louis,  Mo 

773,000 

687,029 
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85,971 

12.5 

111.791 

19  4 

Pittsburg,  I'a 

588,193 

533.905 

431,512 

54.288 

10  2 
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18.2 

M  irwaukec  \\  is.  .  . 

457.147 

373,857 

285,315 
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22  3 

88,542 

31.0 

w  ashington,  I  •    C 

437,414 
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278.718 

106.345 

32  1 

52,351 

18.8 

415.609 

347,469 

246,070 

68,140 

19  6 

I'll. 399 

41.2 

Cincinnati,  0 

401,158 

363.591 

325.902 

37,567 

10  3 

37.689 

11.6 

\(  w    <  Orleans    1  a 

387.408 

339,075 

287.104 

48,333 

14.3 

51.971 

18.1 

Minneapolis.   Minn. 

380,498 

301,408 

202.718 

79.090 

26.2 

98,690 

48  7 

Seattle   W  asu 

315,652 

237,194 

80.671 

78.458 

33.1 

156,523 

194.0 

1  adianapolis,  1  ad 

314,194 

233,650 

169,164 

80,544 

34.5 

64.486 

38.1 

Toledo.  (>. 

243.109 
234,891 

168,497 
223.928 

131,822 
204.731 

74.612 
10,96^ 

44  3 
4.9 

36.675 
19,197 

27.8 
9  4 

1  .ouisville,  K  y 

Sl     Caul,  Minn.  .  .  . 

234,595 

214.744 

163.065 

19.851 

9  2 

51.679 

31  7 

Vkron,  () 

208,435 
171,647 

69,067 
137,249 

42.728 
108.374 

139.368 
34.398 

201  8 
25  1 

26.339 

28.875 

61  6 
26.6 

Syracuse,  N.  V  . .  .  . 

Memphis,  Term  .  .  . 

162,351 

t3 1,105 

102,320 

31,246 

23.8 

28.785 

28  1 

Daj  ton    o   

153,830 

116.577 

"85,333 

37,253 

31   1 

31.244 

36.6 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . 

143,152 

1(12.054 

70.996 

4I.09B 

40  3 

31.058 

43  7 

Ilarl  lord.  ( 'onn.  .  . 

138.036 

98.915 

74.850 

39,121 

39.6 

19,065 

23.9 

135.866 

125.600 

105,171 

10.266 

8.2   ' 

20.429 

19  4 

\  gstow  n.  t  1 

132.358 

79.066 

44.885 

53.292 

67  4   ; 
45.4  ] 

34,181 

76.2 

Springfield,  Mass .  . 

129.338 

88,926 

62.059 

40.412 

.  26,867 

43  3 

1 19,269 

96.815 

73.307 

22.474 

23  2   • 

23,508 

32.1 

\ash\  ille,  Tenn  .  . 

118,342 

110,364 

80,865 

7,978 

7.2 

29.499 

36  5 

116,309 

°4.538 

75.935 

21.771 

23.0 

18.603 

24.5 

Ubany,  V  V 

113,344 

1110.253 

94,151 

13.091 

13.1 

6,102 

6  -> 

Wilmington    I  >el. . 

IIC, 168 

87.411 

76.508 

22.757 

26.0 

10.903 

14  3 

Spokane,  Wash .... 

104.204 

104.402 

36.848 

-  198 

-0  2 

67.554 

183  3 

Kansas  <  iiy.  Kan  . 

101,078 

82,331 

51.418 

18.747 

22  8 

30.913 

60  1 

G  Uiiw  I'll   i  il 
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without    a    surprized    and    hurl 

aboul  t  he  inaccurate  census." 
the  instaiH  ■    of  the  city  w  hich, 
population   between    1900  and 


expression,  and  a  loud  clamor 
\ ii  except ion  might  be  math  in 
in  \  iew  of  it-  67,55  I  additional 
1910,   would   appear  to  ha 


better  reason  For  questioning  the  Goven int's  figures  than  any 

Oth<  r  cii\  .   Spokani  .   lor  ii    is  credited    with   a   loss  of  two-tenths 

per  cent.     This  city,   however,  like  the  "good   sport"  she  is, 

admits  her  -ins,  "if  sins  thej   could  hav<    b jailed  in   1910, 

when  civic  enterprise   was  a1  it-  most  hectic  'booster' 
Read  n|    on   in    The  Spokesman- Review  of   that    city,   we  learn 
■In    census  was  tal 

"In   thosi    fine,  fair,  boom  days   lo  counl   transient   labo 
and  lodging-house  casuals  as  residents  te  in  harmonj 

with  the  idea  that  th<   I   ■•  was  thi   best  city. 


'Thepeoph  hi   ■  new  belong  here,*  live  here,  and  will  continue 

to  live  here. 

"Since  -low  permanent  growth  is  better  than  swifl  mushroom 
growth  Spokane's  condition  to-day  is  far  ahead  of  what  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  since  the  deflating  had  to  be  done  sooner  or 
later  we  ou^ht  to  be  j^lad  to  have  it  over  with,  unpleasant  tho 
it  may  1"  ." 

In  other  papi  rs  w(  are  told  that  Spokane's  losses  will  be  offset 
by  rural  gains  in  that  vicinity.  In  this  connection,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  comes  forward  with  a  comforting  suggestion: 

"If  t  his  pr,)\ «.  the  case 
we  shall  have  good  rea- 
son for  rejoicing  even  tho 
in  many  instances  our 
city  pride  has  had  a  fall. 
For  if  the  erstwhile  drift 
from  the  farm  is  turned 
and  the  all  -  important 
task  of  soil-product  ion  i- 
assured  more  hands  and 
heads,  t he  nation'-  every 
interest  will  be  advan- 
taged, none  limn  than 
t  hat  of  the  cities  them- 
seh  es.  Most  cities,  after 
all.  are  dependent  on  the 
country  for  their  bone- 
building,  Mood  -  redden- 
ing   sustenance;  and  .all 

musl  look  to  t  he  farm  for 
an  abatement  in  I  In  ex- 
cessive cost    of  food. 

"  h  should  be  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that 
mere  increase  in  popula- 
t  ion  no  more  gagi  -  a 
city's  real  progress  and 
worth  than  mere  avoir- 
dupois measuri  -  a  ma  u's 
strength  or  a  woman's 
charm.  I  ncomparably 
more  important  are  good 
government  ,good  si  reels, 
good  schools.  parks,  play- 
grounds, and  sanitation 
facilities,  libraries,  art. 
museums,  music  advantages,  and  all  else  that  makes  for  life's 
enrichment  and  elevation.     Let  these  abound,  and  numbers  will 

matter  little." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  too,  rises  to  ask  "if  it  i-  not.  time 

for  cities,  as  well  as  for  the  country    at  large,  to  take  thoughl  for 

quality  as  well  as  for  size? " 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  continues  in  the  same  vein  and  in 
greater  detail: 

"It  i-  not  numbers  merely  thai  make  the  greal  city.  The 
1 1 1- 1  met  ion  of  Pari-  is  not  that  she  is  second  to  London  in  Europe 
and  slightly  exceeds  Berlin  in  population.  The  distinction  of 
Paris  is  that,  as  a  cit\  sin  i-  the  tine  expression  of  the  taste  and 
elegance  of  her  people,  their  intelligence,  their  perception, 
their  spirit.  The  Florence  of  Leonardo  and  Machiavelli  was 
a   citj    of   si\t\    thousand.     The   Athens  of  Pericles,  perhaps, 

had    not     much    more    than    thirty    thousand.      Canton.    China, 
has  a  million  or  so. 

"The  real  rank  of  an  American  city  to-day  is  not  repn  -  no  d 
bj  its  place,  in  the  census-list.  Certainly  New  Fork  is  not  the 
first  citj  a-  regards'  government;  in  that  respect  it  is  mar  the 
iail   (inl.      A   city    a    tenth  or  a    twentieth  the  size  of  New    York 

1 1 1 : i >     excel     in  everj     respect     that     huge    and    misgoverned 
lomerat  ion. 
"This  obsession  of  si,-,   can  he  positively  dangerous.     Russia 

has  horde-.  Put  horde-  will  not  conduct  a  republic  nor  save  it 
in  emergency.  To  be  self-governing  requires  quality  of  a  people, 
not  aristocratic  quality,  but  moral  and  mental  quality.  Such 
quality  enabled  tin  founders  lo  establish  this  Republic  and  the 
■  ration  of  Lincoln  to  preserve  it.  Without  such  quality 
this  nation,  no  matter  how  huge,  would  be  the  house  founded 
upon  sand  which  when  the  wind-  blow  and  the  floods  come 
■  •  dur< ." 


29   AMERICAN    CITIES   OF   OVER    L00.000   INHABITANT-. 
mil  mo  more  cities  of  LOO  000  and  over  arc  still  to  be  reported. 
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EXPERT   OPINIONS    ON   COAL   PRICKS 


THE   PROMISE   OF   CHEAPER    SHOES 


w<: 


ILL  COAL  PRICKS  ADVANCE   in   the   uext    few 

months?     We  know  thai  ;<  27  per  cent,  wage-inci 
was  granted  to  the  bituminous  miners  by  the  Pr<     - 
dent's  Coal  Commission,  and  that  prices  for  this  kind  of  coal 
wire  accordingly  raised.     But  whai   of  the  anthracite  nun 
who  produce;  our  domestic  fuel?     Naturally,  they  wanl  an  in- 
crease equal  to  that  received  by  their  soft-coal  brethren,  and 
an  increase  of  some  sort  is  likely  to  be  granted,  we  are  told  by 
77i«  Coal  Trade  ./our, ml  (New  Fork),     li'  this  happens,  how  will 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  be  affected?     Are  prices  of  the 
two  kinds  of  coal  to  be  higher  or  lower'.'     The  majority  of  edil 
of  coal-trade    publications   to   whom    The    Literary    Du 
wrote,  asking  for   their  expert  opinion,   predicl    higher  prices 
for  each    kind    of   coal,   and    give 
their  reasons.     Mr.  P.  W.  Kaward, 
editor  of  Saward'a  Journal  (New 
York),    however,    believes    thai 
"when   transportation  conditions 
improve,    bituminous    prices    will 
decline    somewhat."     This    same 
authority,  however,  feels  sure  that 
"anthracite    prices    will   rise   be- 
cause of  wage-increases  about  to 
be  granted  to  miners."    Mr.  C.  E. 
Lesher,  one  of  the  editors  of  Coal 
Age  (New  York),  also  predicts  a 
rise  in   price   of  anthracite,   and 
says  that  soft  coal  will  cost  more 
because  of  wage-advances  already 
made,  and  because  of  "the  great. 
scarcity  of  fuel."     Tho  prolonged 
switchmen's    strike    appears    not 
only  to  have  created  a  temporary 
shortage  of  coal  of  both   kinds, 
but   also   to   have   increased    the 
cost  of  production.    According  to 
the  chart  prepared  by  the  engi- 
neers of  tho  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  the  scarcity  of 
ears,  and  the  consequent  interruptions  of  working  time  not  only 
curtailed    production   but   increased    the    per    ton    cost  of  pro- 
duction.    Increased  prices  automatically  follow.     The  Black  Dia- 
mond   (Chicago),    therefore,  assigns  this  as  one  of    the  reasons 
for  an  increase  in  the  price  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal. 

Mr.  Sydney  A.  Hale,  editor  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal, 
points  out  the  necessity  of  differentiating  between  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  and  gives  in  detail  his  reasons  for  believing 
along  with  the  editor  of  Saicard's  Journal  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  anthracite  and  a  decrease  in  the  juice  of 
bituminous  coal  during  the  next  six  months.     Says  this  editor: 

"Anthracite.  An  increase  in  price  of  the  domestic  sizes  of 
anthracite  seems  inevitable,  and  repeated  government  in- 
vestigations discloso  that  the  present  prices  charged  by  the 
larger  companies  do  not  offend  any  sense  of  reasonableness. 
Indeed,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  United  Slates  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration that  iis  final  maximum  schedule  of  anthracite 
prices  was  unjust  to  the  producer  because  too  low.  There  are. 
it  is  true,  prices  now  current  that  are  indefensible.  These, 
however,  represent  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
tonnage  and  will  undoubtedly  be  readjusted  downward  if  buyers 
will  conquer  hysteria.  Speaking  of  the  major  basis,  however, 
that  will  have  to  advance. 

"Bituminous.  Barring  the  continuance  or  recurrence  of  pro- 
nounced transportation  difficulties,  anil  assuming  a  fair  supply 
and  a  satisfactory  labor  situation,  there  should  he  a  recession 
in  the  bituminous  price-situation  within  the  next  six  months, 
because  the  potential  productive  capacity  of  the  bituminous 
mines  of  the  country  is  so  much  in  excess  of  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  and  of  the  export  Hade  which 
present  shipping  facilities  would  permit  us  to  enjoj  ." 
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■]  PEAK  OF  PRICES  IN  FOOTWEAR  }. 
bed,"  i-  the  cbi 
annual    meeting    of     the    Tanm  luncil. 

E    •  CUt  i    ■    (  'ommiltce  add  I    will  1a 

four  months  for  tl  h  the  i  In  Phila- 

delphia,   v  6  l«  arn.   -ho<    pre-.  -   alr<  ad 
repeated  predictions  of  ghoe-deah  gher 

'in    pric.       mi    I  h'     fall."  I.    idi  ! 

thai    the  demand   for  leather  for  mil 

exists,  and   iha'   Argentine  hides  thai  lad  to 

the  war  because  then    wen   ao  transportation  facilitii 

flooding  the  market-  of  the  world,"  remarks  tl 

Boston  commercial  reports  also  predict  a  fall  in  the  retail  pi 

of  - 

•  iii,  because    "people  I 
intention    of   continuing 
war-prices  for  leather."     To 
statemenl  thai  shortage  of  leather 
and  labor  Bends  up  the  price  of 
footwear,  the  Philadelphia  /' 
Ledger  replies  that  "it   is  idi' 
talk   about    a   shortage   ;■ 

;-lio<  s    or    labor    win  n    thi 

manufi  can    <  sport   .  .  . 

she, 

pairs  a   ;.i  ar."      \-'\<.n 

told    by    the    Milwauki  I     /-■ 

"the  prices  which  thi  "f 

tile     I'lir*    i     S 

pay  for  American-madi  are 

double     and     triple     what 
brin^  in  foreign  countries."     Th<> 
New  York  /.'  ening  World  qui 
official  trade  figures  of  the  Un 
Stales    to    show    thai    the   export 
value  of  men-  footwear  i-  13.43, 
while  worn,  n-   sho<  -  an    .  \por*«  .1 

at  $3.38.  Other  Washington  reports  reveal  wholesale  export 
prices  to  be  from  81  to  98  per  cent,  below  home  figures,  and 
that  a  million  pairs  of  American-made  shoes  are  b(  ing  Bhippt  d 
abroad  monthly,  we  are  told  in  the  New  Fori 
This  possibly  is  one  of  the  facts  which  leads  the  Indianapolis 
Afetcs  to  conclude  that  "there  is  no  prospeol  of  lower  retail 
prices  for  shoes." 

"The  failure  of  the  European  market   and  the  press 
the  banks  for  payment   of  loans  made  on  speculative  >'o<-k-  of 
leather  have  brought  about  a  'softening'  of  prices  in  that  prod- 
uct," declares  the  Brooklyn   Eagle,  and  this  paper  further 
diets  that    "another  reduction  in  Bhoe  pric  s  i>   to  be  expe< 
because  manufacturers  have  taken  alarm  a'  the  growth  of 
public  belief  that   they  are  profiteering."     A-  if  in  sup] 
the  Eagle's  theory,  the  New  York  Tril  iru    comes  forward  » 
statements  that  "Buyers  refuse  to  pay  prevailing  high  pri< 
.   .   .  Jobbers   will   ha\.  noel   many   ordea  idy   pla 

with  manufacturers  unless  business  Ul<  S 

the  road  report   that 'retailers  ret 

unless  manufacturers  reduce  their  pr  her 

Bigns    had   the  Springfield    /.'■ 
publie  is  getting  over  its  debauch  in  sho»  finery." 

That    the   railroad    strike    has   halted    DQ<  I 

finished  material,  and  therebj  created  uncertainty  in 

market    is  the  burden  of  n  rom  leather  p<  ri  oee 

editors  saj   it  is  "impossible  to  predict"  wh 

prices  will  be  higher  in  the  fall.     Tin 

Reporter  declares   thai    the  situation   "is  com]. 

fact  that  the  bit;  packers  operate  large  tann< 


WHERE   THE   SHOK    PINCHES. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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ly  such  hides  as  they  are  not  in  a  position  1<>  tan  them- 
selv<  s."  In  another  issue  of  this  publication  we  are  told  that  "a 
od  of  wild  and  reckless  buying,  resulting  from  the  war, 
helped  to  usher  in  high  footwear  prices,  and  thai  "$20  shoes 
can  not  be  sold  for  $10  by  somi  sorl  of  industrial  legerdemain." 
By  telegraphing  its  correspondents  in  greal  producing  '-'liters, 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  I  ertained  thai   "the  crest  of 

tin   high  prices  has  been  reached,  and  in  many  instam  sed. 

Nowheri  has  then  been  found  an  indication  thai  shoe  prices 
will  be  higher  next  tall,  and  mosl  n  ports  indicate  thai  there  will 
be  a  reduction."  'The  greal  mass  of  the  people  art  through 
will)  t  heir  era  of  extravagance,"  continue-  this  paper,  "and  shoe- 
salesmen  are  seeking  business,  wh  few  months  ago  they 
Id  not  lill  orders.  'Pin  -hoe  business  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  is 
running  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  capacity  because  of 
uncertain  labor  conditions,  lack  of  raw  material,  reported 
decrease  in  orders,  and  congested  shipping  facilities.  Of  con- 
ditions in  Boston  we  are  told  in  Tin    I      ning  Sun: 

"The  public  almost  to  a  man  lias  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  abstaining  from  buying  and  making  the  old  shoes,  with  per- 
haps a  little  repairing,  last  just  a  little  longer,  il  can  force  the 
retailer  to  come  down  off  his  high  horse.  Recent  happenings 
tend  to  prove  that  t  he  public,  as  usual,  is  right.     Here  and  there 

retail    prices    ha\e   been    noticeably    cut,   and    their  cutting  bears 


all  the  earmarks  of  becoming  general.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  see  -hoe-  to-day  offered  at  $9  and  $10  retail  that  wore  quoted 
si  l  to  $16. 

"The  traveling  shoe-salesmen  are  to-day  doing  their  best   to 
hen  a  shjorl  time  ago  tiny  did  not  know  where  they 
wen  going  to  gel  tin   shoes  to  lill  their  orders.     That  is  another 
straw." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  also  predicts  that  shoe 
prices  will  be  lower  next  fall.  b<  eausi  t  hen  ha-  be<  D  "a  slackening 
in  the  raw-leather  market."  "The  economy  movement  now 
sweeping  the  country  is  having  it-  effect,"  m  read,  and  "small 
retail  dealers  are  said  to  bi  disposing  of  their  stocks  at  lower 
prices  because  they  fear  they  will  be  unable  to  -ell  them  later." 
Continues  this  newspaper  in  a  r<    mie  of  ''"   -it  nation: 

"Reeenl  developments  in  the  leather  market  as  it  relates  to 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  indicate  that  retail  prices  of  shoes 
will  be  much  lower.  According  to  those  in  touch  with  the  situ- 
ation the  decline  in  raw-material  prices  ha-  been  sharp. 

"Lower  prices  for  raw  materials  will  be  reflected  in  tin  retail 
markets  next  fall,  and  many  retailers  exprest  the  opinion  yest<  r- 
day  that  prices  will  continue  on  their  downward  course  even 
after  thai  time.  Many  retailers  made  no  secrel  of  the  fact  that 
they  would  welcome  a  general  reduction,  for  they  feel  thej  will 
be  able  to  do  more  business  and  will  not  have  to  cut  into  their 
profits  by  making  arbitrary  reductions  in  order  to  attract 
business." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


In  the  Mexican  movies  Carranza  seem-'  duo  for  a  fade-away. — Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Wnvi  Germany  nerd-  i-  [ess  wine  and  whine  and  more  sweat  and  swat. 
■ — Baltimore  Sun. 

M  ii  HOOVER  is  still  running  strong  in  all  the  colleges  but  the  electoral. — ■ 
Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

To  'lire  our  country's  ill-,  some  people  recommend  a  certain  Herb.  Nt  •' 
i  o  k  Evening  Mail. 

The  Attorney-General  might  try  the  rest  cure  as  a  cure  for  unrest. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Debs  probably  will  concur  with  Governor  Edwards  on  the  issue  of  per- 
son, d  liberty.     Newark  News. 

'I'm,  most  conspicuous  thing  about  economj  in  Congress  is  the  "con." 
— Gi  •  S.  C.)  Pit  dmont. 

Tim  poor  qualitj  ct  tin  -how-  now  on  the  road  may  be  explained  by  the 
price  of  eggs  and  vegetables.     Balti7nore  Sun. 

<  wind  thai  i-  blowing  through  the  world  seems  at  last  to  have  struck 
Venustiano  Carranza's  whiskers      Lowell  Cot        I 

Tin;  reluctance  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  Crush  the  Poles  reminds  one  of  the 
hesitancj  of  Mr.  Willard  bo  crush  Mr.  Dempsej       financial  America. 

Tin;  chief  Objection  to  flve-dollar  theater  seats  is  that  the  speculators 
would  waul   ten  dollars   apiece  a-  commission  for  selling  them. — New   York 

:t     /</. 

I  i  r  US  hope  Washington  will  pul  the  new  two  cent  pieces  into  circulation 
before  their  possibilities  of  usefulness  have  all  passed  to  the  nickel. — 
Boston  Herald. 

w  i  are  always  railing  ;it  the  politicians,  but  it  is  likelj  that  if  they  were 
i>      Hi   politics  we  should   have   t"  sui  em   in  some  other  way. — 

i       R      rd. 


Mo- i  people  arc  worth  their  salt,  but  how  about  their  sugar? — Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star. 

The  reason  food  is  high  is  because  so  feu  people  de-ire  a  place  in  the  sun. 

— Baltimore  Sun. 

The  saloons  may  lie  dead,  but  their  spirits  arc  still  abroad  in  the  land. — 
New  York  World. 

'I'm-  would  be  a  good  time  to  sell  houses  jf  the  sellers  had  anywhen  else 
to  go. — Albany  Journal. 

\\  ILSON'S  l'iume  plan  has  been  adopted  by  all  of  the  greal  Powt  i-  6X( 
d'Annunzio. — Akron  Press. 

Tut;  trouble  with  the  political  economy  of  Comue--  i-  that  it  i-  political. 
— Gri  S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Sooxek  than  unit  l'iume  d'Annunzio  offers  to  blow  himself  up.  All  be 
needs  is  a  pin. — Chicago  Tiiti 

Lloyd  George  says  the  Versailles  Treats  musl  be  executed      Germany 

would  like  in  be  tin  executioner.— Arkansas  '.•.■  - 

Tin  prohibitionist  who  declares  that  corks  are  popping  in  hell  probablj 
means   that    lull   is   popping   in   Cork.  —  Baltimori    Sun. 

WEI  i  anyway,  no  country  will  ever  again  want  to  gel  into  a  war  witli 
the  t  oiled  states,     ii   lake-  too  long  to  gel  out      Proeidena    Trib 

\  barber  proposes  iii  go  oxer  Niagara  falls  in  a  barrel       It's  about  the 
mil)  wax  left  i>\  which  one  can  gel  anj  sensation  out  of  a  cask. — Balin 
American. 

\i.i.  tin    writing  men  that  we  have  met  or  nave  Inquired  about  are  for 
Hoover.     But  none  of  them  an   attending  the  convention  a-  delegates 
Chit  ago  Tribit 

Mexican  metric  system:  Ten  bandits  make  one  revolution.  Ten 
revolutions  make  one  goA  eminent .    One  government  makes  ten  re>  olutions. 

/ '  ■■<<■■    / 1  on  Si  i  ipt. 
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NATIONAL  GAME  Ol     POOD    PRODUCTION  —Brown  in  the  Chic..-..    7/       I  News. 
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FOREIGN 


C  O  MM  E  NT 


SYRIA'S    SI  dT-DKTKli  Ml  NATION 


WHEN  PRINCE  FAYSAL,  iav  of  King  Hussein  of 
Hejaz,  "his  conquering  banner  shook  from  Syria" 
on  March  8,  1!»2().  and  was  proclaimed  the  coun 
firsl  constitutional  kin^,  he  incidentally  pined  the  ranks  of 
those  in  various  parts  of  the  world  who  lx  wail  the  "extinction" 
of  Presidenl  Wilson's  "fourteen  points." 
In  ;t  speech  before  the  National  Com- 
mittee   at     Damascus,     preceding     his 

coronation,  he  referred  to  his  journey  to 

Europe,  whither  he  had  been  called  by 

the  Allies,  and,  as  quoted  in  (d-Hakika, 
a  Beirut  Arabic  newspaper,  he  said  that 
he  had  declared  to  the  Allies  thai  "the 
Arabs  do  not  aspire  for  war  and  conquesl . 
but  seek  rather  their  independence,  w  hich 
is  their  inviolable  right.  They  seek  to 
vt  \  ive  their  ancient  civilization,  to  «  hich 
the  magnificent  remains  of  Andalusia 
still  testify."  But  how  America's  defec- 
tion from  treaty  proceedings  affected 
Kintr  Paysal's  conduct  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  avowal: 

"Alas,  that  America,  whose  assistance 
we  yearned  for  America,  which  entered 
tin  arena  of  war  on  the  stipulation  that 
secret  treaties  be  abolished — has  with- 
drawn, and  with  ils  withdrawal  the 
foundations  of  modern  diplomacy  have 
been  shaken!  When  I  heard  of  the 
agreement  between  Mr.  Clemenceau 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  which  was  ar- 
rived at  on  September  13  last,  it  became 
evident  to  me  that  our  nation  was  in 
danger  of  being  subjugated;   it  was  also 

evident    1o    me    that     whal     the    nation 

demanded,  and  what  1  declared  to  you 
and  the  world  about  Syria,  is  just,  and 
that  if  1  he  nation  does  not  stand  now 
for  iis  rights,  it  will  be  in  danger  of 
division  and  enslavement." 

Another  proof  of  the  integrity  of 
Syrian  peace  intentions  is  found  by 
Syrian  editors  in  King  Paysal's  letter  to 
President  Wilson  on  April  7,  in  which 
he  appealed  for  the  recognition  of  Syria 
umhr  his  rule.  From  the  letter  a  Nation- 
alist newspaper  of  Damascus,  ad-Difa', 
cites  the  following: 

"A"d  as  we  demand  nothing  but  a 
natural  right  consecrated  by  our  sacri- 
fices in  the  Greal  War,  and  established 
by  our  history,  we  hope  thai  the  Allied 
governments  will  welcome  our  new  gov- 
ernment with  a  sense  of  relief,  and  assist 
us  by  removing  'he  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way  of  our  progress.  Our  only  desire 
is  to  live  in  security  and  peace  under  t  he 
flag  of  universal  peace." 

King  Paysal's  chief  adviser  in  foreign 
affairs,    the    Syrian    Brigadier-General    J.  Haddad,    resents    a 
question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  regarding  the  "self- 
appointed   King  of  Syria."   and   tells  the  storj    of    tin    Kii 
elevation  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Morning  Post,  from  which 
we  quote  in  part: 


KING     I   U 


Vmorica  s  w  ii  lidrawal  from   i  In  ■  t > i< 

he  says   obliged  hltn  lo  proclaim  his  kingdom 
in  v.,!,-  Syria  from  division  and  enslavement 
In  his  left  hand  he  holds  ;i  (I:  ■  emblem, 

not  tie  ins)  i, mi  nl    of  aut 


"Kin     I  in-  po - , 

«  ill  of  t  he  people.     That    n  ill 

( tongre 

lion  of  lh< 

w  Inch    in    <-.  •,,    r<  m<  dy    tin  q 

repri  menial  ion.    And  I  the  choice  of 

pi  opli    light)  d  on   the    Emir 

and.       lb 
throughout    In-   public   career  t hi 
of     the     Aral.      National      mi  in 

ria.      Naturally,   much 
befori      the    war     had     to     I"  in 

ret,  and  '   until  hi-  father. 

King   Hussein,  enti  n  d  th<    war.  on 
Bide  "i  I  he  Allies  i    Emit   I 

was  able  to  throw  off  the  i  and 

opt  iik    for  1  h.  -      ifl   from 

the  Turk.     It  «rae  not,  therefore,  dm 
the  mi  re  chanci    of  ■••  ar  I  hat   I  hi    Emir 
Fa ;  -al.    with    the   northern   Arab  Ar' 
consisting    of    regular    troops    reeru 

from     S;  ria    and     Mesopo  h    a 

large  number  of  irregular  Bedouins  from 
the  Arabian  and   Syrian  deserts,  found 
himself  at   Damascus  when  the  Turl 
Power  collapsed.     Hi   had  all  along  b< 

arded,  both  by  I  In   peopli 
and  by  1  he  Powers,  w  ho  ^  itly 

communicating  with  King  Hi. 

1  he  fill  lire    of  Sv  ria.  a-  I  h>     <>i,|\     | 

liable  of  being  at  t  hi    hi  ad  of  thi   § 

Government  ami  of  uniting  all  se 

<rei  d- .    Tone,  Kii 

in  Syria,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  Georgt   was 

horn  in  England,  yi  t  I  ha\ i  n 

of  his  critics  bi  im. 

KiiiLr    Paysal   is   an   Arab,   as   is 

nan.  as  i  \ >  rj    W  ■  Ishi 
Englishman.     His  G< 
nf  Syrians  and  Mi 
mil;   person  from  the  Hejaz  in  I » 
holdingan  official  capacity  is  his  I 
the  Emir  Zeid." 

The  form  of  government,  it  isn 
will  be  a  constitutional  mom 
local  autonomy  for  th< 

Btati  S,  and  the  Nationalist   I ). 

b  describes  the  declaration  <>f  S 
indopendi  not    as    "an  a<  eomplishi 
which  the  conference  of  thi  Al 
has  eit her 

n  diU  d   mot  h  ■    of  friendship  l 
tb.    Arabs." 

But  other  journals  in  I 
warn     us 

Sj  vian  lndi  pendi 
all  the  v 

ably  thi    Lebai        :■■    •  i 
opp  Folio 

S 
I  ■  banon    adn  i 
B  alula    on    Ml 
eland   tin    independence   "f    Lebanon    urn 
France.  1  hus  repudiating  any  i^iri  i.  i  pat  ion 
m.  ir.     Thi   majorit  y  ii 
their-  tr«  atn  ■  thi    Mosli  n 

Govi  ii  ■  d  iii  \  i«  ■ 


\l.     I       t»l      -N  K 
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III  RYING    THE    HATCHET    (?) 

"Tlie  hole's  not  big  enough,  Bonar;   we'll  have  to  enlarge  it." 
"  \nd  to  make  it  big  enough,  David,  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  enlarge 
tii<-  island." 

— John  Bull  (London). 


THE    KINDEST    CUT    OF    ALL 

\\  i  tSH  Wizard — "  I  now  proceed  to  cut  this  map  into  two  parts  and 
place  them  in  the  hat.  After  a  suitable  interval  thej  will  be  •"nund  to 
have  come  together  of  their  own  accord — [aside] — at  least  let's  hope  so; 
l\e  never  done  this  trick  before."  Punch  (London). 


CHAFFING    BRITAIN'S    VERSATILE    PREMIER. 


against  them  in  different  localities,  especially  in  Buka'  and 
around  Homs.  since  the  armistice,  these  Christians  regard  with 
suspicion  and  timidity  the  new  Syrian  Kingdom.  This  altitude 
is  wisely  sounded  by  al-Ahwal,  a  rather  liberal  Christian  paper 
of  Beirut,  which  says: 

"We  are  all  lovers  of  independence,  only  we  desire  such  inde- 
pendence after  we  are  properly  taught  how  to  govern  ourselves 
and  how  to  manage  our  national  a  flairs. 

"We  Christians  in  Syria  never  dream  of  ruling  in  a  country 

where  we  are  much  fewer  than  Moslems,  bill  we  desire  that 
Such  rule  be  in  the  hands  of  a  parly  that  treats  Moselm  and 
Christian  alike  before  the  law,  and  does  not  ^ive  preference  to 
any  one  from  sectarian  motives.  When  these  requisites  are 
found  in  a  ruler,  Syrian  Christians  are  just  as  eager  for  indepen- 
dence as  Moslems." 

The  Government  of  Damascus  lias  more  than  one.  formally 
declared  the  equality  of  all  religions,  we  are  advised  by  the 
press,  and  has  adopted  as  the  basis  of  its  new  constitution  the 
modern  concept  of  government  which  separates  the  slate  and 
the  church.  Nevertheless,  some  papers  opposing  the  Faysal 
Government  point  to  the  recent  troubles  in  Marj'uoun  and 
Buka'  as  an  evidence  that    Mohammedan    fanaticism  against 

Christians  has  not  died  out.  The\  claim  ihat  the  Arab  Gov- 
ernment winks  a1  such  uprisings  and  has  often  communicated 
with  the  heads  of  the  insurgents,  in  spit<  of  all  the  formal  dec- 
larations of  the  said  government  to  the  contrary.  The  Syria 
correspondent  of  at-Mokattam,  the  foremost  daib,  in  Cairo,  ex- 
plains 1  he  Marj'uoun  incident,  in  which  Arab  tribesmen  attacked 
and  plundered  the  Christian  quarters  of  the  town  and  other 
Christian  towns  in  the  \  ieinit  j .  as  the  result  of  interference  by  the 
French  Government  in  arming  and  encouraging  christian-  to 
rise  against  their  Moslem  neighbors.  Whatever  truth  there  may 
be  in   this  explanation,  say  impartial  onlool  ■  is  certain 

thai  the  occupation  of  Syria  and  Palestine  by  the  French  and 
English  has  incensed  the  Mohammedan  population  and  broughl 
to  the  surface  all  the  latent  fanaticism  and  religious  antagonism 
in  the  land  of  many  religions  and  many  sects. 


A   BRITISH    VISION   OF   "AN   IRISH 
REPUBLIC" 

IRELAND  MUST  SAVE  A  REPUBLIC  "if  she  wants  it," 
and  it  is  lime  the  people  of  England  realized  that  sooner 
or  later  they  may  be  forced  to  consent  to  the  creation  of 
such  an  independent  stale.  This  declaration  comes  not  from 
an  anti-British,  bu1  from  an  independent  liberal  British  week- 
ly, The  New  Statesman,  which  says  that  while  an  Irish  Repub- 
lic is  "as  yet  a  possibility  only,  not  a  probability,  yel  as  such 
it  must  be  faced,  for  until  it  is  faced  as  one  a1  least  of  the  actually 
possible  alternatives,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  British  Govern- 
ment will  succeed  in  finding  a  better  solution  for  the  most 
desperate  situation  into  which  Irish  affairs  have  been  allowed  to 
drift."  This  weekly  does  not.  suggest  that  the  British  electorate 
is  ever  likely  to  lie  persuaded  that  the  creation  of  a  republic  is 
"a  wise  or  a  desirable  method  of  satisfying  Irish  aspirations." 
it  agrees  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil  thai  any  conceivable  House  of 

Commons  is  likely  to  be  unanimously  opposed  to  such  a  course. 
But  it  predicts  thai  if  developments  in  Ireland  proceed  on  their 
presenl  lines  "a  majority  of  some  future,  perhaps  even  the 
next.  House  of  Commons  may  be  still  more  profoundly  opposed 
to  all  the  practicable  alternatives,  and  may  thus  be  forced 
reluctantly  to  yield  what  they  would  never  willingly  give." 
Consider  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  to-day,  this  weekly  says: 

"  It  is  a  state  of  war — nojess.  In  spite  of  the  large  army  which 
we  are  maintaining  over  there,  the  Government  has  no  power 
to  maintain  even  a  semblance  of  law  and  order.  There  is  far 
less  law  and  onh  r  in  Ireland  to-day  than  the  Germans  main- 
tained in  Belgium,  for  the  Irish  are  nol  Belgians  and  the  English 
soldier  is  not  and  never  will  be  an  adept  in  the  science  of  'fright- 
fulness.'  The  Sinn-Feiners  defy  the  law,  and  kill  with  impunity 
not  only  in  country  districts,  but  in  the  open  streets  of  the 
capital  itself.  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
forced  to  discard  the  law,  and  to  resort  to  a  policy  of  wholesale 
arrests  and  imprisonment  withoul  any  pretense  of  legal  trials 
or  even  of  courts  martial.  The  police,  as  Lord  Robert  himself 
pointed   out,   are   never  allowed  out   iu  the  daytime  except  in 
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twos  and  threes,  and  even  then  they  an  sometimes  Bhot.  Al 
liitrht,  when  crime  is  most  rampant,  they  are  nol  allowed  out  at 
all.  The  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  raid  and  pull  down 
police  barracks  and  enforce  their  own  rules  or  laws.  'Practi- 
cally the  Government  of  Ireland  in  the  south  exists  only  on 
sufferance.  No  order  of  the  Government,  as  I  understand, 
can  be  carried  out  unless  the  Sinn-Fein  authorities  choose  to 
permit  it.'     And  every  day  the  situation  becomes  woi 

Supposing  this  state  of  affairs  continues,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  hope  that  it  will  not  continue,  we  are  told,  and  supposing 
the  Irish  refuse  every  ameliorative  measure  that  is  offered  them, 

en  full  Dominion  Home  Rule,  and  the  possibility  of  thai 
becomes  greater  with  each  daj  of  military  repression,  and  bud- 
pose  then  that  a  Labor  Government  or  a  Liberal-Labor  Coalition 
comes  into  power  in  England,  which  is  "at  leasl  a  possibility" — 
tht  □  w  hal  would  happen'.'     The  New  Statesman  proceeds: 

"  Does  any  one  imagine  thai  such  a  government  could  or  would 
attempt  to  continue  indefinitely  to  rule  Ireland  by  the  presenl 

methods  of  crude  and  brutal  military  coercion?  Yei  ii  is 
clearly  within  the  power  of  the  Sinn-Feiners  to  make  any  other 
method  impossible.  A  Labor  Government  might  be  as  con- 
ciliatory as  it  chose,  but  the  ultimate  decision  would  still  rest 
with  the  Irish  people.  They  would  have  merely  to  ignore  all 
blandishments  and  continue  their  present  policy,  and  they  would 
get  their  republic.  We  do  not  say  that  if  a  Labor  Government 
came  into  power  to-morrow  it  would  necessarily  be  faced  with  the 
alternatives  of  continuing  the  present  regime  or  sanctioning  a 
republic,  for  we  do  not  believe  t  hat  the  mass  of  even  t  he  Soul  hern 

Irish  are  yet  irrecoverably  committed  to  the  republican  demand. 

What  we  do  say  is  that  if  it  should  come  to  that  choice,  it'  it  were 
clear  that  there  was  no  middle  course  between  unconditional 
withdrawal  from  Ireland  and  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  martial  law,  daylight  assassinations,  and  hunt 
strikes,  then  there  is  no  member  either  of  the  Labor  party  or  of 
the  Liberal  party  who  could  fail  to  choose  withdrawal,  without 
eating  every  political  principle  which  he  had  ever  profest.  In 
the  last  resort,  subject  peoples  have  an  argument  to  which  there 
is  no  reply  save  extermination,  and  the  Sinn-Feiners  have  dis- 
covered that  argument.  They  may  be  persuaded  to  abandon 
it;  they  can  not  be  coerced.  There  is  no  move  which  even  the 
most  ruthless  of  militarists  could  devise  which,  if  they  are 
sufficiently  determined,   they  can   not   counter." 

The  New  Statesman  does  not  believe  that  the  Irish  problem  is 
insoluble  or  that  it  is  impossible  "to  retain  Ireland  within  the 
Empire  by  her  own  free  will."  The  hatred  of  Englishmen  which 
exists  in  Ireland  is,  "in  one  sense,  terribly  real,  but  in  another 
it  is  purely  fictitious."  It  is  founded  on  no  natural  or  temper- 
amental antipathy,  but  "on  a  number  of  essentially  accidental 
historical  facts  which  have  obscured  the  natural  affinities, 
spiritual  and  intellectual,  of  the  two  races,"  and  w<   read: 

"Every  one  who  knows  Ireland  knows  also  that  if  Ireland 
had  been  independent,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  international 
conflict    in   which   she   would    not    have   been   our   inseparable 


friend  and  ally.    The  tragedy  of  'he  i  don  li< 

fact  i.jjat  i;  might  be  entirely  transformed  bj  10  small  an  amo 

of  COUragl    and   generosity.      Ii    Wt    offer   Ireland   unconditional 

freedom  we  can  win  her.     If  we  maintain  our  pr< 

ble  and  insensate  policj  of  coercion  we  -hall  lose  her-  | 

forever.     Thai    is    the    real    alternative 

never  be  a  willing  member  ot  I    immonwealth  u 

-in    i,;i     been  offered  the  free  choice  of  complete  indep< 

if  she  so  wills.     We  ii  onably  attach  conditi 

offer.     We  may  insisl   that   "<>  decision  -hall  be  tak  il  a 

certain,    perhaps    prolonged,    period    -hall    have   elapsed — \t 

enough  for  the  passions  of  to-daj    to  havi    burn<-d  thei 

out.     lint  the  ultimate  choioi  must  l.<   perfectly  fa 


U<>\\    SPAEN    PAYS    I  OR   WAR 


SLAIN  is  PAYING  FOR  WAIL  tho  she  tral  ii 

world  conflict,  and  Lcoording  to  M; 

dispatches,   i-   social  unrest   and   political  instability 


due 

to  th<  cost  of  living.     I  pricings,  long  predicted  drid 

Impartial,  arc  reported  from   thi   western   part  ot  d  in 

Borne  cities  -hops  have   been  obliged  to  clo»    bi  of  mob 

attacks    on    account    of    ih<    food    shortage.      In   on< 
mob  of  more  than  3,000  women  took  part   in  a  demonstration 
that  clashed  with  the  police.     At  the  same  time  industrial  un- 
rest continues  throughout  Ihe  laboring  centers,  and  d  of 
trade-union    directors    meeting    secretlj    and    of    numerous    ar- 

-  b<  ing  made     Tie  cost  of  living  in  Spain  has  mi 
doubled  since  1914,  and,  as  in  other  countries.  r<  port-  a  Madrid 
correspondent   of  the  Paris  HumaniU,  "the  rich  ha 
much   richer  and   1  he   poor  much    poorer,   while  the  midn 

and  those  who  lived  on  invested  funds  have  been  wiped  out.*' 
This  slate  of  affairs  dates  back  to  the  armistice,  bu1 
spondent  points  out  that  there  is  no  deluge  of  paper  money  in 
Spain  as  in  some  other  countries  and  thai  the  cold  Bupply  of 
bank  of  Spain  has  been  greatlj  increased.     Hundred-  of  mill. 
of  francs  in  gold  were  taken  into  the  country  from  1915  to  1918, 
through  sales  of  textiles,  harness,  chemicals,  mineral-,  and 
and   also   because   Spanish   shipmasters   reaped   fortunes   b 
tonnage  leased  to  the  belligerents.     Thus  thousands  of  individu- 
als became  wealthy.     On  the  other  hand  w<   ret 

"Spain  was  obliged  to  discontinue  tl  er  pan  rr- 

chases  in  foreign  countries  because   European   merchant 
unable  to  ship  goods  or  did  not  have  them  to  ship.     This 
especially  true  of  machinery.     For  several  years  Spanish  im- 
ports have  been  far  below   normal,  and  so  ihe  monej  remained 
in   the   country.     Added    to   the   receipts   of    tin    sales   al 
mentioned,  it  i-  evident  that   money  i-  abundant.     M< 
the   lack   of   foreign   competition   and    the   increase    oi    m< 
caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of  non-exportable  products. 


I 


Tilt;   VERDICT    AGREED  <>\    n\     Ml     NATIONS 
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FATE  OF  PROFITEERS  HERE   AND  HEREAFTER. 
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these  arc  grain  and  oil,  which  the  Spanisl    I  nmenl  has  for- 

bidden to  be  exported.  It'  it  had  not  done  this  all  these  prod- 
ucts would  have  been  taken  by  needy  neighboring  countries." 

The  Madrid  Impartial  frankly  avows  thai  life  in  Spain  has 
become  "almost   impossible,"  for  tl  of  things  to  eal  and 

r  has  risen  so  thai  no  class  in  Spain  to-day  can  live  on  its 
income.     ]t  is  not  possible  to  raise  the  f  i  mployees,  and 

they  know  this.  It  mus1  lie  possible,  however,  to  bring  down  the 
prices  of  the  things  that  the  workers  must  have  in  order  to  be 
able  to  work.     This  journal  pro 

"That   a   greal   crisis  will   arise  if  something  is  not  done  to 
relieve  di  e  heai-  daily  in  ti  li  E  "ams  from  small  town 

from  the  country  districts.  The  masses  are  becoming] 
because  they  can  not  buy  food  and  clothing  even  tho  they  have 
money.  Famine  in  Spain  is  a  facl  and  it  is  due  to  the  abuse  of 
the  products  we  actually  raise.  For  the  revolt  thai  may  follow 
the  hunger  now  stalking  abroad  our  export  trade  is  responsible. 
Exports  benefit  a  small  class  of  speculators  in  Spain,  but  harm 
the  greal  majority  beyond  calculation." 


RECOVERY  OF   SOL  Til  EASTERN   EUROPE 

THE  CRAZY-QJ  M.T  PATCHWORK  of  little  nations 
that  besprinkle  southeastern  Europe  are  now  slowly 
struggling  tip  from  the  rum  of  war,  some  in  the  exhilara- 
tion of  new  or  enlarged  nationality,  some  sadly  shrunken  in 
defeat.  It  will  be  strange,  in  the  opinion  of  a  special  corre- 
mdenl  of  the  London  Times  who  has  just  traveled  through 
that  region,  if  during  the  present  year  an  economic,  social,  and 
political  crash  can  be  avoided  in  these  states  where  the  van- 
quished "seem  likely  to  recuperate  more  quickly  than  their 
victorious  ."     Greece    alone    among    the    countries    he 

ted  is  "fo  tunate  in  having  been  tree  from  the  ruin  of  war 
and  in  having  at  her  head  a  statesman  of  wide  experience  and 
transcendenl  ability."  Greece,  moreover,  was  engaged  in  war 
for  a  shoii  time  only,  suffered  comparatively  small  losses  of  men, 

and  regained  from  insurance  companies  the  value  of  what  she 
lo  •  in  shipping.  So  it  follows,  we  are  told,  that  she  is  the  most 
prospi  roua  country  of  central  and  southern  Europe. 

Italy  is  perhaps  the  "'most  unsettled,"  and  this  rather  gloomy 
informant  proa  eds: 

'  '  3ovii        meel  daily  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns 

(especially  in  the  Bologna-Ferrara  county  ;  poverty  and  high 
prices  weigh  heavily  on  the  masses,  agitators  openly  preach 
revolution,  and   have  at    least   succeeded   in  producing  a   most 

unfortunate  antiwar  reaction  of  public  sentiment,  which  now 
condemns  the  patriots  and  the  soldiers  who  kept  up  flagging 
spirits  during  t  hi  war  b\  promising  a  new  order  of  things  which 
oe  has  entirelj  failed  to  produce.  Those  who  were  pro- 
Entente  enthusiasts  are  discredited,  and  cases  even  occur  of 
i  -  tile  manifestations  in  the  streets  against  officers  in  uniform." 

Greece   in   that    she  is  ruled   b\    her   Prime    Minister,   we 

told,  is  Bulgaria,  whin    Premier  Stamboulisky  is  "a  pow- 
illy  built,  energetic,  and    verj   capable  peasant,"  who  is  "a 
fighter  in  every  inch  of  his  immense  person."     A-  aninstanc<  of 
1  'i.  mier  Stamboulisky  's  prow< 

"Mr.  Stambouli  tddenlj   dissolved  the  Chamber  in  order 

to  wm  a   victorj    over  Bolshevism  at   a  general  election,     lie 

had  previously  i  d  to  ftghl  Bolshevism  in  Parliament  bj 

discussion,  outsidi  it  by  the  same  methods  as  Trotzky  u  insl 

hi    enemies      When  he  dismissed  the  Parliament    he  arranged 

to  have  police  waiti  ide,  with  orders  to  arrest  the  Bolshevik 

ex-members.     So    •  ighl    or    nine    Bulgarian    parliamentarians, 

i      mg  had  a  last   friendly    par  with  the  prime  minister  on  the 

day  of  di  -olution.  walked  out   of  the  Sobranje  building,  depu- 

iio  longer;  into  the  arm    of  the  law,  to  spend  the  time  which 

rvene  until  the  nexl  elections  wer    o  er,  lodged  in  a 

-  cells  at  lto\  ernnit  ni  expert 

"Bulgaria  is  as  much  ruled  its  prime  minister. 

Both  countries  are  monarchies  where  the  kings  d<>  not  count. 
Thej  often  do  no1  know  wl  ng  done  in  their  name.     They 

are  ill.  i  'Prance.     King  I  mtine,  whatever  his  faults, 

was  a  real  king,  who  maintained  the  pomp  and  exercised  the 
intluetie.  of  bis  office.     King  Ale  id." 


In  (V.ei  ho-Slovakia,  the  large-estate  question  is  one  of  the 
most  immediate  problems,  and  this  informant  reports  that — 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  noblemen  who  flocked 
round  the  Court  of  Vienna  between  them  owned  three-fifths  of 
the  total  surface  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Slovakia.  Most  of 
these  grands  seigneurs  were  foreigners  to  the  Czechs.  Prince 
Liechtenstein  fed  his  penurious  principality  on  the  borders  of 
Switzerland  from  the  produce  of  his  vasl  Bohemian  estates. 
Such  strangers  as  ex-King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  and  his 
brother  owned  large  stretches  of  Slovakia.  The  new  republic 
has  naturally  expropriated  thesi  domains  against  promise  of 
indemnification.  It  is  the  same  in  Koumania.  in  Hungary,  in 
Italy,  and  Jugo-Slavia,  where  the  Begs  of  Bosnia  have  been 
among  the  lesser-known  grandee-  oi  property.  Only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  such  as  of  woodland  in  Slovakia  and  the  southern 
Karpathians,  or  of  marshland  in  southern  Italy,  do  large  private 
i  em  desl  ined  to  survh  .  ." 

The  recovery  of  Europe  is  bound  to  be  retarded,  we  read 
further,  because  the  leadi  rs  called  upon  to  face  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems  of  unexampled  complexity  arc  "untried 
men."  Schoolmasters,  doctors,  and  publicists  have  become 
prime  ministers,  says  the  writer  pessimistically,  while  the  whirli- 
gig of  revolution  has  "driven  some  professors  to  earn  their 
living  as  porters  and  carried  another  to  be  head  of  a  central 
European  state."  Men  of  political  experience  are  living  in 
idleness  or  exile.  Governments  look  in  vain  for  talent  for  the 
most  ordinary  diplomatic  or  other  official  posts,  and  we  read: 

"This  difficulty  is  fell  much  more  acutely  by  new  or  greatly 
enlarged  states,  such  as  ( "/.echo-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia, 
than  by  those  which  have  been  reduced  in  area,  such  as  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria,  when      lure  are  more  officials  than  are  wanted." 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  NEED  <>I  PEOPLE— New  Zealand's 
concern  about  new  settlers  i§  no  less  anxious  than  that  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  ships  1o  New  Zealand,  which  is 
sending  many  of  the  mosl  d<  sirable  sel  tiers  from  England  toward 
<  'anada,  we  are  told,  and  the  New  Z.-aland  Govemmenl  is  urged 
to  remove  this  impediment.  Meanwhile  the  Auckland  Xcw 
Zt  aland  Herah  &  I  he  country: 

"She  can  afford  to  offer  weleomi  and  opportunity  to  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  but  most  of  all  she  needs  men  capable  of  per- 
forming muscular  work.  Lack  of  man-power  has  constantly 
I.,  n  the  factor  limiting  her  development  and  never  was  the 
shortage  so  acute  as  i'  i-  to-day.  The  loss  of  the  1G.000  men 
who  fell  on  the  battle-field  is  itself  irreparable,  but  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  decreased  economic  value  of  maimed  and 
invalided  soldiers.  Under  this  head  falls  the  equivalent  of  the 
labor  of  15,000  men.  Additional  factors  are  the  check  to  immi- 
gration, the  influenza  epidemic,  and  the  decline- -temporary,  it  is 
to  be  hoped— in  tin  birth-rate.  The  population  of  the  Dominion 
is  at  hast,  50,000  less  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  war 
and  the  epidemic  ami  this  loss,  actual  or  relative,  includes  a 
very  high  proportion  of  able-bodied  men.  Every-day  experience 
bears  out  the  moral  of  these  statistics.  The  demobilization  of 
tin  \ew  Zealand  Expeditionary  Force  has  been  practically 
completed,  but  men  can  not  be  obtained  for  the  most  vital  of  all 
development    work,    the   making  of  roads  and   railways." 

A    new    proposal    in    immigration    is    suggested    by    one    New 
Zealand  official,  according  t<>  the  Wellington  Dominion,  which 
-  an  account   of  it   a-  follows: 

r.ns  of  thousands  of  unwanted  children  from  two  to  five 
in  Britain  to-day  according  to  the  Commissioner. 
New  Zealand  needs  population,  and  the  younger  the  immigrant 
the  better  the  prospeel  of  acclimatizing  him  to  overseas  conditions. 
The  Governmenl  should  shortly  have  its  hands  quite  full  enough 
with  adult  immigration  to  make  it  averse  io  taking  in  hand  the 
rearing  of  infants.  Many  of  these  unwanted  children  will  drift, 
into  institutions  such  as  Barnardo's  Homes.  Can  we  not  give 
the  managements  "t  selected  institutions  with  satisfactory  rec- 
ords in  bringing  up  children  some  special  inducements  to  es- 
tablish homes  in  New  Zealand  and  bring  the  British  youngsters 
out  and  rear  them  here?  Money  spent  in  this  way  would  yield 
a  -olid  return  in  adding  to  the  man- and  woman-power  of  the 
Dominion  in  a  few  years'  time,  and  the  children  would  be  given 
a  much  chance  in  life  than  they  could  otherwise  hope  for." 


JUGGLING   WITH   OUR   WEIGHTS   AND  MEASIKKS 


THE  CONSTITUTION  of  the  United  Spates  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  weights  and  measures.  Bui 
when  attempts  are  made  to  induce  our  La  'a  to  act 

in  the  matter,  they  have  almost  always  declined  to  interfere  with 
local  customs,  and  the  result  is  thai  each  State  decides  on  its 
own  measures.  Result: 
deception  and  waste. 
Reviewing  an  article  on 
"The  National  Shell 
Game,"  contributed  by 
A.  H.  Ulm  to  Business 
(Detroit),  a  writer  in 
The  Business  Digest  and 
Investment  Weekly  (New 
York)  gives  the  above 
information  and  much 
more  of  the  same  sort. 
If  you  buy  a  bushel  of 
seed  potatoes  in  North 
Dakota  you  will  gdl 
only  46  pounds,  he  says; 
so  it  might  be  better 
to  buy  them  in  Mary- 
land, where  they  will 
have  to  give  you  GO 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 
If  you  buy  a  crate  of 
celery  from  Florida  you 
may  pay  less  for  it  than 
if  you  got  it  from  Cali- 
fornia, but,  then,  you'll 
get  only  half  as  much  in 
the  crate.  In  fact,  the 
only  positively  legalized 
standard  of  weights  and 
measures  we  have — or 
rather  don't  have — for 
the  country  as  a  whole 
is  the  metric  system. 
He  continues: 


Courtesy  of  "  Business." 


"In  1866  Congress 
made  the  metric  system 
legal,  but  only  by  indi- 
rect action  has  it  ever 
legalized     the     ancient 

British  system  in  general  use.  When  attempts  are  made  to  gel 
the  national  legislature  to  set  up  basic  Standards  of  weights  and 
measures,  we  run  into  local  customs,  sectional  prejudices,  indi- 
vidual habits — all  functioning  usually  under  the  cloak  of  State 
rights — and  Congressmen  must  needs  walk  warily!  Between 
1830  and  1840  the  Government,  in  collecting  customs  and  taxes, 
was  so  often  perplexed  as  to  what  really  did  constitute  a  pound, 
a  yard,  or  a  bushel  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
authorized  to  fix  standards  for  the  Government's  <>w  n  use.  Then 
he  was  directed  to  send  each  State,  as  a  gifl  rather  than  an  in- 
junction, duplicates  of  his  base  standards.  The  result  is  thai  the 
States  now  prescribe  the  same  basic  pounds,  yards,  and  bushels 
as  the  Federal  Government,  but  have  made  some  rather  remark- 
able variations." 

The  writer  then  quotes  Mr.  Ulm  as  follows: 

"Echoes  of  the  old  lack  of  uniformity  constantly  result  from 
the  efforts  of  the  States  to  define  bushels  in  terms  of  pounds.  .  .  . 
Recently,  when  the  Railroad  Administration  put  into  its  freighl 
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i-  not  practicable  U 
such  articles  to  the  dis- 
tributers bj  weight  they 
should   1"    -old   by  uni- 
form       packagl  - 
scribed       by       nan 
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Hut  only  twice  ■ 
gn  as  taken  action  under 
the    weights    and 
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Constitution  —  i 
standardize      the      troy 
pound  and.  a  few   - 
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barrel. 


A    FEW    METHODS   Til  AT    DUPE    BUYERS 

To  the  eye  of  the  casual  buyer  the  lettuce  baskets  in  tlu>  picture  seem  to  lie  of  the 
same   size.     The  difference  that  really  exists  i-  Illustrated  i>>   the  dozen  head-  of 

lettuce  left    over  when    the  contents  of  the   basket    at    the   lef!    an'   poured    Into   the 

basket  at  the  right.  At  the  upper  left  i-  a  double-ended  measure,  legalized  by 
Congress  for  use  in  the  District  of  Columbia.      The  upper  part    tilled  with  yams 

holds  exactly  half  a  peek.  Below  is  a  peek  niea-ure.  When  the  half-pock 
measure  wast  tilled  twice  and  ii  --  contents  poured  into  the  peek  measure,  three 
jams  were  left  over.  A  container  may  he  of  honest  surface  dimensions,  hut  of 
dishonest  hot  torn  dimensions,  and  therefore  of  dishonest  shape.  The  baskets  con- 
taining string  beans  are  of  the  same  surface  dimensions  \<\  one  contains  sixteen 
ounces  of  beans;  the  other  one  is  narrower  at  the  bottom  a. id  contains  only  thirteen. 
Instances    like    these  show    why    the   housewife  should   buy   produce   h\    the   pound. 


"O  dona]     tim- 

idity   in  approaching   the   standardization   of    DM  is    well 

illustrated  by  its  handling  of  the  barrel.     It  tirst  standard 
apple  barrels,  fixing  dimensions,  style,  shape,  and  all.    Rut  si<-<  I 
barrels  were  except*  d  in  all  but  the  mattci  of  dimensions.     Then 
it    standardized    all    barrels    used    in    shipping  fruits  and    V» 

taldes.  taking  care  to  define  dimensions,  style,  and  - 
the  proviso  that  any  barrel  of  a  different   form  havii 
quired  dimensions  shall  be  a  standard  barr.  1.     And  lh. 
barrel  was  excepted  from  all  provisioi 

"Since  then  Congress  has  balked  at  making  furth. 
authority  'to  ti\  a  standard  of  weights  .nid  n 
to  realize   the   n<  i  d  of  more  uniformity   in   I 
Climax  or  grape  basket.      Million-  of  them   wen 
with  their  contents  to  consumers,  who  usually  l> 
of  grapes  rather  than  bo  manj  pounds  or  quarts.     Pil 
sizes,  styles,  and  Bhapes,  with  fractional  ■ 
would  ordinarily   notice,  were  in 
so  far  as  to  define  the  kind  of  Climax  or  grape  I 
interstate  trade.     However,  the  three  basket-  of . 
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bich   Congress  did  prescribe  for  interstate  com- 

virtually  supplanted  all  th<  otto  rs,  \viih  greal  saving 

\.<  nefil  to  prod  ad  consumers. 

■•  W'li.  ii  ( 'ongress  tackled  the  berry  box,  which  embodit  d  even 

apes  ;iih1  sizes  than  <li<l  the  grape  basket,  it  stopt  still 

further  shorl  of  the  limil  of  its  authority.     It  prescribed  only  the 

i  usions,  but  the  standardized  boxes  have  supplanted  most  of 

ot  hers. 

"Congressional  wavering  is  shown  further  by  t lie  fad  thai  it 

put  i  In  enforcement  of  the  barrel  law  in  t  he  hands  of  I  he  Bur<  an 

standards  and  that  of   the  grape-baskel  and  berry-box  laws 


"A  very  large  proportion  of  the  $50,000,000  of  claims  filed 
annua)!}  against  the  railroads  for  damage  to  freight  is  due  to 
breakage  caused  by  poor  construction  of  containers. 

■•Tin  Railroad  Administration,  as  indicated,  has  taken  steps 
toward  compelling  shippers  to  use  crates  and  baskets  better 
adapted  to  their  purpose.      This  movement,  of  course,  is  aimed 

to  bring  about  standardization.     It  aims,  however,  a1  more  than 

uniformity  of  size;  it  aim-  to  bring  about  the  use  of  that  size  or 
those  sizes  that  will  permit  uniform  packing  in  cars  and  such  other 
arrangements  as  will  prevent  spoilage,  or  at  least  reduce  it. 
•The   manufacturers  of  crate-,  baskets,  and  boxes,  say  the 

specialists    in    the    Bureau    of 
Markets,  favor  standardization, 
tor  it  will  simplify  their  proees 
and  reduce  their  expenses. 

"Cooperative  selling  organi- 
zations, like  that  of  the  citrus 
growers  of  <  !alif ornia,  are  aim  ady 
doing  much  to  promote  uni- 
formity and  standardization. 
Tlie  distribution  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  however,  will  con- 
tinue to  involve  confusion  and 
waste  until  standard-  of  quantity 
and  quality  are  nationalized.'' 


Courtesy  of  "  Business. ' 


HERE'S    WHAT    NATIONAL    STANDARDIZATION    CAN    DO. 


Four  baskets  at   the  top  of   the    picture    have  supplanted    all   the  others  shown  below,  and  two  or 
three  times  as  many   more,   except   the  half-pint  and  pint   boxes.     The  fewer  sizes   perform   the  service 

better,  at    less  cost   and  with  far  greater  satisfaction. 


SAVE  THE  WASTE 
PAPER 

AS  EARNEST  APPEAL 
/—\  for  the  conservation  of 
•^  -^-  waste  has  recently  been 
made  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alexander.  In  connection  there- 
with he  has  just  issued  a  state- 
ment urging  the  saving  of  all 
waste  paper.  As  quoted  in 
Chut,:, a!  and  Metallurgical  En- 
gineering   New   fork),  he  says: 


in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  Bureau  of 
Markets." 

Mi; antiine,  we  are  told,  the  confusion  of  standards  for  con- 
tain* rs  continues,  with  plenty  of  loopholes  for  dishonesl  measuri  s 
to  ere,  p  iii.  Some  States  standardize  fruit  and  vegetable  con- 
tainers, but  there  is  much  conflict.  A  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of 
Market-  says  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  peach  baskets 
used  contain  only  It  quarts,  Generally,  the  large  ones  are 
presumed  to  be  of  16-quart  capacity.  <  onsumers  buy  thousands 
i  :  I  l-quarl  baskets  of  peaches  in  the  belief  that  they  are  getting 
b>  quarts.     To  quote  furl  h 

"Million-  of  what  presumably  are  bushel-sized  hampers  are 
used  in  marketing  various  fruits  and  vegetables'.  The  same 
that  the  capacity  of  one-third  of  these  hampers 
>    only  seven-eighths  of  a  bushel. 

"In  thousands  of  cases  the  difference  in  size  is  so  slight  as  to 

defy  detection  by  the  unaided  eye.  Of  course,  more  culpable 
practises  than  that  of  slight  reduction  in  size  are  adopted  by  un- 
scrupulous or  ignorant  dist  ributers     frauds  such  as  fa  be  or  raised 

or  over-1  hick  bo1  toms 

ngress  is  now  being  urged  to  standardize  the  hamper 
basket,  the  round  bushel  basket,  and  t  he  common  market  basket. 
The  number  of  sizes  and  style  of  each  which  are  now  in  use  is 
alraosl  limit!' 

'Tin  common  market  baskel  varies  inordinately.  The  gen- 
eral impression  is  thai  it  is  used  onlj  as  a  convt  nience  for  taking 
home  an  accumulation  of  parcels.     Officials  in  the  Bureau  of 

Market-  saj    thai    half  Of  the  50,000,000  or  more   manufactured 

are  employed  bj   distributers  as  containers  and  are 
ed  along,  I                                and  berrj    boxes,  to  thi   con- 
sunn                  per  cent,  of  them,  saj    these  officials,  represent 
uounts  to  shorl  measurement,  14-quarl    baskets   being 
6  t 


"Attention  has  been  called. 
quite  a  number  of  time  -  lately 
to  the  vital  shortage  of  paper, 
and  if  the  general  public  could 
realize  how  a  shortage  of  paper 
affects  its  daily  life  I  feel  sun'  that  a  saving  and  utilization  of  all 
waste  paper  would  be  made. 

"Many  of  the  better  grades  of  waste  paper  are  used  as  pure 
substitute's  for  ground  wood-pulp  and  are  used  in  making  all 
kinds  of  book,  bond,  ledger,  and  writing-papers.  If  this  kind 
of  waste  was  not  usefl  to  some  extent,  there  would  exist  an  even 
greater  shortage  of  wood-pulp, from  which  most  of  our  printing- 
papers   and    news-prim    paper   is    made.      The   waste   paper   Used 

in  the  above  list  consists  of  old  magazines,  periodicals,  books. 

and    all    kind-   of    printed    matter   in    general.      Every    pound    of 

this  waste  that  is  saved  and  marketed  prevents  the  use  of 
original  wood-pulp  made  direct  from  our  trees. 

"The  largesl  tonnage  of  waste  paper  is  called  'common 
mixed,'  and  consists  bf  inn  and  every  sort  and  scrap  of  paper. 
such  as  newspaper-,  waste  from  1  he  offices,  stores,  public  build- 
ings, and  tin  homes.  The  chief  use  of  this  kind  of  waste  i-  for 
paper-boxes,  roofing]  and  building  boards,  paper  shipping- 
containers     which    carry    up    to   one    hundred    pounds   of    freight 

or  express),  and  wrapping-paper.  More  than  two  million  tons 
of  ordinary  waste  paper  i-  used  for  boxes  and  shipping-containers 
alone.  The  use  of  wa-te  papers  for  this  purpose  prevents  the 
consumption  of  over  one  billion  feet  of  lumber  annually .  The 
utilization  of  waste  miisl  keep  pace  with  this  to  prevent  a  direct 
use  of  our  trees  for  the  wood-pulp.  At  the  presenl  time  there 
i-  \er\  little  original  wood-pulp  used  for  paper-board  boxes. 

"In  addition   to   tin    saving  of    tree-   in   the   making  of  papei- 

board,  there  is  another  \en  greal  saving  of  lumber  through  the 
use  of  paper  'shipping  cases,'  which  are  used  instead  of  wood 
boxes.     Reports  show   thai   it   would  require  more  than  half  a 

billion  feel   Of   lumber  annually    tp  replace  the  'paper'  shipping 

cases  now  used  bj  almost  everj  manufacturer. 

"  In  mo-t  inw  n-  and  cities  there  are  dealer-  in  wa-te  paper  and 
other  salvageable  material.  BUCh  a<  rags,  rubber,  metal-,  etc., 
who  will  paj  a  fair  price  (><v  what  Otherwise  would  be  thrown 
aw  a\   or  burned." 
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ASTRONOMY   FOR   EVERYBODY 

TO   MAKE  ASTRONOMY  as  interesting  as  the  movi< 
and   as   cheap,  is  the,  objed  of  the  Clark  01  ory 

in  Los  Angeles— an  institution  not  designed  for  research 
hut  for  popular  instruction  and  amusement.  For  a  description 
of  this  observatory,  we  have  to  go  aboul  a  quarter  <>r  the  way 
around  the  world  from  the  California  town — nam*  ly,  to  Loudon, 
England,  where   The  Graphic  prints  an   illustrated  article  on 

"The  Stars  Brought  Down  to  the  Man  in  the  Street. I'll.- 

Land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,"  we  arc  told,  "has  ingeniously 
brought  the  stars  of  the  firmament  to  the  man  in  the  street,  by 
erecting  the  Clark  Observatory,  when'  everybody  may  study 
the  wonders  of  the  heavens."  It  is  not  true,  of  course,  thai  the 
popular  ohservatory  is  particularly  new.  From  its  simplest 
form  -that  of  the  live-cent  curbstone-telescope— to  the  great 
Urania  Ohservatory  in  Berlin,  it  has  been  more  or  less  familiar; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  one  in  Los  Angeles  embodies 
features  that  are  uncommon.     We  read  in  the  London  weekly: 

"Situated  in  a  beautiful  garden,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  city  of  Los  Angeles,  stands  the  Clark  Observatory, 
planned  and  built  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  who  un- 
admitted free  on  five  nights  a  week.  Its  graceful  tower  is  sixty 
feet  in  height,  and  consists  of  three  stories.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  is  a  large  collection  of  photographic  transparencies 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  first,  floor  houses  the  library  arid 
the  third  floor  contains  the  telescopes,  under  a  copper  dome. 

"The  chief  telescope  is  a  six-inch  refractor.  There  are  four 
other  telescopes  Of  smaller  size,  three  field-glasses.  1  line  stereopti- 
oons,  a  moving-picture  machine,  and  various  other  astronomical 
apparatus.  What,  you  can  see  through  the  telescopes  at  the 
observatory — and  it  really  needs  a  highly  trained  eye  to  ap- 
preciate the  full  significance  of  what  is  seen  is  supplemented 
by  many  other  ingenious  and  instructive  devices,  which  make 
the  mystery  of  tho  heavens  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  to  t  he  meanest, 
intelligence. 

"The  star  maps  and  models,  which  have  been  specially 
invented  by  the  curator,  Dr.  Baumgardt,  who  is  a  Swede, 
are  wonderful.  The  maps,  fourteen  inches  by  seventeen  inches, 
faithfully  portray  portions  of  the  night  sky;  and  over  lot) 
of  the  maps,  covering  the  whole  of  the  heavens,  are  now   being 


MODKt,S    OK    'Pill'.    SOLAR    SYSTEM. 


prepared.  The  stars  are  represented  by  small  illuminated 
disks  mounted  on  a  black  background,  and  by  taking  the  map 
out  in  the  open  it  is  possible  to  compare  it  with  the  heavens. 
A  particularly  interesting  map  is  thai  showing  the  Milky  Way. 
a  foot  wide. 

"A  large  plaster  of  Paris  model  of  the  moon — most  models  of 


which   an-   flat      v  ill,    w  h<  n   finished,    ;  .pp.-ar- 

ance  of  the  moon  a-    seen   through  the 

means  of  certain  denial   instrumi  i 

obtained    an    enormou 

hundreds  of  era'to  re,  not  to  mention  lui  ad  vaJli 

"Another  feature  of  the  observatory  1-  the  mo 


Cl'KATOU    WOUKlMi    ()N    A    MODI. I.    OF    THE    MO 


planets  of  our  solar  system,  made  to  scale,  with  a  circular  ring 
upon  the  floor  which  represents  i!i<  sun.  The  larger  models 
are  of  wood,  the  smaller  of  brass,  but  .-dl  an  painted  as  they 
appear  through  a  good  telescope.     I'  on  the  platform, 

is  a  planetarium  illustrating  the  weekly  i- 
and  demonstrating  many  astronomical  facte  relating  to  the 
earth,  sun.  and  moon,  their  p<»siiic>n~  and  motions.  In  short, 
the  whole  science  of  astronomy  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  simplicity. 
"The  star  photographs  in  the  observatory  arc  framed  and 
illuminated    by   electric   light   in   a    very    ingenious    way.      Tl 

of  the  moon  are  shown  wii  h  a  white  light;  those  of  the  Bun  ! 

a  yellow   tint  ;    and  those  of  the  net  in  he.  star  dust*  re,  spirals, 

comets   have  a    sofl    blue  light.     In   each   instance  th< 
appearance  is  given  as  when  viewed  through  a 

Here,    too,    is    an    interesting    spectacular    display    of    radium. 

Recently  the  curator  made  a  container  of  radium  in  which 
bombardment  of  the  alpha  particles  of  radium  can  be  seen  many 
feel    away,    a    wonderful    sight.     The    Americans    1. 
example  which  might  well  be  followed  by  ourselvi 


DANGER     IN     STRAIGHT-ST1  MMI  1'     -11 II1-       W<     1 
become  so  much  accustomed   to  seeing  the  straight   stem  on 
merchant   shipping,    says   an    editorial    writer   in    T1       S 
American   (New  York1,  that   the  presence  of  the  old   ourvi 
clipper  stem  on  a  steamship,  unless  she  should  chance  to  bt 
yacht,   has  come  to  stand  as  the  mark  of  a  ripe  old  age.      And 
yet,  if  the  advice  of  Capt.  11.  V.  Young,  of  th<    Hoard  of  Trade, 
given  at  an  annual  dinner  of  British  shipmasters  be  followed, 
may  yet  see'a  return  at  least  to  a  stem  inclined  forward  at  fifl 
to  twenty  degrees.     The  reason  is  this: 

"The  object  of  the  change,  as  recommended  by  ibis  B 
Trade  official,  would  be  humanitarian:  for  be  believes,  and  wo 
fully  agree  with  him.  that  the  change  would  result  in  the  saving 
of  thousands  of  lives.     In  the  event  of  collision  th< 

means  that    the  stricken  \  essel  will   be   pure,  d  below    t!;<    wa 
line.      Hul    if  the  ship  that   strikes  has  a  forward-incline 
the  blow  will  be  taken  first  by  1  he  upper  work  ,nd. 

in  the  majoritj   of  oases,  the  momentum  of  the  striking  ship  will 
be  absorbed  before  the  rent  has  extended  down  to  ine. 

It  is  stated  that  several  leading  steamship  compai  ady 

adopting  these  suggestions.     We  are  no;  sure  that  anything  will 
be  lost  on  the  score  of  appearance.     The  fast  cruisers  built  by 
the  British  during  the  war  have  the  inclined  stem  and.  if  a:  ; 
it    adds  a   touch  of    smartness   to   the  app  of   iht 

The  White  star  liners  have  always  had  a  slightly  inolint 

It    is   quite   conceivable   that,   once   introduced,    it    will    rapidly 
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beeoiTH  popular.  Nor  is  the  protective  effed  of  the  inclined  stem 
limit*  d  to  a  ship  that  is  rammed.  In  man;. .  if  nol  in  I  lie  majority 
of  collisions,  the  crumpling  up  or  twisting  aside  of  the  inclined 
will  not  extend  below  the  water-line  .  and  the  chances  of  the 
p  reaching  port  will  be  measurably  increased.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  tendency,  just  now,  to  follow  the  lead  of  naval  con- 
structors in  the  matter  of  providing  wide,  flaring  bows  to  assist 
a  fast  ship  in  driving  through  head  sea-.  A  bow  of  this  charac- 
ter would  absorb  more  of  the  energy  of  collision  than  the  old 
wedge  bow,  and  the  chance-,  of  dan  »uld  be  proportional'  I. 
reduced."  

MAPPING   THE   INFLUENZA 

THE   TWO   MAI'S  reproduced   herewith  oade  For 

London),  to  bring  out  the  geographical 
direction  and  distribution  of  recent  outbreaks  of  in- 
fluenza. This  paper  prints  a  brief  description  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  ('.  W.  Saleeby,  who  exclaims,  at  the  outset,  at  what  he  calls 
"the  meticulous,  laborious,  and  Luminous  care  with  which  the 
lii  cessary  research  has  been  made."      It  is  a  feat,  lie  sa  ti  ach 

at  a  glance  what  it  must  have  taken  weeks  to  learn;  but  whether 
the  pupil  always  knows  enough  to  appreciate  the  pains  of  which 
he  i>  the  beneficiary  may  sometimes  be  doubted.     ITe  continues: 

"Tho  well  aware  of  the  extreme  risk  of  prediction  where  our 
knowledge  is  so  imperfect,  I  am  willing  to  hazard  the  guess  that, 


world  to  another.  That  is  what  these  maps  really  mean.  The 
disease  reached  these  islands  in  the  bodies  of  human  ocean- 
travelers  no  less  surely  than  plague  may  reach  our  shores  in  the 
bo. lie>  of  oceangoing  rais.  What  these  charts  teach  is.  clearly, 
that  there  should  and  need  lie  no  'next  time.'  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  is  a  field  of  action  for  what  may  be  called  in- 
ternational hygiene.  "For  years  I  have  urged  that  we  need  a 
League  of  Nations,  not  only  to  prevent  war.  but  also  to  wage 
war  against  disease  and  death  and  ignorance.  When  a  deadly 
epidemic  of  influenza  or  anything  else  breaks  out  in  any  pari  of 
the  world,  international  action  should  at  once  be  taken  in  order 
to  prevent  its  spread.  The  pandemic  of  1918  19,  probably 
more  deadly  than  any  that  ever  before  afflicted  mankind,  was 
simply  allowed  to  spread,  not  men  b  from  person  to  person,  but 
from  coni  inent  to  continent.,  without  a  finger  being  raised  againsl 
it.  That  is  what  these  deadly  arrows  mean.  Future  historians 
will  marvel  thai,  in  an  age  which  boasted  its  science,  qo  g. 
were  shut  against  th.   carriers  of  death." 
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l<  g  ere  such  a  combination  of  factors,  largelj  unknown,  as  caused 
the  appalling  pandemic  or  imis  pi  is  likely  to  recur,  preventive 
medicine  will  have  asserted  itself  toward  influenza,  as  already 
toward  malaria  and  yellow  fever  and  plague,     [f  so,  these  pres- 

reoords    will  assume   a    historic    ami    epochal  statu-:    and  we 

who  have  survived  may  be  marveled  at  bj  our  juniors  yet  un- 

q,  who  will  look  on  I 'Ms   L9  as  we  look  on  1665  and  the  Gn 
Plagui   of  London     belonging  to  the  historj   which  can  not  re- 

P<  at    itself. 

"  For  tho  the  epidemiology  of  influenza  is  deplorably  obscure, 

we  can  furnish  the  same  kind  of  e\ plana i ion  which  is  so  complete 
and  useful  in,  for  example,  the  instance  of  plague,  which  some- 
times occurs  in  one  of  our  ports  because  infected  rats  ami   fleas 

have  broughl  it  across  tin  ocean  in  a  ship,      ^.s  for  influenza,  we 

Know  <>f  no  such  '  intermediate  hosts."     Infection  i-  from  the  sick 

the  sound,  at   short   range,  directly.     The  parasites  of  the 

not  understood;  So  far  as  we  have  evidence,  thej  are 

familiar  forms,  not  difficult  to  find  in  quiel  limes.     We  simply 

have  no  idea  of  the  reasons  which  had  to  such  immense  acces- 

o  their  virulence  a-  those  the  results  oi   which  are  here 

irded. 

Doub  l(   s  travelers  convey  the  infection  from  one  |>art  of  the 


3A  L  H I VAL  to  the  steamship  has  appeared  on  the  set  ae 
'or  the  first  time  since  steam-driven  vessels  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  This  rival  b  the  motor-ship, 
propelled  by  the  Diesel  engine.  One  would  think  that  this  new 
candidate   for   the   honors   of    marine    transportation    would    in- 

^^_^_        t(  list     us    Americans,    who     pride 

ourselves  on  our  quiekness  to  ap- 
preciate and  adopi  improvements, 
t  \eti  if  it  means  adding  all  our  old 
machines  to  the  scrap-heap.  Ap- 
parently, however,  news  of  the 
Diesel-driven  ship  has  not  yet 
reached  our  shores.  At  any  rati'. 
we  keep  on  building  steamships 
while  our  commercial  competitors 
overseas  are  giving  them  up  and 
adopting  the  motor-ship  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons.  In 
Nautical  Gazette  (New  York) 
Dr.  Charles  Edward  Lucke,  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering  at 
Columbia  University,  is  quoted  as 
indorsing  in  the  highest  terms  this 
new  seagoing  agency  of  ra]>bl  trans- 
portation.     We  read: 

"For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
the    steamship     has    a    real    rival 

which  ma.\  compete  with  it  on  the 
sea  as  effectively  as  (motor-driven 
vehicles  compete  with  railroads oq 

land.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
motor-ship  will  drive  the  steamship 

from  I  he  seas,  any  more  than  the  motor-car  has  driven  the  sieant- 
locomotive  from  the  rails,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  motor- 
ship  will  make  for  itself  a-  important  a  place  in  the  world  of 
shipping  as  (he  motor-car  has  achieved  on  land  in  relation  to 
the  Steam  railroad. 

•"The  fundamental  element  of  the  motor-ship,  the  elemenl 
that  is  responsible  for  all  of  its  characteristic  economic  qualities, 
is  the  Diesel  oil-engine,  which  \-  used  both  in  large  units  for 
propelling  vessels  directly  ami  also  in  small  units  for  driving 
electric  generators,  thecurrenl  from  which  operates  all  auxiliary 
machinery.  This  type  of  internal-combustion  engine  is  now 
completing  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  of  development  for  all 

purposes,    and.  t  her.  lore,   as     such    can     not     be    regard. -d   as   a 

novelty.     In  point  of  fuel-consumption  and  efficiency,  it  is  the 

most  economical  type  of  engine  known.  As  built  for  ship  pro- 
pulsion, it  is  usually  prov  ided  with  six  cylinders, somewhal  like  the 
six-cylinder  automobile, but  on  an  enormously  larger  scale,  de- 
veloping up  to  o<H)  horse-power  per  cylinder  at   low    propeller 

spe.ib.  as  a  present  high  limit.  It  is  direct  connected  to  the 
propeller  shaft .  just  like  marine  steam-engines,  and.  also  like  them, 

is  reversibh  and  capable  of  quite  the  same  sort  of  maneuvering 
with  starts,  stops,  and   reverses,  a-  proper   ship-handling  may 
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FIRST    MAP    OF    THE    GREAT    INFLUENZA    OUTBREAKS    OF    L918-1919. 

The  darker  area  shows  the  extent  of  the  lirst   wave,  the  lighter  tone  the  extern   of  the  second  and  third 


require,  using  for    this   compresl   air    produced    by  the  small 

auxiliary  engine.  Those  features  of  the  oil-engine  thai  differ 
from  the  old  marine  steam-engine  are  concerned  with  1  he  control 
of  fuel  supply  audits  combustion,  and  these  include  the  valve 
gear,  fuel-oil  Injection  pumps,  spray  valves,  and  compresl  air  for 
spraying,  besides  the  cooling  of  the  combustion  chamber,  which 
is  merely  a  matter  of  water-jackets.  All  of  these  things  are  now 
fully  developed  to  a  degree  of   reliability  quite  equal  to  the  other 

parts  of  the  engine  adopted  from  marine  steam  practise 

"A  total  of  2,700  shaft  horse-power  would  give  a  cargo-vessel 
of  10,000  dead-weight  tons  a  .speed  of  11  knots.  At  this  power  and 
speed  a  motor-ship  would  burn  for  all  purposes  at  sea  about  13 
tons  of  oil  per  day,  against  :5.">  tons  for  an  economical  oil-burning 
steamship.  The  corresponding  figures  in  port  are  4  tons  ami 
1.5  tons  per  day  for  the  motor-ship  and  steamships,  respectively. 
Therefore,  the  steamer  consumes  more  fuel-oil  than  the  motor- 
ship  at  all  times,  eleven  times  as  much  in  port  and  '2.6  times  as 
much  at  sea." 

It  is  estimated  that  of  these  two  types  of  vessels* t ho  motor-ship 
would  cost  $1,950,000  and  the  steamship  $1,800,000,  a  difference 
against  the  motor-ship  of  $150,000.  Charging  interest  and 
depreciation  at  ten  per  cent.,  this  imposes  a  fixl  oharge  of  $15,- 

000  per  year  against  the  motor-ship,  but  this  is  neutralized  when 
T>,000  barrels  more  oil  are  burned  by  the  steamer  than  by  the 
motor-ship  at  %'.\  per  barrel,  and  all  fuel  burned  in  excess  of  this 
means  clear  gain.     We  read  further: 

"The  steamship  burns  at  sea  22  tons  or  150  barrels  more  oil 
per  day  than  the  motor-ship,  so  that  only  33  days  at  sea  are 
needed  to  equalize  the  difference  between  fuel-consumption  costs 
and  investment  charges  with  oil  at  $3  per  barrel.     It  is  estimate  d 

that.,  with  due  allowance  for  stays  in  port  .an  1  1 -knot  motor-ship 
would  be    133  days  at    sea   per  year  between   New    York    and 
Liverpool;  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires.  172  days  at  sea  per  year; 
New  York  to  South  Africa.  307  <la\  s  at  sea  per  year. 
"While  the  machinery  weights  for  the  steamer  estimated  at 

550  tons  are  less  than  for  the  motor-ship,  estimated  at   630  tons. 

a  difference  of  SO  tons  in  favor  of  the  steamer,  it  must  l>e  remem- 


bered that  the  fuel  consumption  of  the  steamer  i-  2.6  tim< 

of  the  motor-ship,  and  the  fuel  weigh,   in  hunker-  and  tank-  will 
more  than  neutralize  this  for  trips  of  any  considerable  leng 
As  an  exam ] ile.  for  a  trip  of  13,000  miles  at  11  knot-  the  steamer 
will  require  '_\100  tons  of  fuel,  of  which   1.100  tons  only  ma;. 
carried  on  the  double-bottom  bunker.  s(,  that   1.000  tons  must  be 
carried   in  tanks.      On   the  other  hand,  the  motor-ship,  with 
same  1 ,100  tons  in  t  he  double  hot  torn,  can  nol  only  complete  the 
13,000  miles  without  any  extra  tankage,  but  has  -nil  a  ma 

7, (MX)  miles  reserve  capacity.     The  motor-ship  machinery  s\ 

is  usually  shorter  than  for  sleam-boiler  and  engine-room,  ami  • 

estimate  of  this  makes  the  space    ">s  feet  and   tl  f< 

steam-  and  motor-ships,  respectively,  ha\  ing  a  margin  of  14  f< 

equivalent  to  13,000  cubic  feet,  or  325  tons,  in  favor  of  the  motor- 
ship.     Complete  absence  of  boiler-rooms  on  the  motor-ships, 
well  as  elimination  of   steam-pipes  in  engine-room,  mah<  - 
whole  machinery  space  cool  and  comfortable,  a  matter  of  ' 
great  importance,  especially  in  the  tropics,  !•■  tnder  tl 

conditions  the  engine-room  force  can  work  in  comfort,  and  better 
care  of  the  machinery  is  sure  to  follow  as  a  natural  result  of 
human  nature. 

"The*Eas1  Asiatic  Company,  of  Copenh  ■■  umark.th. 

neer  companv  in  the  operation  of  large  Di<  going  lii 

once  owned  and  operated  72,780  tons  of  steamships,  but  th< 
abandoned  the  use  of  these  Bteam-driven 
seas-trade   and   are    using    the    motor-ships    exclusively     for 

purpose. 

"The  whole  of  this  motor-ship  development   I 
in  Europe,  and  America  has  done  nothing" — nothing  but  <  • 
to  build  steam-hips  to  i  ompete  with  the  more  eoonoi 
pean  motor-ships.   America,  the  land  of  oil  and  world-leader  in  t 
production  of  motor-cars,  is  only  nov 
the  motor-ship  has  arrived.     While  public  is 

l»ut   ill  informed  a-  to  |  h<  -. 
the  conviction  that  motor-ship  construction  n 
taken    by    US,  end    that,  once    seriousl 

ton,    will  b  ited  by  the  production  of 

large  seal    . 

"The  supremacy  of  steam  turn 

so  lo-  g  cs  a  supply  of  liquid  fuel  i-  available." 
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MR.  HOWELLS 
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NT 


OT  A  TOLSTOY,  or  a  Balzac,  or  a  Zola;  he  was 
Howells."  Saying  this  the  New  York  Sun  evi- 
dently claims  for  our  foremost  American  novelist 
a  place,  not  after,  bu1  alongside  these  resounding  European 
figures.     Mr.   Howells's  death  on  May  11  in  his  eighty-fourth 
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ii'    belongs  t<>  the  whole  of   America,  and  If  then'  was  a  local  touch  upon  him 
.■I  tang  in  him  of  some  strong  and  native  soil,  ii  came  from  Ohio." 


year  begins  the  process  of  appraisemenl  of  his  place  in  American 
lit  era  lure.  His  greal  age  as  well  as  his  immense  achievement  lias 
long  placed  him  as  our  foremosl  man  of  letters.  The  value  of 
his  work  will  now  come  into  a  period  of  se"\ erer  testing, since  it  is 

thai   he  painted  an  age  thai    has  passed.      New    ideals 

ipj   the  newer  generation,  and  their  tendency  is  to  rank  an 

artist  as  better  or  worse  as  in  es  their  own  views  of  life, 

Mr.  Henrj    Holt,  the  publisher  near  to- Mr.  Howells's  own  age. 

•i  give  way  to  the  present  generation.     As  quoted  in  the 

Eorl    I     aing  Post,  Mr.  Holl  sees  Mr.  Howells  as  "the  last 


surviving  example  of  a  better  age.  He  did  not  belong  to  this 
time  of  coarseness  and  shamelessness,  and  he  had  some  respect 
for  experience."  His  Americanism  was,  nevertheless,  of  the 
100  per  cent,  variety  so  much  required  to-day.  "He  painted 
with  unfamiliar  strokes  upon  the  American  canvas  new  pictures 
so  different  from  the  old,  so  unlike  the  worshiped 
masters,  that  the  very  quietness  of  his  color  was 
startling,"  says  The  Sun.  In  this  it  is  taken  as 
proof  of  his  greatness  as  a  literary  art  ist  that  he 
"relied  on  neither  sin  nor  poverty  for  interest  *'  in 
succeeding  "at  the  head  of  American  literature 
such  contrasting  geniuses  as  Irving,  Hawthorne, 
and  Poe."  His  value  to  the  literary  historian  is 
thus  placed  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"Mr.  Howells  was  the  novelist  from  whose  work 
our  social  life  of  the  last  three  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  might  be  most  thoroughly  and  suc- 
cessfully recreated.  He  reflected  in  a  dozen  stories 
and  half  as  many  literary  farces  the  attitude  of  the 
well-to-do  Americans  of  the  period  when  culture,  in- 
cluding the  art  of  living  delicately  and  gracefully. 
was  the  sincere  ambition  of  most  Americans  who 
had  got  above  the  sordid  scramble  for  their  daily 
living.  That  was  a  transient  period  and  its  ideals 
fell  before  the  increasing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  century  and  the  early  years 
of  this  one.  The  period  is  marked  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  by  the  exaltation  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers of  'monkey  dinners'  among  fashionable 
folk  and  by  crass  displays  of  wealth  in  the  struggle 
for  social  position.  In  literature  the  period  is 
marked  by  the  decline  in  the  following  of  Mr. 
Howells  as  our  leading  novelist.  There  came  a 
time    when    social    as    well    a-~   literary   leadership 

passed  from  New  England  and  when  Mr.  Howi  lls's 
delicate  and  exquisitely  humorous  portrayals  of 
well-bred  people  were  no  longer  representativi    of 

thai  part  of  our  life  most  strenuously  exalted 
as  fashionable  or.  in  its  own  vernacular,  'in 
it'  — and    the    reading    of    his    novels    naturally 

declined. 

"Hut   t  here  can  be  little  question  that  his  novels 

afford  the  besl  picture  of  the  life  of  their  period 
and  thai  he  is  the  leading  novelisl  of  that  period. 
Those  stories  have  not  only  most  acute  characteri- 
zation, a  sharp  but  kindly  humor  for  small  foibles, 
and  a  satire  for  OUT  spiritual  and  social  short- 
comings whose  edge  was  (lulled  by  gentleness  ami 
by  a  big-hearted  unwillingness  to  give  pain.  Hut 
they  have  much  more  than  this.  Mr.  Howells  had 
high  national  as  well  as  literary  ideals.  He  called 
himself  a  Socialist.,  he  joined  the  Church  of  the 
Carpenter  in  Boston,  in  an  effort  to  exalt  the  life 
Of  Jesus  above   the  creeds    of    the    churches,    and 

he  signed  the  appeal  for  'he  pardon  of  the  ( !hicago 

anarchists,    but     his    was    not     the    spirit    of     a     crusader.      He 
was  an   artist    who    believed    profoundly    in    ihe   duty    of    art    to 

reflect  lib  truly,  free  from  the  rose  color  of  romance.  In  the 
pursuance  of  thai  belief  he  conducted  a  critical  department 
in  Harper's  Magazine  tot  years  in  which  he  exalted  this  sincerity 
and  truth  wherever  he  found  it.  in  our  literature  or  in  that  of 
Europeans.  Hut  he  confessed  later  that  his  flghl  against 
the  tide  of  romanticism  had  been  vain  and  said  that  it  had 
hurt  the  success  of  his  novels  by  teaching  readers  to  think  of 
him  as  a  critic  rather   than  a   novelist." 

The  essential  Americanism  of  Mr.  Howells  is  attested  by  the 
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Boston  Transcript,  which  resists  the  temptation  to  claim  him 
as  a  part  of  the  New  England  school : 

"This  man  was  long  and  closely  associated  with  our  eil  oi 
Boston.  H  was  here,  or  in  Cambridge,  thai  he  wrote  hi-  ■ 
work  -work  that,  indeed,  as  a  particular  production,  would 
never  have  been  written  bul  for  the  inspiration  and  the  oppor- 
tunity that  he  had  hire.  Bu1  to  call  him  a  Boston  or  a  New 
England  author  would  be  without  reason  or  warrant.      lie  broo] 

no  such  restriction,  lie  belongs  to  the  whole  of  America; 
and  if  there  was  a  local  touch  upon  him,  a  tang  in  him  of  some 

Strong  and  native  soil,  it  came  from  Ohio,  and  the  place  of  bis 
birth    and    childhood.      Three   of    In  I     works,    'A    Boy's 

Town,'  'Years  of  My  Youth,'  and  'The  Leatherwood  God,' 
have  told  especially  the  story  of  this  native  influence,  and  have 
put  aside  forever  all  claim  to  any  especial  or  creative  function 
which  llowells's  long  residence  and  work  in  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge might  have  seemed  to  warrant.  As  Lincoln  belongs  to  the 
ages,  so  llowells,  stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription 
of  the  Centra!  West,  belongs  to  'these  States.'  The  honor  which 
we  may  claim  locally,  and  claim  legitimately,  is  that  we  gave 
him  his  leverage  in  his  best  and  his  formative  period.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  high  friendships  and  inspiring  associations  here, 

llowells  built    well  on  the  foundation  of  his  native  genius.      Our 

organ  of  New   England  culture,   The  Atlantic   Monthly,   made. 

it  is  true,  no  advance  under  his  hand.  1 1  is  genius  was  not 
as  an  editor,  but  as  a  writer.'' 

For  years  llowells  has  stood  alone,  insists  Tfu  Sun.  It 
repels  the  suggestion  of  some  English  critics  who  have  a  habit  of 
coupling  his  name  with  Henry  James,  bj  saying  that "  this  is  like 
placing  an  aster  culled  in  a  Ohio  garden  beside  an  exotic  orchid." 

"Both  men  knew  American  life,  but  llowells  knew  that  part 
of  it  which  is  everywhere.  Both  labored  to  set  down  what  they 
had  Been,  but  llowells  was  happily  free  from  the  self-conscious- 
ness and  the  mannerisms  which  mar,  as  well  as  make,  the  work 
of  James,  llowells  occupied  in  relation  to  the  rising  generation 
of  writers  somewhat  the  position  which  Hardy  occupies  in 
Fngland.  Each  has  put  his  mark  on  the  younger  men.  Here 
they  try  to  be  as  faithful  to  the  truth  as  llowells  was— bul  put 
in  just  a  dash  of  idealism  or  other  color." 

Many  Americans,  points  out  the  New  York  World,  have 
believed  that  W.  S.  Gilbert  referred  to  this  literary  friendship 
in  the  phrase  "a  llowells  and  James  young  man."  I » i i i  the 
allusion  was  to  "a  certain  type  of  clerk  in  the  employ  of  a  well- 
known  London  house,  llowells  &  James."     But — 

"It  shows  us  that  so  long  ago  as  'Patience'  the  names  of 
William  Dean  llowells  and  Henry  James  were  associated  in  the 
public  mind.  They  were  lifelong  friends,  and  among  the  recently 
published  James  letters  there  are  many  addiest  to  his  beloved 
William.  Both  men  have  crossed  the  bar.  yet  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  the  shadowy  literary  partnership  shall 
never  be  dissolved,  at  least  not  in  our  critical  consciousness. 
tho  we  may  say  .lames  and  llowells  in  the  future.  Ilenr\  James 
was  the  more  original,  the  profounder  artist,  of  the  two. 

"George  Moore  in  one  of  his  earlier  books  made  the  oft- 
quoted  epigram  that  Henry  James  went  abroad  and  Btudied 
Turgenef,  and  William  Dean  llowells  stayed  home  and  studied 
Henry  James,  which  was  more  witty  than  accurate.  Mr. 
Howells,  like  Henry  James,  was  greatly  influenced  bj  Turgenef, 
a  beneficent  literary  influence  if  ever  there  was  one;  but  llowells 
also  came  under  the  influence  of  Jane  Austen,  'the  immortal 
Jane,'  which  only  proves  that  temperamentally  lie  was  of  her 
artistic  clan." 

In  the  fifty-five  years  between  I860  and  1915  Mr.  Howells'e 
books  number  seventy-two.  The  list  is  tot  long  for  reprinting 
entire,  but  a  selection  of  the  important  ones  follows: 

"Their  Wedding  Journey,"  "A  chance  Acquaintance,"  "A 

Counterfeit  Presentment."  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook."  "The 
Undiscovered  Country,"  "Or.  Breen's  Practise."  "A  Modern 
Instance,"  "The  Pise  of  Silas  Lapham."  Indian  Summer," 
"Modern  Italian  Poets."  "A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes."  'The 
Sleeping-Car,  and  Other  Farces."  "A  Bo\  's  Town."  'The 
Quality  of  Mercy,"  "The  World  of  Chance."  "The  Coast  of 
Bohemia,"  "  A  Traveler  From  Altruria,"  "  My  Literar\  Passions,' 
"The  Kentons."  "The  Landord  at  Lion's  Head,"  "Their  Silver 
Wedding  Journey."  "Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances," 
"Certain  Delightful  English  Towns."  "The  Mother  and  the 
Father,"  "The  Seen  and  Unseen  at  Stratford-on-Avon,"  "  ^  ear- 
of  My  Youth,"  and  "The   Leatherwood  God." 


E\SI\(;    THE   TEACHERS1  \  ICATION 


IF  SALARIES  for  teachers  do  at  last 
d<  rived  must,  in  man-,  can  i,  bi  <i<  la  ■ 
the  long  Bummer  on.     That   period  of  no  salar? 

lightened  for  Greenpoint,  L    I.,  teachers  bj 

of  lis  Leading  indu  the  public 

there  is  to  be  presented  with  *  MX).  1  Lamoui  00. 


THE   LAST-CENTURY   BOWELL8 

The  novelist   "from  whose  work  uur  social  lit'-  ■  (  the    last  tlin-c 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  might   i>c  most    thoroughl] 
successful!]   r<  created." 


In   making  the  offer  to  the  school   superintendent,   the 
president   of  this  company  stales  thai    "as  large  emplo 
labor  in  Cireenpoini   we  can  in  some  measure  realize  th< 
benefit  of  the  teachers'  work  with  the  children  <»f  <>ur  ■  nipl<>;  i 
and  we  are  glad  thai   they  are  soon  to  receive  salarii  v ill 

tend  to  give  them  a  Btanding  in  the  community  oommi 
with    the    importance   of    their    positions."     In    his    r<  ply 
superintendent  acknowledges  that  "the  consideratioi  by 

you  is  so  rare  in  the  life  of  a  teacher  thai  it  oom<  a  as  ■  powerful 
inspiration,  and  brings  the  hope  that   ih«    general  publ 
Boon  realize  the  value  of  the  teachers'  work  and  th< 
with  which  it  is  performed."     In  eommenti] 
Brooklyn  Citizen  points  out  thai  "were  ii  not  thi 
as  a  whole  have  been  doing  excellent  work,  do  -  told 

have  been  thought  of  "      Tkt 

procrastinating  lawmakers  and  city  ofl  ami  ad 

"W<    can  nol    see  thai    the  corporation   has  rind. 

We  do  nol   believe  it   ha-.      lis  man:.  the 

teachers  (.it  the  outlook  for  larger  salaries,  but  notes  that  until 
the  end  of  the  school-year  the  monej    will 
It  makes  the  pi  'with  best  wis!  pful 

vacation.' 

"Withoul  lowering  their  standards  of  - 
these  teachers  ma>    awepl   what   is 
servants.     The  American  Manufacturing  Comp 
the  public,  much  interested    in   the  help 
knowing  that  its  employees  ar<    then 
to  their  children  the  h  rad<  of  <  du 
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Tin1  '  have  had  a  bard  struggle  as  the  process  of  inflation 

one  on.     [f  they  arc  asked  to  share  the  prosperity  of  a 
turing  concern,  no  i>ri n*-i f >1< ■  of   delicacy  should    make 
them  hesitate.     It   is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  bul 
the  mere  receiving  has  a  blessing  of  its  own,  if  characterized 
by  the  warm  spirit  of  human  brotherhood." 


TWO   LITERARY   SHRINES   MENACED 

ETERARY  MEMORIALS  grow  no1  without  tribulations. 
Two  cm-ions  cases  presenl  themselves  on  opposite  sides 
'  of  the  "sundering  Hood"  in  Anglo-Saxondom.  Mark 
Twain's  house  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Keats's  house  in  Hamp- 
stead,  London,  have  been  marked  l>y  their  memorializing  ad- 
mirers as  fi1  monuments  for  the  men  who  once  habited  there. 
The  greed  of  the  profiteer  menaces  one  and  the  imputed  ghosts 


Ll 


M  \KK   T\\  UN'S    ii  \i;ti'oi;i>    IIOMK. 
ile  bobi    taken   "  bj   right  of  cmlnenl  domain"  for  public-museum   purposes 
thus  r.  in  ivlng  n  from  the  hands  of  speculative  busim 


tarved  poets  the  oilier.     The  hous<   on  Farmington  Avenue 
where  Mark  Twain  created  "Huckleberrj    Finn"  was  recently 
boughl  by  real-estate  men  who  proposed  to  remodel  it  into  an 
apartment-house.     Hearing    this,   the   Connecticut    Societj 
Artists    tarted  a  movemenl  to  preserve  it  as  "a  literary  shrin 
A  Hartford  correspondenl  of  the  \cw  York  Tribum  hat 

"the   real-estate   men    wee    reported    to   have   purchased    the 
property  for $51,000.      When  asked  to  sell  they  wanted  1300,000." 
Hartford  flew  to  arms.     Governor  Holcomb  in  a  recenl  addn 
declared  the  i wo  real-estate  men  "deserved  to  be  deported." 
Relief  is   promised   by   Frank    E.    Healy,   Attorney-General  of 

inecticut,  who  found  a  legal  remed 

"Following  the  established  rul  nstruction  ad. .pod  by 


the  court-.'  says  the  Attorney-General,  'that  statutes  enacted 
in  favor  of  the  public  are  liberally  construed  in  their  favor,  I 
.nil  of  the  opinion  that  from  tli.  description  of  the  property,  as 
contained  in  your  letter,  your  commission  can  take  the  Mark 
Twain  property  by  eminent  domain  for  the  purposes  outlined 
in  your  letter.' 

"Mr.  Healy  also  said  that  tin  courts 'eannol  inquire' into  the 
fact  on  which  your  decision  to  take  the  Mark  Twain  home  is 
based,  as  tin  power  of  eminenl  domain  was  given  the  state 
Park  Commission  by  the  General  Assembly  and  is  final.  Thi 
commission  can  decide  upon  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the 
property,  according  to  the  opinion." 

The  Hon  in  the  path  of  the  British  memorializers  is  Allen 
Upward,  a  novelist  and  radical  writer,  who  writes  thus  to  the 
London  Daily  Mail: 

"Sue    I  ask  leave  to  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Order  of  '  lenius, 
which   includes  living   poets   who  an    struggling  with   poverty 
like  Keats,  against  the  proposal  to  expend    UIO.OOO 
on  a  useless  m<  morial  to  Keats. 

"  I  do  so  on  the  assumption  that  the  house  it  is 
proposed  to  purchase  will  be  turned  into  a  show  for 
tourists,  instead  of  into  a  college  in  which  the  liv- 
ing successors  of  Keats  may  have  where  to  lay 
their  head-. 

"Three  poi  I-  of  admitted  genius  have  been  driven 
to  suicide  by   poverty  in  the  last   few    years. 

'Ye  build  the  sepulchers  of  the  prophets,  and 
your  fathers  killed  them.'" 

The  effect  of  the  legal  battle  in  Hartford  has 
been  to  give  birth  to  a  Mark  Twain  renaissance  of 
nation-wide  scope.     The  New  York  N  is  it: 

"Libraries  throughout  New  England  report  in- 
creased interest  in  his  books,  while  apparently 
every  one  who  ever  saw  him  or  heard  him  or  m<  I 
him  is  popping  up  with 'brand-new' anecdotes 

the  very  latest  being  a  traffic  officer  on  one  of 
Hartford's  main  corners  who  mourns  the  fact  that 
nobody  seems  10  mention  the  jrreat  practical  charity 
of  the  alleged  cynic. 

"But  the  saving  of  the  home  is  now  virtually 
assured.  Thesiorin  of  protest  against  destruction 
of  the  birthplace  of  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn 
that  was  born  of  a  bit  of  newspaper  publicity  has 
swept  the  country  until  it  has  enlisted  the  efforts  of 
Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  He  hopes  to  designate  a  'M;rk 
Twain  Week'  in  every  school  in  the  land,  during 
which  teachers  will  tell  of  the  life  and  books  of  the 
humorist  and  perhaps  instil  in  the  minds  of  Amer- 
ica's children  that  poets  and  heroes  and  humorists 

are  more  precious  to  us  than  gold. 

"Commissioner  Claxton's   laconic   telegram    to 

Knnlt  II.  Gauvreau,  managing  editor  of  the  Hart- 
ford Courant,  which  first  took  up  battle  with  the 
profiteers,  asked  'How  much  is  needed  for  the 
Mark  Twain  home'.''  ( Commissioner  Claxton  plans 
to  collect  a  penny  or  more  from  the  several  school- 
children of  America,  which  will  provide  the  major 
part  of  the  amount  needed.  So  it  will  be  thi'  chil- 
dren w  ho  w  ill  make  possible  the  sa\  ing  of  the  home 
where  the  hoy  of  boys  —typically  American  in 
manner  and  language  and  ideals  was  born.  And 
as  pan  of  the  campaign,  Tom  Sawyer  and  Httck 
Finn  returned  to  the  room  where  they  firsl  saw  the  lighl  of  the 
written  page,  for  the  famous  motion-picture, '  Huckleberry  Finn.' 
was  shown  to  the  boys  of  the  Kangswood  School,  which  now 
occupies  the  home,  in  the  very  room  where  Clemens  wrote  his 
masti  rpieoe." 

The  Keats  Memorial  Committee  set  forth  in  the  London 
Daily    Telegraph    the    facts    that    urge    the    preservation    of 

Lawn  Hank  as  tin-  only  "true  shrine  of  his  memory  in 
England" — 

"On  the  eve  of  the  centenary  of  llie  death  of  Keals.  the  house 
near  Hampstead  Heath,  in  which  he  resided  during  the  most 
active  portion  of  his  literary  career,  is  about  to  be  thrown  into  the 

property  market  as  an  'eligible  building  site."  and  a  representa- 
tive committee  has  |>,  •  n  formed  with  the  object  of  saving  this 
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great  literary  shrine  from  destruction,  and  of  securing  i1  for 
the  benefil  of  the  public  in  perpetuity. 

"The  house,  now  called  Lawn  Bank  (bul  originally  known 
as  Wentworth  Place),  situate  in  Keats  Grove,  Ilampstead,  is 
that  to  which  the  poet  came  in  December,  1818,  :ui<l  which 
his  borne  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  England.  Within 
its  walls,  or  under  the  shelter  of  the  venerable  trees  which  'ill 
grace  its  extensive  Old-World  garden,  much  of  hi-  finest    ■• 

was   produced.      At    that    period    the   premises  formed    two  semi- 
detached cottages,  the  one  Imilt  and  occupied  l>y  Charles  Went- 
worth  Dilke,  the  other  by  Charles  Brown.     In  December,  1818 
after  the  death  of   his  brother  Tom,  Keats  wenl  to  live  a-  a 

permanent     inmate    with     BrOWU    at     \\  'ent  w  ori  li     Place.       Soon 

afterward  he  became  engaged  t<>  Fanny  Brawne,  whose  mother 

had   rented   Brown's  half  of  the  double   bouse   while   Brown  and 

Keats  were  away  on  their  Scotch  tour,  and  later  tool    Dilke's 

half   when    Dilke   and    his    wife    had    left     llampslead    to    live    in 
We-tminster.      By  subsequent    occupants   the   party-wall   separ- 
ating the  two   houses   was  broken    through,  and  the   two   ttOU 
were    thrown    into    one.      Other 

considerable    alterations     have 

from  time  to  time  been  effected; 

but  on  the  strength  of  detailed 
information  furnished  in  1885 
by  a  then  surviving  brother  of 
Charles  Dilke,  it  seems  possible 
to  [recognize  and  perhaps  to 
■  re  the  original  form  and 
structure  of  the  premises. 

"An  exclusive  right  to  pur- 
chase the  property  has  been 
established  for  a  short  period  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing the  necessary  funds.  If  is 
estimated  that  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  freehold,  for  restora- 
tion and  repairs,  for  adaptation 
as  a  Keats  memorial  bouse,  and 
for  permanent  maintenance,  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  £10,000  will 
be  required. 

"At  the  Ilampstead  Public 
Library  is  deposited  the  impor- 
tant Dilke  collection  of  Keats 's 
relics,  comprising  holographs  of 
poems  by  Keats,  books  with 
copious  annotations  in  his  hand- 
writing, school-books,  his  note- 
book as  a  medical  student,  let- 
ters written  by  or  add  rest  to  the 
poet,  the  lock  of  hair  cut  from 
his  head  after  death  by  Severn, 
with  casts,  busts,  and  prints. 
Tin  library  also  contains  a  large 
Collection  of  Keats  literature  and 
many  etchings  and  other  views 
of    the    Ilampstead    which    the 

poet  knew.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  these  interesting 
relics  will  be  available  for  the  memorial  house,  and  that  valu- 
able additions  would  be  made  thereto  from  time  to  time. 

"Of  the  birthple.ee  of  Keats  no  vestige  remains.  His  first 
Hampstead  home,  in  Well  Walk,  has  long  since  disappeared, 
tho  the  walk  itself  retains  much  of  the  charm  which  endeared 
it  to  Keats.  The  place  of  his  death,  in  Kome.  is  piouslj  pre- 
served, but  England  has  no  corresponding  memorial.  If  Lawn 
Bank  is  destroyed  no  similar  memorial  for  him  can  be  found 
in  the  land  of  his  birth." 

A   "correspondent"    for   the    London    Morning    Post   givi 

pleasing  picture  of  the  present  stale  of  the  house,  and  its  tenant, 
who  has  been  in  residence  for  a  quarter  of  a  century: 

"He  is  a  great  student  and  lover  of  Keats,  and  be  has  kepi  and 
furnished  the  Keats  rooms  so  that  they  look  as  if  the  poel 
might  have  just  left  them.  The  little  sitting-room  a1  the  back 
— which  is  pictured  in  Severn's  well-known  drawing  would 
seem  stuffy  but   for  the   French  windows,  opening  on  to  the 

garden    and    commanding    what    a    hundred    years    ago    was    a 

prospect  of  wooded  heights,  tit  is  now  dominated  by  the  backs 
of  a  block  of  new  red-brick  bouses.)  The  marble  chimnej  - 
piece  is  unchanged  that  ohimney-pieoe  where  Keats  thrust 
the  slips  of  ihe  first  draft  of  the  'i>t\<'  to  a  Nightingale'  when 
he  had  come  in  from  the  garden  after  writing  it." 


THE   CHINES]     SHI    01    COED1  CATION 

COEDUCATION   DS  NOT  FOB  CHE 
■  roiii/  maj    kx 
th< 

port-  that  the  Miniatrj  of  Education  in  Peking 
appropriation  of  $300,000  for  additional  bui] 
Peking  Normal   College  rather   'ban  alio 

n  In  '.  e     II  -     <■,,,'.-.  di  'I     • 

to  classei  in  men'-  college!  or    u  "T;  mt]   of 

the  ( 'hii.'  -i  <  ducationalist j  hold  the  ' 

arrived   when    iln  n  can  bi  I  in 

China."  justifying  the  decision  bj   th   different    in  social 
ditions  in  <  Ibina  and  1  he  Unit*  i    : 

"China'-  social  convention  of  secludii 
ing  them  from   men  date-  back  three  thousand 


WHERE    KEATS   WROTE   HIS   "ODE  TO  THE   NK.I1T1N 

Lawn  Hank."  in  Hampstead,   London,  to  be  turned  Into  .1    memorial  of  t    and    a 

museum  of  Seam's  relics.     It  was  in  this  garden  that  he  paid  court  to  Fann]   I 


hard,  altho  her  younger  generations  maj    have  caught 

Western  spirit.      Chinese  women,  to  I 

on  public  occasions  now    than  ever  before,  in  1 

their  modern  education,   and   are  even   bold   enoug] 

mixed  dinners  at  which  their  men  relatives  are  ; 

of  them  have  advanced  to  the  extent  of  dan 

informal   gatherings,  and  thereby  called   forth   criti 

more  conservative  Chinese  and  from   many  of  thos 

Chinese  who  were  educated  abroad.     Dancing  1-  imp  nh 

the  majority  of  the  Chinese,     h  can  not   b 

next  five  decade-  if  the  present  rate  at  which 

custom  i-  gradually  being  transformed 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  oenturj   at  least  coeducation  will 

be    unable    to    find    B     place    ill    the    CI 

ii  is  believed  by  the  Chun-,  educational  author 

ci-1011  of  the  Peking  Union  Univi 

affiliated   College  of   Arts   and   St 

certain   advanced    classes  r   with 

sively    commented    upon    in    Chin 

experiment  will  be  watched  with  great  ii 

success,  the  Chinese  educationalist's  ma> 

harsh  views  o(  coeducation  which  ha  .lar  in 

United  States.     The  missionai  in  ib«> 

introduction  of  new   learnings  into  China,  and  it  appi 

is  also  up  to  them  iirst   to  experi 

s\  stem." 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


" 


LIBERALIZING"  THE   Y.  W.  C.  A. 


S«l  E  AN  X  I  ETY  is  being  caused  among  i  he  more  conserva- 
tor the  entry  of  religious  organizations  into  the  broad 
field   of  social    welfare  and   public  reform,  and   the   New 
York    -  Post  notes  thai   "this  sort   of  anxiety  was  pointed 

a  few  days  ago  by  the  resignation  of  a  prominent  lady  from  the 
Y.  W.  ('.  A.  on  the 
(.'.round  t  hat  il  was  mak- 
ing la\  t  lie  religious  I 
of  membership  and  \\  a  5, 
at  I  he  same  time,  going 
in  for  social  and  even 
polil  ical  act  i  vities." 
Ha  the  V.  W.  C.  A., 
then,  committed  a  "de- 
fection "  from  its  origi- 
nal religious  purpose,  as 
some  hold;  or  has  it 
achieved  a  "liberal  tri- 
umph "  in  adopt  ing  an 
industrial  program  and 
an  alternate  eligibility 
rule  admit  ting  to  mem- 
bership I  hose  not  of 
evangelical    faith?      In 

I  he  ranks  of  the  Associa- 
tion itself,  at    I  he   (  'le\  e- 

1,-itid  convention,  the 
majority  decided  that 
it  could  be1  ter  serve  t  he 
cause  of  Christianitj  bj 
increasing  its  sen  ic<  to 
woman  in  all  her  ac- 
i i\  ities;  and.  in  conse- 
quence, Mrs.  Helen 
Gould  Shepard,  who 
contended  that  "the 
\  ociation's  greatest 
gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments lie  in  the  intensi- 
licatiou  of  tin-  religi 
and  inner  life  of  the 
nation's  young  women." 
resigned.  The  viev 
the    "liberal"    elem 

\  oiced     bj   '  M  rs. 
Fred crick    Paj        of 
Philadelphia,  t he  newly 
elected    president,    who 
declared  that  she  wanted 
r\    member   of  the 
■  ■ciation  to  feel  that  the  action  of  the  convention  in  voting 
tlternate    basis    of    student     membership    will    only 
strengthen  the  evangelical  character  of  our  whole  organization 
and    intensify    the    spiritual    service   il    can    do    in  the  world." 
The     -Indent      delegations,     mustering     four     hundred     strong, 
•      told,    adopted  .lution     thanking     the    convention 

md  pledged  their  loyal  support  to  the  Y.  \\     <      \. 
in    the   administration    <>f   the  new  b  membership,  add- 

ing   that    i  .ied    the    responsibility   in  fervent   conse- 

cration ami  devotion  to  the  Church  through  tl  gth  and 


\    t  >>-  t    it   'DEB  <>r    tin.   Y.  W.  <      \ 

Mr-   Pinto]  J.  Shepard,  formerlj   \ti-<  Helen  Gould,  who  resigned  from  leadership  in 

the  Association  because  of  its  industrial  program  and  amended  membership  rule. 

she  i-  here  seen  on  Fifth  Avenue  with  her  adopted  children, 


salvation  of  our  most  holy  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ." 
Hitherto,  while  all  young  women  were  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Association,  only  members  of  the  Protestant  evangelical 
churches  were  admitted  to  full  membership  and  management. 
The  alternate  eligibility  rule  requires  -imp!;,   the  confession,  "It 

is  my  purpose  to  li\  e  as 

a  true  follower  of  the 
Lord  .Jesus  ( "hrist."  In 
tin  industrial  platform, 
which  is  the  same  as 
thai     adopted    by    the 

federal     Council    of 

1  'burches  of  Chrisl  in 
America,  are  embodied 
a  provision  for  t  he  eight- 
hour  day,  minimum 
wage,  equal  wages  for 
men  and  women  doing 
similar  work,  abolition 
of  child  labor  and  night 
work  for  women,  right 
of  employees  to  organ- 
ize, and  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  Co  i 
gat ionalist  (Boston) 
congratulates  the  As- 
sociation on  extending 
it  -  scope,  and  says,  ''this 
was  the  right  thing  to 
do."     1 1  explains: 

"The  change  does  not 
alter  the  emphasis  on 
personal  loyalty  toJesus 
Christ.  Any  Unitarians 
or  Universalists  who  will 
take  that  pledge  should 
be    welcome   to   the   eol- 

lege    associations.     We 

only  hope  that  this  is 
but  the  precursor  to  ac- 
tion by  the  Y.  W.C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  M.  ( '.  A. 
also,  that  will  put  the 
city  associations  on  the 
same  basis.  Not  many 
years  ought  to  go  by  be- 
fore this  is  done.  We 
congratulate  the  Chris- 
tian women  of  the 
country  —  confined     as 

they  are  to  no  one  sec- 
tion- -w  ho  have  taken 
this  forward  step." 


But  '/'A*  Presbyteriai  Philadelphia  exclaims  that  the  step 
"virtually  declares  the  defection  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  from  the 
evangelical  churches,"  and  that  "such  repudiation  of  the 
Protestanl  Church  at  this  time  will  be  hailed  by  Romanist  and 
rationalist,  and  will  compel  every  loyal  evangelical  believer  con- 
nected with  it  lo  choose  between  loyalty  to  the  faith  and  loyalty 
to  aii  organization."     Continuing: 

"Every  loyal  evangelical  believer  must  regard  the  action  as 

disloyalty  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and    as  opening  the   way  for 
the  indors<  men!  and  propaganda  of  all  forms  of  error,  and  it  is 
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difficult  to  son  how  they  can  continue  in  fellowship  with  it. 
The  whole  evangelical  church  must  henceforth  regard  this 
Association  as  an  opposing  host.  Every  dollar  given  to  it 
given  in  Bupporl  of  what  must  necessarilj  become  a  mere  politi- 
cal and  industrial  organization.  This  propaganda  is  not  con- 
fined to  ili«'  Y.  W.  C.  A.     Ii   is  showing  itself  in  many  other 

places    and    forms.       It    was    the    real    and    governing    spirit    and 

purpose  ai  the  recenl  meeting  of  the  American  Council  for  the 
Organic  Union  of  the  Churches.     It   lurk-  behind   the   Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  altho  not  tor  tin   present  prest  to  tin- 
front.     'For  the  present'   is  the  phrase  which   indicate 
action  will  yet   lie  sought  by  which  the  [nterchurch  will  i 
in  other  than  evangelical  churches.     It  ie  the  result  of  the  d< 
for  bigness  of  organization  overruling  loyaltj   to  the  faith,  and 
truth,  and  the  Church  everywhere  must  set  her  face  againsl  it 
like  flint.     We  predict  the  loosening  and  disintegration  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  after   the  manner  of    everj   organization  which 
i"   viously  took  like  action." 

Sympathizing-  with  the  conservativi  element,  the  Providence 

Bulletin  says: 

"The    realization    of    most    of    these    ideals    i-    becoming    reCOg- 

ni/.ed  as  desirable,  and  there  is  at  first  thought  something 
reactionary  in  the  spirit  that  is  opposed  to  the  employment 
of  any  agency  that  may  help  achieve  them.  Religious  organ- 
izations in  genera]  are  seeing  that  physical  welfare  is  of  equal 
importance  to  spiritual  welfare,  and.  indeed,  that  the  inadequacy 
of  the  one  may  he  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  other. 
But  Mrs.  Shepard's  view  that  spiritual  considerations  Bhould 
be  the  fundamental  concern  of  a  Christian  organization  is  shared 

by  many  persons,  and  there  is,  possibly,  a  danger  of  spiritual 
disintegration  when  too  much  energy  is  devoted  to  matters  of  a 
purely  material  character. 

"The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  become  a  great  national  institution. 
In  its  future  expansion  those  in  charge  of  its  direction  will 
probably  not  lose  si^ht  of  its  essential  functions.  There  is  a 
danger  that  a  too  elaborate  program  of  industrial  reforms  might 
to  somo  extent  swamp  its  original  purpose." 

A  writer  in  Industry,  a  Washington  business  organ,  also 
seriously  questions  the  movement,  and  conveys  a  warning  that 
the  disfavor  of  business  will  he  reflected  in  its  attitude  toward 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  drives  for  funds.  'Will  the  V.  W.  C.  A.  cooperate 
or  will  it  organize? "  he  asked  in  an  article  appearing  several 
days  before  the  convention.      He  demands: 

"How  can  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  expect 
business  men  to  aid  in  the  1920  financial  drives  for  the  support 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  activities,  if  the  V.  W.  ( '.  A.  is  anticipating 
the  passing,  in  convention,  of  resolutions  detrimental  in  the 
most  part  to  genera]  industrial  progress? 

"Does  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  intend  to 
separate  women  into  classes  and  to  cater  only  to  those  women 
who  identify  themselves  with  labor  organizations,  or  does  it 
aim  to  serve  all  women,  regardless  of  politics,  creed,  or  racial 
differences'.' 

"Why  would  if  not  he  worth  while  for  the  Y.  W.  ('.  A.  to 
give  cooperation  a  test,  take  men  of  affairs  of  the  business  world 
into  their  confidence,  and  seek    to  establish    practical   standards 

for  increased  productivity,  skilled  workmanship,  trained  leader- 
ship, and  recreational  enjoyment  among  women  employees?  No 
doubt  business  men  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
changes  must  be  made,  from  lime  to  time,  in  industrial  procedure 
before  every  woman  is  adapted  to  her  place  of  greatest  useful- 
ness. Why  not  bring  this  about  through  hundreds  of  congenial 
meetings  with  employers  and  women  employed,  rather  than  join 
with  a  group  who  often  scoff  at  improvement  already  accom- 
plished and  love  to  cling  to  phrases  suggesting  that  all  employ*  rs 
are  monsters  and  all  women  employed   slaves?" 

The  Cleveland  Citizen,  a  labor  organ,  replies  that  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  program  is  consistent  with  true  Christian  principle,  and 

notes  that  "the  principal  objection  raised  was  that  the  in- 
dustrial program  would  arouse  the  hostility  of  certain  eminent 
business  men,  who  would  be  inclined  to  withhold  contributions 
to  the  'Y'  in  the  future."  It  congratulates  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
for  embracing  the  new  doctrine,  and  declare-; 

"When  the  religious  organizations  undertake  to  fulfil  their 
true  mission,  to  establish  the  kingdom  on  earth  as  well  as  in 
heaven — in  which  kingdom  there  will  be  no  aristocrats  of  gene- 


alogy or  ('man'  .  .•ill  be  »!,. 

reward-     they  will  conn    ; 
and  will  again  be  heard  gladlj 


WHY   MINISTERS'    SONS    MAKE   GOOD 

MINISTER*  3  DON'T  ALL  GO  TO  THE  l><" 

a     popu  i.       Rog 

nth    madi  an  exhauBl  4    the  ! 

lionain   beads  of  |  i  undred 

and   found,   accord 

per  cen*.  of  them  of  bankers,    Hi  p.  r  a 

-on-  of  merchants  and  manul  '.  p<  r  cent.  I 

teachers,  physicians,  and  oountrj  lawyers;   but  o 

the   -on-  of   preach)  rs,    b  ho-,     salar  ■ 

'didn't  averagi   11,500  Further  evidei 

the  old    gibe    that    minister-'    -on-    an 

brought    in   the   New   York   Christian   Ad  let               by 

Rollin  I.;.  nde  Hani,  who  saj  -.  ". 

for  high  character  and  equally  high  ability."  lb                few 

examples  of   noted    men   whose  fathers    wen  preachers     John 

ami  Charles  Wesley,  Jonathan  Edwards,  [ncreaai    and  <  otton 

Mather,   Henry  Ward   Beecher,  and  the  trr,  -            n.     All 

the    sons    of     David     I).    Field,    whose    father 
before  him,  attained  fame  and  position.      Om 
jurist,   another  an   associate  justio*    of   the   Supn  m<    Court, 

other  a  preacher,  and  tin    youngest     I     rus,  laid  t]  At- 

lantic cable.     Of  the  fifty-one  Amerii  Hall  of 

Fame  ten  years  ago,  "ten  wire  the  children  of  tninh 
the  study  of  an  issUe  of  'Who'-  Who  in  America'  show, 
out  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  Dames,  almost  om  nnd  are 

the  sons  of  clergymen,  a  number  out  of  all  proportion 
whole  number  of  ministers  in  the  population  of  the  country." 
Among  American  men  of  letters  who  were  born  in  par 
are  William  and  Henry  James,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  Henry  van  Dyke,  .bum-  Russell  Lowell,  ! 
Parkman,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     In  c  world 

are  the  names  of  Agassiz  and  Morse:    among 
land,    Arthur,    Wilson,    (lay.    Buchanan.     Morton,     Bi 
Dolliver,  and  Hughes.     Linnseus  was  th<   -on  of  a  preacher 
was  Jenner.     sir  <  Jhristopher  Wren  and  Sir  Joshua 
sons  of  clergymen,  and  so  were  Hallam,  Frond..  1). 
Maurice,   Charles    Kingsley,   Tennyson,    Ben   Jo 
Goldsmith,   Coleridge,  Addison.   Young,    K< 
Arnold.     Why  is  it  thai  so  many  greal  men 
in  a   par-on's  home?     Because,  "instead  of  beii 
to  contend  against,  it  is  a  positive  advai 
a   clergyman     an   advantage    morally,   an   ; 
tually."  the  writer  answers,  and  pn 

"To  a   very  large  extenl    the  minister  works  in  his 
Paternally,    he   is   'on   the  job.'   and  mg 

motives  for  making  good  at  it.     JuvenuV 
studies;  they  area  nuisance     to  him,  personally     Mor 
hurt    him    professionally       If  a    soap-man's   boj     p 
in  the  flour  barrel,   no  on,    argues  that   on 
soap-man  i-  no  longer  entitled  to  manufai  .  n- 

tist's  bo\  obtains  the  formulas  for  making  bias 
makes  it.  and   terrorizes  'In    neighborhood,  no 
dentist  should  quit  pulling 

-  in  for  such  frolics,  or  for  frolics  far 
talk  a-  if  he  bad  proved  hi-  father  a  kin 

lent  and  flubdub,  or  at   h,  -'  a  poor,  dl 

in  practicability.      To  a   man   of  -piril    tl  lb- 

deals  promptly   with  the  culprit.     He  da  ':> . 

"1  note,  moreover,  that  rlergymei 
lunate  in   their  choice  of  mothers       The  mil 
frivolous.      She  is  not    worldl] 
shallow-wnted.     She  i-.  on  the  whole, 
admirably    titled  to  maintain  the  in* 
in  which  a  boy  .•an  grow   up  in  i       The  -'and- 


to 
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before  him  American  as  thej  are  Christian. 

i.il  ambitions.'     She  never  measures  people  by 

She   i-   not    desirous   to   t>e   rich.     The   rewards 
r<  wards  of  service,  and  chief  among  them  is 
t  unity  for  more  service.     Aided  by  her  husband's  ex- 
e  makes  a  •        instead  of  being  the 

piling  up  of  dollars,  is  a  vastly  more  splendid  thing — the 
binding  of  people  to.him  in  bonds  of  affection,  forged  by  kind- 
tin    winning  of  position,  not  for  its  own  sake,  bul  for  the 
i  public  usefulness  it  implies. 
"Besides,  life  in  the  parsonage  overflows  with  interest.     All 
big,    human,    impressive   things   thai    are   going  on    in    the 
parish  come  to  his  knowledge.     All  the  world's  news  is  diseusl 
at  (he  table.     The  besl  books  find  their  way  into  the  parsonage 
library,  and  are  his  for  the  asking.     As  a  rule,  he  has  a  college 
iat<    for  a   lather,  if  not  a  college  graduate  for  a  mother, 
and  it  is  understood  all  along  thai  some  day  he  himself  will  go 
to  college,  and   to  college  he  k<»'s  eventually-   under  somewhat 
difficull  circumstances  very  often.  bu1  circumstances  that  work- 
to   his  advantage.     They   teach   him   economy.     They  enfoi 
the  sell-restraints  on  which  economy  depends.     They  preclude 
dissipation.     They   throw    him   in   with   boys  from   middle-class 
families,  and   prevent    his   becoming  a  nabob.      No   matter  how 
prosperous  he  may  gel    to  be  in  later  life,   his  standards  tend 
to  remain  middle-class  standards      the  standards,  that  is,  of  the 
happiest    class  in   America,  and  the  best. 

"Now,  considering  all  the  advantages  of  being  a  minister's 
son,  and  the  astonishing  proportion  of  minister's  sons  amo 
the  world's  celebrities,  how  comes  it  that  people  still  assume 
that  sons  of  clergymen  are  'generally  unfortunate  like  the  sons 
of  Eli,  dissolute  in  their  lives  and  doleful  in  their  deaths".' 
Old  Thomas  Fuller  explained  the  'common  report'  by  saying; 
that  people  looked  too  closely  ai  the  minister's  son, exaggerated 
his  misdemeanors,  discounted  his  merits,  and  held  up  the  excep- 
tional embodiment  of  rascality  as  typical  of  all  the  rest.  Quoth 
Thomas,  'Clergymen's  children  have  not  been  more  unfortu- 
nate, but  more  observed  than  the  children  of  the  parents  of 
other  professions.' "' 


PRISON    REFORM    IN    CHINA— Under   the   new   regime    in 

China  an  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  far-reaching 
reforms  in  the  prisons.  One  of  the  difficulties  reformers  have 
had  to  meet,  according  to  Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  a  Chinese  woman 
physician  now  in  this  country,  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  presenl  prison  authorities  have  been  trained  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  training  SJ  stem  being  a  purely  military  one,  these 
Japanese-trained  Chinese  have  naturally  put  their  prisons  on  a 
military  basis.  "Our  prison  officials,"  the  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor  quotes  Dr.  Yamei  as  saying,  "wear  uniforms 
and  go  around  clanking  sabers  and  all  the  prisoner-  are  required 
ilute  them."  Of  course,  the  Japanese  idea  of  neatness  and 
discipline  are.  we  read,  "a  tremendous  improvement  on  the  old 
Chinese  system,  if  it  could  be  called  a  system."  Nevertheless, 
"the  military  idea  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Chinese  view  of  things 
and  does  Q01  resull  in  any  wide  reformative  action,  which 
should,  of  course,  be  the  outcome  of  any  wisely  devised  prison 
system."      To   quote   further   from    the   article   in    The    Christian 

t 

lor: 

"In  Tientsin,  however,  the  Chinese    have    taken    the  matter 
in  hand,  along  lines  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  Chin 
character.      A  new  prison  has  been  built,  where  the  prisoners  are 

■hi  trades;  where  1  he\  are  also  taughl  to  read  and  write, 
if  they  are  illiterate,  and  where  a  definite  effort  is  made  to  send 
them  out  better  citizens  than  when  they  came  in.  In  the 
women's  section,  all  the  oil  lends  w  ho  conic  into  <\\*  ooiation 

with  the  prisoners  are  women;  while  the  women  prisoners  them- 
selves are  taughl  weaving,  sewing,  tailoring,  and  the  simpler 
varieties  of  embroidery.  All  the  work  done  in  this  prison  is 
useful  work;  moreover,  it  is  work  the  results  of  which  the 
prist  re  allowed  to  Ives,  and.  in  a  measure,  to 

oy.      The   women,    for   insianee.   all    make   their  own   clot) 
and    those  of   the  men   prisoners  as  well. 

'The   Chinese,    in   fact,    it    would    appear,   full'  nize    the 

excellent    effect    produced   on   prisoners,  as  upot  oni 

.  by  the  consciousness  of  doix  .1  work:    jusl  as  they, 

i    rightly,   distrust    the  outward   discipline  and   uniformity 
1  by  the  Japanese  military  method." 


PROPHETS   TO    STIR   MODERN   PAGANS 

A  CERTAIN  NUMBER  OF  PAGANS  an'  in  every  ordi- 
nary Sunday  congregation,  declares  the  London 
-  Guardian  'Anglican).  That  is,  people,  mostly  young, 
who  are  "as  incapable  of  prayer  as  they  would  be  incapable 
of  joining  in  the  worship  in  a  Buddhist  temple."  They  have- 
no  exp<  rii  nee  of  religion  and  "no  instincl  for  worship."  Most 
of  the  Church  service  is  "calculated  to  be  the  expression  of  an 
instinct  for  worship,"  and  satisfies  the  devout.  "But  what  of 
people  who  have  no  devout  and  godly  aspirations  to  express?" 
Men  revisions  of  prayer-books  and  rituals  will  not  do,  con- 
tinues the  London  editor: 

'We  believe  that  what  is  most  necessary  of  all  i^-  a  revival 
of  the  prophetic  office  as  supplementary  10  the  priestly.  Think 
how  the  Old  Testament  prophet-  stood  out  againsl  the  back- 
ground of  the  priestly  services  in  the  days  when  men  wen  as 
indifferent  to  ordered  religion  as  they  are  now  :  how  mightily 
ihe\  spoke  for  God  to  a  nation  for  whom  ordered  religion  had 
Income  an  empty  form;  bow  they  arose  to  recall  the  people  to 
God  ami  to  religion  in  an  age  which  was  all  too  like  our  own. 

"Think  of  St .  John  the  Baptist,  tin  last  and  greatest  of  them 
all,  who  by  the  spell  of  his  preaching  moved  the  conscienei  -  of 
the  proud  children  of  Abraham,  the  outcast  publicans,  the  coarse 
soldiers  of  the  Roman  Army  of  occupation,  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  Think  of  St.  Paul  and  his  re\  ival  of  the  prophi  1  ic 
office  in  the  nascent  Christian  Church.  Think  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  Savonarola,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  Mighl  not 
the  clergy,  in  these  days  again,  add  to  their  priestly  office  among 
the  devoul  a  burning  prophetic  message  to  the  undevout? 

"Let  th^m  no  longer  try  to  do  two  incompatible  things 
once.  Let  them  minister  to  the  devout  in  an  evensong  as  brief 
as  may  canonically  be.  and  reserve  the  sermon  for  an  after--,  r- 
vice  in  the  church  or  in  the  street.  Lei  them  raise  the  Cross 
aloft  and  tell  its  message  to  a  world  like  ours.  Let  them  preach 
penitence  as  St.  John  the  Baptist  preached  it.  and  godliness 
it  was  preached  by  Isaiah,  and  the  grace  which  bringeth  salva- 
tion as  St.  Paul  proclaimed  it  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

"The  time  is  ripe  again  for  prophecy,  and  the  Spirit  of  Cod  is 
once  more  calling  aloud  for  prophets.  'Whom  shall  I  *  nd, 
and  who  will  go  for  us?'  The  Church  is  not  now  for  the  first 
time  facing  a  pagan  world.  There  was  a  time  when  all  the 
world  was  undevout,  and  that  was  the  very  time  when  'it 
pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  bo  save  them  that 
believe. ' ' '  

HOW  THE  ZONING  SYSTEM  WILL  HELP  CITY  CHURCHES 

New  York  City  now  has  a  zoning  system  by  which  certain 
sections  will  be  reserved  respectively  for  residence,  for  retail 
business,  for  wholesale  business,  and  for  manufacturing.  The 
purpose  is,  of  course,  to  stay  the  invasion  of  undesirable  busi- 
ness and  offensive  factories  into  certain  districts  and  to  prevent 
periodical  upheavals  of  real-estate  values.  Illinois  i-  con- 
sidering  a  similar  law  for  Chicago,  and  the  plan  may  possible 
lie  tried  in  other  large  cities.  It  seems  to  Th  V<  World 
Chicago)    that    an   element    of   interest    to  all   Catholics,   and   to 

Protestants  also,  will  be  the  protection  of  church  property.     As 

this   Catholic   weekly    points   out: 

"In  e\  er\  large  city  of  America  the  average  life  of  the  parish 
has    not     been    much    over    twenty-live    years.      A     niatrniti-ent 

parochial  equipmenl  built  to  last  centuries  finds  its  work  very 
much  hampered  and  almost,  if  not  wholly,  strangled  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  A  big  problem,  therefore,  always  con- 
fronted the  ecclesiastical  authorities  a-  to  the  investment  to 
be  made  in  churches  and  schools  when  there  was  a  fair  certainty 
that  the  lease  of  life  for  both  would  be  short.  The  emigration 
of  parishioners  was  no1  broughl  aboul  by  any  discontenl  over 

the   location,    but    rather    h\    the   facts    that    little   by   little    the 

attractiveness  of  the  home  was  destroyed  by  the  encroachmenl 
of  business  or  by  the  erection  of  factories.  The  proposed  law. 
refore,  will  give  a  measure  of  security  t<>  the  church  that  has 
been  lacking  up  to  this  time.  The  zoning  law  will  lift  a  heavj 
burden  from  those  who  have  already  invested  large  sums  in 
parochial  institutions  and  will  give  a  fair  assurance  that  the 
parishioners  will  not  be  forced  out  by  the  haphazard  design  of 
the  shopkeeper,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  real-  state  exploiter." 
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MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS  SOUPS 
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WlTH  TOMATO  SAUC^ 


Put  this  in  your  outing  kit 

Here  is  the  real  food  for  the  big  outdoors.  Campbell's, 
with  their  famous  tomato  sauce,  are  delicious, 
nourishing  and  wholesome.  They  are  thoroughly 
cooked,  all  ready  for  the  outdoor  meal,  portable, 
economical.  When  your  appetite  is  at  its  keenest 
edge,  Campbell's  Beans  will  completely  satisfy  you. 
Enjoyed  equally  by  the  men,  the  women  and  the 
children. 


Serve  hot 


15c  a  Can 


erve 


cold 
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The  Right  Vat  for  Real  "Men 


YOU  have  just  purchased  a  Lion 
straw,  and  you  are  walking  out 
of  the  Lion  store  wearing  it.  What 
is  it  about  that  hat  which  makes  you 
so  sure  of  your  appearance — so 
pleased  with  your  purchase? 
C  Is  it  the  deftness  of  the  weave, 
the     richness     of    the    material,    or 


that  indefinable  touch  of  style? 
C,  Probably  it's  all  of  these  qual- 
ities—  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
somehow  adapted  themselves  to 
your  individuality.  C,  If  that  Lion 
store  isn't  as  close  to  home  as  it 
should  be,  let  us  know  your  nearest 
dealer's  name. 


\GENBERG    HaT    Co..    St.   LoUlS.    MISSOURI.    U.S.A. 


Manufacturer*  of  I  ion   Hats,  Caps  and  Cloves 
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CURRENT 


POETRY 
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ONE  of  our  readers  recently  complained 
that  we  offered  no  poetrj  lit  for 
public  recitation.  The  poets,  we  fear, 
have  largely  deserted  the  declamatory 
mood;  bu1  if  the  lyrical  will  Berve,  here  are 
three  from  The  Hlur  Ridgt  Wag< 
(Chapel  Hill,  N.  O.)  that,  under  the  genera] 
title  of  "Cotton  Land  Lyrics,''  have  a 
folk  flavor  that  recommends  them  per- 
haps even  for  platform  use.  They  fall 
in  with  the  prevailing  folk-song  interest ; 

THE   Sill  (KIN' 

By    Wii.iu  R   Sn  M  r 

'ill'  cawn's  done  hauled  i<>  th'  barn  lot 

\n'  it  makes  a  great  i< >n ^r  pili 
We  spread  th'  'porl    mong  th'  neighbors 
l>at  we  Invite  'em  over  to-night 

To  hep  us  shuck  cawn  a-while. 

Tir  ehillun  lias  ketched  some  chickens 

To  make  a  big  mess  o'  slew. 

Maw's  got  some  sand  a-scourmg  out 

Th'  big  wash  pot   Cause  it   takes  a  lot 
To  eat,  most  any  work  you  do. 

I  seen  lots  o'  red  ears  (lis  year. 

\n    they'll  be  a  big  full  moon. 
We're  goin'  to  have  some  cloggta' 
'Cause  [Jncle  Joe,  with  bis  fiddle  and  bow, 

Is  comin'  to  gi\e  us  a  chime. 

WASHIN'  CLO'ES 

By   Wii.iu  k  Stout 

I  like  to  wash  in  de  shade  OV  de  house 

When  de  sun  'gins  to  git  hotter  an'  hotter 

I  don'  min'  den  for  de  jar-Hies  to  buzz. 

Cause  I'm  singin'  an'  splashin'  in  de  water 

All  de  ehillun  plays  in  de  beeg  sin'  pile. 

An'  talk    bout   good,  dey  never  does  fought. 
More'n  all  ehillun  will,  when  dey  plays  in  de  san  : 

Dej    knows  dej    better  be  good   when   Is  aliout. 

Jes'  gimme  a  tub  ov  good  spring  water 

An'  a   bunch  of  clo'es  with  a  whole  lot  o\    lace 
An'  I  can  wash  de  whole  week  ai'oun' 
out  in  de  shade  ai  my  washin    place 

DINNER-TIME 

Hi     \V  11  i;i  i;    Sum  t 

Glnerly  ole  Majer  plows  away. 
Doia'  most  ;inj  thing  1  saj 
I >a<  a  hoss  is  s'posed  to  do 

I  le  don't   take  up  time  a-turnin' 
Bilk  some  bosses  what's  a-lcarnin  . 

\u'  he  steps  on  might]  few 
But  toward  de  middle  01  de  'I 
He  aiis  lab   he  don't   want   to  st.i\ 

In  de  middles  w  id  his  feci . 
An'  d'rectly  he  gins  to  git  so 
lie  won't   turn  in  de  next   row  . 

lie  s  a-ra\  in'  so  to  eat. 

'Course  I  plows  him  a-long  some  n 
Mainly  'cause  Is  goin'  to  show 
Dal  he  ain't   makin'  me  <iuit. 
Den  after  while  1   takes  him  out 

But  tellin' de  truf  dej  ain't  no  doubt, 
But   Is  goin'  to  eat  a  good  bit 

There  is  an  agreeable  fluencj  winch 
reoommends  the  following  to  the  reader, 
but  aside  from  this  its  portrait  of  Mase- 
tield  is  interesting  and  revealing.  Mr. 
Roberts,  whose  poem  is  printed  in  To-Da  . 
(London),  has  Been  among  tin1  British 
\isiiors  to  our  shores  and  has  doubtless 
made  himself  known  to  main  <>f  our 
readers* 


TO  JOHN    \l  \dl  [ELD 

Hi    C\  (  n.    I. 
it  was  May,  with  a  gl< 

w.i-ln  d  -I.  \ 

Winn   we  sat   iti  your  bouse  on  the  bill  as    we 

talked   of  t  hi     t  tie 

That  drift  through  tin-  mind  in  t ►  ■ «   bout 

i-  nigh, 
\nd   your  garden    wa  -- i « *  1  chirping 

Butter  of  w  ii 
And  golden   with  blossoming  broom  and  full  of 

i  he  scent 
That  comes  aft  while  below,  falling  gentlj 

awa>  . 
Kan    woodlands    and    pastures     and    tin 

t  he  sight    was  spent 

And  failed  in  tin    haze  of  'in-  .  tile)    old  Oxford 
laj 

I    do   not    remember    the    things    we    said    iii    that 

hour. 
Those  wen-  moments  too  pleasant  to  trouble  the 

brain   w  it  h  t  heir  sense: 
BnOUgfa    were    the    fellowship     sight    of   the    broom 

ill  (lower — 
For  your  plants   and   your   beehives,    the  goats 

that    came   tip   to   t  he  fence. 

Arc   possessions   more   friendly  than   words 

truant   to  truth. 
Vexing  the  spirit  that  shaped  them  with  patii 

— yes,  more 
Welcome   tin-   tangible   things   when   plundi 

Youth 
Departs   with   its  feverish   dreams  after  sacking 

Life's  store. 

But    sometimes,    in    pauses,    1    knew    you    were 

fugitive. 
And  the  shy  gleam  came  to  \our  eyes  which  oils 

me  j  on  are 
A   wanderer  over  the  earth   who  always   will   live 
Drawn    to   the   path   of   a   dream   or  a    wandering 

-tar: 
And  your  voice  when  it   bade    me   good-by,  a-  the 

rain-clouds  curled 

Over  the  ridge  of  tin-  hill,  had  tin-  longing  again 

■  i\    with   a    licet    of  dreams  through   the 
of  the  world. 
To  know    tempests  and   peoples  and   port-  on  the 
edge  of  the  main 


I  '  rs    (/<  takes    a  w  ider    range 

to-day  than  when  ii   playfully  dealt   with 
patches  and  powder,   minuets  and  di 

Willi    such    a    present-day    master    a-    Sir 

t   Seaman,  editor  of   Punch,  it    takes 

in  nations  as  its  pawns  and  world-destinies 

:,s  its  purview  ; 

ON     Mil      II  \l  I  \N    KIN  U  Ii  \ 
Ext  i  v\i>   i"  11 
By    0    9 
Tin-  ting-place,  my  love 

With  no  inconstant   climate  to  dist    ■ 

Pure  azure  is  the  skj   that   laughs 

These   admirable    bowers   of   pricklj 

o  we  maj   nestle,  conjugal  It 

1 1 

■     had   our  difl 
\  -light  misunderstanding  came  I 

But    that    is   past  .    the   via       I    - 

i  this  the  verj  -.  a  that  nui  I 

like  her  doves  amid  the  jj 
Conic,  let    us  turtle. 

''  Mow  can   the]    l 

But  Love  made  light  ofth  tindrum: 

And  lol  >  our  breast   i-  pillow   to  mj 

tad    we've   a    pair   of   heart-    that 
drum; 
Our  bonds,  if  anything,  are  cm 
Tight  than  before. 


I   a   pa»r 

Mi 

II 

when     a'     I  hi  ir      a ; 

( ;<id  <<(  Iron 

a'    t|,i-: 

\    H  LRD   <  ISE 

Bi    i 

It  was  a  vulg 

w 

.    his  profi 
I   -aid  to  nil 
NOW,   tell   me   w  h\    you   lool 
\\  hen   J  OUt  h 

He  answer.  — 

I  am  a  troll. 

I  ■  -  w«  n-\  hard  on  mi 

1  love  'o  fact 

Uld  holler  '  Kill; 
'  >r  push  old  ladies  In  t  in-  i 

And  1.. 

I  e  ,i!  •  •.,-  itrlk< 

\\  h\    did    I    gO   ..!:<!    eliuck 
\  I    could    . 

A  leg  or  two    with  he 
"  Ah.   fOS        I   -  ,    . 

But  come  along  w  it  h  • 

I'll  put  '.t." 

I  took  his  arm.  w  iih  fair 

I   walked  him  dow  n  | 
tine  from  thi 
likeliest  -looking  Ii 

At  length  th. 

\   ii    ,--r, .    in.  it  i .-   .,- 

I  pu-lied  him  swiftly  undi 

And  went  upon  mj   " 

While  the  new 
fabulous    prices    paid    for   ran 
mighl    cull   comfort 
reflecting 

themselves  musl  u  < !  u 
are     fon  -  d      to 
( Christopher  Sly  thr 

Bed.        I- 

ing  low 
their  lai<  r  da\  - 

PR1  St  RIPTION    1  OR    \   PI  I   !"<  RAT'S 
BOOK.P1  Ml 
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PIOW   PRESIDENTIAL   CANDIDATES   ARE   CHOSEN 


P\irn     I'MM\RIES — Presidential  candidates   are  ch 
by  national  conventions  of  political  parties.     Before  the 
national  conventions  meel    partj    primary    elections   are 

held  in  the  various  States  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates 
to  the  conventions.  Roughlj  speaking,  each  State  is  allowed  by 
each  convention  to  elect  twice  as  many  delegates  as  it  has 
electoral  votes.  Actually,  however,  writes  Mr.  Gordon  Lamonl 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  manner 
of  selection  in  the  two  major  parties,  and  the  Republicans  have 
984  delegates  while  the  Democrat-  have  1,014.  We  read  then: 
"For  the  Democratic  Convention  each  State  is  allowed  two 
delegates  for  every  electoral  vote.  The  electoral  vote  cor- 
responds with  its  representation  in  Congress.  It  has,  therefore, 
four  delegates,  chosen  at  large  by  the  State,  for  the  two  Senators. 
F^or  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  it  has  two 
more  delegates.  The  Republicans  elect  their  delegates  at  large 
on  the  same  principle,  but  allow  only  one  delegate  for  Con- 
gressional districts  where  the  vote  is  less  than  7f>,000.  There 
are  two  such  districts  in  New  York  State  and  one  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Republicans  send  only  eighty-eight  delegates  to 
their  convention  from  this  Slate,  while  the  Democrats  send  90. 
In  Massachusetts  (here  are  thirty-six  Democratic  delegates  and 
thirty-five  Republican  delegates.  This  situation  prevails  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  accounts  for  the  slight  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  two  conventions.  Missouri  is  sending  eight 
delegates  at  large,  two  of  them  women,  each  with  one-half  a 
vote,  instead  of  the  more  usual  four  delegates  at  large.  For 
each  delegate  then  i-  an  alternate,  who  votes  only  in  the  absence 
of  the  delegati 

INSTRUCTION  OF  DELEGATES— The  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional convention  may  either  be  instructed  or  uninstructed,  ;,nd 
they  may  vote  as  a  unit  or  as  individuals.  The  practise  varies,  we 
are  reminded  by  the  Evening  Post's  contributor,  and  the  prima- 
ries in  .me  State  may  instruct  an  entire  delegation  or  part  rf  a 
delegation  1o  vote  tor  one  candidate,  and  in  case  that  candidate 
can  not  bo  nominated  to  name  a  second  choice.  The  individual 
delegate  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  follow   his  instructions,  bu1 

he  seldom    breaks  away,  for  "such    procedure  would   lie   political 

suicide."  The  delegates  are  generally  well  in  hand  and  each 
State  has  a  chairman  of  the  delegation  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent 
a  break  in  Ids  ranks.     We  read  then: 

"Tin  questi >f  whether  a  delegation  -hall  vote  as  individuals 

or  in  a  solid  block  is  one  which  has  excited  bitter  controversy. 
Voting  by  units-  is  called  the  unit  rule.      I  b<    Republican  party 

has  allowed    th(  i    individually  even   when   they 

have  been  instructed  by  the  state  to  ca  olid  vote.     The 

I).  mocratic  party,  however,  sustains  any  such  instructions  given 
to  the  delegation  and  records  an  entire  state'-  delegates  For  the 
candidate  whom  the  majority  among  them  -elect,  [f  the  state 
has  not  imposed  the  unit  rule  the  delegates  vote  individually. 
\\ '<  have  latelj  seen  in  Ne^  York  State  a  fight  over  the  unit  rule 
as  applied  to  the  delegt  Democratic  National  Conven- 

tion.    '  R.  Lunn  offered  a  resolution  a1  a  meeting  of  the 

delegates  a1  Albany  which  wa  ll<  thereupon 

announced  thai  he  would  vote  for  William  G.  McAdoo  at  San 
Franci  of  the  choice  of  the  resl  of  the  delegate 

INVENTIONS  IN  BEING     [n  this  year  1920  the  Republican 
tional   Convention   meets   in   Chicago  on   June   7.   and   the 
Democrats    i         ention   i  3an   Francisco  on  June  28 

The  convention  of  the  Socialist   |  d  in  New   York  on 


May  7,  and  nominated  Eugene  V.  Debs  as  their  candidate  for  tho 
Presidency.  The  two  major  party  conventions  are  similar  in 
organization  and  machinery  tho  they  differ  in  one  vital  fact. 
Only  a  majority  of  delegate  votes  is  required  by  a  Republican 
convention,  but  in  the  Democratic  convention  the  candidate 
must  secure  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  This  difference  has  been 
the  center  of  many  dramatic  fights.  For  instance,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  rule  Champ  Clark  would  ha\<  been  nominated  at 
the  Democratic  convention  in  1912  instead  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Champ  Clark  had  a  clear  majority,  but  he  could  not  get  the 
necessary  two-thirds,  and  Mr.  Lamonl    proceeds: 

"The  party  conventions  are  among  the  most  important 
institutions  hi  the  government  of  our  country.  .  .  .  The  man 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  has  more  power  than  the 
rulers  of  many  countries  and  is  in  a  position  to  do  an  immense 
amount  of  harm  or  good.  Yet  these  nominating  bodies  exist 
without  any  control,  except  that  of  public  opinion,  and  without 
recognition  in  the  Constitution. 

"  In  fact,  George  Washington  was  never  nominated  by  any  con- 
vention. There  was  no  need  of  such  a  nomination,  as  every  one 
expected  that  he  would  be  elected.  In  1800  it  was  recognized 
that  there  must  be  some  body  to  nominate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  Congress  itself  assumed  the  power;  which  it  relinquished  in 
1824.  From  1824  until  1840  nominations  were  made  by  State 
legislatures  and  popular  meetings.  The  tendency  was  toward 
the  modern  political  convention." 

TEST  OF  THE  CONVENTION— Personal  ambition  is  to 
a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  present  organization  of  the 
convention,  according  to  Mr.  Lament,  who  describes  it  as  the 
"meeting-ground  of  the  ambitions  of  men.  the  battle-ground  of 
their  hopes,  and  the  scene  of  some  victories  and  many  defeats." 
He  tells  us  further  that  "in  the  political  convention  and  in  tho 
preconvention  days  it  may  be  said  that  men  come  before  panics, 
that  men  are  seeking  nomination.  All  die  applause,  the  shouting, 
the  strategy  are  directed  for  the  furthering  of  personal  ambitions 
of  candidates.  Unless  the\  are  actively  seeking  nomination, 
experience  has  shown  that  nomination  seldom  Joints  to  them. 
The  convention  is  the  acid  test  e>f  a  man"-  availability  tor  office. 
Such  details  as  his  religion  and  locality  have  a  marked  influence 
on  the  possibility  <>t'  nomination.  If  he'  comes  from  a  'doubtful' 
Slate-  he'  is  lemke'd  upon  with  more  fax  or  than  if  he'  comes  from  a 
state  which  is  e'ithe'i*  seilielly  Democratic  eir  Republican.  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  some  of  the'  debatable 
siate<.  and  men  w  ho  can  bring  these  States  with  the'ir  laryv  <pie>1a 
of  votes  into  one  camp  or  another  are  highly  regarded 

"The-  first  mm  of  the  convention  in  the  ordinary  e-ourse  will 
be'  the'  light  of  the  contested  delegates.  Some  state's  will  semel 
opposing  delegations  with  claim-  tor  recognition.  The'  national 
committee  will  hear  the'  claims,  take  evidence,  and  <l«<-i<l«'  ihe> 
case-  as  ii  seems  best.  Importance  i-  attached  te>  this  matter 
of  opposing  delegations,  and  the'  losing  side  always  goes  home 
nursing  a  grudge.  In  some  cases  the  evidence  appears  to  1" 
closi  thai  the  committee  may  scat  both  delegations,  allowing 
each  man  one-half  a  vote.  In  the'  consideration  of  claims  for 
opposing  delegations  the  shrewd  observer  may  i_re«i  the  first 
inkling  of  hc«  thi  convention  will  go.  .  .  .  While  the  National 
Committee  and  the  credentials  committee  are>  working  on  tho 
protesting  delegations,  the  resolutions  committee  has  been  draft- 
ing a  platform  for  adoption  by  tin  convention.  This  becomes 
the  creed  of  the-  party  in  the  campaign." 
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Oh,  Bess!      A  new  refrigerator?" 

Looks  like  it,  Ann,  but  really  it  isn't!  We  had  to  make 
the  old  one  do  for  another  year,  so  1  gave  it  a  eoat  of 
Dark  Oak  "61"  Floor  Varnish!" 


Tin-  kitchen  is  often  neglected,  but     61" 

Floor  Varnish  will  work  its  magic  there 
just  as  it  will  in  other  parts  of  the  home. 
A  coat  or  two  of  61' '  on  the  refrigerator, 
the  chairs  and  the  shelves  w  ill  not  only  ob- 
viate the  buying  of  new  ,  hut  w  ill  make  the 
whole  kitchen  shipshape  and  more  sanitan  . 

61"  Floor  Varnish  attained  its  early  fame 
as  ^Jioor  varnish,  hut  its  remarkable  w  ear- 
ing: qualities  and  durability  ha\  e  gained  tor  it 
wide-spread  use  on  furniture  and  for  all 
household  purposes.  An  occasional  coat 
of  61"  Natural  on  linoleum  will  double 
its  ordinary  life  and  make  cleaning  and 
washing  easier.  61"  is  not  only  water- 
f,  but heelproof  and  marproof  as  well. 
made  to  resist  w  ear. 


proot 


It 


is 
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he  beautiful,   semi-transparent  wood- 
stain     61"  colors  are  made  in  Light  Oak, 
k    Oak,     Mahogany,  Walnut,    Forest 
n    and    Cherrj  ;    also    Natural    i  clear 
ish),  Dull  Finish;  and  Ground  Color 
ndercoats  where  necessary.    1  hc>  flow 
so  smoothly,  without  laps  or  streaks, 
their  use  is  a  pleasure.       61"  stains 
varnishes  in  one    operation,  so   that 
quently  one  coat  is  all  that  is  required. 

final  coat  of  "oT'Dull    Finish    oxer 
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varm 
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the  Natural  or  any  of  the  colors  produces 
that  beautiful  semi-gloss  effect,  \\  ithout  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  h.md  rubbing. 
I  nlike  many  dull  drying  varnishes,  '61" 
Dull  Finish  has  the  same  durability  and 
permanency  as  the  Natural  and  the  colors. 

It  is  the  manner  in  which  61"  Floor 
\  arnish  is  manufactured  that  makes  its 
durability  its  outstanding  characteristic. 
The  finest  of  raw  materials  and  painstaking 
processes  are  the  secret  ol  its  longer  lite. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with      61."      Try    the    hammer 

test  on  the  sample  panel.  You  maj  dent 
the  wood,  but  the  varnish  won't  crack. 

It  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage 
a  good  painter.  He  knows  Pratt  &  Lam- 
bert \  arnishes  and  \\  ill  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  are  used  by 
painters,  specified  b\  architects  and  sold  by 
paint  and  hardware  dealer--  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:      If  .  itt  is   I 

bert  I  may 

ur  money  buck. 

Pratt  &   Lambert-Inc.   .55   Tonawanda 
Street,  Buffalo,  K.  Y.      In  Canada  m\ 
ninw  right   S(  .  Bridgcbu 
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I  .>r   general  ari  hi- 
tectural  and  dex 
rive  purposes,  or  for 
the   "home"    jobs, 
the     new      Vitr.ilite    | 

till      .i     I 
vacant  niche.    1  rue 
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ors:   I\  ^r\ .  Cream, 
Blur 
and     I  i        • 
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>4  Most1  Acceptable 
Wedding  Gift 

X V  /HEN  the  bride  starts  housekeeping,  she 
*  *  will   value   nothing   more   highly   than 
her  set  of  "Wear-Ever"  aluminum  cooking 
utensils. 

These  attractive,  silver-like  utensils  will 
make  more  pleasant  the  time  she  spends  in 
the  kitchen,  and  add  to  the  modern  appear- 
ance of  this  most  important  room  of  her  home. 

"  Wear  -Ever  " 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

are  a  pride  to  own  and  a  joy  to  use.  They  are  so 
cleanly  that  food  prepared  in  them  always  seems  to 
taste  better  than  when  ordinary  utensils  are  used. 

"Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  from  hard,  thick 
sheet  aluminum  without  joints  or  seams  in  which 
particles  of  food  can  collect.  Cannot  chip — cannot 
rust — are  pure  and  safe. 

xjjjgx  Replace  utensils  that  wear  out  ?£\ 

3?1L        with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever"        ,^L 

Look  for  the  M  Wear-Ever"  trade  mark  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil. 

Write  for  free    booklet  "The  Wear-Ever    Kitchen"   which 
tells  how  to  save  fuel,  food  and  work.      Address  Dept.  10 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co., 


New  Kensington,  Pa. 


InCanada  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  by  Northern  Aluminum  Co..  Ltd. .  Toronto.  Ont. 
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upporting  bim.     Of   the  former    th<    communication   of    Mi 
I,.  ||.  palmer  is  quoted  al  sonu    length.     Mrs,   Palmer,  ami 
other  things,  calls  attention  Lo  the  Facl  thai  the  luri   "i  thi   ■ 
seems  to  gloss  over  man;,   conditions   then  mid  nol 

<  odured  for  a  day  in  the  farm  homi  .  and  shi  ion 

thai  if  the  manager  <>r  any  busim 

of  application  for  a  job  such  a    thai  of  the  Wisconsin  youi 
ii  would  promptly  be  consigned  to  the  waste-ba  kel       In  i 
she  suggests  thai  no  young  man  applying  foi  ition  with  a 

business  house  would  stipulate^  art       ucheonci     io  LI  know- 

ing thai  he  would  not  gel  them,     Saj     Mr     Palmer  furtl 

Tin    ever-increasing    demand   for  bighi  am 

hours  is  giving  the  death-blow    Lo  food-production.     Tb<    i 
business  can  nol  be  conducted  on  the  eight-hour  ba  >n< 

knows  who  is  ;ii  all  conversanl   with  farm  condition 

The  oft-repeated  Btory   of    the    farmei    drudging    fn 
o'clock  in  i  lie  morning  nut  il  nine 
or  (en  at  ni^hT  is» largely  lie) ion. 
There  undoubtedly  are  such  in- 
stances on  I  lie  farm,  .iusl  as  t  hen 
are  similar  eases  of  overwork    in 

badly  equipped  and  mismanaged 

Factories.  If  i-  hardly  just  to 
condemn  a  whole  system  because 
of  a  few  faulty  parts. 

Farm   help  has  almost  reached 
i  he  vanishing-point,  and  t  he  few 

who  will  remain  for  a  eonsidera- 
i  ion  demand  so  many  concessions 
ihal  it.  is  practically  impossible 
to  (rrant  their  wishes.  Thefarm- 
ors  are  getting  discouraged  and 
worn  out   trying  to  supply   thi 

needed  produets  by  their  unaid- 
ed efforts,  and  are  being  forced 
to  cut  production  and  to  allow 
part  of  their  farms  lo  lie-  idle. 
cultivating  only  enough  to  pro- 
duce supplies  for  home  consump- 
tion and  letting  the  world  learn 
that  high  prices  alone  will  not 
produce  ample  supplies  of  the 
raw  material  to  feed  and  clothe 

mankind.  Every  inducement  is  being  held  oul  lo  entk'i  the 
young  people    to   desert    the   farm   and   seek   employment    in    the 

city,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  rushing  in  numerouslj  accept- 
ing employmenl  under  conditions  thai  they  would  not  endure 
for  ;i  day  al  home.  Hut-  the  lure  <>f  the  excitemenl  incidenl  to 
city  life  causes  them  to  remain,  shifting  from  one  position  to 
another,  always  hoping  to  better  their  condition,  which  thej 
sometimes  succeed  in  doing  after  years  of  effort. 

Comparatively  young  men  are  selling  'heir  farm-,  because, 
even  will)  the  prevailing  high  prices,  they  can  nol  make  enough 
to  pay  expenses  and  care  for  themselves  .and  families;  for  ;i-,  I- 
from  the  labor  expense,  the  cost  of  producing  a  limited  amounl 
produce  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  cost  of  producing  two  <>r  three 
times  as  much,  as  it  requires  practically  the  same  equipment. 

The  fanner  on  a  small  farm  can  produce  enough  for  home  eon- 
sumption  by  cooperating  with  his  neighbor  through  the  heavier 
seasons  of  work;  but  large  production  can  not  he  obtained  on  the 
eight-hour  basis  or  without  regular  help.  \ny  business  con- 
cern to  make  good  must  have  .a  sufficient  number  of  win 
laborers;  and  the  farmer  is  no  exception 

Somewhat  different  and  decidedlj   less  pessimistic  i-  a  oom 
munication  from  James  Jensen,  who  explains  thai  he  has  been  a 
farm-laborer  all  his  life,  having  been  horn  on    the  farm  and 
having  made  farming  his  life-work.     He  says  he  feels  that   he 

knows  a  little  aboul  the  conditions  on  the  farm  .and  the  kind 
of  men  the  farmers' have  to  put  up  with        Probablj   without  an\ 

intention  of  being  humorous.  Mr   Jensen  remarks  of  the  youth 
of    twenty-four    with    "life    experience"    thai    such    expt 
should  prove  exceedinglj   valuable  to  the  young  man,  even  tho 

his  life's  span  has  been  rat  hen  brief .      He  is  not    inclined   to  • 

ici/.e  the  applicant's  demands,  bul  explains  them  io  the  li?:ht  of 
his  own  experience  as  follows 

This  hired  man  says  he  will   work   "ordinary    lone  days  "      So 

he  is*  not  a  six- or  eight-hour  man.  1  should  saj  twelve  hours' 
steady  grind  oughl  to  be  a  fair  day's  work,  even  on  thi  farm, 
with  extra  hours  now  and  then  in  busy  seasons. 

As  for  pay  (-very  two  weeks,  that's  getting  to  be  the  go  all  over 
now     pay  twice  a  month     and  it  comes  in  hand;  in  dairj   dis- 


AND    YOU     (.    AH  1 
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in  privati  ai 
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from  four  il  ;  un- 

tiight.     Ma 
leven  !■• 
who  worked  for  bim  \ 

I     didn't     quit     from     | 
work 

•  h. 
I   never  had  anj   fear  of  anj    boss   I  ever  worked  for.     Mi 
generally  I  could  hold  up  my  end  of  the  worl 
thai   the\   were  .a  mind  lo  sti  rl       So  I  in  •  ■ 
a  wlnpt  dog;  bul  I  stayed  on  this  plan 

■>  <  n  hour-  per  daj  ;  and  al   thai    I   would  I 

outmj  time.    However,  I  was  to  ha vi  mj  money  on  cream-chi 

daj  S,  tw  ice  a  month:  hut   tho  I  tor 

two  w  hole  months,  nol  a  eenl  did  [get.     I  quil 
t  hrough  :i  lawyer. 

But,  summing  up,  there  are  threi   things  thai  ha 
the  most   trouble,  and  thai   ha 

thai   1  have  talked  with  quitting.     The  t  rd 

I  state  '  hat  first,  as  most  important  table  lit  • 

cut  glass,  or  silverware  or  afternoon 
well-made  food.     Butter     nol   ole  man}    f*r> 

herd-  of  dairy  cows,  Bhame  lo  thi  i  heir  owi 

onhr  to  sell  a  little  more  en  am.     M 
needs  it.     Take  meal  awaj  and  no  mattei 
thing  a  bard-working,  farm-raised  American  n 
1  bread  and  spuds  is  the  main  thing,  and  pl< 
milk  t<>  drink  sure  helps      Nol  any  old  thing  to  fill 
hu-ed  man  or  m<  n  w  ill 

Then  OOmi  -   p  '  unpl.  :, 

paj       To  ask  tor  it  ning  it   is  ji. 

t  w  t.  a  man  to  L-,.  and  rx 

like  ii  fa\  or. 

isn'1  anj  more  i  a  man  I  ■ 

than  it  i-  for  the  farmer  to  wait  until  fall  for 
or  if  he  should  l«e  bard 
of  his  ow  n  mon. 

looked    out    : 

tneiit    to  thai   effi  i  T 

man  should  faavt    a  eon  f1  •.    un 

inei, 

e,   I, 

I    i-  -I. ,  pii 

have  l»  en     it's    the   "hi  |    work::  . 

;n  summer  and  not 

couple  small  boys  of   tin  family 

I  w  is  ting,  and  rolltii: 

and  1"   readj  .and  able  for  ;i  N 
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u  lu'd.s  in  ,-.  room;  with  children,  boys  and  girls, 

.,11  i,,  m.      Bui    iftcr  I  sol  enough  of  thai  kind  of  way  to 

I    would   always   demand     yes,   demand     ;i 

l>1ur-c   ii.  wilhoul    having  ;i    pedler  or    any   old 

round  led    in   bed  with    me.      I    look  pain?    to   keep  clean. 

: 1 1 1 < I  would   no  .'.nil  any  Tom,   Diek,  or  Harry  thai   came 

very  other  Sundaj  off    -what  is  wrong  with 
thai.'      |i  the  euslom  for  years.     Thai   gives  the  farmer 

a  ehanee  to  vnsil  with  some  one  at  home;  and  I  should  think  that 
nonlli,  a i  si ii)  per  month,  isn'1  oulragi  ous  ai 
all.  Most  farmers  now  wan'  men  that  are  healthy,  of 
habits,  no  smoking  allowed,  good  hands  with  horses  and  ma- 
chinery, good  hands  ai  milking,  the  eare  of  dairy  cows,  calves, 
and  hogs;  clean,  well-mannered,  respectable,  agreeable  men. 
that's   wli  want.     They    must    exped    to   give    men  like 

I  hat    more   I  han  jusl 

It  will  l>c  observed  lhal  Mr.  Jensen  makes  no  bitter  <  omplaint 
of  the  strenuous  labor,  long  hours,  or  other  hardships,  real  or 
d.  connected  with  the  life  of  a  worker  on  the  farm.  The 
lone  of  his  communication  is  decidedly  optimistic,  and  this  is  a 
noticeable  characteristic  of  I  he  contributions  of  many  others 
who  write  of  their  experiences  as  farm-hands.  For  instance, 
there  is  W.  X.  liice,  who  tolls  of  the  advantages  of  farm-life 
in  Tin  Kansas  Farmer  and  Mail  and  Breezt  Topeka  .  After 
referring  to  the  fresh  air  and  healthful  exercise  enjoyed  by  the 
farm-laborer,  Mr.  liice  goes  on  t<>  speak  enthusiastically  of  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  the  food  that,  is  always  served  by 
tanners.  ':  I  wonder  whether  farmers  alwaj  s  marry  good  cooks," 
he  says,  concluding  that  from  his  experience  he  is  inclined  to 
think  the.x   do.      Mr.  Rice  is  quoted  further: 

During  harvest  and  since  the  close  of  the  threshing  season 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  for  six  farmers.  I  have  always 
round  them  straightforward  in  stating  the  terms  of  employment, 
and  in  every  case  prompt  in  meeting  their  obligations.  In  everj 
case  I  have  been  received  into  their  homes  with  a  kindly  regard 
for  my  comfort.  This  was  so  universally  true  that  I  have  some- 
times wondered  w  hot  her  in  my  0\\  n  home  I  would  be  as  t  bought- 
ful  for  the  comfort  of  strangers  as  these  good  people  were  for 
mine.      A   little  incident    will   illustrate  this: 

There  were  two  of  us  transient  hand's  working,  and.  very 
reasonably,  we  were  assigned  to  one  good,  commodious  bed  to 
leep.  Hut  as  a  bedfellow  my  partner  was  certainly  not  a 
ce  -  lie  rolled  from  side  to  side  and  back  again,  thrashed 
out  in  every  direction  with  arms  and  legs,  groaned,  talked  in  his 
sleep,  and  at  times,  it  seemed  to  me,  he  turned  summersaults. 
I  retreated  to  the  farthesl  edg<  of  the  bed  and  defended  myself 
through  two  weary,  sleepless  nights.  1  then  went  to  our  host< 
and  Lold  her  the  circumstances.  If  she  had  been  mj  mother 
she  could  not  have  been  more  solicitous  and  sympathetic.  The 
next  nigbl  I  had  a  very  comfortable  bed  where  the  wakeful 
ceased  to  (rouble  and  the  weary  was  at  rest. 

Xot  quite  so  optimistic,  but  nevertheless  apparently   entirely 

cheerful,    is  "the  hired  man  from  Gen unt\"   who  writes 

in   Tin    Michigan   Business  Farmer  [Mount   Clemens),  that   he 

ill  alive  and  in  the  country,  getting  up  at  5  \.\i..  to  feed  and 
milk  the  musical  cows."  and  opines  that  "there's  no  place  like 
the  dear  old  farm,  except  in  heaven."      lb   continues: 

Oh,  the  life  in  I  he  country  i-  one  long,  sweet  dream  of  hard 
work  from  .">  a.m.  until  !l  p.m.  at    night. 

So  many  are  interested  in  just  what  becomes  of  that  poor 
In  tie  lured  man.  Oh.  yes,  he  is  alive  and  you  can  bet  he's  busy. 
lie  is  no  (pi  it  ter.  you  see.  He  said,  "If  ]  can  gel  wages  enough 
"  live  on  and  save  a  lit  tie.  I  will  stay  in  the  country." 

Does  lie* like  his  new  job'.'  Well  he  does  not  believe  in  saying 
his  prayers  out  loud,  so  you  will  have  to  guess  al  it 

Would  like  to  say    I   don't    like   Mr     Halladay's  remark-  about 

the  hired   man   having  cars,     I    left    ni\    former   pit ause 

the    boss    owned    a    sedan,    his    wife    a    roadster,    and    could     not 
ord  to  pay  the  hired   man  enough  to  live  on       Now    he  is  „, 

hard  up  he's  enjo\  ing  himself  m  a  i,.  sun  touring-car. 

The  new   hoss  lias  so  many  cats  he  can  not  Use  them  all  at  once 

two  touring-cars,  roadster,  and  a  truck.  Having  no  driving- 
horse   on    the    place    the    "hired    man"    from    Oenesei     Countj 

bought    himself  a   llivver  s()  h,.  could   run   down    the  boss   to  gel 
order  .  and  to  sou  what  he  looked  hk,   once  in  a  while. 

The  toll,, win-    .-.riter  m       •  inclined  to  express 

himself  in  a  more  lugubrious  <train       II.  <;,ie  specifi- 


cally jusl  what  wrongs  he  has  suffered  at  tin  hands  of  farm- 
employers,  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  thej  seem  to  have 

left  Inn  in  a  -tate  of  profound  melancholy  and  a  disposition  to 
place  all  the  blame  for  existing  conditions  on  the  farmer,  lie 
says: 

A  great   many  have  by  greed  and  selfishness  to  become  rich 

literally  driven  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  farm.  I  have  in 
mind  a  man  who  had  six  -on-.  lie  boasted  that  he  would  give 
every  son  250  acres  at  his  death.  The  whole  family  wen 
-laves.  Never  did  you  see  him  take  a  da;  oil  and  he  and  the 
boys  go  fishing  or  to  the  fair,  lie  would  ua  a  tool  as  long  a-  i' 
would  hang  together  with  wire.  He  was  never  a  companion  '( 
In.-  boys.  What  was  the  result?  As  soon  a-  they  could  each 
and  every  one  of  them  sought  companion-hip  away  from  home 
and  gradually  wandered  away.     Did  any  of  those  six  boys  stay 

on  the  farm'.'      Xo.      Why  would  they  when  they  had  ne\<  r  -  •  n 

anything  but  drudgery? 

1  believe  if  fathers  and  mothers  would  take  more  interest  in 
their  children,  give  them  something  to  raise  for  their  very  own. 
things  would  be  better.  I  have  a  son.  I  plan  to  Lro  fishing 
with  him  several  times  during  the  year.  I  go  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  him  a  good  time.  The  day  off  does  me  a  lot 
of  good  and  the  box  goi  -  whistling  to  the  potato  patch  the  uexl 
morning.  I  low  proudly  will  he  squan  his  shoulder-  and  say, 
"  Thi-  is  my  own  calf  or  pig." 

Xot   a   little  comment    has  been  forthcoming  regarding  the 

farm-worker's  social   status,   and   some  are   inclined    to  attribute 

the  reluctance  of  young  people  to  work  on  tin  farm  largely  to 
the  fact  that  this  form  of  endeavor  does  not  carrj  with  ii  so 
high  a  position  in  the  social  scale  a-  do  some  other  line-  thai 
might  be  mentioned.  This  matter  is  discusl  to  some  extent  by 
i  K.  Bley  in  Rami  Lift  Rochester,  V  \  .),  who  holds  thai  the 
term  "hired  man"  casts  a  stigma  on  the  farm  wage-earner, 
and  as  such  he  is  often  treated  with  no  more  respect  than  wen 
once  the  black  slaves.     Says  Mr.  Bley: 

farmer-  from  force  of  habit  always  refer  to  their  help  as 
"hired  help."  Xow.  is  it  not  implied  by  the  very  fact  of  his 
working  on  the  farm  that  the  "hired  man"  is  hired'.'  Surely 
in  thi-  aire  nobody  would  suspeet  he  wa-  -old  into  bondage  and 
working  without  compensation,  as  did  the  blacks  before  their 
emancipation.  Even  the  agricull  ural  press  are  guilt]  of  the  same 
offense,  am1  on -lit  to  mend  their  way  and  their  vocabulary  as  well. 

The  writer  can  almost   hear   his  critic-  say,  "That's  a  big    fus 
about  a  nami  ."     Well,  let   us  see! 

The  w  riter  would  suggest  thai  the  "hired  man  "  be  "  mistered." 
How  much  more  dignified  it  would  sound  in  the  Ik  aring  of  some 
distinguished  visitor  if  the  farmer"  should  give  order-  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  Mr.  Atwood,  or  Mr.  Vincent  instead  of  to  ".lake." 
'Gene,"  or  "Sam."  The  critics  might  say  "the  fellow  would 
gel  chesty  and  tilled  with  pride."  Well,  if  ib.  farmer  wants 
help  that  has  no  pride  in  itself  lie  can  have  it.  In  too  inaii\ 
instance-  h,    ha-  il    now.  and  more  "I   the  same  Kind  on  the  way. 

Times  have  changed,  and  so  have  our  manners  in  other  respects, 
but  not  greatly  in  relation  to  the  "hired  man."  and  the  farmer 
w  ho  doe-  not  chance  his  way  tna\   live  long  enough  to  see  hi  in  self 

distanced  by  his  more  liberal-minded,  progressive  neighbors. 
Does  the  farmer  ever  stop  to  think  that  in  -hops  the  humblest 

employee,  with  pick  and  shovel,  is  classed  a-  employee?     The 

alien  from  the  slums  of  southern  Europe  i-  an  employee,  and 

i  he  press  rale  him  as  such.      Hut  let  even  an  American-horn  higll- 

school  graduate  from  the  best  familj       es,  a  college  graduate 

elect  to  work  on  a  farm  and  he  i-  at  once  dubbt  d  t  he  "  hired  man ." 

Another  thing  giv<  a  its  due  share  of  attention  in  the  discussions 
i-  the  long  hours  of  farm-labor.  Farm-workers  demand  the 
eight-hour  daj  enjoyed  by  laborers  in  other  lines.  In  this  con- 
nection one  facetious  commentator  suggests  thai  the  eight-hour 
system  is  already  in  vogui  on  the  farm  eighl  hours  before  and 
eighl  hours  after  dinner.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  Farm- 
employers  seems  lo  be  thai  an  eight-hour  daj  is  not  practicable 
in   their  business.     Their  sentiments  in   regard   to  this  matter 

m  to  be  well  expresi  b\  a  writer  in  Th<  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer  (Pittsburg),  who  conies  hack  thus  at  a  lot  of  corre- 
spondents favoring  the  eight-hour-da  j   on  the  farm: 

Did    Hi ien    ir.\    it?      '>h'      Give   me  the   man   who   know-. 

Your  theories  make  me  siok.     I  had  an  old  washed-off,  barren 

farm  and  had  <  lei  it  also,  and  had   I  worked  onlj   eighl  hours  a  da' 
the  sheriff  would   have  closed  me  out   in   two  years.      I   worked 
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A  schoolroom  Lesson 

too  seldom  learned 


SCHOOL  days  are  rough  days 
for  school  furniture;  there  is 
hardly  any  varnished  article  thai 
has  to  stand  what  desks  and  chairs 
in  the-  school  go  through. 

1  heir  salvation  is  surface  pro- 
tection. Ordinary  wear  and  tear 
leave  their  surfaces  uninjured.  It 
is  a  hard  test  hut  varnish  is 
equal  to  it! 

Interest  to  you  lies  in  what  u 
teaches. 

l.t  teaches  that  in  your  own 
home  you  can  have  the  same 
protection. 

You  know  better  than  anyone 
else  what  the  good  floors  and  good 
furniture  in  your  home  have  to 
stand.  You  know,  hut  do  you 
think  much  about  it:  Do  you 
accept  it  as  a  necessarj  evil  or  do 
yon  realize  that  by  keeping  even 


Mirl  at .  intact  under  a  i  ough, 
enduring  protective  coating  you 
will  s.i\  i  \  our  property  s.i \  t  re- 
placing furniture      save  repairing, 

indoors  and  out : 

1  he  surface  is  tin    danger  point. 
I  hi    surface   is  the   point   attacked. 

Whethei  property  be  wood,  metal, 
stucco  or  concrete,  tin  surface  is 
tin  place  where  deterioration  tries 

in  gel  a  foi  it  hold.  1  r  has  )io 
chance  it  then-  is  always  a  pro- 
teeth  i  coating  in  the  w  a\ . 

Look  at  all  youi  propertj  from 
this  extremel)  important  angle. 
Save  tin   surface  and  you  s,i\<.  .ill. 
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glil   Ijoui  mi  the  week  mid  nearly  eigl 

oul   whole,  and  I  am  still  here  to  tell  the  story. 

iiidi  hinder.      What  <lo  you 

(I  in  a  iiiiiic  i  h<  rid  of  i  hree  iud  I 

:i   hours   in  summer  and    ten   hours    in   winter,  and 

I    handled   the  shovel  steadilj    for  sixty-six    hours  a   week,  or   I 

and  liar  for  the  same  number  of  hours  a  week. 

thus  on  the  surface  and  underground.     I  worked  on  t  he 

<■  and  did  a  man'-  work  For  eleven  hour--  and  then  ran  the 

■  and   pumper  for  five  hours    more    for  weeks,  and    I   re- 
el lor  du  morning  and  never  had  a  Mek  hour.     The 

idea  thai  a  real  red-blooded  man  should  nol  work  more  than 
eight  hour-  oul  of  the  twenty-four  is  poppycock  pure  and  dm  pie. 
lOighl  hours  ami  II.  ( '.  L.  dope  go  hand  in  hand  and  the  world's 
(ifty-billion-dollar  debt   will  never  be  paid  with  il. 

Not  all  Ian ner-  are  in  favor  of  the  ancient  sixteen-  andeighteen- 
liour  days,  however.  Thej  will  tell  you  such  hours  are  a  myth 
to-day  and  probably,  as  a  strict  matter  of  fact,  never  did  exist. 
In  any  event,  there  is  a  disposition  among  up-to-date  farmers 
orten  the  hours  of  labor.  An  advocate  of  the  shorter  farm- 
day  expresses  himself  as  follows  in  The  Michigan  Business 
Mount  Clemen 

I  try  to  do  my  work  as  near  as  can  lie  on  1  he  same  methods  as 
i  in  the  city,  where  shorter  hours  prevail.  If  by  hustling  a 
little  and  using  economical  methods  you  can  do  as  much  in  eighl 
or  nine  hours  as  is  usually  done  in  ten,  let  t  hat  lie  t  lie  day's  work. 
Because  t  he  sun  is  away  up  and  you  have  done  a  fair  day's  w  ork, 
that  is  no  sign  you  have  to  do  another  before  sunset. 

I  find  that  a  man  can  do  aboul  so  much  labor  per  day,  and  if 
he  tries  to  do  more  he  is  simply  woi  king  slower  and  longer.  Your 
team  can  harrow  or  plow  about  so  much  in  ten  hours  by  giving 
theni  a  few  minute-'  resl  occasionally,  bui  if  they  are  allowed 
to  take  a  steady  pace  and  keep  them  continuallj  at  it  you 
accomplish  the  same  results  in  eight  to  nine  hours. 

I  find  that.  usin<^  short  hours  and  still  getting  ten  hours  of 
work,  done,  the  hired  help  has  less  desire  to  go  to  the  city,  for  he 
i  s  just  as  long  or  longer  t  hen  . 

The  shortage  of  farm-labor  presents  a  problem  that  will  have 
to  lie  solved  in  each  coin m unit y ,  perhaps  on  each  farm,  suggi 
Tlu    National  Stockman   and  Farmer.     There  can   be   no  set   of 
rules  applicable  to  everybody,  that    will  govern  employers  and 
employees    in     their    conduct     toward    each    other,     thinks    this 

irnal.  The  opinion  that  the  problem  is  largely  an  individual 
one  is  also  expn  other  writers,  and  a1  least  one  contributor, 

( '.  A.  Gilliam,  writing  in   Tlu    Wisconsin   Agriculturist,  submits 

the    plan    for   handling   "hired    men."    which    in    his  case   seems   to 
have  worked  out  all  right,  for  he  says  he  has  never  had  an  em- 
ployee   who    became    dissatisfied    or   quil    because   of   disagree- 
ments.     Mr.    (iilliam's    "system"    appears    in    the    form    of 
rule 

I    make  the  rest-hours  of  my  hired  help  comfortable 
iod  sleeping  quarters  and  a  comfortable  sitting-room 
■  i  ■  \  1 1 . 
Second.      I    furnish   him   with  a  reading-table  with  plenty  of 
I  Look-,  newspaper.'    farm  papers,  and  magazines,  which  he 
1 1;    enjo 
Third.      When.a  friend  calls  on  our  hired  man,  the  man  knows 
he  i-  welcome  in  take  his  friend  to  his  room. 

fourth.     Our  hind  man  greatlj  enjoys  m  o  our  phono- 

i  omnia ud  at  any  time. 
We  furnish  him  regularly  with  good,  nourishing  food, 
sixth.     Winn  we  go  to  church  or  visiting,  we  always  ask  our 
hired  man  to  go  along  with  us.  and  seldom  does  he  ret 

Seventh.  If  he  makes  a  mistake.  I  do  not  get  angry  with 
hit:  tell  him  of  it  in  a  kind  way,  and  the  same  mistake 

■  happ<  i 

it.     Winn  noi   pushing  I  let  him  have  a  day  <>tT 

a  w  hile,  and  in  I  he  hot  I  let  hil  I  lie 

i  ■'■  a  few  minutes  each  daj . 

Mi.     If  my  hind  man  leaves  In-  work  for  a  few    minutes 
without   my  permission,   I   do  nol   quarrel    with  him    as    manj 

do;    and  t  believe  1  h  out  of  my  hind  ham 

an\   on, 

-t    important,    I    pi 

Ihe    la-t     d: 
to    Jo 

1  ' '  ■'    > our    I  kindm  ss   and 

m,  nl  w in  oui 


Willi's    WHO  AMONG   NOMINEES   FOR 
Till:    HALL   OF    FAME 

WHAT    DO    AVERAGE    AMERICANS    know    about 
the   great    Americans?     A-    a   peopb    we    have  even 
been   accused   of   being   better  acquainted    with   the 
illu  of  oth<  i   nations  than  with  our  own.     The 

charge  is  likely  to  lie  made  again  in  •  ion  with  the  announce- 

ment thai  the  American  Mall  of  fame  will  be  enriched  bj 
twenty  new  immortals  to  be  chosen  this  year.  Eighty-nine 
men  and  women   have  been  adjudged  wot  if  consideration 

a-  candidates,  from  whom  the  favorite  twenty  will  lie  selected 
by  ihe  committee  next  full. 

Many  of  the  name-  appearing  on  tin    new  li-t  an-  famous  in 
cial  circles,   hut   ar<  generally   known.     The  candidates 

have  been  divided  into  fifteen  classes.  Under  ihe  classification 
of  author-  and  editors  appear  the  following  names: 

Thomas  Bailej  Aldrich,  Samuel  1..  Clemens,  Moncure  D. 
1  on1  ...  Francis  .Marion  Crawford,  Charles  A.  Dana.  Stephen 
( '.  Foster,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Daniel  Coil  Gilman,  Joel 
('handler  Harris.  Dronsou  Howard.  Henry  (harks  |,,-a.  Francis 
l.iel>er.  Donald  (Irani  Mitchell,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Thomas 
Paine,  William  Sydnej  Porter,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
and    I  lenry   Da  \  id   Thoivau. 

Warh  even  I >< ><1  \  is  acquainted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with 
ihe  accomplishments  of  the  firsl  two  men  mentioned.  Briefly 
taking  up  the  claims  of  the  other  men,  the Ne"«  York  Times  saj  s: 

Moncuri  1>.  Conway  was  known  during  the  antislavery  period. 
!k  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1S32.  He  gained  distinction  a-  an 
antislavery  writer  and  preacher.  Among  his  better-known 
works  are  "Pine  and  Palm"  and  "The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine." 

Francis  Marion  Crawford  was  born  in  Bagni  di  Luca,  Italy. 
His  home  and  place  of  death  were  also  in  Haly.  The  most 
popular  among  his  novels  is  his  "Via  Crucis."  .Mr.  Crawford 
was  born  in  1854  and  died  in  L909. 

Charles  A.   Dana,  of  the  New    York  Sun,  beeami    ihe  editor 
of  that    newspaper  in    1868.     Previously   he  was  editor  of  ihe 
\ew  York  Tribunt  and  the  Chicago  R epublican.     Between  L8G 
and   L865  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.     He  was  bom  in 
New  Hampshire  in  IMS  and  died  in  New  York  in  L897. 

Stephen  Collins  Foster,  alt  ho  appearing  in  ihe  list  ,,  authors, 
might  with  better  reason  have  keen  classified  among;  th<    musi- 

cians.       He  owes   his  claim    to   faint     to   the  charmim     lyrics  and 

ballads  which  he  composed  ami  put  to  music.  Among  them  an 
'  \|\  old  Kentuckj  Home."  "Old  Folks  at  Horn,."  and 
"Susannah."  Ik  was  lorn  in  Pennsylvania  in  L826  and  died 
in  New  York  in  186  k 

Richard  Watson  Gilder  was  editor  of  77,.    I  entvry   \fagi 
ami  a  writer  of  \  erse,  chief  among  which  are  his  "  Fh ,.  Hook  ■ 
Song"  and  "In   Palestine,  and  Other   Poems."     His  birthplaei 
was  New  Jersey,  in  1844.     He  died  in  New  York  in  1909 

Daniel  Coil  Oilman  is  generally  spoken  of  as  an  educator 
He  taught  physical  geographj  in  Yale  and  then  becam<  president 
of  ihe  University  of  California.  In  1875  h<  \>a-  called  to  th. 
presidencj  of  Johns  Hopkins  l  niversity.  He  was  lorn  in  is;i 
and  died  in   1908 

loci  ('handler  Harris  wioi,   about  "Uncle  Remus."     lb   wa 
lorn  in  G<  orgia  in  1848,  worked  as  a  printer,  became  a  journalist . 
and  grew  famous  as  the  creator  of  hi    "Uncli   Remus"  tales.    Ik 

died    in     1908. 

Bronson  Howard  was  an  American  dramatist  who  wrote 
"Shenandoah."     Ik    was  born  in   Michigan  in    1842  and  died 

MIS. 

I  lenry  ( -harles  Lea  is  perhaps  In  -t  known  as  a  publisher.  He 
succeeded    lo    ihe    Philadelphia    publishing    Inn:-    •■;    Mathew 

Carej     <&    Sons.       Among    tlu     looks    he    wrote    are    "Studies    in 

Church  History"  an1  "A  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  th< 
Middk  lie  was  lorn  in  Philadelphia  in  1825  and  died 

there  in   l!»(is 

in  \t  man  on  the  list.  Francis  Lieber,  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many in  Isik).  He  came  to  the  United  state-  in  L827,  and 
edited  the  "Encyclopedia  Americana"  in  1829.  Among  ins 
better-known  works  are  "Manual  of  Political  Ethics"  and 
"Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government."  Ik  was  professor  of 
history  and  political  economy  in  the  University  of  South ( Carolina 
and  came  to  Columbia  University  as  professor  of  the  same  sul>- 
.lect-       If    died  in  N'<  w    "i  ork  in  1872. 

Donald  Grant  Mitchell,  or  Ik  Marvel,  as  he  is  better  known, 
was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1822  He  wrote  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor"  and  "Dream  I.  He  died  in  Connecticut  in  1908; 

("harks    Eliot    Norion.    lorn    in    Cambridge,    Mass.,    hi    1827< 
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"Why  Doesn't  Your  Firm  Use 

An  Expense  Account  Like  This?9 


TWO  salesmen,  in  a  hotel  mom  at  eighi  in 
the  evening. 

One  is  ready  to  enjoy  his  leisure;  the  other, 
straightening  out  a  three-days'  expense  tangle, 
may  get  through  in  time  to  snatch  a  few  hours 
troubled  rest  before  the  next  day's  work  begins. 

Which  is  your  man? 

You  know  which  one  can  he  expected  to  deliver 
a  better  day's  work  to  morrow— the  chap  ior 
whom  a  trying  task  has  been  made  easier  h\  a 
simple  printed  form. 

Using  the  form  shown  above,  the  salesman 
enters  his  sales  lor  the  day,  and  his  expenses,  all 
on  one  sheet  of  paper.  Spaces  are  provided  for 
each  customary  expenditure.  The  shut  is  quickly 
filled  out,  folded,  tucked  into  an  envelope,  and  on 
its  way  to  the  home  office. 

A  complete  account  of  calls  is  probably  require  d. 
in  addition,  and  tin    salesman  whose  mind  is  free 


from  expense-account  worries  may    be    depended 
on  to  write  the  best  n  p<>n. 

In  every  department  of  your  business  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  printed  forms  will  mean  more  wmk, 
better  work,  increased  efficiency,  decrease  d  expense 

Standardize    your    business    on    printed    forms. 
Standardize  your  business  printing  on  Hammermil 
Bond — the  most  economical  and  serviceable  paper 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  use. 

Each  day  aelels  to  the  number  of  big  husi 
houses  whose  standing  instruction  to  the  printer 
is    "Use     H. mime  i  null      Bond."       Three    finis! 
twelve  colors  besides  white,  enable  the-  printer  to 
select  the'  proper  stock,   color   and    finish  tor  i  \ 
form. 

Write-  us  for  portfolio  of  useful,  time-saving 
forms,  which  will  show  you  Hammermill  Bond's 
strength,    cleanness,     fine     printing   surface,    . 

color  \  .Hie  t  \  . 


HAMMERMILL    PAPER    COMPANY,  Erie,  IS. 
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,  In  or  i.l  H<  u  1 1    1864   In   180N. 

II,    i,c.;uni    j  ,i  < ») .  — « »i-  <>!'  art    lii-ii.r\    ai    Harvard   in    1874.     1 1  <• 

\.  -.•.    Lit,    of  Dam,."  "Notes  d!'  Travel  and  Study 

ill    llulv,"    ;  i  1 1  •  I     in.-inx     nihil'    vul e-   along    ill*'    -.inn     lilies.        Id 

11107. 

Thomas  Paine  was  born  in  England  in   17:17.      His  "Common 

."  published  in  January  ,   1776,  a  number  of  months  before 

tin     Declaration    of    Independence,    is    said    to    !iav<    given    the 

■n    | In     revolution,    in    w  hieh    he    look    an    active    pari. 

ni    Man."   written   in    I7'.H.   raised   wide  eoi ent. 

lie  died  in  Sew   1*  ork  Cit\   in   1809 

William  Sydney  Porter    0.  Henry)  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
in  [862.      [lis  short  stories  are  considered  peerless  in  thiscountry. 
II,    died  in  New    York  in  June,   1910.     The  final  elections  to  the 
Hall  of   Paine   will    not    !><■   lield   until   the  fall,   which   mal 
possible  for  his  nana    to  appear. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedmau  was  a  poet,  born  in  Connecticut 
in  1833.  IN  wrote  "Poems,  Lyric  and  ld.\lli<\"  "The  Vic- 
torian Poets,"  and  compiled  the  "Victorian  Anthology."  He 
died  iii  New    Vork  City  in  1908. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  is  equally  well  known  as  author  and 
naturalist.  Mi  was  born  in  IM7.  It  is  said  of  him  lhat  he 
never  voted,  never  went  to  church,  and  never  paid  a  tax  in  his 
life.  His  life  was  the  epitome  of  simplicity.  He  wrote  "Ex- 
cursions," "A  Week  mi  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivi 
and  in  1862  died  in  ( 'oncord,  Mass.,  the  place  of  his  birth. 

In  the  second  class,  composed  of  educators,  only  three  men 
coining  up  for  election.     They  are   Borden   Parker  Bowne, 

gc  Pisk* Comfort,  and  Edward  Austin  Sheldon.     The  third 

class,  devoted  to  theologians  ami  preachers,  is  represented  l»\ 
I  Id  ward  Everett  Hale,  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  and 
Isaac  M.  Wise.  Class  four  consists  of  philanthropists  and 
reformers.  Henry  Bergh,  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  and  Stephen 
Vim  Rensselaer  are  mentioned.  Next  ill  the  lis"!  come  the 
home  and  social  workers.      There   are  three  of   these,  all  women. 

cy  are  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Jane  Cunningham  Croly,  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.     Taking  up  the  scientists,  the  records 

The    first    on    the   list    is  Josiah    Willard    Gibbs.      He    was   a 
philologist   and   taught   -acred   literal  nre  at  Yale  for  years.      lie 
rot<      Manual  of  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  ' '  and  "  Philologi- 
cal studies.'*      lie  was  born  in  1790  arid  died  in  IS61. 

Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  born  in   1818,  is  considered  one  of  the 
'most    ethnologists    in    the    history    of     this    country.      His 
"Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity,"  written  after  a  ears  of 
study  of  primitive  American  life,  is  a  masterpiece   on    the  sub- 
ject.     He  died  in    Ins!  . 

Simon  Newcomb  was  an  American  astronomer,  Lorn  a1   Nova 

itia  in  183").      lie  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 

Johns   Hopkins   University.      His  writings  include   "Popular 

Astronomy,"  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  and  "Course  of 

1  i  hematics."      He  >\\>,\  in  [909. 

Tin  next  class  includes  engineers  and  architects,  The  names 
ed  are  John  Willis  Griffiths,  Charles  Pollen  McKim, 
Robert  Mills,  and  John  Stevens,  six  physicians  and  surgeons 
are  listed:  Prank  Abbott,  William  Tillinghasl  Bull,  John  Murray 
Carnochan,  Charles  T.  Jackson,  William  Shippen,  and  Lyman 
Spaulding.  Class  eight  consists  of  inventors.  There  are  live 
in  this  '.'.roup  Stockton  Morion.  William  Austin  Hurt,  Walter 
Hunt,  Oil  mar  Mergenthalcr,  and  Robert  L.  si,  sen-.  The 
missionaries  and  "explorers  group  contains  onL  two  names, 
Richard  Bourne  and  Tit  us  ( 'oau. 

As  for  class  li  n,  consisting  of  soldiers  and  sailor-: 

Ethan  Allen  was  Ihe  famous  leader  of  the  Green  Mountain 
I'."  ||,    was  born  in   Litchfield,  Conn.,  in    17:17.      It   will  !><• 

remembered  thai  with  a  corps  of  only  eighly-three  nun  he  took 
the  im-is  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  It  is  nol  so  well 
known  lhat  In  wa-  the  author  of  ""Reason  the  <>nl\  Orach  "I 
n."  „ 

Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  might  ••, under  the  classifica- 
tion   of    educator    or    reformer.      He     was    a     brevet -brigadier 

leral   in   the  Ci>  il   War,  cgimi  nl   of    colored 

'roup-  In  isi«s  he  i led  i  he  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  whose  principal  In  became,  lie  devoted  hi- 
Lt'  to  the  advancement  of  lh<  negro  and  the  Indian.  He  was 
Lorn  in  Hawaii  in   IS:  19  and  *\\>  <\  at   1 1  i    Va.,  in  1893. 

Cominodon  John  Barry,  horn  in  Inland  in  171">.  was  one  of 
most  p.  .-mi  hi  earlj  ountrj  . 

H(     is  know  D   a  ival    mi  n     i  Dn    I  i     ,.-an 

^^  %  ''    v  d    l.afav- 
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Paul  Revere,  besides  being  the  hero  in  the  famous  poem 
written  about  him,  is  also  known  in  history  as  one  of  the  earliest 
engra  v  ers  of  this  country.     He  was  born  in  1735  and  died  in  1818. 

Maj.-Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  horn  in  Scotland  in  I7.'!1  ami 
took  part  in  the  work  of  opening  up  the  greal  Northwest.  He 
died  in  Pennsylvania  in   1818. 

i.  .1.  E.  B.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  Lorn  in  L838,  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
and  commanded  a  body  of  '  onfederate  cavalry.  His  troops 
covered  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Roberl  E.  Le<  after  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  Ladle  against 
General  Sheridan  a1   Yellow  Tavern  on  May  12,  L864. 

Brevel  Maj.-Gen.  Emory  Upton  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
officers  of  i  he  Civil  War.  I  le  commanded  successively  a  batters 
of  artillery,  a  regimenl  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  infantry,  a 
brigade  of  artillery,  and  a  division  of  cavalry.  After  the  close 
nl  the  war  he  directed  his  efforts  to  the  improvement  of  our 
military  system.  II  was  not,  however,  until  almost  twenty- 
live  years  after   his   death    thai    the  value  of  his  reforms  was 

agnized.  Some  of  them  were  compulsory  retirement,  ex- 
aminations for  promotion,  the  organization  of  a  division  of 
military  information,  a  General  Staff,  and  a  general  system  of 
military   education.      He  died   March   15,   1881. 

Group  eleven  consists  of  lawyers  and  judges.     The  nam 
Lucius   Qnintus    Cincinnatus    Lamar   and    Roberl    Yates    have 
been  present!  d. 

Rulers  and  statesmen  make  up  -roup  twelve.  They  are  John 
( 'larke,  Gi'over  <  leveland,  Jefferson  Davis,  Dekanawida,  Fn  der- 
ick  Douglass,  William  Penn,  William  Pepperell,  Carl  Schurz, 
Philip    Francis    Thomas,    Samuel    .1.    Tihhn.    and    Roberl    Treat. 

Tin  group  of  business  men  consists  of  Thomas  C.  Durant, 
•  lames    Harper,   and    Alexander  Turnej    Stewart. 

Group  fourteen  is  made  up  of  musicians,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors.    Brief  mention  of  their  accomplishments  is  given  thus: 

Edward  Loomis  Davenporl  was  an  American  actor  Lorn  in 
Massachusetts  in  1816.  He  won  distinction  on  both  continents 
in  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  died  at  Canton,  Pa.,  in  1877. 

Daniel  Decatur  Emmet,  song-writer  and  negro  minstrel, 
was  Lorn  in  Ohio  in  1815.  He  organized  the  lirst  negro  minstrel 
company  in  1842,  wrote  "Dixie"  in  1859,  and  died  in  1904 

George  Fuller,  painter,  was  Lorn  in  Massachusetts  in  1822. 
'Tin  Romans'  Girl"  and  "Winifred  Dysart"  are  among  his 
best-known  paintings,      lie  died  in  BrooMine,  Mas-.,  in  [884. 

Edwin  Porrest  was  a  popular  American  actor,  Lorn  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1806.  He  was  celebrated  for  bis  Shakespearian 
role-  in  England  as  in  America,     lb  died  in  1872. 

Winslow  Homer,  artist,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1831.  He 
painted  "Prisoners  at  the  Front"  on  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Civil  War.      He  died  in  1910. 

George  Inness,  artist,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1S'J.~>.  He  is 
Lest  known  as  a  painter  of  landscapes.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Academj  and  studied  in  this  country  and  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe.     He  died  in  189  I. 

Edward  Alexander  MacDowell,  musician,  was  Lorn  in  1861. 
He  studied  the  piano  in  France  and  Germany,  after  which  he 
returned  to  America  as  a  concert  player  and  composer,  lie  died 
in  1908. 

Homer  Dodge  Martin.  Lorn  October  22,  1836,  was  an  Amer- 
ican artist  who  had  the  distinction  of  being  self-taught,  lie 
exhibited  a  pic  i  nre  in  t  he  Academj  of]  >esign  at  the  ageof  twenty. 
His  best  work  wa-  'he  painting  of  somber  land-cape-.  He 
iln  d  in  1897 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  American  sculptor,  wa-  Lorn  in 
Ireland  in  1848,  Hi-  statue  of  Lincoln  and  "The  Puritan" 
are  among  hi-  best-known  works.  IL  died  in  N>  w  Hampshire 
in   1907 

John  IL  un  Tw.iihtinan.  painter,  wa-  Lorn  in  Ohio,  in  1853. 
He  studied  at  Munich  and  Fan-  ami  was  a  painter  of  winter 
land  •  lb    died   in    1902. 

John  <  ,>  1 1 1 1 1  -  .  \ilain-  Ward,  sculptor,  w  a  -  Lorn  at  Urbana, 
111.  in  i"- .ii  Hi-  "Shakespeare"  in  Central  Park  and  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington  in  Washington  are  among 
his  best-known  work-.     He  died  on  May  1.  1910. 

•lann-  Abbotl  McNeil  Whistler,  etcher  and  painter,  was 
born   in    Lowell.   Ma--.,   in    l  83  i      li,    studied  in   England  and 

Paris  and  attracted  great  attention  a-  a  polorist  and  eicher. 
He  wa-  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  book-.  lb  died  in  1903 
Uexauder  Hedwig  Wyant,  painter,  wa-  born  in  Ohio  in  1836 
Like  Homer  Dodgi  Martin.  In  was  self-taught  Among  his 
paintings  an       Vii  •    on   Lak<    George,"  "Seem    in  the  Adiron- 

dacks."  and  "  Broad  Silent   Valley." 

n\    Lily   Gipsj    Davcn|x>rt,   actress,   Lorn    in    London,   in 
1851,    wa-    a    daughter   of    Edward    Loomis    Davenport,     she 
"d  in  Boston,  in   1865.      Sin    died  ill  1898. 
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Just  a  word  to  owners  of  small  cars: 


'.••■- 


HOP 


What  tubes  are  best  for  your  car?  AsA  your 
dealer  and  he  will  tell  you  Michel in\Tubes. 

What  casings  are  best  for  your  car?  A$kyour 
dealer  and  he  will  tell  you  Michelin  Casings. 

For  a  new  degree  of  tire  satisfaction  use  Mich- 
elin Casings  and  Tubes. 

Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Other  factories:  Clermont-Ferrand,  France;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy. 
Dealer*  in  all  part*  of  the  world 


I  It,    Lin  rary    IJigest  foi    May    29,    1920 

POSTAL    EMPLOl  EES   \*  HO    \CTI   \LLY 
GO   III  \<;m 


I 


HOPELKSSLY   <>i  TDIST  \  \CKI>. 


VOU  were  given  a  minui.    to  stat<   your  reasons  for  a 
what    would  you  say?"  asked  on<    post-office  em- 
ployee of  anol  her. 

"You  ought  i<>  rai-.   my  pay,  Mr.  Congressman,  because  I  am 
:  always  hungry,"  was  the  reply. 

Tin    speakers  were  discussing  tin    situation  growing  oul  of  the 
small  eoni|>ensalion   Uncle  Sam 
pays     his     post-office     workers, 
and  i  he  efforl  -  now   being  made 

to  have  it    increased   to  a    i I 

where  the  mail  men  and  their 
families  w  ill  be  able  to  li\  •  al 
leasl  in  decent  povertj .  some- 
thing (In  \  lia\ e  a  hard  i inn  doing 
ai  present  on  t  he  salaries  i  hey 
receive.  The  salarj  for  clerks 
or  carriers  is  onlj  $23.07  a  week 
to  start .  and  i  he  highest  grade  of 
clerk  receives  onl\  $31.73  after 
;,  sen  ice  of  about  ten  years 
A  simple  statement  of  these  fig- 
ures is  enough  to  indicate  that 
die  clerk  quoted  was  in  earnest 
« hen  In-  said  he  was  "  most  al- 
ways  hungrj ."  Nor  is  il  only 
the  clerks  and  lower-grade  em- 
ploy ees  «  ho  are  underpaid.  '  >ne 
of   iln'    astounding    things    thai 

have     conic     to     light     since     I  he 

agitation  forincreased  pa;>  began 

is  the  fact  that  in  sonn  instances  men  in  the  service  of  the  post- 
office  to-daj  receivi  less  than  was  paid  the  same  class  of  employees 
fortj  years  ago.  Thus  we  learn  from  a  brief  submitted  by  the 
Association  of  Supervisory  Employees  of  the  New  York  Post- 
Offici  that  "in  Issl  the  four  heads  of  divisions,  who  ranked  next 
to  ill.  Assistanl  Postmaster,  received  $4,000  annually.  In  suc- 
cessive waves  of  attempted  economy,  they  were  rediiced,  not- 
withstanding  th<  tremendous  increase  in  their  responsibilities, 
until  their  basis  salarj  Lo-daj  is  only  $3,200  each.*'  h  is  the 
inadequacy  of  llic  pay  of  tin  clerks  and  carriers,  how  ever,  which, 
on  account  of  their  far  greater  uumber,  work-  the  most  w  ide-spn  ad 
injustice.  The  meagerness  of  t  In  incomi  s  of  these  men. is  vividl\ 
brought   out    in   the  following  comparisons  contained   in  a   tuc- 

rial  to  the  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Salaries,  presented  by 

Branch  _'.  United  National  Association  of  I'ost  Office  Clerks  of 
Brooklyn ; 

I-  it    fair  tO  pa\    a    post-office  clerk  an  average  Of  luit   So.  Is  |„  r 

daj   when  a  bricklayer  receives  $10  per  day-'/,. 

Where  does  tin   justice  c e  in  to  pa>  &.post-offic<   cleric  feu' 

averagi  of  but  $3.48  per  da?  when  a  plumber  receives  $7  and  a 
painter  r,  <-ei\  es  ss  a   da\  '.' 

A  pbst-dmel  clerk!s  average  bourij  pa.*  is  h'-1..  cents.  A 
longshoreman's  hourly   pa.\  from  75  cents  t<i  si. 

When  a  post  -office  eh  'i.  i  arna  $3.  is  for  a  daji  's  paj .  a  w  indow  - 

cleaner  earn-   I'rom    S. ,    i.,   Mi  a    da>  . 

Conductors  and    motonnen   on    street-cars    receiv<     from 
cents  to  67  cents  per  hour.     A  poat-offlw  clerk  from  35  cents  i,, 

'  (M  nl-. 

Tin  Government  appoints  clerks  at  uaVy-yards  at  16  cents 
per  hour  and  advances  I  hem  lo  71 1  C(  nts  pi  r  hour,  and  in  addition 

fiving  them  a  bonus   this  year  of   $240.     The  sam<    Govern- 
1 1 1 •  iii   appoint-  clerks  a1    post-offices,  alter  serving  a   period  of 
ii.-i it ui ion.  at  35  cent-  per  hour,  and  tin    maximum  advance  is 
52  cents  per  hour    with  no  bonus. 

The    .in vernmenl  gives  clerks  al  a  ards  thirty  days' 

leave  with  pay,  with  fifteen  days'  sick  leav<   each  year,  and  post 
office  clerk-  but  lift' '  n  daj  s  in  all. 

Government   prim iv<    75  <  ler  hour  with  a  bonus 

of  $240  per  year.  Those  working.at  night  receivi  xi  per  hour. 
The  post-office  clerks'  average  hourlj  paj  i  13  cents  and  no 
bonus. 

Reports  bj  th<    In  ntui,  ot    \i  -  -|„,w  that 

the  averagi    increase   in  the  hpurlj    w&ge-rat<  en  Januan 


I.  L916,  ami  Januars  I.  1919.  was  132  per  cent.  The  average 
increase  for  post-offic<  cl<  rks  from  1907  to  1919  was  25  per  cent. 

To  emphasize  in  anol  her  way  i  he  inadequacy  of  i  he  paj  of  i  he 

po-i-oHici     employee,    the    memorial    from    which    the    above    is 

quoted  sets  out  a  few  head-lines  from  dailj  paper-  showing  that 
window-cleaners  demand  $36  a  week;  blockers,  finishers,  and 
pressers  of  hats  are  offer*  d  $50  to  $60  a  week ;  motormen  demand 
si  an  hour:  and  common  laborers  an-  advertised  for  at  oil1, 
cents  an   hour.     These   figures  represenl    paj    demanded  by  or 

offered  workers  of  varying  de- 
grees of  -kill.  In  comparing 
t  In  in  with  t  he  much  low  er  com- 
pensation received  by  tin  av<  r- 
age  letter-carrier,  for  instance.it 
should  he  borne  in  mind  that 
I  in    lal  ler  i-  a    trained   employee 

whose  exacting  work  demands 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and 

-kill.  A-  to  ih<  qualifications 
of  t  hese  men  we  (piote  from  an 
argumenl  and  brief  of  the  Na- 
tional A--ociat  ion  of  Letter 
( 'arrier-  submit  ted  to  t  he  Joint 
Congressional  Commission  in- 
vestigating the  salaries  of  postal 

emplo\  . 

There  are  few  occupations  for 
which  tin  applicant  mii-1  satisfy 
such  rigid  requirements.  The 
letter-carrier  must  he  a  citizen, 
he  must  satisfy  physical  re- 
quirements which  closelj  parallel 
t  hose  required  for  euliskmenl  in 
4  the   Army   or   Navy,    his   refer- 

ences a-  to  character,  experience,  and  ability  inu-t  he  or  the  b< 
he  must  pass  a  competitive  civil-sen  ice  examination  w  ii  h  a  grad< 
oi  at  least  70  pei- cent.,  and.  finally,  he  i-  required  to  furnish  a 

$1,0001 d  as  guarantj  of  his  responsibility.     Having  satisfied 

all  these  requirements,  he  receives,  a-  a  rule,  appointment  as  a 
substitute. 

.  During  his  four  years  as  a  substitute,  and  after  receiving  his 
appointment  as  a  regular  carrier,  hi-  duties  are  complex  ami 
responsible,  demanding  a  quick  and  retentive  memory.  Tin 
carrier's  work  must  be  done  with  infinite  accuracy  because  he  i- 
the  iasl  link  in  the  chain  of  the  post-office  system  for  handling 
mail,  and  he  is  the  man  who  is  penalized  lor  all  error-.  He  inu-t 
noi  onlj  learn  the  distributive  scheme  of  his  route,  memorizing 
several  thousands  of  names  ami  associating  those  name-  with  the 
labeled  compartments  of  the  post-office  distributing  .-a-.,  but 
he  niust  also  assimilate  for  instant  use  the  Postal  Rules  and 
Regulations,  which  are  contained  iii  a  hook  of  800  pages.  In 
lime  he  become-  a  veritable  postal  encyclopedia.  lie  i-  the 
responsible  fiscal  agenl  of  the  Government,  handling  money  and 
valuable  mail.     He  maj   have  to  be  everything  from  chauffeur 

lo  diplomat,  as  well  a-  one  arm  of  the  ( lovernnieiit  '-*. informal  ion 

service,     lie  must   he  honest,  sober,  royal,  and  industrious,  as 
well  a-  mat  in  his  attire.     Hi-  job  also  tests  physical  endurai 
requiring  him   to  walk  manj    miles  a  daj  jwith  a   heavj    pack, 
often  through  the  tnosl  difficull   weather  conditions. 

In  short,  the  letter-carrier  i-  a  carefullj  -elected,  highly  efficient, 
and  unusuallj  responsible  public  servant,  whose  duties  are 
peculiarly  arduous.  These  fact-  should  certainly  place  him 
among  the  highly   paid  worker-  of  the  country. 

Tin    following  table  is  offered,  showing  the  rate-    of  paj   re- 
ceived   bj    letter-carriers  in  each  gradi    for  the  period  of  1907 
1919: 


rlers 
l-t  grade 
2d    grade 
3d    srradi 


1 
2 


1907 
$< .( M  I 

soo 

•.KHt 


1913 

: 

>S|  M  I 
'.(00 


1914        1917 


1918 


1919 


a 


Rhgrade  :;  l.(KKi  l.ooo  l.ooo  1,000 
5thgrad<  I  1,100  1,100  1,100  1,100 
6thgrad<       5       1,200     1,200     1,200     1,200 


$800      $800     $1,000     $1,200 
900        900       1,100       1,300 
1,200 
1,300 

l.  ion 


1.100 
1,450 
1,550 
1,650 


Per  In-      Perhr.     Perhr.    Perhr.       Perhr.       Perhr 

titutes  :;<)<•.       30c.  35c.  Wc.  60c.     h 

Abolished  1913  Exception,   in  cents  per  hour  when  working 

for  carriers   absent  without  pa] 

I't  . -,    rates  wire  effective  from  Julj    l.   1919. 

i    i     i  ■  •    was  not  received  until  November  8    1919. 
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The  Right  Taste  for  a  Tooth  Paste 


When  you  like  a  tooth  paste 
the  first  time  you  tiy  it,  and 
even  better  the  hundredth  time 
you  use  it,  then  you  know  it 
has  the  kind  of  taste  that  wears 
well. 

The  wholly  natural  taste  of 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  comes  from 


the  ingredients  themselves,  and 
nothing  else.  And  those  ingre- 
dients are  scientifically  selected, 
correctly  blended.  That  is  why 
Pebeco  imparts  such  a  clean, 
refreshed  feeling  to  the  teeth, 
gums,  and  mouth.  It  has  the 
right  taste  for  a  tooth  paste. 


PCBCCO 


HKO    U.  S.  PAT    .iK 


Litmus 

Test 

Papers 


H-Uy 


TOOTH 

Have  Tou  "Acid-Mouth  "  ? 

Send  for  free  Litmus  Test  Papers 
and  10-day  trial  tube  of  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste.  Moisten  one  of  the 
blue  Litmus  Papers  on  your  tongue. 
If  it  stays  blue,  you  are  one  of  the 
few  who  are  thought  to  be  free 
from  mouth  acids.  But  if  it  turns 
pink,  you  face  the  ultimate  loss  of 
every  tooth  unless  you  check  "Acid- 
Mouth." 


Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 


PASTE 

Try  the  Litmus  Paper  Test 

Now  try  thi>  second  test:  Brush 
the  teerh  and  »ums  thoroughly  with 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  from  the  trial 
tube,  and  place  a  second  Litmus 
Paper  on  your  tongue.  This  time  it 
will  not  turn  pink,  but  will  remain 
blue,  thus  showing  that  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste  does  tend  to  hold  in 
check  any  undue  acidity  of  the 
mouth. 


Mail  coupon  below  todftj  ran 


OUR  SIGN   (S   OUR   BOND 


Canadian  Agents*  M  ul  can  *.^  Wood 
18  Toronto  St.,  Toronto 
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1  horoughbreds,   those  to  the  manner  born,   instinctively  depend  upon   the 
I  lartmann   Wardrobe  Trunk  to  fulfil]  perfectly  their  travelling  requirements. 

HARTMANN     TRUNK     COMPANY,      Racine,    Wisconsin 

fBc  sure  the  Hartmann  Rcd^^is  on  the  trunk  you  buy 


r. 


I 


I 


V-     -  r,  ,  „     ■,.i,-|;,ijl-|,i;-> 


=3 
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It  is  explained  that,  as  a  rule,  a  carrii  four  \« 

substitute  at  an  annual  compensation  not  to  exceed  1600.  On 
the  basis  of  eleven  years' service,  1909  to  1920,  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  a  letter-carrier  would  be  rery  much  lower  than  the 
above.  Assuming  thai  the  nun  In  the  highest  grade  at  present 
(.11,050)  have  been  carriers  for  seven  years,  and  acted  as  sub- 

butes  during  the   four   previous   years,    llieir  average   annua! 
compensation  for  the  elevi  n-year  period  would  be  as  follows: 

Years.  learnings. 

1909-1910 $600.00 

1910  1911 600.00 

1911-1912 600.00 

1912  1913 600.00, 

1913-1914 800.00 

1911-1915 900.00 

1915  1916 1,000.00 

1910  1917 1,100.00 

1917-1918 1,200.00 

1918-1919 l.KK).(K) 

1919-1920 1,650.00 


Substitute 


I  I  :  $10,450.00 

150.00— Average  earn- 
ings per  year. 

The  low  pay  of  post-office  employees  to-day  is  due  to  Uncle 
Sam's  failure,  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  to  keep  abreasl 
of  the  times,  so  far  as  the  rapidly  mounting  cost  of  living  is  con- 
cerned. We  are  told  that  prior  to  1914  the  average  earnings  of 
letter-carriers  were  very  close  to  the  average  for  KM)  of  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  country.  Further,  quoting  the  carriers' 
argument   and  brief: 

When  we  turn  to  the  1919  rates  we  find  thai  the  increase 
granted  to  the  letter-carriers  has  been  so  far  short  of  thai  granted 
to  the  other  occupations  that  there  were  in  that  year  onl\ 
seventeen  occupations  out  of  the  hundred  cited,  with  earnings 
lower  than  the  average  for  the  letter-carriers.  This  merely 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  letter-carrier,  a  carefully  selected  and 
highly  responsible  servant  of  the  Government,  has  been  allowed 
to  take  a  place  among  such  low-paid  occupations  as  telegraphers, 
hod-carriers,  conductors  or  mo- 
tormen  on  street-railways,  and 
common  laborers  in  the  basic 
industries.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  these  occupations 
have  received  further  increases 
since  this  table  was  prepared. 
Letter-carriers  received  only  40 
percent,  increase  in  rates  of  pay 
during  the  years  1914-1919. while 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  ol  bei 
occupations  shown  received  a 
higher  rate  of  increase,  the  gen- 
eral average  being  over  75  per 
cent.  A  brief  glance  at  the  ta- 
bles already  referred  to  will  make 
the  contrast  very  apparent. 

Such  a  contrast  points  dis- 
tinctly to  the  justice  of  the 
request  that  a  radical  readjust- 
ment of  the  rates  of  let  tier- 
carriers  be  favorably  considered. 

The  fact  is  pointed  out  that. 
while  the  pay  of  letter-carriers 
has  increased  only  about  4o  per 
cent.,  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  more  than  95  per- 
cent.    Merely    to    equalize    the 

present  real  wages  of  the  carriers  with  those  of  1911.  it  i-  -in- 
gested that  the  rates  of  compensation  should  l>e  increased  as 
follows: 

Grade  1 $1,560  instead  of  the  $1,200  now  received 

•'     2 1,750       1,300    •' 

"      3 1.950        l.KH)      • 

"     4 2,1  15        1,450      • 


OVBRB1  i:i>l.M  1>   "N     \\    1  P-GR  VDE 


5 2,340 


1,650 


The  extraordinary  Length  of  time  required  to  rise  in  the  post- 
offioe  has  already  been  referred  to.     In  the  testimony  of  Walter 
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V.  Ellis,  representing  the  city  letter-carriei    of  '••  :i  a 

hearing  before  the  Joint  Commission  on  Pi         -  kid: 

"Many  of  the  boy-  I  havi    known  I 

and    WO   have    had    to    pa--    the    hai    around    for   -l  d    'hey 

npori  in  the  mornin  - 

[  have  been  thirty  years  in  thi   lervioe,  and  I  '11 

you  something  thai  is  positive  from  n  J 

entered  thi 
after  I  was  appointed.     Thai  u  unusual,  so  tl  my 

ement  i-  one  thai  swill  bear  scrutiny.     Then 
regular  a1  $600,  and  the  at  aued  on 

for  eleven  year  0,  and  in  1907  I  was  increased,  and  i 

-alary  avers  108.     Taki   the  uniform  out,  $5  ind 

you  can  readily  see  the  condition.     I  know  of  oi 
thai  came  to  the  Civil  Service  Hoard  and  passed  the  <-xam 
for  the  ( 'amden  post-offioe,  and  he  refusi  d  to  .•!'•'•(  pi  the  position, 
an«l    the   ftrsl    sear   lie   gol    over  $2,000  a-  time  -  keeper   in   a 
New  York  shipyard.     It   has  required  thirty  of  ih< 
of  my  life  to  gel  where  I  am.     Then  we  had  another  man  that 
failed  to  pass  the  examination,  and  hi  0  bis  fir-'  year, 

and  it  look  me  thirty  years  to  p  I  that.     I       jot  1     -  - 

\<  v.   York  shipyard,  and   i1    look  me  thirtj 
gentlemen,  to  reach  $1,500. 

Along  the   same  line  was  the  testimony  of  .John  Z.  Adas 
clerk  in  the  Brooklyn  post-office: 

Senator  Gat-    How  much  do  you  get,  Mr.  Adam 

Mb.  Adams — I  get  $1,500  per  annum. 

Bbnatob  McKellab — How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  -<  rvi 
Mk.  Adams     I  have  been  twenty-four  years  m  the  service. 
Benatob  McKellab — You  don't  look  thai  old. 
Mr.  Adams — I  ought  to  look  older  from  the  difficulties  thai 
1   have  experienced  in  trying  to  make  end-  meel   on  the  salary 
that  I  am  receiving  from  the  Governmei 

Benatob  Gat — What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  increase 
in  your  particular  case  -not  you  as  an  individual,  but  that  class? 
Mn.  Adam-  Twenty-four  hundred  dollar-  should  be  the 
maximum  for  an  ordinary  clerk.  And  you  will  be  only  paying 
them,  not  an  exorbitant  -alary,  bul  merely  a  -alary  that  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  standard  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  in  other 
lines  of  industry. 
Benatob  Gay — Do  I  understand  thai  the  $1,500  that  you  are 

reeeix  ing  is  the  maximum? 

Mn.     Adam-        Thai      is     the 
maximum. 

Si  \  iTOH    M<  Ki  i.i.  \n     -  With 
the  exception  of  the  bonus? 

Mb.  Ad\m-  —  Thai    includes 
the  bonus. 

Mr.Adamswasalsoqui 
as  to  whether  or  n..i  he  had 
any  offer  of  a  position  in  the  in- 
dustrial world. 

Mn.    Adam-  -  I      !ia\  e     m 
sought  it. 

\  I'll;     (  i  n  — Rut      I      II 

the  position  thai  you  oecupj 

compared  with  positions  of   I 
character  in  the  industrial  world, 
what  would  they  n 
i-  w  hai  I  am  tryinf 

M  r.  Ad  \m-     Thai    i-  in 
rible   to    estimaU        Men    ( 
ha  i  and  intellig  ind 

w  ho  are  honest  an 
upon,  they   can  • 

an\  w  here  from      w ,  11, 

limit  tow  hai  they  might  obtain. 

M  i..  M  U>DI  N 

thai   you 
office  servioe  is  the  special  knowledge  of  expert  work  <  of 

no  use  to  you  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
sen ice.     I-u'i  that  tru< 

Mb.  Ai'ui-     Fes,  thai  is  very  true.     I'  is  in> 
<         rnment,  bul  absolutely  useless  in  other  work. 

Si  \  \  rOH  Mi  Kiii  \i;       \fter  Iwt  nl\  -four 
work  you  would  hardh    be  fitted  for  ot 
maximum  ability,  at  am  ra 

Mb.  Ad\m-     I  don't  say  this  in  anj   waj   of  derision  a'  all. 
but   1  could  go  out  as  ■  window-cleaner  and  -  I 

could  go  out   as  a    milk-wagon  driver  and  I  ISKJ 

yet  the  .Government  pays  me  but  an  a 
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Whil.   Mr.  Adams  and  manj  of  the  other  employees  who  I 

.  rvice  have  no  disposition  to  Beeb  other 
cinploympnt,   ii    i  ;l    fact,   we  ;m    t«>l<l.   thai    it  is 

ning  increasingly  difficull  to  kt«i>  the  ranks  of  post-office 
employees  filled.  The  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  paid  to  letter- 
currii  id  i<>  have  resulted  in  tli«'  resignation  of  thousands 

of  the  mosl  competenl  men.     in  a  number  of  citii  -  postmasl 

mil  ii  accessary  to  advertise  for  help,  and  in  many  cities 
i  ommission    has   held   examinations   as   fre- 
quently as  on  eek  withoul  getting  a  sufficienl   numb 
qualified   men  to  (ill  the  vacancies.     To  quote  once  more  the 
carriers'  argumenl   before  the  Commission: 

Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition-  of  employment  it  is 
almosl  impossible  to  gel  any  one  wit  h  t  he  required  qualifications 
to  take  the  ci\  il-service  examinations.  A  majority  of  those  who 
take  the  examinations  and  qualify  refuse  to  accepl  the  positions 
when  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. The  resull  is  thai  there  are  thousands  of  vacancies  in  the 
ice  with  no  lists  of  eiigibles  from  which  the  vacancies  can  be 
Idled.  The  labor  turnover  in  this  branch  of  the  service  is  of 
great  expense  and  loss  to  the  Government.  This  exp<  use  could 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  part  of  the  amount  lost  were  spenl 
in  making  the  positions  attractive  to  competent  men.  The 
future  efficiency  of  the  City  Delivery  Service  depends  on  the 
class  of  men  recruited  as  substitutes. 


A' 


THE   REAL    KITCHENER"    NOT   A   MAN 
OF   ICE   AND   IRON 

1  *  LEGENDARY  FIG1  RE,  cold  and  silent,"  was 
England's  famous  "K.  of  K."  during  his  lifetime, 
and  the  tragic,  mysterious  way  in  which  he  went  to 
his  death  added  to  the  legendary  qualitj  of  the  fame  that  he 
had  gained  throughout  his  life.  Contemporarj  rumor  and 
gossip,  aided  by  his  own  curious  aloofness,  as  one  recent  biog- 
rapher puts  it.  made  of  him  for  a  long  time  "a  man  of  mysterj 
and  romance."  His  long  absences  from  England  in  strange 
corners  of  the  earth  where  he  spenl  most  of  his  life,  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  South  Africa,  and  India,  were  not  without  their  effect 
on  the  public  mind.  It  may  be  significant  thai  he  was  so  fre- 
quently  cartooned    as  a    huge,   expressionless,   granite   sphinx. 

"Without  shattering  an  ideal  and  an  idol,"  writes  a  com- 
mentator in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  an  official  life  of 
Kitchener  just  published  in  England  shows  "a  very  different 
figure."  The  work  is  by  Sir  George  Arthur,  in  three  large 
volumes.  In  the  course  of  this  authoritative  biography,  we 
sit  with  the  man  of  iron  in  his  tent  on  desert  or  veld  and  in  liis 
room  a1  the  War  Office,  and  we  find  him  a  man  of  flesh  and 
tilling,  who  had  his  dark  hours,  and  his  moments  of  anxiety, 
his  little  sentiments,  and  his  big  friendships.  The  Loudon 
reviewer  conl in 

Three  volumes  may  seem  to  set   the  reader  a  formidable  I 
But    this    reviewer,    having   read    every    word,    would    not    have 
one   the  less. 

To  'he  picture  of  t  lie  real  as  opposed  to  the  legeiularv  Kitchener 
Lord  Salisbury    contributes  some  good   strokes   in   an  admirable 

prefact       liter,  writing  of   this  stern  Boldier  "who  shed   tears 

upon    the    -.put  Gordon    had   fallen,    the    man    who    would 

upon   -nun  of   pretended    business   spend    hours  iii  order 

to  do  an  old  friend  a  kindness,  t  he  man  who  was  surrounded  b 

staff  who  worshiped    him."  he  touches   on    his  simplicity,  hi- 
ll, ep  sentimenl .  and  his  natural  patriotism,  and  continue 

"Hut  t  he  moral  fineness  of  Lord   Kit  chetier's  character  show  ed 

If  on  a  in  it  her  Bide  in  a  note  wort  In  cleanliness  of  mind.     None 

will  forget  the  words  in  his  address  in  191  I  to  the  troops,  urging 

them    to    deal    all    women    with    perfect    courtesy.      This    was   a 

mailer  of   no   surprize   to  ho    know    his  altitude   toward 

women     a  chivalry  of  mind  belonging  to  a  bygone  age,  which 

placed   them  on  a   pedestal. 

"  I   recall  at   a   play  in    London   I  i  nunl   .  note  oi 

coarse   disn  idered    there   should   only    be 

The  reviewer  notes  that   in    1874,  at   the  height  of  the  perseCU- 

'>"  i  lish  church  Union, 

theeMn  in  Church  body,  and  is  first  visit 

toPatestim  enrolled  in  the  Army  Gild  ol    the  Hoi;. 

•  oil.  of  which  In  r,  mained  ..  ,|  ,,f  his  life. 


And  so,  with  a  big  jump,  to  the  recent  war,  when  he  was  stopt 
at    Dover,  on  his  way  back  to  Egypt,  and  called  to  the  War 
Office.     The  German  menace  had  long  been  present  in  his  mind. 
•  In    biography  relates: 

An  insignificant  entry  in  a  pocket-diary  records  Kitchener's 
engagement  to  luncheon  at  the  German  Embassy  on  July  21. 
From  some  rather  sad  words  dropl  by  the  Ambassador  Kitchener 
then  and  then  was  persuaded  of  'he  imminence  of  European 
war.  .  .  .  lb  advised  1  hat  friends  who  were  in  Germany  should 
return  immediately.  "You  can  use  my  name  when  you  tele- 
graph." This  seasonable  hmt  served  to  bring  home  many  En- 
fa  t  ra  (  elers  who  would  otherwise  hav  <   been  forcibly  detained. 

During  Kitchener's  first  morning  in  Whitehall,  the  account 
continues, 

His  private  secretary  handed  him  a  pen  with  which  to  give 
his  signature  for  the  official  stamp.  The  pen  declined  to  func- 
tion. "Dear  me,"  murmured  Kitchener.  "What  a  War 
Office!      Not  a  scrap  of  army,  and  not  a  pen  that  will  write!" 

His  impatience  with  War-Office  methods  was  of  no  recent 
growth.  In  a  private  letter  during  tin  South-African  war  he 
wrote: 

All  our  water-bottles  are  so  small  as  to  be  useless.  It  was 
exactly  the  same  in  the  Sudan,  when  I  had.  to  fit  out  the  whole 
of  the  British  troops  with  water-Lot  tl<  9  which  they  had  to  pay 
for.  ...  I  am  afraid  I  rather  disgust  the  old  red-tape  heads  of 
departments.  They  are  very  polite,  and  present  one  with  a 
volume  of  their  printed  regulations,  generally  dated  about  ls7(). 
and  intended  for  Aldershol  maneuvers,  and  are  quite  hurt  when 
I  do  Tiot  agree  to  follow  their  printed  rot 

Petty  jealousies  and  refusals  to  give  what  we  want  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Roberts  applies  for  a  list  of  officers  from 
Egypl  carefully  selected  by  me.  Cromer  agrees,  but  W.  0. 
refuses.  The  same  with  guns.  We  will  do  our  best  to  pull 
through,  but  evidently  without  help  from  the  W.  O. 

We  learn  now  that  when  the  Expeditionary  Force  first  went 
across  Kitchener  was  all  for  a  concentration  at  Amiens,  the 
original  plan,  and  against  the  advance  to  Mons,  foreseeing  the 
overwhelming  rush  of  German  troops  and  an  enforced  British 
retreat.  A  conference  took  place  in  his  room  on  August  12, 
we  are  told: 

He  listened  carefully  to  the  views  expounded  by  the  French 
and  British  stall's,  and  then  replied  that  he  had  understood  and 
accepted  that  the  concentration  of  troops  was  to  be  at  Amiens. 
.  .  .  He  protested  strongly  against  a  concentration  so  far  for- 
ward as  Manbetig'e.  Nothing,  he  urged,  could  be  worst  for  the 
morale  of  our  troops  than  that  the  result  of  their  first  meeting 
for  over  fifty  years  with  a  European  enemy  should  be  a  com- 
pulsory retirement,  which  he  regarded  as  the  too  likely  sequel 
to  detraining  so  far  forward. 

Hut  he  was  overruled.  Tin-  British  Army  went  to  Mons, 
and  on  that  fair  Sunday  morning  exchanged  its  first  shots  with 
Germany  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  thereafter  fell  back 
over  ground  that  has  become  a  part  of  British  sentiment  and 
hi- lory.      French   was  writing  ami  wiring  his  news  and  plans  to 

Kitchener.    Ai  last,  on  Augusl  30,  he  is  writing  from  Compiegne: 

I  can  not  sa3  that  1  am  happy  in  the  outlook.  .  .  .  My  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Army  1o  carry 
this  campaign  to  a  successful  conclusion  i<  fast  waning,  and  this 
is  my  real  reason  foi  I  he  decision  1  have  taken  to  move  the 
British  forces  so  far  back 

I  Li  I  mosl  strongly  the  absolute  necessity  for  retaining  in  my 
hands  complete  independence  of  action,  and  power  to  retire  on 
mv    base  when  circumstances  render  it    necessary. 

This  meant  falling  out  of  line  with  the  French,  comments  the 
reviewer,  and  of  anv  lesser  man  than  Kitchener  one  would  say 
that  this  letter  "put  the  wind  well  up  him."  He  regarded  Lord 
French's  proposals  as  calamitous.     To  quote: 

I'm-  him  .  .  .  tin-  Expeditionary  Force  was  the  point  of  the 

IT   which    he    was  fashioning.      He   km  w    thai    he  could   make 

of  the  British  Empire  a  great  military  Power,  bul  he  must,  have 
time  on  his  side,  and  meantime  we  musl  keep  tight  hold  of  the 

hand  of  our  allies. 

A  hurried  Cabinet  meeting,  a  win  to  French,  his  reply  re- 
ceived at  one  in  the  morning  of  September  1.  and  half  an  hour 
later  sir  Edward  Grey  was  startled  from  sleep  by  Kitchener 

walking  into  his  bedroom  and  telling  him  that,  after  consulting 
Mr.  Asquith,  lie  had  ordered  a  destroyer  to  be  ready  in  three 
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Sousa   and    His   Band     1919*1920 


A  Braid  LikeThis 
AmdYoii 


TEN  times  as  many  bands 
as  have  ever  been  organ- 
ized  in  any  one  year  of 
American  history  will  be  or- 
ganized this  year.  People  are 
hungry  for  bands.  Election 
time  is  coming  on.  Here's 
opportunity  for  you;  get  busy. 

Any  number  of  renowned  virtu- 
osos have  built  their  fame  with 
Conn  Instruments.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  brass  instrument  artists  of 
all  the  leading  American  concert 
bands  and  symphony  orchestras 
use  them. 

They  are  famous  for  their  ease  of 


blowing,  lightness  in  action,  per- 
fect intonation,  exceptional  tone 
quality,  artistic  design  and  finish. 

They  are  made  with  the  best  in- 
strument-building facilities  in  the 
world  and  embody  all  of  the  finest 
and  latest  improvements.  A  guar- 
antee bond  accompanies  every 
Conn  Instrument  sold. 

Free  Trial—" 

Easy  Payments 

Choose  any  instrument  from  the 
3,000  different  classes  we  manu- 
facture for  six  days'  free  trial.  If 
you  keep  it  you  can  pay  for  it  on 
our  easy  payment  plan. 


T7T3  T7T7  ROOTC  NOW  is  tr>e  t,me  to  rrcr-ire  fot  ■  summer  band.  Get  a  Conn  liv 
*■  *■*■*->  *~>  UWIV  srrumcnt  NOW;  you  can  quickly  master  it.  Just  mention  the  instru- 
ment in  which  you  are  interested  and  we  will  send  a  special  booklet  and  beautiful  photo  of  it,  free. 


Branches  in  all  large  cities 


ONLY  m  Conn  Instruments  arc  the 
Mfvr  hran^hes  expanded  tS  hy- 
dvaulic  pressure.   This  m.ii  > 

smooth  as  stass  inside  which  mr.. 
fa  (  mronution  and  cosy  carnage  t 
I 


Ernest  Pechin.  Comet  Virtuoso.  SoW- 
-V  and  Conway's  Concert 
Bands,  pronounced  the  f  realcst   liv.ng 
Cornetist    by    botii    bandmaster*         ! 
■  Cor- 
nel n.'j--  wonderful  tr.  ever*    -espect^ 
■Ml  blowing,   moit  perfect  tt 
'     in    tonal 

■ 


Ralph  fL  Corey,  Trombone  Virtuoso 
Soloist  with  Sou**  •  bend  '  1  sttnb- 
ute,  the  success  of  my  c*  • 
great  measure  to  the  use  of  the  Conn 
Trombone,  which  possesses  everything 
a  performer  could  hope  for  I  could 
not  possibly  do  ihe  work  on  any  other 
make  of  instrument  that  1  find  easily 
rendered  on 


H-  Benne  Henton.  Saxophone  \  irtu- 
oao.  Solout  with  Sou**  f  and  Con- 
way* Bands  and  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine Co.  '  The  Conn  Saxophones  are 
used    almost    each  «p*b*t 

Saxophonists       They    are   superior    in 
r\tr\   detail,  possessing  improver 
not   found   on   any   others   and   a    rich 
tonal  quality—*  mechanism   that  u  a 
wo:k  cH  art." 


John  J  r 

and  Soloist  of  Souaa's  Band         The 

ELuphonium    manufactured    \  \ 

Conn    Ltd    fttands  in  s  cJas*  ' 

far  superior  te>  i 

tried    e*» 

in  tone    pei  nation    nriiabU 


^— 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF   BAND   AND   ORCHESTRA   INSTRUMEN 
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take  him  to  Havre.     Thence  he  hurried  hotfoot  to  the 

■    Embassj   in  Paris,  where  he  mel   Lord  French,  and  ar- 

jiiin   thai    the   British  troop-   should   remain  in  the 

iforming   with    the    movements   of   the    French  Army, 

w  it  h  caution  I  '  their  flan] 

toments  were  over  the  Gallipoli  venture,  and 
ithdrawal.     To  see   matters  on  ti  asula 

for    h  a    hurried    journey     to    thi 

Mediterranean: 

It  •  confessedly  with  a  heavy  hearl  thai  Kitchener  lefl 
London.  He  was  highly  sensitive  as  to  British  prestige  in  the 
East,  and  deeply  disturb  o  th(    probable  cosl  of  life  which 

remenl  would  entail.  .  .  .  The  gallantry  of  the  Gallipoli 
fighters  had  won  Kitchener's  almosl  startled  admiration,  and 
he  fell  in  his  very  soul  his  responsibility  for  these  brave  men.  "I 
pace  my  room  at  night,"  he  told  the  Prime  Minister,  "and  see 
the  boats  fired  at  and  capsizing,  and  the  drowning  men." 

Be  went,  he  saw,  and  he  agreed  to  tho  withdrawal.  On  his 
way  hack  he  called  on  Constantino,  then  King  of  Greece  and 
deeply  in  the  German  toils,  for  a  little  straight  talk  on  the 
Saloniki  position: 

The  conversation  between  the  straightforward,  far-seeing 
Minister  'and  the  intriguing,  time-serving  Monarch  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  culminated  in  the  querulous  interrogatory, 
"What  am  I  to  do  when  Germany  threatens  me  with  a  million 
"Remember  the  four  millions  England  will  have  in  the 
held  next  year."  was  the  quick  retort. 

He  was  happy  in  his  death  to  this  extent,  comments  the 
r<  \  iewer,  thai  in  war  he  had  always  hoped  for  death  rather  than 
capture.  Discussing  some  of  his  narrow  escapes  of  capture  in 
Si. nth  Africa.  Sir  George  Arthur  says  that  he  always  held  thai 
death  on  the  held  of  battle  could  never  be  matter  for  lament . 
but  that  capture  spelled  triumph  for  the  captor  and  some 
indignity  for  the  captured. 


ADVENTURES   AMONG   SOME   WESTERN 

MOUNTAINS  NOW  THREATENED 

BY   COMMERCIALISM 

EVEN  IF  SWITZERLAND  may  continue  supreme  in 
the  glory  of  its  "cathedral  crags,"  the  more  varied 
aie  beauties  and  vaster  spaces  of  our  own  Western 
mountains  are  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  winch  is  their 
due.  in  one  particular,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains have  an  advantage:  no  one  wants  to  converl  their  lakes 
into  reservoirs  nor  blasl  their  granite  sides  into  channels  for 
irrigation   streams.     Le  Roy  Jeffers,  A.C.,  K.K  <  ary 

of  the  Bureau  of  Associated  Mountaineering  (Muhs  of  North 
America,  in  on<  of  several  articles  which  he  has  recently  pub- 
lished   in    appreciation    of    American    mountains   and    niouiilaiu- 

climbing,  points  oul   a  case  of  the  needless  defacing  of  much 

natural    beaut;  !1   as  a    danger   thai    threatens  one  of   the 

I   noble  and* beautiful  clusters  of  Yellowstone  peaks.    Con- 
cluding an  article  in  TI  lific  American  on  the  mountain 
Mnniana  and  the  T<           if  Wyoming,  he  writes: 

Finally  we  reached  the  long  vallej  of  Jackson  Lake,  which 
has  been  dammed  a1  its  southern  outlel  to  control  the  waters  <>f 
the  Snake  River  for  the  benefil  of  Idaho  lands.  The  water  was 
low  in  the  lake  and  for  miles  the  dead  trees  created  a  gloomy 

land  ong  its  forested  shores  there  is  a   wide  margin  of 

deep  mud  and  of  utter  forest  devastation.     In  turning  a  lake 

into  a  reservoir  of  largi  il  is  important  that  the  standing 

mhI  nut   lie  lefl  to  their  death  by 
■he  beauty    of  Jackson    Lake  has  been  unne< 
ily  ruined  for  years  to  •  shores  and  islands  is  a 

dens,,  and    muddy    Ian  tanding  ami   fallen   timber.      Once 

••'    i  owl,   the  varying  water-levels 

have  worked   utter  ruination.      Even  the  birds  and  the  animals 

•  in    the    s|,,  he    moun- 

iwn   upon   ruined   areas   w  I  water   has 

found  its  Wa\    inland,  and.  in  traveli  country,  on. 

unhappilj    confn  m.  .1   bj  «rith  their  I 

odor    ,,|"    ,1,  ,.;,v. 


From  Moran  there  is  a  glorious  view  of  the  Tetons  rising  six 
to  seven  thousand  feci  above  the  western  shores  of  Jackson, 
Leigh,  and   Jenny   lakes.      From   Mount    Moran.   11.100    lectin 

ight,  to  far  be,  ond  the  Grand  Teton.  13,747  feet,  in  the  south, 
rugged  canons  alternate  with  unclimhed  peaks  that  await  the 
mountaineer.  Some  day  a  trail  will  follow  the  eastern  shore  of 
Leigh  Lake  and  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  views  in 
America  will  be  enjoyed  by  many.  But  it  is  proposed  to  make 
reservoirs  of  Leigh  and  Jenny  lakes,  raising  their  level  and 
ruining  their  charm.  Each  lake  is  only  about  two  miles  in 
length,  alt  ho  their  corresponding  shore-lines  are  much  longer. 
We  do  ii<  ii  question  thai  it  is  desirable  to  increase  our  facilities 
for  irrigation,  but  we  ask  if  America  can  not  well  afford  to 
preserve  these  little  lakes  from  ruination?  They  are  among 
her  most  precious  gems.  It  is  even  rumored  that  a  move- 
ment is  now  quietly  on  foot  to  use  Yellowstone  Lake  itself  for 
irrigation  purposes!  We  can  not  believe  that  the  thousands 
who  have  seen  and  loved  its  natural  charms  will  enjoy  the 
thought  of  the  consequences.  Lei  them  visit  Jackson  Lake 
if  they  desire  information. 

It  is  proposed  thai  one  thousand  square  miles  of  hue  scenery, 
including  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  with  the  Teton 
Range,  be  added  to  Yellowstone  Lark.  As  these  mountains  are 
unique  in  their  wild  and  rugged  grandeur,  they  will  form  a 
lit  i  ing  climax  to  t  he  w  onders  of  the  park  and  will  afford  a  splendid 
field  for  the  mountaineer  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

In  the  current  number  of  Country  Life,  Mr.  Jeffers  writes, 
with  the  quiet  enthusiasm  of  a  born  and  bred  mountain-climber, 
of  his  ascent  of  an  unsealed  mountain  peak  in  the  famous  Teton 
Range  of  Wyoming.     His  narrative  runs: 

My  wife  and  I  entered  Yellowstone  Park  by  its  scenic  eastern 
approach  through  Shoshone  Canon,  climbing  through  tunnels 
in  its  towering  walls  of  gray  and  pink.  After  renewing  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  exquisitely  colored  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Yellowstone,  we  ascended  MounfyWashburn  for  its  comprehensive 
view  of  the  park.  Visiting  the  hot  springs  and  geysers,  we 
finally  left  Old  Faithful  for  the  hamlet  of  Moran  on  Jackson 
Lake,  seventy  miles  to  the  south. 

From  the  eastern  shore  of  Jackson  Lake  there  is  a  glorious 
view  of  the  rugged  Teton  Range  rising  impressively  beyond  t  he 
lake.  Directly  opposite  is  Mount  Moran,  11,100  feel  in  height, 
with  precipitous  cliffs  majestically  encircling  its  summit.  To 
the  south  are  serrated  peaks  guarding  Leigh  and  Jenny  lakes, 
with  the  Grand  Teton,  13,717  feet,  looming  fantastic  and  unreal 
like  some  Himalayan  giant.  Seen  from  this  point  the  glaciers 
and  cathedral  spires  of  the  surrounding  mountains  lead  upward 
to  a  culminating  peak  which  grandly  dominates  them  all.  Altho 
a  small  range  in  extent,  the  Tetons  are  unique  among  American 
mountains,  having  many  unclimbed  summits  with  interesting 
problems  that  await  the  mountaineer.  From  the  east  they  rise 
with  unusual  steepness  from  five  thousand  to  seven  thousand 
fei  t   above  the  surrounding- country. 

As  the  Grand  Teton  had  already  been  climbed.  I  was  more 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  Mount  Moran,  which  was  said 
to  be  unclimbable.  Mr.  II.  M.  Albright,  superintendent  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  had  jus,  viewed  it  from  various  sides,  every- 
where finding  sheer  cliffs.  In  August.  1917,  a  considerable 
party  ascended  as  far  as  the  glacier  on  i:-  eastern  face,  which 
they   named    Buntley  Glacier.     It    was  then  reported  in   The 

ic   American  of   March  30,    1918,   that    •"The  summit    has 

never  been  attained, and  probably  never  will  be.  as  the  last  three 

thousand  feet  of  the  mountain  are  sheer  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock."  Ben  Sheffield,  who  is  the  local  authority  on  the  mountain, 
told  us  that  In-  had  spent  many  years  in  hunting  sheep  on  its 
crags,  always  searching  for  a  route  to  tin  summit,  but  always 
turned  Lack  by  unscalable  cliffs.  He  recounted  a  thrilling 
i  xperi<  0.C6  mi  which  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mountain  could  he  ascended  only  by  driving 
staples  into  the  cliffs. 

These  reports  made  the  mountain  seem  all  the  more  interest- 
ing, and  we  lefl  Moran  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening  for  the  nine- 
mile   trip   across   Jackson    Lake.     Imprest    with    the   warning 

that  the  walls  near  the  glacier  could  not  he  climbed,  we  decided 
to  investigate  the  northern  face,  and  we  landed  as  far  to  the 
right  of  the  central  mass  of  the  mountain  as  it  seemed  safe  for 
us  to  go  in  the  boat. 

That  uighl  we  lay  in  our  Bleeping-bagS  while  the  moon  kepi 
watch  through  the  pines  and  the  silvery  clouds  sailed  over  the 
lake.  We  were  up  before  si\  the  u,\t  mornimr.  and.  shouldering 
our  equipment,  W(  started  up  the  slope  through  a  thick  tangle  of 
undergrowth  and  over  la'1  D  timber.  With  uncertain  fooling, 
plentiful  mosquitoes,  and  a  very  hoi  day,  it  was  a  tiresome 
distance  to  the  beginning  of  our  climb.  More  than  1,500  feel 
■  slope  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs  measurably  increased  the 
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Guaranteed     Tensile     Strength 
Wt,    Tons     Per    Square   Inch. 


7 *HE  tube  tli.it  m-cTs  unharmed 
niter  lifting  a  touring  car  and 
scaffold  weighing  2990  pounds; 
that  came  hack  a  year  later  and 
lifted  a  load  increased  to  3755 
pounds,  and  that  expanded  to 
60    inches    in    circumference, 

twelve  times  the  expansion 
required  under  ordinary  driv- 
ing conditions. 


Pennsylvania 

AUTO  TUBE 


TON  TESTED 


Exceedingly  tough,  pure,  and  high- 
ly resilient  stock.  Remarkable 
strength,  elasticity,  and  wear- 
resistance.  Perfect  conformity 
to  the  contour  of  a  casing. 

These  are  the  exceptional  features 
that  make  the  "  Ton  Tested  " 
Tube  preferable  for  high  quality 
casings  such  as  Vacuum  Cup 
Cord  and  Fabric  Tires. 


It  will  not  tear  beyond  the  im- 
mediate location  of  a  cut. 

Prolonged  heating  up  and  cooling 
down  do  not  affect  it. 

Especially  withstands  long-continued  wear 
and  friction  in  the  casing. 

Carried  indefinitely  as  a  "spare,"  it  will 
.  not  check,  crack,  or  weaken  .it  the  folds. 
A  Penns\  h  ;\nia  highest  quality  product, 

costing   practically   no   more   than 

ordinary  tubes. 


Makers  of  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  and  Fabric   Tirea 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Export  Dept.,  WooKvorth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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weight  of  my  thirty-five-pound   pack.     Finding  the  route  im- 
cticable,   we  decided   to  traverse  the  Bide  of  the  mountain 
ard  its  eastern  glacier.     Climbing  in  and  out  of  ravines  and 
ii  order  to  avoid  loss  of  elevation,  proved 
ostly  to  our  strength  and  time.     On  reaching  a  giant  rock 
hanging    the    glacial    torrent,    we    left    our    sleeping-bags, 
taking   with   US  only  our  rucksacks  and   my  ice-ax.      It   was  a 
p  ascent   of  several  hundred  feet  along  the  ancient   pathway 
of  the  glacier  to  the  cave  in  its  snout.     We  entered  it-  cooling 
portal,  curtained   by  a   torrent    of  icy   water,   and   continued  be- 
neath   the  glacier  for  nearly  a   hundred  feet.     Surrounded  by 
solid    ice,    from    the   entrance    archway    we    watched    the   cloud 
shadows  on  the  distant  lake.     Leaving  my  wife  to  descend  to 
our  sleeping-bags,  and,  if  necessary,  to  await   my  [return   until 
morning,  I  cut  a  few  steps  in  the  ice  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
glacier. 

It  was  after  1  p.m.  on  a  hot  day,  a  most  unfavorable  time  for  a 
serious  climb  on  any  glacial  mountain,  for  the  sun  had  long  been 
melting  the  snow  on  the  heights.  Already  the  glacier  was 
st  rewn  with  newly  fallen  rocks,  but  I  passed  on,  jumping  the  open 
ires  and  sounding  in  the  snow  with  my  ice-ax  where  there  was 
danger  of  concealed  crevices.  I  found  delicate  work  in  crossing 
t  he  Bergschrund  and  surmounting  the  cliff  above  it,  for  I  had  to 
descend  into  the  edge  of  the  chasm  where  there  were  great 
passageways  and  caverns  of  blue  and  green  leading  up  to  un- 
fathomed  depths  into  which  one  might  slip.  The  greatest 
danger,  however,  was  from  falling  stones,  which  wen1  whizzing 
Avith  tremendous  speed  down  the  cliffs  to  the  glacier,  and  I  was  not 
eager  to  intrude  on  their  line  of  fire.  Ascending  the  grizzly 
walls  of  the  cirque,  I  reached  the  summit  just  as  a  giant  mass  of 
rock,  tons  in  weight,  came  bounding  and  crashing  down  from 
unseen  heights  in  a  tremendous  avalanche  which  passed  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  trembling  rock  on  which  I  stood.  As  the  rocks 
followed  the  route  of  my  ascent  and  spread  over  the  entire 
glacier  below  me,  it  seemed  unwise  to  continue  my  climb,  and  I 
reluctantly  retraced  my  steps.  Thus  far  my  climb  had  involved 
only  such  technical  difficulties  as  are  in  the  day's  work  of  any 
competent  mountaineer,  but  it  is  a  safe  ride  never  to  trifle  with 
falling  stones,  for  they  are  not  a  fair  test  of  any  one's  skill. 

A  thunder-storm  was  raging  among  the  crags,  the  writer 
relates,  as  he  retreated  across  the  glacier  and  decided  t.o  climb 
the  aiguille,  on  the  left.  This  in  itself  proved  to  be  of  con- 
siderable height,  and  before  reaching  its  summit  the  cumber 
became  interested  in  the  great  Avails  of  the  main  peak.  He 
continues  his  narrative: 

Discovering  what  appeared  to  be  an  opportunity  to  get  on  the 
rocks  without  reascendiug  the  glacier,  I  hastened  down  the 
aiguille,  crossed  the  moraines  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  and 
pu1  m\  theory  to  the  test. 

It  was  alter  four  o'clock  and  I  had  had  continuous  climbing 
all  day,  but  I  realized  that  if  1  abandoned  the  attempt  lack  of 
time  and  provisions  would  compel  my  departure  the  following 
day.  I  had  found  the  weak  spot  in  the  defensive  walls  of  the 
mountain  near  the  foot  of  the  glacier  and  1  easily  worked  up 
into  a  concealed   ravine,   which  I  ascended   for  several  hundred 

feel  to  the  eastern  arite  of  the  mountain.     Following  this  ridge. 

I  climbed  a  cliff  that  was  impossible  to  circumvent,  enjoying 
thrilling  views  of  the  glacier  almost   direct  1\    below    me,  and,  on 

I  lie  opposite  side,  of  perpendicular  walls  of  great  height.    ( !harm- 

little  lake-,,  nestling  close  to  the  base  of  the  range,  mirrored 
t  he  sunshine  and  t  lie  clouds  of   a  summer's  day.       In  1  he  distance 

la\  the  brown  valley  of  the  winding  Snake  overarched  with  rain- 
bows. Thunder-storms  were  raging  among  the  Wind  River 
Mountain  bar  too  swiftly  the  shadow  of  Moran  advanced  to 
Jackson    bake,    i he    sun    disappeared,    and    darkness    reached 

upward   from    the   valley.      Meanwhile    1    left    the   ridge  and    tra- 
ced the  face  of  the  mountain  until   1  came  to  a  long  chimney. 

Entering  it,  1  found  my  wa.\  upward  iii  the  failing  Light,  reaching 

and  Straddling  from  side  to  side  for  possible  hand- 'and  foot- 
holds,   and    struggling   to   surmounl    giant    boulders    which    were 

ecurely  wedged  abov<    me  in  the  chimney.     At  one  point   1 

had    lo    leave    the    chiinnev     for    a    short    detour    on     the     steep. 

smooth  ot  the  surrounding  rook,  having  to  hold  on  by 

friction  and  a  nail  or  two  of  my  boot.  Again  I  had  to  ihrow  my 
rucksack  up  ahead,  wedge  my  ax  into  a  crack,  and  work  over  a, 
beetling  crag.  Contrary  to  custom  on  a  rock  climb,  I  had 
brought  my  ice-ax  with  me.  u>ing  it  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
panion to  lengthen  my  reach  at  difficult   points.     The  chimney 

was  many  hundred  feet   in  Length  and  afforded  athletic  di\er-ion 

w  Inch  won  id  h  »yable  earlier  in  t  he  day,  when 

I    shoui  climbed    more  rapidly. 

M't'i'  Leaving  the  top  oi   the  ohimney  there  was  a  delicate 

fifty  feel  or  more  of  vertical  clip  and  slanting  rock  where  the 

Lip  meant  an  instant  unhindered  desc<  n1  for  thousands 


of  feet.  On  setting  foot  on  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  I 
found  a  level  surface,  possibly  150  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet 
wide,  that  was  strewn  with  a  few  loose  rocks.  On  this  summit 
no  foot  had  trod.  Arriving  at  the  western  end,  I  looked  down 
into  a  col  less  than  one  hundred  feet  below  me.  beyond  which 
there  rose  a  similar  summit  of  the  mountain,  Mirmounted  by  a 
pile  of  Loose  rooks  which  made  it  a  little  higher.  It  was  nine 
o'clock,  and  instead  of  moonlight,  which  [  had  expected,  I  was 
threatened  with  an  immediate  electrical  storm.  Sleet  was 
sweeping  against  me  and  dark  clouds  were  hurrying  over  from 
the  Grand  Teton.  I  was  far  above  the  rest  of  the  range  ami 
exposed  to  the  unbroken  fury  of  the  gale. 

Hurriedly  I  pocketed  some  samples  of  the  rock,  and  piled  a 
few  stones  over  a  can  in  which  I  placed  a  slip  of  paper  bearing 
my  name.  Then  I  cautiously  felt  my  way  down  the  perilous 
upper  cliff.  The  hand-holds  were  imager  and  the  slant  of  the 
rocks  so  alarming  that,  if  I  had  started,  friction  would  not  have 
saved  me  from  the  abyss.  When  1  reached  the  head  of  the 
chimney  I  was  quite  encouraged.  Facing  outward,  1  felt  for 
foot-  and  hand-holds,  making  fairly  rapid  progress  some  of  the 
way.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  drop  my  ax  ahead,  as  I 
had  no  sling  with  me.  Finally  the  inevitable  occurred  and  my 
faithful  ice-ax  bounded  from  ledge  to  ledge,  striking  fire  as  it 
fell  for  hundreds  of  feet  toward  the  glacier.  Its  fall  revealed  the 
fact  that  I  had  descended  too  far  on  the  precipice.  Taking 
hint,  I  slowly  reascended  to  safety  on  the  arete. 

Thinking  it  desirable  to  join  my  wife  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  remove  her  anxiety,  I  prest  on  and  was  finally  rewarded 
by  arriving  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  which  I  had  first  ascended. 
The  moon  had  now  appeared  and  I  progressed  more  rapidly, 
altho  continued  caution  was  necessary,  as  a  slip  of  only  a  i 
feet  might  easily  be  disastrous,  finally  reaching  the  gorge  at  a 
point  considerably  below  the  glacier.  There  was  now  a  long  and 
steep  descent  over  loose  boulders  to  the  great  rock  where  1 
expected  to  join  my  wife.  I  arrived  at  1:30  a.m.  to  find  neither 
wife  nor  sleeping-bags! 

I  searched  the  mountainside  and  repeatedly  called,  but  only 
the  voice  of  the  torrent  replied.  It  seemed  probable  that  my 
wife  had  taken  the  bags  with  her  and  was  on  her  way  for  as- 
sistance. In  the  morning  when  we  were  traversing  the  moun- 
tain, we  had  seen  a  cabin  a  few  miles  to  the  south  and  I  had 
mentioned  a  camp  which  was  several  miles  beyond  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  Leigh  Lake.  There  are  no  trails  save  those  of  bear, 
elk,  and  moose,  and  one  must  fight  his  way  with  considerable 
difficulty.  Ordinarily  I  would  have  taken  a  brief  rest  at  this 
point,  but  I  wished  to  avoid  going  in  search  of  a  rescue  party 
ivhich  might  start  to  find  me  in  the  morning;  so  I  followed  the 
stream,  forcing  my  way  through  continuous  thickets  which 
offered  great  resistance,  and  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  in  my 
efforts  to  escape  the  tangle.  For  some  distance  1  was  able 
to  travel  on  an  avalanche  of  gigantic  blocks  of  white  stone. 
Turning  to  the  south,  I  climbed  a  ridge,  working  my  way  with 
difficulty  over  fallen  limber  and  down  a  steep,  forested  -lope 
where  it  was  impossible  to  see  my  footing.  Here  I  clung 
to  branches  and  bushes  to  prevent  accident  w  lien  stepping  into 
holes  and  over  cliffs.  Toward  morning  I  lay  down  for  a  short 
time.  bu1  soon  continued  along  the  shore  of  a  morass  until  it 
was  light  enough  to  cross.  With  daylight  1  reached  the.  cabin 
which  we  had  seen  from  the  mountain,  hut  found  it  had  long 
been  abandoned.  I  was  rewarded,  however,  by  a  note  pinned 
to  the  logs  by  my  wife,  slating  thai  she  had  spent  the  night 
there.  It  was  only  a  few  steps  in  the  shore  of  Leigh  bake,  where 
I  heard  the  distant  response  of  my  wife  in  answer  to  my  call. 
She  was  slowly  working  her  way  through  a  thick  growth  of 
lodge  pole  pine  toward  the  western  side  of  the  lake.  As  ils 
water-  extend  well  into  the  mountains,  we  followed  instead  the 
eastern  shore,  which  is  also  without  a  trail  for  much  of  the  way. 
Meanwhile  1  learned  of  my  wife  'a  experiences  since  we  had 
parted.  After  descending  a  little  way  she  heard  the  roar  of  an 
avalanche,  and  for  1  wenty  minutes  a  stream  of  enormous  boulders 
came  leaping  past  her.  Our  bags  were  carried  away  by  the 
avalanche,  and  she  finally  left   for  the  cabin,  reaching  it  by 

dark. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  Leigh  bake,  where  there  was  a 
private  camp,  and  lay  down  for  a  brief  nap.      With  the  exception 

of  the  few  moments'  rest  which  I  had  secured  before  daylight, 

I  had  taken  continuou-  vigorous  exercise  for  nearly  thirty  hours. 
My  various  ascents  totaled  about  seven  thousand  vertical  feet, 
and  I  had  traversed  many  miles  of  difficult  country. 

Altho  a  very  remarkable  range,  the  Tetons  have  rarely  been 
visited  by  the  traveler.  This  whole  region  should  be  included 
in  an  enlarged  Yellowstone  Park  for  the  protection  of  its  great 
henb  of  elk  and  to  make  accessible  the  mountainous  country 
south  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  While  tin  present  park  has  numer- 
ous mountains,  none  is  of  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
Tetons.  Their  scenery  is  not  duplicated  in  America,  and  they 
should  be  added  as  a  fitting  climax  to  the  wonders  of  the  park. 
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Winchet 
Family  Shotgun 


TRAPSHOOTING 
FOR  THE  FAMILY 


AN  entirely  new  family  recreation — 
wholesome,  invigorating,  and  very 
enjoyable — comes  into  the  family 
circle  along  with  the  new  Winchester 
Junior  Trapshooting  Outfit.  The  neat 
and  handy  kit  which  equips  you  com- 
pletely for  junior  trapshooting. 

See  it  at  your  loeal  hardware  or  sport- 
ing-goods store.  You  will  notice  at  once 
that  it  is  built  for  service  ;i  practical 
unit  for  modified  trapshooting,  with  full 
instructions. 

Try  the  Winchester' .410  caliber  Family 
Shotgun  at  your  shoulder.  Test  its  fit 
and  balance.  Note  the  usual  Winchester 
construction  and  finish — from  butt -plate 
to  muzzle,  an  example  of  good  gun- 
making.  We  believe  that  the  more  you 
know  about  guns  the  better  this  one  will 
please  you,  especially  when  you  consider 
it  as  a  family  gun. 

Examine  the  little  .410  caliber  Shot 
Shells — made  exactly  like  the  Winchester 
standard  trapshooting  shells.  Fired  in 
the  new  Winchester  .410  bore  Family 
Shotgun,  they  give  in  reduced  form  the 
same  target-pulverizing  shot  pattern  for 
which  the  larger  Winchester  Shotguns 
and  Shells  are  so  popular. 

Inspect  the  new  Winchester  Junior 
Hand    Trap.      This    interesting    device, 

with  which  anyone  can  send  the  Midget 
Targets    soaring — just     like    the    regular 


clay  ''birds"   at    a   trap  shoot  —  is   itself  a 
source  of  good  fun. 

ALREADY   POPULAR 

Almost  any  boy  or  girl  old  enough  to 
shoot  a  small  rifle  can  handle  the  little 
.110  Shotgun,  and  will  do  so  with  delight . 
Any  woman  who  would  like  to  shoot  and 
is  not  afraid  of  a  golf  club,  a  tennis 
racket,  or  a  pair  of  skates,  will  take  up 
the  sport  with  surprising  interest  and 
pleasure.  The  kick  and  the  bang  have 
been  so  largely  eliminated  that  they  are 
hardly  noticed. 

1 

Men  and  boys  used  to  shooting  larger 
shotguns  are  even  more  enthusiastic. 
Hitting  the  speedy  Midget  Targets  is 
good  practice,  too.  for  nearly  every  kind 
of  shooting. 

TAKE    IT   ALONG    ALWAYS 

There  is  much  more  pleasure  on  an 
outing  by  automobile,  canoe,  or  boat,  if 
you  slip  your  handy  W.  J.  T.  case  under 
the  seat.  And  with  proper  care  your 
gun  will  last  indefinitely. 

Let  everybody  shoot  at  the  same  num- 
ber of  targets.  Arrange  handicaps  and 
keep  scores.  Then  see  how  enthusias- 
tically all  will  look  forward  to  next  time. 

Take  a  Winchester  Junior  Trapshoot- 
ing Outfit  home  with  you  today.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 
us    for    complete    information    and    the 

address  of  one  \\  ho  can. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING   ARMS    CO.   •••    NEW  HAVEN.  CONN..U.  S.A 
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supplies  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the 
vacation  season, 
reliable  writing  im- 
plement with  a  self- 
contained  ink  supply 
that  releases  you  from 
the  slavery  of  a  de 
and  ink  well  and  tur 
all  outdoors  into  a 
convenient  place  at 
any  time  to  do  all  the 
letter  writing  that 
family  ties  or  business 
and  social  activities 
demand. 

Three  types, 
Regular,  Safety  an 
Self  Filling 

$2.50    and    up 
at  Best  Dealers 

L.  E.  Waterman  Compan 

191  Broadway,  New  York 
Chicago  BottoD    SanFrancisc 
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"COMMITTEE WOMEN"  AND  COUNTY 

"CHAIRWOMEN"  IN  THE 

NEW  POLITICS 

THAT  a  good  many  women  to-day  pre- 
fer  politic-  to  pink  teas  is  evidenced  by 
their  insistence  on  being  heard  in  the  party 
councils.  And  the  bosses  are  listening. 
The  Democratic  National  Committee  has 
included  women  in  its  membership,  and  it 
is  predicted  that  the  Republican  National 
Committee  will  go  and  do  likewise  when  it 
foregathers  in  Chicago  on  June  8.  The 
I  )•  mocrats,  conceding  something  to  cour- 
tesy, perhaps,  as  well  as  to  woman's  power, 
have  added  to  their  personnel  of  one  man 
from  each  State  one  woman  from  each 
State,  and  are  also  adding  seventeen  women 
to  the  executive  committee  of  seventeen 
mi  ii.  Will  Hays,  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  taking  his  cue 
from  the  opposing  camp,  has  said  repeat- 
edly, we  are  told,  that  women  -will  have 
exactly  the  same  chance  as  men,  and  that 
the  full  gamut  of  offices  will  be  open  to 
them.  One  woman  at  least  has  not  waited 
for  recognition  from  one  of  the  major  par- 
ties, and  is  standing  forth  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  on  an  antitobacco  platform. 
Tho  the  Republicans  have  not  placed 
women  on  a  par  with  men  on  the  national 
committee,  there  is  what  is  known  as  the 
women's  division  of  the  committee,  and 
there  are  women  on  the  advisory  commit- 
tee on  platforms  and  policies.  The  num- 
ber is  small,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  too  few  women  experienced 
in  politics,  some  of  them  not  having  yet 
decided  with  which  party  to  cast  their  lot. 
It  would  be  embarrassing  to  all  concerned 
if  a  woman,  after  having  been  placed  on  one 
committee,  should  suddenly  find  that  she 
belonged  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
Of  course,  there  are  some,  observes  < 
stance  Drexel  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  who  seek  a  scat  at  these  political 
round  tables  merely  for  the  sake  of  notori- 
e1  J  .but  she  cautiously  refrains  from  naming 
them.  Theofficers  of  the  Women's  Division 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  arc: 
.Mrs.  John  (Hover  South,  of  Kentucky, 
chairman;  Miss  Mary  Garretl  Hay,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  MoCarter,  Kan- 
sas, and  Mrs,  Josephine  Corliss  Preston, 
Washington,  vice-chairman.  To  quote 
Miss  Drexel: 

The  resl  of  the  women's  division  is  made 
up  of  the  following  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican women's  executive  committee:  Mrs. 
Thomas  Carter,  Montana;  Mrs.  Florence 
Collins  Porter,  California;  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,    Illinois;     Mrs.   C.    A.   Severance, 

Minnesota;      Miss    Bina    West,    Michigan; 
Miss    Maud    Wetmore,    Rhode   Island,   and 

Mrs.     George     W.     Reineoke,     executive 
secretary . 

This  women's  division  has  established 
headquarters  in  Washington.  New  York, 
and  Chicago,  and  is  busy  "organizing"  in 
preparation  for  the  Presidential  campaign. 


It  has  its  own  publicity  staff  and  is  engag- 
ing organizers  all  over  the  country  to  enroll 
women  in  the  party. 

The  national  committee,  through  Mr. 
Hays,  also  has  named  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  platforms  and  policies,  consist- 
ing of  171  members,  of  which  nineteen  are 
women.     These  include  the  following: 

Mrs.  Barclay  Warburton,  Philadelphia, 
Mr-.  Rupert  Asplund,  New  Mexico;  Mr- 
Frederick  T.  Baglcy.  Massachusetts;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Ballentine,  Maine;  Airs.  Clara 
B.  Burdette,  California;  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Cameron,  Nebraska;  Miss  Alary  Garrett 
Bay,  New  York;  Miss  Caroline  Hazard, 
Rhode  Island;  Mrs.  Sol  Hirseh,  Oregon; 
Airs.  Walter  MoNab  Aliller,  Missouri; 
Miss  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Mrs.  Josephine  Corliss  Piedton, 
Washington;  Airs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid, 
New  York;  Airs.  Raymond  Robins,  Illi- 
nois; Mrs.  GeorgeA.  Soden,  Illinois;  Mrs. 
John  Glover  South,  Kentucky;  Airs.  Anna 
Wolcott  Vaile,  Colorado;  Aliss  Harriet  E. 
Yittun,  Illinois;  Airs.  Theodore  Youmj 
Wisconsin. 

This  may  seem  like  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  women  when  you  stop  to  think  that 
half  of  the  electorate  will  be  made  up  of 
women.  But  the  truth  is  that  men  leaders 
in  the  parties,  who  would  be  only  too  l 
to  enlist  the  help  of  women,  arc  finding  it 
difficult  to  find  the  right  kind  of  women 
to  serve,  because  women  are  inexp 
in  politics.  The  whole  field  is  undevel- 
oped. Oftentimes  a  man  thinks:  "I  would 
like  to  have  such  or  such  a  woman  on  my 
committee.  She  has  a  lot  of  intluei 
He  tries  to  find  out  her  politics.  She  an- 
swers: "I  don't  know  as  yet.  1  don't 
know  whether  I  am  a  Republican  or  ■ 
Democrat.'' 

Of  course,  there  are  women  who  would 
like  to  get  on  the  new-  political  commit 
for  the  publicity  and  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  but  naturally  those  are  not  the  kind 
who  arc  going  to  help  the  party.  And  it 
often  occurs  io  a  man  to  name  the  wife  of 
a  senator  or  other  prominent  Republican 
or  Democrat.  But.  likely  as  not.  that  wife 
has  not  as  yet  been  aroused  to  any  interest 
in  politics  or  may  have  no  ability  for  pub- 
lic life.  In  view  of  the  strenuous  campaign 
ahead,  there  is  neither  lime  to  take  chances 
nor  to  use  the  important  committees  as 
kindergartens  for  women  in  politics. 

Because  of  antagonism  to  the  idea  on 
the  part  of  certain  clubs,  it  is  also  a  fact 
thai  prominent  clubwomen  have  not.  so 
far.  been  available  for  places  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  political  parties.  However,  in 
view  of  th.'  action  of  the  National  Ameri- 
can Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  its 
laughter  organization,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  in  adopting  the  policy  of 
advising  women  to  get  into  the  parties,  it 
may  be  that  tin-  attitude  on  the  part  of  tho 
women's  clubs  will  be  changed.  Pro: 
is  being  made,  as  the  writer  points  out: 

In  addition  to  the  women  already  ap- 
pointed to  the  women's  division  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  and  to  tho 
Advisory  Committee  on  Policies  and  Plat- 
forms,  tlie  Republican  party  in  its  State 
organizations  has  enlisted  the  support  of 
women  for  the  coming  campaign.  For 
every  state  chairman  there  i<  supposed  to 
be  a  State  woman  chairman,  or  shall  one 
say  chairwoman?  And  in  some  States  they 
have  already  gone  a  long  way  in  appointing 
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EACH  Majestic  Tire  is  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  good-will  which  we  are 
eagerly,  zealously  trying  to  make  the 
most  cordial,  heartfelt  good -will  enjoyed 
by  any  tire  in  America. 

To  attain  our  end,  we  must  build 
surpassingly  good  tires. 

Any  Majestic  user  will  tell  you  that 
the  service  obtained  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction. 

That  is  why  "Majesties"  are  sold 
again  and  again  to  the  same  customers. 

Majestic    Tubes    are 
unusually  dependable. 

The  MajesticTi  re  &  Rubber  Company 
Indianapolis,   U.  S.  A. 
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TIRES 
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a  county  chairwoman  for  every  chairman. 
Given  the  fact  that  in  every  case  they  are 
tr.\  ing  to  find  a  woman  who  would  be  agi 
able  to  the  county  chairman,  combined  with 
the  inexperience  of  women  in  the  political 
game,  these  appointments  can  not  be  made 

quickly  as  one  might   imagine. 

Even  in  the  Western  Slates,  where 
women  have  had  the  vote  for  some  yei 
it  is  more  difficult  to  find  women  than  men 
in  act.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  to  arouse  women  to  give 
of  their  time  and  thought  to  political  par- 
ties, and  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  great 
awakening  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless, 
the  American  woman  has  her  own  husband, 
home,  and  children  to  think  of  first  of  all, 
and  so  it  is  not  surprizing  that,  in  looking 
over  the  names  on  the  Republican  com- 
mittees, you  will  find  many  more  nun  than 
women.  And  it  will  be  no  surprize  if  this 
continues,  the  American  woman  contenting 
herself  with  playing  a  lesser  role  than  man 
in  politics,  but  nevertheless  finding  the 
means  of  forcing  her  point  of  view  and  her 
influence  on  the  political  situation. 

The  Democrats  having  bowed  women  to 
seats  at  their  table,  Mrs.  George  Bass,  of 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Women's  Bureau, 
and  Miss  Mar3r  E.  Fox,  associate  commit- 
tal woman  of  California,  have  been  placed 
on  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the 
national  convention,  which  will  meet  in 
San  Francisco  on  June  28.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  such  an  honor  has  been  conferred 
on  women,  altho,  since  1908,  women  have 
sat  in  Democratic  national  conventions. 
As  to  the  part  they  will  play,  we  are  told: 

The  seventeen  women  who  will  work 
with  the  seventeen  men  on  the  executive 
committee  will  be  actual  members  of  the 
committee,  and  not  merely  associates. 
The;  will  share  all  responsibilities  and  all 
duties.  The  executive  committee  during 
the  Presidential  campaign  thus  will  have 
a  membership  of  thirty-four  instead  of  sev- 
enteen. The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee already  has  added  a  number  of 
women  equal  to  that  of  the  men  members 
— one  committeewoman  for  each  eommit- 
i.-ni  of  each  State;  bul  tho  these  women 
member-  have  been  included  in  delibera- 
tions and  activities  of  the  committee,   it 

ns  thai  they  can  not  be  officially  in- 
eluded  until  the  rules  ol  organization  are 
amended  to  include  I  h<  m,  which  step  may 

be  taken  in  San   Franc 

The  reason  of  this  necessarj  change  of 
rules  in  organization  was  the  one  advanced 
by  the  Republican  National  ( !ommittee  for 
having  followed  the  Democratic  plan 
of  adding  an  equal  number  of  women  in  its 
membership.  The  Republicans  havi  a 
woman's  division  or  national  oommittei  of 
ten  women,  and  have  placed  nineteen 
women  on  the  commit tee  oi  171  on  plat- 
forms and  policies. 

Here  are  the  eleven  women  appointed 
Homer  S.  Cummings,  chairman  of  the 
I  >•  mocratic  National  ( 'ommii  serve 

on  the  executive  committee,  which  now 
included  3(  venteen  men  and  is  to  include 
seventeen  women:    Mrs.  Kellogg  Fairbank, 

Chicago,  111.  Mrs  Helen  Grenfell,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Mrs.  John  B.  Castleman,  Louisville, 
K> .;   Mrs.  Pal  tie  Ruff ner  Jacobs,  Bin 

ham.    Ala:     Mrs     Stiles   \\  .    Burr.   St.    Paul 

a.;     Mrs.  Josephua    Daniels,    Raleigh 


N.  (  .;  Mrs.  John  K.  Ottley,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Miss  Elisabeth  Marbury,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  Beverley  B.  Munford,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Mrs.  Overton  G.  Ellis,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
and  Miss  Caroline  Ruutz-Rees,  Greenwich, 
'  oiin. 

The  writer  gives  a  brief  biography  of 
each  of  these  new  stars  in  the  Democratic 
firmament: 

Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels,  as  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  one  of  the  favor- 
ites of  the  social  circle  formed  by  the 
President-  Cabinet.  She  is  a  native  of 
North  Carolina.  Broadly  educated  and 
progressive  in  her  views,  she  was  interested 
in  the  suffrage  movement  and  in  many 
public  affairs  before  she  became  a  factor 
in  the  official  life  of  the  Capital,  the  Dan- 
iels home  in  Raleigh  being  the  center  of 
man;  activities  that  contributed  to  the 
public  welfare. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  Fairbank  is  one  of  the  leaders 
among  the  women  of  Chicago,  her  native 
city.  The  daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  Aver, 
a  New  Hampshire  Democrat  who  was  an 
attorney  in  the  West,  she  has  inherited  a 
predilection  for  the  political  party  with 
which  she  has  become  identified.  Mrs. 
Fairbank  was  educated  at  the  Chicago 
University  and  early  became  interested  in 
club  work  and  suffrage  activities.  During 
the  war  she  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  and  of 
the  executive  committee  Illinois  Council  of 
National  Defense.  She  is  interested  in 
many  lines  of  philanthropic  work.  Her 
husband  is  Kellogg  Fairbank,  an  attorney. 

Mrs.  Helen  Loring  Grenfell,  who  is 
widely  known  as  an  educator,  has  been 
prominent  in  Colorado  politics  ever  since 
women  obtained  the  franchise  in  the  State. 
she  sen  ed  three  terms  as  State  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction,  having  been  pre- 
viously three  times  elected  county  super- 
intendent. She  has  been  commissioner  of 
the  state  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory, 
a  member  of  the  Colorado  state  Forestry 
Association,  and  a  trustee  of  the  <  'hildren's 
Hospital  of  Denver.  Mrs.  Grenfell  is  the 
wife  of  Edwin  I.  Grenfell,  who  is  a  railway 
official. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Castleman  bear-  a  na 
closely  associated  with  Kentucky's  finest 
traditions.  With  her  husband.  General 
Castleman,  she  has  had  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence in  Louis\  ille  and  the  whole  State,  for 
both  have  been  leaders  in  all  public  and 
social  affairs.  General  Castleman.  who  as 
a  youth  had  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  en- 
listed with  the  Kentucky  Volunteer  Infan- 
try in  the  Spanish-American  War.  He 
commanded  the  Kentucky  troops  during 
the  troubles  following  the  assassination  of 
Governor  Goebel.  He  has  been  a  delegate 
to  two  Democratic  national  conventions 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee.  Like 
General  Castleman,  Mrs.  Castleman  has 
served  her  state  in  many  capacities  and 
has  been  always  in  the  forefront  of  philan- 
t hropic  and  charitable  mm ements. 

Mrs.  l'attie  Ruffner  Jacobs  has  been  in 

active  political  work  in  Alabama  since  her 

appointment  as  associate  national  commit- 

oman.     Sh<   became  a  member  of  the 

National  Woman's  Libertj    Loan   Coininit- 

■  I  till  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  and  previously 
had  been  connected  with  Liberty  Loan 
work  in  Alabama.  Mrs.  Jacobs  served  as 
an  o llicer  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.  As  one  of  the  three 
associate  oommitteewomen  chosen  for  the 

Utive  committee,  she  will  carry  a  double 
responsibility. 


Mrs.  Stiles  W.  Burr  is  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, but  since  early  girlhood  has  been  a 
resident  of  Minnesota.  Her  husband  is  a 
lawyer  of  St.  Paul.  She  became  interested 
in  suffrage  work  and  for  a  time  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  Ramsey  County 
Suffrage  Association,  becoming  the  first 
president  of  the  County  League  of  Women 
Voter-.  She  is  a  director  of  the  Y.  W.  (  .  A 
and  vice-president  of  the  Woman's  Welfare 
League  of  St.  Paul. 

Mrs.  -John  K.  Ottley  is  a  Mississippian 
by  birth.  Her  husband,  who  is  president 
of  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  Atlanta, 
is  associated  with  her  in  many  philanthropic 
activities,  and  then-  home,  Joyeuse,  in 
Peachtree  Road,  is  the  center  of  social  in- 
terests. Mrs.  Ottley  is  a  director  in  the 
<  reorgia  Federation  of  Women's  ( Hubs,  and 
has  been  prominent  in  the  ratification 
movement  among  the  suffragists  of  her 
State.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  As  asso- 
ciate committeewoman  of  the  Democr. 
National  Committee  she  has  been  untiring 
in  her  work. 

Miss  Elisabeth  Marbury  is  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  original  members  of  Tain  many 
Hall,  who  was  an  associate  of  John  Bigelow, 
Samuel  Tilden,  and  Abrani  S.  Hewitt  in  tin- 
days  when  women  had  no  interest  in  politics. 
She  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  has  b 
long  established  as  a  most  successful  au- 
thor's representative,  she  has  been  twice 
decorated  by  the  French  Government  for 
services  rendered  French  authors,  she  has 
bee  ii  a  contributor  to  many  magazines  and 
has  produced  a  number  of  plays.  From 
the  day  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
Miss  Marbury  devoted  herself  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 
In  June,  1919,  she  was  designated  l>.\  Sec- 
retary Lane  to  carry  abroad  to  American 
soldiers  the  story  of  the  farm  movement 
and  to  point  out  to  the  men  in  the  service 
that  millions  of  unclaimed  acres  remain 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  country. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  directed  by  General  Perch- 
ing. Admiral  Long,  and  General  Allen,  she 
traveled  l..")(K)  miles.  Miss  Marbury  is  a 
speaker  of  convincing  power  and  has  gnat 
executive  ability. 

Mrs.  Beverley  B.  Munford.  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Richmond,  Va..  has  been  interested 
in  many  movements  that  mean  progress  for 
women,  anil  -he  devoted  herself  to  the  ef- 
fort to  -t  cure  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  State  University  at  Charlottesville, 
she  attended  every  session  of  the  Virginia 
legislature  for  ten  years,  and  recently  has 
been  relieved  from  her  long  task  by  tin 
fact  that  the  university  board  passed  a 
resolution  giving  women  the  coveted  en- 
trance privilege  next  autumn.  Mrs.  Mun- 
ford is  a  trustee  of  Sweetbriar  College  and 
of  Fisk  University.  During  the  war  she 
was  a   member  of  the  War-Work   Council 

of    the    \    .    W.    (".     A. 

Mr-.  Overton  G-.  Ellis  was  born  and 
reared  in  Kansas  City,  and  has  been  a 
re-idem  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  a 
number  of  years.  She  is  the  wife  of  Over- 
ton (!.  Ellis,  associate  judge  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  to  whom  she  was  married 
shortly  after  he  went  West  from  Missouri. 
Their  home  in  Olympia  focu-es  many  in- 
terests,  tor  both  Judge  and  Mrs.  Ellis  have 
bein  connected  with  the  principal  public 
movements  of  their  State.  Since  women 
have  had  the  franchise  in  Washington,  Mrs. 
Ellis  has  accepted  all  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  and  has  been  prominent  in  the 
Democratic  party. 

Mi-s  Caroline  Ruutz-Rees  is  an  educa- 
tor of  most   progressive   views,   a   writer, 
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Gredag  Has'the  O.  K.  of  the 
Makers  of  these  Trucks: 


Takes  the  Grin t/Out  of  Gears 

YOU  "start  her  up,"  shift  into  low,  throw  in  the 
clutch — and  a  weight  of  many  tons  suddenly  yanks 
and  tugs  at  your  gears.  What  happens?  Metal 
grinds  against  metal — jammed  so  tight  that  for  an  instant 
it  is  like  one  piece.  Out  from  between  the  grinding  teeth 
rushes  the  grease.    Around  fly  the  gears — unlubricated. 

But — there  is  a  lubricant  that  will  not  rush  out.  A  grease  that 
heaviest  pressure,  ever  so  sudden,  does  not  dislodge. 

Gredag,  made  by  a  scientific  formula,  never  leaves  transmission 
or  differential  unlubricated.  Independent  of  strain  or  of  weather, 
it  always  takes  the  "grind"  out  of  your  gears. 

Gredag  is  sold  by  good   automobile   supply   dealers  and  garages. 

AN  ACHESON  PRODUCT 
Automotive  Sales  Dept.,  Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc..  23-31  W.  43rd  St..  New  York 


Acason 

Acme 

Armleder 

Autocar 

Available 

Belmont 

Betz 

Brockway 

Collier 

Columbia 

Day-Elder 

Defiance 

Denby 

Dependable 

Douglas 

Elmira 

Erie 

Famous 

Federal 

Fulton 

F.  W.  D.  Four- 
Wheel  Drive 

G.  M.  C. 
Hahn 

Independent 
Indiana 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Kelly-Springfield 
Kerns 
Koehler 
Larrabee-Deyo 
Mnccar 

Mack 
Maibohm 
Marwin 
cr 

Menominee 
Mills  Ellsworth 
More' 

roil 

Oldsmobile 
Oshkosh  Four- 
Wheel  Drive 
Pai^c 


Parker 

Piedmont 

Power 

Ranger 

Reliance 

Riker 

Rogers  Una-Drive 

Rowe 

Sanford 

Saurer 

Selden 

Seneca 

Sterling 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Titan 

Tower 

Trabold 

Traffic 

Transport 

Triangle 

Union 

Victor 

.er 
White  Hickory 
Winther 

Will 
Wolverine 

INDUSTRIAL 
TRl  (  ES 

Automatic  Trans    ( 

Dart 

Ell  well  Parker 

Fairn 

Hunt 

Carrier  (. 
..ht-Hibbard 

SPECIAL  SERVICE 

TRl  c  K- 

Lorraine 

:1c 
v>n  Fire 
Apparatus  C 


Gredag  is  Standard  Equipment  on 
these  Cars,  Trucks  and   Tractors 


Chandler 
Chevrolet 

Cleveland 
Fiver 

lea 


'. 

'■' 

Premier 

Stearns 


I.*  France 
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The  Hatch  One-button 
Union  Suit  conies  in  the 
finest  of  combed  cotton 
materials,  and  in  lisle  and 
pure  mercerized  garments, 
silk  trimmed.  Anilliistr.it- 
ed  catalog  describing  the 
complete  line  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 

This  garment  is  featured 
at  the  best  stores  every- 
\'  here, butif  you  cannot  get 
it  cosily  and  quickly,  scud 
your  si/o  with  remittance 
to  our  mill  at  Albany,  N. 
^  . ,  and  you  will  be  sup- 
plied din-it .  delh ery  free. 

Men'i  Garment*:  $2.50, 
$4.00  and 

Boy's  Garments:  $1.50  ind  $2.00 


YOU'VE  heard 
of  the  nervous 
man  who  hired 
a  lot  of  guards  to  pro- 
tect his  property,  and 
then  wanted  to  know 
who  was  going  to  guard 
the  guards. 

Satisfaction  doesn't  lie  in 
having  many  people  do  a 
certain  thing,  but  in  having 
one  you  can  trust  to  do  it 
well.  That's  the  idea  behind 
the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

Instead  of  a  row  of  nine  or 
more  buttons  to  do  the  work, 
there  is  just  the  one  master 
button  at  the  chest  to  do  it 
all  perfectly.  No  wrinkling 
or  pulling  or  gapping,  but 
just  one  smooth,  even  fit 
all  over.  You  don't  have  to 
worry  about  constant  re- 
pairs either.  There  is  only 
the  one  sturdily  fastened 
button,  and  even  if  it  should 
work  loose,  there  is  an  extra 
button-hole  into  which  an 
ordinary  collar  button  can 
be  slipped  as  a  temporary 
or  even  permanent  measure. 


FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 

ilbany  New  York 

Ml 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 
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speaker,  and  thinker  of  great  independence. 
Shi'  was  born  in  England,  but  educated 
principally  in  the  United  Slates.  She 
teaching  as  a  profession,  and  after  a 
ber  of  years  as  an  instructor  obtained 
college  degrees  from  St.  Andrews.  Scotland, 
from  the  Ecoles  des  Hautes,  m  France,  and 
from  Columbia  University.  She  has  pub- 
lished  a  study  of  the  French  Renaissance, 
and  i-  an  occasional  contributor  to  re\  i 
and  journal-.  She  N  1  lie  founder  of  I; 
niary  Hall,  a  famous  school  for  girls  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Aliss  Ruutz-Rees  lias 
servedon  1  he  boardof  I  he  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association,  and  was  a  delegai 
the  International  Suffrage  Convention  at 
Budapest  in  1911.  During  the  Avar  she 
was  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  branch 
of  the  woman's  committee.  Council  of 
National  Defense.  She  is  associate  com- 
mitteewoman  of  the  Democratic  Nati< 
Commit  tee.  and  now  enjoys  the  added  honor 
of  a  place  on  the  executive  committee. 


THE  DOUBTFUL  PLEASURES  OF 
EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  UP  TO  DATE 

PHINEAS  FOGG,  Jules  Verne's  famous 
globe-trotter,  would  be  behind  his 
schedule  if  lie  attempted  now  to  make  a 
trip  around  the  world  in  eighty  days.  It 
would  take  him  almost  that  long  to  get 
from  one  corner  of  France  to  another — and 
he  would  have  to  go  armed  with  a  two-foot 
1<  ngth  of  bologna  to  make  sure  of  not  miss- 
ing any  meals.  With  conditions  a-  they 
are  at  present,  we  are  told  that  the  tourist 
w  ho  is  hankering  to  see  the  battle-fields  and 
cathedral  ruin-  had  better  May  at  homo 
with  a  couple  of  Cook's  guides,  unless  he  is 
long  on  patience,  longer  on  purse,  and  is 
possesl  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  good 
humor.  Railroads  have  not  yet  recovi 
from  the  rickety  condition  in  which  tho 
war  left  them;  strikes  interfere  even  time 
the  railroad  man  resumes  his  request  for 
more  pay;  towns  and  cities  are  congi 
with  la^i  year's  boarders  and  tourists,  and, 
altogether,  it  is  a  constant  struggle  to  shift 
from  one  station  to  another,  not  to  speak 
of  moving  oneself,  bag  and  baggage,  from 
one  border  to  the  next.     At  the  border  one 

must  run  the  gantlet  of  customs  officers 
who  want  to  know  whether  the  Robert 
banking  whose  autograph  appears  on  the 
passport  is  the  one  President  Wilson  kicked 

out  of  office,  that  is.  if  they  are  able  1o 
read:     and    who    are    nervously    inquisitive 

as  to  whether  the  bearer  is  a  spj  in  tho 
employ  of  some  unfriendly  government. 
As  everj  one  wants  to  travel  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  there  are  only  a  certain  number 
of  seats  in  every  car,  and  only  so  many  cars 
which  the  infantile-looking  engines  can 
draw  at  one  time,  waiting  passengers  must 
form  cm  s  as  long  as  the  tail-end  of  a 
comet,  with  the  odds  a  thousand  to  one  that 
the  rear-guard  will  see  only  the  smoke  of  tho 
departing  train.  Moses  had  none  of  these 
things  to  bother  him  when  he  led  his  host 
out  of  Egypt,  and  his  crowd  didn't  have  to 
trouble  about  hotel  accommodations.     But 
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in  these  effete  days  customs  have  changed, 
and  just  now  the  European  hotels  and  hos- 
telriee  ari  filled  with  those  who  are  unable 
to  get  away  and  native  property-owi 
who  prefer  crowded  city  life  to  the  att<  mpi 
to  reach  i Ik  country  by  (In  pr<  i  i.i  system 
of  transportation.  There  are  also  what 
may  be  termed  supplementary  difficulties. 
(Jay  fiickok,  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Brooklj  n  Daily  Eagle,  offers,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, an  accounl  of  the  troubled  travels 
of  a  well-known  Nev  York  banker  going 
from  Paris  to  Monte  Carlo: 

1.  Tried  last  November  to  reserve  sleep- 
ing-car berth  for  January  through  promi- 
nent tourist  company — was  told  "extremely 
difficult." 

2.  Hotel  porter,  by  using  fifty  francs  in 
bribes,  finally  secured  tickets  for  .January 
31  for  six  hundred  francs. 

3.  Tried  to  take  four  valises.  Trainmen 
swore  and  threw  luggage  out  of  car  on  to 
platform. 

4.  Traveler  put  it  back  himself  and  stood 
guard  amid  five  shrieking  officials  until 
train  started. 

5.  Chef  de  Train  argued  and  compro- 
mised by  collecting  supplement  for  excess 
baggage.  Sup  piemen  In  come  with  nearly 
all  bills — dinners,  boots,  clothes,  washing, 
and  rent. 

(i.  At  Monte  Carlo  tried  immediately  to 
book  berth  for  return  trip  to  Paris.  Big- 
gest tourist  agency  said  "nothing  doing  for 
month." 

7.  By  promising  one  hundred  francs 
bribe  to  the  chief  <>!'  a  certain  office  secured 
a  whole  compartment  for  February  2G  to 
Paris. 

8.  Half-hour  before  train-time  strike  was 
declared.  All  reservations  automatically 
canceled.  Costs  seven  thousand  francs  to 
come  to  Paris  by  auto. 

9.  Strike  over  ten  days,  still  no  sleeping- 
cars.  Such  trains  as  do  run  take  thirty 
hours  to  Paris.  New-Yorker  still  in  Monte 
Carlo. 

The  writer's  return  journey  from  Italy 
to  France  is  more  exciting  than  anything 
that  happened  to  Mr:  Fogg,  as  he  will  show : 

The  train  was  practically  empty  when  it 
started  at  Mentone,  but  was  glutted  at  the 
first  stop — Monte  Carlo.  British  and 
French  resorters  struggled  and  banged  get- 
ting themselves  and  their  baggage-  in; 
grumbled  at  riding  in  a  second-class  day- 
coach  when  they  had  ordered  sleepers; 
grumbled  because  there  was  no  dining  oar 

on  the  I  rain,  and  straight  way  started  s  limit- 
ing from  the  windows  for  sandwiches,  bread. 
cold  meat — anything  they  could  get.  A- 
Monte  Carlo  is  not  a  "sandwich  town."  no 
one  was  ready  for  the  emergency,  and  their 
shouting  was  futile. 

There  were  now  nine  people  in  our  com- 
partment, meant  for  eight.  Hut  the  bump- 
ing crowd  in  tin-  corridor  on  tin-  left  side  of 
the  car  kept  slamming  the  door  open  and 
asking  if  there  was  a  vacant  place.  Wc 
shouted  "full  up"  in  chorus. 

A  French  second-class  coach,  let    it    now 

be  said,  is  not  made  like  a  Brooklyn  subway 
car  alter  specifications  by  the  American 
Posture  League. 

Brooklynites  will  remember  that  that 
organization  measured  several  thousand 
people  and  then  made  a  subway-seat  that 
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THIS  is  the  Remy  Ther- 
mostat—  an  exclusive 
patented  Rem\  feature.  In 
winter  the  Thermost.it 
makes  i  he  generator  output 
high  to  keep  the  battery 
charged.  In  summer  it 
makes  the  generator  output 
low  to  prevent  the  battery 
overcharging. 


"Yes,  It's  Remy  Equipped" 

This  statement  alone  settles  the  question  of  electrical 
equipment.  Car  owners  know  Remy's  worth.  Their 
own  experience  has  demonstrated  it  and  established 
Remy's  world  famous  reputation. 

Remy  is  the  choice  of  foremost  producers — real  leaders 
in  the  automobile  world — who  have  achieved  success  in 
the  manufacture  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars  by 
giving  the  highest  possible  values  in  quality  and  service. 

REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
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would   fit   the   curves   and   angles   of    the 
greatest  number. 

The  French  car-makers  had  the  measure- 
ments all  right.  They  could  never  have 
arrived  by  guesswork  at  Buch  a  monstrosit  j 
of  discomfort.  They  had  the  measure- 
ments, and  from  them  have  devised  a  ear- 
seat  studiously  designed  to  (it  no  human 
being. 

In  the  first  place  1  he  I  liintr  is  hard.  I  am 
still  "saddle  sore."  It  has  a  hump  that 
hits  one  square  in  the  shoulders.  And  in 
order  to  lean  one's  head  against  anything 
it  is  necessary  to  throw  out  the  chest  and 
bend  the  neck  back  in  the  attitude  of  a 
Iffy  swallowing  a  seed.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  use  splints. 

The  second-class  coach  is  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  public  to  ride 
in  something  else. 

By  the  window  1  was  able  to  lean  my 
head  against  the  wall,  tho  the  impossibility 
of  eliminating  my  shoulder  made  the  lean 
scarcely  worth  while.  The  other  poor 
sufferers  had  no  walls,  and  consequently 
showed  great  interest  in  learning  when  1 
intended  getting  off.  At  the  word  "  Paris" 
there  was  a  profound  sigh.  Nothing  like 
being  popular. 

Some  time  in  the  evening  the  train  over- 
shot the  station  at  Nice  and  spent  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  fitting  its  long  length  back  into 
the  train-shed. 

Another  immense  bumping.  The  seem- 
ingly gorged  corridor  somehow  swal- 
lowed another  score  of  persons.  Luggage 
thumped,  scraped,  scratched,  and  banged. 
A  man  ran  along  the  platform  rattling  his 
cane  on  the  windows,  pounding  until  we 
opened  up  just  to  keep  him  from  breaking 
the  glass.  I    I 

"Is  there  a  place?"  he  inquired  as  each 
window  opened. 

"No,"  was  the  invariable  answer,  and 
bang  went  the  windows  again. 

The  door  opened  and  a  huge  Frenchman, 
fortunately  slender,  inserted  himself  casu- 
ally into  the  eight-man  compartment  al- 
ready holding  nine. 

lie  stood  so  tall  he  almost  touched  the 
roof.  He  calmly  filled  the  little  hinged 
table  between  the  windows  with  two  paper- 
boxes  and  a  huge  bunch  of  carnations.  He 
took  down  all  the  overcoats  from  the  rack 
above  and  put  his  baggage  in  their  places. 
He  flung  the  coals  up  again,  stuffing  them 
in  the  remaining  crevices,  smashing  a 
woman's  hat  and  a  man's  derby,  apologiz- 
ing calmly  at  each  gasp  of  the  owners. 

"Well,  we  can't  get  any  more  in  any- 
way," said  an  Englishman,  thereby  proi  iult 
that  his  nation  coidd  produce  at  least  one 
great  philosopher. 

The  night  consisted  of  more  stopping  and 
bumping  of  persons  and  things  at  Toulon 
and  Marseilles.  It  ended  in  a  sunrise  so 
glorious  that  even  the  travel-worn,  orioked- 
in-the-back,  and  stiff-necked  compartment 
full,  all  of  whom  felt  like  celebrants  of 
America's  Thirsty-first  of  -Inly,  could  not 
but  exclaim. 

I  was  inspired  to  eat.  and  consumed  an 
inch  of  sausage  and  three  inches  of  bread. 
It  was  a  signal.  The  whole  ten  of  us  were 
soon  cutting-,  slicing,  and  chewing  on  greasy 
sausage  bread. 

No  one  dared  leave  the  ear  to  buy  food. 
At  each  move  to  rise  the  door  of  the  com- 
partment ripped  open  and  two  or  more 
heads  popped  in,  shouting: 

"May  I  have  your  place?  May  1  have 
your  place?" 


One  poor  passenger  left  'he  eompartnu  at 
during  the  night,  and   when  he  came  back 
lie  found  a  burly,  bearded  man  in  his 
who  appeared  to  be  Btone  deaf  or  else  he 
understood  no  European  langua 

Everything  but  blow-  were  tried  on  him, 
hut  he  sat  staring  Btonilj  ahead  until  the 

man  w  hose  Beat  he  had  taken  called  him  di  - 

spairingly  a  "head  of  rotten  lettuce  grow- 

ing  in  a  gutter,"  and  retired  to  the  corridor. 

This  episode  apparently  expelled  what- 
ever remained  of  charity  and  human  kind- 
thal  was  hit  in  the  compartment.     I 
apparently,  for  it  was  proved  at  one  of 

the  morning  Stops  that  thin  .'..■-  -till  an 
abundance  on  tap. 

After  \\<    had  glowered  at   the  bearded 

man,  and  al  each  other  for  hour-,  the  train 
-lopt  again.  On  the  platform  stood  a  de- 
formed little  man,  obviously  partly  para- 
lyzed, who,  it   appeared,  could   not    i 

stand    without     the    aid    of    hi-    wife.      His 
chances  of  getting  into  thai  train  by  a 
end  survival  of  the  fittest  were  nil. 

Maybe  somebody   passed   up  the  sight 

without  doing  anything.  But  in  our  com- 
partment, and  the  compart  incut-  on  both 
sides  of  it.  the  windows  wire  -lammed  open. 
The  man  was  invited  in  through  the 
window. 

The  invitation  was  accepted.  Two  stu- 
dents acting  a-  strike-breaking  porters 
boosted  the  poor  little  chap  up  and  the 
crowd  in  the  hallway  somehow  made  room 
for  his  wife.  Two  of  tin-  roomful  announced 
that  1  hey  were  leaving  the  train  in  an  hour 
atA  way,  and  r<  tired  to  t  he  hallwaj  .  Those 
of  us  who  remained  stowed  the  little  para- 
lytic away  with  a  suitcase  on  oik  side  to 
hold  him  up. 

He  proved  to  be  a  gay  little  person,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  had  waited  -i\  hours 
most  of  them  night  hours— for  the  train  to 
come  along. 

The  personnel  of  the  compartmenl  had 
by  this  time  been  pretty  well  changed,  and 
there  were  a  good  two  hours  of  comparing 
notes,  during  which  every  one  present  — 
most  of  them  equipped  with  Gallic  imagina- 
tions— tried  to  till  the  lallest  story  of  how- 
long  he  waited   and   what    it    all  cost    him. 

The  Britisher  tried  to  live  up  to  tradi- 
tion by  negotiating  a  shave.  He  offered 
his  seat  temporarily  to  the  man  nearest 
the  door  outside  and  started  climbing  over 
bags  and  wicker  hampers  toward  the  end 
of  the  car. 

Shortly  he  returned  with  the  news  that 
not  only  was  there  no  water,  hut  that  the 
washroom  contained  four  bags  and  two 
sleeping  negro  soldiers  in  French  uniforms 

Senegalese,  he  thought. 

As  we  rounded  a  curve  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  train  had  grown  in  the  night. 
There  were  now  six  freight-,  ar-  dangling 
on  the  end. 

The  engine  was  so  far  ahead  that  it 
looked  like  pari  of  another  train. 

There  wen-  additional  causes  for  lament. 
Once  the  train  broke  in  two.  and  it  required 
some  shunting  to  get  it  coupled  together 
again.  The  train  lounged  into  Dijon,  and 
edged  into  the  Pari-  district,  when 
slowed  down  from  a  furious  -p. ,  d  of  twen- 
ty-five miles  an  hour,  so  that  the  engineer 
could  feel  his  way  behind  his  headlight. 
The  writer  complains: 

The  crawling  seemed  endless.  The  Paris 
district  seemed  as  wide  as  the  whole  Middle 
West  of  America. 

"My  (iod.  what  a  lot  then  i- of  France," 

grunted  the  other  American.. 

The  sausage  and  bread  were  running  low  . 
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Signals  that  say, 
"all  clear—  go  ahead 

csfndhow  they  safeguard  figure  accuracy 


Your  eyes  "see"  the 
'go  ahead"  signal 


u. 


In  the  new  Model  H  Comp- 
tometer the  cleared  condition 
of  the  register  leaves  no  figure 
or  cipher  centered  in  the  sight 
holes.  Instead,  every  open- 
ing shows  only  the  upper  half 
of  the  cipher  or  zero — in  half- 
shot  position. 

A  quick  glance  at  any  one 
or  more  of  the  openings  shows 
"clear  track — go  ahead." 


Your  fingers  "feel"  the 
"go  ahead"  impulse 

But  as  a  second  protection 
against  overlapping  calcula- 
tions, the  new  Model  H 
Comptometer  is  so  construct- 
ed that  the  first  keystroke 
after  clearing  is  noticeably 
harder  than  normal,  but  not 
enough  so  to  be  objectionable. 
The  instant  the  operator  feels 
this  slight  resistance — his  fin- 
ger tips  tell  him — "clear  track 
— go  ahead." 


Your  ears  "hear"  the 
"go  ahead"  bell 

Furthermore,  in  the  new 
Model  H  Comptometer,  the 
cleared  condition  of  the  ma- 
chine is  indicated  by  an  audible 
signal  at  the  first  keystroke. 
(This  signal  is  a  small  bell  so 
designed  as  not  to  become  a 
nuisance  toothers  in  the  room.) 
The  moment  the  operator 
touches  the  first  key  of  a  cleared 
machine — this  signal  says — 
"clear  track — go  ahead." 
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Safeguarding  the  human  element 
in  adding  machine  operation 

It  does  not  require  expert  operator!  to  secure  accurate  result 
the  Comptometer. 

As  with  any  adding  machine  it  is  of  course  nea  ssary  to  depn 

the  proper  keys.  When  that  is  done  on  the  Comptometer,  no  one 
— not  even  a  novice — can  get  the  wrong  answer. 

The  reason?     You'll  find  it  in  the  automatic  -hat 

cover  e\t  iv  danger  point. 

By  means  of  automatic  safeguards  the  Comptometer  has  led  the 

way  in  limiting  the  human  element  of  error  in  machine  operation. 

First  came  the  Duplex  Comptometer  permitting  the  simultaneous  i 

pression  of  several  keys  at  once,  there  b)  removing 

ol  error  when  more  than  one  Lej  was  struck  at  a  tunc— one  safeguard. 

1  hen  followed  tlu-  raised  answer  I  lessening  the  chance  of  mis- 

reading th<  .  and  a  lightened   lc<  limiting  the  chance  of 

incompl  depression — two  m  rds. 

Next  cam<   the  Master  Safeguard,  tin    Con t rolled-key — an  exclusive 
feature  ot  the  Comptometer,  that  positively  prevents  thi 
an  error  from  an  incomplete  oke  either  U|  ure  in- 

dispensable to  accuracy   and  economy  in   a   machine  ot   this  type. 

And  now  comes  a  new  achievement 

It  is  the  tiear-signal  safeguard  in  the  new  Model  II  Comptomett  r       1  his 
machine   includes  all  the   safeguards  of  previous   models — Duplex    k> 
action,  lightened   keystroke;  Controlled-key  along  with  the  threefold, 
clear-register  signal. 

This  means  that  these  combined  safeguards  limit  the  human 
element  of  error  in  Comptometer  operation  strictly  to  functions 
involving  the  process  of  human  reasoning,  such  as  determining 
and  selecting  key  values. 

This  new  model  embodies  other  interesting  features  of  im- 
provement hetter  revealed  by  demonstration  than  a  description. 
Say  the  word  and  a  Comptometer  man  will  gladly  show  you 
this  latest  Comptometer  achievement. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  1731  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


tot  made  by  Felt  &  Tarrant 
it's  not  a  Comptometer 
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The  water-bottle  and  it  was  a  water- 
bottle     was  empty. 

As  compensation  the  supply  of  beard  was 
increasing  fast.  The  Eagle  man  looked  like 
the  late  Na1  Wills  reading  telegrams  at  the 
Hippodrome.  The  oilier  American  Looked 
worse.  The  blond  Englishman  and  the 
comparatively  beardless  Frenchmen  still 
were  obviously  of  the  human  species — 
and  a  darky  who  had  eased  his  way  in, 
and     was     completely     smooth-faced      was 

really  quite  presentable.  He  slepl  quietly, 
leaning  first  on  a  little  savage-looking 
Frenchwoman  on  his  right,  then  starting 
awake  and  subsiding  on  tot  he  bearded  deaf 
man  on  his  left. 

All   things   must    come   to  an   end. 

We    had  to  get    to    Paris  some  time.      It 

happened  at    1:30  o'clock  a1  the  Gare  d. 
Lyon,   which  is  about  as   if    a  Brooklynite 
was  landed  after  midnight   in  Yonkers. 

There  were  no  porters.  Over  in  a  de- 
pression beside  the  track  stood  a  four- 
wheeled  platform  truck.  I  wrestled  the 
thing  to  the  side  of  the  car.  loaded  the 
baggage  on  board,  and  joined  a  string  of 
others  rumbling  toward  the  street.  We 
were  all  inexperienced  truck-pushers.  The 
list  of  casualties,  skinned  heels  and  barked 
shins,  was  heavy. 

The  1,500  persons  on  the  long  train 
wiped  up  the  taxicabs  so  quickly  thai  ihere 
might  as  well  ha\ e  been  none. 

The  subway  had  long  stopt  running. 
(They  do  that  in  Paris  despite  its  reputa- 
tion as  an  all-night   town,  i 

Out  over  the  big  square  in  front  of  the 
station  (lowed  the  crowd,  running  this  way 
and  that,  looking  for  transportation.  I  left 
my  baggage  in  charge  of  the  other  American 
and  joined  in  the  hunt.  No  taxi  got 
wit  hin  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  advance  guard  flowing  ever  out  w  aid 
gobbled   them   all. 

I    tried   several   hotels,   thinking  to  sleep 
the    night     through     and    reach    the    / 
Bureau  in  the  morning 

Five  hotels  in  a  row  were  locked.  Out- 
side hung  extemporized  si^ns:  "Hotel 
Full." 

At  last,  by  elimination  and  speed,  I  be- 
came part  of  the  advance  guard.  I  reached 
the  Seine.  I  flagged  a  garbage-cart.  The 
driver    Laughed    and    shook    his    head.     I 

flagged  a  taxi.  I  leapt  to  the  running- 
board.      Note  the  "leapt." 

The    driver     was    going    home.       No,     he 

would  noi  go  anywhere  for  any  money  -not 
if  1  bought   his  old  taxi. 

I     passed    a  -woman    Limping    along    with 

dropping  them  et  cry  few  \  ards 

to  r<  St.       It    Was   brutal   not    to  aid   her.  but 
re    were   I  l.ree   lundred    Like    her. 

From  a  bridge  I  saw  a  pair  of  headlights 

coming.  They  were  oil  headlight-  which 
meant  that  they  were  borne  In  a  one-lung. 
lop-sided  Pari-  taxicab. 

1  got  out  in  front  where  he  would  have 
to  stop  or  run  me  down  I  didn't  care 
much  which      and   waited.      I  Le  stopt. 

rave    him    directions    to  go    to    I  he   sta- 
tion   and    then    home,    and    waited    lor    !n- 

price. 

Twenty   francs."      1    almosl    fell   off.      1 

expected    ll  1  III    to   ask    fiftj     at    1.  ; 

We  whizzed  back  to  the  station.  running 

intlel    of    upflung    umbrellas,   waxing 

arms,  and  decisive  folk  who  tried  to  heave 

their  baggage  "li  board  and  take  us  by 
assault. 

M\  partner  was  half  asleep  Bit  l  ;i 

But    W(    got    UO  and  the  trip 


I  I -II,  SNAKES,  AND  NATURE-FAKERS 
AS  AIDS  TO   CREDULITY 

TS  your  "believing  apparatus"  ready  for 
-1    the    fish-story    season?      Has   it    been 

operly  regulated  arid  stimulated?" 
Let  him  that,  sitleth  in  the  seal  of  the 
scornful  be  wary,  advises  a  Canadian 
writer,  how  he  condemn-  the  piscatorial 
prodigy,  for  his  lack  of  faith  may  reflect 
upon  In-  mental  capacity.  The  angler 
who  has  not  imagination  is  just  no  angler 
at  all  —  indeed,  to  the  true  fisherman 
"there  will  never  lie  such  a  thing  as  a  day 
without  a  catch,  for  what  is  lacking  the 
mind  will  easily  make  up  if  given  its  own 
free  sway."  This  writer  of  "Dusk  and 
limber  Papers"  in  Rod  a  nil  Gun  in  Canada 
Woodstock,  Ont.)  quotes  that,  one-time 
devout  angler  Grover  Cleveland  as  saying 
that  the  unbeliever  is  most  likely  a  squaw- 
fisherman.  Mr.  Cleveland,  approaching 
the  subject  with  the  large  seriousness  it 
deserves,  said : 

11  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  large 
stories  of  fishing  adventure  are  sometimes 
told  by  fishermen — and  why  should  this 
not  be  so?  Beyond  all  question  there  is  no 
sphere  of  human  activity  so  full  of  strange 
and  wonderful  incidents  as  theirs.  Fish 
are  constantly  doing  their  most  mysterious 
and  startling  things;  and  no  one  has  yet 
been  wise  enough  to  explain  their  ways  or 
account,  for  their  conduct.  The  best 
fishermen  do  not  attempt  it;  they  move 
and  strive  in  the  atmosphere  of  niyst,  r, 
and  uncertainty,  constantly  aiming  to 
reach  results  without  a  clue,  and  through 
the  cultivation  of  faculties  non-existent, 
or  imperative  in  the  common  mind.  In 
these  circumstances  fishermen  necessarily 
see   and    do    wonderful    things.      If    those 

not  members  of  the  brotherh 1  are  unable 

to  assimilate  the   recital   of  these   wonders. 

it  is  because  their  believing  apparatus  has 
not  been  properly  regulated  and  stimulated. 
Such  disability  falls  far  short  of  justifying 

doubt    as    to    the    truth    of    the    narration. 

The  thing-  narrated  have  been  seen  and 
experienced  with  a  flsherman'6  eye  and 
perceptions.  This  i-  perfectly  understood 
by  listening  fishermen,  and  they,  to  their 
enjoyment  and  edification,  are  permitted 
ibya  properly  adjusted  mental  equipnu 
to  belies  e  w  hat  they  hear. 

That  there  are  skeptics  even  among 
fishermen  t  hem-elves  would  seem  evident, 
however,  from  this  self-revealing  invocation 

with  which  the  Canadian  writer  prefaces 

his  dissertation: 

o  \iunia-'     Pal  her  >>t  all  lies 
Inspire  me  here  beneath  these  summer  skies, 
w  bile  l  recline  among  mendacious  guys 
Thai  I.  boo,  maj  depict  the  f antom  rise 
Of  thai  "lost  Bsh"  ofmosl  enormous  -i/e. 
Give  me  the  patience  to  -it  calmlj  bj 
While  amateurs  with  veterans  gravels  vie 
Recounting  deed-  performed  with  rod  and  By, 
Then  help  me  tell  the  Qnal,  crowning  del 

If  we  are  to  ace.pt  Mr.  Cleveland's 
thcorv .  it  is  ,,i  advantage  to  U-i-d  the  mind 
occasionally    with   dubious   fodder.     And  in 

the  way  of  novel  fish-stories,  we  clip  the 
following  most  timely  item  from  Tht 
I     king  Gazi  "*     N<  w  York 

Some  artful  fish-dealer  and  cunning 
propagandist  having  started  the  rumor 
that  Lovelj  liquor  is  being  smuggled  across 

the  Canadian  border  in  the  interior  of 
tish.  the  rumor  carrying  with  il  the  story 


of  an  East  Side  fish-dealer  who  is  being 
supplied  steadily  with  his  morning  en- 
couragement in  this  way,  a  tremendous 
leap  in  fish  sales  is  expected  in  the  next 

few  weeks. 

"That  fish-story  is  too  good  to  be  true," 
murmured    one    of    the    dealers    in    a    dis- 
consolate voice  when  a  reporter  for 
/     king    Gazette    sought     him    out    in    an 
effort  to  run  down  1  he  story. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  rumor  wigj 
on  in  local  fish  circle.-,  and  refuses  to  be 
squelched.  The  gullible  ones  believe  that 
somewhere  on  the  Isle  of  Manhattan  lives 
a  man  who  can  supply  them  with  the  name 
of  a  man  in  Canada  who  in  turn  can  supply 
them  with  liquid  tish  at  four  dollars  a 
quart.     And  no  wood-alcohol. 

Shades  of  Edgar  Allan  Poi  ' 

Snakes  vie  with  li.-h  as  heroes  of  marvel- 
ous tales,  from  the  days  of  the  sea-serpent 
down,    and    in    a    recent    number    of    The 

de  t"  Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn 
find  an  astonishing  story  worthy  of  the 
most  earnest  scrutiny  of  naturalists.  This 
magazine,  not  willing  to  take  unjustly 
the  credit,  for  reciting  the  tale  of  the 
phenomenon,  stales  that  it  is  taken  from 
Tht  Oologist: 

Some  doubting  Thomases  may  not  be 
inclined  to  believe  the  story,  but  C.  M. 
Wells,  Helen.  X.  M  .  says  thai  the  grati- 
tude of  New  Mexico  rattlesnakes  is  quite 
well  known,  and  he  relates  the  following: 

While  doing  certain  topographical  work 
along  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Railway  of 
New  Mexico.  Jerry  Moskovitz,  an  instru- 
ment man.  noticed  the  rattle  population 
was  being  rapidly  depleted  by  the  paisanoB 
i road-runners  .  and  he  frequently  witness*  d 
battles  royal  between  the  bird  and  the 
reptile.  Crossing  a  sandy  waste  one  day, 
Moskovitz  came  upon  a  particularly  tine 
specimen  of  snake  righting  for  its  life, 
and  without  any  ado  went  to  the  rescue, 
driving  off  the  bird. 

The  snake,  evidently,  thinking  that 
ii  had  found  a  friend  for  life,  followed 
him  into  camp  and  made  a  home  in  one 
<>r  Jerry's  old  boots.  Now  Jerry  is  a  par- 
ticularly sound  sleeper,  alarm-clocks  not- 
withstanding, and  this  the  snake  soon 
noticed,  so.  festooning  himself  on  the  head 
of  Jerry's  bed.   he  thrusl    his  head   into  the 

sleeper's  watch-pocket,  -o  a-  to  get  the 
correct  lime,  hung  his  tail  by  Jerry's  ear, 
and  promptly  began  to  rattle  at  .">  v.\i. 

ferry  has  now  become  Famous  for  his 
early  rising. 

Rut  these  tales  are.  after  all.  a  bit  crude, 
perhaps,  and  lack   the  subtlety  and   g 
of  an  article  recently  current  in  the  oriental 
press.      It    appeared   lirst    in    Tht    Jap\ 
Mutunntc    (Tokyo  ,    and    runs    in    part    as 
follow  s: 

The  use  of  animals  as  -pies  has  b 
a  military  art  practised  in  Japan  from 
remote  tunes.  The  animals  so  used  were 
the  dog.  fox.  and  rat,  which  were  duly 
trained  for  the  purpose.  Tin-  animals  men- 
tioned   were    selected    because,    for    such    a 

purpose  a-  spying,  they  are  the  most 
amenable  to  training,  and  have  proved 
the  most   successful  in  operation. 

They  can  be  trained  to  understand 
human  will  and  language  to  a  marvelous 
degree.  The  fox  can  be  trained  even  to 
imitate  the  human  voice,  and  the  power  of 
the  animal  in  this  direction  is  very  effective 
especially  when  trained  to  utter  low  sounds. 

When  a  military  officer  desired  to  ascer- 
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Owners'  Satisfaction  Proved 


/.     By  use  in  38  foreign  lands 
2.     By  fleets  that  grew  from  one 

The  international  use  of  Stewarts  is  no  less  impressive  than  the  growth 
of  multiple  Stewart  fleets  at  home. 

Abroad,  Stewarts  are  giving  daily  and  profitable  service  to  owners  in 
38  foreign  countries. 

At  home,  the  unique  quality  of  Stewart  service  has  caused  the  growth 
in  hundreds  of  cases  from  the  original  one  Stewart  (write  for  names  i  to 
large  fleets. 

But  it  isn't  the  size  of  a  fleet  that  tells  the  real  story.  A  big  firm  may 
decide  to  motorize  its  hauling  may  buy  20  to  50  trucks  at  once.  It's  the 
experience  of  a  concern  that  started  with  one  Stewart,  found  it  a  business- 
winner,  bought  more  Stewarts  one  after  another  to  keep  pace  with  expansion, 
which  is  a  real   guide. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  an  owner.  This  owner-satisfaction  with  Stewart 
performance  has  made  the  Stewart  Motor  Corporation  a  world  leader  in 
truck  building  in  only  seven  years. 


MACON  TRANSFER  CO. 

MACON.  GA. 

After   running   our   first    truck   a   short    while   we  purchased    I    I'.-to: 
four    months   later   we    purchased    a    Second    one  ton. 

■    all    three  ol    these  trucka    had   Erven  in  splendid 
months  we  decided   to  purchase    our  fourth,  a   '4 -ton    Stewart,  tour    months   ago, 
which  makes  oui   Beet    numbei    four   trucka  ate. 

All  four  of  these  truck)  are  giving  abaoiut  tion  anil  we  will  furt 

that  the  first  one-ton  which  we  purcl  running    it 

work  as  it   did   tin-  day   we  drove   it   out   of  your   pi 

If  business  increases  in  the  next  month  as  much  as  it  fa 
obliged  to  add  anothei  Stewart  to  our   fleet,  which  will  mak 

WALTER   S     HI  SUN 


Chassis  prices/,  o.  b.  Buffalo:    X~**  $13$ 
iy2-ton  $2250i  2-ton  $2875 i  2) 

STEWART  MOTOR  CORPORA  HON,  buffalo,  n.\ 

The  Stewart  truck  has  won — by  costing  less  to  run 
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won  in  record  lime  by  Gaston  Chevrolet  on  (  u  <  lires 


Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Oo. 
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The  Laboratory  of  the 

Fleeting  Miles 
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IN  its  several  years'  association  with  automobile  racing 
on  American  speedways  and  road  courses,  this  Com- 
pany has  served  as  both  teacher  and  student. 

Through  the  rugged  excellence  of  its  product  it  has  been 
able  to  provide  racing  cars  a  means  of  greater  speed  and 
distance  than  the  world  had  previously  seen. 

It  has  in  turn  exacted  something  far  more  valuable  than 
victories,  though  its  victories  include  all  important  speed- 
marks  from  one  to  six  hundred  miles. 

Not  even  our  last  season 's  record  of  winning  every  official 
race  of  more  than  50  miles,  approaches  in  value  the  prac- 
tical teachings  of  this  experience. 

The  sum  of  the  speedway's  instruction,  so  far  as  it  any- 
where relates  to  better  tire  performance,  is  embodied 
without  stint  in  today's  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

The  lessons  from  this  as  from  every  like  experimental 
work  we  follow,  are  faithfully  translated  into  that  quality 
in  our  products  which  protects  our  good  name. 

The  fruits  of  all  such  endeavor  are  evident  unmistakably 
in  the  fine  and  reliable  manner  in  which  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  perform  under  every  condition  of  use. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offias  Throughout  tht  World 
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CMakes  men 
more  capable 


Electric  or 
hand  power 


Overhead  vs.  Overhead 


FAR  above  the  reach  of 
human  arms  go  the  heavy 
crates.  And  the  higher  they 
rise  in  the  space  overhead,  the 
lower  the  overhead  cost  comes 
down. 

The  wasteful  practice  of  "step- 
ping" packages,  and  leaving 
inverted  pyramids  of  open 
space,  has  given  way  to  the 
Economy  System.  Every  cubic 
foot  now  earns  its  cost. 


American  industries — more 
than  a  hundred  different  lines 
— have  thus  found  additional 
storage  space  at  no  additional 
cost.  Some  even  have  been 
saved  the  expense  of  building 
new  warehouses. 

Economy  Storage  Engineers 
may  be  able  to  help  you,  too. 
Our  free  booklet,  "Economy  in 
Storage,"  explains. 


The  Economy 
System 


Economy     Engineering   Company 

2M«)  WYsi  \  .,„  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Boston     New  York     I'lnl.i  I  k  troit      Atlanta     S.in  Fr.incisco 


How  much  space 
areY  OU  wasting? 


Economy 
Portable  Elevators 

and  Storage  racks 
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tain  certain  phicaJ  fad  -   as  to  situ- 

ation of  a  camp  or  fortress  held   by   the 
he  found   the  dog  or  the  fox  his 

most  efficient  spy.  In  feudal  times  certain 
places  were  always  guarded,  and  all 
travelers  passing  either  way  through  these 
barriers  wore  strictly  examined,  while 
other  Likely  places  had  watchmen  hidden; 
bul  the  entire  country  could  not  be  so 
cow  red.  For  this  purpose  the  ubiquitous 
fox  was  utilized.  Human  spies  guarded 
the    pathwa  r    the    mountains    and 

across  the  plains;  bu1  the  fox  guarded  he 
wilds  and  other  pathless  regions.  The 
fox  is  small  and  not  easih  seen;  he  knows 
every  foot  of  the  country  he  travel 
Always  on  the  trail,  the  animal  spy  follows 
the  human  spy.  When  the  fox  or  the  spy 
dog  perceives  or  delects  the  prea  nc<  of  a 
human  being  in  the  course  of  his  patrol  he 
utters  a  faint  sound  which  his  master  be- 
hind understand-  and  notes.  The  animal 
ut  ters  various  sounds,  and  these  are  signals 
for  the  master  to  follow  up  or  retire,  as 
the  case  may  require.  The  animal  is 
trained  to  vary  the  cry  whether  the  enemy 
is  approaching  or  retreating. 

Some  of  these  foxes  have  been  trained 
to  perform  almost  incredible  deeds  on 
behalf  of  their  masters.  For  example, 
when  the  spy  comes  to  a  precipice  <>r  cliff 
he  finds  it  impossible  to  ascend,  lie  puts 
the  end  of  a  rop<  in  the  fox's  mouth;  the 
animal  finds  its  way  up  the  cliff  as  no 
human  being  could  do;  and  when  it 
reaches  the  top  it.  walks  round  and  round 
a  tree  holding  the  rope  in  its  mouth, 
while  the  man  at  the  other  end  pulls 
himself  up  the  cliff.  The  fox  will  hold  on 
till  the  master  arrives.  In  the  same  way 
the  animal  is  used  to  discover  a  way  down 
cliffs  or  precipices.  He  can  also  fasten 
his  rope  to  a  tree,  using  a  bow-knot;   and 

after  he  descends  the  rope  the  fox  will 
pull  open  the  knot  and  the  man  recovers 
his  rope.  If  the  spy  is  obliged  to  pass 
tin  aighl  in  a  mountain  or  some  remote 
place  where  the  air  is  ver\  cold,  the  fox 
will  lie  up  againsl  him  all  oighl  and  keep 
him  warm.  The  animal  has  a  keener 
sense  of  smell  and  a  better  instinct  for 
situations  than  his  master,  and  is  thus 
able  to  keep  the  latter  informed  about 
every  step  of  the  way. 

There  are  frequenl  references  to  the  use 
of  animals  in  this  capacity  in  Japanese 
literature.  For  example,  in  the  famous 
novel,  "  Yumiharizuki."  Tametomo  is  rep- 
resented, one  day  while  ho  was  out  hunting, 
a>  being  rescued  by  his  dog,  Nokaze,  from 

a  venomous  serpent. 

The  fox  can  even  make  lighl  for  his 
master  when  the  darkness  is  too  extreme. 
All  the  master  has  to  do  is  to  give  him  a 
certain  kind  of  bone  to  carry,  and  as  he 
breathes  on  it  there  is  an  emission  of 
phosphorescence  that   the  man  can  easily 

See,  and  follow  the  animal.  The  hone  can 
hi'  picked  up  Of  ten  in  the  mountains  where 
skeletons  of  dead  animals  are  found.  If 
an  enemy  sees  this  lighl  he  is  more  apt  to 
lie  afraid  of  it  than  to  approach  it.  as  he 
thinks  it  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  Fven  spies 
placed  in  charge  of  barriers  used  to  keep 
a  dog  or  a  fox  always  near  them,  as  this 
precaution  allowed  them  to  doze  or  even 
sleep  on  duty;  and  also  when  a  spy  was 
surveying  an  enemy's  position  the  fox 
enabled  his  master  to  know  whether  the 
sentinels  were  asleep  or  awake,  and  how  the 
situation  was.  Hats.  too.  were  used  as 
spies  by  the  army  officers  of  feudal  Japan. 
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The  spy  carried  his  pet  rat  in  his  sleeve. 
On  approaching  the  position  to  t><-  spied 
upon,  he  took  the  animal  from  hi-  sleeve 
and  lei  it-  u<>  free.  The  rat  was  trained 
to  pick  up  any  bit  of  paper  it  could  find 
and  bring  it  to  its  master.     Accordingly, 

it  would  penetrate  into  the  apartments  of 
the  officers  of  (he  enemy  eani|>  in  a  noiseless 

manner  and  steal  off  with  any  pieces  of 
paper  it  saw,  which  perchance  mighl 
contain  the  enemy's  plan  of  campaign  or 
tactics  for  the  ensuing  battle.    Sometimes 

the  rat  was  trained  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
enemy  eamp  and  awake  the  sentinels,  BO 
that,  after  finding  they  had  been  disturbed 
only  by  a  rat,  they  would  become  more 
indifferent  than  ever  and  go  soundly  to 
sleep,  not  to  be  awakened  by  the  human 
spy  close  on  tin-  trail  of  the  rat.  In  this 
way  many  a  spy  has  been  enabled  to  steal 
into  a  Samurai  camp  and  get  away  with 
valuable  information. 

Another  dodge  was  to  hide  oneself  under 
the  floor  of  the  enemy's  house  or  camp, 
and  let  out  the  rat  to  find  whether  the 
occupants  of  the  house  were  asleep  or 
awake,  or,  if  asleep,  whether  they  were 
Bleeping  soundly  or  not.  For  this  reason, 
the  floors  of  Daimio  houses  were  made 
double  and  in  the  ease  of  greater  Daimio. 
including  the  shogun,  threefold.  Now  it 
is  supposed  to  be  done  to  keep  out  damp- 
ness, but  the  original  reason  was  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  spying  rats. 


ROOSEVELT'S   FIRST   HOME  TO   RE 

RESTORED  AS  A  NATIONAL 

MEMORIAL 

WHEN  on  an  October  day  in  L858  a 
small  pair  of  eyes  blinked  at  the 
sun  shining  through  a  shuttered  window  of 
a  house  at  28  East  Twentieth  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  then  gazed  curiously,  but 
without  understanding,  on  the  ceiling,  did 
the  watching  mother  dream  that  her  arms 
held  a  future  President  and  that  t  la-  home 
would  become  a  shrine  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  Americans?  If  such  was  his 
mother's  dream,  it  has  come  true.  Roose- 
velt House,  we  are  told  in  the  Woman's 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Bulk  tin,  will  be  a 
practical,  useful  memorial.  It  will  be  true 
to  detail.  The  boy  who  is  to-day  the  apple 
of  his  father's  eye  and  his  mother's  pride 
and  joy  can  come  here  to  see  where  Teddy 
risked  his  neck  by  toying  to  seesaw  over 
the  piazza  balustrade,  can  visit  the  dining- 
room  where  he  helped  his  father  make  the 
salad,  the  kitchen  sink  where  he  hitched  his 
turtle,  and  the  library  where  he  began  his 
investigations  into  natural  history.  Under 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  front  door  will  he 
a  special  entrance  to  the  basement  for  the 
convenience  of  visiting  children.  The  Larg- 
est room  in  the  basement  will  be  a  club- 
room  for  boys,  girls,  and  grown-ups  who 
wish  to  be  regaled  with  stories  about  the 
life  of  the  adventuresome  boy  and  the  per- 
tinacious statesman.  An  apartment  and 
office  for  the  caretaker  will  complete  the 
basement  plan.      Proceeding  upward: 

On  the  first  floor  the  visitor  to  Rooseveil 


War  Surplus  Plant  Sites 


Saves  million  dollars 
at  Hopewell 

Manufacturer  hampered  in  production  by 

labor  shortage,  municipal  restrictions 

and  high  power-cost  finds  big 

advantages  at  Hopewell 

A  MANUFACTURER  came  to  us  last  Spring  and  bought 
--  *-  certain  used  equipment  at  Hopewell.  He  planned  to  have 
this  equipment  dismantled  and  moved  to  a  city  in  New  Jersey 
for  re-erection.  His  search  for  a  suitable  location,  however; 
was  fruitless.  In  some  places  municipal  ordinances  were  too  re- 
strictive;  in  others  sufficient  housing  facilities  were  lacking; 
still  in  others  insufficient  labor  and  an  inadequate  supply  of 
water  interfered.  We  suggested  during  a  conference  that 
he  consider  the  possibility  of  locating  a  plant  at  Hopewell 
and  allowing  the  equipment  to  remain. 

Upon  investigation,  this  manufacturer  discovered  that  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  expended  in  moving  the  equip- 
ment  from  Hopewell  and  installing  it  elsewhere,  he  could  buy 
a  plant  at  Hopewell  four  times  as  large.  But  what  was  of  far 
more  importance  to  him,  he  found  that  he  could  get  his  plant 
in  operation  six  months  earlier  than  by  moving  it. 

This  manufacturer  found  at  Hopewell,  that  there  were 
no  municipal  restrictions,  that  housing  conditions  were  ideal 
and  sufficient,  that  labor  in  any  desired  quantity  could  be 
secured,  and  that  pure  water,  of  which  he  required  a  million 
gallons  per  day,  is  readily  available. 

This  man  told  us  he  will  save  literally  more  than  a  million 
dollars  on  his  plant  alone,  while  the  profits  due  to  produo 
tion  six  months  earlier  than  he  anticipated,  will  about  pay 
for  the  investment. 

You,  too,  can  benefit  by  the  advantages  Hopewell  offers. 

We  may  have  just  the  factory  you  need — ready  to  turn  on 
power.  This  is  the  best  opportunity  you'll  ever  hear  any 
thing  about,  to  get  that  bigger  factory  you  need  for  little  cost. 

Investigate  Hopewell.  Write,  phone  or  wire  for  additional 
information. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  technical   staffs 
in  the   world  is  at  the  disposal   of   Hopewell   industries 

Du    Pont    Chemical    Co.,    Wilmington,    Delaware 
Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petersburg.  Va. 


St 
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||<> ii.-'-  will  find  the  entrance-hall,  drawing- 
riiid    dining-room    reston  'I 
■  hey   wen-  in   1858.     <  >f  his 
il;  pi   I  'olonel  I.  in  1913 

in   his  autobiography:    "It    was  furnished 
in    tin-   canonical   ta-t<-   of   the  New  York 
1  William  ( !ur  ribed  in 

the  '•  Potiphar  Papi  rs."     The  black   hair- 
cloth furniture  in  the  dining-room  scratched 
the  bare  legs  of  the  children  when  thej 
on  it." 

.    being  his 

ir  sister,  and,  as  a  girl,  more  apprecia- 
perhaps,  of  household  furnishings,  lias 
many  pleasant  recollections  of  the  dining- 
room.  When  Theodore  was  still  a  very 
small  boy  the  haircloth  furniture  was  re- 
placed by  chairs  that  were  much  more  at- 
tractive and  comfortable.  One  memory  of 
meal-  in  that  dining-room  stands  out  clear- 
ly, rf  one  of  the  children  had  been  extraor- 
dinarily good  for  an  unusual  length  of  time 
their   father   sometimes    permitted    him    or 

her  to  assist  in  making  the  salad-dressing 
for  which  he  was  famous  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  child  thus  favored  was  sup- 
posed to  pour,  drop  by  drop,  the  oil  into 
the  dressing.  Of  course,  in  gloating  over 
the    three    other    envious    seekers    for    this 

honor,  father's  helpmate  frequently  forgot 
to  watch  the  distribution  and  usually  per- 
mitted much  more  than  one  drop  to  gush 
forth  from  the  bottle.  Then  disgrace 
followed. 

"The   middle  room  was  a  library,  with 

tables,  (diairs,  and  bookcases  of  gloomy  re- 

iys  the  autobiography.    "  It 

was  without  windows,  and  so  was  available 

only  at  night." 

In    the   evening    when    the    fireplace    was 

glowing  red  the  embers  revealed  rich  tap- 
estries on  the  walls  and  harmonized  with 
the  red  spread  on  the  library  table.  There 
b  beautiful  English  rug  on  the  floor. 
It  was  in  this  room  that  the  four-year-old 
running  about  in  a  stiffly 
starched  white  dress  on  the  day  his  younger 
sister.  Co  -'.as  christened,  entertained 

the  dignified  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  of- 
ficiating clergyman.  By  an  oversight  the 
minister  was  left  alone  with  the  child.  As 
they  entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Cowles  and 
her  mother  were  horrified  to  hear  Theodore 
pointing  to  a  painting  of  "The  Transfigura- 
tion" on  the  wall  and  piping:   "There,  Dr. 

Adam-        •  ■      I.  ~us    (  'hri-t     a-llooin'    up 

wiv  his  coat-tails  out  behind!" 
Theodore  was  too  young al  this  time  to  read 

hooks.      Bui   H       i     iii  the  library  where  he 

firs!  began  to  drag  around  a  "Life  of  Liv- 

tom  "  and    Wood'-  "  Natural    lli-tory  " 
to  interrupt  tin-  n  Elding  of  In    eldi  rs  wit  Ii  a 

request  to  tell  him  storii     ibout  the  pictures. 

■ .  t  he  Library  was  a  lonesome  room, 
unless  ii,,.  door  wa  either  into  the 

dining-room  or  into  the  drawing-room  (the 

which,  the  autobiography  tells  us: 

med  to  us  children  to  bi  a  room  of 
much  splendor,  hut  wa  open  for  u  ,  only 
on    Sunday   evening    or  on  ions 

when    there   wen-    partii  I       the   parlor 

was  the  square  piano  at  which  Mr    Ro 
veil  used  to  -it  and  play  waltzes  and  i*>lkas 
while  the  children  danced,     Tl  uts 

included  the  gas  chandelier  decorated  with 
quantit  the 

ian  muzhik  drawing  a  gill  -!■ 
.  ti    and  other  pb 
ii  are  faithfully  described  in  Col 
Roosei  elt's    official    remini  of    his 

childhood 

In  so  I  possible  to  r-  ;•• 


room-  I  hey  did  in  the  early 

on  the  first  floor  ni 
tion  will  take  the-  form  of  a  large,  oval  re- 
gents' room  for  the  holding  of  meetings  of 
foundation  me'  d   the  Board  of  Di- 

pt ions  to  distinguished  gu. 
and  other  functions.      The  stairway  leading 
to  tl  id  floor,  when-  are  tin-  two  bed- 

ad  the  children's  porch,  will  be  re- 
stored with  due  attention  to  details.  It 
was  in  the  front  bedroom  thai  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  born  on  October  27,  1858. 
,lt.  r  his  birth,  however,  he  was 
the  middle  room,  which  aft'  r- 
ward  became  the  nursery.     Continuing: 

In  reference  to  the  front  room,  the  auto- 
biography   says:     "We    would    troop    into 

father's  room  while  lie  was  dressing,  to 

e  as  long  as  we  were  permitted,  eagerly 
examining  everything  which  came  ou1  of 
his  pockets  which  could  be  regarded  as  an 
attractive  novelty.  Each  child  has  fixl  in 
liis  memory  various  details  which  strike  it 
as  of  grave  importance.  The  trinkets  he 
used  to  keep  in  a  little  box  on  hi-  dressing- 
e  we  children  always  used  to  speak  of 
as  'treasures.'" 

The  rosewood  and  satinwood  bedroom 
furniture  which  belonged  to  Martha  Bul- 
loch Roosevelt,  Colonel  Roosevelt's  mother, 
will  lie  presented  to  Roose\elt  House  for 
i  he  furnishing  of  this  room. 

Across  the  hall  from  these  rooms  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  his  boyhood  there 
will  be  a  large  room  devoted  to  the  preser- 
vation of  "Rooseveltiana" — letters,  manu- 
scripts, photographs,  and  other  personal 
mementoes  of  Roosevell  t  he  boy,  the  man, 
the  public  servant,  and  the  citizen.  Here 
will  be  assembled  those  fascinating  relics 
of  his  early  interest  in  natural  history — a 
haphazard  collection  which  goes  back  to 
the  days  when  he  made  public  to  that  sec- 
tion of  New  York  between  Fourteenth 
and  Twenty-third  streets  that  he  would 
pay  five  cents  for  each  while  mouse  and 
"thirty-five  cents  for  families  of  them." 
In  hi-  progress  as  a  naturalist  he  brooked 
no  interference  from  the  household.  The 
laundress  threatened  to  leave  unless 
"young  Mr.  Theodore  takes  away  that 
snapping  turtle  chained  to  the  sink,  "and  tin- 
cook  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  entire  faiu- 
il\  by  carrying  out  his  injunction  to  boil  a 
WOodchuck  for  twenty-four  hours  so  that 
not  b  piece  of  bone  would  be  lost  to 

soiem 

The  clubrooms  and  a  library  of  Ameri- 
cana    the  books  Colonel   Roosevell   wrote 

and  the  books  he  loved  will  be  found  on 
the  third  door.  Il  is  hoped  thai  this  li- 
brary will  come  to  !"  a  n -f.  n  tin  -room 
where  young  Americans  of  the  future1 — 
both  native-born  and  newly  naturalize 
may  tap  th.  i  li  ar  -i  rings  of  sound  Ameri- 
doctrine.  An  anonymous  donor  lias 
m   the  tirst    step  in   presi  nting  to  the 

Woman'-  1 ,' veil   Memorial  Association 

a  ■  . > 1 1 j ; . ' ■  in  a 

uniform  edition. 

Finally .  on  thi    top  floor  and  extending 
•  •  ire  building  there  will  b< 
auditorium     with     a     seating    capacity    of 
rly   three  hundred,  a   complete  sti 

and  to  make  the  Ann  ricani/ation  equip- 
n lent  complete,  a  mot  ion-pic t  ure  apparatus. 
Hen   ' hi    I.'-  plays  and  pageants  of 

the  future  may  be  presented.     (Mrs.  A.  W. 

on,    chairman    for    Oregon,    has    al- 

nbmitted  to  national  headquarters 

utline  of  a  Roosevell  play  which  is  to 

in  in  he:  si   in 


Roosevelt  Americanism.)  Lectures  can  be 
held  in  the  auditorium,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  become  a  forum  of  civic  and  national 
patriotism. 


CABRERA,  HOLDER  OF  THE  WORLDS 

RECORD   FOR  [ESCAPING 

ASSASSINATION 

T^OR  twenty-two  years  Manuel  Estrada 
-*-  Cabrera,  lately  President  of  Guate- 
mala, sat  on  the  "lid"  of  a  volcano.  Tin 
volcano,  as  volcanoes  often  do.  erupted, 
and  now  Cabrera,  last  of  tin  long  line  of 
dictators  in  Central  America,  is  a  prisoner 
m  the  Military  Academy  in  Guatemala 
<  'ity,  and  that  little  republic  has  been  much 
in  the  papers.  Cabrera  is  fortunate — or 
was  fortunate  the  lasl  time  he  was  heard 
from — for  some  of  his  opponents  had 
desired  to  remove  him  to  that  bourn  from 
which  no  man  returns.  At  least  this  is 
to  be  supposed  from  the  manner  of  Cabre- 
ra's exit  from  the  Presidential  chair  and 
from  the  habit  of  successful  revolution- 
aries in  the  equatorial  zone.  A  few  weeks 
ago  Cabrera  was  performing  his  Presi- 
dential duties  with  his  usual  eclat  and 
dispatch  and  suppressing  signs  of  in- 
cipient revolt  with  customary  firmness 
and  precision.  He  had  every  expectation 
of  retaining  occupancy  of  the  Guatemalan 
White  House  to  the  end  of  his  days.  But 
it  is  evident  that  he  calculated  without  his 
host,  the  people.  Previous  attempts  to 
oust  him  had  proved  abortive.  He  never 
failed  at  reelection.  His  soldiers  saw  to 
that.  There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  elect 
another  man  when  Cabrera  owned  the 
ballot-boxes  and  stuffed  them  according  to 
his  need.  Other  means  were  tried,  but  the 
President  bore  a  charmed  life.  Bullets 
meant  for  his  heart  or  head  went  astray. 
His  mother  did  his  cooking,  so  that  the 
favorite  old-fashioned  method  of  poison- 
ing was  not  available.  And  it  was  very 
discouraging  to  see  those  who  had  plotted 
for  freedom  from  dictatorship  lined  up 
againsl  the  wall  of  an  early  morning.  But 
every  lane  has  its  turning,  and  Cabrera 
finally  reached  the  turn.  T.  R.  Yharra, 
writing  in  the  N<  w  York  Times,  speaks  of 
him  and  his  history  in  these  wcll-chos.  n 
words: 

( 'ahiera  is  t  he  last  of  t  he  breed  of  genuine 
Latin-American  dictators.  He  is  an  anach- 
ronism. He  has  projected  himself  into 
an  era  in  which  "Presidents"  staying  in 
power  from  decade  to  deoadi  are  distinctly 
unfashionable;  in  which  there  is  alto- 
gether too  much  interest  among  Latin- 
Americans  in  elections  and  votes  and  other 
strange  things  prevalenl  in  North  America. 

\.t.  in  the  very  midst  of  this  era. 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  maintained  him- 
self, snapping  his  fingers  al  all  attempts  to 
oust  him.  He  holds  the  world's  record  for 
escaping  assassination. 

Only  two  long-distance  autocrats  of 
Latin  America  have  ruled  more  than 
Cabrera's     total     of     twenty-two     years — 

Porfirio  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  and  Dr.  Francda, 

tin  famous  ruler  of  Paraguay.  The  other 
most  famous  dictators  of  Central  and 
South  America,  despite  the  long  terms  of 
office,    have    not     succeeded    in    equaling 
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The  lasting  friendships  made  by  Maxwell 

are  due  to  fine  steels 


YOU  will  never  forget  the 
lasting  qualities  of  fine- 
shoes,  fine  gloves,  or 
fine  furniture.  They  linger  in 
your  memory.  So  it  is  with  a 
Maxwell.  The  lasting  friend- 
ships for  this  remarkable  car 
multiply  day  by  day.  These  arc 
friendships  built  upon  steels, 
fine  steels. 

Steels  that  equal,  pound  for 
pound,  those  in  any  car  built. 

They  are  steels  that  make 
possible  that  wonderful 
combination  of  lightweight 
and  great  strength.  For  a 
Maxwell  is  built  to  be  light 
in  weight.  A  light  ear  means 


— if  its  steels  stand  up.  There- 
fore, only  those  steels  that  are  of 
brute  strength  combined  with 
quality  go  into  a  Maxwell. 
That  means  paying  the  very  top 
price  for  its  steels. 

But  it  has  earned  ever  in- 
creasing friendships  for  Max- 
well. 

It  has  given  impulse  to 
Maxwell  sales.  It  has  spread  all 
over  the  world  ready  acceptance 
for  Maxwell. 

Reduced  to  figures,  it 
shows  nearly  400,000  Max- 
wells now  in  operation. 
100,000  more  in  1920.  Yet 
this  number  will  supply  but 


■i 


economical    transportation   Xu^SSKA  60  percent  of  the  demand. 
MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,   [nc.       DETROIT,   MICH. 

m  \\w  1 1  l    MOTOR  CO.  OP  CANAlH.  I  l  !>..  WINDSOR,  osi  IRIQ 
MAXWELL     MOTOR     SAI  R.PORATION,     EXPORT  '  Dl\  ISM  -     BROADWAT,     KtW    toRic 
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Onlv    ■  I     nuts    gathered    (rom    tunny    Southern    field*    »re   selected   for    the    PLANTERS 

PENNANT  PEANUT  ptckuei      do  ir.nh  and  orlip  ALW  class  jar  i(   the 

lid  Is  on  tluht,  regardless  of  how  lonR  they  have  been  on  th-  dealer's  shelves  or  In  your  possession. 

10-oz.  jar,  50c;  6-oz.    jnr,  35c;  Classinc    bag,  5c 
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Cabrera's  total  of  years  as  '•President" 
of  his  native  land,  "elBGted"  by  the 
"votes"  of  his  fellow  countryman. 

Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  was  born 
November  21,  1857,  at  the  city  of  Quszalte- 
nango,  in  the  interior  of  Guatemala.  He 
studied  law  at  the  national  capital*  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Retalhuleu.  and,  in  18SG,  Chief 
.Justice  of  his  native  city  of  Quezaltenango. 
But  these  posts  were  not  big  enough  for 
bis  ambitions.  He  managed  to  gel  himself 
appointed  Segundo  Designado,  or  Second 
Vice-President,  of  the  republic:  And  bhen, 
win  11  President  Barrios — quite  a  little 
Long-distance  ruler  himself — was  assassi- 
nated in  1898,  Cabrera  saw  his  chance. 
As  Second  Vice-President,  he  was  not  the 
man  who  would  automatically  BUCCei  d 
Barrios — there  was  a  Firsl  Yice-Pn  sident 
in  the  way.  But  that  trifle  didn't  bother 
him.  Id  is  said  to  have  walked  into  a 
meeting  of  the  big  men  of  the  Barrios 
Government,  laid  a  revolver  down  on  the 
table  before  them,  and  remarked: 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  the  President  of 
Guatemala!" 

He  was  right.  And  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  Guatemala  ever  since.  The  term 
"President,"  as  has  been  hinted,  i;-  put- 
ting it  far  too  mildly.  A  Czar  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  Czarism,  a  Roman  Em- 
peror at  the  height  of  Imperial  Home's 
power,  a  bloodthirsty  despot  of  the  Ear 
East,  might  well  envy  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera,  firmly  seated  on  his  Central- 
American  throne  in  this  year  of  grace 
1920,  cheerfully  acting  in  a  way  that 
would  have  made  a  tyrant  of  antiquity 
blush  for  fear  that  he  was  overdoing 
t  hings. 

His  rule  was  absolute.  His  capacity 
for  attending  to  details,  for  keeping  an 
eye  on  everything  thai  would  insure  his 
remaining  sole  arbiter  of  Guatemalan 
destinies,  was  simply  marvelous.  The 
members  of  the  Guatemalan  Assembly, 
tho  it  is  externally  a  perfectly  good  legisla- 
tive body,  modeled  on  the  parliaments  of 
really  democratic  lands,  are  simply  his 
creatures — or  so  his  enemies  say.  His 
Cabinet  Ministers  are  slaves.  Everywhere 
Cabrera  has  spies.  Nobody,  native  or 
foreign,  enters  or  leaves  Guatemala  ■with- 
out    having    his    every    move    reported    to 

the  despot.  So  terrible  is  this  Bystem  of 
espionage,  so  acute  the  suspicion  aroused 
by  the  dictator's  methods,  so  well  known 
Ids  ruthlessness  when  once  he  has  decided 
to  Bwoop  down  on  somebody,  that  hi>  name 
is  never  mentioned  in  Guatemala  except 
in  whispers.  Every  man  suspects  his 
neighbor. 

Cabrera  has  amassed  an  enormous 
fortune,  it  is  said,  largely  by  confiscation 
of  plantations  or  other  properties  in 
Guatemala.  His  principal  foes  are  among 
the  land-owning  class,  many  of  whom 
he  has  driven  from  their  country  in  order 
to  confiscate  their  holdings. 

Ii  is  no  sinecure  to  be  rich  in  Guatemala. 
A  Guatemalan  called  Herrera,  reputed 
to  be  the  next  richest  man  in  the  land 
after  the  dictator,  has  been  jailed  over 
and  over  again  in  order  thai  he  mighl  be 
persuaded  to  give  b  "voluntary  contribu- 
tion" toward  running  the  Government 
Cabrera,  it  is  said,  becoming  bored  finally 
al  this  constant  round  of  arresting  Herrera, 
remarked  thai  1  ho  only  way  of  get  ling  all 
Herrera's  money  away  from  him  was  to 
kill    him.      However,    he    was    afraid    that 
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foreign  nations  mighl   objecl   to  this,  be- 
cause of   the  second   richest    man'e 
prominence,  so  he  reluctantly  allowed  bim 
to  Btaj  alive. 

He  has  a  large  army,   which   b< 
efficient,  since  he  realizes  quite  well  thai 
his  power  rests  on  bayonets.     The  pri 
soldiers  are   recruited    k     forc<    and 
only   a   few   cents   ;i    day.     The   offi< 

are  poorly  paid,  bul  they,  like  the 
civilian  officials  of  Cabrera,  are  not,  ac- 
cording to  common  belief,  deprived  of 
means  of  improving  their  stipends. 

Cabrera  lias  escaped  assassination  in 
miraculous  ways.  The  attempts  to  kill 
liini  have  been  far  from  bungling  es 
by  ainate.ir<;  they  show  a  skill  in  planning 
that  should  place  them  high  among  the 
classics  of  their  kind.  Once  some  of  the 
cadets  at  the  military  school  in  Guatemala 

City  decided  to  kill  the  dictator  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  his  regular  visits  to  the 
school.  When  he  entered  it,  a  huge  flag, 
hung  over  his  head,  suddenly  dropl  upon 
him,  completely  enfolding  him.  Five 
cadets  then  stept  forward  and  emptied 
their  revolvers  into  the  flag,  feeling  assured 
that  the  body  beneath  it  would  he  riddled 
with  bullets. 

Cabrera  managed  to  disentangle  himself, 

felt  himself  all  over  for  bullet-holes,  found 

himself  unwounded,  got  up  off  the  floor, 
and  resumed  being  dictator  just  where 
he  had  lift  off.  What  became  of  (hose 
convicted  of  participation  in  the  plot 
may  be  imagined.  Nor  was  Cabrera 
satisfied  with  punishing  those  whom  he 
thought  guilty;  members  of  their  families, 
according  to  report,  also  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  exploit  of  their  kinsmen. 

Another   attempt    on   the   dictator's    life 
thai    almost   si;,  ceeded 

he     had     just,     enti 
palace    for    the    formal 
American    Minister    to 
Ileimke,   in   1908.     In 


was  made  when 
the  Presidential 
reception    of    the 

Guatemala,    Mr. 

this    plot,    too,    the 


cadets  of  the  military  school  were  the 
chief  actors.  Several  of  them  rushed 
at  Cabrera,  but  once  more  his  link  was 
with  him.  He  escaped  with  a  bayonet 
wound  in  his  left  hand.  Bight  cadets 
were  executed  for  complicity  in  this  plot. 
On  another  occasion,  it  is  related,  the 
of  (  labrera  learned  that  he  had  a 
private  telephone  which  none  but  he 
might  use,  and  resolved  to  make  it  the 
instrument  of  his  death.  They  got  a 
skilled  electrician  admitted  into  the  palace, 
where  he  succeeded  in  inserting  a  bomb 
hi  the  wall  behind  the  private  telephone 
in  such  a  wa\  that  if  the  receiver  should 
be  removed  from  the  hook  the  bomb  would 
explode. 

Hut.   they    reckoned    without   Cabrera's 

extraordinary  luck.  On  the  evening  of 
a  big  function  in  the  palace,  a  Cabinet 
Minister  happened  to  enter  the  room  to 
get  a  glass  of  water,  and.  spying  the 
telephone,  decided  that  if  would  be  a 
good  joke  to  call  up  his  wife  on  the  in- 
strument sacred  to  the  dictator.  So  he 
removed  tin1  receiver  from  the  hook.  If 
took  several  days  1o  clear  away  the  debris 
of  (hat  wing  of  the  palace  and  find  some 
small     pieces     of     the     Cabinet      Minister's 

body. 

The  most  elaborate  of  all  the  attempts 
Oil  Cabrera's  life  was  made  in  1918. 
The  conspirators  got  possession  o(  two 
houses  on  opposite  sides  of  a  street  through 

which  the  dictator  was  to  drive  in  a 
procession,  made  a  tunnel  under  the  street. 
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The  open  market  da  Herd  such  qual- 

ity in  shine  I  iin. 
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1034  Oliver  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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,    bomb   under   the   roadwaj    and 
.1    ii    by    wires    with    the    bo 
uch    a    way    that    the    pr<  of   a 

•    an  explosion.     Then 
bribed   Cabrera's   trusted   coachman 
|p  liim  agree  t<>  rein  up  the  hoi 
of  tl  cai  lirectlj    i 

unnel,  in  order,  ostensibly,  to  a\  oid 

■  er  a  child  who  was  to  be  pro- 

l  by  the  conspirators  for  the  purpi 

On  i  ;  of  i  be  proc<  ssion  the  child 

[lenly    started    across    the    street,    the 

coachman  stopl   Ids  horses,  and  1 1 

rrific  explosion.     Cabri  thrown 

from  Ins  carriage,  and  emerged,  shaken 
and  bleeding,  from  the  debris.  But  he 
mil  seriously  hurt.  Again  Ids  luck 
had  stuck  by  him.  Arrests  were  made 
righl  and  left,  and  the  punishment  of  t] 
suspected  of  complicity  in  the  crime 
proceeded  with  such  ruthlessness  t  ha1  some 
of     the     diplomats     of     foreign     countries 

toned    in    Guatemala    lodged  pro 
with     the     dictator.        Incidentally,     the 
coachman  received  all  sorts  of  praise  and  a 
pension    from    Cabrera,    who    considered 
him  a   hero.     But  his  complicity  in  the 

plot  came  out  later,  the  pension  was 
abruptly  stopt,  and  quite  another  kind  of 
treatment    was  meted  out   to  the  man. 

\-  a  result  of  these  various  attempts 
on  his  life,  Cabrera,  it  is  said,  wears  a 
bullet-proof  coat.      Another  story  is  to  the 

ct     that,     fearing    poison,     he    would 

take    no    food    except     thai     specially    pre- 

d    for   him    by    his    mother,    which    was 

served    to   him    in   a   hermetically    closed 

which  he  opened  himself  at 

table. 

But  tho  there  is  so  much  in  the  category 
against  Cabrera,  his  defenders  insist  that. 

on  the  whole,  his  reign  did  more  good  than 
a.  He  improved  1  he  country's  finances, 
constructed  many  important  public  works. 
reformed  and  liberalized  the  laws,  en- 
couraged agriculture,  installed  mod,  rn 
systems  of  sanitation,  and  fo  lend  educa- 
tion on  the  American  model.  There  are 
other  services  he  has  performed,  and  the 
writer,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  reminds  us: 

According  to  a  report  from  Mr.  Winslow, 

erican    Consul-General    at    Guatemala 

i  ,V(.n, 

in  Guatemala  which  had  no 

and.  in  (  iuateinala  ( 'ity.  wit  h  a 
population  of  about  one  hundred  thousand, 
there  were   lhr<  .  ight    institutes, 

and    twenty-five  *  public   schools.      A    few 

uised  to  he  built  at  his 
a!     an     iie;  building    called     the 

•    Minerva,"    which    he    dedi- 

ed    to   t  he  ad\  anceiiient    of  educat  ion. 

I  luring  the  ( ireat  War.  the  Guatemalan 
dictatoi  irding    to    report,    was    in- 

strumental in  nipping  in  the  hud  a  German 

plol 

throughout   tin  entral-American  re- 

publics  and   extending   them,  it'  possible, 

to  Panama  and  ( !olombia  I  i  i  man 

latemala,    Herr    Lehmann, 

d    to   he   the   master-mind    i»  hind 

.ml    Herr    Eckhardt,    l 

brera,    it 

1  of  it. 
■  rnment,  and  |  ,,nv  bloi 

its  pi 

^  -  he  the  on]     i 


hat   of  Cabrera  are  Porfirio  Diaz, 
of  Mexico,  and  Dr.  Francia,  of  Paraguay. 

ruled  Mexico    without    inter- 

ruption   from     l.Vsl     to     1011.    a     total    of 
twenty-seven  years,  which  beats  Cabrera's 
■  d  by  five  ;  •  In  addition  it   EO 

..in,    in  mind  that    Diaz  also  ruled  for 

ears  prior  to  L886.  But  <  reneral 
!'n -id<  nt  of  .Mexico  from 
1880  to  1884,  Mm-  breaking  into  a  total 
which  would  otherwise  have  given  Diaz  a 
consecutive  run  of  thirty-five  years,  Diaz 
having  come  to  power  in  1S7<). 

Francia  was  absolute  autocrat  over 
Paraguay  from  Ml  to  bis  death  in  1840, 
a  total  of  twenty-six  years — four  years 
more    than    Ca  record.      Previous 

to  1814,  he  ruled  over  the  country  in 
conjunction  with  another  chieftain  for 
His  successor,  Lopez,  known 
as  Lopez  I.,  kept  himself  in  power  as  sole 
arbiter  of  Paraguay  for  twenty-two  years, 
and  turned  over  the  job  to  his  son,  Lopez 
11.  (the  only  instance  of  Presidential 
power  passing  from  father  to  son). 

Rosas,  the  notorious  tyrant  of  Ar- 
gentina, ruled  despotically  over  that  land 
from  1825  to  1842,  a  total  of  seven- 
teen years,  after  which  the  Argentinos 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  him. 
He  Hed  to  England,  where  he  -urvived 
his  downfall  twenty-live  years,  dying  in 
ls77  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Antonio  Guzman  Blanco,  the  Venezue- 
lan dictator,  came  to  power  in  1870  and 
held  his  ascendency  over  bis  native  land 
for  eighteen  years.  Unlike  Cabrera, 
Rosas,  Francia,  Diaz,  and  the  rest.  Guz- 
man Blanco  was  clever  enough  to  keep 
the  reins  of  power  in  his  hands  without 
sticking  (dose  to  the  job.  Several  times 
he  went  to  Paris  to  have  a  good  time, 
leaving  '■Presidents"  in  his  place  who 
administered  Venezuela  in  his  absence 
without  for  a  moment  quest  inning  his 
authority  as  the  real  boss  of  the  show. 
But  one  of  these  substitutes.  Dr.  Rojas 
Paul,  gol  tired  of  being  President  in  name 
only  and.  in  1888,  suddenly  announced 
that  he  would  no  longer  take  orders  from 
man  Blanco,  then  comfortably  enjoy- 
ing him  Paris.  The  dictator  threat- 
ened all  sorts  of  terrible  things  as  soon  as 
he  got  back  to  his  capital,  hut  Rojas  Paul 
had  chosen  a  psychological  moment. 
Guzman  Blanco  never  dared  to  assert  his 

authority  again  and,  what  is  more,  never 
dared  return  to  his  native  land.  Tho 
surrounded  in  Paris  by  every  luxury  that 
wealth  could  buy.  vet  he  died  a  broken- 
hearted exile,  yearning  to  return  to 
Venezuela,  eagerly  quest  toning  e\  erj  Vene- 
zuelan visitor'  lor  the  latest  news  from 
home. 

Tin'  only  competitor  at  present  any- 
where near  Cabrera's  total  of  consecu- 
tive years  a--  a  Latin-American  ruler  is 
Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  of  Venezuela,  who 
has  been  dictator,  President,  and  power 
behind  the  throne  in  Venezuelan  for 
twelve  years. 


I  in    OLD  <  m  i:  w  in  i;i    M  \M  i  ii  i  D 

WORK!  I'    l>   n<»\\    FOB    Rl  N  l        Poets 

and  their  brother-  of  the  more  prosy  line 

have    made    many    queer    places    famous. 

tho  it  must  be  said  thai  often  legend  has 

outrun     the    truth.       Ben    Jonson    had    a 

fondness   for   the   Mermaid    Tavern,   and 

•  his  time  many  of  those  \\ ho  ha\ .■  laid 

a    touch  of   the  divine 

'ia\  i  tie  ii  pleas- 

ipon    the   tankard     and 

Bun  ems 


that  it  was  impossible  to  pick  out  one  as 
b(  Log  more  noted  for  his  frequent  presence 
than  another,  and — for  other  reasons,  too — 
the  biographer  has  passed  them  up  and  by, 
preferring  to  remember  a  window-pane  on 
which  the  impassioned  poet  inscribed  a 
rime  to  one  of  his  many  lady-loves.     x 

.a  later  abode  of  genius,  has,  too,  its 
hidden  and  half-forgotten  places  where 
tired  art  has  lingered.  To  mention  our 
whose  history  has  a  recent  beginning,  in 
Greenwich  Village,  sometimes  called  "a 
profiteering  imitation  of  the  Latin  Quarter 
in  ga;  Paree,"  is  the  Columbian  Cafe. 
Outwardly  it  is  just  like  any  other  of  prob- 
ably several  hundred  cafes  of  tin  same 
name.  Gazing  on  its  dim  and  dusty  por- 
tals— so  clean  and  shiny  before  last  July — 
the  passer-by  would  u>  \<  r  dream  that  once 
a  poet  came  here  to  drink  and  remained  to 
work.  John  Masefield  "happened  in"  on,' 
night,  and  befori  the  overflow  of  suds 
wiped  from  the  mahogany  he  had  a  job 
In  the  interim-  of  courting  his  favorite  inu-o 
he  cleaned  cuspidors,  polished  the  "third 
rail,"  rubbed  the  counter,  and  occasionally 
crooked  his  elbow  for  a  rest.  Now  igno- 
miny has  befallen  the  cafe.  Mr.  O'Connor, 
the  proprietor,  says  a  writer  in  Tht 
owl  New  York  Herald,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  respect  for  the  prohibition 
law  brings  a  reward  which  is  not  pecuniary. 
Americans  are  not  a  tea-drinking  race — yet. 
So  the  sign,  "For  Kent,"  hangs  upon 
dusty  window.  Many  another  bar  has  had 
false  tradition  draped  upon  its  doors,  agn  i  S 
the  writer: 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  John  Mase- 
field sw<  I't  the  lloor,  oiled  the  counter,  pol- 
ished the  brasses,  and  occasionally  helped 
to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Columbian  Cafe, 
thereby  holding  body  and  soul  together 
while  he  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
plot-  of  "The  Everlasting  Mercy"  and 
"The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street." 

Poets  have  been  great  frequenters  of  inns, 
wayside  and  otherwise.  But  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  one  taking  his  case  in 
such  a  place  and  making  a  living  thereby 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  young  seafar- 
ing man  who  dropt  into  the  Columbian  bar 
one  day  in  search  of  a  drink  only  to  find 
a  job  was  ne\  er  suspected  by  the  proprietor 
or  the  customers  of  being  a  genius.  And. 
unlike  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  on  a  well- 
known  occasion,  he  did  not  complain  be- 
cause nobody  spotted  him  as  a  literarj  per- 
son in  disguise. 

The  whirligig  of  time  again!  Promptly 
at  li\  c  minute--  to  one  e\  cry  night  it  used  to 

be  John  Masefield's  duty  to  turn  tlic  key 

in  the  big  front  door.  Now  the  wail  of 
song,  stimulated  by  nothing  stronger  than 
tea.  arises  until  early  morning  from  the  fan- 
tastically named  coffee-houses  of  the  Bo- 
hemia that   is  all  around. 

John  Masefield,  the  bar-boy.  who  left 
the  Columbian  Cafe  to  join  Joseph  Conrad 
in  London's  Grub  Street,  came  back  to 
America  a  ci  lehrity.  to  receive  in  one  week 
honorary  doctor's  degrees  from  both  Har- 
vard  and  Yah.  A  more  than  Dick  Wkit- 
lington  climax  to  early  trial-! 

As  for  Mr.  Masefield's  genial  former  em- 
ployer, no  doubt  he  i-  making  use  of  his 
pi.-,  nt  leisure  to  write  the  "Perfect  Bar- 
tend, r's  Guide,"  which  it  had  been  for 
-  hi<  ambition  to  compose  in  collabora- 
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If  you  were  in  the  market  for  a  motor  car 
wouldn't  you  welcome  the  advice  of  America's 
leading  automotive  engineer  if  he  volunteered 
to  aid  your  selection?  You  have  this  advan- 
tage when  buying  spark  plugs;  for  America's 
leading  engineers  for  years  have  used  AC  Spark 
Plugs  as  standard  equipment  on  the  cars  they 
build.     Use  the  plugs  they  use— AC. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  sjHCichigan 


These  manufacturers  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  factory  equipment 
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lion  with  the  poel  and  on  a  basis  of  fifty- 
fifty  a  -  to  the  royalties. 

Such  a  work  would  be  interesting  e 
in  these  modern  times.     For  tho  it  mighl 

0    practical    value,   it   would    throw 
lighl    on   l  Ik-  past  customs  of   this  alv 
interesting  town. 

POLAND,  BLIGHTED  BY  WAR,  STILL 
A  LAND  OF  HOPE 

POLAND  is  short  on  food  but  long  on 
optimism.  It  is  also  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  national  consciousness,  which, 
tho  not  of  immediate  cash  value,  may  be 
translatable  into  future  credit.  The  people 
are  brisk  and  purposeful,  and  have  a  confi- 
dent air  concerning  the  future,  which,  to 
the  outsider  not  conversant  with  Polish 
history,  is  rat  her  lugubrious,  seeing  that  one 
of  the  principal  occupations  just  now  is 
burying  the  dead.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Poland,  once  quartered  among 
dangerous  neighbors  with  imperial  appe- 
tites, is  living  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  liberty, 
and  sunrise,  after  a  long  night  of  vigil,  is 
cheering  even  to  the  most  down-hearted. 
It  is  this,  perhaps,  which  explains  why 
Poland  does  not  appear  to  be  so  "fed  up" 
as  some  of  the  other  countries  which  suf- 
ered  no  more  from  the  fire  and  sword  and 
suffering  of  a  war  that  overshadowed  all 
others.  Nevertheless,  a  glance  at  a  menu 
card,  a  wail  from  a  beggar,  the  sight  of 
innumerable  funeral  corteges  and  thin- 
legged  children  indicate  that  Poland  still 
suffers  from  the  ravages  of  recent  war.  As 
a  special  correspondent  of  The  Sun  mid  Xcw 
York  Herald  observes: 

Here  in  Warsaw,  the  capital  and  the  most 
interesting  city  of  Poland,  death  stalks  on 
every  side,  so  much  so  that  it  reminds  one 
Of  Vienna,  easily  the  most  distressful  capi- 
tal in  the  world  to-day.  Warsaw  is  a  city 
of  contrasts. 

I'.eggars,  the  dreaded  typhus,  and  funer- 
als are  tho  things  you  see  most  in  this 
city,  whose  population  has  been  swelled  to 
1,000,000  by  the  influx  of  refugees  from  all 
parts  of  Russia.  These  things  are  einpha- 
•  I  by  contrast  with  the  luxurious  hotels 
and  the  petit   palaces,  the  latter  the  homes 

of  the  old  native  aristocracy  of  Poland. 

Barefooted  beggars  chase  after  you  in  the 
Novo  Swiat, 'oik  of  the  main  thoroughfares, 
and  almost  drop  to  their  knees  in  pitiful 

supplication.  They  arc  of  all  ages  and 
both    sexes,    but    tin     majoritj     arc    worn,  n 

and  children.  Unlike  tin-  professional 
women  beggars  to  be  found  in  other  coun- 
tries, t  hesc  do  not  have  to  pinch  t  he  scraw  in 
limbs  of  their  child  in  arms  t>  make  it  cry; 

it  seem--  bo  be  crying  all  the  time,  and  nol 
manufactured  crying  either.  Alt  ho  the 
beggars  are  to  lie  found  in  everj  strei  I  "I 

the  city,  the  majority  are  outside  the  lead- 
ing   hotels    and    restaurant-.      The    railway 

stations  and  church  ilso  popular  with 

them. 

Typhu  erywhere.     It  was  raging  so 

badly   in  Warsaw  not   lo  that   on.    of 

the  American  relief  agencies  forbade  its 
]"  t  01  le  m  t  Ik  or  go  to 

i he  few   moving-picturi  -.  their  only 

chance  of  ,b  ersion.  There  are  ten  thou- 
sand of  typhus  in  the  city  right  now. 


Official  figures  show  that  fifty  thousand 
died  of  typhus  in  Poland  this  white  p. 

The  largest  concentration  of  t.\  phus  vic- 
tims hereabout  is  at  Pevonsky  Camp,  on  the 
fringe  of  the  capital,  where  refugees  from 
and  wesl  are  washed  through  Poland 
on  their  way  to  their  former  homes.  This 
camp  was  visited  recently  b\  Madame 
Paderewski,  wife  of  the  former  Premier, 
nun< .  The  \  ictims  call  her 
little  mother,  and  think  she  bears  a  charm 
which  protects  her  from  the  disease.  At 
the  largest  hospital  here,  which  can  take  in 
1,500  patients,  there  was  such  lack  of  fuel 
that  the  surgeon,  formerly  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Russian  Army,  was  forced  to  break 
up  the  few  remaining  chairs  for  fire,  in  order 
to  boil  water  to  sterilize  his  operating 
instruments. 

Funerals  occur  with  startling  frequency. 
Rut  the  natives  are  not  stirred,  they  are  so 
used  to  seeing  them.  Men  just  raise  their 
hats  and  pass  on.  All  funerals  must  pass 
along  the  Novo  Swiat  and  Sanatorska,  the 
principal  streets,  on  their  way  to  the  ceme- 
tery, back  of  the  down-town  section. 

All  this  misery  is  outside  the  doors  of  the 
leading  hotels  of  Warsaw — the  Bristol  and 
L'Europe — which  face  each  other  on  either 
side  of  the  Novo  Swiat.  Inside  them  one 
can  dine  as  well  as  in  any  capital  in  Europe. 
It  costs  a  lot  of  marks;  but  a  mark  is  worth 
about  one  cent,  so  that  a  mere  matter  of 
500  marks  will  buy  a  very  satisfying  meal. 
It  will  include  hors  d'eeuvres,  soup,  fish  or 
omelet,  chicken  or  steak,  stewed  fruit,  and 
coffee.  Wine  is  extra,  say  200  marks. 
The  waiter's  tip  here,  as  in  some  other 
eastern  European  countries,  is  10  per  cent, 
and  is  added  right  on  to  the  bill,  a  very 
good  system,  which  saves  a  lot  of  annoy- 
ance. There  are  no  cigars  on  sale,  but 
cigarets  can  be  had  occasionally  for  [200 
marks  for  a  package  of  twenty. 

The  people  inside  these  hotels  are  refu- 
gees from  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  members 
of  the  military,  economic,  and  relief  missions 
from  Allied  counti'ies  and  western  Euro- 
peans, who  are  benefiting  by  the  disparity 
in  exchange.  The  refugees  have  jewelry 
and  securities  which  they  managed  to  save 
from  their  estates  when  t  bej  Bed  to  Warsaw 
from  Russia  or  the  rich  Ukraine.  Their 
properties  are  now  in  the  hands  of  their 
former  peasants  and  they  have  about  given 
up  hope  of  ever  getting  them  back.  So 
that,  except  for  what  they  managed  to 
carry  away  in  jewels  and  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  securities,  fchey  are  no  longer  the 
wealthy  landowners  of  Kief  or  Podolia  or 

some  ot  her  great  grain-producing  section  of 
the  Russias.  Members  of  the  missions 
and  visitors  from  the  United  States,  France, 
or  England  bring  their  money  wit li  them 
and  have  it  changed  into  a  basketful  of 
Polish  marks. 

The  liigh-li\  iug  cost  is  not   SO  bad  for  the 

\  isitors  or  the  refugees.     TIk\  can  manage 

to  Struggle  along.  Rut  the  Pole  gels  his 
pa\    in    Polish   marks.      The   rich   can   only 

draw  marks  from  the  banks  or  obtain  marks 
in  exchange  for  their  securities  or  jewels. 

Thai    is  why.  since  the  armistice,  erstwhile 

fairly  well  off  people  here  have  become  poor 

and    nol    a    few    white    marble   palaces   have 

had  to  be  mortgaged.  Think  of  paying 
945  marks  for  a  pair  <>f  stockings,  and  this 
by  a  ci,-|   whose  salarx    in  the  bank   here  is 

twenty    dollars   a    week.     Bread    is   forty 

cents   a    loaf.      An    ordinary    negligee    shirt 

costs  twenty-two  dollars.  Cheap  shoes 
cost  ,-ixt\    dollars. 

Outside  Warsaw  the  conditions  are  even 
won  pi   in  Posen,  which,  being  the 

most  modern  of  Polish  cities,  is  also  the 
cleanest  and  the  least  affected  by  disease. 


Here  the  German  form  of  government  is 
continued  by  Polish  administration,  the 
only  noticeable  change  being  that  the  face 
of  the  Kaiser  has  been  chiseled  off  the 
Schlossor  palace,  the  Emperor's  stables, and 
a  few  other  places  about  town.  To  the  i 
of   Warsaw  typhus  continues  to  rage  and 

port  at  ion  is  paralyzed.    Whole  villa 
have  bet  n  decimated,  and  the  difficult 
of  the  situation  are  added  to  by  return 
refugees,    who    are    continually    streaming 
along  the  roads  only  to  find  their  homes  in 
ruins.      Yet,    under    these    distressing    cir- 
cumstances, there  is  still  the  flame  of  hope. 
and   the  people  do  not  complain.     As  the 
writer  observ  es: 

One  of  the  marvels  of  the  new  Republic 
is  the  stoical  way  in  which  the  people  i 
continued  to  face  all  these  recurring  diffi- 
culties. They  seem  tried  in  hardships  and 
disappointments.  They  are  not  impatient 
because  their  new  road  is  covered  with 
rough  places.  Rather  they  would  be  sur- 
prized if  it  were  not  so.  Haven't  they  been 
hoping  ami  watching  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  for  their  independence!  It  is 
true  now  that  they  have  it  they  don't  know 
exactly  what  to  do  with  it.  That  is  be- 
cause  their  freedom  was  thrust  upon  them 
suddenly  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  it 
wildered  them. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  leaders  v 
a  bit  hysterical  over  this  national  con- 
sciousness and  went  to  the  extreme  of  bar- 
ring the  Russian  language  from  the  tuv. 
Poland,  seeking  lo  arrest  those  who  were 
overheard,  speaking  in  that  tongue.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  natural  reaction  to  the  war  and 
a  desire  to  repay  the  Russians  for  their  im- 
posn  ions  on  the  Poles  during  so  many  years. 

Most  careful  observers  of  the  present 
Poland  can  not  help  noticing  a  proud,  un- 
broken spirit  predominating  her  many 
troubles.  Her  greatest  enemy  now  is 
within  her'own  borders,  and  it  is  her  petti- 
fogging politicians  who  up  to  now  have  not 
been  able  to  subjugate  personal  interests 
and  prejudices  for  national  unity. 

The  Polish  Diet,  or  Parliament,  is  a 
dream  come  true  to  most  Poles,  but  it  still 
lacks  experience.  The  Poles  have  watched 
this  legislative  body  during  its  year  of  life 
with  a  snrt  of  tolerant,  passive  interest. 
'fhe  a\  erage  Pole  is  so  glad  to  have  his  ow o 
lawmaking  body,  after  thinking  about  it 
for  generations,  that  his  good  sense  tells 
him  not  to  expect  too  much  from  it. 

The  visitor  to  Poland  to-day  notices  the 

quiet,  contident  complacency  of  the  people 

in  their  belief  that  somehow  it  will  lie  all 
right  for  Poland.  He  sees  lacking  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Cio\  eminent,  the  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  heads  of  departments  a  cer- 
tain power  of  direction  and  command,  an 
absence  of  force  in  deciding  a  question, 
things  which  are  not  conducive  to  a  power- 
ful government.  But  he  is  told  that  this 
is  due  to  lack  of  experience  and  to  years  of 
rule  b\  others.  The  Pole,  he  is  reminded, 
didn'l  have  a  ohanee  to  develop  under 
Russian  rule.  The  big  men  were  not  given 
a  voice  in  the  administrative  affairs. 

"Give  us  time,"  said  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
"and  the  energetic  resourcefulness  charac- 
teristic of  the  Poles  will  assert  itself.  Wo 
now  have  a  country  as  large  in  territory  as 
Germany  and  a  population  of  thirty-five 
million.  It's  a  big  job  for  beginners  to 
tackle,  but  give  us  time." 

Poland  is  easily  one  of  the  important  of 
the  new  Powers  of  Europe,  and,  like  others, 
she  is  in  the  melting-pot  of  European  poli- 
tics, the  probable  outcome  of  which  is  an- 
other story. 
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TRUCK  cmrf  TRACTOR  ENGINE 


Midwest  S.  A    E. 
Standard   3  -  poi  nt 
suspension  engine 


— "never  before  has  there  been  dependable  power  like  this" 


At  this  time  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  engines  suit- 
able for  trucks  and  tractor-, — we  offer  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "belt-on-to"  our  product  and  capacity  for 
assured  delivery — -while  it  lasts. 

We  say  "while  it  lasts"  because  this  truck  and  tractor 
engine  has  proved  so  fundamentally  "in  line"  with 
the  present-day  demand  for  high  speed  truck  and 
heavy  duty  tractor  installation  that  open  capacity 
cannot  be  offered  indefinitely. 

Prominent  engineers  who  have  tested  this  engine  have 
freely  said  that  here  is  an  engine  no  truck  or  tractor 
manufacturer  can  afford  to  ignore. 

We  know  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  never 
before  has  there  been  dependable  power  like  this 


Open  capacity  limited  to  41  ■_>  x  6"  and  41 s  x  51 i" 
sizes.  Either  size  furnished  with  No.  2  or  No.  3 
S.  A.  E.  bell  housing  or  open  fly  wheel  type  (also 
supplied  with  20"  support  arm  spread 

Look  well  into  the  source  of  your  engine  supply — 
now.     It  may  mean  success  or  the  reverse. 


THE     MIDWEST 

SALES  DIVISION  A 


ENGINE    COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS.  U.  S.  A. 


frn 


GENERAL  S  \NAGER 


VISITING  ENGLISHMEN   SET  A  NEW  RELAY  RACE   RECORD 


AMERICAN  RELAY  TEAMS  will  have  to  be  on  their 
/-\  p'a  and  q's  for  the  Olympic  races  in  Belgium  in  August, 
■*-  -^-  when  they  will  meet  again  their  victorious  English 
rivals,  the  Oxford-Cambridge  quartet.  In  the  international 
field-events  held  in  Philadelphia  in  early  May,  the  Britishers 
outdistanced  the  home  teams  in  the  two-mile  relay  race,  and 
sel  a  new  world's  record.  Their  time  for  the  distance,  7  minut<  is, 
I  ,  clipl  2%  seconds  from  «thc  mark  established  in 
1910  by  I'.  Riley,  J.  Bromillow,  Mel  Sheppard,  and  Abe  Kivial, 
who  ran  under  the  colors  of  the  Irish-American  Athletic  Club. 


Courtesy  of  tho  New  i  BveniugPosi 

WORLD'S  REOORD-BREAKERS    PROW    ENGLAND. 

This  quartet  of  young  Englishmen,  two  from  Oxford  and  two  from  Cambridge,  beat   the  beel 
American  college  runners,  and   the  world's  record   f<>r  the  two-mile  relay  race,  at  Franklin 

Field,  Philadelphia,  on  May  1. 


The  British  relaj  team  in  the  Philadelphia  meet  was  made  up  of 
\\ .  G.  Tatham,  II.  B.  Stallard,  W.  R.  Milligan,  and  B.  0..  D. 
Rudd,  captain.  It  was  Stallard  who  gained  the  lead  after 
taking  the  baton  from  Tatham,  running  in  third  place  in  the 
I'n-i  half-mile,  and  thereafter  the  visitors  gained  until,  at  the 
finish,  Captain  Rudd  was  thirty  yards  ahead  of  Fates,  the  hope 
of  Illinois.  Franklin  Field  was  crowded  with  thirty  thousand 
spe<  including    members    Prom    the    British    Embassy. 

Wnen  it  was  announced  that  the  visitors  had  broken  the  world's 
ird,  they  were  lustilj  cheered  in  true  sportsman's  style.     The 
race  is  aptlj  described  bj  William  Bennigan,  one  of  the  spo 
writers  of  the  New  York  World: 

The  victory  of  the  Oxford-Cambridge  team  can  be  told  in  a 
rds.     It  was  by  far  the  besl  team  in  the  race,  and  at  the 

finish    Rudd,  captain   o               English    team,    hail    a    good    thirty 

yards  over  ^  .   Illinois,  who  finished  second 

Follow!  game  little  Earl   Eby,  the  star  of  the 

Penn  team.  Every  one  in  the  crowd  of  thirty  thousand  pinned 


their  hopes  on  Eby.     The   blond-haired  youngster,   Try  as 
tnight,  could  not  overtake  the  fast-flying  Rudd.  who  start 
with  at  least  a  twenty-five  yard  advantage  over  the  Penn  star 
Rudd's  time  for  the  half  was  1  minute   ">!.,  seconds,  and  Eh 
1  minute  and  .">(>',  seconds. 

The  race  was  lacking  in  thrills.     In   the  last   international 
two-mile  race  in  1914,  Col.  Arnold  X.  Strode  Jackson,  runn 
as   anchor   for   Oxford-Cambridge,    just    barely   beat    WalL 
McCurdy,  of  Penn,  in  one  of  the  greatest  finishes,  ever  a 
There  was  no  such  finish  to-day.     The  race  was  over  jus 
soon  as  Rudd,  who  is  no  doubt  a  wonderful  runner,  snatched 
the  baton  from  Milligan. 

Only  once  during  the  race  did  America 
show  to  advantage.  This  was  in  the 
first  half.  Eight  teams  competed,  and 
as  the  field  broke,  R.  B.  Davidson 
Cornell,  broke  in  front,  with  Tatham,  of 
Oxford-Cambridge,  in  the  rear. 

The  Cornell  man  cut  out  a  fasl  pace 
and  at  the  end  of  the  half-mile  wa 
good  five  yards  in  front  of  Spink,  of  the 
Illinois  team,  who  was  moving  rapidly 
over  the  dirt.  Tatham  was  in  third 
place  when  he  handed  the  baton  to 
Stallard. 

Stallard  worked  bis  legs  fast  and 
rounding  the  turn  was  up  with  the 
leaders.  As  he  passed  the  members 
of  the  British  Embassy,  he  uncovered 
a  sprint  that  carried  him  quickly  to  the 
front.  That  was  the  turning  -  point 
of  the  race.  That  was  where  the  En- 
glishmen's victory  began. 

Stallard  continued  his  fast  running 
and  gradually  he  drew  away  from  the 
other  runners.  At  1  he  end  of  his  half- 
mile  he  was  leading  Stanton,  of  Cornell, 
by  fifteen  yards.  Illinois  was  in  third 
place  and  E.  Shields,  of  Penn,  fourth. 

Milligan  took  the  baton  from  Stallard 
and  away  he  went.  As  he  did  so.  Stal- 
lard. with  his  strength  and  stamina 
done,  sank  to  the  ground.  He  was 
picked  up  by  Jackson. 

Milligan  ran  even  faster  than  Stallard, 
and  with  every  bound  he  made  victory 
for  America  become  more  remote.  On 
his  first  lap  he  had  opened  up  a  gap  of 
twenty-five  yards  on  Henry,  of  Illinois. 
Cornell  was  running  third  and  Penn 
still  fourth. 

As  the  field  started  on  its  second  lap 
the  anchor  men  took  their  places. 
Eby  obviously  was  nervous.  In  fact, 
his  muscles  twitched  as  the  runners  sped  around  the  track. 
\\r  knew  that  the  great  crowd  expected  him  to  overtake  the 
English  team.  Once  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  to  see  where 
Brown,  the  Penn  man.  was.  One  look  was  enough  to  convince 
the  runner  that  only  a  superhuman  effort  on  his  pari  would 
snatch  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat. 

Rudd,  who  had  the  inside  position,  waited  patiently  for 
Milligan.  As  the  latter  neared  the  line  Rudd  grabbed  the  baton 
with  his  lefl  hand.  His  stride  was  smooth  and  his  pace  fast. 
He  was  not  exerting  himself  and  it  could  easily  be  seen  that   he 

was  saving  his  strength  and  speed  for  the  final  lap. 

He  wa-  a  good  distance  in  front  when  Eby  started.  In 
between  the  Englishmen  and  the  Penn  runners  were  Yates, 
of  Illinois,  and  a  Cornell  runner.  Hut  the  thirty  thousand 
pairs  of  eyes  were  Focused  onrj  on  Eby.  The  Penn  runner 
cut  loose,  but  Tint  at  his  fastesl  pace.  He.  like  Rudd,  was 
going  to  give  every  ounce  of  strength  thai  he  possesl  in  the  final 
sprint. 

As  they  started  on  the  final  lap  Eby  moved  a  little  faster. 
There  was  still  a  faint  hope  that  the  American  might  overtake 
the    Englishman,    who    failed    to    increase    his   speed.     But    as 
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GERMS 


A  science 


■fer«* 
MOUTM. 

GUMS. 
THBOAT.NOSI 

MUCOUS 
SURfAClS 
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Banishes   Bad  Tastes  Instantly 


tiq«,D 
i  septic- 


YOl1  men  who  wake  up  with 
j  esterday'  s  smoke-breath  or  any 
had  tastes  that  give  you  a  don't- 
want-any-hreaktast  feeling — learn  this 
new   way   to    banish    unpleasant    tastes 

At    night,    after    you    have   brushed 
your  teeth  with  a  dentifrice,   rinse  y< 
mouth  with   Klen/.o  Liquid  Antiscp 
the    new  mouth    purifier.      First    thing 
in    the    morning,    do   the   same   thin^ 
again. 

Result     all    l>.ul    tacti  you 

fast  t.i-i,  and  5  0 

having  ..  "!u>l  breath"  to  hide. 


iinuil.it 
Liquid  Antiseptic  pr 
it    i>   doing   in  your    mo  1 
etions,  d< 

el  a  i->.ittle   ot    K  • 

tisin£  it. 

"The   i     CttO^..  res 

throughout    the    United    S 
Britain. 

■ 


I  Mil  D   DRUG   1  i>\t!'  \N^ 


STON,      fORONTt 
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You  Want  Power  Service 
-Not  Just  Motors 

!  <>r  heavy  rural  haul,  or  more  rapid  city  transit, 
your  trucks  must  be  fortified  with  maximum 
power  and  free  from  danger  of  frequent  breakdown. 
Builders  oi  the  better  trucks  know  that  truck 
performance  depends  upon  the  motor.  That-- 
why  they  specify  the  Wisconsin  Consistent. 

Wisconsin  Motors  cost  more  becau 
they  arc  made  better.  Each  one  is 
run-iii,  torn  down,  inspected  and  re- 
adjusted before  being  re-assembled. 
This  care  guarantees  that  every  Wis- 
consin is  ready  to  run,  when  delivered. 

_  m  Write  for  Specifications 

^     WISCONSIN  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 
Sta.    A,   Dept.  350,   MilwauLee,  Wi.. 

Distributor! 
\«'«  \  nrk  Branch: 
l  .  M.  I  inner.  Factor]  Rep., 
21  I'ark  Row.  New  ^  ork.  N.  Y. 

(  gtlfornla  Distributor: 
Earl  I*.  Cooper  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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C/CONOMY  in  shoes  consists  in  getting  the 
most  for  your  money.  How  to  do  this  is  the 
question.  Low  priced  shoes  may  prove  more 
costly  than  the  most  expensive.  You  are  safer 
than  ever  with  Florsheims.  Fit,  style,  comfort 
are  added  to  endurance.  No  shoe  could  be 
better.     No  shoe  like  it  could  be  sold  for  less. 


heim  Oxfords  are  cool  and  perfect  fitting. 
Look     tor    the    quality    mark,    "Florsheim." 
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Rudd  reached  the  box  where  the  tnembei 
of  the  British  Embassy  sat,  be  eul  loose. 

And  how  he  did  go!  Eby  also  threw 
on  the  full-speed  clutch.  He,  too,  fairh 
Hew  over  the  track.  But  the  crowd 
in  silence,  as  they  knew  thai  only  an 
accidenl  to  Rudd  could  prevenl  the  Ox- 
ford-Cambridge team  from  winning. 

Rudd  crossed  the  tape  with  a  terrific 
bursl  of  speed,  apparently  jusl  as  fresh 
:in<i  as  3trong  as  when  he  started.  The 
prowd,  appreciating  the  facl  thai  they 
were  looking  at  a  greal  runner,  gave  Rudd 
.-I  rousing  oval  ion. 

Yates,    of    Illinois,    finished    aboul    five 
yards  in  front  of  Kby,  who-,    great   finish 
Perm  third  place  over  Cornell.     The 
four  other  teams  were  far  in  the  rear. 


THE  WILY    TROUT,  AND    HOW  TO 
CAPTURE    HIM 

^T^IIL  trout  as  a  plentiful  game-fish  is 
-*-  coming  back,  we  ar<  assured  by  a 
devotee  of  angling,  Lieut.  Warren  11. 
Miller.  Having  made  this  observation, 
Lieutenant  Miller  goes  on  at  some  length 
to  explain  that  the  scarcity  of  Hsli  and 
game  in  most  places  is  more  apparent  that; 
real,  lie  suggests  that  most  sportsmen 
have  a  feeling  that  to  find  sporl  they  must 
iravel  a  great  distance —  into  the  Rockies, 

to  the  North  W 1-.  or  somi   other  oufc-of- 

i  he-way  place.  "1  happen  to  know  that 
your  Stale  is  as  well  stocked  with  fish  and 
game  as  any,"  he  says.  He  furnishes 
illustrations  from  experiences  in  his  own 
"•late.  New  Jersey,  lie  refers  to  this  as  an 
"  unroinantic.  prosaic  Utile  plot  of  ground 
noted  principally  for  its  rich  farms  and 
its  big  manufacturing  cities."  He  sta 
however,  thai  even  within  "our  narrow 
confines  we  havi  as  good  trout- and  bass- 
fishing,  as  good  quail-,  grouse-,  and  duck- 
shooting,  a-  line  deer-hunting,  as  c,„,d 
wilderness-canoeing"  as  one  will  find  any- 
where. Tin  point  he  make-  is  thai  these 
things  are  nsualh  comparatively  near  at 
hand,  if  one  knows  where  to  find  them.  In 
the  matter  of  fishing,  he  says  that  a  Stream 
or  lake  ._;ei>  a  reputation  for  being  "fished 
out,"'  when,  in  fad.  there  is  hardly  a 
" lished-oiit  "  body  of  water  in  the  country 
from  which  one  may  not  yank  Lass,  pike, 
and  trout,  provided  he  lias  the  righl  kind 
of  tackle  and  know-  how.  With  this  en- 
couraging preliminary,  Lieutenanl  Miller 
proceeds  to  give  an  outline,  in  Forest  and 
Stream  New  York  .of  what  he  considers 
the  besl  method-  for  luring  the  \\ar\ 
trout  from  its  \\ater>  habitat.  He  writes 
on  this  timeh    subject : 

In  i  In  earlj  season  you  can  not  beat 
worm-  lor  bait.  The  waters  are  roily,  the 
insects  not  hatched  out  yet.  and  the  trout 
are  feeding  on  something  substantial 
after    their    Long    winter'-    fast.      In    Large 

streams,  worm-fishing  is  done  from  a 
boulder  over  some  pool  full  of  trout, 
witli  a  ninefoot,  five-ounce  rod  and  a  nice, 
crawly  angleworm,  much  like  any  other 
kind  of   still-fishing  for  perch  or  blue-gills 
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he  counl  ry  over,     A  more  excil  ing     aria 
lion   o£   it   is   worming  on    small     I  n  am 
frown    over     with     alders    and     •.-  i 
where  a  long  rod  is  a  misery,  then    being 

,rini  to  usi   it.     Here  I  prefer  i  hi    shorl 
bait-casting  rod,   five  feet  six  inchi 
provided  with  a  quadruple  multiply- 
ing bass  reel.     This  is  easily  bandied,  and 
l  he  trout  is  played  on  i  be  reel  liki   a  ba 
liubber  hip  boots    with   leather  hobnailed 
wading  sandals  are  essential,  as  on<    i 
Ihe  stream  naif  the  time.     The  fishing  is 
generally  done  down-stream,  the  lin<   being 
paid  oul   of  a  loose-running   reel  and   the 
worm    allowed    to    floal    down    along    the 
bottom.     A     small    number     ten    snellcd 
hook  is  used,  and  s.i nn    is  put   through  the 
•ollar  of  your  night-walker,  allowing   bim 
i  squirm  at   will.     A   i roul 's  mou  h  i 
arge  that  he  lakes  in  the  whole  worm  al 
i  tfulp,  and  you  strike  and   hook   him   in 
Ihe  gullet  with  the  little  number  ten.    Tin 

is  reel  play,  with  i  he  usual  -  rategj 
,!'  keeping  him  away  from  roo  -  and  sub- 
rierged  trees,  wading  up  on  him  promptly, 
oul  slipping  the  landing-nei  under  hini 
is  quickly  as  may  be,  for  a  troui  is  n<  ver 
ired  oul  and  is  never  more  dangerous 
ha.n  when  right  under  your  feet.  Never 
ry  to  lift  him  oul  of  the  water  without 
he  landing-net  under  him. 

Again,  early  in  May,  before  the  hatch 
if  May-Mies  is  out,  nothing  is  better  than 
ivc  minnows  or  even  preserved  ones,  par- 
ioularly  for  large  trout.  Once  I  fished 
i  big,  well-stocked  si  ream  for  a  whole 
lay  without  a  rise  to  mj  drj  fly,  while 
ny  partner  filled  Ids  creel,  taking  trout 
ight  OUl  under  m\  no»e  wi.h  a  sw  I  c-h 
■ast  and  a  live  minnow  on  the  small  ntim- 
ii  ten  hook.  Meanwhile  another  angler 
Look  a  twenty-seven-incher  on  a  Devon 
irlilieial  minnow.  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
iot   slow    to  abandon   an\    and   all   my   Hies. 

Wet-fly  fishing  was  once  perfectly  satis- 

laetory,  says  Lieutenanl  Miller,  until  the 
I  rout  got  on  to  their  job.  Now  the  wily 
denizens  of  the  wet  know  all  about  those 
Hies  and  "can  led  without  rising  jusl 
what  maker  tied  the  fly."  These  days  the 
disciples    of    l/.aak    Walton    n>e    a    drj     lly. 

with  which  it  seems  i hey  are  able  to  fool 

the  trout   in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory 
tO    the   fisherman.      Success    with    the   dr\ 

ll\  depends  upon  two  principles: 

First,  that  a  Iron!  can  not  boc  back  of 
him  for  a  distance  of  some  thirty  degrees 
on  each  side  of  his  dorsal  fin.  As  he  alw  a.\  s 
lies  facing  up-stream,  y<  u  are  safe  from  de- 
tection it'  you   lish   up-stream   toward   the 

head    of    the    pool.        If    he    sees    \  oil    at     all. 

it  is  all  off,  for  he  hunts  his  hiding-pla 
and  will  remain  (here  for  an  hour  or  so 
until  he  is  convinced  that  you  have  de- 
parted. Coupled  with  this  max  be  im 
tioned  that  a  trout  can  not  see  anything 
at  all  above  water  if  it  is  more  than  thirtj 
feet  away  from  him  in  a  circle  of  that  ra- 
dius. 'Phis  is  because  beyond  thai  distance 
the  sight  rays  are  reflected  downward  bj 
the  under  surface  of  the  water,  which  acts 
like  a  mirror  to  him. 

The  second  principle  of  dry-tl.\  fishing 
is  that  trout  will  he  fooled  1>.\  a  flj  eloselj 
imitating  a  natural  insect,  aud  floating 
naturally  down-stream,  as  if  it  had  just 
dropt  off  a  hush.  American  dry  dies  are 
tied  lo  imitate  closely  our  natural  inserts, 
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ad  oik  -  notes  the  predominating  insect 
,u  the  bI  r<  ams  ;it  the  i  ime  of  daj  w  ben 
me  is  fishing,  and  chooser  one  out  of  the 
fly  box  as  near  like  ii  as  possible. 

Naturally,    all    dry-fly    fishing    ia   done 
ip-stream,  or  across  stream  on  wide  on< 

;i   good    practise   in    casting,    one   can 
■  rt  out  fifty  to  sixty  feel  of  line,  and  drop 
be   fly    where    wanted,    wherefore   one    is 
afe  in  casting  for  a  spol  sixty  feet  away 
serosa  the  stream,  for  it   is  outside  of  tin 
ihirty-foot    )i m i  1 .    and    the    caster    i-    in- 
visible   to    1 1 1 « ■    trout,    especiallj    if    he    is 
landing  on  a   rock   and   bis  feel    are   nol 
ticking  down  into  '  1 1< •  water.     The  tackle 
ised  is  a  rather  stiff  rod.  costing  aboul 
in    dollar.-,    nine    feel    long,    five    ounce, 
-iilii  bamboo  with  snake  guides.     The  reel 
nay  be  any  cheap  affair  of  bard  rubber, 
tingle  dick,  and  goes  on  the  but!  of  the  rod 
o  give  it<  balance.     It   holds  thirtj   yards 
if  size  E,  double-tapered  troul  line,  costing 
aree  to  Beven  dollars,  and  on  the  end  "of 

his  is  a  six-l'ool  j^ut  leader  and  a  small  fly, 
ied  dry,  so  it  will  float,  and  il  musl  !><• 
small,  on  a  number  twelve  hook.  Tliis 
ackle,  properly  used,  is  a  killer  and  will 
ake    trout    in    fly-time    where    the    usual 

nelhods    will    make    one   conclude    that     the 

bream  must  be  fished  out,  in  spite  of  the 
Mate    having   been    on    the   job    stocking 

he  stream. 

If   the   stream    is   small,   one   stands   at 

lie  lower  end  of  a  pool,  where  there  is 
ooin  for  a  long  back-cast  without  the 
ly  getting  hung  Up  in  trees,  and  he  casts 
OWard   likely    spots   with    false   casts,    thai 

-.  without  ever  letting  the  fly  touch  the 
rater.     At   each  oast,   more  line  is  stript 

iff  the  reel  and  fed  out.  until  you  land 
In  flj  righl  over  a  chosen,  eddj  or  boulder 
i  In  re  a   trout  is  most-  probably   lurking. 

keeping  a  sharp  watch  out,  sou  note  that 
ittle  feathered  fraud  bobbing  down-stream 

S  you  slowly  strip  in  line  to  take  up  slack, 
in  Idenly  there  is  a  swirl  in  the  water,  and 
uslantb  you  strike,  for  the  trout  is  so 
[uick  that  sou  can  not  take  il  awaj  from 
dm,  and  also  SO  quick  as  to  spit  out  the 
ly  the  instant  he  feels  the  hook  If 
looked,    he    will    lie    all    o\er    the    pool,  and 

on  have  your  hands  full  stripping  in  line 
uth  your  righl  forefinger,  snubbing  him 
wa\    from   snags,   etc.,    until   finally   you 

ia\e  him  mar  you  and  can  get  him  where 
u    is  in  shallow  s,  or  at   J  our  feet .  w  here  I  he 

anding-nel  can  come  into  plaj  . 
Next,  to  the  tackle,  the  laities  employed 

>la\     an     important     part     in    trout-fishing. 

Cnowing  how  to  pursue  the  suspicious  fish 

o    he    will    not    take    fright    before    he    is 

looked,    and    how     to    land    him    after    that 

'\eiii.  requires  skill  attained  onlj  by  ex- 
lerience.       Lieutenant      Miller     furnishes 

nine  hints  as  to  what  should  and  what 
hould  not   l>e  done: 

Never  wade  righl  in  where  tin  troul  an  . 
or  those  big  rubber  legs  of  yours,  stninp- 
Dg  through  the  water,  will  scare  e\  er\ 
me  of   them    to    his   lair        We    note   a    huge 

ioulder  with  the  waters  racing  past  it 
n  a   foamy   cascade.     Ii    is.    maybe,   fiftj 

eel  away  (roill  the  nearest  rock  from 
rhich  it  can  be  cast.  We  plan  to  reach 
hat  rock,  and  then,  standing  on  it.  we 
let    out    line    in   false  casts,   until   we   drop 

he  fly  just  above  the  sluice.  Sharp-eyed, 
\e  set'  our  little  black  dot  dancing  swiftlj 
town-stream,  a  mere  speck  in  the  foaming 

vaters.      There   is  a    splash,   and   tin    black 


(1<>(      dtsapp  .11         and      W<       -irila       with     a 
I  w  itch    of    I  In      •  n    i    and    the    bat  tie    i      on! 

I    prefer   these    larg  foi    oni    i 

free   from    tin-   annoyana      i>|    getting    ill' 
back-cast    bung    up    in    t  n  <  -.    and    I 
eyed  tin  -  in  pr<  f<  n  ue<    to  mi  Ii'  d 

I  he\    an     k  inn  --;.  .       Tin     -mil.  d    III" 

III   I  Ii   I        III        In  e-illfe-li  <|        water-.       In  .  . 

•  me   can    i  In  n   drag   dow  n    t  In    tacl  !• 

force,     v.  In  u     1  lii      -mil     pari  -.     ha     ing     I  In 
fly    ill    t  he    I  n-e.    lint    \  mi    do    nol    lose   J  our 
"ill       leader      al-o        In      all       till    I       foamy 

waters  the  flj   i-  generally   drowned  befon 

it  ha-  goni    tit I;   reel .  but  it  is  <  asilj  dried 

with    a    few     fabil     cast    .    or.     if    it     pi  ! 

in    sinking,    nil    in   and    dope    it    with    \our 

bottle  of  dry-flj   oil,  banging   to  a   button 

on     voiii      shirt,     and     il      will     I,,      good     for 

ral  mom 
Again,  we  conn   to  a  -nil  pool  w  In  n   t  In 
water  crawl-  glassily  along.     Surelj    then 

arc     trOUl     lull,    Ino-t    like|\     under   the    fOOtH 

of  tin  i rei  -  overhanging  tin  bank.  Keep- 
ing far  enough  away  to  be  well  out  of 
sight,  we  east  aero--  tin  pool  and  watch 
our  flj  float  quiet]}  down  on  ii-  gia 
surface.  Nuddenh  t  In  n  I-  a  ■_■  1 1 1 1 1 1 .  - . 
of  a  pink  mouth  rushing  al  tin  fly,  down 
in    thfi    dept  h-,    and    W(     -Inki  .    for    In     w  ill 

have  ii  before  the  wrist  impulsi  reaches 
the  fly. 

Those  are  successful  tactics  that  have 
filled  my  creel  when  a  whip  of  wel  flies 
would  remain  unnoticed  and  I  In  worm 
stay  on  bottom  untouched.  Another 
favorite  trick  is  to  oast  over  a  big  boulder, 
with    the    water    running   like   a   mill-race 

under    it,    and    land     tin-    fly     righl     on     tin 

boulder.  A  twitch  of  th<  rod  then  drops 
it  oil'  the  boulder,  and  a  larg<  trout,  com- 
pleleh  fooled,  urrali-  it.  to  come  later 
flapping   into   1  he   in!.       All   our  old    -tand- 

ard  wet  flies,  March  lb-own.  Cowdung, 
Coachman,  Parmachenei  Belle,  Grizzlj 
King,  Silver  Doctor,  etc.,  are  now  tied 
dry,  wiih  w inj,r>  cocked  so  thej  will  float, 
in  addition  to  which  we  have  borrowed  a 
lot  of  good  one-  from  the  English  Pale 
Evening  Dun,  for  after-four-o'clock  fish- 
ing, Inm  Him  Dun,  Fellow  Sally,  Whirling 
Dun,  and  the  like.  1  find  that  on  Eastern 
streams  I  lie  old  standard-,  tied  dry,  answer 
\er\  well,  with  a  few  English  flies  added. 
Half    a    dozen    of    each    suffice    for    a    four 

days'  trip,  and.  if  eyed,  thej  will  all  go 
in  the  cork  base  of  a  -mall  tin  Loch 
Leven  flj  box,  which  i-  carried  in  the  hip 
pocket.  With  a  crescent-shaped  tin  belt- 
box  well  stuffed  with  minnows  ami  angle- 
worms, wo  aro  fixt  for  flj  days  or  bait  da 
both  of  which  occur  in  anj   nip  in  Juni  . 

The  Lieutenant  al-o  favors  the  pros- 
pective trout  -  fisherman  with  a  detailed 
hi  oi  what  experience  ha-  taught  him  i- 
e-seniia'l  in  l  In    wax  of  equipment  : 

For  olo1  hing,  I  wear  an  olh  e-drab  flannel 
shirt,  graj  homespun  wool  trousers  tucked 
inio  hip  rubber  boots  and  held  up  b\ 
white  suspenders,  a  Bof1  fell  hat.  and 
leather  wading-sandals  buckled  over  tin 
Mile-  of  mj  boots  to  preveul  upa  t-  in  tin 
slipperj    rook   bottoms  of  the  streams.     I 

do   nol    wear  a   en  el.    mainh    because    I    do 

not  ow  n  tun  :  instead,  a  '  l  \  12-inch  cam  as 
bag  hold-  a  folding  rubber  rain-coat  wi 

ins;  nineteen  ounces,   to  put   0D  If  a   -how.r 
coines    up,    and    a     ]<:»<  ki  !     of    lunch     I] 
\\  a  I  et-proof     pouch.      Tin      trout     go    Vi 
well  in  the  bottom  of    this  bag,  and  when 
the  lunch  i-  gone  there   is   room   for   tin 
of  t  hem. 

Other  accessories  are:  a  folding  landing- 
net,  which  hangs  from  my  belt  b>  a  snap- 
hook  and  is  tied  to  nie  b\  a  yard  ol  line 
so  that  it  will  not  Moat  awa\  il  I  drop 
it:    a    hunting-knife    for   cutting    tin-    oil' 
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the  h  .n|,  i  .  or    CUtl  \UU    I  hi'')' 

u>  get   do\- 

bol 

'i    on 

and    tin    M  All 

and   I. 

t  In- 
fishing  ami 

What    to  do    ■  ii  I,   i  in    rod   w  h< 

lb     gl  in  lal  Hi    the 

,  when    '  In   cum  nt   prom] 

and      <in      liin      all     around     him. 

up  a  I" 

i hing   '"  do  j-   to  • 

in    1 1n     'op  ol    ;  our    h  ft    boot .    w  H  h    tin 

upright   along   j  our  l<  ft    shouli 

both    hand  quirming 

trout   in  till    n> 

This  outfit    i-  cheap  ami  efficient,  and. 
mi'-'     ii    i-    bought,    you    ! 
withal  for  man\    a  fine  da;'-   sport   along 
i|n     -in  am-    of       our    hoim    countrywide. 
If    'I  no    iron' 

look    al    -l  In      map    ol     J  mil      - 

if   linn    hm'l    good    mountaino  ntrj 

with  troui  streams  in  it  somewhere  within 

a  few    dollar-'  car-fan    from    hoim  .      .\.arl\ 

everj  Stan   ha-  a  haifln  i  •  .  and  i  iren  if  not 
mountainous,  all   si n  am-  cold  em 

allow    troul    ha\  • 

The  writer  concludes   with  a  f«  w   dii 

I  ion-    lor    |  In     -pi  '-ia!     t*  m  tit    of    t  t;. 
in    thai    rniiiit  et  ion    slat  iug    '  i; 
I  hat    trout-fishing    i-    th<    • 
angling  to  1<  arn : 

(   hoo-i     a     -|iot     ovi  r    w  an  r     w  In 

havt    plenlj    of  room   behind  you  for  the 
back-cast.     Start  oil   with  about    | 

i  utile  line  I  hati  tin   h  ngth  of  the  rod 
forward   until   il    lie-  out    llal   on   tin    water. 
Now  lift  it  smartly,  with  your  wrist  onlj  ; 
bring   rod    to    perpi  ndicular    ami    -top    n 
I  here.      Wait     a     -t  cond     until     1 1 
straightens    out     I"  hind.     Then    ur i \ .     the 
rod    a    forward    impulse,    with    your    Wl 
only,    not    with   your  arm-   as    if   you 
sw  itching  "Id  Dobbin.     At  thi 
-trip   off   a    yard    of    line    with    your   left 
hand  from   the  reel,  and.  a-  tin    rod  comes 
forward    to    horizontal,    paj    out    this 
ditional    lin<     through    tin    guides.     I; 
\'    again    and    repeat,    waiting    each    time 
until   your   back-cast   straight! 

hind,    w  lihli    J  mi    'an      t  II    b\     tin 
your    rod.      Never   allow    ih<     rod    to   fall 
hack  over  your  shoulder,  for  that   merelj 
reduces   your    purchase   on    thi  \- 

each  forward  cast,  add  line 

bj    stripping  oil    w  ith   I  in  -,.|   until 

you  ha\  t    I  hirlj  -'f  line  out. 

winch  is  aboir  all  a  beginnci  can  man 
All  right;    get   tin-  down  tin.,  so  that  tin 

Inn    roll-  out  in  Inm:   oici  1}  t *  ith  thi 
cascading   over  tin    «  ml  of  your  line 
dropping  tin   t'  m  out  ahead. 

^  oi:    ;in     now     r.  adj     to    learn    1 1  i 
cast,     Rim  pi  j    aim  for  a   point    well  ah 
;  In  and,    b.  fun     t  In     flj     !.. 

•It  .   lifl    it 
touch    tin     «.  all        In   that    v 

mich  lii 
w  ithotit  droppii  '\  until 

n  .ei\   for  il       \ 
1.  ngth  of  line  out .  and  < 
land  In-  lb 
anywhere  In    hkt-      Lift   the  rod  higl 

■ 
ripple  w 
dow  n    ,  \  t  r>     trout    in    the    I*-'!       La 

w  In  u  J  oil  ha\  i 

ng  and  lab- 
out  a  bit  an- 
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y'OU  have  been  entertained  by  a 
gracious  hostess — a  little  dinner 
party,  perhaps,  to  which  you  have 
been  invited  by  a  business  friend.  A  gift 
of  flowers  next  day  will  express  the  appre' 
ciation  you  feel.  The  girl  you  danced 
with,  who  was  good  to  you  in  finding 
other  partners— a  gift  of  flowers  next  day 
is  the  tribute  you  owe. 

For   every  occasion    and    sentiment — give 
Flowers.  Brighten  the  home  with  the  cheery 
presence  of  fragrant  blossoms.    Let  flowers 
add  their  charm  to  your  table  at  every  meal- 
Tour  local  florist,  within  a  few  hours,  can 
deliver  fresh  flowers  in  any  city  or  town 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  through 
the   Florists'   Telegraph  Delivery   Service. 

The  florist  displaying  the  sign  "Say  it 
with  Flowers1'  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists,  which  enables  him  to 
serve  you  better  when  you  buy  flowers. 


(Whose  <Birtkday 
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line.     Beyond   that  it  lakes  a   verj    I 
stiff    tournamenl    rod  to  give  satisfacti 
bul  I  have  found  forty  to  sixt >  feel  <>r  In, 
ample    for    all    campaigns    thai     I    hav* 
undertaken  against  thewihj  trout. 

Having  got.  some  proficiency  with  honv 
practise   with  your  rod,   choose  a  broad 
open  stream   where  you  will  not  be  mue 
bothered   with   trees  catching  your  I 
cast,  buy  a  set  of  flies,  pul  on  the  old  hip 
boots   with  a  pair  of  leather  sandala 
tached,  and  go  to  it.     There  will  be  pi 
of  fun  ahead  of  you,  and   more  troul    I 
you    would    believe    that    you    could    • 
catch. 

As   to  getting   down  a   hung-up  fly  on 
a  branch,  I  have  round  thai  tin    best 
i-    i<>  cut   a   long  pole  with   a   fork  in 
upper  .  ml   of  it.     (  atch   this  fork  In 
offending  branch,  and  twist  it  off,  whi 
will  come  down,  bringing  your  fly  with  it 

Such  i-  trout-fishing;   a  delightful  r<  ■ 
ation,   taking   one  into  beautiful    countrj 
in    the   most    beautiful  time  of   the 
And  the  k  bole  an   i-  teeming  with  it 
esting  sport. 


CHANGES   IN   BASEBALL   HI  LES   K»H 
THIS  SEASON 

THE   new    rules  that    will   govern   base- 
ball during  the  presenl   season  are  in- 
terestingtj  summarized  bj  Lawrence  P< 
in  the  New    York  Evening  Post,     h   i- 
lieved  by  sports  writers  that    tin   c.hai 
will  prove  particularly  interesting   to  um- 
pires,  upon   whom   will   fall    the  additional 
burden  of  seeing  tluit    the-,    are  observed. 
A-  Mr.  Perry  explains  and  comments: 

\  highlj  desirable  change  is  thai  in 
which  a  pitched  ball  strikes  a  bat  when  the 
batter  has  done   nothing   bul   attempt 

get  OU1   of  the  wa>    of  tin    ball.       Hereafter. 

whether  such  a  ball  goes  fair  or  foul,  il  will 

count   as  a  dead  ball. 

If  when  a  pitcher  is  not  on  the  rubber 
In  delivers  a  ball  th<  batter  i-  entitled  lo 
hit  at  ii  and  make  whatever  he  can  out  of 
the  opportunity . 

\ow  comes  the  much-talked-of  rule  gov- 
erning the  treatment  of  tin  ball  b\  pi  til 
who  at  uo  time  during  a  gam«  -hall  moisten 
with    saliva    either    ball,    glove,    or    hand. 

Neil  her    ma\     the   hall    be    rubbed    . 

dirt,    uniform,    or  on    an>    player's    person. 

No  for<  ign  substance    shall  be  used  on  the 

ball.      The  penallx    for  this  is:    A   new    ball 

must     be     put     in     pla\      h\      1  he     umpire. 

dil   anj    pla\  it  other  than   tin    pitcher 

'..   caught  fixing  or  preparing  the  hall,  thi 

pitcher   is    then    removed    from    the   game. 
Winn  not  a  league  game  both  -ides  maj 
agn  e  to  this  in  for.    the  game.) 

When  a  base  is  occupied,  the  pitcher  for- 

bis  righl    i<>  throw   a  base  to  hold  a. 

runner  on    if  he   takes  either   hand   off  the 

ball. 

If  the  pitcher  drops  the  ball  while  ill  the 
act   of  deliver}    and   no  base  i-  occupied,  it. 

i-  nothing,  but   should  this  ur  while  a 

base  i-  occupied  it  i-  a  balk. 

A  thrown  ball  hitting  coacher  is  in  play. 
unless  in  the  umpin  's  opinion  the  coacher 
intentionally  tri<  -  lo  help  runner  by  allow- 
ing the  ball  to  hit    him. 

A    coacher  at    third    base  can    touch   and 

isl   a   runner  if  no  play  is  made  at   third 

base,  and  ii  can  not   he  called  an  interfer- 
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once,  witli  a  possible  chance  tor  ;i  pla;  .  not 
being  made. 

On  ;i  catcher's  interference,  tipping  bal 

■  H  h  mil,  rushing  ba1  ter,  or  jumping  oul  of 

position,  a  double  penalty   is  inflicted   by 

allowing  batter  first  base  and   runn<  rs   lo 

advance  one  base. 

Should  the  catcher  gel  out  of  hie  position 
at  any    time    before    the    l>all    l<  .i  \  >  -    the 
pitcher's  hand  il  is  a  balk  when  tryini 
;.  ,-i  bat  ter. 

A  ball  bitting  or  passing  a  fielder  is  in 
play  if  it  hits  the  umpire. 

liases  can  not  l>e  run  in  reverse  order, 
liunners  touched  off  the  base  to  which 
i  in ■,  belong,  or  if  touched  standing  on 
pal  lis  or  when  ball  is  held  on  base  on  which 
i hey  belong,  are  <>nt . 

The  umpire  shall  announce  all  changes 
and  substitutions,  but  should  anj  sul 
tute  fail  to  be  announced  anj  acl  bj  him 
will  count  just  the  same  as  if  he  was  an- 
nounced.  A  substitute  can  l>e  a  player  of 
any  kind  -pitcher,  hatter,  fielder,  runner, 
etc.  

\N   <>l  TDOOB    MAN    U\  ES   SOME 

USEFUL  HINTS  ON   HIKERS' 

OUTFITS 

T      [GHTNESS  With  comfort    is  what    the 

■Li '  hiker    strives    for    in    making    up    his 

outfit,  and  to  achieve  it  involves  no  end 

of  careful  planning.  The  man  who  takes 
c  hike  with  a  burro  can  add  ten  pounds  or 
more  to  his  pack  if  he  so  desires.     I J « -  wi 

the  additional  weight,  and  the  burro 
will  grunt  practically  no  more  than  he 
otherwise  would.  Also,  the  man  \\  ho  takes 
an  outing  in  a  canoe  or  a  Henry  ford 
need  not  worry  about  the  exact  weight  of 
his  camp  paraphernalia.  Hut  it's  quite 
a  different  story  when  the  impedimenta 
must  be  carried  on  one's  own  hack.  ,  An 
extra  ten  pounds  under  such  eircumstan 
is  a  serious  matter  and  can  be  added  ouh 
after  due  deliberation.  'The  hiker's  troubles 
with  his  pack,  according  to  Hamilton  M. 
Laing,  an  experienced  hiker,  are  usually 
traceable  to  two  causes:  either  he  carries 
too  much  or  lie  doesn't  know  how  to  earn  il . 
Most,  hikers,  we  are  told,  err  on  llie  oxer- 
load  side,  under  the  impression  thai  the\ 
will  n, 'ed  more  than  they  realh  do. 
Thirl  \  pounds  is  my  liniil  when  I  go  up 
into  the  hills,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  adding 
that    he  prefers  a  good   deal   less.     There 

everal    things    to    he    taken    into    con- 
sideration   when    deciding    upon    what     i<> 

on  a  hike.  Much  depends  upon  the 
weather.  Al>o\e  all  things,  the  hiker  is 
advised  to  sleep  warm  a1  night.  'Pin 
mdoor  man.  especially,  usually  goes  on  .-, 
"shoe-leather"  expedition  to  "rest  up." 
and    to  accomplish   this  it   is  essential    that 

he  have  enough  comfortable  sloop  at  night 
to  enable  him  to  recuperate  fulh  from  the 
effects  of  tin-  strenuous  exercise  h\  da\  . 
In  an  article  in  Outers'  Recreatioi  (New 
York)  Mr.  Laing  sjives  a  list  of  the  items 
in  his  pack  on  a  hike  he  took  into  I  he 
Cascades  in  early  spring.  lie  was  going 
up  4,(XX)  feet,  and   the  upper  part    of   the 


"There!    That  Circular 

is  Right!" 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  want  —  <t  circular  with 
text  that  is  clean  and  whole,  with  illustrations 
that  are  clear,  with  a  general  appearance  ut 
neatness.  A  circular  like  th.it  will  represent  my 

product  second  only  to  a  personal  demonstration."' 

(aneuLARS  are  invested  with  an  extra  selln 
force   wrhen   made   of   Foldwell  Coated  Book. 
For    FoldwelPs    perfect    printing   surface    will 
!  ermit   the   use   of  fine   half- tones   and    color 
plates  that  best  express  a  product's  value. 

Foldwell  never  delivers  cracked  sales  arguments. 
because  its  tough  fibres  never  break  out.  So  the 
Strength,  Beauty,  Style  and  Dignity,  forcibly  expressed 
in  Foldwell,  arc  never  lost. 

To  print  your  next  sales  message  on  Foldwell  is  to 
put  in  an  extra  punch  that  will  stay  there  till   it   J* 
finished  with  your  pri)specl 

Our  Booklet,  "Paper  As  a  Factor  in  Modern 
Merchandising."  on  request.  Foldwell  Coated 
Papers  or«-  m<ule  in  Book.  Cover  and  Writing. 

CHICAGO    PAPER   CO.,    Manufacturers 

802  South  Wells  Street      -      •  -      CHICAGO,   ILL 
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Mello-Gloss 

your  walls  and  have  that 

sunny  satin-sheened  finish 

Mello-Gloss  comes  in  a  can  and  goes  on  with 
a  brush.  Goes  on  so  easy,  you  can  easily  do  it, 
if  your  painter  is  too  busy. 

Like  a  piece  of  satin,  it  has  a  certain  depth 
of  finish  and  pla>  of  color,  that  gives  a  wonder- 
ful cheeriness  and  interest  to  your  rooms 

With  al)  its  sunny  sheenness,  the  finish  does 
not,  however,  give  you  the  impression  of  shin- 
iness.  Still,  when  you  examine  it  closely,  you 
see  that  the  mellow  gloss  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  is  there.  Promptly  you  appreciate 
how  easily  its  surface  must  clean  and  how  for- 
tunate it  would  be  for  stairway  walls,  bath- 
room, nursery,  kitchen  of  wherever  their  easy 
wiping  off  is  desirable. 

Mello-Gloss  gives  a  satin  sheened-finish. 
•Millotone  gives  a  rich,  dull  velvet)  effect. 

Send  lor  special  circular  about  each.  Both 
arc  sold  b)    the  one  best  dealer  in  each  town. 

M'lxSWQBrottlQFS  o°°>p°°v 

516  I  AST   l  lilKD  mkii    i     i. an  l<  IN,  OHIO 

Boston        New  Vork         [ersej   City         Chii  Atlanta         Kansa    City 
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trail    was   under   five  or  six   feel    of  si 
necessitating  snowshoes.      Here  i-  hisoutfll 

I.  A iici \  blanket;2,  bear-paw  snowshoes 
'■'>.  pack-sack;   1.  belt-ax;  5,  tarpaulin  (bal- 
loon silk,  7  !  2   b}   8  fei  |   .  ii.  Stopple  e< 
ing-kil    (grate,    2  frying-pans,  2  cups 
kettle);    7.     flash-light;    8,    air-pillow; 
metal    tripod;    10,    waterproof    match-tin 
11.   mess-kit     knife,  fork,  can-opener,  two 
spoons);    12,    pepper  and  salt    dusters; 
ointment ;    1  1.    adhesive    tape;    15,    hi 
elasp-knife;   16,  small  tarpaulin,  4  by  71 
feet;    17.  sugar-bag;    18,  tea-tin:   19,  n 
malade-jar;     20,    bacon-tin     (capacity,    2 
pound-  :    21,    self-raising    pancake    Hour 

With    tin     addition    of    a    small    loaf  <>f 

bread  or  some  hardtack,  I  can  load  this 
collection  of  apparent  necessaries  weigh- 
ing '_".»  pound-  upon  my  back  and  take  to 
tin  upward  trail.  Bui  it  is  too  heavy;  I 
have  to  carry  a  camera  as  well — or  staj 

hoim  . 

This  was  too  heavy,  and  certain  thi 
had  to  be  eliminated.  The  arm}  blanket  and 
the  snowshoes   could   not  be   thrown  out. 
The  commissarial    was  just   enough.     Mr 
Laing  explains  in  this  connection  that  with 
bacon,  pancake  Hour,  ami  bread  or  hard< 
tack,  and  a   tin    of   maple  -imp  or  marina- 
lad(  .  he  can  fact    tin    worst.      He  hold-  that 
tin    man  on   the  hike  needs  three  ibii 
Hour  food,  fat    food,  and  sugar.      He 
made  provision  for  these  in  hi-  pack, 

SO     they     could     not      lie     lefl     OUt.        lie     t.'ll- 

how   he  finally  solved  his  problem: 

The  t  ii  pod  is  a  lua  \  \  lit  1 1.  appurtenance, 
but    in   the  dark    wood-  and  on   the  cloud} 

upper  mountain  it  i-  necessary;  if  I  o 
it.  1  miidit  as  well  omit  the  camera.  Ai 
for  the  utensils  and  cujtlery,  I  find  that  tin 
UiLi  clasp-knife  will  answer  all  purpo-i 
I  shall  discard  'he  table-knife,  can-opener, 
also  one  spoon  —not  much  of  a  discard, 
and  ounces  count.  The  Stopple  kit  ap- 
pears somewhal  exaggerated  for  a  one-man 
outfit;  >et   the  two  pan-  are  necessan 

one  for  bacon,  the  other  for  pancakes-  and 
the  boiler  is  my  1>.  si  friend.  1  could  cut 
out  one  cup.  but  then  it  i-  line  to  have  one 
in    which    to    mix    l  he    batter  and    the   oi  In  r 

for  driuking;   I    maj    have  to  pal   on   the 

-now.  when  no  water  is  available  for  wash 
purposes.  But  the  crate,  hand}  a-  it  is. 
can  go;     two  wet   logs    with    coal-    between 

n  ill  -er\  e  instead. 

Tho  it  weighs  ten  ounces,  the  flash-light 
i-  too  good  a  friend  to  be  left  behind:  it 
l>eat>  i  he  candle  all  to  nothing  at  finding 
the  blazes  up  through  the  timber  the  la-t 
mile  or  two  in  the  darkness.  It  may  save 
me  from  the  miser}  of  a  wet  and  fO| 
camp  in  dripping  woods  upon  the  snow. 
But  t  he  air-pillow  .  and  seventeen  ounces  to 
boot .  i-  ruled  out  :  a  brow  se  pillow  w  ill  ha\  e 
•o  serve  instead.  Then  two  tarps  appear 
extravagant.  The  -mall  one.  eighteen 
ounces  in  weight,  is  intended  either  as  a 
ground  sheet  or  a  blanket  cover;  the  larger 
one.  7  '  j  1>\  s  fei  i  and  weighing  2  ' ..  pounds 
roof  or  bedding  as  occasion  requires. 

So   1    cast    out    the   small  one.  which,  added 

to  die  other  omissions,  make-  a  lopping 
off  of  just  three  pounds.  To  this  outfit  I 
add  two  pair*)  "i  socks  wool,  one  heavy, 
one  light  .  a  small  candle,  two  or  three 
liars  of  sweel  chocolate,  and  a  handful  of 
■  I-   or   peanuts      chew -food    to   stiffen 
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my  knees  in  case  meals  come  ;■   Long  thru 
apart)     and    I    am    ready    for    th<     trail 
Usually   I  earrj    the  camera   (six   pound 
id  my  hand;  ii   is  more  availabli     <».  and 
i  'not ,     Thus,  all  told,  I  have  to  trans- 
port over  thirty  poundn  and  do  il  uphill 

The  question  of  shoo  for  such  a  trip  i  a 
bothersome  one.  ir  I  wear  heavy  hiking 
es  and  hobnails,  the  proper  thing  for 
lower  trail,  I  musl  can*j  water-proof 
moccasins  in  my  pack  and  change  ;ii  Bnov 
line.  Then  1  musl  either  cache  my  shoes 
and  return  that  way  or  oarrj  them  on  rnj 
li.'ick-. '{,'■_'  pounds.  So  1  compromise  and 
wear  oil-tanned  paos,  heelless  but  with  a 
heavy  sole.  The  pacs  weigh  2'_,  pound 
I  gain  one  pound  and  these,  i ho  less  ef- 
fectual on  the  ground  and  mud  trail,  are 
quite  iii  order  on  the  snow  where  hobnails 
are  strictly  tabu.  Like  most  compromises 
it.  is  hut.  half  snt isfactory. 

The  next  thing  niter  the  pack  is  made  up 
is  to  be  ; •  I » 1  <   to  carry  it  comfortably.     Mr. 
Laing's  outfit  includes  a   Bmall-size  .-into 
bag,  supported   by  simps  passing  around 

the    shoulders.      On     the    outer    and    lower 

side  of  ihese  straps  are  two  buckles  to 
which  are  attached  light  si  raps  used  lo 
hold  the  blanket  roll.  By  lengthening  or 
shortening  the  shoulder  and  blanket  straps 

the  whole  weight  may  be  slipt  up  and  dow  n 
the  hack,  depending  upon  where  it  rides 
niosi  comfortably.     But,  he  ;b«<: 

Where  does  it  ride  most  comfortably? 
It  is  customary  with  some  hikers  lo  put 
the  blanket  roll  on  the  top  of  the  bag.  In 
this  way  the  weight  is  brough.1  higher  ami 
thrown  more  upon  the  shoulders.  1  nave 
tried  both  positions  and  prefer  il.  low.  It 
must  lie  high  enough  to  clear  I  he  motion 
of  the  hips  in  walking;  low  enough  to  ride 
in  the  hollow  of  I  he  back.  The  strain  of 
balancing  a  load  on  the  shoulders  falls 
largely    upon    I  he    muscles    of    the    thighs; 

the  body  bends  at  the  waist.  It  *is  rather 
a  matter  of  physios:  Is  ii  easier  to  balance 
an    upright     hammer    <>n    your    finger-tips 

with     head     (weight)    up,   or    head     down'.' 

Try  it.     And  the  outfit  should  he  arranged 

and  slung  so  that  when  it  is  thrown  oil  I  he 
shoulders  the  owner  may  have  access  to 
the  hag  without  first  having  a  several- 
round  go  with  the  blanket.  A  handy  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place 

is   ;i,    tremendously    good    rule    here. 

There  is  one  advantage  of  carrying  the 

weight  low.  When  I  rest  I  do  not  >il 
on  the  log,  hut.  beside  the  log,  and  let  Hie 
weight  lie  upon  it ,  t  hus  easing  t  he  shoulders 
without  removing  the  pack.  It  is  harder 
to  do  it  with  the  pack  in  i he  higher  posi- 
tion.    This  is  important  on  a  hard  trail. 

If  arrangement  is  aboul  half  the  battle, 
the  supporting  straps  are  rather  much  the 

other  half.  Of  those  shoulder  straps! 
but  how  can  il  he  otherwise  when  we  buj 
"regulation"  hags  and  lake  to  the  trail 
in  them?  The  bag  may  be  regulation  all 
right,  but  few  of  US  are.  How  few  of  u- 
when  strip),  are  more  than  approximately 
alike.  Structurally!  Here  we  are  ill  \  anou- 
slates  of  round  shoulders,  much  and  little 
one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  with 
lean  necks  and  thick  or  none  at  all.  with 
fiat  chests  and  round,  with  shoulders  that 
slope  downward  wedgolike  and  shoulders 
that  are  square,  etc.  How  can  these 
poor  hags  tit?  To  begin  with,  straps  must 
he  wide     saw  l \\o  inches     at    the  chafing 


Two -Minute   Oats 


An   Instant 
Hot  Oat  Dish 


Already  3- Hour 
Cooked 


Free 

A  Trial  Breakfast 
Send  Coupon 


For  the  Man 

Who  likes  oalinc.il  and  needs 
it.  ^  et  breakfasl  must  be 
hurried.  Hero  is  the  finest 
oat  dish  ever  tasted  and  it's 
ready  beloic  the  coffee. 


For  the  Boy 

Who  needs  oats — the  supreme 
rood  Now  no  day  nerd  start 
without  them.  And  now  they 
are  douhlv  delicious. 


Oatmeal 

Without  Waiting 
Hot — Super-Cooked 

At  last  we've  solved  the  problem 
of  a  ready-cooked  oat  food. 

We  cook   it   three  hour  live 

tlj  under  pressure  at  higher  than 
boiling  heat. 

We  cook  it  >■-.  no  home  can  c 
it — so  it  easily  di|  • 

Then  we  evaporate  it. 

[hat's    the    N  In    this    dry. 

condensed      form  all     the     flavor? 
freshness  keeps 

*      *      *  *      * 

^  OU  simply  stir  it  in  boiling  water 
Within  two  minutes  it  absorbs  the 
water.  One  cup  swells  to  five  <  up- 
of  delicious  oatmeal. 

^  ou  serve  it  steaming  hot  super- 
cooked-  in  half  the  time  it  takes  to 
boil  eg: 

And  it  is  just  as  fresh,  just  as 
flavory  as  the  moment  it  came  from 
our  cooker. 

A  Flavor 

That   Delights 

Two-Minute  Oats,  in  addition, 
has  a  new.  exquisite  flavor  I  In- 
comes from  the  high-heat  cookinc. 

Never  was  the  oat  dish  made   so 

enticing. 

*     *      *      * 

So  it  ni^ans  a  quick  oatmeal, 
cooked  as  it  should  be. 

It  means  that  oats  the  food  ol 
foods  can  be  served  for  hurried 
breakfasts. 

It  means  that  this  vim-food—  the 
food  for  growth  need  never  be 
omitted. 

And  it  means  a  new  delight  in 
oatmeal. 

^  OU  have  waited  years  for  such 
a  dish.      Start  now  to  enjoy  it. 

1  wo  Minute  Oats  is  entirely  new 
in  form  and  flavor.       The  prodi 
controlled  by  patent  e\t  lusively  bj 
I  he    (Quaker   Oats   Company,    as   is 
the  pi 
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Breakfast 
With  Us 

Mail   this  coupon   for  a   six 

dish  package      See  now  what 

it  means  to  yon       1011]   mo. 
luis  the  regulai  package  - 

(.  lit  out  the  COUpon,  else  you 

maj  Forget 


6-Dish    Package    Free 


TK    Quaker  Oats  i  ompnn\ 

1  K..il«.,«    1  x.  h     ■•.  HI 

Mail    mr    .,    6 
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An  Adding- Calculating  Machine 
that  Everyone  Can  Operate 


The  business  man  who  desires  a  figuring 
machine  for  his  personal  use  invariably 
selects  the  io-key  Dalton. 

This  distinctive  advantage  of  the  Dalton 
is  equally  recognized  by  men  who  delegate 
their  figure  work  to  subordinates. 

The  facility  with  which  it  adds  and 
calculates  —  25  to  80  per  cent  faster  than 
ordinary  machines  —  has  become  definitely 
established  in  the  minds  of  more  than 
65,000  users. 

To  men  who  analyze  the  "why"  of 
things,  the  reasons  for  this  greater  speed 
and  wider  usefulness  of  the  Dalton  are 
readily  apparent. 

Its  10  keys  make  it  pre-eminently 
simph.  The  proprietor,  the  bookkeeper, 
the  stenographer,  or  the  office  boy,  can  use 
a  Dalton  immediately  for  all  needful  add- 
ing and  calculating.  Column  selection  i  i 
unnecessary — each  figure  is  automatically 
placed  in  its  correct  numerical  order,  with- 
out thought  or  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
operator. 

The  Dalton  operator  instinctively,  and 
without  effort,  adopts  the  touch  method — 
"  yes  on  the  work,  fingers  on  the  keys." 
I  trins  are  listed  and  added,  and  calculations 


made  without  the  wearisome,  wasteful  and 
nerve-racking  motions  of  the  eyes,  head 
and  hands  incident  to  performing  the  same 
functions  on  the  ordinary  or  non-touch 
method  machine. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Dalton,  one 

machine  was  necessary  tor  adding — another 
for  calculating.  In  the  Dalton,  adding  and 
calculating  have  been  combined  —  the  cost 
is  less,  the  service  double. 

The  Dalton  adds,  subtracts,  multiplies 
and  divides;  figures  tractions  and  percent- 
ages, computes  interest  and  discounts, 
crossfoots,  tabulates,  makes  out  statements 
and  verifies  invoices,  making  every  mul- 
tiplication and  addition,  figuring  the  dis- 
counts, printing  the  net  total,  and  render- 
ing a  complete  physical  audit. 

Dalton  durability  is  established,  and 
after-purchase  service  is  available  at  all 
times  to  Dalton  users  everywhere. 

Phone  the  Dalton  Sales  Agent  in  any 
one  of  the  too  leading  cities  —  have  one  of 
our  representatives  bring  a  Dalton  to  your 
store  or  office.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
have  a  demonstration.  Or  write-  our 
folder  contains  facts  about  the  Dalton  that 

TV  business  man  should  know. 


Tin   Dalton    Adding  Machine  Company,  t/i   Beech  Street^  \  •  ,    «/,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

!        I   ■    •     Typewriter  Company,   Toronto  nrni  Bran. 


Adding-Calculating  Machine 
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,  i,,.,-,,   ill  dss  I  lie  shoulder  and 

ii  w  across  I  In  outer  end  of  i  he  collar- 
hone.  Ii  does  not  mailer  much  aboul 
ir  width  elsewhere.  And  they  musl 
on.  Is  i  here  anyl  hint,'  in  the  catalog 
of  vexations  more  vexatious  than  a  narrow 
strap  thai  insists  on  slipping  down  over 
I  he  shoulder  and  sawing  away  al  the  lower 
insertion  of  your  deltoid?  I  know  of  noth- 
ing so  unless  it  is  two  such  straps.  The 
secret  of  these  connections  is  simply  thai 
(hey  must  be  closer  together  al  their  up- 
per union  with  the  hag  than  a1  the  lower 
-close  enough  lo  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  s|i,|(.  down  over  the  shoulders. 
This  depends  on  the  width  of  your  back; 
in  short,  they  must  be  made  to  lit.  We 
,-an't  all  comfortably  wear  the  same  bag 
any  more  than  we  can  wear  the  same  coat. 
And  of  all  bags  avoid  the  one-strap  breed 
where  the  binding  goes  under  the  arms 
and  around  the  back  of  the  neck.  Such 
a  packsack  is  a  left-over  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion. A  too-big  bag  is  always  better  than 
a   too-small  one 

What  is  the  besl  packsack?  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know.  The  besl  for  me  is  the  one 
that  will  carry  my  load,  will  stay  on  my 
hack,  will  not  chafe  me,  and  has  enough 
compartments  that  my  family  of  odds 
and  ends  will  not  go  visiting  too  much 
and  get  lost,  tf  it  will  not  do  these  things 
1  will  make  it  over  until  it   does. 
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and  busy.  Many  a  game  would  be 
missed  if  it  were  not  for  his  inventr  i 
genius  and  thoughtful  help.  It  is  the 
season  when  the  score-board  holds  the 
chief  news  of  the  day.  when  the  hope  of 
the  world  centers  upon  a  bickorj  stick, 
when  a  knothole  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  a  varan  1  throne.  "The  rest  of  the 
world  can  gel  along  the  best  ii  doesn'1 
know  how  with  the  old  four  seasons 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,'' 
says  Benjamin  De  Casseres,  in  the  New 
York  Times:    Inn 


IM.U     lt\LL! 


PLAY    ball!     The    banker    and    broker 
are   called    h,    their   swivel-chairs,   and 

the  stenographer,  recognizing  thai  far- 
away look  in  the  boss's  eye,  chews  her 
gum  in  loud  silence.  The  office  hoy  as- 
sumes a  melancholic,  deprecatory  air,  and 
whispers  vaguely  of  a  sick  mother  and  a 
dying  grandad,  tic  is  fortunate  in  his 
number  of  relatives,  close,  distant,  and 
imagined.  Sister  Sue]  knows  thai  romance 
is  fled,  for  there  will  be  no  more  sugary 
nothings  on  the  vine-clad  porch.  All  the 
talk  will  be  of  home-runs,  two-sackers, 
three-sackers,  stolen  bases,  bum  slides, 
and  rotten  umpires,  which  she  doesn'1 
understand  and  finds  rather  less  interesting 
than  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  Father  will 
be  impatient  until  the  newsboy  brings  in 
i  he  evening  hirh  will  tell  of  \  ictory 

or  disaster'on  the  diamond.  Big  Brother 
Hill  will  be  figuring  up  percentages,  laying 
wagers,  or  talking  reminiscently  of  the 
time  he  pitched,  a  one-to-nothing  game  a1 
Squedunk  College  against  the  nine  from 
thai  hated  rival,  Crab  tree  College.  Prom 
the  back  lot  will  resound  that  old,  familiar 
call,  "  Let's  choose  up  side-."  ami  a  familiar 
tinkle  in   the  vicinity    ol    the  dining-room 

window   will  notifv    patient   mother  that   her 

first-born  has  knocked  a  home  run  and  is 
even  then  speeding  in  from  third.  IPs 
the  baseball  season,  in  other  word-,  when 
a  malady  more  contagious,  tho  less  dan- 
•ii  *,  t  han  the  "  flu  "  ravages  a  ual  ion, 
when   we  a  het    up"  h  ever  « Inch 

nnlj    .i   li        i  i  ii   pill   will  cure.      Ii    is    the 
■  won   when   the   Palhci   of   Lies   is  ah 


Mere  in  America  we  have  liv.  seasons — 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  the 
baseball  season. 

Football,  cricket,  hara-kiri,  mountain- 
climbing,  poker,  jai-a-lai.  bull-fighting, 
skiing,  and  ticket  speculation  are  all 
fascinating  sports  in  their  way,  bul  none 
of  them  is  democral  ic. 

Baseball  is  the  sporl  of  democracies 
or  should  be.  Make  the  world  safe  for 
baseball  as  long  as  you  have  to  make  it 
sale  for  something.  I  hold  this  truth 
to  be  self-evident — that  wherever  base- 
ball lakes  a  hold  on  the  people  Kaisers 
and  Trol/.kv  s  w  ill  fan  OUt. 

General  Poch  said  he  won  the  war  \<\ 
smoking  his  pipe.  England  said  she  won 
il  by  her  love  of  cricket.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  country  that  won  ii  was  the 
country  that  produced  "Pop"  Anson, 
Christy    Mathowson,    Ty    Cobb,    "Slim" 

Sallee.  and  "Babe"   Ruth. 

The  dough-boys  took  the  baseball  spirit 
io  the  trenches.  Every  grenade  they 
tossed  was  a  strike  oul  for  a  German. 
And  when  1  hey  put  on  their  gas-masks, 
which  were  suggested  liv  the  catcher's 
mask,  they  buried  the  Boclu  shells  in 
1  heir  mil  ts. 

Il     was    old    "Sam"    Thompson,    of    the 

ancient  Philadelphia  Athletics,  who  uttered 
the  momorable: 

"I'd    rather    be    right    on    third    than    be 

President ! " 

The  opening  of  the  season  for  the  sporl 
that  is  calling  to  the  colors  the  fans  from 
the  forty-eighl  points  of  the  American 
compass  recalls  lo  me  the  most  amazing 
moment     in     my     life.     It     was    not     the 

moment   when   I  lirst   put  On  my  long  pan'-. 

which,  sure  enough,  is  some  ego-stirring 
moment  in  the  cycle  of  our  days.  Nor 
was  il  the  moment  when  I  first  looked 
through  a  telescope  at  Jupiter  and  -aw 
the  live  baseballs  called  satellites  making 
their  non-stop  home  runs  on  the  etheric 
diamond.     Thai  was  some  Ruth  of  plant  ts, 

as  you  know . 

No:  'he  amazing  moment  thai  I  recall 
al  this  lime  is  that  moment  when  1  ap- 
plied, my  eye  to  a  verv  -mall  hole  in  I  he 
fence  surrounding  the  old  Athletic  base- 
ball grounds  al  Twenty-sixth  and  Jeffer- 
son streets,  in  Philadelphia,  ami  saw 
iii\  idol,  big  "Sam"  Thompson,  standing 
oih  in  righl  Held  pulling  down  with  one 
hand     the    original     American     skv -scraper 

a     baseball      and     with     the    Other     hand 

ooollj  oiling  up  the  end  of  hi-  famous 
upper-lip  walrus. 

The  gang  of  ii-  boys  had  been  some 
days  surreptitiously  boring  this  hole  in 
the  fence,  while  our  sentinels  watched 
old  "  Kinnikinick."  the  copper,  whose 
club  had  been  elected  to  swal  the  rear 
supports  of  1  h, 

\-    I    wa-   the   most    anarchistic   "t    our 
gan|  ops  and   antijuvenile  regula- 

tions, 1  was  allowed  firsl  peep  when 
the    road    through    the    fence    had     been 


tunneled  io  a  sighl  of  the  Blessed  Land 
and  the  gods,  which,  until  then,  we  hatl 
only  beheld  in  the  lithographs  whirl 
wore  given  fret  with  ever\  pack  of  Duke's 
Cameo  eigareti — I  think  that  was  ij;, 
name  of  our  choice  vice. 

Tin's  lirst    Baseball   Emotion  came  ban 
io  me  In  full  Ma-i   up  i  he  arteries  of  tk 
memory  "Inn  I  sal  in  the  press  box  al  tin 
i'olo   Grounds  lasl    Saturday   afternooi 

.'  I  i  I.    and    -aw    |  he   Giants   defeat    the    i 

Sox  1  to  0  in  the  greal  game  that  is  alwi 
changing  for  I  he  better. 

Mr.  De  '  'asseres  digress*  -  from  the  kn 
hoh  ,  m„  ri<  uc«   to  -peak  of  the  est  heticism 
of   baseball,   of   the   unconscious   notes  of 
harmony     and     rhythm     it     inspir<  - 
satisfies.     There    is  something  artistic, 
comments,    in    a     pitcher    pirouetting    in 
futurisl  fashion  in  his  box;    then    i-  soi 
thine    spiritual!}    exalting    in    watchinj 
fleet-footed    runner   cavorting    around 
ui\  -'i<-  circle;    ther<    i-  an  <  eslatic  fr< 
in  watching  the  trajectory  of  a  ball  a-  r 
wend-    il-    aerial     wa;,     to    the    unexpli 

portions  of  the  center  garden.  "Yes, 
In-other."  he  declares,  "we  need  a  Han-  1 
mean  Richard-  Wagnei  '*<  sel  baseball  lo 
music,  to  write  a  'Baseballeria  Rusticana' 
in  soothe  ami  comfort  u-  wh.n  summei  is 
behind  the  hills  and  winter  is  on 
diamond."  However,  lie  reminds  us  thai 
tho  baseball  is  not  yet  immortalized  in 
grand  opera,  ii  has  a  greal  place  in  li 
ture,  and  is  remembered  in  song: 

lis  epic  known  by  hearl  by  those  who 
never   heard    of    "Home.    Sweel     Homo" — 

"Casey  at   the  Bat,"  recited  bj 
Nestor  of  fans  and  the  Plutarch  of  Batting 
Averages,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  two  hundred 
thousand  time-. 

lis  "Marseillaise"  wa-  "Slide,  Kelley, 
Slide."  written  in  honor  of  the  famous 
sio.(HK)  "Mike."  whose  beautj  wa-  run- 
ning neck-and-neck  for  endurance  with 
Lily  Langtry  in  the  days  when  the  bleach- 
ers wore  a  quarters  throw  with  an  umpire- 
killer  thrown  in. 

lis  Walhalla!  To  call  the  nam,.-  of  the 
great  since  the  days  of  Harry  Wright  to  our 
pulchritudinous  .lac  Ruppeii  and  sal- 
ubrious John  Mc(',raw  would  lill  a  news- 
paper page. 

Thousand-  of  them  have  been  retired 
io  the  Big  M<  nch  by  the  Veiled  Umpire. 

Hundreds  are  roving  around  like  the 
■Yncienl  Mariner,  telling .  for  the  ten 
thousandth  time  of  their  one  home  run. 

Others  will  be  seen  at  everj  game  during 
i  he  coming  summer,  directing  the  match 
from   the  upper  tier. 

In  baseball  there  is  no  permanent  Hall 
,ii  Fame.  Each  season  the  temple  for 
home-swatters  and  errorless  Lin-  i-  swepl 
clean  ami  the  brass  plates  polished  up  for 
new    name-.      Their   records   are    published 

like  the  pedigree  of  a  horse,  but  it  seldom 

lmv  i  -  v  on  a  lip  on  vv  ha'  's  to  com,  . 

In  these  chilly  days  when  neither  the 
players  nor  the  fan-  have  yet  wanned  up. 

there   arc   lot-    of    diamond     heroes   still    in 

I  he  bud.  I  )<  ep  hi  tlie  In  an  of  the  com- 
ing summer  'In  new  gods  will  dazzle  the 
iv  i  in  twenty-four-point-acrossrthe-page 
head-line-.  Who  will  wigwag  the  lirst 
message  from  Coogan's  Bluff  to  a  breath- 
less Aim  rna  hat  old  lady  Pate  ha-  dug 
oul  of  the  hay  of  time  a  new  "Cactus" 
Cravath,  a  Prank  Baker,  another  pip  of  a 
Pippin,  a  "  Larry  "  Doyle,  a  "Nap"  Lajole, 
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Friendly  Treatment 
of  Teeth 


Approved  by 
the    best   dental 
authorities 
for  over 
fifty  years. 


Avoiding    drugs    in    its    make-up,    Dr.    Lyon's   is  decidedly  friendly  to 
good   teeth. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  cleanliness  removes  acidity  of  the  mouth 

as  much  as  any  local  treatment  can.      Polishing  with  an  alkaline  dentifrice 
breaks  down  and  takes  off  films.      Drugs  are  Hot  //,  r. 

That's  why  so  many    more    people   are    using    Dr.    Lyon's     the   friendly 

treatment  of  teeth.      It  cleans  and  polishes  thoroughl)   without  risk. 

Dr?Lyorvs 

<3?>ec$enlifhcc  t/)ai  madejfine  teeth  ^hs/jioryabL 

tyo  titder  Cream 

I.   W.   LYON    &    SONS,    Inc., *  530   West    27th  Street,   New    York 
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TORE €NSCN 

AXL€S 


Torbensen  Axle  does  turn  more 
of  the  engine's  power  into  driv- 
ing energy.  It  is  much  lighter 
without  the  loss  of  one  iota  of 
strength.  It  is  beautifully  simple, 
ruggedly  strong,  and  remarkably 
trouble-free   and    long-lived. 


SPORTS  AND   ATHLETICS 
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a     "Christy"     Mathewson  — or    another 
"Babe"  Ruth? 

"Babe"  Ruth!  -the  epical  figure  of 
baseball,  the  John  L.  Sullivan  of  the 
diamond,  slugger  furioao! 

It  is  said  thai  when  a  baseball  amb 
in  the  "Babe's"  direction  from  thi 
pitcher's  hand  its  scams  open  and  i|v 
ii  cries  " Kamerod!"  to  the  man  who 
picked  twenty-nine  home  runs  oul  of  the 
hickory  lasl  season,  and  who  is  said  by 
President  Rupperl  to  bave  fifty-one  up 
his  sleeve  this  season. 

Like    ail    honest-to-Allah     heroes,     the 

rise   of    the    "Babe"    lias    been    m\  si  erious 

ami   meteoric.     He  comes  trailing  clouds 

Of   mystery    behind    his   jeans.      His   origin 

is  legendary,  and  the  Plutarchs  of  baseball 

ahead;  scrapping  over  his  beginning. 

Maryland  claims  him  for  her  own.  bill 
there  are  bleacher  authorities  who  say 
ho  is  in  reality  a  Martian,  that  he  was 
the  superslugger  on  the  Interplanetary 
League,  thai  he  used  the  parallax  of 
Jupiter  for  a  bat  and  used  the  Pleiades 
for  batting  pills. 

Those  shooting  stars  thai  we  used  to 
look  at  with  such  awe  when  we  wen- 
kids  -what  were  they  but  "Bale's"  long 
hits? 

But  who  knows  at  this  early  writing 
what  is  going  6*h  in  the  bean  of  Destiny? 
She  may  trot  out  before  the  unit!  days 
of  August  a  dark  horse  in  one  of  the 
major  leagues  that  will  put  the  battering 
"Babe"  back  in  his  cradle. 

But  poking  my  poor  brain  into  the 
pasl  performances  of  the  line-up  at  pres<  ut, 
I  do  not  see  any  one  who  has  a  chance  1o 
pull  the  pedestal  from  under  the  man  who 
has  made  so  many  loopholes  in  the  air 
that  we  can  almost  now  see  into  the 
Fourth  Dimension. 

Bui  surprize  is  the  soul  of  baseball.  I 
hope  I  am  wrong  -give  us  this  season 
our  super — "Babe"  ! 

The  writer  proceeds  to  a  critical  dis- 
sertation on  that  outcropping  of  the  great 
game,  the  Rooler,  without  whom  the 
national  pastime  would  be  as  a  cooked 
gander  without  sauce.  The  Rooter 
always  spell  him  or  it  with  a  capital 
initial — is  not  an  ornament.    Generally  the 

loudest  and  best  of  him  is  far  from  orna- 
mental; but  he  is  a  useful  utility.  When 
Hie  bases  are  full  and  two  men  are  down 
and  the  visiting  pitcher  is  lubricating  his 
palm  for  what  will  be  the  third  strike  or  the 
fourth  ball,  what  would  the  game  amount  to 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Rooter  cooked  up 
there  in  the  last  row  of  the  bleachers?  In 
his  excitement  he  has  picked  up  an  empty 
soda-water  bottle.  There  is  a  gleam  in 
his  eye  and  a  raucous  sound  in  his  throal 
as  he  looks  balefully  on  the  umpire  and 
proudly  on  ( !asey  at  the  bat.  ( !asey  w  ho  is  to 
do  or  die  for  the  glory  of  the  Junior  Yanks. 
The  pitcher  unwinds;  the  Rooter  goes 
info  the  third  spasm  but  there,  we  won'! 
go  info  harrowing  details.  You,  gentle 
reader,  know  what  'is  liable  to  happen 
under  I  hese  circumstances.    Your  Bleaoher- 

ite  is  the  real  Hooter.  He  care-  nothing 
for  a  burning  sun  and  a  scorching  neck. 
His  collar  is  wilted,  and  a   small    Niagara 


ruii-    from    hi-    f<  \  <  r<  d    br< 

back  of  hi-  hand  he  wij.i-   the  Drill" 

and    focuses    hi-    I     I       OH    the    man    on    the 

jack,     lb-  follows  the  game  through  • 
inning,  and  when  the  last  ball  is  thrown  and 
a  squad  of  bluecoata  walks  on  to  thi  field 
to   escort    i  h<    umpire   home,    the   Rooter 

in  the  bleacher  know-   the  -core  before  i' 
irked  up  on  the  board.     But  let  this 

writer  tell  us: 

in    the   early   days  of   baseball    it 
nearly    all    bleachi  rs.     The    Btands    grew 
with  the  growth  of  the  capitalistic  gro< 
clerk-      The  bli  are  the  foundation 

literally     of    baseball.      They    are    Btttl 

the  hone  of  the  born  fan.  Your  hard- 
ni-i  he-WOOd      bleacherite      1  I  no     law 

but    getting    to    the    game,      lie     will — 

soul    that    he   i-     kill   off,    verbally, 

one   by   one,   all    hi-   relatives   even    unto 

In-  mother-in-law  in  order  to  reach  the 
grounds. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
bleacher   addict's    imagination    begin-    to 

ferment.  He  has  already  hatched  out 
his  munchauseru  for  his  employer  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer  and  when  the 
leave-  begin  to  blow  -ear,  and  the  World 
Series  looms  across  his  imagination  he 
will  resign  his  job     sure! 

On  the  bleachers  one  cultivate-  corns 
and  humanity.  H  i-  the  bargain-counter 
for  ideas  and  averages.     Ideas,  however, 

about  one  thing  only—  baseball.  Abandon 
all  other  subjects,  0  ye  who  enter  at  that 
gate!  The  rise  and  fall  of  umpires,  not. 
empires,  is  here  the  great  cosmic  question. 
Wit  hin  t  he  .-on lines  of  that  mystic  diamond 
lies  for  two  hours  or  more  the  only  problem 
of  importance. 

Hong     live     the     bleacherite  1. 

The\  are  the  keepers  of  the  national  base- 
ball conscience,  1  he  marrow  and  the  brains 
of  the  sport,  the  Grand  Keepers  of  the 
Records. 

But  when  it  comes  1o  Hie  vitality  oi 
our  national  sport,  the  major  leagues 
are.  in  the  last  analysis,  of  secondary 
importance.  It  is  in  reality  the  boy-  of 
America  who  keep  alive  the  grand  old 
game.  It  i-  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
population      that      sees     the     big     leagues     in 

action.     It  i-  the  smaller  leagues  and  the 
boys  who  from  now  on  will  utilize  every 
square  inch  of  unfenced  and   bull-abf 
field  for  baseball  purposi 

Every    player    on    these    thousands    of 

teams    throughout    the    country    dream-    of 

some  day  facing  a  metropolitan  bunch  of 

fan-.  Every  kid  that  stands  with  a 
stick  poised  over  the  home  almond  secretly 
dreams  that    he   will   be  sold   sonic  da\    for 

$100,000,  or  less,  and  sec  his  freckled 
phiz  in  the  "  mo\  ies." 

If  Hie  ouija  board  doesn't  ruin  hi-  in- 
telligence, he  has  a  chance! 

Curves!     It  is  the  blessed  word  Mesopo- 
tamia of  the  baseball  enthusiast.     Curves 
are   the   mysticism   of    baseball.       I 
of   the   curve   brintrs    home    the   bacon   for 
the  home  team. 

\-  Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  the 
law    of    gravitation    through    the    fall    of 

an  apple  and   Watts  discovered    th<    pi 

cam   by    looking  at    the   lid   of   hi-  old 

tea-kettle  jazz  around  so  Ein- 

stein reall\    propounded  hi-  famous  th< 
of  bent   light   after  studying  the  work  of 

"  Malty  "   in   the  box      in   Hie  "moi 

There    are    three    native    languages    in 
use    in  America    in   the  summer  time      and 
here    they    are   again!      The\    ate    thi 
glish  language,  the  American  langU&gi  .  and 

the   baseball   language,    which, 
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ELLIOTT    NURSERY 

363  Fourth  Av.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Establish!.!  built  op  one  of 

the  largest  bulb  businesses  in  the  world. 

FlIlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 
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ffcnuine  Inner  aimer  fur  not 

I    puncture!    and    blowouts.  »d     «l    w*i 

'it  tool*.     Distributors  wanted.     I>»La.u»  free.  ^^fc*^ 

America  a  Accessories  Company       Dept.  317      Cincinnati.  Ohio] 


Keeps  the 
driver  dry 


You  leave  hydroplaning  to 
the  "flying  boats"  when  Garco 
is  on  your  brake  drums. 

For  Garco  keeps  you  out  of 
the  damp  places.  It  has  plenty 
of  strength  in  reserve  for  the 
unexpected. 

Good  materials; honest. know- 
how  workmanship  are  in  every 
strand  of  the  Garco  fabric 

The  reliable  supply  shop  has  Garco. 

General  Asbestos    &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NFW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSR' 

ASBESTOS 
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The  SPHINX  SPEAKS ! 


V«L       V'€.       •>*■*    .     vV       J*&  S    5r"€i       $36 
' CERTIFICATE  .  l/c/oft 

5f1ELTERSAMDREFiNr:R5 


American  Bu 


HE  non-ferrous  metal  ingot  has  long  been  the 
A  sphinx  of  the  brass  and  bronze  foundry. 

The  composition  and  physical  properties  of 
the  alloy  were  a  matter  of  guesswork  without 
an  analysis. 

But  times  have  changed.  This  metal  sphinx 
now  answers  its  own  riddle. 

"Certificate"  Metals 


TR.  MK.  REG.  U.  S.  PUT.  OFF. I 


have  revolutionized  the  buying  of  alloys  in 
ingot  form.  Every  ingot  of  every  shipment  of 
"CERTIFICATE"  METALS  bears  a  number 
which  duplicates  the  number  on  a  signed  cer- 
tificate of  analysis  sent  to  you. 

The  Certificate  tells  the  exact  chemical  composition  di 
the  alloy,  the  Brinell  hardness,  elongation  and  tensile  strength, 
and  shows  a  microphotograph  of  its  structure. 

Buying  is  done  accurately.  You  pay  exactly  for  what 
you  get.     You  know  you  get  all  you  pay  for. 


—\ 


Give  this  to  your  secretary. 

Memo:  Write  for  illustrated  book 
on  "(  I.RTIFICATE"  METALS. 
Address  White  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  North 
American  Building,  Philadelphia. 

White  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

M\<  I     1869 
SMELTERS  AND  REFINERS  OF  NON-FERROUS  METALS 

Manufacturer*   of  Ingot  Copper,  Composition,    Bronze   and 
Brass    Ingots.     Babbitt    Metal.     Solder    and     Type     Metals 

Kill  AMERICAN  BLDG., PHILADEl  PHIA 
Oliver   Building,  Boston  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


iuilding,  Dei 
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it-  full  perfume  in  the  daily  write-ups  <.f 
the  newspaper  baseball  reporters. 

There  should  be  special  teachers  in  our 
schools  to  insfcrucl  the  newlyfans  in  the 
poetry  of  this  wonderful  patois,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  spoken  or  written 
before  on  earth.  It  is  only  meaningless 
to  the  barbarian  highbrow,  h  is  the 
power  of  the  metaphor  raised  to  its  hig 
symbolic  value. 

The  beginnings  of  this  fascinating  lan- 
guage an-  obscure.  It  lias  become  in  th< 
last  ten  years  a  \  eritable  literary  palimp 
in  which  the  artizans  of  the  pen  have 
labored  at  more  and  more  dazzling  flights 
of  the  imagination.  The  world-lapidaries 
of  the  sporting  desks  will  put  another  Bhine 
on  it  t  his  season. 

Already  on  thai  chilly  day  week  before 
last  at    th(    firsl    exhibition   game  on    the 

home    grounds    here    between     the    Giants 
and    the    lied    Sox    we    heard    those    < 
lunged   fans  from  the  depths  of  the  stands 

and  the  bleachers  emit  their  wild  war- 
cries— those  curious,  aboriginal  explosions 
of  satisfaction  thai  upswirl  from  the  very 
belly  of  the  baseball  soul. 

They  come  from  the  "unity"  ones  of 
the  sport — generally  a  giant  Darktown 
citizen,  who  hurls  out  into  the  diamond 
one  of  his  supprest  African  complexes; 
the  wild  chortle  or  the  savage  thunder 
that  was  once  heard  at  the  Mann-  in 
ancient  Africa. 

So  play  ball!  I  say — and  down  with  the 
ouija  board ! 

Play  ball!  We  can  forgive  our  landlord 
if  he  is  human  enough  to  become  a  fan. 


FORTY-SEYEN    STORIES   IN   LESS 
THAN   TEN   MINUTES 

FORTY-SEVEN  stories— climbing,  not 
telling,  them — -in  less  than  ten  min- 
ute- i>  the  record  established  by  Howard 
l.r  ( '.  Roome,  former  Yale  half-back,  who, 
by  mounting  all  the  940  steps  in  the 
Equitable  Building,  No.  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  on  a  wager  thai  he  could  reach 
the  roof  in  forty  minute-,  added  S4.100 
to  his  bank-account  and  pul  a  half-Nelson 
on  the  H  C.  L.  This  is  no  Baron  Mun- 
chausen fable.  There  Were  numerous  i 
witnesses  in  the  persons  of  more  or  less 
truthful  metropolitan  reporters  and  pho- 
iphers,  and  the  athlete  was  carefully 
watched  to  see  thai  1  ■  used  only  his  legs 

in  his  meteoric  lli>rhl   to  as  near  heaven  as 

ome   peopl  Mr.    Roome   de- 

scended into  the  subbasemenl  of  the 
building  to  begin  the  ascent.  I'  was  al  a 
dinner  in  the  Racquel  and  Tennis  Club, 
when  they  were  discussing  the  elevator 
operators'  strike  between  dry  munches, 
thai  the  ex-football  star  though!  oul  loud 
that  he  could  turn  the  trick  which  gave 
rts  writers  something  •  talk  about. 

Hut  it  is  better  to  pass  on  a  good  story  well 
told,  and  here  is  how  a  reporter  for  the 
York    World  who  has  more  wit   than 
wind     described     th(      evenl     which    scared 

striking  elevator     boys"  back  to  work: 

While    not     a     victim     of    embonpoint, 

Mr.     Roome,     it     may     be     mentioned     in 
passing,  is  no1  as  gracile  as  he  was  fifteen 
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Two  drivers  on  your 
truck  are  better  than  one 


TEN  tons  of  moving  weight,  including  motor  truck 
and  load,  is  a  serious  proposition  to  guide  through 
traffic.  The  driver's  task  of  steering,  operating  the 
throttle,  throwing  on  the  brakes  and  shifting  gears  is, 
in  the  average  truck,  the  work  of  an  expert,  and  requires 
considerable  effort. 

It  is  very  different  with  Clydesdale.  There  are  virtually 
two  drivers  on  every  truck,  one  the  human  driver  who 
sits  at  the  wheel,  the  other  the  Clydesdale  Automatic 
Controller,  "The  Driver  Under  the  Hood." 

This  second  driver  automatically  takes  care  of  the  engine 
speed  when  the  driver  is  shifting  gears.  It  holds  the 
truck  at  a  set  speed  regardless  of  the  road  conditions,  until 
the  driver  changes  the  throttle  setting  on  the  quadrant. 
It  automatically  prevents  a  racing  engine,  stripping  of 
gears,  and  does  away  with  poor  clutch  engagement. 

The  savings  that  this  device  affords  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  proofs  of  others.  We  ask  you  to  talk  with  any 
Clydesdale  owner  on  the  features  of  this  world -proven 
motor  truck,  which  has  won  its  spurs  in  thirty-five 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

Among  those  who  have  convinced  themselves  of  Clydes- 
dale's proven  ability,  and  purchased  them  for  their  use, 
are  The  Parker  Milling  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Manhattan  Oil 
Company,  Des  Moines,  and  The  Adams  Axle  Company, 
Findlay,  Ohio, 

One   to  Five   Ton  Net  Load 

The  Clydesdale  motor  Truck  company 

CLYDE,  OHIO 


No  Other  Truck    Hat   It 


'  The  Driver  under  the  Hood" 


The  Clydesdale 
Automatic 
Controller 


A  1   '     Proven    Motor    Truck 
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D  PAPER 


Sand  Paper 

is  NOT  made  with  sand 


Fast-Cutting 
Mineral  Abrasives 

On  cloth  and  paper 

Flint  Paper 

Garnet  Paper      Garnet  Cloth 

Emery  Paper      Emery  Cloth 

Crocus  Cloth 

Carbalox  Cloth 

Herculundum  Cloth 

CHroli  s.  Belts  and  Rolls 
of  various  widths  and  lengths  of  the 

'  .  S.  Abrii- 


A  disc  grinder 

~^^**       using  U.  S.  Hint  or  garnet 

paper  smooths  wooden  things  up  in  a 

jiffy.  Disc  grinders  are  made  in  various 

sizes;  horizontal  and  vertical  types. 


Sand  is  round;  it  will  not  cut.  Sand  paper  is  a 
cutting  tool.  Like  other  tools,  it  must  have  that  which 
corresponds  to  temper;  must  hold  a  cutting  edge. 

Good  sand  paper  is  made  by  us  from  Nature's  whitest 
flint  rock  or  the  reddest  garnet,  crushed,  sifted  to  dif- 
ferent finenesses  and  everlastingly  glued  to  strong  cloth 
or  tough  fibred  paper  especially  made  for  the  purpose. 
Other  U.S.  abrasives  are  from  the  fiery  electric  furnace; 
remarkably  tough,  and  hard  enough  to  cut  metals:  these 
are  known  as  Herculundum  and  Carbalox.  For  cast 
iron    and    similar    materials,    Herculundum    is    ideal. 

Carbalox  is  best  for  steel,  brass,  copper, 

aluminum,  etc. 

In  modern  woodworking  plants,  U.  S.  Sand  Paper 
—  flint  and  garnet — are  used  in  sheets  and  conven- 
ient width  rolls  for  all  kinds  of  finishing  work.  Here, 
actual  belts  of  sand  paper  running  at  high  speed, 
quickly  whisk  the  roughness  from  irregular  pieces. 
Rolls  of  sand  paper  on  drums  smooth  up  rough 
doors,  sashes  and  other  flat  work.  Discs  of  U.  S. 
garnet  paper  on  rapidly  revolving  wheels  bite  rough 
spots  off  quick  as  a  wink. 

In  foundries  and  machine  shops,  discs  of  Carbalox 
and  Herculundum,  now  placed  on  disc  grinding  ma- 
chines, are  doing  fine  finishing  work  formerly  handled 
by  planers  and  milling  machines,  and  at  great  saving 
of  time  and  labor.     Get  all  the  facts  on  this. 

Everywhere,  in  all  industries,  the  map  trademark 
of  the  United  States  Sand  Paper  Co.  is  known  as 
the  mark  of  dependable  abrasives  —  of  quality  that 
does  not  vary. 

Buy  your  abrasive  papers  or  cloth  as  you  would 
fine  tools.  Our  Service  Department  will  study  your 
requirements  and  recommend  the  grades  best  suited 
to  your  work.  Tell  us  whether  you  work  on  wood, 
metal,  leather  or  composition  materials. 

United  States  Sand  Paper  Company 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Stocks  at  following  Branch  Office* 

New  York  Boston 
Philadelphia  Detroit 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


Why  tear  a  whole  sheet  of 
paper  to  get  a  small  piece? 
For  convenience  and  econ- 
omy, use  (/.  S.  Abrasives  in 
rolls  of  various  gntu,  widths 
and  lengths. 


«4 
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U.  S.  Emery,  Carbalox  and 
Herculundum  in  rolls  of 
various  widths  and  grits 
should  hang  above  the 
bench  of  every  metal 
worker.  Sa  ves  time:  more 
economical. 


££k 


Discs  of  Herculun- 
du  m and  ( 
cemented  to  horizon- 
tal or  vertical  wheels 
oro  great  time  savers  ' 
in  finishing  castings 
and  forcings  to  fit. 
Tho  discs  lost  long, 
both  cloth  and  tint 
being  just  r-,'ht  for 
thu  work  at  hand. 
.-om- 
-■tory   on    this. 
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years  ago,  when  he  achieved  fame  as  half- 
back on  the  Yale  team.  Nol  exactly 
portly,  he  is  Fashioned  somewhat  on  a 
generous  style  of  pulchritude. 

Mr.  Roome  had  uo1  mentioned  his 
potential  ability  as  a  stair-climber  in 
any  vaunting  spirit.  Ee  had  made  the 
remark  casually,  like  a  man  kissing  bis 
sister.  J.  Ford  Johnson,  Jr.,  bro 
with  C.  D.  Barney  .V  Co.,  No.  1">  Broad 
Street,  opined  thai  Mr.  Roome  was  affected 
by  the  exuberance  of  bis  own  verbosity. 
One  word  Led  to  another,  and  all  words 
led  to  a  wager  that  the  former  Yale  athlete 
could  not  negotiate  the  ascenl  in 
prescribed  time. 

Broker  Johnson  posted  $1,000,  which 
covered  a  check  of  like  amount  on  which 
Mr.  Roome  limned  his  Joint  Hancock. 
By  the  terms  of  the  wager  Mr.  Roome 
was  to  receive  from  Broker  Johnson  $100 
for  each  minute  under  the  forty  nominal,  d 
in  the  agreement. 

Yesterday  afternoon  was  the  time 
for  Mr.  Roome's  ankle  excursion  up  tint 
Equitable  ^ieps.  The  press  had  in  en  noti- 
fied and  forthwith  agreed  to  take  a  lib  ral 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  A  newspaper 
man,  with  a  paid-up  life  membership  in  the 
automat,  hastened  down  to  the  marble 
halls  of  the  Equitable  at  3:30  yesterday 
afternoon,  and,  passing  a  wild  onion 
panetela  of  the  Chloride  d<  Limo  variety 
to  Clendennin  McSwat,  Seventh  Assistant 
Elevator  Starter,  inquired  when  the  climb 
was  to  begin. 

"There's  the  buneh,  waitin*  fer  'em 
now,"  said  Clendennin,  pointing  wearily 
toward  the  information  desk,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  man  who  had  been  doing  the 
same  thing  for  the  las!  ninety  years. 

The  reporter  sauntered  over  to  a  group 
of  his  confreres.     Counting  reporters  and 
photographers,  there  were  presenl  probably 
forty    newspaper  persons.     Out-of-town 
papers    were    represented.     A    man    was 
there    in    a    Corse    I'ayton    sombrero    from 
The    Breeders1    Journal.      Represental 
were  on   hand   from    The   Inland   Gi 
Lather    <i><<!    Brush,     Brooksidi     Greetings, 
.  Railroad  Rumbles,  and 
s.     One  woman  reporter  was  present. 
She  said  she  came  from  Th(  Gospel  /•' 
and  wanted  to  add  the  story  to  her  series 
on  "How  They  Climbed  in  the  World." 

At  :'>:■">()  o'clock  Mr.  Roome  descended 
into  the  bowels  of  the  Equitable  Building, 
doffed  bis  coat  and  waistcoat,  -lied  Ids  hat, 
and  started  for  the  has.'  of  the  Equitable 
flagpole.  Eight  minutes  and  fifty-two 
rods  later  lie  stood  on  the  roof  of  the 
sky-scraper,  permitting  a  zephyr  from 
Cape  Sabine  to  play  an  interlude  ^t,,^s 
the  back  of  his  neck. 

••Are  you  tired?"  asked  a  reporter 
with  thin  legs  and  an  inquiring  mind. 

"Hell,  no."  replied  Mr.  Roome.  "Why 
should  I  be  tired?" 

Those  who  thought  Mr.  Roome  would 
be  breathing  like  the  exhaust  of  a  bath- 
tub when  In-  hit  'lie  roof  were  slightly  off 

■rail.      The    former    Yale    athlete    was 

ircelj  panting. 

From  the  subeellar  to  the  base  of  the 
flagstaff  Mr.  Roome  climbed  forty-seven 
stories,  counting  the  three  subeeUars  and 
floors  atop  the  roof  level.  As  there 
twenty  >teps  in  each  flighl  of  Equitable 
stairs,  he  covered  a  total  of  940  steps, 
,„•  i4  steps  per  second.  For  this  demon- 
stration of  speed  lie  will  collect  something 

like  s  1.10(1.      Good  work,  say  We. 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS   FOR  THE 
EBULLIENT   BOLSHEVIK 

WIIKN  the  spirits  of  a  Bolshevik 
meeting  reach  such  a  degree  of 
compression  that  bomb-throwing  seems  to 
be  the  only  possible  outlet,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  whole  meeting  adjourn  to  som< 
vacant  lot  and  try  "putting"'  the  sixteen- 
pound  slioi.  When  then'  is  a  tendency 
in  hold  Bolshevik  breasts  to  run  amuck, 
the  possessors  of  the  tendency  try 
for  the  half-mile  running  record,  or  ha  i 
a  go  at  the  220  hurdles.  Other  fighting 
instincts  may  be  satisfied  if  the  riotously 
inclined  "Reds"  perform  these  harmless 
strenuosities  in  competition  with  other 
men,  either  of  their  own  or  a  gentler  kind. 
In  such  athletic  diversions,  competitive 
games,  and  sports,  in  which  pluck  and  en- 
durance are  necessary,  there  may  be  anti- 
dote for  much  class  dissension  which 
produces  Bolshevism,  as  well  as  a  cure  for 
the  indigestion  which  flourishes  among 
really  virulent  rebels.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
gist  of  an  opinion  exprest  by  E.  D.  Osborn, 
a  writer  in  the  London  Morning  Post, 
who  quotes  those  solid  American  authori- 
ties, William  James  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, in  support  of  his  theory  that  athletic 
competitions  help  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast.  Perhaps  if  Russia  had  had  a  great 
national  game  involving  a  measure  of 
discipline,  he  suggests,  she  might  not  have 
got  so  deep  into  Bolshevism.  Applying 
the  theory  nearer  home,  he  continues: 

I  have  seen  assorted  specimens  of  our 
own  Bolshies,  and  they  were  either  middle- 
aged  fanatics  spitting  Yiddish,  who  satis- 
fied the  American  definition  of  the  typical 
Bolshevik  as  "a  brain-storm  surrounded 
by  whiskers,"  or  C  1  youths,  who  looked 
like  the  nasty,  leggy  things  you  find  under 
stones,  and  were  obviously  incapable  of 
playing  any  open-air  game.  Furthermore, 
athletic  pursuits  do  provide  a  safety- 
valve,  so  to  speak,  for  the  fighting  spirit, 
which  is  part  of  the  very  soul  of  man — the 
quality  which  has  enabled  him  to  scale  the 
long  ladder  of  evolution  aivd  make  bond- 
slaves of  the  brute  forces  of  Nature.  The 
late  William  James,  the  most  brilliant  of 
arch-pragmatists,  once  suggested  a.  moral 
equivalent  for  that  discipline  of  war,  which 
is  the  seed-plot  of  the  more  \  [rile  virtues: 

"If  now — and  this  is  my  idea  there 
were,  instead  of  military  conscription,  a 
conscription  of  the  whole  youthful  popu- 
lation to  form  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  a  part  of  the  army  enlisted  against 
Nature,  the  injustice-  would  tend  to  be 
evened  out,  and  numerous  other  benefits 
to  the  commonwealth  would  follow.  The 
military  ideals  of  hardihood  and  discipline 
would  be  wrought  into  the  growing  til"  i  of 
t ho  people;  no  one  would  remain  blind, 
as  the  luxurious  classes  are  now  blind,  to 
man's  real  relations  to  the  globe  he  lives 
on  and  to  the  permanently  solid  and  hard 
foundations  of  his  higher  life." 

It  is  a  sporting  idea;  its  possibilities 
have  been  well  worked  out  in  one  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  manly  adventurous  novels. 
The  necessity  of  laboring  with  my  hands 
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More  Work  in  Less  Time 

Any  machine  that  will  get  more  work  out  of  employes  and  help 
to  keep  them  happy  is  worth  having.  The  old  way  of  stamping  the 
day's  mail  often  compels  working  those  ten  minutes  or  half  hour 
overtime  that  so  disgruntles  office  help. 

That  method  is  slow,  sloven,  wasteful  of  time,  and  stamps  too,  com- 
pared with  the  modern  method  of  Multiposting  Mail. 

Wherever  sheet  stamps  are  used,  loose  stamps  are  cure  to  accumu- 
late—and loose  stamps  are  sure  to  involve  stamp  losses. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  day  of  accurate  accounting,  when  the  use  of 
supplies,  stocks,  money  must  all  be  recorded,  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  efficiency.  Does  your  office  account  for  postage  used 
as  well  as  that  bought? 

MULTIPOST 

Postage  Stamping  Equipment 

enables  stamping  mail  in  one-fourth  the  time  it  takes  to  do  it  the  old 
way,  is  far  neater,  more  sanitary  and  systematic,  keeps  stamps  locked 
in  rolls  in  one  place  instead  of  scattered,  does  away  with  stamp  losses 
by  preventing  spoilage,  misuse  and  theft,  and  permits  accurate 
accounting  of  postage  a*  it  is  used. 

The  Multipost  line  embraces  machines  for  the  smallest  users  oi 
stamps  up  to  the  largest.  You  can  start  with  a  simple  Multipost 
Stamp  Affixer  and  later  add  other  equipment  as  your  needs  require. 

Sent  on  Free   Trial 

To  prove  its  usefulness  tc  you,  in  your  office  and  on 
your    mail,  we  are  willing  to  send  machines  on  Free 
Trial,  without   advance    payment  or   other   obligation 
than  to  remail  to  us  if  not  satisfied. 

Write  at  once  for  free  Descriptive  Booklet  . 
or,  to  save  time,  asfy  for  a  Multipost  Stamp 
Affixer  or  Parcel  Post  Machine  on  Free  Trial. 

MULTIPOST  CO 


/  * 


PARCEL  POST  MACHINE 


MULTIPOST  STAMP  AFFIXES 
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al  iety    of    tough,    relentless    jobs 

during  my  wander-years  in  the  Far  Weal 
knocked  a  lot  of  fantastical  nonsense  out 
of  me  and  gave  me  a  sympathetic  insighl 
into  the  grievances  of  grimy  miners, 
■  Les,  and  others,  who  bear  up  the  vast 
edifice  of  modern  civilization  on  their 
bowed   shoulders.     Bui    I    am   afraid   the 

plan  suggested  by  William  .lames  would  be 
dismissed  as  wholesale  "dilution"  by  the 
trades-unions  which,  in  the  philosopher's 
own  country,  now  try  to  prevenl  the 
ordinary  citizen  from  digging  up  his 
garden  or  painting  his  bouse  or  indulging 
in  lit  tie  jobs  of  carpentering. 

Athletic  pursuits  remain,  however, 
means  not  only  of  gratifying  the  com- 
bative spirit  of  the  natural  man.  bu1  also 
of  acting  on  Theodore  Roosevelt's  price- 
Less  maxim.  "Sweat  and  he  saved."  Thai 
is  why  I  am  now  a  supporter  of  the  <  >1  ympie 
games,  which  tend  to  increase  thi  world- 
wide interesl  in  the  open-air  diversions 
that  are  part  of  England's  contribution 
to  the  world's  stock  of  civilizing  agencies. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  pro- 
fessional  and  the  "shamateur"  should  be 
rigorously  ruled  out  of  these  competitions, 
and  that  the  bighesl  standard  of  sports- 
manship which  is  our  homely  name  for 
chivalrj  should  be  insisted  on.  The 
games  should  not  be  run  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  athletic  specialists, 
men  of  abnormal  physique  abnormally 
<le\  eloped,    w  bo   earn    a    more   or    les. 

carious  living  by  degrading  sport  into  a 
mere    money-making    business.     Such     a 

class  existed  in  ancient  Greece,  and  was 
;ded  as  a  social  nuisance  by  com- 
petent authorities.  Euripides  says  they 
were  the  curse  of  the  country;  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle  condemn  them  as  mentally 
and  even  physically  incapable  of  fulfill- 
ing a  citizen's  duties;  Galen  calls  them 
aXrya  fa-a.  and  is  struck  by  their  con- 
stitutional w  retchedness.  The  hideous  por- 
traits 0D  ih'  mosaic  of  the  Thermae  of 
Caracalla  make  for  the  belief  that  they 
were  by  no  means  beautiful  to  look  at  — 
at  all  events  in  the  Hellenistii  being 

strangely  like  those  half-cooked  products 
of  the  racial  melting-pot  out  of  which 
America    nianui  many   of   her   ath- 

letic prodigies.  If  the  new  Olympic 
authorities  were  to  give  more  weighl  to 
all-round  excellence  in  their  competitions, 
to  award  marks  for  grace  as  well  as  virtu- 
osity, tin'  human  freak  would  in  the  end 
i  out.  Our  Ashingtons  and 
Rudds  and  the  amazing  Victores  Ludorum 
who  show  themselves  Admirable  Crichtons 
in  half  a  do/en  various  events  at  public 
school  spot  are  the  t\  pes  of  physical 
beauty  and  power  which  should  be  en- 
couraged with  laurel  crown-. 

The  writer  is  afraid  that  England 
will  not  be  r<  presented  in  Belgium  by  her 
best  athletes.  There  i-  not,  as  in  some 
other  European  countries.  a  government 
subsidy  to  help  defray  the  cost,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  the  required  money  by 

popular  subscription.      He  writ* 

The  sum  required  will  b<  large,  seeing 
that  the  transport  and  housing  expenses 
hast  three  hundred  competitors  will 
have  to  be  me',  which,  considering  the 
rates  of  railwa\  traveling  and  the 
high  C0S1  of  living,  can  not  be  put  at  less 
than    !.".-'•">   per   head.     There   will   be  other 
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600  Years  in  the  Ground, 

Still  Good  Lumber 

A  spruce  tree  was  discovered  growing  around  and  over  a 
fallen  Redwood  log  half  buried  in  the  ground.  The  annular 
rings  of  the  spruce  showed  it  to  be  6oo  years  old.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Redwood  log  had  been  buried  all  these  cen- 
turies, it  was  perfectly  sound. 

Resistance  to  rot  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  Redwood.  A  natural 
preservative  permeates  the  fibres  of  this  wood,  rendering  it  high- 
ly resistant  to  decay-producing  fungi  and  the  attacks  of  insects. 


Builders  of  homes,  greenhouses,  farm 
buildings  and  equipment,  mills  and  fao 
tories,  find  Redwood  invaluable  because 
of  its  resistance  to  rot.  Also  engineers, 
and  manufacturers  of  silos,  tanks,  vats, 
pipes,  beehives,  casket  boxes  and  shells, 
battery  separators,  candy  and  cigar  boxes, 
and  other  products  of  wood.  Redwood 
also  resists  fire,  which  quality  adds  to  its 


value  as  an  all-purpose  building  and  in- 
dustrial lumber.  Resistance  to  fire  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  pitch  or  resin  in  Redwood. 
Also,  Redwood  is  easily  worked,  and 
when  properly  seasoned  will  not  shrink 
or  warp.  Manufacturers  of  incubators, 
patterns,  pipe  organs,  textile  machinery, 
etc.,  find  Redwood  invaluable.  Takes 
paint  exceptionally  well. 


Gradually  increasing  knowledge  of  the  unusual  and  peculiar  properties  of 
Redavoodfor  many  building,  industrial  and  specialty  purposes,  has  resulted  in  a 
demand  for  this  lumber  to  the  extent  of  taxing  the  present  facilities  of  the  Red-vood 
mills.  The  mills  are  making  every  effort  to  en  Luge  their  production  to  lak,  . 
of  the  increased  demand.  There  has  also  been  a  persist/ nt  demand  from  lumber 
users  and  prospective  users  for  further  information  about  this  remarkable  luood, 
and  this  series  of  advertisements  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  information 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  EXPOSITION  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


California  Redwood 

Resists  Fire  and  Rot 
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The  Tenth  Year  Federal  pictured  above  was  pur- 
chased recently  by  the  Oakland  Pioneer  Soda  Water 
Company  of  Oakland,  California. 

Its  purchase  was  the  result  of  ten  years  of  satisfactory 
experience  which  this  company  has  had  with  Federal 
trucks  since  purchasing  their  first  Federal— more  than 
ten  years  ago. 

Basically,  this  Tenth  Year  Federal  and  the  First  Year 
Federal  which  we  have  pictured  below  are  the  same. 
The  same,  careful  adherence  to  sane  time-tried 
principles  of  manufacture,  honest  -workmanship  and 
rigidly  tested  materials,  that  dominated  the  design  of 
the  hrst  Federal,  is  a  component  part  of  this  Federal 
of  today. 

That  is  why  so  many  of  these  First  Year  Federals  are 
still  on  the  job.  It  is  also  clear  cut  evidence  of  the 
even  greater  life  and  service  that  you  can  expect  of 
the  Federal  you  buy  today. 

The  Monthly  Magazine  "  Traffic  News"  sent  on  Request 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Federal  pictured  belo;v  was 
purchased  ten  ye,  irsi  Xgo  by  the  Oakt 
Pioneer  Soda  II  ater  Company  of 
Oakland,  California.  It  lias  been 
in  daily  use  ever  since,  and  the  corn- 
■  has  purchased  two  additional 
•ats.  An  idea  of  its  perfor- 
mance may  be  had  from  thefollou  mg 
telegram  from  Mr.  S.  O.  Spiro, 
I  ice  President  of  the  Company. 

Federal  Trucks  have  accomplished 

iers    in    our     business    always 

reliable    whether     in    short    or    long 

hauls  have  given  complete  satisfaction 

for  the  last  ten  years. 


^TSJRiTSTE 


BlnSATl 


One    to    Five    Ton    Capacities 
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unavoidable  expenses,  of  course,  if  our 
men  are  to  have  proper  training  faeilitii 
and  so  forth.  France,  Italy,  and  Sweden 
have  officially  subsidized  their  Olympic 
teams;  thus  the  French  Chamber,  over 
and  above  the  ten  million  francs  voted 
for  the  athletic  training  of  French  youth, 
has  provided  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
for  the  expenses  of  French  athlete 
Antwerp.  What  an  outpouring  of  righte- 
ous indignation  there  would  be  among  the 
professional  spoil-sports  if  Parliament  were 

asked  to  vote  a  subsidy  for  our  Olympic 
athletes!  Yet  it  would  be  quite  logical 
in  do  so  now  that  a  gigantic  revival  of  the 
old  Roman  policy  of  partem  ei  circenses 
\-  already  costing  us  close  on  two  hun- 
dred millions  a  year.  However,  we  musl 
depend,  I  suppose,  on  donations  from  a 
sport-loving  public  which  finds  in  our 
crowd-compelling  games  not  only  a  cure 
for  the  after-effects  of  war-weariness  but 
also  an  antidote  to  Bolshevism.  Let  us 
hope  our  Olympic  Committee  will  be 
liberally  supported  on  this  occasion.  For 
at  Stockholm  in  1912  the  British  repre- 
sentatives were  not  even  properly  fed  and 
lodged,  owing  to  lack  of  money  —  a 
fact  which  explained  why  in  several  cases 
their  performances  were  far  below  the 
form  shown  at  home. 


BRAINS  AS  APPLIED  TO  BABE  RUTH'S 
HOME  RUNS 

ONE  great  trouble  with  home  runs  and 
other  spectacular  effects  in  baseball, 
complains  a  sports  writer  introduced  as 
"Izzy  Kaplan"  by  W.  O.  MeGeehan,  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  is  that  they  are  not 
properly  advertised,  and  presented  before 
the  best-paying  houses.  "If  they  had  a 
smart  fellow  running  the  club,"  argues 
izzy,  "they  would  have  it  in  the  paper 
the  day  before  when  Baby  Ruthstein  is  to 
hit  it  the  home  runs.  Would  you  believe 
that  this  fellow  is  wasting  home  runs 
when  there  is  hardly  any  customers  on  the 
Polish  Grounds  at  all?"  Izzy,  duly 
coached  by  Mr.  MeGeehan,  who  makes  a 
feature  of  [quoting  his  friend,  philosophizes 
further  to  this  effect : 

I  never  was  such  a  loafer  that  I  should 
play  baseball,  when  1  was  a  small  feller 
in  Kovno,  because,  when  1  was  ten  years 
old  I  was  in  the  collar-button  and  shoe- 
lace business,  and  if  you  would  play  it 
baseball  in  Kovno  instead  of  attending  to 
business  they  would  know  you  was 
meshugeh.  But  in  this  country,  where 
loafers  mako  chust  as  much  mone\  and  a 
lot  more  than  if  they  was  working,  base- 
ball is  a  business.      Those   two  colonels  is 

paying  Baby  Ruthstein  $20,000  a  year 
that  he  should  hit  it  run  homes  and  haluf 
of  the  time  he  would  only  hit  the  ball  for 
two  or  three  bases. 

The  trouble  is  with  fellers  who  could 
hit  it  a  run  home  is  that  they  ain't,  got 
it  the  brains  to  know  when  they  should  hit 
them.  It  ain't  no  use  to  hit  it  run  homes 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  because  the 
Polish  Grounds  is  full  of  customers  on  them 
days,  anyhow,  and  they  are  turning  them 
away.  On  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  when 
business  ain't  so  good  then  is  the  time  for 


40  minutes'  use 

Shows  the  way  to  whiter  teeth 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


This  test  requires  four  minutes  daily  for 
ten  days.  To  millions  it  has  brought  a  new 
era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

The  glistening  teeth  you  see  everywhere 
now  should  lead  you  to  learn  the  way. 

That  cloudy  film 

Teeth  are  clouded  by  a  film.  By  a  vis- 
cous, ever-present  film.  You  can  feel  it 
with  your  tongue.  Modern  research  has 
traced  most  tooth  troubles  to  it. 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  If  not  removed  it  hardens.  The 
ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it, 
so  much  escapes  the  tooth  brush.  Thus 
well-brushed  teeth  by  millions  discolor  and 
decay. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.     Film    is    the    basis    of    tartar.     It 


holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

The  new  method 

A  dental  cleaning  removes  the  film-coat, 
but  that  is  periodic.  The  need  was  for  a 
daily  film  combatant,  and  science  long  has 
sought  it.  The  way  has  now  been  found. 
Able  authorities  have  proved  its  efficiency. 
And  now  leading  dentists  everywhere  are 
urging  its  adoption. 

An  ideal  tooth  paste  has  been  created 
to  meet  all  modern  requirements.  The 
name  is  Pepsodent.  And  this  new  film 
combatant  is  embodied  in  it. 


A  quick  convincing  test 


We  now  supply  to  thousands  daily,  a 
quick,  convincing  test.  And  we  urge  every 
home  to  make  it. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

But  pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
So  this  method  long  seemed  barred.  Sci- 
ence,  however,  has  discovered   a   harmless 


■^i^bbhbhm      pat  orr      I 


The  New- Day  Dentifrice 
A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


activating  method,  so  active  pepsin  can  be 
daily  used  on  film. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  disappears. 

Compare  your  teeth  now  with  your  teeth 
in  ten  days.      Then  decide  for  J  the 

way  to  beauty  and  to  better  protection. 
This  test  is  most  important.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 

10-Day  Tube  Free 

■  THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dcpt.  485.  1104  S.  W 

Chi 

I  Ypsoden: 

I 
I 


Onlv  one  tube  to  a  family 
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_  test  as  ifyoii  selected 
the  sweets  in  the  SAMPLER, 


^nans 


rrcmi  ten  differ erd  backaaes  of  Whit 

The  candies  in  the  Sampler  were  really  selected  by  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  enjoyed  Whitman's  since  1842.  We  packed  selections  from  ten  of 
our  best-liked  packages  in  the  Sampler — sweets  assorted  just  right  for  most 
people,  and  a  charming  introduction  to  ten  separate  Whitman  products. 

Sold  by  selected  agents  nearly  everywhere. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 
rfil/lll*"- ^  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 


Jhe  first  lesson 

Mother  knows  from  her  own  experience  that  to  teach 
daughter  the  daily  use  ot  Resino]  Soap,  is  to  preserve  her 
healthy,  rose-like  skin  beyond  t ho  age  oi  babyhood.  It 
benefits  the  skin  cells  and  lessens  the  tendency  to  com- 
plexion defects.  u  learned  the  lesson? 


A i  all  drily  Mid  toilet  counters. 


P^sinol  Soap 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


Baby  Ruthstein  to  hit  it  a  lot  of  home 
run  5. 

As  for  Mr.  Ruth's  careless  way  of  punc- 
turing the  atmosphere  for  long  drives  when 
the  "gate"  is  not  large,  Izzy  objects: 

That     ain't     business,     and     it     ain"' 
deficiency,  cither.     I  know  all  about 
fieiency,  because  we  had  a  deficiency  man 
around  the  place  last  year  and  he  teac 
me  the  business  so  that  I  know  it  pr< 
good    now.     He    got    twenty    thousand    ■ 
year  that  he  should  tell  the  firm  thai  they 
should  fire  the  head  chanitor  and  have  the 
scrubwoman  come  a  hour   earlier    in    the 
night  and  she  should  have  a  time-clock  to 
punch   when   she    finished    the    first    Hour 
and  there  should  be  a   checker,   with  an 
assistant,  to  let  the  firm  know  when 
had  scrubbed   the   top  floor,  and  also,  he 
said,    that    the    help    should    smoke    only 
ready-made    eigaroots,   because   there 
a  lot  of  wasted  motions  when  they  rolled 
the  eigaroots  themselufs. 

If  that  feller  Hugginstein.  which  he 
the  meneger  of  the  Yankis  baseballing 
team,  had  my  brains  he  would  run  it  differ- 
ent, and  a  lot  of  those  run  homes  wouldn't 
be  wasted.  He  has  Baby  Ruthstein  ci 
up  by  himseluf  and  hit  it  a  run  home  when 
nobody  is  on  the  bastes.  He  should  wait 
until  the  hastes  is  full  and  then  he  should 
send  in  Baby  Ruthstein  and  give  him  the 
secret  signally  for  a  run  home.  I  would 
know  how  to  do  that  a  whole  lot  better,  on 
account  1  was  in  the  signaling  corpse  to 
the  war. 

A  feller  don't  have  to  be  a  baseballer 
to  run  a  baseballing  team.  What  it  needa 
is  a  lot  of  brains  like  1  trot.  1  ain't  knock- 
ing Hugginstein's  brains  at  all,  but 
could  see  for  yourseluf  that  he  couldn't 
have  a  whole  lot  of  them.  If  he  was  in  the 
men's  suits  business  he  would  have  his  best 
cutler  making  buttonholes  or  pul 
bastings.  Look  at  how  he  is  having  Baby 
Ruthstein  all  the  time  wasting  the  run 
homes. 

I  ain't  trying  to  get  the  ehob  away 
from  him.  but  1  wish  that  you  would  tell 
Jakie  Rupperstein  how  much  brains  1  ha\c 
gOl  and  how  well  1  done  in  the  phoio- 
grafting  business,  and  maybe  he  would  lei 
Hugginstein  go.  Then  1  would  go  out 
io  the  Polish  ('.round- and  he  would  say  to 
me,  "Izzy,  1  need  it  a  smart  feller  to  run 

the  team."  Then  1  would  told  him  how 
smart  I  am  and  how  1  never  had  nothing 
done  to  my  brains  on  account  they  chust 
came  natural  to  me,  and  that  if  1  didn't 
win  it    the  pennant    1   wouldn't   ask  him  a 

dime. 

I  wouldn't  hang  'round  asking  for  the 
ehob.  because  1  couldn't  leave  my  own 
business,  and  asking  ain't  the  way  to  get 
nothing.     Look  at   all   the  fellers  that   is 

asking  that  they  should  be  Presidents,  and 
I  11  be1  noi  ow  of  them  would  get  the  ehob. 

I  wouldn't  take  it  myseluf,  because  they 
WOUldn'1  want  a  feller  with  brains,  atul  a 
feller  with  brains  wouldn't  take  it  anyhow 
on  account  there  are  so  many  knockers  in 
,l,r  country  Rut  the  baseballing  busi- 
is  easy  and  it  pays  better,  so  you 
could  say   that    I   am  running  for  the  ehob 

of  ineneging  the  Yankish  baseballing  team 
and  that  my  platform  would  be.  ••Three  run 
homes  a  day  for  Baby  Ruthstein.  with  the 
bastes  full  tip  and  a  business  man  with 
brains  for  meneger,  so  that  the  run  homes 
wouldn't   be  wasted." 
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STRENUOUS  ATHLETICS  IN  CHINA, 

INCLUDING   PREJAI'ANESE 

JIU-JUTSU 

BREAKING  brickbats  on  each  other's 
heads,    tossing    heavy    liles    at    their 
opponents,  balancing  half-ton  weights  on 

their  feet,  and  a  pyramid  of  nine  men  atop 
all,  and,  finally,  smashing  with  a  Beldge- 
hammer  a  granite  stone  on  a  man's  back, 
are  athletic  diversions  in  china  which 
.mi i (date  the  history  of  the  Flood  and  are 
just  coming  back  into  favor  as  military 
training.  In  Cathay,  we  an;  told  by 
Rodney  Gilbert  in  The  North  China  News 
(Shanghai),  jiu-jutsu  was  taught  and  prac- 
tised before  it  was  known  in  Japan,  and  the 
Japaneso,  supposed  masters  and  inventors 
of  this  particular  type  of  the  manly  art, 
are  but  poor  copyists,  humble  pupils  of 
their  almond-eyed  brothers  across  the 
dividing  sea.  The  most  ardent  living 
patron  of  the  old  Chinese  physical  training 
is  General  Ma  Liang,  Commander  of  l  he 
Second  Division  of  the  Frontier  Defense 
Army  and  of  the  Forty-seventh  Mixed 
Brigade,  now  Occupation  Commissioner  at 
Tsinanfu.  The  writer  describes  an  exhibi- 
tion drill,  which  looked  more  like  a  free- 
for-all  fight,  or  a  shillalah  party  raised  to 
the  nth  power  of  roughness,  than  a  mere 
display  of  physical  prowess.  When  it  was 
finished  the  spectator  expected  to  sec  a 
convoy  of  ambulances  drive  on  the  field  to 
take  the  victims  to  waiting  hospitals,  and 
to  see  the  last  rites  administered  to  the 
dying.  But  no  blood  had  been  spilled; 
no  bones  were  broken,  and  no  bruises 
showed  where  stones,  sticks,  Hails,  brick- 
bats, and  slivers  struck  the  flesh. 

Such  shows  begin  gently  enough,  with  a 
placid  drill  in  calisthenics.  The  drill- 
ground  is  carefully  rolled  smooth  and  hard, 
and  every  pebble  and  fragmenl  of  stone 
has  been  removed.  Along  one  wall  is  a 
rack  of  antique  Chinese  weapons,  straight 
swords,  curved  swords,  lances,  halberds, 
quarter-slaves,  clubs  linked  together  like 
flails,  and  many  other  weapons  for  which 
there  is  no  occidental  name.  At  another 
end  of  the  court,  are  a  number  of  large 
stone  dumb-bells,  piles  of  granite  paving- 
stones,  and  little  heaps  of  bricks  and  tiles. 
all  of  which  serve  a  rather  astounding 
purpose  at  the  end  of  the  performance. 
Alter  the  calisthenics  conies  a  sword-drill 
with  straight  swords,  which  is  followed  by  a 
drill  in  the  use  of  a  quarter-staff  aboul 
six  feet  long.  General  Ma  Liang  explains 
that  this  stick  drill  is  very  useful,  since  the 

Chinese  are  too  poor  to  furnish  themselves 
with  other  weapons,  and  because,  w  hen  well 
wielded,  it.  becomes  a  very  effective  weapon 
of  offense  and  defense.  Then  comes  the 
wrestling,  which  is  fast  and  furious,  and 
which  is  no  child's  play.  General  Ma  Liang 
explains  that  it  is  much  more  completely 
developed  than  the  "small  part  "  which  the 


OmrWifa 


7  /<  name  is  easy 
to  remember 

k 

(AfiPAV 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


Appreciates  the  absence 
of  noisy  leather  heels 
around   the  house. 

Cat's  Paw  Heels  leave 
no  marks  on  polished 
floors. 

There  are  no  holes  to 
track  mud  or  dirt. 

And   last   but   not  least 


cAlRBto 


m. 

CUSHION    HEEL 


lieFbster  Friction  Plug 
-prevents  slipping 


And  makes  them  wear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

Insist  upon  them-  black,  white  or 
tan  men,  women  and  children— all 
dealers. 

FOSTER      RUBBER       CO. 

I  OS  Federal  Street.     Boston.  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents 
slipping. 


FOR 
MEN 
AND 

WOMEN 


W  L.DOUGLAS 

fOE\  THA 

OO    V       < 


BOYS' 

SHOES 
*4S0 
SSOO 

,»550 


THE  SHOEVTHAT  HOLDS  TTS  SHAPE  " 

s^.oo    $8  oo  ^'$900  &S1000  SHOES 

W.  L  Douglas  shoes  arc  sold  in  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  from  factory  to  the  wearer. 
All  middlemen's  profits  arc  eliminated.  W.  L  Douglas  $0.00  and  $10.00  shoes  arc 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  W.  L  Doogltt  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  lomlort  and 
service  that  can  be  produced  lor  the  pn 
Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes 
*•*  as  a  protection  against  high  prices  and 
unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example 
of  the  constant  endeavor  of  W.  L.  Doug- 
las to  protect  his  customers.  W.  L. 
Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  his  pledge  that 
they  are  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  style  possible  to  produce  at 
the  price.  Into  every  pair  go  the  n 
of  sixty-seven  years  experience  in  making 
shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
W.  L.  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  peg- 
ging shoes. 


rphc  quality  of  W.   L.   Douglas  product  is 
■*■     guar;.  nore  than  40  year*  e vpe- 

rience  in  making  line  shit 
arc   the    leaders   in    the 


i! 


factory   a'.  .    Mass..  by  the  hig'hest 

paid.  - 
and  s 

ing  with  an  honest   dc; .  to  make 

the  best  shoes   for  the  pn^c  tnat  rnonr 
The  retail  prices   arc  the  same  r 
where.   They  cost  no  more  in  Sar.  i 
than  they  do  1:1  New  Y. 


^\  .1..  Don  u  In*  shoeesufe  for  ante  by  0%  rrftOOO  »ho<  ■'"i*i<l iohii  »i  ore*. 

\t  >  our  local  ilcalcr  r:lilii€it«ii|>|itt    you,  I  ;i  U  c   it.i  «»l  lit  r  m:l  Uf.    Ortli'i   clirrc  1 
the  larinrv.     No  ml  lor  booklet  telling  hon  10  or.lcr  shoes  l»>   ni.nl,  po»i   ■  _  <    1 1  .  . 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.L.Dour 
las  shoes.     The  name  and  price 
stnmped  on  the-  solo.     If  it  has  bee 
or  mutilated,  BEWAKE  OF  ERA 


nc£t!l^ /**&%&  ZTZ^jjCttf         l'l 


Prenidrrt 

II  SHOE  CXI. 
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Leading  Concerns 
Depend  Upon 

PYRENE 

More  than  a  hundred 
railroads  in  America 
and  England  use 
Pyrene  to  protect  roll- 
ing  stock.  Pyrene  is 
on  guard  in  thousands 
of  coaches  and  Pull- 
mans. 

Among  concerns 
which  protect  their 
trucks  with  Pyrene  are 
the  following: 

American  Railway  Express 
Company 

Wells-Fargo  &  Co.,  Express 

Standard  Oil  Company 

Gimbel  Bros. 

John  Wanamaker 

Hundreds  of  others 


Cargo  May  Be 

More  Valuable 

Than  the  Truck 

PYRENE    KILLS 
FIRE  QUICKLY 

WITH  the  prevailing  shortage 
of  motor  trucks  and  goods, 
company  executives  everywhere 
are  putting  Pyrene  on  guard 
against  loss  by  fire. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  fire 
extinguishers  on  trucks  are 
Pyrene.  Because  Pyrene  for 
years  has  proved  its  dependability, 
stability  and  "fool-proofness." 

Saves  15°Io  on  automobile  fire 
insurance  premiums 

Wc  also  liauJIt  hose,  rocks,  reels,  first-aid  cabitnti, 

and  evtry  kind  of  accident  and  fire- 

prevention  appliance 

PYRENE  MFG.  COMPANY,  K>. 
1"  East  49th  Street,  New  York 

INTA       c  Hit  AGO        KAI  IS<  0 

niiR  Co.  hi  i  i    •!  .  Montreal,  P.O.. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  electrical 
supply  dealers  and  garages 


Japanese  have  borrowed.  The  men  strip 
to  the  waist  and  put  on  short,  closely 
quilted  canvas  jackets,  which  are  belied 
with  long  sashes.  The  play  is  too  fast  for 
the  spectator  clearly  to  understand  the 
rules.  But  it  would  seem  that  all  grips 
are  taken  on  the  canvas  jackets,  tripping 
is  permissible,  and  Leg-holds  are  allowed. 
A  man  is  thrown  when  he  io.se>  his  balance 
and  immediately  releases  his  hold  on  his 
adversary.  In  most  cases,  however,  ho 
does  not  go  down  gently,  and  some  of  the 
throws  are  so  violent  thai  the  thud  of  the 
body  resounds  through  the  courtyard. 
The  writer  goes  on: 

In  this  phase  of  the  drill  the  Japan*  si 

are,  of  course,  intensely  interested.  ( oneral 
Ma  Liang  says  thai  thousands  of  .Japanese 
officers  and  men  have  come  at  one  time 
or  another  to  see  the  performance,  and, 
according  to  creditable  witnesses,  one  or 
two  of  the  besl  wrestlers  have  thrown  every 
jin-jutsii  champion  whom  the  Japanese 
have  been  able  to  bring  to  Tsinan. 

Highly  dramatic  combats  with  lances 
and  swords  follow  the  wrestling,  and  while 
it  is  certain  thai  the  men  purposely  miss 
one  another  in  their  lunges  and  slashes, 
they  miss  by  so  narrow  a  margin  that  the 
spectator  is  out  of  his  seat  throughout  most 
of  the  contest. 

After  these  artists  come  the  strong  men, 
as  highly  developed  as  any  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  Occident.  One 
man  takes  a  dumb-bell  weighing  266 
pounds,  tosses  it  in  the  air.  catches  it  on 
his  upturned  forearms,  tosses  it  again, 
catches  it  in  one  hand,  rests  ||  upon  his 
head,  and  then  twirls  it  about  his  neck, 
shoulders,  and  waist.  Another  lies  upon 
his  back,  supports  dumb-bells  weighing 
540  pounds  on  Ins  feel  and  hands,  and  upon 
these  a  pyramid  of  nine  men  is  built.  A 
number  of  lesser  lights  perform  with  lesser 
dumb-bells,  then  a  man  rushes  to  the  front, 
two  others  toss  a  granite  paving-fitone  four 
inches  thick  on  his  back,  and  it  is  cracked 
with  a  sledge-hammer. 

This  is  the  signal  for  a  general  furore 
of  tile-  and  brick-breaking  among  the 
acrobats.  They  break  bricks  in  their 
hands,  break  them  over  their  arms,  over 
the  backs  of  their  necks,  and  over  each 
Other's  faces.  One  man  leans  over,  bal- 
ances si\  bricks  on  ihe  side  of  his  face, 
while  another  smashed  them  all  with  a, 
-,  venth.      A  man  with  half  a  dozen  tiles  in 

each  hand  will  clip  them  over  his  neigh- 
bor's ears  and  break  them  all.  Finally, 
in  the  midst  of  this  whirlwind  of  destruc- 
tion, one  round-headed  devotee  drops  on 
Ids   knees,   puts   half  a   brick  on   top  of  his 

head,  upon  which  a  huge  slab  of  granite 
i-  balanced,  which  is  then  shattered  with 
a  sledge-hammer.  The  show  is  then  over. 
This  is  an  exemplification  of  what  General 
Ma  Liang  in  his  books  describes  as" The 

Chines,.    New    Military   Art."      In    this  age 

of    tanks,    airplanes,    ponderous   artillery, 

and    poison-gas,    '.he    layman     is    probably 

led  to  understand  what  such  a  show 

hat     which    1    have    here    superficially 

described  has  to  do  with  military  science. 

Military  people  know,  however,  thai  the 
sical  tituess  and  spirit  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  a  modern  conflict  tire  still  more 
importanl  than  the  machinerj  used.  The 
layman  sees  in  General  Ma  Liang's  drill 
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Big  Business  Interests 
Select  SELDEN  Trucks 

THE  demand  for  speedy,  dependable  haulage  service  increases  daily.     The 
dispatching  departments  of  many  big  business  houses  work  on  schedules 
as  exacting  as  a  railroad  schedule.    No  part  of  the  service  is  permitted  to 
fail — each  unit  must  meet  a  schedule. 

For  instance,  nine  Selden  Trucks  form  the 
backbone  of  the  great  fleet  of  trucks  operated 
by  Sears,  Roebuck  8C  Co.  Nine  sturdy,  de- 
pendable   SELDEN    Trucks   carry   daily 
22,000  sacks  of  mail  and  10,000 
outgoing  parcel  post  packages,  in 
addition  to   hauling  between    the 
main  Sears,  Roebuck  building  and 
railway  terminals,   freight  houses, 
docks   and    five    enormous    ware- 
houses.   195  loads  a  day  are  carried 
by  these  Sears,  Roebuck  SELDEN 
Trucks,    maintaining  continuous 
schedule  service. 


"TRUCK  TRANS. 

PORTATION" 
will  he  mailed  free  to 

.ill  interested  upon 

i.  .    ip(  of  request  to 

Dept.  D 

SI  I  DEN    TRUCK 

<  OliI>ORATION 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J'/i,  2Vi,  jVi,  J  Ton  Models— All  Worm  Drnc 


In  the    recent   six    weeks'    Christmas  rush 
period — a  period  when  Sears,  Roebuck  &L 
Co.  shipped  more  than  180.000  packages 
a  day — there  was  not  a  single  call  for  re- 
pairs from  a  SELDEN  Truck  in 
service.    Nor  was  there  a  single  de- 
lay in  dispatching  recorded  against 
a  SELDEN  Truck. 
A  similar  story  of  highly  efficient 
performances  of  Selden  Trucks  can 
be  told  by  tlie  Transportation  Man- 
agers of  practically  all  of  the  urges! 
operators  of  motor  trucks  in  this 
country. 

Ship  hy  Truck— SELDEN  Truck 


#;(•) 


Trades 


SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


i 
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GRAMM-BERNSTEIN 


The  one  big  thing  to  remember  about  the  Gramm- 
Bernstein  is  that  it  pays  out. 

It  pays  out  in  the  amount  of  hauling  it  does. 

It  pays  out  in  the  continuity  of  its  work. 

It  pays  out  both  in  its  lower  cost  per  ton-mile 
and  its  lower  cost  of  maintenance. 

It  pays  out,  finally,  in  the  greater  number  of  years 
it  stays  on  the  job  without  faltering. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  is  more  economical,  it  is 
longer-lived,  because  it  is  better  engineered  and 
better  built. 

It  is  better  engineered  and  better  built  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  longest 
truck-building  experience  in  the  industry. 

It  behooves  the  truck-buyer  now  to  consider,  not 
only  his  immediate  needs,  but  the  future  cost  of 
his  hauling  equipment. 

All  Gramm-Bernstein  worm-drive  models  come  to 
the  buyer  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  the  body. 
They  carry  accessories  worth  $550  to  $600  at  present 
prices,  which  are  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  oper- 
ation of  any  truck.    There  is  not  an  extra  to  buy. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  dealer  knows  the  superior- 
ity of  his  truck  in  any  kind  of  hauling,  and  stands 
ready  to  demonstrate  it  for  your  particular  work. 

All  Gramm-Bernstein  Transmissions  are  trouble-proof  and 
ore  provided  with  a  puii  for  attaching  Gramm  's  Basic  Patent 
Pouter  Take-off.  Healers  <»»</  tt  ink  oumet  i  thouid  assure 
themselves  that  any  trucks  purchased  with  power  take-off 
do  not  infringe  B.    \    Gramm' s  Basit    Pateni  A'o.  1  l't-4994 

For  Short  Hauls 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio 

Pioneers  Since  1901     Builders  of  the  First  Liberty    U.S.A.    Truck 


SPORTS  AND   ATHLETICS 

Continued 


nothing  but  a  highly  diverting  circus,  but 
the  military  man  sees  in  it  a'  system  of 
mental  and  muscular  training  which  takes 
a  loutish  and  stupid  coolie  and  makes  of 
him  an  alert,  sensitive,  highly  disciplined 
man  who  can  be  readily  trained  in  the  use 
of  any  weapon  and  is  prepared  to  under- 
take any  amount  of  training,  fatigue,  and 
hardship. 

Military  men  who  have  seen  the  show 
have  told  the  writer  thai  there  is  scarcely 
any  feature  of  it  which  could  not  be 
adapted  to  occidental  uses. 


BASEBALL  WITH   WHISKERS  AS 

PLAYED    IN    BENTON    HARBOR, 

MICHIGAN 

WHAT  would  you  think  of  a  baseball 
hero  decorated  like  Samson  before 
Delilah  went  back  on  him?  And  what 
would  you  think  if  you  saw  nine  men  be- 
whiskered  and  long-haired  disporting  them- 
selves around  a  baseball  diamond?  You 
would  probably  think  it  was  a  visiting  nine 
from  Russia,  or  that  the  Bolsheviki  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  destroying  govern- 
ments and  setting  up  a  dictatorship  and 
had  gone  to  playing  baseball.  Perhaps 
if  some  of  these  thirsting  for  something 
wild  and  desperate  to  do  tried  baseball  for 
a  change  there  would  be  less  Bolshevism 
in  the  land.  It  takes  a  lot  of  energy  to  play 
baseball  on  a  midsummer  afternoon.  But 
to  return  to  the  whiskers.  In  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  is  a  religious  sect  known  as 
the  House  of  David,  which  has  one  of  the 
fastest  nines  in  that  part  of  baseballdom. 
From  the  New  York  Globe  and  Commercial 
Advertiser  we  learn  that  the  whiskers  grow 
in  accordance  with  Leviticus  xix,  27,  where 
it  is  written,  "  Ye  shall  not  round  the  corn- 
ers  of  your  heads,  neither  shall  thou  mar 
the  corners  of  thy  beard."  The  Globe 
account  continues: 

Every  member  of  this  club  sports  o  full 
si  t  of  whiskers,  with  Long  hair  reaching  al- 
mosl  to  the  belt-line.  They  make  a  very 
startling    and    unusual    pioture    as    they 

■  a\  or1   aboul   the  diamond. 

However,  they  are  very  good  ball- 
players, despite  ilieir  long;  hair  and  whisk- 
ers. Last  season  they  won  thirty-live 
of  the  fifty  games  played,  and  rank  as  the 
best  semipro  team  in  Michigan. 

The  Chicago  Cul>s  have  been  after 
their  star  pitcher,  Brother  Paul  Mooney, 
but  lie  refuses  to  deserl  his  teammates 
for  any  consideration.  Brother  Mooney 
i-  a  first-class  twirler,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  thai  he  would  make  good  in  fast 
company.  He  pitched  twenty-four  games 
lasi  year  and  won  sixteen  of  them.  Can 
yotl  Imagine  the  sensation  this  bewhisk- 
ered  genl  would  create  around  a  major 
league  circuit? 

Mooney  is  not  the  only  star  of  this 
long-haired  club.  They  have  a  bearded 
"Babe"  Ruth  in  the  person  of  Brother  Jess 
Tally,  who  can  drive  'em  high  and  far. 
Brother  Jess  hil  ten  homers  in  thirty- 
five  games  lasi  season  and  finished  with  a 
batting  average  of  .324.  Brother  Frank 
Wyland  hil  .319. 
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"The  Newspaper  Has  Made 
America"    said  James  Bryce 


Last  Month's   OTO 
Advertisement 


A  WHOLE  world  lives  for  a 
day — and  the  sum  of  its  ex- 
perience, the  newspaper  —  is  at 
your  breakfast  table — a  history  of 
other  men's  achievements  in  com- 
merce, in  trade,  in  science,  in  war 
and  in  peace — a  prophecy  for  you 
to  act  upon,  to  live  by. 

Held  by  a  Thread 

Look  at  the  great  printing 
presses  and  typesetting  machines 
•  that  have  made  possible  these 
American  editions  of  thousands. 
They  are  the  most  "human"  of 
all  mechanisms — yet  if  you  exam- 
ine one  of  them  closely  you  will 
discover  that  it  is  merely  an  as- 
sembly of  pulleys,  shafts,  gears 
and  levers  all  held  together  in 
complete  unity  by  a  myriad  un- 
noticed, hidden  threaded  parts. 

The  Age  of  Progress 

You  could  have  had  one  news- 
paper set  by  hand  and  printed  on 
a  hand  press  like  Franklin's.  And 
you  could  have  cut  the  threads  in 
the  hidden  parts  which  bind  these 
machines  together — by  hand  on  a 


lathe. Yet  to  build  printing  presses 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  turn  out 
our  millions  of  papers,  you  must 
have  die-cut  threads — produced  in 
quantities  by  machine. 

Such  quantity  production  is  the 
outcome  of  the  past  fifty  years  of 
mechanical  development  in 
America— to  which  €?Y0>  anu<  'ts 
parent  companies  havecontributed 
no  small  part. 

Our  Set-vice  to   You 

We  stand  today — matured — but 
still  alert  to  grow.  To  supervisors 
and  workers, engineers  and 
designers,  who  seek  to  pro- 
duce in  worthwhile  quan- 
tities, the  inventions  and 
products  on  which  thej 
are  working,  #YD>  offers 
a  definite  and  tangible 
service. 

As  a  preliminary  step, 
send  the  coupon  —  or  a 
letter  under  your  personal 
signature — for  "Tools  and 
Dividends,  "a  non-teehnieal 

consideration  of  a  technical 

subject.  a  OTD 

Hand  Tsfi 


TOOLS  i    l)IV!l>!  \DS 


EEN  FIELD  |  TAP  AND  DIE 

CORPOBATI  O  N 


GREEN  Fl  ELD. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


rporntion 
(■rccnficld.   M 

.!   Min    booklet 

"Tools  and  Di\  loendv.   'I 

am  interested  mcxan  minj; 

"-thread  production  (or 
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Oneida    Owners    Know- 


Comparison  Proves 

Oneida  Quality 


~VAY  and  night,  regardless  of  weather  or 
"*-^  road  conditions,  Oneida  Motor  Trucks 
haul  their  loads  at  an  assured  profit.  There  is 
no  greater  proof  of  Oneida  Superiority  than  the 
fact  that  Oneida  Owners  bring  their  business 
friends  down  to  our  dealers'  sales-rooms  and 
sell  them  on  the  excellence  of  our  "Uncommon 
Carriers". 

If  your  needs  demand  speedy,  dependable  pull- 
ing power  over  the  inter-city  roads  and  on  motor 
express  routes,  the  Oneida  Gasoline-driven  Truck 
is  unequaled.  Perhaps  your  deliveries  are  all  in 
the  city,  where  the  stops  are  frequent  and  the 
hauls  short — then  our  recommendation  is  the 
economical,  Oneida  Electric-propelled  Truck. 


DEALERS —  Write  us  for  details 
of  the  Oneida  proposition.  Your 
territory  may  still  be  open. 


Oneida  Motor  Truck  Company 

1200-1300  S.  Broadway  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

ONEIDA 

(pronounced     O-ny-da  ) 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

"Uncommon  Carriers" 

1*4  to  5  Tons 
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SCIENCE  '  AND  *  INVENTION  *  CONTINUED 


THE   MOVIES 

WASTE  of  money  in  so-called  indus- 
trial and  commercial  films  has  taken 
place  on  a  large  scale,  and  will  doubtless  go 
on  for  years,  thinks  Allied  Pittman,  who 
writes  iii  System  (Chicago).  Like  scientific 
management,    industrial    democracy,    and 

Other  familiar  business  ideas,  they  SUg| 
unlimited  and  easy  opportunities,  bu1  when 
the  form  is  hastily  and  ignorantlj  grasped 
and  the  Bubstance  missed  altogether,  they 
valueless.  This,  according  to  Mr. 
Pittman,  is  happening  already.  Films  are 
made  at  large  cost,  and  nobody  can  be  in- 
duced to  look  at  them.  Others,  i>r  un- 
doubted value,  go  to  waste  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate arrangements  for  their  distribution. 
But,  despite  all  this,  Mr.  Pittman  assures  us, 
the  film  is  a  new  business  tool,  with  many 
profitable  uses,  and  he  describes  in  his  ar- 
ticle some  of  the  most  striking  of  these, 
Dfl  ed  on  the  experience,  he  tells  us,  of 
eighteen  different  concerns.  These  show 
that    there    is  experience   aplenty   to    prove 

the  value  of  films  for  a  variety  of  purposes 

in  business.      I  |e  goes  on: 

"  Pour  Chicago  security  houses  which  had 
underwritten  an  issue  of  bonds  for  a  public 
utilities  corporation  wauled  to  invile  a 
number  of  other  bond  houses  to  partici- 
pate in  the  syndicate.  Ordinarily  these 
organizations    would    have    been    asked    to 

Bend  representatives  out  to  inspect  the 
corporation's  properties. 

"But  if  this  happened  in  this  case,  such 
a  trip  would  have  been  tiresome  and  ex- 
pensive. The  utilities  company  had  power- 
houses, street-railway  lines,  and  ot  her  enter- 
prises spread  over  a  large  part  of  a  Slate. 
It  would  have  taken  at  least  three  days 
with  a  special  train  to  visit  even  the  more 
important  of  them. 

"Instead,  motion-pictures  were  made  of 
the  properties  and  .1  he  com  inn  ni  ties  sen  ed; 
then  the  other  bond  houses  were  invited  to 
send  representatives  to  a  dinner  at  a  hotel  in 
Chicago,  at  which  the  pictures  were  shown. 

"With  the  Chicago  houses  to  vouch  for 
the  authenticity  and  fairness  of  the  pictures 

that  were  shown,  and  to  answer  questions, 
tin    pictures  were  as  satisfactory  as  the  trip 

would  have  been.  They  took  up  less  than 
three  hours  instead  of  three  days  of  the 
guests'  time.  And  the  party-  pictures, 
dinner,  and  all     cost  approximately  50  per 

cent,,  of  what   the  trip  would  have  cost. 

"Hut  the  pictures  did  more  than  help 
sell  the  visiting  bond  men.  They  were 
shown  before  a  number  of  the  salesmen  who 
were  to  handle  the  bonds.      These  salesmen 

could  hardly  ha\ e  been  taken  over  the  prop- 
erties in  any  case;  but  through  the  film 
they  got  a  picture  of  them  imprest  on  their 
minds,  which,  according  to  officials  of  the 
distributing  companies,  was  of  greal  assis- 
tance to  them  in  selling. 

"After  most  of  the  issue  had  been  floated, 

a  representative  of  a  New  York  bank  went 
to  Chicago   to   consider   taking  over   the 

balance  of  it.  lie  had  not  heard  of  the 
films  and  he  had  counted  on  spending  the 
better  part  of  a  week  visiting  the  corpora- 
tion's plants,  lie  was  taken  up  into  a  hotel 
room  and  shown  the  film,  and.  by  one  o'clock 
the  following  day — twenty-seven  hour'-  after 
his  arrival — he  had  completed  the  negotia- 


UN    BUSINESS 

tion-  for  more  than  $750,000  of  the  bonds 

and   lift    for  New    York. 

"Motion-pictures  have   been   found   es- 
pecially i  ffective  in  selling  heavy  machinery 

and     other    products    'hat     are    not     <ail\ 

transported  or  demonstrated. 

"They  were  used  by  a  company  which 
manufactured    a    new    type   of   air-In 
The  big  value  of  this  brake  •.  pporting 

beam  which,  it  was  -aid,  secured  a  more 
even  friction  over  the  surface  of  the  brake- 
shoe.     Tli.'  film  showed  how  brakes  of  the 

older  types  won  <low  n  one  end  of  the  -hoe 
first  and  then  how  the  new  beam  prevented 
this  unbalanced  friction.      It    was  easier  to 

get  railway  executives  to  look  at  the  pic- 
ture than  to  gel  them  out  into  the  yards 

!"  ee  the  brake  work;  and  it  was  found  a 
good  deal  easier  to  gi  t  them  out  to  see  the 
actual   brake  at    work    after   they   had  seen 

the  picl  ure. 

"A  breeder  of  pure-bred  hogs  recently 

had    a   one-t  hou.-and-fool    reel    made  of   his 

herd.     IN    bought   a  'suit-case'   projector 

at  a  COSt,  for  both  the  lilm  and  tin  pro- 
jector, of  $1,500. 

"lie  calls   on   a    prospect    at    his   office, 

takes  the  projector  from  the  suitcase,  at- 
taches t  he  plug  to  a  light  socket .  pull-  dow  n 
the   shades,    and   exhibits    the    hogs   on    the 

wall. 

"Of  t he  fust  seven  prospects  he  called  <>n 

he  sold  six  at  the  first  call,  and  he  expects 
to  sell  the  seventh.      Of  these  six  sales    the 

first   two  yielded  a  gross  revenue  several 

hundred  dollars  greater  than  the  whole  COSl 

of  the  picture  and  projector." 

It  is  not  uncommon,  Mr.  Pittman  - 
for  films,  which  undoubtedly  sell  goods,  to 
show    nothing    at     all    of     the    company's 
products    and    barely  to  mention    it-  name. 

Tin'  International  Harvester  Company  lias 
pictures  on  sheep-  and  poultry-raising,  the 

treatment  of  seed  corn,  and  other  subjects 
in  which   none  of  its  machinery  appears. 

'The  company  figures  that   whatever  makes 

farmers  more  prosperous  will  be  to  its  ad- 
vantage.    An  Atlanta  telephone  company 

is    building    trade    with    films    which    -how 

facilities  offered  by  the  Atlanta  stock-yards. 
More  shipping  to  Atlanta,  the  company 
believes,  means  more  prosperity  lor  the 
farmers  and  more  telephones  and  telephone 
toll>.     To  quote  and  summarize  further: 

"A  number  of  the  'fifty-seven  varieties' 

have  been   filmed.       'Olle  big  service  of  our 

pictures,'  writes  the  11.  .).  Heini  Company, 
'is  iii  taking  our  plant  to  those  people  who 
can  not  be  brought  to  the  plant.  We  do 
not  circulate  the  films  generally,  but  use 
them  almost  entirely  in  our  lecture  work. 
.  .  .  Our  opinion  of  screen  advertising  i^ 
that  it  is  excellent  publicity  if  handled 
truthfully.      By    this    we    mean    as    long    as 

manufacturers  trj    to  make  people  think 

thev   are  seeing  a  story  or  coined}    tilni  and 

then  choke  some  advertising  down  tin 

dii  nce's  throats,  the  audience  i-  going  to 
rest  nt  it.  1  have  personally  seen  some  such 
lilms  in  New  York  Citj  hissed  <>tT  the 
screen.  .  .  .  The  publio  has  come  to  accept 
the  screen  as  a  medium  of  information  as 
well  as  a  form  of  amusement,  and  so  will 
accept  industrials,  provided  the>  equal  in 
handling  and  photography  tin  other  high- 
class  pictures  which  are  shown." 
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Note  These  Lastlong  Features 

Absorbent 

The  knitt'  i  ab- 

sorbs perspirat  ion.  t  Iii 

i  hat   clammy  let  ling,   lets  in 

air.  ket  p-  l,od\    tli;.   and  00 

Feather-weight 

Made  of   the   finest    q 
durable  yarns  that 
factory  wear.     A  -!/•  40  ath- 
letic stj  le 

Flat-knit 

The   knitting   pro© 

the  fabric  flat  and  QOt   m  ribs 

or  similar  patterns.    Knitt*  d 

fabric   i-   elastic. 

Loose-  fitting 

Roomy    all    over,    cut    and 

shaped    for   comfort,    dot  - 
"cling"    in    warm    \vt  athi  r. 

V-Shaped  Belt 

A  patented  elastic  V-shapt  d 

lull  in  the  back  of  each  suit 
that   gives  easily   when   - 
bend  over,  affording  oomfi 
at   the  crotch  w  Ik  n  needed. 

Styles 

Made  in  three-quarter-length 
leg  with  ahort    sl<  th- 

letic    knee    It  Dgth     with 
sleeves:    short     slei  ve,     ki 
length  ami  ankle  length  with 
long   -leevt  -:   l't>\  >'  athh 

Price 

Popular    priced 
rival  in  quality  t  \p<  u-iv  i  .  im- 
ported  underwear. 

Booklet  and  Sample 
If  _v  our  dealer  cannot   supplv 
you.     advi-e     us.      We     will 
gladh  -i  nd  our  booklet." Buy 
w  ith   Know  It  dge."  and  -. 
pie  of  the   Lastlong  f< 
weight  fabi 

W«    beltvt    Lastlt  ion 

an     mad 

I.  at  In  r-w  eight .    tlat-k 

ion  fabric   produoi  d 

U.  S    \      \   com  pa  « ill 

prov  t ■  ; i 

Lastlong  Underwear  Co. 

349   Broadway.  D.-pl.  D.  New    York 


FEATHERWEIGHT  ■  •  FLAT-IQ4IT 

Union  Suits 

For  Men  and  Boys 
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WindoWalls— and  Marmon  Quality 

Marmon  cars  have  quality  built  into  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  bright- 
ness and  daylight  which  encourages  careful  workmanship  and  the  closest 
inspect  ion. 

The  new  Nordyke  and  Marmon  Finishing  and  Final  Assembly  Building 
has  on  each  side  a  Fenestra  WindoWall — 800  feet  long  and  14  feet  high; 
at  the  ends — a  WindoWall,  100  feet  long  and  14  feet  high,  uninterrupted 
except  for  doorways. 

The  satisfaction  which  has  attended  the  use  of  Fenestra  WindoWalls  in 
this,  as  well  as  other  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Buildings,  is  expressed  in  a 
letter  from  H.  G.  Shafer,  Secretary  and  Factory  Manager: 

"Several  years  ago,  we  began  the  use  of  Fenestra  Steel 
Sash  in  our  factory  buildings. 

"So  well  did  we  like  the  use  of  this  sash  as  side  walls  of 
our  buildings,  and  so  satisfactorily  did  it  suit  our  needs 
that  it  was  chosen  in  the  construction  of  all  the  principal 
buildings  of  our  new  Plant  No.  3,  which  includes  our  new- 
woodworking  departments,  body  shop  and  final  assembly. 

"We"  consider  this  new  plant  most  ideally  adapted  to  the 
making  of  bodies  and  final  finishing  of  cars,  and  feel  tli.it 
Fenestra  Sash  will  prove  even  more  satisfactory  than  in 
buildings  previously  constructed— if  this  is  possible." 

Fenestra  WindoWalls  are  the  least  expensive  of  all  wall  materials — because 
they  make  light  cost  less,  and  produce  more. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company, 2104E.  Gd.  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Boston       New  York       Philadelphia       Washington       Chicago       San  Francisco 

Newark       Richmond       Baltimore 


Hartford        Buffalo 


Canadian    Metal    Window  and    Steel    Products,   Ltd.,   Toronto,   Ontario,   Canada 


Sordyke  <fc  Harmon.  Final  Assembly  Plant 
Indianapolis,  ltul. 

In  this  plant,  which  is  800  foot  long 
and  100  feet  wide,  Fenestra  Windo- 
Walls run  continuously,  outside  the 
columns,  KiviiiK  a  swoop  of  glass  and 
thin  steel  bars  unbroken  except  by  the 
doorways.  Thoro  are  32,441  square 
feet  of  WindoWall  in  sidos  of  the  build- 
ing and  monitor.  Ventilators  in  the 
monitor  are  controlled  by  1,520 
foot  of  Fenestra  Torsional  Opera: 

Standard  Fenestra  units  are  used 
above  and  below  a  horizontal  structural 
member. 

Additional  light  for  the  center  of  the 
building  is  secured  from  the  valley  truss 
roof  construction  in  the  vertical  walla 
in  which  Standard  Fenestra  Units  with 
large  ventilators,  are  installed.  This 
construction  in  combination  with  the 
Ventilators  in  the  WindoWalls.  results 
in  exceptionally  good  ventilation. 

//.  K.  Ferguson  Company 

Fnjinerrs  and  TiniUert 
Cleeeliind,  Ohio 
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Send  for  this  Book! 

Published  for  your  information.  It 
gives  facts  and  comparative  cost  figures 
in  detail.  It  summarizes  ju>t  what 
you  want  to  know  about  windows, 
walls  and  WindoWalls.  Drop1  lis  a 
letter  today  and  we  will  mail  it  to  you. 
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Sensitive  Bunions 

It  \< »n  have  :i  bunion  that  is  sensii 

most  all  bunions  are  sensitive,  and 
t lie  shoes  you  wear  chafe  and  irritate 
it,  you  needtheCoward"Bunion"Shoe. 

This  shoe  has  a  hol- 
low SHAPED  in  the 
eather  which  tits  over 
the  bunion,  illic- 
it from  friction  and 
giving  complete  com- 
fort  ami  satisfaction. 


The  Coward  Bunion 
Shoe  is  made  in 
practically  every 
size  and  width 
for   men 
and  wo- 
men and 
may   be 

had  in  either  lace  or  button  style.  In 
ordering  send  diagram  of  feet  as  well  as 
size  of  shoes  usually  worn. 

Address  Dept.    F. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 
(Near  Warren  Street) 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 


Coward 


City 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  seem 
should     write   tin    our    guide 
"HOW     TO    GET    YOUR    PATENT."     Send 
model  h  and  description  of  your  invention  and 

i!  uiw  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.   171,  Washineton.  D.  C. 


1  out  of  1000 
We    Cannot    Help 

■    t  housa  nil 
ins  whom  the  A  ii  nelit 

\  e  .  annol  - 
Thai 's  tli<   pai  I  we  ask  you 

to  try  it  b  ing. 

:i  nothing  to  know  it 

. 
w  ithoui  i  the 

1 9  2  O     Acousticon 


For     1 0    Days' 
No  Deposit 


FREE     TRIAL 
No  Expense 


\i  i  he  end  "f    i  In-  1 1  ial  ii    Is  entire!: 
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■  -u  in    yoill     own    hon 
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SCIENCE  AM)   INVENTION 

Continued 


"A  story  or  a  comic  feature,  if  it  is 
worked  in  with  good  taste,  and  not,  of 
course,  to  deceive,  does,  however,  sometimes 
add  to  the  <  ffectivi  oi   a    selling  film. 

An  excellenl  example  of  a  story  is  a  lace 
film  recently  produced  for  Marshall  Field 
&  (  ...     1  Ii -t-t   is  its  scenario: 

"A  girl  is  about  to  be  married.  Ber 
mother  opens  an  old  trunk  of  Laces,  which 
she.  ber  mother,  and  her  grandmother  all 
used  ;il  their  weddings,  and  which  the  girl 
in  turn  is  to  have.  As  the  girl  goes  over 
them  delightedly,  the  mother  tells  how  long 
it  mii-t  have  taken  the  hand-lace  workers 
to  make  them. 

•'  A  chum  of  the  girl,  who  also  is  aboul  to 
be  married,  comes  tn  \i-it  her.  sin-  sees 
the  Laces,  and  is  regretful  over  having  none 
herself.  The  two  of  them  go  lace  shopping. 
They  wonder  how  sueli  laces  as  tiny  find 
can  l>e  produced  by  machinery.  A  sales- 
girl explains  and  thai  gives  the  opportunity 
to  show  the  company's  Lace  factory. 

•"The  lace  machinery  would  probably 
have  been  interesting  enough  of  itself  to 
carry  the  film;  but  the  interest  and  selling 
effect  are  heightened  by  the  story.  The 
machinery  has  the  effect  of  being  needed 
for  the  story;  and  the  story  -its  off  the 
product    of   the   machinery. 

"The  Louisville  Industrial  Foundation, 
a  semipublic  body  organized  to  attract  in- 
dustries to  l.ouisx  ille.  made  use  of  mo"\  ing- 
picture  films  one  year  in  making  its  annual 
report  to  the  stockholders.  The  picture 
showed  the  industries  that  had  been  brought 
to  Louisville,  and  certain  statistics  in  re- 
g  itl  to  them  and  the  Foundation's  finances, 
film  was  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and 
lati  r  at  all  the  local  picture  houses  for  two 

to  li\  e  da\  S  each. 

"When  the  American  rnt<  rnationaJ  Cor- 
poration fitted  <<ut  its  ofhees  in  New  York, 

it  left  a  Space  at  one  end  of  the  directors' 
room   for  a    motion-picture   screen.      There, 

from  time  to  time,  the  status  of  work  on 

different    enterprises    of    the   corporation    is 

reported  to  '  he  directors. 

'•Armour  A.  Co.  has  used  films  to 
gel  its  salesmen  to  push  certain  products 
more  —  dry  sausage,  for  instance.  The 
salesmen,  it  was  felt,  did  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  sal<  po  ibilitii  s  of  this  product. 
They  could  nut  be  brought  into  the  factory 
for  instruction,  for  there  are  four  thousand 
of  them,  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
So  a  film  was  prepared  showing  how  dry 
sausage  is  made  and  a  number  of  ways  "I 
usino-  it.  The  film  i-  now  being  exhibited 
alesm*  a,  and  sometimes  also  before 
dialers,  in  the  company's  branch  houses. 
The  managers  have  reported  much  interest 
in  it . 

"There  are  several  types  of  films  used 
tor  i  raining  \\  orkmen. 

"The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company 
lias  a  picture  which  it  sends  out  to  the 
plants  that  use  it-  product.  This  film 
show-  how    to  grind  drill-  for  difl'en  nt  kinds 

of  work.  It  i-  necessary,  tor  instance,  to 
have  the  cutting  edge  of  the  drill  tiled  to 
differi  n1  angles  for  work  on  different  metals. 
In  the  past,  as  careful  instructions  a-  pos- 
sible were  given  by  word  of  mouth  and 
through  printed  booklets;  but  still  a  good 
many    drills    were    wasted    through    bad 

The   pictun    is   designed    to   make   the 
ructions  mori  \  i\  i<]  ;,nd  <  ffi  ctivt .    And, 


to  judge  by  the  experience  of  at  least  one 
large    Ghieago    factory,   it  is   having   that 

n  slllt. 

"  During  the  war  some  of  the  war-indus- 
tries which  had  to  train  -workers  by  the 
wholesale  used  films  to  excellent  advantage 
for  straight  instruction.  In  a  Chicago  fac- 
tor, which  madi  shells  three  thousand  in- 
experienced workers  were  trained— largely 
with  motion-picture—  to  opt  rate  drill- 
presses,  lathes,  and  all  tin  other  types  of 
machines  used  in  the  plant.  This  company 
used  se>  '  u  t  housand  led  of  film.  The  -.  ■  - 
lion-  showing  the  different  operations  were 
run  through  -lowly  again  and  again,  so  that 
w  in  ii  tic  v  orkers  were  put  on  the  machines 
they   were   ihoroughh    familiar  with   them. 

•"I  don't  believe  we  could  have  trained 
a-  many  -worker-  as  rapidly  in  any  Other 
way,'  said  tin    manager  of  this  factory. 

"Motion-pictures  have  also  been  em- 
ployed successfully  in  making  time  studies, 
and  eliminating  waste  motions  by  w oik- 
men.  Sometimes  a  slowed-tip  moving  of  a 
man  doing  a  job  in  a  roundabout  way  has 
been  enough  to  make  workmen  stop  doing 
it  that  way,  even  without  a  suggestion  from 
the  management.'' 


THE  AMERICAN    SHOVEL  INVADES 
BRITAIN 

THE  firsl  steam-shovel  ever  used  in 
construction  work  in  England  i-  now 
laboring  there.  On  iis  way  through 
London  it  was  gazed  at  with  open  mouth 
by  the  inhabitants.  England  has  steam- 
shovels  of  her  own.  but  tiny  an'  huge, 
clumsy  affairs,  and  it  has  not  been  worlh 
while  to  modify  them  for  ordinary  con- 
struction purposes  because  hand-labor 
ha-  been  cheap.  Under  the  heading, 
"Britain  Adopting  American  Excavating 
Methods,"  a  contribution  to  The  Road- 
Mni.'  r.  .f.    <ii,(l   Grader    i  ( 'hies 

has  this  to  say  about  the  invasion: 

"The  shovel  is  excavating  for  a  chi  \ 
gum  factory  to  be  occupied  h\  .  .  .  the 
British  branch  of  the  American  ('hide 
Company.  Because  of  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  material  to  be  handled 
the  contractors  though!  at  tirst  thai  the 
use  of  a  steam-shovel  was  hardly  warranted. 
Bui  they  were  delighted  with  the  results, 

both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  -pied 
with  which  the  work  was  handled  and  the 
clean  job  done  by  the  machine. 

"The  outpul  on  this  job  was  limited  by 

the  rate  at'  which  (arts  could  be  brought 
into  position,  and  was  far  below  tin  shov- 
el's capacity.  Even  with  this  hindrance 
to  contend  with  !■'.  1).  Huntingdon  writes 
thai  'this  shovel  has  proved  of  inestimable 
value,  cutting  our  excavating  cosl  in  half.' 

"'Phis  is  the  firsl  steam-shovel  thai  ever 
traveled   thi  -   of    London.     It    was 

viewed  with  astonishment.  London  is 
two  thousand  years  old  and  has  never 
before  In  en  disturbed  by  these  monsters, 
which  no  longer  attracl  attention  in  the 
United  Stati 

"There  are  twentj  Eries,  built  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  by  the  Hall  Engine  Company,  at 
pn -cut  digging  their  way  into  the  con- 
fidence of  Bri  ish  contractors  and  manu- 
facturer-, and  more  are  on  their  way. 
These  Brie  shovels  are  being  used  by  con- 
tractors, cement-mills,  and  brick-manu- 
facturers, and  are  doing  the  work  in  far 
less  time  than  would  be  required  by  hand- 
labor  at  about  one-third  the  cost. 

"Steam-shovels  are  not  a  new  thing  in 
England,  but  tin    British  steam-shovel  i-  a 
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TRUCK5 


at  100,000  miles 


Mileage,  not  age,  gauges  truck  dependability.  When  a  truck  has  traveled  100,000 
miles  or  more,  the  owner  no  longer  cherishes  any  delusions  as  to  its  merit.  Every 
promise  that  was  made  regarding  its  performance  has  been  weighed  on  the  scales 
of  actual  service  conditions.  Every  expectation  has  been  either  fulfilled  or  disap- 
pointed. The  owner  of  the  100, 000- mile  truck  can  check  statements  with  facts. 
His  experience  makes  him  a  competent  judge  of  truck  performance. 

Let  us  quote  from  the  letters  of  four  Acme  truck  owners,  taken  from  the  report 
of  an  independently  conducted  national  investigation: 


W.W.  Blozo  &  Son,  Belfast,  Maine,  (4  years; 
100,000  miles):  "The  Acme  has  been  a  faithful 
servant  to  us.  We  will  recommend  Acme  Truck 
for  first-class  service.  Any  addition  we  do  make 
will  he  Acme.' ' 

Charles  Foster,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  (4  years;  120,000 
miles)  :      ' The  Acme  has  given  me  absolute  satis- 
faction under  the  most  strenuous  conditions.     1 
pectto  add  another  truck  shortlv.     It  will  beAcmc" 

B.  K.  Miller,  Clinton,  Md.,  (2'-  years;  i:.S,000 


miles):        There  is  no  comparison  in  the  service 
of  the  Acme,  as  they  are  far  superior  to  am   other 
truck  in  my  estimation.    Any  additions  I  will  m 
will  he  Acme.  " 

Kaufman   Cartage  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.. 

years  ;     105,000    miles    ;      "  [*he    Acme    d< 

require  one-fourth  the  attention  the  other  tru< 
require.       When    there    is  any    hard    work    to  he 
done  customers  who   know   i.s  ask   for  the  Acme. 
W  e    expect    to    gel    three    or    four    tn 
They   most  certainly  will  he   Acme.  " 


//  rite  ft  N       .   /.    /  -    r 


Acmi    Mo  ro  r    Ik  uck   Com  pa  n  y 

;  Mitchell  Street.  Cadillac,  Mich. 
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Mobiloil 

J 

"I?" 
(Light  Body) 

A  light  colored  oil  for  cylinder  lubrication  of  water  . 
cooled  gjiolinc  engines  where  an  oil  of   light  bady  if 
required      li  flow*  freely  in  cold  weather. 

>r^*'^^s. 

VACUUM    OIL   COMPANY 

New  York.  USA. 
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CUTTING  FORD  UPKEEP  I 


The  reasons  for  the  surprising  economy 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E  " 


LOW  as  they  are,  the  upkeep 
_j  costs  of  many  Ford  cars 
arc  today  far  higher  than  they 
need  be.  Operators'  enthu- 
siasm over  low  first  cost  fre- 
quently leads  to  carelessness 
over  subsequent  maintenance 
costs. 

But  Ford  owners  the  world 
over  are  discovering — 

1  |    That     rapid     wear     of 
•  bearings     can    be    pre- 
vented. 
(2)   That    frequent   carbon 
cleanings  are  nor  neces- 
sary. 

I  hat  fi  equent  over- 
heating should  not  be 
tolerat<  d. 


(3) 


Some  Drivers '  Experiences 

A  Ford  owmr  in  Minnesota  reports 
ili.u  during  three  years  use  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  ''  1  "  lus  engine  has*  not  re- 
quired a  single  repair. 


A  Massachusetts  owner — also  after 
three  years  of  similar  experience — had 
his  engine  taken  down  only  to  find  pis- 
tons and  hearings  "in  fine  condition." 

We  could  fill  page  after  page  with 
Ford  experiences  showing  astonishing 
gains  in  economy  and  service  after 
changing  to  (iargoyle  Mobiloil  "K". 
We  might  till  of  the  Ford  owner  who 
climbed  Ben  Nevis,  in  Scotland — of 
severe  Ford  lubricating  problems  mi  t 
by  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  in  torrid 
countries  and  toward  the  poles.  But 
after  all,  these  would  sum  up  into  one 
subjeel  —the  benefits  ol  scientific  lord 
lubrication. 

The  surprising  efficiency  and 
shown  by  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  is  due 
to  us  ability   to  meet   five   mechanical 
conditions  in  the  Ford  engine.     These 
are: 

(i)  Ford  lubricating  sj  st<  m. 

(2)  Ford  piston  clearance. 

(0  Ford  ignition  system, 

(4)  Ford  bearing  design, 

(5)  Ford  clutch  and  transmission 
dt  sign. 


What  "body"  oil  for  Fords? 

A  mistake  sometimes  made  by  Ford 
owners  is  the  use  of  an  oil  heavier  than 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "1  ." 

Every  one  of  the  five  factors  men- 
tioned above  demands  an  oil  of  the 
body  and  character  of  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oil "E."  It  is  readily  atomized  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  lubricating  system — it 
gives  propel  piston  ring  seal — it  reaches 
all  the  close  fitting  hearings — it  elimin- 
ates the  dragging  o(  clutch  and  trans- 
mission   bands   caused    by    heavier  oils. 

In  arriving  at  the  recommendation  of 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  I '."  the  Vacuum 
(hi  Com  pan  j  has  considered  the  im- 
portant factors  of  Ford  design  in  the 
light  of  its  many  years'  experience  In 

scientific  lubrication.  The  body  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  " E"  is  scientifically 
correct  for  Fori  Cars. 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "K"  will  give  you 
superior  engine  results.  If  you  want 
superior  results,  a  5-gallon  can  of 

GargoyU  Mobiloil  "E"  will  introduce 
them  to  vou. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


atm  in  thr  wfatin/nrfttrr  of  I. if/h-crad* 
lubricant;  <  ry. 

•nblt  rirri/u  h    -  .   -rid. 


NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 


Domeuic  Branch.,. •    New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Des  Moines. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 


Continued 


native  parents  has  a  much  lower  mortality 
,,   fhe  native-bom  of  foreign  or  mixed 
atagi  and  I  ban  the  foreign-born.    This 
is  true  for   both   sexes   and    for   virtually 
everj    age-period;     but    the    disparity    is 
greatesl   a1    the  adult  ages.     The  foreign- 
born   mid    i  he;   native-born    of   foreign    or 
mixed     parentage     have     mortality     rates 
.  i 1 1 {j;    much     more    closely     with     one 
another  than  with  t  he  oath  e  stock. 

"Three  of  the  foreign-born  group 
tro-Hungarian,  Russian,  and  rtalian) 
nt,  mortality  conditions  which,  when 
compared  with  those  for  the  native-born, 
are  fairlj  favorable,  exdept  for  those  age 
groups  exposed  by  industrial  conditions  to 
special  occupational  risks.  Italians,  for 
example,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
States  show,  <>n  the  whole,  little  difference 
in  their  death-rates  from  those  prevailing 
in  their  home  country. 

"Quito  different  is  the  position  of  the 
foreign-born  German,  British,  and  Irish 
living  in  the  United  Stales.  In  these 
groups  the  mortality  is  very  high  compared 
wiili  the  mortality  in  native-born  Amer- 
icans of  native  parentage;  for  each  racial 
group,  moreover,  the  death-rates  in  the 
United  Stales  are  less  favorable  than  in 
their  native  land,  even  apart  from  their 
greater  liability  to  death  from  violence 
in  hazardous  employments. 

"Analysis  of  the  rates  from  individual 

causes  of  death  reveals  some  facts  of  great 
significance.  As  in  previous  inquiries  of 
this  sort,  the  outstanding  feature  with 
regard  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the 
great  handicap  of  the  Irish.  In  both 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  rate 
for  this  cause  among  Irish  males,  ages 
twenty-five  to  forty-four,  is  twice  as  Large 
ftS  for   natives.      The    Irish   also  show    high 

death-rates  from  pneumonia,  cancer,  or- 
ganic diseases  of  1  he  heart,  and  Blight's 
disease,    altho   in    their   own    country    such 

excessive    rates    do    not   occur.     At   ages 

sixty-five  to  eighty-four  Irish  males  at 
home     show     a     mortality     from     Bright's 

disease  of  but  11">  per  hundred  thousand 
as  against  the  very  high  rates  of  1,146 
and  1,299  for  Irish-born  males  living  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  foreign- 
born  groups  of  German  and  British  stock 
show  a  similar,  altho  less  striking,  excess 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  from  the 
so-called  degenerative  diseases.  H  is  cer- 
tainly noteworthy  that  while  the  rate  for 
nephritis  and  Bright's  disease  in  British 
males,   ages  forty-live   to  sixty-four,   living 

in  England  and  Wales  was  116  per  hundred 
thousand,  the  figures  for  Bright's  disease 
alone  among  British-born  males  living  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  were  240 
and  288,  respectively. 

"Dublin  and  Baker  raise  the  point 
whether  tin-  common  assumption  that  im- 
migrants to  this  country  represent  the 
most  vigorous  strains  among  their  own 
people  is  really  just  died.     The  results  of 

this  and  other  studies  on   racial   mortality 

do  not  permit  an  unqualified  affirmation. 

Those     who     maintain     that     centuries    of 

economic  and  social  struggle  in  the  older 

countries  have  brought   to  the  top  the  best 

racial  material,  leaving  at  the  bottom  the 

physically  weak  and  consequently  econom- 
ically unsuccessful  who  seek  to  better 
themselves  bj  emigration,  maj   And  some 

support,  in  such  mortality  records  as  here 
cited.  At  all  events,  the  importance  of 
similar  studies  based  on  the  results  of  the 
1920  census  is  decidedly  manifest." 
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REG. U.S. 
PAT.  OFF, 


For  Perfect  Molding 


You  can  trust  it  in  your  product 

DAILY  the  list  of  Redmanol  users  i<  extended 
to  include  more  names  of  national  repute. 
It  seems,  and  rightly  it  should  be  so,  that  the 
higher  the  position  a  manufacturing  institution 
holds,  the  more  ready  is  it  to  embrace  ideas  and 
materials  that  mean  product-betterment.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  mention  many  lines  whose  lead- 
ers are  not  users  of  Redmanol. The  reason:  it  is 
the  perfect  molding  compound.  Its  possibilities 
of  use  are  limitless.  Every  day  sees  new  additions. 
And  in  everything  from  ignition  systems  to  book- 
keeping  machines  to  telephones  to  wireless  out- 
fits, and  in  an  almost  limitless  number  ot  other 
uses,  it  is  ever  reliable,  always  with  the  qualil 
listed  below,  never  tailing  to  do  the  part  assigned 
to  it.  What  is  your  problem  .'...bettered  product  ? 
lessened  production  time?  or  lowered  costs.' Ask 
if  Redmanol  can  be  used  in  your  product. 

We  Help  Manufacturers 

Our  laboratories  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  working  out  ncwapplications 
for  forward-looking  manufacturers. 
It  implies  no  obligation  to  submit 
your  problem  for  solution.  oAddrc-- 
department  64. 

Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 

636  W.  Z2ad  St.  Chicago,  I  .  >.  A. 


T^rdmanol  it 

■  fplird 

in  laminated 

. 

end  tubes 


'---= "V 

Redmanol 
Qualities 


Resistance  to  txfraoM  1 

1  \*  cpuoiully  high  » 

strength. 
Great  BMchaa  i«.".il  strength. 

I'n.  ,irji-\   ot  «Jn- 

Mons. 

Singular  tx-Juty  of  tinish. 
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Extend  a  High  Yield 
Over  the  Years  to  Come 


p  ENERALLY  speaking,  the  dollars 
you  spend  today   purchase  but 
half  as  much  as  in  the  period  before 
the  war. 

Due  to  this  condition  the  more 
recent  issues  of  high  grade  Munici- 
pal Bonds  command  higher  interest 
rates  than  formerly. 

Unusual  opportunity  is  offered  in 
that  investment  in  Municipal  Bonds 
at  the  present  time  enables  one  to 
extend  over  the  years  to  come  an 
exceptionally  high  yield  combined 
with   maximum  safety. 

Moreover  the  present  interest  rates 
on  high  class  securities  will  prob- 
ably be  unobtainable  a  few  years 
hence. 

And  over  and  above  the  advantage 
of  high  yield,  Municipal  Bonds  at 
maturity  will  be  paid  in  dollars  of 
normal  purchasing  power. 

The  income  from  Municipal  Bonds 
being  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
Tax,  funds  invested  in  these  securities 
enables  one  to  get  a  net  yield  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  yield  from  taxable 
securities  bearing  higher  interest 
rates. 

We  offer  you,  in  the  selection  of 
Municipal  Bonds,  the  advantages  of 
our  country-wide  facilities  and  more 
than  thirty  years  experience  as 
specialists  in  Municipal  Bonds.  Send 
for  our  free  booklet,  "Bonds  as  Safe 
as  Our  Cities."     Address  Dept.  L-5. 


William  R.(ompton(o. 

INVESTMENT  BONDS 

"Ovir  a  Quarter  Crnlury  in  this  Buiinttl" 


New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 

Cincinnati  New  Orleans 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 


25  Years  of  Safe 
Investment  Service 


AVI     |  i 

"  tlficates    winch    are    ai- 
,ii    par       always 
v. mill    LOO  cents  on 
dollar  plus   Interest,     [nteresi    * ■  l • 
mailed  Januarj  and  July,   If  you  i 

il    as    Ut  Oil    0Ugh4     tO 

Know  about  this  old,  reliable  company 

v\  rite  for  Booklet 
ami  Safetj .' 

1IU     CALVERT     MORTGAGE    CO. 
BS7  Calvert   lllilg.     Baltimore.  M«I. 


EFFECTS   OF  THE   JAPANESE   CRISIS— AS 

REASSURING  advices  as  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  Japan  since  the 
recent  upset  on  the  stock  market,  which 
was  described  in  The  Literary  Digesi  of 
May  8,  have  been  received  in  financial 
circles  in  this  country,  the  trend  of  opinion 
being  thai  "the  general  situation  is  im- 
proving." All  exchanges  for  commodities 
and  the  stock  exchanges  which  had  been 
closed  for  several  days  have  opened  their 
doors,  and  a  more  serious  panic  has  been 
warded  off.  In  banking  circles  the  Masuda 
Bill  Brokers  Bank,  which  was  reported  to 
have  failed,  did  not,  in  fact,  fail,  altho  it 
came  so  near  the  breaking-point  as  to  need 
assistance  from  seven  sister  institutions. 
Only  one  bank,  a  rural  firm  of  insignificant 
size,  was  forced  to  close  its  doors,  and  bank- 
ers, we  read  in  our  financial  press,  state 
that  there  is  complete  confidence  in 
financial  circles  regarding  the  outlook. 
Some  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  thai  the 
Japanese  financiers  experienced  the  same 
conditions  of  depression  following  the 
Chinese  War  and  the  war  with  Russia. 
But,  like  the  English  bankers,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  Japanese  have  the  happy 
faculty  of  knowing  how  to  handle  economic 
crises  following  wars.     A  statement  issued 

of     Commerce     at 


by     the     Department 
Washington  declares: 


It,  now  seems  probable  that  Japanese  de- 
posits abroad  will  not  have  to  he  withdrawn, 
as  they  have  ample  funds  with  which  to 
avert  any  serious  disturbances.  The  Japa- 
nese banking  syndicate  has  arranged  to 
take  stock  certificates  from  those  concerns 
which  are  iii  need  of  money  advances,  and 
to  hold  such  certificates  indefinitely  to 
prevent  '  Iii-iii  from  being  used  as  security 
for   merchants   or  being  dumped   on   the 

stock  market. 

A  great  many  of  such  certificates  com- 
ing in  from  the  outlying  districts  have 
already   been   taken  care  of  in   this  way. 

The  stock  exchange  at  Tokyo  remains 
closed  pending  the  esta  blishiuen'  of  a 
ic  price,  for  the  principal  securities. 
The  main  effort  at  the  present  moment  is 
to  Stabilize  the  staple  interests,  and  30,- 
000,000  yen  [$15,000,000]  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  sugar  interest  and  other  ad- 
vances are  being  planned  for  t  his  week.  It 
timated  thai  about  10,000,000  yen 
will  be  used  in  Osaka  for  this  purpose  and 
about  20,000,000  yen  in  Tokyo. 

As  a   result    ot    these  steps  speculators 

have   Keen    very    hard    hit    as    will    as    one 

or  two  of  the  less  firmly  established  in- 
dustries. Employees  of  the  match-fac- 
tories have  accepted  a  wage  cu1  rather 
than  consent  to  being  laid  off,  and  there 
are  .">.<MH)  textile  workers  idle.  Other  in- 
dustries will   probably  l>e  affected  in   the 

same  way  and  a  general  wage  reduction 
is  looked  forward  to.  As  a  result,  do- 
mestic consumption  will  he  curtailed,  and 
with  the  shady  decrease  in  exports  in- 
dicating the  falling  demand  from  abroad 
for  Japanese    products    verj    much  lower 

prices  are  to  he  expected.      Wholesale  can- 


SEEN  BY  WALL  STREET 

eolations  of  high-priced  orders  are  feared 
by  Tokyo  merchants.  In  short,  business 
is  not  reviving,  and  the  general  opinion 
in  banking  circles  is  thai  exchange  is 
not  likely  to  remain  at  it s  present  hi^h 
level.  As  a  resull  of  the  general  slump, 
the  hanks  are  not    presl   for  money. 


In  Wall  Stnei  the  Japanese  flurry  has 
been  discusl  more  than  any  other  topic 
during  the  pasl  month.  Some  seem  to 
think  thai  financial  conditions  in  tho 
United  Stales  are  similar  to  those  in  Japan, 
with  the  exception  thai  our  industries  are 
more  diversified  and  our  financial  resources 
stronger  and  sounder,  so  1  hat  the  trend  of 
business  will  be  more  stable.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  monthly  letter  of  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute,  we  "can  not 
escape  a  financial  crisis."  ih,,  '-jt  will 
develop  more  gradually  than  in  Japan." 
Explanations  of  recent  violenl  declines  on 
the  Exchange  range  all  the  way  from  the 
financial  crisis  in  Japan  to  remarks  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  steel  corporation  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  keeping  a  large  cash 
balance  on  hand,  instead  of  laying  it  out 
in  the  shape  of  dividends,  according  to  a 
writer  on  the  New  Fork  Evening  Post's 
financial  page.  "The  situation  in  Japan, 
however,  appealed  to  Wall  Street  as  tho 
most  plausible  explanation,  possibly  be- 
cause there  was  lurking  in  everybody's 
mind  the  thought  that  developments  in 
the  Far  Eas1  might  presage  a  more  or  les3 
similar  course  of  events  in  the  United 
Stales    or    elsewhere."       lie    gOOS    on: 

Some  additional  emphasis  was  cer- 
tainly imparted  to  this  idea  from  the  fact 
that  the  financial  troubles  of  1!>()7  had 
their  first  far-off  rumblings  in  Egypl  and 
Japan.  Al  Alexandria  there  was  in  the 
spring  of  thai  year  a  tremendous  pressure 
of  liquidation,  and  at  least  one  failure  of  a 
financial  house.  The  crisis  in  Japan  began 
to  he  foreshadowed  in  1906.  Even  in 
that   year,  according  to  the  Governor  of 

the  Bank  of  Japan,  "when  1  he  lever  of 
enterprise  rose  high  and  when  various 
causes  contributed  to  aggravate  it,  men 
of  judgmenl  had  alreads  begun  to  look 
askance  at  this  state  of  affairs." 

Concerning  subsequent  developments, 
he  wrote: 

"Hut  as  there  were  no  means  to  check 
tlie    trend    of    public    feeling,    it    continued. 

To  our  deep  regret,  nevertheless,  in  .May 

and  June  some  hanks  were  compelled  to 
suspend  payment  because,  the  root  of  their 
trouble  being  deep-seated,  no  means  of 
gelling  efficient    succor  were  available." 

financial  stringency,  the  sequel  of 
reckless  specuhn  ion  in  l'.KI?  produced 
similar  results  in  Alexandria,  Tokyo,  and 
New  York;  at  London  it  was  reflected 
in  an  increase  from  four  to  six  iter  cent,  in 
the  Hank  of  England's  rale  within  eight 
da>s,  and  a  sudden  checking  of  that 
market's  loans  to  New  York,  which  were 
already    estimated    to    have    amounted    to 

(500,000,000.  The  emphasis  placed  by 
this  week's  Japanese  dispatches,  however, 
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hu  Tull  'Havana  Tiller ■'Wins 


T>  OBT.  BURNSdoesn  t  believe 
-*-^-  in  trimming  his  sails  to 
every  trade  wind  that  blows.  A 
case  in  point  is  his  filler — full 
Havana,  as  you  know. 

You  could  move  mountains 
more  readily  than  convince 
Robt.  Burns  that  his  filler  should 
be  anything  but  fid!  Havana. 

Toned  down  a  little,  to  be 
sure,  to  suit  the  taste  of  modern 
smokers.  But  even  when  made 
milder  by  special  curing  and  a 


StJffywr 


neutral  Sumatra  wrapper,  Robt. 
Burns'  filler  is  full  Havana  still. 

You  see  why  every  Robt. 
Burns  cigar,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
true  to  type. 

If  you  want  further  proof  of 
Robt.  Burns'  wide  popularity, 
suppose  you  ask  your  dealer 
what  success  he  has  with  sub' 
statutes  for  Robt.  Burns. 

DEPENDABLE   CIGARS 

1W  West  40th  Street,  Nov  V 
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AB  A 


American 

Bankers 
Association 


Cheq 


ues 


SAFER  than  money.  Self-identifying.  Accepted  universally. 
An  arrangement  has  been  made  through  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company's  foreign  service  whereby  travelers  upon  their  arrival 
abroad  have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  the  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques 
which  they  bring  with  them  for  other  "A.B.  A."  Cheques  payable 
in  pounds,  francs,  lire,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  at  the  rates  current 
on  the  day  of  exchange.  Through  this  service  the  traveler  may 
obtain  the  best  rates  of  exchange  that  the  market  allows. 

Sold  in    compact  folders  in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100   by 
almost  any  bank  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


hit 


&,iU*w-^«*fr 


Jib 


Complete  Protection 

This  check  is  completely  protected— amount, 
payee's  name,  date  and  endorsements.  Any 
attempt  to  alter  it  w  ith  acid,  eraser  or  knife  \\  ould 
be  instantly  exposed  by  a  glaring  white  spot  in 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed. 

National  Safety  Paper 

protects  all  the  w  riting  on  both  sides  of  a  check. 
( )ver  70(  <   <>t  the  banks  in  New  York,  Chicago  ■ 
and    Philadelphia'  and  thousands  of  financial 
institutions  throughout  the  world  rely  on  this 
paper  for  protection  against  check-frauds. 

I I  \  u  want  this  complete  protection,  ask  your 
bank  or  printer  for  checks  on  National  Safety 
Paper.      You  can  identify  it  by  the  \\a\y  lines 

II I  it cfor  '  t  hecks" 
1.           La  M01                  61  Broadway   New  Y< 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
Continued 


on  the  collapse  in  the  commodity  markets, 
suggests  that  one  striking  difference  1.. - 
tween  ili«'  present  situation  and  thai  of 
L907,  and  between  New  York  and  Tokyo, 
may  have  to  do  with  commerce  rather  than 
merely  with  finance. 

While  our  own  exports  are  now  greater 
in  value  than  those  of  the  war- period  its<  If, 
and  while  the  outside  world  buys  from  us, 
month  li.\  month,  more  than  we  import 
From  abroad,  Japan  lasl  year  had  an  excess 
of  imports  totaling  $37,000,000,  for  the 
time  since  L915.  While  exports  in 
L919  gained  $68,000,000  over  the  preced- 
ing year,  imports  increased  $257,000,000. 
Japanese  merchants,  therefore,  nol  only 
suffered  a  partial  loss  of  the  export  mark  t, 
but  met  with  sharp  foreign  competition  at 
home. 

Details  of  -la pan's  foreign  trad<  last  year 
throw  a  side-light  on  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. There  was  an  increasi  of  $107,- 
000,000  in  value  of  exports  of  raw  silk, 
l>m  no  other  item  gained  by  one-sixth  of 
that  sum.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
railing  off  of  $16,000,000  in  shipments  of 
cotton  yarn,  in  spite  of  an  increase  of 
$43,000,000  in  value  of  raw  cotton  im- 
porU  d.  Foodsi  utVs  such  as  rice,  sugar,  and 
beans  shipped  into  Japan  increased  In 
$4,000,000  to  $12,000,00  in  value.  Rising 
wages,  cosily  raw  materials,  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  war-lime  munitions  trade  further 
explain  the  peculiar  position  in  which  the 
country  finds  ilself. 

With  the  mailer  of  foreign  trade  a-  a 
chief  item  of  exception,  there  are  many 
points  of  similarity  in  the  financial  situa- 
tions  of  Japan  and  the  United  States;  Inn, 
notwithstanding,  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merci  writes  that  disturbances  like  those 
occurring  in  Japan  are  not  expected  to 
arise  in  this  country.  Whatever  effect 
the  Japanese  difficulty  may  have  here,  it 
will  he  wholh  psychological,  is  the  opinion 
which  iliis  correspondent  gathers.  Edi- 
torially, the  same  paper  believes  that  "if 

I  hen    Ite  any   moral   for  other  countries   m 

the  Japanese  crisis,  il  is  to  be  found  in  the 
quick  transition  from  ;i  feeling  of  confident 
optimism  into  one  of  v-  ide-spread  distrust." 
Proceeding: 

Abnormal  inflation  of  the  currency  uol 
only  led  to  unprecedented^  high  prices  of 
commodities,  but  to  hectic  speculation  and 
i  he  promotion  of  a  multitude  of  new  enter- 
prises demanding  capital.  The  speculative 
tide  swept  into  its  current  practical!]  all 
iiie  greal  productive  enterprises  of  the 
Empire.  The  process  was.  of  course,  in- 
tensified by  tlie  rapid  crealioii  of  Large 
fori  lines  from  quicklj  made  profits  on  war- 
supplies  and  munitions  supplied  under 
contract  w iih  the  Gkn ernnv  at .  The 
Japanese  Minister  of  Finance  attributes 
the  presenl  situation  to  the  wide-spread 
fever  of  speculation  and  finds  ihe  only 
remedj  for  ii  in  a  contraction  of  business 
and  ihe  abandonment  of  new  enterprises. 
The  national  finances  of  Japan  seem  to 
Im  in  a  Fairlj  satisfactory  condition.  In 
framing  the  budget  for  1019  20,  jusl  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  the  Gov- 
ernment deemed  h  of  urgent  importance  to 
de\  i-c  measures  for  placing  national  finance 
on  such  a  basis  as  might  enable  the  country 
iii   meet    the   demand  for  new  industrial 
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undertakings,  which  was  expected  to  follow 
the  restoration  of  peace.  Having  due  re- 
gard to  a,  possible  contraction  of  revenue, 
it  was  decided  to  avoid  for  the  time  b< 
auy  public  enterprises  involving  large 
outlays.  Hence  the  Governmenl  con- 
am  d  its  attention  to  measures  of  national 
defense,  to  the  expansion  and  encourage- 
ment of  education,  and  to  such  improve- 
ments as  were  imperatively  demanded  in 
the  transport  and  communication  services. 
But,  even  with  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy,  the  budget  was  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord, amounting  to  about  1,275,000,000  yen 
of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure. 

Under  the  latter  head  loans  amounting  to 
300,000,000  yen  had  to  he  floated  to  cover 
the  deficit. 

All  the  conditions  were  present  last 
January,  which  came  to  a  head  in  the 
beginning  of  April  in  the  closing  of  the 
Osaka  Exchange,  but  confidence  was  then 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  speculators,  prof- 
iteers,   and    tlio    newly    rich    were    having 

the  time  of  their  lives.  Only  the  middle 
class,  with  no  adequate  increase  of  in- 
come, was  suffering,  and  there  was  an 
ominous  increase  in  the  unrest  of  labor. 

Then  came  the  dissolution  of  the  .Japanese 
Diet     by     Imperial    decree    at    the    end    of 

February  and  the  appeal  to  the  people  to 
decide  between  a  gradual  and  a  sweeping 

extension  of  the  suffrage.  In  the  political 
sphere  Japan  was  evidently  on  the  thresh- 
old of  great  changes,  and  a  general  per- 
ception of  this  Pact  has  doubtless  had  its 
influence  in  compelling  a  return  to  sobriety 
on  the  stock  exchanges.  That,  on  the 
whole,  the  country  is  economically  and 
financially  sound  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt.  The  one  disquieting 
phase  of  modern  .Japanese  progress  is  the 
creation  of  an  overbearing  military  caste, 
bent  on  committing  the  nation  to  foreign 
adventures  offering  a  good  deal  more  risk 
than  profit  and  exposing  Japanese  policy 
to  the  distrust  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  the  certain  advance  to  political  power 
of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  Japanese 
people  than  that  which  now  possesses  votes, 
it  may  fairly  be  hoped  that  a  check  will  1>.> 
administered  to  the  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary clique  and  that  a  nearer  approach 
will  be  made  to  the  institution  of  really 
representative  government  in  Japan. 


RISE  OF  STREET-RAILWAY  FARES 

r  I "  1 1  Vi  upward  progress  of  the  street- 
■*•  railway  fares  is  shown  by  figures 
compiled  by  Aera  (New  York),  the  official 
organ  of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association,  and  summarized  by  The 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street.     To  quote: 

Alt  ho  196  of  the  273  cities  of  the  country 
having  a,  population  of  more  than  25,000 
now  have  fares  higher  than  five  cents,  the 
tendency  is  toward  still  higher  tares  lo 
enable  the  companies  to  operate  profit- 
ably. The  figures  show  that  of  the  273 
cities,  196  have  fares  higher  than  fixe  cents, 
IIS  fares  higher  than  six  cents,  (>1  fares 
higher  than  seven  cents,  and  thirty-four 
higher  than  eight  cents.  The  situation 
al   present  is  as  follow  s: 

Basic  fare  of  10c.  is  charged  in  23  cities. 
Basic  fare  of  Sc.  is  charged  in  1  I  cities. 
Basic  fare  of  7c.  is  charged  in  58  cities. 
Basic  fare  of  be.  is  charged  in  71  cities. 
Basic  fare  of    5c.  is  charged  in  SI  cities. 


To  Prevent  Mussing 


Eisenstadt  Mfg.  Co. 
Sole  Manufacturers 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Save  your  time  and  your  temper—  use 
Slip-Grip.  It  is  on  to  stay  in  a  moment, 
and  of?  with  a  gentle  pull.  There  are 
no  hooks  or  sharp  points  to  injure  the 
collar-  -just  two  spring  tension  fingers 
that  slip  over  the  edge  of  the  fabric 
without  mussing  or  tearing  if. 

Slip-Grip  is  easy  to  adjust,  and  will  not  work 
loose.      It  is  quick,  efficient  and  simple. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Slip-Grip — learn  the  mean- 
ing  of  real  soft  collar  comfort.      Fifty  onts  up. 


Good  Specialty  Co. 

Distributors 
Star  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

MacLean  &  Wood 

Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
Canadian  Representatives 


THOUSANDS    OF    YEARS    OF    EXPERIENCE 

In  Advertising  will  be  at  your  disposal   at  the 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

ASSOCIATED    ADVERTISING    CLl  BS 

OF   THE   WORLD 


Indianapolis y  June  6  -A7 


Leading,  successful  advertisers,  whose  methods  have  won  fame  and  prosperity  for 

them,  will  assemble  at  this  meeting  for  the  excha 
ideas.    Come.     Bring  your  problems.   Trade  your  ideas 

for  theirs.     Enrich  your  experience. 

You  have  had  years  ot  experience.  So  has  each  of  the 
others  who  will  attend.  In  combination,  the  convention 
will  represent  thousands  of  years  of  experience. 

"Advertising,  How  and  Now" 

is  to   he  the  central  thought  of  thil 

.iml  advertia  [*l  e  b       \ 

to  experiment  in  ch  for  time-. 

devices,  "ill  be  glad  to  exchai 

Advertiser,  who  h  glimpses  of  human  :n;n£ 

in  closei  contact  with 

You  cannot  afford  when  ihr 

are  down  again  this  j  memh< 

not  essential  t<<  sttendi 

Further  informatioi 

ASSOCIATED     ADVER  flSIN        CI  UBS 


1  in  W't  m  40th  Si 


V 


1  X  1)  I  \  \  VPOLIS 
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To  the  Well-to-do 

Have  there  been  occa- 
sions when,  because  your 
funds  were  already  em- 
ployed, you  were  unable 
to  invest  in  other  securities 
which  had  attracted  you  ? 

If  this  situation  re- 
occurs, use  the  Partial 
Payment  Plan.  It  will 
permit  you  to  invest  your 
income,  as  your  income  is 
received. 

It  might  be  well  to  ac- 
quaint yourself  with  this 
method  now. 

Send  for  Booklet  1Q 
"The   Partial  Payment  Plan" 

John  Muir  &  (p. 

Members  NewYork  Stock  Exchange 

61  Broadway 
New  York 
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FIRST    MORTGAGE    FARM   LOAN   BONDS 

DANFORTH    FARM     MORTGAGES   represent  con 
servative  Loans  on  productive  farm  lands  worth  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  tlv  d 
Not  I  >nc  Dollar  losi  in  sixty-two  years. 

I  paid  promptly  when  due. 
For  sal  nd  Si, ooo  denominations  and  upward. • 

Complete  information  furnished  upon  requ 
Ask  i"i  Booklet  and  Investor's  List  No.  50. 

AGDanforthE.  (b 

Founded  A.  D.  1858 

WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  toa  Bcncr.il  advance  in  interost 
rate*,  wo  Khali  for  a  short  time  at  least. 
bo  able  to  not  Si  \en  Per  ('out  for  our 
ciislomere  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
Wo  suggest  thai  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  tie  Be 
loans  Bt  the  hik'lior  rate.  Good  loans  axe 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  >o.    77 

Perkins  &  Co.,   Lawrence,  Kansas 


r—.  Do  Not  Guess 

IMjl/ Buy  HAYS  Gloves 


own  dealer. 


Brush," 
Winlhrop  Wise, 
"Your  hour  will 
With  Kyapi  • 


WMIir    flW 

Bov  ■» 


Home 


Kyanize 

Varnishes  and  Enamels 

BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY 
II  ErerettSu  ,49  BoitM,llus. 


Id  '_'(')  cities   various  rates  are  charged, 

zone  systems  being  in  effect.     Since  April, 

L919,    fare    increases   have  been   put  into 

in  L95  cities,  of  which  i:\  had  already 

ived     increases     above    the    five-cent 

rate,  while  49  had  formerly  had  the 

ii\ e-cen1   fare.     In  the  same  period  fart  - 

ed  in  two  cities — in  Cleveland 

from    a    five-cent    fare    with    a    one-cent 

transfer   charge    to    five    cents   cash,   and 

Scranton  from  eighl  cents  to  seven  cents. 

Then-  are  at   presenl  applications  pending 

for  inert  a  -'  -  in   15  cities. 


AN  EXPLANATION   OF  CHINA'S 

CONFUSED  AND   COMPLICATED 

CURRENCY  SYST1  M 

THE  complete  lack  of  any  system  or 
standards  in  Chinese  currency  is  at 
once  tin  mosl  severe  handicap  to  the  de- 
velopmehl  of  Chinese  resources  and  the 
chief  perplexity  <>f  the  Westerner  doing  bus- 
iness in 'China.  Yet  some  knowledge  of  the 
so-called  "system"  of  Chinese  currency 
and  the  operation  of  internal  exchange  is 
indispensable,  and  a  writer  on  the  financial 
page  of  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald 
presents  the  chief  facts  clearly  and  inter- 
estingly. This  writer.  Mr.  G.  Passeri,  who 
has  been  financial  adviser  to  the  Hank  of 
China,  explains  that  the  value  of  Chinese 
money  "is  not  fixl  by  Legislation  or  by  cus- 
tom-, bu1  is  dependenl  upon  that  of  the 
mi  ia!  or  metals  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mediums  of  exchangt  ,  modified, 
naturally,  like  thai  of  any  oilier  commod- 
ity, by  demand  and  supply;  occasionally 
by  tin  fleeting  popular  fancy."  Then  are 
copper  and  iron  coins,  bu1  silver— which 
circulates  both  as  bullion  and  in  coins — is 
practicallj  the  standard,  especially  as  far 
as  externa]  trade  is  concerned.  a>  all  prices 
"are  transformed  in  silver  before  the  rate 
to  gold  is  applied."  The  chief  monetary 
standards  are  as  follow  s: 

The  tael,  which  can  be  described  as  a 
weight  of  silver  of  a  certain  fineness,  used 
as  the  medium  for  banking  and  commercial 
transactions.  The  tael  is  tht  standard 
adopted  by  foreign  haul-.-  for  convet 
into  gold* 

The  dollar,  which  was  introduced  into 
•  I  ina  by  foreigners  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change For  the  requirements  of  their  every- 
daj  life.  It  is  now  coined  also  bj  Chinese 
mints  and  is  used  as  a  standard  for  the 
financing  of  certain  trades.  The  efforts  of 
the  Governmenl  and  of  the  modern  Citi- 
banks are  now  dire,  ted  toward  popu- 
larizing this  coin,  which  will  eventually  !>•  - 
come  the  "standard"  of  the  currency. 

The  small  coins,  represented  bj  coins  of 
a  nominal  value  of  twenty  cents  and   ten 
ci  nis.  in  sil\  er,  and  serving  the  double  pur- 
la   "liar\    coins  and  of  "  standard  " 

for  the  financing  ■  ■<•■■■  tain  trades  in  various 

pro\  Hi'  i 

The  cash,  a   coin   of  a    peculiar  shape,   a 

d  disk  of  copper  or  iron  with  a  square 
hole  in  the  middle,  representing  an  inlini- 
ti  simal  value  (about  1300  L600  t>>  the 
dollar)  and  constituting  the  medium  of  i  \- 
change  for  the  <  very-day  transaction  of  the 

ilt    of  t  Tina.     The  cash   assumi  s   fn  - 


quently    tin-   role   of   "standard"   for   the 
financing  of  the  internal  trade. 

Mr.  Passeri  goes  on  to  describe  the  use 
of  these  various  "standards": 

The  tail  is  composed  of  one  ounce  of 
silver  and  alloy,  tin  sixteenth  part  of  a 
Chinese  ounce,  bu1  as  the  scale  adopted 
throughout  China  i-  nol  uniform,  the  no- 
tations of  the  different  taels  when  trans- 
formed into  a  ton  i!_'ii  standard  weight  \ 
from  one  place  to  another,  while  the  fine- 
of  the  silver  adopted  as  standard  in 
the  various  towns,  and  in  the  same  town 
for  different  products,  is  also  changeable. 
Considering,  therefore,  that  the  "tael  cur- 
rency" is  composed  of  two  elements,  i.e., 
the  "weight  element"  and  the  "fineness," 
thai  are  both  subject  to  variations,  it  will 
he  e;,sy  to  understand  lliat  tht  combination 
of  the  two  can  give  quite  a  number  of 
different  uotat  ion-. 

It  would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  go  into  technical  detail-  or  10 
furnish  exact  notations  for  the  various  taels, 
Imt  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  prac- 
tically every  fcrad<  center  in  China  has  its 
own  tael  or  "taels  currency."  which  is 
always  one  ounce  of  silver,  weighed  on  the 
local  scale,  of  a  fineness  that  varies  in  the 
different  towns.  There  are,  therefore,  the3 
"Shanghai  tael,"  tin-  "Tientsin  tael,"  the 
"Canton    tail."    1  he   "Hankow    tael.-'   etc., 

all  of  which  have  different  weights  when 

tin  ir  notations  are  exprest  in  a  foreign  scale 
and  aKo  different  fineness.  Taels  in  prac- 
tise art  represented  by  a  piece  of  silver 
called  a  "shoe,"  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  footwear,  weighing  approximately 
fifty  ounces  and  representing  therefore 
about  fifty  taels  in  value.  This  is  tht  form 
into  which  all  the  silver  that  is  imported 
into  China  is  melted  on  its  arrival,  with 
the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  alloy. 
The    Assaying    Offices    inscribe    on    each 

"shoe"  the  weight  of  the  scale  of  1  ho 
place,  the  adual  fineness,  and  the  value  in 
any  one  particular  tail,  value  that  is 
changed  when  the  same  shoe  is  shipped  to 
some  other  town  having  a  tael  weighed  on 
a  different  scale,  and  of  a  different  fineness. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  a  tail  really 
represents,  it  could  be  mentioned  thai  in 
order  to  make  up  two  shoes  of  fifty  Shang- 
hai taels  each  a  bar  of  American  silvei 
fine,  weighing  108.535  troy  ounce-,  would 
be  required.  Theoretically  speaking.  1  la  n  - 
ion.  one  shanghai  tael  is  equivalent  to 
523.248  grains  of  silver  1000  tine.  But  as 
i  In  standard  fin<  at  ss  <>f  the  Shanghai  tat  Is 
i-  supposed  to  1m  940  milliemes,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  98  taels  of  silver  correspond 
in  100  tails  currency  it  will  be  found  that 
the  actual  weight  of  tht  Shanghai  tail  is 
565.65  grains  of  silver  940  fine.  It  must  he 
remembefed,  however,  that  in  actual  prac- 
tise the  -hoes  are  never  melted  up  to  the 
standard  weight  and  fineness  of  an\  one 
local  tael  ami  that  ihc  value  is  onl.v  m- 
scribed  alter  having  ascertained  both  these 
elements. 

Of  tin  dollars  there  are  many  varieties, 
both    foreign    and    Chinese:     The    Mexican 

dollar,  pop:: I.  r  with  Foreigners  and  used  by 
tin  in  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  the 
transactions  of  their  everv-dav  lifi  .  The 
Straits  and  Hongkong  dollar,  adopted  in 
certain  cotton-growing  districts  for  the 
financing  of  thai  trade.  The  Carolus  dol- 
lar, the  firsl  foreign  dollar  that  math  its 
appearance  in  China,  of  which  few  -pi  ci- 
liiciis  remain  in  circulation  at  the  present 
time,  commanding  quite  a  large  premium 
over  other  dollars  of  equal  weight  and 
fineness. 
Tht    many   varieties  of  Chinese  dollars 
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What  is  Your  Truck's 
Vocation? 


NOT  even  the  plight  of  a  man 
in  the  wrong  job  is  as  bad 
as  that  of  a  truck  misap- 
plied.    A  man  can  change. 

Long  recognizing  that  a  truck  can- 
not select  its  work,  but  that  selec- 
tion is  necessary  to  be  economical, 
we  have  instituted  a  thorough 
basic  study  of  vocational  trucking 
transportation.  This  progressive 
move  means  continual  investiga- 
tion of  hauling  problems,  first  as 
to  general  classification,  then  as  to 
local  differences  of  conditions. 

In  this  way  we  build  a  broad  back- 
ground of  trucking  practice  which 
is  valuable  in  analyzing  and  solv- 
ing your  particular  problems  con- 
structively. 


While  the  work  is  really  only  in 
its  infancy,  over  100  classifications 
have  already  been  examined,  from 
logging  to  confectioners'  deliveries. 
Many  old  time  trucking  principles 
and  applications  have  been  cor- 
rected and  many  vital  amplifica- 
tions of  our  own  product  have 
resulted. 

Thus  we  are  enabled  to  provide  a 
new  service  in  which  the  truck 
itself  plays  only  a  part — a  service 
which  insures  against  misapplica- 
tion of  truck  to  local  vocations — 
trundling  feathers  when  it  should 
be  hauling  coal. 

As  to  quality  of  product  and  re- 
sponsibility of  institution,  examine 
our  fifteen-year-old  record  and 
financial  standing. 


The 

Big  Brother 

to  the 

Railroads 


KELLY-  SPRINGFIELD 
MOTOR    TRUCKS 

Springfield;  Ohio. 


THREE  DR1\ 

hi.,v\  dut\  double    i-hair.. 
rm  and 
overhead. 
A    variety    of  whctlt 
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When  repairing  or  replacing  your 
battery  we  make  sure  your  entire 
electrical  system  is  O.  K. 


I 


The  USL  Service  Man 
uses  "make  sure"  methods 

YES,  we  make  sure  your  electrical  system 
is  in  tune  all  over  whether  we  sell  you  a 
new  battery  or  repair  your  old  one." 

"  See  where  I'm  pointing?  That's  the  Gen- 
erator. Suppose  its  regulation  goes  wild  so  that 
it  crams  twice  as  much  energy  into  your  battery 
as  it  ought  to.  Or  say  its  brushes  aren't  work- 
ing just  right  or  there's  a  short-circuit  over  here, 
so  your  battery  can't  get  charged.  Can't  ex- 
pect your  battery  to  last  if  it's  gorged  with  too 
much  energy.  Can't  expect  it  to  work  if  it 
doesn't  get  enough." 

"  That's  just  a  couple  of  examples  of  how 
things  can  go  wrong  outside  of  the  battery  and 
yet  injure  the  battery.  And  that's  why  we've 
got  to  make  sure  your  system  is  in  tune  all  over." 

"Your  battery  itself  needs  attention.  Bu.<- 
the  main  idea  I'd  like  you  to  hold  is  that  the  way 
to  run  your  battery  with  maximum  happiness  is 
to  take  advantage  of  our  inspection  service. 
Just  run  in  here  for  a  few  minutes  every  two  or 
three  weeks.  Then  we  can  keep  our  finger  on 
your  car's  electrical  pulse  and  see  if  there's  any 
tendency  to  punish  your  battery.  In  that  way 
we  can  head  off  damage  and  give  you  the  longest 
possible  use  from  your  battery." 

No  matter  what  the  make  of  your  battery,  it 
is  the  USL  Service  Man's  job  to  make  it  last. 
Only  when  he  can  no  longer  repair  your  old 
battery  and  guarantee  it,  will  he  sell  you  a  USL. 
The  USL  has  the  durable  Machine-Pasted  Plates. 
The  factory  ships  it  "Dry-Charged"  so  that  you 
get  it,  not  partially  worn  out.  but  fresh. 

USL  SERVICE  STATIONS— EVERYWHERE 

U.  S.   Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,    New  York 


FRFF    (>ur    ^°-itnt     Battery     Book    that   answers 
*    *VE*d    ri  rr  y   battery  Question,   It's  a  bOokyOU  can  't 

afford  !'•  be  without  ft  you  own  or  drive an  automobile* 
t**»i    tt*A  free  ''  \""  mention  the  make  and  model  of  your  car* 

storage 
batteries 
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thai  wrere  coined  by  the  provincial  minis 
wen  never  popular  outside  of  the  province 
of  issue,  owing  to  the  unreliability  of  their 

intrinsic-  value.  They  are  now  demonetized, 
and  the  two  mints  of  Nanking  and  Tientsin 
are  the  only  ones  authorized  to  c-oin  the 
new  Chinese  dollar,  having  a  mint  par  of 
Shanghai  taels  .7213426.  This  new  Chi- 
nese dollar  circulates  at  par  with  the 
Mexican  dollar. 

The  small  coins  circulate  according  to 
their  intrinsic  value,  modified  by  demand 
and  supply,  and  while  theoretically  they 
are  decimals  of  the  dollar,  in  practise  their 
value  changes  daily.  Ii  is  astonishing  for 
anybody  arriving  in  China  for  the  first  time 
to  receive  in  change  for  a  dollar  as  much 
as  120  cents,  but  it  will  be  soon  found  out. 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  small 
coins  is  proportionately  less  than  that  of 
the  dollar  of  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  subsidiary  coins.  In  various  provinces 
they  circulate  as  standard,  particularly  in 
payment  to  the  farmer  for  the  products  of 
the  country. 

The  cash  was  introduced  into  China  as 
a  currency  many  centuries  B.C.,  and  may 
lie  considered  as  the  real  standard  of  the 
country.  Their  exterior  appearance  is  not 
uniform,  their  dimensions  are  unequal, 
their  outward  characteristic  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  period  and  the  mint  where 
their  coinage  took  place,  bul  they  circulate 
widely  through  China,  independently  from 
their  actual  intrinsic  value.  They  an  made 
of  copper,  occasionally  of  iron,  and  they  are 
strung  together  in  lots  of  thousands  (in 
strings  of  one  hundred  each)  to  facilitate 
both  counting  and  transportation.  When 
they  are  strung  together  they  take  the 
name  of  "Tiaos."  They  represenl  the  me- 
dium of  exchange  for  the  every-day  trans- 
actions of  the  people  of  China. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  large 
varieties  of  bank-notes — those  issued  by 
foreign  banks  and  the  leading  Chinese 
banks  circulating  at  par.  and  hose  innu- 
merable issued  by  the  Provincial  banks, 
private  banks,  cash  shops,  etc..  constitu- 
ting practically  a  currency  in  themselves 
and  circulating  at  a  discount  that  varies 
from  day  to  day  and  that  has  in  some 
instances  amount*  d  to  (■(>  per  cent. 


They  Were  It. — A  number  of  English 
officers  were  sitting  in  a  German  restau- 
rant in  Cologne  having  a  very  good  time 
for  people  w  ho  were  away  from  home.  They 
were  struck  by  a  rather  lively  conversa- 
tion between  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
and  several  of  its  meml^ers.  All  of  a 
Midden  the  orchestra  began  to  play  "  I)i<> 
Wachl    am    Rhein."     Every   one  rose  to 

his    feet,    while    the   officers,    including    the 
English,   Stood  at    attention,  until   the  last. 

note  had  been  played.     The  leader  was 
surprized  that  he  came  down  to  the  English 
officers  and  began  the  following  conversa- 
tion:    "Gentlemen,    may    I    ask    you   a 
question?  " 

•■  Co  ahead  !  " 

"  Did  you  recognize  the  piece  we  just 
played?  " 

"  Sure!  '• 

•'  Do  you  know  that  that  was  'Die 
\\  achl   am   Rhein  '?  " 

"  Why.     certainly."'     said     one    of     the 

Englishmen,  raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be 

heard   all   over  the  hall:     "but   that's   all 

right  !    Die  Wcchi  am  R1i<i>< — that's  us." — 

mil  </<  s  Dcbats. 
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It  makes  a  difference 


m 


THE  kind  of  oil  you 
use  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  the  efficiency  of 
your  motor.  Havoline  Oil 
forms  a  protecting  film 
that  will  not  break  up. 
It  keeps  your  motor  run- 
ning  sweetly  and  at 
the  minimum  cost.  Don' t 
just  ask  for  "oil"— ask  for 
Havoline  Oil,  and  in 
the  sealed  containers.  It 
means  health  and  long 
life  for  your  automobile. 

INDIAN  REFINING  CO. 


An  independent  company 

that  produces  and  refines 

its  own  petroleum 
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Only  for 
ladies  who 
end  corns 


Dainty  shoes  are  only  for  those  who 
end  corns. 

The  way  is  simple,  quick  and  easy, 
and  is  sure.  Millions  of  people  em- 
ploy it. 

Apply  Blue-jay,  the  liquid  or  the 
plaster.   That  touch  will  stop  the  pain. 

Then  wait  a  little  and  the  corn  will 
loosen  and  come  out. 

Then  why  does  anybody  suffer 
corns  ? 

Just  because  they  don't  know. 
They  pare  corns  and  keep  them.    Or 


they  pad  them.     Or  they  use  a  treat- 
ment harsh  and  ineffective. 

Blue-jay  is  scientific.  This  world- 
famed  laboratory  created  it. 

Year  after  year,  it  is  keeping  mil- 
lions entirely  free  from  corns. 

Perhaps  half  the  corns  that  start 
are  now  ended  by  it. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Blue-jay. 
Learn  tonight  how  much  it  means 
to  you. 


The 


ue=jay 

Plaster    or    Liquid 
Scientific     Corn     Ender 


BAUER  &  BLACK         Chicago        New  York        Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


ALLEN'S  FOOTEASE 

The 

Antiseptic 

Powder. 

Shake  it 

in  your 

Shoes 

Use  it 

in  your 

Foot-Bath 

Use  it  in  the  Morning 

And  walk  all  <la\  in  comfort  \i  night,  sprinkle  il  in  the  foot-bath,  and  soak 
and  rub  the  feet.     It  freshens  the  feel  and  takes  the  Friction  from  the  Shoe. 

IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

For  over  25  years  Allen's  Foot-Ease  In-  been  the  STANDARD  REMEDY  lor 
hot,  swollen,  smarting,  tender,  tired,  perspiring,  aching  feet,  corns,  bunions, 
blisters  and  callouses.     Nothing  gives  such  relit  1 

Over  One  Million  I  i\  <  Hundred  rhousand  Pounds  of  Powder  for  the  Feet  were 
used  by  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war. 

Ladies  can  wear  shoes  one  size  smaller  and  shoes  and  stockings  wear  longer. 
rhose  who  use  Allen's  Foot    East  have  solved  their  fool  troubles.' 

Sold  b)  Drug  and  Department  stores  every  where 


»LLENS  FOOT-USE 


IBB  £-<UUfi(_*t* 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN  MEXICO 

May  12. — A  message  from  Vera  Cruz  says 
forces  commanded  by  President  Car- 
ranza  fight  an  all-day  battle  againsl 
rebel  troops  near  San  Mareos.  Presi- 
dent Carranza's  army,  consisting  of 
four  thousand  men,  virtually  is  sur- 
rounded, but  makes  a  determined  stand 
in  a  strong  position. 

May  13. — President  Carran/.a's  troops 
have  been  driven  from  their  positions 
north  of  San  Mareos.  according  to  re- 
ports from  Vera  Cruz. 

May  14. — Information  received  by  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  is 
to  tlie  effect  that  a  speeial  session  of 
the  Mexican  Congress  has  been  called 
for  May  24  to  name  a  Provisional 
President. 

May  16. — All  the  members  of  Carran/.a's 
Cabinet  have  been  captured  and  sent 
to  Mexico  City,  says  a  message  received 
by  revolutionary  agents  in  El  Paso, 
Texas.  ( 'arranza  himself  is  said  to  have 
escaped  to  the  mountains  on  horseback. 

May    18. — Reports   reaching   Washington 

say  that  President  Carranza  with  a 
small  escort  has  been  located  near 
Tetela  in  the  state  of  Puebla.  where  the 
revolutionists  engaged  them. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

May  12. — -Information  from  Warsaw  says 
the  BolsheviM,  after  bringing  up  re- 
enforcements,  have  launched  a  counter- 
attack for  the  possession  of  the  Kief 
bridge-head  area. 

May  13. — The  Russian  Bolshevik  C.overn- 
inent  is  a  "social  adventure  become  a 
ghastly  failure."  according  to  a  report 
received  by  the  State  Department  from 
Col.  Edward  W.  Ryan.  Red  Cross 
Commissioner,  who  has,  just  returned 
from  Russia.  Colonel  Ryan  Bavs 
Russia  can  not  hold  out  six  months 
without  aid  from  abroad. 

May  L4.— Following  the  victory  of  the 
Poles  and  Ukrainians  in  the  Ukraine, 
peac4  has  been  resumed  in  diplo- 

matic circle-  and  in  the  newspapers  of 
Poland.    says    a    report    from    Warsaw. 

May  l.">.     The  Russian  Soviet  Government 

proposes  an  armistice  between  the 
Japanese  and  Siberians,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Irkutsk. 
A  decree  issued  by  the  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  proclaims  martial  law 
in  1  he  pro\  inces  of  central  and  nort  hern 
Russia  and  Archangel,  says  a  report 
from  Moscow. 

May  16. — A  nation-wide  campaign  for 
the  flotation  in  the  United  States  of  a 
.Sol). (HMUXK)  Polish  loan  will  start  soon. 
according  to  an  announcement  by  the 
national  loan  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton. The  entire  amount  will  be  ex- 
pended in  the  United  states  for  ma- 
chinery and  raw  material  needed  in 
Poland 

May  17.  According  to  an  official  state- 
ment issued  in  Moscow,  the  Soviet 
troops  begin  a  fresh  advance  against 
the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  troops  which 
captured  Kiel'  some  days  ago. 

May  IS.  Successes  against  the  Poles  on 
the  north  pari  of  their  front  are  re- 
ported    by     the     Russian    Soviet     Qov- 

ernmenl  in  an  official  message  from 
Moscow  to  London.  Fighting  is  still 
in  progress  in  the  Kief  region,  it  is  said. 

FOREIGN 

May  12.  News  U  received  in  Paris  that  a 
settlement  of  the  Adriatic  question 
ha-  been  reached  between  Jugo-Slav 
and    Italian   delegates   at    Pallan/a.      It 
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transforming  a  shabby  house 
into  a  charming  home 


Upson  Hoard  easily  and 
quick-lii  transforms  a 
shabby  living  room  into 
one  of  enduring  charm, 
without  the  muss  and  dirt 
of  re- plaster  iwj. 


Cracked  plaster  trails     tinsighliy  and  dingy  ceilings    ran  h<  tasily 

hidden  for*  vir  Inland  llw  stiff,  strong  pamls  of  L'psun  Hoard. 


OLASTER  has  always  been  a  make-shift  lining  for 
walls  and  ceilings — used  because  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  better. 

It  always  cracks  or  falls — its  average  life  is  only 
nine  years. 

Nearly  every  house — probably  your  own  —  has  one 
or  more  rooms  distasteful  because  of  the  shabby 
and  unsightly  walls  and  ceilings. 
How  unnecessary !  In  just  a  few  days  you  can  trans- 
form those  cracked  and  unsafe  interiors  into  walls 
and  ceilings  of  enduring  beauty  —  by  Upsonizing. 
Upsonizingis  modernizing!  It  does  away  with  the 
ever-present  and  costly  trouble  of  repapering  every 
year  or  two.  It  gives  unsightly  rooms  an  air  of 
individuality  and  charm  without  the  irritating  muss, 
dirt  and  confusion  of  replastering. 
If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel —  in  justice  to 
yourself  get  all  the  facts  about  Upson  Board. 

Not  Like  Other  Boards 
By  actual  test,  Upson  Board      In  decorating,  its  smooth, 


UPSON 

BOftRP 


Hoard 

I  —  t'n    soft,    dainty 
tints,  or  dup,  rtch  shades. 


is  nearly  twice  as  stiff  and 
strong  as  other  wall  boards. 
When  properly  applied  it 
stays  flat  and  neither  sags 
nor  pulls  from  the  nails. 


non-absorbent,  greaseless 
painting  surface  saves  $5  to 
$15  per  thousand  square  feet. 
Samples  and  literature  gladly 
sent  on  request. 


THE    UPSON    COMPANY,    Fibre  Board  Authorities 

26  Upson  Point,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


This  reception  hall,  once 
di7igy  and  unsightly  with 
its  cracked  and  unsafe 
plaster,  voir  aires  its  charm 
anil  beauty  to  the  proper 
use  of  Upson  Hoard. 


Avoid   imitations  made  to 
"look  like"  Upson  Board, 

Insist  on    genuine    BLUE 
center  Upson  Hoard. 


n  Hoard  ran  hf  u.vd 
houttr. 
dming    room. 

'Hnks 
i   from    Ow 
i  g ,    no*-    ovr  ■ 
indirniual'tn     to      I '  ; 
•d. 


■ 


DEPENDABLE 


UIXX 


ilSMra 


1*»I 


HI. 
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Send  for  this  Valuable  Book 

"All  About  Tank  Cars,"  a  complete 
guide  for  tank  car  users.  Data  in- 
cludes all  the  detailed  and  general 
information  lessees  and  owners  should 
have  for  the  safest  and  most  economi- 
cal operation  of  cars.  Mailed  postpaid 
from  St.  Louis  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price — $5. 


Creating  Tides   of    Gasoline  Power 
for  Travel,  Traffic,  Production 

Like  a  new  and  mightier  Niagara,  harnessed  to  dispense  its 
power  throughout  the  land,  gasoline  flows  in  tides  of  energy 
that  quicken  the  work  and  pleasure  of  the  world. 

The  fan-like  spread  of  these  tides  gives  life  to  motor  cars 
and  trucks,  to  the  tractors  of  the  farm,  to  motor  boats  and 
airplanes,  and  to  numerous  engines  that  lessen  labor 
burdens  and  make  possible  an  innumerable  diversity  in 
manufacturing. 

Strong  and  enduring  as  rock-ribbed  river  banks,  trains  and 
trains  of  tank  cars  keep  the  tide  at  flood. 

Standard  Tank  Cars  are  constant  units  in  the  current  be- 
cause they  are  built  with  extra  strength  and  special  attention 
to  details. 

Tank  cars  built,  repaired  and  rebuilt,  sold  and 
leased.  Write  any  office  for  leasing  terms,  and  for 
any    other    detailed    and    engineering    information. 

Standard  Tank  Car  Company 


Offices 

St.  Louis  New  York 

Arcade  Blilu  Woolworth  Bldg. 

Works 


Pittsburgh 
Union  Arcade  Bldg. 

Sharon,  Pa. 


Chicago 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


Standard  Tank  Cars 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


is  said  the  Italian  delegates  agreed 
thut  Italy  should  recognize  the  "Wilson 
line"  a?  the  frontier  between  [taly  and 
Jugo-Slavia;  also  that  Fiume  be  placed 
under  [talian  sovereignty,  l>ui  thai  the 
League  of  Nations  should  control  Im- 
port. 

May  13. — Fifty  police  barracks  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland  are  wiped  out  in  the 
course  of  wide-spread  destruction  of 
public,  property  by  bauds  of  armed 
and  masked  men,  according  to  an 
official  statement  issued  from  Dublin 
Castle. 

May  I  1.  Signor  Bonomi,  Minister  of 
War  in  the  retiring  Cabinet  of  Premier 
Nitti,  is  asked  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
Bays  a  Paris  dispatch  reaching  London. 

British  and  Irish  government  officials 
arc  understood  to  have  agreed  upon  a 
definite  line  of  action  for  suppressing 
the  lawlessness  in  Ireland,  involving 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  block- 
houses throughout  the  country  gar- 
risoned with  troops  armed  with  machine 
guns. 

Mustafa  Kemal,  leader  of  tho  Turkish 
Nationalist  forces  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
several  leaders  associated  with  him  in 
the  insurgent  movement,  are  condemned 
to  death  at  an  extraordinary  court 
martial  in  Constantinople,  which  held 
that  the  agitation  of  the  Nationalists 
was  responsible  for  the  severe  peace 
terms  imposed  by  the  Allies  on  Turkey. 

^fay  16. — The  Allied  Premiers  at  th<  it- 
final  conference  at  11  y the,  England, 
decide  the  questions  of  the  payment  of 
reparations  by  Germany  and  of  the 
settlement  of  tho  debts  of  tho  Allied 
Powers.  Under  the  plan  adopted  the 
minimum  sum  which  Germany  must 
pay  must  be  fixt  and  the  method  of 
payment  specified  and  the  repayment  of 
loans  among  tho  Allied  nations,  ex- 
clusive of  the  United  States,  will 
automatically  follow  the  receipt  by 
debtor  countries  of  instalments  on  the 
German  reparations  obligation. 

Tho  Swiss  people  vote  to  join  the  League 
of  Nations  by  a  vote  of  approximately 
400,000  to  300,000. 

An  agreement  is  reached  at  a  conference 
of  government  representatives  in  Berlin 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
rationing  bread  and  meat  in  Germany 
during  the  harvest  season  of  1920. 

flay  17. — It  is  reported  from  London  that 
the  office  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  considering  a  plan  to  in- 
crease the  German  reparation  bill  over 
the  $30,000,000,000  previously  tenta- 
tively fixt,  at  the  same  time  exempting 
Germany  from  paying  interest  on  de- 
ferred yearly  payments.  In  that  case 
the  British  would  cancel  the  payment 
of  interest  by  France  on  loans  from 
Croat  Britain,  and  British  officials  hope 
that  if  this  is  done  America  will  cancel 
interest  on  the  British  debt  to  the 
United  States.  Consummation  of  the 
plan,  or  some  modification  of  it.  is 
contingent  upon  its  being  accepted  by 
the  United  States. 

French  troops  that  have  been  in  occu- 
pation of  Frankfort  and  other  German 
cities  evacuate  these  cities,  according 
to  an  announcement  from  Mayenoe. 

Signor  Nitti.  whose  cabinet  resigned  last 
week,  accepts  an  invitation  to  form  a 
new  ministry. 

The  cost  of  food  in  Great  Britain  is  said 
to  have  risen  to  145  per  cent,  above  the 
prewar  level,  according  to  reports  from 
London. 

&ay  18. — The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  asks  President   Wilson  to  con- 
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NATIOXM.  PAVING  BRICK 
MFBS.  ASS'S 


17  ye 

on  iheyMedn  St  reel 

Whether  you  consider  it  as  a  taxpayer,  a  Bhipper,  a 
tourist,  an  engineer  or  as  an  all-around  good  citizen, 
there  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  t  hat  Anderson,  Indi- 
ana, did  a  wise  thing  when  it  paved  its  busiest  Btreet 
with  "Metropolitan" vitrified  pa\  ing  brick  back  in  1893. 

After    twenty-seven    years  of  fine   service    the    pi 
ment  is  good  for  man;   years  more. 

You  pay  for  roads  and  use  them.  Find  out  about 
them.     Write  for  the  Metropolitan  Pavement   Book. 

METROPOLITAN  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 

METROPOLITAN 

PAVING  BRICK 


at 


'Ma/  summer  by  tke  sea 

Breezes,  blowing  salty-sweet  across  ten  thousand 
miles  of  blue  Pacific  the  chunking  glories  ol  the  tun- 
Bet  in  the  sea  all  the  surging  rigor  of  the  ocean,  and 
every  comfort  and  recreation  of  your  home  ashore 
these,  and  much  else  delightful,  are  waiting  (or  \ou 
at  Sun  Diego,  (  California. 

The  days  and  nights  are  cool  in  summer. 

Live  by  the  ocean,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a! 
growing  city  of  B5,000  permanent  residents,  at 

LaJirornia 

Through  Pullman  cars  Chicago    to   San    DiegQ   o\cr 
new   San    Diego    and    Arizona    Railway,    Rock    Island 
nd     Southern      Pacific     "(".olden      State     Limited." 
hrough  Imperial  Vallej  .   Mexico  and  CarriaO  I  Soi 


Viu    1  1                              -mia  ("lllK 

\\                             1  lo  Sprvokeh  Hml.l.- 

\                                                                                  ilornia. 

tU-inrn           I      *honl«l      like      to     lno».      more     al*on1 

~ 

B            California.       Plra*r  mail  nir  >o\ir  fr»~c  Invoklfai 
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You  can  learn  a  new  language  as  easily  as  a  new  tune 


You  merely  put  -a  Rosenthal  Language  Phone  record  on  your 
phonograph  and  listen.  You  hear  the  cultured  voice  of  a  native 
professor".  His  pronunciation  is  perfect.  He  speaks  of  every- 
day matters.  He  asks  and  answers  every-day  questions.  At  the 
same  time,  you  read  aloud  from  the  book,  the  same  phrases  that 
you  hear  spoken.  Soon  you  are  yourself  saying  what  you  hear — 
you  are  beginning  actually  to  speak  a  foreign  language,  to  under- 
stand it,  and  to  think  in  it. 

A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time. 

for  a  surprisingly  short  while — and  you  can  converse  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  Rosenthal  Method  make*  this  possible.  Only  a 
trained  musician  can  learn  a  tune  without  hearing  it — by  merely 
looking  at  the  printed  notes.  But  anyone  can  learn  a  tune  by 
listening  to  it  several  times.  So  with  languages.  The  Rosenthal 
Language  Phone  Method  enables  anyone  to  learn  a  foreign  tongue 
as  easily  as  a  new  tune. 


You  begin  at  once  to  ■-peak  and  understand  the  language  you 
take  up.  You  acquire  this  ability  in  your  own  home — on  your 
own  phonograph,  any  make — in  spare  moments — at  your  conve- 
nience. No  arbitrary  lesson-hour  or  waiting  teacher  to  consider — 
no  distant  classroom  to  go  to.  No  rules  to  be  learned,  but  perfect 
accent  and  grammar  assured. 

Two-Language  Men  and  Women  in  Demand 

Men  and  women,  familiar  with  one  or  more  foreign  tongues, 
are  being  eagerly  sought.  To-day,  linguistic  ability  commands 
high  pay — high  in  direct  proportion  to  its  comparative  scarcity. 
Thousands  of  manufacturers  of  every  conceivable  product  are 
entering  the  export  field,  who  never  before  sold  goods  outside  the 
United  States.  They  must  have  "two •language1  *  employees — 
sales  managers,  secretaries,  correspondents,  typists,  clerks,  travel- 
ing representatives.  So,  also,  must  the  thousands  of  new  importers. 
So,  also,    must   the  old   established  firms. 


LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

WITH  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


Exporting  .mil  importing,  however,  are  but 
two  of  the  many  fields  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  languages  is  of  ureat  value. 

Our  Foreign  Population 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United 
States — nearly  one-third  of  the  population 
speak  a  foreign  language.  You  can  interest  a 
man  more  thoroughly  and  convince  him  more 
quickly  by  'talking  or  writing  to  him  in  his 
mother-tongue. 

\\  hen  you  visit  foreign  countries — for  pleas- 
ure in  business  familiarity  with  the  native 
lanpunucs  is  indispt  nsabli 

A  Social  Recreation 

Studying  foreign  languages  bj  the  Rosen- 
thal Language  Phont  Method,  can  be  made  .i 
il  recreation  Man}  families  and  i^ionp-. 
of  friends  make  i  game  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
selfish  and  isolating  pastime  hut  one  thai  can 
be  shared  ami  enjoyed  by  any  number.  It  is 
a  case  of  "tin  more,  fh<  merrier1  and  the 
quicker,  too,  tot  then  is  the  spur  of  emulation 

Literary  Masterpieces 

Read   tin    masterpieces  of  French,   Spanish 
and  Italian  literature  in  the  language  in  which 
th<       ■  <  i       oriceived    and    written.      I  he   full 
fl.i\or  ot  foreign  letters  cannot   be  translated 
1'  njoj   Fren      na\  els  bi  ion  their  msiu- 

sparU.      -K,  u  ,  .t,\,   ,  ss,  ni  >      has  e<  ap< 


in  translation.  The  original  Spanish  ot  "Mare 
Nostrum"  .mil  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse"  is  tar  more  vivid  than  tin  English 
version.  Then  consider  the  greater  enjoyment 
assured  by  an  understanding  of  the  language 
in  which  an  opera  is  sum; — hi:  it  Spanish, 
I'  rench  or  Italian. 

When  You  Visit  Battle -Fields 

The  visitor  to  Flanders  Fields,  the  Mat  in. 
tin  Somme,  and  a  hundred  other  consecrated 
spins  in  Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  might  as 
will  be  a  deat-mitti ,  unable  to  read,i(  he  cannot 
understand  and  speak  the  language  6fth<  land 

\  few  weeks'  practice  with  tin  1  anguage 
Phone  Method  removes  this  handicap  to  com- 
plete enjoyment  ot  foreign  travel    loosens  the 

torigue    and   opens   the  ears. 

1  \.utl\  tin  s.im,  conditions  prevail  in  the 
"Little  Italy's"  and  the  "Quartiers-1  atin"  of 
out  own  country.  The  total  population  of 
our-  "little  Italy's"  numbers  2,151,422  si\ 
ent  of  the  population  of  Italj  its.lt.  \ 
million  .md  a  halt  ot  our  population  speak 
ich.     So    do    hundreds    of    thousands    in 

Used  in  Famous  Universities 

I  he  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised, 
endorsed  and  used  bj  teachers  of  languages  in 
such  famous  Universities  ;is  Columbia,  1  ait . 
Harvard.  Princeton,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins, 
New    York,    Roston,    Virginia.    Pennsylvania, 


Michigan,  Brown,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St. 
Joseph's   Seminar)'. 

CD  pp.    A  64-PAGE  BOOK 

1  IVLilJ*  THAT  TELLS  you 

How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you 
are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  \  otitic  or  old, 
a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practitioner 
of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences  —whoever,  what- 
ever  and  wherever  you  are.  How  to  Acquire 
Conversational  Fluency  in  a  Foreign  tongue 
Quicklj  and  devote  onlj  ten  minutes,  three 
times  a  day,  to  study.  How  familiarity  with  even 
om  foreign  language  Increases  Youf  Prestige — 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  club,  the  office;  Widens 
Your  Circle  of  Acquaintances  social  and 
commercial;  Multiplies  the  Pleasures 
ot  r ravel  and  Reading;  Broadens  Your 
Jntelltitu.il   Horizon. 


FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  397  Hess  Building.  New  York,  N..Y. 

Please  send  me  by  mail  (without  ohliuation  of  any 
kind)  the  free  book  alnmt  Language  study,  together 
withdi  tails  of  your  offer  ol  B  frei  trial,  la  m>  own  home, 
o(  I  Ik  I  anguage  Phone  Method  fat  Spaniph,  Kiench  or 
Italian. 

.V  ()«1<*    

A ddress 

<  .o    State 
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voke  the  League  next  November  al 
Brussels. 

Raymond  Poincare\  former  President 
of  Prance,  resigns  from  the  Reparation 
Commission  established  under  th< 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  reenter  politics 
as  an  aspirant  for  the  Premiership. 

Tlie  British  Government  resolves  to  us< 

every    weapon    in    the    armory    of    the 

state  to  crush  the  crime  wave  in 
Ireland.  Troops  operating  from  a 
series  of  garrisons  and  posls  will  be 
held  in  constant  readiness  to  |m(   down 

disorders  and  pursue  terrorists. 

ELECTION  PRELIMINARIES 

May  12. — It  is  announced  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Prohibition  National  Committee 
that  resolutions  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  voters  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  pledging  support  to  the 
parties  or  party  indorsing  the  Eight- 
eenth. Amendment,  will  be  presented  at 

the  conventions  Of  the  Republican, 
Democratic,  and  Prohibition  parties. 

Of  the  twenty-six  district  delegates  elected 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
from  Indiana,  sixteen  are  iininstructed, 
six  instructed  for  Wood,  and  four  for 
Johnson. 

The  National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions, meeting  in  Chicago,  decide  to 
ask  for  recognition  for  farmers  from 
the  platform-makers  of  each  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  at  their  .June 
conventions.  Among  the  things  the 
farmers  will  ask  are  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  payment  of  the  war- 
debt  through  direct  taxation.  Federal 
control  of  tho  packing  industry,  and  op- 
position to  universal  military  training. 

May  13. — Eugene  V.  Debs  is  nominated 
by  the  Socialist,  party  as  its  candidate 
for  President,  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  convention  in  New  York.  His 
nomination  marks  the  first  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Stales  when 
the  name  of  a  person  in  prison  is  pre- 
sented for  the  candidacy  for  President. 

May  14. — Victor  Berger  before  the  national 
convention  of  the  Socialist,  party  in 
New  York  makes  an  open  and  uncom- 
promising attack  on  Bolshevism  and  on 
the  methods  and  theories  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky. 
By  permission  of  the  Department  of 
.lust ice,  Eugene  V.  Debs  makes  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  his  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  by  the  Socialist  party  in 
which  he  declares,  among  other  things, 
that  he  will  lead  a  united  Socialist 
party  in  the  campaign  and  predicts 
bolts  at  the  conventions  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

May  18. — Leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
hold  a  conference  in  Washington  to 
discuss  the  party's  national  platform. 
Reports  on  twenty-one  possible  domes- 
tic campaign  issues  are  taken  up. 

Tin*  State  Democratic  convention  in 
session  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  passes 
resolutions  expressing  "unalterable  op- 
position" to  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  as  brought  back  from  Paris 
by  President  Wilson. 

Returns  from  approximately  one-third 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  in  the  Presi- 
dential primary  show  that  General 
Wood    holds  about    70   per  cent,   of  an 

extremely  light   Republican  vote. 
Nebraska  Republicans  in  convention  at 
Lincoln  indorse  the  platform  favoring 

strict,  prohibition  enforcement  and  the 
Knox  peace  resolution  and  declare  that 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  with 
the  Lodge  reservations  should  be 
accepted  "only  as  a  last,  resort  in  the 
interests  of  an  early  peace.'' 


Washington  Model  Patriot 
Hauling   Flour  for   Export  at  Seattb 
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Any  Kind  of  a  Load 
On  Any  Kind  of  a  Road 

In  the  wheat  fields,  the  <>il  fields,  the 

rotmn  belt,  the  corn  belt-  from 
Maine  to  California  and  from  Puget 
Sound  to  the  Keys  of  Florid, i 


*.• 


•   • 


Motor  Trucks 

Are  demonstrating  daily  their  superb 
ability  to  handle  any  kind  <>f  a  load 
on  any  kind  of  a  road. 

Patriot  Trucks  are  built  for  universal 
service — for  hauling  whatever  you  wish 
transported,  wherever  you  wish  to  trans- 
port it.  whenever  you  wish  it  done. 

The  Patriot  has  set  new  standards  of 
performance.       Its  early  days  were   spent  on 

the  rough  ways  and  byways  ol  the  West — 
where  a  tenderfoot  truck  does  not  last  long. 

On  tin  terrible  roads  of  the  oil  fields  ol 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  they  speak  respect- 
fully of  the  Patriot. 

If  Interested  in    Trucks,  Ask  for  a  Copy  of  Our  Book 

Patriot  Motors  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 
1405  P  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Revere  Model 

1500  to  2500  lb.. 

capacity 


Lincoln  Model 

3000  to  5000  lbs. 

capacity 


W    <hinRton  Model 

5000  to  7500  lb». 

capacity 


:im\ 
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Patriot  Trucks  are  Helping  to  Bring   Down 
the  Coil  of  Clothing 
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POWDER 

ANTISEPTIC 

for  Pyorrhea  prevention 


Tender,  soft,  bleeding  gums 

are  the  first  symptoms  of  pyorrhea.  If  un- 
checked, pyorrhea  causes  loss  of  teeth, 
and  menaces  health. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  was  scientifically  com- 
pounded for  the  specific  purpose  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  gum  health.  It  is  the  only  dentifrice 
whose  value  in  treating  and  preventing  pyorrhea 
has  been  demonstrated  in  clinics  devoted  exclusively 
to  pyorrhea  research  and  oral  prophylaxis.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  widely  prescribed  by  the  dental  pro- 
fession. 

If  your  gums  show  pyorrhetic  symptoms, 
Pyorrhocidc  Powder  will  aid  in  restoring  them  to  a 
healthy  condition.  If  your  gums  are  healthy, 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  will  keep  them  so.  It  cleans 
the  teeth  most  effectively;  removes  the  mucoid 
deposits  and  daily  accretion. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  because  a 

dollar  package   con- 

-—  •       r».  tains    six 

3  months'sup- 

ply.       Sold 

by     leading 

druggist  ■ 

and  dental 
supply 
houses. 

Free 
Sample 

Write  for 
free  sample 
and  our 
booklet  on 
'Prevention 
and  Treat- 
ment of 
'Pyorrhea. 

The    Denlinol 

&  Pyorrhocide 
Co.,  Inc. 

1476  Broad, 
way,  N.  Y. 
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New  v°" 
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Scientifically 

Perfected  by 

Clinical  Research 


Wc  ihall  continue  to  offer  through 
■  i0ai  oh  only 
a  d&ntifrice  <•"  w  provi  d   i 

■  ■•fit,  gum 
truth  health. 
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DATFNTC       Wr't'      "  '        Guide  Book  and 

rt\  i  cm  i  9.    i,  v  1 1)  e  n<  i   of  c<  »n 

TI<  IN    BI  AXK.      S<  nd  modi  im    ntion 

patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..759  Ninth.Washington,  D.  C. 


A 

1  ST^O^G  STEADY 

LIGHT 

FREE 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

(Ford  Automobiles) 
Hen 

nakea  «  brllHtnl  anl« 

form  buhl  from  the  nwuim  (1 

1   i!  trry 

■ 

The  Savidge  Light  Control 

•..,!    Spol    l.inhl 

VUaeh 
PRICE  $10 

A  i>>  '                      lUOBt    bring* 
you  frftfl  ilhiHtratrtl  circUlU  ftfld 

r.»l  dtMOUntl  to  mr*nt« 

ri 

1  *  "  m 
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WALBRIDGE  &  CC 

>..  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

May  13. — Presided  Wilson  vetoes  fcb 
Legislative  appropriation  l>ill  on  the 
ground  that  its  provision  designed  to 
retrench  on  government  printing  is  a 
usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Executive. 

May  14. — President  Wilson's  veto  of  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill  on  the 
ground  thai  it  infringed  on  the  execu- 
tive authority  was  sustained  in  the 
House  againsl  the  effort  of  the  Re- 
publican majority  to  override  it. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  unanimously 
adopt  the  conference  committee's  re- 
port on  the  service  pay  bill,  which  in- 
creases the  pay  of  all  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  and  of 
the  female  nurse  corps  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  20  per  cent. 
The  Senate  Military  Committee  orders 
favorably  reported  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill  carrying  an  appropriation  of 
$418,919,141. 
Taxation  of  stock  dividends  is  virtually 
agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  the 
Republican  House  Ways  and  Means 
('ommittee  as  a  new  plan  for  raising 
part  of  the  money  to  pay  the  cost  of 
proposed  soldier-relief  legislation. 

May  15.— The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  43  to 
38  passes  the  Knox  resolution  repealing 
the  declarations  of  war  with  Germany 
and  Austria  and  providing  for  a  re- 
sumption of  commercial  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  those  countries. 

May  17. — The  Senate  unanimously  adopts 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  inform  the  Senate 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  meet  the 
present  inflation  of  currency  and 
credits. 
The  House  unanimously  passes  the 
$1()4,()()().0()0  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill,  alter  it  had 
been  redrafted  to  meet  the  objection 
ihat  led  to  its  veto  last  week  by  the 
President. 

By  a  vote  of  192  to  96  the  House  rejects 
the  conference  report  on  the  diplomatic 
appropriation  l>ill  because  of  a  pro- 
vision making  permanent  the  war-time 
pas'sport  control  regulations. 

DOMESTIC 

May  12. — Appeals  for  relief  are  pouring 
into  Washington  from  all  sections  on 
account  of  the  congestion  of  freight  in 
the  principal  railroad  terminals,  which 
is  said  to  l>e  the  worst  since  the  hard 
winter  of  1917. 

Three  thousand  railroad  engineers  and 
Bremen  in  the  Pittsburg  district  vote 
through  representatives  at  a  mass- 
meeting   to  go  on   strike  because  the 

federal      Railroad     Labor     Hoard     had 

failed   to  act   upon  their  demands  for 
increased  wages. 

The  Department  of  Justice  wires  all 
United  States  attorneys,  reiterating  the 
Department's  policj  of  holding  the 
margin  of  profii  on  sugar  sales  to  one 

cent   for  wholesalers  and  two  cents  for 

retailers. 

All     the     industrial     plants     of     Quinoy, 

Illinois,  join  in  a  signed  agreemenl  to 

conduct     their    plant-    in    the    future   as 

"open  -hop-." 

May  14. — The  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  recommends  to  the  [nter- 
state  Commerce  Commission  that  $125- 
000,000  of  the  Government's  fund  set 
aside  for  cailroads  be  used  immediately 
for  purchase  of  equipment,  especially 
cars  to  meet  the  demands  for  freight. 
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Hinds     Honey    and 
Almond  Cream  will  make 
the  skin  soft  and  comfortable. 
'Twill  stop  the  smarting,  heal  the 
scraped  or    cut    skin    and    even 
though  you  shave  every  day  'twill 
keep    the   face   in  fine   condition. 
A  few    drops    on    the  brush  with 
the  lather    makes    shaving  easier. 
It  relieves  Sunburn  and  Windburn. 

Attractive  Week-End  Box,  50c. 

FOR  TRIAL:  Be  sure  to 
enclose  amount  required, 
but  Jo  not  send  foreign 
stamps  or  foreign  money. 
Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream  5c.  Either  Cold 
or  Disappearing  Cream  5c. 
Talcum  2c.  Face  Powder, 
sample  2c.  trial  size 
15c.  Trial  Cake 
Soap,  8c. 

Hindi  Cream 
Toilet  Requisites 
are  selling  every- 
where. Mailed 
postpaid  io  V. 
S.  A.  from  lab- 
oratory. 

A.  S.  HINDS 
241   West  St. 
Portland,   Me. 


LAME      PEOPLE 
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Decorate  masonry  walls with  this  soft  hued, 

artisl  just    like   tli-  ' 

from   quat  rainprool    and 

W.IU'l  i 

-    ■■,  l<\    is   a   highly  '■   nation- 

ally   kiu>«ti.    liquid    cement    coating    which 
is    NOI     .i    paint    thongh     applied    with    a 
brush    a^    easily   a?  a   paint       It    remi 
.in.l    prevents    discoloration,   cracking   and 
chipping. 

purposely  to  pr 
and  beautify  exterior  walls  ol   stucco,   l>nck. 
tone    which     have    a    peculiar 
and   a  i  hemical    activity  de- 
Btructive  to  ordinary  paints, 
"   ii  ,  fret    illustrated    StoneTcx    book 

with    attractive   color   samples. 

The  Truscon  Laboratories 


747  Caniff  Avenue 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Renew  Masonry  Walls  With 

Stone  I  ex 
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4f  Cleveland,  the  stupeiH/uui  ure-h<tridling  machinery  along 
Luke  Erie  isa  notable  example  of  "  Diamond  Construction  (or  Strength." 


Who  Guarantees  the  Battery  on  Your  Car? 
the  Manufacturer — or  You? 


YOU  didn't  build  the  battery.  Why  should 
you  guarantee  it?  If  you  buy  a  battery 
that  is  not  guaranteed,  you  are  saddling  your- 
self with  the  manufacturer's  burden.  That  is 
not  businesslike — nor  necessary. 

Of  course,  some  manufacturers  do  not  absolutely 
refuse  a  guarantee.     They  may  guarantee  for 


ninety  days  or  six  months  or  a  year.  But 
that  merely  postpones  your  risk. 
Why  should  you  be  satisfied  with  no  guaran- 
tee or  a  short  guarantee,  when  you  can  buy  a 
Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery  with  the 
Philco  Slotted  Retainer — a  battery  that  is 

Guaranteed  for  Two  Years 


smmt- 


"JJOVV  is  it,"  you  may  ask,  "that 
only  one  manufacturer  of  na- 
tional importance  dares  give  such 
a  guarantee — a  guarantee  so  much 
longer  and  stronger  than  any 
other?" 

The  answer  lies  in  two  patented  features 
of  the  Philadelphia  Battery  shown  in  the 
illustration  above — the  Diamond  Grid  and 
the  Phileo  Retainer.  These  alone  make 
the  guarantee  possible. 

An  interesting  booklet  explaining 
these  features  in  detail  will  be  mailed 
you   free  on   request. 


The  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery 
with  the  Philco  Slotted  Retainer  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  ordinary  battery  that 
the  cord  tire  bears  to  the  fabric  tire.  Like 
the  cord  tire,  its  advantage  lies  not  only 
in  its  longer  life  but  equally  in  its  greater 
reliability  during  that  life. 

1805  autho.-ired  Philadelphia  Service  Stations  ar* 
ready  in  recharge  or  repair  your  old  battery  re- 
gardless of  its  make.  They  carry  in  atock  Phila- 
delphia Diamond  Grid  Batteries  with  or  without 
the  Philco  Retainer.  Without  the  Retainer  the 
battery  is  guaranteed  for  eighteen  months  and  it 
somewhat    lower  in  price. 

Philadelphia   Storage 
Battery  Co. 

Ontario  and  C  Street*  Philadelphia.   Pa. 


THE  "CORD  TIRE"  BATTERY 


Send  far  booklet  describing  the  Phttco  Retainer  and  the   Two   )V*ir  Guarantee 
H  rite  your  name  and  address  in  the  space  brlon  . 
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Wherever  You  Travel  This 
Summer  Carry  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques 

In  Europe  carry  the  new  Sterling  and  French  Franc  Travel- 
ers Cheques.  For  the  protection  of  travelers  in 
Europe  against  unscrupulous  money  changers  and 
fluctuating  exchange  rates,  the  American  Express 
Company  has  devised  and  issued  Sterling  and  French 
Franc  Travelers  Cheques  which  can  be  cashed  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  at  face  value  less  a  nomi- 
nal stamp  tax. 

Sterling  Cheques  are  issued  in  five  and  ten-Pound 
amounts.  French  Franc  Cheques  are  issued  in 
denominations  of  200  and  400  Francs. 

You  May  Purchase  These  Cheques 

At  banks  and  express  offices,  paying  for  them  in  Dollars  at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange  plus  the  usual  com- 
mission, and  thus  insure  the  value  of  your  Amer- 
ican money  in  foreign  lands  before  you  start  over- 
seas. Like  the  old  Dollar  Travelers  Cheques,  the 
new  Sterling  and  French  Franc  Cheques  are  self- 
identifying. 

In  the  United  States,   Canada,  Alaska,   Central  and 

South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Orient  Carry 

American  Express  Dollar  Travelers  Cheques 

This  sky-blue  international  currency,  which  has  withstood 
the  severe  test  of  thirty  years,  is  readily  accepted 
in  every  country  in  the  world.  For  convenience 
and  absolute  safety  against  loss,  these  Cheques  are 
superior  to  any  other  form  of  travel  funds.  You 
sign  these  Cheques  when  you  buy  them  and  again 
when  you  cash  them.  Identification  such  as  is 
required  to  cash  personal  checks  is  not  essential — 
your  signature  identifies  you.  They  cost  fifty  cents 
for  each  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  Large  Amounts  Carry 

American  Express  Letters  of  Credit,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
Travelers  Cheques,  but  rather  to  supplement  them. 
American  Express  Travelers  Letters  of,  Credit  are 
issued  to  travelers  who  wish  to  carry  larger  sums  than 
they  care  to  have  in  the  form  of  Travelers  Cheques. 

The  American  Express  Travel  Department 

With  branch  offices  and  connections  around  the  world,  can 
take  care  of  all  your  travel  requirements  to  any 
part  of  the  world.     Tours  and  Cruises  in  season. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


CI  RRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 
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An  announcement  is  made  that  the 
Aerial  Transport  Corporation  will  in- 
augurate an  atrial  freight-transporta- 
tion system  in  July,  embracing  the 
entire  country.  It  is  said  that  five 
hundred  large  British  airplanes  are  to 
be  used,  all  of  which  have  been  con- 
tracted for. 

M;i)  15.  The  Socialist  party's  petition 
for  the  release  of  its  Presidential 
nominee.  Eugene  V.  Debs,  is  taken  to 
the  White  House  by  the  special  com- 
mittee named  by  t  lie  recent  Socialist 
convention  in  New  York. 

A  joint  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  made  by  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives  and 

the  American  Railroad  Association.  It 
is  asked  that  emergency  action  be  taken 
similar  to  that  resorted  to  when  this 
country  entered  the  war. 

May  16. — Levi  P.  Morton,  former  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
former  (iovernor  of  New  York,  dies  at 
"Ellersley,"  his  home  at  Rhinebeck, 
Xew  York,  on  his  ninety-sixth  birthday. 

May  17. — Henry  P.  Davison.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  in  an  address 
before  i lie  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Des 
Moines,  suggests  that  Congress  should 
appropriate  not  less  than  sr>00.000,000 
for  relief  of  the  stricken  areas  in  Europe 
between  the  Baltic,  the  Black,  and 
the  Adriatic  seas. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  a  first  step  to  relieve  the  nation-wide 
freight  tie-up,  directs  its  inspectors 
throughout  the  country  to  report  im- 
mediately on  the  extent  of  the  con- 
gestion in  their  respect ivc  districts.  It 
was  indicated  that  the  emergency 
powers  granted  by  the  new  transporta- 
tion act  would  be  invoked  if  the  inspec- 
tors' reports  show  that  step  necessary. 

Five  thousand  city  employees  in  Chicago 
decide  to  quit  work  unless  their  de- 
mands for  wage  increases  are  granted. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  a  five  to  four  decision  declares  un- 
constitutional the  act  of  Congress  of 
1917  giving  the  States  the  right  to 
enact  compensation  laws  in  respect  to 
injuries  of  persons  engaged  in  maritime 
employment. 

May  IS.  A  wave  of  price-cutting  in  retail 
clothing  costs  reaching  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  to  the  Pacific  coast  is 
reported.  Dispatches  from  twenty-four 
eities  in  that  territory  told  of  promised 
reductions  in  these  necessities,  ranging 
from  1.")  per  cent,  to  minus  profit . 

Bankers  of  the  country,  through  repre- 
sentatives attending  a  conference  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  Washing- 
ton, pledge  themselves  to  help  the 
Hoard  in  a  drive  on  high  prices  and  to 
aid  in  efforts  at  deflation  by  discourag- 
ing "habitual  and  unnecessary  borrow- 
ing-" and  seeking  curtailment  of  "long- 
standing non-essential  loans." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
announces  the  beLrinning  of  a  move- 
ment of  empty  box  cars  for  grain- 
Loading  westward  from  Xew  England 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  an  indica- 
tion of  progress  in  the  handling  of  the 
freight  jam. 

President  Wilson  appoints  John  Barton 
Payne,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
Director-General  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, to  succeed  Walker  D. 
Eines,  whose  resignation  became  ef- 
fectix  e  May  l.">. 
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The  Boiler  Plant 
Comes  into  Its  Own 


Very  few  industrial  heads  bother 
about  conditions  in  their  boiler 
house,  so  long  as  the  steam  to  run 
the  engines  or  turbines  is  forthcom- 
ing. The  engine  room  is  usually 
equipped  with  high- 
ly-modern appara- 
tus, operated  under 
skilled  supervision, 
the  plant  excelling  in 
the  use  of  steam 
after  it  is  produced. 


all  operated  under  intelligent  super- 
vision. A  boiler  room  like  this  costs 
real  money,  but  it  pays  its  owner 
enormous  dividends  year  after  year. 
Have  you  such  a  boiler  room? 


THE 

5Towe  Stoked 


The  forced-draft  type  whose  princi- 
ple is  &  conveyor  feed,  positive  in 
action  from  coal  hopper  to  ash  pit. 


Contrasted  with  this, 
over  in  the  dark,  dirty  boiler  house, 
lax,  inefficient  methods  prevail,  and 
the  more  vital  factor   -the  genera- 
tion of  steam — is  sadly  neglected. 

Pictured  below  is  an  efficient,  ship- 
shape boiler  room,  with  reliable 
measuring  instruments,  Stowe  Sto- 
kers and  other  modern  equipment, 


If  not,  take  a  tip  from 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Admin- 
istration,  who  say, 
"Large  savings  will 
be  accomplished  by 
following  the  advice 
of  competent  fuel  en- 
gineers. This  prac- 
tise always  brings  results." 


Laclede-Christy  offer  you  the  ser- 
vices of  just  such  engineers — skilled, 
experienced  men  who  will  put  at 
your  disposal  highly-efficient  stoker 
equipment  that  fully  harmonizes 
with  the  modern  movement  toward 
scientifically-correct  boiler  plants. 


Manufacturers  for  years  of  the  L.-C  Chain  Grate  Stoker — the  natural- 
draft    type  for    higher   volatile   coals     dominant  in    this  field  today. 

Branch  Offices:   Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg— Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Bldg.— New  York.  504.  50  East  42«d  St. 
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A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION FOUNDED  1844 


ST.  LOUIS 
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ludson  River 
by  Daylight 


Cool  satisfying  comfort  between 

New  York— Albany 


and  intermediate  landings 

SEASON  MAY  15  TO  OCT. 


24 


All  through  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  anc  Albany  accepted 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier      New  York 


"Highlands 
of  On  tario" 


II,    t,  v  i  unknown 
fev.t  above  the 


( >n<  t  liousand  t"  two  thou    1 1 
Modern    hotels   in   Algonquin 
Park,  Muskoka  Lake?,  Georgian  Bay.  Lake  of  Bays, 
Kawartha  Lakes  and  Timaeami.  Fishing,  boating, 
bathing,  goll  etc.  Write  foi  free  illustrated  literature. 

C.  G.  ORTTENBURGER,  Desk  "R" 
907  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Bids..  Chicago,  III. 

A.  B.  CHOWN.  Desk    "R" 
1270   Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    n  lawyer.     I. really 

F  trained  men  win  nigh  poaiUon* 

nd  big  Bacceu  in  dubJih  SB  and 

.  ubli.    lif*'.    Greater   opportrj- 

.'  nitii'H  now  than  ever  before.  Bo 

'  independent— be  a  lradcr.    Law- 

S3,6oo'tonsiO.OOO  Annually 

>  irafde  you  step  by  nt.-p  You  ran  train  at  homo 
durinjr  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  utate.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Itond  if  dissatisfied.  Dcirree  of  1. 1..  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. I/ow  cost,  o&»y  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
I*w  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  (Jet  our  valuable  120  pa»ru 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Lvidenee"  books  free.    Send  for  them -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  652-LD.  Chicago 


Comfort  Baby's  Skin 

With  Cuticura  Soap 

And  Fragrant  Talcum 

ForsamplrCuticural nlcum  a  f aselnating  fragrance 
AUdri'osOnUenraLuburctorleK  D<—  t.  ■>  T'iMsn  »<««» 


f                                                1 

Free  Book.^*** 

Containing  com  pi.  ti/^^\^L 
etory  of  the  OTig ii i   £#      Bgk 
anil  In   lory  <if  that  W         vBsi 
wonderful  instru^^e           W 

in.  hi             bSt           \M 

Easy  to  Play 

"        .                                  141 

SAXOPHONE  \ 

'°    ^ti&^F 

Thii  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone  —  singly,  in  quartet  tea, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  Hnndjhow 
to  transpose  from  orchestral   pari 
and  many   other  things    you    wou 
like  to  know. 

You  can  team  to  play  the  scale  In  ons  h 
practice,  and  loon  >'■•  plnyinir  populat   airs 

ran  doable  your  Income,    oui  pleasure!  a 

popularity  .    Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  imyn 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRE 

£*nd    for  free  Sax    pbOO      book  and  catal 
Tone  Itnnd  instruments 

BUESCHER  BANO  ,N 

id  flnsvx 

out'i  ^^B^t^^LV^sm 

Y-ui       f^jaRB 
bfMI   M 

plan.     ^akV^rjf  JB 
•K  of  True-   >^^^« 

STRUMENT    CO. 

n   Mr..,,   tH.ri.r1.    Ind. 

Spirits  in  the  Home. — Widow    Nansek 
'  Now,  children,  1  >»  •  t^<  ><  »<1  when  I  am  out. 
l.'i  member  papa  is  in  the  table-teg  watchr 
ing  yon."' — Karikatun  n   I  Christiania). 


Other    Way    'Round.— "  Did    you    ever 
fool  « ii  Ii  i  he  stock  market?  " 

Mo.      I    was    in   earnest.     The    stock 
markel  <iid  the  fooling." — Washington  Star. 


Slight  Sarcasm.  -She — "I  never  try  to 
parade  my  viri  ues." 

1 1  k —  '  X  >  >.  Il  needs  at  least  two  to 
make  a  parade."-    Tyrihans  (Christiania  . 


One  Argument  Against  the  H.  ('.  of  L. 
Don't    charge    so    much    for    the,    coat. 
Remember,   the  cheaper  it    is  the  less    I 

Shall  OWe  you."-      Klods  linns  i  (  'op,  nlinij,  ft  i. 


The  Seen  and  the  Unseen. — "  We  need 
some  new  rugs,  dear." 

'  Don't   we  need  blankets  more? 

"  Yes,  but  who  sees  blankets'/  " — Boston 
Transcri  pi. 


She  Shines  for  Others. — "  The  girl  who 
shines  brightest   in  society,"  remarked  the 
Observer  of  Events  and  Things,  "  doesn't 
always    brighten    up    her    own    home." 
Yonkers  StaU  sman. 


Properly  Reduced. — Miss  Snips —  '  I 
wonder  why  Maud  gave  her  age  as  twenty- 
five  when  she  married  that  rich  old  man?  " 

Miss  S\  vers — "  Oh,  1  suppose  site  made 
a  discount  for  cash." — Low/on  Tit-Bits. 


Forewarned  is.  Forearmed. — Owner  of 
the  House  (to  burglar) — "  Pardon  me  for 
disturbing  you,  but  would  you  be  so  good 
as  to  post  this  letter  for  me?  It  must 
go  to-night.  It's  the  premium  for  my 
burglary  insurance." — London  Opinion. 


The  News  Direct.—  '  Those  people  never 
read  a  newspaper  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other." 

"That  doesn't  matter;  they've  engaged 
a  maid  who's  lived  in  about  every  other 
family  on  the  block."-- --Vft./iV //..>/•<  .t  nn  rican. 


Ready   to   Forget. — Magistrate — "Do 

you  want  a  lawyer  to  defend  you?  " 
Prisoner — "Not  particularly,  sir." 
M  u.istrate — "  Well,  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to-do  about  the  case?  " 

Prisoner  "Oh.  I'm  quite  willing  to 
drop  it  as  far  as  Pm  concerned." — London 
Punch. 


Helpful  Elimination. —  "  Well."  -aid 
Parmer  Corntossel,  "  1  reckon  I've  done  a 
pretty  good  afternoon's  work." 

"  Hut  all  you  did,"  commented  Jud 
Tunkins,  contemptuously.  "  was  to  sit 
on  the  fence  ;uid   whittle." 

'  Yes;     but    what    I   whittled  up   was   the 

fatnih  ouija  board."--   Washington  Star. 


Followed  Directions. — Eva  S — ,  twenty- 
four  years  old,  a  maid  employed  in  Jersej 
City,  was  locked  up  last  night  in  the  West 
Thirtieth    street    Police   station,  charged 

with    grand    larceny.       She    is    alleged     to 
have  stolen  $160  worth   of  articles  from   a 

sixth  Avenue  department-store. 

The  explanation  she  gave  was  that  she 
saw  a  sign  in  the  store  which  read:  "  Cus- 
tomers, please  take  small  packages  home." 

\  i  w  York  Times. 


a     new 


Overhauled.—  "  Was    thai 

I   -aw   you  with  last  night  ?  " 

Nope,  just,  the  old  one  painted  over." 
— Tin  \  <  w  Majority. 


How    Spiritism    Helps. —  Mrs.    Bilter 

(to  Aunt  .Jane,  who  is  visiting  her) — ''Shall 
we  go  to  the  'pictures,''  play  eards,  or 
pass  the  evening  with  our  deceased  rela- 
tives? " — London  Opinion. 


Literally     True. — Brown — "That     i 
cook  of  ours  makes  ever}  thing  out  of  tin 
cook-book." 

Derby — "Then    that    musl    have   1 
one  of  the  covers   1  lasted  in  the  pie  last 
night. " — Cornell  Widow. 


Suiting  Him. — Official  at  Herald's 
(  "ou.i.i.k-"  You'll  want  a  coat  of  arms 
sir.  of  course?  " 

Xi.w    Iwhiiit --"  Coat  !     Put  me  do 
for    the    'ole    suit  !    -I    can    afford    it  I 
London  Passing  Shovf. 


Painful  Meeting. — Bill — "  Just  hap- 
pened to  run  into  an  old  friend  down- 
town." 

Phtl — "  Was  he  glad  to  see  you?  " 
Hill-"  You    bet    not.      1    smashed    hia 
whole  right  fender. " — Cornell  Widow. 


Near  -  Chicken.  -  Dim  it  -  "  What  on 
earth  is  this  broth  made  from,  waiter? 
Surely  it    isn't    chicken-broth  !  " 

Waiter — "  WTell,  sir.  it's  chicken-broth 
in  its  infancy.  It's  made  out  of  the  water 
the  eggs  were  boiled  in." — London  Til- 


A    Counterfeit    Reason. — "  Yes,    I    still 

have  the  first  pound  note  that  1  made," 
said  the  gray-haired  passenger. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  exclaimed  his  travel- 
ing acquaintance,  "  how  did  you  keep  it 
so  long?  " 

"  Well,  it  was  very  imperfect,  being 
my  lirst,  and  I'd  have  had  trouble  in 
passing  it." — London   Weekly  Telegraph. 

Long-Distance  Call.— Mr.  Tarzan  Jo 

was  sitting  down  to  breakfast  one  morning 
when  he  was  astounded  to  see  in  the  paper 
an  announcement   of  his  own  death. 

He  rang  up  friend  Howard  Smith  at 
once.  "  Halloa.  Smith  !"  he  said.  "  Havl 
you  seen  the  announcement  of  my  death  in 

the  paper?  " 

"  Yes."  replied  Smith.  "  Where  are 
you  speaking  from?"  —  London  Weekly 
'/'<  It  gra  /<//. 


A  Logical  Conclusion. — "  Biddy,"  re- 
marked the  newly  wed  Irishman.  "  gd 
down  and   feed   the  pigs." 

"  Faith  and  1  will  not."  replied  the  bride. 

"  Don't      be     after     contradicting      me, 

Biddy,"  retorted  the  husband.     "  HavenM 

I  just  endowed  you  with  all  my  worldly 
goods,  and  If  you  can  not  feed  your  own 
property,  then  it's  ashamed  of  you  1  am." 

This  was  a  new  point  of  view,  so  off 
Biddy  went 

Presently  she  returned. 

"Have  you  fed  the  pigs.  Biddy?" 
demanded  her  husband,  sternly. 

"  Faith,  and  I  have  not."  she  answered. 
"I  have  don-  a  great  deal  better.  As 
they  were  m\  property  I  have  sold  them, 
and  shall  not  be  bothered  with  them 
again."  -  London  Tit-Bits. 
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Is  there  one  best  truck? 

'       ^~7he  owners'  answer 


IS  there  one  motor  truck  which  is 
more  dependable,  more  economi- 
cal, more  durable  than  all  others 
—  which  gives  more  nearly  100% 
service  than  all  others  ? 


We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  fact. 

In  our  opinion  there  are  a  few  makes 
of  motor  trucks  (Atterbury  among 
them)  which  come  much  nearer  to 


100r ,    service  than  all  other  trucks. 

And  we  are  certain  of  this — that  there 
is  no  better  motor  truck  built  today 
from  the  standpoint  of  materials, 
units  -  designs,  workmanship— years 
of  experience,  than  the  Atterbury. 

Atterbury  owners,  however  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  emphatically  that 
there  is  a  best  truck. 


Read   What  They  Say: 


"From  points  of  dependability  and 
economy  we  have  concluded  to  replace 
all  our  other  trucks  with  Atterburys." 

"We  have  found  from  two  years'  ex- 
perience that  the  Atterbury  will  out- 
pull  any  other  truck  we  have  seen 
perform." 


ATTERBURY  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


"Would  not  consider  any  other  truck 
but  the  Atterbury." 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Atterbury  is  wonderful." 

"Our   Atterbury   has   covered   60,000 
miles." 


Eleven  \  Mrs  of  successfuf 
truck-making  experience arm 
built  into  e\-ery  Atterbury 
Trurk.  This  is  the  sec-et 
of  Atterbury    performance. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  OF 


V 


URY 

MAXIMUM   SERVICE 
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Don  be  Brothers 

BU5INE55  CAR 


Many  times,  the  better  ser- 
vice it  renders  results  in 
a  sure  and  steady  increase 
to  the  business  which  uses  it 

For  this  reason,  and  the  pro- 
nounced economy  of  operating 
the  car,  it  is  generally  regard- 
ed   as    an    actual    investment 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


*"  ""TnwS^ 
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Heyden 
Chemical 
Works, 
(!a> field, 

N.J. 


(  hesebrough 

Co. 
Perth  Ambuy.N.J. 


A  Few  Representative 

Users  in  the  Chemical 

Industry 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Bayer  Chemical  Company 
Qrasselli  Chemical  Company 
Presl-O-Lite  Company,  Inc. 
O'Brien  Varnish  Company 
Montgomery  Chemical  Company 
Walker  Chemical  Company 
Mount  Joy  Magnesia  Company 
Norfolk  Creosoting  Company 
Chesebrough  Mfg.  Company 
The  Burden  Oxygen  Company 
Martentay  Varnish  Company 
Strole  Drug  Company,  Inc. 
International  Oxygen  Company 
Takamine  Laboratory 
Heyden  Chemical  Works 
Henry  Boner  Chemical  Company 
Capital  Chemical  Company 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Co. 


The  Chemical  Industry  also 

Chooses  These  Buildings 

Leading  manufacturers  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  have 
standardized  on  Truscon  Standard  Buildings,  because  these  buildings 
have  demonstrated  their  adaptability  for  a  wide  variety  of  uses  —  be- 
cause they  can  be  quickly  and  economically  erected,  and  because  they 
can  be  easily  enlarged  or  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  a  new  location 
with  100%  salvage. 


Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are 
built  of  interchangeable  steel  pan- 
els. Walls  and  roofs  are  made 
of  Truscon  Alloy  Steel,  assuring 
greatest  durability.  Its  superiority 
has  been  proven  by  exposure  tests 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  cost 
less  than  any  other  type  of  per- 
manent construction.  Fireproof, 
well  ventilated  and  affording  max- 
imum daylight,  they  are  being  em- 


ployed by  leading  industries  for 
factories,  foundries,  tool  rooms, 
warehouses,  multiple  garages  and 
numerous  other  purposes.  They 
are  furnished  in  many  types,  with 
hip,  monitor  or  saw  tooth  roof, 
and  in  practically  any  size. 

Write  today  for  complete  informa- 
tion, indicating  size  and  purpose 
of  desired  building. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

H  arehouscs  and  Sales  Offices   in   Principal  Ctlit> 


TRUSCON 


STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


Takamine  Laboratory.  Camden,  N.  J. 
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RAND 


MAkGSoWN 

JL*^     iNDLX  TABS        -*X 


"These 
Will   Make 
Our    Filing    Easy" 

With  the  new  Rand  MAKUROWN 
Index  Tabs  you  index  to  suit  your- 
self. Just  write  the  label — pencil,  pen 
or  type — insert  in  the  Tab  and  cut  the 
Tab  the  desired  length.  Then  moisten 
the  gummed  surface  of  the  Tab  end 
and  attach  to  the  sheet  or  card  end 
you  are  indexing. 

These  Rand  Tabs  are  strips  of  trans- 
parent celluloid,  attractively  colored, 
moulded  to  protect  and  hold  the  labels 
firmly.  Easy  to  get  at — they  cannot 
get  torn  off  or  become  "dog-eared." 

MAKUROWN  Tabs  form  the 
money-saving  way  of  indexing  rec- 
ords— the  Government  and  big  busi- 
ness firms  use  them  in  large  quantities. 

Sold  by  stationers  everywhere  in  6- 
inch  lengths  (unless  otherwise  ordered) 
and  in  ,<j  in.,  ',  in.,  yi  in.  and  '.•  in. 
widths  in  a  variety  of  colors  per- 
mitting wide  indexing  classifications. 
If  your  stationer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  direct  for  prices,  etc.  Blank 
labels  come  with  Tabs. 

THE  RAND  COMPANY 

Originator*  of  the 
Visible  Index 

North  Tonawandn,  N.  Y. 


For  (Irnrral 

/■  'ilirtg 


Branches  and  Sales  Agencies  in 
Twenty  Principal  Cities 
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Ind*-x%ng 
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WE  TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


WTv 

r  co 

ART 

The  Meyer  Both  College  is  conducted  as  a. 
Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company,  the 
most  widely  known  commercial  art  organiza- 
tion in  the  field,  who  produced  and  sold  last 
year  over  12.600  commercial  drawings — used 
by  the  leading  advertisers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 
YOU  get  the  benefits  of  19  years'  successful 
experience  in  this  course — and  are  taught 
the  very  fundamentals  which  en- 
abled this  organization  to  domi- 
nate its  field.  To  give  you  facts 
you  ought  to  know  about  this 
intensely  interesting,  highly  paid 
profession — (equally  open  to  men 
and  women ) — we  will  send  our  special 
book.  "YOUR  OPPORTUNITY."  if  you  will 
pay  half  the  cost  of  mailing— 4c  in  stamps. 


Meyer  Both  College  of  Commercial  Art 

Address  Dept.  12 
N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  at 
20th  St.,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Write  tor  Free  Guide  Book  and 
KVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.) 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  75  9  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  G. 


PATENTS. 


Fenton  Seals 

They  stick  where  you  stick 
them.  Printed  on  the  tough- 
est paper.  Unlimited  variety. 
Prompt  delivery  regardless 
of  size  of  order.  Send  today 
for  catalog. 

Fenton  Label  Co.,  Inc. 
506-512  Race  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  andean 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a   foot    specialty  to 
measure;    readily   learned    by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  wi  v  terms  for  training,  openings  i 

wherewith  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.     No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
1 1   Stephenson  Laboratory,    3  Back  Bay,  Boston.  Mass. 


BECOME  A 

Lawyer 


Study  At  Home.    Loyally  trained  men  win 

""  uiifh  positions  and  bitf  success  in  business 

tnopuhliclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 

than  ever.     Be  a  leader.    Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

Wa  riiide  you  Btep  by  step.     You  can 
train  rit  homadarlnvaptntlma.  Woprrpar* 
■   ■ 
1  ■ 

•  -    of  I  I      I      conferred 

>  tudunts  •nroflw. 

law 

rir.«ll  now.    G*t  our  valu- 

pagc  "Law  i  KvidencV* 

mo  am     Si     I  for  tfai  m    \i  *\\ 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  652-L  Chicago,  III. 


Xdoes 


1.  Repairs  all  Leaks 

2.  Cleans  out  Rust 

3.  Eliminates  Scale 

4.  Improves  Cooling 

5.  Saves  Oil  and  Gas 
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How  "X"  Liquid 

Improves  Engine 

Performance 

IF  some  car-owners  would 
pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  the  car's  cooling  system 
they  would  have  less  engine 
trouble  to  worry  about. 
The  water  circulating  sys- 
tem is  the  breeding  spot  of 
trouble  that  often  reduces 
engine  performance  50(  j ■ . 

The  big  job  of  "X"  Liquid  is  to 
repair  leaks  anywhere  in  the  system 
aft er  they  happen.  But  if  "X"  is  kept 
constantly  in  the  water  it  prevents 
leaks    before    they    cause   trouble. 

Equally  as  important  as  repairing 
and  preventing  leaks  is  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  "X"  loosens  all 
Rust  and  Scale  from  the  walls  of 
the  water  circulating  system.  And 
while  "X"  is  kept  in  the  water  no 
new  Rust  or  Scale  can  form.  This 
improves  engine  performance. 

"X"  is  not  a  radiator 
cement,  flaxseed  meal 
or  "dope".  It  i*  a 
scientific  liquid  repair 
process.  Be  safe.  Get 
the  genuine  marked 
with  a  bis  "X". 

LARGE    SIZE     $1.50 

Will  do  «$  25  repair  job 

FORD  SIZE  75c. 

At  your  dealers 

"X"  LABORATORIES 

25  Wtst  45th  St.  New  York  Gly 
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I  makes  all  water  cooling  systems 
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The  Most  Perfect  Spheres 
Ever  Made 


Chrome  Alloy  Steel  Balls  as  developed 
by  new  S.  R.  B.  processes  especially  for 


Single  Rowxv****HDouble  Row 

ANNULAR  BALLBEARINGS 

ONE  TEN -THOUSANDTH  of  an  inch  is  equivalent  to  about  one-thirtieth  of  the 
thickness  of  a  human  hair.  This  delicate  measurement  represents  the  limit  of  error 
allowed  by  the  standards  of  accuracy  established  by  engineers  for  steel  balls  used  in  highest 
grade  ball  bearings.  No  two  balls  in  such  a  bearing  may  vary  more  than  that.  Yet 
S.  R.  B.  practice  has  far  surpassed  even  this  exacting  standard. 

S.  R.  B.  accuracy  has  attained  a  point  where  the 
liquid  measuring  gauges  which  plainly  show  variations 
down  to  fractions  of  1/ 10,000  inch  fail  to  register  any  vari- 
ation whatsoever  either  as  to  diameter  or  sphericity. 

You  will  find  S.  R.  B.  Bearings  in  those  motor  cars. 
trucks  and  tractors  whose  names  are  instantly  thought 
of  as  leaders  in  their  respective  fields.  The  same  is  rap- 
idly becoming  true  as  regards  the  leading  makes  of  high- 
speed industrial  equipment,  machines  and  motors. 

STANDARD  STEEL  AND  BEARINGS  INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia  PlaiovHle.  Conn.  Norwich,  Cona.  Nen  Hi*«fli  Cona 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.  Standtirtl  Solos  <»mi  Scroti  »■  lilstributors  in  Principal  ' 

Executive Offlcea  .M7  M.MMSON  AM \i  i  .  M  w  YORK  <  I  I  \ 

Controlled  Mid  Operated  h> 


I'ltfiihiirgh 
Braeburr 


MAR  LIN -ROCKWELL 
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The  Digest  School  and  College  Directory 

Literar)  l)ij:«~i  readers  seeking  educational  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  Boarding  Schools,  Colleges,  Vocational  Schools  and  Summer  Camps.  Our  readers  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  institutions  which  interest  them.  The  School  Department  continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for 
man)  years,  parents,  schools  and  camps.   We  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  will 


make  definite  recommendation  without  charge. 

HHHH 


Scltodls  for  Girls  aumcdl  Colleges  for  Woinmeira 


FOR  GIRLS 


Mount 

Ida 
School 


Miles  from 
Boston 


Send  for  New 
Year  Book 


We  send  students  to  college  on  certificate.  Many  girls,  however,  after 
leaving  high  school  do  not  wish  to  go  to  college.  But  often  they  desire 
advanced  work  in  a  new  environment  with  competent  instructors,  with 
studies  best  meeting  their  tastes. 

We  offer  just  these  opportunities.  Students  take  English  or  litcra- 
t  iii'  ,  but  the  course  otherwise  is  elective.     All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

Graduation  from  high  school  not  nei  essary.     Xo  examination  required. 

Special  work  in  voice,  piano,  cello,  violin,  harp,  and  pipe  orj;an  with 
eminent  Boston  masters.  A  finely  equipped  school.  New  building 
(6  in  all)  with  new  pipe  organ;  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

Excellent  Secretarial  Course.  Courses  in  Business  Management;  Cos- 
tume Design  and  Home  Decoration.     Junior  College  Courses. 

All  outdoor  sports.    All  the  opportunities  of  Boston  in  Music,  Art  and 
historical  associations  are  freely  used.    Domestic  Science,  Art,  Elocution. 
\    girl,  after  leaving  grammar  school,  can  begin  her  studies  at  Mount 
mil  continue  them  until  she  has  an  education  equivalent  to  two  years 
i.-»  college,  taking  through  her  whole  course  an  elective  program. 

There  are  some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.  For  1920-21,  early  appli- 
cation is  necessary  to  secure  enrolment. 

Special  car  for  Western  girls  from  Chicago,  September  23. 

iu7i.%s.  2306  Summit  St.,  NEWTON,  Mass. 


with  a  delightful 


Sea  Pines 


School   of   Personality   for    Girls 


REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD,  A.M.,    Founder 

Happy  outdoor  life  offering  exceptional  opportunities  for  training  in  self-discovery  and 
self-development.  Students  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient 
womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed  especially  for  health,  character,  responsibility, 
and  initiative.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves  and  3000  feet  of  seashore.  Hoi 
riding.  Athletics.  Esthetic  dancing.  College  preparatory  tutsring.  French,  German  and 
Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music,  Domestic  Science,  Handiwork.  Household  Arts, 
Sei  retarial  and  other  courses.  Personality  Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service. 
MISS  FAITH  BICKFORD,  MISS  ADDIE  BICKFORD,  Directors  Box  B.  Brewster.  Mass. 


Distinctly    devoted    to 

and  recognized  as  the 

Pioneer   School   of 

Personality 


TENACRE 

A  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 


PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 


MISS    HELEN   TEMPLE   COOKE 
Dana  1 1. ill,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


THE  MACDUFFIE  SCHOOL  gfiS£s 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.      3  Acres  for  Sports 

College,  General.  Special  Prin- 

John   v  .  Ph.D.,  Mrs.  MacDi 

The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  \i 

E  uh  girl's  personality  observed 
I.    Write  for  booklet.       Wesl  Newton,  1 


WALNUT    HILL  SCHOOL 

24  HIGHLAND  STREET,  NATICK.  MASS. 
A  College   Preparatory  School   for   Girls.       17    miles    from 
Boston.      46  Acres.      Skating    Pond.      Athletic    Fields.     5 
Buildings.     Gymnasium. 

MISS  CONANT,  MISS  BIGELOW,  Principals. 


Wheaton  College  for  Women 

Only  small  separate  College  for  Women  in  Massachusetts. 
4-year  course.     A. B.  degree.      Faculty  of  nan  and  women. 

20  buildings.     100  acres.     Endowment.     Catalog, 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.D..  LL.I).,  President. 

Norton  (jo  miles  from  Boston),  Massachusetts. 

ABBOTACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.    ANDOVER,  MASS.   Pounded 

21  milts    from    Boston.      General    course   with    Ilou 
.Science.    College  Preparation.    Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BERTHA   BAILEY,  Principal. 


CHOATE     SCHOOL 

(Formerly  Miss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans.)  1600 B 

Brookline,  Massachusetts.     Home  and  d.iv  school  tor  ^nls. 

Augusta  1  boats,  Vassal  A.B.,  a.m..  Principal. 

Hi  1  is    Anderson    Smith,    Associate    Principal. 

Address  until  Aug.  1st,  200  Commonwealth  Ave. .Boston 

Miss  Bradford   and    Miss  Kennedy's  School 

A   country   school  for  nirls  adjoining    the    Mount    Holyoke 

impua.    College   Preparatory,   Home   Economics, 
irial  and  General  courses.    Music.    Outdooi 
H      e  back  riding,  Swimming  and  indoor  athletics     \ 
Miss  Mary  A.  Bradford,  Miss  Virginia  W.  Kenned? .  South  Hadlty,  Mass. 
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HOWARD 


A  FamousOld  New  England  Country  School 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Boston.  College  Pi 
tion.  General  Coui  ses.  Domi  »ti<  Si  lent 
Management.    Strong  1 

music.     Modern    Languages,     rhe  school, 
mdgymnaslum  are  each  in  separate  bu 
1  ng  porch.     I-'ine  new  V.  \\ 

swimming  pool.     Military  drill,  horseback  ridinc. 
it  canoeing, trips  afield.  Extensive  gr 

Live  1  1  pser  and  lowei  school 

50  pupils.    For  catalog  address 

MR.  nnd  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals 
16  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass 


SEMINARY 
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Lasell  Seminary 

More  than  a  passing  on  of  text  book  knowl- 
edge is  achieved  at  Lasell  Seminary.  Its  goal 
is  to  arouse  appreciation  of  the  best  in  life 
and  to  develop  the  best  in  each  student.  The 
course  of  study  from  first  year  high  school 
through  two  years  advanced  work  for  high 
school  graduates,  covers  a  wide  range  of 
academic  subjects,  and  electives  necessary 
to  individual  development.  Unusual  train- 
ing is  given  in  various  phases  of  home- 
making,   from    marketing  to  entertaining. 

The  school  is  delightfully  situated  on  a 
thirty  acre  estate  ten  miles  from  Boston. 
All  cultural  advantages  of  the  city  are  util- 
ised. Many  forms  of  outdoor  sport  and  rec- 
reation play  a  part  in   the    school    activities. 

Woodland  Park 

Junior   Department   for  girls    under    fifteen. 
Catalogs  on    application. 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D..  Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOVVNE.  A.M..  Asso.  Principal 
103  Woodland  Road.  Auhurndalc  <>6.  Miss 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL  c™ 

Lowell.  *1a*«arhusoit-.     It*  minute*  from  Bo«ton.  Coun- 
try sports,    C\  mnasium  and  smmming  po-A,      For 
ir  and  \  \w\y.  s,  add 

Miss  OLIVE  SEWALL  PARSONS.  B.A..  Principal 


I  Bradford  Academy  | 

m    —  is  particularly  proud  of  its  advanced  standinc  mm 

~    1  illy.  It  is  the  oldest  school  for  the  highei  2 

mm  cd  I  women  In  New  England,  founded  1803  ™ 

3    \  two  yeai  course  for  high  school  graduates  and  « 

™    aSenioi  High  School  course  of  thi  college  W\ 

mm    preparation.  Beautiful  wooded  campus  of  25  acres.  ™ 

\W    Additional  13  acre  athletic  field.   New  Gymnasium  ■» 

W\    -main  building  finished   with  hardwood,  excel-  \W 

mm    l<  utly  furnished,   everj    modem  convenience  of  \*\ 

ZZ  1  taste  and  comfort.  jj 

Junior  Academy  \\ 

\W       Tunloi  High  School  course  covering  7th,  Sth  and  ■» 

S  mm 

55       Early  application  is  advisable,  — 

Miss  Marion  Coats,  A.M.,  Principal 

W\  Box  170.  Bradford.  Mass.  2 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 


ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH        CONNECTICUT 

In  tlic  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  .sports.    Sleeping  Porch. 


The  Literary  Digest  for  Juno  '.  1020 
-,-'.'.    fov    won  V. 


linolRarQ^cte  School 


f> 


tti^"'  s> 


■torn 


WATERBURY,  CONN.  Founded  1S7S 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthl 

In  New  England.    College  Preparatory  i 

Fine  Arts,  History,  Languages,  Domestic  S( 

ical  Culture,  Tennis,  Basket  Hall  and  Swimming.  50-acre 

school  farm,  "Umbcrfield,"  gives  unusual  op] 

for  all  sports,  Including  skating,  snowshoeli  g,  etc.    Girla 

here    also    put    their  Domestic   Scteno  28  into 

actual  practice.    One  hour  from  Hartford  01  New  Haven. 

Send  for  catalog  and  views. 

Miss  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO,  A.M.,  Principal 


The  Mary  C.Wheeler  Town  &  Country  School 

A    town    school    offering    opportunities    for 
country  life  and  sports. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

TILTO^TSEMINARY '  \ ! ,! 

For  younj  men  nnrl  women,     PreparM  inn  for  College  snd  bu 
Courses  for  High  School  Graduates.     Home  economl  s.     Clinstan  In- 
fluence.    10  building!.      New  25-acre  athletic  field.      LoWi-i 
for  young  boys.     Kndowmcnt  permits  moderate  cost. 

GEORGE  L.  PLIMPTON,  Principal,  62  School  St.,  TUton,  N.  H. 


Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Supe  In  connection 
with  Emma  Willard  School 

A  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Designed  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
particularly  on  vocational  and  professional 
lines.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and  13.S.  degrees. 
Address  Secretary 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE  TROY,  N.  Y. 


OSSINING  SCHOOL  F5?*d^. 

Academic  and  economic  courses.  Separate  school  for 
very  young  girls.  For  catalog  address  Clara  C.  Fuller, 
Principal.  Martha  J.  Naramore,  Assoc.  Prin. 
Box  6-D,  Ossining-on-l  ludson  New  York 

Lady   Jane   Grey  School  for   Girls 

3fth  year.     College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Ad- 
vanced work  for  High  School  graduates.     Music,   Hi; 
Course.  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 


ELLA  VIRGINIA  JONES,  A.B..  Principal 


Binghamton.  Now  York 

HIGHLAND  MANOR  t^k™Vorkhui,son 

Non-sectarian  boarding    school    for  girls  on   site   formerly 
occupied  by   Knox  School.    Liberal  Arts,  College  Pn 
lory.  Post-Graduate,  Secretarial,  Home  Making.    Prl 

Intermediate.     ( lut. loor  life.     Add  re    ■ 

EUGENE H. LEHMAN,  Box  1.  ;K>\Y.  rooth  St.,NewYork 


Castlet 


On  the  Hudson,  45  minutes  from  New 
York.  Graduate,  preparatory,  special,  vo- 
cational departments.  Separate  school  for 
little  girls.  Summer  School  emphasises  vo- 
cational training.  For  cither  catalog  address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M.. 
Box  710  Tamrtown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Wallcourt 


Miss  Goldsmith's  School 
For  Girls 


inry  and  General  I  1  Supervised 

(  atalog.     Addi 

REGISTRAR,  Wallcourt  School,  Anrori-on-Csynjs,  N.  Y. 


the  BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  Founded  1853 

Healthful,  invig- 
orating location 
amid  picturesque 
surroundings. 
School  park  land 
of  100  acres.  Six 
modern,  homelike 
buildings  for  90 
girls  and  14  teach- 
ers. Thorough  college  preparation  and  courses  for 
girls  not  going  to  colli'gc.  Strong  Music  Dept.  Danc- 
ing, practical  domestic  (deuce  and  ath'ctic  training. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  sleeping  porch.  On 
Main  Line  1'enna.  R.  R. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 

A.  R.  CRIER,  Pr«.,  P.  S.  M0ULT0N,  A.B.,  Headmaster 

Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 


"The  Mountain  School" 


?ec/-etim/Sc/e/?ce 

Cedar  Crest  Co//ege 

For  high  school  and  college  graduates. 
Dl  tlnctlve  two-  and  four-year  courses  in  mod- 
atific  business  education,  Congenial  cam-    1 
pus  life.  College  of  over  fift)  odtng. 

Equip  yourself  for  the  agrer.ilili-  secretarial  po- 
sition, which  are  seeking    young    women    with 

education.    Prepare 
and  youi  property  under  any  drcumstano 
Suburban  Site.  City  Ad  vantages.    \  H.  and  other 
..Wnu-  .ity." 

Director  W.  L.  DAVIS 

g  ("rim,  Allemowv    1'a 


I  R  V|  NO 

College  and    Music    Conservatory 


Will  ben  in  (i.ilh  vmr  Sri  1 

..     \  ..1.  r.     lint. 


A      B 

r.-li.-ul    Suhirci  -;     Air  :     I 

:  ctai  >*hip;  '  ;  I  Mime  «n.i  1 1 


Swlmralnp   Pool.     In 
the  vorra.    Just  out 


B1SH0PTH0RPE  MANOR 


iful  rind  h«»ll 

k  City    *nH    W  gmh>n£t..i 

Philadelphia  ana  H«lnmnrp.    ^elr.i  patron***.     r«rraa  $■*.■<>  b 
Send  f.'r  Catalog  A. 

E.  E.  CAMPBELL.  A.M.,  Ph.D..  President.  MECHANIC5BURC.  PENN. 

OOl      fof 

Ktrl-    i  .-n\t  iu<  nt  to 
New    York    and    Phil  Collete    prppai 

finiabina  course  i<*t 
1   work      [ndTvtduaJ   attention 

k\  inn. i  in  in  ,»n»l  ■wimmlng  pool,    JunJot  1  >c  part  men  t . 
CLAUDE  K    WYAHT,  Principal,      Box  251,       f  fthletann.  Pa. 

ST.  MARY'S  HALL  FOR  GIRLS 

('.rnct.il.   t 

Two  years  Post-Graduate  Woi W.    Music,  Art. D 

m.    Outdoor    S  !    Riding. 

MRS.  FEARNIIY.  Principil.  Rot  421.  Borlmdoe,  Nrw  Jr 


For  sixty  years  the  lending   Amcrirnn   BuafaWM  College-.     Train*  thoroH  tnr  office 
Work  and  obtatins  rmptoymawf  for  students  who  cow  i  .mj 

gooa  character.     Intensive  vt 
•1#/1^»  Civil  Service,  Secretarial  and  other  studies  leading  to  dlgi 

\/\ft  g  M 1 l/l         good  salaries,  rapid  promotion,  and  the  tx  to  use  to  advantage 

y  I'  I  /  §/g  §  a  high  school  01  college  education. 

g  I  J\y\/ 1   v-/  rienced,  efficient,  faithful  teachers.    Strong  lecture  courses    Ideal 

m    ^  location.    Moderate  expenses,    f>  cost  oi  tuition,  books 

*  and  board  foi  13  weeks. 

Exceptional  opportunities  foi  sell  help  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  rigM  r-oit. 

Write  toi  illustrated  prospectus.      A.i 

GI.EMKNT  C.  (,'MM  S.  M.A..  LL.D..  Box  °J8.    Poiio.hk<cr-ic.    V   Y. 


Highland  Hall 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  old  i  !  HoUidaysburg  located 

in  tli<  tiful  and  healthful  so 

of  th  hany    Mountains,    five   miles 

by  < ■]■  from  Altoona 

n  Main  Line  of  Ivanta  Rail.- 

,  General  and  Post- 
radu 

ErflM  ELLEN  I     KEATES,  \.B.,  Principal 

Hollida)    burg,   !'■  r  ■     >]>ania 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 


Founded  1850 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
for  Girls inthe  Rydal  Hills. 
25  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  York  line  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading.  Catalog 
describing  and  illustrating  new 
buildings  sent  on  request. 

RYDAL,  Junior  Department 

MISS   ABBY  A.    SUTHERLAND,    Principal 
Ogontz  School.   I'enna. 


W'Jilaru  {ypn  {School 

•— >  A    re  ;  .!   on   a 


ni  t      l 

king,     M  :imc     and 

I  .able*  for  > 

- 

to  come  vi^it  in  the  Mothers' 
I 

itc  the  cataloE desired 
Mr.&Mrs.ll.  M.(  rist 
Principals 
BexlfflU  v»int.B)(ir..  r». 


"•'(oU'/l'J  fJt/l, 


J& 


WCi  Girfs 


In  suburbs — city  a<5  9  miles  di' 

lege   ;  n      Strong   renrral   <«.>ur^' 

Art.     Primary  Lhrouch   li 

ion       Ki 

Emma  Milton  Co  wlet.  A.  B..  Bead  of  School,  Oak  Lan*,PtiI»..Pa. 


BAe  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Cirls.  Bryn  Miwr,  P»nns. 

r    and    Wl 

Withil  :crrd 

Bryn    M.iur    (     W  ...       i 
Abun:. 
ELIZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON.  A.  B..  HEAD  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


SCIDDER  SCHOOL  u\::\\;t\  \ ■; ';', \  ;« 

High     School,     Preparatory    ^'"i  Oaurnai 

\i  t . 
PUS1   CRAD1 
I     Sw  ri-tnrial  Training,  with  unusual  I 
2.  ivtm.-viu    Scteno  .lirUoma. 

>    >  ommunl 

Mlvs    i      i>     •>,    l   |>|    , 

Cathedral  School  of  Saint   M 

\xt  and  Domealic 

■ 

MISS  MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL.  Fnacipal.  GARDEN  CIT1 .  I  i 

THE  SEMPLE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

and  1 
Art. 

Mi-     l     DARRINC  li'S  SI  Mil  p«J, 

J41  Central  TarW  u.vi     Box   LD 
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Schools  (For  Gnsrlls  anadl  Colleges  iFoir  Wommcim 


Devon  Manor 

Devon  Manor  has  evolved  a  thoroughly 
modern  (raining  to  fit  girls  for  the  future. 
Being  a  suburban  school  only  16  miles  from 
delphia,  it  enjoys  the  cultural  advan- 
tages of  that  city  while  commanding  the  finest 
surroundings  for  quiet  nerves  and  concentra- 
tion of  interests.  The  school  supplements  its 
regular  college-preparatory  and  junior-co 
courses  with  work  in  such  lines  as  Social 
vice,  Secretaryship,  Domestic  Science,  Music 
and  Art. 

The  main  building,  one  of  five,  overlooks 
the  beautiful  countryside  from  a  campus  of 
sixteen  acres.  Facilities  for  tennis,  basket- 
ball, hockey,  archery,  fencing,  horseback 
riding,  golf,  and  skating.  Twelve-acre  Manor 
farm  and  large,  modern  kitchens  at  command 
of  resident  dietitian.     For  catalog  address 

Mrs.  LANGDON  CASKIN,  Principal 

Box  108  Devon,  Pa. 


An  established  school. 
Faculty  built  by  years 
of  selection.  Many 
graduates  occupying 
positions  oj  responsi- 
bility. 


eechwood  me, 

P0MB1NES   the   practical  with  the  cultural. 
Junior  College    Departments,  College  Pre- 
paratory, Music,  Physical  Education,  Kxprcssion.Arts  and  Crafts, 
Oratory,    Secretaryship,    Gymnastics.     Normal    Kindergarten, 
Swimming,  athletics.     Large  New  Gymnasium.     Catalog. 
M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Box  410,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 


S 


L.'_J„_  T-T.,11   <%„.„.'_.,„,,  Trains  young  women  to 
inden  flail  Seminary  take  a  ^vortfiy  place  fa 

life.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Academic  and  College 

Preparatory.    Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Business. 

Post-graduate  work.  Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gymnasium. 

•.     Krv.  F.  W.  Stengel.  Prin.,  Box  123,  Lilitz.  Pa.  (near  Lancaster) 

Darlington  Seminary 

A  Developing  School  for  Girls.      6o-acre  estate  in  Pennsyl- 
country.    Language,  Art.  Music,  Expression, 
Secretarial.  Business,  and  Household  Management.  College 
Preparation.    Catalog. 
CHRISTINE  F.  BYE,  President,    Box  628,    West  Chester,  Pa. 

tyairfaoG  <cHaIl 

A  school  for   girls  in   the  Valley  of  Virginia,    17  minutes 
from  Staunton.  College  Preparatory,  Music,  Art,  Home 

trial.    Superb   railroad  fa- 
cilities    High  altitude.    21  acr        Finest  spring  (Lithia) 

i  1.  riding,  tennis,  basket-ball, 

tin  1     ports.    {450.    CataloK. 

JOHN  NOBLE  MAXWELL,  President 
BOX  D,  FAIRFAX  HALL,  BASIC,  VA. 


VIRGINIA    COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women         Box  T        Roanoke,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.     Modern  build- 
1  ampus.    L01  ated  in  t he  Vallej 

famed    for    health    and    beaut) Elective,    Pre- 

paratory   and    College    Courses.       Music,     Art,    Expression, 
Domestic  Science,  Athletics,  under  the  direction  ol  1  uropean 
and    American    instructors.     Students  from  32  States,    lor 
logue,  address 

M  VI'TIE  P.   HARRIS.    I 

I       I  [  VRRIS     Ho  \  rWRlC.HT,     \ 

SOUTHERN     COLLEGE 

For  nirls  and   young   women.      58th    ' 

Preparatory     and     Finishii]  Art,     Ex- 

m,  Domestic  Science.     Athletics.   Gymnasium.   Non- 
i  ian. 

Allium   K \  I  1     DAVIS,    k.M.,  2'-';    Oollrfrc   l'lnco.    Petersburg,    Vl. 


Sweet  Briar  College 

For  Women  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Standard  College  courses,  A.B.  and   B.S.   degrees. 
Students  received  on  certificate  or  by  examination. 
Campus  of  3,000  acres  in  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Out  of  door  sports  the  year  round. 
For  catalogue  and  views  address  Registrar,  Box  13. 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  President 

Administrate 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE 

For  WOMEN  HOLLINS,  VA. 

Founded  1842 

Admission    by     certificate    or    examination. 

Standard  College  Courses  B.A.  and  B.M. 

Degree  accepted  for  graduate  work  by  lead- 
ing universities. 

Music,  Art,  Home  Economics. 

Student  body  280.     Estate  of  700  Acres   in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Matty  L.  Cocke,  President.  Box  313 


WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE 


Randolph-Macon 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United 
.  offering  courses  for  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Four 
laboratories,?  library,  observatory,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool,  athletic  grounds.  Endowment  permits  low 
rates.    Catalogue. 

D.  R.  ANDERSON,    President 

Box  42  Lynchburg,  Va. 


SOUTHERN  SEMINARY 

For  girls  and  young  women  In  Blui  Ridge  Mta.  Pi 
tory  and  Finishing,  Music,  I'  Art,  D01 
Sclent  e,  Busii  Rare  1      1th  record      Ns  >i  Pat- 

Recommended  1      1         ip  1 
i  ited   catalog.    Address  Box  9S8,  BuiiNA  Vista.  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute  EedRtoG" 

preparatory  and  spe.  For  those  not  wishing  to  go 

ge.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Vrt,and] 

sion.  Attractive  home  life.  Gymnnsium.  Praneh  of  the  Randolph-Macon 
System.  Rates *42S. Catalogue. Address Chas. G.Evans, A.M.. Principal. 

AVERETT    COLLEGE 

Junior  College  tor  Younfl  Women,     6is1  year. 

Music,  \".  Expi  imestic 

New  building,  hi"  iry,  laboratories.     89  resident 
Btudents;  faculty  16.    Moderate  rates.    For  catalog  addn 
C.  E.  CROSLAND,  B.A.,  (Oxon.)  rvc...  Box  H,  Danville,  Va. 


MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  1»  oung  Ladli        I  bed  1 

oth.     in    the    beautiful   and    historic   i  .  nandoah    Valley 
ini.i.     I  1  I  modern     equipment. 

Si  udents  from    -  ' 

Music,     Art.  1    and 

Domestic  Science.     Catalog.    Staunton.  Virginia. 


Stuart  Hall,  Staunton,  Virginia. 


1843       Formerly  Virginia  Female  Institute       1920 

Oldest  girls'  school  in  Virginia — Episcopal.  Location  healthful  and 
beautil  1  and  college  preparatory  courses.  Loyal  alumnae 

find  here  for  their  daughters  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement  combined  with  modern  equipment  and  teaching 
methods.     Supei  For  1  italogue   address 

Mrs.  H.  N.  HILLS,  A.B.  (formerly  Principal  Sweel  Briar  AcademyV     Box  L. 


NajionalParkSeminary 


Located 

in  Suburbs  of 

Washington,  D.C. 


FOR  YOUNG 
WOMEN 


James  E.  Amenl 
Ph.D.,  LLD. 

President 


The  Wind-Mill,  one  of  eight  charming  eluot. 
A  Junior  College  for  high  and  preparatory  school  graduates. 
Advanced  academic  subjects.  Courses  in  Music.  Art.  Expression 
and  vocational  branches.  65-acre  campus.  Gymnasium  and  pool. 
Athletic  fields.  Horseback  riding-.  References  required.  Catalog 
on  request.  Boxl57>   FOREST   GLEN,    MD. 


MARYLAND    COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN 

Courses:  College  Preparatory,  College;  Dome<tic  Science- 
Music;  Expression.  Advantages:  10  miles  from  Baltimore; 
lMti  proof  Buildings;  Strong  Faculty;  66  years'  history. 
Catalogue. 

Address  Box  Q,  Lutherville.  Maryland. 


HOOD  COLLEGE  For  Young  Women 

Standard  A.B.  and  B.S.  Courses,  the  latter  Including  four  reus  of 
Home  Economics.  Accredited  Courses  In  Pedagogy.  Also  Music.  Art 
and  Expression.  Five  new  buildings  on  45-acre  suburban  site.  Our 
own  garden  and  dairy.    Terms  $450  to  $500. 

JOS.  H.  APPLE.  LL.D.,  Pres.,  Box  L,  Frederick.  Maryland 

The  Girls'  Latin  School  &^to^ 

Academic.  Thorough  preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of 
college-trained  Christian  women.  Selected  students  Cul- 
tural advantages  due  to  location.  Exceptionally  U-autiful 
home.      Catalog.  Miss   Wilmot.    A.B..    Headmistress. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 

ST    HILDA'S  HALL  8-^EE 

the  Chevron  School  for  Girls.  Episcopal.  In  the  Shenan- 
doah \  alley.  College  Preparatory.  Electiv.  I  Mu-ic 
and  Art.  Athletics.  Open  Air  Clashes.  Individual  instruc- 
tion. $600.  Catalog.  MARI.M1  PENDLETON  Dl  VAX- 
Principal  (former  Principal  Stuart  Hall). 


Lewisburg   Seminary   for   Girls 

In  the  Mountains  near  White  Sulphur  Sprint:*.  Main  line  C. 
&  O.  R.  R.  2300  feet  altitude.  College  preparatory.  Two 
years  graduate  work.  Music,  Art.  Home  Economics  and 
Expression.    Terms  $400.    Catalog  on  requ. 

Box  80  Lewisburg.  XV.  Va. 


WARRENT0N  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

For  young  girls.      In  foothills  of  Virginia,  near  VYashincton. 

Preparatory     and      Special     courses.      French     the     house 

language.    Inculcates  habits  of  industry,  order  and  economy. 

Mile.  LEA  M.  B0UXIGNY,  Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

FAUQUIER  INSTITUTE  JSL^LlTk. 

The  61  t.   23rd,  [920.  Situated  in  Pied- 

mont region  of  Virginia,  ss    miles    irom  Washington 
limited    and    thorough    home    school.      Modern    buildings, 
S-acrccampu-.     Kales  $425.    Catalog. 

MISS  NELLIE  V.  BUTLER,  Principal.  Box  19. 

Achlf>V  Hall  A  scho0'  for  S'r,s-  offering  a  broad 
n51"cJ'  *  Kill  \  .111,'ty  ol  courses,  including  |  repara- 
tion for  entrance  to  the  best  women's  colleg  :  ul  old 
with  modem  equipment.  Swimming  pool. 
Northern  advantages  in  southern  climate  pie  on 
request. 
Mary  Varbrine  McBee.  M.  A..  Principal.  Charleston.  S.  C. 


GUNSTON     HALL 

A  School   for   Girls.     Established    1892,      I 
tory.      l'o-t  Rraduatc      and      business      courses.      Dew 
ce.     Required    athletics    under    trained    supen 
Mrs.  Hi  \  1  ki  1  v  R.  Mason,  Principal.  1920  Florida  Avenue, 
\\  ashlngton,  D.  C. 

FAIRMONT    A  rare  comn'nation  of  outdcKir  life 
*  *■*»*»  "ivyi^  1     ^j.),  ,),,.   llniQUe  advantages  ol  the 

i.     Regular  and  special  cot::  ,  Art, 

Expression,  Domestic  Science.     '•  "iirses 

for  High  School  graduates.  Supervised  athletics.   Individual 

care-  Address  Mr.  &  Mrs.  ARTHUR  RAMSAT.  Washington.  D.  C 


COLONIAL   SCHOOL  day  High  Sc  bool  an! 
^rt.  Expression,  Secretarial.  Athl 
rn   Buildings.    Beautiful  location  in 
Inaugural  year.    Well  01  neand 

social  hie.    References  required.    Catalog.    Addi 

Jessie  Truman.  Associate  Principal,  1 533  Eighteenth  Streel.Washinglon.D.C. 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  *■ 

and  tomorrc  cs:    Preparatory;    two  need 

for  high  school  graduates;  special.      Unrh  «m  at 

istional  capital  For  catalog,  address  Chevy  Chase 
School.  l)ii\  l>.  Frederic  Bnasist  larrington,  Ph.D.. 
Headmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

llinionij  [111  I  School  for  Young  Women  and  Girls 
ItlAUIoUn  flMLL  1 5 1 ti  year  under  present  management. 
College  and  special  co  Music. 

Art.     I  '.    Modern    I  .     Domestic    science, 

■ursc.  Individual  instruction.  111.  valog. 

Ceo.   F.  Winston.  1.1    It..  Mrs.  Geo.  F.Winston,  A.M., 

Principals,  3053   P   Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SCIENCE    HILL   SCHOOL 

SHELBYVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

.  lish  an. I  Classicnl  School  forGlrls.    College  Preparatory  OooTSS, 
Piano,  D      .  .tic  Science. 

lUakctball,  Tennis.  Hock*]  .  Biding.     Rate  $560. 

MRS.  V.  T.  P0YNTER.  Principal 


KF1MT     PI    AfF     Summit.  N.  J. 

IVJL-rN   1        MTM^J-VS^IL.      20nilcsfromN.Y. 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Coll  ratory  and  Academic  Courses. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul,  )  f>_:„_;.»~i<, 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman.  J  rnncipais 


I  III'      I.IUUUIJ      MJIf^'Xl    J'Ji       JUM' 


ScEaook  (For  Girls  and  Colegef 


WARID-BELMOMT 

Fob.  Cirls  and  Youn  c  Women 

RESERVATIONS    for  the   1920-21 
>rj    should    be   made   as   soon   as 
possible  to  insure  entrance. 

WARD-IUXMONT   offers  courses  to 
Individual    needs  of  students   covering  4 
laratory  and  2  years  college  work. 
i    Music  and  Art  Departmi 
Literature,  Expression,  Physical  Training, 
Home  Economics  and  Secretarial.  Outdoor 

and  swimming  pool.    Woody  ' 
the  Farm  and  Country  Club  affords  week- 
end trips  into  the  open  country. 
Applications  should  include  references.    Book- 
lets on  request.    Ad 

WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont  Heights      Box  F,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


CENTENARY  COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 

For  jjirla  and  young  women.  Standard  Junior  College,  offer- 

i  advantages  in  all  branches  of  music,  art,  i 
home  economics,  physical  education  and  secretarial  train- 
big.    Swimming   pool   wit-h  all   indoor  and  outdo 
Beautiful  grounds,  Ideal  location,  excellent  railway  facilities. 
s6th  year  Begins  September  21,1020.    Reservations  .ire  now 
being  made  for  next  session.    For  literature  add 
Dr.  J.  W.  MALONE,  President  Box  C,  Cleveland,  Tennessee 


MONTICELLO    SEMINARY 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  &  ACADEMY.   Godfrey,   Madison  Ce„  111. 

Historic  school  of  Mississippi  Valley.  83rd  year 
begins  Sept.  17,  Ip20.  Standard  Junior  College,  grad- 
uates entiling  leading  un.versities  as  Juniors  without 
examination.  Academy  prepares  for  Lntnnce  Fxam- 
inationsof  Eastern  Colleges.  Special  work  in  Music, 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Education.  Exten- 
sive and  modern  equipment.  300  acres  of  land. 
Wiitc  for  catalogue  and  view  book. 
HARRIET  RICE  CONGDON,  Principal 


Ferry  Hall  K'K 

Fifty-second    Year 

Twelve  acre  campus  on  Lake  Michigan  in'townof  wealth 
and  culture,  2S  miles  north  of  Chicago.  College  Prepar- 
atory, General  High  School  and  Advanced  Course*. 
Special  Instruction  in  Music,  Expression,  Do 
An  and  Science.  Open-air  sports.  Horseback  riding. 
Gymnasium;  swimming  pool.    For  details  ail 

MISS  ELOISE  R.  TREMAIN,   Principal 
Box  314 Lake  Forest,  III. 


ILLINOIS     WOMAN'S     COLLEGE 

A  standard  College.  Endowed.  Credit  recognized  by  univi  1 

lor  graduate  work  and  by  State  boards  ot  Educa 
Degrees  granted  in  Liberal  Arts,    Music    and    I 
n  imics.  Certificate  granted  in  Secretarial.  Physical  1  raining 
and  other  special  courses.    For  catalogue  address 

Box  C,  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,  III. 

FRAiNCETsimVlERrSCHOOL  j^!^ 

2ye Ui  age,  1  years  Academy.  Music,  Art,  Home  Econom- 
ics, Secretarial  and  Teachers  Courses.  Earls  enrollment  i.>r 
term  opening  September  is  Imperative  Onlj  .1  few  vacan- 
cies. 8  Buildings.   .55  acre*.  68th  year.    Cats 

Rev.  Win.  P.  McKeis,  Dean.  Boi  648,  Mi.  Carroll.  111. 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Founded  1830.  Standard  College  conrse  with  B.A.  de- 
gree.   Mush- courses  with  B.  M.  degree.   Normal  com 

Household  Economies.  Public  School  Music  and  Ai  t.   Kates 

Sim,     Write  for  "Seven  Points."   Address 

OXFORD  COLLBGB        Box  54  Oxford,  Olilo 


routed  GLENDALE  COLLEGE  &S$f 

Junior  College  ami  Preparatory  School  for  young  women 
beautiful  suburb  of  Cincinnati.   City  Advantages,  Di 
ful  Home,  Fine  Teachers,  Vocational  Guidance   Cultural 
Practical,  Fine  Arts.    Rate  WOO. 
VYiite  the  College,  Glen. laic,  Ohio, 


OAKHURST  Miss  E£$f£gsr» 

College   Preparatory    and    advanced   General    Con  is.*-. 

Resident  French  teacher.    Modem  Languages,  v 

and  Art.     Miss  Helen  F.  Kendrick,  Principal    6(>" 
723    Oak    Street,    Walnut    Hills,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 


SAINT     MARY'S    HALL 

Faribault,  Minnesota.    Founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  18SS 
Prepares    for    leading  colleges,      rhorough   general   , 
ami    junior  colleges.     Excellent    advantages  In   music  and 
ail.      Write  for  catalogue.     Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  McElwaine, 
D.D.,   Rector;      Miss    Amy     Louisa     Lowpy,     Principal. 


SaiatPauI         OAK      HALL  Minne.ot. 

Da;  and  boarding  school  for  girls.    35th year.   College  pre- 

l-aratoiy.and  general    courses.    Exceptional    advantages  in 
Music,     Domestic   Science     Gymnasium    and    Swimming 
Fool.    Tennis,  Riding,  Hockey.    Kor  booklet  add! 
Royal  A.  Moore,  A.M.  Ularvard),  I'rin.,  S78-S90  Holly  A\  a, 


BRENAU     "' 

College?  (pru  eiVaf o\'y     ' , ' 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Gainesville,  Georgia,  50  Miles  North  of  Atlanta 

Combines  best  features  of  School,  Club  and  Home 

The  abundant  resources    for   the  development  of  body,  mind 
and  soul  constitute  ,,n  environment  wherein  you  may  *pen-: 
happy  years  in  the  realization  of  your  ideal  of  TRUE  CULTURE, 

Brenau  Means  Refined  Gold 

Standard  courses  leading  to  the  degrees"  of  A.  B.,  B.  O.  and 
Mus.  B  Special  students  and  candidates  for  certificates  also 
..(..pled  liotiuction  also  offered  in  art — household  economics 
— secretarial  branches  and  physical  culture. 

Faculty  of  40  colleee  graduates — student  body  of  500.  thirty 
states  represented — non-sectarian,  seven'  fraternities — Home-like 
atmosphere,  democratic  spirit — Student  Self-Government. 

Modern  equipment,  96  acres,  32  buildings,  including  up-to-date 
Kymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  Healthful  climate  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Separate  "School"  for  girls  12 
to  16  years  of  age. 

We  invite  your  inspection.     For  particulars  address: 


BRENAU, 


Be 


Gainesville,  Ga. 


For  the  Higher  Education  of  Women 

Remarkable  location,  among  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Healthful,  invigorating  climate  permitting 
of  outdoor  life  practically  the  year  round.  Modern,  fire-proof  buildings,  with  private  bath  and 
ftudy  to  every  room.  Unusually  strong  faculty.  Limited  attendance  insuring  personal  attention 
to  each  student.  Courses  leading  to  B.  A.  Degree,  accepted  by  all  largo  iini 
graduate  study.  15  Carnegie  units  required  for  entrance.  Catalog  and  booklet  of  views  sent  on 
request.    Address  A.  YV.  VAN   HOOSE,  President,  Shorter  College,  Box  B,  Rome,  Georgia. 


LINDENWOOD 

A  DISTINCTIVE  eoHsfs  for  women, 

the  thorough  preparation  /or  the  HStful  lift, 

<T-\YO  MILLION'    dollar    endowment 

i-ii. dile*  l.md.nu  i  the  best 

in  education,  equipment  and  buildi 
so  minutes  from  St.  Loin*.     Co 
A.  B„    B.  S..    H.  M.,  M.  Mi; 

Sp.  ,  l.il    \  .national    COUrB 

Junioi  Courses.    Gymnasium, 

swimming   pool.     Catalog.     AddlcsS 

J.  L.  ROEMER,  D.D.,  President 

Box  El  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


si.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  WIDOW*  l'.>it.rVAiu> 


HOSMER  HALL  B 


FbumUd    fSSi        Hoarding    and    Pny 

StluH>l  for  k 
ami     Klrctivi 
"  : 

bulldinji  nrar  W»»hi    t 
.iiion  noccautary. 

I  bl  cotaU>o  flfJl— ,  ELMA  H.  BENTON,  A.M..  Principal. 

Tudor   Hall    School    for    Girls 

Indianapolis,  Indiana.    Succei 

foi  women  and  lor  universities.    General 
couraesfoi  those  not  enteria  Am   ntudio. 

n.i*uini.     Root    pl.ivvMoiin.l.      Swimml 

logUI    address  MISS  FREDONIA  ALLEN.  Principal 


^^^^W     rulton.  Mo.    ft-    II 

-jjy         Collrqt 

il  Lake  of  the  \\  *? 


■ 

I      lit.  [Yl 

.*iuni         \\ 


JOSEPH    A.    SERENA.  Pr*nd»nt.  Po»  40.  Fulton.  Mo. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER  SEMINARY 
Milwaukee,  \\  is.  Campus  of  Milwaukee-Down!    ( 
An  accredited  and  standard  school  I 

trant  <■  beginning  \\  1th  t! 
trade.     Catalog  S-io. 

Miss  Ku.en  C  Sabin,  President. 


Hard. 
Coll 


n 


§ge 


Mexico.  Missouri 
I  jUi  *  MbVawU 


AJuniorCollege 

For  Women 


■ 


MISS  WHITES  SCHOOL  '     •  RLS 

Man  Josephine  White.  A  B.,  AM.,  Principal. 


Tile   Literary  Digest  Jor  June  o,   iwv 
s'  Pcejpairaiftoiry  | 


ACADEMY 


Worcester,  Massachusetts  87th  year  opens  Sept.  14th      JL 

$800,000  Equipment— 22  Teachers— 250  Boys 


Alumni  all  over  the  world.     Strictly  preparatory  for  college  or  technical  school      JUNIOR 
SCHOOL  for  young  boys.     For  catalog  address  the  Registrar,  G.  D.  Church,  Nl.fi. 

SAMUEL  F.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  Principal 


B®W 


WILBRAHAM   ACADEMY 

Fits    for    life    and    for    college    work 

A  »chool  for  6o  boys — »ingle  rooms  only.  Yearly  expense  $800 
GAYLORD  W.  DOUGLASS.  A.M.,  Headmaster,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

DUMMER  ACADEMY 

158th  Year  35  Miles  from    Boston 

A   boys'   boarding  and  day  school,  small   (60  boys)   and 
democratic.     Address 
CHARLES  S.  INGHAM,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster,  South Byfield.  Mass. 

DEERFIELD  ACADEMY 

For  thp  wholesome  development  of  the  boy's  Individuality. 
Modern  equipment.  College  preparatory,  and  special 
courses.  All  athletics.  Endowed.  .Send  for  views  and 
year  book.      Address 

17  ALBANY  ROAD,  Deerfield,  Muss. 

WILLISTON  £0srcbS?s 

Preparatory  for  college  or  scientific  school.  Directed  work 
and  play.  Junior  School  for  boys  from  10  to  14.  A  distinct 
school  in  its  own  building.    Address 

ARCHIBALD  V.  CALBRA1TH,  Principal     Box  B,  Easlhampton,  Mass. 

vchusetts,    Boston,  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

Established    1828.      Prepares    bovs   exclusively    for 
MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.     Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franklin  T.   Kurt,  Principal. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys 

I  !  inklings.    20  acres.     Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Tech- 

nii   il    Schools.    Ranks   with    highest   grade   schools  of    New 
England,  yet  by  reason  of  endowment  the  tuition  is  mod- 
Modern  gymnasium.  Skating.  All  winter  sports.  41   i 
year.  Rev. Lorin  Webster,  L.H.D.,  Rector.  Plymouth.  N.H. 

suikS  C©Ill©g©s  four  Wosnueia 


CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  girls'  school  in  beautiful  country  near  New  York.    47th 
year.     5  modern  buildings,  so  acres;  $400,000  equipment; 
athletics,  swimming  pool.  etc.  Sensible  regulations  and  dl 
(  ollege  preparatory  certificates.  Genei  il       11 

log  on   request.      Dr.    Robert  J.  Trcvorrow,   Pres., 
Box  60,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

MISS  BEARD'S   SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS 

A  country  school,  13   miles  from  New  York.      College  pre- 
paratory,  special   courses.     Music.  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.    Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
log  on  request.    Address 
Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard  Orange,  N.  J. 

School 
For  Girls 

losAn^eks 

Offers  unexcelled  opportunities  for  study,  recreation  and 
h     in    delightful    climate.       Ne« 
r  Schoolrooms  and   bedrooms  In  tantly  convertible  "'•Jj 
1   open-air  rooms.    Strong    1  atin,  1  nglish  and 

I ■  I « •  1 1 .  i  Model    flat     tOt    I  I'm 

ad  \i  work  in  Literature,  1 ' 

i,  etc.    Acci 

leges.  East  -oid  V.  .a.i-iii  111.    All  out-door 

-tli.    Addr 

Mrs.JGeo.  A.  Caswell,  Principal, 
5041  W.  3rd  St.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


URLS'  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

\  1  la nis  &  Hoover  Sts.,  Los  Angeles, <  ialifornia 

Twenty-ninth   year  opens    September  thirtieth. 
l' 1 1 1 1  >  accredl tea,  offering  courses  as  follows: 

unan,  College  Pr«  parator     Gem  ral,  Special, 
ami  Post  Graduate.    Beautiful  Spanish  bull 
With  patios  and  arcades  inal  ■  llitU. 

Additional  buildings  read]   by  September,    lllns- 
talogue. 

PARSONS     \M>    MISS    DENNEN,    PRINCIPALS 


[fornix,   Berkeley!  2644  Channl 

Anna  Head  School  for  Girls  ZSHXiPlSSX. 

dltcd    1  a  I     ind    W< 

■  i.  etc. 
write 
MlbS  MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 


Powder  Point  School 


Will    Understand   Your  Boy 

— and  help  him  to  understand 
himself.  Thorough  instruction. 
Clean,  snappy  athletics  for  every 
boy.  Clearest  understanding 
between  boys  and  masters.  Pre- 
pares for  college  and  gives  strong 
general  course.  Ages  io  to  19. 
Number  limited  to  sixty.  Boys 
must  furnish  evidence  of  good 
character.  Unique 
location  on  sea- 
shore. Conven- 
ient to  Boston 
Address 

Ralph  K.  Bearce.A.M 
Headmaster 

95   King  Caesar  Road 
Duibury,  Massachusetts 


MILFORD 

A  College  Preparatory  School 

FORMERLY 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 
Milford,  Conn. 

9  miles  from  New  Haven  on  the  main  line  to  New  York 
The  needs  of  each  boy    an    analyzed  and 
met.     Thoro  training  for  college  examina- 
tions.   Small  classes  and  individual  inslruc- 
Country  life,  supervised  athletics, 
Our  plan  limits  the  number  of  boys  we  can 

accept    each   year.     Tell   us  your  needs   ami 
we  "ill  send   you  an   outline   plan   of   W( 
giving  time  required,  cost .  etc.,  for  ilttin 
college.    Booklet  on  request. 

SAMUEL  B.   ROSENBAUM,  Prin. 
Milford,  Conn. 


RIDGEFIELD 

Rldgefield,  Conn.    A  country  school  foi  boys 
in  the  "t  the  Bcrkshires.    50 

from  New  York  City. 

Roland  J.  Mulford,  Ph.D..  Headmaster, 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

nil  under  the  - 
founder. 
1  >.  .   ■      ■ 

Gerald  B.  Curtis,    \    I  law   Prim 
Brookfleld  Center     Connecticut 

MOSES    BROWN    SCHOOL 

rjppsr  School — Unique*  record  for  college  entrant 

In  college.    Studio,  manual 
rmnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School  Spedalhi  ind  training  of  younger  1 

..in  tor  evei  On  Catalog. 

M   rH  K.  GIFFORD.  Ph.D.,  Principal. Providence,  K.  I. 

Princeton  Preparatory    School 

■  ry  school  I  ] 

Limited    number   of  pupil 

tit   equipment  and   faciliti 
tion  given  to  Athletics  and  moral  v 

J.  B.  FINE,  Head  ma  I         cton.  New 

Kingsley  School  For  Boys 

22  miles  from  New  York  City  in  the  New  Ji 
hills.     For  illustrated  catalog  addi 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL.  M.A.,  Bo»  L  ESSEX  FELLS.  N.  J. 


Bfflffilrsburipj 

Academy 


Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Aim  of  the  School — A  thor- 
lough  physical,  mental  and 
I  moral  training  for  college  or 

I  Spirit — A  manly  tone  oi 
reliance,     under     Chri 

I    •  on  J  attention 
to  each  boy. 
_    Location— <)n   the    western 
'  slope  of  the  famous  Cumber- 
land Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of  America. 
Equipment — Modern  and  complete.     Munificent  new 
rmasium.    Write  for  catalogue  and  "The 
burg."     Addiess  Box  103. 
\\  II  I.IAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster.  . 


ERKJQMEN 


Instruction  in  small  groups— personal  care.  Develop- 
ment of  character  and  training  for  efficient  service 
in  life.      Prepares   for    coll  iiools. 

Separate  Junior  Department  with  House  Mother  and 
constant  supervision.  Complete  equipment.  Gymna- 
sium and  twenty-acre  athletic  field.  Carnegie  Library. 
Moderate  rat.  s.    Catalog. 

tlsttU    s.    HUH  Itl.L,  11.11..    I'rin..      Rui     lit,      !'• 


ffT/'T  CI^T9* A  School 
/liOAi      For  Bovs 

Kiskimiiii  tas  Springs  School  permits  | 
to  grow  up  out-of-doors.    200  acres  highland 
overlooking  river.     Special  preparation  fox 
college  and   technical  Preceptorial 

system.     All  sports,     (rymnasliim,  swimming 
pool.  etc.  School  on  as  its  own  farm  and  d 
I860.    For  catalog  address  Box  816. 

DR.  A.  W.  WILSON,  Jr.,  President 
Saltsburg,  Pa. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 


LANCASTER,  PA 


Founded  1787 


lx>ys  for  all  colleges  and  techi 

ed  ground  at  health  1 

Fine  modern  equipment.    Library,  Gymnasium.     All 
i  ic8.    Militarj   r raining /or  older  boys.  OldS 

on  lj;i-i-  allowing  modcr.it.  I    atalogue  :in«l  le 

t  to    college  preparatory 

Building  m-~r*-M  Ecwm  M.  Hurtnar 


Carson  Long  Institute 


82nd    year.     A    home    school  for  boys.     6  building 

n    the    healthful    foothills  of    the   Blue   Ridge.       In 
dividual  and   personal    instruction — how   10  Uarnt  fc 
labor,    how  to  live.      Our  aim  is  knowledge,  character,  «  ul- 
ttire.   efficiency.      College    Preparatory,    1  Junioi 

t'otirss.     Spanish,     French,     Public    Speaking 
building   for    boys    under    13    years.     Strong    tiltgious    but 

ndowment 
and  buying  $400  and    up; 

Juniors,  S375.    For  further  dt:..r 

('   tKM\     !    ON,.     1  ' 

■miM>  !il.   l<i>\  Y 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 

DETHLEHEM     PA. 

:  leading  un  '    ■ 

tensive    grounds,     Gymnasium,    swimming    pool,    athletic 
Summer  si  ofnew  building. 

JOHN  L.  TUGCEY,  M.  A.,  HsadmasUr 

QT     I  ITIfCC   CfUnni    ^    %  n<1  (Main  Line  ol  P.  R. 
Oi.   LUKt  O  OHiUULr    J.,      rhebcauti! 
healthl  ul   local  Ion,  extensive  grounds,  homelike    buildings, 

•  .il  and  pli>  sical  instruction,  high  i 
influence,  make  an  unusual  ai  peal  to  parents  and  ami 

>n.    Booklet  on  request. 
'.  i  1  nk\   Si  rov  r.  A  M  .  H(  ad  ma 


A  Real  Boys'  School 

1  illy    endowed    and     thoroughly     equipped     for 

>  ho  are   able   ai  1  to   t  iki 

of  the  unusual  opportunity  neral  ednca- 

tion   and    pi  college    or    technical 

school. 

A  catalog  will  W 
mailed  upon  request. 
but  a  visit  for  pei- 
on  is 
more  iry. 

JOHN  CSHARPE,    LL.D. 

Headmaster 
Hoi  W,  Blalrtlonn.  N.J. 


^dmiinjifraliOM  Z> 


Eiays'  Ptre;; 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

'^veHblw-^           *^                 «  a     •    Bill! 

[■  i£ ;      •              lion 

HHMv  '             aN"'  Mr    -   -   - 

MAKE  YOUR  BOY  FIT 

How  can  my  boy  be  beat  fitted  fo 

lanhood?  Whal  will  h<  do  in 
Examination  of  Life"?  Whal    i  hool  will  t>    1 
in  in  for  his  part  In  making  a  new  «  \\  Llization? 

Peddle   bos  i  arc  edui  ii  d     I    iln  d    in  body, 

mind  and  i  haracter — not  merely                     the] 

1    M  college  and  businesi  nol                    use  of 

what  they  know,  but  becau  i              i\  they  are. 

Etpfv  iviidlw  boy  Iv  given  u  eosprekemdTt  physical 

(•luminal  Inn.      t/tfr\  organ  i*  tested  find    charted — 
e.ven,  cur*,  nose,  throat.  taetbi  lnm:*.  hi  iirl.  rtc.    It*- - 
port*  art  mailed    to    parent*.      Mental    poui-rf    arc 
derelopad  by  expert  teacher*.     Character  built  l\ 
contact  ulth  virile  Christian  men. 
Peddi«"  spends  all  its  income  upon  its  studentH. 
Situated  <;  miles  from  Princeton.    Modem d 

tmpus    ayrj                           ball 
l <Hit  l)a ll     cinder  track.    Music  and  pub! 
inR.   Summer  camp.    Lower  School  toi  bo 
i]  toi; -.ear  ■  Graduatee  enter  all  coll 
tincate  or  examination.  55th  Near.  An  exception- 
ally fine  infirmary  has  just    been   completed    foi 
the  care  of  the  boys  in  cafe  of  till 

Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 

ROGER  W.  SWETLANO,  LL.D  ,  Headmaster 
Box  6-P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

The  Pennington  School 


school  a 

75    minutes 
from  N.  Y.,  50  from  Phila.    Prepares  foi  <  oil  linical 

i   i.  .is  or  Business.    Gymnasium.    Strong  faculty. 

mlng  pool,  all  athletics.    Junloi  scl I  wltti    i  ire  for 

boys 9 to  13.    Moderate  rates.    Frank  MacDanibl,  J>.I>. 
Headmaster,  Box  no,  Pennington,  Newjer 


mi|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|lliiiililll lV|i|l|l|l|l|l|IWli#l l|l|l|l|l|l|l|l|i|l|ri'HI|i|'|l|:Hi'il|IHiW'|l|i|i|MilWIHII|,'. 


The  Tome  School 

On  the  Susquehanna 
For    information    about    ihis  national 
boarding      school      for     boys     addi 
MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  1'h.I). 
Director    „        ,-, 

Port  Deposit 

Rates  $1000 
New  Swimming 
Pool 


OLD   DOMINION    ACADEMY 

Robert  Allen's  Preparatory  School  for  boys.  7  to  io     Semi- 
military.    At  health  resort  in  mountains  of  West  Virginia. 
loo  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.    Limited  to  Oo.     R< 
able  rates.    Catalog.    Address 
K    K.  ALLEN,  Supt..  Box   L,  Berkeley    Springs.  W.  Va^ 

BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR    BOYS 

Select.    Accredited   school  for   boys  o  years    and    upward. 
Ideally  located    in  delightful,  healthful  climate;  horn, 
refining    influences.      Summer    camp    and   regular     se 
provide  all-year  home  and  school.    Sessional  fee,  $550.     For 
catalogue  address  Hox  D,  Hendersonville,  North  Carolina. 

The  Raymond  bo°y s 
Riordon  School 

Highland,  New  York 

BACK  in  the  Hills  of  the  Hudson,  where  romance 
and  health  are  linked  with  sound  academic  pro- 
cedure, fl  A  regular  school  day  covering  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Regents  of  the  State.  *I  Then  all 
afternoon  for  community  endeavors  on  a  big  scale — a 
big  scale  indeed,  for  the  Boys  build  and  maintain 
their  buildings — they  know  engines  and  motors ;  they 
are  versed  in.  things  manual;  they  farm.  *1  But  withal, 
this  is  not  a  trade  or  vocational  school.  (5  Just  a 
school  with  large  acreage,  a  big  lake,  an  excellent  faculty, 
and  a  common  sense  plan  for  developing  American  boys 
in   an  American  way.      <J  And,  of  course,  they  play. 

BOOKLET   MAY   INTEREST 


Nbw  York,  Tarkytown-on-Hipkon 


INttW     XUKK,     I  AKKllUWH-Un-ni'IlSlin 

Irving  School  for  Boys  g^aShiSuTrfe 

"Irving"  country.  S4th  year.  29  years  under  present  He. id 
Master.  Newsite  and  building*  ISM,  Prepares  for  all  colleges 
and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction.  Athletic  field. 
Swimming  pool.    Gymnasium. 

J.  M.  Kurman.  A.M..  Headmaster,  Rox  cos. 


IB©'  i'  IPrcpmratofy 
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THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,   Box    17,    New  ^  ork 

III   IV    IIIIUI  II   VKAK 
A    School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country 

Separate  Lower  School  for  Boy  9  to  12 
LOCATIO  i  Vork,  •;   ! 

ted 
WORK      In  ■    ration   lor 

in    i  z  !■  ading  i  oil 

VTHLETICfl  i  sx»U>nt  I 

in;  hiking,  a 

ming  i 

I  to  come  a  • 

|    •.  ai  -  n 

AI.V   \N    I..    DUERR.    Head  master 


CASCADILLA 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

M  ilu.iry  I  >rill.       !  at    125- 

i 

lamina  tiol  kb. 

A.  M.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Director.  Box  118,  Itbaea,  NY. 


44th  year.  15  acres.  8  building*. 
Maximum  coll  ge  preparal 

Ividualinsti  m  tion.  Military 
and  Manual  training.    Gymna- 
sium   Swimi  L  Excep- 
naJ  advantages  in  Orel 
and  BandMusic.  Write  for  Catalog. 

MILO  B.  PRICE,  Pb.D.,  Principal.  Owatonoa.  Minn. 


FOR  BOYS  7  TO  16 

In  bill  country,  1000  ft.  above 
sea  level,  on*1  hour  from  Chi- 
cago.     Faculty,    plating    l»oy 
before   l«>ok   values, 
"<k-  to  develop  mind,  body, 
and     manners.      Alh- 
( )ui  ideal :  'Tin 
Todd  Boy  a  good  citizen."  Ask 
about  Northern  Summer  Camp. 

NOBLE  HILL,  Principal 
Woodstock,  Illinois 


year 


lfL73 


TODD 

ISEMINARYy 


A 


Ol' 


iOY& 


CThe  McCallie  School 

A  Home  School  for  Boys 

Able  men   train    boss    for   college.      Individual 
attention.         1000     feet     elevation.         Bi«     athletic 
lu  Id.      All    sports.      Swimming.       Boating.      Mili- 
tary drill.    Honor  system.    Boys  live  in  Masters' 
.  under   their   personal  guidance.     Address 

Headmasters  S.  J.  &  J.  P.  McCallie. 
Box  204.  Hli.hl&nd  Park  Station,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


M5I5ftau*y 


WENONAHWilttl 

Where  character,  manliness  and  honorwtU  lxv  drvcloped 
In  your  boy  through  the  MUltarj  System.  He  will  be 
taught  how  to  stud]  how  to  learn,  la  miles  from  Phlla. 
Academic,  Special  and  Busuu  ^  t  ourses.  Catalogue 
and  View  Book  mailed.    Address 

Dr.  CHAS.  H.  LORENCE.  President.  Major  CLAYTON  A.  SNYDER.  Supl. 

Box  402  Weoonth,  New  Jersey 


&&&&&&&* 


,  *r 


■WtW*' 


Lake  Forest  Academy 

FOR  BOYS 


Trustees:  Louis F.  Swift,  J.V.  Fnrwell. 
H.  C.  Ohatneld-Tavlor.  Clayton  Mark, 
A.  B.  Dick,  Alfred  L.  Baker.  Rev.  J.  Q. 
K.  McClura,  Geo.  A.  McKlnlock.  A.  A. 
Carpenter,  J.  H.  S.  Lee,  J.  H.  Jones, 
M.  W.  Woolsey,  Stanley  Field,  B.  M. 
Llnnell.  M.D.,  Ernest  Palmer,  C.B.Moore, 
Rev.  A.  C.  Zenos. 


Kr,  it, 

B*  tiding 


STRICTLY  PREPARATORY  FOR  COLLEGE 
Not  a  Military  Institution   Honor  Ideals. 
i.ition    for  admission  to  all   0Sf> 
tificate*  universitii     and  foi  examina- 
of   Yale,     Princeton,    Harvard, 
I'fiii     On  1  .ik<   Michigan 
hour  from  Chicago,      Modern  t 
Ing*,     swimming     pool.       Atl.i 
Auiui.iKh.il>;.   fu.so.     Address 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS.  Headmaster 
Box  140  Lakerorest.  111. 


Bordentown    Military   Institute 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty, 
small  classes,  individual  attention     Boys  taught  ho«  to 
Military  training.     Supervised  athletic*     :Wih  \,-.,r      l- or  cat- 
slogue.  address  Draper  C-T,  Col.    I.  n    I   \  taen- 

town,  N.J. Principal  mandanr. 

litWIUii  ALAUhlVIY,    \  .  , 

■   rred      1  hours  from|N    N 
Cltj      Beautiful,  high,  healthful  location, 
tion,    rhorough  preparation.   II.  Individual 

tion.    Discipline  kind  but  firm      Horses  and  poni 

'  loderate  rati  s.    (  atal 
Summ  PHILIP  S.  WILSON,    VM     Principal 


GEORGIA 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


COLLEGE  PARK 

'Near  Atl.nU> 

GEORGIA 


One  of  America's  Most 

Splendidly  Equipped 

Prep  Schools 

S\  I )  dia  ipline,  thon 
shi] 
froi  on  of  thi  I  States, 

Cuba    and    Mi  t  it  ■>       l.v  eUenl    ' 
perfa  1  health  in  foothills  of  Blui 
Vlountains,  about  120a  dtttuae, 

individual  instruction. 

ii  al,  <  ommercial,  and  Engi- 
ing  Courses.    R  ing 

under  I  .  S.  Army  Supcr\ision. 

Catalog  on  Application 
Summer  School  and  (amp,  July  and 
August,   on    Highland    Lake,   "In    ihe 
Land  of  the  Sky,"  Hender.son\ille,N.<  . 


Carolina  Military- 
Naval  Academy 

HENDERSONVILLE.  N.  C. 

America's  Most  Beautifully 
Environed  Prep  School 

Altitude  2300  feet,  in  the  "Sapphire  CofJ 
of  the  Western   North  Carolina  mountains,  on 
the  Aslievillc-Hcndcrsonville  plateau.      Elegant 
quarters,  choice  food,  campus  and  farm  of 
a.res,    lake,    boatinc,     hshlng,    Rolf,    athli- 
taicai,  EnKiiieering  and  Commercial  Courses. 
Military  equipment  furnished  by  War  1 1 

Lndividua]   m-truction   b;  -ioed 

teachers.  Limited  to  100  pupils,  ages  : 


Prepares  for  Any  College 

In  the  tnoj«t  intrrr«.tinc  nt  \  in  the  world     I 
merit   r\ml 

'  manterr»  |j 


. 


A' 


1  dMM 


R\n'   U    K\\\    p)RirAR\TORY    SCHOOL 


Fishburne  Military  School 


• 


- 


■    'f>  1     1 
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Blackstone    Military   Academy 


BLACKSTONE,  VIRGINIA 

•"ollege  preparatory  and  borne  school  for  boys  in  healthful  Piedmont 
section  of  Virginia.      Unit  of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.    On 
Point    accredited    list.     Personal     supervision  of    students. 
Graduates  admitted     to    leading  Universities      without    examina- 
tion.   New  buildings  and  complete  gymnasium.    Full 
commercial  courses.    Tuition  $523.00.  For  catalogue 
address       Colonel  E.  S.  LIGON,  President,  Box  B, 
Blackstone,  Virginia. 


Pennsylvania  Military  College 

trains  for  leadership. 

Degrees  granted  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Commerce  and  Finance. 

Preparatory  School  for  boys  of  12  and  upward. 
Infantry,   Artillery,    Cavalry  and  Aviation.    Unusual 
facilities  for  sports. 

Immediate  application  necessary. 
Col   CHARI.KS  E.  HYATT,  Box  137,  Chester,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  Military  Academy 

Box  20,  Nazareth,  Pa.  Founded  1743 

A  Military  Academy  for  Boys  College  preparatory  and  bus- 
iness courses.  Senior,  Intermediate  and  Junior  Departments. 
Vigorous  athletic  and  military  life. 

Address  the  Rev.  A.  D.  THAELER,  D.D.,  Principal 

West  Virginia,  Lewisburg 

Gl      -         A    T>        Lj.       '    1  An  up-to-date  mili- 
reenbner  A  J/resbytenal  taryboardingschool 
"X/t'l".  O    1        1  for  120 boys.  Instructors—all  college 

1  lllltary  tJCnOOi  (fraduataa.  Bracing  mountain  climate.  2300 
ft.  altitude.  On  Main  Lino.  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  Brick  buildings,  ath'etic  field. 
Terms  $125.    Catalog  address  Col.  H.  B.  Mookk.  A.M.,  Plln..  Box  21. 

MANLLTIS 

Here,  at  St.  John's  School,  a  boy  is  taught  to  study, 
to  concentrate,  to  apply  himself.    He  is  taught 
his  mother   tongue  first  and 
learns  to  write  good    letters 
and  to  figure.    On  this  foun- 
dation we  build  and  prepare 
for  college  or  business. 
1     The    attractive    and    superior   military 

U  training  of  our  Reserve  Officers'  Training 

Corps     breeds     fine     manners,    initiative, 
^g,     sense  of  duty,  industry,  develops  charac- 
ter and  builds  the  body. 
Brie.  Gen.  Wm.         Separate  School  for  Young  Be  ys. 
Verbeck,  Pres.  Attractive  Summer  School 

Maniius,  N.  Y.  Send  for  Booklet 


PEEKSKIIX  ACADEMY 
(Military  since  1857) 
88th  year.   Army  Officers  Detailed. 
R.  O.  T.  C.     $100,000  Upper  House. 
Separate  building  for  young  boys  (7-13). 
Address  the  PRINCIPALS,  P^ekskill,  N.  Y. 


§|r  JOHN'S  Military  School 


Prepares  boys  for  college.  Every  modem  facility  for  best 
mental,  moral  and  physical  training.  Gymnasium.  Athletic 
Field  and  Swimming  Pool. 

Junior  Hall.    Separate  school  for  boys  under  13. 

WILLIAM  RANNEY.  A.M.,  Pd.D.„ Prln. 

Ossining-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

M^k„w-,„  T  ^L.  6„Lnn1  (Military)  Thorough  prepa- 
Ohegan  L/ake  School  ration  for  College.Technical 
School  or  Business,  with  certificate  privileges.  Average  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  a  class,  8.  Healthful  location  on  Mohegan 
Lake.  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  under  professional 
direction.  A.  E.  Under.  A.M..  Principal. 

New  York.  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  County,  Box  89. 

The  Mitchell  Military  BoTs^chooi 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  Boy  and  the 
itlng  parent.    Exponents  of  clean  sport,  fair  play, 
and  thoro   \ 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal 
Blllerlcn Box  L Massachusetts 

The  Massanutten  Military  Academy  Wo.d"&I~^ 

ratory  School   for  boys.    Healthful   location,  beauti- 
ful si,  v.     100  miles  from  Washington.    Pre- 
Eares  t                      ffid  bl  [|  i<        New $25,000 
lining  11. ill  and  Dormitory,    Limited  to  100  boys.    $475. 
Address  HOWARD  J.  BENCH0FF,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 


STAUNTON 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

An  Idea!  Home  School 
for  Manly  Boys 

Government  Honor  School 

62E  boys  from  47  States  last  session.  Largest 
private  academy  in  the  East.  Boys  from  10  to  20 
years  old  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Government 
Academies  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea  level;  pure,  dry,  bracing 
mountain  air  of  the  proverbially  healthful 
and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Pure  mineral  spring  water.  High  moral 
tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  train- 
ing develops  obedience,  health,  manly  car- 
riage. Shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic 
park.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  air. 
Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement 
only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruc- 
tion by  our  tutorial  system.  Academy  sixty 
years  old.  $27  5,000  barracks,  full  equip- 
ment, absolutely  fireproof.  Charges  $600. 
Catalogue  free.    Address 

Col.  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.D.,  President,  Staunton,  Va. 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 


Box  410,  Front  Royal,  Va. 


A  School  for  Boys  with  Military  Training 


A  branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  Liberal 
gifts  make  unusual  advantages  possible.  Equipment 
Sioo.ooo.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific 
Si  hools.  Gymnasium,  physical  culture  and  outdoor 
sports.  $450.  29th  session  opens  September  21st, 
1920.    For  catalog  address 

CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.  M.,  Principal 


Danville    Military   Institute 

Danville,  Virginia 

In  the  far-famed  Piedmont  Region.      Unsurpassed  cli- 
mate.     Prepares    for    colleger,    universities,    bu 
and  Government  Academies.      Select  patron 
faculty,  home  influences,    modern   equipment.   Depart 
ment  for  small  boys.    Charges  S550.    No  extras.    Cat- 
alog, address 

Col.  ROBERT  A.  BURTON.  Supt.,  Box  L 


FREEHOLD  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

For  90  select  young  boys 

Just  enough  of  the  Military  trainingto  inculcate 
habits  of  obedience,  promptness,  orderliness 
and  self  reliance.  Study  and  play  carefully 
supervised.  One  teacher  to  10  boys.  "The 
school  with  the  personal  touch." 
MAJOR  CHARLES  M.  DUNCAN,  Box  65,  Freehold.  N.  J. 


MORGAN  PARK  XftESffi? 

>  1    miles   from   Chicago.     Known  for   Its   thorouel 
Old-fa  Ic  standards.  Credits  recognized         I 

I  e.i.  I1.1  ,  ondui  ted  untile 

ind  Industrial  Institutions  with  shop  talks  and  bu 
men  s  lectures  pan  of  regular  school  work      Sn 

playground   actii 
undei  trained  directors.   Two  .1  R.O.T.C. 

Col.  H.  D.  ABELLS,  Supt. 

F •"■  Box   800.   Morgan   Park,   Illinois 


OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Founded   In  1833 
An  academic,  military  and  physical  training'  school.   Separate  department 

illege  Hill,  unusually  beautiful  ..ml  wholt 

suburb  of  Cincinnati.    Buildings  well  equipped.    New  Gymnasium,     vi 
.ubieties    undei  ,n.     Milil 

admit    tocolleges. 
K't"  eW  influences  of  primary  conalderaUon.  u 

Write  for  catalog  to  A.  M.  HENSHAW.  Superintended 

Box  51,  c  ollcgc  Hill,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Military 


MIAMI 

JLY  JLmilitary  institute^ 


CERMANTOWN 

Hal 


(MANTOWN       '/-"VTTT/'A 

dayton.aJHIL) 


Bo»  72 

Coi_0«voii  Oun 


Where  right  habits  of  living  and  thought  are  instilled 
in  the  boy.     Promptness,  responsibility,  self-reh 
and  willing  obedience  become  traits  of  Miami  Military 
character. 

High  Academic  Standards.  Small  classes,  individual 
attention  to  each  student.  Boys  are  taught  how  to  study. 
Competent  faculty.  All  athletics. 

Collegiate  courses.  Prep- 
aration for  Government 
Academies,  Higher  Colleges, 
Universities  and  Business. 
Military  training  under  U.S. 
Army  officers.  36th  year 
opens  September,1920.  Early 
application  advised.  For 
catalogue  address 

COL  ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  Pres. 


RECREATIONAL  SUMMERICAMP 
July  5  to  Angus!  28 

Academic  tutoring  and 
military  training 
under  our  regular 
faculty  for  those 
who  want  it. 
Booklet. 
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Barracks  "A,"  ojie  oj 
tlie  fireproof  barracks 

EUN 

MILITAR.V  ACADEMLy 

A  SCHOOL  where  scholastic  attainment  is  the  goal. 
Boys  thoroughly  prepared  for  college,  technical 
schools  and  for  business.  For  over  forty  years  this 
school  has  used  the  values  of  military  training  and 
supervised  athletics  in  contributing  to  academic  work 
of  highest  standing.  Senior  and  Junior  R.O.T.C. 
Annual  enrollment  continuously  for  16  years  has  ex- 
ceeded our  capacity.  Early  application  for  entrance  In 
September  is  necessary.    Address 

Box  44,  Alton.  Illinois 

COL.  GEO.  D.  EATON,  Supt. 

MAJOR  R.  L.  JACKSON,  Principal 


ULVER 


Military 
Academy 


The  spirit  of  comraderie 
that  prevails  at  Culver  is 
not  only  one  of  the  finest 
things  that  a  school  can 
as,  bui  it  is  a  priceless 
asset  to  her  graduates, 
socially  and  in  busine 

Culver  prepares  boys  for 
college,  technio 
and  for  business.  Hi 
academic  standards  are 
maintained.  Strong  fac- 
ulty. For  cat alos  address 
The  Executive  Onice. 

CULVER,  INDIANA 

(On  Lak*  Maxink. 


I**  .if 


~1 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

with  n  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

Boys  at  K.  M.  I.  a^e  thoroughly  prepared  for  col- 
lege. The  two  homes  afford  outdoor  sports  and  work 
all  year  round.  Equipment  excellent.  Including  new 
-,  buildings  and  work  shops.  I  lesjgnated 
"  Honor  School  "  by  War  Dept.  Junior  and  Senior 
R.  O  T.  t  1  ".UK-  registration  necessary;  large  wait- 
ing list  last  year.    References  required. 

Address  The  President.  K.M.I..  Lyndon,  Ky. 
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ijattucfe  Istijool 

FARIBAl  I  I  ,  MINN.  -:-  54TH  YEAR 

College  Preparatory,  Military,  Episcopal 

Application    should    be   flled    now    for   the   year 

1921-22  to  enter  when   1-i  or  15  years  of  age. 

Catalogue  and  View  Book  on  Request. 
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MKSOHBI 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Develops  red-blooded   American   manhood, 

through  carefully  co-ordinated  military  and  academ- 
ic training.         Equipment  and  faculty  exceptional. 

Unit  of  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  with  Army 
Detail,  by  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  College  Preparatory,  Business  and  Music. 
Graduates  admitted  without  examination  to  Univer- 
sities. 

"Big  Brother  Plan" 

of  government  brings  boys  into  close  personal  touch 
with  their  instructors.   New  building  for  small<  i 
All  Athletics,  Debating  and  Literary  Societies.     Glee 
Club.  Band  and  Orchestra.      Special  terms  to  good 
musicians. 

Capacity  taxed  annually.     Early  enroll- 
ment necessary.       Catalogue.      Address 

ASS'T  SECRETARY, 


KEMPER 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 

New  and  up-to-date  dormitories.  Sane 
athletics  and  a  wide  variety  of  sports. 
Kemper  with  Its  recognized  li  i:h  scholastic 
standards  stands  for  ;ill  that  is  beat  and 
most  virile  in  the  new  Americanism  — 
charactert  independence  and  initiative. 
Rated  continuously  as  a  military  school 
of  the  highest  class  by  U.  S.  War  Dcpt. 
Courses  of  manual  training  with  a  very 
superior  equipment  in  fow,  machine  and 
wood-working  shops,  develop  the  practical 
side  of  boyhood.  Junior  and  Senior  R.  O. 
T.  C.    For  catalog  address 

COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Supt. 

706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Missouri 


Went  worth  Military  Academy  %ZVcZm 

Established  1KK0.  A  hip;h  rrrndo  preparatory  school  for  boys 
oFRcod  character.  Military  instruction  under  U.  S.  Army 
officer  unit  World  War  Veterans.  R.O.T.C  unit.  Capacity  400. 
Large  new  gymnasium.  Separata  School  for  Small  Boys. 
COL  S.  SELLERS,  Supt,    1813  Washington  Ave.,   Lexington,  Mo. 


Marion  ^ 
Institute 

The  ARMY  and    NAVY    COLLEGE 

One   of  the  most    distinctive 
schools  in  America 

Superb  equipment.  8o-acre 
campus.  Patronage  from  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  Union 
and  from  foreign  countries. 
Ideally  located  in  the  Appalachian  foothills  in  the 
isothermal  belt  which  the  Government  found 
most  satisfactory  for  training  soldiers.  Complete 
preparatory  and  college  courses.  Unlimited 
private  tutoring  without  extra  charge.  Junior 
and  Senior  R.O.T.C.  Complete  equipment  foi 
military  training.  Tactical  staff  from  the  Army 
and  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

Army  and  Navy  Department 

Coaching  courses  for  entrance   examinations  to 

Annapolis  and  West  Point;  College  Courses  i 

ing  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  first  year's  work 

in  the  Academy  to  insure  success  and   high   rank. 

These  courses  have  the  unqualified  indorsement 
of  the  Adjutant-General.  Special  Courses  for  corn 
petitive  examinations  for  appointment  toAnnapolis 
and  West  Point  and  Cadet  ships  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  In  1930  Mat  ion  men  won  appoint  n 
in  every  competitive  examination  they  stood,  and 
made  ioo%  of  successes  on  February  entrance  ex 
aminatlon  to  Naval  Academy.      Kates  modi 

For  catalog  and  information,  address 

Col.  W.  L.  MURFEE,  Pre*.       Marion,  Alabama 
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•i  South.     • 

! 

I 

■  NIGH1  .     1 

and  South     Ml, 

OF   I  HE  GO\  ERNM 

Col.  L.  L.  RICE.  President.  Box   1 OO.  Lebanon.  Tena 


CASTLE  HEIGHTS  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 

Located  in  the  country  three  miles  from  railroad;  removed  from  drug  stores,  soda  four.-  hows, 

md  other  loafing  centre*.     Environment  absolutely   wholi 
i  I  age  n  lati  i 
buildiii  .ing  hall,  gymnasium,  library,  bowlinj  on  rooms,  infirmary,  on  a 

200  acr.    j, i,,t.    Wonderful  chalybeat  rinking  water.    Hours  ,,f  work  and  play 

carefully  tempered  to  young  boys.    Much  out-door  exercise  including  fiik-  Trained 

and    lion  ofully    selected    fa<  ectric    h 

it  'on.    Tin'  In  writing  to  Col.  I—  L.  RICE,  Box  1  OO,  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 

foi  ili"  ify  Junior  S,  hool. 


PAGE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boyi 

The  Largest   of  Its    Class 
In  America 

Mill'  temy    builds    a    firm 

foundation  for  a  successful  career.    Every- 
thing adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
Military    training    fosters   exact- 
ooperation,  self-reliance  and  initia- 
tive.     I  mi    buildings; 
acrecampu  -ident  teachers. 
Let  our   catalog  tell  you   all  about  the 
"9T—r^^  school. 

/.'"«» nroir i,i„      ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 
R.F.D.  No.  7,  Box  945,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Claremont  School 


FOR 
BOYS 


One  hour  from  Los  Angeles.    A  school  with  the  ideals 
of  Vale.     Southern  California  climate.    Outdoor  life. 
Lng  porches.    Military  training     Camping  trip- . 
All  sports.    For  catalog  address 

\V.  I..  GARRISON,  Ph.  I>.,  Headmaster 

Box  220,  Claremont.  Cal! 


San  Diego  Army   and   Na 

College  preparatory,    oners  beat  in. academic  and  m 

■  Hon.    Fully  accredited.  Christian  chsracter  training 
emphasiced.    Army  detail.  Outdoor  sports  entire  yeai     I  r> 
cited  n    ii  ocean,    summer  session  July    1st   to  tx-pt.  1st. 
Calif..  Pacific  Beach. Capt.  Thos.  A.  Davis.  Pres. 

PASADENA    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Healthfully   and    beautifully   located   in    Sunny    Southern 
Outdoor  sports  the  entire  year.     Every  m 

Truly  military  and  athlcUc,  bl 

phuli  OH   ,'cholarahip  and  character  trairene       IleRin.  ml 

and  cnrrlu    work  through  hivh  achocl  SUUIBaS.    Small  claaaca,  constant 

ITi.onnl  nupervilton. 

Address   th*   Superintendent. 


R.F.D.  2.  Box  12,  Pasadena.  Calif. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  California 
j.U'l  year  opens  September  6th.       Bari)  registration  neces- 
ui\ .    Foi  Illustrated  catalog  adi 

REX  D.  SIIERER.  President.  San  Rafael 

Gulf  Coast  Military  and  Naval  Academy 

America's  great  open  air  school  on  the  Gulf.    Study, 

watei  sports.  Boya  steep  on  acreened  porches    strong 
I  i a.  uit\ .     resu  t»ei  to  < 
department  tor   l«>\  s  8  to  is.    You'll  enjoy  out  catalogue, 
tin    \<   ID]  m\.  it  i.  Gulfport,  Miss. 


TENNESSEE 

V/fILITAKY 

"INSTITUTE 

Boys  from   40  states  and  3  foreign 
countries.      The  Souths  lie  jl  A 

<>f  T.  M.  I.  inspire*  boys  to 
bed  Honor 

Ithern   Cominisaion  on 
<  rutdoor    drill 
and  ■  .  osaible  all 

1< .  (  1 
■ .  .*ium, 
,ining    pool.      A 
4  -   t  atalog-    Address 
COL.  C.  R.  ENDSLEY.  Snperlctenrlent,  Boi  124 
Sweetwater,  Tennettee. 


^l.]lrjhn:s 

EPISCOPAL        THE  AMERICA 

are  satisfied."  1 

in    hand    wall    I 

"Hikes,  »,    foott 

rowing, 

Honor  School  bj  I 

l-ol    , 


.1  /  i litary  t  \ 


A  orthwe stern 

-    1  ■  I  \     VII 

/t'  miles         Government  baaed  on  Hoi 

from  c    .7 :;;;:;;" 

uniform!  and  all  i 

mi<  alb .  phi 
eludes  unks.  R.O 
studen  niiiiiiv  i  1 1  ■ 

g  unuaual  f< 
COLONEL  R    P    DAVIDSON.  N  Lj 
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In  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
Elevation  2200  feet 


CAMP  NAKANAWA 

"THOUSAND  ACRE  CAMP" 

Formerly  located  at  BIoomitiMton  Sprin        I  but  removed  to  Mayland,  the  highest  point  in  the 

Cumberland  Mountains  between  Nashville  and  Knoxville.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  for  a  summer  camp 
South.  Crystal  clear  lake  covering  2.55  acres,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand-acre  forest,  stocked  with 
game  fish.  Cool  days  and  cooler  nights.  NO  MOSQUITOES.  Excellent  equipment  consisting  of  recreation 
hall,  dancing  pavilion,  tents  and  Bleeping  lodges,  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  row-boats,  canoes,  motor  boat, 
etc.  Buildings  and  grounds  lighted  by  electricity.  Pure  drinking  water.  Perfect  sanitation.  Carefully  se- 
incilors — one  to  every  nine  girls — supervise  all  camp  activities:  swimming,  canoeing,  baseball,  tennis, 
hikes,  an  hery,  nature  study,  volley  ball,  art-craft,  horseback  riding,  wood-craft.  Tutoring  in  all  academic 
branches  ite  expense.    Girls  from  nine  to  twenty-one  accepted.    References  required.    Rates  for 

eight  weeks,  July  1  to  August  26,  $200.     For  handsomely  illustrated  catalog  address 
The  Director,  Camp  Nakanawa,  Box  100,  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  until  June  25.    After  this  date,  Mayland. 


QUANSET 


The  Cape  Cod  Camp  for  Girls 

\  On  Pleasant  Bay,  South  Orleans,  Mass. 
\     The  pioneer  salt  water  camp,  est.  1905 

EXTENSIVE  additions  to  acreage, 
buildings,  and  equipment.      Spe- 
\  cial    opportunities    for    salt     water 

fc\  swimming,  canoeing,  sailing,  tennis, 

IbA  danciim.    tram    games.      Horseback 

■jj^L        riding.  I'nusual  results  in  health  ami 
\       yi:  !  I  instruction  and  leader- 

hip-    The  same  personal  care  and 
supervision   by  the  directors. 

Separate  camp  for  younger  girls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  HAMMATT 

Box  5 
South  Orleans,  Mass. 


For 
GIRLS 


CAMP  COWASSET 

North  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  Buzzard's  Bay.  Canoeing, 
swimming,  water  sports.  Free  horseback  riding,  tennis, 
field  contests.      Seniors  and  Juniors.      Address 

M  iss  Beatrice  A.  Hunt,  16  Warren  Ave.,  Marlboro,  M  a 


(amp  )    TheIrsland 

Vm^  Camp 

^etonnet 


for 


CHINA. MAINE 


Girls 


Regular  camp  activities  including  land  and  water 
sports,  overnight  trips,  and  horseback  riding.  For 
booklet  address  MR.  and  MRS  C.  F.  T0WNE,  Lasell 
Seminary,       124  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


Camp  Minnetonka  for  Girls 

Tacoma  Lakes,  Monmouth,  Me. 

Booklet.    Swimming,   Tennis,    Canoeing,    Handcraft,    etc. 

Moderate  Rate.    Personal  Supervision. 

Ceo.  W.  Kiegcr.  Jr.,  Prop.,  Northeast  School,  5th  and  Race  Sis.,  Philadelphia 

THE  TALL.  PINES  camp  for  girls 

'in  I  glee  George  at  Bennington,  N.H.  Athletics,  swimmine. 
hoatinx.  tennis,  basketball,  camping  trips,  and  mountain 
climbing.  Tall  Pines  Club  for  Young  Women  over  20.  The 
Club  accepts  campers  for  a  week  or  longer.  Catalog. 
Mi       I        Una  Reaveley,  12E  Beacon  St.,  Gloucester.  Ma     • 


SARGENT  CAMPS  for  GIRLS 

Pcterboro       ------        New  Hampshire 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  President 
For  illustrated  catalog  address 
CAMP  SECRETARY,  8  Everett  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mintory. 


Texas    Military    College 

TERRELL,  TEXAS 

■!  f.-r  manly  boys  taught  byreal  men, 
Both  cavalry  and  artillery  tnstrui  tlonfrei  Onlj 
private  school  In  America  to  meet  Government 
standard  I  n  ITC  during  War.  Enrollment 
strictly  limited,   tal 

through   Junloi   •  n<l  giving  them 

pie  <    nit    .  hool  life  and  real  education  by 

intact  u it h  trained  mi 
eeftnpanTona   and   teachers.    Complete  equipment. 

I  vmnasium.    unit-water   swimming    pool,    ull 

■..  ideal  Southern  climate.      A, lores* 
Col.  LOUIS  C.  PERRY,  Ph.D.,  Pros. 


New  Mexico  RS. 

■A  state-owned  school  in  the  heart  of  tin- *w 
vigorous,  aggressive   \\  Develops  tin'   j 

highest  type  of  manhood.  Ideal  conditions 
•-bracing  air,  sunshine,  dry  climate,  al- 
titude &  r  eparatory  and  Junior 
College,      address 

Col.  las.  W.  Willioa.  Sept.,  Box  L.  Ro.wcll,  New  Mexico 


WYNONA  CAMP  for  GIRLS,  Fairlee,  Vt. 

Famous  for  its  location,  equipment,   management,   horse- 
back riding,  swimming,  canoeing  and  all  outdoor  sports. 
Send  for  book.    Address 
Wynona  Camp,  277  Summer  St.,  Fltchburg,  Mass. 
LAKE  MOREY  CLUB,  a  modern  hotel,  under  same 
management. 

CAMP    WINNESHEWAUKA,   Lunenburg.  Vermont 

In  White  Mountain  region.  Mile  of  lake  shore.  Free 
horseback  riding,  water  and  field  sports,  handicrafts. 
Screened  bungalows.  Spring  and  artesian  well  water. 
Perfect  sanitation.  Best  of  everything  for  the  best  girls. 
Booklet.     Address 

KARL  0.  II 1 1 1  II.  Resident  Manager,  llept.  L.  Lunenburg.  Vt. 


PINE    TREE    CAMP   FOR    GIRLS 

On  beautiful  Naomi  Lake,  2000  f e«t  »1>ot#  sea,  in  pine-laden  air  of 
Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Bungalows  and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Experienced  councilors. 
Tennis,  base-ball,  canoeing,  "hikes" — all  outaoor  sports.  Handi- 
crafts, gardening.  9th  Season. 
.Miss  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W.  School  Lane.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Summer  Camp  for  Girls,  j™7-£p^™s0 

Junior  camp  for  young:  girls,  9-14  years.  Senior  camp  for  young  wo- 
men, 14-22  years.  Excellent  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  bowling,  track 
athletics,  etc.  Provision,  equioment,  location,  food,  the  beat.  16-acre 
camp  and  buildings  operated  and  owned  by  the 

CHICAGO   NORMAL   SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Address  REGISTRAR.  Box  6.         430  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 


Csunmps  ffoff"  B®ys 


HF  BAR  RANCH 

A  Summer  Camp  for  Boys 

in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains 

July— August 

No  other  recreational  and  educational 
opportunity  like  this  in  the  country.  A 
limited  number  of  boys,  accompanied  by 
tutors,  guide  and  cook,  will  follow  the  pic- 
turesque trails  of  the  Big  Horn  region, 
nately  traveling  and  camping.  Instruction  in 
woodcraft,  geology  and  forestry.  Two  trips — 
each  of  thirty  days'  duration. 

Under  the  direction  of  instructors  of  the 
HFBar  Ranch  School.  Reservations  in 
order  of  application,  subject  to  satisf  actory 
references  as  to  health  and  character.  For 
detailed  information,  address 

Headmaster  ,H  FBar  Ranch  School 

Buffalo,  Wyoming 


The  Manlius  Camps 


THE    MILITARY    CAMP 
undej  tl  of  St. John's 

Military  School,  Manlius.N.Y. 
and  under  the 
iiisii uction  ol  Anns  0 
will  open  on  July  i.  and  close 
on  August  7-  Cav  alp  \i  cil- 
lery. Infantry,  Machine  Guns, 
Autom:  and  Signal- 

up'.   Most  complete  equipment 
ordnance,  tentage  and 
wireless    Fine  stable  ol 

THEOTIIKK  CAMP: m..nUis. 

July     onil    August  '    Includi 
Canoe-  Trii>s   an. I    l!<> 
nions   in  heart  of   Ir.«itiois   country 
anil    Fn  .'imiur    Camp 

for  Boy*  6  to  74.     Apply  to 

GEN.    WILLIAM    VERBECK 
Box  0-6,  Manlius.  N.  V. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

mpinther  ■  r  1 1  the  world-famous 

scout  and  outdoor  man  and  National  Boy  Scout 

ition  17,000  feet,  beautiful 

lake,  primaeval  (on    I       Let  youi  boy  live  tin- 

.Oiers.  undor  personal  dn. 
Great  Amu  l< 
Dan  Beard  Camp,  87  Browne  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 


Camp  Terra  Alta 

Directed   by   the  Commandant    of    the     Staunton 
Mill!  nyi 

(in  1  equipment.      113  boys 

from  23  Athletic  and  watei    Bports, 

bowlin«.  billiards.    Military  drill.     Ilich  and  Grammar 
school  subje  '    •   Ic.    June  30  to  Vugust  as,  $200. 

Until    .lunr    s.    address    The  .Commandant.    Box  23  B, 
Staunton.  Va. 

■'imp  Terra  Alta.  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va. 


Cammps  AW  B®ys 


Fern  Camp 

A  Summer  Camp  for   Boy-  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.    Ex- 

■  climate.   Tutoring  free.    Baseball,  Tennis,  Bathing, 

Mounting  Climbing.  Minimum  rates.     For  booklet  address 

B.  M.  SLATER,  Director  Mehoopany,  Pennsylvania 


SOUTH  POND  CABINS,  Fitzwilliam,  N.H. 

For  Boys  8  to  15  years  old.  Personal  needs  of  each  boy  stud- 
ied and  his  activities  adapted  to  his  needs.  One  counsellor 
to  4  boys.  Scouting,  nature  study,  outdoor  sports.  Camp 
Mother.  13th  season.  Address  Rollin  M.  Gallagher. 
Headmaster.  St.  Louis  Country  Day  School  (Mo.).  For- 
merly of  the  Middlesex  School. 


Sumnnmeir  Schools 


Lake  Geneva  Summer  Schools 

Under  Management  of 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval 

Academy,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

A  NAVAL  CAMP  with  the  exceptional  equip- 
ment  and  facilities  of  the  Northwestern 
Military  and  Naval  Academy  under  experi- 
enced leaders  gives  an  enjoyable  and  profitable 
Summer  to  the  American  Boy  who  loves  an  out- 
door life  with  all  land  and  water  sports.  There  is 
offered  opportunity  to  tutor  for  College  Entrance, 
make  up  'studies,  or  take  Vocational  Training,  A 
culture.  Manual  Training,  Military  Automobiles 
and  Tanks,  Radio,  etc.  Special  rates  to  pood 
musicians  for  Bands  or  Orchestra.  References  re- 
quired as  to  Ability  and  Character.     Address 

Colonel  R.  P.  DAVIDSON.  Superintendent 


SWARTHM0RE    PREPARATORY 

A  SCHOOL  WHERE  CHARACTER  BUILD- 
ING    IS    THE    FIRST    CONSIDERATION 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT      SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Write  today  for  "  THE  VISION  OF  SWARTHMORE  " 

W.  P.  T0MLINS0N,  M.  A. ,  Box  14,  Swarthmore.Pa. 


JETTEUR'S 
TRIP  TO  EUROPE  FOR 
BOYS    AND     YOUNG    MEN 

Two  distinct  groups.    July  7  to  September  11 

MANAGER  :  Matthieu  Jetteur,  M.A.,  Asheville  School, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

DIRECTORS:  Jack  Reardon,  B.A.,  of  Taft  School: 
Theodore  Johnson,  M.A.,  of  Bingham  School;  S.  E. 
Culver,  M.A.,  of  Hotchkiss  School. 

Announcement  on  request  to  Mr.  Jetteur 

Vtsxsaiftnoiniall  mnd  IPiroiFessibimail 


PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

is  the  key  to  the  attractive 
profession  of 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS 

ATHLETIC  COACHES 

and  PLAYGROUND 

SUPERVISORS 


iilding  is  de- 
voted  to    the    college   work. 
■  :>\q       pool,      nymnti' 
ttiums.  Dancing auditorium , 
rat*       dormitory     for 
women. 

Two  year  course  leading  to  well  paid  positions  in 
schools,    colleges,     universities,     community    centres. 
industrial    gymnasiums,     banks,     department 
etc.    Free  gradua  lb   bureau.    Strong   Faculty. 

Sepal  for  men  ami   women  in  some  subjects. 

Term  begins  Sept.  2 1  -t.     \  lew  book  and  catalog  lire. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGER 

^Accredited 
Address  Dept.  D-6, 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

CfcaiaeattsMj 

4200  Grand  Boulevard.  Chic.ieo 


Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

779  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
32nd  year.    New  building.  I  one,  two  and  three 

lemand    (or  our 
gradn  nd  Playgrounds. 

Summer  Camp.    Apply  to  rni  Secretary. 

The  Sargent  School  *%£*££ 

Established  1881 
Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.    \.  SARGENT, 


Cambridge.  Mass. 

THE  ITHACA  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Summer  School  Sessions   op*nmg  June  ~th  and  July  5th 

Gradual  S. 

Public!  I  '  lltlBcata.     CVurse  includes  athletics. 

:i.inp.  public  speaking,   games.      Co-educat.onal.     Dor- 
fuc  addrasi 
THE  REGISTRAR.  5  I)c  Witt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School 

One  siul  i«  Home-making  curses,.     Tin 

taachan  N         l    ' 

Training.    lie. I  Crow  Work     Graduate* occupy  except!  rial 
p,  ,,ti  I      Address 

Mrs.  F   A  WETHEEED,  158  Institute  Road.  Worcester,  Mass. 

ilbr  Jr'cmnir  A.  ^mtfh; 

ICiniirrnartfii    eramitm    &rliool 

Our  graduates  in  great  demand.  Intensive  courses  in  theory 
an(^      ,  a    limited    number. 

ind  outdoor  hie      C'ataloc. 
raJINII     »     SMITH,  l"rln,  1130  Iraoistan  iie..  Brldfeporl,    (eon. 
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V©caiftn©iraal  amsi  Professions! 


Send  for 

special 

catalog. 


"Year 
Course 

in 

Business 

Administration 

Young  men  trained  for  executive  posi- 
tions.   Training   includes    essentials  of  a 
University  Course.  Graduates  in  demand. 
Strong  faculty.      Other  courses  are  :    Ac- 
counting, Secretarial,  Spanish. 

RURDETT 

\J  College 

Established  1879       BOSTON  (11),  MASS. 


Accountancy 

and  Business  Administration 

Pace  Institute,  through  its  Daytime  and  Evening 
Courses  in  Accountancy  and  Business  Administra- 
tion, gives  ambitious  men  and  women  market  value 
as  certified  public  accountants,  controllers,  cost 
analysts,  tax  specialists,  treasurers,  and  general 
executives. 

A  Special  Nine  Weeks'  Summer  Day  Course  begins 
July  7.  This  course  will  be  ol  interest  to  high-school 
and  college  graduates  planning  to  enter  Accountancy 
or  Business,  and  to  teachers.  A  limited  number  of 
scholarships  are  available  to  teachers  without 
charge.    Send  for  Bulletin  L. 

Pace    Institute 

Hudson  Terminal  30  Church  Street 

NEW  YORK 


INSTITUTE 


CharleS  Waldo      Accountancy 
¥J  ■  OWT'WmTfTI  ollers  today  to  young 

HAMVlnb  ,m7,uf  chaHrai-,lr' 

ambition  and  ability 
an  opportunity  which 
extends    to   every 
Founded  by      phase  of  business 
Elijah  W.  Sellfl   and  governmental  ac 

Charles  Waldo   lluskins  Institute  specializes  in  the 

training  of  young  men  foi  this  dignified  profession. 
Junior  and  Senior  preparatory  sections  foi  tho 
qualified  for  advanced  work.   School  opens  Septem- 
ber 15th,    Day  and  evening  sessions.    For  informa- 
tion oi  Interview,  address 

DR.  FRANK  A.  FALL,  Executive  Secretary 
469  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Law  School  of  Cumberland  University 

A  One  Year  Course  eo\  i  •  tie  mire  held  of  American 
Law,    Daily  Lessons  SSsigne  •  in  m  the  stand. mi   tell   books 

-f  the  profession.    Not  a,  lecture  school.    Dally  Mool  Court 

practice.     More  than  four  thousand  alumni,  representatives 

of  whom  have  reached  the  Supreme  Court  ol  the  United 
St. ites.  the  supreme  and  interior  courts  ol  many  ol  the  states, 
ami  have  become  Governors,  Senators  and  Representatives 

in  Congress.  Seventy-fourth  year  beginning  second  Wednes- 
day rn  September,  11)20.     For  Catalogue  address 

Law  School,  Box  11,  Lebanon,    loin 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

(18  miles  from  Philadelphia)  AMBLER.  PA. 

Offers  to  Women  an  at  1 1  tcUve  course  in  Floriculture)  Vege- 
table Gardening,  Fruit  \  rowing  and  Canning  foi  the  month 
oi  AUgust     Write  for  circular. 
ELIZABETH    LE1GHTON    LEE,    Director 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design 

For  Women.     Established   1844,     Fine    Arts.    Design    In  all 
branches.  Interior   Decoration,  etc.     Art  Study  with   bUHim 

value.    Graduates  in  demand  at  uo,ul  salaries.    Booklets 
Box  14,  Broad  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  School  of  Domestic  Architecture 

and  LANDSCAPE  For 

ARCHITECTURE     Women 
4  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Vocational  and  Prriassional 


Voeatioaal  and     ■ :  *-si  mm 


Babson  Institute 

For  Training  Men  to  Become 

Business  Executives 

Under    the    direction    of  the    Bahson    Statistical    Organization 

Intensive  one  or  two  year  resident  training  for  young  men 
who  by  inheritance,  ability  or  other  circumstances  an  ipy 

positions  of  authority,  responsibility  and  trust. 

Our  men  learn  by  doing  while  they  are  studying — small 
classes  on  the  conference  and  laboratory  basis. 

Practical  Economics  and  the  handling  of  Commodities 
Financial  Management  and  the  care  of  Property. 
Business  Psychology  and  the  influencing  of  Men. 
Personal  Efficiency  and  the  control  of  one's  self. 

Courses  include  manufacturing,  financing,  banking,  mer- 
chandising, domestic  and  foreign  trade,  investments,  account- 
ancy, business  management,  labor  problems,  written  and  oral 
expression,  individual  efficiency,  and  specialized  research  work. 

The  School  Trains  for  Leadership 

Only  a  limited  number  accepted. 

For  catalog  of  Babson  Institute  or  information  on  other 
features  of  the   Babson  Service   for  business  men   address 

II.  LANGOON   PRATT.   Secretary 

Babson  Institute 


ROGER  W.  BABSON 
President 


350  Washington   St. 
WeUealej    HilN.  Mass. 


RAI.P1!  B.  WILSON 
Vice  President 


The  WiHi^W  School 
Expression 


Teachers1    Course;    I-v< enm 

<  'in  «  I  n.im.iiit  (  oui 
General  Culture  Course.  Grad- 
uates eligible  to  teach  m  N.  Y 
State  Public  ScbooU  without 
State  Certificate.  Dorrmtoru 
and  Auditorium.  Pot  cata 
1< »*c no  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 
S  Dt-Witt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Summer  School  Session*  opening 
on  Jane  7th  and  July  oth 


■  r-S 


LAKE 

FOREST 


y--lJniversitv 
VjySchool  olMusdc 

MARTA  D4IUNOWSKI,  B.A.,  Director 
Sound  aiualcal  training  undei  teachers  c4  wide 
reputation    and    long   experience     Pont    years 
lal    work    required    Foi     Performer's    and 
reacher'i  t  ertificate     Spe<  la]  coursi  i  Ln   K< 
board   Harmony,  Historj  of   Music  and   \\ 
.  latlon  School  Choru  .  On  id  Eta  Ital 

<  heerful  home  environment.   Dormiton  aecom- 
modations  limited.    fVddn    • 

The  Director     Boi    109,    Lake   Forest.    III. 
Crtdits  alloasrd  by  Lofcs  PorarJ  Cosasas 


and  1  rrry   //,j//    for   |/tu 


irork 


Skidmore  School  Arts 

Charles  Henry  Kcycs,   Ph.D..  President 

A  woman's  college  offering  broad  general  coora 
portunity  foi  spe<  ialiiatioD.  Se<  n 
mestic  Science,  Physical    Education,  Fine  ai 
\n.   Music  .rn.lt.rirci.il  courses,  with  related 
n  s  degree  oi    reacfaar's  ami  Supervisor's  certificate. 
I  oi  i  .n.iloft  address 
s.crotary.  Box  F,        Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


rcoii: 


ege 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Announces  a  Series  of  Specialized  Programs 

1.  Diplomacy,  the  Consular  Service, 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2.  Social  and  Economic  Reconstruction. 

3.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

4.  Sanitation  and  Public  Health. 

5.  Engineering. 

6.  High  School  Teaching. 

rom hilled  with  the  fundamental 
academic  ■objects  which  lorm   the  true   ban.  ol  a 
'   ln>  ation. 

EDMUND  C.  SANFORD.  Pre.ident 

Worcester,  Mas*. 

Forinlor:  luesa  the  l'n  ahleat's  office 


JTHACA  (CONSERVATORY 

Special  advantages  t,<  those  looking  J 

amenta.  Vi  jV/IUolv^ 

1V1 

-     ri.  Pub 

I  raining  D  - 

I  oncer)  Hi 

School  of  Piano  Tuning  in  Connection 
Summer  School  session*  open  June  7th  and  Jul?  Sth 
Nil    RI  <,IMRAR,SI»c\Vlii  J'.rk.Iih...  S    A 


ANNOUNCEMENT   EXTRAORDINARY 

SI  i  (IK.  teachei  <>/  KmbmkWt  ,mJ  othmr  famous 
artist*,  tin-  uor  <i's  mramtmst  i  i.>/in   lejch. 
under  enrnvgemc,  t  as  a  member  of   ttu 
forth*  reason  of  I  >2<>  21     I'rcp.ir.ir,^ 

begin   .Inn,-    ~th   an, I     >i,A    Slh 

Crane  Normal   Institute  of  Music 

i 


59   Main    Street 


lag 


Potsdam.    N.  Y. 


s 


I 


Wrusir 


lacamoratrd 


RSS  BEKTHt  RAl  R.  H«klasJ  An.  sss- Oak 


It 


l  tic  Literary  in<x<>si  jor  june  o,  jwu 

xca£ii©iniall  anadl  Pif©if©ssn©2iial  V©caftn©ir)ial  annsl  Pir©iF®ssii©inial 


Three    Careers    of  Independence,    Prestige,    Service 

WHICH  WOULD  YOU  RATHER  BE? 


A    Nurse  ? 

The  1710   t   womanly  ol 
Gradu 

i    constant)    congenial   cm 

■nt  at  Kt><  ,   with 

iltal,  school, 

industiial,    i  Lth  nursing, 

with  advancement  toe 

Battle  Creek  i  rained  □ 
i  J  demand.    World-famous 
i  nun.     with     1,000    patients, 
i  ipporl  unit  ies    for 
training  mHydrothera] 
Dietetics.   Healt  h  tction, 

added  to  usual  course.  Recreational 
advantages;  pica -ant  environ" 
mint;  no  tuition  lee;  nurit   allow- 

ir     btudenl 
enter  any  time,  but  should  apply  at 
once.  Writeforillustrated  eatalog. 
B.C.  Sanitarium  T  raining  School    s 


A    Dietitian? 

Or  a  Teac  her  of  Home  !•'•<  onomics? 
'1  he  demand  is  greater  than  i  an  l>c 
met.    2-yr.  Course  for   I  >ii 
preparing  for  lucrative 
colleges,  c lu  i  iriums, 

hospital  crvice  work. 

2-yr.  O  of  1  tome 

Economics    in    public   or   private 

and  college  duates 

:  il demand.  Ex<  optional  ad- 

leasant  surroundings, 

ion,    health-building.    Par- 
tial  self-support   plan    if   di 
Write   for    illustrated   prospt 
School  of   Home  I'  onomii 
)lt>,  Bal  'Han. 


A  Director  of 
Physical    Training  ? 

Or    a    Playground    Director  —  in 
school  .clubs. 

big   plants — pleasant,   rcmunera- 
i  onstructive    work,    mainly 
outdoors.      Complete,    divi  . 
training,  in  charge  C.Ward  Cramp- 
ton,  recent  director  physical  train- 
ing,  N.  Y.  public  schools;  superb 
equipment,    outdoor    and    indoor 
gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  atli- 
courts,    etc.:    games, 
tic   and   folk  dancing 
eantry,  girl  scout  cour 
I-yr.  course.  Summer  camp  si 

1  Lake,  begins  July  5.      Fall 
term  September.  Low  tuitic  i 
support  plan.  Write  for  illui 
catalog.    Normal  School  of  Phy- 
I    Education.    Box    116, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


These  Schools  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  educational 
work  of  The  Battle  I 
j  Sanitarium,  and  make  use 
!  of  its  Hospital.  Labora- 
!  tories.  Gymnasium,,  Atli- 
■  letic  Courts,  etc. 


■EKSKFWS  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  SCHOOLS,  *>** 


Creek,  Mich 


=a 


n  THEe 

Garland  School 

of  Homemaking 

A  special  school  which  qualifies  girls  to  preside  over, 
and  maintain  well  ordered  homes.  One  and  two-year 
home-making  courses  under  specialist  teachers  in- 
clude Child  Study,  the  Family  and  Social  Problems, 
Food  and  its  Preparation,  Income  and  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing. Furnishings,  Clothing,  Serving  of  Meals,  Stories 
and  Hand  Work  for  Children  and  many  other  vital 
home  subjects.  Also  shorter  elective  courses.  Resi- 
dent students  direct  the  Home-Houses  (city  and 
suburban)  under  supervision,  putting  into  practice 
principles  taught.    Catalog  on  request.    Address 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Slannard,  Director 
2  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


C©=Edun<£aliii®iniall 


BEACON 

\  Country-Cit)  Boarding  ami  Day  School 

For  Boys  and  Girls  of  All  Ages 

l  >isl  iiui  l\  college  preparatory,  covering  all 
grades  from  kindergarten  to  college.  Special 
diploma  courses  for  students  not  wishing  to 
enter  college.  Household  Arts.M  usic.Arl . 
retarial  and  Business  Courses.    ETacult  j  of  ex 
need  coHege graduates.  3-acreestatewith 
5  buildings  In   Boston's  mosl   beautiful 
urb.    86  acres  and  5  buildings  in  the  Blue  Hill 
region,    15  miles  from    Boston.      Hillsview, 
the  school's  summer  camp,  is  used  for  week 
end  Bports  and  games.    For  catalog  address 


MRS.   ALTIIEA   H 
1440  Beacon  St. 


ANDREW,  Principal 
,  Brookhnc,  Mass. 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

54th  Year 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  hei  like  atmos- 

phere, thorough  and  efficient   training  In  every  department 
ol  a  broad  i  and  helpful  school  spirit.    I 

vmcntpcri  i,  9375-I475  perj 

in  D 

Fori  mil  Inforn  ren 

,      „  ARTHUR  W,  1'LIRCE,  Liu.D..  Principal 


The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  General  Hospital 

Offers  a  complete  course  in  nursing  to  desirable  candidates. 
An  allowance  of  $36  is  given  at  completion  of  first  three 
months,  S15  a>  month  for  remainder  of  first  year  and  the 
second  year,  and  $20  a  month  for  the  third  year.  Registered 
school.     Address  Directress  of  Nurses.  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

The  Newport   Hospital  School 

For  Nurses  offers  a  three  years'  course  in  medical,  surgical, 
maternity,  children's  and  contagious  nursing.  Registered 
with  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.    Address: 

MISS   JANET  McLAURIN,   Sup't  of  Nurses,  Newport,  R.  I. 

froebelTeague kindergarten imiHi  school 

2-year   normal   course;    special  and  graduate  courses.    Model  kinder- 

5  a  r  ten  and  primary  school.    Practice  kindergartens.      Students*  Resi- 
ence.    Catalog  K. 

MRS.  MARION  B.  B.  LANGZETTEL,  Director 
112  East  7 1st  Street  New  York 


MISS  ILLMAN'S  SCHOOL  for  KINDERGARTNERS 

Junior,  Senior  and  Graduate  Courses.    Primary  methods. 
Practice   Kindergartens.      Home-like    Students'   residence. 
For  parciculars  address   A.  T.  ILLMAN,  Principal 
Box  D,  3600  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


LELAND  POWERS  SCHOOL 

of  the  Spoken   Word 

Distinguished  for  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

For  catalog  address 

THE  REGISTRAR,         Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 


Harvard    Dental    School    Harva^Tun 


tment  of 
Jniversity. 
Modern  buildings  and  equipment.  Degree  of  DJVf.D. 
Certificates  from  recognized  prcparato'-'  -chools  accepted 
lor  entrance  September  1920.  One  year  in  college  req.1 
for  entrance  1021.  Fall  term  opens  September  27,  1020. 
Catalog.    Eugene  H.  Smith,  D.M.D.,  Dean,  Bom  on.  M 

INSTITIRI:  oTmUSICAL  ART  of  the  CITY  Of  NEW  YORK 

An  endowed  school.  Frank  Datnrosch,  Director.  Provides  a  thorough 
and  comprchensivo  musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipped 
t<>  give  highest  advantages  to  most  exceptional  talents.      Address 


SECRETARY. 


120  CUrcmont  Avc.'N.  Y.  City 


Co-EdliLBcaftnonattll 


CUSHING   ACADEMY 


Ashbarnh&m,  Mais. 
Mt.  Wachutett  Region 
For  bo      and  girls  whi  tt  moderate  cost.    Pre- 

1    i   1  .1,  ,  hools  and  Business.    Music, 

Manual    li.uning.     7   buildings.    Athletic 
.  ampus. 
II.  S.  COWELL,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal 

Colby  Academy 

1  ;         '       Oo  »*t  ideational. 

■    omenta .    Gent  raJ  i  □ 

buudinjra.      Exceptional    scientific    equipment.      Gymnasium 
1  noowment.  Pounded  1887.  Boston  Office  TremoDtTampla 


G.  II.  BARRETT,  Ph.B.f  Headmaster 


New  London,  New  Hampshire 


George  School 

A  Home  School  in  the  Country  For  Boys  and  Girls 

Separate  dormitories.    Courses  broad  and  thorough. 
Each  stmt  -nt   studies  und<  i  ton   of  principal. 

<  rradu  i    'I   hi   colli  Ath- 

..    pool.  1    open 

country  on    Neshaminj    en    ^      Endowed — rates  mod* 
mailed  on  request . 

George  A.  Walton,  A.M..    Box  27 1,  George  School,  Pa. 


Dickinson  Seminary 

Preparation  for  College  a  Specialty.  Experienced  teachers. 

g  courses  in  Business,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin.  Art.  I  i 
Expression.    All  sports.  Athletic  field.    Pool.    Gymnasiums, 
Co-ed.    Separate  dormitories.     High  ideals.    Rates  $500. 
1'rei.,   BESJAMU  C.  CONNER.    11. U.         Box  I..    «  llil.miporl.    Pa, 


STARKEY  SEMINARY 


Beautiful  country'  site  on 
Seneca  Lake.  Endowed 
school.  Modern  plant.  For  both  sexes,  eleven  years  and  up- 
Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced 
courses  in  Art  and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards. 
Secure  rooms  early.  Rates,  $335  to  $375. 
Marlyn  SDmmerbrll.  II. .11.,  Pr.-,ldfnt,        Box  «JT.     L.k.moni.  \ 


T. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL,  ^SS-rV 

An  unusually  complete  Day  School.   College  Preparation. 
Household  and  Fine  Arts,  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool. 
Six  year  H!gh  School  Course  for  Girls.  Six  year  Elementary 
Course  for  Boys  and  Girls.   Catalog  upon  request. 
HENRY  CARR  PEARSON,  Principal 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York 

WAYLAND  ACADEMY 

BEAVER  DAM.  WISCONSIN 

Established  1866.  Co-educational.  Large  endowment.  In 
healthful  hill  country  of  southern  Wisconsin.  6  modern 
buildings.  20  acres;  athletic  field;  large  lake.  A  Christian 
home  t:hool  preparing  for  all  colleges.  Courses.  8th  grade 
to  1st  year  college.  Piano,  violin,  vocal,  elocution,  stenog- 
raphy.   Expenses,  $500.    For  Catalog  address 

REGISTRAR,  Box  AB,  Beaver  Cam,  Wisconsin 

For  Backward!  CfiaMrena 


ACERWOOD- 

Devon.  Pa. 


Acerwood  Educates     boys   and    girls 

"  .  who  are    normal  in   social 

Tutoring  life  but  require  special  at- 

^«>l»^,-.i  tention    in    studies.    Indi 

OCilOOl  vidual  instruction  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school.  Faculty 

of  specialists.  Athletics;  real  home  life. 

DevereUX       ^n  exclusive  country  home 

Mnear  Berwyn,  Pa.,  to  meet 
arior  v  need  of  children  s.n- 

ously  handicapped  by  mental  and  physical 
limitations.  35  acres  of  lawns  and  wood- 
lanJ.  Specially  qualified  medical  staff; 
Well  equipped  sanitarium  department. 

For  information  address 
Miss  Devereux,  Box  D.  Devon,  Pa. 


THE      HEDLEY      SCHOOL 

For  children  of  slightly  retarded  mentality.  Individual 
instruction  along  normal  lines.  Latent  abilities  developed. 
Ideal  Home  lite.    Association  with  normal  children. 

1.    Roger   Hedley,   M.D.,  Resident   Physician. 

Mrs.  J.    Roger  Hedley,   (X.  \  .  Univ.),   l'nn. 
Box  D,  Glenside.  Penna.  (12  miles  from    Philadelphia  ) 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  1  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are  unable 
to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  Dept.  of  Domestic 
Science  for  older  girls.     14  miles  from  Phila.     Booklet. 

Mollis  A.  Woods,  Prin  .  Box  160,  Ronlyn.  Fa. 

A  Home  School  for 

Subnormal  Children 

THE  BANCROFT  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  schools  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
A  winter  and  a  summer  home.  Equipment  unexcelled. 
For  information  address 

Box  133,  Haddonfield,  ,Y.  J. 
E.  A.  Farrington.  M.D.  Ji  nzia  Coulson  Cooley 


STEWART  HOME  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

I  .  IP,    B  \lkW.\KD  fllll.IiRl  N 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate  of 
500  acres  in  the  famous  Blui  tonol  k.;i 

buildings     I  in.    Write  lor  ulusti  1  Jogue. 

Dr.  John  P.  Stewart,    Box  C,   Frankfort,   Ken-it.  kv 


Th 


eo 


<$orbon 


Theological,  Missionary,    Relit 
tional  O  II  ->■  1  ourse  of  4  ■ 
'  degree  of  T  h.  B .  Graduate  School 
ol    rheOlOgy,   3   year   course,   degree  of 

llegiate    1 

[nterdenominational,  evangelistic.    New.  tin- 
proof  buildings,  with  dormitoiies.    Organized  religious 
If-support.     t'atalog. 
>,ilni<  H.  Ifosd,  I  rss*  (Jorrton  Iliblr  roller*.  Bolton.  Wan. 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1S66.     Three  years  course,    College  p'repara- 
rhe  cui  includi         stemauc  study  of 

the  theological  writin    sol  Emanuel  Swedenlxjrg  and  spint- 
ual  interpretation  Couises  b\  correspon- 

dence w  hen  d<    Ired     For  cat  .i!<>i;ii(i  and  information,  address 
WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President 
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{Colorado  jSckool/Minef* 

Golden 


Courses  in  Metal  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and 
Mining  Geology.  New  courses  h?  P<  troleum 
andOilGeoloKy.  Free  scholarships  available. 

Autumn  Term  begins  Sept.  6,  1920. 

Registrar,  Box  703,   School   of  Mines,  Golden,   Colorado 
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-  School  of  Mines 


A  State  institution  in  a  mount  alnou    country  with  un- 
■  ■  i.l  facilities,    Coui  eain  Mining  and  Met- 
allurgy and  related  subjects,    Good  I 

lil.rary  aurl  staff  of  exix-ii-  n.  <<l  1 .  >  Ikim  .  i]  mi.  ii      I  u 

exceptionally  low.    Big  demand   for  graduates.    For 

.ilars    address.  President,    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

STATE   SCHOOL  OF   MINES,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 


New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines 

Mining,    Metallurgical,   Geological   and   Civil   Engineering. 
Technical  Faculty.    Low  cost.    Recognized  by  Government. 
Short  course — educational  opportunities.    Mining  district. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
A.  X.  ILLINSKI,  President  Socorro.  New  Mexico 

Mining  Engineering 

For  Your  Profession      »w 

field,  not  overcrowded,      ^k 


r 


A  wide  and  profitable   field 
The  Michigan  College  of  Mines  (established  1886) 
offers  comprehensive  foui  yeai  i  inrse  which  can  i>o 

Ompleted  in  three  calendar  years.  Its  breadth  pro- 
vides foundation  for  expert  specialization  in  that 
field  of  engineering  which  most  appeals  to  I 
dent.  Theoretical  work  accompanied  with  prac- 
tical experience.  College  i*  located  in  center  ol  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  copper  mining  d] 
Close  relations  constantly  maintained  with  i 

mills,  smelters,  electrolytic  and  power  plants  whit  h 
are  practically  a  part  of  the  (  ollege  equipment  and  a 
factor  of  enormous  value  in  instruction.  Managers 
operations  regularly  /<-  ture  t<<  classes,  Region 
affords  unusual  opportunities  tor  geological  tudj 
Nine  Buildings,  Advanced  Methods.  Vigorous  Ath- 
letics, Bowling,  Billiards.  Tobogganing.  "\i  C.M. 
Men  Make  Good".  For  Descriptive  Book,  address 
26O  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 


Michigan 


College 
of 


Mines 


Electrical 


1 1 1. 1 . 1  1 1 1 . 

Engi 


men  with  training  arc  in  de- 
mand. Por  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,    this   school    has 
been  training  men  of  ambition   and    limited    time,   for   the 
electrical      industries.      Conilt  used      course      in       I  let  *ii<  a] 
>m#.au!m/v  enables     grad- 

ineering  -  -  to  ^ 

*«-»  cure     good 
positions  and  promotions.  Theoretical  and    Practical   Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics,  Steam  and  Gas  Engines  and  Mechani 
cal  Drawing.  Students  construct  dynamos,  Install  wirinj 
test  electrical  machinery.     Course  with  diploma  complete 

In  One  Year 

Over  3000  men  trained.  Thoroughly 
equipped  fireproof  dormitories,  dining 
hall,  labora  I  mis. 

Free  catalog.  istli  yeai  opens  Sept.  29,1920 
BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

108TAK0MA  AVE.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Tri-State  College  of   Engineering 

Make  you  a  Civil,  Mechanical,  Ivlertric.il  or  CI1e1nic.1l  I 
neer  in  two  years,  J260  covers  tuition.  I... .ml  ..n.l  furnished 
room  for  48  weeks.    Preparatory  courses  al   same  rate.    No 
entrance  examination.  10  1)  Street,  Angola,  Indiana 

For  Sft&mjnfiKSBWS 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institut.'. 
An  in-titutu  n  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1001.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  maile 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4279  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

STAMMER  more 
Kill  the  frnr  ol  stammering.  Re-education  the 
kc\ .  The  widely  Famed  Hatfield  Method  fully 
outlined    in    an    accurate,    dependable, 

whil,-  book— "HOW    TO  snip  SI  wimi  k 
ING."    It  has  inspired  thousands*     Ouicr   a   copy    today. 
THE  HATFIELD   LNMTl'UTK,  lOi)  N.  Dearborn,  Ohiaago,  Iillmil. 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  yon  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.  I.nrnest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world,  curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 

North-Western  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,  2319  Grand  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 
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lb*  Auto  Center  is 
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IPIacrv 


r  .1  ppooti 
iJEnft,  I  B. 


AntO 

I    Tractor 

1 ; .  1  h  1 1 j  1  1  h  it 
en  1..  hi  In  tj.o  Worid. 


wot*.  .riiKCUIBCrvlcctU'.bn.    <j'"\ 

|oM  v..ui  bltf  luloreo. 

Earn$1 00  to$400  Monthly 


i-llytju- 
;<-aK« 
of  Aut  0  !   in*  'It-rnUUfl  1 

ta.      Detroit   Uainod    titcn   Bet 

TRACTOR  COURSE  INCLUDED 

with  A 
u.nd  i 

LEADING  AUTO  FACTORIES 

heartily    and  OTIS    our   eqini/iii'-i.L   find 
Mofl.      J11   tiv  I 

Wei-ted  In  outlining   prti"  ri(.  i^uurac* 
•    CiUloc  FREC    fully  llluatratwd. 
Gives   rotupleta  In! 

■ 
letUm  from  v\  nihiiit'C.  1'OTVjvc'^i 
antee.     Writo  today. 


t>  ■       I    NOIT 

Tit  HUH  0'  If  M.T0  I1WJTIT 


fACKMIS     *<»*^- 


Michigan  State  Auto  School 


„w  t  ofVtt  AuH  Industry' 

"■"it  Detroit,  Mick, U.S.A. 
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Learn  Wireless 


Telegraphy  and   Telephony 
MlhcNalionalRadioSchoolsintheHeartoftheNation'sCapilal 

I  ''it'irraphy. 
>nj  Bud  Radio  Compsii!*  taua~h1  Id 
wei'Ki  by  Improved  coraprahanai  I  "iir»e8 

■ 

ita  for   first- r  mm  mere  ml  i 

lieenne.  Thousanda  of  poall  I 

oparatora,  Anplicatlnniinow  being  accepted  for  ad 
mlttance  to  spactml  laniraar  cUbh  now  frrminf.  Reg 
ular  rlii"ifi»*»  uiion  faax  n  itm  I.  S  portal  ro. 
courae    for    tnoso    unahle  to  rome    tu    Waahlni 
Wnto  for  illu  let  of  particular*  and  ratra  | 

of    ti'i:  •  r    Intarvatad    in    regular 

or  mimmrr  cl.-i-'a,  or  corTeepondence  Inntruction 
National  RadtoSchools.Dept.2  15. 14th &USts. 
Washington.  D.  C. 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Ar^onntnnta    command  h((r   aalarlea.     Thouaanda  of  firma 
need  thi  rn       ( tnlj  2.&00  Certified  I'ubllc  AccountanU  in  I 
are  Darning  $3,0(»0  to  JI0  .000  a  yrar.       We  train  you  thoto. 

Um«  t . »r  ('.  P.  A.  eTnmlnationa  or  executive  accounting  poai- 
ECnowlsdaTS  «i"  bookkeeping  unnecesaarr  to  bi-gin  — we  pnpsn 
•  '  Ki-<!inii  up.  Our  course  and  acrvieo  are  under  the 
■oparvialon  of  wllham  Ii.  Caatenholx,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A  ,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  Unlveralty  of  llhnoia,  ast>i!<ted  by  a 
staff  of  C  P.  A 'a.  Including  membcra  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.      Low   tuition    l«e— oaay    terms.      Write  now  for  infor- 

1  and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 
LaSalle  Extension  I  OiTtrsity,      Drpt.  65J-II.  Chicago 
"The Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 


lt«Rn  LANGUAGES  er  ysTEHIHG 

ON    YOUR  OWN  PHONOGRAPH 


8  Great  Rules  for  Success 

By  Edward  B.    Warman,  A.M. 

GIVES   the   Ei({ht    Psychological  Keys  to  all 
Business  Success.    Tell*.  I'Ply  them 

Govern  your  thinking  and  ac'iiit:  >-i  of 

Psychology  and  you  car.  .ndi- 

■    far    greater    extent.     Tells    how    to 
develop  these  essentials: 

Confidence         Concentration  Pateivity 

Unloading  Potitivenet*  Impuluon 

Clinch  Your  Thought  Control  Condition* 

Apply  the  Eight  Keys  as  this  booklet  directs 
and  watch  results. 

EXTRA!      SPECIAL! 

This  booklet  also  contains  "Psychology  by 
Letter" — telling  how  to  reach  and  influence 
people  at  a  distance. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Sumner  writes  the  author:  "I  have. 
just  collected  by  mail,  a  distance  ol  200 
miles,  a  debt  that  has  been  Handing  for 
years." 

Vnr  IflP onU      '     vl"  "*"nd  V'°u  the  above  booklet 
roriUv^cniS  tilus.  mag- 

azine of  New  Thought  ..d  William 

E.  Town  Markham.  Onwn 

enandDi  ;:.ong  it*  contributors. 

THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  F-3I,   Holyokc,   Mass. 
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Typewrite  the  New  w  ay — 80 

to  100  words    prr    mtnutc 
guaroi;  a  $25 

$40  a 

speed  and  accu- 
racy.    I  <  .. 
at  home. 


If  you  want 
more      r 

.  v  Kn- 
veloi  '  took. 

1  >;  laininc     the   system 
how     hundrt*ds    of 
WAV     graduate,     in- 
J300,  J500. 
10.  ND     ItDSTAL 

'  \V  I  (  )R  FR1  I    1  '  IPY 
THE  Tl  I  I.oss  SCHOOL 
,^276<  ollefte  Hill.         Springfield.  O. 


THE  NEW  WAY 

IN    TYPEWRITING 


■I  home  by  the  Corttna  Phone 

Method  equipment.    Free  Ma 

lUT    home.       Ivn'loroexl     by 

Booklet 

free.     I 


CORTINA  ACADEMY.    Suite  704.  12  E.46lh  Si. New  York 


Spanish- French -English-Italian 


.lutely 

ntial  tosiin  ,-'s>,forM»mory 

Is   Power. 

your    memorj  \    I  will 

How 
to  Remember  nim*i.  tan-^ 
dsvelonWIM.Sclt-Contidcnce  Write  today. 

DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL 
Oept.  1754  1041  Chicago  Av».,  EvanMon   III. 


HOME 
STUDY 


Course*  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor* 
respondencc. 

(Mtn  Tsar)  Addrai 

fiTljr  HuturrBttu  nf  (Clitrann 

n>JI  flilns^i.  111 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

)  !    Tttl, 

:  oftbeKhort'Stor]  tau|  hi  by 
I  lir.  J.  Rerg  Kaeaw»l»,  far  few  ill's. 

IHBBOai  COUHIM'OMH  I 
Dr. Eesovabi    PrpU  ;i  .Held, 


College  Degrees  by  Home  Study 

In  Stand  aid  Coll         I  •*%  usual  d 

special  grad  ^laress 

i>    P    DELLINGER.    Ph.D..  U    n.    <  hrrr>Tiilc,  N.  C 

Home  Study 

Business 
Courses 

Let  Your  Training  Be  of  University  Grade 

The  1  impost   op;  are 

in  the  field  of  business.     Specialize-   qual- 
if\  in  s)i:iro  time  [1  :on  of  impor- 

faii.  ..rk  an  X 

before  UK  Mum  bdow  in  which  interested. 
\\  rite  ■•  nur  name  and  address  at  the  bot- 
tom and  mail  today.  We  will  send  full 
information  and  facta  retrardinR  salary 
InereMea  and  incomes  of  LaSalle  tra 
men.      Ixiw   o 

of  payment.s  for  thore   who  wish  such  an 
arrange  mi  nt.       Mi  nded    if 

not   satisfied  on  of  course. 

Me'  :   liv 

Cniglirr  Aecounling 
Cl  "■"  liinf  roi  I      1       \  .C. 
Inst  1 1  m,  1  v.imiu.itinnii 

Cllusinrs.  Management 
DTrnffie  Managemenl 

I    -i  cijin  nnd  Pom. 
DLaw—  Degree  of  LL.B. 
DCommcrcial  Law 


D Ranking  and  Fil 
[Z  l*u»ine»»  Letter 

Writing 
Cri.id.ution  Ffilriencr 

Ollice.Shopor  Factory 
CCommrrcial  Spanish 
D  Expert  I  rig 

ting 
G  Dusioeea  English 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO  BEST  ? 

Got  the  righl  -t.irt  in  life  by  reading  the  practical  new 
book,  HOW.   rOCHOOSE  ["HE  RIGHT  VOCATION 
;.\    Holmes  W.  Merton.    Jt  jo  net;    bj 

Funk  &  W»«n»Ui  Company,  354-360  Fourtk  Ate..    Nsw  York 


An  infer.;,  Protworam 

»  requmt. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

l~hc  f  ill  geaa"    /  '1.  .*•-.« .    T'  ,7tning 
JruMtrutton  tn  the  I* 

Dept.  652-R  Chicago.  III. 

Gentl.mrr      Send  without   obligation    to  trie  I:  saV 
matioa  regarding  cours«  indicated  abora. 


Name  . 
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Slavery  flourished  when  Man  knew 
no  other  source  of  Power  than  the 
human  body.  Slavery  declined  just  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  CREATE  power 
by  mechanical  means.  <|  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  creation  of  Power 
today    is    a    problem    that    is    worthy 


of  the  UNDIVIDED  effort  of  an 
enormous  organization  —  >uch  an 
organization,  for  instance,  as  that 
devoted  to  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  quality  standards  that  the  world 
looks  for — and  finds — in  motors  bear- 
ing the  Continental  Red  Seal. 


CONTINENTAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 


Factories:   Detroit  and  Muskegon 


Offices:   Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers  iu  the  World 


rontinental  Motors 


STANDARD  POWER  FOR  TRICKS.  AITOMOBILF.S  AND  TRACTORS 


•  -W'i 


The  Literary   Digest  [<>,  Jim-    ..   \()2Q         l, 
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TRAVELLING  at  the  rate  of  156.04  miles 
per  hour  at  Daytona  Beach.  Tommv 
Milton,  in  a  Duesenberg  car.  broke  six  world's 
speed  records  and  established  a  new  one. 

This  speed  of  almost  three  miles  per  minute 
was  faster  than  any  man  has  ever  travelled 
on  earth.  The  Duesenberg  Twin  Eight  was 
equipped  with  Delco  ignition. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Delco  to  be  on  record 
breaking  trips — Major  Schroeder's  altitude 
climb,  the  NC-4  trans-Atlantic  flight,  the 
Hudson  Super-Six  trans-continental  run.  and 
the  Essex  fifty  hour  grind  —  all  are  world's 
records. 

Every  user  of  Delco  equipment  will  appreciate 
Tommy  Milton's  compliment  when  he  said. 
"Delco  ignition  worked  perfectly  at  all  times." 

Delco  claims  no  credit  lor  making  these  re- 
markable speed  records  but  believes  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  owning  Delco-equipped 
cars  will  feel  complimented  to  know  that  the 
ignition  they  use  every  day  is  also  breaking 
world's  records. 


Delco 
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General   Motors  Company 

Assembling  Plants  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

for  the  Buick  Motor  Co. 

and  Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 

IV.  H.  Kilpatrick,  Works  Engineer 

C.  W.  Fennell,  'Resident  Engineer 


April  ist,  1920 


ft 


/ 


romtse  an 


d  Performance 


/^\N  August   15,   19 19,    we    started    work    on    the    St. 
Louis  assembling  plants  o£  the  General  Motors  Com- 
pany—  a  Chevrolet  plant  and  a  Buick  plant,  connected  by 
an  administration  building. 

We  promised  the  Chevrolet  unit  on  January  1,  1920,  and 
the  Buick  factory  on  April  1,  1920. 

The  Chevrolet  plant  was  completed  on  January  isl  The  con- 
struction of  the  Buick  unit  was  then  commenced  and  diat  plant 
completed  on  April  1st. 


The  project  was  carried  through  on  time 
months  and  the    second  in  3   months  - 
strikes,  floods  and  freight  embargoes. 


-  the  first  unit  in  4^ 
despite  delays   due  to 


FULLER 
BIDDING 

/-.  INDUSTRIAL  .,  / 

Fuller-Built 

Landmark/ 


THE  FULLER  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION, 
in  collaboration  with  Cjeorge  oA.  Fuller  Company,  offers  its  clients  a 
complete  service  —  taking  in  hand  their  building  projects  at  the 
very  inception  and  delivering  the  completed  building,  with  ma- 
chinery installed,  ready  for  production. 

George  A. Fuller  Coropatry 


New  York 
Boston 
St.  Louis 

Montro.il 


Washington 
New  Orleans 
Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Cleveland 

K.in-..is  City 
Detroit 


Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Shipyard 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 


September  yth,  ipjg 
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Here  is  the  Safety  Switch  that 
meets  every  safety  requirement 


THE  safety  switch  is  now  an 
accepted  fact  everywhere. 
Fire  marshals  of  a  dozen  states, 
Indiana  most  recently,  municipali- 
ties, electrical  societies,  labor  unions 
— all  have  joined  in  the  campaign 
for  the  abolishment  of  the  dangerous 
exposed  knife  switch  and  its  replace- 
ment by  the  externally -operated 
safety  switch. 

But  how  can  the  convenience  of 
the  exposed  knife  switch  be  retained 
— without  its  danger  ? 

This  question  is  answered  in  the 
Square  D  Safety  Switch — the  switch 
that  is  an  absolute  safeguard  against 
shock,  fire,  and  industrial 
accident  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  simple  knife  switch 
in  a  pressed  steel  housing 
externally  operated.  A  handle 
on  the  outside   does  all    the 
work. 

Currrent  cannot  reach  that 


handle,  nor  the  box  itself— tough, 
rugged  insulation  completely  isolates 
all  live  parts.  They  are  safeU  inclosed 
within  steel  walls. 

The  switch  may  be  locked  in  the 
open  position,  too,  while  work  is 
being  done  on  the  line;  nobody  can 
thoughtlessly   turn   on  the  current 

This  feature  is  saving  main  an 
electrician's  life.  "On" and  "Off" 
positions  are  clearly  indicated.  The 
Square  I)  Safety  Switch  is  made  in 
over  300  sizes,  types  and  capacii 
— for  factories,  office  buildings  and 
homes. 


InJu 


Opm 


Square  D  Safety  Switches  are  listed 
as  standard  for  both  fire  and  accident 
prevention  by  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  Meets  the 
requirements  of  the  National  1  \lec- 
trical  Safety  Code  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Square  D  Safet)    Switch  is 

sold  and  installed  by  your  electrical 
dealer  and  contract  .  Architc. 
and  engineers  are  listing  it  as 
standard  equipment.  Ask  any  ot 
them  for  further  information — or 
write  us  direct. 

Act  N<  )Wand  ;  •  our 

workmen,    your    family    I 
your   propei 
shocks    and    other   ek 

ha 

s^i  ARK   D  COMPACT 
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MUELLER  Sanitary  Wall  Drinking 
Fountain.  E-3768,  Crescent  Stream  Type. 


MUELLER  Sanitary  Pedestal 
Drinking  Fountain,  E-3632,  Bubbling  Type. 


Health  Officials  Endorse  Mueller   Sanitary  Fountains 

Designed  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  sanitary  service,  MUELLER  Drinking 
Fountains,  for  use  in  residences,  public  buildings  and  parks,  embody  the  latest  improvements 
in  healthful  drinking  apparatus,  coupled  with  beauty  of  design  and  sturdiness  of  construction. 

There  are  some  thirty  different  styles  in  MUELLER  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains- 
each  designed  to  meet  some  special  need,  or  to  render  some  distinctive  service — each  the 
result  of  years  of  practical  experience. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 


The  free  book,  entitled 
"Dependable  Plumbing,"  tells 
how  to  select  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures and  gives  much  valuable 
information  that  every  owner 
of  a  home  or  building  should 
have. 

The  "Mueller  Portfolio  of 
Modern  Homes"  illustrates 
many  clever  architectural  fea- 
tures and  explains  why 
MUELLER  Plumbing  Fixtures 
give  a  lifetime  of  satisfaction  at 
a  minimum  cost.  Write  for 
these  free  books  today. 

And  above  all,  instruct  your 
architect  to  specify  MUELLER 
— your  plumber  to  use  only 
MUELLER  —  and  see  tor  your- 
self that  the  name  MUELLER 
is  on  every  article  installed. 

H.    MUELLER     MFG.    COMPANY,    DECATUR,    ILL.,  U.    S.    A. 

PHONE  BELL  153 

Water,  Plumbing  and  Gas  Brass  Goods  and  Tools 
New  York.  145  W.  30th  St.  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada  San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St., 

A'atkins  5397  Phone  Sutter  3577 

Mueller  Metals  Co..  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  makers  of  Red  Tip  Brass  and  Copper  R-d  and  Tubing; 
Forgings    and    Castings   in  Brass.    Bronze    and   Aluminum,    also    Screw  Machined    Products 


For  three  generations  the 
MUELLER  Standards  for 
improved  design,  for  mechan- 
ic al  precision  in  manufacture, 
and  for  enduring  service,  have 
never  been  excelled. 

In  addition  to  Drinking 
Fountains,  MUELLER  makes 
some  three  thousand  different 
items  —  embracing  the  entire 
field  of  Brass  Plumbing  Fixtures 
— each  branded  with  the  name 
MUELLER- 

Whether  you  intend  to  build 
or  remodel,  the  experience  and 
skill  of  the  entire  MUELLER 
anizatipn  are  at  your  com- 
mand, to  help  you  solve  your 
plumbing  problems —  econom- 
ically and  to  your  lasting 
satisfaction. 


Phone 
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1L  C.  L.  FIGHTING   FOR   ITS   LIFE 


DOUBTS  ARE  BEING  EXPRE8T  here  and  then  if,  with 
.ill  the  hullabaloo  in  the  advertising  pages  about  price- 
slashing,  the  public  is  really  finding  any  real  reduction 

in  the  cost  of  living.     And  while  hope  is  flowering  in  n 
colors  at  the  prospect  of  livable  prices,  unfeeling  writers  calmly 

assure  us  that  this  is  merely  a  flurry, 
and  that  our  expenses  will  soon  again 
He  the  old  upward  climb.     Whether 
these   cheerful    prophets    are   right,    of 
course,    is   a   question.       Equally    au- 
thoritative observers  are  quoted  later 
in  this  article  who  believe  that  prices 
are  at  last  on  the   toboggan   and   the 
nightmare  of  excruciating  expenditures 
is  ending.     Just  at   present   the   news 
columns   bring    contradictory  accounts 
of  retail  prices  falling   while   whol 
prloes  are  rising,   and   wage  increases 
granted  in  industries   thai   are  slowing 
down  to  part-timo  operation,   so   that 
it   is   easy    to   understand   how   expert 
observers  scanning  the  held  may  bring 
in  conflicting  reports.     Despite  all   the 
hysterical    price-slashing    in    dispatches 
and  head-lines,  affirms  the  New  York 
Globe,  the  cost  of  living  has  not  been 
reduced    "by    either    tho    well-known 
jot     or     the    proverbial     tittle."     The 
"  scarcity  of  goods  plus  inflated  currency 
is  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
high  prices,"  argues  The  Globe,  "and  the 
action  of  a  few  retailers,  or  even  a  large 
number  of   them,    can    not    alter    these 
fundamental     fads."        Recent,     reduc- 
tions were  brought  about  by  "a  lessening  of  profits  rather  than 
by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,"  says  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  which  is  convinced  that  WO  can  hope  for  no  important 
and  permanent   price  recessions  until  we  have  found  a  way  to 
reduce   the   costs   of   production   and   of   distribution.     And    it 
points  out  that  "freight  charges  are  more  likely  to  be  incn 
than  lowered,  and  wages  show  no  symptoms  of  coming  down  for 
the  present."     "Let  nobody  imagine  that  an  era  of  lower  prices 
has  been  ushered  in  because  prict  -reductions  have  been  taking 
place    generally    throughout     the    country    in    certain    lift 
merchandise,"  urges  the  Springfield  I'nion,  which  warns  us  that 
"any  advantage  that  the  public  may  gain  temporarily  "w ill  be 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  prices  hitherto  prevailing  unless 
the  underlying  causes  of  high   prices  are  eliminated)   and   this 
necessarily   takes   time."     In  an   editorial   headed   "Hope,   But 
Be  Not  Misled,"  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  admonishes  us  aa  follows: 
"Sensible  people  will  not  be  misled  by  tho  so-called  'wave  of 


i  ping  tl  try.'     I:  out  of  it 

immediate  b<-n<  fit .  well  and  g<  i 
ed  into  believii  •  he  appi 

affairs  or  that  the  backboni  of  high  prices  has  been  broken  or 
that  it  ha  'ay. 

"Tl:  ■  Seel  of  v. bias  ' 

Prices  are  og  dashed  h 

goods  or  i  wer 

prioi  been  b  ■;•'  dealers  at 

a  mark-down  of 
selling    prices.      The    oontr.  per- 

haps,    thi      truth.     In 

dally  the  staph  la  which 

must    r<  ph  c  the 

goods  now  1m  ing  <>P.  g  re- 

ductions   pn  will    o  least 

much    as    before,    for   a    downward 
trend   in   these   staple 
apparent.     This    b  ing    tr  i 
stationary    prioi  1    in 

the    fall.     T  '  nd    public    should 

build   no  DO]  '  Me  fb 

tions.     The  time  to  rejoice  will 
conditions     un:  ly      show     that 

lower  prices  must  oonu  :  and  let  as  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  dark  side  t*i  the 
picture—  that  the  return  to  rmal 

prices  will  be  accompanied  by  no  ot 
conditions  worse   than   high   pneos." 

Consumption  has  not  boon  cut  down 
by  the  recent  price-slashing,  agree 
New   York   CommereiaL,   "but.  on   the 
contrary,  has  been  stimulated,  wh» 
production    is    still    lagging    behind." 
"  Tor  the  first    tame  in  our 
complete    employment    of    labor    and 
equipment  is  unable  to  n 
mands  of  the  market,"  uofc 
Yorl  .  which  goes  o- 


iiti.  m;\\    BADGE  <>r  cm  k  v 

— Harding  In  the  Brooklyn  Each 


"why  prices  can  not  collap- 

"The  public  is  pathetically  willing  to  1  -cutting 

by  a  f<  w  department  stores,  accompanied  by  I 
of  loans  and  a  sellitur  movement  in  stocks  and  bond* 
that    the  peak  of  high   pr  i  d.     Tl  • 

symptoms,  unhappily,  paw  e  nothing  of  the  kind.     I 
there  is  a  cenam  slack  m  prices  which  can  be  taken  up.     Manu- 
facturers, middlemen,  and  retail' 

unnecessarily  large  profits,  and  1!  •  rebellion  "f  :,   | 

tho  buying  public  may  have  made  it   i 
order  to  sell  at  all.     There  ha-  K  Imp  in 

sale  price  of  clothing.  Certain  vise  mere)  : 
that  they  would  gain  more  on  a  quick  tur 
prices  than  they  would  save  by  keeping  l 

turnover.      If  all  retail  merchants  cut  pn.  srjQ 

disappear,    and    if    pnee-oulting   wars   follow. 
chants  are  likely  to  be  ruined,  with  no  p. 
the  consumer. 

"Our  thinking  about    UtklSS  is  constantly   befud 
necessity  of  expressing  thorn  in  terms  of  c  pnwont 
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of  bigh  hieh  is  world-wide,  is  due  to  the  loss  of  mar 

Ml,  in  i  both  directly  and  through  the  ordinary 

mi   made  good  in  war-time.     This  wastage 

rlf>  good  before  civilization  can  product         I      -<■  an 

annual  income  in  (he  necessities  of  life  as  ii  did  before  the  war. 

I  nil  good  (here  will  not  be  enough  of  tl  sities 
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NEXT! 
ssel    in    tlir    New    York   Evening    World. 

and  luxuries  of  life  to  meet  the  normal  needs  of  this  or  any  other 
ountry.     The  cosl  of  living  is   not  a  money  problem,    it  is  a 
oduotion  problem." 

Says  an  anonymous  manufacturer  quoted  in  the  columns  of 
i    WiiH  Street  Journal: 

There  is  a  shortage  of  all  products,  including  oil,  sugar,  steel, 
farm  products,  textiles,  paper,  etc.  You  can  not  bring  about,  ;i 
permanent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  until  production  catches 
up  wit  h  consumption. 

"  In  the  face  of  the  movement  to  reduce  prices,  I  note  that  ad- 
vances  in  wages  are  being  granted  by  various  industries.  This 
increases  tin-  purchasing  power  of  the  people  withoul  any  cor- 
responding increase  in  production,  as  labor  is  already  fully  em- 
ployed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor,  due  to 
the  shorter  working-day  and  decreased  production  per  man. 
Not  until  production  approaches  consumptive  requirements  can 
we  bring  about  a  lasting  reduction  in  living  costs." 

Prolific  production!  That  is  the  policy  for  America,"  insists 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  characterizes  the  recent 
price-cutting  as  "only  an  alleviation."  A  thirty  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  clothing  prioes  dentlj  predicted  tor  nexl  fall 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Frazer,  editor  of  The  Haberdasher  (New  Yorl 
who  is  thus  quoted  in  the  New  York   World: 

'Nothing  is  to  he  gained  by  permitting  the  public  to  delude 
itself  in lo  the  belief  that    the  prices  of  men's  and   boy8'  apparel 

have  reach*  d  I  he  peak  and  are  on  t  he  ih  dine,  w  hen  t  he  contrary 
i^  the  fact      Nothing  shorl  of  a  nation-wide  cataclysm  can  > 
vent  an  increase  in  prices  next  autumn  averaging  30   i"  c  a 
above  the  prices  for  spring,  on  which  of  late  heavy  reductions 
have  been  made  in  man        i    ions  of  the  country. 

'The  upward  trend  can  not  be  avoided  possible  devel- 

opment in  the  meantime,  and  all  of  the  government  agencies 
combined  are  helpless  to  a\ ert  it. 

"What  the>   se.  m  to  bave  entirelj   forgotten  in  the  Federal 
erve  Board  and  thi    Department  of  Justice,  judging  from  the 
publish)  emanating  from  ro  quarters,  is  that 

the  retailer  orders  In  ■  and  must  order  litem  from  three  to 
nine  months  before  tb<  tim<  of  delivers  and  retail  sale;  that 
the  merchandise  to  reach  the  cons'un  ail  counter 

autumn    either    has    been    or    now    is    being    bought    from 
jobbers   and    inanufact  ur<  r>,    and    that    wit  n'lon   every 

bn-  ilea  for  men  and  boys  is  being  marketed  at   pari 


increases  ranging  from  lotooO  percent,  and  averaging,  as  stated, 

.30  per  cent,  increase." 

Many  observers,  however,  are  convinced  that  the  ogre  0f 
high  prices  has  received  a  mortal  wound,  tho  his  death  may  be 
a  lingering  one.  "Retail  prices  ar<  down  to  stay,"  say-  Mr. 
Franklin  Simon,  one  of  the  big  Fifth  Avenue  merchants,  accord- 
ing to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  And  th<  same 
paper  quotes  Mr.  II.  A.  Saks,  president  of  the  Retail  Dry-Goods 
eciation,  as  saying  of  the  recenl  slashing  of  retail  pric 

'This  is  a  sane  and  normal  movement  toward  sane  and  norma] 
conditions.  The  general  reduction  at  the  present  represent* 
approximately  the  amount  of  the  inflation  in  certain  lie 

"It    is   evident    that    we   are   coming    back    to   earth.      Boi 
work,    more   production,   and   consequently   more   competition, 
will  result  in  a  permanenl  soft*  ningof  prices,  which  may  amount 
to  an  average  of  1 .",  per  cent." 

"I  feel  that  the  worst  of  high  prices  is  over,"  says  Mr.  Frai 
II.  Sisson,   vice-presidenl   of  the  Guaranty  Trust   Company  of 
New    York.      And    the   Brooklyn    Eagle   quotes   him   further  as 

lul  lows: 

"I  see   no   reason    for   prices   to   go   back   to   the  high  level   at 
which  the  public  stopl   buying.     We  ure  not   going  to  have  1 
same  thing  all  over  again.      In  my  opinion  tl  "al  'rend  of 

prices  of  commodities  will  be  downward  from  now   on." 

The  present  drop  in  prices  is  not.  a  spasmodic  movement, 
such  as  was  the  overalls  movement,  but  a  genuine  indication 
that  the  orgy  of  spending  is  near  an  end,  says  Prof.  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 


numiA; 


HE'S  GOTTA   <  OME    DOWN 

Talburl   in  the  Toledo    Vews-Bee. 


of  Xew    York   l'ni\  ersity. 

York  World: 


He  is  quoted  a-  follows  in  the  New 


\  selling  movement,  is  now  beginning  to  take  t  he  place  of  the 
reckless  buying  and  consumption  which  have  prevailed  the  last 
leu  v  ears,  and  on  all  sides  I  here  are  uumi-t akable  signs  that,  prices 
have  started  their  bumping  downward  journey.  I  certainly 
hopi    the  slump  will  not   be  so  rapid  as  to  bring  on  a  panic. 

"Normally,  the  level  <>f  prioes  should  range  downward  during 
tlie  present  calendar  year;  first,  because  the  production  of  goods 
is  increasing;  secondly,  because  we  are  likely  to  lose  sorne  of  our 
cold  stock-  so  that  banks  will  be  forced  to  contract  their  credits; 
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and  thirdly,  because  i  he  Federal  R  i-  already  enforcing 

!  he  policy  of  restriction. 

"Tin   faci  thai  the  ban]     an   behind  the  movement  to  lo 
prices  is  the  be  I  assurano    th<   i  ard  course  will  continue. 

The  decline  of  prices  will  first  affect  our  securi  The 

prices  of  stocks  have  aires/  kened.     Then   the  prioi 
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LOOKING    I'  >K   a  BOFT  SPOT 

McCarthy  In  the  New  Orleans  Tim  \me. 

sonic  of  our  speculative  commodities  will  Buffer.  The  prices 
of  wholesale  commodities  will  decline  here  and  there.  Retail 
prices  will  then  gradually  fall,  and,  last  of  all,  .  rents, 

wages,  and  salaries." 

The  price  drop  is  permanent,  agrees  Prof.  Frederick  R.  Rob- 
inson, Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  Xew  York  Evening  Sun  thus  reports 
his  views: 

"High  prices  reached  i  heir  peak  some  two  or  three  weeks 

and  the  break  that,  has  spread  throughout  the  country  i-  the 
natural  result  of  present-day  economic  conditions,  which  will 
alYeet  the  markets  not  only  of  the  United  Stale-,  hut  of  the 
entire  world. 

•'Future  decreases  are  not  apt  i"  be  as  sudden  and  star* 
tling   as    this  first  one,   but    the   trend    will    be   consistently 

downward 

"The  reasons  for  high  prices  Professor  Robinson  gave  as 
coming  in  the  following  order  of  time  and  importance:    1 1    The 

fundamental    or    economic    reason,    raw     material    sb  due 

largely  to  the  improper  distribution  of  1  b  ilation, 

that  is,  the  buying  of  goods  1>\   a  certain  element  to  hold  for 

!ur  prices,  and  including  what  is  now  known  as  profiteering; 

■3)  inflation  of  values  and  credits,  a  combination  of  the  other 

eauses,  and    (4)   a  wrong  method   of   taxation,   which   led   manu- 
turer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer  to  add  an  enormous  peroenl 

to  the  price  of  his  goods  h>  order  to  keep  up  his  own  inooi 

standard. 

"The  drop  in  prices  manifests  dsdr  in  the  same  sequ< 

speculation  always  taking  its  cue  from   the  source  and   possibly 

moving  faster  but  rarely  lirst.  said  Professor  Robinson.     The 

world   at    large  has  been  engaged   in   making  what    i-^   known  as 

'producer's  goods';   thai  is.  machinery  and  other  articles  which 

are  used  in  producing  wares  for  the  ultimate  consumer  This, 
in  itself,  was  a  sort  of  universal  speculation  on  the  future  needs 
Of  all  countries,  and  was  not  a  policy  calculated  on  Supplying 
existing  needs  with  raw  materials. 
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selves  out  of  .:  itrong  i'. 

nationi  are  Btriving  mightily  to  match  it. 

•'.lust    now    the  air  i-  full  of  talk  thing  dreadful  is 

going  to  happen.     No  oik  rhal  ii  i 

mi  why  it  should  happM  ii    or  whal  will  a.\  i 
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EIGHTH  WEEK   OF   "THE   DIGEST'S"  POLL— 


A\  ELECTION  held  after  the  Greek  victory  at  Salami*, 
/—\  480  b.c,  furnishes  one  of  the  earliest  historical  proofs 
•*-  -*-  of  the  value  of  a  ballot  arranged  to  record  both  the 
first  and  second  choice  of  each  voter.  When  the  leaders  of  the 
('■reeks  took  a  vote  among  themselves  to  decide  which  deserved 
the  greatest  credil  for  the  victory,  the  returns  showed  one  vote 
lor  each  candidate.  Luckily  the  ballot,  like  the  ballots  sent  out 
by  Tin:  Literary  Digest,  permitted  a  second  choice,  and  nearly 
everybody  agreed  thai  second  honors  should  go  to  Themistocles. 
It  was,  therefore,  plain  that  Themistocles  was  not  second,  but 
first.  The  Villager  (New  York),  which  digs  up  this  bit  of  history, 
argues  for  the  importance  of  second-choice  votes  in  the  present. 
ronfesf  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination,  where,  as 
the  New  York  Tribune,  quoting  and  commending  The  Villager, 
points  out,  "there  is  a  bewildering  number  of  first  choices." 

An  extended  analysis  of  the  ballots  listed  in  the  column  headed 
"Second  Choice,"  in  the  large  table  below,  has  been  made  by 
The  Digest,  partly  along  lines  suggested  by  Daniel  S.  Remsen, 
author  of  an  important  work  on  the  American  primaries.  In  this 
case  the  results,  by  and  large,  strongly  and  significantly  em- 
phasize the  national  preferences  as  revealed  by  the  first-choice 
Tn  the  case  of  the  three  leaders  in  the  Republican 
column,  for  instance,  whereas  the  first-choice  vote  shows  Wood 
leading  Johnson  by  approximately  14,500  and  Hoover  by  37,000, 
the  second-choice  column   (below)  shows  the  larger  margins  of 


2o. 000  and  46,500.  Figured  in  percentages,  ( i-  n<  ral  Wood's  supe- 
riority in  second-choice  vole-  is  even  great  -choice 
totals  are  much  larger  than  the  second.     A  brief  portion  of  Tub 
Digest's  tabulation  of  the  Republican  portion  of  (lie  second* 
choice  vote,  showing  both   the  candidate  on  whose  ballot  they 
appear  and  the  candidate  to  whom  they  would  go  in  case  of  • 
original  candidate's  elimination,  is  presented   in  the  follov. 
small  table.     Thus  it  is  shown  that  of  the  total  number 
voted  for  Wood,  43,837  voted  for  Johnson  as  a  second  choi 
26,971  for  Hoover,  36,322  for  Lowden,  and  19,506  for  Hughes. 


Second-Choice  Votes. 

First  Choice 

Wood 

Johnson 

Hoover 

Lowden 

Hughes 

Wood 

277,486 

43.837 

26,971 

36,322 

19,506 

Johnson . . 

263.087! 

37,656 

11.101 

26.861 

16.032 

Hoover, 

240,468 

36,507 

14,552 

17.727 

8.934 

Lowden . . . 

120,391 

24,506 

20,116 

7.605 

6.841 

Ilughes  . . . 

59,719 

9.302 

6,957 

2,952 

3.693 

Total  Second  Choice. 

125,473 

96,425 

55,511 

94,929 

61.252 

First  Choi 

277.486 

263,087 

240.468 

J120.391 

54.719 

Grand  Tot 

al 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECOND-CHOICE  VOTE 


The  tabulation  <»f  these  second-choice  votes,  owing  to  the 
huge  Bize  of  the  task,  includes  only  return-  received  up  to  the 
middle  of  May,  but  then-  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  later 
returns    would    materially    change    the    result.    The    current 

first-choice  VOteS,  as  added   to  the  total   second-choice  ballot-   m 

the  line  labeled  grand  total,  maj  possibly  give  a  truer  indica- 
tion of  the  respective  popular  strength  of  the  candidates  than 

could  be  given  by  either  first-  or  second-choice  ballots  alon. 
According  to  Mr.  Remsen's  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  in 

parts  of  Australia  as  well  as  in  some  of  our  own  States,  all  the 
candidates  whose  total  first- and  second-choice  votes  is  less  than 
the  first-choice  votes  returned  for  the  highest  candidate  would  lie 

eliminated.    "For  by  no   possibility,"   explains    Mr.   Remsen, 

'can  any  such  have  been  elected."'  Under  this  ruling,  it  will 
be  seen,  only  Wood,  Johnson,  and  Hoover  would  remain  to  be 
voted  for.  Removing  from  consideration  all  of  the  second- 
choice  votes  written  on  any  of  the  ballots  which  carry  either  of 
the  three  as  first  choice,  we  find  that  General  Wood  receives  a 
total  vote  of  112,783  from  the  eliminated  candidates,  .Johnson 
receives  103,381,  and  Hoover  81,358.  I  mu.-t  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  second-choice  vote  listed  as  coming  from 
Democratic  sources,  amounting  to  less  than  three  thousand  in 
the   case   of  General   Wood   and   less    than   ten    thousand   in   the 

case  of  Senator  Johnson,  favors  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  extent  of 

more  than  twenty-five  thousand.      Vs  a   final  side-light   on   the 


situation,  it  ma;,    be  mentioned  that  the  r<- tin: 

penned  bavi    given  General  W 1  4,407  seoond-ohoiee  balk 

Senator  Johnson  1,207,  and  Mr.  Hoi  I       In   tin 

week    the  firstKihoioe  ballot-  ran:    Jol. 
and  Wood  ' 

Among  the  candid  :   mentioned  in  the  small 

choice  table  presented  on  thi  preceding 
of  Massachusetts,  leads  the  field  with  a  total  of  II1. 
the  Democratic  com phmenta  shown  to  Hoover  both  in  first- and 

■  ind-choice  \  otes,  his  first-cl 

ond-choioe   ■  •  Democratic  candidates,   14,6! 

ites  testifying  thai  MeAdoo  i-  next  in  their  prefi 
again,  however,  comparison  brings  out  the  second-choice  -trength 
of  General  Wood,  who  receives  36,507  aeoond-chi  -  from 

the  Hooverites,  as  against   17.7_'7  for  Lowden   and  14,552  for 
Hughes. 

Among  the  candidates  not  listed  on  tin  large  table,  Senator 
Capper,  of  K;msi>,  continues  strongest,  with  a  total  vote  of 
23,  1<»7.  Pershing  follows  with  13,660,  and  La  FoUette  with  10.- 
644.  Senator  Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin,  w  hose  candidacy 
was  recently  announced   in   a   circular,  WT  'hatheha> 

not  announced  bis  candidacy,  and  is  not  a  candid: 

The  situation   among  the   Democratic  candidates,   both   m 

regards  first-  and  second-choice  ballots,  will  be  considered  in  a 

final  article  on  the  poll  to  appear  next  week. 
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WHAT  TO   DO   TO   AVERT  A 
FOOD   CRISIS 

THAT  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  GRANARY  and 
stock-yard,  the  country  which  fed  warring  Europe,  is 
itself  facing  scarcity  within  a  year  and  perhaps  de- 
-  food  supplies,  is  a  statement  which  would 
provoke  smiles  it  it  were  not  made  by  eminent  authorities  and 
buttressed  by  solid  facts.  Since  we  quoted  agricultural  and 
trade  experts  two  weeks  ago  who  told  why  this  condition  exists, 
government  officials,  authorities  on  food  and  farming,  and 
leaders  of  opinion  ha\  e  been  appearing  in  print  with  advice  about 
remedying  it.  Their  suggestions  center  around  the  stimulation 
of  production  and  the  elimination  of  waste.  The  farmer  must 
bo  helped  to  produce  more;  the  immigration  of  potential  farm- 
hands must  be  encouraged, 
labor  must  be  steered 
back  to  the  land,  city  va- 
cationers must  take  to  the 
machines  must  bo 
made  to  do  more  work  on 
the  farm,  and  must  be 
furnished  where  necessary 
1 1  no  ugh  government  aid 
or  private  cooperation. 
And  all  of  us  who  have 
back  yards  must  add  to 
the  food  supply  by  rais- 
ing vegetable's  in  "poace 
gardens."  Better  market- 
ing systems  must  be  de- 
vised, food  must  movo 
from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  more  quickly 
and  more  cheaply,  and  the 
consumer  must  do  his  part 
by  buying  wisely  and 
avoiding  waste. 

Whilo    stocks    held    in 
storage  may  be  released 

and  thereby  bring  prices  down,  spokesmen  for  the  farmers  tell 
us  that  food  prices  will  never  fall  to  old  levels,  but  must  be 
kept  high  enough  to  make  maximum  food-production  profitable 
to  the  producer  in  an  era  of  high-wages  and  oxpensive  supplies. 
If  city  dwellers  are  to  have  food  in  plenty,  farming  must  be  a 
truly  "gainful"  occupation.  The  editor  of  The  Manufacturers' 
Record  (Baltimore)  believes  that  the  farmer  has  never  received 
a  fair  measure  of  profit;  that  his  work  must  be  recognized  at 
i*  full  value,  and  that  if  farming  does  not  yield  a  fair  return 
I  if  the  farmers'  children  are  not  given  a  fair  chance  com- 
pared with  the  children  of  the  cities,  then  trouble  is  ahead.  Tho 
fanner,  sa.\s  the  bos  Angeles  Orchard  and  Farm,  "is' determined 
to  place  himself  upon  an  equal  plane  with  his  city  brother — to 
e  good  roads,  good  schools,  home  conveniences,  an  automo- 
bile, an  income  for  his  labor  sufficient  to  buy  the  things  that 
other  men  buy."  Fanning  must  be  made  more  attractive, 
declares  the  editor  of  The  Farmers'  Mail  and  Breeze  (Topeka, 
Kan.  ,  so  thai  "ambitious,  capable  young  men  will  wish  to 
engage  in  it."  And  this  authority  tries  to  answer  the  question 
"How?"— 

"There  are  three  faotoi    in  the  problem:  increased  production, 
a  vastly  better  syst  distribution,  and  cheaper  capital.     It 

has  been  demoi  I  thai  scientific  cultivation  will  increase 

production  at  li  nt.  on  the  average,  and  probably 

from  2(X)  to  o(M)  per  cent.      Bu1   there  is  little  use  to  talk  about 
increased   production   U  is  a   profitable  market  for  the 

things  produ 

"It    has  been  demonstrated   fully   that    there, is  little  relation 
between  the  p  1  by   the  farmer  for  his  product   and 


the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  of  the  finished  or  manufactured 
product.  .  .  .  My  opinion  is  that  the  remedy  must  be  found 
eventually  in  a  wide-spread  system  of  cooperation  among  the 
farmers  themselves.  ...  I  think  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a 
cooperative  community  cultivating,  perhaps,  twenty  miles 
square  of  land  with  the  most  economical  and  scientific  manage- 
ment and  with  manufacturing  establishments,  packing-houses, 
and  canning-factories,  operated  by  the  same  communitj';  in 
other  words,  the  raw  product  would  be  turned  into  the  finished 
product  where  it  was  produced. 

"I  think  also  that  cheap  capital  could  be  furnished  by  the 
Government  taking  the  bonds  of  the  cooperative  eommuniti>  - 
at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest,  say  2  or  3  per  cent.,  and  issuing  to 
the  community  currency,  so  much  as  might  be  needed,  based 
on  such  bonds." 

To  a  certain  extent,  explains  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Marsh,  editor  of 
The  Economic  World,  in  a  New  York  World  interview,  a  correc- 
tive to  scarcity  with  high 
prices  "will  be  furnished 
by  the  very  condition 
which  has  been  created  " — 

"High  agricultural 
prices  will  induce  many 
farmers  to  plant  more  and 
will  also  attract  many 
more  to  engage  in  farm- 
ing. .  .  .  The  shortage  of 
1920  may  thus  be  compen- 
sated for  to  some  extent 
by  increased  production 
in  the  years  immediately 
following." 

The  New  York  Times 
suggests  that  the  indus- 
trial slow-down  which  is 
now  being  predicted  may 
furnish  a  partial  remedy 
for  the  farm-labor  short- 
age. "For  there  are  cur- 
rent reports  of  factories 
already  running  on  short- 
ened time  and  counting 
complete  stoppage  for  a 
while  among  the  possibilities,"  and  this  "might  be  effective 
in  sending  applicants  for  work  to  the  farms."  Others  see 
little  hope  of  securing  sufficient  farm-labor  out  of  our  present 
population  and  demand  the  encouragement  of  immigra- 
tion. Suggestions  for  the  importation  of  coolie  labor  have  not 
been  very  popularly  received,  but  the  editor  of  The  Ohio  Farmer 
(Cleveland)  says  he  has  been  told  by  a  man  intimately  familiar 
with  conditions  in  northern  Europe  "that  there  are  thousands 
of  farm-laborers  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Holland,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  possibly  Germany  and  other 
countries,  who  would  bo  glad  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
if  they  could  be  admitted  here."  They  are  men  and  women 
'used  to  farm  work  because  they  have  done  nothing  else," 
but  "the  literacy  test  keeps  them  out  of  this  country."  The 
Ohio  editor  wonders  if  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  lower  this 
barrier  to  farm-workers  in  order  that  our  food  production  may 
be  maintained,  and  he  continues: 

"There  would  be  serious  objection  raised  by  American  organ- 

i  ed  labor  to  bringing  in  the  trained  arti/.ans  of  Europe,  but 
American  farmers  would  welcome  a  class  of  honest,  industrious 
people  who  would  come  to  till  the  ranks  of  farm-laborers,  now 
so  sadly  thinned.  These  people  would  not  be  skilled  in  the 
use  of  farm  machinery.  Many  of  them  could  not  read  or  write. 
Hut  we  are  told,  ami  have  every  reason'to  believe,  that  they  would 
be  industrious  and  peaceable,  and  that  they  would  mind  their 
business  and  not  start  out  to  tear  down  our  governmental  insti- 
tution .  a-  do  some  of  the  bright  ones  that  get  across.  Their 
children  would  grow  up  into  good  citizens  and  they  would  be  a 
useful  and  welcome  <  lass  of  immigrants.  In  times  past  a  large 
proportion  of  immigrants  could  not  read  or  write,  but  they  had 


PROSPERITY!  " 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
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common  sense,  whieli  is  something  that  is  often  lacking  iii  those 
who  have  had  a  good  education.     If  Bueh  a  -lass  of  farm-labor 

is  available,   the   United  States  should  admit    them." 

Another  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  farm-labor  "will 

he,  the  Lnereased  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,"  several  daily 
newspapers  assert.  An  editor  of  tin-  Chicago  Tribune,  after 
reading  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  latest  bulletin  on  the 
subject,  informs  us  that — 

"One  man  with  a  twenty-eight -inch  horse-drawn  gang  plow 
pan  do  75  per  cent,  more  than  with  a  one-bottom  sixttvu-ineh 
plow.  One  man  with  a  corn-binder  can  do  50  per  cent,  more 
than  if  he  cuts  and  shocks  by  hand.  A  hay-loader  reduces  b\ 
25  per  cent,  the*  time  required  to  put  on  a  load.  Fanners  who 
use  manure-spreaders  haul  and  spread  in  less  than  half  the  time 
required  by  those  w  ho  haul  by  wagon  and  spread  with  a  fork. 
Saving  of  man-power  by  use  of  tractors,  combined  harvesters, 
and  other  improvements  is  vastly  greater." 

Many  observers  of  agricultural  conditions  realize  that  most 
small  farmers  can  not  afford  to  buy  the  expensive  machinery 
they  ought  to  have.  Air.  George  F.  Niles,  of  Pomfrel  ("enter, 
Conn.,  for  instances  writes  to  The  Manufacturers'  ttccortl  to 
suggest  that  the  Government  and  our  tinanciers  cooperate  "to 
have  a  strong  central  organization  created  to  promote  and 
nuance  the  establishment  of  smaller  corporations  throughout  the 
country  which  could  own  or  otherwise  acquire  possession  of 
sufficient  agricultural  machinery  to  supply  the  needs  of  each 
district,  by  either  renting  the  machines  (operated  by  the  owner-' 
skilled  drivers)  to  farmers  who  desired  their  use,  or,  if  found  to  be 
more  expedient,  doing  tin*  work  at  a  ti\t  price  per  acre,  or  even 
on  the  basis  of  crop-sharing  with  the  landowners."  The  Fann- 
ers' National  Council  is  also  awake  to  this  need  and  has  asked 
Congress  to  put   at   the  disposal  of  the  farmers  a  revolving  fund 

of  from  .S2.r),(KK),(KX)  to  $40,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  machinery 

and  other  farm  necessaries. 

Herbert  Hoover  thinks  the  whole  problem  of  food-production 
and  distribution  should  be  looked  into  b\  a  commission  of  highly 
trained  farmers,  economists,  and  financial  experts.  At  no  lime, 
he  says,  "has  the  margin  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 
been  as  large  as  it  is  to-da\  ."  In  his  opinion,  "the  whole 
marketing  system  in  niau\  of  our  commodities  is  indirect, 
expensive,  wasteful,  and  increases  the  margin  unduly."  So  h« 
calls  for  investigation  and  Legislation  to  bring  about  "the  per- 
fection of  our  marketing  system,  that  the  waste  and  OOSt  thereof 
may  be  reduced."  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  points  out  in 
a  recent  statement    that  profitable  farming  depends  on   three 


things    ample  production,    mininum  of  production,  and 

adequate  prices.     A-  .Mr.  Meredith  explains: 

"  Ad.  quale  production  Si  minimum 

method-  and  economical  operation  -  in  thu 

utilization  of  the  soil,  more  Lntelhgi  nt  use  of  (.  rtili 

better  seed,  the  growing  of  more  productive  .-train-  and  variel 

better  methods  of  preventing  Boil  erosion,  mon 

of  combating  insect   pests,  plant  and  animal  dia 

duction  of  more  and  better  grades  of  li  -  utilization 

of  forage  and  roughage  and  waste  material-  on  tbj  farm-,  better 

maintenance  of  -oil  fertility  l.\   conserving  -oil   moistun    and 

manure,  and  a  greater  use  of  Legumes  in  rotation-  a-  m- 

panioti  or  intertilled   crop-;   the.  g  and 

practical  mechanical  power  on  farms. 

"The  problem  ..f  securing  for  the  farmer  prices  which  will 
enable  him  to  maintain  production  i-  a  more  difficult  on*  At- 
tention must  be  given  to  better  and  more  economical  m<  thods  of 
grading,  storing,  marketing,  and  distributing  farm  produ 

Hut  while  all  these  suggestions  an  valuable  in  showing  how 
farm  production  ma)  be  increased  in  the  future  they  do  not  help 

much  to  solve  the  problem  of  food  for  tin-  year.      How   can  the 
fanner  be  helped  to  uret  this  year's  crop  properi]  cultivated  ami 

harvested'.'      This  i-  .■    subject    which   is  engaging  tin 

governors,  legislature*,  boards  of  trade,  and  daily  newspapt 

In  one  Ohio  city  _?.()«'.»  business  ami    professional  men  have  an- 
nounced that   they  will  give  one  <la  to 
fanners.      City    men   are  being   urged    to   -|»  i,d    their 
as  farm-hands.      ( !ollege  men  and  high-eohool  8tud<  nt-  ar 
especially  urged  bj   the  newspapers  I             -heir  lone  sumi 
vacations  to  farm-work.     The  members  of  Colgate  I  in\  • 

crack  football  team,  it  ha-  been  announced,  will  do  their  sum: 

training  in  the  oorn-fields  and  potato  p.. 
York. 

In  Miohigan  an  organization  i        '  formed  to  recruit  men 

in   industrial    center-   and    place    them   00 
eighteen   thousand   abandoned   farm-.     In   Mae  the 

Legislature  i-  preparing  bo  mal  i>riatio>  rage  the 

.ni/.alion  of  farming-camp-  from  win. 
can  be  Bent    when?  thej    are  most   needed  by  il  •  In 

addition  to  this  the  Governor  of  Mae 
the  people  of  the  S 
meat  the  production  of  the  ramus  and  to  br 

of  li\  Log.      Th     I  amb.  r  of  t 

appeal  to  everj  one  in  v 

j ear.     Suob  appeals  •>  bj   tin 

where.     "There  is  greater   need   for  a   l-  ,r  than 

•her,  «ras  during  the  war,1   ;)..    . 
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THE   GOMPERS   PLAIN    TO   ELECT  A 
LABOR   CONGRESS 

ANY  SENSITIVE  FEELINGS  the  present  Congress  may 
/  \      1  .red  by  Samuel  (iompers,  president  of 

-*-     ■*-  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  when  he  wrii 
an  editorial  in  Th  thai  "  deception,  if  not  treachery, 

has  met  the  appeals  of  the  wage-earners  for  relief  from  the 
high  cost  of  living,  profiteering,  and  the  reduction  of  wages," 
and  urges  his  readers  to  return  to  Congress  in  the  fall  men  who 
are  friendly  to  labor.  "Enemies  must  be  defeated;  friends 
must  be  elected,"  is  the  slogan 
of  tin  l'«  deration  president.  In 
short,  "there  must  be  an  overturn 
in  ( !ongress." 

Describing  the  days  since  the 

armistice  as  an  "era  of  frenzied 
profiteering  and  gambling,"  Mr. 
Gompers  holds  Congress  directly 
responsible  for  the  presenl  con- 
dition of  labor  and  the  unprece- 
dented cosl  of  living.  "  It  may 
be  indicted  fairly  as  a  Congress 
of  incompetence  on  the  cost-of- 
living  issues,  and  as  a  Congress 
which  has  Keen  negligent  of  duty 
and  thoughtless  of  the  welfare  of 
the  people,"  Mr.  Gompers  goes 
on.  Not  only  that,  but  "politician 
has  played  hand  and  glove  with 
industrial  monarch  to  press  down 
upon  the  people  the  burdens  of 
industrial  empire,"  and  fur- 
thermore: 


"While  profiteers  have  reaped 
untold  gains,  while  they  have 
piled  fortune  upon  fortuno  in  gold, 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice, 
makers  of  laws  have  gone  about 

the  business  of  writing  into  the  statutes  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  trade-union  activity. 

"  Out  of  this  repression  and  out  of  this  ruthless  exploitation  and 
profiteering  there  has  been  bred  among  the  working  people  a 
deep  and  stern  resentment.  No  excuse  will  be  accepted  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stale-  for  its  failure  to  find  proposals 
of  constructive  nature  to  meet  a  situation  that  has  long  been  of 
alarming  proportions  and  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  significance. 

"The  working  people  of  the  I  oited  States  are  speaking  to-day 
in  mandatary   terms.     Tie       I  iched    the  point  at    which 

t  he,  w  hi  no  longer  endure  or  suffer  injustice  by  legislative  enact- 
ment and  profiteering  by  private  pirates.  The  service  they 
have  given  ,  ntitles  them  to  the  right  to  be  hoard.     They  will 

be  heard." 

Then  Mr.  Gompers  charges  that  Congress  has  had  laid  before 
it,  "suggestions  for  effective  action  and  plans  for  real  relief," 
but  that  "it  would  not  listen  and  would  not  act."  " Seven 
measures  were  suggested  by  the  President,  but  Congri 

no    heed.       If    these    measures    had     no     merit     Congress    should 

have  produced  measures  of  its  own  making  as  substitutes.    But 

Congress  did  nothing,"  Mr.  Gompers  tells  us.     To  avoid  such 

ligenoe   in    the   future,   "there   must    be   sen!    U     i  ess 

men  who  understand  and  men  who  can  be  trusted,"  and  in  the 
meantime    he    would   have    the     following    measures     of     relief 

adopt 

"Firsl     Immediate  adjustments  of  wages,  both   in   prrt 
employmenl  and  in  government   service,   to  meel  at   hast   the 
living  costs  that  have  outstrip!   incomes  by  reason  of  this  era 
of  frenzied  profiteering  and  gambling. 

oondly     [mmediatt  tive   action    must    he   taken    to 

prevent    continued    in.  in    the    COSl    of    living.      This    re- 

quitt  Ion    of    a    fundamental    nature.       It     requires    action 

by  the  Congress. 


"Thirdly — There  must  be  an  end  to  the  enactment  of  the 
kind  of  legislation  typified  by  the  Esch-Cummins  Railroad 
Law  and  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  Law. 
There  must  be  an  end  of  legislative  repression,  restriction,  and 
coercion. 

"Fourthly — The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  do  well 
to  give  immediate  and  effective  consideration  to  the  proposal 
of  the  American  labor  movement  that  control  of  credit  capital 
be  taken  from  private  financiers  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
public  trust,  to  be  administered  upon  principles  voluntary  and 
cooperative  in  character. 

"Fifthly — Congress  should  provide  immediately  for  full 
publicity  for  income-tax  returns." 

No  editorial  which  we  have 
read  entirely  agrees  with  Air. 
Gompers,  altho  many  concur  in 
his  opinion  of  Congress,  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  admits 
that  he  "has  pointed  out  the 
right  path  of  political  action  to 
labor."  "All  that  he  says  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present 
Congress  is  true;  it  is  unintelli- 
gent, slothful,  partizan,  and 
obstructive,"  declares  one  of  its 
severest  critics,  the  Democratic 
New  York  World.  But,  con- 
tinues this  paper: 

"Nearly  everything  that  Mr. 
Gompers  suggests  as  a  remedy 
for  its  failures  is  just  as  objec- 
tionable, for  he  speaks  only  for 
a  class. 

"The  cost  of  living  is  not 
going  to  be  reduced  by  con- 
tinuous wage  increases,  strikes, 
shortened  production,  and  laws 
that  favor  some  elements  of  the 
population  at  the  expense  of  the 
majority.  Of  the  many  words 
used  by  Mr.  Gompers  not  one 
recognizes  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  organized  labor  for  existing  conditions  or  obligation 
to  cooperate  unselfishly  in  working  out  the  problems  presented. 
"When  labor  demands  everything  and  yields  nothing  its  at- 
titude is  the  same  as  that  of  the  profiteers.  Mr.  Gompers  wants 
more  wages  and  he  resents  any  law  substituting  inquiry  for 
violence  in  industrial  disputes,  and  yet  ho  would  have  that  spirit 
in  others  curbed  by  Legislation.  Such  a  plan  will  not  work.  If 
Congress  were  made  up  of  members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  it  could  not  be  made  to  work. 

"High  prices  are  not  due  to  profiteering  alone.  We  are 
paying  for  war.  for  inflation,  for  waste,  for  extravagance,  for 
oatura]  law  disregarded.  We  went  into  these  things  together. 
We  must  find  our  way  out  together,  without  dictation  from  any 
class." 

The  Socialist  Now  York  Call  looks  upon  the  Gompers  state- 
it  as  a  "confession  of  [failure"  of  present  non-Socialist  labor 
methods,  and  the  Buffalo  Commercial  (Hep.)  sees  in  it.  a  "cam- 
paign of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  pay  the  debt  it 
to  President  Wilson  and  the  Democratic  party."     "The 

President  has  repeatedly  catered  to  the  demands  of  the  unions, 
and  now  the  unions  are  called  upon  to  settle,"  continues  this 
r.  The  \'eu  "\  ork  Tribune  (Rep.)  looks  upon  the  (iompers 
move  as  "bushwhacking  strategy,"  and  charges  him  with  "trying 
to  control  Miles  in  Congress"  while  "shying  at  trying  to  elect 
candidates  who  believe  enough  in  his  policies  to  advocate  them 
directly,  and  to  oul  loose  from  other  parties."  "Why  doesn't 
he  organize  a  Labor  party  here,  as  the  labor-leaders  in  other 
countries  have  done,  and  accept  the  responsibility  which  goes 
with  organized  political  activity?"  asks  this  paper.  As  to 
profiteering,  the  Buffalo  Commercial  reminds  us  that  "organized 
labor  has  been  the  greatest  of  all  malefactors;  it  has  been  harsh 
and  tyrannical  in  its  demands." 


"YOU  BIG  LOAFER  I " 

— Kirby  in  the'New  York  World. 
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THE  RAILROADS'   NEED   OF    UNITY 

UNITY  OP  COMMAND,  found  absolutely  uea 
enable  the  railroads  to  meet    tin 
now   apparently  discovered   to  bi    no  less  essential  in 
peace-time  traffic  emergencies.     In  fact,  tin  carri. 
have  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi    ion  to  reliev(   the 
railroad  freight  congestion    bj 

under  the  new  law.     They  virtually    reoognizi  fchi    B 

Globe,  "that  in  an  emergency  il  i-  inimical  to  the  public  inl 
to  operate  i  he  roads  in  any  other 
way  than   under  a  coordinated 
plan  di reeled  from  Washington." 
And   the   Commission,   ob 
the  New  Yorl.  ng  Mail 

performing  the  functions  of  a 
transportation  general  staff  with 
good  prospects  of  Buccess.  The 
New  York  World  is  rejoiced  to 
find  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  now  constituted 
"revealing  a  capacity  along  tins 
line  which  is  most  reassuring  for 
the  success  of  the  new  policy  of 
railroad  regulation,"  and 
New  York  Commercial  sees  r<  ason 
to  expect  that  the  Commission 
"can  point  the  way  for  the  roads 
over  chasms  spanned  by  enduring 
viaducts."  Of  course,  as  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  notes,  some 
will  seize  on  this  development 
"as  proof  that  the  business  is  too 
big  to  be  handled  by  any  but  t  lie 
Government,"  while  "others  will 
once  more  contend  that  it  is  the 
direct  result  of  government  oper- 
ation," but  The  Journal  would 
compare  the C. mmission's rule  to 
"the  part  played  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  in  attaining  unity 

of  policy  with  regard  to  loans  and    discount-rates.'      The  (  li 
land  Plain  Dealer  explains,  too,  that  the  plan  is  not  gov<  i 
operation,  but  "Federal  control  of  b  i  thai  the  combined 

railroad  facilities  may  best  serve  the  public  and  congestion  may 
be  eliminated."      It  points  out  further  that  — 

"Railroad  companies  themselves  will  continue  to  operate  the 
roads,  to  collect   and  disperse  moneys,  and   to  enjoj    all  their 
rights  as   private   carriers,    with    the   simrlc   exception    thai    I 
Interstate  ( Jommeroe  ( Commission  \\  ill  act  as  the  director  of  traffic 
for  the  whole  country.      It  will  compel  the  pooling   ol    CI 
other   equipment,    the   joini    use   of    terminal    facilities    \\  I 
desirable,  place  embargoes  on  non-essentials,  and  require  routing 
which  will  relieve  congestion  and  gel  freight  to  its  destination 

il'i   the  quickest    possible   tin> 

Indeed,  the  supervision  of  the   Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission over  the  railroads'   emergency   program   i-  character- 
ized by    The   Wall  Street   Journal  as   "little   more   than   a    1.  . 
formality,"  and  "the  success  of  the  measure  taken  will  depend 
upon  the  vigor  and  capacity  of  private  management." 

"There  is  no  lapse  toward  governmenl  ownership."  declares 
the  New  York  Globe,  which  proceeds  to  tell  exactly  what  i- 
being  done  and  why: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  acting  under 
additional  powers  granted  it  by  Section   102  of  the  Transport 

tion  Act.  This  section  states  that  the  Commission  ma\  'sus- 
pend the  Operation  of  any  or  all  rules*  regulation-,  or  praoti 

.  .  .  with  respect  to  oarservioe  tor  such  time  as  maj  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commission.'  It  maj  'make  such  jusl  and  rea- 
sonable directions  with  respect  to  car  service,  without   regard  to 
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SHRIEKING    FOR    BE  LP 

Barding  In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


Advocate  -  of  governmi  at  own- 
ership  of   the   road-   look   upon 
the     appeal 
( 'oinnii  rce  Commission  at 
ion  <»f  failun  <>n  the  part  of  private  ownership.     S 

I".  \\.  sim-  (Dem.,  Tenn.),  who  sponsored  the  Plumb 
plan  in  ( 'in 

"With  no  war-demand-  upon  tin    road-,  with   no  \\:ir  Board 
giving  arbitrary   priority  orders,  arid  no  in'.  e  with  the 

fulle-t  and  control  of  the  railroad-  h\    t 

owner-,  thej   run  up  the  white  flag  and  make  an  ui 
Burrendi  their  inability 

-er\  ice  to  '  perfect  b    normal   oonditii 

that   th«    Governmenl  le  to  and  did  give  dui 

nontha  then 

Mr.    Sims   wonders   how    long   "this   self-i  ment 

operatil  "     will     continue,    ami  iwn 

deUl  "private   ownershi] 

monstrat.  d  failure."     / 
declares  that   the  '■'■  sing 

to  inett   the  w  that   the  moment   pri\ 

ship  was  resum<  d  "the 

process  without   regard  to  the  iiv  >f  their  pat 
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Wide  World  Photos. 


WRECK  OF  THE   TRAIN  IN  WHICH  CARRANZA  FLED   FROM   MEXICO  CITY. 


AFTER  CARRANZA— WHAT  ? 


OUT  OF  MEXICO'S  "MORAL  REVOLT"  comes  the 
assassination  of  Carranza  by  a  man  whose  father 
recently  was  executed  by  order  of  the  First  Chief;  the 
withdrawal  of  Obregon  as  a  candidate  for  election  as  Provisional 
President ,  and  the  election  of  Governor  de  la  Huerta,  of  Sonora; 
the  postponement  of  the  Presidential  election  from  July  4  to 
Si  pit  tnber  5;  the  temporary  squelching  of  Francisco  Villa; 
and  what  seems  to  be  a  sincere  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  new 
Government  to  establish  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with 
other  countries,  and  a  stable  government  in  Mexico.  "The 
ncAv  regime  in  Mexico  starts  off  well,"  observes  the  neighboring 
El  Paso  Time*,  possibly  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "But  how  long 
will  it  last?"  query  half  a  dozen 
other  editors.  Mexico's  long 
and  tragic  record  of  misgovorn- 
thinks  the  New  York 
World,  "is  primarily  due  to  the 
Fact  that  it  never  has  had  a 
chieftain  able  to  conquer  his  own 
greed  for  power  and  wealth." 
[s  a  change  now  in  sight?  We  are 
reminded  bj  the  Boston  Tran- 
script that  the  present  eompara- 
th eh  pi  ac«  able  and  bloodl. 
settlement  of  the  revolution  "is, 
after  all,  a  mere  compromise 
arrangement  between  a  group  of 
rebel   chieftains,"   and   the  New 

i  ork  Journal  of  I  Tees 

that  "the, 'Mexican  problem'  is 
nowise    solved    by     this    i.-,t. 
ohang(  " ;      thai     "  Mexico    is    in 
need   oi    com]  nomic   re- 

habilitation"; ami  thai  "the 
entire  social  and  political  order 
of  the  oountrj  must  be  recon- 
structs 1  "  "  It  is  idle  for  Mexico 
in  look  to  Europe  for  a 
declares    this    papt  i 

can   gel    aid    that   w  ill    I 

to    work    out  of    her     pr<  sent 

menl  only    from    ' 
United  Stati 

"Thing  »ing  with  aln 
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LATEST  Pit OTocRAPH  OF  GENERAL  OBREGON, 
Chief  mllil  arj  leader  Of  the  revolution  which  overthrew  Carranza 


remark  several  papers,  and  they  wonder  if  ii  is  because  Mexico 
is  in  need  of  a  loan.  One  or  two  recall  thai  Carranza.  after  ob- 
taining the  recognition  and  cooperation  of  the  United  States, 
"gave  us  the  gate."  The  Transcript  advises  us  not  io  be  too 
optimistic,  and  the  Newark  Evening  Sews  asserts  that.  "Obregon 
and  Gonzales  control  Mexico  to-day,  just  as  they  controlled 
it  four  years  ago,  and  are  determined  now,  as  they  were  then. 
that  the  Presidential  election  shall  go  the  way  they  want  it  to 
go."  While  de  la  Huerta  has  been  made  Provisional  President, 
some  papers  regard  as  significant  the  fact  that,  bo  far,  Obregon 
is  the  only  candidate  for  the  actual  Presidency  who  has  appeared 
on  the  scene.     Even  if  there  were  other  candidates,  thinks  | 

Baltimore  News,  "elections  an 
~~[       farce   and    popular    government 
bul    a   name."      And  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  goes  on  to  question 
Mexico's  ability  t o  govern  herself : 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Mexico  is  unfit   for  the  responsi- 
bilities  that   a   republic  impos 
upon    it>    people.      <!o\  eminent 
can  rise  no  higher  than  its  sourot 

And  if  the  source  is  the  people 

t  he  ( ;<>\  eminent  will  be  no  bi  | 
than    the    type    of    people    it     IE 
representative  of." 

This  somewhat  gloomy  out- 
look is  shared  by  other  paper-. 
"If  history  may  be  relied  on  as  a 
guide,"  flunks  the  Pitishurg 
Gazette-Times,  "the  overthrow  of 
Carran/.a  marks,  nol  the  end  of 
political  disturbances  in  Mexico. 
but  the  beginning  of  a  new  aeries 
of  revolutions  and  counter-revo- 
lutions." "One  is  never  safe  ii 
m  airing  predictions  concerning 
Mexico  and  Mexicans,"  agrees 
the  Columbus  Dispatch.  "Before 
another  week  rolls  around  an- 
other counter-revolution  ma\ 
be  started."  But  this  paper  be- 
lieves most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
recent  revolution  are  friendly 
toward  the  United  States.  "If 
tin    •  a    arc   sincere  in   their 
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protestations  of  friendship  for  thi    counl       the; 

position  to  prove  their  good  faith,"  n  s. 

Mexico  to-day  is  in  a  pitiable  pli  toidbj  theflpa 

novelist,  V.  Blasco   [baftez,   writing  in    thi    Chicago   ZYt6 

Tho  country  is  "curst,  with  an  endli        uec<      01    of  tnoni    -mad 
politicians";   the  ports  are  "losing  their  traffic  more  and  mora 

■  ry  'lay";  "stevedores  and  other  labor  -I  around,  with 

nothing  to  do";   there  is  "scarcely  enougb  food  raised  to  feed 
iis  population,"  altho  Mexico  i    one  <>f  tb  •  and  n 

fertile  countries  in   the  world."     Cattlem  a,   tired  of  ha 
(heir  herds  slaughtered  to  feed  revolution]  i      one  oul 

of  business";  farm-laborers  "leave  the  hoe  for  the  riile";  the 
"asthmatic  Locomotives  and  patched-up  car  crawl  loui\  over 
the  railroads,  of  which 
Boaroeij  more  than  the 
traoks  remain."  Tho 
group  of  intelligenl  men, 
dubbed  scientiftcos,  who 
attached  themselves  to 
Diaz  w In":  he  same  into 
power,  were  "prudent 
and  dignified  grafters, 
who  carried  on  their 
thieving  withoul  un- 
seemly haste,"  Ibafiez 
goes  on,  but  "their  suc- 
cessors "  under  Oarran- 
za  were  "nothing  but 
vandals."  "They  were 
rapid-fire  grafters,  who 
knew  that  they  had  only 
a  few  years  in  which  to 
get  rich,  and  so  had  to 
steal  as  fast  as  possible." 
The  only  export  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  we 
are  told,  are  the  mines-, 
the  sisal,  produced  in 
Y  neat  an,  and  the  Tam- 
pioo  oil  -  wells.  Car- 
ranza,  he  goes  on,  taxed 
the  oil-wells  about  40 
per  cent.,  and  regarded 
them  as  the  only  re- 
liable source  of  income 
the  Government  had. 

Altho  Senor  Ibafiez 
made  his  first-hand  observations  early  in  May,  the  situation 
changed  within  two  weeks.  The  presenl  Provisional  President, 
de  la  Huerta,  has  proclaimed  thai  the  Mexican  Government 
"is  well  disposed  to  develop  relations  with  the  United  States. 
General  Obregon  has  assured  the  nation  that  "the  man  selected 
at  the  coming  election  will  be  the  choice  of  the  people."  "If 
I  am  the  choice,"  he  goes  on,  "I  intend  to  establish  an  era  of 
friendship  and  harmony  with  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
.  .  .  and  to  strengthen  constantly  our  commercial  relations 
with  them."  In  view  of  all  this,  the  \ew  York  ii.,  /.  con- 
cludes that,  altho  Mexico's  ease  "  has  been  desperate  manj  times, 
tho  situation  to-day  is  at  least  full  of  promise  of  better  thi 

"Obregon  has  common  sense;    it  oughl  to  carry  him  far,  and 
if  ought  to  carry   Mexioo  far."'   declares  the  Cleveland    Plain 
Denier,   and   other   optimistic   editor-   concur.      "Obregon's   ex- 
pressions of  good  will  toward  the  United  Siaies  struck  a  \\.  1 
note  after  the  years  of  Carran/a's  snarls  and  insults.'-  says  the 

New  Orleans  rimes-Picayune,  and  the  New   fork  1 

sincerely  hopes  that   "out  of  the  recent  upheaval  will  grow  a 

new   and    better  order  in    the  affairs  of  our  southern   neighbor." 

Obregon's  desire  to  "make  the  international  border  as  peaceful 
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IS  III';   MEXICO'S  COMING   "MAN  ON   HORSEBACK"? 

This  is  Che  only  photograph  taken  <>r  Francisco  \  Ola  since  the  Columbus  raid.     This 
bandit  leader  is  now  Issuing  ultimata  to  tin1  new    Mexican  Government,  which  in 

return  has  set  a  price  en  hla  bead. 
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''Certain]    I  xier- 
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dered  foi 

"The  outlook  for 
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to  the  n 
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'im<- 

no!  mili- 

olution.     b 

I,.  .  • 

armed      f<,-  ,      1*- 

little    fighl  :    the 

mill- 
er i  1  of  1  re- 
public opinion  b>  kind  it. 
That  n  has  public  ■ 
ion  in  support  of  it  is 
no!  to  be  doubted  in 
\  i<  w  o!  and 
thi-  lid  faet  thai 
indii           '  ha!    M< 

•    rself. 
Thirdly,  then  is  a  strik- 
ing aba  oee  f>f  jn  rsonal 
1<  ad<  rship   for   personal 
d     ends 
develop  later,  but 
a!  presenl  thi  revolution 
tor    its 
purpose  the  wi  Ifan 
the  country  rat  In  r  than 
the  i  h  \  al  i'>n  of  a  sc 
ing  and  ambitious  man 
to  supreme  powt  r.     The 
uprisings  in    Mexio 
the  pas!    I  B 

mosl  wholi>  p.  rsonal  in 
their  nature.  Th<  M 
can-    foughl    for  a  man 
rather  than  for  a  i 
Fourthly,  there  appears  to  be  an  amazing  unanimity  of  senti- 
ineni   among  Mexican  Leaders,  as  well  as  among  th.    y 
people  generally ." 

The   Washington    /'.■  '   0O1  he  faib. 

dial  relations  with  Mexico  "  an  indictmenl  of 
"No  oompUcated  machinerj    is  1  in  helping  M 

and  property  can  be  saved  by  the  i 
sense  and  frit  udship. 

But  Mexico  "can  hope  for  nothing  n<  w  oul  ol  rotation, 

nor  can  ny  imn 

conclud.  -  Sefior  [b 
of    the  i.     '  a  i    peaoafttl 

cili.-ens  would  l.i^t   DO  more  than  a  yn 
write  r.      "Mi  \ 

lieve  it  impossible,  while  the  nation 
Mexico  to  ha 

■In  re    11. 

t,  think: 

nol  know   what  it  is.      BoweVCT,  h(  ,m 

the  barbarism   and   s1npidil\    of  man:   in  ng 

adjusts  itself." 
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IMMIGRANTS   COMING   AGAIN 

ONLY  A  LACK  OF  SUM'S  is  keeping  hack  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  prospective  European  immigrants  from 
flocking  to  this  country,  we  are  told  by  government 
immigration  officials.  "Even  with  the  postwar  passporl  re- 
strictions, then-  would  be  the  greatest  rush  of  people  to  this 
country  ever  known  if  there  were  only  ships  to  bring  them," 
assorts  an  Ellis  Island  official,  and  the  Chicago  2  declares 

that  "nearly  six  hundred  thousand  aliens  in  many  European 
countries  have  applied  for  permission  to  emigrate  to  America." 
For  more  than  a  month  immigrants  have  been  arriving  in  this 
country  at  the  rale  of  ten  thousand  weekly;  two  ships  are  re- 
ported to  have  brough.1  a  total  of  3,500  steerage  passengers  in 
one  day  from  Italy  alone.  According  to  The  Tribune,  "many 
authorities  believe  all  prewar  records  will  be  broken  by  the 
exodus  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  unless  Congress  puts 
up  the  bars." 

The  present  influx  is  welcomed  by  the  farmer,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  mine-owner,  the  railroads,  and  industry  in  general, 
as  it  is  expected  thai  the  arrival  of  half  a  million  unskilled  labor- 
ers in  the  next  year  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  existing  labor 
shortage.  This  amounts  to  lour  million  workers,  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  Interracial  Council  published  in  these  pages  on 
April  24.  A  Large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  are  expected 
to  settle  on  farms  and  lake  up  homesteads  in  the  Western 
States  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  which  is  now  being  made 
accessible  by  a  government-built  railroad.  Thousands  of  un- 
skilled workers,  we  are  told  by  J.  J.  Underwood  in  the  Seattle 
Times,  could  find  profitable  employment  in  repairing  and  ex- 
tending our  country's  network  of  roads: 

"The  United  States  needs  steady  additions  to  its  supply  of 
unskilled  labor.  From  all  sources— Federal,  State,  and  county 
appropriations — ther<    is   available   to-daj    more   than   $1,000,- 


000.000  for  a  road-construction  program.  But  there,  is  a  short  - 
of  labor  for  the  job.  When  these  appropriations  were  made 
it  was  thought  that  this  program  would  furnish  employment 
for  the  returned  soldiers.  But  the  American  Army  was  not 
made  up  of  unskilled  men.  When  the  veterans  returned  they 
didn't  want  to  work  on  the  highways.  They  had  not  done  that 
kind  of  labor  before,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  do 
unskilled  work  on  their  return." 

\n  instance  of  the  urgent  demand  for  labor  in  American 
industry  is  furnished  by  the  Washington  Post.  "One  ship 
brought  over  a  thousand  former  Italian  soldiers,  healthy  and 

•  r  for  work,"  says  this  paper.  "They  found  it,  for  the 
president  of  a  rubber  company  instructed  his  agents  to  offer 
them  all  jobs  at  good  pay."  As  to  the  quality  of  the  immigra- 
tion now  Hooding  the  country  for  the  first,  time  since  1914,  it 
would  seem,  in  view  of  the  rigid  passporl  vise  necessary  before 
the  immigrant  can  sail,  that  undesirables  would  have  difficulty 
in  getting  into  the  United  States.  The  San  Diego  Union, 
however,  declares  that  "in  numerous  cases  emigrants  whose 
passports  had  not  been  vised  at  any  American  consulate  because 
their  papers  revealed  criminal  records  have  reappeared  later 
with  new  papers  giving  them  char  records,"  and  hints  at  the 
connivance  of  officials  in  deporting  undesirables.  "Keep  them 
out."  urges  this  paper. 

Other  countries,  however,  according  to  the  Des  Moines  A 
are  offering  every  inducement    to  the  immigrant.     We  read: 

"Numbers  of   Italians.   Spaniards,   and   French   are  going  to 
Argentina,  where  there  [are  many  of  these  nationalities  already 
located.     Free  land  is  being  given  to  newcomers. 

"Brazil  is  not  only  paying  passage  for  immigrants,  but  take- 
care  of  them  on  arrival,  and  transports  them  free  to  their 
destination. 

"Chile  is  inducing  immigration  by  giving  one  hundred  acres 
and  implements  to  each  immigrant. 

"New  Zealand  has  arranged  with  the  shipping  companies  for 
reduced  fares  for  desirable  immigrant-."' 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  best  way  to  save  daylight  is  to  use  it. — Capper's  Weekly. 

Running  for   President    in   Mexico  turns  on  how  fast   you  can  run.    - 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  average  man  lays  down  the  law  to  his  wife  and  then  accepts  all  her 
amendments. — Atchison  Globe. 

The    railroads    having    been    unscrambled,    the    proposition    now     is    to 
unjam  them. — Boston  Transcript. 

ib  is  no  soap-box  oratory  in   Mexico.     There  are  no  soap-boxes 
there. — Greenville  (S   <      Piedmont. 

Why   worry  about    the  gas  shortage  with   two   National  Conventions 
about  to  convene?     New  York  World. 

Tin    reason  the  profiteers  don't  strike  for  more  is  because  they  can  get 
it  without  striking.     Associated  Editors. 

\  i  ah  is  t  any   safety-razor  manufacturer   has  a    practical   explanation   of 
Carranza's  downfall.     Birmingham  aid. 

explanation  of  rotten  politics  is  thai  the  people  don't  -know 
thoy  want  and  the  politicians  do       Vssocialcd  Editors. 

v   leaders  are  always  liberal   in   offering   the   Vice-Presidencj    to 
people- they  knew  will  refuse  to  accept  it       New  York  World. 

Pi  rhapb  M-    Debs  also  has  hopes  of  split  ting  the  solid  South  this  time 

On  the  strength  of  his  long  residence  in    \tlanta.    -Ohio  Slate  ./ 

\  news  hi  in  says  a  chafing-dish  Killed  a  girl:    we  personal!]   knoM    il 

m.in>    instances  when    it   has  come  near  it.      Philadelphia  North  American. 

weakness  of  Governor  Edwards's  candidacj  lies  in  the  fact  that  all 
his  most    Influential  supporters  are  now    residents  <>i   Cuba. — New    i 

id. 

McAdoo  says  the  countrj  will  need  its  strongest  man  in  the  next 
four  sears,  i.ut  probablj  what  he  intended  to  convej  was  that  thestron 
man's  son  In-law:  might  serve  In  a  pinch.--  Kami  Star. 

.,    HOD     Wayne    Wheeler,    "voted    for   prohi- 
bition in  the  face  of  a  most  corrupt  liquor  organization  threatening 

'ben  Will  iIict    hand,    there    was    a    hol>     and 

orruptible   prohibition  Hon    threatening    their    political    lives. 

'en   two  evils  tl  -them  the  Jess. — 

■ibunc.  - 


"Dollars  to  doughnuts"  now  means  about   even   money. 
Tribune. 


-New  York 


It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  what   the  war  made  the  world  safe  for 
Los  Angeles  Tinas. 

There  has  never  been  a  Wood  President,  tho  a  few  have  shown  symp- 
toms of  ivory. — Baltimore  Sun. 

w  i  LRiNG  overalls  won't  turn  the  trick  unless  \on  do  something  to 
wear  'em  out. — Associated  Editors. 

I'm    Vice-Presidency  as  usual  will  gi  ^    yel  what  a  place  for  some 

tired  business  man. — Nashville  Banner. 

YVh  \tever  other  meats  ma\  be  scarce,  crow  will  be  unusually  plentiful 
this  year.   -Greenville    >    <       Piedmont. 

Strange  how  a  man  earning  $500  a  day  can  get  blue  in  the  face  because 

another  demands  %S  a  da>        Associated  Edit 

\>iif;  what  is  going  to  happen  at  Chicago,  that  Dempsex  -( 'arpent  ier 
squabble  will   be  a   prettj    I  nee  atrair. — Xcir    York    World. 

mwi    would  have  no  trouble  raising  that  Indemnity    if  she'd  just 
push  Wilhelm  HohenzoUern  in'"  the  movies      Philadelphia  Record. 

3om    saj   oil  played  a  part  in  the  Mexican  revolution.     That   might 
unl  for  its  running  so  smoothls      New  }otk  Morning  Telegraph. 

Win  \   tile  politicians  Saj    thej    want   a   business  man  for  President,   they 

mean  a  man  who  'will  do  business  with  the  politicians.-  -k  World. 

Tut  ilorists  are  Urging  US  to  si\  it  with  (lowers,  but  some  ilajs  when  we 
read  the  political  news  we  would  prefer  to  say  it  with  poison  Ivy. — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

\  ^i  i;\  wi  jirl  and  <10.0OO  disappeared  from  the  same  house  the  same 
day;  the  report  does  not  so  state,  but  it  probablj  was  her  pay-day. — 
Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

Wim  i  the  railroads  are  no  doubt  hadh  bruised  and  weakened  from  their 
war-service,    that    demand  .:    30  per  cent     increase   in  freight-rates 

indicates  that    their  nerves  are  all   right. — Kans,  ^!ar. 

I     i'1'i  r  jams  of  freiji 

i  .ii  1 1,  si :  iKes  at  docks, 

.swerve  ihe  nation's  bUSlni  SS 
Swiftlj    toward  the  rocks 

— Boston  Herald. 
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COLLAPSE   OF  THE   FRENCH   GENERAL   STRIKE 


THE  BIGGEST  DEMONSTRATION  ever  engineered 
by  labor  in  France,  an  attempted  general  strike,  ends 
in  failure,  Paris  correspondents  report,  and  its  defeat 
was  effected  by  the  workers  themselves,  who  felt  that  it 
was  an  effort  to  set  up  a  Soviet  rule  in  Prance  and  could 
only  bring  ruin  and  misery  to  them  and  their  families.  It  is 
said  that  tins  failure  is  "hound  to  be  a  sev<  re  hlow  to  the  \>r<  stage 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Labor."  Ii  hits  even  harder  the 
Syndicalists  or  "Reds,"  who 
have  been  acclaiming  "direct 
action"  as  a  panacea  for  all 
labor  ills,  according  to  these 
correspondents,  who  point  out 
that  for  twenty-one  days  since 
the  rioting  of  May  day  the  Con- 
federation Executive  Committee 
sought  by  launching  four  or  five 
different  "waves  of  assault,"  or 
expansions  of  strikes,  to  coerce 
tin  Government  into  the  ac- 
ceptance of  their  demands  for 
the  nationalization  of  railroads. 
The  result  is  considered  a  gnat 
victory  for  Premier  Millerand's 
Ministry,  we  are  told,  for  from 
the  first  it  flatly  refused  any 
compromise  with  the  movement, 
and  the  Chamber,  with  the 
strike  as  an  issue,  voted  confi- 
dence in  the  Premier  by  531  to 
88.  Premier  Millerand  brushed 
aside  the  Socialist  criticisms  of 
his  ruthlessness,  and  insisted 
that  judicial  proceedings  against 
fomenters  of  disorder  would  be 
continued  regardless  of  the  end 

of  the  strike.  "Certain  individuals  in  correspondence  with 
Russian  Bolshoviki,"  he  declared,  "imagined  they  could  see  the 
moment  arriving  for  the  birth  of  a  revolution  for  which  they 
were  waiting — and  which  others  outside  of  France  also  expected." 
Paris  dispatches  say  that  this  reference,  which  might  have 
meant  either  Moscow  or  Berlin,  was  received  with  unbounded 
applause.  We  are  further  informed  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment unoarthod  a  wide-spread  Bolshevik  plot  of  Radical  leaders 
of  the  French  strike  movement  to  establish  Soviet  rule  in  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Brest,  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Strasbourg. 
Attempts  to  seize  the  government  of  eaoh  of  these  cities  and  then 
to  establish  Soviet  rule  throughout  France  would  have  been 
made  on  May  1  if  the  railroad  strike  had  succeeded,  according 
to  officials  of  the  French  Government,  who  charge  that  large 
funds  toward  this  conspiracy  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
strike  leaders  of  the  radical  wing  of  French  labor  by  Lenine  and 
Trotzky.  Agents  of  the  Government  have  also  discovered, 
Paris  dispatches  say,  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  trying  to  upset 
governments  in  such  countries  as  America  and  England.  The 
movement  originated  through  three  organizations,  we  are  told, 
which  elected  a  joint  committee  representing  first  the  Third 
International  of  Moscow;  secondly,  the  French  Communist 
party,  which  is  the  local  branch  of  the  Third  International;  and 
thirdly,  the  New  Communist  Federation,  which  is  composed  of 


the  Soviet  adherent!  in  Pinna  a/tually  working.     One 

of  the  incidental  but  important  -ding 

t<<    Paris'  dispafc              that  the  French  Governnu 

firmly  opposed  thai  ignition  of  the 

Soviet  or  to  any  dealings  with  them  even  through  trade  :■ 

More  than  a  -con-  of  radical  ■!  in  Franc  aud 

are  held  on  charges  of  plotting  aga  i   ^i-urr 

'.untry  under  Article  .".s  of  the  Criminal  Code.     A-  to  the 

financial    I  '  of   the  g 

strike  undertaking,  we  are  told 

that  the  police  traced  from  M 
cow  diamond-,  r  -ij>- 

phires,    which    were   placed   on 
sale  in  the  French  market.    Tl 
also  discovered  huge  deposit*  of 
rubles  in  Copenhagen  bank*  for 
the  accounts  of  Boris 
a  Socialist  editor,  who  was  taken 
into    custody,    and     of    CharJes 
Rappoport,  another  Leader  of  the 
extremist     movement.      Rappo- 
port,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
November  elections,  conf*  >*-d  in 
a  press  interview  that  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  May-day  to 

overthrow   th<  :ig   rule   in 

France,  and  he  is  further  quoted 
as  saying: 


FRANCES  PEASANT  UlLWARK  AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM. 

Father  Farmer — "  So  youre  off  to  town,  son — well,  tell  the  folks 
there  that  the  good  old  soil  of  France  never  goes  on  strike." 

—La  Libert  (Paris). 


"Why    should     we    not     see 
Bolshevik  gold  when  British  and 
French  gold  is  used  to  fight  us 
in  Russia?  .  .  .  The  n. 
was  not  ready.     The  revolution 
which  we  are  all   seeking  is  not 
yet    ripe.      We    have    avowedly 
espoused  Bolshevik  opinions.      ! 
do  not  seek  to  hide  them,  but   rather  wish  to  proclaim   tbi 
Revolution  must  come,  but  we  picked  out  the  wrong  tinv 
Republic  is  not  yet  ready.     I   shall  be  arroted  this  afternoon 
and  have  already   reserved  my  room  at   La  Sante  Prison,  but 
the  movement  will  go  on." 

Editorially,  the  extreme  Socialist  view  may  well  be  taktn  from 
the  Paris  Humaniti,  which  explains  that    the  strike  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  wages  or  decreasing  working  hours. 
The  object  of  the  strike  was  the  attainment  of  the  "loftii 
finest,  and  noblest  of  aims,*'  according  to  tl.  i  S  .  ily, 

which  is  convinced  that    the  "entire  soda!  organism  of  Fr.r 

interested  in  the  victory  of  the  Syndioalu  This  daily 

solemnly  avers   that    the  concerted   abstention   from   toil  « 
the  "most  solemn  protestation  ever  raised  aga,: 
conditions."    All  who  took  part  in  it  demanded  to  be  freed 
from  subjection   to  a   capitalistic   state,   and   "claimed   for  the 
nation    the   benefits    they    create."      What    is   more,    thej    want 
their  share  in  the  direction  and  operation  of  the  g  nic 

forces  that  they  put  into  motion,  and — 

"This  is  the  great  problem  that  w  r  the  first   time  put 

before  public  opinion  with   immense  force  back  of  it.      Lai 
claims  a  place  in  the  government  of  affairs  that  until  now  an-  in 
the  hands  of  an  omnipotent  capitalism  without  control  or  limit. 
Never  did  our  working  el  ir  itself  in  a  grand. 

Failure  of  the  geiieral   strike  in   France  parallels   the  failure 


ivur.i  u, i 


"G*--"'  j- 


of  the  general  strike  in  England  last  fall,  and  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  avers  that  whether  in  England  or  in  France  tin 
tremists  "can  no  more  lead  their  men  to  strike  for  ;i  revolution 
which  they  do  not  believe  in  than  a  moderate  executive  can  hold 
body  of  men  determined  to  strike  for  higher  wages. V 
One  difference  between  the  labor  situation  in  Prance  and  in 
England,  according  to  this  London  daily,  is  that  tho  the  advo- 
cates of  direct  action  in  both  countries  are  a  comparatively 
small  bul  influential  minority,  in  France  the  extremists  are 
dominant   among  the  executive  bodies  of  the  trade-unions,  bill 


"It  is  time  to  make  them  realize  that  right  ends  with  the 
abuse  of  right.  It  is  time  to  make  these  strikers  learn  that  there 
is  a  ban  on  strikes  when  they  become  crimes  against  the  nation. 
A  law  must  soon  be  enacted  to  fix  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  the 
Syndicalists.  The  country  is  waiting  for  sued  a  law  and  tin- 
Council  General  expressly  demand  it." 


SINDHAD    AND   THE   OLD   MAN   OF  THE    SLA. 

The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia} 

in  England  for  the  most  part  they  are  not.  The  call  of  the 
General  Confederation  of  Labor  in  France  was  addrest  to  trade- 
unionists  to  strike  in  jympatlrj  with  the  railway  men,  but  it  is 
nuied  in  the  press  that  a  majority  of  the  railwaj  men  them- 
es refused  lo  come  out.  regarding  the  order  as  pari  of  a 
revolutionary  movement,  which  they  did  not  consider  the 
function  of  trade-unions.  There  was  a  lack  of  response  among 
the  miner-,  too,  while  the  strongest  support  of  the  strike  came 
from  tlie  seam,  ii  and  dockers  <■!'  Marseilles  and  Le  Havre. 

Admitting  the  gravity  of  the  situation  from  the  start,  the 
Paris  Temps  was  confidenl  thai  the  conscientious  workers  of 
Prance  would  not  let  themselves  be  led  by  tho  nose  by 
agitators  intent  only  on  disorder  and  anarchy.  This  ho 
elemenl  of  labor,  according  to  the  Temps,  reacts  spontaneously 
againsl  all  criminal  enterprise  of  which  it  would  be  the  first 
victim,  and  it  9aved  itself  in  9aving  the  nation  from  ;>  peril  that 
Ik.  unscrupulous  dared  thrust,  upon  it  at  the  «  ad  of  a  long  and 
cruel  war,  when  i he  country  had  need  of  everj  ounce  <>f  energy 
to  reconstruct  its  economic  life  and  revive  its  prosperity.  The 
Paris  Figaro  wonders  whether  these  extremists  will  dare  to  -tart 

anew      their     diabolical     maohij  and     blames     tile     French 

.1.    r<.r   being   too   long-suffering.    They   themselves    have 
enabled  these  na<  .mi  eminence,  sa>s  the  Figaro, 

and   |.|   ■ 


AUSTRALIA'S   LEAPING   EXPORTS 

TELE  KAXCiAROO  LEAP  in  after-war  manufactures 
is  a  natural  one  for  Australia,  we  are  told,  tho  it 
admitted  some  transactions  that  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible  if  even  hinted  at  in  1914  are  now  all  in 
day's  work  owing  lo  the  dislocation  caused  b\  the  war.  Her 
stupendous  war-debt,  says  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  makes  it 
necessary  that  she  import  only  what  she  can  not  produce,  aud 
that  whatever  she  exports  be  sent  abroad  in  the  form  or  condi- 
tion in  which  it  will  bring  the  most  money.  Even  dismal  fore- 
casters must  realize  now  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  Australia  to 
"set  up  workshops,"  and  as  an  indication  of  her  manufacturing 
advance  The  Bulletin  points  out  that: 

"Australia  is  now  manufacturing  motor-cars  for  export  to 
Java,  Singapore,  and  India.  Manx  of  the  component  part-  are 
imported  from  the  United  Stales,  but  at  hast  one-third  of  thi 
is  made  in  Australian  workshops,  and  the  whole  of  the  body- 
work; upholstering,  and  the  materials  thereof  are  Australian. 
One  motor-manufacturer  recently  received  a  cablegram  from 
London  offering  to  take  one  hundred  if  he  could  supplj  them  iu 
twelve  months.  What  would  have  been  said  of  the  idea  of 
Australia  exporting  Australian-built  motor-cars  to  London  four 
years  ago!" 

The  Bulletin  tells  also  of  a  New  South  Wales  manufacturer 
who  shipped  one  hundred  tons  of  Australia-made  gelatin  to 
San  Francisco,  where  it  would  have  to  pay  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
duty.  The  price  was  £410  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  at  Sydney.  This 
industry  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  war.  and  furnishes  an 
excellent  example  of  how  much  better  it  is  to  export  the  finished 
article  than  the  raw  material,  for,  as  The  Bulletin  explains: 

"It  takes  two  and  a  half  tons  of  raw  material  to  make  one 
ton  of  gelatin.  Vht  price  of  the  raw  material  for  export  was 
from  £9  to  £12  per  ton  in  1913,  when  about  40  per  cent,  of 
what  we  produced  wras  exported.  Had  the  Americans  taken 
instead  of  that  one  hundred  tons  of  finished  gelatin  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  of  raw  material,  all  that  Australia  would  have  got 
for  it  would  have  been  £3.000.  By  exporting  the  finished 
gelatin  our  continent  got  £41. (XX) — a  clear  national  gain  of 
£38,000.  That  is  the  difference  between  exporting  primal*} 
products  and  manufactured  goods.  The  difference  goes  mostly 
in  wages.  To-day  Australia  is  producing  the  finest  gelatin  and 
glue  in  the  world.  All  top-grade  gelatin  we  can  export  will 
yield  this  country  at  least  twelve  times  more  than  we  would 
obtain  for  the  raw  material.  Any  industry  that  shows  such  a 
national  profit  is  wortln  of  effective  protection,  and  not  on  that 
account  only  but  because  with  supplies  on  the  spot  secondary 
industries  benefit.  Thus  the  confectionery-manufacturers  of 
Australia  have  received  their  gelatin  at  over  i'l(K)  per  ton  cheaper 
than  they  could  have  imported  it  from  Europe  or  America: 
they  got  their  supplies  much  cheaper  than  did  the  British  and 
United  states  manufacturers,  and  thai  was  one  reason  why  the 
export  of  confectionery  also  became  possible." 

But  if  the  industry  is  to  be  made  safe,  more  extensive  pro- 
tection is  required  than  the  present  tariff  grants,  for  this  is  "a 
wast, -product     industry,   and    like    most    of    that    class    musl    In 

operated  on  a  large  scale  to  show  a  profit."     The  chief  sourc<  a  of 

dangerous    competition    to    Australia    are    Japan,    China,    the 
United  Slates,  and  Germany,  according  to   The  Bulletin,  which 

"The  Japanese  ha\e  enormous  supplies  of  raw  material  close 
at  hand  in  China  aud  Siberia  at  not  more  than  a  few  shillings 
per  ton.  plus  freight.  They  can  land  their  raw  material  at  their 
factories  f,,r  less  than  £1  per  ton.  American  capitalists  are 
.  atablishing  factories  in  China;  and  the  most  serious  danger  is 
from    American    dumpers.     Under    the    Frith    Ad     American 
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trusts  can  buy  the  products  of  the  cheapest  markets  in  the 
world,  take  them  to  the  United  Stales  in  bond,  stamp  them 
as  products  of  the  United  states,  ami  reexport  them.  Already 
several  concerns  are  operating  under  thia  Act,  and.it  is  th 
concerns  that  are  investing  capital  in  Asia.  Under  conditions 
less  favorable  than  those  that  now  prevail  it  would  pay  tin- 
gelatin- and  glue-man ufacturera  of  Australia  to  move  to  Java 
or  Singapore,  ship  the  Australian  raw  material-  there  for  manu- 
facture, and  export  the  finished  article  hack  to  Australia.  In 
that  case,  of  course,  the  national  profit  of  manufacture  would 
stay  in  those  lands  when:  the  heathen  iu  his  blindness,  bows  dov.  D 
to  long  hours  and  low  wages." 


A  PAN-AMERICAN   LEAGUE   OF   NATIONS 

A  PAN-AMERICAN  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  can 
most  naturally  come  into  being  through  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  according  to  Dr.  Baltazar  Brum,  the  I 
dent  of  Uruguay.  Far  from  criticizing  that  Doctrine,  as  some 
othor  South-Americans  have  done,  he  claims  that  it  originated 
in  South  America,  that  it  has  saved  his  continent  from  foreign 
rapacity,  and  that  it  can  now  be  used  to  hind  us  all  together 
in  friendly  solidarity.  Ho  also  thinks  that  such  a  league  could 
coexist  with  the  League  of  Nations  without  difficulty,  as  it 
would  simply  bo  "a  district  assembly  with  similar  views."  The 
harmonious  and  just  action  of  the  American  League,  as  he  terms 
it,  would  keep  off  European  intervention  from  American  affairs, 
and  would  be  the  instrument  of  a  foreign  policy  that  would  make 
our  hemisphere  a  force  in  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The 
triumph  of  its  ideals  of  justice  and  democracy,  [he  predicts, 
will  insure  small  countries  from  being  the  victims  of  the  gross 
injustices  of  larger  nations  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  In 
an  address  at  the  University  of  Montevideo,  which  is  published 
by  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  Dr.  Brum  itemized  the  bases  of  the 
American  League  of  Nations  as  follows: 

"1.  All  American  countries  will  consider  as  a  direct  offense 
to  all  that  which  might  be  inflicted,  by  extracontinental  nations, 
on  the  rights  of  any  of  them,  which  offense  shall  require  a  uni- 
form and  common  retaliation. 

"2.  Without  prejudice  to  an  adherence  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  an  American  Loague  should  be  formed  on  the  basis 
of  absolute  equality  of  all  the  associate  countries. 

"3.  No  question,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  tho  country, 
should  be  judged  by  its  judges  or  courts,  can  be  taken  out  of  its 
national  jurisdictions  by  way  of  diplomatic  appeals,  and  these 
would  only  bo  admitted  in  case  of  a  flagrant  injustice. 

"4.  Any  son  of  a  foreigner  born  in  the  American  continent 
will  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  country  he  is  born  in,  excepting 
the  case  where,  having  attained  majority  and  finding  himself  in 
the  country  of  his  parents,  he  should  choose  to  belong  to  that 
country. 

"5.  All  controversies,  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  and  which 
for  any  reason  might  arise  among  American  countries,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  League,  when  these  can 
not  be  solved  directly  or  by  friendly  mediation. 

"6.  Should  any  American  country  have  any  controversy 
with  the  League  of  Nations  it  can  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  League." 

In  answer  to  those  countries  which  object  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  serving  only  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
as  being  too  much  like  a  protectorate  over  them,  President  Brum 
avers  that  such  a  statement  is  devoid  of  all  seriousness.  Any 
inconveniences  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  obviated,  he 
believes,  if  the  other  American  countries  made  a  similar  declara- 
tion to  Monroe's,  binding  themselves  to  intervene  in  favor  of 
any  American  country,  including  the  United  States,  engaged  in 
war  with  an  overseas  country  in  defense  of  their  rights.  President 
Brum  points  out  that — 

"Such  a  declaration,  incorporated  in  the  international  obli- 
gations of  each  country,  would  create  a  situation  of  great  dignity, 
placing  them  on  a  footing  of  perfect  moral  equality  with  the 
United  States.  Its  practical  application  would  bo  this:  If 
Uruguay,  for  example,   was  attacked   by   a  European  country, 


the  United  Stales  and  the  rest  of  <  dd 

intervene-  in  it  -nd  if  ')-«    country  at!;  'he 

I  sited  Stale-,  Uruguay  with  it-  brother-countries  of  th<-  con- 
tinent would  join  in  notion  the  unjust  aggressor.  In 
this  manner,  the  Monroe  Dot  lard  of 
foreign  jxjlicy  of  tin-  United  S  would  b 
alliance  between  all  the  American  countries, 'founded  on  a  d 
sentiment  of  solidarity  with  mutual  obligations  and  reciprocal 
advantages  to  all  <                 1." 

An  actual  instance  of  the  working-out  of  such  political  prin- 
ciples is  afforded  by  President  Brum  in  fa  of  the 
Monroo  Doctrine  iu  action  during  the  world-war.  He  relates 
thate- 

"The  German  peril  to  the  l<  rriM.nal  integrity  of  Latin  Ami 
already  planned  in   1914  and  in    l'.»17  was  accentuated  in  19 


PRESIDENT  BRUM  OK   (7BUGUAY, 

Who  advocates  a  Pan-American  League  of  Nations  as  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  Monroo  Doctrine. 


during  the  German  offensive  of  March  and  April,  and  the 
entrance  of  tho  United  States  in  the  war  same  to  have  in  I 
manner  the  moaning  of  an  anticipated  application  of  tin  Monroo 
Doctrine,  taking  effect  not  only  in  its  own  defenet  .  but  slso  in 
that  of  all  the  American  countries  threatened  by  the  ambitions 
of  Pan-Germanism. 

"Uruguay   understood  and  appreciated   the  gravity   of   that 
historic  hour  and.  did  not  hesitate  in  joining  North  America. 

"Owing  to  the  state  in  which  tho  European  eou;.  main 

after  the  war,  it  may  be  said  that  fear  of  invasion  by  them  in 
America  has  been  removed  for  many  y.  lis, 

"But  is  that  sufficient  reason  for  us  to  take  no  inl  Q  the 

future,  and  turn  away  from  the  Monroo  Pix-trine,  villi  I 
text  that   now  it  is  unneoessary?     I  believe  that  I  ,ld 

not  bo   tho  case.      I    believe   that    to-day,   more   than   e\<r. 
should   reveal  our  foresight,   searching  for  f  iay 

assure  forever  peace  and  the  full  independence  of  A::.. -ican 
countries.  To  attain  this,  it  is  aoooooan  to  intensify  and  fan 
into  flame  our  sentiments  of  solidarity 

"In   each    American   country   and   by    each   of   their 
heroes  there  are  similar  declarations  which   are  fun  illy 

tho  same  as  the  Mom  trine,  and   these  declarath 

not  platonic,  as  they  were  strong  enough  to  gather  together 

nearly  all  tho  warriors  of  America  on  the  highest  points  of  the 
Andes,    ami    there    with   cyclopia    ■fiBCti  pa- 

tiou  of  all." 


30 
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POLAND'S   HANDS,  BUT   WHOSE   VOICE? 

WHATEVER    THE    OUTCOME    of   the   Polish    "ad- 
venture" in  Russia,  and  whoever  is  really  hack  of  it, 
it  can  bring  no  good  to  Central  Europe.     This  is  the 
repot  rlin  correspondents,  who  say  that  while  the  sudden 

outburst  of  a  new  conflagration  in  Europe  is  scarcely  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  any  of  its  peoples,  to  the  Germans,  "who  have 
been  rendered  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  fire"  should  it 
-[.read  westward,  the  news  from  the  Ukraine  comes  as  another 
nightmare.  Thescaleof  the  undertaking  is  so  big  from  a  military 
and  political  standpoint  that  there  is  no  belief  in  Germany 
that  Poland  started  off  "on  her 
own,"  for,  as  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  puts  it,  "she  could  nol 
have     armed     herself     stealthily 

and  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  Entente."     1'nss  dispatches 

-■ay  that  the  rise  of  Poland's  huge 
war-machine,  which  was  nothing 
at  all  at  the  time  of  the  armistice, 
November  11,  1918,  and  now  con- 
sists of  approximately  seven 
hundred  thousand  men,  is  con- 
sidered "one  of  the  amazing 
developments  of  the  after-war 
period."  The  question  in  some 
minds  is  how  far  England  and 
Prance  are  individually  or  jointly 
responsible  as  Poland's  backers, 
and  on  this  point  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  observes: 


"The  role  of  France  has  been 
an  active  one,  while  that  of 
England  has  been  more  passive.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  must  have 
been  well  aware  that  his  advice  was  not  going  to  be  followed 
when  he  counseled  Mr.  Patek,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  to 
conclude  peace  with  Russia.  If  anything  has  been  done  through 
London  to  cool  the  Polish  war-fever,  it  has  not  come  to  light. 
On  the  other  hand,  everything  has  been  done  in  the  Entente 
press,  and  especially  in  the  English  press,  to  play  up  false  reports 
of  a  spring  offensive  by  the  Bolshevik]  against  Poland,  and  thus 
mislead  public  opinion.  These  reports  were  believed  and 
zealously  propagated  also  1>\  our  German  Don  Quixotes  of 
reactionary  hallucination.  Onlj  lately  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in 
referring  to  Russia,  confined  himself  to  the  statement  that  tin 
Supreme  Council  had  decided  1<>  enter  into  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Moscow  Government  for  the  resumption  of  commercial 
relations.     At  this  moment  the  Polish  attack  began." 

Rat  her  angrily  the  Manchester  <<  wrdian  demands  to  know  the 
"meaning  of  the  preposterous  invasion  now   being  carried  out 

by  the  Poles  in  Russia."  Poland  is  devastated  I > %  famine  and 
typhus,  this  journal  i;iif-  ..n  to  say;  her  people  are  starving,  she 
cms  aloud  to  the  world  for  charity,  she  is  utterly  bankrupt,  she 
could  not  carrj  on  her  ordinary  administration  for  a  single  week 

"Yel   here  Bhe  i-  engaged  in  vasl    military   operations  on  a 

frontier  of  250  miles,  along  W  huh.  it  is  vaingloriously  announced 

ber  armies  have  advanced  quite  a   long  waj   and  have  made 

hand le  capture*   of   men  and   material.      Who  is  at    the  back 

of  it?     Who  ring  for  it?     What  is  the  motive  of  it?    And 

how    long  is  this  sort    of  l'oll\    to  go  on'.'      The   Polish  armies  an 

ted  to  have  already  overrun  a  stretch  of  territory  containing 

a  non-pohsh  population  about   double  that  of  Poland  prop 

b    Polish  Government  to  be  allowed  to  keep  this'.' 

It    could    only    he    held    bj    foreign   aid.      Tin     Polish    armies   are 

invading  the  Ukraine  and  threatening  Kief.     Yet  the  I  kraine 

is   essential    1o    the    I  I  State,    not.   only    for    its    corn-lands 

and  minerals.  Inn  because  without  it  the  resl  uf  Russia  is  shut 
off  from  the  Black  See      What    ie  thi    meaning  of  the  failure 

of   the  Supreme   Council    to   ti\"    the  eastern   frontier  of    Poland? 

Thej    dealt    with   it    las!    year   in    Paris,   ami   a   good   fronlier   was 

agreed   upon.      Rut    some   mysterious  agencj    step!    in  and    pre- 

this  decision  from   baking  effect,  and  ha-,  apparently, 


POLAND,   DEFENDER  OF  EUROPE 
KKOM      THE     nol.sHEVIK     FIEND. 

— Dziennik  Chicagoski  (Chicago). 


since  prevented  the  matter  from  being  taken  up  again.  Negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  ostensibly  proposed  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
a  few  days  ago,  bin  must  have  been  a  mere  blind,  since 
thej  were  peremptorily  broken  off  because  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment refused  to  negotiate  at  a  spot  on  Russian  soil  within  the 
war-area  which  the  Polish  Army  had  overrun.  The  Polish 
ion,  whatever  its  present  success,  can  not  succeed  in  the 
end  where  the  German  invasion  failed.  Meanwhile  it  is  inflict- 
ing untold  misery  on  invaders  and  on  invaded.  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  t  his  crime?" 

Reflection  on  the  failure  of  the  similar  adventures  of  Admiral 
Kolchak  and  General  Denikin  may  perhaps  give  the  Poles  pause 
when  their  present    hysteria  of  imperialism  has  forsaken  them, 

remarks  the  London  Daily  News, 
which  adds — 

"As  it  is,  General  Pilsudski  and 
his  armies  promise  to  postpone 
for  an  incalculable  period  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  Europe. 
At  the  moment  when  Russia, 
having  made  fundamentally  rea- 
sonable peace  proposals  to  Poland 
was  beginning  to  turn  her  armiet 
from  fighting  to  labor,  the  Pol,  - 
intervene  to  ordain  that  fighting 
must  continue  and  reconstruc- 
tion be  yet  further  deferred,  tt 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
should  know  from  what  sources 
a  bankrupt  Poland  is  securing 
munitions  for  the  present  wan- 
ton assault  and  which,  if  any. 
of  the  Allies  is  prepared  to  find 
her  money  to  squander  on  mili- 
tary aggression.  American  econo- 
mists have  declared  with  much 
justice  against  extending  credits 
to  a  Europe  that  has  not  yet 
put  off  militarism.  Is  there 
truth  in  the  rumor  that  Poland  has  large  stores  of  American 
munitions'.'     If  so,  were  they  bought  for  cash,  or  on  credit?" 

But  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  the  political  story 
behind  the  fighting  is  briefly  this: 

"All  the  year  attempts  at  Russo-Polish  negotiation  have  been 
made.  The  Poles  are  much  in  need  of  peace;  but  the  Bol- 
sheviki  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  them  that  no  perma- 
nent peace  was  intended,  but  only  a  truce  to  facilitate  a  fresh 
'  Red '  offensive.  The  Poles  have  now  matured  their  ow  n  poli 
which  is  to  take  sides  with  Petliura,  the  Ukrainian  leader,  and 
help  him  to  establish  the  independent  Ukrainian  Republic." 

In  France  the  semiofficial  Paris  Temps  advises  us  that  the 
Polish  program  comprised  two  chief  aims,  and  it  relates: 

"On  the  one  side  there  was  the  objective  of  attacking  the 
Bolshevik  forces  on  the  Polish  front  and  of  taking  the  material 
gathered  there.  This  result  seems  to  have  been  attained.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  objective  of  organizing  an  inde- 
pendent state  liberated  from  Bolshevik  domination  between 
Poland  and  South  So\  ie1    Russia.      It   was  in  order  to  constitute 

this  independent  state  that.  Poland  treated  with  the  Ukraine 
of  Petliura.  The  Polish  Government  does  not  pretend  to 
define,  nor  even  to  divine,  the  relations  that  the  Ukraine  will 
have  later  with  future  Russia.  'A  hundred  possibilities  offer 
themselves  to  view,'  recently  explained  a  Polish  statesman, 
'and  we  do  not  bother  ourselves  Irving  to  guess  which  will  be 
realized.'      What   Poland  wants,  according  to  the  directors  of  her 

policies,  is  to  have  a  frontier  and  a  peaceful  neighbor  and  to  put 
this  peaceful  neighbor  in  a  position  to  develop  his  enormous 
natural  resources  for  the  advantage  of  all  Europe.     A-  Marshal 

Pilsudski  restored   Dvinsk  to  the   Letts  who  cooperated  with   the 

I 'olish  Ami) .  so  also  w  ill  he  restore  Kief  to  the  Ukrainians  «  ho 
cooperate  with  him  in  the  liberation  of  their  country.  In 
remaining  faithful  to  these  principles  Poland  will  give  a  high 
example  as  she  has  given  great  service  to  Europe  in  routing  the 
Bolshevik]  from  the  Ukraine.  As  a  result  she  will  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  her  Government  engage  in  all  deliberations 
a-  a  ranking  participant  in  matters  affecting  her  interests.  The 
asion  if  soon  to  present  itself.     Poland  demands  that  she  be 

admitted  to  tin  Spa  conference.  To  obtain  this  legitimate 
demand,  she  ma\   count  upon  the  support  of  France." 


E 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


T 


A   LEAF   FROM   THE    BOLSHEVIK    BOOK 


ARE  WELFARE  WORK  and  scientific  management  alike 

J-\       doomed?      Musi     we     work     while      a.  :,nd     play 

-*-  -*-  while  we  play?  Is  the  solution  of  our  labor  troubles 
"iron  discipline"  lor  eighl  hours  and  "thi  i r<  >  performance 
of  si  jn  e  obligations,"  including  recreation,  education,  and 
for  the  remaining  sixteen?  Thi  is  Lenine'  ideal  as  be  bim- 
Belf  sinie.s  it;  and  we  Bhall  have  to  come  to  something  of  the 
Bort,  we  are  assured  l>y  Prances  A.  Kill..  man- 

aging director  of  the  interracial  Council,  \.  «    Fork.     Writing 
in  The  Engineering  News  Record  (New  York)  Miss  Kellor  warns 
ns  that  we  have  been  experimenting  too  long 
with   mixtures  of   work    and    play.     Then 
must  he  plenty  of  "welfare,"  and  ;ill  thai 
goes  wiih  it,  outside   i he  simp     bul  inside, 

production  driven  by  discipline!      She  writes: 

"The     question     confronting     industrial 

leadership     in      America,     is:       By     peaceful 

methods,  through  a  genuine  cooperation  of 

men,  and  with  the  aid  of  science,  can  the 
various  element--  of  human  power  be  united 
on  a  common  basis  of  production  a  man- 
power  as    inclusive   of    managemenl    as  of 

men?  Tan  there  he  formulated  the  kind  of 
man-power  engineering   which    will   compass 

the  field  and  train  the  new  leaders  whom  the 

economic  world  needs'.' 

"Lenine  has  laid  down  the  principle"  that 
eight  hours  of  work  is  the  standard;  and 
thai  during  that,  time  nothing  that  is  not, 
conducive  to  production  and  can  not  he 
measured  in  terms  of  production  shall  he 
permitted  in  the  industry.  It  is  the  first 
clear,  relentless  application  of  man-power  io 
production  on  a  large  scale  that  the  world 
ha  ever  Been.  A.1  one  stroke  it  abolishes 
both  welfare  measures  and  strikes.  The  in- 
troduction of  any  welfare  or  human  measures, 
of  any  recreation  or  other  social  features  not 
necessitated  solely  by  production,  will  not  he 
tolerated.  Ho  holds  that  the  plant  is  no 
place  for  civics,  education,  or  semi-industrial 

expression.  For  these  most  ample  provision 
should  bo  made  outside  of  working  hours 
and  should  be  assiduously  encouraged 

"What  is  the  lesson  in  this  experiment  to 
America?  Despite  the  fact  that  America  i- 
the   greatest,   machine-producing  country   in 

the  world,  and  has  tremendous  industrial  genius  for  organiza- 
tion, if  is  very  far  from  handling  its  man-power  in  an  orderly  . 
economic    way.      Industrial    leaders    are    groping    for    a    uniting 

principle,  and  for  standards  and  methods  of  operation,  in  this 
whole  field. 
"Production  is  struggling  in  a  morass.     Men  are  at  variance 

Over  what,  words  to  use  in  referring  to  workmen  and  Io  manage- 
ment.     Some  employers  think  it  makes  a  difference  if  their  men 

arc  called  employees  or  workers  or  workingmen.  Capital  and 
labor,  organized  in  different  camps,  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  keep  their  separate  identity,  when  workmen  are  so  fast  be- 
coming investors  and  small  landowners  and  .stockholders.  So- 
cialists have  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  to  keep  the  bitterness 

in  class  consciousness  atid  to  hold  workers  and  managemenl 
apart.  The  Communist  understands  and.forghes  the  member 
who  shrinks  at  throwing  a   bomb,  bul    distrusts  and  expel-   the 

member  who  discusses  industrial  betterment  in  company  with 
a  capitalist. 

"Indications  are  fast  multiplying  that  welfare  work'  and 
'scientific  management'  are  alike  doomed,  with  nothing  as  \.i 
to  take  their  places.  .  .  .  More  and  more  the  industrial  engi- 
neer is  being  called  upon;    plants  are  lloodcd   with   'service* 


b|  Cndarwood  A  t:.)<lcrwuod. 
MISS    11,'W.  I-    V   KELLOK. 
\\  ho   holdfl   thai  welfare  work  in  the 

factory,  "  without  definite  relation  to 

production."  in\  it<->  disaster,  because 

il    "CBAIW  .suspicion  and  resentment 

sarcasm  and  misunderstanding." 


piling  <  Th<  •  From 

plant  po  tting  on  t  h«- job  alongside 

of  the  men  w  horn   hi 

"While  thi-  confusion  of  mil  "f  «  ffort   j  • 

the  wait*  of  power  goes  on  unchecked.     I  ted  thai  i' 

American  production  130,000,000  a 

nun   with  each  other.      The   labor 

employer  competing  with  another  for  thi 

It  is  apparently  no  concern  of  industry  that  million-  of  ui 

immigrant  workmen  are  going  hack   bonu    and 
io  I,  d  forbidding  their  return.     Tin  la- 

v  about  the  bunting  of    I;.  <l      not  r.    I  tii 

oaughl   in   the  net   who  i-  not  guilty  ai 
countrymen   who  are    no'     Bolsh.  and 

hate    injustice     r.  ia|iat<     bj    -trikinc   on  i  h< 
job.  resulting  in  a  low  morale  which  ma, 
poor  quality  and  output  low. 

"  Employ*  rs  r<  alize   tl  thirty  n 

be  doiu  .  but    inst<  ad  of  [_'<  ttil  rid 

finding   a    way    which    will    work    for    all    in- 

dustry,  each  goes  off  in  In-  own  lnt)< 
of   the   world   and  experiments  and  waei 
power,  proving  thi  successor  failure  of  what 
at  most  can  be  hut  temporary  pai. 

Now    is   the  time   to  bring  law  and  of 
out  of  this  confused  virion  and  i  -<A 

effort.  Nothing  but  science,  wo  are  re- 
minded, lias  ever  been  able  to  understand 
power  of  any  kind.  Hnpinecring  is  the  only 
method    that    hold  any  promise.     In- 

areasingly  the  engineer  is  becoming  the 
manager  of  men.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  will  be  the  chief  director  of  man-power. 
lb  is  the  man  that  will  defeat  I>cnine.  by 
reducing  hi-  ideas  to  law  and  order,  withe 
revolution.      Mi—  Kellor  oontinui 

"There    is    required  tirsi  of    all  a  s<i,  ntific 

inquiry  into  the  application  of  man-no 
to  production  which  shall  he  free  (.f  all  im- 
putation of  bias   toward   either  capita]   or 
labor.     Analysis  must    replace  propaganda. 
Such  an  inquiry  a-  a  basis  f(>r  th.   adoption 
of    principles    and    standards    and    formula- 
tions must  precede  the  introduction  of 
courses   for    the    training   of   men  and   m 
cover   a-   essentials   oertaint; 
incut,    incentives   and    rewards,    treatmi 
and  working  conditions,  and  participation  in  management. 

"Wiih   such  data  m  hand  we  can  begin  I 
belong  in  the  plant  as  eight-hour  production  o 
belong  to  i he  community  as  sixteen  hour-  fr,  \.,-' 

is  more  important    to  the  plant    than  thai    there  shoul  ar 

irovernmir  principles  upon   plant    matter-  as  distil 
community  mat  i.t-. 

"To  co  on  making  recreation  and  hospitals,  and  lunchn 

and  lectures  ami  dances,  and  baseball-teams  and  •  plant 

acii\iiies  without   definite  relation  to  product 
disaster.     It   invites  it   because  their  introduction  i 
picion  and  resentment,  sarcasm  and  misunderstanding. 

"To  go  on  saddling  the  community  with  obligation; 
ate  the  result  of  misapplication  of  man-power  in  production 
to  unite  legislation  and  investigation  and  inspection 
outside  interferences  which  hamper  the  determination  of  . 
tine  principles  and  methods  in  the  application  of  man-po 

"To  continue  in  plants  outside  uplil  known. 

or  nothing  about   production,  and  to  introdud    temporary    sxp 

dienti    not    an   organised   pari    of   industrial   organ 

certain  bo  be  disastrous 

"One,  industrial  leaders  are  convinced  that  man-p  an 


"J 
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engineering  job  and  that  tho  efficiency  of  the  present  system  of 

production  depends  largely  upon  the  engineer,  they  will  come 

her  and  begin  to  work  out   the  fundamental  principles  and 

of  operation  and  will  begin  to  ask  for  trained  nun. 

"The  engineering  colleges  arc  awakening  to  the  coming  de- 

raand,  but  they,  too,  are  doing  patchwork  and  have  not  grasped 

tho  idea  that  the  application  of  man-power  to  production  is  a 


A  LONG -.MO  I    BALANCE  BY  TWO  MEN. 

One  rising  from  the  ground  (right  |  and  raising  the  other  on  his  hands 
above  iiis  head  a  chronophotonraph.  "  in  every  sport,  sdentiflcal- 
ly  pursued,  training  Is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  for  proper 
training  accurate  photographic  records  ol  an  at  Uete's  movements  are 
highly  useful  for  supplementing  and  rerifj  Ing  a  trainer  b  personal  oh- 
servatioii  ing  to  the  pupil  what  faults  he  may  be  committing." 


in-,  and  thai  they  may  take  a  big  lead  in  its  formulation  and 
ultimate  operation.     Most  of  the  course  'ill  couched  in 

terms  of  management  rather  than  in  terms  of  man-power 

"America  senses  bul  dimly  as  yel  the  demand  thai  will  be 
made  upon  its  engineers  by  foreign  countries.  They  will  be 
called  upon  to  handle  man-power  and  to  settle  finance  questions 
for  which  they  have  little  preliminary  training  or  basic  judg- 

t.      American  industries  will  be  hard  put   to  find  subst.it  n 
for  these  men.      The  answer  is   the  man-powir  engineer  trained 
as   thoroughly   and   as   fasl    as    American    institution-   can    do  it. 

The  country  that  produces  this  kind  of  engineer  will  control  the 
UTOes  of  the  world." 


THE   SKIN   OF   THE   EARTH 

THE  EARTH'S  CRUST  IS  COMPARED  to  the  skin 
of    an    apple    by    the    writer    of    a    leading    article    in 
The    Scientific    American    Monthly    (New    York).      Our 
knowledge  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live,  he  says,  is  not  even 
skin  deep;    for  an  apple  as  large   as  the  earth  would  have  a 
skin  twenty  miles  thick;   and  no  one  has  been  much  more  than 
a  mile  into  the  crust,  or  has  bored  into  h  with  tools  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half.     It  is  rather  humiliating  to  think  thai 
know  more  about  the  sun,  ninety  millions  of  miles  away,  tj 
we  do  of  the  solid  earth  under  our  feet.     We  think  nothing 
dispatching  exploring  expeditions  to  unknown  regions  thousands 
of  miles  away;    how  about  a  little  expedition  to  points  onl; 
few    miles    distant — vertically   downward?     Such    explorati 
have  been  proposed,  alt  ho  the  boldesi   explorer  has  not  da' 
to  suggest  going  farther  than  twelve  miles — a  trip  that  would 
take  him  on  the  surface  of   the   eartli  only  from  one  end  of 
Manhattan  Island  to  the  other.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  deepest  well  ever  bored  is  on  the  Lake  Farm  near  Fair- 
mount,  W.  Va.  It  is  a  hole  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  was 
driven  to  a  depth  of  7,579  feet,  or  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half, 
before  a  slide  of  earth  stopt  further  boring.  The  deepest  m 
shaft  in  the  world  is  at  Morro  Velho,  Brazil,  which  goes  down 
to  a  depth  of  6,400  feet  below  the  surface,  or  approximately  one 
mile  and  a  fifth.  So  far  we  have  barely  begun  to  gnaw  through 
the  skin  of  the  earth.  What  do  we  know  of  the  meat  of  this 
apple? 

"We  assume  that  the  center  of  the  earth  is  hot,  very  hot 
indeed.     Samples  of  the  earth's  interior  are  hurled  out  of  vol- 
canoes, or  pour  as  molten  lava  from  the  lips  of  eraters,  but 
can  only  guess  at  the  depth  from  which  this  material  coil 
We  doubt  that  the  core  of  the  earth  is  molten. 

"We  know  that  as  we  dig  into  the  earth  the  temperature 
rises,  but  the  rise  of  temperature  is  not  regular;  it  varies  with 
different  localities.  In  the  Lake  well  referred  to  above  a  tem- 
perature of  16S.6°  F.  was  observed  at  a  depth  of  7,500  f< 
It  is  assumed  that  the  boiling-point  would  be  reached  at  a  depth. 
of  about  10,000  feet. 

"Because  we  know  so  little  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  it  has 
been  suggested  that  explorations  be  conducted  into  th<  ulterior 
of  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  scientific  information. 
Some  years  ago  Sir  Charles  A.  Parsons  proposed  thai  a  shaft 
be  dug  to  a  depth  of  twelve  miles.  It  was  objected  at  the  time 
that  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  earth  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dig  such  a  shaft.  When  the  aque- 
duct siphon  was  bored  through  solid  granite  under  the  Hud 
River  to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet  special  measures  had  to  l>e  taken 
to  protect  the  workmen  from  large  flakes  of  rock  which  wire 
constantly  breaking  off  with  a  snap  like  that  of  a  pistol  n  port. 
This  flaking  was  due  to  the  release  of  pressure  on  the  rock  which 
had  been  under  enormous  compressive  strains  for  aires.  ln- 
doubtedly  difficulties  of  that  sort  would  be  encountered  in  bor- 
ing a  twelve-mile  shaft.  It  was  even  suggested  that  the  sur- 
rounding pressure  would  actually  close  the  bore.  However, 
small-scale  experiments  have  been  made  with  high  pressures  and 
temperatures  which  indicate  that  such  would  no1  be  the  cast 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  full  diameter  of  the  bore  could  be 
maintained  until  so  great  a  depth  had  been  attained  thai  the 
combined  heat  and  pressure  would  render  the  rock  plastic  and 
cause  it  to  flow  into  the  bore.  This  would  certainly  not  take 
place  at  a  depth  of  less  than  thirty  miles.  \o  doubt  the  irr,  at- 
est  obstacle  to  be  overcome  would  be  that  of  high  tempera- 
ture. Special  cooling  apparatus  would  be  required  to  reduce 
the  heat  sufficiently  to  enable  the  workmen  to  perform  their 
labors 

"When  he  first  proposed  digging  SUOh  a  shaft  he  estimated 
that  it  would  require  about  eighty  years  t<>  complete  the  work. 
Since  then  excavating  machinery  and  methods  have  been  im- 
proved to  such  an  extent  that  it  serins  probable  that  such  a 
shaft  could  lie  sunk  in  thirty  years. 

"The  lessons  that  we  should  learn  from  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  of  untold  value  to  science.     It  is  quite  possible  new 

light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  composition  of  chemical  ele- 
ments. We  miLrht  learn  something  about  the  transmutation 
of  metals  in  Nature's  laboratory  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

"Not  only  would  tin   shaft  be  of  interest  to  science,  but  it  is 
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quite  probable  thai  it  would  prove  <>f  commercial 
Willi.'.  Those  who  have  bewailed  the  fact  that  w< 
are  fast  exhausting  our  stores  of  ooal  and  oil  and 
have  been  holding  forth  a  gloomy  prospect  for 
posterity  may  be  reminded  thai  there  arc  vasl 
bores  of  heat  confined  within  the  earth  which  have 
not  yet  been  tapped.  Even  now  some  use  is  being 
made  of  I  he  internal  heal  of  the  »art  li  in  certain 
volcanic  regions  of  Italy,  where  the  steam  issuing 
from  the  ground  is  trapt  and  put  to  work.  It  lias 
been  proposed  that  bores  be  sunk  into  the  ground 
to  admit  wafer,  which  would  bo  converted  into 
-team,  and  then  converted  into  mechanical  work.  There  are 
untold  stores  of  energy  under  our  very  feel  waiting  to  be  de- 
veloped by  future  generatiors.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  vast 
deposits  of  minerals  still  to  be  exploited  and  it  may  be  that 
there  are  materials  rich  in  value  yet  to  be  discovered  and  put 
into  the  service  o'  man. 

"It.  is  well  >vor.h  our  while  to  explore  the  skin  of  the  apple 
we  live  upou." 


COACHING    WITH    A   CAMERA 

AK   ATHLETE'S    MOVEMENTS    may    be   analyzed    bj 

/-\     means  of   time-photography,    which    splits   each    into 

-*-     ■*-  its    component    phases.      How    this    is    aow    done    for 

purposes  of  athletic  training  at   the  French  military  school  at 

Joinville   is   shown   by    means  of   photographic   reproductions   iii 

The  Illustrated  London  \<ii's  (March  27  During  the  war.  Bays 
a  writer  in  this  paper,  physical  training  had  om  special  purpose 
— military  efficiency.  Now  interest  has  revived  in  the  pursuit 
of  athletics  and  gymnastics  as  a  sport  and  as  a  means  of  friendly 
international  rivalry.  In  Britain  he  notes  a  greal  recrudescence 
of  cricket,  football,  boxing,  athletics,  tennis,  and  bo  on.  Prepa- 
rations also  ate  on  foot  for  again  holding  the  international 
Olympic  Games,  which  are  to  take  place  at  Antwerp.  Il< 
continues: 


thi    photographs  wen    taken  at  t*  >i  Mili- 

tary   School    at    Joinville,  on    tin     Mai 
the  course  of   training  includes  'educ  -  m- 

uastics,'  of  general  benefit,  'applied  gymnast 
consisting    of    military    and    sporting 
and    'selected   gymnastics,'  special   exorcises  and 
-ports    calculated    to    develop  coolness  in   action. 
The    expense   and   difficult]    of   cinematogrs 
prevented    its    use   for   gymnastic   records       Tin 
Joinville  School,   therefore,    adopted    tb* 
system  of  chronophotography." 


"In  every  sport,  scientifically  pursued,  training  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  for  proper  training  accurate  photographic 

records  of  an  athlete's  movements  an-  highly  useful  for  supple- 
menting and  verifying  a  trainer's  personal  observation,  and 
proving  to  the  pupil  what  faults  he  max  be  committing.  Here 
comes  in  the  great  value  of  the  Many  apparatus  for  analyzing 
movements  by  means  of  composite  ohronophotographs,  as  thej 
are  called.  Nor  is  it  only  in  athletics  that  it >  records  are  of  use. 
They  help  the  scientist  comparing  the  human  animal  with  others, 
the  doctor  studying  the  human  body,  the  anatomist,  the  artist 
working  from  the  life.  The  Marev  apparatus  takes  moving 
pictures   slowly  on   a   single   plate,   dividing   a   given    movement, 

such  as  a  jump  over  the  vaulting-horse,  into,  say,  half  a  do 
parts  or  successive  phases.     Each  photograph,  of  course,  shows 
but  one  person,  whose-  sequenoe  of  movement-  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  group.      In  one  ease  here,  however     the  larev 
photograph  on    the   opposite    page    there   are    two  men.     All 


OBJECTIONS   TO  "METRIC    COMIM  LSIO* 

ANY  ONE  WHO  DESIRES  to  Hflfl  the  metric  system 

/-\      liberty   to  do  so.      Why   force   it    on   those  who  Ho  not 
-*■      •*-    want    it'.'   ask-   an   editorial    writer   in    Po    •  --Plant 
gineering  "Cleveland.  Maj    15  .     Wl,  should 

enthusiastic  faction  wish  to  compel  everybod  r<\- 

lc-<  of    [inference,  eon venioncc.  or    expenft  '.'      Th<     writer  pon- 
ies  to  a  considerable  preference  in   hi-  choice  of  hat.-,  coll 
ties,  literature,  and  music,  and  does  not   -<•<    why  be  should 
compelled  to  accept  the  other  fellow  -  ta-te  in  mathematics  and 
measurement.      He  goes  on: 

"If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  u-e  of  English  unit-  i-  having  a 
harmful  effect  on  I  he  health  or  moral-  of  the  nation,  or  of  indi- 
viduals, we  would  waive  our  preference  and  accept  tin  incon- 
venience. But  we  have  seen  no  such  proof.  And  it  is  indi-- 
putahly  convenient  and  natural  to  divide  units  into  bar 
quarters,  thirds,  eighths,  and  sixteenths  in  measuring,  a  divi* 
thai  does  not  tie  in  readily  with  decimal  division-.      Hut  d< 

division  of  the  fool  and  inch  are  commonly  used  when 

are  desirable 

"The  main  argument   advanced  for  metric  compulsion   -■ 

to  be  the  greater  convenience  m  computation  of  havinj 

decimal   relation   between    unit-   of   th<  I   and   an   assumed 

advantage  in  export  business 

"As  to  the  former,  transformation  from  one  unit   to  ano 
in  actual  business  transactions  is  not  so  fn  quent  as  I  tu  •  xamples 
in  school  text-book-  mighl  seem  to  indicate      Nobodj  buys 
sells  lumber  by  the  square  yard  or  U  \iil<  -  bj  the  fool      Machin- 
ery  dimensions  art'  almost    etitinlv    in   inches,   and   for   build 

construction  the  convenience  of  a  dimension  of.  -.»_%.  ten  ' 
four  inches  would  Been  a-  greal  a-  thai  of  .;  1  pi:,  meters,  or 
even  changing  to  even  metric  dimensions,  of  3.2  m<  Y\  • 

measure  water  in  cubic  feet,  excavation  in  cubic  van)-,  ami 
not   jumble  our  unit-,  and  1  he  ohanc*    for  getting  the  derimal- 
point    wrong  and   thus  causing  error   i-   surel  ber   lhan 

mistaking  inches  for  f.  for  van!-,  or  eubi, 

yards  in  a  computation  or  in  a  result. 

"As  to  whether  a  metal  stnp  in  1'  in  Ixmdon  - 

be    our    ultimate    standard    of    length    -e.  ms    of    bit' 
consequence;    but   it    would  be  of  quit* 
compulsory  metric  measurement  forced  th< 
tools.  jigs,  dies,  and  Initrumenta      As  an  r  >«u 
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Locomotive  Company,  taking  over  the  manufacture  of  a  French 
automobile,   round    il    d<  to   change   the   dimensions  to 

English  units,  and  the  shop  cosl  for  the  items  mentioned  was 
$90,000.     Change  in  th<  ion  would  have  cost  as 

much,  and  this  was  for  a  single  style  of  cur,  which  gives  some  idea 
of  the  expenses  that  would  be  loaded  upon  manufacturers  by 
compulsory  metric  legislation. 

"As  to  export  conditions,  E.  R.  Frost,  of  the  National  Ma- 
chinery Company,  calls  attention  to  the  following:  In  England, 
Norway,   Denmarl  den,   Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Aus- 

tralia, and  Japan,  and 
in  Central  America  and 
South  -American  coun- 
tries, either  Whit  worth 
or  United  States  Stand- 
ard  threads  are  used  al- 

I   exclusively;   both 
are     computed     and 

manufactured  in  English 
dimensions. 

"Tho  manufacturer 
for  export  must  furnish 
t  breads,  and  will, 
therefore,  under  metric 
pulsion,  have  to  deal 
in  a  double  system  of 
measurements,  resulting 
in  endless  confusion  and 
errors.  France  and  Bel- 
gium, while  using  metric 
threads  at  home,  use  t  he 
Whitworth  threads  for 
export.  They  have  the 
confusion,  but  is  that  a 
reason  why  it  should  be 
foisted  by  law  on  Ameri- 
can manufacturers? 

"Again  we  ask,  why, 
when  anybody  can  legal- 
ly use  whichever  system 
best  serves  his  purpose, 
should  a  faction  seek  to 
enforce  their  preferences 
on  t  he  rest  of  the  nation? 

"Greater  saving  in 
world  business  would 
come  from  a  universal 
unit  for  monetary  val- 
ues. Why  not  ask  com- 
pulsory use  of  tho  franc  as  a  standard  of  values?  Or  of  the 
mark,  or  the  crown,  or  the  yen,  or  the  ruble? 

"It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  might  be 
trusted  with  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  units  and  system  of 
measuring  and  weighing  which  they  can  use  to  best  advantage, 
rather  than  to  force  by  law  and  autocratic  compulsion  stand- 
aids  whose  advantage  is,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  argument. 
Congress  may  well  busy  itself  with  remedying  ills  about  whoso 
e\  il  eff<  el  all  are  agreed,  rather  than  spend  time  in  considering  a 
law  which  would  meet  much  well-founded  opposition,  and 
those  who  disapprove  of  autocratic  compulsion  of  tho  use  of 
metric  standards  may  well  let.  Congress  know  their  views,  or 
they  may  find  themselves  commanded  to  buy  cloth  by  tho  meter, 
sugar  by  the  kilogram,  gasoline  by  the  liter,  and  collars  by  the 

es  iu  centimeters." 


this  speed,  the  flying  teeth  cut  into  the  immense  logs  for  which 
Washington  is  famous  in  a  way  that  is  almost  indescribable 
On  April  10,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Coats  Shingle  Company, 
lumbermen  and  shingle  manufacturers  from  various  parts  of  tin 
Northwest  assembled  to  witness  a  trial  of  these  blades.  The 
largest  logs  were  cut  through  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  which 
astonished  the  experienced  millmen.  With  ordinary  saw- 
installations,  shingle  weavers  frequently  have  to  wait  for  the 
bolts  to  accumulate,  but  this  saw  piled  up  the  bolts  so  quick]-, 
that  the  rest  of  the  mill  was  practically  overwhelmed  and  had  to 

call  a  halt.    Henry  Diss- 
ton  &   Sons   ha 
a    very   long   and 
eessful  experience  in 
manufacture    of    si 
As    long   ago    as    1876 
t  bey     manufactun  d 
circular    saw   one    hun- 
dred  inches   in   dian  •  - 
ter   for    the  Centennial 
Exposition,    and 
years     afterward 
made  another  one-hun- 
dred-inch saw  disk  for 
cutting  stone,  each  U 
of   which    was   studded 
with  a  black  diamond. 
The  ingots  out  of  v. 
is    fashioned    the  d 
plate    which    holds 
teeth  of  these  saws  had 
to  be  worked  with 
gnat     rare    in   order    to 
insure      uniformity      in 
the  quality  of  the 
throughout    every 
tion  of  the  plate.     The 
plate  must  be  perfectly 
straight    and    true    and 
must  be  carefully  heat- 
treated  in  order  to  mak 
these  qualities  lasting." 


THE  LARGEST  SAW  IN  THE  WORLD. 

"At  full  speed  the  teeth  on  the  rim  of  this  saw  are  traveling  at  the  rate  of  130  miles  an 
hour,  and  with  the  weight  of  the  disk  beliine"  tins  speed,  the  flying  teeth  cut  Into  the 
immense  logs  for  which  Washington  is  famous  ir  a  way  that  is  almost  indescribable." 


ARCHEOLOGY   BY 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

— Strange  secrets  of  an- 
tiquity, tucked  away  in 
a  cavern  high  up  on  the 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  SAW— Two  circular  saws  of  the 

inserted-tooth   type,   said   to  be  the  largesl   in   the  world,  were 

recently  mad.'  bj  Disston,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Coats  Shingle 

Company,  of  Hoquiam,  Washington,  as  reported  in  The  Pacific 

San  Franoisoo,  May).    Says  this  magazine: 

"Our    illustration    shows    very    graphically    th 

huge  disks,  which  measure   108  inches  in  diameter  and  have  190 

teeth  inserted  In  the  rim.  The  ingot  from  which  these  saws 
were  made  weighed  1,140  pounds.  After  reheating,  rolling,  and 
trimming,  the  w,eighl  <>f  the  disk  was  about  7'.r>  pounds.  At 
full  -peed  the  teeth  on  the  rim  of  this  saw  are  traveling  at  the 

rate  of  130  miles  an  hour,  and  with  tin-  weight  of  the  disk  behind 


face  of  an  unscalablo  precipice,  and  only  Burmised  even  with 
the  aid  of  powerful  glasses,  have  just  been  discovered  and 
recorded  for  study  by  an  extraordinary  use  of  modern  photo- 
graphic methods,  we  aro  told  by  a  contributor  to  Popular 
Mechanics  (Chicago).     He  writes: 

"The  find,  which  has  delighted  areheologists,  consists  of  an 
entire  community  of  prehistoric  dwellings,  preserved  from  injury 
by  their  very  inaccessibility.  The  cliiT  in  whose  unexplored 
caverns  these  ancient  troglodytes  had  their  homes  rises  a  sheet 
3,000  feet  from  the  floor  of  Zion  Canon,  i-a  southern  Utah.  To 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  event,  the  discovery  -was  practically 
accidental.  Distances  are  long  in  the  mountain  parks,  and  the 
photographer,  seeking  scenic  features,  armed  himself  with  a 
telephoto  camera  of  the  type  developed  by  war-needs.  From 
another  cliff,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  away,  the  mysterious  cave 
revealed  to  the  eye  only  a  faint  outline  of  possible  ruins.  An 
exposure  was  made,  but  when  it  was  developed,  it  was  found  that 
even  tho  great  magnifying  power  of  the  telescopic  lens  left  the 
image  too  small  for  analysis.  So  an  enlargement  was  made,  and 
from  that  another,  and  so  on  until  the  final  print  represented  four 
successive  steps  to  greater  size.  On  this,  the  city  of  prehistoric 
days  became  distinctly  visible  in  all  its  detail.  Areheologists 
viewed  it,  found  in  it  new  knowledge  of  forgotten  ages,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  construct,  with  its  guidance,  complete  clay  models  of 
the  original  troglodyte  dwellings  in  the  isolated  cavern.  At- 
tempts to  reach  it  have  taken  the  explorers  within  200  feet  of 
the  entrance,  by  way  of  a  huge  shale  slide  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 
Beyond  that  point  no  one  has  yet  found  a  way  to  go.  for  w  halever 

path-  the  cliff-dwellers  used  have  disappeared.  Scientists,  how- 
ever, hope  to  contrive  a  way." 


1"  PAKTMENT  OF  SCIKNCE  AND   INVENTION  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  98 
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FORTUNES  IN  WAR-EMEKGENCY  STAMP  AM)  MONEY  ISSl  ES 


NO  COLLECTING  MANIAcan  have  received  a  greater 
fillip  by  the  war  than  thai  which  concern*  itself  with 
postage-stamps.     Much  derided  as  a  pursuit  fit  mainly 
for  children,   it.   turns  out   thai    foresighted    soldiers   En    the 
various  fields  of  army  occupation  found  it  a  means  of  acquiring 
.11  fortunes  by  buying  the  special  po  nied  in 

those  war-areas.    "More  than  four  thousand  ige- 

stamps  owed  their  origin  to  the  world-war,'  Mr.  I).  B. 

Armstrong  in  the  London  Sphere.  '"The  rani  specimen  are 
found  among  the  Allied  issues  for  occupied  enemy  territory, 
and  the  least,  valuable  in  the  war-tax,  lit  1 1   Cross,  and  other 

supplementary    postal    emissions    issued    in    greal    profusion    all 

over  the  world."    A  complete  collection  of  war-stamps  would 

\  en  if  it  could  he  formed  now,  at  least  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Armstrong;  yet  a  representative 
display,  lacking,  of  course,  the  great  rarities,  could  be  secured  for 
a  small  amount,  with  the  assurance  of  increasing  values.  "The 
demand  for  war-stamps  is  world-wide,"  we  are  told,  "and  has 
increased  enormously  since  the  conclusion  of  peace."  As  we  are 
far  from  war-areas  such  stain  >s  as  bring  high  prices  must  be 
still  more  rare  with  us.  If  any  old  letters  from  war-zones  still 
survive,  they  may  offer  the  owner  some  of  the  following  prizes, 
estimated  in  English  coinage: 

"Take  the  case  of  the  Turkish  stamps  overprinted  'Bagdad 
in  British  Occupation,'  a  complete  set  of  which  could  be  pur- 
chased on  the  spot  in  September,  1917,  for  something  iess  than 
4s.,  and  to-day  would  sell  for  more  than  £,'i(X)  under  the  hammer. 
Or  of  the  Bushire  provisional  stamps  of  August  and  September, 
1915,  face  value  about  £2,  10*.,  comprising  twenty-nine  varieties, 
now  ranging  from  25s.  to  £250  per  stamp,  and  worth  altogether 
in  the  open  market  between  £1,2(X)  and  £l,o00.  In  tho  series 
overprinted  on  the  Persian  'Coronation'  stamps,  of  the  com- 
monest variety  of  which  12'.)  specimens  are  known  to  exist,  one 
is  valued  at  £30,  and  the  rarest,  2  chahi,  at  £250,  since  but 
eighteen  were  printed. 

"The  other  occupation  statu])  issues  made  under  British  or 
French  military  authority  in  Togoland,  Samoa,  New  Britain, 
Kameruns,  East  Africa  are  equally  interesting  and  valuable. 
Togoland  was  the  scene  of  the  first  issue  of  ex-German  colonial 
stamps  overprinted  in  token  of  Allied  occupation  in  October, 
1914.  The  German  officials  hid  their  stocks  of  postage-stamps 
down  some  disused  wells,  whence  the\  were  recovered  through 
natives  revealing  tho  cache,  and  divided  between  the  British  and 
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BOME  M'AMI's  WORTH  COLLECT/IK 

it  i  Issued  for  the  British  occupation  of  | 

stamp  with  a   trident    overprint    for  us.'   in   tin     I  krai 
of  the  Republic  of  Ilunpaxy       [<Q    Stamp  I  I 
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SOME    BISTORY-BEARING    STAMPS 


Numbers    1     and    2    arc  stamps     from 

Batum  in    tho   Caucasus,    overprinted 

to  show  Uritish  occupation. 


New  state  of  Jugo-si;i\  la     ;i  and  1:  Two 

old  Bosnian  stamps  overprinted,   1918, 

to  commemorate  armistice. 


French  authorities  for  use  in  their  respective  spheres  of  admin- 
istration. The  British  series  was  distinguished  by  the  imprint, 
'Togo,  Anglo-French  Occupation,'  applied  in  the  press  of  the 
Catholic  Mission  at  Lome,  while  the  French  stamps  bore  a  Gal- 
licized rendering  of  the  same  inscription.  In  certain  instances 
the  quantities  available  were  extremely  limited,  as  in  the  case 


sole  unique  example,  valued  at  more  than  £1.000.  r.  in 

the  celebrated  war-stamp  collection  <>f  1 

Of  the  other  high-value  stamps  of  thi 

two  marks,  two  of  the  three  mark-  and  I 

were  issued.     Their  respective  philatelic  vi 

Beveral  hundred  pounds  apii 

"The  stamps  of  German  Samoa  overprint  EL  I  ' 

values  in  sterling  currency  for  use  under  the  Ni  w  Z  ad- 

ministration pro\  ide  a  cm 
graphic  error  that  i-  actually  ooi 
normal  variety.     In  converting  'marks'  ii 
lings' the  same  setting  of  type  v  Lhrougl 

the  figure  of  value  alom   I 
d<  nomination.      When    thi 
whose  know  1«  dge  of   Fuel 
came  to  the  one-shilling  >  aim 
move  thi   final  "s,1  witl 

supply  of    160  stamps  I 

lings,'*  while  on  tin    balance  of  thirt; 
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"The  Australian  s<i..:r<    of  \.«   Britain,!  r  \\  Qhel 

Land,    was   likewis.  .,■   for    :  rare 

war-stamps,  both  as  regards  I 
series,  and  those  of  the  Marshall   1 

•ervioe.    The  5&  on  fiv*  mark  .au 


fHX)  in  the  -lamp  markel  to-day,  and  the  1,  2,  and  A  shillings 

iminations  from    E50  to    E60  each.     These  are  only  a  few 

tanding  examples  of  ran-  postage-stamps  brought  into  exis- 

world  upheaval.     Ol   war-stamps  worth  from    E5 

55   there  are  innumerable   varieties,  and   many  thousands 

more  whose  worth  is  denoted  by  shillings  instead  of  pounds." 

Closely  allied  with  the  subject  of  war-stamps  is  that  of  war- 
money,  and  interesting  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  war-emer- 

paper-notes  issued  in  Germany.     Even  in  August,  1914, 

coined    money   in  all   metals   threatened   to  disappear  entirely, 

i  he  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and    to  help  out  "money  certifi- 

v.ith    short-time  circulation    wer<  I    in    the  eastern 

provinces,  in  Westphalia,  in  the  Fthineland,  and  in  Alsace  by  com- 
munities and  private  intersts."  They  were  for  the  most  pari 
carelessly  printed  and  signed  with,  machine-script.  By  I'.tio. 
there  were  260  differenl  places  of  issue,  which  increi  |,082 

in  l'.il!).     Not  all  this  fugitive  media  of  exchange  were  tasteless. 

specimens  made  pretense  to  high  artistic  quality,  and 
some,  indeed,  to  real  humor.      We  read: 

"If  one  groups  these  issues  of  paper-money  from  an  esthetic 
standpoint,  one  must  first  speak  of  the  entirely  artless  and 
tasteless  specimens.  The  issuers  are  mostly  the  large  cities, 
unfortunately,  also  Frankfort  with  its  comfortless,  ugly,  fifty- 
pfennig  certificate;    then  of  some  with  praiseworthy  fine  draw- 


WAR-EMOTIONS   IN   MONEY. 
A  German  50-pfennig  scrip,  showing   dove  of  peace  hovering  over 
a  sword-pierced  world. 


ings,  beautiful  views,  and  representative  local  historical  events; 
also  of  those  with  jocular  or  common-sense  mottoes;  lastly,  of 
certificates  with  really  artistic  execution  who.se  number  in- 
creased agreeably  in  1919.  Niederlahnstein  placed  itself  at  the 
peak  of  the  middle  group  when  they  placed  a  ham  on  their  city 
notes  with  the  inscription, 'Fond  Desire,  Sweet  Hopes'— quite 
plainij  a  pass  a1  the  scarcitj  of  food,  shortly  thereafter  Biele- 
feld issued  notes  thai  asked  for  corresponding  prices  for  food 
as  prevailed  during  the  drive  on  Paris  in  1917,  and  also  showed 
the  prevailing  winter  food  of  the  Germans,  the  turnip,  and  the 
Bielefeld    use    of    thirty    thousand    hundred-weight.     Diiren's 

notes  declared   in  dialect,   '  Mi  07/  Es  NW   (More  is  not    possible 

to  be  had  i.  and  the  city  fathers  "I  Weinheim,  who  were  not 
i"  be  left  out,  brought  forth  on  their  notes  an  agreeable  '  Daham 

ist  Daham'  (.Home  is  home).  The  notes  of  Augsburg  illus- 
trated the  saying,  'Steht  Unsere  Mark  in  Kurs  ouch  schlect  >las 
Marl:  ini  Deutschen  Arm  ist  Echt'I  (Stands  our  mark  in  value 

| r.   tlie  mark  in  German  arms  is  pur. 

"The  lirsi  emergency  notes  with  artistic  execution  in  many- 
colored  printing  were  published  by   Linderberg  and  Saulgay  in 
Algail.     Landau  printed  a  water-colored  picture  of  the  citj  ami 
bj  Hani,  on  their  notes.     Verj  tasty  was  Kaufbeuren.  whose 

notes  had   mi   (.in.  side  a   steel    helmet    covering  a   seal   (if   the  eit\ 

wreathed  m  oak-leaves,  ami  on  the  back  the  war-sword  placed 

ggedl}  before  the  eleganl  view  of  the  city.     Passau  relies  upon 

religious  drawings  and  Colorful   Hasina  had  a  black  St. 

"ii  a  red  tieid  surrounded   with  green  ornamentation. 

Many  other  Bavarian  citi<  -.  the  home  of  our  industrious  artisls, 
had  similar  inspiring  designs,  Rut  also,  on  the  oilier  side  of 
the  blue-and-white  pa'  a  number  of  cities 

had  endeavored  si,  □    artistic  expression  with 


the  given  emergency  aim.  How  like  strong  impressionistic 
etchings  seem  the  Porta  Nigra  of  Trier,  the  silhouette  of  Dan- 
zig, the  market-place  of  Jauer,  on  the  notes  of  these  cities! 
How  full  of  charm  the  train  of  children  of  Hameln,  after  which 

follow  the  words,  'Clothed  in  all  colors  of  paper' 

The  German  war-need  money  has  become  a  spacious,  inter- 
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SOME   BOLSHEVIK   MONEY. 

Stamps  of  the  Imperial  era.  issued  in  191:5.   to  commemorate  the 
three    hundredth   anniversary   of   the    Romanof  ascendency,   over- 
stamped  and  used  as  l,  2.  and  3    copeck  pieces.      Tin    center  cut 
shows  the  Bolshevik  reprinting  on  reverse  of  stamp. 


national  meeting-place  and  will  for  all  time  be  one  of  the  si^tis 
of  our  misery.     If,  fortunately  before  long,  these  smallest  obli- 
gations shall  have  lost    their  material  significance,  may   they 
the  paper  memory — signs  of  our  time — testify  to  tin-  strength 
of  our  character,  a  strength  unbroken  in  every  disnv 

The  writer  adds  that  already  a  large  number  of  the  more 
artistic  of  these  paper-notes  have  disappeared  from  circulation 
and  can  only  be  had  at  a  premium  from  collectors,  thus  saving 
the  cities  the  trouble  and,  what  is  more  important  at  present, 
the  expense  of  redeeming  them.  About  the  scarcest  of  these 
notes  is  the  one  issued  by  Niederlahnstein  with  the  picture  of 
the  ham  on  the  back.  The  issue  was  forbidden  shortly  after 
it  appeared,  and  they  are  now  worth  nearly  their  prewar  value. 


A   PRINCE  AS   ART- CRITIC 

THE  POMPOUS  SPEECH  ES  delivered  to  exalted 
personages  at  the  annual  Royal  Academy  Banquet  did 
not,  this  year,  draw  a  reecho  from  the  Royal  personage 
there.  Instead  Prince  Albert,  s<  cond  son  of  the  King,  told  the 
greatest   artists  of  England  that    the\    couldn't   spend  their  time 


COMMEMuli  \  I  is   i  \  r\  i  \  s 
[NDEPENDENOE. 


LAT\  I  \  s    RELIEF   FROM 
BOLSHEA  IK1 


er  than  in  painting  signs  lor  country  roads.  The  artisis 
ate  reported  to  have  been  properly  horrified  at  the  suggestion, 
hut  the  charming  Prince  pursued  his  recommendation  to  the  end. 
Like  his  elder  brother,  he  bids  fair  to  add  to  the  family  reputa- 
tion lor  speech-making.  Beginning  with  engaging  deprecation, 
he  said  that  "at  last   year's  Academy  dinner  the  Prince  of  Wales 


I  iiv    jjiu'iuiy    iJipi-^i    fin    jitu' 


exprest  considerable  diffidence  in  addressing  so  eminent  an 
assembly,"  adding:  "I  can  quite  sympathize  with  him.  My 
diffidence  to-nighl  amounts  almosl  to  trepidation."  Bui  the 
debonair  Prince  seems  to  have  found  a  sovereign  secret  of 
concealment,  for  lie  went  on  with  the  mo  I  complete  assurance 
in  execution  of  his  social  duly: 

"I  am  divulging  no  ecrei  in  saying  thai  those  who  have  ful- 
filled the  task-  I  undertake  thi  i  rening  have  found  some  difn- 
oulty  in  choosing  Bubjecte  worthy  of  the  honored  gu<  I  of  the 
President  and  the  Council,  who  in  the  term-,  of  the  society's 
charter  must  be  '  per  on  in  lot  >  •.  it  oat  ioi 
of  high  rank,  distinguished  in  talent,  or 
known  patrons  of  art.'  In  whatever  degree 
l  fall  short  of  these  qualification  I  can,  at 
any  rate,  assure  you  of  m  or 

to  become  a  whole-hearted  supporter  of  the 
Royal  Academy  which  hasalway8  had  special 
and  personal  relations  with  the  Sovereign 
and  members  or  the  royal  family. 

"  Four  eminent  president,  who  ha 
taken  a  forcniosi  place  in  everj  movement 

of   social    progress,  is  well  fitted  to  guide  III'' 

destinies  of  the  society  through  this  lime  of 
change.  It  would  be  presumption  were  I 
to  troadovon  on  ihe  threshold  of  I  he  Temple 
of  Art,  but  may  I  make  a  suggestion  with 
regard  to  a  minor  branch  of  art,  that  of  sign- 
painting?  The  development  of  motor-travel- 
ing has  brought  back  to  our  highways  some 
of  tlie  importance  which  i  In  y  enjoyed  in  the 
old  coaching  days. 

"  I  feel  suro    hat  many  of  my   comrade 

motorists  here   to-night  would   welcome   the 

revival  of  the  village  sign  or  emblem  Lettered 
and  conspicuously  displayed — a  welcome 
guido  to  the  visitor  in  a  Strang*  land.  As 
in  tho  past,  so  to-day,  the  name  of  many  a 
villago  would  offer  scope  for  the  wit  and 
humor  of  the  artist.  I  may  mention  that 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sandringham  these 
village  signs  have  been  introduced  with  con- 
siderable success." 


Whether  tho  Prince  or  tho  scribbler  be- 
hind the  throne  is  tho  wag  here  enjoying 
himself,  we  find  him  adding  one  more 
moral  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  artists: 

"Your  president,  has  been  kind  enough  to  refer  to  tho  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Society  and  to  King  George's  Fund  for  Sailors, 
with  both  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  as  president. 
I  am  always  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  canvassing  for  members, 
and  to  use  the  art  of  propaganda  on  behalf  of  these  two  in- 
estimable movements.  In  its  small  way  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Society  is  trying  to  sharpen  the  faculties  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  workshops  and  to  teach  I  hem  another  great  art,  that  of 
keeping  fit  and  of  becoming  players  instead  of  spectators.  But 
games,  tho  tho  bost  lovolers  in  life,  and  bringing  out  some  of  tin- 
finest  qualities  of  the  race,  are  not  everything 

"After  all,  the  one  big  question  of  the  day  is  the  welfare  of  tho 
people  and  how  to  make  them  healthy,  happy,  and  contented. 
Painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  have  their  responsibility 
in  representing  scenes  and  portraits,  monuments,  memorials, 
buildings,  in  such  form  as  to  inspire  those  who  see  them  with 
greater  powers  of  observation  and  sympathy,  of  enterprise  and 
imagination.  To  tho  Royal  Academy  we  can  look  with  con- 
fidence to  meet  these  requirements  of  the  age." 

It  goos  without  saying  that  the  press,  the  upholders  of  British 
institutions,  would  find  another  interpretation  than  a  lack  of  tact 
in  the  Prince's  remarks.  "A  cynic  might  have  put  an  unkind 
interpretation"  on  his  words,  says  tin-  London  Times.     But — 

"He  had  certainly  no  intention  of  hinting  that  the  technical 
accomplishments  of  the  artists  might  be  directed  to  an  object 
more  within  their  scope.  Great  artists  in  the  past  have  often 
employed  their  talents  in  the  decoration  of  useful  objects,  and 
their  flights  into  the  empyrean  havo  been  none  the  worse  for 
their  habitual  devotion  to  commoner  tasks,  It  may,  indeed.  In- 
argued  that  the  qualities  requisite  in  sign-painting,  such  as  the 
decorative  presentation  of  familiar  objects  and  the  direct  appeal 
to  the  common  eye,  would  strengthen  much  academic  work." 


THE  FATHER  OP  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  who  "dem- 
onstrated    his     understanding     of 
America  and  its  people." 
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What   a  Chautauqua   audi)  nee  gets  from 
its  m, ,  1  ing(  insists  the  V 
"is  not  to  be  judged  or 
practises  or  customs  of  a  large  ci\  If 

the  point  needs  arguing: 

"Let    ns  agree  that   enjoyment .  a  direct    tingL 
requisite  <>f  true  artistic  appreciation,  and  that  so  far  as  !• 

goes  one  lecture  hardly  more  than  acratcl 

subject.      What  the  blase  city  dweller  fail-  to  r.  •  he 

small-town    citizen     the   average    Chautauqua    ] 
proached  with  all  the  artistic  appetite  of  s  f.-.  in. 

The    halo   of   solemnity    and    piety    which    usually    surrounds  a 
Chautauqua  gathering  deceives   the   visitor.     In   reality   1 
is  an  emotional  welcome  for  beauty  hard  to  equal  in  any  metro- 
politan audience. 

"As  for  solid  fare  for  the  mind,  the  Chautauqua  L 
to  be  judged  in  relation  to  the  aftermi  ng, 

to  magazines  and  newspapers  and  books,  and 
ably  valuable  quiet  and  time  for  ■  n.    Th- 

of  the  Chautauqua  lecture  is  more  than  com] 
opportunity  country  life  gi\  es  for  after-probing  and 

"When  every  allowance  is   made  for  this 

university  in  a  tent  that  Bishop  Vinct  nt  founded,  its  solid 
to  its  members  is  unquestionable.      The  American  w  ill  to  cult 
operating  through  a  community    gathering,  Es  : 
and  wholeeomer  proceeding  than  the  outsider 
Chautuaqua  has  for  millions  of  peopl 

hast  a  glimpse  of  beauty  and  wisdom.     For  which  we  can  I 
give  Chautauqua  much." 

Tin-  founder.  Dr.  Vin.ant.  i-  teen  bj  the  N<  s  York  .; 
Sun  as  "a    kind  of   religious  R  The  lumi:.  ;ch 

shines  from  th,  y  morning  goes  mc 

detail  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  I  rk: 

"A  good  example  of  s  d  tt   which  ran  ahead 

planner's  original   purpose  was  the  i  11. 

Vincent,  who  died  on  Sunday.     He  and  bwi-  Miller,  of    U 
Ohio,  devised  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  as  a  m^»ng  of  using 


immer   vacations  to  develop  Sunday-schools,   in  which 
both  had  a  deep  interest.     They  hoped  to  substitute  for  the 
daj  annual  conference  a  fortnight  of  lectures  which  should 
prepare  Sunday-school  teachers  for  better  work. 

rora  this  limited  project,  Methodist  in  its  inception,  sprang 

ih,    j  m-sectarian   Chautauqua   movement.     The  culture 

of  the  middle  79's  was  ready  to  leave  the  haircloth  chairs  of  the 

stud}    in   midsummer  and   Intake  itself  to  the  open  air.     The 

..il  idea  was  nol  lost ,  for  ( 'hautaiiqua  has  been  the  Mekka  of 

,iinda.\ -school  teacher  for  nearlj    half  a  century;    but  the 

founders  of  the  institute  discovered  a  wide-spread  desire  on  the 

pan  of  ambitious  folk  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  learned  among 

roves  beside  the  cool,  deep  lake  and  absorb  information. 

"Men  and  women  came  from  many  parts,  studied  the  method 
am!  spirit  of  the  somewhat  primitive  village  which  Dr.  Vincent 
and  Mr.  Miller  had  laid  out,  and  went  away  either  to  come 
again  or  to  wish  for  a  Chautauqua  of  their  own.  When  neither 
of  t  hese  desires  could  be  gratified  the  Chautauqua  reading-circles 
sprang  up  to  spread  erudition  by  mail.  So  quick  was  th< 
spouse  by  the  public  that  two  years  after  the  institute  opened 
the  course  was  lengthened  to  three  weeks,  and  now  it  is  two 
months.  In  four  years  secular  subjects  were  added  to  the 
courses. 

"  Dr.  Vincent  was  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  benevo- 
lent intellectual  and  ethical  autocrat,  of  a  summer  city  that 
might  have  been  a  walled  town  of  the  Middle  Ages  so  far  as  its 
separation  from  the  ways  of  the  outer  world  was  concerned. 
Mr.  Miller  ran  the  business  end  of  the  institute  and  left  Dr. 
Vincent  free  to  direct,  the  study  and  the  play  of  the  thousands 
who  found  Chautauqua  a  western  New  York  combination  of 
Paradise  and  Athens.  We  said  that  the  movement  ran  ahead 
of  the  planner's  purpose,  but  Chautauqua  never  ran  away  from 
the  strong  hand  of  Dr.  Vincent.  His  impress  was  on  everj 
lecture  program  and  every  silence  of  the  Sunday  when  no  train 
entered,  no  steamer  docked  at,  this  sedate  little  kingdom. 

"There  are  more  than  three  hundred  Chautauquas  now,  and 
the  summer-school  idea  has  spread  and  prospered,  due  greatly 
to  the  zeal  of  this  minister-editor  and  the  layman  Miller.  These 
'everyman's  colleges'  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  They 
have  been  a  boon  to  teachers  conscious  of  their  weakness  in 
special  branches,  to  young  people  who  found  it  possible  to  com- 
bine tennis  and  mental  exercise,  and  least  important  of  all — to 
the  statesmen,  wise  or  merely  windy,  who  knew  that  they 
were  sure  of  a  respectful  hearing,  with  pay,  in  these  shrines  of 
Minerva. 

"John  II.  Vincent  made  the  name  Chautauqua  immortal 
and  he  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  happy 
b.  showing  them  that  education  should  not  end  with  youth 
and  that  vacations  need  nol  imply  vacuity  of  mind.  No  person 
who  ever  visited  the  mother  of  all  tin  Chautauquas  in  the  days 
of  the  Bishop's  reign  can  ever  forget  the  founder.  He  was  a 
strong  man,  typical  in  mind  and  body  of  his  creed,  an  impressive 
ligure  of  a  purposeful  age." 

\     omewhat    wider   sweep   is   taken  by    the   Brooklyn   Eagle, 
wing  the  larger  activities  of  Dr.  Vincent: 

"Ulysses  S.  Grant  introduced  Dr.  Vincent  to  Abraham 
Line,, in.  Baying,  'lie  was  mj   pastor  when  I  lived  in  Galena.     1 

do   no!    think    I    ever   missed   one  of  his   sermons.'      Indeed,    the 

friendship  between  the  hero  of  Vicksburg  and  the  Methodist 
Bishop  was  very  close  for  many  years.  Dr.  Vincent  was  no 
prouder  of  it  than  t he  <  leneral. 

"Born  in  Alabama  m  1832,  brought  to  Pennsylvania  by 
parents  who  wanted  to  enjoy  a  different  sort  of  social  atmos- 
phere, educated  in  the  North,  .1.  II.  Vincent  was  ordained  a 
minister  in  1849  five  years  after  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Ballard. 
of  Ocean  Grove  fame.  It  was  while  a  pastor  in  Chicago  that 
Dr.  Vincent  established  The  Northwestern  Sunday-school  Quarterly 

i  later  The  Sunday-school  Teacher.     He  made  three  trip 
Palestine  to  gel   In-  own  idea  how   the  atmosphere  of  the  Easl 
could   best    b<     presented   to  children.      In    ls7l    lie    founded    the 
Chautauqua    Assembly,    which    bids    fair    to    be    his    permanent 
memorial. 

"Dr.  Ballard,  protagonist  of  Ocean  Grove  against  the  Prinet 
of  the  Powers  of  the  Air  and  all  politicians,  died  last  Thanksgn  ing 

day.  lie  would  have  been  one  hundred  years  old  if  he  had  li\  <  d 
till  Christinas.  Dr.  Bud  1,  j  who  had  done  more  than  any  man 
in  America  to  frame  M(     hodisl  discipline  and  formulate  Method- 

..  was  oiih    eighty-three   when   he  passed  away  on 
i  I     Vincent  hi  when  the  end  came. 

All  three  preserved  goo  ral  health  and  a  wholesome  sense 

of  humor  to  the  I  well-balanced  men." 


EDUCATIONAL   RANK   OF   THE   STATES 

MONTANA  SHOULD  BE  PROUD  to  know  that  she 
has  the  best  all-round  public-school  system  in  the 
United  Slates.  She  may  have  known  it  all  along,  but 
the  assurances  of  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  Bus-,  li  Sag<  Foundation,  might  help 
on  her  civic  satisfaction.  From  the  same  authority  other  State* 
may  learn  that  California  is  second.  Arizona  third,  New  Jeff 
fourth,  and  Washington  fifth.  If  the  Empire  State  wonder- 
where  sh<  comes  in  and  should  fed  it  incumbent  to  amend  her 
position  in  the  thirteenth  place,  she  has  her  work  cut  out.  For 
record  and  not  for  impoliteness,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
South  Carolina  is  at  the  bottom.  Self-complacence,  even  for 
the  best,  receives  a  check  when  it  reads  thai  Dr.  Ayres  red.. 
the  school  system  to-day  as  onlj  52  per  cent,  effective.  Still 
in  fifty  years  efficiency  has  doubled,  for  its  rating  in  1870  was 
only  20  per  cent.  Some  other  facts  culled  from  the  report  by  the 
New  York  Times  are  given  here: 

"The  West  has  been  coming  up  educationally  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  report  shows,  while  the  Easl  lias  been  going 
down.  Utah  has  made  the  greatest  gain,  while  to  Maryland 
i-  attributed  the  greatest  falling  off  in  relative  standing.  In  the 
East  New  Jersey  is  the  only  Stale  thai  has  gained,  while  in  the 
West  California  has  the  best  average  high  record. 

"The  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  author  of  the  report  that 
the  school  systems  of  the  United  States  territorial  possessions, 
such  as  Hawaii,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Porto  Rico,  have  higher 
ratings  than  those  of  many  of  the  forty-eight  States.  The 
Hawaiian  system  is  reported  better  than  those  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  States,  while  ten  Southern  States  have  records 
poorer  than  that  of  Porto  Rico. 

"In  working  out  the  educational  measurement  the  Founda- 
tion takes  the  official  data  showing  the  number  of  children 
attending  school,  the  amount  of  training  they  obtain,  the  progn-  s 
they  make,  the  amounts  expended  for  buildings  and  supplies,  the 
salaries  paid  their  teachers,  and  other  similar  item-,  and  com- 
bines these  factors  into  a  single  index-number  which  shows  the 
general  standing  or  efficiency." 

The  standing  of  the  forty  -eiglrt  Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  three  territorial  possession-  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


I       Montana 75.8 

2— California 71.2 

3 — Arizona 66.2 

4 — New  Jersey 6 

5 — District  of  Columbia til  3 

6— Washington 63.7 

7 — Iowa 61.9 

8— Utah 61   1 

9 — Massachusetts 61.0 

10 — Michigan 00. l 

1 1 — Connecticut 59  8 

12— Ohio 59.7 

13— New    York 59.4 

t  i     Colorado 59.2 

15 — North  Dakota 59  I 

16— Nevada 59.0 

17— Indiana 58.9 

is      Idaho 

19— Minn,  -ola 

on 

21      Pennsj  Ivania ">7.7 

\.  braska 57  t 

23      Hawaii 57.0 

24— Illinois 

w  5  oming 56.7 

Rhode  '-land 


27 — Kansas 

28— Canal  Zone 55  I 

29— South  Dakota 55  0 

30- — New  Hampshire 

31 — New    Mexico 

32 — Vermont 51  5 

33 — Wisconsin 51.3 

34 — Missouri 49  6 

35— Main.1 17.4 

36      Oklahoma H   1 

37— Mar  \  land       13.2 

38 — Delaware  12.3 

39—  Texas  ill 

40— Florida  .  

41— West    Virginia  :t7  7 

42— Porto  Kico 

43 — Virginia 36.3 

44 — Tennessee  36.1 

45—  Kentuckj  36  o 

40 — Louisiana  33  9 

47—  Georgia 32.6 

48 — North  Carolina       30.6 

49— Alabama  30.6 

50—  Arkansas 30.3 

51—  Mississippi 30  t) 


South  Carolina 


'•i  i 


"  t  California  has  alwa]  s  been  at  or  near  the  top,  w  bile  the  two 
Carolinas  have  been  at  or  near  the  bottom.     Everj  New  England 

Slate  is  shown  10  be  losing  ground,  while  every  Stale  in  the  Far 
W.-!  has  gained.  Iowa  has  far  outstrip!  Illinois  and  North 
Dakota  has  gone  rapidly  forward.  Nebraska  has  gone  for- 
ward, and    k.m-a-  backward. 

"The  increase  in  the  attendance  in  high  schools  is  the  most 
notable  educational  change  in  the  lilt y  years.  The  enrolment 
in  high  schools  Iu,\\  is  one  hundred  times  as  great  as  in  1870. 
The  number  then  was  19,000  and  now  it  is  nearly  2,000,000. 
The  new    pupil-  bav<    been   mostly  girls." 


amkkk:\  "passing  in  on  the  otiii.i:  side 


•• 


stau\  i\<. 


El  ROPE  is  "A    \IA\  lying  wounded  b:    the  road  id.  ." 
s;i\ s  Mr.  II.  r    Da   i  on,  of  i h<   k<  d  '  is  si ripl 

of  his  raimenl    hi    i    ball  dead,  and  America  [rich  and 
perous    i-  passing  by  on  the  otl  Thai  w<  an  til 

of  the  Good  Samaritan  rdh   before  I  hi   need  of  help  [  led 

the  conviction  of  a  number  of  editorial  write] 
ago,  affirms  the   Rochester   Herald      uoh  an  appeal  for  aid   t<> 
Central  European  Mr    Davison  al   Dee  Mom..-  "madi   to  both 
honor  and   enlightened    selfishness,    would    not    have   fallen 
deaf  ears  or    '  ubbornlj   unw  ill- 
ing  hearts."     But,  il  continue 
"the  argumenl  thai  America  can 
live  i"  iisi  If  alone   and  thai    it 
is  done   « il  ii  oaring   «  bal    fa  ii 
befalls  the   nations    across    the 
Al  lanl  ic  conquers  the  com  iet  ion 
of  innumerable  fools  and  charla- 
tans who  portray  themselves  as 
incomparably  wise  and   good." 
The  editor   of    the    New    ^»  ork 
Olobi    agrees   that    "those   who 
know    niosi,  aboul    i  bis  ail  nation 
arc  not  Verj   hopeful  I  hat   Amer- 
ica will   aid   and  aid   in   timi  ." 
The    St.     Louis     Post  -  Dispatch 
thinks  Mr.  Davison  "  has  brought 
his  picture  of  chaos  and  starva- 
tion   in    Central     and    Eastern 
Europe  into  the  wrong  forum." 

When    he   tells     the     Methodists 
assembled   at    Des    Moines    thai 

Congress  ought  to  appropriate  $500,000,000  as  a  relief  loan,  bis 
hearers  rise  in  prompt  and  unanimous  approval.  But  Congn 
man  Fordney  Bays  be  does  not  "think  Congress  will  consider 
any  further  appropriation  of  this  nature";  Mr.  bongworth,  of 
the  same  House,  states  that  "Congress  has  taken  the  only  action 
it  will  lake  this  session ":  and  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Borah  expresses 

his   serious   doubt    "whether    we    have   the   ri;dil    to   appropriate 

money  out  of  our  treasury  and  tax  the  near-hungry  man  in 
America  to  feed  the  really  hungry  man  in  Europe  Our  sensi- 
bilities, says  the  Springfield  Republican,  have  been  dulled  to  th< 
misery  of  the  world.  'Phis  the  Massachusetts  paper  finds  "easj 
to  understand  and  in  some  degree  to  excuse."  But,  it  insists, 
"a  resolute  effort  must  be  made  to  overcome  it."  "  Persistent 
explanation  and  urging  Of  facts."  bv  those  who  know  and  under- 
stand, will  move  Congress  to  action,  the  New  N  ork  Times  thinks. 
Congress  can  be  moved,  agrees  the  New  York  Evening  !'■ 
"if  only  it  recognizes  the  pitiful  needs,"  and  it  continues: 

"We  are  confident  that  beneath  the  moral  let-down  of  after 
the  war,  beneath  the  preoccupation  of  domestic  politics,  beneath 
America's  weariness  of   Europe's   political   and    racial   strife,   the 

hearts  of  our  people  beat  for  the  wants  of  a  population  two-thirds 

the  size  of  our  own,   torn  out    of   I  he   normal    life   and    normal 
thoughts  by  the  war.  and  drifting  to  chaos 

"We   may   hold   aloof  from    the  entanglements  of   Europe; 

but  we  can  not  hold  aloof  from  the  entanglements  of  humanity ." 

Mr.    Davison    has   called    America    to    the    peiformanc.    of   an 
obvious  and   immediate  duty,  in    the   vie*    Of   new -papers   in   a 
number  Of  our  principal  cities,   and   the   New    York   Clobr  f. 
that  when  once  the  facts  revealed  by   him   have  penetrated  our 
national  consciousness   the   nation   can   make  ouh    one   answi 
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!>■  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam 
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in  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  being 
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population.      Mr.  I)., 
furt ! 

'A  r.  port  fron 
I',  bruarj    1_'  said 
rations  for  t  h' 

are    apathetic,    fatalistic,    tin 
Oi  dred    lb  ■•<•! 

children  in  \  ■ 
underfi  d 

CaUBI     "f   food 

of    fuel. 

thousand   bos| 
come  useless  owing  to  lack  of  medical  supplies      D< 
through  the  streets  of  Vienna   and  take-  unhindered  toll.     The 
general   death-rate   has   risen  16  p<  r  oenl 
mortality  for  tuberculosis  •_'.",()  p,  r  cent.' 

"Budapest,  according  to  our  informal  i. 
miserj  and  Buffering.     The  number  of  deaths  is 
l>irlhs.    ...    In     Houmania     tuberculosis     is     spn 
alarming  and  unprecedented  manner.     A 

to  keeping  the  typhus  epidemic  at  bay.  .  .  .  Ty]  I  small- 

pox have  invaded  the  four  countries  composing  -S         Ida, 

and  there  is  lack  of  medicines,  snap  and  physicians     Tin 
of  their  pharmacies  and  their  hospitals  are  ban      h   5  typhus 

has  broken  out  again,  and  there  arc   but  two  hundred 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  thai  entire  country.     In  Mont< 
where  food  is  running  short,  then  an  l>ut  fiv< 

i  stimated  population  Of  four  hundred  and  fift}    tin 

And  "these  ,-ire  luit   a  few    of  th< 
with  no  word  of  Russia,  Germany,  oi 
would  aaj  'bal  this  is  not  our  affair  Mi    Dw  son  would 

"  ,»  ou  can  ii.  renounce  the  tribuli 

people  than  j  ou  could  i  scap-i    ' 

half  the  world   may   not    eat    while  the  other  half  s;.-irv«-        1> 

long  do  \  ou  l>elii  \  (  the  i  lagu<  of  t\  phus  t  bal  is  takii  . 
death-toll  in  Esthonia  and  Poland  and  tl  ne  and 

along  the  fringes  of  Germany  'Slovakia  will 

itself  to  these  remote  land- 
throttled   may   spill   into   the  western   countries  of    BuiOfM  and 
creep  to  our  ow  n  shon  - 

"This    is    on.     men..  our    threshold.      The    othei 

threatening,  more  terrible  dl-will. 

We  caii  afford  to  die.  but  to  !>,   despised  ft 
phariaaioal  nation  is  ■  fate  that  wi  not  incur." 

Tile  situation,  said   the  speaker,   i-  acute  and  far   be 
scope  of  mdn  idual  charity.      Mr.  D 
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more  th  1,000,000  to  be  spent  by  a  eom- 

of  the  type  of  Pershing,  Hoover,  and 

Tin  moi  Id  be  loaned  for  fifteen  years 

liberal  interesl    provisions.     O  ivernments  would  bo 

I   to  participate.'    Mr.   Davison   is  "eonfidenl    thai   if  the 

America  was  to  announce  that  it  proposed  to 

ue  those  suffering  peoples  there  would  go  about  the 

world  a  cry  of  ji  He  is  "also  eonfidenl  that  our  action  would 

[lowed  by  tl  of  <  Britain,  of  Holland,  of 

Lho  Scandina  ountries,  of  Spain  and    of  Japan,  and  that 

Frani  Belgium,  and  Italy,  notwithstanding  all  1  ludr  losses, 

would  help  to  the  besl   of  their  ability."     What    Mr.  Davison 

proposes  he  New  York  Evening  Mail,  is  no  "entangling 

alliance."  "no  charity,"  but  a  call  to  moral  and  spiritual 

leadership;    "lei    America    return   to  Europe    this  time  bearing 


Pr  Uatthew  Adams. 

WASHINGTON    SAID    NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  ENTANGLEMENTS  OF  HUMANITY. 

is  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

neither  arms  nor  a  political  program,  but  with  means  and  pur- 
poses that   underwrite  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

All   Mr.    Davison  said  about   disease  conditions  in  Poland  is 
supported  by  our  Minister,  Hugh  Gibson;  Eliot  Wadsworth,  of 
the   Red   Cross;  and   Colonel   Gilchrist,  of  our  Army's  medical 
relief  i  cpedition,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
P  There  are.  however,  some  conflicting  re- 

ts.  Presidenl  Vauclain,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
has  just  returned  from  Eastern  Europe.  Press  dispatches  report 
hin  ing    that    "food    is    plentiful    everywhere,"  ,  that   he 

"didn't  see  any  more  starving  in  Europe  than  there  is  in  New 
York,"  thai  "American  food  ought  to  stay  in  our  own  country 
to  help  our  |e,"  and  that  "what  the  United  States 

wants    to  do  bring  back  the  food    committees,  the    relief 

committees,   the  suste  committees,   the  milk-shake  com- 

mittees, and  the  like  and  put  them  to  work."  The  Baltimore 
V(       quota  3  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 

Bylvi  ing  after  a,  studj  of  conditions  in  the  Balkans: 

"An  largely    wasting   their   sympathy    when    they 

talk  of  destitute,  hungr  en  and  children  in  Europe.     There 

aren't  any.     We  mighl  mpathy  for  America,  where  the 

food  situation  is  not  much  better  than  abroad.  Hither  Ameri- 
cans are  becoming  hysterica]  in  thi  ir  desire  to  aid  every  one  or 
clsi>  the  people  lure  are  beit 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  admit-,  that  there  is  suffering  in  Eastern 

Europe,  but  it  would  Like  ha1  th. 

,''"  I     'honia. 


Poland,  and  the  Ukraine  have  been  figuring  in  the  war-news, 
it  remarks,  ever  since  the  Great.  War  ended.  Wherefore,  "if 
America  is  to  give  another  half  billion  for  Eastern  European 
relief  should  it  not  be  insisted  before  we  do  so  that  the  new- 
nations  disarm,  withdraw  inside  their  own  boundaries,  and 
settle  down  to  work?"  The  Albany  Journal  seems  to  fear  that 
the  international  Good  Samaritan  is  being  imposed  on;  that 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  dependence  on  American  aid  has 
dostroyed  the  impulse  to  self-help.  And  it  further  suggests 
that  the  Samaritan's  resources  are  not  unlimited.  To  raise 
?.")00,000,000  would  mean  taxing  every  family  S20,  "and  that 
would  be  added  to  a  burden  of  taxation  already  very  heavy." 


WHAT   PEOPLE   MEAN   BY   "CHRISTIAN" 

WHAT  DOES  THE  WORD  CHRISTIAN  MEAN  to 
the  average  man?  An  English  physician  has  for 
twenty  years  heard  his  hospital  patients  generally 
poor  and  uneducated  people — use  the  word.  Few  of  them, 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  The  Church  Times  (London,  Anglican), 
could  make  out  even  a  presentable  definition  of  the  word.  Yet, 
"they  all  know  more  or  less  what  they  mean  by  it.  It  is  shock- 
ing^ inexact;  but  life  -would  take  to  itself  fresh  hues  of  added 
loveliness  if  an  appreciable  number  of  us  could  but  realize  the 
conception  which  it  endeavors  to  define."  In  the  course  of  his 
reflections  on  the  popular  use  of  the  word,  this  Christian  doctor 
has  come  to  these  conclusions: 

"1.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  of  all.  'Christian' 
used  as  an  adjective  and  applied  to  acts,  standards,  intent  i< 
etc.,  has  an  almost  exclusively  ethical  meaning.  Of  doctrinal 
significance  there  is  hardly  a  trace.  'I  call  that  a  truly  Chris- 
tian work'  means  a  kindly,  probably  compassionate,  possibly  a 
self-denying  undertaking.  Sometimes  a  large  degree  of  toler- 
ance is  implied.  'Ah!  now  that's  the  Christian  way  of  looking 
at  it,'  was  certainly  intended  to  convey  appreciation  of  charitable 
allowance  made  for  an  admitted  failing.  Once  I  heard  it  ap- 
plied to  an  animal.  'I  often  says  to  my  husband  he's  a-  good 
a  Christian  as  wdiat  I  am'  was  a  tribute  paid  to  an  ungainly  bull- 
terrier  of  very  doubtful  lineage,  on  account  of  the  interest  he 
displayed  in  the  welfare  of  the  younger  children. 

"2.  The  case  is  rather  different  with  such  a  phrase  as  'a 
Christian  man.'  Here  some  recognition  of  a  doctrinal  standard 
is  clearly  disclosed.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  consider.  .1 
suitable  as  an  epithet  describing  the  character  of  a  profest  atheist 
or  agnostic,  however  admirable  his  'life  and  conversation'  wi 
known  to  be.  Not,  I  think,  necessarily  conversion,  and  c,  r- 
i  a  inly  not  baptism,  but  rather  adherence  to  some  definit 
Christian  body  appears  to  be  a  sine  qua  ?fo?!.  But  the  ethical 
aspect  has  by  no  means  disappeared.  If  actions  are  held  noi  to 
correspond  with  declared  opinions,  the  title  to  the  appellation 
'Christian'  will  be  openly  disputed.  'And  he  calls  himself  a 
Christian!'  This,  delivered  with  withering  emphasis,  was  the 
fitting  conclusion  to  an  aspersion  on  the  rapacity  of  a  landlord 
who  (altho  a  deacon)  had  tried  to  exact  regular  payment  of  rent." 


THE   COLLEGE  GIRL'S  RELIGION— The  American  college 

girl  of  to-day  may  be  as  religious  as  the  young  woman  of  an 
earlier  g<  neration,  but  her  religion  is  more  likely  to  lake  a  prac- 
tical turn,  according  to  statements  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  press  and  which  have  been  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
English  readers  by  The  Christian  World  (London).  This  Free 
Church  weekly  cites  as  authority  several  Bryn  Mawr  teachers: 

"Miss  Helen  Taft,  the  acting  presidenl  of  Bryn  Mawr,  re- 
marks thai  the  girl  of  to-day  does  not  wear  h<  r  religion  on  her 
sleeve,  but  makes  it  go  to  work.  The  number  of  Lrirls  who  are 
doing  real  work  of  social  service  is  increasing  every  year,  and 
they  do  it.  from  a  feeling  of  individual  n  3ponsibility  to  society 
and  a  definite  religious  inspiration.  Miss  Smith,  the  Dean  of 
Bryn  Mawr.  takes  practically  the  same  view.  'Girls,'  she  re- 
marks, 'are  not  so  likely  to  indulge  in  religious  discussion  as 
they  u  do.     The  dnamy.  contemplative  religious  type 

is  uo1   so  pronounced  as  il    was  \ears  ago,  but   in  its  place  has 
e  a  growing  interest  in  applied  Christianity." 
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SAINT  JOAN    OF   ARC 

ALWAYS  A  SAINT  in  the  popular  mind,  the  canoniza- 
l-\     lion  of  Joan  <>r  Arc  on  Ma;    16  in  the  In-torn-  basilica 
-^-     -^-  ;it  Home  five  hundred  ftei  her  martyrdom 

bardl}   more  than  an  official  ratifici  tinthood  n 

by  free  peoples  everywhei  All  Christendom  joined  in 

ing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  th<   French  heroini      Th<  cane 
lion   ceremony,  conducted    i>     Pop*    Benedicl  Bribed 

in  the  press  <lis|,, -in- 1,,    as  the  most  impr  function  in  * 

uries.    Thirty  thousand  persons,  including  1 10 
descendants  of    the    shepherd   girl1     family    and 
church  dignitariee  from   ■■'!!    parts  of   thi    world, 
witnessed    the   rites   in    St.   Peter's.     Then 
remarkable  seem  -  of  deA  ot  thi    <■<  lebn 

in    Westminster   Cathedral,    London,    which 
thronged   1>.\    visitors  from   China,   [ndia,   Rm  is 
and  other  countries,  and  a  war-pageant  organized 
bj  i  lie  Catholic  Women's    League  in  thi   form  of 
.!    long   procession    through    the   adjacent    Btn 

witnessed  l>\  one  hundred  thousand  people. 
In  Paris,  where  processions  are  prohibited,  the 
elevation  of  the  martyred  maid  to  sainthood 
celebrated  in  every  church,  from  historic  Notre 
Daiin  to  the  humblest  chapel  in  the  suburbs.  In 
New  York  twenty  thousand  people  overflowed  the 
campus  ai  Fordham  University  t<>  watch  a  color- 
ful pageant  <>r  eight  episodes  depicting  the  epochal 
days  in  the  life  of  the  Maid  of  Domremy,  and 
ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  Btationed  in  the 
Hudson  River  Bred  the  national  salute  <>f  twenty- 
one  guns  in   honor  of   her  ei  try  into  the  "Peerage 

of  Heaven."  Burned  fi\<  centuries  ago  as  a 
heretic  and  a  witch,  the   French   Bhepherd-girl  is 

to-day  an  international  heroine,  and,  Bays  'he 
New  York  Tribune,  "it  was  an  outstanding  fact  of 
our  campaign  in  the  Great  War  that  .loan  of  Are 
was  almost   as  much   the  heroine  of  the  dough-boj 

as  of  the  poiln."  It  is  because  she  inspired  the  be- 
ginningsof  French  nationality  and  gladly  gave  her 

lit"  for  her  country  that  she  has  become  "the 
heroine   of    patriots   everywhere.      She   stands    the 

saint  of  patriotism,  of  nationalism,  wherever  those 
voi'ds  spell  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  one's  countrymen."  The  first,  petition  for  canoni- 
zation was  made  in  1869,  by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 

and  twelve  colleagues.  The  decree  of  heroicity 
was  published  in  1904;  the  proof  of  the  three  re- 
quired   miracles    -three    modern   euivs    following    invocation     to 

.loan  was  admitted  in  1908;  beatification  ensued  m  1909,  and 
in  March,  It) It),  the  Pope's  decision  was  given  for  canonization. 
"Joan's  exaltation  would  have  come  before  had  it  not  been  for 
powerful  influences  in  the  wa\  ."  says  the  New  ^  ork  Bw  ninq  Post. 
"The  Court  of  Franoe,  which,  under  Charles  VII.,  abandoned 
the  Maid  ;  t  he  l'ni\  ersit  \  of  Paris,  w  hich  condemned  her  as  traitor 

and  heretic;  the  Burgundians,  v<  horn  shefoughl  tins,,  the  church 
was  long  reluctant  to  offend."  Later  it  was  reluotant  to  "offend 
English  Catholics,  tho  .loan's  best  oelebratera  have  included 
men  of  English  blood     D<  Quincey,  Andrew  Lang,  and  our  Mark 

Twain  as  her  harshest  critics  have  been  French  anticlerioals 
like  Anaiole  France."  However,  she  has  been  "long  glorified  bj 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike.  Ion;,'  th«  greal  inspiration  of 
Franoe,"  and  ".loan  is  no  less  the  world'-  first  heroine  for  being 
now  a  saint,  of  the  Church."  lint  if  there  i-  am  reason  for 
regretting   her  canonization,    "it    is    that    it    seems    to   earn    her 

further  baok  into  the  mystic  region  of  legend  in  which  she  is  too 
deep  already."     Her  storj   "would  have  taxed  men's  oredulit} 

even  had  it  been  more  full\    documented,  more  realistically    de- 


tail, d.   than  i  it.' 


91 
oi   profound  n  •  of 

hould  in  four  p 

an  app  incible 

the  pri 

Du  I 

mercenary    uoh 
tin   wild  imagi 

implicit  But 


\MI.KK  A    HONORS 

High  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church   assemble*!  hi-fon    Joan's 
■ide  l)ri\i     \.  «   Vorfc    en  tin  daj  of  hi 


came   the   military    -airaciu    by   which    shi  tial 

military  rule-  of  concentration  rapid  movement,  and  •• 
in  attack,  or  th.  political  sagacity  "hich  told  her  just 
would  n\i\c  France's  hope-  and  unity?     The  dark  I  nd 

of  intrigue,  selfishness,  and  tr. 
fiction." 

"Thi'  ci\  d  t  ributc  ha-  i 
in    all    lamb:     to   young   and    old    in    all    civil 
sainllv  char  -nd  i  row  icrifioe  1  >ld 

words,"  remarks  thi  Boston  /'■ 

"Miehelet  and   Anatole  France  paid  that   in  uly 

in  her  own  tongue,  and  for  the  older  (br 
it  not  less  impressively  in  his  'Juiurfran  \< 
herself  in\<>l\  ed  in  the  t  South* 

'Joan  of  An' ami  in  numerous  a] 
Andrew    Lang,  Douglas  Murray,  and  Mrs.  Ohpham .    I 

mates  bj    American  admin  I  Mark  T 

and  F.  c    Lowell's  aooounl  of  the  1 

studies  -loan  found   her  natural   setting  in  a  en.  i    of 

French    history;     since   the   war  broke   she  has   b  !ian 

ever  regarded  ai  a  sj  mbol  of  tin  milit 

of  Franoe,     And  for  Frenchmen,  thai  sin   will  a  ain. 
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But  (her.  :ns  of  a  larger  view  in  which  all  may  join  with- 

dition  which  has  built  itself  up  around 
enthusiast,  as  leader  of  armies,  and  as  adviser 
of  kings:  the  appeal  is  to  our  common  humanity." 


HOW  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  WILL  SPEND 
ITS   SURPLUS 

Tl  1  E  QUESTION  as  to  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did  with  the 
funds    raised    for    war-purposes    through    popular 
subscription  and  what   has  become  of   the  surplus  is 
answered   in   its  recently   published  report.     The   total  funds 
.1  in    the  hands  of 

War-Work  Council 
for  work  among  soldiers 
under  the  American  flag 
and  for  soldiers  under 
Allied  flags  as  well,  par- 
ticularly the  French 
and  Italian,  amounted 
to  about  $162,000,000. 
The  outlay  up  to  the 
close  of  1910  was  $129,- 
000,000.  The  balance 
of  nearly  §33,000,000, 
we  are  told  by  The  Con- 
tinent (Presbyterian), 
"has  constituted  a  diffi- 
cult problem  for  the 
finance  committee." 
The  money  could  not  be 
re  turned  to  the  donors, 
and,  since  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  on  withthe 
work  for  which  it  was 
expressly  contributed, 
owing  to  the  unexpect- 
edly early  ending  of  the 
war,  it  became  the  task 
oi  the  administrators  to 
le  upon  such  dispo- 
sition as  would  seem 
to   meet   the  ap- 

al  from  support 
of  I  he  original  program. 

0  how  the   problem 
was  met  we  learn: 
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COMMEMORATING  JOAN'S  MARTYRDOM, 
of  the  episodes  in  the  pageant  at  Fordham  University,  New  York  City 


"The  decision  aspub- 
lished  begins  with  the 
donation  of  $1,821,000 
to  the  Federal  Government  fur  continuation  of  welfare  work 
in  Army  and  Navy  up  until  .Inly  1,  when  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Government's  i  &r   the  first    Congressional    ap- 

propriation for  this  purpose  will  become  available.  An  ad- 
ditional sum  of  nearly  a  million  is  set  aside  to  continue  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  with  the  detachments  of  the  Army  still  doing  guard 
duty  on  the  Rhine  in  ( termany.  Another  lump  of  $5,000,000  is 
allotted  to  bt  in  scholarship  rmer  soldiers,  sailors, 

and  marines  who  wish  education. 

"It    has   aNo    been    determined    to   go   on    with    Y.    M.    C.   A. 
service  to  the  Allied  armies  and  to  prisoners  of  war  until  peace 

conditions  are  fully  restored,  and  $11,000,000  is  allotted  to  this 
purposi  Out  of  a  large  unallotted  surplus  still  remaining,  it  is 
prop  'etain  f or  at  lea  re  fund  which  the 

y.  M.  C.  A     ffill  ]  eep  On  hand  for  any  ot  her  national  emer 

in  which  it.  regards  itself  aide  to  serve  the  public  u  An 

ng  side  item  bro  ii  by  the  audit,  is  the  fact  that 

the  operation  of  the  canteens  in  France,  where  deficit  was  con- 
sidered   certain,   showed   an    ui  ed    balance  of  $500,000, 
ach  and  Ai                  vernments  remitted  b  lot 
of  transportation  chi  been  donated  to  the 

n." 


HUMANIZING  HEAVEN 

PERHAPS  MORE  PEOPLE  would  like  to  go  to  heaven 
if  they  thought  the  place  was  really  attractive,  observes 
The  Churchman.  Conventional  Christianity,  this  Episco- 
palian weekly  reflects,  may  have  erred  in  not  making  heaven 
human  enough.  It  is  for  this  reason,  we  are  told,  that  the 
spiritualists'  descriptions  of  a  future  life  in  which  men  can 
smoke  their  cigars  and  keep  up  other  old  habits  have  won  the 
ear  of  "hard-headed  persons  who  have  been  left  cold  b}'  the 
Church's  teaching  concerning  the  resurrection  and  heaven."  The 
writer  thinks  that  it  is  quite  possible  "to  have  too  many  harps 

and  too  much  hymn- 
singing  in  heaven." 
"Rows  of  saints  kneel- 
ing in  perpetual  adora- 
tion do  not,  as  a  con- 
tinuous occupation 
through  eternity, appeal 
to  most  people."  If 
that  is  the  only  heaven- 
ly task  worth  featur- 
ing, the  editor  of  The 
Churchman  thinks 'that 
the  less  said  about  it 
the  better,  "for  people 
are  not  won  by  that 
kind  of  propaganda." 
He  continues: 

"Heaven  to  attract 
must  be  attractive.  We 
confess  that  certain 
hymns  and  teachings 
about  heaven  have  lefl 
much  to  be  desired. 
Heaven  must  be  pre- 
sented as  exceeding  all 
that  we  can  desire:  it 
must  not  be  painted  as 
something  which  we  can 
not  imagine  oursch  i  s 
desiring. 

"May  it  not  be  that 
here  is  the  <  xpla nation 
why  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  immortality 
has  not  gripl  the  im- 
agination of  the  modern 
world'.'  The  Christian 
heaven  must  be  made 
human.  What  men 
have  found  best  and 
most  satisfying  here 
must  be  admitted  to  be 
at  least  a  symbol  of  what  they  shall  find  there.  Friendship 
and  work,  beauty  and  striving,  bi  ar  I  he  seal  of  the  eternal.  We 
want  them  in  heaven.  Without  them  we  can  not  think  of 
heaven  as  a  happy  place.  'Eyes  have  not  seen  nor  ears 
Ik  ard'  that  is  St.  Paul's  way  of  stimulating  curiosity  in  Cod's 
iroefulni 
"In  spite  of  the  doctrine-  of  the  Incarnation,  there  has  been 
always  among  Christians  a  tendency  to  make  Cod.  heaven, 
and  the  Church  inhuman.  To  some  people  human  matters  are 
unhallowed.  To  drag  our  human  inlerest  into  Cod's  presence 
is  to  desecrate  what   is  sacred. 

"That  is  not  a  childish  view,  for  children,  if  let  alone,  think 
of  Cod  as  a  very  human  person,  and  if  let  alone  they  would 
think  of  church  as  a  very  human  place.  Tint  a  certain  mock 
Beriousness,  born  of  sentimentalism,  soon  robs  them  of  this 
healthy,  innocent    instinct. 

"More  people,  we  believe,  will  want  to  g<>  to  church  if  they 
are  taughl  to  meet  a  human  Cod  tin  re  and  to  act  like  human 
beings  in  Ins  [presence,  and  more  people  will  want  to  go  to 
heaven,  if  heaven  is  described  in  the  churches  as  a  desirable 
place  to  live  in.  Let  us  dare  to  believe  and  trust  that  we  shall 
fun  in  heaven." 
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WlTH  TOMATO  SAUCt 
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Housekeepers  can  rest  if 

If  they  take  advantage  of  such  labor-savers  as 
Campbell's  Beans.  This  summer,  take  every 
possible  moment  away  from  household  cares  and 
give  it  to  relaxation.  Although  Campbell's  cost 
you  no  trouble  whatever,  they  are  as  tempting 
and  delicious  as  they  are  nourishing.  Slow-cooked; 
thoroughly  digestible.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  Order 
them  by  the  case  for  convenience. 
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CURRENT     -POETRY 


Fi.M    the    day    that     Da  hford 

bursl  upon  a  startled  world,  il  was  to 
t <<i  that  precocious  children  with 
gifts   would   be   broughl    forward, 
claims  of  Hilda  Conkling  to  real  poetic 
ers  seem  beyond  dispute.     At  least,  we 
the  asseveration  of  Miss  Aim   Lowell 
thai  the  volume  calli  d  "  Poems  by  a  Little 
Girl   "I  Frederick    A.  Stokes    <  Jompanj 
emphatically    "the    stuff    and    essence    of 
poetry."     Hilda  Conkling,  we  are  informed, 
he    daughter    of    Mrs.    Grace    Hazard 
Conkling,   of  Smith   College,   and   is   now 
between  nineand  ten  years  of  age.     ''Hilda 
tells  her  poems,  and   the  method  of  it  is 
this:   The\  come  out  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation,  and    Mrs.    Conkling  is    so    often 
engaged  in  writing  that  there  is  nothing  to 
mark*  d  if  she  scribbles  absently  while 
talking  to  the  little  girls.     But  this  scrib- 
bling  is  really  a  complete  draft  of  the  poem. 
Occasionally  Mrs.  Conkling  writes  down  the 
poem  later  from  memory  and  reads  it  after- 
ward to  the  child,  who  always  remembers 
if  it  is  not  exactly  in  its  original  form.     No 
line,    no   cadence,    is   altered    from    Hilda's 
version;    the   titles   have   been   added   for 
convenience,  but  they  are  merely  obvious 
handles  derived  from  the  text."     We  quote 
a  few  for  our  readers  to  judge: 

VELVETS 

By  a  Bed  of  Parish's 

By  Hilda  Conkling 

This  pansy  has  a  thinking  I 

Like  the  yellow  moon. 

This  one  lias  a  face  with  white  blots; 

I  call  him  the  clown. 

Hen  one  down  the  grass 

whii.i  prettj  look  of  plumpness; 

She  is  a  little  girl  going  to  school 

\\  iili  her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  pinafore. 

Hci  nami       Sue. 

l  like  t  liis  one.  in  a  bonnet  - 

w  aiting, 

Her  cj cs  arc  so  deep] 

Bui    I  heSC  on   t  ho  other  side. 
These  that    wear  purple  and  blUI  . 
They  arc  the  Vol\  els. 
The  king  w  ith  his  cloak. 
The  queen  «  it  h  her  gown, 
The  prince  w  ith  his  hat  licr. 

These  are  dark  and  quit  t 
\nd  staj  alone. 
I  know  \  on.  Veh 

( 'olor  of  1  )ark. 

Like  the  pine-tree  on  the  hill 

When  stars  shinel 

li    anj    misguided   schoolmistress   had 

ted  that   a   poem  should  have 

rime  and  metei  ell,  "  this 

tuld    never    h  told."      The 

i >  of  the  poems  an-  built  upon 

<  .oh  :  ■  and   the  subtlety  o  little 

girl's  caden1  i  delight    bo    those   -who 

hear  tlu  |  ."     MiSfl  Lowell  seems  to  find 


in  Hilda  Conkling  a  born  advocal     of  her 

own  t heory  of  poet ry: 

RED   ROOSTER 

By  Hilda  Conki 

Red  Rooster  in  your  gray  coop 

()  stately  creature  with  tail-fe;  Ibers  red  and  blue. 

Yellow  and  black, 

you  have  a  comb  gas  as  a  parade 

on  your  head: 

Vim  have  pearl  trinkets 

On  your  t> 

The  short  feathers  smooth  along  your  back 

Are  the  dark  color  of    .el   rocks, 

Or  the  rippled  green  of  ships 

When  I  look  at  their  sides  through  water. 

I  don't  know  how  you  happened  to  be  made 

So  proud,  so  foolish, 

Wearing  your  coat  of  many  colors. 

Shouting  .all  day  long  your  crooked  words, 

Loud  .  .  .  sharp  .  .  .  not  beautiful! 

THE  LONESOME  GREEN   APPLE 

By  Hilda  Conkltkg 

There  was  a  little  green  apple 
That  had  lasted  over  winter. 

lb    had  one  leaf 

In  spite  of  that  he  was  lonesome. 

He  wondered  «  hat  he  could  do 

When  the  blossoms  were  all  around  him, 

Hut  one  day  he  saw   something! 

Petals  were  falling,  faces  were  looking  out. 

Shapes  like  his  were  coming  in  the  buds; 

Then  he  said: 

"If  I  hold  on 

There  will  be  a  tree-full, 

And  I  shall  know  more  than  any  of  them! 

When  Hilda  grows  up  and  is  old  enough 
to  led  nn-  on  poetry,  we  wonder  if  she  will 
have  anything  wiser  or  more  humorous  to 
say  about  it  than  lure; 

POEMS 

By-   11  ii  da   <  "Nm  in.. 

See  the  fur  coats  go  bj  ' 
The  morning  is  like  the  inside  of  a  snow-apple 

I  will  curl  myself  cushion-shapi 

On  tlie  w  indow  -seal  ; 

I    will  read  poems  bj    snow -light. 

If  I   can  not    understand   them  SO 

i  u  ill  turn  them  upsidi  daw  a 

\nd   read   t  hem   hy    ,  hi'  red   candles 

of  garden  brambles. 

Flowers  quite  naturally  form  the  sub- 
ject   of  many  of  this  child's  poems,   hut 

as  between  the  pansies  and  the  dandelion-. 

we  see  evidence  that  the  imagination  is  at 
work  on  fundamental  differences  in  these 

objects  of  childish  interest  : 

DANDE1  CON 

Bi    Hilda  Conkling 

ii  lii t le  soldier  wit h  i lie  golden  hcln 
W  hat  are  you  guarding  on  my    lawn" 

with  your  green  gun 

\nd   your  yellow    heard 
Why  do  JTOU  stand  so  stiff? 
There  is  only  the  grass  to  tight! 


The  Yale  Review  is  a  constant  purveyor 
of  good  poetry,  but  its  April  issue  oute 
If.      Masefield,      Drinkwater,     X  . 
Nichols — almost    the    rosary   of   Englai 
poetic    contemporaries.     Their     contribu- 
tions  run    to    Buch    unusual  lengths,   the, 
thai    we   fall  back  upon  one  of  the  two 
Americans,  not  as  a  protest  against  Anglo- 
philism,  tho,  but  because  this  one  is  the 
most  poignant: 

TO   E.  T. 
By  Robert  Frost 

i  slumbered  with  your  poems  on  my  bn 

Spread  open  as  I  dropt  them  half  read  through. 
Like  dove  wings  on  a  figure  on  a  tomb 
To  see  if,  in  a  dream,  they  brought  of  you. 

I  might  not  have  the  chance  I  missed  in  life 
Through  som<  delay,  and  call  you  to  your  f 
First  soldier,  and  then  poet,  and  then  both, 
\\  ho  died  ;.  soldier-poet  "f  your  nc 

I  meant,  you   meant,   that   nothing  should  remain 
I  nsaid  between  us.  brother,  and  tin-  remained — 
Vnd   one  thing   more  that    was   not    then    to   SI 
The  Victory  for  what   i'   losl  and  gained. 

You  went  to  meet  i he  shell's  embrace  "f  lire 
On  Vimy   Ridge;    and  when  you  fell  that  day 
flu  war  seemed  over  more  for  you  than  me. 

Kin   now   for  me  than  you      the  other  way. 

Ih.w  over,  tho.  for  even  me  who  knew 
The  foe  thrust  hack  unsafe  beyond  the  Rhine. 
If  I  was  not  to  speak  of  it  to  you 
\nd   see  you   pleased   once  more   with    words  of 
mine? 


The  impressive  pageant  that  passes  by 
Methuselah  in  the  following  poem  seems 
all  to  be  imagined,  as  we  ourselves,  short 
of  life;  but  tradition,  of  course,  gives  him 
many  contemporaries  almost  matching  him 
in  longevity.  Such  truths  are  inconvc- 
nient  when  judging  poetry  and  we  prefer  to 

set   the  ancient  Hebrew  folk  as  Mr.  Lewis 
does  in  The  Yale  Review: 

METHUSELAH 

Hv    OH  HILTON    M.    bl  w  l- 

(dim  watcher  on  a  barren  promontory 

That  stretched  from  Eden's  confines  toward  the 

flood. 
He  Sa^l    the  Surging  of  the  generations 
sweep  past    him  from  the  deep  into  the  gulf. 
To  tower  ami  crash  and  disappear  in  thunder. 
At  Mist   their  futile  tumult  only  curled 

n  ironic  wonder  his  ihin  Up 
Hut    gray    year-   cast   their   weight    of   wisdom    on 

him. 

Lng  him  bowed;  and  so  the  scorn  was  changed 
In  his  proud  heart  to  envy,  love,  and  awe. 

i  ill  they    passed,  the  fenerations  passed. 

Rearing  their  heads  in  the  Impetuous  charge, 

To  li\   ■  and  die  in  one   white  dory       then 
To  slip  hack  soundless,  on  the  ocean  floor, 
To  the  uufathonied  mercies  of  the  deep. 
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Simmons  Company,  1920 


Lac  A  of  Sleep  mat/  be 
the  Fault  of  Your  3  ed 


The    "SHERATON" 
No.  1967— in  Twin  Pair 

Made  of  Simmons'  new  Square 
Steel  Tubing — Seamless,  smooth 
and  beautifully  finished. 

Exquisitely  enameled  in  the  ac- 
cepted Decorative  Colors. 

Has  the  Simmons  patented 
pressed  steel  Noiseless  Corner 
Ijjcks.     Easy  rolling  ensters 

Your  choice  of  Twin  Pair  and 
Double  Width.  Specially  pleasing 
in  Twin  Pair. 


|  gill:     normal     healthy     person 

\±_s    g  should   never  have  any  trouble 

g    in    sleeping    soundly.     Neither 

/  J     work   nor   worry   can   keep  you 

^*"^        awake  night  after  night  if  your 

bed  invites  complete  repose. 

If  your  bed  is  quiet,  the  very  fatigue 
of  the  Jay  will  make  your  nerves  relax. 
But  it  only  takes  the  slight  creak  of  a 
wooden  bed,  the  rattle  of  an  ordinary 
metal  bed,  to  startle  the  nerves,  causing 
dreams  and  restlessness. 


Von     should     know     the 
Simmons  Bed — 
The  noiseless  bed  — 
The  bed  built  Jor  sleep. 
Thousands  of  people  will 
tell    you    that    they    i 
realized     how     deep     and 
sound   sleep  can   be,   until 
they  discarded  wooden  beds  and  ordi- 
nary metal   beds  for  a  Simmons  Bed 
noiseless,  restful,  sleep-inviting. 


Simmons  Company  are  pioneer  mak- 
(  Metal  Beds  built  for  sleep — 

Makers    of   the    wonderful    Simr 
Springs  that  really  do  invite  the  body  to 
lie  out  flat,  every  muscle  re  laxed — 

Specialists,  too,  in  Twin   Beds — that 
fine  principle  of  a  separate  bed  for  everv 
one,  so  that  one  sleeper  does  not  dis 
turb  the  other,  or  communicate  a  cold 
or  other  ailment. 


Ask  the  leading  dealer  in  vour  section 
about  Simmons  Steel  Beds,  Br.-.       I 
Children's  Cribs  and  Springs — the  i 
p  pu!ar  sleeping  equipment  in  his  store. 

They  cost  little  it  any  more  tha: 
dinary  beds  and 

And  when  von  are  selecting  vour  Sim- 
mons Bids  with  an  eye  to  their  appear- 
ance in  the  room,  you  will  see  that  S 
mons  has  foi   the  first  time  establis 

■■Jul    and  .-in 

Metal  B 


Sleep  :s  .i  tog  suijti  us  Jor  the  bre,  .ileal  Journal!   . 

Health  Mapadtut  Say    fi 


SIMMONS  COMPANY 


ELIZABETH       ATLANTA       KENOSHA       SAN  FRANCE 

(Fxeculirr  Offices:   Kenosha,    1' 


MONTR)    VI 


'Built Jor Sleep 
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LESSONS  •  IN  -AMERICAN  •  CITIZENSHIP 

Prepared  for   TH1    LITER  I/O    DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


=>  'I 


NATIONAL   CONVENTIONS 


CONVENTIONS  UNDER  WAY— In  the  ordinary  course 
the  first  action  in  a  national  convention,  it  was  related 
in  our  issue  of  las)  week,  is  the  fight  of  contesting  dele- 
gates. Some  States  scud  opposing  delegations  with  claims  tor 
recognition,  and  the  National  Committee  decides  cases  as  it 
seems  best.  Now,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  when  certain  delegates 
have  been  refused  recognition  by  the  National  Committee  they 
may  appeal  to  the  credentials  committee  of  the  convention, 
which  is  made  up  of  one  delegate  from  each  State.  Then  comes 
the  fighl  In  the  credentials  committee,  which  may  indicate  how 
the  cat  will  jump,  according  to  Mr.  Gordon  Lamont,  who,  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  credentials  committee,  on  account  of  its  organization,  re- 
flects convention  sentiment  to  a  remarkable  degree.  In  case 
the  credentials  committee-is  made  up  of  a  different  political  sen- 
liment  from  the  National  Committee,  as  sometimes  happen-, 
an  interesting  situation  develops.  The  cases  occasionally  are 
not  disposed  of  until  they  are  presented  in  a  report  to  the 
convention  itself  and  a  vote  on  the  mattei  is  taken.  Here, 
again,  is  a  way  to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  convention,  as  these 
contests  are  nearly  always  decided  along  political  lines.  Then 
the  convention-roll  is  drawn   up,  and  this  informant  proceeds: 

"While  the  National  Committee  and  the  credentials  com- 
mittee are  working  on  the  protesting  delegations,  the  resolutions 
committee  lias  been  drafting  a  platform  for  adoption  by  the  con- 
vention.     This  becomes  the  creed  of  the  party  in  the   campaign. 

"The  convention  has  the  option  of  voting  on  the  platform 
or  nominating.  If  the  platform  is  adopted  and  a  machine 
slate  is  being  proposed,  this  becomes  another  chance  to  see  the 
sentiment  of  the  convention.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
platform  will  agre  ■  with  the  ideas  of  the  probable  nominee.  It 
has  happened  thai  the  nominee  overturned  a  previously  adopted 
platform.  This  happened  in  1004,  when  1'arker  sent  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  at  St.  bonis  his  famous  'gold  telegram.' 

"The  convention  is  first  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee,  who  then  turns  it  over  to  the  tem- 
porary chairman,  who  assumes  control  until  the  permanent  or- 
ganization committee  makes  its  report. 

"Winn  the  chairman  announces,  'Gentlemen,  the  convention 
i-  now  open  for  nominations  for  President  of  the  United  States,' 
the  excitement  begins.  Due  to  its  alphabetical  advantages. 
Alabama,  at  the  head  of  the  roll,  is  in  a  strategic  position.  If 
Uabama  deli  gat<  -  are  interested  in  the  selection  of  an\  one  can- 
didate they  will  yield  to  the  State  nominating  that  candidate. 
That  is  the  cue  for  the  chairman  of  that  State  delegation  to 
presenl  the  man  to  make  the  nominating  speech.  He  has 
already    linn    selected,    and    there   ai(     two    alternates   ready    to 

jump  into  the  breach  if  anything  should  go  wrong.     He  takes 

the  plat  form,  and  at  the  mention  of  the  candidate  the  profes- 
sional applauders  are  in  an  uproar." 

PEAK    HOURS  IN  A  CONVENTION— The  applause  may  run 

an  hour,   we  are  told,  while  tin    entire  crowd  IS  becoming  weary 

of  the  performance.  Ii  is  perfectly  mechanical  and  every  one 
recognizes  this,  yet,  as  Mr.  Lamont  says,  delegate-  seem  to  attach 
importance  to  it.  and  it  will  probably  continue  as  lone  as  there 
are  conventions,  it  is  one  of  the  inexplicable  things  about  con- 
ventions, and  we  read  that — 

"Professional  cheer-leaders  take  the  stage,  flags  are  pulled 
out  from  under  the  coats  of  some  delegation-,  and  slogans  are 
chanted  by  perspiring  groups  of  enthusiasts.  During  the  bel- 
lowing the  press-stands  are  usuallj  overrun  by  delegates  in  t  hen- 
insane  freney.     In  the  pasl  newspaper  men  have  been  trampled 


on  during  these  exciting  moments;  tiny  have  been  kicked  in 
1  he  face  and  their  watches  on  the  desks  in  front  of  them  smashed. 
This  year  the  newspaper  men  have  asked  for  police  protection, 
and  have  been  promised  it. 

"Suppose  Alabama  passes  in  case  it  has  no  candidate  and  in 
case  it  is  not  interested  in  the  nomination  of  any  one.  The  roll 
i-  called  and  the  next  States  in  line  are  called.  This  goes  on 
until  a  nomination  is  made.  After  the  first  outburst  of  the  fir-t 
nomination  tin  oilier  nominations  are  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  the  same  confusion  and  excitement.  If  the  applaiis. 
for  the  first  candidate  ha-  lasted  one  hour  the  managers  for  the 
next  candidate  try  to  keep  it  up  for  one  hour  and  five  minutes. 

"After  all  the  nominations  are  in  comes  the  balloting.  The 
roll  is  again  called  and  the  States  cast  their  ballots  in  alpha- 
betical order.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  candidate  wins  on 
the  first  ballot.  There  is  scuffling  back  and  forth  between  the 
managers,  trading  and  making  concessions.  This  is  the  real 
work  of  conventions.  The  second  ballot  is  taken,  and  some 
candidate  shows  a  gain;  others  show  a  loss.  The  canny  manag'  r 
may  hold  back  some  of  his  votes  on  the  first  ballot  to  show  an 
impressive  gain  on  the  second  ballot.  Others  are  doing  the  same 
thing.  The  convention  is  watching  with  eagerness  to  see 
whether  or  not  one  man  is  showing  a  lead.  Ballot  after  ballot 
is  taken  and  the  votes  for  the  weak  candidates  are  shifted  to 
the  credit  of  the  stronger  one.  The  delegates  themselves  are 
anxious  to  get  on  the  band  wagon.  That  is  part  of  the  psychology 
of  the  game. 

"The  skilled  manager  will  be  busy,  out  of  sight,  making 
promises  and  threats  to  bring  unwilling  delegates  around  to  his 
candidate.  The  balloting  may  go  on  for  several  days.  In  1912 
Wilson  did  not  win  until  the  forty-sixth  ballot  after  a  neck-and- 
neck  run  Avitk  Champ  Clark." 

HOW  THE  CONVENTIONS  ARE  ORGANIZED— The  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Nominating  Convention  of  a 
party  is  fixl  by  the  National  Committee  of  that  party  some  month- 
before  the  date  appointed.  The  meeting  is  called  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee,  and  from  that  moment  the 
Presidential  campaign  can  be  said  to  be  really  under  way.  Much 
of  the  important  business  of  selecting  a  candidate  is  done  so 
completely  within  the  inner  walls  of  the  party  edifice  that  the 
public  knows  little  and  seemingly  cares  less  about  it.  But  a 
matter  of  obvious  news  interest  that  never  fails  to  attract  great 
public  interest  is  the  choice  of  a  convention  city.  Some  cities 
have  a  special  interest  in  securing  the  convention,  and  they  send 
delegates  to  appear  before  the  National  Committee  in  order  to 
present  their  claims  and  attractions.  In  his  volume  on  "Politi- 
cal Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the  United  States"  (Putnam's), 
Mr.  J.  A.  Woodburn  recalls  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
Baltimore  came  to  be  known  as  the  "comention  city."  'This 
was  because  of  it*  easy  access,  half-way  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  because  it  v>as  supposed  not  to  be  permeated  too 
greatly  either  with  Northern  or  with  Southern  influence.  In 
later  years  Chicago  has  more  often  than  any  other  city  been 
chosen  for  national  Conventions.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  Chicago  is  so  centrally  located  ami  in  size  and  accommoda- 
tion so  well  adapted  to  provide  for  the  immense  crowd  of  dele- 
gates and  visitors  that  arc  drawn  together  at  these  quadrennial 
conventions."  This  year  the  National  Convention  of  the  Re- 
publican party  meets  at  Chicago  on  June  7:  and  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  meets  at  San  Francisco  on 
June  28.  This  i-  )|i,.  tiis- 1  time  thai  Ban  Francisco  has  acted 
the  host  to  a  national  convention. 
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!T/^  s/w£S  m^w  #r£  buying  for  summer  comfort 


Many  new  types  for  outing  and  everyday  wear 


A 


THI    seashore  <»r  in  the  mom  I  the  street  or 

at  tin  tennis  court     wherever  you  go  this  summer  you 
will  see  Ked; . 


These  light,  springy  <  an\  .is  sho<  s  are  ideal  tor  work  or  play 
in  warm  weather.    Their  elastic  rubber  soles  put  new  life  in 
your  step.    Their  soft,  pliable  fabric  makes  them  always  i 
and  comfortable. 

Keds  are  just  the  thing  for  games  or  any  kind  of  summer 
wear.  They  allow  the  foot  full  freedom  with  just  the  right 
support.  They  always  give  a  perfect  grip,  whether  you  are 
playing  a  fast  set  of  tennis  or  standing  on  the  smooth  deck  of 
a  motor  boat.  It  is  because  of  these  features  that  Keds  are 
so  popular  tor  every  vacation  need. 

Other  types  of  Keds 

Besides  these  standard  types  Keds  are  made  in  many  spe- 
cial models  for  different  purposes      high  shoes  and  low  shi 
with  or  without  he-Is,  in  many  weights,  shapes,  and  colors. 
There  are  sturdy   work    shoes,   light  gymnasium   shoes,   and 
heavy  reinforced  models  tor  hiking  and  rough  service. 

Some  of  the  latest  models  are  made  just  like  leather  shoes, 
with  regular  welt  construction  soles  and  firmly  boxed  toes.  This 
means  a  more  formal,  dignified  shoe     just  the  -hoe  you  hav< 
needed  to  wear  with  your  white  flannels  or  Palm  Beach  suit. 

With  these  additions,  Keds  are  now  a  complete  line  of  can 
vas  summer  shoes   -ranging  from  the  easy,  less  formal  tennis 
shoe  to  the  latest  and  most   fashionable  styles  of   toot  wear. 
Last  year  millions  of  pairs  of  Keds  were  worn  by  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Keds  are  made  only  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
—  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber  organization  in  the  world. 
You  will  rind  them  at  every  good  shoe  store.  Ask  to  see  the 
various  models — notice  how  wonderfully  light,  cool  and 
comfortable  they  are. 

Look  for  the  name  Keds  on  the  sole. 


For  men  and  women  *i.fo 
For  children  ^1.15 


$7.00 


Keds 


Sturdy  sfwrt  sinus  with  0>  without 
keels.  Made  of  heavy  white  m  brown  du,k. 
Brown  leather  trimmings  with  ankle  patch 
—fed  t abbtr  soles  and  /<'<  ..i/> 
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United  States  Rubber  Company 
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"Now  we  can  dance" 

In  thousands  of  pleasant  vacation 
places  this  happy  scene  is  repeated 
every  year.  With  this  Vacation  Model 
Columbia  Grafonola  you  can  dance 
to  the  very  last  note  of  every  record. 
It  is  equipped  with  the  exclusive 
Columbia  Non-Set  Automatic  Stop. 
Nothing  to  move  or  set  or  measure. 
Just  put  on  your  record  and  the 
Grafonola  plays  and  stops  itself. 

Columbia  Crafonolas:     Standard  Models 
up  to  $300;   Period  Designs  up  io  $2100. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  New  York 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


TRADE  BETWEEN   UNITED  STATES    Wl>    MEXICO 

TAIIK  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  s'I'A!  KS  with  M< 
has  been    "heading  for"   the   $300,000,000  lira    in   the 
fiscal  year  L920,  which  ends  Jun<   30      Our  trade  ■■■•itli 
'Mexico  even  during  the  disturbed  period  since  ■    ignation 

of   I *i« •  j 1 1< •  1 1 1    Diaz   in    1911    hi        hown    remarkable   train-      h 
totaled,  says  a  statemenl    bj    the  National  '  it      Banl    of 
Xork,  $115,000,000  iri  L910;  drop!  lo  $110,000,000  in  1015;  th( 
despite  the  continued  disturbi  not  -  rinc<    thai  dati    advanced  to 
$191,000,000  in  1917,  $245,000,000  in  L918,  ai  4,000,000  in 

1919,  while  the  March  figures,  the  latest  received,  indicated  a 
total  of  over  $300,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June, 

1920.  Whether  recent  events  in  Mexico  will  prevenl  iis  reach- 
ing that  high-water  mark  of  $300,000,000  for  i  h<  current  fiscal 
year  can  not  now  be  foretold.  It  is  a  fact  I  pr,  that  the 
sales  by  the  United  States  to  our  1.5,000,000  neighbors  in  Mexico 
in  the  calendar  year  191!)  were  more  than  in  i  lie  300,000,000 
inhabitants  of  India,  or  the  100,000,000  of  China.  Our  imports 
from  Mexico  in  the  calendar  year  1919  were  $148,926,000; 
exports  lo  Mexico  $131,452,000. 

What  are  the  articles  forming  this  Large  ami  rapidly  increasing 
trade  with  our  neighbors  at  the  south,  separated  from  the 
United  States  by  only  an  imaginary  line,  (H-  at  i  he  besl  a  compar- 
atively narrow  stream  of  water'.'  On  the  import  side,  sisal 
substitute  for  hemp),  $40,000,000;  crude  petroleum  $26,000,000; 
copper,  $20,000,000;  raw  cotton,  f.10,000,000;  hides,  $10,000,- 
000;  coffee,  $5,500,000;  had.  $5,000,000;  mahogany,  india- 
rubber,  and  sundry  other  tropical  products  about  $500,000  each. 
On  the  export  side,  manufactures  form  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  sales,  including  iron  pipes  over  $7,000,000;  cotton  cloths, 
$6,500,000;  Hour,  $5,600,000;  sugar,  $2,500,000;  automobiles, 
$2,350,000;  lard,  $2,200,000;  shoes,  $2,000,000;  lumber,  $1 
200,000;  automobile  tires,  nearh  $1,000,000;  eggs,  $787,000; 
dyestuffs, $715,000;  canned  salmon, $703,000;  cotton-knit  goods, 
$675,000;  paper,  $568,000;  paraffin,  $504,000;  railway-care, 
$497,000;  cement,  $495,000;  plows,  $481,000;  galvanized 
iron,  $464,000;  steel  rails.  $101. (KM);  typewriters,  $422,000; 
and  structural  iron,  $401 ,000,  while  t  he  hundreds  of  ot  her  articles 
ranging  below  those  above  enumerated  made  a  total  of  exports 
to  Mexico  in  the  calendar  year  1919,  io  whi<  h  the  above  figures 
r'lte,  of  $131,452,000  against  .<97.7s9.ooo  it,  the  calendar  year 
1918. 

Quite  naturally  the  United  States  supplies  a  large  proportion 
of  the  imports  of  Mexico,  lying  just  alongside,  as  she  doe-,  and 
takes  a  corresponding  proportion  of  her  exports.  Even  prior 
to  the  war  we  were  supplying  about  one-hair  of  Mexico's  im- 
ports, while  our  European  friends  were  supplying  the  other  half. 
With  the  circumstances  of  the  war.  their  facilities  for  supph- 
ing  the  class  of  merchandise  required  bj  Mexico  were  naturally 
minimized,  and  as  a  result  the  United  States  is  now  supplying 
about   No   per  cent,  of    the  merchandise    imported    into    Mexico 

and  taking  aboul  90  per  cent,  of  her  exports. 

Still  anotb  t  reason  for  the  large  trade  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mexico  lias  a  tropical  or 
subtropical  climate,  while  the  climate  of  the  I  nited  States  is 
that  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  as  a  result  the  interchanges  of 
tropical  products  on  the  one  hand  for  temperate-zone  products, 
and  especially  manufactures,  on  the  other  are  verj  Large.     The 

United  States  now    imports  annually  over  $2,000,000,000  worth 

of  tropical  and  subtropical  products  as  against  $350,000,000 
worth  in  1900,  and  the  tact,  that  Mexico  is  able  to  supply  mate- 
rial of  this  character,  which  includes  india-rubber,  fibers,  coffee, 
cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  vegetable  oils,  makes  (he 
markets  of  the  United  States  especialh  attractive  to  her  pro- 
ducers, while  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  her  im- 
ports are  manufactures  renders  this  country  especialh  attrac- 
tive to  her  buyers,  particularly  in  \iew  of  the  fact  that  the  time 
required  to  obtain  merchandise  from  the  lulled  Slates  is  nat- 
urally much  less  than  that  of  goods  ordered  from  Europe. 
One  further  reason  for  the  gains  in   recent   years  of  our  share 

in  the  trade  of  Mexico  is  presumably  dm   to  i he  vers  large  and 

steadily  increasing  amount  of  American  capital  invested  in  that 
country,   which  before   the  war  was  estimated   at    over  a.  billion 

dollars  and  was  recently  estimated  by  Senator  Kail,  ^^  New 
Mexico,  inaspeech  in  the  United  Stales  Senate,  at  $2,000,000,000, 

or  far  in  excess  of  that  from  anv  other  country. 


I  \l  I  SI     II'- 1  RES   "N    WORLD   I  i  RRENt  Y,  NATIONAL 
DEBTS,   \M)   1M  I  i:i  SI    I  H  iRGl  - 

lii   an   addn  --    In  foi 
on   April  30,   Mr    O     !'.   A  .  n  of  lh< 

Hank   of   \i    ■     '\  oi 

rem;,     national  debts,  inti  d  ot  hi  ■ 

expenditures,  showing  that  th<   paper  mone;    of  tb<    vorld 

oi  that  issued  b     tin    I 
$7,000,000,000  at   thi    b<  ginn 
at  the  dab  of  the  armistice  (56,000,000,000 

tiim     altio  thai  i he  national  debu  of  i  d  had  grown  '• 

$40,000,000,000  in  1913  to  $265,000,000,000  in  1920,  while  world 
credits,  another  form  of  inflation,  had 
Meantime  the  world'-  -lock  of  trold  available  lor  currei 
increased  but  about  $2,000,000,000. 

The   ratio  of  gold    to    paper   currency    of   the    world,    he    -aid, 
which  stood  in  1913  at  about  7o  p.  .  pent.,  wa  doa  "I 

war  18  per  cent.,  and  at  the  present  time  approximately    1-  per 

Especially   startling  wa-  tin    fact   thai   while  the  increi 
in  world  paper  had  be.  mmi.OOO.OOO  dur  I  ar  period, 

the  increase  since  th<  close  of  hostilities  had  b.  i  a  $16,000,000,000, 
or  about  one-half  as  much  in  the  eighteen  month-  of  after-war 
peace  as  in  the  fifty-one  months  of  actual  war. 

The  world  budgets  are  now  approximately  five  timi  -  as  much 
as  before  the  war  and   the  annual   interest   charges  on   world 
national  debts  now   over  $9,000,000,000  per  annu 
about  $1,750,000,000  immediately  preceding  the  war. 

As  to  the  effect  of  these  condition-  upon  world  price-.  1.. 
clined    to   express    his   own    opinion-    altho    hi     had    one      saying 

thai  the  duty  of  the  statistician  i-  to  present  figures  and  lei 
to  other-   the  expression   of  conclusions   thereon       lb    quoted, 
however,   liberallj    from    many   distinguished  ho.   be 

said,  had   named    inflation  as  the  "most   conspii  of    the 

causes,  and  especially  quoted  from  the  present  British  Ami 
sador  to  the  United  States,  sir  Auckland  Geddes,  who.  u 
recenl  address  to  th<    British  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  *ms 

then    President,   expresl    tin     belief   thai    prices    Would    show    little 

recession  until  deflation  could  be  accomplished,  and  the 
after  deflation  they  would  still  remain  materially  higher  than 

before  t  he  war. 


JAPAN  INCREASES    ITS   BUYING   OF   IRON   AND  STEH 

Journal) 

Iron  and  steel  buying  in   th«    United    9        -   by  Japan   has 
continued  to  increase  even  with  the  disappearance  of  war 
mand,  contradicting  the  impression  obtaining  in  some  quart 
that  the  return  of  peace  would  witness  a  decline  in  demand  from 
thai  quarter. 

Under  the  impetus  given  business  in  Japan  by  the  war  more 
and  more  iron  and  steel  is  required.     In  view  of  the  fact  that 
produces  a  relatively  small  amounl  of  these,  important  Japai 

buying   is   expected. 

The  demand  tor  steel  rail-,  plates,  she*  ICtural  iron,  and 

steel  pipe  and  tin  plate  in   1919  maintain* 
had  characterized  it  in  previous  years. 

Official  government  data  show  the  growth  of  Japan's  iron 
steel  buying  in  the  tinted  States  in  recent  years.      1- 
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ORREGON,  CARRANZA,  AND  OTHERS  IN  THE  MEXICAN  MIX-UP 

I 


CAN'T  STEAL  so  much  or  so  fast  with  my  mm  hand 
as  the  others  with  two,  and  that  is  why  the  people 
prefer  me,"  General  Obregon  told  Seiior  Blasco  lb  i 

the  Spanish  novelist,  during  the  latter's  visit  to  Mexico.     The 

revolutionist  prefaced  this  jocular  explanation  of  his  popularity 

with    the    observation    thai 

all  of  i  In  in  down  there  are 

thieves,    more   or   less,    and 

thai   no  doubt  the  Spaniard 

had  heard  gossip  lo  the  >■' 

1  hai  t  be  General  was  "a  bit 

of    a     thief"     himself.       Of 

course,  the  novelist   assured 

him  thai  he  never  paid  any 

attention  to  gossip,  and  then 

Obregon,  who  is  "invincible 

in    conversation,"   as   Senor 

I  ban  /.  relates  in  the  ( !hicago 

Tribune,  went  on  to  tell  how 

he  losl  the  hand  and  un- 
paired his  thieving  ability. 
He  said  it  was  carried  off  by 
a  shell  in  battle,  and  after 
his  men  had  given  him  first 
aid,  they  began  to  look  for 
i  he  missing  hand.  It  could 
not  be  found  until  one  of 
them  held  up  a  ten-dollar 
gold  piece,  whereupon  the 
hand,  unable  to  resisl  the 
lure  of  gold,  rose  from  the 
ground  in  I  he  form  of  a  sort 

of  bird  «  ith  five  w  ings.  Bu1 
be   the  reasons  for  General 

<  >bregon's  popularity  in  Mex- 
ico what  they  may ,  it  seems 
i  hai  his  i-  t  he  one  figure  I  hai 
•  lauds  out  bej ond  all  o1  hers 
in  the  chaos  existing  in  that 
hectic    country    to-day.      If 
he  Mexicans  at  this  moment 
anj     particular    "na- 
'  ional  hero"  <  >bregon  is  "  it." 
\oi  only  has  he  succes  -fully 
nicered     the     revolution 
against   the  unpopular  Carranza,  whose  forces  he  commanded 
until  the  break. between  them  in   1916,  bu1  he  is  the  man  who 
apparently  is  counted  «>n  In    im.-i    Mexicans  and  also  by  well- 
informed  A  ;li,   one  best  able  to  hold  the  mercurial 
m'    of  Mexico  together  and  bring  -mum  semblance  of  order 

into     the    Country.      Ten     military     leaders    of     importance    an 

said  to  be  gathered  around  him.     Unfortunately  for  the  pros- 

of  the  dove  of  peact    in  Mexico,  however,  most  of 
leaders,  we  are  told,  art    possesl  of  various  divei  m bit  ions 

oi  their  own.     One  of  the  mi  ■  rful  of  them  is  Gen.  Pablo 

Gonzales,  who  is  out  for  th<  same  prize  as  Obregon  the  Pr<  • 
dency,  Gonzales  held  high  rani  under  Carranza,  and  it  was 
understood  thai  at  one  time  he  was  the  Lai  ir's  choice  for  the 
Presidency.  Apparently.  Carranza  was  playing  Gonzales 
against  Obregon,  the  general  opinion  in  Mexico  al  the  time, 
it  being  that   in  all    probability    the   wily    First    chief 

had  in  mind  to  doublecross  both  of  them  so  he  could  remain  in  the 
addle  himself.     Considering  the  short-circuit  manner  in  which 


BEFORE    Ml.    FRIENDSHIP  CEASED. 

And  yet  even  in  this  photograph,  taken  some  years  ago.  Obregon  (at  the 
left)  and  Carranza  seem  n>  be  shying  awaj  from  <  ;ieii  other  a  trifli  ; 
ami  Obregon's  expression  seems  to  Indicate  some  deeply  serious  thoughts, 


things  happen  in  Mexico,  it  is  hopeless  to  predict  who  will 
eventually  take  the  had  in  conducting  the  next  governmental 
experiment  in  that  country,  but  in  any  event  General  Obregon 
us  to  be  on  top  now,  and  his  present  prominence  has  given 
him  a  large  amount  of  spac<  m  the  American  newspapers,  where 

he  and  his  exploits  have  be<  n 
discust  with  much  wealth  of 
detail.  Like  all  Mexican 
leaders,  he  has  had  a  pictur- 
esque career.  According  to 
Senor  Ibanez,  he  is  not  of 
the  movie  type  of  Mexican 
hero,  however — copper-col- 
on d,  with  slanting  eyes  and 
thick,  slitT,  black  hair.  He  is 
so  w  bite  t  hat  i1  is  hard  to 
belies  e  he  has  a  single  drop 
of  Indian  blood  in  his  veins, 
I  ho  such  is  said  to  be  the 
case.  "But  he  is  such  a 
character!"  exclaims  1  he  nov- 
elist, slating  further  that 
"Obregon  is  a  man  who  is 
always  trying  to  amaze  his 
hearer,"  which  proclivity 
probably  explains  his  re- 
marks in  reference  to  his  one- 
armed  condition.  Obregon 
is  now  about  forty  ; 
old,  a  medium-sized,  stock- 
ily  built  man  of  swarthy 
complexion.  "He  has  a 
strong  and  exuberant  con- 
stitution, and  you  can  s. 
onc<  that  the  man  is  brim- 
ming   over    with    vitality," 

says  Senor  lh;inez.  The 
General  conns  of  a  famih 
of  small  landow  q>  rs  and 
was  himself  a  rancher  and 
storekeeper  in  Son<  rn  until 
Madero  started  ih  revolu- 
tion that  ousted  Diaz  from 
power,  whin  Obregon  joined 
in  the  rebellion  as  a  military 

leader.  A  brief  account  of  his  career  since  that  time  is  given 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times: 

When    lluerta    came    into    power.    Obregon    SOOD    was    at    the 

head  of  the  rebels  i'i  Sonora,  and  in  August,  L913,  was  made 
commander  -  in  -  chief    of    the    Sonora    Constitutionalists     the 

people  who  later  placed  <  'arranza  in  power. 

In  the  sam<  month,  also,  was  announced  his  engagement  to 
Sefiorita  Maria  Tapia,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Sonora  rancher 
and  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles.     Obregon  was  then 

a  widower  with  two  small  children. 

Fighting  with   the  Constitutionalist    force,  he   was  by  July  of 

i'»l  i  the  commander-in-chief  of   the  division  of  the  northwest 

and  wa^  reporting  to  Carranza.  who  had  then  his  position  of 
dominance  among  the  factions  opposed  to  Huerta,  the  dictator. 

In  August.  1914,  Obregon  made  the  first  of  the  triumphal 
entries  into  the  city  of  Mexico  that  in  a  sense  have  become  a 
sort  of  habil  with  him.     At  the  head  of  a  considerable  army  he 

upied  the  capital,  issued  an  order  thai  any  disturber  of  the 
peace  should  In  summarily  executed,  and  held  the  city  free 
of  drum  and  disorder.     Carranza  entered  a  few  days  later. 

The  Villa  revolution  assumed   serious  proportions  late  that 
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1"X)D  AY  there 
stirs  a  new 
Life;  a  tireless  en- 
ergy born  of  Fire 
and  A£tion;  a  tre- 
mendous, ever- 
moving  Power;  the 
World's  Coach- 
man, Teamster, 
Freighter. 

And  at  its  heart— a 
spark  plug— Fyrac. 

FYRAC  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  <Rockford,  111. 

Export  Department,  Werner  &  Butts,  Jj6  Whitehall  Building,  New  York,  L'.  S.  A 
Canadian  Depaitmen :, Campbell  Agencies, 350  McKinnon  Building, Toronto, Canada 


ONE 
INCH 
FIRING 
SURFACE 

This  shows  the  central  elec- 
trode, from  whose  one  inch 
firing  surface  sparks  leap  v__^> 
the  gap  to  the  stout  right 
and  left  wires,  made  to  live 
long.  One  inch  firing  surface 
insures  reliable  power,  and 
prevents  gasoline-formed 
carbon. 
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year,  1914,  with  Obregon  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
Carranza  forces  and  organizing  the  resistance  to  Paneho  and 
others.  In  November,  1(.»1 1,  because  of  the  revolution,  Obregon 
assumed  supreme  control  < »t'  the  capital  and  the  Federal  district, 
and  administered  them  under  a  sorl  of  martial  lav. . 

At  the  beginning  of  1915  he  declined  to  join  the  Gutierrez 
revolt  againsl  Carranza,  and  January  28  "i  thai  year,  while 
Garza  was  Provisional  President  and  Zapatista  troops  were 
in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Obregon  again  entered,  ;it  the  head  of  a 
Carranza    army,  and    the    Zapata    followers     retired     without 

re.-islanci  . 

Throughout  1915  Obregon  remained  the  Carranza  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  power  and  prestige  thai  continually 
gave  rise  to  reports  that  he  would  seize  the  government  of 
Mexico  whenever  opportunitj   arose. 

This  dominant  military  position  he  still  held  March  '_',  L916, 
when  he  was  married  to  Sefiorita  Tapia  a1  Hermosjllo. 

During  the  uorthern  campaigning  againsl  Villa  in  thai  year 
Obregon  won  the  unique  distinction  of  having  defeated  the  rebel 

leader  in   hat  1  le. 

I'],.  Carranza  Governmenl  made  him  a  major-general,  and, 
March  13,  1916,  hie  was  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  Carranza's 

(  iabinet. 

The  break  between  Obregon  and  Carranza  followed  swiftly 
after  published  announcements  in  July,  1916,  that  Obregon 
would  be  a  candidate  for  1  he  Presidencj  in  elections  then  slated 
to  be  held  in  the  fall.  First  il  was  reported  thai  Carranza 
would  support  him.  Then  came  rumors  that  Obregon  was 
plotling  with  the  Germans.  Talk  of  -trained  relations  with 
Carranza  also  persisted,  and.  March  13,  1917,  Obregon  from  the 
north  wired  his  resignation  as  Minister  of  War.  It  was  accepted 
by  Carranza  May  X.  Obregon  declared  he  was  retiring  because 
of  poor  health,  and  asked  thai  he  be  taken  from  the  active1  list 
of  generals. 

In  September  of  that  year  he  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and 
remained  a  week — the  week  during  which  it  is  asserted  the 
seeds  thai  grew  into  the  overthrow  of  Carranza.  were  planted. 

Diverting  as  is  what  Sefior  [banez  has  to  say  about.  Obregon, 
his  remarks  about  Venustiano  Carranza  and  his  rule  in  Mexico 
arc  none  1  he  less  so.  Among  other  things,  he  relates  that  when 
Don  Venustiano  received  a  visitor  he  instinctively  backed  his 
chair  against  the  nearest  window  so  he  could  be  in  semidarkness 
himself  while  the  visitor  would  be  exposed  to  the  light.  This 
tendency  to  concealment,   he  goes  on.  was  once  remarked  upon 

by  "General"  Paneho  Villa,  who  is  quoted  as  having  exclaimed 
on  one  occasion  that  Carranza  didn'1  wear  his  light-blue  spec- 
tacles because  his  sight  was  bad.  but  "to  shade  bis  eyes  and  hide 
his  thoughts  better."  Commentators  on  Carranza  and  his 
administration  have  more  than  once  referred  1«>  the  character 
Of  his  immediate  advisers,  especially  their  youth.  It  has  been 
said  he  surrounded  himself  with  young  men  because  these  would 

do  what  he  told  them.  Senor  [bafiez  writes  thai  "the  respecta- 
ble Don  Venustiano,  with  his  white  beard  and  light-blue  spec- 
tacles, looked  like  tin-  head  master  of  a  boarding-school  for  boys. 

Generals  of  twenty-seven  and  grave  Ministers  of  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  followed  with  veneration  and  gratitude  the  old  First. 
Chief."     We  read  Further: 

In  reality,  one  of  these  youths  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  during  the  last  few  years,  the  real  power  behind  the 
throne,  Juan  Barragan,  a  general  twenty-seven  years  old,  the 
chief  of  ( larrranza's  stafl . 

Those  who  had  a   petition   to  make  would   immediately   think, 

"I  shall  bav<   to  see  Juanito  Barragan  about  this." 

On    account    of    his    youth    and    amiable    character   everybody 

ike  of  Barragan  as  Juanito  ("Jphnnj  ")  Barragan.     A  simple 

law   -Indent   and  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  family,  he  followed   Don 

Venustiano  when  the  latter  rose  against  Huerta.  President 
I  arranza  always  showed  a  certain  weakness  for  this  youth,  who 

companied    him    everywhere  as   a    beautiful    and   decora 
adjunct    to  the,  Presidential  entourage. 

Ii  has  been  recently  stated  thai  Barragan  was  executed  by 
the  revolutionaries  of   Mexico  after  Carranza's  flight.     1   hope 

the    rumor    is    not     true.      Why    kill    him'.'       II.     was    the    Apollo 

of  th«  revolution.  Tall,  handsome,  arrogant,  despite  his  child- 
bke  features  ii,,.  girls  of  M<  isider  him  the  best-looking 

man  ill  the  republic;  in  fact,  in  the  entire  world.  lie  was  almost 
a  national  glory  and  received  honors  accordingly.  With  the 
blight   blue  of   his  uniform  and  his  gold  braid  he  was  a  dazzling 

sight,     lb   seemed  to  havi  3tep1  oul  of  a  toy-box,  freshly 

varnished.  He  bought  himself  a  mw  uniform  everj  week. 
Twenv  ...'■-  o  ih.  an  amiable  character, 

and   t  he  master  of   M>  ■ 


Hi-  .  n.  luies  said  that  he  owned  a  whole  row  of  houses  in  the 
principal  avenue  of  Mexico  City.  Impossible!  He  could  not 
have  had  any  money  hit  for  such  investments  after  throwing  it 
away  by  the  handful  as  he  did.  During  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  a  line  business  for  singers  and  actresses  to  go  to  Mexico] 
Thank-  to  the  amiable  chief  of  staff,  an  actress  could  visit 
Mexico  and  return  to  her  native  land  with  savings  amounting 
to  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  .  .  .  He  received  all 
petitioners  with  a  bountiful  generosity,  as  tho  he  would  die 
rather  than  fail  to  serve  them.  lb  oever  -aid  no  to  any  one. 
He  was  capable  of  surrendering  Don  Venustiano's  head  if  he 
was  asked  for  ii  with  real  insistence.  And  Carranza,  plain  in 
dress,  grave  in  appearance,  a  man  of  strid  morals  and  clean 
life,  when  he  observed  the  elegant  uniform  and  the  gold  braid 
of  bis  chief  of  stall',  .seemed  to  rejoice  as  tho  he  were  contem- 
plating his  own  image  in  a  looking-glass.  On  other  occasions, 
when  the  President  would  hear  of  Barragan's  successes  with  the 
ladies,  he  would  smile  with  the  delight  of  a  kindly  grandfather. 

1  Left  Mexico  City  without  bidding  adieu  to  the  Apollo  of  the 
revolution.  His  Excellency  Gen.  Don  Juan  Barragan  was 
spending  whole  days  with  the  1elephone-rec«  i ver  al  his  ear, 
giving  orders,  with  his  eyes  lixt  on  the  map  of  Mexico.  The 
followers  of  Obregon  had  already  taken  the  field,  and  "the  hand- 
somesl  Mexican."  as  the  marriageable  xenoritax  and  visbing 
actresses  say,  had  just  assumed  the  duties  of  a  strategist  and 
was  busy  directing  the  movements  of  the  Federal  troops. 

Poor  and  amiable  boy!  I  can  see  now  why  the  Carranza 
i. ''giiiie  collapsed  so  readily. 

Carranza's  downfall,  in  harmony  with  ancient.  Mexican 
tradition,  was  due  to  bis  attempt  to  name  his  successor.  Senor 
[bafiez  throws  some  light  on  the  former  President's  ideas  as  to 
who  should  succeed  him.  It,  is  explained  that  he  wanted  his 
successor  to  be  a  civilian  and  not  a  militarist,  a  "man  of  modern 
views  and  progressive  ideas."  While  Carranza's  ideal  was 
splendid,  it  seems  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  man 
when  he  picked  out  Senor  Bonillas.  The  President's  critics 
said  he  had  launched  the  hitter's  candidacy  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  irritating  Obregon.  who  would  cause  a  war,  and  thus  give 
Carranza  an  excuse  to  call  off  the  elections  and  stay  in  the 
Presidency   indefinitely.     To  quote  Senor  Ibanez: 

I    believe    thai    Carranza    really    wanted   Bonillas    to   sin 
bun.  bin   1  can  not  refrain  from  judging  that  in  this  Don  Venus- 
tiano rendered  his  protege*  a  very  poor  service-. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  tigure  in  this  last  Mexican  revolu- 
tion, Bonillas  is  the  man  who  inspires  my  deepest  sympathy  on 
account  of  his  misfortune.  His  role  has  been  that,  of  certain 
good  tho  simple-minded  characters  of  the  comedy  who  inevitably 
pay  for  the  faults  of  others,  and  who.  despite  their  reluctance  to 
get  mixed  up  in  quarrels,  receive  all  the  blows. 

Why  did  they  not  leave  him  alone'.'      He  was  living  so  p. 
fully  in  Washington  as  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Mexico! 

His  posl  seemed  destined  to  become  perpetual.  If  Obregon  v 
to  succeed  Carranza  the  General  would  surely  keep  Bonillas 
as  American  Ambassador,  because  they  are  both  from  Sonora 
and  have  been  friends  since  their  childhood.  No  matter  who 
might  be  elected  Presiden..  Bonillas  would  be  kepi  in  his  post, 
respected  as  a  good  man  who  serves  his  country  the  best  he 
knows   how.    ami    who.    residing  abroad,   could    hold   completely 

aloof  from  all  domestic  political  quarrels. 

But,  alas!  Don  Venustiano  conceived  the  unhappy  idea  of 
selecting  Bonillas  as  his  successor  and  of  stirring  the  Ambas- 
sador's ambition,  dragging  him  away  from  the  sweet  environ- 
ment of  his  family  and  the  noble  tranquillity  of  Washington. 

Ten  months  ago  the  Mexicans  were  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  Bonillas.      A  few    knew    thai  a  gentleman  by  thai   name  lived 

in  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  they  even  suspected 

thai    he  had  done  great    ihings  for  Mexico,  altho  they   were  not 
quite  sure  what   these  things  wore. 

And  lo!  all  of  a  sudden  the  Oov  eminent  launches  the  name  of 
this  man      a   name  that  arouses  no  echo  in  public  opinion — as  if 

Bonillas  were  a   providential  personage,  destined  to  save  the 
country. 

The  people  of  Mexico  City  have  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
-how  a  veritable  genius  for  inventing  nicknames.  Moreover,  the 
Spanish  zarzuela  companies,  the  cxjMTts  in  light  and  comic 
opera,  play  a  greal  deal  in  the  theaters  of  the  Mexican  capital, 
so  that  the  public  of  that  <ity  has  acquired  the  same  keenness  for 
repartee  which  characterizes  the  people  of  the  popular  quarters 

of  Madrid. 

Among  the  s.m^s  written  for  the  _-.•  ,thi  theaters  of  Madrid 
there  is  one  which  has  become  extremely  popular  and  is  sung 
in  all  the  theaters  and  music-halls  of  the  Spanish-American 
countries.     The  song  tells  the  siory  of  a  poor  shepherd-girl  who 
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THINGS  hon- 
estly made 
to  a  real  ideal 
are  both  beauti- 
ful and  durable. 
Fisk  Tires  are 
made  to  an  ideal. 
It  is: 

'To  be  the  best  concern  in 
the  world  to  work  for,  and  the 
squarest  concern  in  existence 
to  do  business  with." 


Next  time-BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 
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Time    to    Retire" 
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of  fun  and  college  lampooning  inseparable  from  such  an  occa- 
sion, hut  basicallj  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  bring  out  and 

express  the  university's  political  attitude.  One  indication  of 
this  is  a  large  display  "ad,"  which  appeared  in  The  Yah  Daily 
\  vs,  demanding  "Why  vote  for  Wood  at  the  Yale  Conven- 
tion?" and  replying  succinctly: 

1.  Because  he  has  proved  his  executive  ability. 

2.  Because  he  has  proved  his  business  ability  in  Cuba. 

3.  Because,  tho  a  soldier,  he  is  not  a  "military  candidate." 

AND 

BECAUSE   HE  WILL  SEE  THAT  THINGS 
AREIDONE  RIGHT 

The  Hooverites  responded  by  buying  twice  as  much  space, 
and  announcing  in  letters  twice  as  large  and  black: 

Yale   NA/ill    IMomima-te    Hoover 

THE  CONVENTION  TO-NIGHT  WILL  BE 
AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  THE  NATION 
OF  YALE'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CONTEST.  WE  FEEL  CONFIDENT, 
THEREFORE,  THAT  NEITHER  A  RADICAL 
NOR  A  REACTIONARY  CAN  BE  NOMINATED. 

HERBERT     HOOVER 

IS     THE      PERSONIFICATION     OF     YALE'S 

POLITICAL     IDEAS.       THERE    CAN     BE    NO 

DOUBT   OF  THE   RESULT. 


HOOVER      CLUB      O 


YALI 


As  for  the  convention  itself,  some  member  of  the  news  staff 
takes  pen  in  hand  to  expatiate  as  follows: 

Amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  two  thousand  delegates  and 
before  the  eyes  of  a  thousand  interested  spectators,  Herbert 
Hoover  was  nominated  on  the  third  ballot  by  the  Republicans 
of  Yale  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Woolsey  Hall  last  night. 

Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  Yale  marched  into  the  hall 
at  seven  o'clock  singing  Yale  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
full  brass  band.  They  came  in  such  numbers  that  the  main 
floor  of  Woolsey  was  soon  filled  to  capacity  and  extra  chairs 
had  to  be  procured.  An  air  of  intense  excitemenl  pervaded  the 
auditorium  a>  the  supporters  of  Hoover,  Wood,  Lowden,  and 
Johnson  loudly  gave  voice  to  their  preferences  or  quietly  at- 
tempted to  swing  doubtful  delegates.  Decorated  with  the  na- 
tional colors  and  placarded  with  signs  showing  the  seating  of  the 
delegations  according  to  Vale  States,  the  convention  was  an 
accurate  replica  of  the  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago. 
Seated  on  the  platform  were  the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
the  various  committees,  as  well  ;i<  the  band  which  played  selec- 
tions of  Yale,  patriotic,  and  popular  songs  while  the  votes  wer< 
being  counted. 

The  totals  of  the  three  ballot-  were  a-  follows:     , 

First  ballot— Hoover,  1,17'.):  Wood,  968;  Lowden,  173; 
Johnson,  153. 

Second  ballot — Hoover,  1,397;    Wood.  1,025;   Johnson,  51. 

Third  ballot      Hoover.   1.117:    Wood.   L.026, 

When    the    delegates    had    assembled    and    the    strain-    of    the 

"Star-Spangled  Banner"  had  died  away,  Temporary  Chairman 
Depew,  a  nephew  of  Chauncej  Depew,  called  tin  convention 
to  order  and  made  a  short  speech  explaining  the  machinery  of 
the  affair,  lie  then  resigned  the  chair.  D.  P.  Welles,  1920  S., 
moved  that   II.  K.  Luce.  1920,  be    madi   permanent    chairman, 

which   motion    was  carried    without    opposition, 

K.  \.  Wood,  1919,  was  then  called  on  tor  tin  key-note  speech 
of  the  convention.  This  was  interrupted  l>.\  frequent  cheers 
a-!  the  allusions  to  the  need  for  the  Republican  partj  to  nomi- 
nate a  man  to  deliver  us  from  the  present  regime  of  "  inefficiency 
Experts."     The  speech  follow-: 

"Republicans  of  the  United  ^  :ib-  state-:  We  are  not  here 
simph    to  nominate  a  man  for  the  Republican  party     we  are 

here  to  select  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  people  of  our  glorious  eountrj  are  sick  nigh  unto  death 
from  tlie  folly  of  the  presenl  corps  of  inefficiency  expert-  holding 
forth  ai    t  he  (  'apitol 


'"The  Republican  party  stands  like  the  light  in  the  dark 
forest,  and,  putting  aside  personal  feeling,  we  must  select  the 
man  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  so  many  men  of  undoubted  courage  and  ability.  The 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  must  on.-. 
more  point  out  the  man  of  the  hour.  The  Republican  party 
wants  no  man  who  puts  self  above  party,  because  such  a  man 
would  put  his  own  welfare  above  tin  welfare  of  our  glorious 
nation. 

"We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and 
other  Republican  leader-  who  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Wilson  to 
decide  that  the  medicine  Europe  wanted  us  to  take  should  be 
forced  down  our  throats  by  the  Administrative  spoon.  The 
Lodge  resen  at  ions  are  our  insurance,  The  position  taken  by  the 
administration  throughout  the  Peace  Conference  and  its  recep- 
tion by  the  Senate  has  been  deplorable.  The  attitude  of  'You 
play  our  rides  or  we  don't  play  at  all.'  a-  -how  n  by  the  Admin- 
istration is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  states  that  'treaties  are  made  with  the  advice 
and  cOnsenl   of  the  Senate.' 

"We  shall  pas>  lightly  over  the  name  of  Burleson.  It  merely 
conjures  up  in  the  mind  an  image  of  a  fly  that  gets  stuck  on  a 
piece  of  fly-paper.  The  more  it  trie-  to  extricate  itself,  the  more 
it  messes  up  the  paper.  The  Republican  party  insists  on  the 
complete  suppression  of  all  disorder  and  anarchy.  It  is  deter- 
mined to  discover  and  reveal  the  friction  between  capita!  and 
labor.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  taxed 
death,  and  the  Republican-  demand  a  new-  method  of  taxation 
which  will  take  us  away  from  the  doors  of  the  poorhouse. 

"I  therefore  call  on  the  Republicans  of  Yale  to  place  before 
the  world  in  nomination  the  name  of  the  man  who  can  resc 
us  from  the  present  demoralized  state  of  the  country  and  gi 
us  with  safety  through  the  next  four  years." 

The  com  cut  ion  was  thrown  open  to  nominations,  and  .-]■• 
were  made  by  S.  Insull,  Jr..  1921  S.,  for  Lowden;    G.  G.  Depew, 
1919,  for  Hoover;    W.  D.  Whitney,  1920,  for  Johnson,  and  J.  E. 
Neville,    1921,    for    Wood.     S.    Insult's    speech    is    reported    as 
follows: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Yale  Republican  Convention:   In  openii 

the  nominations  I  shall  do   my  best   not    to  speak  of  the  other 
candidates,  as  1  would  not  detract  from  tin    good  men  in  nomi- 
nating the  best.     Gentlemen,  I  am  speaking  of  a  man,  a  Rep 
bean  of  the  old  stock,  a  man  born  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  old 
frontier  in  Minnesota,  Frank  0.  Lowden.     When  he  was  l>i 
child  his  family  imn  ed  south  on  to  the  broad  plains  of  low  a. 
there,  realizing  the  full  value  of  a  college  education,  he  worl 
his  way  through  the  Iowa  College.     From  then    Lowdei 
to  Chicago,  where. he  took  up  the  practise  of  law.  and  through 
diligent  and  endless  labor,  in  the  heart  of  this  great,  broad  land. 
he  became  Governor  of  Illinois  in   1916.     Here  he  ooordinat 
many  jarring  but  loyal  faction-,  preparing  his  State  for  it-  gP 
work  in  the  world-war,  which  conclusively  -hows  his  abilitj 
apply  his  knowledge  gathered  from  years  of  practical  experii  n 

"Permit  me  to  digress  for  a  moment,  to  consider  tin  objec- 
tions I  have  heard  concerning  Lowden.  It  is  -aid  that  Lowden 
is  unknown,  that  he  i-  a  man  of  the  people.  As  Lincoln,  per- 
haps he  is  unknown  in  Europe;  as  Lincoln,  perhaps  he  i-  a  mat. 
of  the  people:  hut  who  raised  such  comment  when  Lincoln 
a  candidate'.'  In  mentioning  our  Civil  War  hero.  1  am  disclaim- 
ing any  comparison  Of   a    man    still   to   be  made    with  a   man  of 

the  ages, 

"Frank  O.  Lowden,  gentlemen,  stand-  tir>t  for  Amerioi 
tion.  and  second  for  the  Republican  party." 

After  the  laughter  and   applause  which  greeted   tin    speeoli 
nominating  Lowden  had  subsided,  G.  C>.  Depew  took  th<    ' 

with   his  speech  for  Hoover.      His  speech  follows: 

"An  extraordinary  situation  demands  an  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual. The  Presidency  has  become  an  international  offi 
The  world  is  a  seething  pot  (.f  unrest.  Europe  stands  on  the 
verge  of  chaos  due  to  the  hick  of  world  leadership.  Am<  i 
on  the  verge  of  an  industrial  upheaval  for  want  of  guiding 
principles.  Th.  civilized  nation-  are  looking  to  the  United 
State-  for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  people  of  this  great 
nation  are  looking  to  the  Republican  party  for  a  nominee  that 
represents  their  practical  idealism.  There  is  onlj  one  man  who 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  rest  and  who  has  the 

international  outlook  and  the  internal  grasp  capable  of  Con- 
fronting these  condition-.  He  represents  as  no  other  the  uni- 
versal hope  of  mankind.  He  i-  the  man  Wil-on  tried  to 
Americanism  can  never  be  synonymous  with  selfishness.  An 
occasion  such  as  this  demands  that  we  arise  to  it.  We  have  one 
man  that  we  can  nominate  with  genius  of  executive  ability,  with 
an  understanding  of  the  need-  of  the  hour  possest  by  no  other. 
Let  us  not  allow  partisan  prejudice  and  sectional  bias  to  rob 
US   of    this   God-given   opportunity.      Let    us   announce   to   the 
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1UMID1HIMK 

Radium  Luminous  Material 


1  "want  that  on  mine! 


The  gasoline  gauge  with  an  Undark  dial  can  be  seen  in 
the  darkest  spot  of  road  or  garage  without  tempting  fate 
with  a  lighted  match. 

That  same  24 'hour  service  is  also  extended  to  watches, 
clocks,  compasses,  by  the  use  of  Undark  on  dials  and  hands. 
It  makes  electric  buttons  and  pull'chain  pendants  visible 
in  the  dark;  it's  a  convenience  on  locks,  door-knobs,  house 
numbers,  etc.,  and  on  pistol  sights  for  straight  shooting  in 
an  emergency  at  night. 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

It  contains  real  radium,  the  most  precious  of  all  minerals. 
Undark  keeps  glowing  for  years. 

The  leading  manufacturers  in  many  different  lines  are 
adding  to  the  usefulness  of  their  goods  by  using  Undark. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  of  radiunvbearing  ore,  the 
pioneer  manufacturers  of  radium  luminous  material  in  this 
country  and  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Our  service  of  instruction  and  inspection  encourages  the  appli- 
cation of  UNDARK  by  manufacturers   m   their  onn  plants 

Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation 
58  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 


Undark  is  used  on  numcfoui 

articles,   of  which    the    follow  - 
ing    are    the     most     important 

Qaaoline  Gaugci 

Speedometers 

Steam  and  Pre*.--.  •  i 

Rev .  ) 

Tele;  c 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Mmc  Sign* 

\\  onen'i  1  ch  Stirrers 

Theatre  Seat  Number* 


\\  KCnCS 

i  locks 

Flash! 

Pull-Chain  Pendants 

r\jah-l  wins 

Flip  Switches 

Bells 

ncrs 

...1  i    .11  lVlls 
I 
. 


Names  06  the  maken  o(  these 

furnished   upon   request 


Factories:  Orange,  N.J. 


Mines:  Colorado  and  I  i.ih 
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Teach  Them 
To  Say 

Hires' 


HIRES  is  good  for  all  ages — at  all  times. 
Every  one  of  the  sixteen  Hires  ingre- 
dients is  a  product  of  Nature  from  the 
woods  and  fields,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Nothing  goes  into  Hires  but  the  pure  health- 
ful juices  of  roots,  barks,  herbs,  berries  —  and 
pure  cane  sugar.  The  quality  of  Hires  is  main- 
tained in  spite  of  tremendously  increased  cost 
of  ingredients.  Yet  you  pay  no  more  for 
Hires  the  genuine  than  you  do  for  an  artificial 
imitation. 

Hut  be  sure  you  say  "Hires"  to  get  Hires. 
At  fountains,  or  in  bottles,  at  your  dealers. 
Keep  a  case  at  home  and  always  have  Hires 
on  ice  as  first  aid  to  parched  palates. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

Hires 

Hires  contains  juices  of  16  roots,  barks,  herbs  and  berries 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 
Continued 


him  in  nearly  every  braneh  of  hi-  daily 
labor,  tell  me,  thai  li<  does  as  much  work 
in  a  day  as  many  a  city  office  mau  does 
it;  ;:  week.  Kxercise  of  mental  and  phye- 
ioal  power!  Why.  there  isn't  a  microor- 
ganism in  the  man'-  body  that  isn'1  broi 
into  play  and  there  isn'1  a  follicle  in  «-) 
lurks  a  lazy  I  bought . 

Mosl    of    ii-   are   two    prone   to   lb 
claims  of   limitation.     Such  men  a-   Bur- 
bank  and   Edison   radiate  dynamic  fan-.-, 
and   you   could    hardly    talk  with  eilher  of 
1 1n  in   tor  an   hour   without   fe^»]iny;  inspire.! 
to  go  Forth  and  subdue  the  earth.     II. 
kepi  ii  up  for  fifty-five  years—  this  rouad 
of  industry     since  the  day  when, 
age  of  sixteen,  he  wenl   into  a  factor. 
Worcester,   Mass.,  and  began  turning 
ehairlegs  and  bedposts,  up  to  ih< 
of  wonderful  fruition. 

"During   those   fifty-five   years." 
he.  "1   have  averaged   ten  hours'   work    . 
day  for  every  calendar  day  of  each  year. 
How  do   I   keep  trim'.'     By  observing 
laws  of  health.      For  a   long  time   I   <li 
know    how    to   eat.     1    learned   something 
about  thai  from  Edison.     He  told  me  how 
little  he  ate  and  how   he  avoided 
food-.     Of  course,   I   knew   that  mo 
dug  their  graves  with  their  teeth ;  bul  i 
erate  as  I  had  been  in  eating,   I   was 
moderate  enough.     What    I  have  eaten  <.f 
late  years  would  1m-  considered  starvation 
rations    for    mo-i    nun.    even    those   over 
seventy,  hut   1  have  thrived  on  it." 

And  this  is  what   he  ale! 

Breakfasi      Four  thin  slices  of  bacon 
a  cup  of  weak  coffee  with  a  little  bran 

Luncheon  -  A  lamb  chop  or  a  small  pi 
of  steak,   a   little   fruit,   ami   sometimi 
vegetable. 

Dinner      One   egg   or   four   thin   slices 
bacon. 

"What   about   bread  or  roll-?"   I  as] 

"I  never  touch  them."  he  replied. 

"And       those       wonderful       Burl) 
potatoes?" 

"Not  for  me,"  he  smiled.     "No  - 
foods.     1  like  oranges  and  eal  two  a 
between  meals.     Ai  each  meal  I  gener 
drink  a  little  hot  water." 

"Still  riding  the  bicycle.'"  1  asked. 

"When  1  feel  like  venturing  oul  with  it; 

but    there  are  too   many  autos  in  tl 
nowadays.      Sorry    to   say,   they've  -;>• 
bicycling   for   me.     1    gel    even,    'In' 
<lri\  iiiLT  a   machine  myself,      It  time, 

and  gas  is  cheaper  than  leg  muscle." 

Burbank  likes  books  on  psychic  art 
and    takes    an    intere-t    in    sociology. 
Socialism  pure  and  simple  he  has  litth 

It    can    never    be   a    success,    he   -a\ -.    until 

fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  read 

do  a-   the\    are  done  by.      He   thinks  I 

a-   it    -land-.    Socialism    is   too   exclue 
It   must  include  all  humanity  if  ii  is  U 
anywhere.     He    was    much    interest 
Altruria.  the  fonmr  Socialists  community 
near  Santa    Rosa.     It   had  broken  up  be- 
cause  of   discontenl    with    internal   condi- 
tion-.    The  blacksmith,  for  example,  didn'1 

.,  ,  win  he  should  soil  his  hands  while  the 
bookkeeper,  with  dean  one-,  sat  in  a  com- 
fortable office. 

"That'-  the  trouble."  observed  tin   phil- 
osophic    Burbank.     "they    don'1     rea 
that  a  business  man  ha-  any  cares  or  d 
any    work.     But    they'd   find   oul   if  they 
tried  it." 

Burbank  believes  in  the  dual  nature  ol 
Tin    subconscious,    he  said.   » 


man. 


meat  storehouse  thai  could  be  drawn  upon 
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ndefinitely.  He  believes  in  telepathy  and 
iii>  had  amazing  personal  experiences  of  it. 
\s  for  the  so-called  psychic  phenomena 
produced  by  spiritualists,  he  thinks  most 
jf  it  could  bo  referred  to  the  self-hypnotism 
)i  the  beholder. 


rHE  ROMANCE  OF  PILSUDSKI,  "THE 
STRONG  MAN  OF  POLAND" 

GENERAL  JOSEF  PILSUDSKI,  first 
President  of  the  Republic;  of  Poland, 
s  somewhat  in  the  eye  of  the  world  due 
o  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  general  expe- 
ience,  he  has  fought  the  Bolsheviki  buc- 
iilly  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  now 
jarrying  the  fight  into  their  own  territory. 
!\  lie  succeeds  in  escaping  the  unfortunate 
ate  of  Kolchak  and  Denikin,  his  position 
ls  the  greatest  of  living  Polish  heroes,  "  i  he 
itrong  man  of  Poland,"  will  be  secure. 
'He  is  tho  living  embodiment  of  tin  In  e 
pint  of  Poland,"  according  to  F.  Eugene 
Wkcrman  writing  in  The  Journal  of  the 
\mtr icon- Polish  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
try  in  the  United  Stales,  "a  country 
vliich  could  be  overwhelmed  by  Imperi- 
ilism,  but  which  could  never  be  crusht." 
[ust  now,  when  it  is  not  only  unerusht,  but 
<  i  active  in  attempting  to  crush  at  least 
b  section  of  its  big  neighbor  on  the  east , 
he  writer  reminds  us  that  Pilsudski  brings 

0  his  task  qualities  gained  throughout  "a 
ife  of  marvelous  romance,  embodying  in 
tB  adventurous  years  a  spirit  of  determina- 
ion,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  loyalty  to  an  ideal 
hat  has  but  few  counterparts  in  history." 
Pairing  up  the  warrior's  career  from  the 
leginning,  his  biographer  continues: 

( leneral  Pilsudski  was  born  in  November, 
867,  on  the  family  estate  at  Zulow,  in 
Lithuania.  His  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
nd  most  famous  in  Poland,  and  before  the 
rorld-war  was  ono  of  the  richest.  The  rev- 
lutionary  tendencies  which  have  marked 
lis  entire  career  were  inherited,  and  during 
lis  youth  were  intensified  by  1  he  teachings 
f  his  mother.  She  was  of  the  family  of 
JUlewioz,  famous  in  the  history  of  Poland, 
nd  she  was  a  woman  of  the  highest  ideals 
nd  of  great  strength  of  character. 

ka  a  child  Pilsudski  was  surrounded  by 
n  atmosphere  of  revolt  against    Russian 

lominalion  of  that  part  of  Poland  in  which 
lis  family  was  famous.      In  the  revolution 

1  1863  against  Russia  his  uncle  on  his 
ather's  side  had  been  killed;  his  grand- 
father, his  father,  and  his  aunts  had  been 
"'prisoned.  He  learned  with  his  first 
Wrds  to  hate  oppression,  and  to  aid  with 
U  of  his  strength  the  deliverance  of  his 
latum  when  the  opportune  momenl  should 
ome. 

His  mother  was  his  teacher  until  he 
ttsaed  the  age  of  fourteen  and  entered  high 
chool at  Vilna.  She  taught  him  the  Polish 
anguago  and  the  history  of  Poland  at  a 
jme  when  the  Polish  tongue  and  all  other 
lungs  Polish  were  proscribed.  The  dismal 
>rocession  of  political  exiles  from  Poland 
0  Siberia  was  endless,  and  among  them 
vere  relatives  and  intimates  of  the  Pilsud- 
ki  family,  itself  among  the  most  bitter 
ntmies  of  Russian  domination. 


Xuashinq  dishes  in  summer 


IT'S  a  pretty  hot  job  if  you  have  to  heat  up  the 
whole  house  for  a  little  hot  water.  Of  course 
our  grandmothers  had  to  do  it,  then  cart  it  all 
over  the  house.    There  was  no  other  way. 

But  now-a-days,  with  a  Pittsburg  Automatic 
Gas  Water  Heater  in  the  cellar,  we  simply  turn 
the  faucet  and  draw  as  much  hot  water  as  we 
need.  Nobody  suffers  from  the  excessive  heat 
of  coal  or  gas  range. 

For  kitchen,  bath,  laundry  or  lavatory,  the 
Pittsburg  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  will  de- 
liver rust-free  hot  water  in  any  amount  at  the 
rate  of  ONE  CENT  for  ten  gallons.  All  you  do 
is  turn  the  faucet.  No  striking  matches,  light- 
ing fires  or  shoveling  coal. 

The  Pittsburg  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater 
can  do  this  because  it  knows  more  than  a  human 
about  saving  gas.  For  every  bit  of  gas  burned 
it  hands  out  the  equivalent  in  hot  water.  .lust 
get  your  gas  company  or  plumber  to  install  one 
for  you.  Then  pay  for  it  in  easy  payments. 
In  a  short  time  you  will  wonder  how  you  made 
out  so  long  without  it. 

There  are  several  types  of  Pittsburg  Automatic 
Gas   Water   Heaters.     Write  us   the    number  of 
people  m  your  homo,  the  number  of  hot  water 
faucets,  etc,  and  wo  will  bo  glad  to  make   i 
ommendations  without  obligating  you  in  any  wa\ . 

Architects  sec  Swat's  Architectural  Edition,  Pago  1194 

PITTSBURG   WATER    HEATER    CO., 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Officat  and  DUplay  Room*  in  Principal  Citiat 

Pittsburg 

Automatic  Gas  Water  Heaters 
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The  beautiful 
Columbus  memorial 
standing  in  front  of 
the  Union  Station  at 
Washington,  D.  C, 
«i  built  of  G(  i 
Marble. 


Imxx^/fn  ^tmospkere-^f  Xpve. 


THE    beautiful    custom    of    marking    burial    places    creates    an 
atmosphere  of  love  and   tender    memories    sacred  to^all  man- 
kind from  time  immemorial. 

The  chaste  beauty  of  its  design,  the  impressive 
strength  of  its  material,  lends  distinction  to 
the  memorial  carved  from 

Georgia  Marble 

Retaining  the  wondrous  beauty  of  its  texture,  firm  and  undented 
by  the  ravages  of  time,  GEORGIA  MARBLE  is  unsurpassed  as 
a  monumental  stone.  Its  everlasting  crystals  give  it  an  appearance 
of  life  and  beauty  not  found   in   other  materials. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  designs  in   Georgia  Marble. 
THE  GEORGIA.  MARBLE  CO. 

TATE.  GEORGIA. 


r?X\  UNITED  SHIRT  AND  COL 


AND 
lar  co.,  also  makers  of  lion  shirts,  troy,  n  y 
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The  youthful  Pilsudski  was  not  per- 
mitted to  forget  this  latter  circumstance 
when  he  filtered  the  high  school  at  Vilna. 
'I  In  Russian  teachers  held  him  up  to  ridi- 
cule and  scoffed  al  the  name  of  his  famih 
and  their  pretensions  to  Polish  loyal; \ 
It  was  during  this  period  thai  he  -non 
never  to  cease  his  activities  until  Poland 
was  tree,  and  it  was  then  that  he  began  to 
participate  actively  in  the  ne\  er-ce; 
struggle  of  Polish  patriots  for  freedom  and 
independence. 

In  188."),  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he 
entered  the  university  of  Krakow  to  study 
medicine,  but  after  one  year  he  w  as  expelled 
because  of  his  participation  in  the  public 
political  life  of  the  Btudents.     He  retur 
to  Vilna  and  there  quickly  gathered  about 
him  the  Polish  youth  of  the  district,  intent 
on  preparing  for  the  day  when  the  lon^- 
awaited  revolution   against    Russia   might 
be  begun.       In    ls>>7   there  came   to  Vilna 
a  delegate  of  the  All-Russian  (Jniversi 
a  Russian  radical  society,  with  a  pro; 
to  the  members  of  I'ilsudski's  group  that  i- 
join  in  an  attempt  to  be  made  on  the  life  of 
the  Czar.      Pilsudski.  at  the  meeting  « 
was  called  to  consider  the  matter,  ref 
to  participate. 

"We  are  not  interested  in  a  change  in 
the  government  of  Russia,"  he  said.  "We 
are  interested  only  in  the  freedom  <f 
Poland." 

But  the  attempt  was  made,  we  are  told, 
and  the  Russian  secret  police  had  a  record 
of  the  nutting  at   Vilna,  and  had,  too 
scribed  on  their  rolls   the  names  of  all  1 1 1 • 
young  men   who  had  attended.     On* 
one  they  were  arrested  and  sent  to  S 
Pilsudski  among  them.      For  five  yean 
remained  in  the- dismal  north,  forbiddi 
undertake  any   form  of  activity,   r< 
as  his  living  allowance  the  five  rublei 
month  paid  political  exiles.     Howi 
we  read  on : 

In  1892,  in  honor  of  an  evenl  in  the  1; 
sian  royal  family,  a  general  amnest 
granted  to  certain  class*  -  of  political  ; 
oners,  and  Pilsudski  was  among  those 
fected.      lie  returned  at  once  to  Vilna. 
on  his  return   he  made  public  a  -'> 
which  to-day  has  peculiar  significance      H< 
had  spent  his  time  in  Siberia  studying 
Russian  psychology,  a  studj  on  whicl 
based  his  future  activities.     The  result! 
summed  up  in  these  words: 

"All  Russians,  even  the  most  radical. 
born  imperialists.     The  basic  char 
the     Russian    is   an    elemental   centrali 
tendency.     They    have   an  oriental  m 
which  can  not  stand  a  diversity  in  civil 
tion.     They  are  too  easily  tired,  and 
trying  to  obtain  a  uniformity  in  life 
will  make  them  free  of  complications.     1 
have  never  ye1   met  a   Russian  who  wa 
republican." 

For  two  years  Following  his  return  ttou 
Siberia,  General  Pilsudski  was  busy  in  th* 
formation  of  the  Polish  Socialistic  party, tbi 
basic  creed  of  which  was  freedom  for  I'oland 
In  1894  he  began  secretly  the  publioatioi 
of  Roi'otnik,  the  organ  <>f  the  party.    H< 
wrote  the  newspaper,  set  ihe  typ 
it.  and  distributed  it  himself.     His  flan 
articles  soon    made  it    an   object    of  sp' 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  <: 
eminent,  and  in  1896  he  was  again 
and  incarcerated  in  the  citadel  at  Wars 
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1,1 1 sr  being  removed  to  the  military  prison 
t,  Petrograd.  Every  effort  to  prevent  bis 
scape  was  made,  and  for  five  years  he  was 

iiifinod  under  the  closest  surveillance.  In 
lie  meantime  his  friends  and  associates 
not  idle.  They  managed  to  obtain 
lie  appointment  of  Dr.  Mazurkiewiczj  one 
f  his  associates,  as  a  member  of  the  prison 
tedical  staff .  To  obtain  this  appointment, 
)r.  Mazurkiewicz  made  public  avowal  of 
streme  reactionary  sentiments.  By  this 
■•I  ion  he  alienated  his  friends,  but  attracted 
lie  attention  of  influential  persons  who  ob- 
lined  for  him  the  prison  post.  Word  was 
onveyed  to  General  Pilsudski  that  his 
lend  was  a  physician  in  the  prison,  de- 
nted to  effecting  his  escape.  This  was  in 
900.  Pilsudski  immediately  began  to 
)igu  insanity.  For  a  year  he  was  visited 
y  various  physicians,  including  Ma/.urkie- 
icz,  always  with  a  file  of  soldiers  standing 
iiard  outside  his  door.  Mazurkiewicz, 
indly  expressing  his  hatred  and  contempt 
ir  Pilsudksi,  declared  that  he  would  prove 
lat  lie  was  shamming,  and  day  after  day, 
>r  months,  he  spent  hours  insulting  and 
allying  the  prisoner.  Then  one  day  while 
le  soldiers  waited  he  entered  the  prisoner's 
all  and  for  four  hours  the  guard  stood  un- 
isily  outside  the  door,  until  finally  an  offi- 
t  forced  an  entrance — only  to  find  the 
all  empty.  Physician  and  prisoner  were 
:>ne.  They  had  escaped  by  tunneling 
ieir  way  out  of  the  prison  hospital. 

While  thousands  of  secret  police  SOUghl 
le  missing  men  and  guarded  every  avenue 
r  escape  from  the  city,  the  prisoner  and  I  he 
hysician  dined  in  full  dress  at  the  most 
unous  restaurant  in  Petrograd,  and  then 
iade  their  way,  with  the  connivance  of 
lends,  out  of  Russia,  into  Krakow,  Aus- 
•ian  Poland.  There  General  Pilsudski 
egan  to  prepare,  for  the  first  time,  the 
olish  military  organization.  It  was  a1 
lis  time  that  the  Russian-Japanese  War 
arted,and  Pilsudski  went  at  once  to  Japan 

>  seek  Japanese  aid  in  obtaining  Poland's 
i.dom.  His  journey  convinced  him  thai 
is  aim  was  futile  and  he  returned  to  Poland 
ik!  puf   into  effect   a   masterly  obstruction 

>  the  mobilization  of  Polish  troops  for  the 
.ussian  Army. 

It  was  in  1905  that  the  social  revolution 
i  Russia  broke  out.  Altho  Pilsudski  was 
pposed  to  the  methods  of  procedure  of 
ie  revolutionists,  he  look  advantage  of  il 
)take  the  first  active  steps  toward  foment- 
ig  an  active  revolution  in  1'oland  against 
lUSSian  rule.  His  secret,  military  organi- 
utioti  had  been  forming  for  a  number  of 
ears  now,  and  his  men  were  well  drilled  and 
isciplined.     According  to  his  biographer: 

Pilsudski  realized  that  other  uprisings  in 
Wand  had  failed  because  they  were  unor- 
fcnized  mass  attacks  againsl  organized 
Mrces.  Thus  they  combated  no!  only  su- 
erior  skill,  but  also  the  moral  force  which 
rganization  wielded.  His  first  move,  he 
etermined,  would  be  to  destroy  the  moral 
>rce  of  organization  by  opposing  it  with  a 
nperior  organization,  which  should  be  in- 
isible.  lie  collected,  in  scattered  units  of 
I'll  men  each,  a  total  of  two  thousand  men. 
worn  to  implicit  obedience  to  him,  and 
BBted  for  their  absolute  bravery  under  all 
onditions. 

It  is  because  of  the  activities  of  these 
ion  that  Pilsudski  in  a  recent  issue  of  a 
lagazine  has  been  called  a  "bandit."     In 


oot  comfort  guaranteed  in 
advance  is  a  blessing. 

Shawknit  Hosiery  anticipates  the 
requirements  of  fashion,  season  and 
personal  taste.  It  looks  well  and 
fits  snugly  after  repeated  launderings. 
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The  Perfect  Gift 


BRINGING  sunny  days, fragrant  roses, eventful 
school  commencements,  and  important  wed- 
dings— June,  the  loveliest  of  the  months,  is  here. 
There  must  be  chosen  for  the  bride  a  present 
reflecting  the  good  w  ishes  and  the  good  taste  of  the 
giver.  To  select  an  appropriate  gift,  once  a  task, 
is  now  a  pleasure. 


The  Highest  Class  Talking  Machine 
in  the  World 

gives  years  of  enjoyment.  The  Sonora  has  a  magnificent, 
pure,  rich,  mellow  tone,  "clear  as  a  bell."  It  is  peerless 
in  gracefulness  and  artistry  of  design  and  is  unrivalled  in 
vital  exclusive  features.  There  is  a  pride  of  possession  in 
owning  the  wonderfully  beautiful  Sonora. 

Superb  upright  and  period  designs  $60  to  $2500 
Today  'write  for  General  Catalog  C  or  Period  Catalog  CX 

9muira  {Uimuigrapli  (Enmjimuj,  Jnr. 

Gei  iri  1    1     Brigh  ison.  President 
Neiv  York  City.     Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street     279  Broadway 
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small  groups  these  forces  of  his  raided  th. 
liquor  stores,  and  harassed  police-station 
and    railroad    depots.     They    stopt    train 
and  robbed  the  express  coaches  of  funds  anc 
they  invaded  municipal  headquarters 
destroyed  records.     Every  act  had  a  .>(w 
eific  pin-pose.    The  liquor-stores  were  ra 
because  they  were  government  institution 
ami  as  such  represented  the  mighl  of  : 
sia.     The  trains  were  robbed  of  go\  <  ran 
funds    (passengers    were   never   molested 
because    funds   were    needed    to    purehast 
arms  and  to  prepare  for  the  generai  r< 
lution  to  come.     The  railroad  depots 
invaded  and  the  safes  opened,  because  it 
every  railroad  depot  were  the  secrel   Rue 
siau  plana  for  mobilization,   which   plan 
were  to  be  carried  out  by  the  depot  mas 
in  the  event   of  war.     The  destruction  0 
these   plans  alone  cost   Russia   millions  ii 
money  and  years  in  effort. 

The  Pilsudski  forces  worked  silentlj  un< 
secretly.     They  came,  seemingly,  from  no- 
where, and  disappeared  utterly,  once  then 
work  was  done.      Russian  officials  were  tx 
wildered.     They  poured  soldiers  into 
laud,   to  guard   the  public   buildings,   tli< 
liquor-stores,  and  the  railroad  stations,  and 
in  1007  there  were  250,000  Russian  soldier- 
doing    police    duty    in     Russian     Poland 
Zarabayeff,  then  [nspector-General  of 
sian  Infantry,  commenting  on  the  situ;; 
declared: 

"There  is  no  longer  a    Russian  Arm. 
Roland.     There  is  only  a  band  of  demor- 
alized policemen." 

The  latter  portion  of  this  remark  mc 
called  forth  by  the  fact    ihal    the  sol 
were  fraternizing  with  the   Polish   people 
They  lounged  day  in  ami  day  out  in  front 
of   buildings,    while    the    Roles   laughed  at 
tin  in.   or.  stopping,   chatted  with   them  in 
pleasant    derision.     And   till   the   tinu 
secret  forays  by  Pilsudski's  men  couth 
Polish  morale  and  confidence  rose  as  Rus- 
sian morale  grew  more  lax. 

But  events  transpired  which  pro 
Pilsudski  that  a  revolution  at  this  tini. 
impossible,   so   he   gradually    withdrew 
tones.      The  forays  became  less  in  tun 
but   continued  at   intervals  to  prov< 
they  were  ceasing  voluntarily-  and  not 
cause  of  defeat.     The  two  thousand  mi 
mystery   were  sent   in  small  groups  out 
the   country,   some   to   the   United   SI 
some    to   Galicia,   and   others   to   diffi 
parts   of    Europe.     Pilsudski    himself 
companied   by  Sosnkowski,  now    Suh  - 
retary  of  War  for  Poland,  retired  to  ; 
kow .  where  he  began  the  publication 
magazine  on   military  strategy,  and   I 
up  anew  the  organization  of  secret  mil. 
organizations    in    Austrian    and     Rus 
Poland.      In    1912,  in    Galicia    alone,   'hen 
were   three  hundred  of  these  organi/.al  ■ 

and  there  was  a  greater  number  in  R 

Poland. 

Then  in  1914  came  the  world-war  and 
the  call  to  mobilization  of  the  forces  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  each  call 
involving  the  nationals  of  Poland, 
t  his  time  there  were  thirty  thousand  trained 
soldiers  in  Pilsudski's  various  units 
eight  hundred  officers.  All  but  one  thou- 
sand of  t  hese  men  were  caught  in  the  mobil- 
ization.  This  one  thousand  found  their 
ways  to  Krakow,  where  they  waited  orders 
from    Pilsudski.      They    were    not    long  in 
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ng.  On  August  •">,  1914,  he  outfitted 
[hundred  men,  placed  them  under  the 
,li  flag, and  sent  (hem  across  the  border 
Russian  Poland,  proclaiming  al  i  lie 
>  time  the  independence  of  Poland. 
is  proclamation  lie  declared: 
A'e  start  fighting  Russia,.  We  will 
ably  finish  fighting  oilier  nations." 
irmany  and  Austria,  were  not  slow  to 
prize  the  tremendous  value  of  Pilsud- 
nid  his  Polish   Legion,  and   I  hey  aided 

ie  recruiting,  which  quickly  swelled  the 
of  the  legionnaires  to  many  thousands. 
.it   the  same  time  they  realized  also 

danger  of  such  a-  force,  and  they  com- 

lised  by  using  I  he  Polish  Legion  in 
critical  junctures.  It  soon  became 
ureal  that  behind  the  acceptance  of  the 
nil  Powers  of  Poland's  declared  indo- 
lence lay  the  determination  to  destroy 
legion  and  then  to  crush  Poland's  pro- 
ioiis.  All  of  this  Pilsudski  saw,  hut  he 
red  his  legionnaires  never  to  flinch  from 

danger,  no  matter  how  great.  The 
icrs  of  Poland,  lie  realized,  must  be  a 
ntial  moral  force  in  order  to  carry  out 
leheme  which  he  had  been  formulating 

•  the   war   began. 

1915,  in  the  fall,  the  Germans  entered 

saw.    and    Pilsudski    gave    orders    that 

i'  should  be  no  moro  recruiting  for  the 

hi. 

Russia  is  beaten  now,"  he  said.      "Next 

nust  tight  Germany." 

ml  always  indefatigable  lie  began  once 

I  to  organize  a  secret  military  force 
famous  P.  O.  W.,  or  Polish  Military 
•c,  destined  to  rise  against  Germany. 
Germany  learned  of  this  activity,  and 
i  Austria  she  incorporated  into  the 
i  of  the  legionnaires  fighting  under  the 
sh  Hag  an  additional  phrase  which 
in  1 1  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
I  of  Austria  and  Germany.  This  was 
)17. 

he    legionnaires    in    Warsaw    were  oni- 
on  parade   and   the   oath  was  read 
hem.     Their  officers  were  ordered   to 
forward  and  repeat  the  oath  first.     As 
man   they   slept    forward,  broke  their 
fds  across   their   knees,  and   stood  with 
s  folded. 

Seers  and  legionnaires  on  all  the  fronts 

i  ordered  under  arrest  by  the  Germans 

were  immediately  interned.      Pilsudski 

his  Chief  of  si  all",  Sosnkowski,  were  ar- 
id and  were  incarcerated  in  the  prison 
Magdeburg,  in  Germany,  where  they 
ained  until  the  revolution  overthrew 
German  Empire.  Then  they  were  re- 
ed by  the  German  Socialists,  who  were 
out  ml  of  the  prison. 
I  the  meantime  the  Polish  Military 
v  in   Poland,   which   had   been   secretly 

iicd  by  Pilsudski,  -was  active, 
ilsudski,  with  his  aid,  hurried  to  War- 
.  w  here  he  found  t  hat  a  regency  ( lovern- 
nent  had  been  established  with  Poles 
a  \  er\  conservative  mold  in  control. 
■  regency  Government  immediately 
d  him  to  assume  the  portfolio  of  the 
I'ctarv  of  War  and  he  accepted.  The 
following  his  assumption  of  his  new 
ies  he  called  out  the  P.  0.  W. — the  last 
et  military  organization  he  had  builded, 
[ordered  them  to  disarm  even  German 

lire. 

TOTO  shops  and  schools,  railroad  stations. 
I  factories  came  the  Polish  Military 
ty.  with  scant  arms  but  abundant  cour- 
They  disarmed  the  German  troops 
I  interned  them,  and,  on  November  13, 


HERE'S  a  silk  sock  chat's  certainly  made 
tor  real    service  as   well    as    appearance 
ami  comfort. 

It's  TRUE  SHAPE  No.   152. 

It's  a  sock  that's  made  to  conform  to  a  stan- 
dard,not  to  meet  a  price.  Its  sturdily  n  in  forced 
heel,  toe,  sole,  and  ankle,  and  the  extra  silk 
that's  woven  into  every  pair,  give  it  body  and 
appearance  which  no  other  sock  of  its  price  on 
the  market  can  match. 

For    downright    value,    nun,    ask    for    TRUE 

SHAPE  No.  152. 

If  yen  mpply  y 

TRUE    SHAPE    HOSIERY    COMPANY 

PHil  \m  1  PHIA 


Wherever  you  are, 
br  >  atis- 

faclion  ij   you   insii 
'the   TRUE  SH  1  /'/J 
diamond  on  each  f""'. 
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the  regency  resigned  and  named  General 
Pilsudski  dictator. 

His  activities  since  the  momenl  he  be- 
came dictator  and  since  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Poland  are  mutters 
of  common  knowledge.  He  culled  [gnace 
Jan  Paderewski  to  form  a  cabinet,  and  to- 
got  her  they  worked,  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos  in  Poland. 


DENIED   A   "RAISE,"'  THEY  ARE 
LOWERING  PRICES 

SOMEBODY  is  always  Irving  to  Start 
something  in  Detroit,  observes  <<.  W. 
Axel-on,  staff  correspondent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Herald,  but  nothing  thai  lias  been 
started  there  recently  seems  likely  to 
develop  the  same  Importance  to  the  coun- 
try at  1  irge  as  a  system  of  barter  and  trade 
by  which  members  of  a  national  railway 
brotherhood  have  greatly  increased  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  wages.  Last 
September  the  workers  organized  as  the 

Railway  Maintenance  of  Wa.\  Employees 
and  Shop  Laborers,  with  headquarters  in 
Detroit,  were  refused  an  increase  in  wages 
by  the  Government.    The  majority  of  the 

members  received  an  average  salary  of 
$750.  Something  had  to  be  done.  To 
make  up  for  the  inadequate  income,  Grand 
President  A.  E.  Barker,  Assistant  Grand 
President  O.  C.  Trask,  and  others  decided 
that  they  would  try  to  provide  commodities 
much  under  the  present  cost.  A  start  was 
made  in  a  small  way,  but  the  business  has 
so  increased  that  it  "threatens  to  sweep 
everything  before  it."  As  the  Herald  cor- 
respondent tells  the  story: 

At    first    the    officers    went    into    open 

market  and  bought  at  wholesale  or  from 
jobbers  such  tilings  as  underwear,  gloves, 
and  minor  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
The  demand,  however,  increased  so  fast 
thai  branching  out  became  a  necessity. 
and  t litis  to-day  the  organization  owns  five 
factories,  is  planning  to  buj  more,  and 
figures  on  establishing  a  national  bank  in 
order  more  readily  to  finance  its  own  enter- 
prises, as  well  as  to  obtain  an  opportunity 
to  in\  es1   ils  ow  n  fund  -. 

Any  one  of  the  387,000  members; 
who  incidentallj  threatened  to  go  on  a 
strike  ten  d;i>  s  ago,  may  buy  a  tailor-made 
suit  of  clothes  all  the  waj  from  $36  to  $69, 

where  from    the   tailors   in    their  own    town 

thej  would  have  to  "fork over"  from  $75 
to  $125   for  similar  goods.     The  ash-pit 

man  or   the  section    hand    ma.v    send  in    his 

measurement    and   gel    l>.\    return    mail   a 

pair    Of    overalls    for    $2.79,    for    which    his 

retailer  ask.  $4.50. 

Maintenance  of  w,-i\  employees  perhaps 
use  up  more  gloves  and  mittens  than  any 
other  class  of  Labor  in  the  country.  It  is 
quite  an  item.  By  buying  it  from  his  own 
"store"  he  saves  from  ten  to  twentj  cents 
a  pair,     lie  will    save  ten  to  twelve  cents 

on  an  ordinary  can  of  peas  or  from  eight 
to  ten  cents  net  if  he  clubs  in  with  his 
fellow  workers  or  other  union  men.  So  it 
is  all   I  !  i    '\.i\    dow  n  the  line. 

Whili   I  was  in  the  office  of  the  president 

a  car-load  of  apples  came  in  from  Maryland. 


They  were  line  apples,  too;  such  as  sold 
in  Washington,  enveloped  on  almost  all 
-ides  by  Maryland  orchards,  for  about 
$4.50  to  $6  a  bushel.  Members  of  the 
crafl  in  Detroit  could  get  all  they  wanted 
for  $2.80  a  bushel. 

A  car-load  of  tlour  wenl  from  Detroil 
to  Chicago  the  same  day,  the  commodity 
to  be  sold  there  at  $1.80  a  bag  of  twenty- 
five  pound-.  Similar  Hour  was  sold  as  a 
"leader"  in  one  of  Detroit's  biggest  stores 
the  daj  before  at  $2.27. 

"How  do  we  do  it?"  repeated  0.  C. 
Trask,  in  charge  of  the  purchasing  and 
selling  department.  "It  is  no  secret.  We 
simplv  buy  as  low  or  lower  than  anybodj 
else,  then  sell  at  cost  to  our  m<  mb<  rs. 
We  do  not  aim  to  make  a  penny  on  our 
purchases,  but  are  prepared  to  stand  a 
loss,   if  necessary,  altho  we  do  not    look 

forward  to  such  a  turn  of  affairs. 

"At  first  we  had  some  trouble  in  being 
able  to  buy  from  certain  manufacturers. 
They  were  afraid  to  s<  II  to  us  for  fear  that 
they  would  lose  the  trade  of  the  retailers 
throughoul  the  country.  Then  hurdles 
in    various   ways   were   encountered,    but 

these  were  gradually  overcome  when  we 
planked  down  the  cash  and  bought  in 
larger  quantities  than  any  wholesaler  or 
jobber.  Then  there  was  another  objec- 
tion. Manufacturers  pointed  out  to  us 
that  no  similar  enterprise  had  ever  suc- 
ceeded. We  persuaded  them  to  take  a 
chance.  Where  opposition  developed  we 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  bought 
first  the  entire  output  of  certain  factories, 
and  later  the  factories  themselves.  In 
this  connection  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  we  did  not  disturb  working  conditions 
in  the  factories  we  took  over.  All  em- 
ployees were  retained,  and  in  a  glow- 
factory  which  we  bought  in  Toledo  the 
president  of  the  old  company  is  out- 
general manager. 

"We  have  the  same  feeling  toward  pro- 
ducers generally  and  also  toward  retailers. 
We  are  gradually  putting  the  retailers  out 
of  business,  but  we  don't  want  to.  They 
are  not  the  greatest  profiteers.  This 
distinction  goes  to  the  jobbers,  and  there 
lies  the  main  trouble.  If  jobbers  should 
not  ligure  some  wholesaler  makes  extor- 
tionate profits.  I  know,  because  I  have 
had  dealings  with  all  of  them. 

"In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  I  dis- 
covered thai  as  many  as  twelve  people 
handled  the  product  in  canvas  gloves. 
Five  separate  jobbers  took  profits  out  of 
the  yarn  which  went  into  the  cloth.  Thai, 
is  the  reason  why  the  average  worker 
pays  forty  cents  for  an  inferior  quality 
while  our  members  get  the  best  for  twenty- 
five  cents  or  less." 

In  this  connection,  says  the  writer,  il  is 
known  that  the  organization  has  made 
arrangements  with  a  big  plantation  in  the 
Soul  h    for    all    the    cotton    in  <  ded    in    the 

several  factories.  Then'  will  be  no  middle- 
man who  will  gel  a  farthing,  from  the  raw 

product      to     the     finished     article,     out     of 

commodities  handled  by  the  Railway 
Maintenance  of  Way.  The  interview 
coni  inues: 

"Keeping  out.  the  jobbers  is  tin-  sscrel 
of  low  prices."  said  Mr.  Trask.  "In  time 
we    hope    to    manufacture    everything    our 

members  need  and  thej  will  get  it  at  cos'. 
Our  system  of  distribution  is  getting  better 

and  better.  At  present  it  is  based  on  the 
mail-order     idea,     altho     we     endeavor     lo 

center  everything  in  the  secretaries  of  the 
individual  lodges,  as  the  members  can  gel 


it  cheaper   that   way.     Thus   all   club 
gether     and     complete     cases     are 
Especially  is  that  true  with  foodstuffs." 

Mr.  Trask  held  up  a  can  of  peas  as  L. 
spoke,  remarking  that  retailers  in  Detroi 
were  charging  twenty-four  and  twent;  - 
cents  for  it.  w  hile  ii  could  be  sold  to  u 
bers   for  fifteen  cents.      Several    canning 
factories  will  lie  bought,  but  in  the  m 
time  they  are  dealing  in  a  cooperative 
with    many    small    concerns.     In    rej 
lo   tlour  am!   similar  products   the  as-, 
lion    has    made    arrangements    with     i\  ■ 
Community    Millers'    Association. 
organization  control-   ten   thousand   mil'- 
Frequently  the  railway  men  buy  the  entiri 
production  of  the  mill  and   the  mem 
profit  accordingly. 

The  tlour  is  sent    in  car-load  lot-  i(, 
differ*  n1   »  nters.     The  members  do 
own  marketing.      In  smaller  places  harr<  I 
and  bag-  figure.     Potatoes  and  other 
table-    axe    dealt    with    in    the    sa]    ■ 
Heavier  article-  an    sent    by    freight, 
the    officers    will    deal    in    anything    fron 
needles  to  automobiles. 

"We    can    save    one-third    in    price   i>i 
automobile    tires."    .-aid    Mr..  Trask    as 
dismissed   the  salesman  of  a   large  CO) 
in  Ohio.      "We   pay   cash   down   and 
appeals    to   all.      We    don'1    want    tin   ( 
thirty  days'  time,  as  that  would  invoh 
in  a  lot  of  expensive  bookkeeping." 

Ii    is   no   trouble    to    pay   cash,   as   tb< 
brotherhood      had      SI.  .".<;(  ).(;<;()      whin     i 
started  its  big  store.     It   has  ahead)  in 
vested   about    Si  .<;<)<),()()<)  in   faetorii  - 
it  stands  ready  to  go  higher.     This,  how 
ever,    according    to    Air.    Trask,    is   jus 
beginning.     President  Parker  backs  up 
vice-president.       Figures     were     presents 
to  the  writer  which  showed  that   the  tour 
teen  railroad  organizations  can  tap  a 
bined  bank-account   of  $42,000,000. 
million  members  have  contributed  lowan 
this   sum,   which    has   been   set    asid» 
possible   strikes.      Should    arbitration 
go  into  force  and  strikes  become  a  tint 
the  past,  there  will  be  enough  in  the  d 
ent    treasuries  to  finance  every  enter] 
advocated  for  the  last  generation.     Hank 
will,  however,  be  the  first  to  be  establu 
After   these   will  follow  industries  and 
operative  trading  on  a  scale  undreamt 
According  to  the  promoters  of  the  seh 
everybody  will  be  benefited. 

"Wight  now."  said  Mr.  Trask. 
the  farmers  and  other  producers  more 
they  can  get  from  any  other  source  for  tin 
products,    and    if    they    are    member 
farmers'  organizations  they  can  buy  mi 
factored  articles  or  anything  we  havi 
cost  price.    We  i\o  the  same  with  factor* 
We  frequently  refuse  to  buy  at   the  lot 
price,  knowing  that   some  one  has  to 
ami.   in   most    cases,   it    is  the  WOrk<  r 
we    make    the    proviso    that     the    wor 
must    be    well    paid    and    that    the   0WI 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  profit.      The  a 
w  ith  the  farmers." 

"Big   business"    is    beginning    to 
and   take  notice,  according  to   the    D< 
managers.      In    several    cases    the    trend  < 
affairs    having   been    noted,    offers    to   tun 
over   the  factories  on   any   fair  basis  liav< 
been    made.       These    overtures    have    0 
refused,  as  then    is  no  desire  lo  push  1 
one  to  the  wall.      The  factories  they  bav< 
are    turning    out    ample    commodities 
present,    altho    all    will    soon    have    to   1>< 
enlarged.        One     factory     turns     out     fivi 
thousand  dozen  gloves  and  mittens  a  w< 
Another    two    hundred    dozen    nninii-sui' 
a   day.     This  gives  an  indication  on  wh:i 
-ale  tin    organization  is  working.     Withii 
six  Months  they  expect  to  ship  one  hundn  i 
car-load-  of  flour  a  week. 
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A  Bedroom  Floor 

(T"HE    bedroom,    more 

*-)  than  any  other  room  in 

the  house,  needs  to  be 

kept   dust- free    and 

healthfully  clean. 

Art  Rug  No.  350, 
shown  here,  is  a  par- 
ticularly popular  one 
for  the  bedroom.  A 
quilt  of  quaint  design, 
furniture^  on  simple 
lines,  lend  a  note  of 
harmony  to  this  modest 
interior. 

An  appropriate  setting 
for  such  a  rug  is  sug- 
gested by  the  illustration 
of  the  Golden  Oak 
Congoleum  Rug  Bor- 
der, which  produces  the 
effect  of  a  real  hard- 
wood floor.  These 
borders  lie  flat  without 
fastening  and  are  as 
sanitary,  durable  and 
easy  to  clean  as  a 
Congoleum    Art-Rug. 


nrner 
fl 


It  bids  you  rest— 

THIS    quiet,    friendly  room  extends 
its  genial  welcome  to  the  guest. 

The  rug  lends  a  note  of  cordial  cheer 
to  its  restful  furnishings.  Where  wall  and 
ceiling  are  of  plain  tint,  as  in  this  room, 
the  rug  can  well  supply  the  entire  color 
scheme. 

And  since  this  room  is  not  used  as 
frequently  as  other  rooms  in  the  house, 
it  is  well  to  have  its  furnishings  simple 
and  easily  cleaned. 

Because  Congoleum  is  sanitary,  water- 
proof, and  so  very  easy  to  clean,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  rug  for  your  guest  room. 

And,  of  course,   it  would  not  deserve 


its  immense  popularity  if  it  were  nut  so 
genuinely  artistic  in  design  and  pattern. 
No  other  low-priced  rug  can  boast  the 
appropriateness  and  good  taste  of  fjon- 
goleum  for  floors  throughout  the  house. 
And  none  cost  so  little  — 

5  x  4'2  fm  $2.40  7"2  x  9  feet  $11.85 
3  x  6  feet  3.  JO  9  x  9  feet  14.25 
6x9       feet     9.75        9  x  10#  feet     16.60 

9  X  12  feet  519.(10 

than those  quoted;  , 

h't/her.    AUpnemmtkiuttocK, 


Q5«g<dettjn.G)mpa 


PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


N    KRaNUm  0 
DALLAS  BOslo.s 


ny 

CHN 
MOM  I  R£A1 


Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

W  hen  you  go  to  buy  a  Con- 
goleum Gold-Seal  Art-Rug  be 
sure  you  get  genuine  Congoleum 
hearing  the  Gold-Seal  Guarantee 
reading: 

■Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  > 
money  will  be  refia  . 

rhe    Gold  Seal  is  pasted   en 
the  face  of  every   genuine    I 
eum  Art-Rug  as  a  protect] 

ust  interior  and  unsatisfactory 
imitations  of  t  cum.      // .- 

n  every  word  of  this  gi. 
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ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  /or  Men  &  Boys 


Good  Service 


from  underwear  is  yours  with  Rockinchair 


Seat  and 
crotch  closed 
exactly  like 
your  trousers 


Opens  on  the 
side.  Adjusted 
in  a  jiffy 


"Kittle  Srunk" 
Unshrinkable 

All  cotton  suits 
guaranteed 
never  to  shrink 


EVERLASTINGLY 
perfect  fit  is  assured 
by  two  exclusive  means: 
every  size  is  made  in  three 
models,  Regular,  Short 
Stout  and  Tall  Slim;  (2) 
all  cotton  suits  are  "Kittle 
Srunk"  and  therefore 
absolutely  unshrinkable 
— will  fit  the  same  after 
many  washings  as  before 
the  first. 

Every   man   and  boy  of 


action  will  appreciate  that 
cool,  loose  "feeling"  made 
possible  by  the  blouse 
t-ffect,  the  closed  seat  and 
crotch  and  the  convenient 
side-leg  opening. 

"It  opens  on  the  side — 
adjusted  in  a  jiffy." 

To  assure  this  ever- 
lasting fit  and  genuine 
comfort  ask  for  Rockinchair 
by  name. 


HENDERSON  &  ERVIN 

3J1  Fourth  Ave.,  New   York 
Branch  Offices  in  Chicago  and  Sari  Kran.  lacn 


AND  Rl  MK  MBfcR  — when  fall  and  whiter  roll  'round,  pro- 
tect  your  health  with  Duofold — the  two-layer  fabric,  wool  out  - 
side,  cotton  inside  and  air  space  between.  A  good  investment 
in  Health  and  Comfort — for   man,  woman,  child  and  infant. 


Duofold 


/or 


Health 

Underwear 

I CbU*r«D 
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THE  TWENTY-FOLK  AGAINST   FAT, 
IN  CHICAGO 

TWENTY-FOUR  brave  Chicago 
women  have  entered  a  campaign  to 
reduce  a  state  of  affairs  which  one  temer- 
itous  reporter  calls  their    gross  tonnage." 

They  don't  care  who  knows  it,  for  their 
pictures  have  appeared  in  the  papers,  and 
they  are  publicly  gloating  over  a  three- 
or  four-pound  reduction.  The  campaign 
is  under  the  direction  of  Health  Commis- 
sioner John  Dill  Robertson.  He  had 
twenty-five  responses  to  his  call,  hut  one 
of  them  reneged  when  she  found  out  whal 
was  to  be  the  regimen  under  his  regime. 
It  might  havo  made  fatter  women  taint. 
Rut  the  two  dozen  are  in  the  fight  for 
"keeps,"  that  is  to  say,  until  tiny  are  suf- 
ficiently skeletonized  or  forced  to  a  glorious 
defeat  in  their  fight  against  loo  much 
circumference.  It  must  be  inspiring  to 
stand  on  the  scales  on  the  morning  alter 
and  notice  that  the  avoirdupois  has  gone 
down  by  several  ounces,  to  watch  the  inches 
slowly  disappearing  on  an  encircling  tape 
line.  Think  of  starting  in  under  a  heavy 
handicap,  a  handicap  of,  say,  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  of  waking  up  one  fine  morning 
and  finding  oneself  svelte.  From  fatly 
d(  generation  to  svelte  regeneration,  that's 
the  watchword.  The  campaign  is  to  he 
waged  relentlessly  for  sixty  days.  After 
that — well,  we  shall  see.  Some  of  the 
women  nearly  broke  the  scales  at  more 
than  300  pounds.  The  average  was 
201.06.     In  the  Chicago  Tribune  we  read: 

All  have  agreed  to  abide  for  sixty  days 
by  the  regimen  and  diet  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Robertson. 

The  doctor  has  not  as  yet  worked  ou1 
the  complete  regimen  ho  will  order. 

"There  will  be  outdoor  work,  plenty  of 
it,"  he  said.  "As  bending  and  stooping 
arc  necessary,  there  will  be  work  over  the 
wash-tub  and  other  similar  household 
devices.  All  manner  of  exercise  will  be 
ordered.  The  exercise  will  In*  adapted  to 
the  particular  case.  Many  of  these  women 
have  done  and  are  doing  vigorous  work 
now.  Others  are  employed  in  offices. 
Where  outdoor  exercise  would  benefit-  the 
latter  class,  it  would  not.  help  the  others." 

The  dieting  will  be  severe,  at  least  to 
those  who  like  sweets  and  rich  foods. 
Here  again  the  individual  case  will  be 
treated,  the  doctor  said. 

"Some  people  get  thin  on  candy,  others 
get  fat,"  he  said.  "Potatoes,  rich  gra\ie~. 
and  fatty   meats   work  the  same   way." 

The  overalls  craze   will   receive  added 

impetus  when  the  women  begin  work, 
tor  that  will  be  the  garb  they  will  be  asked 
to  wear  during  their  toil. 

Starchy    foods,    breads,    cereals,    butler, 
cream,    potatoes   and    so   fori  h    are   on    the 
Vi  rboten  list.    Salads,  spinach,  oabbage,  brus- 
sels  sprouts,  fish,  and  lean  meats  are  the  tj  |>< 
Of  foods  the  doctor  has  recommended. 

Visions  of  their  once  svelte  selves  floated 
before  the  women  when  Dr.  Robertson 
told  them  they  might  expect  to  lose  five 
pounds  a  week.  He  warned  them  not  to 
bo  disappointed  should  their  rate  of  de- 
crease be  lower,  however. 


The 

"As  a  people,  we  are  ioo  obea  ,"  declan  d 
Dr.    Robertson.     "We    arc    stall-fed.     If 

we    had    lived    like    the    Indian-,    had    each 

day  taken  all  manner  of  violent  exerci 
even  if,  like  them,  unconsciously,  •■■.•   would 
have   no   stout    persons    except,    perhaps, 
those  whom  sickness  or  old  age  prev<  oted 

from  act  i\  e  life." 

The  age,  weight,  and  occupation  of  the 
twenty-four  women  who  signed  up  follow: 

Normal 

U  ,  mid 

SI 

Occupation  igt      u  ■  a, 

Typist 32  130 

Clerk f-'  231  i  i, 

Nurse 231  i  i-' 

Housewife        »•">  132 

Housewife.  34  21S  150 

Housewife 24  212  125 

Housewife          1 1  211  153 

Housewife 32  -in:,  137 

Housewife L99  1 10 

Nurse 198  139 

Stenographer 36  195  123 

Housewife m  mi1  L33 

Housewife 30  194  130 

•  ifflce  manager 35  193  131 

Housewife 50  L91  162 

Housewife :i"i  189  130 

Housewife W  ls7  150 

Clerk :{7  Is,  [38 

Housewife u  186  1 1_' 

Housewife 36  im  i:ti 

Miner -'U  lsj  132 

Housewife 36  172  I .'  I 

Housewife.  .  36  171'  123 

Typist    ...  j-  166}$  i-M 
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LIFE'S   STOR1    (  \N    BE   TOLD    IN 
SHORT    WORDS 

I  PONDEROUS  polysyllables,  phono- 
logically  sonorific  perhaps,  bul  ortho- 
graphically  formidable  and  conspicuously 
destitute  of  virility,  are  studiously  sought 
by  some  who  yearn  to  develop  a  vocabu- 
lary of  long,  hard  word-  with  which  to 
impress  and  confound  their  fellow  men. 
Rui  folk  who  know  say  that  a  stock  of 
words  like  thai  are  no  good,  and  thai  all 
great  1  hint's  in  life  can  be  told  iu  words  of 
not  more  than  five  letters.  A  writer  in 
Tin  Kansds  Editor  gives  a  hint  as  to  how 
this  may  be  done,  li  will  he  noticed, 
however,  thai  he  uses  two  words  that 
might  almost  be  considered  sesquipedalian 
in  his  tirst  two  lines.     He  writ* 

The  word  "1"  claims  tirsi  consideration 
under  this  classification.  "1"  contains 
the  minimum  as  regards  letters  and.  cast- 
ing blushes  aside,  really  stands  above  all 
things  else  with  the  human  herd. 

Passing  on  to  words  of  two  letters,  "do" 
and  "if"  immediately  soggesl  themselves 
as  being  mighty  factors  in  the  daUj  grind 
of  human  affairs. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  three-letter 
words  stands  "God,"  followed  bj  "air." 
the   most    essential    of   the   essential.     In 

this  list,  too,  is  "war,"  also  "law"  and 
"art."  Continuing,  a  most  disagreeable 
trio  appears  in  "tax,  owe,  and  <  Inn."  each  un- 
deniably mixed  up  with  man's  little  whirl. 
Then  come  two  words  of  great  argument, 
"wet"  and  "dry," and  al  ih.  end  the  most 
popular  noun  and  verb,  "pie"  and  "eat." 

In  words  of  four  letters  then  are  "life" 
itself  and  many  of  the  most  vital  thins,'-  of 
life  "love,  home,  hope,  food,  work,  news, 
rest,  SOng,  hair,  bald,  golf,  vote.  bank. 
rent,  and  coal 

Finally  comes  the  five-letter  croup  con- 
taining the  beginning  and  the  end  of  man's 

storj  "birth,  heart,  blood,  faith,  woman. 
money,  child,  mirth,  drink  (water,  milk, 
or  tea,  of  course),  dance,  motor,  tram. 
paper,  ouija.  sleep,  death,  and  gravi 

So  why  seek  long  words  to  tell  the  tales 
of  life,  when  each  big  \iial  thing  i-  short, 
when  one  must  spell  it.  and  gives  the  hint, 
"be  brief,  old  Top,  1m-  brief" 


Here's  Another 
Strong  Point 

In  Favor  of 

MONITOR 
MOTOR  CARS 

Depreciation  in  the  average  car 
begins  with  the  first  rattle.  Rat- 
tles begin  with  loosening  nuts 
and  joints.  Riuht  here,  at  the 
primary  source,  Monitor  con- 
struction arrests  depredation. 

Take  the  frame  for  example.  It 
is  put  together  with  glowing 
rivets,  pneumatic  driven.  It  can 
not  work  loose  —  it  is  virtually  a 
single  unit.  Every  other  fasten- 
ing throughout  the  car  has  lock 
washer  or  cotter  pin.  Squeaks 
and  rattles  are  eliminated  in 
advance. 

Monitor  cars  give  their  owners  a 
utility  investment,  returning  many 
years  of  low  cost  service.  Seven 
different  makes  of  cars  in  ten 
years  is  the  average  owner's 
record.  Monitor  owners  average 
three   and    one-  .  rt  per 

with  many  reaching  five   years. 
I  hat  means  low  up-keep  o 

By  combining  riejd  construction 
with  the  highest  type  o(  standard 
equipment,  Monitor  car  build 
have  done  away  with  the  falll 
of  yearly  models.     The  right; 
of  this  principle  has  been  enthu- 
siastically received  by  dealers.    It 
also  accounts  for  an  enviable 
record  ot   permanent  ownership 
by  Monitor  drivers, 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Re  J  £m  i  /. )  Com  stor 

i 
BorgCr 

■ 

■ 

TOURING    .    SEDAN    .    ROADSTER 

IV-iUr    liu-t.nurc~8ent    promptly    on 

juim.    Certain  iirni»r\  open.   W  nic  r 

Monitor  Motor  car  Co, 

1  -  1   l-itth  A<  rm>. 

lumhus,  Ohio 
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CPers king  (Square 


Uhe  njJorld  Centre 


.<—";, 


f 


PERSHING  SQUARE  is  the  human,  throbbing, 
nerve  center  of  the  Nations  of  the  World — in  cos- 
mopolitan New  York.  Facing  the  Square,  adjoining,  or 
within  a  step  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  are  five; 
of  the  world's  most  sumptuous  of  modern  hotels — The' 
Biltmore,  Hotel  Commodore,  The   Belmont,  Hotel  \ 
Manhattan,  and" The  Murray  Hill.    In  these  monu- 
ments 6f  architectural  art,  the  metropolis  of  the  world 
entertains  the  stranger  within  its  gates,  with  all  the 
amazing  interests  and  luxuries  of  twentieth  century 
hotel  life— 10,006  guests  a  day— and  every  day  a  different 
10,000.  Here,  iri  the  atmosphere  of  great  possibilities, 
are  planned  and'settled  the  political,  financial,  social, 
literary,  artistic  arid  business  interests  of  the  day. 


r.»  -  r  I  *  " 

ssiii 


it' 
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THE     MURRAY     HILL      jam  is  woo  os 

PLAN  OF  PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING         VICE  PRESIDENT 


THE   BELMONT    ^ % s7£?&S 


HOTEL  MANHATTAN.     ^"-P^S^f- 


j.  iik   i^iiviuiy    uigvM  jut    juim   j,    iy^\j  ,  , 


ew  Uork  City 

<reat  Jiotels 


je,  with  its  fashionable  shops,  is  one  block 
clubs,  the  theatres,  the  restaurants,  libra- 
Ueries,  concert  and  exhibition  halls  are 
he  arteries  of  transportation,  subways, 
d  surface  cars,  center  here,  bringing  the 
s  points  of  the  city  within  easy  touch. 

our  business,  or  pleasure,  in  New  York — 
k,  a  year— whatever  your  purse,  whatever 
one  of  these  splendid  hotels  of  Pershing 
serve  you  with  ah  individual  ease  and 
1  a  personal  hospitality  which  the  com- 
s  and  long  experience  of  a  group  of  the 
lanagers  in  the  world  have  made  an  art. 

3ershing  Square  Hotels 

UNQER  THE'PERSONAL  DIRECTlON,QF 

&S^CE.  BOWMAN,  President 

) 

A. 

/  • 
t 


THE  ANSONIA 

BB.OAOWAY   AT  79  °»  ST. 
COW.  M.TIEANIY, 
VICE   PRESIDENT 

— in  the  residential 
section — also  under- 

*he  personal  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Bowman. 


MIGRATORY  WILD  FOWL  HAVE  THEIR  DAY  IN  COURT 


Jii1,  ill.  cheeps,  chirps,  and  quacks  of 
thanks  to  the  Supreme  Courl  of  the 
Unitod  States  have  no  doubl  been  heard 
all  over  the  country  by  bird-lovers  who 
understand  the  language.  Especially  the 
qoI  always  musical  voices  of  these  incur- 
able excursionists, 
t  li  e  m  i  gra  t  o  rj 
game  birds,  should 
in  raised  in  gral  i- 
tude  to  the  august 
body.  For  ilic 
Su  preme  Con r1 
has  upheld  the  Mi- 
g  r  a  t  o  r  y  B  i  r  <l 
Treaty  with  Can- 
ada and  the  law 
passed  in  L918  to 
enforce  it.  This 
i  real  y  specifics 
closed  seasons,  and 
prohibits  the  kill- 
ing, capture,  or  sale 
of  birds  except  as 
permitted  by  gov- 
ernment regula- 
tions. Some  of  the 
sportsmen  did  not 
like  to  have  their 
"rights"  infringed 
upon,  so  charges 
wire  brought  that. 

the  statute  was  unconstitutional  and  thai 
its,  enforcement  interfered  with  State  sov- 
ereignty and  the  propertj  rights  of  citizens. 
But,   the    Supreme   Court    decided,    this    is 

not  a  matter  for  State  legislation,  for. 
in   the    vigorous    phraseology    of    .Justice 

Holmes: 

Here  national  interest,  of  very  nearly 
the  first  magnitude  is  involved.  It  can 
lie  protected  only   bj    national 

ad, ion    in     COncerl    with    that   of 

another  Power.  The  subject- 
raal  ter  is  only  transitorily  w  it  b- 
in  the  State  and  has  no  per- 
manent    lialiilal     therein.       Dul 

for  the   treaty    or  the  statute. 

there    mighi     be    no    birds   for 

any    power   to  deal   with.      We 

ex   not  hing  in  the  ( 'onstil  ul  ion 

t  hat  compels  the  <  !o\  eminent 
to  sit  l.v  w  hile  a  food-SUpplj  is 
«;llt   off  and   t  In     protectors  of  OUT 

forests  and  our  crops  are  de- 
.  iro\ ed.  It  is  noi  sufficient  to 
relj    upon   the  States.     Th(    n 

liance  is  vain,  and   were  it  ul  her- 

wise    the   question    is    whether 

I  he  United  States  is  forlilddi  n 
to  aOt.  We  ate  of  the  O|illilo|i 
I  hat  t  he  treaty  and  -tat  lite  milsl, 
lie  upheld. 


George    A.     Lawyer,     who    on    a    recenl 
trip  visited  practically  everj  State  in  the 

l   nion     and     had     an    opportunity     to    talk 

with  many  sportsmen  and  game  commis- 
sioners  as   well   a-   in  observe  personalis 

t  he  condition--  in   man\    seel  ions,      lie 


A   TREATS    AND    \    FEDERAL   LAW    PROTECT  THEM    FROM    POT-HUNTERS 

Great   ilinliis  of  wild  fowl  such  as  the  one  lien-  shown  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Merrltl    California, 
air   expected    i"   become   more   common  as  the  result  of  tin-  bird  treatj   with  Canada,  recently 

upheld   bj    iln    Supreme  Court. 


thai  it  is  the  feeling  all  over  the  country 
that  the  law  will  conserve  our  birds  and 
increase  the  siipph    to  such  an  extent   that 

there    will    l>e   legitimate   -I ting   for   all 

time  to  come.  Reports  from  all  the  States 
and  most  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  he 
says,  indicate  a  tremendous  increase  m 
all  species  of  water-fowl  and  in  most 
species  of  shore  birds,     of  his  own  obser- 


QUAIL   REFUGE 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SCARCITY  OF  QUAIL, 
THE  OWNER  OF  THIS  LAND,  AT  THE 
REQUEST  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO  GAME  PRO- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION,  HAS  AGREED  TO 
PROTECT  THE  REMAINING  BIRDS  UNTIL 
THEY  HAVE  HAD  A  CHANCE  TO  RECUPERATE 

NO  HUNTING  ALLOWED 

All  sportsmen  are  asked  to  cooperate  by  respecting  this  sign 


That     the     treatj     is    already 

i  iserted  bj  ( 'In.  f 
United    States    Game    Warden 


I  el  \(.    Till     1.  \\\    ON  K    BETTER 

These  signs  In   Nr«   Mexico  mark  sanctuaries  for  birds  that  the  laws 
.1..  a.. i  adequatel)  proti  i  i 


rations,  we  read  in  The  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Game  Proiecti  •  Association  (New 
Fork): 

In  Ohio,  where  it  has  beei,  claimed  by 
some  of  the  residents  that  they  have  no  fall 
shooting  and  where  I  hey  have  been  con- 
tending for  a  spring 
open  season,  they 
had  the  very  b 
shooting  la<t  fall 
thai  t hey  have  had 
for  a  great  many 
years. 

I  n  M  issou  ri, 
which  has  been 
the  hotbed  of  dis- 
sension  and  where 
they  are  still 
strongly  holding 
out  for  spring 
-hooting,  I  was 
informed  by  sonic 
of  the  advocates 
of  spring  shooting 
that  last  fall  they 
had  the  best  shoot- 
ing they  had  had 
in  twen 1 y  or 
twenty-five  years. 
and  if  they  can 
only  gel  one  or 
two  more  falls  like 
las!  season  they 
would  cease  their 
agitation  for  spring 
shooting.  T  ii  e 
flight  that  came 
down  through  Mis- 
souri was  astounding.  I  was  informed 
1\\  Mr.  ("lark  MoAdams,  of  St.  Lo 
that  the  sand-bar  shooting,  which  had 
been  practically  wiped  out  in  past  years 
by  the  operation  of  motor-boats,  had 
again  come  back  through  the  activit 
of  our  wardens  in  that  section.  The 
inotor-boat    shooters  have  been    put   out  of 

business    and    Mr.    McAdams    was    verj 

elated     and     optimistic     over     the     result 
because    he   told   ine   that    almost     am 

who  knew  how  to  shoot  could 
go  out  on  those  sand-bars  in 
i  he  Mississippi  River  this 
hunting  season  and  get  the  full 
day's  bag  limit.  That  is  really 
encouraging. 

Continuing    on    farther    v 
into    Washington,  Oregon,    and 
down    the  coast.    I    found  a 
mendous  Sight   of  birds,  and  on 
reaching   California    it    was  my 
pleasure    to    spend     two    days 
with    Mr.    Frank    M.   Xewbert. 
the    president    of   the  California 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  as 
his  guest   at    a    shooting  club  in 
I  he  heart  of  the  ricebelt    section. 
This    club    is    the    West    Butt<> 
(  duntry  Club  and   the  meml 
shoot  only  two    days    out    ol 

That  is,  no  member  of 
the  club  can  shoot  more  than 
two  days,  and  I  must  confer- 
that  I  never  met  a  finer  set  of 
gentlemen  in  my  life,  or  keener 
sportsmen.      They   observe  the 
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They're  Wonderfully  Good  Corn  Flakes 


/~*  OLDEN  crisp  and  toasted  "justright",with 
^-*  every  flake  full  of  sweet,  natural  flavor! 
Armour's  Corn  Flakes  are  satisfy ingly  ideal  for 
breakfasts,  luncheons  and  suppers.  Very  care- 
fully packaged  in  our  fine  mills  at  Battle  Creek, 
to  arrive  fresh  and  perfect  in  your  kitchen. 


You  will  like_Armour's  Corn  Flakes  be- 
cause they  never  "mush  down"  in  milk  or 
cream.  They're  firm,  substantial,  satisfying, 
and  yet  delicately  light.  Served  with  straw- 
berries or  other  fresh  fruit,  they  are  delicious! 
Refreshing,  economical   food! 


ARMOURS 


Ask  your  grocer  for  Armour's 
Corn  Flakes. 

Manufactured  by 

Armour  Grain  Company 

Chicago 

Makers   also    of    Armour's    Oats.    Pancake 
flour.    Macaroni,    Spaghetti,    Noodles. 


S., 


1UC?-?!J  PERFECT^ 
'"TO  15  S11  - 


ARMOURS 


PANOKB 

FLOUR      . 


LikeThe 
^  Taste  ^ 


ARMOUR'S 
MACARONI 


ARMOURS 


THICK 
FLAKES 


^     t 

f   * 

toasv 


THICK 
FLAKES 


/V 


Si 


CORN  FLAKES 
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Now  try  this  new  kind  of  Macaroni 

and  Spaghetti 


Jbods  ordinarily  made  of  wheat  and  water  now 
enriched  with  sweet  and  wholesome  M I LK 


HERE  are  foods  entirely  new. 
You  have  never  tasted  any- 
thing like  them. 

Always  macaroni  and  spaghetti 
have  been  made  of  wheat  and 
water.  Now  Quaker  has  found  a 
way  to  enrich  them  with  sweet 
and  wholesome  milk. 

You  will  notice  the  difference 
at  once.  A  difference  in  rich- 
ness, in  flavoi  like  the  difference 
between  potatoes  cooked  in  water 
and  potatoes  creamed  in  milk. 

And  a  Wholly  new  tenderness, 
like  the  dainty  little  tips  of  fresh 
aspai  amis. 

Cooking  experts  call  Milk  Mac- 
aroni and  Milk  Spaghetti  an 
at.  Im  \  emenl  in  t  astihess. 

But  dietitians  s.n  these  new 
foods  are  even  more  than  thai. 
I  In  \  commend  t  hem  as  a  scien- 
tific achievement  declare  them 
to  be  new  food  \  alues. 

Your  great  food  need 

Wlu.ii.  scientists  say,  is  rich  in 
body-building  nourishment  rich 
in  tin   nutritive  elements  we  must 


have— but  it  is  lacking  in  one 
substance  absolutely  essential  to 
health  and  growth. 

This  substance  they  call  "vi- 
tamines."  It  is7  present  in  very 
few  foods;  meat  and  most  vege- 
tables are  lacking  in  it.  Your 
daily  food  problem  is  to  get  as 
much  of  it  as  you  can. 

Milk,  scientists  now  know,  lias 
vitamines  in  abundance.     That  is 
why    milk    is    such    a    vital    food, 
why  babies  can  live  on  a  diet 
milk  alone. 

Combine  wheat  and  milk,  scien- 
tists told  us.  and  \  ou  will  ha\  i  .1 
perfect  food  value-  man's  two 
greatest   foods  made  into  one. 

Hunger-satisfying,  nourishing 
— yet  so  inexpensive 

satisfying,  so  highlj  nutritious, 
is  Milk  Macaroni  and  Milk  Spa- 
ghetti you  can  serve  it  often  in 
phne  of  the  heavier,  more  costlj 
dishes. 

There  are  few  foods  that  offer 
such  abundant  nourishment  at  so 


low  a  cost.  And  there  are  f\  w 
foods  which  are  at  the  same  time 
so  rich  in  flavor,  so  delicious. 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti  as  rich 
and  smooth  as  new  potatt 
creamed  in  milk — as  tender  j-> 
the  dainty  little  tips  of  fresh  as- 
paragus! See  how  eagerly  your 
famil)   w  elcomes  it. 

Big  value  packages 

\\  e  pack  more  macaroni  than 
usual  in  each  box.  By  thus  sav- 
mg  in  packing,  and  other  costs, 
we  are  able  to  give  vou  this  bet- 
ter, more  costly  product  at  about 
the  same  puce  per  ounce  as 
ordinal  \  macaroni. 

1  he  smaller  box  contains 
enough  for  two  full  family  meals. 
The  larger  box  is  an  even  better 
value. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  it  today. 
If  he  should  happen  not  to  have 
it.  write  us,  giving  his  name,  and 
we  will  see  that  \ou  are  supplied. 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
1 106  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
Chicago,  I  .  S.  Ah 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND   TREES 

Continued 


law  to  the  letter  and  to  the  minute. 
We  left  the  club-house  on  the  morning 
of  November  12,  and  started  out.  to  get 
into  our  blind.  Mr.  Newbert  very  kindly 
and  strenuously  poled  me  something  like 
four  miles  through  the  tides  to  gel  over 

into  a  splendid  location  where  lie  said  wo 
could  get  plenty  of  good  mallard  shooting. 
We  had  hardly  started  when  the  birds 
began  to  get  up.  I  was  fairly  astounded 
by  their  numbers.  1  never  dreamed  that 
there  could  be  such  an  aggregation  of  wild 
fowl  centered  in  one  section  of  the  country. 
There  were  literally  millions  upon  millions 
of  all  species  of  ducks  except  the  canvas- 
back,  none  of  which  were  in  evidence. 
There  were  myriads  of  geese  and  also 
about  1,500  whistling  swans  that,  I  after- 
ward saw  rafted  together  in  a  small  bay. 
When  these  birds  got,  up  you  could  hardly 
hear  yourself  think.  As  the  streaks  of 
dawn  broadened  into  day,  the  sky  and 
earth  seemed  to  be  tilled  with  birds.  They 
were  flying  only  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above 
us  and  all  around  us — a  mass  of  birds  in 
every  direction.  I  said  to  my  friend 
Newbert,  that  there  would  not,  be  much  fun 
going  out  and  he  asked  why.  1  replied 
that  there  could  bo  no  real  sport  in  shooting 
into  a  mass  of  birds  like  that,  and  he  did 
his  best  to  calm  me  and  keep  me  quiet. 

Finally  we  reached  the  blind  and  pulled 
the  boat  back  into  the  tides.  In  front  of 
us  was  a  little  patch  of  water  one  hundred 
feet  long  and  seventy-five  feet  across,  and 
Mr.  Newbert  said:  "We'll  shoot  only 
mallards  and  only  the  ones  that  fly  over 
this  open  water.  Don't  shoot  any  of  those 
which  fly  back  or  beyond  the  water."  We 
started  in,  and  to  make  the  story  short, 
we  each  secured  our  limit  of  twenty-five 
mallards  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
stood  there  in  our  shirt-sleeves  doing  it. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  shooting  that 
any  one  could  possibly  hope  to  have  any- 
where in  the  country. 

Later  Mr.  Lawyer  went  down  into  Texas 
and  Louisiana  and  Florida,  where  he  found 
the  birds  in  great  abundance,  except  in 
Florida.  Of  the  curious  fact  that  the  birds 
chose  not  to  resort  in  that  popular  State, 
he  says: 

I  was  told  that  when  the  migration  came 
south  in  the  early  fall,  they  had  the  greatest 

flight  of  birds  ever  known  to  pass  over 
Florida.  I  say  "pass  over  Florida"  be- 
cause 1  was  told  that  the  birds  did  not 
Stop  there  and  where  they  went  no  one 
seemed  to  know,  but  it  has  been  claimed 
that  an  unusually  large-  number  of  ducks 
and  geese  wintered  on  the  west  coast  of 
Cuba.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  unusual  occurrence. 

From  my  personal  observations,  I  think 
1  am  sab-  in  saying  that  the  Federal  game 
law  is  bringing  about  the  desired  results, 
and  i  believe  that  a  continuance  of  this  law 
will  insure  all  the  legitimate  sport  that 
hunters  ought  to  have  in  the  years  to  come. 
Particularly  through  the  North  and  Middle 
West,  1  have  heard  so  much  concerning 
hunting  conditions  in  the  South,  and  so 
often  it  has  been  contended  that  it  is  here 
the  great  slaughter  of  birds  occurs  and 
that  the  Southern  States  should  be  gradu- 
ally restricted  and  given  far  less  privileges 
under  our  Federal  law  than  the  Middle 
Western  States  or  the  States  to  the  north 
are  given,  that  1  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
in  this  connection. 


The  thing  that  imprest  me  mosl  forcibly 
on   my   trip   through   thi    South   was   the 
scarcity     of     hunters.     I     reached     New 
Orleans  on  December  12.     Mr.  Alexander, 
the  genial  and  efficient  game  commissioner 

of  the  State,  had  planned  a  trip  for  me  and 
had    five  or  six  of   his  friends  ready    to  go 

along.     We    went    from    New   Orleans    to 

Lake  Charles  in  the  western  pari  of  the 
Slate,  where  we  took  the  State  boat  for  a 
four-day  trip,  ^oing  down  through  the 
bayous  ami  canals  and  various  lakes 
examining  the  Gulf  around  Avery  Island, 
the  duck  preseryi   .  an< I  on  through  lake-. 

eanab.     and     bayous     to     Morgan      City. 

During     that      four-dav      trip     we     pa 
through   and  by   million-    upon    million-  of 
acres    of    swamps    and     swam  p  -  la  nd-,    of 

which  hardly  a  single  acre  is  under  culti- 
vation. The  water  was  high  and  over- 
flowed all  of  this  marsh  area  so  that  the 
birds  were  not  congregated,  but   there  were 

birds  there  in  abundance    greal    raft--  of 

them.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
on  the  four-day  trip  we  ran  across  only 
four  or  the  hunters,  and  these  men  were 
really  trappers  out  there,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  furs  and  were  carrying  their 
guns  along  merely  to  yet  a  few  birds  to 
eat.  I  mentioned  this  fad  to  Mr.  Clark 
McAdams  in  St.  Louis  when  1  was  there 
last  week  and  he  said  that  the  same  thing 
had  imprest  him.  For  several  years  now 
Mr.  McAdams  has  been  hunting  in  Janu- 
ary at  Corpus  Christ i.  Texas,  and  had  just 
returned  a  few  days  before  I  saw  him  this 
last   time.     Where  he  was    there  were  large 

numbers  of  birds.  They  were  there  by  the 
thousands,  and  really  millions,  and  on 
two  particular  days  that  he  mentioned  he 
and  his  guide  were  out  all  day  long  and 
traversed  many  miles  and  only  came  across 
one  hunter. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  great  slaughter  of 
birds  in  the  South,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  myth  existing  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
thai  in  years  gone  by  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  slaughter  of  birds  in  certain 
sections  of  the  South  where  market  gun- 
ners carried  on  their  operations,  but  that 
has  been  done  away  with.  1  tried  my  very 
best  during  the  days  I  was  in  New  Orleans 
to  get  a  duck  served  Io  me  in  a  good  many 
restaurants.  I  went  to  numbers  of  them. 
No  one  knew  me,  and  I  did  all  sorts  of 
things  to  try  to  get,  a  duck  served  to  me 
and  was  told  it  was  against  tin  law  ami 
they   would  be  put   out  of  business  if  they 

served  ducks. 

The  same  condition  prevails  in  Wash- 
ington, where  until  this  law  went  into 
effect  you  could  find  dozens  upon  dozens  of 
people  hawking  ducks  and  geese  on  the 
street.  YOU  can  not  find  a  bird  in  the  city 
of  Washington  to-day.  I  have  no  doubt 
thai  a  few  birds  are  shot  and  brought  in 
there  through  underground  channels  and 
sold,  but  the  whole  traffic  in  birds  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  so  that  there  is 
going  to  be  in  the  years  to  come  no  great 
slaughter  along  those  lines. 


Ill i:  COURT-HOI  SK  (  \l  I  \l-  M' 
THE  MAYOR'S  TULIPS  What  is  a 
mayor  that  a  eat  should  be  mindful  of 
him,  and  who  is  a  man  in  brass  buttons 
that  he  should  cause  terror  in  a  feline 
breast.'  The  Mayor  of  \<w  York  loves 
tulips  in  the  springtime,  and  it  is  an 
amiable  weakness  that   gives  joy   to  the 

populace,  even   to  the  dumb  beasts  of  the 
city.      Hut   when  other  duties  prove  pr.  68- 


ing,  Ma  mi   II   lan  oan 

hi-  tulip-beds,  and  recently  on  meb  ai 

ca-ion  a  critical   situation 

f<  <  lingly  related  in  '/  /  ■ 

Herald.    I*     bould  per; 

"  b'  d   Mike"   i-  a   i 

Mayor  U   sometum 

nat<  d  v.  hi  n  he  i-  absent.     A-  rn: 

Anatole     Franc  .     .;,  an    of    the     | 

Court-houa    cats,  responding  to  thi 
fared  forth  upon  (  !itj   ilall  Pi 
terds  noon.      It   was  more  than  e 

o-it  v  t  hat  inspired  Anatoli  I  ion. 

Hi-  i'  lim     •,-tinct  and  hi-  i 
informed  him  thai   spring  was  up 

^  ork.  and  ju-t   outside  there  I; 
of  deliciou-    I  ulip  and  croc  . 

Anatole  Franc*    km  w   t  hat  for 

to    more    healing    herb    nor    inspiring 

Ionic    than    the    lender    taper  of    thi     i 
tulip  bud. 

So  Anatole  Franc  sallied  forth  from  the 
Court-house  basements  and  disposed  him- 
self  OH    till     BOfl  lllip    heath    bet 

his  residence  and  thi  CityHalL  With  deli- 
cate attention  he  inspected  a  dozen  bud-, 
and  then,  finding  one  to  hi-  liking,  daintily 

nipt   it   fn  e  and  munch,  d. 

Anatole  Prance  was  wasl  -<ed- 

inglj  dirt-,  lace  and  n<  ck  when  Policeman 
Imperial,  stationed  ai  the  nortl  raer 

of  the  <  'ity   Ilall.  -aw   him. 

"My  gosh,  bis  Honor's  tulips,"  grot 
Policeman   imperial,  as  he  da-hed  toward 
the  scene  of  vandalism. 

A  considerable  crowd  gathered,  but  Ana- 
tole France,  whollj  unconcerned,  wem  on 
munching  th<  delicate  tops  of  the  bud-  and. 
between  lines,  yawning  pinkly.  The  police- 
man smote  upon  the  iron  railing  around 
the  plot,  and  abjured  Anatole  Franc 
desist,  come  forth,  and  begone.  Anatole 
France  helped  himself  to  another  tip  of 
green  Imperial  took  a  wallop  at  the  cat. 
not  to  injure  but  to  frighten,  but  the  cat 
merely  yawned.  The  crowd  had  grown  to 
large  proportions  and  wit  developed. 

A   nice  little  old   lady   in   black   inj<  i 
herself  in  the  argument. 

■■Policeman."  she  cried,  "don't  you  touch 
that    cat.     I'm   an   officer   of   the   Cruelty 
Society    and    I'm    fond    of   cat-   especially. 
Don't   you    touch   him   or   1    -hall    hav. 
arrest  you." 

"Madame,"  groaned  Imperial,  "for  all 

1  know  I'm  no  longer  a  policeman.     If  a 

certain  high  city  official  who  is  parlicularly 
keen  on  them  tulips  was  to  happ<  n  along 
now.  I'd  be  hunting  a  job.  and  there  ain't 
no  cat  can  get  mv  shield  off  m<  •  specially 
with    living    thi-  high    and    strikes   and 

"('all    Red    Mike. 
edian  in  the  crowd       "('all   Led  Mikl 
let  him  and  the  cat  hav  ■  an  understand 

"Hey,    cat!"    shouted    anotJb        "the 

Mayor    of    New    York    will    make    you    the 
subject     of    a     statement     when    h- 
this    and.   believe    me,    that    BtateUM 

cripple,  your  whole  progeny  .     You'd  tx 

beat  it." 

"Gel    Hav  e   Hirshfii  Id,"   <  ried   n   third. 

"  It  will  give  bin  a  el.. 
the  Hide  a-W  < .  Hon  i 
thing  back  of  tin-  ben 

Hut   in   the  meantime,   Anatole   Frat 
had   had  hi-  till  of  spri 
gracefully    minced   his   way   be  the 

Court-house   steps      For  a   brief   mon 
he  distainfullv   gated  ui>on  Policeman  Im- 
perial, favored  tin  crowd  with  another  pink 
yawn,   and   disappeared.     And   Po 
Imperial  retired,  hoping  that  In-  tulip* 
oornmander-in-ohief  had  u 
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DIAMOND    T    TRUCK 


in  addition  to  Diamond  T, 


BRAKE    LINING 


is  used  as  factory  equipment  on  the 
following  motor  cars  and  trucks: 

x/CHECK   YOUR   CAR    ON    THIS    LIST 


PASSKNGER 
CARS 

Brggs 

Biddlr 

Briscoe 

Chandler 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Commonwealth 

Crow-El  Ichart 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Detroit-Elec. 

Dixie 

Dodge  Bros. 

Dorris 

Hanson 

Haynes 

Hupmobile 

Jones 

Jordan 

Liberty 

Locomobile 

Maibohm 

Marmon 

Maxwell 

McFarlan  Six 

M<  I  .iilltfhlln 

Milburn  Elec. 
Mitchrll 
Moore 
Noma 


Olympian 

Owen  Magnetic 

Packard 

Pan  American 

Piedmont 

Pierce-Arrow 

R.  &  V.  Knight 

ReVere 

Saxon 

Seneca 

Shaw 

Simplex 

Standard 

Stanley 

Studebaker 

Texan 

Velie 

Westcott- 


TRUCKS 

Acason 
Ace 
Acme 
All  Power 
American 

La  France 
Armleder 
Atco 
Atterbury 
Autohorsr 
Available 


Beaver 

Brockway 

Capitol 

Clydesdale 

Collier 

Concord ' 

Conestoga 

Dart 

Day -Elder 

Dearborn 

Dependable 

Dixie 

Dodge  Bros. 

Dorris 

Douglas 

Fageol 

Federal 

Ford 

Gabriel 

Garford 

G-M-C 

Giant 

H.  R  L. 

Hahn 
I  1,11 

Hrndrickson 
Hewitl-Ludlow 

1  iilllui.in 

Independent 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Kelly-Springneld 
Kissel  Freighter 


Kleiber 

Luedinghaus 

Maccar 

Master 

Maxwell 

Menges 

Menominee 

Mutual 

National 

Netco 

O-K 

Oneida 

Packard 

Parker 

Pierce-Arrow 

Rainier 

Selden 

Seneca 

Sri  vice 

Signal 

Standard 

Standard  Oil 

Co.  o(  Ohio 
Sterling 
Studebaker 
Sullivan 
Super 

Texan  ' 

Tiffin 
Tower 
Velie 
Watson 
Wilcox  Trux 


TRACTORS 

Avery 
Bailor 
Boring 
Dauch 
Emerson  -Brantingham 

G-O 

Hart-Parr 

Illinois  Super  Drive 

Indiana 

Liberty 

Massey-Harris 

Monarch 

National 

Parrett 

Samson 

Waterloo  Boy 

AXLES 

1  -iggett 
Peru 
Russel 
Salisbury 
Standard 
rimken-Dctroit 
Torbensen 
Wisconsin 

MOTOR  CYCLES 

Excelsior 
Harley-Davidson 


CARE  of  the  brakes — that  is  the  first  duty  of  every  motorist. 
And  yet  do  you  realize  that  your  brakes  are  no  more 
effective  than  your  braise  lining?  If  your  brakes  are  slipping, 
have  them  inspected  at  once.  If  the  lining  is  worn,  have  them 
relined  immediately — it  is  the  best  accident  insurance. 

Do  you  feel  competent  to  select  the  most  satisfactory  brake 
lining?  Wouldn't  you  prefer  to  follow  the  lead  of  America's 
foremost  engineers  who  have  specified  MULTIBESTOS?  They 
know  the  merits  of  the  MULTIBESTOS  interlocking  weave. 
They  have  made  exhaustive  tests  and  analyses.  Why  not  trust  to 
their  judgment  and  reline  your  brakes  with  MULTIBESTOS? 

Send  for  valuable  tree  booklet  "  The  Care  of  Yvar  Brakes" 

MULTIBESTOS  COMPANY 

WALPOLE,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND    TREES 


Continued 


"BOBBIE   \A\k      M  THATCH   AND 
A  FLICKER  FAMILY 

TT  began  on  Thanksgiving  day,  all  over 
A  a  piece  of  suel  tied  to  the  balcony  post, 
and  'In'  friendship  bo  auspiciously  estab- 
lished betwei  ii  Katrine  Blackinton  and  the 
White-breasted  Nuthatch  was  cultivated 
by  little  devices  and  encouragements  like 
sunflower-seeds  and  out-meats  put  in  ap- 
propriate places.  She  tells  us  in  Bird  Lore 
(Harrisburg,  Pa.)  thai  as  they  have  been 
on  speaking  terms  for  over  a  year,  -he  now 
addresses  him  familiarly  as  "Bobbie  Yank." 
Their  relations,  however,  arc  seasonal,  she 
admits,  for  as  they  sing  in  "Ruddigore," 

Duty,  duty  musl  be  done. 
The  rule  applies  i<>  everyone. 

And  Bobbie  Yank  has  paternal  obligations 
to  intci.  Hni  Miss  Blackinton  explains 
the  situation  fully  thus: 

Of  course,  spring  and  summer  find  him 
with  intensive  family  duties  on  Ins  hands 

a  I    which  I  lay   a    wager   he   is  no  slac] 

and,  with  ai  leas!  two  batches  of  husky 
youngsters  coming  on  to  be  sheltered,  fed, 
and  taught,  what  time,  I  would  like  to  ask. 
lias  B.  Yank  for  as  much  as  a  thought 
of  his  winter  pals?  Why,  1  have  it  on  the 
bighes!  authority  that  he  passes  Downy 
and  Chickadee,  on  whom  In  dote.-  in  tin- 
cold  months,  without  as  much  recognition 
as  the  turning  of  an  eyelash- — rushes  right 
by  them  with  such  rude  haste  that  our 
Aiioe-in-Wonderland  Ears  and  Whiskers 
Rabbit  would  fed  obliged  to  pause  and 
raise  a  monocle  of  astonishment.  So  I 
need  not  feel  that  he  singles  me  out  for 
personal  slight,  and  when  1  tell  you  thai  lie 
rcalh  tlid  call  on  me  during  his  rush  season, 
won't  you  understand  how  honored  1  felt? 
Last  July,  as  1  was  giving  the  garden  a 
good  'hosing'  after  a  very  hot  day,  I  heard 
a  familiar  yank  close  to  my  ear,  and,  turu- 
ing,  saw  my  friend,  his  wife,  and  five  chil- 
dren on  tlie  trunk  of  a  young  black  walnut 
at  the  garden's  edge,  only  a  pace  from 
where  I  stood.  If  tlie  most  distinguished 
man  in  the  world  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
with  his  family   to  see  nie.   I  couldn't   have 

felt  more  'set  up."  There  were  the  proud, 
-leek  parents  and  their  five  overgrown, 
fluffy  youngsters,  a  study  in  blue-gray! 
Their  father's  look  told  volumes:  "Well, 
here  they  are!  And  a  line-looking  lot,  if 
I  do  say  SO.  I'll  tell  you  a  family  like  that 
represents  work.  Now  there's  just  the 
feeding  alone— many's  the  time  I've  g 
to  bed  hungry  after  a  hard  day  carrying 
grubs  to  those  children,  and  the  worst  of  it 
was,  you  positively  couldn't  rill  them!" 
Of  course,  his  manner  was  bristling  with 
ego,  but  who  could  blame  him?  Certainly 
not  I,  as  1  stood  spellbound  with  admira- 
tion watching  those  young  black-capped, 
blue-grays  imitating  their  parents.  I 
wouldn't  have  given  a  cent  for  the  life  of 
a  grub  in  that  tree,  with  those  lively,  new, 
in\  erted  grub-enthusiasts  carrj  Lug  on  their 
bill-driving  campaign  with  all  the  pristine. 
\  igor  of  yout  h. 

Month-  intervened  before  I  next  saw 
Bobbie,  and  then  in  tin  company  of  a  male 
friend,  which  prompted  me  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  set  up  bachelor's 
apartments  for  the  winter.  Upon  my  firsj 
glimpse  of  him   1  put    some  nut-meats  on 
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Hit-  upper  balcony  and  just  inside  my  bed- 
room window,  and  waited.  The  balcony 
meals  made  a  prompt  disappearance,  and 
then,  sure  enough,  in  he  came — very  cau- 
tiously at  first — hopping  over  the  window- 
sill  with  his  individual  zigzag  bop,  and 
changing  his  yank,  yank  as  he  entered  into 
a  subdued  colloquial  tone  which  Mr.  Chap- 
man has  well  described  as  bis  'conversa- 
tional twitter.'  Later  on,  when  the  mils 
appealed,  not  only  on  the;  floor  but  on  the 
furniture  and  in  unexpected  comers,  Bob- 
bie made  his  entrance  by  flying  from  the 
balcony-rail  on  to  the  corner  of  the  dressing- 
table,  which  stands  between  the  two  long 
French  windows,  and  there  he  took  a  sur- 
vey in  order  to  decide  which  lunching-place 
gave  the  best  promise.  These  visits  often 
came  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  could  watch  him  from  the  van- 
lage-groiind  of  my  bed.  The  steady  stream 
iif  conversation  which  he  carried  on  with 
himself,  under  his  breath,  interested  me 
almost  more  than  any  other  cunning  wild 
thing  about  him.  The  more  acquainted  1 
grow  with  this  altogether  fascinating  bird, 
i  he  stronger  is  my  impression  that  he  con- 
i>als  an  adventurous  spirit,  behind  that 
matter-of-fact  mask  of  his.  Every  new 
device  for  feeding  that  I  put  out  he  is  the 
first  to  approach,  and  one  sunny  day  I  sal 
in  the  open  window  of  his  room  with  a 
nut-meat  riding  on  the  toe  of  my  shoe, 
loot  extended.  He  came  hopping  in  very 
cautiously,  looking  at  me  with  head  on  one 
side,  his  bright  eyes  questioning  my  face, 
plainly  saying,  "Will  you  keep  still'.' 
Really,  will  you?"  Then  in  a  most;casual 
ua\  he  grasped  the  nut  and  made  off  with 
it  in  no  undue  haste. 

Another  outstanding  quality  of  Bobbie's 
is  his  great,  love  of  playing  to  the  gallery, 
(iive  him  an  appreciative  audience  and  he 
is  made.  One  day  I  sat  down  at  my  desk 
to  write,  glanced  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  Bob  all  tucked  into  the  corner  of  the 
sred-tray  of  the  Packard  feeding-station  on 
his  favorite  maple,  obviously  settled  for  a 
luxurious  siesta  after  a  large  meal.  As 
JOOB  as  his  eye  caught  mine  he  gave  him- 
self a  quick  shake,  assumed  the  defensive 
attitude  of  a  man  who  has  been  caught 
napping,  but  won't  own  it,  moved  out  inlo 
tin  center  of  the  tray  and  made  his  bill  fly 
in  all  directions  like  a  person  vigorously 
using  a  broom,  scattering  seeds  to  the 
winds.  I  rapt  on  the  window  and  shook 
my  finger  at  him,  m<  tit  loning  Mr.  1  loo\  er's 
name.  He  stopt  an  instant,  then  went  ai 
il  again  with  all  the  recklessness  of  a 
drunken  sailor  on  first  shore-leave  after  a 
long  voyage,  and  "a  fig  for  your  Hoover!" 
in  every  motion  of  that  active  bill. 

And  now  1  have  come  to  an  interesting 
psychological  fact  about  Bobbie.  I  have 
in  my  room  a,  plaster  Barye  lioness  standing 
out  rather  large  and  white  against  a  ma- 
hogany bookcase.  Hob  has  taken  nuts 
from  every  piece  of  furniture  and  every 
object  in  the  room  except  the  lioness;  he 
has  never  touched  her.  but  on  two  occa- 
sions has  taken  nuts  from  her  pedestal. 
I  thought  I  would  force  the  issue  by  putting 
a  very  largo  nut-meat  (he  is  especially  weak 
about,  large  ones')  in  her  jaw  and  not  a  frag- 
ment anywhere  else  in  the  room.  That  day 
1  was  putting  a  shining  new  coat  of  paint 
on  our  east  enclosed  veranda,  which  we  use 
as  a  breakfast-room,  when  1  heard  the 
worst,  clatter — a  perfect  din — out  on  the 
cast  maple.  It  had  the  scolding  note  of 
t,he  Robin  at  his  most  excited  moments, 
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The  Liquid  Carbonic  Company,  at  Chicago,  has  kept  daily  records  for  five  months  of  the  operation  of  trin  k 
No.  56,  shodzvith  cushion  (semi-solid)  tires  mounted  on  resilient  wheels,  and  truck  No.  57,  entirely  equipped 
•with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires.  The  two  trucks  -were  of  the  same  capacity.  Although  the  cushion  type  of  truck 
tire  is  more  yielding  and  active  than  a  solid  tire,  truck  No.  56 covered  only  little  more  than  half  the  mileage 
negotiated  by  No.  57  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  and  its  operating  cost  exceeded  that  of  the  pneumatic- 
equipped  truck  by  5.2  cents  per  mile.  The  recapitulation  below  shows  the  wide  margins  of  saving  in  favor 
of  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

Truck  No.  56  Truck  No.  57  Diri 

(Semi-solid  tire- i  (Goodyear  Cord  Tir<  Eavor  ol  Pneumal 

Number  of  days  operated 128  126  Due  to  service  conditions 


Miles  traveled -.' '. 37 5U 

i 

Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 6.  7 

Maintenance  and  repairs  per  mile.  .  .  $        .012 

Labor  cost  per  mile  (drivers) $       .  141 

Operating  cost  per  mile $       .383 


61  SI 
8.33 

.009 

.104 


$ 


.65*  (.  incre 

.  24' ,  increase 
25'  ,   saving 
saving 


.331       H'  ,'   saving 


I! uiiiiiniininmimi II 
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When  reduced  to  simple  figures  in  a  cost  record,  as  above, 
the  superiorities  of  pneumatic  truck  tires  are  quite  as  im- 
pressive on  paper  as  they  are  on  a  busy  city  route  or  rolling 
continental  highway. 

Every  virtue  by  which  the  pneumatics  increase  motor  truck 
capacity  for  work,  receives  itsutmostcomplementof  strength 
from  Goodyear  Cord  construction  which  thus  affords  the 
basis  of  extreme  hauling  economy. 

Further  ledger  proof  of  the  truck  savings  effected  by  pneu- 
matics through  removal  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  solid 
or  semi-solid  tires,  can  be  secured  from  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Quality  Pencil  in 
the 'World 


NO  better  pencil  than  the 
superb  VENUS  can  be 
bought.  Whatever  your  pencil 
work,  a  VENUS  will  be  a  con- 
si.  nit  delight  and  an  economy 
in   the  end. 

17  black  degrees,  3  copying 
For  bold,  heavy  lines 

6B-5B-4B-3B 
For  general  writing  and  sketching 

2B-B-HB-F-H 
For  clean  fine  lines 

2H-3H-4H5H-6H 
For  delicate  i  bin  lines 

7H-8H-9H 
<  op;  ing  for  indelible  uses 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.        -      -      $1.00 
Rubber  Ends,  per  doz-  -      -        1.20 

.1/  all  sta  .    •    ■        nd    ^icres 
throughout  the  world. 

American    Lead    Pencil    Co. 

21>,  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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combined  with  the  blatant  quality  of  the 
flicker.  I  saw,  to  mj  amazement,  thai  i1 
was  Bob,  single-throated,  and  the  rating 
unmistakably  directed  al  mi  .  At  the 
momenl  I  entirelj  forgot  the  Lioness  inci- 
dent, and  went  out  in  all  sincerity  to  find 
what  was  wrong.  As  I  approached  he 
threw  off  his  challenging  altitude  like  a 
flash,  dodging  around  the  bark  of  the  tret  . 
assumed  his  most-  businesslike  grub-search- 
ing expression— "  positively  not  a  momenl 
to  spend  in  conversation."  Nol  until  I 
had  resumed  my  paint-and-brush  activity 
did  the  picture  of  the  nut  in  the  bote 
mouth  come  to  me.  So  thai  was  the 
cause  of  this  outbursl  of  unparliamentary 

speech  hurled  from  the  maple,  and  then  ii 
came  to  me  that,  sandwiched  in  bet  \ 
anathemas,  1  had  detected  something  to 
this  effect:  "I'm  not  going  to  fly  into  the 
.jaws  of  death  for  you  or  any  other  woman! 
Mv  mot  Iter  told  me  at  a  tender  age  to  n-,- 
ognize  that  combination  of  Hues  as  eat, 
than  which  bird  has  no  worst  enemy." 
Now  if  somebody  who  has  studied  bird 
psychology  would  explain  this  little  quirk 
of  Bobbie's,  or  at  least  advance  a  theory, 
I  would  be  grateful. 

I  held  out  aboul  the  mils  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  he  came  to  meet  me  as  I 
approached  our  front  door  after  a  market- 
ing trip.  He  flew  fnom  the  west  maple, 
lighted  on  the  top  of  the  spindle  of  i  lu- 
lower  blind  nearest  me,  came  down  the 
spindle  as  he  comes  down  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  inverted,  head  up  and  his  "conversa- 
tional twitter"  transformed  into  a  genuine 
teasing  tone!  Could  any  one  resist  such  an 
appeal?  And  now  do  you  wonder  that  my 
window  stands  open  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  that  1  east  aside  such  frills  as  curtains 
that  blow  and  shades  thai  flap,  in  order  to 
receive  every  winter  such  a  delightful 
guest  ? 

The  romance  of  another  bird  and  his 
family  cares  arc  sympathetically  related  in 
the  same  periodical  by  Anna  Rogers  Rob- 
erts. Hut-  this  is  a  Flicker.  Says  the 
w  riter: 

Insistently  lie  screeched  as  lie  sat  on  the 
lower  limb  of  the  white  lilac.  Over  him 
towered  the  giant  elm  which  had  been  the 

home  of  his  kin  for  more  than  a  generation. 
Its  broken  sky-line  had  once  been  continu- 
ous; its  diminishing  shade  had  few  other 
causes'  than  the  activities  of  this  same 
proud  and  beautiful  bird.  Deep  holes, 
dug  first  into  one  branch  and  then  another, 
had  caused  limbs  to  decay  as  the v  filled  with 
water,  swelled  with  freezing,  loosed  with 
cyclonic  winds, until  a  still  day  saw  havoc, 
and  a  quiet  nighl  witnessed  destruction. 

Mill     little    cared    he.    this    bird    with    1  he 

powerful  lull,  red  crown,  black  crescent, 
flecked  breast,  yellow  wings,  spotted  hack. 
and  bristling  tail.  He  had  just  finished  a 
long  journey  and  he  wanted  to  clean      then 

eat.  But  that  cleaning!  Did  you  ever 
watch  a   flicker   dress?     No    dandj    takes 

more    pains.      Kverv     feather    is    made    to 

shimmer  as  gold  of  sunset  through  lace- 
leaved  trees,  lie  feds  no  hurry;  he  loves 
detail,  and  in  his  businesslike  manner  you 
detects  purpose.  It  took  him  an  hour,  and 
then  came    at  least  it  seemed  to  m< — an 

act   of  human  intelligence 

Trees  were  leafless,  tho  sap  was  mount- 
ing.    Be  flew  to  the  topmost  limb  of  a  large 

walnut,  and  1  know  of  no  other  way  to  ex- 
press  hi-  attitude    than    t<>  -av     he  studied 


the  situation.  This  way  and  that  h< 
looked.  For  one  of  less  courage,  the  pros 
peei  was  cheerless.  Biiri  trees  and  Ideal 
earth.  But  thai  fierce  eye  looks  and  looks 
that  powerful  head  turns  in  every  direction 
Finally  his  decision  is  reached.  Straighl 
to  the  lower  he  flies,  and  the  roll  of  hi 
'a' too    on    the    thin    spouting    rivals    flu 

- 'ting  engines  two  squares  away.     Win 

can  compute  the  number  of  motions  thi 
long  bill  make-  a-  the  strident  noise  con- 
tinue-'.' He  i-  terribly  in  earnest,  he  q 
make  her  hear!  An  old  lamp-post  with  a 
metal  shade  is  attacked  next.  Its  rattle 
-nit-,  for  t  here  :.  i  wo  da\  s,  hammer- 

ing and  screaming  almost  incessantly. 
Vdii  wonder  when  he  eats.  Then  over 
the  hill.  Ilarmar  Hill  a  yellow  blur!  No 
— two — and  he  has  company.  Royallv  lie 
grei  I  -  '  hem;  they  are  his  ow  n.  tho  strangers 
an     instant    gone.       Their 

i-  the  sweet  prelude  of  their  joyous 
homing  season.  Besl  of  friends,  they  feed 
at  a  common  table,  such  as  it  is  the  damp 
smoothness  of  the  faintly  green-tinged  flats. 
For  several  days  they  play,  hunt,  and  share 
(heir  findings  with  each  other. 

Then  the  lime  approaches  for  the  ti 
of  -kill  for  the  possession  of  the  beautiful 
lady.  First,  the  trial  by  flight.  From 
bush  to  tree,  from  flat  to  height,  from 
ground  to  tower  the.v  fly,  scarcely  lighting. 
One  day — two  days — even  into  the  third 
day,  the  winged  battle  continues.  Neither 
rests  while  she  watches.  The  high,  magnif- 
icent sweep  of  the  first  day  becomes  lower 
and  heavier  on  the  second,  and  yon 
relieved  when  darkness  falls  and  the  tired 
wings  fold  for  the  night.  The  third  day. 
the  unfeeling  lady  calls  a  halt,  and 
tests  are  proposed — quiet  ones — strutting. 
bowing,  spreading  the  feathers,  twisting 
the  neck,  ogling  the  head,  beating  a  tattoo. 
playing  hide  and  seek  round  the  trunks  of 
the  Japanese  cherry,  the  silver  birch,  and 
the  elms.  Then  one  flies  away  to  become 
a  vv  inner  elsewhere  and  the  other  two  think 
of  a   home. 

To  last  year's  haunts  they  go.  The  En- 
glish sparrows  had  found  that  long,  d 
hole  and  filled  it  with  chicken  feathers, 
moss,  sticks,  strings,  etc.,  and  the  two  birds 
work  hard  at  house-cleaning  for  several 
days.  The  falling  trash  testifies  to  their 
industry.  The  theory  thai  nests  are  used 
hut  one,-  is  not  true  of  all  birds.  1  have 
repeatedly,  seen  a  nest,  such  as  borers 
make,  used  the  second  time.  The  glossy, 
white  eggs,  for  which  such  elaborate  prep- 
arations have  been  made,  lie  snug  and  -ah 
in    this   dark,   warm    hole,   and   a    new    task 

confronts  the  husband.  Patiently  and  un- 
ceasingly he  bestows  his  'flicker'  cat- 
the  chosen  partner  of  his  toils.  She  calls 
him  to  take  her  place  when  she  need-  air. 
food,  and  water—  and  he  always  answers. 
The  purple  flush  of  incoming  day  invari- 
ably brings  him  to  her.  with  the  caressing 
yicker,  yicker,  yicker  of  his  love-- 
Little  they  think  of  tragedy,  of  disaster. 
as  they  wait  tin'  day  when  shells  bur-t  and 
tiny,  wet  bodies  press  against  them,  open- 
ing huge  mouths  blindly  and  awkwardly 
for  tiourishnn  nt. 

In  due  time  live  move  and  eat.     Father 

and  mother  fly  away  for  another  morsel, 
when,  without  warning,  the  limb  falls, 
breaking  into  fragments  as  the  soft  wood 
hits  flu-  hard  earth  forty  feet  away. 

A  still,  cloudless  day  it  is.  and  I  was 
watching  the  excitement  and  unusual  aO- 
tiv  ities  of  the  parents,  thinking  the  mother's 
patienl  wait  was  over,  doing  fo  the  spot, 
I  picked  up  the  five  fledglings,  now  dead, 
and  was  wondering  what  to  do,  when  1 
heard  a  whir,  a  scream,  and  another  and 
then  another!     Where  once  had  been  all 
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Priority — A  Necessity  in  Construction 


DURING  the  war  America  fdcvd  the  world's  greatest  housing 
problem.     Thousands  of  permanent  homes  were  needed 

for  ship  builders  and  munition  workers. 

1  bis  need  was  met  promptly  and  sensibly  by  tin-  broadest  use 
of  local  materials,  all  of  which  were  given  priority  in  fuel  and 
transportation.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  good-looking 
permanent  homes,  like  these  shown  here,  were  quickly  ami 
economically  built  of  Common  Brick. 

Many  cities  are  now  profiting  by  ibis  great  emergency  experiem  e. 


I  ocal-made  brick  is  being  used  to  meet  tin   !  need,  not 

only  for  the  day  but  tm   .1  century  hence.     Brick  houses  last 
and  are  rarely  burned  when  built  in  uroupv 

More  than  two  thousand  amply  equipped  brick  plants  are 
distributed  throughout  tin  forty-<  ight  start  s  I  ■"  h  has  an  in- 
exhaustible suppl)  ofclaj  which  is  converted  quickly  and  with  a 
minimum  of  I'm  I  and  labor  into  <.  :\  1  rlasting  brick.  It  is  always 
.1  short  haul  from  plant  to  job.  Much  <>f  the  delivery  is  by 
motor  truck,  thus  relieving  railroad  transportation. 


Housing  is  as  much  a  peace-time  essential  today  as  it  was  a  war-time  essential 
in  1918.  Give  construction  a  chance  by  asm*  the  most  accessible  and 
economical  of  materials — Common  Brick. 

As  a  practical  aid  for  the  home  builder  we  have  prepared  "BRICK  tor  the 
Average  Man's  HOME,"  showing  thirty-five  attractive  houses,  all  ol  the  modern 
type  of  fire-resistive  Common  Brick  construction.  Working  drawings  available 
for  each  house.  Book  shows  floor  plans,  estimates,  two  colot  exterioi  vi<  ws, 
Sent  postpaid  for  £1.  For  the  contractor.  "BRICK  How  to  Build  and 
Estimate,"  special  edition,  .: ;  cents. 


This    Sat  tonal   Educational   Campaign    is    sustained  by    the 
Common  Brick  Industry  of  America.       fddress  i  . 
Manager,  1314  Schqfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  '  .  \    / 


For  Beauty  with  Economy 

build  with  Common 
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was  now  nothing,  and  liny  could  not  un- 
derstand. Up  and  down  the  ugly,  gaping 
tree-wound,  over  it,  around  it,  they  go 
screaming  and  Bcreaming.  Gone  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  back  to  repeal  the  hunt!  For 
two  days  this  continued,  then  a  few  days 
of  dispirited  loneliness,  and  then  a  new 
limb  is  selected,  a  new  hole  is  made,  and 
this  time  quickly,  for  summer  approaches 
high  tide,  and  once  more  glossy,  white  eggs 
are  safe  and  snug  in  a  warm,  dark  hole. 
Again  the  long  wait;  once  more  there  are 
little  ones  to  feed;  and  then,  after  a  while, 
one  baby  head,  and  1  hen  two,  three,  four, 
and  five,  peep  out.  Later  live  speckled 
birds  sprawl  Happily  among  the  elm-leaves. 
When  old  enough  to  take  down  to  the 
flats  where  i  he  coveted  ants  abound,  thej 
made  a  charming  picture — this  flock  of 
seven.  They  wen  always  together,  and  I 
could  sit.  close  to  them  and  witness  many  a 
cunning  play.  They  loved  our  old  home, 
with  its  wide-mouthed  chimneys  and  long 
wal  er-spouts  on  which  such  glorious  "music" 
could  be  made.  One  used  to  hang  on  the 
kitchen  screen  where  I  put  suet  for  him. 
A  newsboy  hurt  one,  and  I  cared  for  his 
wound.  Another  lost  his  Avay  in  one  of 
the  chimneys  and  my  husband  tore  the 
gas-fixtures  out  to  rescue  him,  and  had 
hard  work  to  hold  him  so  his  strong  bill 
did  no  damage.  We  stroked  and  petted 
him  awhile,  then  released  him,  and  his 
Indian-like  yell  as  he  spread  his  lovely 
wings  was  a  song  of  triumph. 


SCRAPING  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE 
DOUR  AND  PRICKLY  PORCUPINE 

AS  a  bosom  companion  the  porcupine  is 
said  to  be  a  complete  failure.  No- 
body ever  seems  to  want  to  cuddle  him — 
it  simply  isn't  done.  But  he  has  his  fine 
points,  nevertheless,  and  we  are  assured  by 
a  writer  who  has  exchanged  neighborly 
visits  with  him  thai  while  he  can  not 
arouse  affection,  he  does  command  respect 
for  his  fearlessness  and  surly  determina- 
tion. He  does  not  shun  publicity,  but  is 
"as  indifferent  to  your  existence  as  he  is 
to  a  lynx's  or  a  bear's,  and  is  a  lion  in  the 
path  to  everything  that  walks."  In  The 
Christian  Sciinn  Monitor  (Boston),  Lloyd 
Roberts  tells  of  a  mid-morning  in  the  New 
Brunswick  wilderness  when  the  grumpx 
little  beast  first  sought  him  out.  Mr. 
Roberts's  companion  happened  to  he  alone 
in  the  lent  when  I  he  porcupine  arrived,  and, 
we  are  told: 

Without  knock  or  scratch,  in  he  came 
through  the  back  Baps  and,  raising  his 
quills,  demanded  grub.  M.v  companion 
had  never  met  his  like  before,  didn't  like 
his  altitude,  and  choosing  discretion  as  the 
mosl  convenient  impulse,  burled  the  scis- 
sors at  his  head  and  fled.  I  was  cutting 
fuel  ai  the  t'ooi  of  the  glade  and  my  interesl 
was  immediately  aroused  h\  the  report  thai 
a  wild  beast  had  invaded  the  tent.  By  the 
tim<   1  was  there,  however,  lie  had  made  up 

his  ponderous  decision  that  there  was  noth- 
ing of  interesl  lying  about,  and  was  slowly 
making  Ins  exit  by  the  front  door.  I  slept 
politely  aside  to  let  him  pass,  hut  do  you 
think  he  would  deign  so  much  as  io  give 
me  a  glance! 


A  few  weeks  later  we  met  him  again. 
I  was  standing  to  my  knees  in  the  center 
of  the  Tinkettle,  when  he  pushed  through 
the  dense  tangle  of  alders  and  birch  and 
started  diagonally  across  the  stream  in  a 
bee-line  for  my  legs.  His  own  stubby  limbs 
could  just  about  touch  the  bottom,  and  his 
gray-black  back  was  half  awash  as  he  pad- 
dled along.  He  evidently  was  too  short  of 
sight  or  else  too  preoccupied  with  his  own 
peculiar  affairs  to  notice  a  mere  human  in 
the  path,  and  I  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely. 
That  is,  at  first  I  did.  As  he  came  steadily 
nearer,  his  small  jetty  eyes  immovably  fixt, 
I  began  to  take  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
my  bare  legs.  It  was  all  right  to  be  on 
intimate  terms,  but  you  didn't  exactly  want 
him  to  rub  up  against  you,  kitten  fashion. 
Perhaps  he  was  bluffing,  just  as  I  was,  but 
any  way  he  won.  When  1  saw  him  within 
five  feet  I  decided  to  break  the  silence,  and 
gave  a  sharp  whistle.  Now,  did  he  starl 
or  puff  himself  out  or  come  to  a  stop,  as 
any  well-behaved  creature  would  under 
such  circumstances?  No  such  vulgar  emo- 
tion for  him.  He  simply  swerved  half  a 
point  to  starboard  so  as  to  clear  my  bows 
by  a  narrow  margin,  and  plodded  stead- 
ily on. 

"1  admire  your  nerve,  old  fellow,"  I  said 
aloud.  But  even  that  brought  no  response. 
A  Tier  all,  a  common  coon  or  even  a  wood- 
chuck  makes  a  more  amiable  companion. 

But  for  all  his  vaunted  austerity,  it  seems 
thai  the  porcupine  is  both  greedy  and  in- 
quisitive, and  is  not  precisely  nice  in  his 
tastes.  We  read  that  he  goes  into  every 
deserted  lumber-camp  or  stable  he  can  find 
agape,  where  "he  proceeds  to  dine  luxuri- 
ously on  empty  fish-boxes,  broken  harness, 
mangers,  or  what  not,"  for — 

All  that  he  demands  is  that  the  object 
retain  a  trace  of  salt  or  grease  or  other 
long-lost  delicacy — and  he  falls  to.  In  one 
old  camp  there  was  a  grindstone  gnawed 
until  it  looked  like  a  half-consumed  pie. 
No  doubt  the  lard  used  in  the  winters  of 
ax-sharpening  had  soaked  deep  into  the 
soft  sandstone.  But  no  one  hut  a  porcu- 
pine would  have  gone  quite  so  far  as  that. 
His  teeth  must  have  looked  like  needles 
by  the  season's  end.  And  as  for  the  long, 
narrow  portage  trails  and  corduroyed  lum- 
ber roads,  he  is  the  most  frequent  traveler 
you  will  meet  on  a  day's  journey. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Roberts  and  his 
companion  had  pitched  their  tent  on  Mer- 
chants Lake  in  the  Algonquin  Park,  and 
were  in  process  of  "rustling  grub,"  when 
his  comrade  caught  him  by  the  arm,  whis- 
pering, "See  coining  down  the  tree!  Is  it 
a  bear?"     And  the  writer  continues: 

It   was  a  porcupine,  of  course,  bill  as  the 

tail  firs!  made  iis  appearance  ;is  the  crea- 
ture backed  down  the  trunk,  1  he  mistake 
was  not  surprizing  at  least  would  not  have 
been  if  bears  had  tails.  We  slept  oxer  for 
a  close-up  inspection.  The  chap  by  that 
time  had  his  hind  legs  on  the  sward.      There 

lu>  stopl .  eyed  us  intently  for  many  seconds. 

and  decided   to  continue  his  supper  at    the 

lop  of  the  tree.  Slowly,  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  he  began  to  retrace  his  course, 
clutching  the  bark  with  his  sharp-nailed 

forepaws  and  hunching  himself  upward  like 
a  bo>  shinnying  a  pole.  When  he  was  well 
on  his  way  we  returned   to  the  frying-pan 

and  it  s  sizzling  .contents. 

"He  musl  have  a  poor  conscience — for  a 
porcupine,"  1  explained. 

We  heard  him  conn   down  with  a  thump, 


around  midnight,  again  startling  my  com- 
rade, who  was  having  his  initiation  into 
wilderness  ways. 

The  following  summer  the  first  night  out 
he  t  ri(  d  to  get  even  with  us  by  pushing  the 
tenl  over.  We  were  awakened  by  a  bulky 
object  bulging  the  silk  exactly  over  our 
faces.  |  %vas  half  amused,  half  exasperated, 
and,  sticking  my  head  through  the  flaps, 
shouted:  "Here  you,  beat  it!"  Of  course 
it  was  slangy  and  rude  of  me,  but  the 
visitor  took  the  hint  and  "beat  "  it. 

A  few  days  later  f  wreaked  my  revenge 
on  one  of  his  forty-second  cousins.  This 
cousin  was  intercepted  in  a  clearing  on 
Lake  Louis,.  J|(.  was  only  a  youngstir. 
but  seemed  just  as  seriously  busy  as  his 
elders.  I  placed  the  flat  of  my  paddle  gen- 
tly, but  firmly,  across  his  hunched-up  back, 
and  thus  brought  him  to  a  standstill.  A' 
lirsl  his  remarks  were  pointed,  if  not  au- 
dible. But  when  he  found,  after  a  few- 
blase  attempts,  that  he  was  still  a  prisoner, 
his  pent-up  stoicism  burst  forth  into  a  couple 
of  plaintive  squeaks,  and  I  discovered  for 
the  first  time  that  he  had  a  voice. 

Indeed  he  has  lots  of  voice  (nature-fakers, 
please  note).  One  afternoon  I  was  struck 
by  a  wail  from  the  forest  just  behind  the 
tent.  Not  recognizing  the  noise,  altho 
temporarily  labeling  it  woodpecker  through 
a  rough  process  of  elimination,  I  started 
stalking  it.  Whenever  I  would  draw  near, 
however,  the  sounds  would  cease.  True,  I 
saw  a  big  porcupine  high  up  in  the  forks 
of  a  tall  poplar,  but  dismissed  him  from 
my  thought.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  porcu- 
pine wailing  like  a  baby'.'  Later,  however, 
when  a  second  porcupine  appeared  in  a 
neighboring  tree-top.  I  could  only  conclude 
that  it  knew  more  about  the  habits  of  por- 
cupines than  even  I  did,  and  it  was  none  ol 
my  business  anyway. 


HUNTING  THE  SEA  MONSTERS  WITH 
THE  ARCTIC  ESKIMOS 

FOUR  or  five  walrus  were  asleep  on  a 
pan  of  ice,  so  the  Eskimo  paddled 
his  kaiak  softly.  Approaching  from  lee- 
ward to  keep  them  from  scenting  him.  lie 
reached  the  right  edge  of  the  ice,  and 
turned  left,  increasing  his  speed  to  add 
force  and  momentum  to  his  blow.  When 
dose  io  the  walrus,  he  grabbed  his  harpoon 
from  the  deck,  drew  it  far  back  over  his 
right  shoulder,  and  sent  it  with  all  lus 
might  into  the  back  of  the  nearest  walrus. 
Thi'  battle  was  on.  Quick  as  a  (lash  he 
seized  his  paddle  again  as  the  black  ma-s 
of  flesh  jumped  com  ulsivelv  and  rolled 
toward  him.  He  hoped  to  avoid  the 
impending  splash  and  the  possible  cap- 
sizing of  his  kaiak.  To  the  horror  of  the 
onlooker,  Donald  MacMillan,  the  explorer, 
who  tells  the  story  in  The  Open  Road 
(Boston),  the  Eskimo's  paddle  snapt  in  his 
hands.  "He's  gone''"  thought  the  ex- 
plorer to  himself.  Bui  in  another  instant 
there  was  Oo-bloo-yah  dashing  out  of 
danger,  vigorously  plying  one  of  the 
broken  ends.  "The  drag  and  sealskin 
float  were  jerked  from  his  deck  and  went 
bounding  away  over  the  surface.  I  knew 
by  this  sign  thai  the  harpoon  had  reached 
its  mark  and  that  he  had  won."  Of  his 
own  introduction  to  this  dangerous  sport, 
the  writer  Bays: 

I  shall  never  forget,  my  first  encounter 
with    walrus — it    left    with    me    a    very 
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Why  not  give  your  feet  a  treat,  too? 

Out/it  the  whole  family  in  Hood  Canvas  Footwear.     So  light, 
so   stylish,  so  graceful — yet  built  like   Hood   Tires  for  wear 


Outfit  the  whole  family  in  Hood  Canvas  Footwear.     So  light, 
so   stylish,  so  graceful — yet  built  like   Hood   Tires  for  wear 

\TOU  put  on  a  straw  hat  to  take  the  load     from  wearing  stylish,  shapely,  well-built 
•*■  off  your  mind.     You  put  on  light     shoes. 


clothes  for  their  comfort  and  coolness. 

Why  not  give  your  feet  a  treat  too  ? 
Why  not  feel  this  summer  as  you  used  to 
feel  when  you  put  on  those  canvas  shoes? 

HOOD    Canvas   Footwear  will  give 
you  that  same  youthful   feeling — 
and  with  it  all  the  satisfaction  that  comes 


There's  refreshment  and  new  energy  in 
every  pair;  every   hour  that   you    w< 
them  your  feet  will  give  thanks. 

And  so  will  your  pocketbook,  too. 

No    other    canvas    shoes    are    "  steam- 
welded"  like   Hood  Canvas    Footw 
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Isk  your  dealer  for  the 
Tire  Process  CttHffOS  Footwear 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND  TREES 

Continued 


healthy  resped  for  1  his  formidable-looking 

brulc  As  assistants  to  Admiral  Peary 
on  that  memorable  and  successful  polar 
trip,  each  of  us,  when  we  arrived  al  Whale 
Sound,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  whale- 
boat  and  an  Eskimo  crew.  A  herd  of 
walrus  was  sighted,  asleep  on  a  pan  of  ice, 
and  I  was  called  upon  In  make  the  attack. 
With  Borup  and  Bo's'n  Murphy  as  as- 
sistants and  a  good  crew  of  harpooners 
and  oarsmen,  I  headed  for  the  herd,  quite 
unsuspecting  and  almost  entirely  ignorant 
as  to  the  proper  procedure.  We  km  u 
enough,  however,  to  caution  the  Eskimos 
not  to  talk,  to  m utile  their  oars,  and  to 
pull  with  short  strokes. 

When  we  came  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  herd  1  whispered  to  Murphy 
to  take  the  steering  oar,  while  1  crept 
for'ard  with  my  .351  automatic  Win- 
chester and  crouched  in  the  how  beside 
Borup,  who  was  clutching  his  powerful 
Mauser.  Up  to  this  time  the  black  mass  of 
flesh  before  us  had  not  moved.  All  were 
sound  asleep  in  the  warm  summer  sun, 
with  bellies  filled  with  newly  dug  clams. 
Finally,  one  big  bull  slowly  lifted  his  head 
with  its  massive  tusks  and  calmly  sur- 
veyed the  approaching  boat.  We  ex- 
pected him  to  give  the  alarm  to  his  sleeping 
family  and  be  off;  but  no,  with  a  don't- 
bother-me  look  upon  his  face,  be  dropt  his 
head  for  another  nap.  1  confess  that  this 
was  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  our  courage.  "  If 
that's  the  way  he  feels  about  it,  perhaps 
we  are  near  enough,"  I  thought  to  myself. 
However,  we  continued  sculling  until  we 
were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sleeping 
bodies,  so  near,  in  fact,  that  I  motioned 
to  the  Eskimos  crouching  behind  the  rail 
to  throw  their  harpoons.  They  vigorously 
shook  their  heads  and  said,  " Id-li,  Id-li" 
("You,  You"),  which  evidently  meant 
for  us  to  shoot. 

Two  of   the   huge   beasts    were   now   fully 

awake,  with  heads  high  in  the  air. 

"Take  the  one  to  the  left,"  I  whispered 
to  Borup,  while  1  took  careful  aim  at  the 
one  at  the  edge  of  the  pan  on  the  right. 

At  the  double  report  both  dropt  their 
heads. 

"Got  him!"  Borup  yelled,  and  swung 
for  another,  wriggling  toward  the  water. 

With  automatic  action  and  plenty  of 
clips  on  the  for'ard  thwart,  we  were  able 
to  sweep  the  pan.  After  such  a  stream 
of  bullets  something  should  have  been 
dead,  but  to  our  complete  surprize  one 
walrus  after  another  rolled  over  and  fell 
into    the   water   with   a    tremendous   splash 

until  not  a  3ingle  one  was  left ! 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  Borup 
exclaimed. 

Our  chagrin  was  short-lived,  however. 
The  words  were  hardlj  out  of  Borup's 
mouth  when  up  popped  long,  white  tusks, 
and     red-eyed,     bewhiskered     heads     all 

around    us!      The    wounded    from    the    pan 

had  communicated  with  their  fathers, 
Mini  hers,  brot  hers,  and  sisters  feeding  on  the 
bottom  that  they  were  in  need  of  help, 
and  here  they  were.  Great  Heavens 
What  a  mob!  Enraged  clean  through 
and  saying  so! 

"Gee!  Tin  y 're coming!"  Borup  shouted, 

and  reached  for  his  cartridge-box.  Pande- 
monium doesn'1  begin  to  express  what  fol- 
lowed     a    raucous   battle-cry   from   al    least 

fortj  throats,  the  ugh  faces  constantly 
breaking  water,  the  roar  of  tin  two  rides, 
the    terrifying   yells   of    the    natives,    the 

pounding  of  the  rails  with  oars  the  Throw- 


ing of  the  harpoons  and  lances,  the  tangle 
of  rawhide  lines,  floats,  and  drags  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat!  If  blood  ever  tingles. 
it  tingled  then!  One  big  fellow  even  came 
up  under  the  barrel  of  my  rifle  and  hooked 
his  tusks  over  the  rail!  Fortunately,  none 
of  the  others  possesl  ecpial  courage  else 
there  might  have  been  a  repetition  of  the 
Spit  /.hergen  accident,  when  the  boat  was 
capsized  and  all  in  it  were  killed. 

Almost  uncanny  was  the  abruptness 
with  which  the  whole  thing  ceased.  Wa- 
it possible  thai  they  had  gone  or  was  this 
the  lull  which  generally  precedes  a  squall? 
We   looked   into   the   blood-stained    water 

and   listened,   hut    there   was  not    a   sign  or 

sound!     Undoubtedly     the     leader-     had 

been  killed  and  the  others  lacked  courage 
to  lead  another  attack.  Two,  badly 
WOunded,  were  swimming  in  small  circle-. 
Four  were  dead  and  supported  by  the  seal- 
skin floats. 

We  waved  our  canvas  hats  to  Captain 
Bart  let  t  standing  upon  the  bridge  of  the 
steamship  Roosevelt,  and  he  was  soon  under 
way  to  help  us  with  our  catch. 

One  year  later  Borup  and  Murphy  had 
the  experience  of  having  a  large  bull 
walrus  crash  up  through  the  bottom  of  the 
boat!  They  crammed  a  coat  into  the 
hole  and  pulled  for  the  nearest  ice-pan. 
That  is  exciting  enough  for  the  mosl 
adventurous!  Yet  such  an  attack  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  in  general,  walrus,  when 
on  the  pan,  are  wary;  at  the  first  sound 
or  smell  of  a  boat  and  its  occupants  they 
are  away  at  a  speed  of  about  seven  miles 
an  hour,  which  is  faster  than  a  good  crew 
can  row  for  any  considerable  distance. 
This  uncertainty  as  to  just  what  the  walrus 
will  do  makes  the  hunl  exciting. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  MacMillan 
came  near  sharing  the  fate  of  the  oysters 
on  the  historic  excursion  of  the  Walrus 
and  the  Carpenter,  even  to  tin  point  of 
"turning  a  little  blue."  As  he  relates  the 
ad\  enture:' 

In  front  of  our  tent  at  Sulwuddy  a  large 
herd  appeared  and  began  to  feed  at  the 
bottom,  coming  up  in  the  same  spot,  every 
lew  minutes  for  air.  We  launched  our 
kaiaks  and  slowly  paddled  off,  in  the 
meantime  studying  their  actions,  looking- 
for  "browns."  believed  by  the  natives 
to  be  the  most  dangerous,  for  large  males 
and  for  mothers  with  young.  We  lay 
upon  our  paddles  and  watched  them  for 
some  time,  but  so  massed  was  their  forma- 
tion   thai    no   opportunity    presented    itself 

to   sever  any   individual   from    the   herd. 

After   a    long    wait     1    discovered    that    one 

young  bull  had  appeared  twice  in  exactly 

tin  same  spot,  isolated  by  possibly  ten 
yards.  This  was  my  opportunity.  1 
paddled  a  short  distance  to  the  westward 
so  that  I  could  approach  him  from  the 
rear.  A-  luck  would  have  it.  he  soon  ap- 
peared headed  from   me,  the  fulness  of    his 

back  and  sides  preventing  him  from  seeing 

what  was  going  on  behind.  I  immedi- 
ately started  the  kaiak  directly  toward 
him, endear oring  to  gather  enough  -peed  to 

carr\  me  well  b\  and  to  the  left  alter  I  had 
thrown  my  harpoon.  Inexperienced  and  a 
bit  nervous,  I  ceased  paddling  too  soon, 
and.  in  addition  t<>  this,  1  fumbled  my  har- 
poon in  trying  to  grasp  it  right  at  the  ivorj 
button  which  fits  between   the  fingers  of 

the  right  hand.  Before  1  could  regain  it 
and  raise  it  for  the  throw,  my  kaiak  had 
glided  Up  alongside  of  the  walrus— -o  near, 
in  fact,  that  I  might  have  placed  ni\  hand 
upon  hi-  back! 

1   had  made  a  bungling  job  of  the  whole 

thing,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  Eskimos 


fell  ashamed,  chagrined,  angry,  and  every- 
thing else.  Fortunately  the  walrus  had 
his  head  low  in  the  water  and  did  not 
immediately  detect  me.  The  bow  of  my 
kaiak  was  already  forging  past  his  head. 
and  I  knew  what  would  happen  as  soon 
as  he  saw  it.  It  was  too  late  to  attempt 
a  getaway,  as  the  slightest  movement 
of  my  paddle  would  be  heard.  What  was 
I  to  do?  Only  one  thing — strike!  This 
I  did  with  all  my  strength,  using  the  har- 
poon as  one  would  use  a  dagger.  There 
was  a  roar  followed  by  a  dash  of  water 
and  a  flash  of  white  tusks;  all  so  uncom- 
fortably near  that  I  felt  like  crawling  into 
my  hole  in  the  kaiak  and  yelling  as  the 
little  boy  did,  "Oh,  mister,  it  wasn't   me!" 

Why  he  didn't  kill  me  I  do  not  know. 
Needless  to  state,  I  didn't  remain  to 
argue  the  matter  with  him  for  any  length 
of  lime.  Twice  the  right  end  of  my  paddle 
struck  his  body  in  my  efforts  to  get  a  grip 
ou  the  water.  With  a  plunge,  he  disap- 
peared. A  glance  over  my  shoulder 
revealed  my  sealskin  float,  now  half  sub- 
merged, going  rapidly  off  shore.  1  knew 
thai  the  iron  was  fast  and  that  the  young 
bull  was  ours. 

Dr.  Hunt,  our  surgeon,  ran  for  the  fiat- 
bottomed  punt  and  within  a  few  min 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  float,  which  he 
grasped  and  fastened  to  the  seat.  With 
every  reappearance  of  the  head  and 
rounded  back,  crack  would  resound  the 
Winchester  .33  special,  plowing  a  furrow 
at  nearly  every  shot.  With  the  help  of 
Ee-say-oo  the  walrus  was  finalh'  killed 
and  towed  to  the  shore. 


SPEAK    UP    QUICKLY  FOR    THE   YEL> 

LOWSTONE,  URGES    YETERAN 

NATURALIST 

ETERNAL    vigilance    Mini-   to  1>. 
price  even  of  national  parks.     Then? 
will  doubtless  always  be  well-meaning  utili- 
tarians who  can  not  see  "the  primrose  by 
the  river  brim,"  and  to  whom  a  waterfall 
is  merely  so  much  power  presented  to  inau 
by  a  considerate  Providence  for  commer- 
cial purposes.   Through  a  little  quieUegi 
lion,  we  are  informed,  a  part  of  Yellow  - 
Park  was    nearly   set    aside    for  "inipn 
meiii,"  which  would  have  resulted  ii 
destruction  of  many  of  the  Park's 
tive   features   and    would    have   been    . 
more   far-reaching  for  evil   in   establisl 
a  precedent.     The  lull  passed   the  Senafe 
and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  pass  the   Ho 
when    somebody    began    to    protest.      Tb< 
park  is  still  endangered,  unless  public  senti- 
ment  for  saving  it   is  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent    the  bill  from   passing  the   lb 
says  Oeorge  Bird  Grinnell  in  a  letter  to  th< 
Sun  on,!  A  <  to  York  Herald,  which  we  <| 
in  part  : 

There  is  now   before  Congress  a  bill  thai 
alarms     al]     conservationists     because    it 
threatens  the  integrity  of  the  YellowstOW 
our  most  important  national  park, and  if  il 
should    pas?<    would    establish    a    precedent 
for  commercial  demands  on  other  nation:' 
parks  all  over  the  country.      Thus  in  tin 
course  of  a  few  years  w<    might  see  all  t1 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  people  given  o 
to    projects    for    irrigation,    lumbering,    tin 
grazing  of   live  stock,  and   other  proji 
which,    while   supposedly    beneficial    to  ad- 
jacent communities,  would  be  fatal  to  tin 
recreational  purposes  of  the  national  park< 

In  1872  the  Yellowstone  Park  was  "dedi- 
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FOR  five  years  Pierce-Arrow  cars  have  been  equipped 
with  American  Hammered  Piston  Rings.  They  have 
helped  build  the  splendid  Pierce-Arrow  reputation. 
They  are  still  being  used — exclusively— on  all  Pierce-Arrow 
passenger  cars  and  trucks. 

For  the  buyers  of  piston  rings,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  convincing  message  than  this  endorsement.  Yet  the 
makers  of  thirty-five  other  nationally  known  cars,  trucks, 
tractors  and  motors  also  have  chosen  and  are  installing 
American  Hammered  Piston  Rings. 

For  replacement,   in  your  motor  car — whatever   make— 
you  can  now  obtain  these  rings,  made  to  exactly  the  same 
high  standards   which   these   manufacturers   demand.       \>k 

YOUR    GARAGE    MAN. 


The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Company  wrote: 

"We  feel  that  a  concentric  ring  is  the  proper  one  to  use,  and  that  this  ring 
should  be  peencd  (hammered)  in  order  to  give  uniform  pressure  around  its 
circumference.  We  naturally  would  not  use  your  rings  unless  uc  thought 
thev  were  the  best  that  could  be  securi 


AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RING  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND 
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cated  and  sel   aparl   a>  a  public  pleas 
ground  for  the  benefil   and  enjoyment  of 
i  he  i><  ople."     <  M  her  parks  ha\  e  since  bt  ea 
set    aside    until    we    now    have    nineteen. 
Some  'it'  these  are  famous  the  world  • 
and  arc  unique  in  the  beauty  they  off< 
well  as  in  the  opportunity  temporarily 
escape  from  the  more  or  less  cramping  and 
confining  surroundings  of  modern  life. 

A  bill  granting  to  an  association  or  ■ 
poration   the  right   to  construct   reservoirs 
and  dig  irrigation  canals  in  the  Falls  Rivej 
country   in    the   southwest    corner  of   tin 
Yellowstone  Park  has  recently  passed  tin 
United  States  Senate.     A  similar  bill.  11.  B 
12466,  introduced  in  the  House  bj    Repre- 
sentative  Smith,   of   Idaho,  was   favorably 
reported  by  the  Public  Lands  Commi 
and  is  now  on  the  unanimous  consent  cal- 
endar of  the  House.     There  is  danger  that 
it  may  pass.     The  Senate  Hill  went  througl 
without    a   suggestion  of  objection   on   t h. 
part  of  any   one,   and   the  officials  of  tht 
Interior  Department,  in  whose  charge  th> 
national    parks    are    and    who,    one   wouli 
suppose,  would  have  given  the  alarm,  sai 
no  word  about   the  bill. 

In  the  House  the  introducer  of  the  bil 
and  likewise  the  officials  of  the  Interioi 
Department  were  equally  modest,  say! 
Mr.  Grinnell,  and  it  was  not  until  the  bil 
came  upon  tlie  unanimous  consent  calendai 
of  the  House  that  two  or  three  association 
heard  of  it  and  induced  Mr.  Tinkham  o 
Massachusetts  to  object.  Since  that  tint, 
persons  interested  in  the  national  park 
have  been  actively  at  work  to  stop  a 
on  tlie  hill,  and  Mr.  Grinnell  continui 

The  Idaho  Bill  seems  to  ha\  e  been  thrue 
out   as  a   finger  on  the  public  pulse  to 
public  opinion  on  this  matter.     It  is  n 
ni/ed  everywhere  in  tin    States  about  tb< 
Yellowstone  Park  that  it  Congressgrant 
right  to  use  the  Falls  River  district  foi 
purpose  a  demand  will  at  once  be  mad 
use  the  ^  ellow  stone  bake  for  a  like  purpo-. 
in  Montana.     Surveys  have  been  mad' 
plan-  drawn  Cor  damming  the  Yellowst 
River  at   the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  r.-.i 
the  lake  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty- 
feet.      This  will    tlood   a   considerable  an 
will  destroy  a  number  of  geysers  and  h< 
springs  which  have  long  been  attractioi 
tlie  park,  will  kill  some  timber,  and  l-, 
ally   will  be  destructive.     It   will  tei 
use  the  Yellowstone  Hark  as  a  sort  of  fa< 
lory  where  are  to  be  manufactured  varion 
tilings  which  may  he  sold  for  money,     b 
some  Montana  towns,  it  is  reported, 
schools  of  oratory  h;>\e  been  started  I 
struct  spellbinders,  who  are  to  be  sent  0V< 
the    State    to    present    in   each    town   an> 
county  arguments  advocating  a  great  8 
bond  issue  to  pa>    the  cost  of  damming  an< 

ditching  about  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Whet  her  or  not  t  he  hundred  million  peopl 
in  this  land  who  for  nearly  fifty  years  lw 
had  rights  of  enjoyment  in  the  Yellowston 
Park  will  consent  to  such  a  diversion  of  in 
terest    is    for    those    people    to   determint 
However  they  ma>    decide,  it    is  clearthi 
they  ought   to  be  told  that   such  projc 
are  on  foot  and  ought  to  be  so  far  inform* 
of  their  character  as  to  be  able  themfil 
to  say  whether  they  are  willing  to  have  tin 

take  pla >r  not.      If  they  do  not  wish 

we  may  be  Mire  that  it  will  not  happen;  il 
on  the  other  hand,  they  care  so  little  abo 
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not  to  be  willing  to  protest  then  they 
Ire  not  entitled  to  grumble  if  this  park  and 
>ther  parks  are  taken  from  them. 

The  danger  now  is  that  the  public  is 
gn.ora.nt  on  these  mailers  and  while  a  few 
associations  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
aform  their  members  and  others  the  great 
nass  of  the  people  have  heard  nothing 
ibout  them.  No  projecl  such  as  this 
should  be  secretly  put  through,  and  no 
such  project  as  this  ought  lo  be  put  through 
without  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  ex- 
Bting  conditions  and  the  probabilities  for 
he  future. 

These  parks  have  been  sei  aside  for  their 
•cereal  ional  value,  in  the  belief  thai  their 
xristence  and  the  opportunity  to  use  them 

'or  recreation  enables  men  and  women  to 
lo  better  work  and  more  of  it  than  it'  the 
►arks  did  not   exist.     They   have   to   the 

lOuntry  at  large  an  immeasurable  value  not 
)iily  in  the  pleasure  that  they  give  but  in 
he  manner  in  which  they  increase  the  pro- 
lucing  capacity  of  the  country.  It  would 
)e,  I  believe,  a  misfortune  to  the  country, 
wonomically  and  from  the  recreation  \  iew- 
X)int,  if  they  should  be  lost,  as  will   quite 

tertainly  happen  if  II.  R.  12466  should  pass. 


THEY    HUNT     GAZEL    WITH 
AUTOMOBILES  IN  MOROCCO 

AN  unsportsmanlike  chase,  b  might  at 
first  seem,  to  pit  the  high  speed  of  a 
no tor-car  against  tlio  delicate  gazel,  but 
,he  chances  are  mostly  on  the  side  of  the 
jazel,  we  are  told.  The  hunting  is  done  over 
Itony  ground,  which  means  that  the  han- 
iling  of  (he  cars  requires  the  greatest  skill, 
aid  that  in  the  way  of  accident  "almost  any- 
thing is  rather  more  t  han  likely  to  happen." 
rhen,    loo,   we  are  assured   that    "to   hit    a 

mining  gazel  from  a  motor-car  traveling 
it  the  rate  of  lifty  miles  an  hour  over  rough 
{round"  is  by  no  means  easy.  Waller  B. 
Harris,  the  Morocco  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  tells  how  he  and  three  Mo- 
•uccan  personages  went  on  such  a  hunt,  in 
rhich,  of  many  herds  seen,  only  four  gazel 
vere  shot,  alt  ho  the  hunters  covered  a  hun- 
ted miles  on  the  chase.      Says  Mr.  Harris: 

There  are  four  of  us.  Haj  Thaini  (Haw  i, 
be  Pasha  of  Marrakesh,  Kaid  Hammou 
>f  the  Atlas,  Sid  Ayadi,  Kaid  of  Rahamna, 
md  your  correspondent. 

It  is  time  to  start.  There  is  a  car  for 
ftch  of  us  four  sportsmen,  and  at  Ihe  invi- 
tation of  my  hosts  I  take  my  seal  beside 
the  chauffeur,  with  two  beautifully  dresl 
black  slaves  in  the  back  seat  in  attendance. 
Die  Raids  enter  their  cars  and  we  sel  out. 

The  cultivated  lands  are  quickly  left  be- 
hind and  the  great  plain  of  Rahamna  lies 
Stretching  away  before  us  with  tin1  snow- 
peaks  of  ihe  Alias  bounding  its  southern 
horizon. 

Kaid  Ayadi  gives  the  signal  and  ihe  four 
Bars  spread  out  —  a  few  hundred  yards 
n part  and  proceed  at  a  slower  pace,  about 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  ground  is  stone- 
strewn  and  rough,  and  careful  steering  is 
necessary.  There  are  boulders  of  everj 
shape  and  size  loosely  strewn  over  the  plain, 
and  little  channels  worn  by  water,  insig- 
nificant enough  in  themselves,  Inn  highly 
damaging    to    motor-cars,    if    not    skilfully 
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The  Columbia  Six 

Five  Passenger  Touring  Car 

Beauty  that  comes  from  sound, 
•  rous,  physical  condition    is 
lasting  beauty. 

This  is  why  the  charm  of  all  five 
Colu  mbia  models  endures  season 
after  season. 

Touring  Car,  S port  Model, 
Roadster,  Coupe  and  Sedan. 


Cf-&  >** 


Works  With  Vim 


In  spite  of  the  present  noisy  clamor  of  a  small  minority  of 
work  haters,  the  destinies  of  our  old  "world  are  still  con- 
trolled, and  always  will  be,  by  men  who  put  an  extra 
measure  of  ability  and  enthusiasm  into  their  work. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  to  convince  a  Columbia  Six 
owner  that  his  car  does  not  take  real  human  enjoyment 
in  its  job. 

It  is  the  extra  measure  of  vim  and  endurance  which  the 
Columbia  Six  puts  into  its  work  that  makes  owning  and 
driving  one  a  lasting  pleasure. 

Besides  honest,  dependable,  oversize,  extra  quality  con- 
struction all  the  way  through,  there  are  a  number  of 
exclusive  Columbia  features  which  account  for  its  wonder- 
ful vitality. 

The  self-acting  temperature  controlling  radiator  shutters 
keep  the  motor  happy  the  year  round  and  able  to  do  its 
best  work. 

The  Columbia  Six  non-synchronizing  spring  suspension 
guards  both  the  car  and  its  occupants  against  vitality 
sapping  road  shocks. 

If  you  like  a  willing  worker,  you  will  like  the  Columbia 
Six. 

COLUMBIA    MOTORS    COMPANY 
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maneuvered.  Our  chauffeurs,  three  French- 
men and  an  Algerian,  are  skilful  drivers 
and  accustomed  to  this  sport  of  the  "Greal 
Kaids." 

Suddenly  one  of  the  slaves  in  my  eat- 
eries out,  and  away  ahead  of  me  I  see  a 
herd  of  gazel  bounding  over  the  plain.  My 
car  is  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  and 
our  object  is  to  head  off  ill*'  herd  from  the 
more  stony  ground  and  turn  them  to  the 
right,  where  the  plain  is  more  level.  Edg- 
ing away  always  to  the  left  our  car  quickens 
its  pace,  rolling  from  side  to  side  and  bump- 
ing. Seizing  every  opportunity  of  a  few 
yards  of  good  ground  we  spurt  forward, 
only  to  have  to  slow  down  again  to  ma- 
nipulate some  awkward  spot.  The  ga/.el 
are  out  of  range,  for  it  is  only  with  a  shot- 
gun loaded  with  solid  bullet  or  buckshot 
that  they  can  be  got.  To  shoot  with  a  rifle 
out  of  a  car  going  at  from  forty  to  fifty 
miles  an  hour  over  rough  ground  is  too 
much  to  ask  or  to  expect.  There  are  less 
stones  now,  and  we  are  making  headway. 

The  three  cars  on  my  right  keep  a  little 
in  the  rear,  in  order  to  facilitate  my  turn- 
ing movement,  but  they  too  are  making 
good  pace.  At  times,  for  a  few  minutes, 
we  are  traveling  at  over  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  once  or  twice  the  ga/.el  are  al- 
most within  range;  1  hen  some  little  water- 
course or  some  extra  stony  patch  gives  them 
their  chance  and  they  increase  the  distance 
again.  At  length  our  course  seems  clear 
and  the  car  bounds  forward.  The  pace  is 
splendid  but  rather  1errif\  ing.  Half  stand- 
ing, half  kneeling  on  the  seat,  I  wait  to  get 
my  chance  of  a  shot,  then  suddenly  the 
car  swerves  in  a  way  that  nearly  throws 
me  out — and  stops.  A  yard  or  two  ahead 
is  a  dry  watercourse,  a  meter  wide  perhaps 
and  half  a  meter  deep,  and  full  of  boulders, 

an  impassable  barrier — or  rather  a  barrier 
the  passing  of  which  necessitates  a  search 
for  a  practicable  passage,  and  allows  the 
escape  of  the  gazel,  whose  course  toward 
the  stony  ground  is  now  easy.  A  few  min- 
utes later  we  see  them  appear  on  the  outline 
of  a  low  hill  bounding  over  the  rocks. 

It  was  not  long  before  fresh  herds  were 
put  up,  but  always  breaking  away  to  the 
left  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  low 
stony  slopes  that  form  the  northern  bound- 
try  of  the  Rahamna  plain.  At  a  signal 
from  Kaid  Ayadi  we  turn  southward  to 
Keek  more  advantageous  ground,  and  emerg- 
ing from  the  stones  our  cars  roll  across  the 
level  plain  at  a  pace  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  Game,  however,  is  scarcer  hen 
tho  a  great  bustard  falls  to  my  gun.  brought 
down  by  a  charge  of  buckshot.  At  length, 
however,  a  herd  of  a  dozen  ga/.el  is  spied 
in  the  open,  and  at  an  increased  speed  the 
cars  rush  forward.  The  speedometer  of  my 
car  marks  forty  miles  an  hour,  but  we  are 
not  gaining  on  the  ga/.el,  who  appear  easily 
to  keep  their  distance  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  of  us.  At  another  signal 
We  increase  the  pace  to  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
The  plain  is  level,  but  there  are  stones,  and 
little  undulations  and  many  small  water- 
courses, merely  little  declivities  in  the  sur- 
face, but  none  the  less  exciting  to  pass  o\  er. 
and  the  exhilaration  is  intense. 

It  is  wonderful  driving  on  the  part  of  the 
Chauffeurs,  and  the  cars  sway  from  side  to 
side,  and  rise  and  fall,  like  boats  in  a  rough 
sea.  We  are  closing  upon  the  herd  now. 
and  it  looks  as  tho  if  will  be  my  car  that 
will  be  the  first  to  come  up  with  them.  hut 
suddenly  they  turn  aside  to  the  right,  and 
|>ass  down  the  line  of  advancing  cars.      'Pile 
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Pasha  of  Marrakesh's  lithe  figure  is  clearly 
visible  ae   he  stands  in   his   swaying  car. 

The  ga/.el  pass  him,  and  with  righl  and  left 

he  brings  down  two  beautiful  shooting. 
Kaid  BammOu's  car  i-  the  next,  and  he 
too  shoots  his  two  gazel.  Once  mom  the 
herd  swerves,  and,  passing  between  the  cars, 
breaks  hack  to  the  rear,  and  i-  allowed  to 
escape  without  furthei  molestation  all  but 
one,  a   \oung  doe,   who.    paralyzed    with 

fear,  stand-  motionless,  and  i-  Basil)  cap- 
tured alive  and  unhurt,  to  In  careful]  con- 
veyed back  to  Marrakesh  to  become  a  pel 
in  the  Pasha's  bousi . 

We    return    to   a    late    luncheon    ai    Kaid 

Ayadi's  house  a  meal  beginning  with  a 
roast  sheep  and  continuing  with  unlimited 

courses    of    meat     and    fowl    and    swe.  | 
mosi   hit    untasted.      The  afternoon  is  well 
on  and  t  he  snow  a  of  1  he  At  la-  arc    rOBJ    with 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  a-  we  roll  back 
to  the  city  alon^  the  Btraight    white  road. 

Before  sunsel  we  are  in  the  Pasha's  Palace, 

having  covered  Over  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  since  our  start  in  the  morning. 
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GET   KOUR   <)W  N   GOAT    \M>   BE  I\- 
DEPENDENT  OF  THE   MII.K.M  \.N 

XT  AN  XV    will    yd    butt    her    way    into 
*■  ^     popular     favor,     thinks     a     sanguine 
friend  of  hers.     To  be  sure,  there  is  the  eld 
family   scandal    that    the  jroal    was  create/] 
by  the  devil,  which  probably  arose  beci 
of  the  animal's   pernicious  activities 
its    fondues.-   for  food    not    relished   by   th«f 
rest   of  creation       Whatever  be  the  ca 
the   goat    has    been    seleeled    as    the    se; 
goat    to    bear    the    sins    and    the    derisive 
jokes  of     many     of    its    fellow    creatures; 
All  this  is  not   as  it    should   be.   says   Farm 
and  Home  (London),  especially    in    these 
days  when  the  high  cost  of  milk    is  joining 
the  general  high  cost    of   everything  under 
the    suti.      A     goat,    will     furnish     healthy 
competition  for  the  monopolizing  milkman 
and  his  cow,  as  we  are  told: 

Ai  hist  the  hitherto  unsuspected  value 
of  the  "oat  is  being  recognized  as  a  more 
satisfactory  ami  profitable  milk-producer 
than  a  cow.  Instead  of  having  our  cows 
tested  for  tuberculosis  or  worrying  our- 
selves to  death  for  fear  our  dairyman, 
despite   his   solemn   oath,    has   not    made 

the    tests    he    should    have    made,    why    not 

obtain  our  milk  from  the  animal  that  could 
not  have  tuberculosis  if  it  tried.  The  goal 
is  the  onl  >  dairj  animal  immune  to- 1  ubercu- 
losis.      The    virtues   of   goat    milk    and    the 

ease  of  obtaining  it  are  too  little  known. 

Anyliodv  can  keep  a  goat,  and  e\  cry- 
body  ought  to.  From  a  hygienic  point  of 
view  the  owners  of  these  hardy  little 
creatures  nta\  enjoy  greater  advantages 
than  does  the  possessor  of  a  pampered, 
pedigreed  cow  of  the  most  fashionable 
breed.  It  is  well  known  that  goat's  milk 
is  richer,  more  nutritious,  and  more  easily 
digested  than  corn's  milk,  ami  a-  a  diet  for 
children  and  invalids  it  is  stated  h\  the 
most  eminent  physicians  to  he  unsurpassed. 
A  good  goat  will  yield  from  one  1,,  two 
quarts  of  milk  dailj  . 

1  find  th.   worst  thing  against  the  miJeh- 

goat  is  her  name.  Winn  I  commenced  to 
balk  about  getting  a  goal  for  milk  m\  wife 
said  thai  if  I  brought  a  goat  around  the 
house  I  would  have  to  do  the  milking  and 
use    the    milk    myself.      Now     all    that     ha- 

changed.     1   have  a  goat   which  gives  us 

enough    milk    for    table    use.      We    ha\ 
family  of  six  children,  ranging  from  mx  to 
fifteen  years,  and  would  not   co  back   to 
cow's  milk  unless  we  were  ohliped  to. 


Reflex  Spark  Plug 
Construction  is  Proved 

in  the 
Hardest  Known  Service 


Together  with  three  others,  the 
above  illustrated  plug  has  shown 
a  westerner  the  merits  of  Reflex 
No-trouble  ignition. 

In  his  tractor  motor,  these  plugs 
have  wit  list ood  a  usage  far  more 
severe  than  that  ever  given  by 
any  car  or  truck  engine.  This 
user  concludes.  "  These  Reflex 
plugs  are  going  right  along." 

The  fundamental  reason  for 
Reflex  No-trouble  ignition  is 
Reflex  construction.  Whatever 
the  type  of  Reflex,  whether  for 
motor  car.  truck,  or  tractor,  the 
identical  basic  features  arc 
built   into  each. 

It  will  pay  you  to  ask  your 
dealer  or  garageman  for  the 
better  Reflex. 

(*Nmm«  on  r*qi.< 

The  Reflex  Ignition  Co. 

3061  West  106th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Move 


These  are  the  factors  of  production — 
Machines  and  Men, 

Machines  stay.  Machines  don't 
grow  restless  or  weary.  Machines 
aren't  called  away  to  better  jobs.  No! 
The  crux  of  the  production  problem  is 
men,  men,  men. 

And  what  of  the  power-plant — the 
prime-mover  of  production? 

Is  your  power-plant  dependent  on 
the  human  element?  Does  your  whole 
scheme  of  production  hang  on  a  crew 
of  firemen?  If  it  does,  your  plant  is  in 
danger.  That  crew  may  quit  you  any 
fine  day.  There  are  more  pleasant 
jobs  in  the  world  than  heaving  coal 
under  hot,  hungry  boilers. 
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Stoker )  Stay 


And  remember  another  thing.  Hand-firing 
neans  waste.  Coal  is  precious.  Coal  is  going 
ligher.     The  hand-fired  boiler  wastes  coal. 

And  it  does  another  thing.  It  wastes  the 
apacity  of  boilers.  It  leaves  their  real  capacity 
lormant.  It  fails  to  force  out  of  them  what  is  in 
hem.     This  is  no  time  to  waste  the  capacity  of 


boilers,  when  the  world  is  crying:     Product! 
Production!  Production! 

The  system  which  needs  but  one  or  two  men. 
which  forces  out  of  coal  its  full  heat-making 
power  and  forces  out  of  boilers  their  full  steam- 
making  capacity  is  the  Taylor  Stoker.  It 
produces. 


nJJayhrftoker 

is  the  highest  attainment  in  the  application  of  mechanical  principles  to  the  production  of  steam 

No  matter  what  your  plant  is,  or  where  it  is,  or  what  size  it  is,  or  what  it  makes,  the  chances 
re  that  somewhere  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  Taylor-Stokered  plant  duplicating  the  condi 
ions.    Here,  for  instance,  is  the  case  of  the  moderate-sized  power-plant  of  the  well-known  Union 
Jag  and  Paper  Company  at  Cheboygan,  Mich. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  G.  S.  Witham,  Jr.,  general  superintendent  of  this  concern,  decided  that 
heir  power  was  costing  too  much.  They  revolutionized  the  power-plant,  ousting  hand-fired  fur- 
aces  in  favor  of  Taylor  Stokers. 

Results : 

(1)  Number  of  boilers  reduced  from  eight  to  five.  (2)  Increase  in  power-plant  capacity 
rom  1700  h.  p.  to  2100  h.  p.,— in  other  words,  the  Taylor  Stokers  have,  roughly,  doubled  the  capac- 
ty  of  the  boilers  fired.  (3)  Released  three  men  for  work  in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  (4)  In- 
reased  production  from  eighty  tons  of  paper  a  day  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  a  day— and  of  a 
>etter  quality.  And  (5)  enabled  the  production  of  nearly  800  pounds  more  of  paper  per  ton  of  coal 
han  was  formerly  possible.     A  typical  Taylor  Stoker  case. 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  in  a  study  of  your  power- 
>lant  situation.     You  entail  no  obligation  whatsoever. 

Send  now  for  the  interesting  booklet,  "Today's  Problems  and  the  Taylor  Stoker." 

American  Engineering*  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Taylor  Stoker  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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(J  HBRLOCK  HOLMES  would  have  been 
^  delighted  at  some  of  the  work  on  early 
pencil-writing  done  by  ('.  Ainsworth  Mit- 
ehell  and  described  by  him  in  Nature  (Lon- 
don). The  so-called  "black;  lead  "of  which 
our  pencils  are  made,  and  which  is  not  lead 
at  all,  hut.  a  variety  of  graphite,  was  not 
known  until  about  350  years  ago.  Before 
i  hat,  pencil-writing  was  done  generally  with 
soft  metals,  usually  lead  or  alloys  of  lead, 
which  accounts  for  I  he  popular  name  The 
modern  graphite  pencil,  Mr.  Mitchell  tells 
us,  may  be  solid  graphite  cut  from  the 
block,  a  composi!  ion  of  graphite,  sulfur,  and 
resins,  comprest  graphite  powder,  or  other 

compositions,      gen- 

<rally  containing 
clay.  11  is  thru 
possible  to  identify 
the  type  of  pencil 
used  by  a  writer, 
by  examining  the 
marks  microscopi- 
cally, and  we  ma\ 
not  impossibly  have 
a  new  Sherlock 
Holmes  story  in 
which  a  dark  mys- 
tery of  crime  is 
unraveled  by  some 
such  method  as 
this.  Says  Mr. 
Mitchell: 


ANCIENT   PENCIL  -M ARKS 

i'ereiit  from  the  markings  of  the  old  pencils 
of  natural  graphite,  and  in  mosl  casesfrom 
those  made  from  the  old  comprest  graphite 

powder.  In  the  modern  pigments  the  fine 
siliceous  particles,  derived  from  the  clay 
and  impurities  in  the  graphite,  are  evenly 
distributed  and  appear  in  the  pigment  on 
paper  as  fine  beaded  striatums,  which  are 
uniform  and  parallel  throughout  the  line 
(  Fig.  .'$).  Chemical  nut  hods  of  distinguish- 
ing between  these  pigments  have  been  de- 
scribed by  the  present  writer. 

"Some  particulars  of  early  pencil-mark- 
ings are  given  in  a  curious  book  by  C.  T. 
Schonomann  upon  the  codices  preserved  in 
the  libraries  in  Germany.  It  is  asserted 
that  lines jn  black  lead  had  been  drawn  on 
the  'Codex  Berengarii  Turonensis'  of  the 


Fig.  1. — Typical  early  graphite 
marking,  1831.     X  20. 


L 


' '  When  examined 
under  the  micro- 
scope with  a  mag- 
nification of  about 
twenty  diameters 

and  the  light  at  right  angles,  ordinary 
lead  shows,  in  its  vertical  markings  on 
paper,  a  series  of  irregularly  distributed 
patches,  uniformly  and  brilliantly  lit  up, 
and  marked  with  regular  vertical  striations 
which  have  the  appearance  of  ridges.  In 
the  ease  of  Borrowdale  graphite  (Fig.  1) 
the  vertical  lines  show  relativelj  few  bril- 
liant straight,  striations  (due  to  siliceous 
impurities),  and  when  these  occur  in  the 
heavier  strokes  they  are  disjointed  and  ir- 
regular. The  libers  of  the  paper  may  be 
brilliantly  lit  up  by  particles  of  adhering 
graphite  which  reflecl  the  light,  especially 

in  those  places  showing  a  metallic  luster 
to  the  naked  eye.  Less  pure  forms  of 
graphite  show  more  numerous  striations, 
but  t  hese  are  alw  :i\  s  more  or  less  disjointed 
and  irregular,  and  quite  di  lincl  from  the 
line  striations  in  modern  pencil  markings. 
'The    composite    pigments    (containing 

sulfur)    in    early    specimens    of     pencils     in 

South    Kensington    Museum  .  .  .  show    a 

faint  grayish  pigment,  with  occasional  stri- 

ations,  while  Brockedon's  graphite  (1843 
2   and  ol  her  kinds  of  compresl  graph- 
ite  produce   lines   which   show    a    rich   Mack 

nenl  with  silverj  dashes  and  lines 
distributed  fairly  uniform!}  all  over  the 
field. 

"Modern    pencil    compositions,   mainly 

of  graphite,  olaj  ,  and  wax,  all  have  a  similar 

pic  appearance  in  t he  \  ert  ical  lines 

made  bj    them  on  paper,  which  is  quite  dif- 


FlG.  2.  —  Brockedon's   com- 
prest graphite,  1843.    (Mark 
made  by  specimen  in  Geo- 
logical Museum.)     X  20. 


1'k. 


eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  which  was  in 

the  Wolfenbiittel  library 

"Now,  as  graphite  was  not  known  until 
about  1560,  it  is  obvious  that  Sohonemann 
mistook  the  markings  in  ordinary  metallic 
lead  for  graphite.  ...  1  have  been  able 
to  examine  specimens  of  early  pencil-marks 
in  the  writing  and  drawings  in  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample was  a  drawing  in  the  Stowe  manu- 
scripts, "Arms  of  Ancient  Nohilitie.'  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century.  The  particles 
composing  the  lines  of  this  drawing  all  re- 
flected the  light  brilliantly,  but  were  much 
smaller,  and  lacked  the  striations  which  are 
characteristic  of  metallic  lead.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lines  had  not  the  appear- 
ance of  any  form  of  graphite,  the  particles 
being  disjointed  and  not  showing  an\  con- 
necting interrupted  striations,  as  are  often 

to  be  seen  in  lines  of  graphite  having  a 

metallic   luster.      It    is,  therefore,    probable 

thai  this  drawing  was  done  with  a  metallic 
pencil  in  which  had  did  not 'predominate. 

"A     later     manuscript      (1691)     includes 

drawings  in  which  the  lines  show  the  large 
isolated  particles  with  the  a  ert  ical  striations 
characteristic  of  metallic  lead.  In  another 
Stowe  manuscript  (1630  the  lines  in  the 
drawings  have  the  appearance  of  ordinary 

graphite 

'The  writing  in  Lord  Hardwick's '  Notes 
on  Briefs'  (1718)  is  undoubtedly,  in  graph- 
ite, but  a  drawing  b\  Yertuc  (1741)  has  the 


appearance  of  metallic  pigment.  A  note- 
book of  Hogarth  (prior  to  1753)  contains 
heavy  pencil  writing,  the  pigment  of  which 
is  a  particularly  rich  graphite \n  in- 
teresting example  of  graphite  markings  ia 
to  be  seen  in  a  letter  from  Professor  Hen 
mann  (1780)  from  Strasbourg.  This 
tains  a  pencil  drawing  of  a  fish,  in  which  t  lie 
pigment  has  formed  branching  striations 
along  the  lines  of  the  paper  fibers. 

"  Flaxman    was   in    the   habit    of   mal 
drawings  on  the  backs  of   the  envelops   ol 
letters   received   by    him    at    Buckingham 
street,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  a  series  of  tl 
dating  from  about  1800  to  1814,  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.      In  even 
instance  the  pigment  in  these  drawing 
typical  of  pure  graphite,  and  even  inter- 
rupted striations  an 
only   ol    i  xcepl  ional 
occurrence. 

"In  view  of  till 
fact  that  Contemn 
composite-clay  proc- 
ess was  invented  in 
1795  in  Paris,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  thai 
a  card  sent  to  Flax- 
man  by  the  paintei 
bleary  Epinat,  ol 
Lyons,  between  18QE 
and  1814  was  written 
with  a  pencil  pro- 
ducing the  eh 
t eristic  fine  regular 
beaded  striations  oi 
the  modern  t\  i 
pencil.  This  is  tht. 
first  instance  noted 
of  the  occurrence  ol 
writing  in  a  com- 
position pigment  in 
the  manuscripts  is 
the  M  useum. 

"Of  the  ot  het 
manuscripts  and  drawings  of  the  earij 
nineteenth  century  mention  may  be  mad. 
of  a  letter  of  Byron  about  1809),  whicl 
is  written  in  a  particularly  brillian 
graphite,  and  of  the  pencil  correct 
made  hy   Keats  (aboul    1820)  in   his   main. 

script  of  'Hyperion,'  which   are   also   ii 
pure  graphite.     The  same  characteristic 

of     rich     pigment     deposit,     showing    onh 
scanty,   irregular,   broken   striations,  ma;. 
also  be  seen  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Well, 
w  ritten  about   1828. 

"The  manufacture  of  graphite  pencils  b\ 
the  original  method  of  cutting  from  tin 
block  was  continued  until  about  1869 
overlapping  the  modern  process;  but.  V 
the  old  pencils  must  have  been  widely  (lis 
tributed,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  pure  graphite  are  frequently 
to  be  found  in  writing,  and  especially  ii 
drawings,  for  several  years  after  that  date 
Hence  it  is  (piite  in  accordance  with  tht 
development  of  the  industry  that  the  note- 
Look  of  James  Thomson,  the  author  of  'Tht 
(  'ii\  of  Dreadful  Night,'  for  the  year  1869, 
should  he  written  with  a  pencil  which  pro- 
duced no  silvery  striations." 


3. — Typical   modern  com- 
posite pencil.     X  20. 


GOOD  AND  POOR  WATER  STATES- 
Based  on  a  rating-scale  having  one  thou- 
sand as  perfect,  the  state  control  of  water- 
supplies  in  the  United  States  ranges  from 
970  points  for  Ohio  and  Michigan  to  ten 
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CA  uuithful Servant 


No  ironing  problems   in  the  fine 
ime  possessing  a  Simplex  Ironer 
n  hour,  and  the  ironing  is   done, 
hen — Ho,  for  the  links! 


Il 


No  need  to  he  weary 
Her  doing  the  family 
oning.      The  Simplex 
ives  strength  for   more 
leasant  duties. 


For   City   or   Country   Homes 

The  Simplex  Ironer  is  an 

Ideal  Labor-Saver 

The  Simplex  Ironer  is  a  great  joy  (o  the  woman  who  knows  the  call  of  outdoor 
exercise!  And  to  the  woman  who  longs  to  be  out  with  her  children!  And 
to  every  woman  who  lias  ironing  problems  to  solve,  and  who  values  health, 

happiness  and   relavit  ion. 

Rapid — economical  —  satisfactory.     The  Simplex  finish*  unity 

ironing  in  an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  onlj  4  cents  for  fuel!     Ii  rything, 

the  few  pieces  with  ruffles  or  gathers.     And  done  B/henevei  you  wish,  whenc 
convenient. 

I'h  cause  of  its  simple  construction  and  patent  automatic  f< 
can  sit  down  and  comfortably  operate  the  Simplex     Just  a  touch  ol  th< 
and  it   irons  for  you!    Operated  bj   ele  and  heated  < 

electricity.  The  Simplex  saves  its  cosl  ever)  M.ir  in  fuel,  help  and  laundry  liill>. 

Today  250,000   American   homes  employ    tin     Simplei       II    -  ■■' ■ 

household   ironing   machine  —  and   the   ackni 

Sold  on  easy  poym. 

American  Ironing  Machine  Co.,  506,  158  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 

70  West  45th  StTC*  t,   N.  «    N 

iuin.  111. 
We  also  m.ikc  lionin^  Ml  1  Laundry  i    .  .lundric*.  !  .«  and  tartorirt 


implex  Ironer 

t4The  Best  Ironer" 
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for  Missouri — so  we  are  told  in  The  En- 
gineering News-Record  (New  York).  Says 
this  paper: 

"The  rating,  which  was  made  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  in 
1919,  shows  Beven  Stales  as  'excellent.' 
eight  as  "good,'  fifteen  as  "fair,'  eight  as 
'poor,'  and  nine  ;i>  'very  poor.'  About 
two-thirds  of  the  departments  have  one 
or  more  engineers,  Pennsylvania  hail- 
ing with  a  chief  engineer  and  fifteen  as- 
sistant engineers." 


YEAST  AS  A  FOOD 

\7"EAST  is  ferment  and  medicine  and 
■*■  food — all  in  one.  There  i-  more  in 
it  than  we  ever  dreamed.  It  will  make 
children  grow,  cure  skin  diseases,  and 
prevent  all  sorts  of  ills  that  come  from 
undernourishment.  Growth  in  children 
is  promoted  by  substances  called  vitamins, 
which  have  never  been  isolated,  bu1  whose 
existence  has  been  definitely  proved  by 
physiologists.  These  vitamins  also  main- 
tain body-balance  in  adults,  prevenl 
certain  diseases,  and  cure  others.  It  i< 
their  presence  in  the  cells  of  the  yeast 
plant  that  makes  it  valuable  for  other  pur- 
poses than  the  generation  of  ga-  bo  aerate 
or  "raise"  bread.  Its  "rather  astonishing 
powers,"  as  they  are  termed  by  C.  Houston 
Goudiss,  who  contributes  an  article  on 
"The  Magic  of  the  Yeast  Cake"  to 
Forecast  <Xv\v  York),  are  described  therein 
at  length.  To  quote  and  summarize  hi> 
arl  icle : 

"Yeast  is  food  as  well  as  medicine  and 
ferment.  We  yet  may  come  10  look  upoi 
it  as  the  most  valuable  plant  that  grows. 
For  yeast  is  a  plant — it  belongs  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  a  queer  plant, 
however — a  collection  of  cells  80  tinj  that  a 
cubic  inch  of  space  can  hold  some  forty 
million  of  them.  When  examined  under 
the  microscope,  each  of  these  cells  looks 

like  a  little  egg. 

"Yeast  originally  comes  from  the  air. 
By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  air  generates 
yeast,  but  thai  the  air  is  tilled  with  'wild' 
yeast  just  as  it  is  tilled  with  millions  of 
invisible  bacteria, 

"There  are  several  thousand  of  varieties 
of  wild  yeast  in  the  atmosphere  at  all  time--. 
The  manufacturers  of  commercial  bak 
yeast  have  caught  the  wild  yeasl  from  the 
air  in  the  first  instance  by  prepared  mix- 
tures of  good  foods  likely  to  attract  the 
yeast  and  develop  it.  Then  long  experience 
has  shown  which  varieties  of  yeasl  are 
able  to  propagate  most  rapidly  and  to  do 
the  work  expected  of  them.  These  varie- 
ties are  separated  from  the  others  and 
carefully  nurtured  and  grown  until  they 
produce  yeast  with  the  ability  alwa, 
to  do  what    is   expected   of  it    in  a  certain 

lillle. 

"The  form  of  the  yeast-cell  undergi 
transformation  in  this  process  of  'domestica- 
tion,' and  the  cell  of  the  yeast  we  buy  from 
the  manufacturer  looks  very  different 
under  the  microscope  from  the  cell  of  wild 
yeast   we  get   from  the  air.      The  domesti- 
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"What  is  this  mysterious  thing  in  yeasl 
hat  makes  the  rat  grow  and  without  \\  hich 
e  can  not  grow?  The  explanation  is  simph 
'he  food  essentials  needed  by  a  growing 
nimal  are  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates, 
lineral  salts,  and  two  very  important 
[dispensable  substances  in  addition,  the 
rotective  foods.  These  are  called  vita- 
ling,  and  are  known  as  'Fat-soluble  A ' 
nd  'Water-soluble  B.'  No  one  has  ever 
nalyzed  them  in  the  laboratory  or  seen 
hem  under  a  microscope.  We  know  thai 
nc  is  soluble  in  water  and  the  other  in 
it,  and  that  human  beings  can  not  grow 
nd  keep  well  unless  they  eat  foods  rou- 
tining them. 

"The  food  given  to  the  ral  contained  all 
he  elements  of  a  complete  <liet,  except 
Water-soluble  R'  vitamins.  The  rats 
ould  not  grow  without  this  important 
rotective  food.  So  yeast,  which  contains 
his  food  element  in  abundance,  was 
(hied  to  the  diet  and  normal  growth  was 
stablished. 

"Having  proved  its  value  for  the  growing 
nimal,  these  same  Philadelphia  doctors 
anted  to  find  out  what  yeast  would  do  for 
full-grown  man.     Six  men  were  placed  on 

yeast  diet  for  two-week  periods.  These 
icn  not  only  maintained  their  health  and 
Irength  as  well  as  on  a  normal  diet,  but 
ained  in  weight.  Most  of  the  men  were 
.'d  the  yeast  cakes  just  as  bought  at  the 
brner  grocery.  But  some  folk  do  not  like 
he  hitter  taste  of  yeast,  and  so  to  adapt 
:  to  such  people  it  was  heated  and  pow- 
ered and  made  into  biscuits — one-fifth 
east  flour  to  four-fifths  bread-flour.  Some- 
inies  the  yeast  cakes  were  broken  up 
nd  dissolved  in  water,  milk,  or  fruit 
llices  or  blended  in  sirups,  gravies,  and 
ruels. 

"The  Philadelphia  doctors  also  made  a 
lumber  of  experiments  which  showed  that 
east  stimulates  intestinal  activity  and 
erves  as  a  cure  for  constipation,  pimples. 
ll&ckheads,  boils,  carbuncles,  acne,  and 
'tlier  skin  troubles.  Fifty-two  eases  were 
reated  with  it  and  in  fifty  of  them  cures 
>r  marked  improvement  were  shown,  while 
he  general  physical  condition  of  all  these 
talients  was  very  much  improved.  Ulcers, 
gastrointestinal  catarrh,  swollen  glands, 
ind  even  bronchitis  were  all  successfully 
reated. 

"These  experiments  are  all  in  line  with 
\hat  every  mother  knows,  or  should  know. 
hat  if  her  growing  boy  or  girl  is  to  be  kept 
D  good  health  she  must  provide  plenty 
>f  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Without 
mowing  that  'water-soluble'  vitamins 
oristed  in  such  foods,  practical  experience 
aught  her  the  value  of  these  foods.     But 

bese  foods  are  not    always  easy   1o  get    in 

arge  cities  and  are  sometimes  very  ex- 
tensive. Yet  these  same  elements  found 
D  the  fruits  and  vegetables  abound  in 
ni  icpensh e  j east. 

"It  is  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the  pre- 
vention of  such  diseases  and  of  under- 
nourishment that  we  an-  calling  the  al- 
ien ion  of  the  mother  to  the  yeasl  cake. 
She  will  find  also  that  pimples  will  dis- 
bppoar  when  yeast  is  added  to  the  diet 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  diet  does  not 
Don'ain  rich  foods  that  lead  to  constipa- 
tion and  clogging  up  of  the  oliininalhe 
organs  so  that  the  yeast  can  not  get  in  its 
good  work. 

"Children  who  are  not  getting  plenty   of 
whole  milk  or  butler,  or  both,  and  plenty 


Electrification  -a  Significant  Step 
^  in  Railway  Progress 


H( 


abirshaw  is  by  volume 
production  securing  econ- 
omy in  first  cost,  and  by 
perfection  of  organization 
a  permanent  quality  in 
every  product. 
Habirshaw  achievement 
in  each  of  these  efforts  ft 
such  that  the  railroad 
management  or  the  archi- 
tect, or  the  electrical  engi- 
neer or  contractor  is 
assured  of  the  quality  of 
an  electrical  installation, 
whether  it  is  a  house- 
wiring  job  or  the  distri- 
bution system  of  a  great 
power  project — if  tilt 
an  affirmative  ans:i> 
the  question  —  "•• 
wired  with  Habirshaw?" 


Habinban    Wire    Mnmifnrtur.-.-. 
bj 
Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  (  o 

liicor|Hir.it  >il 
10  Bast   43rd  Street,   Mow   York 


J  HE     public     servant     must 
strive  to  meet  the  i 
r\  i  and     in     dire*  t 

consequence  fully  satisfies  no  one. 
I  <<r  it  i--  manifestly  impossible  for 
any  man  or  oi  ition  fa    ' 

things  to  all  n 

And  yet  how  nearly  the  roiln 
have  accompIMn  (1  the  proverbially 
impossible! 


The  responsibility  -  of  railway  operation 
have  attracted  many  of  the  world'--  most 
capable  organizers  and  executives  and 
called  together  a  personnel  which  aver- 
ages higher,  perhaps,  than  that  engaged  in 
any  other  great  human  undertaking. 
Nothing  so  climaxes  the  loyalty,  dis< 
and  highly  specialized  skill  of  railroad 
executives  and  men,  and  so  clearly  in- 
dicates the  level  of  their  capability,  as 
their  ready  acceptance  of  every  demon- 
strated new  useful  force,  and  aid  to  1 
service  and  safer  operation. 

Electrification  now  in  progress  on  many 
great  systems  is  significant  of  this.  I 
trification  has  brought  its  imposing  train 
of  problems — and  in  sequence  of  the  solu- 
tion of  each  of  these,  the  railroads  have 
not  failed  to  take  the  indicated  step  of 
progress. 


Habirshaw  is  proud  to  have  had  an 
important  place  in  this  latest  progression 
in  railway  operation. 

As  the  foremost  producer  of  insui 
electric  wires  and  cables,  Habirshaw  h.is 
done  much  to  solve  one  of  the  mos- 
midable  of  problems  in  railway  electrifii  a- 

tion    -the  economical  transmission  oi  ■ 
trical  power. 

Today   Habirshaw  cables    arc  can 
the    surging,    tremendous    horsepow 
move    long,    heavy  trains.     And   in    the 
Habirshaw    laboratories   evi  -itinc 

irce    of   a    great    organization    is   at 
work  o\\  the  problems  Of  tomorrow. 


In  the  field  Western    1  lectric  raili 
specialty    men,    charged    with    • 

service  and  the  distribution  of   Habi:- 
products    for    railway    work,    are    in 
tinuous  touch   with   c\  <  t  y   pi 
dit  :•  arises 


Mahir 

by 
Hftsttm  Ehdric  Cowptim 

1  ncorpor»t«<J 
A      I 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire  &  Cable 

Plus  Western  Electric  Company's  Service 
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LEHIGH 


(SCATTERED  over  the  country  like 
guide  posts — you  will  see  the  blue  and 
white  Lehigh  signs.  Every  one  //  a  guide- 
post — to  a  reliable  dealer  who  sells  the 
National  Cement — nationally  used  and 
nationally  known. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Allentown,  Pa.  Chicago,  111.  Spokane,  Wn. 

N  ■■■  York.N.Y.  Boston.Mass.  Philadelphia,!**.  ButTalo.N.Y. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Mir. n. 

Newi  I'.  Omaha,  Neb.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mason  City,  Iowa  Richmond,  \  . 

Fifteen  Mills  From  Coast  to  Coast 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


of  green  vegetables  and  fruit  in  their 
diets,  will  benefit  greatly  by  the  use  of 
yeast. 

"No  mother  can  afford  to  overlook  the 
yeast  cake.  It  may  contain  the  solution 
of  those  problems  that  have  worried  her  in 
connection  with  the  feeding  of  her  family, 
especially  the  little  ones,  to  whom  she  owes 
the  strongest  possible  foundation  for 
health  as  a  basis  for  life's  struggle. 

"This  is  especially  true  in  the  winter 
months,  when  fresli  vegetables  are  not 
available  to  the  average  city  dweller.  Bnt 
even  in  the  summer  months  ii  is  not  possi- 
ble  for  some  children  to  take  enough  of  the 
regulatory  foods  to  start  the  cleansing 
process  in  a  system  that  has  been  cloggi  d 
with  inaction  during  the  winter  months. 
Very  likely  there  will  be  no  clogging  if  the 
child  has  enough  room  to  play  in  and  can 
indulge  his  natural  desire  for  Beemingh 
unceasing  activity.  But  in  towns  and 
cities  few  children  have  enough  play  room."' 


HAS  THE  SUPPLY- DEMAND  LAW 
STOPT  WORKING? 

T  N  orthodox  economics  prices  are  sup- 
-*•  posed  to  be  governed  largely  by  supply 
and  demand.  If  more  of  an  article  is 
thrown  on  the  market  than  is  wanted  by 
purchasers,  the  price  falls;  if  the  market 
offers  less  than  is  wanted,  it  rises.  In  the 
first  case  producers  compete  for  the  few- 
buyers;  in  the  second,  buyers  compete  for 
the  reduced  product.  This  presuppo-.  s, 
says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York),  a  certain  degree  of 
flexibility  in  both  supply  and  demand  by 
which  an  adjustment  tinally  takes  place. 
Xow.  just  at  present,  he  asserts,  this 
flexibility  is  entirely  wanting.  There  an  . 
lie  says,  "a  rigid  supply  and  an  inflexible 
demand."  There  are  just  as  many  cus- 
tomers for  a  high-priced  article  as  there 

were  when  the  price  was  low,  and  each 
wants  the  same  quantity.  The  price 
keeps  going  up  until  those  who  can  least 
afford  it  are  frozen  out  altogether.  Is  tin's 
a  failure  of  the  supply-demand  law  to 
function,  or  an  instance  of  its  working  only 
too  well'.'  The  writer  protests  that  the 
former  is  the  case.     He  says: 

•'We  should  probably  argue  thai  when 
the  supply  is  greater  than  the  visible 
demand,  an  artificial  demand  must  be 
created  by  making  the  prjee  so  attractive 
that,  whether  for  investment  or  tor  future 
Deeds,  people  will  buy  who  would  not 
ordinarily  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  the 
only  way  in  which  ten  thousand  articles 
■  •an  be  made  to  go  around  among  twenty 
thousand  potential  consumers  is  by  elevat- 
ing the  price  to  such  a  point  that  half  these 
|i<  ople  can  not  or  w  ill  not  meet  it. 

"Now  this  is  \ ,  i\  pretty  indeed,  this 
scheme  which  nature  has  worked  out  and 
bestowed  upon  man  for  creating  a  demand 
sufficient  to  absorb  any  <  kcess  supply, 
and  equally  for  curtailing  the  demand  in 
the   interests  of  a    restricted    supply.      Hut 

it   will  lie  noticed  thai   in  both  cases  the 


■*> 
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Handwork  Dominates  in  This 
Unusual  Sport  Model 

The  beautiful  Jackson  Sport  Car  expresses  in  : 
own  way  thedistinctivemerits  of  factory  practices 
which  permit  of  a  high  deg         f  handwork  in  the 
building  of  a  motor  car.  The  cleverness  displayed 
in  the  individualistic  harmony  of  appearance,  fn 
the  hand-built  California  top  to  the  enamel!' 
steel  disc  wheels,  deftly  supplements  mechanical 
worthiness  in  every  unit  of  construction. 

This  policy  of  using  handwork  wherever  it  is  superior 
to  machine  work  —  a  practice  unusual  in  these  days  of 
forced  production  —  is  still  one  of  the  pronounced  fea- 
tures of  Jackson  standards.  It  is  exemplified  in  the 
skillful  balance  of  every  unit  and  in  the  expertness  with 
which  the  body  is  hand-molded  and  hand-built.  Such 
painstaking  methods  account  for  those  characteristics 
of  honesty  and  sturdiness  which  have  marked  every 
Jackson  for  over  sixteen  years. 

Arrange  to  inspect  the  irresistible  Jackson  sport  car 
— ride  in  it.  Its  spirited  lines  and  alluring  combi- 
nation of  finish  and  appointments  will  fascinate; 
the  responsiveness  of  the  car  under  every  whim  of 
the  driver  will  be  a  revelation.  Price  $2885,  f.  o.  b. 
factory.     Details    and    specifications    on   request. 

Jackson      Motors     Corporation 

Motor  Car  Builders  for  Over  16  years'1 

Sales  Dept.  156,  Jackson  Motors  Building 
Jackson,  Michigan 


* 
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I  Hupniobile  I 


VERY  likely  you  have  ob- 
served that  the  average 
family  refers  to  its  Hupmobile 
in   a  decidedly   unusual  way. 

As  a  rule,  the  car  is  spoken  of 
with  real  warmth  of  feeling — 
as  one  speaks  of  an  old  friend. 

It  naturally  pleases  us  to  see 
that  the  Hupmobile  has  won 
such  a  tremendous  hold  on  the 
people. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  account 
for  it  except  on  the  score  of  the 
car's  everlasting  faithfulness 
in    the   service   of  its  owners. 


•■>.•- 
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adjustment  is  made  by   manipulating  tbi 
demand.     The  supply,  apparently,  i    to  b< 
assumed    fixt    and    immutabl< — at    L< 
until  another  producing  s<  ason  roll    around 
with  its  appeal  to  the   producer  to  make 
more  or  less  goods.     Winn    there    is    I  to 
great  a  supply,  demand  musl  be  str<  tched; 
when  there  is  too  great  a  demand,  ag 
demand  is  to  suffer  the  procrustoan  proci 
and  be  cut  down. 

"In  earlier  and  simpler  days  we  hi 
no  doubt  that  this  worked  out  very  nicely. 
But  to-day  when  we  go  through  the  motion 
hi  rutting  down  the  effective  demand,  the 
effective  demand  simply  refuses  to  be  cut. 
We  have  a  condition  which  appears  en- 
tirely novel,  in  that  the  consumer  refuses 
to  adjust  his  wants  to  the  visible  supply. 
If  shoes  are  so  scarce  that  the  price 
doubles,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
game  the  demand  and  the  sales  ought  to  be 
••lit  approximately  in  half.  Are  they? 
Emphatically  they  are  not. 

"The  consumer  of  to-day  is  a  light- 
hearted,  merry  soul.  If  he  could  buy  bis 
shoes  for  five  dollars,  he  would  presumably 
do  so — save  for  the  relatively  few  foolish 
folk  who  think  that  dollars  and  quality  are 
synonymous.  If  he  must  pay  ten  for 
them,  he  kicks  mildly — and  pays  the  ten. 
If  I  ho  price  jumps  to  twenty — well,  his 
protests  may  be  more  audible,  more  in- 
dignant, he  may  insist  with  greater  vehe- 
mence than  before  that  the  whole  system 
is  rotten  and  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it — but  he  pays  the  twenty. 

"We  are  apparently  the  victims  of  an 
unexampled  and  unexpected  prosperity. 
Everybody  has  more  money  than  he  ever 
had  before,  and  has  so  firmly  acquired  the 
mental  habit  of  having  money  that  the 
possibility  never  occurs  of  its  future  scarcity 
or  of  the  desirability  in  spending  it  of 
asking  for  a  fair  equivalent.  We  see  what 
we  want  and  take  it  away  with  us- — we  may 
protest  that  the  price  has  gone  up  in- 
ordinately, but  we  pay  just  the  same.  And 
in  the  other  direction,  when  it  comes  to 
adjusting  the  demand  so  as  to  take  care  of 
overproduction  of  certain  lines,  we  are 
just  as  inflexible.  Of  several  grades  of  the 
same  article,  everybody  insists  on  having 
the  best  and  nobody  will  take  the  medium 
and  poorer  qualities,  of  which  there  is 
therefore  a  glut. 

"We  talk  about  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Then  we  go  right  out  to  the 
butcher  and  the  grocer  and  the  dry- 
goods  store  and  arbitrarily  refuse  to  give 
the  poor  old  law  a  chance  to  function.  If 
supply  can't  be  immediately  adjusted  and 
demand  won't  be,  what  can  be  expected 
save  prices  that  really  will  operate  to 
freeze  out  entirely  those  whose  resources 
are  least.'  Not  until  "\\e  begin  to  adjust 
our  demand  very  generally  and  on  a  very 
earnest  scale  may  we  expect  to  see  any 
material  reduction  in  prices.  If  we  will, 
as  a  nation,  use  old  equipment  of  everj 
sort  until  we  have  squeezed  out  the  lasl 
drop  of  utility,  and  of  the  things  that  have 
to  be  bought  buy  the  very  poorest  grade 
that  will  approximate  satisfaction,  we 
may  hope  for  price  adjustments.  But 
between  a  rigid  supply  and  an  inflexible 
demand,  what  adjustment  can  there  be'.' 
When  an  irresistible  force  meets  an  im- 
movable obstacle,  pity  the  poor  fellow 
oaught  between  and  then  stop  to  ask 
whether  after  all  if  it  is  not  this  fellow's 
obstinacy  that  makes  the  obstacle  an 
immovable  one." 


WHAT  LAYMEN   HAVE  DOME 
FOB   MEDICINE 

"\T(<  can    stand    alom 

*■  ^    gr<  at*   I   or  them  an    thi    n  mil  -  of 

team-work,  and  so  ii  has  eomi   abo 
med 

ad',.  >g    v.Ik, 

primarily    physiciai  alL    Jamec    A. 

Toby,  of  the  American    li<  d   I 

contributes  an  articL    on 

Modi   n    Sfedu  im     '  Ihicago      b 

thai  the  historj  of  mi  dicine  con 

in  tanc<      of   doctor*    •■■.  ho    ha  Hi  d 

in  other  soienci     than  their  own;   and 

Id  not  be  Burprized  that  tin 

true.      Mr.  Toli\    :  ,    the  many 

di  er,  how    lnaring  on  mi 

i-   only  indirect,  such  as  the  in 
tion  of  print  'he  laws  of  gra\  itation, 

alt  ho  mo  !.  of  t  hese  were  made  bj  non- 
medical men.  II.  dwells  only  on  the  lay 
di  covery   Of    laws,    methods,  and  curative 

substances    that    belong    without    contro- 
versy   to    medical    Bcience.      And.  fir-t.   In 
the   meaning  of  the   word    "layman" 
from  the  medical  view-point.    Our  present- 
day  conception  of  it,  hi  that  it 

signifies   a    person    who   does    not    DO 

medical    degree.     Hut     previous    to    the 

beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  lay- 
man   may   be  defined   as  one   who   was  not 

actively  a  professor  or  practitioner  of 
medicine.     He  continues: 

"It  would  hardly  be  fitting  to  call  John 
Hunter,  the  greatest  of  anatomists,  a  lay- 
man, tho  his  education  was  only  that  of  the 
school  of  experience.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thomas  Huxley  was  a  medical  graduate, 
but  his  life-work  was  preeminently  that  of  a, 
naturalist,  and  he  is  not  classed  as  a  medical 
man. 

"General  science  in  the  medieval  apres, 
and  even  in  the  period  following  Renais- 
sance, was  of  a  character  that  permitted 
men  to  be  masters  of  several  branches  of  it. 
To-day  the  scope  of  learning  is  so  \ast  that 
more  often  a  mastery  of  only  a  part  of  one 

branch    of    science    is    possible.     In    the 

fifteenth  century,  for  instance,  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  a  scientist  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mathematician,  astronomer, 
alchemist,  philosopher,  and  physician. 
The  term  "Doctor  of  Medicine'  was  first. 
applied  to  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Salerno  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Mtho  believed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  medicine,  surgery  did  not  become  a 
pari    of   medical    science    until    the    time  of 

John  Hunter  (1728  '■'•i  .  Its  practise  was 
in  the  hands  of  BtroUing  mountebanks, 
bath-keepers,    and     barbers.      The    IT. 

of  Burgerj  was  one  of  the  latter.  He  was 
Ambroise  Pare,  born  in  1510.  He  served 
as  a  barber's  apprentice  and  as  a  dresser 

until  he  became  an  army  BUrgeOD  in    1 
He    reformed    the    treatment     of    gunshot 
wounds  and  contributed  much  to  obstetrics. 

He  is  also  credited  with  being   the  first    to 

accus,.  dies  of  carrying  di-. 

"Eli,  a  strolling  quaok,  i-  credited  with 
the  first  perforation  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane for  deafness.  A  London  singing- 
master,    Garcia,    invented    the    Uuryi 

scope,  and  drainage  tubes  were  first   made 

by  Captain  Creighton  in  1730.  Chloro- 
form was  discovered  in  1831  simultane- 
ously b\  Or.  Guthrie,  and  by  the  chemists 
Soubeiran  in  France  and  l.icbii;  in  Oer- 
niany.     Ether  was  introduced   principally 
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Knitted 

Sport  Coat 


For 

Indoors 

or 

Outdoors, 

for 

Work 

or 

Play 


All 


men 


like  it 


E7  VERY  man  who  owns 
*-^  a  Thermo  Sport  Coat 
says:  "It  is  just  about 
the  handiest  coat  I  ever 
bought." 

So  useful,  practical  and 
comfortable  around  the 
house,  shop  or  office,  in 
the  garden,  garage  or  any- 
where. 

Guaranteed 
All    Wool 

The  fabric  is  knitted  from  all 
wool  yarn  in  heather  mix- 
tures, blue,  brown,  green, 
olive  and  oxford  gray. 

Shaped  to  fit,  finished  as  c 
fully  as  many  higher  priced 
coats. 

Costs  you  only  $  1  0.00  at  the 
better  class  of  dealc: 

If  your  dealer  can  't  supply 
you,  send  us  hit  name 

SwansdownKnittingCo. 

349   Broadway  Dept.  D 

New   York 


Also  Makers  of" 
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Hyatt  engineers  go  directly  into  the  manufacturers*  plants  and  explain 
fully  the  correct  method  of  incorporating  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  into  the 
particular  mechanisms  for  vchich  they  have  been  manufactured,  thereby 
making    the    correct    installation     oj    Hyatt    Bearings    a    simple    matter. 


I  ■  fort  manufacturers  buy  a  single 
Hyatt  Roller  Rearing — Hyatt  engi- 
neers co-operate  fully  in  determining 
the  right  sue  and  t\pc  oj  Hyatt 
Bearings  to  give  maximum  ternrice 
for  the  desired  purpose.  They  also 
submit  complete  designs  showing  the 
best  ivay  nf'  incorporating  these 
bearings  in  the  /'articular  nucha- 
nisms  involved. 


The  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
Co.  extends  full  co-oper- 
ation to  dealers  of  Hyatt  - 
equipped  automotive 
vehicles  in  explaining  to 
the  public  the  particular 
services  rendered  by 
Hyatt    Roller    Bearings. 


f 

Hyatt  Responsibility 
Follows  the  Bearing 

THAT  the  user  may  obtain  the  maximum 
service  from  Hyatt  Bearings  is  a  fun- 
iamental  principle  of  the  Hyatt  Company. 

Before  the  manufacturers  of  motor  cars 
md  motor  trucks,  tractors  and  other  farm 
nachinery,  machine  tools,  textile  machinery 
ind  steel  mill  equipment  buy  a  single 
-lyatt  Roller  Bearing  our  engineers  submit 
:omplete  designs  showing  the  best  methods 
>f  incorporating  the  bearings  as  integral 
)arts  of  these  mechanisms. 

rheir  practical  knowledge  of  bearings  and 
nachine  design  enables  them  to  select  just 
he  right  size  and  type  of  Hyatt  Bearings  to 
;ive  maximum  service. 

/Vhen  the  designs  are  completed  and  manu- 
acture  of  the  Hyatt  Equipped  machinery 
>egins  our  engineers  are  often  able  to 
uggest  economies  and  short  cuts  in  the 
>roduction  and  assembly. 

[ogive  this  aid  in  planning  and  installation 
ve  have  a  large  corps  of  capable  engineers 
vith  offices  in  eighteen  industrial  centers. 

fhe  purchaser  of  Hyatt  Equipped  machin- 
ry  finds  that  our  responsibility  follows  the 
>ea rings  and  that  they  give  the  many  years 
>f  dependable  service  for  which  they  are  de- 
igned. Such  replacements  as  are  needed 
ire  quickly  and  intelligently  supplied  by 
wenty-seven  branches  conveniently  located 
hroughout  the  country. 

rHP^RE  is  a  real  reason  why  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings  function  properly  year 
ifter  year  in  the  transmission  and  axles  ol 
rour  motor  cars  and  trucks,  in  your  faun 
ractors  or  plows,  in  your  looms,  your  ingot 
ars  and  factory  trucks — 

rhey  were  carefully  prescribed  or  specified 
)y  engineers  who  know. 

iYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 


l  tie    l.il>-tais    Difivii  Jut    Jum    &,    jyjU         10r» 


ractor  Di-vision: 
CHICAGO 


Motor  Division: 
DETROIT 


Industrial  Division t 
NEW  YORK 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

have  all  tlic  advantage!  found  in 
othei  typei  of  radial  hearing!,  and 
an  additional  feature—  the  H>ait 
II  illow  Roller — designed  and  built 
after  many  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  most  efficient  type 
of  roller. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  carry  the 
load  automatically  keepii.g  them- 
selves in  line,  distributing  ajid 
cushioning  the  loads  and  si. 
and  constantly  maintaining  proper 
lubrication  ovci  ihc  cntiu 
surface.  I  he  result  is  carefree 
service  and  permanent  »atislactioii. 


©  L  L  £  R 

BEAR! 
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— and  it's  homing  time  for 
every  living  creature 

Nature,  bursting  into  the  full  bloom  of  life  each  year,  stirs 
the  instinctive  love  of  home  and  companionship  in  man, 
bird  and  beast— and  each  builds  in  his  own  way. 

To  you  who  yearn  for  a  home  of  your  own,  the  building 
of  a  bird's  nest  points  a  way.  The  bird  never  hesitates,  but 
chooses  his  place  and  then  works  diligently  until  his  little 
home  is  finished.  Why  not  try  it  yourselves? 

Arkansas 
Soft  Pine 

will  go  far  in  keeping  material  costs  down,  in  providing  a 
staunch  house  structure,  and  in  affording  an  interior 
woodwork  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 

Our  folio  of  home  designs  and  finished  samples,  sent  on 
request,  complete  this  interesting  story.  Write  now,  and 
look  into  it  further. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Is  Trade  Marked  and 
Sold  by  Dealers  East  of  the  Rockies 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 
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by  two  dentists,  Horace  Wells,  in  1S44,  and 
W.  T.  G.  Morton,  in  1846,  in  the  United 
Stati 

"The  physicists  bave  contributed  much 
to  the  advancement  of  medicine.  Dr. 
Roswell  Park,  in  his  'Epitome  in  the 
History  of  Medicine,'  remarks:  'The  laws 
of  physics  bave  been  shown  to  have 
an  inseparable  connection  with  anato 
and  physiology;  through  Helmholtz  I 
broughl  the  ophthalmoscope;  thermal 
electricity,  for  th<  discovery  of  which 
medicine  is  indebted  to  {  k;    a  1"  tter 

knowledge  of  optics,  thanks  to  Praunhofer, 
who  was  equally  expert  in  electricity; 
spectrum  analysis,  invented  by  Kirchoff; 
and  the  varied  effort-  of  Faraday.  Graham 
Bell,  Thomas  Aha  Edison,  and  Dagu 
the  latter  known  for  his  invention  of 
photography.  Finally,  medicine  is  im- 
measurably indebted  to  Tyndall  and 
Huxley  for  their  teaching  of  the  correla- 
tion and  conservation  of  energy.' 

"The  whole  subject   of  ophthalmol 
was    developed    by     the     physicists    and 
astronomers.     Before  Helmholtz,  a  layn 
Babbage,   had    devised   an    instrument   for 
looking  into  the  eye.     Benjamin   Franklin 
1706-90)  invented  bifocal  lenses  in  1785 

"The  theory  of  respiration  was.  in 
words  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Garrison,  'from  Borelli 
to   Magnus,  almost    exclusively   the   work 
of   three   mathematicians,    two    physii 
and   five  chemists.'      Borelli    (1608  79 
mathematician,  originated   the  neurogenic 
theory  of  thi  i  of  the  heart.     Respir- 

ation was  worked  on  by  Robert  Boyle,  the 
chemist,   and    by    Roberl    Hooke,   in 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Intra- 
venous injection  was  first  performed  b; 
architect.    Sir    Christopher    Wren,    assisted 
by   Boyle,  in   lt'»."(i.     He   was  the  first 
urge  transfusion  and  Boyle  the  first  actu- 
ally to  perform  it  on  animals.      In    I 
Jenys,    a    professor    of    philosophy 
mathematics,  performed  the  experiment  on 
human  subjects. 

"Vaccination  was  introduced  by  Edward 
Jenner   in    179(>.     Jenner  was   a   country 
gentleman  who  drifted  into  the  practis 
medicine.     He  attt  tided  no  medical  scl 
tho    he   studied    for   a    while    under   .John 
Hunter. 

"The    development    of    the    micros* 
was  of  importance  to  medicine.     The  earli- 
esl    microscopisl    was  the   Jesuil    Kircher. 
Another  early  worker  was   Robert   Hooke 

lti:'..".   L703  .  a   physician  and   meehar 
(renins.     Others  who  did  work  in   this 
were  Grew,  a  botanist;  and  Swammen 
a  naturalist. 

"The    cellular    theory    was    develo] 
almost    entirely    by    botanists.       Robert 
Brow  n  found  the  cell-nucleus  in  1831,  and 
Gabriel  Valentin  the  cell-nucleolus  in  1- 
The    greatest    researches    were    made   by 
Schleiden,    a    botanist,    and    Schwann,   a 
physiologist.     The   latter   also   discovered 
pepsin  and   demonstrated  that  bile  is  in- 
dispi  osable    to   digestion     At    this    • 
early    in    the    nineteenth    century,    much 
progress     was     made     toward     the     Lrcrm 
theory  of  disease,  and  the  microscope 
further  dev<  lop,  d. 

"General  biology  was  fostered  by  the 
i  poch-making  treatise  on  the  'Origin  of 
Species,'  by  Charles  Robert  Darwin 
lsit'.i  82  in  1859.  Out  of  this  grew  the 
sciences  of  comparative  physiology,  cellu- 
lar pathology,  bacteriology,  and  parasit- 
ology— all  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
modern  medicine. 
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"Bacteriology  as  a  science  was  founded 
by  Louis  Pasteur,  a  chemist,  and  Robert 
Koch,  a  physician.  Pasteur  was  born  in 
1X22.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  brillianl 
achievements     and    'modern     preventive 

medicine  owes  more  to  him  than  to 
other  one  man.  [Pasteur]  produced  a 
vaccine  for  anthrax  in  1881,  and  he  also, 
tho  several  years  earlier,  discovered  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  which  causes  boils. 
His  principle  of  killing  bacteria  l>.\  heal 
is  applied  for  the  protection  of  all  foods, 

us  by  the  pasteurization   of  milk. 

"The  sanitation  of  hospitals  and  the 
reform  of  nursing  were  due  to  the  efforts  of 
an  Knglishwoman,  Florence  Nightingale 
(1823  1910).  She  went  to  the  Crimean 
War  in  1854,  and  her  work  then-  is  a 
matter  of  history.  She  published  her 
'Notes  on  Nursing,'  and  on  her  return  to 
England  was  instrumental  in  starting  a 
training-school  for  nurses.  Thus  a  new 
profession  was  opened  to  women,  the  scope 
and  usefulness  of  which  need  no  elabora- 
tion here." 

Public  health  in  this  country  has  bei  n 
greatly  advanced  by  the  work  of  sanitary 
engineers  and  non-medical  sanitarians. 
The  first  course  in  sanitary  engineering 
in  this  country  was  given  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  ventilation,  vital 
statistics,  and  much  of  industrial  hygiene 
have  been  developed  by  non-medical  men. 
Every  medical  school  and  college  which 
gives  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  public 
health  in  this  country,  Mr.  Toby  points 
out,  makes  provisions  for  non-medical 
men  to  qualify  as  health  experts.  lie 
mentions  also  that  medical  education  in 
the  United  States  owes  much  of  its  present 
high  caliber  to  the  studies  of  a  non- 
medical man,  Flexner,  in  1909-11.  He 
goes  on : 

"A  few  miscellaneous  discoveries  which 
have  not  been  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
sections  above  may  be  inserted  here. 
Between  1593  and  1597  Galileo  invented  a 
thermometer  and  Kepler  firsl  counted  the 
pulse  in  1600.  Quinin  was  introduced  as 
a  cure  for  malaria  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  a  Jesuit  who  obtained  t  he  bark  from 
the  natives  of  Peru.  Balsam  was  dis- 
covered by  a  Portuguese  monk  in  Brazil 
about  1000.  Arsenic  was  introduced  into 
England  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  a 
patent  medicine,  lodin  was  discovered 
by  a  saltpeter-manufacturer.  The  cure  of 
scurvy  is  credited  to  Captain  Cook,  the 
explorer.  The  discovery  of  the  x-ray  by 
Roentgen  in  1S9:>  has  been  of  greal  value 
to  modern  surgery.  The  science  of  eugenics 
owes  iis  basis  to  the  law  of  the  August  inian 
monk,  Qregor  Mendel.  Most  of  the  drugs 
of  recent  times  have  been  the  results  of 
experiments  by  chemists,  an  example  being 
veronal,  which  was  produced  by  Fischer 
in  190-1.  Radium,  discovered  1»\  Curie. 
also  has  a  therapeutic  value. 

"Thus,  it  is  seen  that  along  with  the 
vast  achievements  of  the  great  physicians 
of  all  times  there  have  also  gone  mam 
contributions  to  medical  science  by  chem- 
ists, physicists,  mathematicians,  astron- 
omers, botanists,  naturalists,  zoologists, 
physiologists,  philosophers,  ecolesiasl  ios, 
sanitary     engineers,     and      various     other 
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Screen  Door  Music 

Slam!  Bang!  Every  time  your 
screen  door  slams  it  leaves  its  im- 
print on  your  nervous  system.  Slam! 
Bang!  All  summer  long.  Day  in, 
day  out. 

Don't  go  through  this  experience 
this  summer.  Treat  your  nerves 
right.  Put  a  Sargent  Noiseless 
Screen  Door  Closer  on  your  doors 
and  enjoy  the  quiet  and  calm  of  the 
drowsy  summer  evening. 

Doors  equipped  with  Sargent  Noise- 
less Screen  Door  Closers  shut 
quickly,  gently  and  quietly,  without 
rebound,  which  means  longer  life  to 
doors,  locks  and  hinges,  more  order 
and  dignity  in  the  home. 

Sargent  Screen  Door  Closers  are 
easily  attached.  They  are  sturdy 
and  dependable,  like  all  Sargent 
Products. 

If  not  at  your  hardware  store,  write 
us  for  descriptive  folder  and  the 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 
40  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


S  A  R  G   EN  T 
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LOCKS         AND  HARDWARE 
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RU   BER-OID 

WEATHERPROOFlNG 

PRODUCTS 

Ru  ber  old  Rooiinj 

Ru  Ixt  oid  Colored  Rojfiiyfy 

k*u  bvi  oid  Built  up  Wools 

Ifu  bvv  oid  Floor  Coventry 

U'u bur  oid  Individual  STiin^loj 

Ru  ber  oid  Insulating  Popors 

Giant  Brand 

//ercu/es  Brant/ 

Ruber  oid  Asphalt  Saturated  Mt 

Ru  bi'r  oid  Watorproo(ii$  Folt 

Ru  bt-r  oid  Waterproof  Qoth 


ROOFING 


■hi  4  . 


For  Factories 

There  is  no  more  severe  test  of  ready 
roofing  quality  than  service  on  the  average 
industrial  plant.  Constant  vibration,  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  flying  sparks, 
smoke  and  acid  fumes,  are  the  gauntlet 
which  the  roofing  must  run. 

As  substantial  proof  of  the  unusual  quality 
of  Ru-ber-oid  Roofing  we  cite  the  fact 
that  it  has  covered  many  factory  roofs  for 
over  twenty  years  and  that  the  limit  of  its 
endurance  in  this  service  is  yet  to  be 
found.  No  other  ready  roofing  can  show 
such  a  record  on  industrial  plants. 

Factory  owners,  managers,  and  purchasing 
agents  have  found  from  experience  that  in 
the  long  run  Ru-ber-oid  proves  less 
expensive  than  ready  roofings  with  a  lower 
first  cost.  When  you  build  or  repair  use 
Ru-ber-oid. 

The  standard  Paint  Company 

i      Chicago  New  York  Boston 


Trvere  is  fc>txt   One  Rxi~:be:r-oid. 
TheStdndard  Pctirvt   Co.  radices  it 
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types  of  common  humanity.  Science  is, 
however,  a  unitary  thin^.  All  bran 
of  it  overlap.  What  difference  does  it 
make  whether  a  man  be  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine,  of  philosophy,  or  of  science,  if  he 
produce  something  of  permanent  value? 
It  is  the  man  and  not  his  title  which  counts. 
To  contribute  to  scienco  and  hence  to 
civilization  and  humanity  is  the  privilege 
and,  further,  the  duty  of  all  mankind." 


COMING:    THE   RIVETLESS  SHIP 

ONLY  one  rivetless  vessel  has  been 
launched  so  far.  That  is  a  tiny 
affair  of  500  tons,  built  recently  in  England  ; 
but  advocates  of  the  electric -welding 
procoss  predict  that  this  method  will 
shortly  be  used  in  putting  together  ships 
of  the  largest  size.  James  G.  Dudley, 
research  and  experimental  ongineer  of  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  who 
w/ites  on  "The  Electric  Welded  Ship"  in 
The  Transportation  World  (New  York), 
says  that  publicity  was  first  given  to  the 
possibility  for  substituting  the  electric 
weld  for  rivets  in  shipbuilding,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  by  the  Master  Builders'  Exchange 
of  Philadelphia,  as  a  means  of  speeding  up 
our  building  program.  This  resulted  in 
an  investigation  of  tho  subject  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  also  in 
what  Mr.  Dudley  calls  "a  veritable  flood  of 
research,  experiment,  invention,  debate, 
industrial  development  and  even  actual 
application."     He  continues  in  substance: 

"While  it  is  true  that  until  a  very  recent 
date  no  ship-builder  had  essayed  an  ocean- 
going 'rivetless'  vessel  wholly  constructed 
by  electric  welding,  nevertheless  the  on- 
slaught of  the  radicals  was  such  that  the 
conservatives  have  been  giving  ground  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate  for  the  more  than 
two  years  which  have  intervened  since 
printer's  ink  focust  attention  upon  the 
vast  possibilities  that  lay  in  this  new  ap- 
plication of  a  well-known  scientific  and 
industrial  art. 

"For  more  than  a  decade  both  electric 
welding  and  welding  by  the  1  hermit  proc- 
ess have  steadily  and  continuously  (even 
if  a  bit  unobtrusively)  been  repairing  ocean- 
going vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  to  the  pro- 
found maritime  and  financial  satisfaction 
of  owners  and  navigators.  During  the 
same  period  some  of  tho  progressive  steam- 
railway  managerial  and  engineering  staffs 
have  'discovered'  electric  welding,  and 
thereby  effected  economies  running  into 
hundeds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

"Broadly  speaking,  tho  iconoclasts  of 
the  'Riveted  Idol'  claimed  that  his  down- 
fall and  the  enthronment  of  '  King  Welder' 
in  his  placo  assured  not  only  an  actual 
reduction  of  fabrication  costs  of  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  but,  in  addition,  es- 
tablished beyond  all  argument  an  increase 
of  carrying  capacity — by  reason  of  physical 
savings  of  lapping  of  plates  and  heads  of 
rivets — of  fully  five  hundred  tons  in  a 
vessel  of  a  rated  capacity  of  eighty-eight 
hundred  tons.  Altho  much  publicity  in 
lay  and  technical  circles  and  press  has  been 
given  to  the  truly  marvelous  and  alto- 
gether dramatic  reclamation  by  electric 
welding  of  the  damaged  German  vessels 


interned  in  American  ports  during  the 
aeverth<  less     the     'mild     r<  *  rvat  toi 
in  our  comnlercial  ship-building  chAira  I- 
haye  hitherto  proved  verj   chary  in  pred- 
icating   the    design    of    any    ships    ujxm 
i  lectric  welding. 

"One  large  I)<  la  ware  I(iv<  r  "hi  rebuilding 

corporation,  however,  has  at   ]<  ekSl   i'oi  ■ 

•  In   length  of  aarrying  out  an 
analysis  of  a  standard  cargo-carrier  i 
8,800  tons  capacity,  win  n  v.), oily  fabrii 
ed  by  conventional  riveting  methods,  and 
then    has   redesigned    this    ship     joint    for 
joint     to  be  fabricated   HX)  per  < 
electric   welding  and  equipped   with    l'XJ 
[xr  cent,  el  otric  power." 

Altho  uj>-to-data  steps  have  no 
taken  we  are  actually  to  initiate  the 
building  of  this  type  of  ship,  yet  before 
long  some  approximation  of  such  an  ideal 
will  probably  bo  launched,  either  on  the 
Delaware  or  on  the  Clyde.  Already  John 
Bull  has  outstript  us  in  actual  performance. 
by  building  a  oOO-ton  ship  entirely  by 
electric  welding.  A  further  announce- 
ment has  appeared  in  International  Marine 
Engineering  describing  British  conditions 
as  follows: 

"Tho  employment  of  electric  welding 
on  ships  has  attracted  some  interest  in 
America,  so  that  the  new  motor-ve  bsi  1 
which  is  now  being  Completed  by  Cammell- 
Laird,  and  in  which  the  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  electric  welding, 
will,  no  doubt,  be  closely  watched  in  that 
country." 

Mr.  Dudley  goes  on: 

"Tho  highest  technicians  in  the  United 
States  Navy  are  eager  advocates  of  this 
revolutionary  method  of  ship-fabrication 
and  repair,  and  have  employed  it  upon  a 
very  large  sale  and  upon  structures  of 
prime  importance.  Naval  designers  and 
inspectors  have  displayed  the  most  sym- 
pathetic and  progressive  attitude  toward 
this  new  aspirant  for  honors — notably  in 
the  design  and  execution  of  a  gn 
going  battle-ship  target  wholly  by  such 
means,  and  in  addition  by  unqualified  in- 
dorsement of  electric  welding  for  the 
dramatic  and  highly  efficient  repair,  in 
record-breaking  time,  of  the  power  plants 
of  the  interned  German  vessels, 

"A  critical  BUrvey  and  analysis  of 
' ship-building  as  she  is  wrought'  generally 
throughout  the  world  to-day  -whether  in 
Japan,  Germany,  France.  England,  or  the 
United  States— fully  taking  into  account 
the  new  outlook  and  attitude  of  ship  labor. 
as  well  as  the  economic  conditions  sur- 
rounding this  greal  industry,  warrant  the 
deliberate  statement  that:  'There  is  not 
now  in  Bight,  or  liable  to  be  hereafter,  any 
probable  material  improvement  in  the  art 
or  technique  of  riveting  or  even  in  the 
attained  or  attainable  speed  thereof  i 
what    pretty   generally    now    prevails." 

"In  the  United  states  to-day  practically 

all  the  ship-rivetinp  is  carried  OU1  h\  in. 

Of  comprest-air  tools,   and    from    coast    to 

coast    and    from    tho    (ircat     !..     I  I    to    the 

Gulf  of   Mexico   the    maximum    average 

which  has  been  achieved,  or  which  may  1* 
looked  for,  is  well  under  four  hundred 
rivets  per  gang  of  four  riveters  p«  r  da>    of 

eighl  hours.  In  Japan  and  England,  at 
least,  these  figures  are  unquestionably 
matched   by    skilled   riveters,    who   drive 

their  rivets  exclusively  by  hand' — that 
is  to  say,  without  the  use  of  pneumatic 
tools. 

"Authentic  records  of  old-time  Delaware 
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9he  Welcome 
that  comes  With 
Perfect  HomeHeat 

EACH  HOME 
require*  rU  own 
type  of  heating  • 
and  each  system  in  turn 
must  have  itscorTectly 
rated  heater  or  boiler. 

Our  Perfect  Warm 
A  ir  Heaters  and 
Richardson  Boilers 
for  steam. hot  water»nd 
vapor  -  vacuum  -  pres- 
sure are  of  many  ijps 
SO     that     r\rrv     good 

i  of   heating  can  be  supplied. 

For  over  80  years  ours  has  been  the 
e    of    warmth    giving    to    the 
great  indoors  of  America    V 
to  know  which  system  will  be  most 
economical  for  you  to  use. 

R  &c  B  Co.  —  Range*,  Laundrv 
Tank  1  Ieater«  and  Garage  Heaters 
are  standards   of   efl  *   all 

'  u  eliminated. 

RICHARDSON  & 
BOYNTON  CO. 

2S*  2U  Fitik    Arraat 
New   Tori 

M    Federal   Street 
Swim 
17117?  I  m 

Cl»r*r* 

135?   Arrk   Str»*« 

PbiUdrlpW,. 

Rprrmtar  frmn&rmct 

TrT 

CAier*    in    .<««« 
I   am   inlere»tr 
k»rd»o>n    H'>  »ra*»»a 

Kxnfoa  Cat 

I  MMtiq    Tank  Heaters 
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Employes 
Appreciate  the 
Watrous  Sanitary 
Soap  System 

CONVENIENT,  cleanly  wash- 
room facilities  go  far  toward  keeping 
your  employes  contented  and  satisfied. 
The  Watrous  Gravity  Liquid  Soap  System 
is  simple,  sanitary,  easily  operated — the 
most  economical  to  maintain. 

There  are  no  moving  parts — it  operates 
wholly  by  gravity.  The  one  central  con' 
tainer.is  easily  refilled,  does  not  clog,  and 
the  simple  valve  in  the  dispenser  regulates 
an  even,  norvwasting  supply  of  soap. 
Ideal  for  Factories,  Offices,  Schools,  Col' 
leges,  Asylums,  Municipal  Buildings,  etc. 

Watrous  Sanitary  Plumbing  Equipment  includes  Watrous 
Duojet  Closets,  Self-Closing  Cocks,  Urinals,  Drinking  Foun' 
tains,  etc.     Write  for  Complete  Catalog,  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Company 

1229  W.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Imperial  Products 
Include: 
Oxy-Acetylene  Welding 
and  Cutting  Equipment 
Lead  Burning  Outfits 
Carbon  Burning  Outfiti 
Auto  Accessories 
Kick  Plates 
Door  Guards 
Pull  and  Push  Bars 
Imperial  Cast  Bron:c  Si^ns 
Imperial  Name  Pl.ucs 
Imperial  Honor  Rolls 
Sell-Heating  I  ton 

Imp  Flashlite  Gun 

Catalog*  Sent 

Frto 


) 


Vm  I  r.incisco 

Monadnock  Building 


New  York 
Longacre  Building 


IMPERIAL  PRODUCTS 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 


Continued 


River  shipyards  disclose  the  remarkable 
faol  that  the  afoiesaid  1020  maximum 
average  was  exceeded  by  fully  50  per  cent. 
more  than  ten  .Mars  before  the  opening 
of  the  world-war,  when  no  'modernized' 
equipment  was  employed.  In  one  respect, 
alone  does  it  seem  possible  materially  to 
improve  the  riveted  ship — and  thai  is  in  a 
better  control,  and  reduced  '-,,-1,  of  the 
'bol ting-up'  operations,  which  must  mm 
necessarily  precede  the  actual  riveting. 
Many  attempts,  and  some  partial  suc- 
cesses in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
'bolting-up'  operations  were  devised  dur- 
ing and  since  the  war,  but  their  general 
effect  has  thus  far  been  negligible.  In 
electric  welding  alone  is  there  any  great 
promise  of  advancement  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building, and  that  promise  lacks  only 
\ision,  courage,  initiative,  money,  and 
skilled  technicians  to  bring  about  a 
table  revolution  or — all  signs  fail." 


'!' 


GASOLINE  FROM  NATURAL  GAS 
l~\OBS  the  extraction  of  gasoline   from 
*~^  natural  gas  rob  the  gas  of  heat  value  at 
the  moment  when  this  is  most  needed'.'      \ 
press  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines   (Washington  -   slates   that    this  is 
the  popular  belief  in  more  than  2,100  low  m 
and  cities  of  the  country  where  natur.V 
is   used.     The    belief,   however,   has 
rudely  upset  by  the  Bureau,  we  are  told, 
in  a  series  of  investigations  just  compli 
which  show  that  the  more  than   two  million 
natural-gas  consumers  lose  practically    DO 
heating    value    through    the    process.      In 
fact,    taking   all   factors   into   account,    the 
Bureau  claims  that  the  taking  of  the  gaso- 
line from    natural   gas  is  a    benefit    to   the 
consumers  and  to  the  whole  count n  rather 
than  a  detriment.      We  read  : 

"It  seems  that  whenever  the  weather  1"  - 
comes  sex  ere  in  a  place  where  DAtural 
is  used  and  the  gas  pressure  becomes  low, 
some  one  is  always  ready  to  suggest  that 
there  are  gasoline-making  plants  along  the 
natural-gas  main  lines  that  make  it  a  busi- 
ness to  takeout  what  little  gasoline  n  mains 
in  the  pipes,  thus  impoverishing  tin  gas. 
It  is  shown  that  the  gasoline  itself  is  rich  in 
beating  value,  and  taking  it  away,  there- 
lore,  robs  the  gas.  During  periods  of  low 
pressure  in  winter  when  there  is  a  shon 
of  gas   many   good   citizens   have  fell    that 

they  hove  been  doing  a  service  in  behalf  of 
the  people  in  making  complaints  through 
the  courts  or  Legislative  bodies  against  \).'~ 
'robbing  of  the  gas,'  and  because  con- 
sumers have  not  received  competent  scien- 
tific ad\  ice  from  disinterested  sources,  i  here 

have  grown  up  needless  misunderstanding- 
atul  a  waste  of  efforts  on  negligible  factors 
concerning  the  gas  supply." 

In  an  endeavor  to  settle  the  question  for 
all  time  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  natural- 
gas-using  public  and  the  good  of  the  entire 
country,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  gone 
thoroughly  into  the  subject,  with  the  result 

that  the  following  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  by  Dr.  Van  II.  Manning,  director  of 
t  Ik-  Bureau  : 

"In  general,  the  decrease  in  heating  value 
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Wire  Rope— The  Reclaimer 

A  watery,  unhealthful,  vermin  infested  swamp  today,  the  richest  farm  land  a  year  from 
today — the  result  of  vision,  enterprise,  hard  work,  and  the  use  of  hundreds  of  feet  of 
sturdy,  dependable  wire  rope  in  dredging  drainage  canals  and  ditches. 

Miles  upon  miles  of  the  most  productive  farm 
land  owe  their  reclamation  to  wire  rope.  Op- 
erating on  dredges  and  scrapers  under  most 
adverse  conditions,  wet,  sandy,  dirt  incrusted, 
still  they  carry  on,  making  it  possible  to  produce 
valuable  crops  where  disease  and  crocodiles 
bred  before. 


No  task  seems  too  great  for  wire  rope — and 
none  too  unusual;  for  the  scope  of  its  usefulness 
broadens  every  day.  But  wire  rope  that  is 
suitable  for  one  purpose  is  not  necessarily  suit- 


able for  another.  Each  use  makes  certain  de- 
mands upon  a  rope  that  must  be  met  in  a 
certain,  definite  way. 

The  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.  makes  « ire 
ropes  of  different  grades  and  characteristics  suit- 
able for  all  purposes.  Each,  in  its  proper  place, 
will  give  the  most  service  for  the  least  moncv. 

B.  &L  B.  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope,  with  one 
strand  of  yellow  to  distinguish  it,  has  no  peer 
in  strength  and  wearing  quality  among  high 
grade  ropes. 


BRODERICK  8C  BASCOM   ROPE   CO.,    ST.   LOUIS.    MO. 

Factories:  St.  Louis  and  Seattle.       Branches:  Nrw  York  and  Seattle.        Warehouses:  St,  I  .tie. 

Agents  in  every  locality. 
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fleischmann's 
yeastfor 
Jlealth 


Start  the  Day  Right 

YOU,    with    the    "glass    of  warm-water-before- 
breakfast"  habit,  take  a  "good  health"  tip. 

Break  up  a  cake  of  Fleischmann's  Compressed 
Yeast  in  the  warm  water  and  note  the  silky  feel  of 
healthy  energy  that  manifests  itself  if  you  make  this 
a  regular  practice. 

Yeast  feeds  the  body  Vitamine — it  relieves  the 
strain  that  men  of  affairs  feel  after  a  hard  day's  drive. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  a  balancer  of  the  diet.  It 
contains  elements  that  complete  the  nutritive  values 
of  other  foods.  It  clears  complexions — makes  chil- 
dren grow  and  promotes  energy  in  their  elders  in  a 
really  wonderful  way. 

To  get  the  best  and  freshest  yeast  buy  the  familiar 
tinfoil  package  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  with  the 
yellow  label.     Accept  no  substitute. 

Send  couponrfor  the  "Yeast  for  Health"  booklet 
— it  tells  the  whole  story  of  Fleischmann's -Yeast 
as  a  means  of  getting  well  and  keeping  well. 
Address  The  Flcischmann  Co.  in  your  city  or  any 
of  these  offices: 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  CO. 

701   Washington  St.,  New  York 


327  S.  I  «Salle  St. 

Chira^o,  111. 
Webster  BldK. 


^41  Miaaion  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

208  Simcoe  St. 
Toronto,  Canada 


506  Crrrn  Bid*. 
Seattle.  Wa.K. 


THE  IV AT  TO 

TAKE  YEAST 

Yeast  has  an  appetizing, 
creamy  taste.  You  eat  from 
one  half  to  a  -whole  cake  i 
times  a  day  before  meals, 
or  take  it  crumbled  in  water, 
fruit  juices,  or  milk. 

Yeast  is  not  a  drug  or  medi- 
cine. It  is  a  food  and  a 
toniet  and  as  such  should  be 
taken  persistently  for  best 
results. 


m 
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FREE    BOOK    COUPON 

■^^^^"^" Cut   out    here"^™^-^ 
1  i   ■        mi       Oo,  (tddraa  In  jour  ctty  or  nsvwt  ofllct). 

I.iu  tii»t  Mm I  mr  without  roll  fool  "Yf»st  for  He»lt)i"  Bo    k  I 
d  In  this  ivdveriiptm«nl. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


of  natural  gas  from  the  removal  of  gasoline 
is  greatly  overestimated.  One  gallon  of 
gasoline  in  the  natural  gas  burned  by  the 
domestic  consumer  as  gas  is  worth  to  him 
about  one  and  three-quarter  cents  in  heat 
value,  while  this  same  gallon  of  gasoline  to 
the  automobile  owner  is  worth  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  cents.  Taking  the  gasoline 
out  of  the  gas,  one  gallon  will  equal  thin  - 
five  cubic  feet  of  gas,  but  this  is  not  taken 
from  the  consumer,  because  his  gas  is  mea- 
sured at  his  home  meter,  and  he  obtains  one 
thousand  cubic  feel  of  gas  irrespective  of 
n  het her  t he  gasoline  is  removed  or  not. 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  even  reachi  d 
the  conclusion  that  the  removal  of  the  gaso- 
line from  the  nat  ural  <^as  is  a  positive  her.'  61 
to  the  consumer.  Without  these  gasoline 
plants  great  difficulty  has  been  found  1>; 
I  he  gas  companies  in  the  condensation  of 
the  gasoline  and  water  in  the  pipe-lines,  the 
gasoline  and  water  disintegrating  the  rub- 
ber gaskets  in  the  couplings,  resulting  in  a 
large  leakage  of  gas  and  t  he  consequent  low- 
ering of  the  pressure.  Therefore,  the  tak- 
ing of  the  gasoline  is  a  safeguard  to  the  con- 
sumer that  he  will  not  be  without  gas  a; 
serious  times  by  reason  of  leakage.  The  in- 
stallation of  these  plants  eliminates  mosl  of 
the  line  trouble  and  gives  better  Bervic 
the  public.  On  the  whole,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  considers  the  extraction  of  gasoline 
from  natural  gas  a  great  conservation  mea- 
sure and  desires  to  encourage  this  indu> 

"Furthermore,  several  hundred  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  of  the  highest  fuel  value 
and  adaptability  are  added  to  the  country's 
supply,  which  the  Bureau  avers  would  be 
practically  wasted  if  not  taken  from  the 
pipes. 

"There  is  still  another  reason,  as  the 
Bureau  sees  it,  for  extracting  this  gasoline 
from  the  natural  gas.  All  gasoline  obtained 
in  this  manner  has  what  is  known  as  a  low 
boiling  point;  that  is,  it  vaporizes  easily, 
and  this  makes  it  valuable  in  starting  auto- 
mobiles, especially  in  cold  weather.  So 
valuable  is  this  gasoline  for  this  purpose, 
the  refiners  use  all  this  supply  in  blending 
with  straight-run  gasoline  with  a  higher 
boiling-poinl  in  order  to  produce  a  gaso- 
line that    the  automobiles  can   use  without 

difficulty.     The  importance  of  this  is 

in  the  belief  that  if  the  refiners  were  de- 
prived of  this  gasoline  from  natural  gas  for 
blending  purposes,  the  automobiles  of  the 
country  would  have  more  difficulty  in  using 
the  gasoline  now  on  the  market.  It  is  i 
possible  that  the  absence  of  this  high-qual- 
ity gasoline  might  precipitate  a  crisis  in  the 
gasoline  market." 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  thus  conclui 
from  its  investigations  that  the  loss  from 
extracting  the  gasoline  is  insignificant  and 
inconsequential  when  compared  to  the  ad- 
vantages  thai  accrue  not  only  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  distributer,  but  also  to  the 
domestic  consumer. 


Secrecy  Recommended.  —  Postwar 
SPOBTSMAN  (at  a  hunt  meeting,  concluding 
a  passage-at-arms   with   a   member  of  the 

rinir1)  "  I'm  not  one  of  those  toffs  that 
you  think  yon  can  impose  upon.  I'm  a 
self-made  man,  1  am." 

Bookmaker — "  Well,  I  wouldn't  talk  so 
loud  about  it.  It 's  a  nasty  bit  o'  work." — 
London  Punch. 
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The  Waltham  Scientific  Method  for  Eliminating  Friction  in  the  Escapei: 
Which   Means  Accurate  Time-keeping  and  Dependability  ot   Your  Watch 


The  Riverside 

The  most  dependable  moderate 
price  watch  in  the  world 

$75  and  up 


THE  pallet  stones  (pieces  o( 
selected  Ruby  or  Sapphire 
perfectly  formed  in  rectan- 
gular shape  and  highly  polished) 
check  the  power  which  conies 
from  the  mainspring  in  your 
watch  and  then  release  it  18,000 
times  or  beats  per  hour. 

In  these  governing  functions  of 
the  escape-wheel  an  impulse  is 
given  to  the  balance  wheel,  which 
is  transferred  in  governed  move- 
ment, called  Time,  to  the  hands 
of  the  watch. 

Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  friction,  where  the  pallet  jewels 
slide  over  the  impulse  surface  ol  the 
escape-wheel  teeth  (illustrated  above) 
432,000  times  every  twenty-four  hour- 1 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Waltham 
invention  to  minimize  friction  prac- 
tically to  the  vanishing  point.  And 
friction  is  the  most  insidious  and  dan- 
gerous enemy  do  correct  time-keeping 
in  the  works  ot  a  watch. 


After  years  of  experiment  and  devel- 
opment Waltham  invented  a  machine 
equipped  with  a  diamond  cutl         .ich 
not  only  cut  the  diameter  ot   the 
cape-wheel  to  its  I  :c,  but  left  the 

impulse  surface  of   die  teeth  so 
fectly  shaped    'rounded'    and    highly 
polished    that   when    the    1 
pallet   stones    (jewels)  slid    across  that 
surface, friction  was  practically  r 
to  its  ultimate  minimum. 

n  readily  be  seen  that  this  development 
of  the-  diamond  ^  utt<  t  has  given  the  \\  .iltham 
Watch  a  positive  and  valuable  i  e  in 

time- keeping  and  unvarying  j 

The  ordinary  method  of  making  an 
wheel    is    to     polish    with     some    polishing 
compound  which   being  composed 
dements  cannot  he  used  without  pai 
cnt  becoming  embedded  m  ■ 

In  time  roughens  d 
pallet   stones,  eventually 
t  fiction    and  :.mc- 

Iceeplng. 

The  Waltham  Scientific  Method, th< 
tint;  and  polishing  w  \\ 

nond  is  another   hidden.  \ 
n  thi  " \ 
Watch  which   p:*  *  des  an  unsnsu 
son  why    your  w  oc   a 

Waltham. 


This  stoiu  i>  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  :n  u'/iii  h  l  iJ  a  liberal  uvtck  . 

Sent  free  upon  request.       M  ulth.m.   liut^h  Compai%     H  j./Aw" 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER.  TIME 
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Safeguard  Your 
Investments ! 

Use  as  much  care  in  selecting  your 
investments  as  you  would  in  pur- 
chasing a  home.  Be  sure  the  secur- 
ities you  invest  in  are  safe.  Don't 
speculate. 

Miller  7%  First  Mortgage  Bonds  are 
safe  securities  because  prompt  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal  when 
due  is  assured  by  a  closed  first-mort- 
gage nu  Income-earning  real  estate 
worth  twice  total  bonds  issued. 
'Miry  are  further  secured  by 
first  claim  on  earnings  of  property 
mortgaged. 

Write  for  current  offering!  and 
free  booklet  "Creating  Good 
Investments"  explaining  other 
important  Miller  Safeguards. 

G'L'MaiLILlElR  £  CcwAwfe 
9)23  IWiTiRTr  Bojuilibiing.  Attilanta.<Ga. 


25  Years  of  Safe 
Investment  Service 

^Wjkj  For 

Bflip  paid  6%  on  Time  Cer- 
■>-  ■  '  ™  tiflcates  which  are  al- 
ways at  par  —  always 
worth  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  plus  interest.  Interest  checks 
mailed  January  and  July.  If  you  have 
saved  as  little  as  $25  you  ought  to 
know  about  this  old,  reliable  company. 

Write  for  Booklet 
"6%  and  Safety." 

THE    CALVERT     MORTGAGE    CO. 
887  Calvert  Bldg.    Baltimore.  Md. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  KareSoJ 

Before  disclosing  your  Invention  to  anyone  fiend  for  blank  form 
"EVIDKNCC  OF  CONCEiTION"  to  bo  signed  and  witnessed. 
Form  and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLW1NE.  208  Ouray  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

OriainatorB  of  the  form  "  Evidence  of  Conception" 


Turn 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

— at   compared  to  the 

cost  of  protecting  circuit! 

with   "one-time"  fuses. 

^^   Do  you  know  what  you  spend 

yearly  for  electrical  protection? 

Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 

they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  areusing 

fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80ft  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca 
pacities— from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

tcsnorni  'iihiIh  «r.  mad.  In  Canada  at  Montr. .1 


WHY  LIBERTY  BONDS  ARE  ON  THE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 


LIBERTY  bonds  "subscribed  for  by 
twenty  million  people  and  mostly  by 
the  poor,  paid  for  patriotically,  often  at 
great  sacrifice,  have  gone  down  in  value," 
in  some  cases  almost  20  per  cent.,  which 
simply  means,  in  an  opinion  of  a  radical 
paper,  Labor,  that  "twenty  million  Liberty 
bond  investors  have  been  defrauded  by  the 
Government."  And  tho  the  market 
quickly  reacted  from  the  very  low  record 
made  by  these  bonds  two  weeks  ago,  finan- 
cial organs  like  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  The  American  Banker  remind  us  that 
"there  is  no  evidence  that  present  quota- 
tions represent  the  bottom  or  anything  like 
it."  And,  as  we  read  in  the  market  letter 
of  one  Wall  Street  bond  house,  "the  aver- 
age American  knows  his  Liberty  bonds  are 
a  'sure  thing'  if  he  can  afford  to  keep  them, 
but  what  he  now  wants  is  a  'fair  show'  to 
anticipate  that  certainty  before  he  dies 
without  waiting  for  the  bonds  to  mature." 
The  slump,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
notes,  means  a  serious  loss  to  thousands  of 
bondholders,  but  it  is  balanced  by  the 
fact  that  Liberty  bonds  at  present  prices 
mean  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for 
investment.  For  Liberty  bonds  can  now 
be  bought  at  prices  which,  if  the  bonds  can 
be  held  until  maturity,  will  mean  an  in- 
come of  nearly  7  per  cent,  on  some  issues. 
And  this  opportunity  comes  at  just  the 
right  time,  we  read: 

A  great  wave  of  economy  has  swept 
the  country.  From  California  to  Maine 
reports  are  coming  in  of  reduced  purchas- 
ing of  goods  and  of  declining  prices.  The 
people  could  not  do  better  than  couple  this 
movement  with  one  of  wise  and  conserva- 
tive buying  for  investment.  What  they 
save  by  wearing  the  old  suit  or  by  purchas- 
ing cheaper  shoes,  they  can  wisely  put  into 
Liberty  bonds. 

All  financial  authorities  agree  that  for 
those  who  can  hold  them,  Liberty  bonds  are 
mighty  good  property.  As  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  explains  in  an  official 
statement  which  we  take  from  The  Finan- 
cial World: 

The  depreciation  in  the  market  prices  of 
Liberty  bonds  is  the  result  chiefly  of  market 
conditions  and  does  not  reflect  any  change 
in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  bonds  to  in- 
vestors. In  my  judgment  the  present  de- 
preciation of  the  bonds  on  the  market  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  of  tho  twenty 
million  Americans  who  patriotically  sub- 
soribed  during  the  period  of  the  war  large 
numbers  have  not  been  willing  or  able  to 
ex.rcise  such  control  over  their  personal 
expenditure  as  would  enable  them  to  re- 
tain their  bonds  after  tho  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Liberty  bonds,  like  other  bonds, 
are  subject  to  market  influences,  including 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  their 
market  quotations  have  declined  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  great  investing 
public  to  save  in  proportion  to  the  enor- 


mous expenditure  of  capital  during  and  since 
the  wTar.  Manjr  patriotic  people  bought 
Liberty  bonds  and  Victory  notes  under  the 
impulse  of  patriotism  who  have  been  un- 
willing since  the  war  was  over  to  continue 
to  lend  their  money  to  the  Government, 
and  have  forced  their  holdings  on  the 
market  more  rapidly  than  others  could 
save  funds  to  invest,  with  consequent  de- 
preciation in  market  prices.  The  remedy 
for  this  condition  is  for  the  people  to  work 
and  save,  to  keep  their  holdings  of  Liberty 
bonds  as  investments,  and  to  purchase 
additional  government  securities  with  their 
savings. 

As  the  Treasury  views  it,  the  Liberty- 
bond  problem  is  one  of  quantity.  Un- 
fortunately, many  holders  of  Liberty 
bonds  who  patriotically  subscribed  for 
and  held  them  during  tho  war  have  since 
regarded  them  as  so  much  spending  money 
and  thrown  them  on  the  market.  People 
generally  have  been  spending  money  freely 
and  saving  relatively  little,  so  that  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  capital  saved  to 
overcome  the  pressure  upon  the  market 
from  those  who  bought  bonds  as  patriots 
but  not  as  investors.  The  holders  of 
Libert y  bonds  who  save  and  hold  their 
bonds  as  investments  will  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Treasury,  have  occasion 
to  regret  it,  nor  will  they  suffer  by  reason 
of  the  present  depreciation  in  market 
prices. 

This,  observes  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial, does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  As  it 
explains: 

Liberty  bonds  have  attained  their 
present  low  value  because  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  money  market.  Commercial 
paper  commands  7  to  7\i  per  cent,  in  the 
East,  and  not  less  than  7H  per  cent,  in 
the  West.  Standard  railway  bonds  and 
other  corporate  issues  can  not  be  floated 
under  7H  or  C  per  cent.,  which  represi 
what  money  is  worth  at  present.  Liberty 
bonds  yield  from  3)^or  4:l;  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  decline 
in  value  until  their  purchase  should  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  yield  of  7  or  S  per  cent; 
They  have  not  got  down  quite  as  low- 
as  this  as  yet,  but  are  heading  in  that 
direction,  being  favored  to  some  slight, 
degree  over  private  issues  because  they  are 
government  securities. 

Bond  experts,  we  read  in  The  Wall  Si 
Journal,  do  not  believe  that  this  theory 
can  account  for  the  recent  March  slum',) 
in  "Libertys",  for  such  a  process,  they 
feel,  would  extend  over  a  long  period. 
They  say  that  tho  tremendous  volume  of 
Liberty  issues  which  has  recently  be(  0 
thrown  on  the  market  "shows  that  the 
selling  has  come  from  individuals  and  cor- 
porations hard  prest  for  ready  funds  who 
liquidated  their  'Liberty 8 '  when  they 
could  not  borrow  at  the  banks  because  the 
governments  could  be  sold  with  less  sacri- 
fice of  value  than  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  liquidation  of  other  securities."  The 
Iron  Age,  which  has  been  carefully  watch- 
ing the  investments  of  workers  in  the  steel 
industry,    is   inclined    to    think   that    the 
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WHEN  Canonicus,  war  chief  of  over  2000  savage  Narragansetts, 
sent  a  snake-skin  rilled  with  arrows  to  the  handful  of  Plymouth 

- 

settlers,  Governor  Bradford's  answer  was  the  same  snake-skin,  but 
filled  with  gun-powder  and  bullets  —  the  challenge  accepted  in 
unmistakable  terms. 

He  thus  defined  New  England's  attitude  toward  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  A  recent  occurrence  in  Massachusetts  clearly  demonstrated  the 
vitality  of  this  New  England  ideal — fearless,  uncompromising  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order. 

New  Englanders — in  fact   all  Americans  who   glory  in  the  old 
American  traditions — will  celebrate  during  the  coming  \  ear  the  I 
centenary  of  the  First  Landing.    Visit  old  Plymouth    and    Provil 
town;  Boston,  the  scene  of  the  famous  "Tea-Party";  Salem,  the  home 
port  of  many    old    Yankee   clipper   ships;    Lexington    and    Concord, 
where  was  fired  the  shot  "heard  round  the  world." 

Make  this  institution    your    New  England    banking    headquarters. 
efficiently  organized  departments — Hanking,  Foreign,  Trust,  Bond,  Tra: 
and  Vault — enable  us  to  offer  unexcelled  facilities  for  complete  financial 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  illustrated  brochure  "New  1 
Old  and  New"  on  request.     Address  Department  H. 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

mosTov* 
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I  F  Arrow  Collars  were  not 
the  best  that  you  were  offered  at 
the  price  you  are  asked  to  pay,  then      ■  •*  yn 
most  assuredly  they  would  not  be  what  il 
— the  most   popular  collars  made  in   America 

OW  COLLARS 

CLUETT,    FEABODY    &    CO.,   INC.,    MAKERS 
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liquidation  of  small  denomination  Liberty 
bonds  is  aboul  a1  an  end.     As  it  says: 

The  thrifty  still  have  their  bonds  or  the 
equivalent.  The  unthrifty  have  unloaded 
for  cash,  and  have  spenl  the  cash.  Their 
influence  is  no  longer  felt  in  the  bond 
market  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Bonds 
bought  on  the  instalment  plan  have  been 
paid  for  and  delivered;  the  high  waves  of 
sahs  which  followed  the  delivery  of  the 
paid-up  securities  have  ceased.  Pureha-  - 
are  closely  approaching  sales  in  their 
totals. 

The  final  result  i-  that  much  more  than 
one-half  the  savings  represented  by  the 
several  bond  issu<  s  among  persons  of  small 
means  <\'\\\  exists.  To  very  many  thou- 
sands of  them  their  subscriptions  were  the 
beginning  of  their  thrift  and,  as  a  direct 
consequence,  they  are  continuing  their 
savings  in  oilier  forms,  main  of  them  with 
the  cooperation  of  their  employers.  In- 
stead of  the  final  reckoning  of  the  bond 
issues  being  one  of  discouragement,  it  is  a 
cause  for  sincere  congratulation. 

The  wonderful  opportunity  offered  the 
investor — particularly  the  small  investor 
who  has  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  the  savings-bank — by  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  Liberty  bonds  is  a  favorite 
topic  of  the  writers  in  the  financial  press. 
" To  rid  oneself  of 'Libertys' at  the  presenl 
stage  of  the  game  when  they  are  gradually 
making  their  way  into  the  strong-boxes  of 
those  who  know  how  to  value  them  is  like 
throwing  out  of  the  window  the  best  ami 
most  useful  article  in  the  house,"  says  The 
Odd  Lot  Review,  which  continues: 

Not  always  is  the  American  public   '>> 
have  the  opportunity  of  putting  it-  - 
cash  into  the  safest   and  best  governi 
security   in    the    world.     Times    are    flush 
now,  but  will  they  always  be  so? 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  save  nowadi 
and    save    systematically.     Never    was    r 
easier.     And  the  best  way  of  saving  is  to 
buy  government    bonds.     Buy   them   t 
For  later  on  with  the  supply  scarce,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pay  higher  prices  for  them. 

No  one  should  be  without  a'  least  one 
Liberty  bond.  And  everybody  who  has 
150  to  spare — it  takes  less  now — should 
buy  another  one. 

In  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  ( JhicagO 
Tribune,  Henry  II.  Moehlenpah,  a  Wis- 
consin banker,  now  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  says: 

Life-insurance  companies  and  oilier 
large  corporations  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  price  ami  buying  Liberty 
bonds  in  large  volume.  They  know  that 
whatever  may  happ<  a  to  any  country. 
corporation,  or  individual.  Uncle  Sam  will 
pay  his  debts  and  pay  his  interest.  Surely 
what  is  a  wise  investment  for  a  life-insur- 
ance company  is  also  a  wise  investment  for 
wage-earners,  salaried  persons,  and  savings- 
bank  depositors.'' 

Not  in  forty-seven  years,  says  one  bond 
dealer,  "has  it  been  possible  to  purchase 
a  United  States  bond  i<>  yield  the  present 

rates  of  income  on  Liberty  bonds."    Turn- 
ing to  a  table  presented  by  The  Wall  Strrit 
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Journal,  we  note  that  on  May  20  Lit, 
bonds  were  selling  at  the  following  prices 
with  corresponding  income  yield  if  held  to 
maturity : 

Malurxtu 
Price         Per  C i  id  Date 

First  3Hb 90.80  4.06  1(147 

Firnt4s 83.00  5.17  J047 

Second  4u 81.50  5.44  [942 

First  4J<8 84.60  5.33  1947 

m(14^8 82.00  5.68  I!i4l> 

ThircH^s 86.70  6.33  1928 

Fourth  4^h 82.70  5.79  193S 

Victory  4%h 95.04  6.59  1923 

U'tory3%s ...  94.94  5.60 

With  Liberty  bonds  at  such  prices 
Charles  A.  Morse,  of  the  Boston  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  is  quoted  in  the  Boston 
News  Bureau  as  declaring  that  small  in- 
vestors ought  to  be  given  special  oppor- 
tunity by  employers  to  buy  bonds  at 
present  prices: 

Of  all  of  the  millions  of  investors  for 
$50-  and  $100-bonds,  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  dis- 
gusted with  their  investment,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  that  they  want  nothing  more  to  do 
with  government  bonds.  Any  person,  ex- 
perienced in  investing,  however,  knows 
that  the  best  way,  and  the  only  way,  to 
neutralize  an  unprofitable  invesimcnt  i< 
to  buy  more  of  the  same  investment  when 
the  prico  is  low,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  security  behind  the  investment  is  per- 
fectly good. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  every  opportunity 
should  be  given  the  small  investors  to  buy 
bonds  at  the  present  market  prices  on  some 
plan  of  partial  payment  similar  to  the  plans 
by  which  they  subscribed  for  the  original 
bonds.  I  think  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
community  that  these  investments  should 
be  offered  as  freely  as  possible,  and  that 
industrial  concerns,  especially,  should  at 
least  offer  to  their  employees  opportuni- 
ties to  subscribe  for  the  bonds. 

Many  financial  writers  emphasize  the 
effect  of  the  increasing  investment  demand 
for  Liberty  bonds,  and  we  read  in  the  bulle- 
tin of  the  bond-house  of  C.  F.  Childs 
&Co.: 

The  sooner  the  market  is  divorced  from 
the  artificial  support  afforded  by  bank 
loans  and  the  business  of  the  country  in 
general  is  transacted  on  a  more  norma! 
basis  of  credit,  the  sooner  will  the  Liberty- 
bond  market  respond  to  a  larger  invest- 
ment demand.  Auy  substantial  contrac- 
tion in  credits,  business  retrenchment ,  and 
curtailment  of  extravagances  will  promptly 
divert  and  release  capital  and  cause  it  to  be 
invested  in  the  most  conservative,  sate 
investment  securities  the  world  affords, 
namely.  Liberty  loans.  Unless  we  mis- 
judge the  signs  of  the  times,  we  are  to-day 
in  the  midst  of  this  crisis  or  turning-point, 
Six  months  hence  when  the  scientifically 
prescribed  sinking  fund  of  the  Government 
becomes  available,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  anticipate  the  beginning  of  a  definite 
upward  swing  in  the,  price-level  of  the 
market  for  Liberty  bonds.  While  no  pre- 
cipitate advance  is  likely,  no  doubt  the  full 
force  and  cumulative  effect  of  purchases 
for  the  sinking  fund  will  then  be  a  most 
important  factor  market  wise,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  expect  the  market  will  have 
reached  its  lowest  point. 
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Sow    your  money  carefully 

ONEY,  to  bear  fruit,   must   be 
sown    carefully  in    tested    soil. 

Any    bond,    or    note,    or    preferred 

stock  will  not  do. 

The  National  City  Company's 
monthly  list  represents  only  securi- 
ties that  have  been  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated and  judged  as  to  soundness. 

Our  nation-wide  organization  and 
world-wide  affiliation  permit  us  to 
offer  you  a  very  unusual  diversity  of 
investment  opportunities.  We  are 
always  glad  at  any  one  of  our  50 
Correspondent  Offices  to  help  you 
make  selections  to  fit  your  individual 
needs. 

Let  us  send  you  our  current  list 
of  well- chosen  securities,  which  at 
present  prices  offer  attractive  yields. 
Ask  for  D- 128. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank    Ruirdi-ic   New  York 

A  National  Investment  Sermce    More  than  50  correspondent 

offices  in  the  leading  cities,  connected  by  about  1 0, 000  miles  of  pricate  l 
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Leading 


an  Industry 

Simplicity,  maximum  strength,  ready  reliable  power, 
quiet  gears,  complete  protection  of  working  units, 
continuous  lubrication  —  these  are  the  qualities  of  the 
Timken-Detroit  Worm  Drive  Axles  that  support  and 
drive  the  following  leading  motor  trucks: 


Abbott  & 

Clydesdale 

Kissel 

National 

Standard 

Downing 

Diamond  T 

Kleiber 

Nelson  fit 

Sterling 

Acason 

Dorr  is 

Koehler 

LcMnnn 

Sullivan 

Ace 

New  England 

Acme 

Fageol 

Lewis-Hall 

Oneida 

Tegetmeier  & 

Armleder 

Federal 

Locomobile 

Paige-Detroit 

Riepe 

Atterbury 

Garford 

Maccar 

Parker 

Tower 

Available 

G.  M.  C. 

Master 

Sandow 

Ward-LaFrancr 

Brinton 

Gary 

Michigan 

Selden 

kcr-  John  son 

Brockway 

Hahn 

Hearse 

Ser  v  i  ce 

White  Hickory 

Hendrickson 

Minneapolis 

Signal 

Witt-Will 

Chicago 

King-Zeitler 

Moreland 

Southern 

Wilson 

THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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VACATION  -  TRIPS  •  IN  -AMERICA 


THE  TIDE  OF  SUMMER  TRAVEL 

NEVER  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try," says  John  1'.  Clum,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Service,  National  Parks,  and 
Monuments,  "have  Americans  appreciated 
America  as  they  do  to-day.  The  war  has 
developed  national  pride  and  patriotic 
zeal  to  such  a  degree  that  any  subject 
purely  American  at  once  appeals  to  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  American 
public." 

This  interest  is  reflected  in  the  vast 
tourist  movement  of  last  year  which 
taxed  to  capacity  transportation  and  hotel 
accommodations.  During  the  year,  for 
instance,  716,955  visitors  entered  our 
National  Parks.  More  than  a  million 
vacationists  flocked  to  the  National  Forests 
of  Colorado,  an  increase  of  sixty-six  per 
cent,  over  the  year  1916.  This  year's 
summer  tourist  travel  gives  promise  of 
exceeding  even  the  unprecedented  volumo 
of  last  year. 

No  continent  is  richer  than  America  in 
variety  of  natural  attractions,  while  our 
resort  facilities  provide  every  form  of 
summer  amusements. 

In  the  pages  following  a  brief  outline 
is  given  of  the  more  important  playgrounds 
in  America  with  routes  making  thorn 
accessible. 

We  find  the  leading  features  of  each 
conveniently  described  and  elaborately 
illustrated  in  the  attractive  literature 
d  by  transporattion  and  resort  manage- 
ments, and  also  through  various  publica- 
tions of  the  National  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  we  can  best  serve  the  wishes 
of  our  readers  perhaps  by  making  a 
convenient  and  thoroughly  impartial  digest 
of  these  innumerable  recreation  booklets. 

Across  the  continent  in  almost  e\ 
direction  are  highway  routes  followed  by  a 
vast  multitude  of  vacationists  who  travel 
by  motor.  Besides  thousands  who  thus 
travel  in  their  own  cars,  scores  of  auto- 
mobile stage  lines  provide  communication 
with  many  of  our  greatest  scenic  attrac- 
tions inaccessible  by  rail  or  waier  trans- 
portation. Almost  every  motor  route  is 
now  mapped  clearly  and  minutely  de- 
scribed iu  thi  guide  b  >1  maps 

devoted    to   road    informal  ion. 

RECREATION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

For  man;,   decades  the  popularity  of  the 
England    States   has    never   waned. 
Perhaps  mor  o1  hi  r  of  our  recrea- 

tion regions  is  this  a  laud  of  summer 
homi  I    dignified    hotels.     Then 

ample  varietj   of  attraction  for  the  \ 

tionisl    '■'  "DoWU    BaSt."        Seashore. 

mountain,     river,     and     lake     tempt     with 

bewildering  profusion  of  riches, 

THE   SEASHORE 

We  may  begin  with  Maine  and  come 
down  the  much-indented  coast-line  to 
New  York  commuting  area  of  the  Con- 
necticut shore,  meeting  an  almost  con- 
tinuous succession  of  resorts.  Who  in  a 
few  words,  for  instanci  .  can  picture  Bar 
Harbor  and  Mount  Desert    now  Lafayi 

National    Park),    where   mountain   and 

meet  in  enchanting  combination;  the 
island-doited  Penobscot  Ba> :  Old  Orchard, 
with    its  ■   of    white-sanded    beach: 

"The  Yi  rith  their  exclusive  oott 

colonies',  ih<    breeze-swept 

♦  .Vlf%    \tQCunntmcnttc     rw\»-*Ii     ..Vi.,,-. 


Magnolia,  Marblehead,  Nahant ;  the  quaint 

Cod     country;     Newport     with     its 

glitter  of  wealth;  Watch  Hill,  and  scores  of 

other  famous  seashore  summering  grounds. 

THE    LAKES 

If  we  turn  from  salt  to  fresh  water  there 
are  attractive  and  picturesque  lakes  to 
tempt  us.  In  Maine  there  are  Moosehead, 
forty  miles  in  length;  the  Rangeley  chain, 
much  frequented  by  fishermen;  Sebago 
the  beautiful;  the  Belgrade  series,  and 
countless  others.  In  New  Hampshire 
there  is  that  resort  of  generations  of 
tourists,  Winuepesaukee,  the  largest  of  all 
fresh-water  bodies  within  the  State,  and 
Sunapee,  resting  among  wooded  hills  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  above  sea  -  level. 
Vermont  lays  claim  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Champlain,  and  on  her  northern  boundary 
she  shares  with  the  Dominion  Lake 
Memphremagog,  famed  for  its  scenery 
and  fishing. 

THE   MOUNTAINS 

In  considering  the  New  England  play- 
grounds we  instinctively  think  of  the  two 
mountain  systems  to  which  tourists  since 
the  stage-coach  days  have  journeyed— 1  he 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  An 
area  of  more  than  327,000  acres  surround- 
ing Mount  Washington,  the  highest  peak 
(6,290  feet)  in  New  England,  is  included 
in  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest. 
One  may  either  camp  here  or  stop  at  some 
of  the  best  hotels  in  America.  There 
are  few  mountain  regions  more  beautiful 
than  the  Franconia,  Dixvillc,  or  Crawford 
Notches,  or  the  Bretton  Woods,  while  the 
climb  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
with  its  vast  panoramic  views,  whether  by 
>ric  "cog-wheel"  road,  walking,  or 
motoring,  is  indispensable  to  the  White 
Mountain  tourist.  The  Green  Mountains 
with  Mount  Mansfield  (4,457  feel  '.  as  their 
highest  monument,  offer  many  vacation 
attractions,  some  of  the  favorite  vacation 
centers  being  Sharon,  Randolph,  Rich- 
mond. Windham,  Stowe,  etc.  In  Ma 
chusetts  are  the  Berkshire  Hills  with  their 
centers  of  fashionable  summer  homes  at 
Lenox.  Stockbridge,  and  other  parklike 
New  England  towns. 


All-water  trips  to  feints  on  the  New  England 

('east    are   outlined    fully    elsewhere.       Kail    access 

to  New  England  resorts  from  New  York,  Vlbany, 
or  Boston  la  provided  bj  the  steel  network  of  the 
New  York  New  Haven,  and  Hartford.  Boston 
.•Hid   [  i  atral,  Bangor  and  Aroos- 

took,  Central  Vermont,  Rutland,  and  Boston  and 
Albanj  lin.s  with  their  numerous  connections. 

ON    THE    SEA     BEACHES     OF     LONG 

1-1  AND  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

Tor  all  who  delight  in  ocean  bathing  the 
famous  beaches  within  shori  distances  of 
\'i  w  fork  or  Philadelphia  afford  ample 
accommodation.  Long  Island  has  a  double 
shot-.  orts.     Among  the 

notable  places  on  the  North  Shore  are 
Mai:  Glen    Cove,    Locust    Valley, 

Bayville,  Oyster  Bay,  Coldspring  Harbor, 
Huntington,  Nbrthport,  and  Greenport. 
The  South  Shore  is  famous  for  its  Coney 
!.  Rookaways,  Bayshoi  .  Patchogue, 
port,  Southampton,  En  si  hnmpton, 
Montauk,  etc.  All  of  these  Long  Island 
shore  resorts  and  many  attractive  inland 
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Long  Island  railroad  trains  running  to  and 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 

Vast  multitudes  of  vacationists  flock  to 
New  Jersey's  long  string  of  broad  sea 
beaches,  including  among  the  galaxy 
Long  Branch,  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean 
Grove,  Belmar,  Sea  Girt,  Barnegat. 
Atlantic  City,  and  Cape  May.  The  premier 
resort  of  this  series  is  Atlantic  City  with 
its  sky-scraper  hotels  open  both  summer 
and  winter  and  its  miles  of  board  walk. 


Long  Branch,  Asbury  Park.  Belmar,  Sea  Girt, 
and  Atlantic  City  are  reached  by  divisions  of 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania System.  Atlantic  City  is  also  reached  hv 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  Barnegat  is  on  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  Cape  May 
on  the  Pennsylvania. 

ATLANTIC  COASTWISE  AND   INSULAR 
TRIPS 

The  diversity  of  water  trips  to  and 
from  Atlantic  ports  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
almost  every  range  of  expense  and  time. 
In  the  following  table  a  brief  outline  is 
given  of  some  short  and  long  voyages. 

New  York  to  Bridgeport. 

Sailings  daily  except  Sunday  by  Bridgeport 
Line  of  the  New  England  Steamship  Company 
Daylight  service  New  York  to  Bridgeport,  night 
service  Bridgeport  to  New  York. 

New  Ytork  to  Hartford. 

A  160-mile  sail  over  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  up  the  picturesque  Connecticut  River. 
daily  except  Sunday  by  steamers  of  the  Hartford 
and  New  Y'ork  Transportation  Company. 

New  York  to  New  London*. 

By  New  London  Line  of  New  England  Steam- 
ship Company  each  week  day. 

New    York   to    Greenport.    Shelter    Island. 
Block  Island. 

Steamer  service  by  Montauk  Steamboat  Com- 
pany.    See  schedules  for  summer  sailings. 

New  York  to  Newport. 

Daily  service  by  steamers  of  the  Fall  River 
Line.  New  England  Steamship  Company. 

New  York  to  Fall  River. 

By  Fall  River  Line.  New  England  Steamship 
Company.  Connecting  at  Fall  River  with  special 
steamer  trains  for  Boston. 

Ni:w    Viikk  to  Providence. 

Daib  sailings  by  Bay  state  Line.  Hartford  and 
New  York  Transportation  Company  and  by 
Colonial    Line.    Colonial    Navigation    Company. 

Washington  to  Norfolk. 

Daili  steamer  service  down  the  historic  Po- 
tomac River  passing  Mount  Vernon  and  through 
the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Baj  by  Norfolk  ;ind 
Washington  steamboat  Company. 

Jacksonville  to  Savannas    uud  Philadelphia. 

Leave  Jacksonville   Thursdays  by  Merch 
and  Miners  Transportation  Company,  due  Savan- 
nah Friday,  leave  same  day,  arrive  Philadelphia 
Monday. 

Baltimore  to  savannah  and  Jackbonvtlli 
Leave  Baltimore  Wednesdays,  due  Savannah 

Saturdays,  bj    Merchants  and  Millers  ships.  ! 

same  da> .  due  Jacksonville  Sundag  . 

Jacksonville  and  Savannas  to  Baltimore. 

leave  Jacksonville  by  Merchants  and  Miners 
vhips    Tuesdays,     due    Savannah     Wednesdays, 

leave  Sa\  ann.ih  same  day. due  Baltimore  Saturday. 

New  York  to  Charleston 

Thrice  R  week  Bailings  by  ships  of  the  Chile 
Line        Time  of  voyage,  two  days. 

New  York  to  Savannah. 

Riweekh  sailings  from  either  port   by  Savannah 
Line.     Ocean     Steamship    Company.     Tim> 
voyage,  sixty-three  hours. 

N  K.w  York  to  Jacksonville. 

Thrice  a  week  sailings  by  Clyde  Line  Steam- 
ships.    Time  of  voyage  three  days. 

\  i  w  York  to  New  Bedford. 

Summer  service  by  New  Bedford  Line.  New 
England  Steamship  Company.  See  schedules  for 
summer  Bailings, 

New     York  to  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
N  \nticket. 
New  Bedford  Line  steamers  New  York  to  New 
Bedford,    thence   by   steamers   of  New   Bedford. 
Martha's    Vineyard,  and    Nantucket    Line.     See 


Is  vacation  comfort  worth  a  thought 

about  your  luggage 

p 


ACKING  ought  not  to  be  the  nuisance 
it  so  often  is.    Nor  should  you  be 
forced  to  have  everything  pressed  the 
minute  you  open  your  trunk. 

Yet  thousands  of  men. and  women  go 
through  the  same  thing  every  summer 
— and  never  seem  to  realize  what  a  Belber 
Wardrobe  Trunk  could  do  for  them. 

You  arrive  at  your  hotel,  or  cottage, 
tired  after  a  hot,  dirty  trip. 

Your  trunk  is  brought  to  your  room. 
You  unlock  it— swing  it  open.  There!  All 
your  clothes  as  fresh  as  when  you  put 
them  in.  Everything  in  its  place-  noth- 
ing mussed.  No  unpacking  to  do — no 
trouble  at  all.  You  are  at  home  and 
settled  at  once. 

A  Belber  Wardrobe.    Remember  that 


name — "Belber."  It  stands  for  thirty 
years'  experience  in  producing  fine  lug- 
gage for  people  who  know  how  to  travel 
in  comfort. 

People  who  are  critical  about  the  style 
of  their  personal  equipment. 

People  who  know  values — and  that  the 
dearest  dollar  in  the  world  is  the  one 
"saved"  by  buying  inferior  goods. 

Whether  Wardrobe  Trunk,  Rag  or 
Suit-Case,  the  seasoned  traveler  will  tell 
you  that  nothing  else  stands  the  strain 
of  hard  traveling  so  well  as  a  Belber. 

Ask  the  leading  dealer  in  your  cits-.   He 
will  tell  you  that  Belber  is    the    Urj 
maker  of  high-grade  luggage  In  the  world 
— and  that  Belber  is  the  backbone  of  his 
fine  luggage  trade. 


BeC6e* 

^TRAVELING  GOODS 

THE  BELBER  TRUNK  &.  BAG  COMPANY.  PhilaJclphia.  Pa. 


Write  far  Booklet Q describing <i  tplendii 
line  of  \(;ardrobc  Trunks.  Ask  for  Book- 
let H  if  a  Bag  or  Suit-Case  intcrtfts  you. 


Phil  tdclphl 

Plti  ■burgh,    CI  ici  ■ 


tr:.^i^^: 


.^;:-^r. 
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AWfegfcsiCruise  on  4  Lakes 


Delightful  Vacation  Trips  of  Over  2000   Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery, 
Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers  OH  Bays  on  the  Big,  New  Cruising  Ships 

"North  American"  &  "South  American" 

Cruises  Weekly  from  Chicago,  Duluth,  Buffalo  (Niagara  Falls),  Detroit 
(&  Cleveland,  via  Mackinac  Is!..  Georgian  Bay  (30,000)  Islands  ®.  Return 

Stops  of  several  hours  made  at  all  principal  points  of  interest — ample  time  to  see'the  sights.  The 
New  Ships  "North  American"  and  "South  American"  —  Passenger  Service  Exclusively 
— are  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  besl  Atlantic  Liners.  These  magnificent  steamships 
have  many  innovations  for  travel,  comfort  and  amusement — -a  ball-room,  an  orchestra,  children's 
open  air  playgrounds  and  deck  games.  All  these  are  free.  Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs 
available.    Dining  Service  and,  FoodiEqual  to  that  of  the  BestiHoteis. 

12  Days'  Cruise,  $125—3,600  Mile  Trip 

Call  or  write  for  pamphlet  and  full  information  about 

The  Lake  Trips  That  Have  No  Equal 

Chicago,  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Co. 

W.  H.  Black,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.  314  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Willard  E.  Brown,  Gen'l  Agt.,  16  E.  Eagle  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


"yilE  New  Rustic  Cabin  Summer 

*  Resort   on   the    sandy    beaches   of 

Windermere,  loveliest  warm  water 

mountain    lake    in    British   Columbia. 

Sec  Beautiful  Banff  and  Lovely 
Lake  Louise  enroute 

Rail  tickets  to  Lake  Windermere  from 
middlcwesternand  eastern  point  sallow  stop 
overs  at  both  places.  Then  enjoy  bathing, 
boating,  riding  on  mountain  ponies  to 
Rreat  canyons  and  glaciers,  n< >lf .  motoring, 
(isliing,  big  game  hunting  in  season. 


'Windermere 
Camp 
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New  York  to  Boston". 

All-water  route,  2<i(>  miles,  via  Cape  Cod  Canal 
with  daily  sailings  by  Metropolitan  Line,  Eastern 
Steamship  Lin 

New  York  to  Halifax  and  St.  John's. 

A  twelve-day  cruise  by  steamships  of  the  Ked 
('nix-.  Hue  with  frequent  sailings,  total  distance 
of  round  trip,  2,240  miles. 

Boston*  to  Portland,  Bancor,  Bar  Harbor 
Eastport,  St.  John. 
Several   sailings   each   week    to   each   of   tl 
ports  by  steamers  operating  over  various  divisions 
of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines. 

Boston  to  Yarmouth. 

Biweekly  sailings  by  Boston  and  Yarmouth 
Steamship  Company. 

Boston  to  Philadelphia. 

Leaving  bj   ships  of  the  Merchants  and  M, 
Transportation   Companj    Wednesdays  and 
urday.s,  arrive  Philadelphia  Fridays  and  Mondays, 

Philadelphia  to  Boston. 

Service  bj    Merchants  and   Miners  Transpor- 
tation Companj    Wednesdays,  Saturdays    . 
Boston   Fridays,   Mondays, 

Boston  to  Savannah. 

Biweekly  sailings  bj  ships  of  the  Ocean  steam- 
ship Company.  Time  of  voyage  betwe<  a  each 
port,  87  hours. 

Boston  to  Baltlmore. 

Leave  Boston  Tuesdays,  Saturdays,  by  ships 
of  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation 
Company,  arrive  Norfolk  Thursdays,  Mondays 
leave  same  day,  arrive  Baltimore  Fridays 
Tuesdays. 

Baltimore  to  Boston. 

Leave  Baltimore,  Merchants  and  Miners  'Im- 
portation    Company     Tuesdays.      Fridays      due 
Norfolk    Wednesdays,    Saturdays,    Leave    Norfolk 
same  day,  arrive  Boston  Fridays,  Mondays, 

Providence  to  Norfolk. 

Sailings  each  Tuesday  by  Merchants  and 
Miners  Transportation  Company,  arriving  Nor- 
folk Thursdaj  S. 

Norfolk  to  Providence. 

Leave  Norfolk  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  due  Provi- 
dence Thursdays,  Sundays. 

Providence  to  Baltimore. 

Leave  Providence  Fridays  bj  Merchants  and 
Miners  Transportation  Compain.  sailing  direct 
to  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  to  Providence. 

Leave  Baltimore  by  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Coinpam  Mondays.  This  ship 
waits  over  the  following  daj  at  Norfolk  Leaves 
Norfolk  Tuesday,  arrives  Providence  Thursday , 

Baltimore  to  Norfolk. 

Baltimore  to  Norfolk  by  steamers  of  Old  Baj 
Line.  Baltimore  St. 'am  Packet  leaving  Baltimore 
week-days  and  alternate  Sundays  also  by 
steamers  of  Chesapeake  Line,  Chesapeake  Steam- 
ship Company,  leaving  Baltimore  week-daj 
and  alternate  Sundays. 

Baltimore  to  Richmond. 

By  steamers  of  York  River  Line  to  Wesl  Point, 
thence  by  rail  to  Richmond.  Week-days  and  al- 
ternate Sundays  t>  p.m.  from  Baltimore,  due 
Richmond  8:4S  a.m.  Leave  Richmond  5:10  p  u  . 
due  Baltimore  7  a.m. 

New  York  to  Bermuda. 

Sailings  from  New  York  by  Furaess  Bermudi 
Line  with  special  eight-  and  nine-day  summer 
vacation  tours. 

New  York  to  Nassau  and  Havana. 

Frequent  sailings  by  ships  of  the  Ward  Line. 
New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Oomp 

SPECIAL  CRUISES  TO  WEST  LNDIES, 
PANAMA,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  ETC. 

New  York  to  Porto  Ri 

Si\1cen-da>  tour  to  and  around  the  island  by 
New  York  and  I'orto  BiCO  Steamship  Compain. 
Sailings  wceklj  . 

Nt  w   York  ro  Havana,  Cristobal,  and  Pout 

QnCON,   AND    Kill  BN. 

Twenty-three-day  cruise.  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany .     Sailings  saiurd. 

\  1  \\     YORK     I'"     Ki\.- 1     \       CRWTOBAJ       t  '  I 

gbna,    Puerto   Columbia     Santa    Marta, 
Qbjbtos  w..  uro  m  it  k\ 

Twenty-three-day   cruise,    lTnit«d    Fruil   < 
pans .     Sailings  Tuesdays, 

New  York  to  Kingston    ind  reti  rn 

Sixteen-day  trip,  i  oited  Fruit  Company, 
sailings  Tuesdays. 

\i  n  York  to  Kin.  stun.  Cristobal.  Boi  kb  del 
Toro,  and  New  Orleans 

Sixteen-day  trip  I'nited  Fruit  Company. 
Sailings  Tuesdays. 
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New  Orleans  to  Chistobal,  Bocas  del  T 
Havana,  and  return. 

Fifteen-day    cruise,     United     Fruit    Comi».-i 
Sailings    from    New    Orleans    Wednesdays, 
nightly. 

Ni.w   Orleans  to  Havana,  Cristobal,  Is 

DEL  TORO,  AND   RETURN. 

Fifteen-day  cruise,  United  Fruit  Company. 
Sailings  from  New  Orleans  Wednesdays,  fort- 
nightly. 

FROM  THE    HUDSON  TO  THE 
ST.  LAWRENCE 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Richelieu  and  beyond 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  extend  that  series  of 
waterways  marking  the  historic  route  of 
explorers,  armies,  and  colonists  from 
Canada  to  New  York.  By  a  coinoidi 
Henry  Hudson  and  Samuel  dc  Cham  plain 
each  discovered  the  waterways  on  this 
northern  trail  in  the  same  year.  The 
journey  between  New  York  and  Montreal, 
fraught  with  danger  and  hardship  in  the 
olden  times,  is  to-day  a  most  delightful 
vacation  trip.  Well-appointed  steamers 
operate  on  schedules  interlocking  with 
trains  over  the  land  portions  of  the  route. 
The  ideal  way  to  make  this  trip  is  by  water 
so  far  as  possible. 

THE   HUDSON   RIVER 

The  spell  under  which  tho  Hudson  holds 
the  traveler  is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
American  river;  for  her  valley  holds  The 
stories  of  discovery,  the  legends  made  im- 
mortal by  Irving  and  others  of  the  '"Hud- 
son River  School"  of  authors,  poets,  and 
painters,  the  scenes  of  stirring  battles,  the 
beauty  of  river  scenery  varied,  entrancing, 
untiring.  Sailing  upon  her  waters,  we 
picture  the  Half  Moon  at  anchor  in  the 
shadows  of  the  beetling  Palisades;  we 
hear  in  imagination  the  din  of  muskets  at 
Fort  Washington  and  Stony  Point;  we 
gaze  in  admiring  wonder  at  the  unfolding 
vistas  of  the  Highlands;  wo  feel  the  spirit 
of  peace  as  we  glide  by  the  pastoral  beauty 
of  the  upper  reaches.  From  its  noblo 
gateway  at  the  sea  to  the  crystal  waters 
of  its  source  flowing  from  lake  "Tear  of 
the  Clouds"  in  the  Adirondacks  every  mile 
is  changeful  and  full  of  charm. 

SARATOGA   SPRINGS 

The  sixty-nine  miles  of  land  intervening 
between  Albany  and  Lake  George  aro 
traversed  by  rail.  About  half  -  way  is 
encountered  America's  most  famous  Spa — 
Saratoga  Springs.  The  springs  are  now 
Under  control  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  Saratoga  is  returning  year  by  year  to 
her  old-time  glory.  If  it  be  the  racing 
season,  the  tourist  stopping  over  here  on  Ins 
northward  trip  will  see  a  spectacle  each 
afternoon  rivaling  Longchamps  or  Epsom 
Downs.  "The  season"  at  the  superb 
Saratoga  track  this  year  will  be  from 
August  2  to  31.  Northward  from  Saratoga 
the  train  passes  through  Glens  Falls,  made 
famous  by  Cooper,  and  still  farther  on 
"Bloody  Pond"  with  its  grim  memories  of 
the  Battle  of  Lake  George. 

LAKE    GEORGE 

As  the  tourist  alights  from  the  train  at 
Lake  Georgo  Station  and  steps  on  board 
the  trim  white  steamboat  tied  up  along- 
side the  platform  his  gazo  down  the  lake 
is  upon  a  scene  of  raro  loveliness.  It  is 
a  vista  of  miles  upon  miles  of  forest -clad 
mountains    descending    upon    exquisitely 
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/"\N  the  cliffs  of  old  French  Quebec,  on  the  : ..■ 
^•s  the  Comte  de  Frontenac  built  his  Chateau  St.  Louis, 
is  one  of  the  most  individual  and  beautiful  I 
the    world— the  CHATEAU    FRONTENAC.     Like  a 
king's  castle  it  stands  dr  pensing  a  royal  hospitality,  a 
friendly  ease  and  welcon 

Below  flows  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  L  n  Moun- 

tains stretch  to  the  horizon.    An  old-world  atmosphere 
surrounds  it,  as  in  Normandy,  with  a  glamour  ol 
tory  and  romance.    Old  battle-fields,  shrines,  and  places 
of  natural  beauty  are  nearby. 

The  fine  motor  roads  leading  to  Quebec  over  moun- 
tains, through  forests,  by  lakes,  are  now  a  glory  of 
new  greens  and  blossoms.  There  are  always  comj 
ionable,  cosmopolitan  people  at  The  Frontenac — 
music,  dancing,  life.  A  cuisine  of  Paris,  London,  and 
New  York, and  the  perfect  appointments  and  individ- 
ual service  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel. 

The   Chateau   Frontenac   i*    always   open; 
but  Spring  and  early  Summer  are  moil  en- 
chanting in  Canada — the  ideal  icoiom   for 
golf  and  motoring.    For  full  particular* 
and  reservation!  address 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  HOTELS 

1231  Bro.dw. ».  New  York         140  S.  Clark  St.,  Ckicaro 
or  Montreal,  Canada 


r"p  nnnnnn<»nnnnrnnti<»nnnfinnfifi< 

e  tripjouVe  always  planned 

— will  take  you  to  the  seaside  city  of  your  dreams, 
at  San  Diego,  California. 

Here  summertime  is  always  cool. 

Eighty-five  thousand  residents  enjoy  miles  of  attractive 
homes  overlooking  bay  and  ocean-  or  built  around  a 
thousand  acres  of  flower-courted  park. 

The  ideal  city  for  your  permanent  home  is 

Lcvlirornia 

Through  Pullman  Cars  Chicago  to  San  Diego 
over  n t \v  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Railway. 
Rock  island  and  Southern  Pacific  "Golden 
State  Limited."  Through  Imperial  \  all.  %  . 
Mexico  and  Carri»o  Gorge. 
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Wherever  The  Sun  Shines 

American  Express  Travelers 

Cheques  are  Spendable 


Issued  in  Three  Forms 

POUNDS  STERLING 


/ 


"•"•C 


'"'Cki,,,,, 
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_J 


JESSSEES 


For  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies 
and  Dependencies.  Payable  elsewhere  at  current 
rate.     Issued  in  amounts  of  Five  and  Ten  Pounds. 


FRENCH  FRANCS 


■ 


/  '  &      *     ^/^.^y> 


For  use  in  France  and  the  French  Colonies  and 
Dependencies.  Payable  elsewhere  at  current  rate. 
Issued  in  amounts  of  200  and  400  French  Francs. 

DOLLAR  CHEQUES 


Sim, 
For   use    in   the    United  'States,  Canada,  Alaska, 
Central  and  South  America,  The  West  Indies  and 
the  Orient. 

Purchasable  at  Banks  and  at  Express  Offices 
LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

Convertible  into  cheques  or  currency 

The  American  Express  Travel  Department  can  take  care 
of  all  your  Travel  requirements  anywhere  in  the  world. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
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clear  water  interspersed  by  many  islands 
and  islets.  And  as  he  sails  for  some 
thirty  miles  northward  the  steamer  thread- 
ing her  way  between  miniature  archipela- 
goes and  past  towering  headlands  he  is 
imprest  with  the  appropriateness  of  the 
early  designation  of  this  body  of  wi 
given  by  the  French.  "Lake  of  the  Blessi  d 
Sacrament."  Besides  its  natural  charm 
there  is  ih<  association  with  conflicts  which 
took  place  on  or  near  these  waters  in  the 
early  chapters  of  American  history  and 
reminders  of  Cooper's  stories. 

LAKE   CHAMPLAIN' 

At  the  foot  of  Lake  George  the  tourist 
debarks  for  a  short  train  ride  close  to  the 
creek  which  carries  the  water-  of  the  lake 
down  a  descent  of  about  250  fe<  I 
Montcalm  Landing  on  Lake  Champlain. 
Here  another  steamboat,  glistening  in 
white,  is  waiting  for  the  eighty-three- 
mile  sail  northward  to  Plattsburg.  The 
shore  line  of  Champlain  is  less  rugged  than 
that  of  Lake  (ieorge,  but  it  has  a  charac- 
teristic beauty  throughout  its  length. 
The  steamer  passes  some  of  the  mosl 
interesting  historic  monuments  still  re- 
maining in  America.  Within  view  from 
the  boat  are  the  restoration  of  Fori 
Ticonderoga,  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Frederick 
and  Fort  Amherst,  near  Crown  Point, 
while  scores  of  other  points  of  interest  and 
action  in  those  early  struggles  are  en- 
countered on  either  shore. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain 
the  Richelieu  River  completes  the  chain 
of  waterways  between  New  York  and  the 
St.  LawTence.  Through  the  Champlain 
('anal  in  Xew  York  State  and  the  Riche- 
lieu Canal  in  Canada  there  is  a  continuous 
waterway,  traversable  for  small  vessels  be- 
tween Xew  York  Harbor  and  Sorel  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  tourist  for 
Montreal,  however,  makes  the  trip  from 
Plattsburg  to  that  city,  73  miles  by  rail. 


Day  steamer  service  between  New  York 
Albany  with  stop-,  at  Important  landings  is  pro- 
vided by  the  fastest  and  most  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed steamboats  for  daylight  service  in  tin- 
world,  under  management  of  the  Hudson  River 
Day  Line.  Night  service  is  i>>  well-appointed 
steamers  of  "The  Searchlight  Route"  operated 
by    the    Hudson    Navigation    Company.     From 

Albany  to  Lake  George  the  route  is  via  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  System.  Steamboat  service  on 
Lakes  (Iconic  and  Champlain  is  under  control  of 
the   same    management.     Rail    service    between 

Plattsburg  and  Montreal  is  also  by  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  In  conjunction  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
from  Rouses'   Point  northward. 


ADIRONDACK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Within  the  "North  Woods,"  only  an 
overnight  trip  from  Xew  York,  are  1,400 
miles  of  forest  dotted  with  lakes,  inter- 
sected with  streams,  and  fanned  by  bre 
of  balsam-laden  air.  There  are  nearly  a 
dozen  peaks  exceeding  4, (XX)  feet;  and 
Mount  Marcy  5,344,  the  tallest,  cradles 
Lake  "Tear  in  the  Clouds,"  source  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Here  are  found  trout 
waters  unexcelled,  boating  and  canoeing, 
excellent  motor  roads,  and  ideal  camping 
facilities,  either  private  or  in  the  foresl 
preserve,  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Xew 
York  State  Department  of  Conservation. 

In  the  eastern  Adirondacks  are  the 
Schroon  Lake  and  River,  designate! 
"Switzerland  in  miniature";  Luzerne,  set 
like  a  gem  among  mountains,  and  that 
curious  natural  formation,  the  Ausable 
Chasm.     In     the     northern     and     north- 
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western  region  are  the  broad  Chateau 
Lakes;  Upper Saranac,  with  its  labyrintbim 
lakes;  Tupper  Lake,  popular  as  a   ii 
ground;    Lake    Placid,  under    the    brow   of 
Whitefa.ee,  rivaling    Lake  Como  in  beaul 
St.  Regis,  with   its  historic    Paul  8mith  ; 
the    Fulton    Chain,    providing     an     ideal 
canoe    trip    from    Old    Forge    to    the    St. 
Regis  or  Loon  La>kes.     Raquette,  with  its 
waterways    to   Blue    .Mountain   and    Long 
Lakes,  and  scores  of  other   paradises   for 
the  sportsman  and  lover  of  nature. 


The  chief  eastern  rail  gateways  to  the  \diron- 
riacks  are  from  Plattsburg.  fori  Benry,  Westport 
or  North  Creek  on  the  Delaware  and  Budson 
■System;  the  western  gateways  are  from  the  \di- 
rondack  division  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
extending  northward  from  Utica,  V  Y.  Admi- 
rable automobile  highways  reach  Lake  Placid, 
Saranac  Lake.  I'aul  Smiths,  Saranac,  Tupper 
Lake,  Loon  Lake.  Ellzabethtown,  and  westporl 

Among  many  of  the  attractive  motor-trips  in 
the  North  Woods  which  are  made  possible  bj 
state  and  improved  roads  is  thai  which  begins 
at  Lake  George  and  continues  to  Loon  i.;,i,, 
Lonfj;  Lake.  Tupper  Lake.  Saranac  Lake.  Lake' 
Placid,  Ellzabethtown,  West  port.  Ticonderoga 
thence  through  Chestertown  back  to  Lake  George' 


IN  THE  CATSKILLS. 

In  his  admirable  book  entitled  •"I'll. 
Catskills,"  T.  Morris  Longstreel  says  that 
"in  no  other  American  vacation-land  can 
one  find  a  more  interesting  alternation 
of  forest  tramping  and  village  living,  a 
richer  background  of  subdued  mountain 
and  inviting  valley,  a  sympathetic  native 
population  with  finer  historic  antecedents 
and  more  solid  qualities." 

The  Catskills  have  come  to  be  regarded 
by  many  as  a  soramvliti'  congested  play- 
ground of  New  York's  teeming  population. 
There  are  localities  where  this  impression 
is  true.  Yet  it  is  incorrect,  to  assume  thai 
the  entire  region  is  infested  by  noisy 
crowds.  There  are  many  oases  alto- 
gether delightful  to  the  vacationist  of 
finer  sensibilities. 

There  is  Twilight  Park,  for  instance, 
villi  its  attractive  inn  and  rustic  collages 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  Kaaterskill 
Clove;  there  is  the  artists  colony  at 
Woodstock,  watched  over  iv  the  towering 
brow  of  Overlook  Mountain;  there  is  Rox- 
bury,  replica  of  a  typical  New  England 
village;  there  is  the  spell  of  unspoiled 
nature  in  the  Woodland  Valley  and  the 
exclusive  Winnisook  Club  part  way  up  the 
giant  Slide  Mountain. 

One  may  explore  sparkling  brooks, 
Climb  lofty  mountains  such  as  Ctsayanlha 
with  its  far-flung  views,  or  motor  over 
excellent  highways  far  distant  from  evi- 
dences of  the  workaday  world. 


Catskill  Park,  under  jurisdiction  of  the  New 
York  state  Conservation  Commission, includes  an 

area  of  .570.12(1  acres  of  which  the  State  actuallj 
owns  107,500  acres  situated  in  Hie  Hudson 
Delaware,  and  Mohawk  watersheds. 

The  chief  rail  gateway  to  the  Catskills  is  b\  the 
t  lster  and  Delaware  Line  from  Kingston  to 
Oneonta,  with  branches  to  Hunter  andKaaters- 
kill.  The  narrow-gage  railway  which  formerly 
carried  thousands  of  tourists  from  Catskill  to  the 
mountains   has  succumbed    to   (be   inroads   of  the 

inotor  vehicle,  and  visitors  entering  in  this  north- 
ern gateway  arc  now  transported  bj  automo- 
biles and  motor-buses.  Holh.  Kingston  and 
Catskill  are  reached  by  the  New  York  Central 
Liucs. 

a  comprehensive  motor  tour  of  the  mountains 

which  may  be  made  if  necessary  in  one  day  i^ 
as  follows:  Kingston  to  the  beautiful  mountain- 
walled  lake  forming  Ashokan  Reservoir  to  rim 
nicia,  Shandaken,  Arkville,  Roxbury  Grand 
('.orge.  Lexington.  Hunter,  East  Windham  with 
its  vast  panoramas,  Cairo  an.l  CatSklU,  thence 
southward  along  the  Hudson  to  Kingston. 


Switzerland 
°J  /Imerica 


National  Park 


In  Glacier  National  Park  an  Alpine  grandeur, 
rugged  and  rough,  but  majestic,  spreads  out  before 
you  in  marvelous  panorama.  Here  on  the  ^Top 
of  the  Continent"  is  the  Switzerland  of  America. 
Snow-capped  mountains,  pine-clad,  rise  sentinel- 
like  to  guard  the  flower-bordered  trails  Ixdow. 
land  lakes,  cool,  clear  and  colorful,  drink  in  the 
untamed  streams   tumbling  from   glaciers  above. 

I  lorseback  riding,  motoring  and  fishing  make  every 
minute   a   joyful  one    in    Glacier    National   P. irk. 
Tours  of  a  day,  week  or  month.  Or.  why  not  walk 
through?     Modern  hotels  and  rustic  Swiss  chalets  afford  genuine  comfort. 

"Glacier"  is  your  only  national  par\  on  the  main  line  of  a  transcontinental  railroad. 
En  route  to  North  Pacific  Coast.  Alaska  or  California,  visit  Lake  Chelan, 
Mt.  Rainier  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks. 

Write  for    Aeroplane    map   of  Glacier    Nat 
Park,  descriptive  literature  ami  Summer  Tourist 
Fares,  or  Inquire  of  neatest  ti^^ct  or  tourist  agent 

C.  E.  STONE,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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ComcTo 

Minnesota 

SPEND  yourvacation  in  the 
land  of  beautiful  lakes,  un- 
spoiled wilderness  and  vigor- 
ous climate.  Come  where  the 
game  fish  are  eager  to  bite — 
where  the  camping  is  ideal 
and  the  old  hiking  trails  more 
picturesque  than  ever. 

Or,  if  you  prefer  motor  highways, 
comfortable  hotels  and  cozy  cot- 
tages, they  are  at  your  service.  You 
can  bring  the  kiddies  along  and  en- 
joy all  the  summertime  sports  in 
Minnesota's  great  playgrounds. 
Write  today  for  aeroplane-view 
map  folder  and  start  planning 
/or  an  ideal  vacation. 

Ten  Thousand  Lakes  of 
Minnesota    Association 

Operating  under  the  direction  of  the 

Minnesota  Land  and  Lake 

Attractions  Board. 

136  East  Sixth  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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COOK'S 

Travel    Service 

The  Great 
Saguenay  River 

Fourteen  Wonderful  Vacation    Day» 

I  NCI  I  DING    S-DA1    <  Ki  ISES  bj   in 
<•!•  ln»i\il\    reserved    jtenmei    [com 
INfontrea],    *wil»    \i-it^   to    Niagara     Hall*. 
»     i        i  boa *.in<l    I-I.iii.I-.    the    Si 
Lawrence  River.  Quebec     iuoable  Cbatm, 
Cbamplaio    and    George,   Saratoga 
and  tin-  Hud  on  River. 

To  Marl  JuK  I6i                 b,  lugatl  l.Uli 
and  -..I.  laabto. 

Escorted  and  Individual 

Tours  to  Everywhere 

Ath  for  Boohlrt 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Saa  Francitco  New  York  Philadelphia 

Boitoa      CbicafD      Lei  Anitln      Montrtal      Toronto 
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VACATIONS  IN  THE   POCONOS,  BLUE 
RIDGE,  AND  ALLEGHANIES. 

In  these  central  and  southern  ranges  of 
tin  |rrv;»t  Appalachian  Mountain  System 
are  a  variety  of  attractive  summer  play- 
grounds, all  within  short  trips  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  Washington. 

Along  the  picturesque  waters  of  the 
Delaware  River,  particularly  at  Strouds- 
burg  and  Delaware  Water  Gap,  generations 
of  vacationists  have  enjoyed  rest  and 
recreation.  On  the  high  altitudes  of  the 
PoconosareMountPocono,  Pocono  Sum  mitj 
and  Tobyhanna,  each  noted  for  extensive 
views  and  attractive  surroundings.  The 
route  to  each  is  by  the  Lackawanna  Kail- 
road. 

In  the  Valley  of  Lehigh  are  other  r  - 
sorts  which  for  many  years  have  retained 
their  popularity,  including  Mauch  Chunk 
with  its  Switchback  Railroad  up  Mount 
Pisgah  and  Mount  Jefferson,  White  Havi  n, 
and  Glen  Summit  Springs.  Rail  access  is 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Central  Rail- 
roads of  New  Jersey. 

At  Eagles  Mere  in  the  Alleghanies  of 
northern  Pennsylvania  is  a  resort  offering 
an  unusual  number  of  attractions,  including 
boating,  bathing,  golfing,  and  mountain- 
climbing.  It  La  reached  by  a  branch  of  the 
Williamsport  and  North  Branch  Railroad 
connecting  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Head- 
ing at  Halls  and  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  at 
Satterfield. 

In  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Pennsylvania  and 
souttnvard  are  Mount  Gretna,  Doubling 
Gap,  Gettysburg  National  Park,  Blue  Ridge 
Summit,  Buena  Vista  Springs,  Pen-Mar, 
Berkeley  Springs,  Deer  Park.  Mount  Gretna, 
is  on  the  Pennsylvania  System,  Doubling- 
Gap  nine  miles  from  Newville  on  the  same 
road,  Gettysburg  on  the  Gettysburg  and 
Harrisburg  and  the  Western  Maryland. 
Blue  Ridge  Summit  is  on  the  Western 
Maryland,  Berkeley  Springs  and  Deer 
Park  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Following  the  mountains  still  farther 
southward,  other  inviting  resorts  arc  en- 
countered. Notable  among  them  are  Vir- 
ginia Hot  Springs  in  Virginia  and  White 
Sulphur  Springs  across  the  State  line  in 
West  Virginia.  Each  of  these  Springs  has 
been  visited  by  generations  of  tourists  and 
health-seekers.  The  former  is  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2,500  feet.  Visitors  have  available 
two  golf  courses,  horses  for  riding  and 
driving,  indoor  swimming  pool,  and  a 
variety  of  thermal  baths.  The  latter 
resort  is  2,000  feet  above  sea-level  and 
affords  all  the  recreation  features  of 
former.  Imposing  hotels  are  located  at 
eaeli  placo.  Botb  resorts  aro  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  System. 

Far  southward  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  i  'i« 
Great  Smokies,  and  the  Iron  Kan-'  is 
that  region  which  has  come  to  be  designate  <1 
as  "The  Land  of  the  Shy.-'  Uniformly 
high  altitudes  providi  cool  and  invigorat* 
air  throughout  the  summer  months. 
In  western  North  Can  Una  there  an  I 

than     ono    hundred     peaks    exceeding    five 
thousand    fret    in    altitude,    while      Mount 

Mitchell,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mounl  Mitchell 
National  Forest  (6,711  feet),  is  the  highest 
mountain  east  <>f  the  Rookies.  From  A.she- 
ville  (Southern  Railway)  mutes  div< 
to  Hendersonville,  Toxaway,  Hickory 
Nut  Gap,  Tryon,  and  scores  of  other 
places  that  appeal  to  nature-lovers  and 
sportsmen. 
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Higher  than  Gibraltar 

Passing  Capes  "Trinity"  and 
"Eternity"    on    the    route    of 

Niagara  to  the  Sea 

'THHE  most  satisfying  trip  in  America  for 
■*■  health  and  recreation.  Almost  1000  miles 
of  lakes,  rivers  and  rapids,  including  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  descent  of 
the  marvelous  rapids,  the  historic  associa- 
tions of  Mont  real,  Quaint  old  Quebec  with  its 
famous  miracle-working  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne 
de  Beaupre  and  the  renowned  Saguenay 
River  with  its  stupendous  Capes. "Trinity" 
and  "Eternity,"  higher  than  Gibraltar 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet,  map 
and  guide,  to  John  F.  Pierce,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
115  C.  S.  L.  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


"Highlands 
of  Ontario" 


Hay  fever  unknown.  One  thousand  to  two  thousand 

bove   the  sea.    Modern    hotels   in   Alconouin 

Park,  Muskoka  Lake?.  Gcorcian  Bav.  Lake  of  Bays. 

S  and  Tiirarami.  Fishine.  b< 
bathing, golf. etc.  Write  forfree  illustrated  literature. 

C    C.  ORTTENBURGER.  Desk  "R" 
907  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Bid*..  Chicago.  III. 

A.  B.  CHOWN.  Desk    "R" 
1270  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CANOES 

ROWBOATS 
I  ISHBOATS 
MOTOR  BOATS 

oi  i  no  Mto 

MOTORS 


ORDER  /<>'  MAIL 
'    mi  are  interested   in. 
THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  <  >>. 

1220    \nn    Street  IVshI  iiln.  Wia. 


MEREDITH  INNc/Ms 

MEREDITH,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ition-home   where    hospitality   reigns.      Suites 
with  private  baths.    Electricity,  si. 
convent                            r'»-"   tempts  with  thi 

'litis?.     Milk,  cream  and  butter  front  the 
lale   herd,      1 1  nnia,   i  lock   golf,   bo 
billiards,                           livery.       Phone   \  ia   Di  11 
accommodations. 
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A  day  itldom  f". 


Why  You  Should  Osp  a  Listerine  Mouthwash 


Bacteria,  always  present  in  the  mouth, 
develop  rapidly  unless  checked.  They 
cause  tooth  decay,  diseased  gums,  and 
often  by  absorption  affect  the  whole 
body. 

They  secrete  themselves  under  the  mar- 
gins of  the  gums  and  between  the  teeth. 

They  thrive  in  any  inaccessible  place. 

The  liquid  form  of  Listerine  allows  it  to 
penetrate  to  the  hiding  places  of  these 
bacteria.  Its  antiseptic  strength  pre- 
vents their  development. 

That  is  why  you  should  use  a  Listerine 
mouthwash  every  day.  It  keeps  the 
teeth  sound  and  the  gums  healthy. 

The  antiseptic  strength  of  Listerine  is 
due  to  balsamic  essences  and  ozonifer- 
ous  oils. 

It  is  safe,  either  diluted  or  undiluted, 
for  any  household  use. 

Manufncturrd  only   by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

ST   LOUIS.  MO.  L    S    A. 


the  safe  antiseptic 
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INCREASING 
THE 

FACTOR  OP 
SAFETY 


$8.50 


EXISTING  traffic  congestion,  such  as 
may  be  witnessed  on  Fifth  Avenue  at 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City — or  at  a  cor- 
ner in  any  thriving  metropolis — convinces 
one  that  some  immediate  means  must  be 
found  for  increasing  the  factor  of  safety 
in   the   operation   of   automobiles. 

One-way  streets  and  other  restrictions 
are  of  some  assistance,  but  the  motor- 
ist's real  help  lies  in  the  WRIGHT  Traffic 
and  Danger  Signal — which  warns  the 
driver  in  the  rear  of  the  car's  intended 
line  of   direction. 

The  WRIGHT  Signal  fits  over  the  rear 
tail  light  and  is  easily  discernible  at  from 
150  to  200  feet — DAY  OR  NIGHT.  Oper- 
ates by  ratchet  lever  on  the  steering  col- 
umn and  has   but  five  parts. 

The  elimination  of  one  rear-end  col- 
lision, with  its  attendant  repair  bill  for 
damages,  will  more  than  pay  the  cost 
of  the    WRIGHT  Signal. 

Order  from   your  dealer  today- 

A  little  booklet  "For  What  Goes  Before 
and  What  Comes  After"  sent  gratis  upon 
request. 

THE  WRIGHT  TRAFFIC  SIGNAL  CO. 
Dept  C.       Cincinnati,  O. 
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THE  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  CANADA 

It  is  predicted  that  tourist  traffic  in  thf 
Dominion  of  Canada  this  summer  will 
exceed  in  volume  all  previous  records.  Th( 
hindrance  to  traffic  which  was  caused  In 
returning  troop  movements  last  sumrm  r 
will  -no  longer  prevent  transportation  1 
from  devoting  their  full  attention  and 
facilities  to  handling  summer  passenger 
traffic. 

Recreation  facilities  are  many  and  diver- 
sified. As  an  editorial  writer  in.  The 
Canadian  Illustrated  Monthly  aptly  re- 
marks : 

"Canada  as  a  summer  region  has  been  espe- 
cially endowed  by  nature  as  to  climate,  scenery, 
and  sport.  The  Canadian  Rockies  are  more  sub-' 
lime  than  either  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees,  while 
the  rugged  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
fully  comparable  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Then  there  are  thousands  of  other  sections  from 
coast  to  coast  that  offer  every  attraction  that  the 
seeker  for  freedom  in  the  great  outdoors  demands, 
such  as  tho  Highlands  of  Ontario,  the  Rideau 
Lakes,  the  island-studdt  d  waters  of  the  Georgian 
Bay,  the  irilds  of  New  Brunswick,  the  Matapedia 
Valley,  Nova  Scotia,  with  its  Land  of  Evangeline 
and  Bras  d'Or  Lakes,  the  resorts  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  many  national  parks  of  the  Rockies, 
and  a  thousand  other  regions." 

THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

For  generations  Nova  Scotia  has  been 
the  favorite  objective  of  many  thou?;: 
of  summer  vacationists.     All   out-of-door 
sports,  ashore  and  afloat,  are  to  be  enjoyed 
here   in   the   bracing   air   of   ocean-swept 
breezes.     Romance  and  historical  associa- 
tion are   not  wanting  in   this   "Land   of 
Evangeline"   and   adjacent   Cape   Br. 
Island — a  miniature  transplanted  Scotland 
is  full  of  quaint    and   interesting   sc< 
Often  termed  "The  Garden  of  the  Gulf," 
Prince    Edward    [sland,    with    its    ancient 
Charlottetown,  its  long  str  t'  beach 

and  restful    pastoral   scents,    inviti 
who  wish  quietude. 

Xew  Brunswick  is  the  Mekka  of  sports- 
men, who  are  fond  of  big-game  hunting  and 
of  real  fishing.  In  the  Gaspe1  countrj 
moose,  caribou,  deer,  and  bear  are  plenti- 
ful, while  trout  abounds  in  many  of  the 
rivers. 

"Newfoundland  vies  with  Norway  in  its 
rock-hewn,  deeply  indented  coastal  bnrders 
and  in  the  rushing  rivers  and  crystal  1: 
of  its  forest-clad  interior.     Here  also  are 
hunting  and  fishing  for  true  sportsmen. 

Tourists  wishing  to  penetrate  the  far 
north,  to  leave  behind  the  beaten  paths  of 
1  ravel,  may  make  the  1\vo-thousand-ini!e 
voyage  from  St.  John's,  X.  F.,  to  Battle 
Harbor  on  the  rugged  coasl  of  Labrador. 


New  Brunswick  may  be  reached  by  rail  from 
Montreal,  Quebec,  or  Portland.  Maine,  and  by 
mer  from  Boston  to  St.  John.  Nova  Scotia 
has  direct  rail  connection  with  eastern  <  !anada  and 
steamship  service  from  Boston  to  Yarmouth  and 
from  New  York  to  Halifax.  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land  and    Newfoundland   each  lias    its  railway 

system  With  steamer  connections,  while  St. 
John's,  N  K  .  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Red 
Cross  Line  ships  from  New  York, 

DOWN  THE    ST.  LAWRENCE    AND  UP 
THE  SAGUENAY 

There  is  an  inland  water  trip  which  for 
varied  inlercst  can  lie  hardly  equaled  on 
this  continent.  It  is  the  sail  down  the 
SI.  Lawrence  and  up   the  Saguenay  Rivers. 

To  drink  the  full  cup  of  enjoyment  of 
this  voyage,  'he  tourisl  should  start  at  its 
very  beginning,  which  may  well  be  Lewiston, 
neat  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  sail 
across  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  to 
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Toronto,  and  there  board  the  white  Rich  - 
lieu  and  Ontario  steamer  which  is  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  great  river  Famed  in 
romanco,  history,  and  scenery. 

THE   THOUSAND   ISLANDS 

After  leaving  Kingston  the  steamer  be- 
gins to  thread  her  way  through  that  water 
and  isle  fairyland,  the  Thousand  Islands, 
rnoro   poetically    termed    by    the    Indian 
Nanatoana,    "The   Garden   of   the   Gr< 
Spirit."     Two  nations  divide  jurisdiction 
over  these  islands,  but   tho  St.  Lawrenco 
holds  them  all  within  her  bosom  as  on^ 
of  her  most  treasured  natural  possessions. 
The  Toronto   boat  will  land   tho   torn 
for  a  stop-over  at  Clayton,  tho  New  York 
Central  rail  approach  to  tho  Thousand  Is- 
lands, or  at  Alexandria  Bay,  headquai ■< 
for  delightful  excursions  among  the  island 
labyrinth. 

SHOOTING  THE   RAPIDS 

Resuming  the  trip,  the  steamer  is  again 
boarded  at  Alexandria  Bay  for  tho  thin 
four-mile  sail  to  Prescott,  whero  passengers 
transfer  to  the  observation  steamer  for  the 
exciting  dash  through  the  series  of  St. 
Lawronce  rapids,  including  the  Galops, 
Du  Plat,  Long  Sault,  Cotcau,  Cedars, 
Split  Rock,  Cascades,  Lachino,  and  inter- 
vening waters,  finally  landing  at  Canada's 
i  onunorcial  capital,  Montreal. 

MONTREAL  AND   QUEBEC 

There  is  much  in  Montreal  to  claim  the 
visitors'  interest,  the  most  beautiful 
churches  in  America,  the  historic  Chateau 
de  Ramesay,  Bonsecour  Market,  Mount 
Royal  Park,  etc. 

The  next  section  of  the  down-river 
journey  is  the  overnight  sail  from  Montreal 
to  Quebec,  passing  under  tho  great  new 
cantilever  bridge  just  before  reaching  tho 
towering  heights  where  Champlain  set  tho 
flag  of  France  in  1G08.  No  tourist  should 
fail  to  spend  at  least  a  day  of  sightseeing 
in  this  city  with  its  mingling  of  tho  old  and 
the  Now  World,  including  a  visit  to  the 
Citadel  with  its  superb  views,  to  the 
palatial  Chateau  Frontenac,  to  the  "Old 
Town"  with  its  narrow  winding  streets, 
to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  and  the 
shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre. 

THE   LOWER   RIVER 

At  Quebec  the  river-tourist  boards  the 
steamer  for  the  lower-river  trip,  including 
the  sail  up  the  Saguenay.  Since  leaving 
Montreal  the  people,  towns,  and  houses 
have  been  changing  gradually  until  we 
now  enter  French  Canada  with  all  the 
novelty  of  visiting  a  foreign  land. 

In  the  day's  sail  to  Tadousac,  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Saguenay,  landings  are  made 
at  Baie  St.  Paul,  Les  Eboulements,  a  village 
resting  on  tho  mountainside  almost  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  water;  St.  [renee\ 
Murray  Bay,  Canada's  ultra-fashionable 
river  resort;  Cap  a  l'Aigle,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Laurentians;  St.  Simeon,  and  finally 
pieturesque  Tadousac,  gateway  to  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Saguenay.  Here,  be- 
sides the  quaint  village,  is  situated  a 
modern  hotel  commanding  glorious  river 
and  mountain  views. 

THE   SAGUENAY 

The  sail  up  tho  Saguenay  to  Chicoutimi, 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  is  a  travel  ex- 
perience never  to  bo  forgotten.  For  mill's 
the    characteristically    black    waters    are 


MICHELIN    GUIDES 

to   the  Battlefields    of  Europe 


The    Battlefields 
And  What    They   Mean 


&&** 


Make  your  visit  to  France  a  pilgrimage — not  merely  a  ross  a  devastated 

land.      The   broken   ruins,  the  barren  shell-torn  I  i  abandon* 

these  mi  ig  until  interpreted  in  term*  of  the   glorious   deed*  and  »acr 

that  occurred  there. 

The  whole  story,  now  permanently  recorded  that  you  may  visit  the^e  s&cir 
understanding^,  is  told  simply  and  clearly  in  the  Mithch.i  Guides  to  the  Bat  lief 
Illustrated  with  thousands  of  photographs,  maps,  and  diagrams 
books  are  invaluable  to  the  tourist,  the  Mudent,  the  ex-soldier  and  all 
those  interested  in  the  war. 

Books  Now  Ready     (English  Edition) 

The  First  Battle  of  the  Marnc.     $1.50  Lillr 

Amiens  .50  Verdun..  1.00 

Soissons .50 

The  Americans  in  the  Great  War 

Vol.  1 — The  Second  Battle  uf  tin-  Marni  J1.00 

Vol.  2— The  Battle  of  St    Mihiel  1.00 

Vol.  3 — Meuse  and  Argonne  Battlefields 1 .00 

Published  by  MICHELIN  &  CIE.,  Clermont-Ferrand.  France 

Address  Orders  and  Inquiries   to  Guide  Dept.   of 

MICHELIN    TIRE    C  O.,  Millto  wn,  N.  J. 

These  books  will  soon  be  on  sale  the  world  over 
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NO  OTHER  VACATION  JUST  LIKE  THIS 
ONE.     14  days  of  sight  :id  pleasure — Char- 

tered Steamer  from  Montreal  toSaguenay and  return. 

5  Tours  July  and  August 

Niagara  Falls,  Toronto,  Thousand  Islands,  St» 
Lawrence  Rapids,  Montreal,  Quebec,  The  Saguenay 
River.    Tadousac,    Mun  .    Ausable    Chasm, 

Lake  Champlnin,  Lake  George,  Saratoga  Springs, 
down  the  Hudson  River  to  Ni  R  York. 

n  nfe  Dept.  L.D.   10  for  Details 
14  DAYS  $265  Up 
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The  Ink  That  Absorbs 
Moisture  from  the  Air 

The  development  of  a  remarkable  ink  that  overcomes 
the  age-old  difficulty  of  ink  drying  up  and  becoming 
gummy  and  caked  in  the  well,  is  a  typical  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  Stafford  organization — a  history  of 
achievements. 

The  value  of  this  ability  of  Stafford's  Commercial  to 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air  is  two-fold.  First,  being 
much  slower  to  evaporate,  the  same  quantity  of  ink  lasts 
longer — ink  expense  is  reduced.  Second,  each  dip  of  the 
pen  finds  free-flowing  ink  that  writes  instantly — clear 
and  clean  almost  to  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 

And  the  development  of  convenient,  efficient  Stafford 
containers  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
Stafford  quality. 

The  patented  Stafford  Dripless  Pour  Regulator  Bottle 
containing  quarts,  pints  and  half-pints  of  Stafford's 
Commercial  is  the  best  known  of  the  ink  containers. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete line  of  ink  packages  made — made  to  meet  every 
possible  business  and  personal  need. 

Your  dealer  is  glad  to  furnish  Stafford's  Inks  and  other 
Stafford  products,  for  they  assure  you,  his  customer,  the 
most  complete  satisfaction. 

* 

S.  S.  STAFFORD,  Inc.,  603-609  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  1858 
Chicago:  (>2  \V.  KinzieSt.  Canadian  Factory: 9 Davenport  Road, Toronto 

See  that  it's 


In  addition  to  the 
famous  bottle  with 
the  Dripless  Pour 
Regulator — 


ftWfr 


Household 
Sizes 
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walled  by  the  precipitous  Laurenti 
There  are  long  stretches  of  1  his  mighty  fiord 
with  no  sign  of  civilization  to  mar  its 
solitude.  In  stern  majesty  headland  after 
headland  of  solid  rock  is  silently  p.i  ed, 
culminating  in  the  most  awe-ii  of 

all     the    formations,    Capes    Trinitj     and 
Eternity,    mightier   even    than    the    great 
rock  of  Gibraltar,   with   their  sheer  .hop 
of  almost  two  thousand  feet  to  the  v ;. 
edge. 

From  Toronto  to  Chicoutimi  the 
has  traversed   762   miles   of    almosl    con- 
tinuous  sceuic  change   and    its   incidents 
will  linger  in  the  minds  of  even   ton 


earner  service  on  Lake  Ontario,  down  tin 
Lawrence,  and  up  the  Sagueuay  is  overconni  cting 
lines  of  tin-  Richelieu  and  Ontario  division  ol 
Canada  Steamship  Lines.     The  summer  weekly 

cruises   from   Montreal    to   the   9aguenaj    Will    In- 
available  by  the  steamer  Cape  Trinity      Toii 
throughout  these  cruises   will   use   the  steal 
which  is  equipped  with  all  outside  sta 
observation  decks,  and  other  attractive  feal 
ai  their  hotel,     it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary    to 
use  shore  accommodations  throughout  the  entire 
trip. 


THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  ONTARIO 

Within  a  brief  trip  from  Buffalo  or 
Niagara  Kails  through  rail  lines  radiating 
from  Toronto  an;  the  Highlands  of  Ontario, 
the  Algonquin  Park,  Temagami,  and  the 
thirty  thousand  islands  of  the  Georgian 
Hay  regions.  The  entire  territory  is  a 
labyrinth  of  lakes,  big  and  little,  of  balsam- 
laden  air,  the  Mekka  of  fishermen,  cauo;  ists, 
and  those  who  seek  escape  from  hay  fever. 

Within  a  short  rail-ride  from  Toronto 
are  Lake  Simcoe,  the  three  beautiful 
Mtiskoka  Lakes,  and  connecting  water- 
ways; the  fourteen  Kawartha  bakes;  the 
Lake  of  Bay>s,  and  the  island  paradise  of 
the  Georgian  Bay.  North  of  the  Ontario 
Highlands  is  Algonquin  Provincial  Park, 
which  includes  two  and  a  half  million 
acres  of  forest  reserve  dotted  with  beauti- 
ful lakes.  Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for 
camping,  and  there  are  several  comfort- 
able hotels.  Continuing  northward  are 
Lake  Nipissing  and  the  nearly  four  million 
acres  of  wild  country  embraced  in  the 
Temagami  Reserve.  Here  are  hundreds  of 
picturesque  lakes,  among  the  larger  being 
Temiskaming  and  Temagami.  Access  to 
the  heart  of  this  unspoiled  country  is  by 
the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway.  Attractive  booklets  containing 
specific  descriptions  and  other  practical 
information  for  tourists  are  issued  by  the 
various  railway  systems  connecting  Toronto 
and  other  points  with  the  gateways  of 
Ontario's  many  summer  playgrounds,  in- 
cluding the  Grand  Trunk  System,  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway,  and  Canadian 
Northern. 

THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

Beyond  the  Canadian  border  in  western 
Canada  is  a  mountainland  described  by 
Edward  Whymper,  hero  of  the  Matter- 
horn,  as  "(iffy  Switzerlands  thrown  into 
one."      Here  rise  the  gigantic  peaks  of  the 

Canadian  Rockies  and  adjacent  Selkirks 
and  Cascade  ranges.  Glaciers,  lakes, 
crystallino  streams,  virgin  forests,  and  ex- 
hilarating air  are  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  region.  For  twenty-four  hours  the 
transcontinental  train  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  winds,  climbs,  or  plunges 
beneath  these  huge,  barriers. 

World-famous  summer  resorts  are 
located  in  the  heart  of  this  region.     There 


is  Banff,  for  instance,  with  an  altitude  ui 
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( 'a\  ■■-  and  othi  r  attractions.     All  of  I 

are  on   the  lino  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 


ON  OUR   INLAND  SEAS 

"America  i-  inn  rsected  l>y  great  ri\ . 
-ii    Rhodl  >,  "doited  with  I 
which  are  like  dew  upon  the  green  country- 
side,   and     bounded    along    its     northern 
frontier  by   blue   inland    seas,    the   noblest 
bodies  of  fresh    water  in   the   world.     In 
proud  simplicity  we  .-all  them  merely  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  familiarity  ha-  perhaps 
made  us  Lose  something  of  that  romantic 
boastful   quality  in    the    phrase    which   a 
tgner  mighl  catch  a-  1m    stood  for  the 
first  time  in  hi-  life  on  a  beach  by  v 
that    was    not    salt    and    strained    hi-    i 
toward   a   distant    landless  horizon.     They 
indeed,  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  world, 
and   the  cataract  where  they   pour  their 
waters  toward  their  last   brother,  Ontario, 
and   the  distant   great    river  which  at   last 
carries    them    seaward    to   a    worthy   rival, 
the  Atlantic,   is  tin'  world's  Greal    Falls." 

There  are  voyages  on  these  inland  s<as 
sufficient  in  variety  to  meet  every  tourist 
requirement.  They  range  from  a  few  hours' 
trip  to  the  four-day  cruise  of  more  than 
one  thousand  miles  between  Buffalo  and 
Duluth.  At  frequent  intervals  along  the 
vast  shore -lino  are  delightful  summer 
resorts. 

Ontario,  which  the  Niagara  harrier  has 
SOmewhat  disassociated  with  the  three 
other  Great  bakes,  afford-'  the  attractive 
water  trip  across  the  lake  to  Toronto, 
thence  a  sail  over  almost  its  entire  length, 
this  being;  the  first  stop  of  the  St.  Lawn  nee 
trip  described  elsewhere. 

Buffalo  is  the  great  eastern  terminal  port 
for  freight-  or  passenger  traffic.  D>  parting 
from  her  inner  harbor  and  clearing  the 
breakwater,  there  is  a  sail  of  about  250 
miles  on  Lake  Erie  calling  en  route  at 
Cleveland.  From  here  ihe  lake  is  crossed 
and  the  interesting  straits  are  entered  which 
lead  past  Sugar  Island  Park  and  the  ship- 
yards to  Detroit.  Leaving  Detroit,  tin' 
sail  continue-,  passing  beautiful  Pi  lie  1-le 
Park,  and  crossing:  Lake  St.  ("lair  through 
the  ship  canal  to  that  famous  Venii-elike 
summer    re-ort     known    as    the    "Fhr 

thence  through  the  St.  Clair  River  oul 
upon  the  bosom  of  Huron  for  about  ISO 
miles  to  Mackinac  island,  "cross-roads 
of   Great    r&kes   traffic."     Here   diverges 

the  steamer  route  southward  some  300 
miles  over  bake  Michigan  to  Chicago. 
Prom  Mackinac  the  route  westward  is  by 
the    famous   straits    and    locks    of    Sault 


New  England 

The  Vacation  Land 


Maine 


Delightful  bathing 
besu  li<--.    F<  ami  "f. 

Rugged  n><  kfi  and  In 

lands. 

t  entury-old  tn 

Ocean   Breezes  —  Scented   Wood* 
Land  of  Lake* 

Famous  fishing  grouj 
Guides  a-plenl  (Jut- 

door    1  ifc    at    its 
Charming  social  li: 

Maine  Centennial  Celebration  at 
Portland,    June    28th  — July    5th. 

White  Mountains 

of  New  Hampshire 

Mile-high  peak-.  Fra- 
grant forests  threaded 
with  tine  state  roads. 
Charming  \  Lews.  Cham- 
pionship links  that  test 
yourgolf.  Tennis  even- 
where.  Tonic  air.  Cool 
nights. 

Vacation  Books 

Complete     information     about 
best  hotels,  boarding  houses,  camps 
in    the   White    M  ne, 

New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
Likes  and  W  ;  B<    ■         C   Hills, 

Cape  I  Nan- 

tucket,    N  .     .   ansett     Bay,     Ci 
Bay,    Penobscot    Bay,    Mt.    Desert, 
Bai  Harbor. 

Send  for  Them 

State    Region    You    Prefer 

For  Booklets  and  information  addrett 

VACATION  BUREAU 

Room  504.  Railroad   Ruildinc. 
New  Haven.  Conn 
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Dealers:  This  is  num- 
ber one  oj  a  series  of  na- 
tional advertisements 
to  appear  this  season. 
Gtt  a  card  of  Cloud 

75"  Spark  P/11.1. 
dozen)    from   your 
wholesale  news 
company  toda; 


CLOUD75' 

SPARK  PLUGS 

Buy  them  where  you 
get  your  magazines 

WH  ETHER  you  own  a  pleasure  car  or  a  truck— 
itpays  to  equip  with  Cloud  "75"  Spark  Plugs. 

Cloud  "75's"  are  not  faddish  or  freaky.  They 
are  sturdily  built  to  give  long  and  consistent 
service.  Made  of  the  highest  grade  cold  rolled 
steel,  and  nickel-plated — they  are  absolutely  rust 
proof.  Only  the  best  of  imported  porcelain, 
English  Koalin,  which  stands  a  temperature  of 
2600  degrees  Fahrenheit,  is  used  in  their  manu- 
facture. Special  copper  asbestos  filled  gaskets 
make  the  Cloud  "75"  absolutely  compression  and 
leak-proof,  and  the  electrodes  of  sub-platinum 
wire  will  not  warp,  pit  or  burn.  The  special  com- 
bination universal  terminal  takes  any  kind  of 
connection. 

Cloud  "75's"  are  not  only  as  good  as  the  best, 
but  they  are  sold  everywhere  and  the  price — 75 
cents — is  one  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

You  can  buy  Cloud  "75's"  anywhere! 

It  is  always  easy  to  get  a  new  Cloud  "75"  for 
your  car  or  truck.  No  matter  what  store  you  go 
into,  druggist's,  news-dealer's  or  retail  store,  look 
for  the  attractive  display  card  of  Cloud  "75" 
Spark  Plugs.  Buy  Cloud  "75's"  where  you  see 
the  card. 

Go  through  the  season  without  spark  plug 
trouble.  Equip  with  Cloud  "75"  Spark  Plugs 
toda\ 

Bu>   them  where  you  bought  this  magazine ■! 

Distributed  by  Western  News  Company 
21-29  E.  Aititin  Aic,  Chicago 

The  Cloud  Accessories  Corporation 

1408  S.  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL- 
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St<  .  Marie  and  on  over  the  deep   waters  of 
Superior,  more  than  400  miles  to  Duluth. 

Many  interesting  points  have  been 
passed  to  claim  the  tourist's  interest. 
<  Li  .  1  land  is  popular  with  sightseers; 
Detroit's  immense  motor-car  factories  and 
her  superb  park  system  should  be  si 
Mackinac  Island,  that  "jewel  of  the  un- 
salted  seas,"  rich  in  historic  association 
and  natural  wonder,  should  most  certainly 
be  made  a  place  of  stop-over.  Then 
are  the  other  Michigan  resorts  so  popular 
with  vacationists  of  the  Middle  West, 
such  as  Alpena,  Cheboygan,  Harbor 
Springs,  Petoskey,  Muskegon,  and  Bern  on 
Earbor  on  the  peninsula  coast,  and  the 
Green  Bay  region,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Mani- 
towoc, Sheboygan,  and  others  on  the 
Wisconsin  shore.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  scenic  charm  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
district  elsewhere. 


Two  fleets  of  large,  well-appointed  passenger- 
steamers  are  operated  bet  w&  n  Buffalo  and  <  !Ieve- 
land  and  Buffalo  and  Detroit.  The  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo  Transit  Company's  ships  leave  either 
port  every  evening,  reaching  their  destinations  the 
following  morning.  Other  divisions  of  this  line 
are  operated  between  Cleveland,  Cedar  lJoiiu, 
and  Put-In-Bay;  Toledo  and  Put-in-Bay  and 
Cleveland;  Put-in-Bay.  Toledo,  and  Detroit.  The 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navigation  Company 
steamers  provide  overnight  trips  between  Buffalo 
and  Detroit  and  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland, 
with  additional  day  trips  between  the  latter  p 
in  midsummer.  The  routes  between  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  and  Detroit  provide  an  attractive  break 
in  the  western  rail  journey  with  an  escape  from 
sleeping-car  discomforts.  Kail  ticket*,  are  inter- 
change aide.  The  Detroit  and  Cleveland  mat 
ment  have  regular  sailings  also  between  Toledo, 
Detroit,  Port  Huron.  Cheboygan.  Mackinac  Island 
and  St.  Ignacc  with  steamer  connection  for  Lake 
Michigan  ports. 

Between  Toledo,  Detroit,  St.  Clair  River  land- 
ings, and  Port  Huron  a  variety  of  day  sails  are 
available  by  White  star  Line  boats. 

The  Northern  Navigation  Company,  operated 

by  the  Grand  Trunk  System,  has  sailings  between 
Sarnia,  Sault  Stc.  Marie,  Port  Arthur,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, and  Duluth.  The  Waubic  of  this  man 
ment  makes  trips  between  Carry  Sound  and 
Penetang  among  the  thirtj  thousand  islands  of 
Georgian  Bay. 

On  Lake  Michigan  the  Michigan  Transit  Com- 
pany's fleet  operates  between  Chicago  and  sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Intermediate  ports. 

The  Goodrich  Transit   Company  also  has 
from  Chicago   to    Mackinac  and   Sault    - 
Marie. 

The  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  <  teorgian  Bay  Transit 

Oompanj  offers  a  series  of  at  tract  i\  e  cruises  occu- 
pying periods  ranging  from  one  week  to  twelve 
days,  and  including  routes  from  ( JhicagO  to  Duluth. 
and  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  calling  at  imp  or  tanf 

ports  en  route. 

On  Lake  Superior  steamer  service  from  Duluth 
along   the   north   shore   to    Tort    Arthur  and   al 

■  mi  1 1 1  shore  to  Cornucopia  is  provided  b\  the 
United  States  and  Dominion  Transportation 
Company  's  Bteamei  s. 

Service  between    Buffalo  and    Duluth   over   the 

longest    voyage  on  the  Great    Lake-,  is  given  bj 

well-appointed   passenger  steamships  ol    the 

Great   Lakes  Transit    Corporation  with  hiweeklj 

sailings  from  Buffalo  and  Duluth.  calls  being 

at     Cleveland       Detroit,     Port      Huron.     Mackinac 

island,  sault  Stx    Marii  .  Marquette,  and  Po 

I  .^Ui  . 

THE    MYRIAD    LAKES   OF   WISCONSIN 
AM)    MINNESOTA 

Within  a  short  trip  from  Chicago  in  a 
northwesterly    direction    is  a  land  dotted 

with  picturesqui  hikes  big  and  Little. 
Tin  11  an  said  i"  be  ten  thousand  of  tin  se 
fresh-water  bodies  in  Minnesota  alom 
Mans  of  these  Lakes  have  cottage  or  tenl 
colonies,  but  then  are  hundreds  forest- 
shored  and  pristine  in  their  surroundings, 
In  Wisconsin  within  a  lew  hours'  rail- 
ride  from  Chicago  are  Lake  Geneva.  Green 
e,  Forest  Lake,  Lab  Winnebago, 
Twin  Lakes,  Fox  Lake,  Crystal  Lak-  Laki 
Zurich.  North  Luke,  Lake  Mendota, 
Beaver  Lake,  and  scores  of  others  providing 
1  xcellent  fishing  and  boating. 
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In  Minnesota  is  a  vast,  network  of  lakf 
providing  exceptional  opportunities  f< 
Canoeing,  fishing,  and  camping.  "PI 
points  of  entry,"  says  Alberl  Britt,  editt 
of  Ouling  Magazine,  "are  by  way  < 
Dnlnth  or  farther  westward  through  8 
Paul  to  whatever  section  allures,  as  f; 
north  as  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  tl 
waters  that  make  the  Canadian  line.  It 
a  real  wilderness — make  no  mistake  abo 
that.  If  solitude  is  your  key  to  happine 
you  can  travel  for  days  without  seen 
another  human  face  or  coming  with 
sound  of  a  locomotive-whistle.  You  01 
be  as  strenuous  or  as  lazy  as  you  like 
work  twelve  hours  a  day  or  loaf  and  in\  i 
your  sold." 

Various  attractive  canoe  routes  throuj 
this  wild  and  beautiful  region  have  be* 
mapped  carefully  by  the  "Ten  Thousai 
Lakes  of  Minnesota  Association"  of  (■ 
Paul,  with  detailed  explanations  and  i 
formation  relating  to  white  and  Indi; 
guides,  sources  of  outfits,  and  the  lil 
The  fish  and  game  regulations  of  Minn 
sota  may  be  obtained  also  from  tl 
organization. 

OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  Government  has  now  under  i 
control  sixteen  National  Parks  in  1 
United  States  proper,  not  including  those 
Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Tin 
are  also  numerous  reservations  term 
"monuments."  To  each  an  official  i 
vitation  to  the  American  people  is  < 
tended  in  the  following  words: 

"Uncle  Sam  asks  you  to  be  his  guest.  He  1 
prepared  for  you  the  choice  places  of  this  eon 
neat — places  of  grandeur,  beauty,  and  of  wood 
He  has  built  roads  through  the  deep-cut  cane 
and  beside  happy  streams,  which  will  carry  y 
into  these  places  in  comfort,  and  has  provid 
lodgings  and  food  in  the  most  distant  and  in; 
i  vssiblo  places  that  you  might  enjoy  yourself  a 
realize  as  little  as  possible  the  rigors  of  the  piom 
traveler's  life.  These  are  for  you.  They  are  t 
playgrounds  of  the  people.  To  see  them  is 
make  more  hearty  your  affection  and  admiral i 
for  America." 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   NATIONAL 
PARK 

Of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Pa 
in  northern  Colorado,  Enos  A.  Mil 
author  of  "Wild  Life  in  the  Rockies,"  sa; 

"It  is  a  marvelous  grouping  of  gentleness  ; 
grandeur;  an  eloquent,  wordless  hymn  sung 
silent,  poetic  pictures:  a  Wilderness  mount; 
world  of  groves  and  grass  plots,  crags  and  e&fil 
rounded  lakes  with  shadow-matted  shores  t 
rest  in  peace  within  the  purple  forest.  There 
wild  flowers  of  every  color,  and  many  a  sil 
meadow  edged  with  ferns.  Brokenness 
beauty,  terrace  upon  terrace,  a  magnificent  h; 
ing  wild  garden.  Over  these  terraces  waters  I 
and  pour.  From  ice-sculptured,  snow-piled  pe 
young  and  eager  streams  leap  in  white  case; 
between  crowding  cliffs  and  pines." 

There  are  numerous  gateways  to  this  p 
Denver,  Fort  Collins,  Longmont,  Level; 
Lyons, and  Ward  being  the  eastern  rallapproac 
Motor-transportation  routes,  converging 
Kstcs  Park  village, include  those  via  Big  Tho 
son  Cafion,  .St.  Vrain  River,  and  Allen's  Park 


MESA   VERDE    PA  UK 

In  the  southwestern  corner  of  Color; 
is  a  National  Park,  the  Mesa  Verde,  wh 
is  of  intense  interest  to  ethnologi 
students,  for  here  are  the  clifT-dwellii 
of  an  ancient  race. 

"Come  with  me  to  the  Mesa  Verde."  says 
J.    "Walter   Fewkes,    Chief,    Bureau   of   Amcri 


This  model  is  the  "Smith" 

Extra  Comfort 
**No  Extra  Cost 

That's  what  you  get  in  "the  easiest 
shoes  on  earth."  The  luxurious 
comfort  of  their  cushion  inner 
soles  is   like    walking    on    velvet. 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


JLP.SMITrJ  SHOE  C0.-J0HN  EBBER7S  SHOE  CO. 

IVakers  of  Mvns  Shoes  mm*  .Makers  of  Wbmeris  Shoes 

Chicago  Buffalo 

They  need  no  "breaking  in" — yet 
they  are  up-to-date  in  style.  It's  all 
in  the  cushion. 

If  there  is  no 
Dr.  A.  Reed 
dealer  in  your 
city,    write    us. 

This  model  is  No.  R501 


lis  All 

Inthe 
Cushion 
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LAME     PEOPLE 


Need  Nature    Form 

Makes    both    f.  • 

<<rt.     Ready  -  ma-i 
Stylish  and  secure.      Writ*    far  Bo"klrl. 
LP.  Sinn.  748  8ettenSI.,  Newark  N.J 


Extension  Sho<Tw^J  UT^ 
ahk-  .  rm   matter  '   ^^~  - 

3^L 


4VENT0RS  22S 


Ho  desire  to  secure  patent 
should  write  for  our  guide 
■k  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
3el  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
NDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


i  SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320  Pages:  Illustrated:  Clotb 

By  W1NFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D..  Ph.D. 

=m  SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

^$1.00     What  every  jounc  man  and  eiery  young  woman  should 

Postpaid     'lnow —     al  t,tri  C  nusDan|l  ai,d  ,Ter>'  young 
Mailed  iii       "if*  should  know — What  eyery  parent  should  know. 

nipper  Tahlr  eontfnt*  «£■  rotftmeWationi  e>;  •'.<*' 

MER1CAN   PUB.  CO..     606  Winston  BM*  .  Philadelphia 


rlow  Beautiful 
^ace  is  Made 

)0  VOTJ  ENOW  HOW  LACE  IS  MADE?  From 
frilly  little  ruffles,  so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart, 
to  rich  flowing  curtains,  stately  table  covers,  and 
icate  bed  spreads,  it  is  all  explained  tor  you  in  this 
[nat  Full  of  rich  half-tone  illustrati* 

so  charming  and  delicate  your  fngeis  will 
i  to  touch  them. 

OBBINS    OF    BELGIUM 

By  CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 

Of  the  Commission  fot   Rrlief  in   Pelrium 
Author  of  "Women  of  lielgtum" 

loliRht ful  book  covering  the  methods  used  in  making 
■  by  thousands <>t  women  and  children  in  Belgium — 
•  ol  the  foremost  lace  centers  of  the  world— and  giv- 
an  enlightening  survey  of  the  trying  conditions  under 
ich  some  exceptionally  delicate  varieties  have  to  be 
de.  It  also  tells  in  a  very  human  and  appealing 
nner  of  the  suffaring  and  hardships  endured  by  the 
1c  lace  makers  of  Belgium  during  the  war. 

oVo,  Cloth.  Ornamental  Cover  Desitn. 
tl.oo  net;  by  moil  ${.12 


NK    &    W  A  f .  N  A  L  L  S 
t-.tdO  Fourth  Avenue 
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BUY 
,YOUR 
TWINE 

WITHOUT  GUESSWORK 

TWINE  seems  a  small  expense,  but 
used  in  quantities  its  yearly  cost 

assumes  a  formidable  figure. 

Save  a  very  substantial  part  of  "your 
(wine  expense  by  letting  our  twine  ex- 
perts determine  the  efficiently  right, 
most  economical  twine  for  your  use. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  the  twine  you  use. 
Our  twine  experts  will  send  you  an 
analytical  report  indicating  the  possi- 
bilities of  not  only  lowering  your  twine 
expense,  but  increasing  efficiency.  This 
service  is  free  to  all  twine  users. 

Send  for  booklet  "A  Line  on  Twine  " 
Shows  how  to  judge  twine  and  j;ives 
interesting  examples  of  how  we  have 
reduced  twine  expense  for  others.  It  is 
free.     Please  ask  for  your  copy. 

American  Mills  Company 

Makers  of  Economy  Twines 

At  Atlanta,  Georgia,  U.  S.  A. 
166  Marietta  Street 

Warehouses  in  principal 
cities  oj  the  United  States 


FOR   m  MEN    ^    OF  BRAINS 


10ARS 

-MADE  AT   KEY~WE.ST;— 

You  could 
dip/rt/J 

house//) 

water 


Decorate  masonry  walls  with  this  soft  hued, 
artistic  outface  just  like  the  texture  of  atone 
from  quarries,  weatherproof,  rainproof  and 
waterproof. 

StoneTex  is  a  highly  specialized,  nation- 
ally  known,  liquid  cement  coating  which 
is  NOT  a  paint  though  applied  with  a 
brush  as  easily  as  a  paint.  It  remedies 
and  prevents  discoloration,  cracking  and 
chipping. 

StoneTex   is   prepared    purposely    to    P" 

and  beautify  exterior  walls  ol  stucco,  brick, 
concrete    or    stone    which    have    a    pei 
porous   texture   and  a  chemical   activitj  de- 
structive  to  ordinary   paints. 

Writ*   for   free    illustrattd    StoneTex    book 
with    atlraitipe   color   samples. 

The  Truscon  Laboratories 
747  Caniff  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 

Renew  Masonry  Walls  With 

^StoneTex 
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I  RATES    LAKE       vi  [0    AL   PARK 

Southward  from  Mount   Rainier  on 
of   the  U  ru 

reel     Cratei     L 
rounding   pai "...     'I  idi  rl  ul   i- 

t  i    two  th  feet  da 

cradled 
in   the  crater  of  the  prehistoric   in 

Mount  Mazama. 
Toi 

.  l.unaih   1  all    ,  OH 

THE    rOSEMITE    NATIONAL    PARK 

Tip   *>  o  i  mite  Park,  in  the  big 
of  tin  ( California  Bit  (  ter- 

i/i  d  by  Rarriel  Monrpi 

"Never  anywhere  else  can  there  be  m 

BO   hIvit-u  hit<       El    '    aiman    ihOUMl 

<  lomi's  Real  and  i he  tw<  li tag 

back  the  sun.  and  Ritter,  Lyell,  and  Dai 

and  jagged,  guarding   their  la 

And  through  i be  i 

run    evcryu  bl  I  reams     -i  rearj 

Willi  Joy  and    loam  as  they   II  v  .  .ind  the) 

lake  enormous  leaps  over  stark   pn  All 

kinds  of  falling  iraters— the  dellcati 
[llilouette;  the  (rind-blown  tulle  ol  Bridal  Veil; 
Nevada,  lacy,  irblte  Bngered,  taking  tateY  fkx>-fool 
leap  like  a  step  in  a  dance;  Vernal,  broad-shoul- 
dered,  strong-bodied,  massive,  as  be  jumps  like 
an  athlete;  and.  most  wonderful  of  ail.  N  obi  mite, 
ihat  Dpper  yosemlte  Pall  whose  leap  is  | 
feet,— a  tall,  while,  living  figure  agatasl  the  Connld- 
able cl  lire  moving  and  breathing   tossing 

the  spraj  from  bis  eyes,  shining  tall  and  straight 
there  like  a  young  Greek  god." 

The  two  main  gateways  arc  those  by  the  Yosem- 
lte Vallej  on  the  southwestern  boundary,  reached 
via  Southern  Pacific  or  Santa  Pe"  to  Merced, 
thence  to  El  Portal  bj  xosemite  Vallej  Railroad, 
and  the  other  through  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree 
Grove  at  the  southern  boundarj  bj  motor  si 
from  Merced. 

GENERAL    CHANT    AND    SEQUOIA 
PARKS 

South  of  the  Ybsemite,  and  also  in 
California,  arc  these  two  Bmaller  National 
Parks  located  in  wild  and  bigh  altitude 
sicn-a  Mountain  regions.  Aooess  to 
General  (Irani  Park  is  by  Btage  from 
Sanger,  and  to  Sequoia  Lark  by  Btage 
from  Exeter,  botb  Btations  being  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  System.  Sequoia  Park 
is  also  reached  by  Btages  from  Vasalia  on 
the  Santa  Ke  and  Southern  Pacific. 

SOME    OF    OUR     NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS 
Within    the   limits    prescribed   for   this 

article  il  is  possible  only  to  give  brief 
mention  of  some  of  ihe  more  notable  of 
the  many  smaller  reservations  now  under 
government  control. 

Among  the  wonders  of  nature  most 
rccenlK  made  available  to  the  summer 
tourist  is  Zion  National  Monuiueiii  in 
southwestern  Utah,  embracing  rocky  for- 
mal ions  of  indescribable  colorings  and 
stupendous  proportions.  Entrance  is  by 
motor-stage  from  Lund  on  the  Sail  Lake 
Route  or  from  Marysvale  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande. 

The  Petrified  Foresl  of  Arizona  presents 
one  of  the  strangest  Bights  to  be  Be<  a  in 
all  nature,  and  each  year  draws  increasing 
numbers  of  visitors.    The  Poresl  is  reached 

l>y  stage  from  Adamana  or  from   Uolhrook 

on  the  Santa  F<5  Sj  st<  m. 

To  the  southward  in  Arizona  is  that 
spectacular  motor-trip  over  ihe  Apache 
Trail,  with  Tonto  and  Cast  Grande 
National  Monuments  near  1>> .  also  the 
great     Roosevelt     Dam.      The    Trail    itself 


When  Your 

Sprin§sBreak 

put  on 


'      The  R*plsc9m*nt  Spring 


you  should 

*   have  the  very 
best    springs    on 
your  car. 
We  make    them. 


JENKINS 
VULCAN 
SPRING  CO. 
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The  nomination  will  be 
made  under  a  Carey  Roof 

IT  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  Chicago  Coliseum  where 
national  histon  will  be  made  is  covered  with  a  Carey 
Roof.     Carey  Roofings  have  figured  in  our/ national  life 
since  Grant  was  president.  -^ — -   .      //     ' 

They  abound  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  on  every 
type  of  building.  They  are  daily  bring  nominated  for  the 
biggest  jobs  and   the*  most   important  roofing  services. 


\ 


■^^^^^■■1   ^Mj&  &&9 


Th  I  sfaltslate  Shingles  for  residences,  and  roll 

\s,  and  built  n/>  roofs  for  every  conceivable  roof  surface. 

Building  owners  write  for  booklet  X.   Dealers  write  for  booklet  .1. 

Headquarters   for    the   Building  and   Insulating  products  of 
ASPHALT    ASBESTOS    MAGNESIA 

A   Roof  for  Every   Building 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY 

501-521  Wayne  Avenue  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Distributors  tn  All  Principal  Cities 
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-intches  between  Phoenix  (Santa  Fe*  and 
Arizona  Eastern  railroads)  and  Glob 
(Arizona  Eastern). 

Within  a  short  trip  from  San  Francii 
i-  the  Muir  Woods  National  Monument, 
in  which  are  to  be  seen  the  gianl  redwi 
trees. 

COLORADO  PLAYGROUNDS 

Within    thirty    hours'  rail    journex    fron 
Chicago  the  Rocks  Mountains  of  Coloi 
and  adjoining  Utah  provide,  as  Edwin  L. 
Sabin,  author  of  "Kit  Carson  Days 

"An  outdoor  region  such  as  no  other  nation 
possesses;  the  deepest  canons  in  the  world  irav- 
ersed    by    railroads      the  highest    passes  in   the 

world    crossed   by    standard    tracks;     the   hig 
summits  in  the  world  reached  h\  rails;    the  hig 
points  in  the  world  attained  by  automobiles;    thi 
world's  largest  Dead  Sea,  as  old  as  the  wonder  in 
Palestine;    a  railroad  line  across    the  m-.i   itsdf. 
and  another  resting  for  thirty  miles  upon  a  bed 
of  dazzling  salt ;    the  shores  of  the  worlds  \;, 
dry  basin,  once  lapped  by  a  Dead-Sea  still  larger 
a    colorful,  enchanted   desert    broken   b\    the  pin- 
nacles and  canons  of  tin  Green  and  the  Colorado 
lakes  innumerable,  outrivaling  with  their  eh. 
a  Lucerne  and  a  Constance,    w  atei  ing-placi  - 
counted,  including  the  mosl  potent  radium  spi 
In  the  world  and  luxurious  pools  of  warm  sulfur 
water  with   the  feel  of  velvet;    ruins  that   puz/li 
history,  theVeHcs  of  a  forgotten  people;   two  na- 
tional   parks,  si\   national   monuments,   and   phe- 
nomena of  lava,  ashes,  glaciers,  boiling  mud,  ami 
sculptured   cliffs ;     hundreds  of  miles  of  graniu- 
surfaced    highways,    comfortable,    safe,  and   - 
tacular;   a  thousand  summer  hotels,  lodges,  cot- 
tage  resorts,  ranch  resorts,  and  camp  sites  cater 
ins;  solely  to  pleasure;   millions  of  trout  in  the 

streams  and  lakes,  wild  game,  large  and  small 
in  their  coverts,  and  bright  (lowers  from  meadow 
up  to  snow-line;  13,000.000  acres  of  national 
forest  in  Colorado,  policed,  trail-marked, 
wood,  water,  and  camp  privileges  free  to  tin 
American  people.'' 

Denver   and    Colorado    Springs   are   im- 
portant gateways  to  this  region.    Denver, 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
park  systems  of  any  American  city,  stands 
a1    an   altitude  of  a   mile  above   sea-level. 
There  is  much  in  the  city  itself  to  int. 
the  visitor,  notably  the  greal  civic  center 
with  its  Creek  theater,  and  then  there  is 
lure  of  the  snow-capped  mountains  onl\   a 
dozen  miles  distant.      Denver  is  an  in 
tant    starting-point    for    a     trip  to    Ro 
Mountain  National   Park   (described  e!sC. 
where).     Prom    Denver,    too.    there    an 
many  other  attractive  tours,  including  tin 
wonderful  rail   ride  over  the  Georgetown 
Loop    (Colorado  and  Southern    Railwt 
Platte   Canon.    "Garden    of  the  Angels," 

etc. 

Denver  is  an   important    railway  center  b 

accessible  bj  the  Burlington  Route.  Rock  island, 

Santa  Ke.  Union  Pacific    Denver  \  Rio  Grande 

and  Colorado  \  Southern. 

Colorado  Springs,  noted  for  its  attrac- 
tive civic  surroundings,  is  the  gateway  to 
Pike's  Peak  offering  the  visitor  a  be- 
wildering number  of  delightful  trips. 
Only  five  miles  aw  ay  is  Manitoti.  t  lie  start- 
ing-point for  the  ascent  of  Pike's  Peak  by 
steam  Cog  Road  <>r  by  automobiles  over 
what  is  said  to  be  the  highesl  highway  in 
America,  or  by  burros.  Then  there  are 
interest-absorbing  trips  to  Crystal  Park, 
a  mile  and  a  half  above  sea-level,  the 
Garden  of  the  Cods,  North  and  South 
Cheyenne  Canons,  the  Sky  Line  Drive. 
Cave  of  the  Winds.  Cliff  Dwellings,  etc. 
Excellenl  golfing  and  motoring  are  avail- 
able. 

Railway  service  to  and  from  Colorado 
Springs  is  afforded  by  the  lines  of  the 
Colorado    Midland,   Colorado    and   South- 
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crn,  Rock  Island,  and  Cripple  Cre<  I    SI 

Line 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Of  the  climate  of  thai    vasl    region   of 
forest,  mountain,  glacier,  lake,    river, 
island-dotted    ocean   estuary   embraced  in 
British  Columbia,  Washington,  and  <  >r<  gon, 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson   in  a  recent    b 

says: 

"When  onco  we  cross  (lie  summit  of  the  < 
Cades  we  Bnter  a  totally  different  climati  an  air 
h  is  mild,  gentle,  and  moist,  bul  never  de- 
Ing;  a  country  of  green  mountains,  dazzling, 
snow-tipped  peaks,  of  grass,  moss,  and  fern,  which 
knows  neither  barrenness  of  winter  m >r-  brownness 
of  summer,  a  land  which  has  all  the  invigorating 
qualities  of  the  cradle  of  our  Teutonic  race  with 
none  of  its  extremes.  It  is  the  charmed  land  of 
the  American  continent,  where  a  temperat 
a  mild  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil  k'im-  man  tin- 
stimulus  of  the  green  and  rain-swepl   north  with 

I'M'   luxurious   returns   for   moderate   effort   of   the 

teeming  tropics,  the  most  restful  and  soothing 
climate  in  the  world,  the  ideal  home  for  t  he  blond 
races  upon  this  American  continent,  [f  you  hftvi 
not  seen  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Co 
lumbia,  you  lack  important  qualifications  for 
Imagining  what  the  climate  of  heaven  may  be 
like.' 

Within  the  area  of  British  Columbia 
twenty-four  Switzerlands  could  be  filled 
in.  While  every  form  of  out-of-door 
sportsmanship  is  provided  in  abundance, 
Washington  boasts  proudly  that  she  has 
more  snow-capped  peaks  in  her  Cascades 
than  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  while 
Oregon,  not  to  bo  outdone,  points  to  her 
magnificent  scenic  attractions  and  the 
many  undertakings  she  has  accomplished 
to  make  them  available. 

Tourists  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
imprest  by  the  attractive  and  enterprising 
cities  that  are  growing  by  rapid  strides. 

When  Captain  Vancouver  sailed  from 
England  in  1792,  commanding  the  good 
ship  Discovery,  he  little  dreamed  that  his 
final  destination,  after  rounding  the  I  lorn, 
should  later  become  a  great  seaport  of  the 
American  continent.  Yet  the  city  of 
Vancouver  has  become  this  and  more. 
It  is  the  commercial  center  of  British 
Columbia.  Its  interests,  already  vast,  are 
destined  to  grow  to  far  greater  proportions, 
because  it  is  the  trade  outlet  of  a  territorj 
with  immense  possibilities  for  future  de- 
velopment. Like  Seattle-,  it  is  an  ocean 
gateway  to  Alaska  and  the  Orient.  Van- 
couver is  also  the  terminus  of  that  :'>,.r)()0- 
inile  transcontinental  steel  belt  embracing 
the  Canadian  Pacific  System.  Here  is  also 
the  Western  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  Like  Seat  He,  Van- 
couver faces  a  beaut ii'ti!  harbor  and  is 
hacked  by  snow-capped  mountains.  It 
has  a  vast  park  system  with  many  miles  of 
excellent  boulevards  and  streets.  A  de- 
lightful sail  across  the  island-dotted 
straits  brings  the  tourist  to  another  charm- 
ing city  full  of  English  flavor,  Victoria,  the 
chief  port  of  Vancouver  Island. 

A  tour  of  the  Northwest  is  incomplete 
without  a  visit  to  Seattle,  the  important 
ocean  gateway  to  Alaska  and  the  Orient. 
In  achievements  and  surroundings  Scuttle 
has  much  of  which  to  be  proud.  Here  is  a 
city  fairly  effervescing  with  American 
enterprise  and  set  amid  surroundings 
difficult   to  rival. 

It  is  the  deep-sea  terminal  for  that  vast 
ocean  commerce  which  enters  and  leaves 
the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  for  Alaska,  the 
Orient  and  the  South  Seas,  Europe  and  the 
south  coast  of  Africa.      It  is  the  rail  center 
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Farmer 
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he   Kohler   Lighting  and 
Plant   is  rung 

achievement  in  thj  wet 

and  illumination  tor  fen 
lated  points. 

Conforming  to  theil  world-v. 
reputation  for  high  standards,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  sourc< 
nition  o{  this  simple,  unique,  and 
highly  efficient  Farm  Lighting  and 
Power  Unit  is  the  always  depend- 
able Etsemanp  Magneto. 

Whether  on  your  Truck,  Tractor, 
Lighting  and  Power  Plant  or  Pats 
get  Car,  you  can  be  sureoi  dep< 
ability  and  the  highest  fbrn 
nition  efficiency   it  you  insist  uj 
an  Eisemann  Magneto. 

This  is  evidenced  by  th<  'hat 

167    man  ufa<  tUT<  "  the 

ndard    equip- 
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Plant  and  General  Offices:  32-33rd  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago— 1469  South  Michigan    -V  r  '  -     W«* 

Our  Service  Station!  au-  conveniently  located. 
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Staple  Jewelry 

On  a  ran  teed 

Buy  Him  a  Chain 

Start  him  off  properly  equipped. 
Bixler  chains  and  fobs  are  noted  for 
their  durability  and  style. 

They  don't  cost  as  much  as  their 
handsome  appearance  indicates.  The 
prices  are  reasonable — within  reach 
of  persons  of  "average  income." 

Look  for  the  liixler  Display  Case  in  such 
stores  as  Dry  Goods.  Millinery,  General  Mer- 
chandise, Grocery,  Drug  and  Clothing.  Even 
Shoe  and  Hardware  Stores  are  adding  Bixler 
Staple  Jewelry  departments. 

Look  tor  the  Bixler  Display  Case  in  your 
dealer's  store.     It's  a  sign  of  quality? 

MILES    F.    BIXLER    CO.  I 

1924-1932  Euclid  Ave. 


Department  28 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dealers 

Let  ii?  tell  you 
how  to  open  a 
profitable  Jewelry 
Department  in 
your  store.  Don't 
delay — be  ready 
for  Christmas. 


Some 


Dailey's 

•OldFashioned 


8 


Varieties 

sent  post- 
paid     for 

$1.65 


7  0Z. 

Net 


Dailey's  Old  Fashioned  Jams 
Will  Save  You  Money 

no  matter  where  you  get  your  jam  now — 
!  if  you  make  it  yourself.     Perhaps  your 
Rrocer  already  handlesjthese  jams,  but  ir  i 
no  need  to  wait.     My  trial  assortment  will 
come  to  you  direct  by  mail. 

My  patented  container  is  the  reason  for  tin' 
low  price  of  my  jams.  It  is  the  most  mod- 
ern, sanitary  and  convenient  kind  made — 
i>t  cosily.  It  can't  break  nor  leak, 
it  opens  in  no  time  without  special  tools,  and 
it  is  more  sanitary  than  ejass — it  can 
sterilized  at  a  higher  temperature. 

You'll  like  thl  1   .all  them  "old 

they're  the  kind  folks 
used  to   i  <   ago — delicious,  wholc- 

pure. 

ii  d  fruits   ami    pure  ram- 

do  apple  bam  nor  othei 

pn     '  i  .1 1 

Bight  lea  —  Strawberry,     F 

u  h,   Plum,  Grape,  Grapefruit, 

ot. 

anything  by  ming  i  h 
anyway     youi    money   back  II   you  don't  like 

upon  below  and 
it  with  S1.65.The  jams  will  come  by  return  i 
l.il  youi   frrocei   about   them.     Most  good 
idle  them. 

VI 

coupon 


Vincent  Dnll.v.    1    I    1  i,.r     n     y, 

11.65.  enclosed,  roll- 

Bile  Una  of  Dalli 
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for  four  trunk-line  railway  systems.  It  is 
set  amid  lakes  and  snow-capped  moun- 
tains with  miles  upon  miles  of  houli  va.nl  . 
parks,  and  beaches.  It  is  at  once  a  salt- 
water and  a  fresh-water  port.  Ships  may 
sail  upon  eighty  fathoms  of  salt  water  to 
its  great  docks,  enter  locks  second  only  to 
at  Panama,  and  pass  through  the 
ship  canal  leading  to  Lakes  Union  and 
Washington,  the  fresh-water  remo\ing  all 
barnacles.  Splendid  modern  business  build- 
ings, attractive  homes,  well -paved  and 
brilliantly  lighted  streets  are  civic  achieve- 
ments which  impress  visitors. 

Portland  has  many  and  varied  attrac- 
.  notable  among  them  the  world- 
famous  Columbia  River  Highway.  For 
excellence  of  construction  and  magnif- 
icence of  scenery  this  masterpiece  of  en- 
gineering is  not  equaled  on  the  continent. 
Then  there  is  Tacoma,  the  gateway  to 
Rainier  National  Park,  with  her  vast 
civic  stadium,  her  fine  harbor  and  snow- 
capped mountain  surroundings. 


Transcontinental  railways  leading  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  include  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  ter- 
minating at  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.;  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  Canadian.Paciflc  at  Vancouver;  the 
Croat  Northern,  reaching  Vancouver  and  Seattle; 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul.jterminating 
at  Seattle;  the  Union  Pacific-Oregon  Washington 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  at  Portland 
and  Seattle,  and  the  Shasta  Route-Southern  Pa- 
cific at  Portland.  Special  information  on  Ashing, 
hunting,  golfing,  motoring,  mountaineering,  and 
yachting  in  this  region  is  supplied  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Tourist  Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 

VACATIONS  IN   THE    GOLDEN   STATE 

To  many  Easterners  California  is  known 
as  a  winter  resort,  which  it  is.  The 
(  alifornian,  taking  his  warm,  sunny  winter 
for  granted,  considers  his  State  mostly  one 
grand,  cool  summer  resort,  eight  hundred 
miles  long  and  two  hundred  miles  wide, 
with  plenty  of  room  for  all  the  world  to 
play  with  him.  For  fifty  summers  Cali- 
fornians  who  live  by  the  sea  have  gone  to 
the  mountains  and  those  in  the  interior 
have  migrated  to  the  sea. 

In  the  olden  days  a  long  stage  journey 
over  dusty  roads  usually  landed  a  family 
at  some  dignified  resort,  and  the  family  was 
perfectly  willing  to  stay  there  until  it  was 
time  to  go  home.  The  automobile  and 
iln  superb  system  of  concrete  State  high- 
ways from  Oregon  to  Mexico  have  changed 
till  this.  Throughout  the  summer  half 
the  population  and  many  thousands  of 
touring  parties  from  the  Easl  are  on  the 
move  from. place  to  place,  and  the  whole 
Slate  buzzes  like  a  bee] 

The  four  National  Parks  situated  in  this 
e  Lassen,  Yosemite.  Ccnera]  Grant, 
and  Sequoia     are  described  elsewhere. 

A  half-week  at  Tahoe,  a  nighl  and  a  day 
in  the  Yosemite,  a  tour  of  the  Redwoods 
from  the  Russian  River  country  to  Mon- 
terey, a  week-end  in  any  one  of  half  a 
dozen  National  Forests  this  is  a  typical 
summer  trip  for  the  ( 'alifornian  or  the 
family  escaping  from  the  Middle-West  or 
Southwest  hoi  belt,  ll  is  also  the  type 
of  vacation  thai  seems  to  appeal  par- 
ticularly to  the  indoor  man. 

1  >i  equal  fascination  are  the  many  sea- 
shore resorts.  Tie  the  refuge  and 
delight  of  thousands  of  families  which  pour 
down  to  Ihe  sea  in  June  and  remain  until 
October  to  esoapt  the  blistering  heal  of  the 

great     interior     \  alleys    and     the     Middle- 

wesiern  and  Southwestern  States,  The 
California  shore  is  jusl  as  much  home  to 
multitudes  of  th  isDes  Moines, 

Phoenix,  Reno,  or  El  Paso.     They   return 


FOXS 


ME%P"  PUTTEES 

FOX'S  SPIRAL  PUTTEES  are  very  smart, 
comfortable  and  durable — ideal  for  cycling,  golf, 
riding,  walking  and  other  outdoor  sports.  Made 
on  a  curve,  of  the  finest  English  wool,  thev  lit 
closely  round  the  leg  in  trim,  neat  spirals.  They 
will  not  ravel  and  tray  at  the  edges  or  bind  the 
leg  like  ordinary  puttees.  Colors — khaki,  forest 
green,  cadet  blue,  etc. 

The  genuine  Fox's — the  puttee  of  the  world — 
•have  a  small  brass  tag  with  the  name  and  the  let- 
ter R  or  L,  for  right  or  left,  on  each  puttee.  1 
your  dealer  hasn't  them,  we'll  supply 
you  direct. 


Regulation  Heavy  Weight. 
Extra  Fine  Light  Weight  .  . 
Extra  Fine  Light  Shade..  .  . 


$4.00 
$4.?0 
$5.00 


THE  MANLEY-JOHNSON  CORPORATION 

Dept.  9 
260  W.  Broadway.  New  York  (  it\ 


Dodson  Wren 
House 

4compartmenta 
28  inches 

high 
18  inches 

Indl. 

ami 

tax 


Solve  the  Housing  Problem 

For  the  Birds 


by  erecting  Dodson  Bird  House*. 

Thiir   attractiveness   wins   the 

bir.l ~.  and    they  arc 

cally  built  by  Mr.  Dodson. 

who  has  spent  a  life  time 

in  studying  tin 

habits,   and    in   attracting 

them    to    Beautiful    "Bird* 

Lodge",  his  home  and  bird  sanc- 

.  tuary  on  the  Kankakee  River. 

The  Dodion  Bird  Homci 

will  add  to  the  beauty  of  your 
grounds,  and  the  birds  will  pro- 
tect your  flowers  and  shrubs. 


'seeking    home*. 
FREE  BIRO  BOOK    sent  on  request,  itlue- 
B  Dodson  line,  giving  prices  :  also  beau- 
tiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  Pra.  America*  Audubon  An'*. 
730  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee.  Illinois 
Dodson  Sparrow,!  rap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community 
of  these  quarrelsome  pests.     l'riceSS.OO. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Rvorvteherfi  to  rid*  **    and  exhi-      CT —  T   . 


Everywhere  to  ride  **  and  exhi 
bit  the  new  Ranger  "Motorbike" 
completely  equipped  with  electric 
light  and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool 
tank,  coaster-brake,  mud  guards 
and  anti-skid  tires.  Choice  of  44 
other  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired  at 
a  small  advance  over  our  Spec- 
ial Factorv-to-Rider  cash  prices. 
DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 


TIRES 


Lamps,     Wheels, 


for  all  bicycles-half  usual  pri.- 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us  exactly  what 
you  need.    Do  not  huy  until  you  get  our  pri 
terms  and  tho  big  FREE  catalog. 

EM    |>    CYCLE   COMPANY 
M  la#     Dept.  W-172.    CHICAGO 


We  AUTOGLAS 


P»T6MID    MAY    2.    1BII 


Is  an  Eye  protector  for  Out-of-Doors  people. 
Made  so  that  it  gives  full  protection  from 
wind,  dust  and  flying  particles  without  caus- 
ing the  slightest  discomfort  or  detracting 
from  the  appearance  of  the  wearer. 
Motorists,  Golfers,  Hunters,  Trap-shooters. 
Tourists  and  Fishermen  find  it  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  pleasures  of  their  outings. 
Obtainable  from  Opticians,  Motor  Supply 
and  Sporting  Goods  Establishments.  We 
will  gladly  furnish  the  address  of  your 
nearest  Autoglas  Dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  COMPANY 
Dept.  F  Box  804,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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year  after  year,  often  to  the  same  hole] 
or  cottage,  and  very  generally  to  the  same 
locality.  And  there  are  accommodations 
which  match  almost  every  purse  and 
inclination. 

Santa  Cruz  by  the  sea,  Del  Monto  with 
its  smart  appointments,  Pacific  Grove  and 
Asilomar  with  a  distinctly  religious  tin 

'ebble  Beach  on   the  famous  seventeen 

drive  below  Monterey,  and  Carmel, 

an  authors'   and   artists'    colony     all    are 

ly  grouped  on  the  north-central  coa 
line. 

A  long  stretch  of  more  or  less  rugged 
shore  stretches  to  the  South,  where  Santa 
Barbara  and  the  numerous  beach  oolonii 

Los  Angeles  constitute  a  second 
group,  while  a  third  clusters  about  San 
Diego,  a  summer  paradise  surrounded  by 
attractive  seaside  villages  and  hamlets  with 
somo  notable  hotels.  Here  also,  and  really 
a  part  of  San  Diego,  although  separately 
rporated,  is  Coronado — peninsula,  city, 
hotel,  and  tent  colony;  whilo  up  the  coast 
are  La  Jolla  and  the  Stratford  Inn  of  Del 
Mav. 

Historically  there  is  nothing  in  California 
more  interesting  than  the  ancient  build- 
ings of  the  Franciscan  Missions.  The 
story  of  the  Spanish  pioneers  and  these 
early  missions  is  portrayed  in  a  pageant- 
drama  called  "The  Mission  Play,  '  pre- 
sented throughout  the  summer  at  San 
Gabriel. 

A  novel  and  pleasurable  trip  which 
visitors  to  California  may  enjoy  is  that  to 
Santa  Catalina  Island,  twenty-seven  miles 
DlTshore  from  San  Pedro,  the  harbor  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  port  of  arrival  is  Avalon 
hi  a  beautiful  mountain-walled  bay. 

This  summer  the  steamer  Avalon,  which, 
liter  graduating  from  war  -  transport 
service,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  lux- 
uriously refitted,  will  resume  her  service  of 
•arr.ying  tourists  between  San  Pedro  and 
Santa  Catalina  Island. 

This  year  is  California's  greatest  sum- 
mer season.  The  cloudburst  of  winter 
traffic  did  not  all  go  away,  and  everywhere 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  ac- 
commodate the  additional  thousands  that 
kept  right  on  coming  through  the  spring 
ind  early  summer. 

ALASKA  AND  THE  YUKON 

Of  our  vast  empire  in  the  far  North  and 
its  adjacent  territory  lying  beyond  the  in- 
ternational border,  Agnes  Hush  Burr,  in 
tier  excellent  book,  "Alaska,  Our  Beautiful 
Northland  of  Opportunity,"  says: 

"Alaska  is  a  land  of  beautiful  scenery  and  of 
ilmost  inexhaustible  resources.  It  Is  a  land  with  a 
•omantic  history,  and  a  land  of  Interesting  people. 
I(\>r  those  who  look  for  more  practical  thing's,  the 
■ountry  has  resources  that  astound  by  their  rlch- 
li'ss,  and  opportunities  for  new  Industries  so  great 
ihey  can  scarcely  be  visioned." 

Alaska  is  a  land  of  immensities.  Tin1 
Shore-line  is  26,000  miles,  a  greater  length 
than  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Mount  MoKinley  (20,600  feet)  is  the 
highest  peak  on  the  continent.  Within 
her  mountains  move  seaward  the  greatest 
of  American  glaciers.  From  her  mines 
BOme  gold  and  copper  valued  at  many 
millions  of  dollars.  From  her  waters 
ire  taken  fish  yielding  other  millions.  Hit 
scenery  is  unsurpassed.  In  winter  she  is 
clad  in  arctic,  raiments;  in  summer  she  is  a 
hind  resplendent  with  wild  flowers. 

The  trip  to  Alaska  is  an  experience  never 
to  be  forgotten.     From  Seattle  northward 


Here  you  will  find 

the  worlds  finest 


"-where  windows  win  sales 

Only  one  other  thoroughfare  in  America  equals 
Chicago's  Michigan  Boulevard  as  a  style  center.  It 
is  in  the  windows  along  this  famous  street  that  the 
nation's  fashions  are  first  exploited. 

Naturally  the  foremost  ideas  in  show  window  con- 
struction are  sought,  studied  and  installed.     Inv 
gation  develops  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  Michigan 
Boulevard's  shops  are  fitted  with 


ZOURI 


SAFETY  METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 


Aside  from  their  superiority  in  display  efficiency, 
glass-conserving  qualities  make  Zouri  windows  ex- 
tremely popular.  Zouri  key-set  line  of  construction 
has  been  thoroughly 

Tested  and  Approved  by  The 

UNDER  WRITERS*  LABORATORIES 

Zouri  exclusive  patents  covet  special  setting  features  which 
protect  glass  from  breakage  due  to  faulty  installation. 

Consult  the  ZOURI  Representative  near 

So  that  you  may  he  supplied  partments  in  charge  ot   Bj 

promptly    with   Zouri    Store  ially    trained    men   who  are 

Fronts    we    have    appointed  prepared     to    give    you    any 

forry^five  distributors  in  the  construction  service 

U.  S.  and  Canada.  Each  car-  without  obligation. 
nes  a  complete  .stock  of  Loun 

Safety  and  International  Con-  We'll  be  pleased  to  tell  you 

struetion.    These  distributors  the    name    ot    distributor 

also  maintain  store  front  de-  nearest  you. 

Write  for  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of 
Zouri  Construction 


2u!iriUm>W'\*iub  (It 


Qenerol  Offices  and 

Chicago    Heights,    Illinois,   U.    S.    A, 

MjJu.ts  iiLso  o/du  u  Internal 
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Firestone  Blowout  Patch 

— — mi — —    , 


Hook-on  Root 

(Clincher  or 
Straight   Side) 


Tou  May  Never  Need 

Them  But  Once- 


Patching  Cement 


(  rmrntlexs 
7  ube  Pali  hes 


But  when  you  do,  you'll  be  glad  of  your  foresight  in  taking  Firestone 
Tire  Accessories  with  you. 

No  "ghost"  of  tire  trouble  follows  your  car  to  mar  your  tour.  You  have 
the  answer  to  every  possible  tire  mishap  in  Firestone  Accessories. 

The  Firestone  Blowout  Patch  takes  quick  and  sure  care  of  rim 
cut,  tread  cut  or  blowout  on  the  road  till  a  permanent  repair  can 
be  made. 


I  in-    i.ii>-im\     1'i^i'ii  jui    jtiii<      i,    i  •-  i 


;< 


Firetton*  HoUfaM  l'at<.h  Stock 


Firestone  Holdfast  All-Rubber  Patch  Stock,  with  Firestone  Patching 
Cement,  repairs  all  tube  injuries,  large  or  small — and  makes  a  quick, 
permanent  repair. 

These  two  cover  90%  of  your  possible  tire  troubles — and  the  rest  are 
taken  care  of  by  Firestone  Hook-on  and  Lace-on  Boots,    Cementli 
Tube  Patches,  Cure-Cut  and  Mica — the  recognized  line  of  "big  helps 
in  little  troubles." 

Most  miles  per  dollar,  the  Firestone  pledge,  applies  to  Firestone 
Accessories,  too. 

These  are  the  touringdays.  Go  prepared.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Firestone. 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Branches  aud  Dealers  Everywhere  FtfMtone  Park,  Akron,  Ohio 


Lace-on- Boot 


Rti.ncr 


TIRE  ACCESSORIES 


UG 
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Kwik  -on- an- off 

Trade  Mark 

A  now  dust-cap  that 
can  be  put  on  or  taken 
off  quickly. 

1  rrips  valve-stem  as 
securely  as  the  old  style 
cap.  The  holding 
member  is  a  split  float- 
ing ring  which  con- 
tracts as  the  cap  is 
turned  and  sinks  into 
t  he  grooves  of  the  tread 
on  the  valve-stem. 

Slip  it  over  valve-stem 
to  the  rim-nut  and 
turn  like  the  old  style 
cap  until  tight.  A  turn 
and  a  half,  or  less,  will 
fasten  it  securely  to 
valve-stem  and  against 
the  rim-nut. 


Price,  so  cents 
per  set  of  four 

A.  SCIIRADER'S  SON,  IXC. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Your  Dealer  lias  Them. 


gJESCHRADERlS 

^  ■r>l=— 


\ 


Equip  Your  Car 

with  a 

NEVILLE 

STEERING  WHEEL 

—and  itep  in  and  out  of  it  with  ease  and 
comfort.    Its  advantages  are  apparent. 


The  Neville  Wheel  slides  up  and  out  of  the  was 
(gives 8  Laches  more  room).  Rigid  ns  the  ordi- 
nary wheel  when  in  driving  position.  Beauti- 
fully finished.  MechanicalU 
Thousands  in  Use.  Standard  equipment 
on  various  Dodge.  Haynes.  Liberty.  Elgin,  Kis- 
BelandGray-D  re  '"  •'  Neville 

Wheel  for  every  makeof  car.  You  can  afford  one. 

Write  for  booklet  and  name  ofnea- 
Neville  Steering  Wheel  &  Mf  e.Co..  Detroit.  Mich. 


VACATION  TRIPS  IN  AMERICA 

Continued 


for  hundreds  of  miles  it  is  through  the 
island  labyrinthine  of  the  Inside  Passage, 
with  snow-capped  mountains  and  forest- 
elad  shores  paralleling  the  course.  No 
other  such  water  trip  is  to  be  found  on  this 
or  any  o1  her  contini  ol . 

It  is  so  rich  in  wonder  that  some  tourists 
are  contenl  simply  to  make  the  round-trip 
voyage.  They  little  realize,  however, 
how  much  they  miss  by  no1  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  Alaska  or  the  Yukon. 

Tin  chief  tourist  gateway  at  present  to 
this  northern  wonderland  is  Skagway, 
nine  hundred  miles  from  Vancouver, 
one  thousand  miles  from  Seattle.  Skagway 
was  the  place  of  start  in  the  gold  stampede 
of  '97  and  '98.  Then  a  city  of  faro,  gun- 
play, dance-halls,  and  hard  drinking,  it  is 
nowa  quiet,  orderly  little  town,  the  terminus 
of  iho  While  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway. 
Boarding  the  train  here,  the  tourist  rides 
in  comfort  over  that  trail  where  many 
perished  seeking  the  fortunes  that  lay 
hidden  beyond.  Clinging  to  dizzy  heights, 
penetrating  tunnels,  and  spanning  deep 
chasms,  the  summit  of  White  Pass  is 
reached  where  the  line  crosses  into  British 
territory.  Beyond  at  Carcross  a  stop- 
over should  be  made  for  the  side  trip  to  the 
Altin  Lake  region  surpassing  in  beauty 
any  other  in  this  northland.  A  comfort- 
able observation  steamer  sails  from  here 
over  mountain-girted  lakes  to  Taku,  where 
there  is  a  two-mile  rail  portage  to  Lake 
Atlin,  and  then  another  steamer  with  an 
excursion  through  the  West  Channel  to  the 
great  Llewellyn  Glacier.  The  ninety 
miles  of  Lake  Altin  are  a  continuous 
panorama  of  scenic  grandeur.  Returning 
to  Carcross  from  the  Altin  trip,  the  train 
continues  forty-three  miles  to  White  Horse, 
head  of  navigation  on  the  mighty  Yukon. 

DOWN  THE  YUKON 

From  here  continues  an  ideal  trip  for 
those  who  would  pursue  their  explorations, 
the  voyage  down  the  rapids,  gorges,  and 
mountain-walled  waters  of  this,  one  of  the 
world's  greatesl  of  rivers,  toDawsmi,  center 
of  the  Klondike  district,  and  on  to  Tanana, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles.  On  this  trip 
the  tourist  sails  for  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  arctic  circle  and  in  June  across  the 
broad  waters  of  the  river  can  be  seen  the 
midnight  sun.  At  Tanana  the  steamer 
swings  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  River, 
and  in  275  miles  reaches  the  flourishing 
city  of   Fairbanks. 

Prom  Fairbanks  down  the  wild  Richard- 
Trail  extends  a  motor  trip  of  more  than 
300  miles  to  Chitna,  on  thai  marvel  of 
engineering  genius,  the  O  pper  River  and 
Northwestern     Kailway,      which     deposits 

the   traveler   finally  at    Cordova,    whence 

steamer  is  taken  for  home. 


Bring  Order  out  of 


Between  Victoria  or  Vancouver  and  Skagway, 
calling  at  principal  ports,  the  well-appointed 
.steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  arc  operated. 

Steamer  Bervice  between  Seattle,  Seward,  and 
Intermedl  rordedbj  the  Southeastern 

Route,  the  Southwestern  Route  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company's  fleet. 

Between  Seattle,  Skagway,  and  important  pons 

sail,    over    the    South*  and    Southwestern 

steamships    of    the    Pacific    steamship 

The  Uaska  Railways,  under  construction"by" the 
t  nitod  States  Government,  extend  from  the  land- 
locked harbor  of  Seward  northward  to  Fairbanks 
and  Phalaluka,  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles 
rlneering  work,  second  onlj  to  that 
ot  the  Panama  Canal,  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Two  thousand  men  will  push  the  work  this  sum- 
mer. There  is  mm  a  gap  Of  Only  lOO  miles  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  rail-heads.  It  is 
expected    this    \\j|l    h,.    dosed    next     ><ar.  and    the 

entire  line  opened  to  passenger  and  freight  traffic, 

In  the  fall  of  1922,     Trains  are  now  operated  be- 


Disorder 


CLEKO  Clip  Binders 


MAKE  a  book-file  of  the  important 
"live' '  correspondence. 
"Cleko"  Clip  Binders  hold  papers  in 
readable  form,  and  systematize  your  desk. 
No  holes  to  punch.   Papers  easily  inserted 
and  removed. 

No.  311  Note  size    (6i?H)    -    -     25c  each 
No.  314  Letter  size  (11  x  8  H)       -     35c     " 
No.  317  Legal  size    (8';xM)       -     40c     " 
No.  414  Black  Cloth  (11  x  8,4)    Jl-^5      '■ 
Your  stationer  has  them.      If  not,  writ*  us 


CUSHMAN  & 
DENIS0N 
MFG.  CO. 

124-llth  Ave. 
New  York 


Never-Failing  Exterminator 


No  need  to  be  troubled  with  rati  and  mice.  "Rough 
On  Rats"  never  fails  to  clear  the  premises  of  these 
pests  when  used  according  to  directions.  It  is  not  a 
ready-mixed  exterminator;  rats  do  not  learn  to  avoid  it 
because  the  food  you  mix  it  with  can  be  changed  as 
necessary.  It  tempts  old  and  young  rats  alike.  At 
drug  and  general  stores.  "Ending  Rats  and  Mice--— 
booklet — sent  free. 
E.  S.  WELLS.  Chemist,     Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 

Free  Book  ol  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  S56  West  27th  St.  Dept.L.D..  New  York 


For  Hard  Plaster  Walls I 


In  Offices,  Churches.  School  Rooms. 
Lodge  Rooms,  Factories,  etc.,  Moore 
Push-less  Hangers  (4  sizes)  axe  better  than   " 
nails  tobang*  things.     Won't  mar   plaster  or  i1 
woodwork.    Hold  .up  to  100  pounds. 
Sold  by  hardware,   stationery, 
drug  and    photo  supply   stores 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,  133  Berkley  St,  Philadelphia 


I5cp"k" 


I :  r-Vd  o  %  4Trre 


ffonuino  inner  armor  (or  auto  tire  a.  Double  mileage; 
pre  van  t  punctures  and  blowouts.  Easily  applied 
without  tools.     Distributors  wanted.     Details  free 

American  Accessories  Company      Dept.  316     Cincinnati.  Oh 


Remember 

That  Luden's  are  "just 
the  thing"  for  dust-tickled 
nose  and  throat. 

LUDENS 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 

DIVE   QUICK  RELIEF 


VACATION  TRIPS  IN  AMERICA 

Continued 


a    Seward    and  Talkeetna,  227    miles.     The 
\laska  Railway  will  take  tourists  to  Mounl 
Kinley  National  Park,  one  of  our  grand' 
rations. 

Bookings  for  accommodations  covering  varii 
Alaska  < tips,  unless  made  far  in  advanci  ,  arc  dlffl- 
o  obtain.     For  (hose  who  are  disappoii 
curing   accommodations   for   early   or    a 
ier,  it  is  well  to  remember  thai  some  -.1  the 
finest  weather  experienced  in  the  interior  is1  during 
aonths_of  August  and  early  Septemb 

TRIP  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

For  transcontinental  traveling  then'  i 
choice  of  numerous  transcontinental  run 

i  with  its  individual  attractions.     The 
experienced  tourist  will  go  by  one  path 
and  return  by  another.     We  are  prone  to 
-icsi^nate   our   rail    systems   bet  ween     the 
Middle   West   and    the    coast    "trans- 

itals."  Yet  the  only  actual  trans- 
oontinentals  are  those  which  link  the  two 
oceans  by  steel  bands  stretched  across 
Canada,  and  in  the  United  Stales)  our 
Southern  Pacific  System  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  vast  system  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,    the    nort  lernmost    transcontinental, 

-  Ms  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver, intersecting 
along  its  thousands  of  miles  many  regions  dear 

iiortsmen  and  admirers  of  fine  scenery. 

With  its  long  arms  reaching  eastward  to  Quebec 
and  Portland,  Maine,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
System  spans   the  continent   to   Prince    Km 
It     C.,    traversing   a   country    of   great     scenic 
attraction. 

Then  there  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  "The  O.  P, 
K."  to  every  Canadian,  with  its  more  than  13,000 
miles  of  lines  from  St.  John  to  Victoria  with  500 
miles  through  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Crossing  the  Dominion  Border,  we  meet  the 
most  norther.,  of  the  American  systems,  reaching 
in  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Glacier  National  Park 
Route  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Prom 
Chicago  to  St.  Paul  by  the  Burlington  Route, 
thence  by  its  own  rails  to  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Vancouver. 

The  route  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  81 
Paul  from  Chicago  to  Tacoma  affords  the  novelty 
of  having  649  miles  under  electric  operation. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  between  St.  Paul  and 
Tacoma,  with  its  trains  leaving  and  entering 
Chicago  by  the  Burlington,  is  often  designated 
the  Yellowstone  Park  Route. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Satilt  ste. 
Marie  forms  the  Chicago  connecting  route  with 
i  lie  Canadian  Pacific  at  Winnipeg  or  El  Portal. 

The  Overland  Route  of  the  Union  Pacific  begins 
.ii  Omaha,  its  Chicago  connections  being  over  the 
Oiicagoand  Northwestern  System,  and  over  allied 
lines  reaches  Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle. 

The  Burlington  System.Jwith  its  own  or  con- 
necting lines,  provides  a  route  from  Chicago  to 
the  Colorado  Rockies  and  on  the  north  to  Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

The  Denver  Rio  Grande-Western  Pacific,  the 
Petit  her  River  Canon  Route,  links  Denver  with 
San  Prancisco. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F(\  the 
Grand  Cafion  Route,  has  its  own  line  direct 
from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

The  vast  system  of  the  Sout  hern  Pacific  provides 
the  Sunset  Routetfrom  New  Orleans  to  the  Pacific 
Coast;  the  Ogden  Route  from  Ogdcn  to  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Shasta  Route  between  San 
Francisco  and  Portland. 


Mistakes  and  Come-backs. — When  the 
plumber  makes  a  mistake  he  charges  twice 
for  it. 

When  a  lawyer  makes  a  mistake  he  litis 
a  chance  to  try  the  case  all  over  again. 

When  a,  carpenter  makes  a  mistake  it's 
just  what  he  expected. 

When  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake  he 
buries  it. 

When  a  judge  makes  a  mistake  it  be- 
comes a  law  of  tho  land. 

When  a  preacher  makes  a  mistake  no- 
body knows  the  difference. 

But  when  an  editor  makes  a  mistake — 
good  night. — Credited  (a.  The  Country  Press. 


Saved. — "  We  tried  to  buy  sonic  rope 
to  hang  a  profiteer.'' 

•'  Well?  " 

"  Hut  the  dealer  wanted  too  much  for 
it."  —  Philadelphia  Reformed  Church 
Messenger. 
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There  Never  Was  a  Time  when  it  Paid 

Better  to  Buy  by  Name- 
in  these  days  when  Prices  are  sky-rocketing  and  \  'allies  going  in  the 
opposite  direction  you  will  find  A.  P.  W.  Ql  Mil)  PRODI  (IS 
give  you  Maintained  Standard  Qualities  at  Moderate  Prin   . 

I )  aler  who  displays  th  ..rrics  the  five  brands 

I'       -  that  differ  in  weight,  texture  and  sire 

.  •.  But  each  is  the  STAN]  >ARDQ  lalitj  Product 

of"  its  class. 


AJPW  QUALITY 
BBPRggUCTS 


Look  for  the 
sign  or  for  the 
counter  stand 
at  YOUR 
Dealer's 


In  this  little  "Tak  .nd  on  his  counter  arc  ldera 

uning  actual  sampl' 

•  ie  same  Brand  BY   "^  \MI    '■      »  '  the  tan-.' 

firm  texture,  high  quality  Toilet  Paper  at  a  moderate  p 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  1  .s  his  na' 

will  mail  vu  in  a  plain  scaled  envclo;  I  older,  ta- 

of  the  papers  and  the  name  of  our  n-  .Ier. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.  Dep't  12.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


■-/> 


Lr- 


THE  LIQUID 
WAX  POLISH 


A  DAUBER  IN 
EACH  CAR! 


BJXlYs 

J&  DOUBLE  A 41 

BROWN 

Shoe  Polish  for  Dark  Tan  and  Brown  Shoes 

EASIEST  TO  USE  *  NO  TASTE  REQUIRED 
Quick*  Clean  *  Economical* 


5.  M  w\  XBY  .'■  CO    [MC 

-      N.Mllv 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BIXBY3  JET-OIL,  SHU-W1TE  AND  JET-OIL  PASTE  SHOE  POLISHES 
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Put  an  Efficiency  Engineer 
in  Your  Washroom 

THE  efficiency  man  gets  the 
most  out  of  men  by  building 
morale.  That's  what  Speakman 
Industrial  Showers  and  Wash-ups 
do — build  up  morale. 

Cleanliness  is  a  basis  of  morale 
— and  your  workmen  will  keep 
themselves  clean  if  you'll  help 
them  with  fixtures  that  remove 
the  grime,  grease  and  dirt  of  their 
toil  in  a  few  minutes. 

Take  the  Speakman Mixometer 
Shower  for  instance.  The  zip  and 
force  of  the  fine  spray  as  it  drives 
frpm  the  Speakman  Kas-Bras 
Shower  Head  not  only  cleanses, 
but  invigorates.  It  puts  your 
workmen  "on  their  toes." 

In  Speakman  Industrial 
Showers  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  under  the  instant  con- 
trol of  the  bather;  half  a  turn  of 
the  Mixometer  handle  gives  any 
desired  shower  temperature  from 
cold  to  hot — no  wasted  water. 

And  the  soft  splashless  stream 
from  the  large  hole  spray  head  of 
the  Speakman  Wash-up  invites 
your  workmen  to  clean  up  thor- 
oughly— heads,  arms,  shoulders. 

We  have  a  well-illustrated  book  on 
Industrial  Showers.  It's  called  "Toned 
Up  in  Ten  Minutes." 

We'll  send  it.  Your  name  and  address 
on  a  post  card  will  do. 

SPEAKMAN  COMPANY 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN   MEXICO 

.May  21. — Vcnustiano  Carranza,  fugitive 
President  of  Mexico,  is  assassinated  at 
Tlaxcalarnkongo. 

May  24. — Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  Governor 
of  Sonora,  is  named  President  ad 
interim  of  Mexico  by  the  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress  meeting  in  Mexico 
<  !ity.  He  received  224  votes  against 
28  for  Pablo  Gonzales. 

Twelve  companions  of  Carranza  who  were 
with  him  when  he  was  killed  are  being 
held  for  investigation  upon  their  return 
to  Mexico  City. 

May  25. — Luis  Cabrera,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  of  I  he  Carranza  <  tent, 

who  fled  with  the  deposed  President, 
is  captured  and  taken  to  Mexico  City. 
Francisco  Villa  bids  defiance  to  the  new 
Mexican  Government,  and  again  be- 
comes an  outlaw.  He  is  being  hunted 
bj  the  de  facto  troops  with  a  price  of 
100,000  pesos  on  his  head. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND   POLAND 

May  19. — A  report  reaching  London  says 
i  hat  Bolshevik  forces  land  from  thirteen 
ships  near  Enzeli  in  Persia  on  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  British  troops  are 
forced  to  evacuate  Enzeli  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Bolshevik  force. 
A  message  from  Warsaw  says  the  Bol- 
sheviki  have  launched  an  attack  on  the 
northern  front  between  the  River 
Dvina  and  Borisoff  and  the  Poles  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  ground  in 
the  face  of  superior  forces. 

May  20. — Japan  immediately  will  open 
negotiations  with  Russia  for  a  buffer 
stale  in  Siberia,  according  to  Japanese 
advices  reaching  Honolulu. 

Invasion  of  Persia  and  the  seizure  of 
Enzeli  by  the  Bolsheviki  create  a  stir 
in  London,  the  Near  Eastern  position 
being  considered  extremely  grave  in 
some  quarters. 

May  22. — Nine  Bolshevik  attacks  have 
been  repulsed  in  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  along  the  northern  front,  accord- 
ing to  a  Polish  official  communication. 
The  Russian  Soviet  Government  sends 
a  note  to  the  Allied  governments  pro- 
testing against  the  Polish  offensive,  sa.\  s 
a  wireless  dispatch  from  Moscow. 

May  23. — After  the  Bolshevik  forces  oc- 
cupied Enzeli  they  captured  the  entire 
White  Sea  anti-Bolshevik  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  six  cruisers  and  seven  trans- 
ports, says  a  Bolshevik  communication 
received  in  London. 

May  24.  The  Bolsheviki  attack  in  wave! 
along  a  ninety-mile  front  on  the  north- 
ern battle-field  in  a  thrust  to  break  the 
Polish  lines  and  open  communication 
with  Last  Prussia,  says  a  report  from 
Warsaw.  Villages  are  changing  hand- 
daily  and  the  lines  are  swaying  to  and 
fro. 

May  25.  Bolshevik  troops  are  reported 
repulsed  with  heavy  losses  on  the  north- 
ern front.  Fighting  continue-  along 
the  whole  front,  and  the  Bolsheviki  have 
brought  up  the  largest  number  of  troops 

ever  faced  |>\  the  Pol 

FOREIGN 

May  19.  -German  war -criminals  on  the 
ii-t  recently  presented  the  Government 
l>>    the  Allies    are   summoned   h\    the 

chief     imperial     public     prosecutor     to 
appeal    before    tfie    Supreme    (  'ourt    at 

Leipzig  between  June  ~  and  June  20, 

saj  -  a  report  from  Berlin. 
According   to   what    is    perhaps    the    firsi 
concise    statement     of    Prance's    war- 
losses,     1,400,000    of     that     country's 


soldiers  were  killed.  S00.000  maimed 
and  300,000  wounded,  out  of  the  8,000,- 
000  mobilized.  Of  material  losses  600,- 
000  houses  were  destroyed,  To.OOO.OOt 
acres  of  arable  land  laid  waste,  and 
3,00")  Mid-  s  of  railroad  and  25,000  miles 
of  highways  were  destroyed. 

May  20. — A  new  Italian  cabinet  is  formed 
headed  by  Premier  Nitti. 
Thousands  of  women  and  children  in 
Madrid  tie  up  traffic  in  a  bread  riot  in 
front  of  the  home  of  I  he  ( 'ivil  ( rovernot 
of  Madrid. 

The   President   of   Argentina   decide- 
issue  a  decree  prohibiting  expo 
of  wheat  until   the  juices  of  Hour  and 
bread  in  that  country  ha\e  declined. 

May  21. — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties by  a  vote  of  526  to  90  express, 
confidence  in  the  Government  on  its 
stand  in  the  railroad  strike. 
Franco-German  conferences  in  Paris  re- 
sult in  an  agreement  under  which  the 
great  transcontinental  express  service! 
will  be  resumed  by  the  two  countries. 

Persia  appeals  to  the  League  of  Xati 
to   protect  her  againsl    Bolshevil 

gression,      following     the     landing     of 
Bolshevik  forces  on  Persian  soil. 
It  is  reported  that   Bulgarians  are  cr 
ing  into  Turkey  in  large  numbers  and 
joining  the  Turks  who  are  preparing  to 
resist  the  Greeks. 

May  22. — The  conference  at  San  Remo 
invites  President  Wilson  to  act  as 
arbitrator  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Armenian  frontier  dispute. 

May  23. — The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  meeting  at  Rome  decides  to 
postpone  indefinitely  its  projected  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  in  Russia 
through  a  commission. 

A  strong  trend  toward  falling  prices  for 

many  necessities  of  life  is  reported  from 

England. 
The  International  Labor  Conference  will 

hold  its  second  session  at  Genoa,  Italy, 

June  15. 

May  24.     A  general  strike  of  railway  men 

is    threatened     in     Ireland.      Engii 
refuse  to  run  trains  carrying  munitions, 
and  in  one  case  refused  to  move  a  train 
carrying  Sinn-Fein  prisoners. 

May  25.— Premier    Venizelos    of    Gr< 

assures  the  women  of  thai  country  that 
they  will  be  given  the  vote  after  the 
next  municipal  election. 

Railwaymen  and  dookmen  goon  strike  in 

Dublin  because  they  aw  asked  to  handle 
munitions  For  British  troops  in  w< 

Ireland. 

ELECTION  PRELIMINARIES 

May  1<>.  —Virginia  Democrats  in  conven- 
tion at  Roanoke  elect  eighl  delegab  -  at 
large  pledged  to  support  Senator  Glass 

for  the  Presidential  nomination,  indorst 
the  Wilson  Administration,  advocate 
adoption  of  the  Peace  Treaty  without 
reservations,  and  unalterably  oppo 
soldier  bonus. 
Michigan  Democrats  in  convention  at 
Grand  Rapids  adopt  resolution-  su|>- 
port iiie  the  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nant without  amendment  and  also 
supporting   the  Wilson  Administration. 

May  25.  The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee   Beleots    C.    Bruce    Kremer,  of 

Montana,  to  Call  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  to  order  at  San 
Francisco  on  .June  28. 

( Complete  r»  i  urns  from  twenty-five  of  the 
thirty-six  counties  in  Oregon  and  in- 
eompleti  returns  from  the  others  give 
Senator  Johnson  a  lead  of  1,643  over 
General  Wood  in  the  Republican 
Presidential  primaries  in  thai  state. 

The  official  canvas  of  the  Vermont  vote 
at  the  Republican  Presidential  prima- 
ries shows  thai  General  Wood  led  with 
3,457  out  of  the  0.000  votes  cast. 
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II R    till-round   advantc 
Eversharp  st 

save  the  motions,  simplify  the  work 
i  riter.    The  always  sharp,  ne . 
sharpened  point   keeps   writit 
in  a  smooth,  even  manner  that  ass; 
mental  concentration  and  promotes  per- 
gonal efficiency.     Ever  sharp  holds  1 8 
inches  of  lead  which  writes  250,000 
words    at    10,000    words  per  penny. 
Evers/iarp  is  a  compact,  ingenious  li  ahl 
writing  instrument  reflecting  the  highly 
specialized  skill  devoted  to  its  manufac- 
ture.   Make  sure  you  get  Eversharp — 
the  name  is  on  the  pencil.    Smart  styles 
for  chain,  pocket,  purse  or  hand  hag. 
Prices,  $1  upward.  Dealers every  v here. 
THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 


Eastern  Office:    165  Broad::  .  Western  A' 

atives:    licrt  M.  Morris  Company,  -lit   Market  St  ,  San  Francisco. 
Canadian  Representatives:    Rowland  W    Campbell.  Ltd  .  II 
Canada;  Consolidated  Optical  Co.,   Toronto,  Canada 


Companion  of  the  Tempoint  Pen 
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BUY  WITH  II 
KNOWLEDGE  I 


DOES  your  under- 
wear do  what  it 
ought  to  do?  Does 
it  absorb  perspiration 
or  retain  it  to  your 
discomfort? 

Lastlong  Union  Suits 
are  made  of  the  best 
feather-weight,  fiat- 
knit  cotton  fabric 

produced  intheU.S.A. 
Absorbs  bodymoisture 
—lets  in  air  so  per- 
spiration evaporates 
quickly. 

Result  is  cool,  com- 
fortable, dry  under- 
wear that  will  please 
you  as  it  pleases  men 
throughout  the  world. 

Three-quarter  leg,  short  sleeves 
and  athletic  suits  for  men. 
Boys,  athletic. 

Reasons  for  buying 
Lastlong  Union  Suits 

They  are  Feather-weight, 
Flat-knit,  Loose-fitting, 
Ahsorbent,  Elastic,  and 
they  have  an  exclusive 
"V"  Shaped  Belt. 

Booklet  and  Sample 

If  your  deal<  i  i  annot  supply 
you,  -t <  1  ^  isc  us.  We  will 
i  iend  our  booklel .  "Buy 
with  Knowledge,"  and  sample 
of  the  Lastlong  feather-weight 
fabric. 

Lastlong  Underwear  Co. 

349  Broadway,  Dept.  D,  New  York 


FEATHERWEIGHT  ■  ,  FLAT-K^IT 

Z/xiion  Suits 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Senator  Johnson's  majority  in  the  Re- 
publican Presidential  primary  in  Cali- 
fornia was  161,207,  according  to  of- 
ficial returns. 

AFFAIRS  IN  CONGRESS 

May  19. — House  Republicans  in  party 
caucus  declare  for  enactment  of  soldier- 
relief  legislation,  as  advocated  by  the 
American  Legion. 

May  20. — The  Senate  without  a  roll-call 
adopts  Senator  Borah's  resolution  pro- 
riding  for  the  investigation  of  the  pre- 
convention  campaign  expenditures  of 
candidates  for  Presidential  nominations 
in  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  and  of  the  contests  for  seats  in 
the  two  national  conventions. 

May  21.— The  House  by  a  vote  of  228  to 
139  adopts  the  Knox  peace  resolution 
as  a  substitute  for  the  original  peace 
measure  passed  by  the  House.  Eight- 
een Democrats  broke  away  from  the 
Administration  leadership  and  voted 
for  the  resolution. 

May  22. — The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reports  an  antilynching  bill, 
which  is  placed  on  the  calendar  for 
early  consideration.  Under  the  mea- 
sure, those  participating  in  lynching 
mobs  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  and 
imprisonment  and  counties  in  -which 
Ivnchings  occur  would  be  subject  to  a 
forfeiture  of  $10,000. 

May  24. — President  Wilson  in  a  special 
message  to  Congress  urges  American 
acceptance  of  a  mandate  over  Armenia. 

Mav  25. — The  Senate  passes  the  annual 
pension  bill  carrying  §270,000,000. 
The  measure  now  goes  to  conference. 

DOMESTIC 

May  19. — Governor  Smith,  of  New  York, 
vetoes  three  bills  designed  to  curb  the 
radicals.  One  was  to  disfranchise  any 
one  holding  political,  religious,  social, 
or  economic  views  different  from  those 
of  three  of  the  judges  of  the  Slate 
Appellate  Court;  another  would  have 
given  the  Board  of  Regents  power  to 
close  any  private  school  of  a  non- 
irian  character;  and  a  third  would 
require  all  school-teachers  to  prove 
their  loyalty. 

By  direction  of  the  Interstate  I  lommerce 

<  lommission,  thousand-  of  box  ears  idle 

in  the  terminal  yards  in  New  Jersey 
for  weeks  were  made  into  long  tn 
and   sent    westward   to   meet   the   car 
shortage. 
Recommendation  to  manufacturers  of  the 

country  to  reduce  prices  is  made  l>y  the 
convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  in  session  in  New 
York.     The  Association  controls  from 

7.">  to  sn  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  the 
country. 

Reports  t'nun  all  part-  of  the  country 
thai  retail  merchants  are  slashing  prices 

causes  a  sharp  decline  in  the  stock 
market. 

Dispatches   from    everj    section    of   the 

utry   tell  of  the  movemenl   of  re- 
tailers    to    cut     prices.       Reduction-    of 

from  20  to  50  per  cent,  are  announced 
in  scores  of  oil 
Of  132,270  insurance  claims  filed  to  date 

in   the   Bureau  <>!'  War   Risk    Insurance. 

127,151,  representing  a  total  of  11,135, 

1 73,  li;i\  e  Ik  en  liquidated. 

Dr.  John  Nelson  Stookwell,  eighty-eight, 
<>(  t lie  fori  mosl  astronomers  in  the 

t  nited  state-,  dies  al  the  home  of  his 
on  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

May  20  Th(  I 1  |  artmenl  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of   Labor  Statistics  announces 


thai  foodstuff  prices  between  Marc 
1.")  and  April  15  show  the  greatest  in 
crease  of  any  thirty-day  period  sine 
April.   1915. 

May  21. — A   break   in   food    prices   is   th 
latest  development  in  the  price  situa 
tion.     Prices   on  cereal   and   provisioi 
markets    suffer    sharp    declines.     Porl 
quotations  show  the  first  general  droj 
for  many  weeks,  and  sugar  drops  ont 
cent  a  pound. 
The     \V.  -'.  in      Michigan    Development 
Bureau,    a     semiofficial     organization 
launches  a  campaign  to  bring  into 
duction  a   part   of  Michigan's    ]  - 
abandoned  farms. 
The  trial  judge  of  the  Court  which 
cently    tried    President  Hagen,  of   the 
Scandinavian- American  Bank  of  Fa 
North   Dakota,  and  convicted    he 
exhibiting  fal-e  statements  of  the  bank's 
condition,  has  granted  a  new  trial  of  the 
case  on  the  ground  that  the  prosecuting 
attorney  made  statements  intendei 
get  before  the  jury  matter  the  court 
ruled  out. 

The  145,000,000  Boldier-bonus  bill  passed 
by  the  New  York  legislature  is  sig 
by  Governor  Smith.  The  measure 
provides  for  a  referendum  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  November  election  on  the 
question  whether  the  State  shall 
si:>. 000.000  in  bonds  to  be  used  for 
bonus  purposes. 

May  23. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission begins  hearings  looking  toward 
revision  of  the  freight-rate  struct!. 
the  entire  country  to  meet  the  govern- 
ment guaranty  of  a  6  per  cent,  return 
on  the  railway  properties  of  the  nation. 

May  24. — Governor  Smith,  of  New  York, 
signs  the  Walker  2.7.")  per  cent,  beer  hill 
and  the  Walker  boxing  Kill.  The  first 
permits  the  brewing  of  beer  of  no1  more 
than  2.7")  per  cent,  alcoholic  content 
and  does  away  with  the  saloons  as  a 
medium  of  distribution.  The  si 
reestablishes  boxing,  permitting  fifte<  n- 
round  fights  under  State  control. 

The  Government's  gross  loss  in  operation 
of  the  railroad-  during  Federal  control 
was  $900,478,000,  according  to  the  final 
report  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
Director  of  Finance. 

Maj.  R.  \Y.  Schroeder  is  officially  awari 
the  world's  altitude  airplane  record  by 
the   Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washing- 
ton, as  a  result  of  his  33,000-foot  climb 
last  February. 

May  26. — More  than  2,000  business  men 
in  Xew  York  City  pledge  themselv 
establish   trucking  facilities  and  other- 
wise   fight    the    transportation    tie-up 
now  paralyzing  the  business  of  the  port. 

There  are  indications  that  a  gnat  lahor- 

war  is  impending. 

The  Federal  Circuit   Court  of  Appeals 
New    Fork    holds    constitutional    the 

Lever    Ad    amendments,    under  which 

profiteering  indictments  have  been 
obtained. 

Approximately  '-. 000  Columbus,  Ohio, 
businessjand  professional  men  announce 
they  w ill  donate  one  day's  service  each 
week  to  farmers  needing  assistance  on 
their  farms. 

The  \c ivi  Fork  state  Excise  Depart- 
ment prepares  to  issue  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  2.75  per  cent,  beer  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  just  passed,  au- 
thorizing SUOh  sale. 

Census  report-  issued  since  May  18  give 
the  populations  of  the  following  cities 
of  ov<  r  100,000:  Scranton,  Pa.,  137,- 
783,  gain.  7,916;  Sail  Fake  City,  Utah, 
lis.  110.  gain,  25,333;  Dallas,  Tex., 
158,976,  gain,  56,872;  Denver.  Colo., 
256,369,  gain,  12,988;  Jersey  City. 
N  J  .  297,864,  gain,  30,085;  Lowell, 
Mass.,  112,479,  gain,  6,185;  Baltimore, 
M.I  .  733,826,  gain,  175,341;  Portland, 
On  .  258,288,  gain,  51,074;  Oakland, 
216,361,  gain,  66,187;  Norfolk, 
Ya..  1 1">.«  i . .  gam,  48,325. 
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Today's  Opportunity! 

A  Alessage  to  the  Business  Men  of  America 

from  LORING  1\  ESTES 


The  present  turning  point  in 
industry  is  both  an  opportunity 
and  an  obligation.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  constructive, 
national  service.  It  is  an  obli- 
gation to  take  definite  steps 
toward  a  return  of  sound  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  time  not  only  for 
takingstock  of  conditions  but  for 
taking  steps  to  improve  them. 

Meanwhile,  alarm  istsarebus\ 
conjuring  up  a  spectre  of  panic. 
If  we  believe  them  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  business  catastrophe. 

Sanely  viewed,  this  predicted 
peril  is  largely  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  a  natural  readjustment. 

The  country's  greatest  danger 

lies  in  submission  to  this  belief 
:>f  impending  disaster.  The  real 
disaster   we    face    is    inactivity! 

The  Problems 
To  Be  Solved 

True,  serious  problems  confront  us. 
I  hese  problems  —  underproduction, 
high  costs  and  reduced  efficiency 
menace  us  while  they  remain  un- 
solved. They  can  be  shirked  no 
longer.  They  must  be  faced  squarely 
and  solved  no:v. 

This  requires  chiefly  coolness,  cour- 
age and  common  sense.  It  is  neither 
courageous  nor  sensible-  to  do  nothing. 

Would  you  drop  your  oars  it  you 
found  yourself  floating  with  the  cur- 
rent toward  dangerous  rapids? 

Will  you  stop  all  progressive  ac- 
tivity now  and  drift  with  the  current 
or  will  you  increase  your  efforts  to 
solve  the  real  problems? 

Right  Management 
Methods  Will  Win 

These  problems  are  squarely  up  to 
management.  Labor  shortage,  capital 
shortage  or  material  shortagt  can  no 

longer  be  wholly  blamed. 

Merely  mass  production  is  no  long(  i 
enough.  Production  per  man  counts 
DOW.  Costs  are  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. Selling  price  can  no  longer  b( 
stretched  to  cover  excessive  costs  and 
needless   wastes. 

Sane  readjustment  will  bring  steady 
improvement.  Decline  in  high  prices 
is  merely  a  return  to  normal.  those 
who  take  positive  steps  toward  such 
readjustment    will    be    strongly    "m- 


LORING  V.  I 

Explanatory  Sole:  Mi.  Kite*,  when 
recently  asked  f<>r  an  expreuioo  upon 
the  immediate  business  problem*  of 
the  country  ami  their  solution,  made 
the  accompany  ing  statement.  It 
sound  and  so  constructive  that  the 
<>f  advertisementi  previous!; 
appearing  in  this  magazine  has  been 
interrupted  for  its  insertion.  We 
feel  thai  Mi.  Estes'  message  will 
interest  every  industrial  executive 
and  every  employee. 

L.  v.  ESTES,  INCORPORATED 


trenched  when  supply  I  \eeeds  de- 
mand; when  price,  not  delivery,  be- 
comes the  controlling  factor.  Such 
readjustment    will    mean    increased 

prosperity  when  volume  of  sales  and 
not  margin  of  profit  spells  success  or 

fa  lb 

Itw    executives   know   what   their 

costs  actually  are.  Fewer  still  know 
how  then  eosts  compare  with  com- 
petitors' costs.  Scarcely  anj  know 
what  their  costs  should  br. 
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Answering  the  Weed  for 
a  Survey  of  Conditions 

1  \  I     sf<    s         I    M  . 
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An  Historical  Summary 
of  English  Literature 

by  E.  W.  EDMUNDS,  M.A.,  B.Sc 

Hcre  is  a  real  treasure  trove  for  all  who  would  lew  n 
to  know  good  writers  and  their  works.  In  this  single 
volume  packed  with  information  the  author  covers 
field  ol  English  literature  from  the  earliest 
to  the  present  day.  briefly  and  pithily  charac- 
1  each  period,  names  and  places  its  leading  au- 
thors, outlines  theii  biographies, describee  their  style 
and  met  hods,  and  lists  and  summarises  their  works. 
The  amount   of  information    contained    in    this 
volume  is  amazing  and  as  an  authoritative  guide  to 
-i  writers  in  our  tongue  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library,   public  and  private. 
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Time  and  care  have  not  been  spared  in  the  construction 
of  Prudential  Sectional  Steel  Buildings.  No  operation  has 
been  hurried.     They  are  constructed  for  permanency. 

Blaw-Knox  Company  has  anticipated  your  needs.  All 
this  has  been  done  so  that  a  week  need  not  elapse  between 
your  order  and  your  occupancy. 

When  you  order  your  Prudential  Building  you  are  free  from 
doubts.  This  sectional  steel  building  has  served  the  largest 
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Behind  that  record  you  have  Blaw-Knox  Company. 

The  unique  and  ideal  design  of  the  Prudential  Building 
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50  feet  in  multiples  of  2  feet  and  in  any  length.  The  fol- 
lowing sizes  are  carried  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment: 
8,  10,  12,  20,  30,  40  and  50  feet  wide. 

Remember,  your  building  is  in  stock.  The  value  of  that 
to  you  can  be  measured  in  dollars-and-cents. 

For  quick  action,  phone,  wire  or  write  our  nearest  office. 
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engineers,  Blaw-Knox  offers  the  Quixet  garage. 

This  all-steel  garage  is  attractive  and  substantial. 
It  is  high-grade  in  every  detail. 

Your  needs  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Quixet  agencies 
throughout  the  country. 

There  are  over  10,000  Quixet  garages  in  use  today. 
Blaw-Knox  Company  will  gladly  tell  you  how  to 
obtain  this  ideal  garage. 


These  products  are  built  and  trade-marked  by 
Blaw-Knox  Company 

BLAW  STEEL  FORMS  for  all  kinds  of  concrete  work- 
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Plants   for   digging   and   rchandling   earth,   *and.   gravel,   coal, 
ore.  limestone,  tin.  scrap,  slag,  cinders,  fertilirrr*.  rock  prod- 
etc. 

Prudential  Sectional  Steel  Buildings. 

Knox  Patented  Water-Cooled  Door*.  Door  Frame*. 

.  Bulkheads.  Front  and  Back  Wall  Cooler*.  Reversing 
Valves,  etc  .  foe  Open  Henrth,  Glass  and  Copper  Furnace*, 
water-cooled  standings,  shield*,  and  boshrs  for  Sheet  and 
Tin  Mills. 

FABRICATED    STEEL— Manufacturing    plants,   bridges,    crane 
runways,  trusses. 
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The  Greatest  Thing  I  Ever  Did  for 
My  Boy  and  Girl 


By  James  H.  Blake 

LIKE   most   fathers,    I   hud  always    I 
too    busy    to    get    very    i    n  i     to    mj 
children,      li    seemed    to    me    that    if 
J\     faced     the     problems     of    business 
and  managed  to  provide  them  with   better- 
in-ordinary    food,    clothing1,    shelter    and 
education,    I   had  done  my  pari      1 
i    Left  to  tlieir  mother. 

There    were    times,    to    be    sure,    whi 
regretted  that  T  hadn't  been  a   bi 
— those   times    when    if    was   e\  i  iften 

in   the   presence   of  friends— thai    I 
have  the  obedience,  confidence   oi  tion 

of   my   children.      That   soil   of   oc<  u 
nettled  me,  ol  course— as  it  would  any  n 

Our    home    life    in    those    da  i    not 

ideal   by  any  humus,     x  realize!  bul 

manlike,  did  not  blame  mj  sell  for  it. 
i  ti  il  h  T(  I  and  A  lice  b  ere  real  j  ungsters— 
irrepres  Ible,  bubbling  over  with  energy 
and  life,  crazy  to  play  and  certain  to  be 
noisy  about  it.  It  seemed  i"  me  their 
her  did  not  rci  e  pr<  i]  ■  r  mel  hods  of 

titrol  and  discipline  with  t  hem.    So  i !  - 

a  nd  more  c\ «  nings  n  hen 
!  was  irritable  and  unreasonable  with  the 
children.  Finally  their  mother's  silent 
sympathy  for  them  became  an  open  cham- 
hip,  which  l  resented.  There  was 
continual  discord  and  we  were  all  very 
PP3  ■ 

'I'll'  n  one  night,  just  about  a  year  ago,  I 
met  Barrett,  oui  Sales  Manager,  as  1  got 
out  of  the  elevator  on  my  way  home. 

"Going  out?"  I  a  ked.  "If  so,  I'll  take 
you  right  to  your  door  and  we  ran  settle 
ome  of  the  details  of  that  Sales  Confer- 
ence en  the  way  out.'' 

"Fine!"  he  replied  heartily.  "Can  you 
wait    just    a  id?      1    wouldn't    dare    go 

home  and  face  the  kids  tonight  without 
St.  Nicholas.  I  left  it  on  my  desk  up- 
stairs." 

He  bolted  into  the  elevator  and  as  I 
waited  for  him,  I  felt  a  strange  curiosity 
to  know  what  "St.  Nicholas"  was  and  why 
a  man  of  Barrett's  calibre  would  go  to  so 
much  trouble  to  get  it  for  his  boy  and  girl. 

It  sounded  to  me  like  a  Christmas  book 
for  little  boys  and  girls — but  Barrett's 
youngsters  were  just  about  the  age  of 
mine. 

.My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  Bar- 
rett's cheery  voice,  as  he  climbed  into  the 
seat  beside  me. 

"Ky  the  way,  how's  the  family?"  he  said. 
"And  when  are  you  going  to  bring  them 
down  to  see  us?" 

"Oh!  we're  all  in  pretty  good  shape,"  I 
answered.  "And,  we  are  coming  down 
soon.  But,  Barrett,  you've  aroused  my 
curiosity  wliat  in  the  dickens  did  you  say 
you   went    bark   to   the  office  for?" 

"Why,  St  Nicholas — the  latest  number 
i    a  newt    sta  nil  todaj  !" 

"Oh!     Ti  b    magazine f"   1  said  in  a 

tone,  between  surprise  and  disappointment. 

"Yes  bu1  it's  Borne  magazine,  let  me  tell 
you,"  he  flashed  bad;.  "Why,  we  can't 
gel  along  a1  our  hou  -■■  without  it!  t  >ur 
subscrip  Ion  i  pired  with  la- 1  month's  is- 
sue and  I've  persl  tent  ol  ten  t"  re- 
new I  lelen  and  Gt  org<  tnadi  me 
promise  this  morning  thai  I'd  bring  it 
norm  with  me  tonight  or  el  *e  «■>  hack 
down   i           ,  i       dinner  and  gel 

"If  your  boy  and  girl  have  never  had 
St.  Nicholas,  you  certainly  ought  to  get  it 
i  i  them,  i  in-  ver  km  w  a  boj  or  girl  from 
six  s     who     didn't      drop 

everythii  when  St.   Nicholas  arrived! 

\rii    the   beauty  of   it    is   thai    it's  good   for 

a  and  '  ;•  org*    bad  bei  n  reading 

some  pr<  oi  stuff,  bul  found  t  ha  t  clean 

be  iusl  as  thi  tiling  a    anj .     A  nd 

St.    Nicholas   has   so  manj    tine   stories   for 

and   ■   lis.     Stories   ol    ad^  enl  ure   and 

mystery,    on    land    and    sea,    stories    thai 

in  .10  .    manlinei  ■-.    and 

gentleness,  along  with  their  fascination. 

"Bul  they  found  much  more  than  stories 
In  St.  Nicholas.     The  very  first  day,  George 

his    gan  '  nd     i         ill    to    build 

a"  packing    case    village    from    the    plans    In 

St.  Nicholas.     -v     I  1       -    i  hej    oi  an 

oor    track     meel     from    a    St.    Nicholas 

.  cholas  l <ea gut    w as  a  t;i ea t  find 

i  ir    both.      Helen    was    beginning    to    write 

verses    and    '  !eoi  dl  With    the 

stimulation  of  the   League,   thej    developed 

(heir  talents  and  Within  a  few  months. 
both     had     sent      work      v,  published 

m  the  magazine  and  e  cli  proudlj  wore  i 
silver  si .   n  i  ■  i  gue  badge. 

"I   ha  ve    been   ama  z<  d    lI    th<    varietj    of 

topics      thej      discuss      intelligent!;         St, 

Nicholas  gh  a   clear  Idea   ol   world 

events  because  these  ar<  d   In  a  way 

understand.      And    St.    Nicholas    de- 

te   for  other  good   reading. 

••i    ten    you,    Mr    Blake,"     he   pulled    the 

ropy   out    oi    bit     Docket,    .mil    there    was   Just 

a    trace    of    huskinese    in    his    voice,    "tin  - 


We  have  found  the  secret  of  j  happy  home 

magazine  just  about — well,  it  has  simply 
trii"  our    home! 

"I'm  familiar  with  most  of  the  worth- 
while publications — you  know  I  spent  Ave 
i  ;  as  Advertising  Manager  of  Cross  & 
Conklin — and  I  don't  believe  there's  any 
substitute  for  St.  Nicholas  as  a  family 
magazine." 

Barrett  has  the  selling  instinct.  And  he 
sold  me  the  St.  Nicholas  idea  long  before  I 
dropped  him  at  his  pretty  little  suburban 
home.  The  last  thing  I  saw  as  I  turned 
the  car  toward  Hillside  Avenue  was  Bar- 
rett, his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  holding 
the  magazine  high  above  his  head,  and 
bracing  himself  to  meet  the  rush  of  two 
eager,  laughing  youngsters,  who  were 
dashing  wildly  down  the  walk  toward  him. 
And  that  set  me  thinking.  When  had  Ted 
and  Alice  ever  rushed  out  to  meet  vie? 
I   couldn't   remember! 

Somehow  the  picture  of  Barrett  and  his 
youngsters  stuck  in  my  mind  and  that 
evening  the  children  didn't  annoy  me.  Be* 
fore  going  to  bed,  1  slipped  into  the  library 
and  looking  up  the  address  Barrett  had 
given  me,  I  sent  a  check  for  $4.00  for  one 
year's  subscription  to   St.   Nicholas. 

I'll  never  forget  my  homecoming  the 
night  that  first  number  came!  Ted  and 
Alice  were  waiting  for  me.  None  of  us 
knew  just  exactly  how  to  act.  But  they 
were  glad  to  see  me.  With  a  big  lump  ir. 
my  throat,  I  gathered  them  both  in  my 
arms  at  once,  and  felt  perfectly  happy  for 
the  first  time  in  months! 

From  that  moment  the  past  was  forgot- 
ten! Together  we  went  into  the  house  and 
spent  the  whole  evening  going  through  St. 
Nicholas.  Alter  dinner  my  Wife  noted  the 
change  and  joined  us,  and  we  had  a  de- 
lightful  time   together! 

That  was  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
to, lay  St.  Nicholas  means  more  to  us  than 
ever! 

<  me  of  the  wonderful  things  about  hav- 
ing St.  Nicholas  in  our  home  is  the  bond 
ii  has  made  between  my  boy  and  girl  and 
me  We  read  the  stories  together  and  are 
partners  in  all  the  thrills.  We  discuss  the 
articles  on  travel  and  sports.  They  tiring 
me  the  drawings,  photographs  and  verses 
they  prepare  for  St.  Nicholas  League  com- 
petitions. Thus  1  see  just  what  St.  Nich- 
is  doing  for  them;  how  it  is  helping 
form  right  tastes  and  stimulating  ambi- 
tion It  is  giving  them  a  gnat  start  to- 
ward   sue,--       in     lit'.-.       And    through    it    we 

have  found  the  secret  of  a  happy  home.  It 
fa       strengthened     our     affection     for     each 

other  by  giving  us  common  Interests  and 
creating  mutual  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing and  confidence,   which  nothing  can  ever 

i  ij : 

How  about  your  boy  and  girl?  What  do 
thej  read''  Are  they  growing  with  you  or 
away  from  yon"  \-,-  you  earing  for  tlpir 
bodies   and    neglecting    their    minds? 

The  btst  is  none  too  good  for  your  children,  is  it  ' 
Then  give  them  Si  Nicholas.  The  cos|  |s  tritlin- 
and    its    influence    for    good    in    their   lives   can 

never  be  measured  In  monei  I     will  you  Invesl 

s  l  00  to  help  your  boy  or  giri  become  tin-  kind  of 
a   man  or  woman   al    w  <    parents  want    our  boys 
and   girls  lo  be'     Von  need   not    write  a   letter 
Simply  clip  and  mail  l  he  coupon  with  your  check. 


ST     NICHOLAS    M  \'  1AZINE 
Depl     Ti  Fourth  A.ve.,    Ne*    York  at? 

Enclosed     find     $4.no.       Please     »  ad     St. 
Nicholas   for  one  >  ear  to 


BOOKS 

To  Live  JVitJi 


Name 


IT  is  no  simple  problem — the  choice 
of  the  bocks  that  are  to  he  our 
friends.  Day  after  day  we  must 
see  thoni  upon  our  shelves;  must 
make  them  the  intimates  of  our  lives. 
Of  course  there  are  books — casual 
acquaintances — that  will  n.eet  the 
mood  of  the  im  meat.  They  are  the 
books  that,  once  read,  are  cast  aside. 
But  f'  r  the  tried  and  true  friend  them 
must  be  something  more.  Substance, 
thought,  style— these  qualities  we 
must  find  ere  a  volume  is  placed  on  the 
shelf,  just  within  reach,  to  be  read 
and  re-read.  The  following  books, 
chosen  from  an  extensive  list,  meel 
these  requirements.  They  are  pre- 
eminently 'books  to  live  with.' 

My  Neighbor,  The  Working  Man 
By  James  Roscoe  Day 

Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University 

A  strong  and  trenchant  dicussion  of  present- 
day  social  and  industrial  unrest. 

12  mo.  Cloth.  Net,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

The    Balkans.      A    Laboratory    of 

History 

By  William  M.  Sloane 

New  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged 

The  author  has  enlarged  his  text  by  some- 
thing more  than  a  quarter.  The  pages  of  the 
earlier  editions  have  been  revised,  corrected 
and  changed  to  correspond  in  the  form  of  ex- 
pression with  the  additional  pages.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  careful,  lucid,  and  scholarly  review 
of  the  whole  Halkan  question.  A  very  valuable 
hook  for  both  students  and  general  readers. 

8  vo.     Three  maps.    Cloth.    In  Press. 
Public  Opinion  and  Theology 

Earl  Lectures  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion 
By  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell 
All  thoughtful  readers  wi'l  want  to  follow 
the    nishop    through    these    illuminating   and 
informative  pages. 

12  mo.  Cloth.  Net,  SI. 50,  postpaid. 
Pantheistic   Dilemmas 

And  Other  Essays  in    Philosophy  and  Religion 
By  Henry  C.  Sheldon 

,  s  dealing  with  important  issues  in  the 
intellectual  and  religious  world  to-day.  An 
invaluable  volume  for  the  student  of  current 
philosophical  and  religious  trends.  Prof' 
Sheldon's  sanity  of  thought  and  clarity  pi 
statement  were  never  more  evident  than  in 
these  essavs. 

12  mo.  Cloth.  Net,  S2.50,  postpaid. 

The  Eyes  Of  Faith 
By  Lynn  Harold  Hough 

President  of  Xorthuestern  University 
A  keen  and  critical  putting  of  the  relation 
of  experience  to  present-day  problems  of  phil- 
osophy   and    religion. 

12  mo.  Cloth.  Net,  SI. 50,  postpaid. 

Some  Aspects  of  International 
Christianity 

TIk  Maid  nil.  all  Lectures,  Fifth  Serisf,  Delivered 
at  D  •  •xrersity 

By  John  Kelman 
"  There  are  questions  of  the  most  vital 
importance  on  which  every  man  must  form  an 
opinion  The  bearings  of  these  questions  are 
not  confined  to  the  regions  of  expert  knowl- 
edge: and  there  is  a  place  for  the  imnressioiis 
oi  the  mm  OB  the  street — his  general  sense  of 
moral  \alues.  his  common-sense  view  of 
relative  importances,  and  the  free  play  of  his 
conscience  upon  the  questions  of  t lie  hour  as 
he  understand?  them.  It  is  in  hi-  name  and 
from  his  point  of  view  that  I  have  prepared 
these  lectures." — From  Author's  Pref: 

12  mo.  Cloth.  Net,  Sl.OO,  postpaid. 

Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice 


The  Abingdon  Press 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


When  Petroleum  Villm 

Mil 


I  In    LUemry    i 


Rand   MCNally 

INDEXED 

POCKET  MAPS 

1920  Edition 

A  series  of  large  scale 
maps,  size  21  x  28  inches 
each,  showing  clearly  all 
cities,  towns  and  villages, 
railroads,  electric  lines, 
county  boundaries  and 
names,  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  etc.  Each  map  folded 
to  convenient  pocket  6ize 
with  cover  and  accompanied 
by  complete  index  giving 
location  and  population  of 
all  places,  and  information 
regarding  the  railroad,  ex- 
press, telegraph  and  mail 
facilities  of  each. 

On  the  reverse  side  of 
each  State  map  is  a  very 
clear  and  comprehensive 
map  showing  in  red  the 
main  highways. 

All  States — All  Canadian 
Provinces. 

PRICE  35c  each 

News  stands,  hook  More*,  drug 
stores  and  cigar  stores  have  the 
mapyou  wan  tor  will  Relit  for  you. 


The  wells  ran  dry. 

Then  oil  was  discovered  over  the  hill- 
side. There  was  a  rush  to  be  among  the 
early  prospectors. 

Within  a  month,  Petroleum  Village  had 
moved  ten  miles  west.  Only  deserted 
buildings  and  a  few  stragglers  remained 
to  mark  the  site  of  its  former  prosperity. 

Only  a  little  village!  A  change  of 
only  ten  miles!  Yet  none  too  small 
to  escape  the  searching,  all-seeing  eye  of 
Rand  M^Nally. 

Thousands  of  Rand  M?Nally  cor- 
respondents make  painstaking,  scholarly 
reports  of  every  new  dot  and  dimple  in 
the  world's  countenance — new  boundary 
lines,  population,  changes  in  post  offices 
— everything!  Yearly  changes  in  the 
Rand  MCNally  Commercial  Atlas 
of  AMERICA  alone  number  more  than 
sixty-five  thousand ! 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  scope 


and  bigness  of  Rand  MCNali.y.  To 
say  that  this  is  the  world's  largest  map 
maker  is  to  tell  only  half  the  story. 
Every  conceivable  kind  of  map,  for 
school,  for  home  use  and  for  business  is 
made  by  Rand  M(.  Nally. 

If  you  want  a  map  of  New  York  City 
or  of  Palestine— Rand  NUN  Ai.  iv  makes 
it.  If  it  is  a  Biblical  atlas  or  a  map  of 
North  A  merica  During  The  Great  Ice  Age, 
Rand  McNally  makes  it. 

Political  maps,  physical  maps,  climatic 
maps,  historical  maps,  classical  maps, 
language  maps,  globes,  atlases  and  map- 
tack  systems  for  every  use  and  every 
country  are  made  by  Rand  MVNai  i  y. 

Four  outstanding  features  are  respon- 
sible for  Rand  MVNally  leadership — 
(1)  Accuracy — (2)  Clear  distinct  type — 
(3)  Simplicity  of  arrangement — (A)  Har- 
monious coloring. 

Do  you  use  maps  often  enough  : 


Map  Headquarters 


s.v.  s.  o  akk  St  .  Chicago 


4?  r 


\  t  u    \'<-ir  k 


Buy    Rand    \KNali.y    Indexed    Pocket    Maps    From    You*     Dkalbi 
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AJR^TO^WORK 


The  use  of  steam  opened  up  a  new  world  of  invention.  The 
control  of  electricity  brought  forth  apparatus  which  is  marking  the 
twentieth  century  as  an  age  of  mechanical  genius.  In  step  with 
these  giant  strides  is  the  development  of  Sturtevant  air  apparatus. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  Sturtevant  equipment  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  its  sturdy  construction.  Sturtevant  machines  have 
always  done  better  work  than  other  machines  with  the  same 
ratings.  The  longer  life  and  more  efficient  operation  of  Sturtevant 
products  form  a  paying  investment. 


Air  Makes  Better 
Pop-corn 

While  a  Sturtevant  en- 
gineer was  working  in   a 
factory  which  turned  out 
candied  pop-corn  he  no- 
ticed the  unsanitary  and 
inefficient  system  of  sort- 
ing the  pop-corn.     Girls  sat  close  together,  picking  the 
fluffy,  eatable  pop-corn  from  the  hard,  imperfectly  popped 
grains.     The  task  was  slow  and  the  chances  of  spread- 
ing contagion  among  the  buying  public  were  many. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  pop-corn  be  sorted  by  air. 
Today  the  pop-corn  is  carried  in  on  a  moving  screen 
above  which   a  gentle  current  of  air  sucks — just  strong 

enough  to  lift  the  light,  eatable 
pop-corn,  yet  not  strong  enough 
to  raise  the  heavier,  imperfectlv 
popped  grains.  A  Sturtevant 
Air  Conditioning  System  was 
also  installed  to  remedy  all 
troubles  arising  from  excessive 
humidity. 


Cleaning  Oriental  Rugs  by  Ait 


Standing  unseen  in  the  corner  of  one  of  those  quaint 
shops  which  are  loaded  down  with  oriental  treasures  is  a 
Sturtevant  Vertical  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaner.  The 
powerful  suction  from  this  machine  cleans  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  rare  rugs — cleans  them  entirely 
by  air,  without  the  slightest  danger  of  in- 
juring them. 

Sturtevant  Vertical   Stationary  Vacuum 

n  Cleaners  come  in  various  sizes  suitable  for 
use  in  private  dwellings  and  small  clubs. 
They  run  noiselessly  and  are  distinguished 
|  by  their  sturdy  construction.  A  Sturtevant 
I  Vertical  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaner  can  be 
quickly  installed  in  buildings  already  com- 
pleted or  those  in  the  course  of  construction. 


** 


These  are  only  two  ways  Sturtevant  puts  air  to  work 

Sturtevant  Apparatus  isverylikel)  improving  conditions  and  increasing  profits  in  vour 
own  industry.      II  you  will  write;  telling  the  nature  of  vour  business,  a  bulletin  will  he 
mailed  which  describes  in  detail  the  particular  apparatus  that  can  do  some  of  your  work 
On  special  request,  a  Sturtevant  representative  will  visit  you  at  your  plant."     Address 


Atlanta.  Ob. 
Rrvst <>n,  Mass. 
Bulla!".  N.  'I  . 
Chicago,  111. 
Cindn  na1  i,  o. 
CIi  veland,  o. 
Dallas,  Tex. 


B.   F.  STURTHVANT  COMPANY 

EUGENE   N.    FOSS,    President 
Hyde    Park,    Boston,    Massachusetts 

or  nnr  of  tht  following  24  hunch  nfficrs  in  the  United  Starrs  and  Canada 


B06  Wnlt on  TU<I(;. 

101    It,  dfnrd   AV(  .,  Nyi    I'ark 

Clinton 
r.oi  Providi  nl  l 
:;  to  Gu  in     -   I 
3ill  Knight  St. 


108  Marqui  tte  Bldg. 
ord,  Conn.  rlSt. 

■  y.Mo.     412  Reliance  Bldg. 
Up.  Minn.  B04   M,  trop.  L  f.    Bids 
k,  N.  Y.      68  Vanderbilt  A 
P  •       i  16  V  8rd  St 


Pittsburgh,  Ta. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


711  Park  RWg. 
1108  Granite  Bldg. 
2086  Kv.  Exchange  Bldg. 


Salt  Lake  City, Utah    Walker  Hank  Bldp 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  7.V>  Monadnock  Bldg 
S,  attic,  Wash.  1134  Henry  Bld<t 

Washington,  D.  C.   1006  Loan  &  Trusr  Bide 


...  ..      .,   .       T,   ,.  _      ,  «asnmgion,  v.  ^.    juut>  lx)an  &  Trust  r 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  Reliance  Equipment  Co..  Ltd..  914  Somerset  Block.     Gait,  Ontario     Montreal.  404  New  Birks  Bldg.    Toronto,  210  Lumsden  Bldg 

Sturtevant  Engineering  Company,  London 


///.   / 1 


Add  Volume  to  your  Purchasing  Power 


IN  these  days  of  troubled  markets, 
the  larger  buyer  fares  best.  Manu- 
facturers must  take  care  of  purchasers 
whose  orders  bulk  big  in  their  year's 
business. 

The  power  of  volume  is  at  the 
service  of  every  purchaser,  large  and 
small,  who  buys  through  The  Fair- 
banks Company.  By  ordering  in 
great  quantities  and  carrying  stocks 
for  the  needs  of  thousands  of  users  of 
mechanical  equipment  and  supplies, 
The  Fairbanks  Company's  buyers 
turn  every  change  in  the  market  to 
their  customers'  advantage. 


Bur  Fairbanks  policy  goes  beyond 
a  fair  price.      It  stands  firm  on  goo 
of  unquestioned  merit  always. 

"Fairbanks  O.K."  means  the  best 
in  the  market,  whether  the  blue-and- 
white  tag  appears  on  Fairbanks  Scales, 
trucks,    valves,    wheelbarrows,    o 

tractors'  equipment,  power  transmis- 
sion appliances,  gas  engines,  Lincoln 
electric  motors,  pumps,  automobile- 
repair  equipment  or  supplies. 

It  is  a  single  guarantee  on  mechan- 
ical goods  of  every  sort — the  onl) 
guarantee  you  need  look  for. 


Broad  merchandising  experience  means  that   it   is  easier  and  cheaper 
for  you  to  buy  "Fairbanks  O.K."  goods.      Whether   jrou  need   a 
roll  of  belting  or  a   factory  equipment,    a   nearby  Fairbanks    Br.: 
House  will  serve  you  well  and  quickly. 


THE    FAIRBANKS    COMPANY 

Branch  Houses: 


££•*"   NEW  YORK 


Albany 

Bridgeport 

Detroit 

\i  W   \'.n  k 

Proi  idence 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 

Hartford 

Pat« 

Birmingham 

Chicago 

Newark 

Phila 

'Hon 

Boston 

Cleveland 

New  Oi 

Pittsburgh 

Havana,  Cuba 

London,  England 

Birmingham. 

Englanb 

l   .1     V 

! 

PaUS    1  AAM<  ■ 

FAIRBANKS 


■ 


Union 


fcC«l*« 


■ 


Lootfc*  CW.  »  •** 
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Dodge  pulleys,  hangers,  bearings,  couplings,  clutches  and  collars  in 
themselves  guarantee  continuous  production;  Dodge  dealers  and  Dodge 
warehouses  insure  immediate  production. 

In  every  industrial  center  a  Dodge  branch  warehouse;  in  every  city  a  Dodge,  Oneida, 
or  Keystone  dealer  to  furnish  anything  and  everything  for  power  transmission  on 
the  immediate  delivery  basis. 

Whether  you  build  a  new  plant  or  only  expand  your  present  facilities,  call  on  these 
dealers  for  the  service  they  are  equipped  to  render. 

Rest  assured  that  Dodge  products  will  prove  their  full  worth  to  you  in  the  same 
safe  and  economical  manner  that  has  characterized  their  operation  for  38  years  in 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  other  industrial  plants. 

The  Dodge  method  of  power  distribution  is  correct  to  the  final  degree  of  efficiency; 
it  is  reliable;  mechanically  free  from  trouble;  the  accepted  Standard  of  90%  of 
American  shops  and  always  obtainable  without  delay  to  your  production. 


Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Mishawaka,  Indiana  and  Oneida,  New  York 
Canadian  Manufacturers,  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


Philadelphia       (     .       ati       New   '1  ork       Ch 


■ 


St.  Louis 

■  ■  ■" 


Boston         Atlanta         Pittsburgh         Minneapolis        Dallas         Providence 


Seattle        Newark 
■    mill— J 


<■■«■■ 
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The  following  are  divi- 
sions of  Benjamin  pro- 
ducts on  which  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  infor- 
mation. 

Industrial  Lighting 
Division 

Electrical  Division 
(including  Benja- 
minTwo-WayPlug) 

Pressed  Steel  Products 
Division. 

Enameled  Products 
Division 

Starrett  Panel  Board 
Division 


The  Industrial  Worlds 
Greatest  Criminal 

Gentlemen  of  Industry : 

We  have  in  this  court  of  public  opinion  the  most  fiendish 
criminal  in  the  industrial  world.    He  injures  workmen- 
cruelly  and  without  conscience.     He  steals  time — ruth- 
lessly and  without  repentance.     He  spoils  merchandise — 
the  junk  heap  is  his  monument. 

Onequarterofallthe  factory  accidents,  over  125,000  every 
year,  can  he  traced  to  him.  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin 
each  lose  over  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  lost  wages,  com- 
pensation and  medical  attention  in  fighting  him.  Other 
states  are  checking  up  their  losses  now,  and  planning  to 
stamp  this  criminal  out  of  business. 

He  is  known  among  illuminating  engineers  as  "Poor  Factory  Illumina- 
tion"— the  greatest  menace  to  industrial  production,  profit  and  harmony 
in  existence.  His  reign  will  last  until  the  business  executives  of  America 
subject  him  to  the  one  thing  he  cannot  withstand — Correct  Illuminat 

Benjamin  Industrial  Illumination  is  the  best  insurance  against  the  inroads 
of  "1'oor  Factory  Lighting"  you  can  buv.  It  represents  a  rinam  ial  saving 
plus  the  fulfillment  of  a  moral  obligation  to  your  employes. 
Consult  with  your  own  engineer,  contractor  or  architect.  They  know 
rjood  illumination  and  its  value.  Benjamin  Illuminating  Engineers  will 
be  glad  to  work  with  them. 

For  information,  address  Advertising  Department 
806  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Factories:    Chicago  and  Desplaines.  111. 

Sales  and  Distribution  Offices: 

247  W.  17th  St..  New  York     806  W.  Washington  Blvd  .  Chicago     590  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada.  ltd..  Toronto.  Canada 

The  Benjamin  Electric.  Limited,  London,  England 

RE  N  7AM I M 


Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 


Benjamin- Starrett  PmneL  ''ibuting  err,: 

mark  the  m-w  safety  era  in  panel                     istructioH.  They  are  apf 

the  National  Hoard  nf  I  ire   Uwdernvtikrt.  '  Rest  in  M  .  tightest  in 
smallest  in  size;  they  need  little  labor  in  installation. 

Order  Benjamin- Stmrrett  Pane!  Boards  in  connection  with  ,-. 

trial  lighting  installations  for  lorn;                ton'  terrier,  :  fine  ap  * 

Immediate  shipments  makr  possible  immediatr  installations. 
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"Z"  Engine  Dominates  Farm 
Engine  Field 

YOU    need    look    no    further    than    the 
Fairbanks-Morse  "Z"  Engine  for  an  example  of 
the  service  this  great  house  has  rendered  to 
agricultural  development.    Here,  too,  you  will  find 
the  product  always  approaching  the  goal  reflected 
in  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality  Seal. 

For  no  ordinary  engine  would  meet  the  farm  power 
requirements  of  more  than  a  quarter  million  users. 
Years  of  unceasing  research — hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  spent  in  perfecting  manufacturing  proc- 
esses—  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  skilled  engine 
builders  —  all  have  gone  into  the  "Z"  to  make  it 
what  it  is  today. 

This  sturdy  engine  has  helped  revolutionize  farming 
methods.  It  has  released  countless  farm  hands  for 
the  productive  work  of  feeding  the  world.  Its  uses 
are  as  varied  as  the  applications  of  power  itself.  Its 
dependability  is  a  by-word  wherever  the  "Z"  is  used. 

The  dominant  position  it  holds  today  in  the  farm 
engine  field  is  a  reward  justly  earned.  For  it,  too, 
must  merit  the  Mark  of  Quality  by  which  all 
Fairbanks-Morse  products  are  gauged. 

Onr  products  include  Fairbanks  Scales  —  oil  engines 
—  pumps  —  electric  motors  and  generators  —  railway 
appliances  and  coaling  stations — farm  power  machinery, 
such  as  "Z"  engines,  lighting  plants,  water  systems. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

I(  orU-wiJc  Jiitiibulion  through  ouroucn  branches  and  rtprtsrr.tatiivs 
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Drawing,  made  from  photograph  taken  at  the  De Laval  plant ',  Trenton,  N.  J.,  showing  a  Rcbl/ins 
ci?  Myers  Motor  passing  the  Government  test,  pumping  50 gallons  per  minute  against  10-fooi  head 

The  New  De  Laval  Pump  —  and  R& M 


When  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department 
wanted  a  special  portahle  pump  for  use  in 
pumping  water  out  of  destroyer  holds  they 
called  on  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turhine 
Company,  pioneer  designers  and  manu- 
facturersofturbinesand centrifugal  pumps. 

The  De  Laval  Company  engineers  de- 
signed a  pump  to  handle  50  gallons  per 
minute  against  30-foot  head.  The  speci- 
fications required  that  it  should  be  motor- 
driven.  That  meant  selecting  a  motor 
which  possessed  known  qualities  of  even, 
reliable  performance  under  all  conditions. 

The  Robbins  &c  Myers  Type  "C," 
\XA  H.  P.  Motor,  was  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  De  Laval  engineers.  This 
R&M-powered  pump  was  accepted  by 
the  Government  without  question,  and 
results  have  shown  a  high  record  of  per- 
formance. 


The  success  of  this   pump  lias  led  the 
De  Laval  Company  to  adapt  this  anil 
the  commercial  market,  and  every  pump 
is    being    equipped    with    a    Robbins    Sc 
Myers  Motor. 

A  uniform  record  of  steady,  dependa- 
ble performance  has  led  RecM  Motors 
to  be  adopted  for  motor-driven  machinery 
in  many  modern  plants,  and  to  be  made 
standard  equipment  on  leading  makes  of 
motor-equipped  devices  for  store,  office 
and  home. 

The  Robbins  cv  Myers  name  plate  is 
all  you  need  know  about  a  motor.  Look 
for  it  when  you  buy  a  motor  or  a  motor- 
driven  device. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  T-vcnty-thrff  )  cart  AJ  .  I  Mot*rj 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Hobbtus  &  M^ers 
Motors 
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Tlie  curve  shows  the  relatively 
high  starling  torque  of  the  one- 
halt  horsepower.  Wagner Made- 
to-order  Motor,  which  enables 
it  to  start  instantly  and  unfail- 
ingly under  abnormal  pressures 
and  varying  voltages. 
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The  curve  shows  the  low  Part- 
ing current  required  with  the 
Wagner  Made-to-order Motor, 
thus  preventing  the  dimming  of 
lights  on  the  line. 


Factory  Branches  and 
'Maintenance   Station* 

"'Atlanta 
'Boston 

♦Buffalo 

'Chicago 
Cincinnati 
"Cleveland 
:|1Denver 

♦Detroit 
"Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 
*Loa  Angela 
Milwaukee 
'Minneapolis 
*New  York 


Insuring  Quick,  Safe  and  Reliable  Service 
with  Wagner  Made-to-Order  Motors 

When  the  Guarantee  Liquid  Measure  Company,  of  Rochester,  Pa.,  decided  to 
motorize  their  gasoline  pumps  they  set  about  to  find  the  motor  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

A  motor,  to  drive  a  gasoline  pump,  must  meet  many  conditions.  Gasoline  tanks 
vary  in  depth.  The  fuel  is  of  different  grades,  some  being  heavier  than  others.  The 
voltage  supplied  in  different  communities  frequently  varies  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
accepted  standard  is    110. 

These  considerations  prompted  the  investigation  of  a  made-to-order  motor— one 
designed  especially  to  do  the  required  work. 

A  Wagner  engineer  was  sent  for.  After  careful  study  he  ordered  a  special  motor 
built  and  tried  it  on  one  of  the  Company's  pumps.  It  filled  the  gasoline  dispenser 
in  fifteen  seconds. 

The  voltage  on  which  the  motor  ran  was  reduced  to  the  minimum  which  would 
ever  be  encountered.  The  motor  still  functioned  perfectly.  The  depth  of  the  tank 
was  increased.       The  gasoline  continued  to  flow  quickly  and  unfailingly. 

All  possible  sources  of  trouble  which  might  be  encountered  were  reproduced. 
Yet  the  Wagner  Made-to-order  Motor  met  every  test  unfailingly. 

Of  course  safety  of  operation  was  absolutely  assured.  The  motor  was  completely 
encased  so  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  igniting  gasoline  fumes  with  a  spark. 

Such  efficiency  is  characteristic  of  Wagner  Made-to-order  Motors.  Thousands  of 
people,  in  fact,  have  come  to  regard  the  Wagner  name  plate  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
dependable,  economical  and  trouble-free  operation  of  their  motor-driven  appliances. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Affiliated  Company:: 
Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Montreal,  Que.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


Factory    Branches  and 
Maintenance   Stations 

Omaha 

'  Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
*San  Francisco 
St  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Seattle 

Syracuse 
Wash..  D.  C. 

Selling  Agencies : 

Dallas 

New  Orleans 
Memphis 

Salt  Lair  City 


MADE-TO-ORDER   MOTORS 


— . 


m 
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What  shall  I  make  it  of  ? 


Not  Iron  or  Steel — It  must  be  strong,  but  it  must  not  rust.     Iron  or  steel  would  rust. 

Not  Copper — It  must  not  corrode,  yet  it  must  have  the  strength  of  steel.  Copper  is  not 
strong  enough. 

Not  Lead — It  must  be  immune  to  chemical  action,  but  it  also  must  stand  up  under 
grinding  wear.     Lead  is  soft  and  easily  destroyed  by  friction. 

Not  Porcelain — It  must  hold  a  bright  finish  and  be  easily  cleaned,  but  it  must  be  un- 
breakable. 

Not  Bronze — It  must  be  strong  and  resist  corrosion,  but  it  must  also  resist  the  erosive 
attacks  of  superheated  steam  and  retain  its  strength  at  high  temperatures.  Bronze  will 
not  do  this.  MONEL  Metal  will,  and  will  also  resist  the  corroding  action  of  alkalies,  salt 
water  and  most  acids. 

Make  it  of  MONEL  METAL — because  this  balanced  natural  alloy  combines  the  best 
physical  properties  of  other  metals  without  their  limitations.  MONEL  is  as  strong  as 
steel,  more  corrosion -resisting  than  copper,  more  wear-resisting  than  bronze. 

Products  exposed  to  Rust — MONEL  Metal  never  Chemical  Apparat  ua — MONEL  Mttal  defeats  the 

rusts— Window  Screen  is  practically  everlasting;  attacks  of  alkalies  and  most  acids,  and  so  La  gen- 

._     .       „                  .    .            „         .  .           ,  erally  employed  for  parts  of  Bleaching  and  Scour- 

Marine  Equipment  u  unaffected  by  salt  water;  ing  Macnintrv>  Dyehousc  and  m  like  Industrial 


Automobile  Fittings  always  stay  bright. 

Power  Plant  Equipment — MONEL  Metal  with- 
stands the  cutting  wear  of  superheated  steam — 
Valve  Trim,  Turbine  Blading,  etc.,  stand  up  and 
give  more  efficient  service. 


Chemical  Equipment. 

Parrs  subjected  to  High  Heat— MONEL  Metal 
retains  its  strength   under  high  id  resists 

oxidation;  flame-exposed  parts  in  Oxy-acetylenc 
Torches,  Pyrometers,  Spark  Plugs,  etc.,  last 
longer. 


MONEL  Metal  has  also  proved  superior  for  special  parts  of  mining, 
refrigerating,  oil  and  gas  machinery;  for  dairy  equipment,  kitchen  fit- 
tings, table  cutlery,  surgical  instruments,  golf  club  heads,  chain,  etc. 
No  other  available  metal  or  alloy  possesses  such  a  wide  range  of  use- 
fulness. 

The  name  MONEL  is  given  to  a  line  of  metal  products  produced  by 
The  International  Nickel  Company  from  a  natural  nickel  alloy — 
67' ,  nickel,  28r;  copper  and  5','c  other  metals.  These  products 
include  MONEL  blocks,  MONEL  rods,  MONEL  castings,  MONEL 
wire,  MONEL  strip  stock,  MONEL  sheets,  etc.  MONEL  products 
bear  the  Inco  trademark  of  The  International  Nickel  Company, 
widely  known  as  the  sole  producers  of  Inco  Nickel — the  standard 
nickel  for  alloy  steels. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  43  Exchange  Place.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 
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The  Digest  School  and  Camp  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools,  Colleges  and  Summer  Camps  whose 
announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  in  June.  The  June  5th  issue  contains  a  descriptive 
announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured 
by  School  Manager  is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school  or  camp, 
age  of  child,  are  all   factors  to  be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges 
for  Women 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Girls'  Collegiate    School Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

The  Marlborough  School Los   Angeles,  Cal. 

Ely  School Greenwich,  Conn. 

Saint   Margaret's   School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  I).  ('. 

Colonial  School    Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont    School Washington,    I).    C. 

Gunston    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Madison    Hall    Washington,    1).    C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory ...  .Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College Rome.  <  ia. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry  Hall Lake  Forest,  111. 

Monticello   Seminary Madison   Co.,   111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Tudor  Hall  School Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville,  Ky. 

The   Girls'    Latin    School Baltimore,    Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women. . .  .Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,   Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

Eradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Howard   Seminary Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Choate    School Brookline,    Mass. 

Rogers   Hall    School Lowell,    Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Mount    Ida    Scho"l      Newton,    Mass. 

Whenton    College  for   Women. ..  .Norton,    Mass. 
Misses  Bradford  &  Kennedy  Sch.  .  S.Hadley,  Mass. 

The   MacDuffie   School Springfield,   Mass. 

Tenacre  Country  School Wellesley,  Mass. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall St.  Paul,  Minn. 

William  Woods   College Fulton,   Mo. 

Hardin  College Mexico,   M<>, 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tilton  Seminary Tiltoti,  N.  H. 

St.  Mary's  Hall Burlington,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Institute. ..  .Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent     Place Summit,     N.     J. 

Wallcourt  School Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary.    Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Scudder    School New     York     City,    N.    Y. 

Semple    School New    York    City,    N.    Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor. .  .  .Tarrytown-on-Hudaon,  N.  Y. 

Knox   School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,   N.   Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School.  .  Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Oakhurst    School Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Glendale  College .Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford     College <  brford,     Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College      Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe   Manor Bethlehem,   Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School.  .  .  Birmingham,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Devon  Manor  . ...,  Devon,  Pa. 

md    Hull  [IoIUdaysburg,    Pa. 

Beechwood,  Inc Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Sent  n  Lititz,  I 'a 

Irving  Coll.  &  Music  Cons.  .  .  .  Mechaniesburg,  Pa. 

Ogontz    School  • t  >gontz,    Pa. 

The  Cowles   School    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School    ......  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington  Semina;\  Weal   Chester.  Pa. 

Mary  Wheeler  Town  &  Country  School 

Pro\ idence,  K.  I. 

Ashley    Hall Charleston,    S.    c. 

Centenary   Coll.   Conservatory      Cleveland,   Tenn. 

Ward    Belmont Nashville.    Tenn. 

Fairfax   Hall Basic,    \  a. 

Sullins    College Bristol,    Va. 

Southern    Seminary Buena    Vista,    Va. 

Averett   College    I  lanville,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Inst Danville.    Va. 

Hollins  College  Hollins,   Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Colli  i .    I  \  nchburg,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,   Va, 

Virginia   College      Roanoke,    Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Fauquier   Institute.  Warren  ton,    Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School  Warrenton,   Va, 

St.   Hilda's  Hall. 

I  ettisburg  Seminary.  ..  .  Lewisburg,  \\  .  Va 

Milwaukee-Downer    Seminary      Milwaukee,    Wis. 


Boys'  Preparatory  Schools 

Claremont   School Claremont,    Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield   Center,  Conn. 

Milford  School Milford,  Conn. 

Ridgefield    School Ridgefield,   Conn. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  HI. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

The  Tome  School      Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,   Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  School Kasthampton,  Mass. 

Durnmer  Academy South  Byfield,  Mass. 

WUbraham  Academy Wilbraham.  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

PiUsbury  Academy Owatonna,   Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  School Hightstown,  N.  J. 

The  Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  Sch Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Stone  School.    .  . Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Raymond   Riordon   School Highland,   N.   Y. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving    School.  ..  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Blue    Ridge    School Hendersonville,    N.    C. 

Bethlehem    Preparatory    School.  .Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Lancaster,  Pa 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen  School Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski  School Saltsburg,  Pa 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

McCallie   School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Old  Dominion  Academy  Springs,  W.  Va 

Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Page  Mibtary  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Academy 

Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 
Pasadena  Military  Academy .  .  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy.  .  .  .San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
Georgia    Military    Academy .  .College    Park,    Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Academy .  .  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Inst Lyndon,   Ky. 

Mitchell   Military   School Billerica,    Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,   Minn. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  &  Naval  Academy .  .  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy.  .  .  .Lexington,  Mo. 

Missouri   Military  Academy Mexico,   Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military    School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy.  .  .  Wenonah,  N.  J. 
New   Mexico    Mil.    Academy.  ..  .Roswell,    N.    M. 

Manlius  School .  .Manlius.  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Military  Sch  .Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill   Academy Peekskill,    N.   Y. 

Carolina  Mil.  &  Naval  Acad  .    Hendersonville,  N .  C. 

Ohio    Military    Inst Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Miami  Military  Inst. Dayton,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Mil.  College Chester,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Academy Nazareth,  Pa. 

Porter    Military    Academy  Charleston,    S.    C. 

Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy         Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Tennessee    Mil.    Inst Sweetwater,   Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy  ....  Blackstone.  Va 
Danville   Military   Inst  I  lanville,   Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy..  Front  Royal,  Va. 
Staunton  Military  Institute..  Staunton,  V  a. 

Fishburne  Military  School  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Military  Academv  Woodstock.  Va. 
Greenbrier  Military  School  .TLewisburg,  W,  Va 
St.  John's  Military  Academy  I  tetanoid,  Wis. 

Northwestern   Mil.   &   Naval   Academy 

I  .ake  (,,  neva,  \\  is. 

Camps  for  Girls 

Camp   Teconnet China,    Maine 

Camp    Minnetonka Monmouth,     Maine 

Camp   Cowassct North    Falmouth,    Mass. 

Quanset  Camp South  Orleans,    Mass. 

The    Tall    Pines Bennington,    N.    H. 

Sargent   Camps Peterboro,    N.    H 

Pine   Tree   Camp Pocono    Mountains.    1'a. 

Camp   Nakanawa Lebanon,    Tenn. 

Wynona    Camp  Fairies,     \t. 

Camp  Winneshewauks  Lunenburg,   Vt. 

Chicago  Normal  School  Camp      Powers  Lake,  Wis, 


Camps   for   Boys 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam,  N.   H. 

Dan    Beard    Camp    Flushing,    N.    Y. 

The    Manlius    Camp Manlius,    N.   Y. 

Fern  Camp Mehoopany,  Pa. 

Camp  Kawasawa  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Camp  Terra  Alta  .  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 
H  F  Bar  Ranch  School Buffalo,  Wyoming 

Summer  Schools 

Matthieu  Jetteur        Asheville,   N,   C. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  Summer  Sch  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Lake  Geneva  Summer  School     Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kindergarten  Tr.  Sch. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Amer.    Coll.    of    Physical    Ed Chicago,    111. 

University   Sch.   of   Music Lake  Forest,    111. 

Burdette  College Boston,  Mass. 

Garland   Sch.   of   Homemaking.  ..  .Boston,   Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal   Sch.   of  Gym Boston,   Mass. 

The   Sargent   School Cambridge,    Mass. 

School  of  Dom.   Architecture .   Cambridge,   Mass. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,   Mass. 

Clark    College Worcester,    Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  Sch  Worcester,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  .  .Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Elizabeth    General    Hospital ...   Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music      Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical  Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams    Sch.    of   Expression Ithaca,    N.    Y. 

Froebel  League  Kindgtn.  Tr.  Sch.  New  York  City 

Haskins   Institute  New   York   City 

Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City- 
Pace  Institute   (Res.   Sch.) New  York  City 

Crane  Normal  Inst,  of  Music.    .   Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Eastman  College Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts         Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

School   of   Horticulture  Ambler,   Pa. 

Miss  Illman's  Sch.  for  Kindergartners 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phila.  School  of  Design Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newport  Hospital   School Newport,   R.  I. 

Law  Sch.  of  Cumberland  Univ. .    Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Cushing   Academy Ashburnham,    Mass. 

Beacon   School Brookline,    Mass. 

Dean    Academy Franklin,    Mass. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Starkey   Seminary Lakemont,   N.   Y. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

George   School George  School.   Pa. 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa. 

Wayland   Academy    Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School  Frankfort.  Ky. 
The   Bancroft    School  Haddonfield,    N.   J. 

Acerwood   Tutoring    School  Devon,    Pa. 

The  Hedley  "School.  .  Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children  Roslyn,  Pa. 


Theological 

Gordon   Bible   College  Boston,    Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  Sch.     Cambridge,  Mass 


Technical 

Colorado     School     of     Mines  Golden,     Col. 

Bliss    Electrical    School  Washington.    D.    C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering  Angola,   Ind. 

Michigan    Coll.   of    Mines  Houghton.    Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines  Socorro,  N.  M. 
South  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines      Rapid  City,  S     I'. 


For  Stammerers 

The      Hatfield      Institute  Chicago,      111. 

Benjamin    N.   Bogue  Indianapolis,    Ind. 

North-Westcrn  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan    State    Auto    School  Detroit,     Mich. 
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SUCH  bits  of  salesmen's 
experience  as  are  quoted 
below  are  representative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Johns- 
Man  ville  Sales  Organization. 
When  Johns-Man  v  ill  e 
salesmen  are  assembled  in 
conventions  all  over  the 
land,  these  close-ups'"  of 
personal  experiences  in 
everyday  serving  and  selling 
come  to  light. 

From  note  books,  reports, 
or  even  from  memory,  come 
incidents  which  indicate 
more  truly  than  anything 
else  the  kind  of  men  they 
are  and  the  type  of  institu- 
tion they  represent. 

Each  of  these  men  in  his 
territory  is  the  Johns-Man- 
ville  Company  to  a  certain 
group  of  people.  Collect- 
ively, these  waste-killers" 
are  Johns-Manville  Service 
— humanized. 

So  in  presenting  these 
little  human  experiences,  we 
are  hopeful  that  those  who 
as  yet  may  not  know  this 
company,  through  its  men, 
may  gain  in  part  at  least 
the  regard  for  them  that 
thousands  with  whom  we 
do    business   already    have. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
296  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
10  Factories—Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 

For  Canada  : 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  Ltd. 

Toronto 


Garage  man  nays, 

' '  Our  Brake  Lining   it  too  good  ' ' 

J.  T.  J.   Garatfi  '  iur   liriin;- 

long."     A  hard  om-  to  Come  back  ai ,  be* 
the    answer    sounds    liki  I"old 

him    that   even    though    he   Bells   less   of   our 
brake    lining    per    customer, 
pa     year,     he'll     be    building 
the   kind   of   confidence 
makes   more   custom 

Either  the  advertising  or  the 
brake  lining  itself  i 
people    ask    for    Johns-' 
ville    instead    of    just    brake 
lining— maybe  both. 


A  piece  of  chalk  that 
saved  $5,000.00 

Tuesday  wen*,  through  a 
plant  where  they  had  a  lot 
ol  dryers  and  other  equip- 
ment representing  thou- 
sands of  square  feet  of 
bare,  hot  surfaces.  Drew 
a  small  square  with  chalk 
on  one  dryer  wall  and  bet 
the  engineer  that  one  ton 
of  coal  a  year  was  lost  in 
wasted  heat.  Proved  it 
with  our  tables — in  fact, 
the  figures  should  have  been 
i.otons.  We  start  insulat- 
ing all  his  dryers  2  weeks 
from  today.  He's  glad  I 
came  in,  he  says. 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  kctp*  tf*'  **"•"  vhrrt  it  Men$ 

CEMENTS 

tbat  mskc  better  »*//<  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  ritkt 

PACKINGS 

thdt  tare  power  WOtte 
LININGS 

tkf,  make  brakei  id/t 


PREVENTION 


Sold  4,500  sq.  ft. 
of  silence 


Stenographic  room;  .'.)  girls  all 
working:  some  noise!  Sold  owner 
acoustical  treatment  by  showing 
him  saving  from  increased  effi- 
ciency from  his  office  force.  In- 
stallation contract  has  clause  in  it 
which  says:  Work  to  be  done 
without  serious  interruption  to 
business — easy! 


rx  a  man  today  who 
be  bought  Asbestos 
in  flexible  strip*. 
He  didn't  have  Asbestos 
Shinnln-  at  all.    Very  much  ,i 

.    whan    I    sho* 
liow    much    more    durable    and    l>< 
looking    and    (In    sate    the    Johns-Man 
'ob  Shingle  would  have  I 

Th-re's  a  lot  of  confusion  between  asphalt 
and    asbestos   shingles    in    the    public    mind. 
1    notice   our   advertising    i»   trying    to 
■hten  this  out. 


J  I 


Here  's  a  funny  one 

Saw     two     pump*     e>.: 
alike    in    engine    room. 
Hotel 

To  start  one,  you  had  to 
open  the  steam  valve  i»o 
turns,  then  kick  the  rod  be- 
fore she'd  move. 

The  other  pump  started 
easily  with  ',  turn  op> 
of  the  valve.  (iood  idea  '< 
prove  reduced  packing  fnr- 
tion  when  our  Sea  Rinr 
used  instead  of  ordinary 
packing.  Also  less  loss  of 
steam  power,  saving  in  rod 
and  packing  wear. 


Remember  this   date- 
Give  lecture   on   fire   prevention 
bestoa  Rooting  distributor  and  his  d 

me    to    give    a    talk    at    th< 
School,  next  Tuesday,  on  Fire  1' 
We  should  all  do  more  of  this,  as  a  part 
of  our  service  of  conservation. 


I 


lOHNS-MAN  VILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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WHITE  has  the  OWNERS 

THE  real  merit  of  a  motor  truck  is  strongly  reflected  in  its 
owners.  The  Annual  Roll  Call  of  White  fleets  in  actual 
service  is  graphic  proof  of  the  most  remarkable  truck  ownership 
in  America,  as  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  that  ownership  as 
for  its  extent  and  steady  growth  from  year  to  year. 
.  The  Roll  Call,  including  only  owners  of  10  or  more  White 
Trucks,  lists  350  concerns  with  a  total  of  12,674  Whites.  All 
together  there  are  3,691  White  Fleets  comprising  40,919  trucks 
exclusive  of  single-truck  installations. 

Behind   it  all   there  is  one  decisive  reason:  White  Trucks  do 
the  most  work  for  the  least  money. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  CONTROL  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC   PARTI 


THAT  FAMILY  RUCTIONS  will  cook  the  Dei 
convention  in  San   Pram  iction  \] 

to  gain   weight  as   v.  nine  the   utt  the 

Democratic  press.     "Anybody  who  craves  excitem<  Id  do 

well  to  buy  a  ticket  to  San  Francisco  about  the  end  of  June," 
suggests  the  Dallas  Times-Herald 
(I  ml.  Dom.).  The  excitement,  we 
gather  from  the  news  and  edi- 
torial columns,  will  probah 
consist  of  a  fight  between  I  lie 
Wilson  and  the  Bryan  forces  on 
the  League  of  Nations  issue,  with 
possibly  a  minor  bout  between  i  be 
"dry"  and  "wet"  factions  of 
the  Democracy  under  the  Leader- 
ship respectively  of  William  J. 
Bryan  and  Governor  Edward  I. 
Edwards.  The  struggle  between 
Mr.  Bryan  and  President  Wilson, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  observers, 
involves  something  more  tli 
the  kind  of  League  plank  to  bi 
written  into  the  party  platform; 
it.  involves  the  question  of  party 
leadership.  The  President's  un- 
compromising  opposition  to  the 
Lodge  reservations,  recently  re- 
affirmed in  his  telegram  io  an 
Oregon  Democratic  Committee- 
man and  in  his  indorsement  of 
the  platform  of  the  Virginia 
Democrats,      was     a     challenge 

promptly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Bryan.     Hence  the  situation  in  B 
Francisco,  remarks  the  Richmond   Times- Dispatch     Dem.),  will 
In    "bill    a  continuation  of  the  direct    antagonism  between   the 
attitudes  of   the   two   men,    precipitated   at    the  Jackson-day 
dinner  in  January,  with  the  rivalry  for  ihe  party  leadership  in 
the   pending  campaign   headed   toward   the  intensive 
" If  the  President  loses  in  his  tight  for  treaty  paramountry,  with- 
out reservations,  leadership  of  the  party  will  be  wrested  from 
his   hands,"  continues    the    same  Virginia    paper.      "Mr.  Bryan 
lirmlv  intends  to  serve  Democrac]   at  San  Francisco,  either 
doctor  or  undertaker,"  affirms  the  Little  Rook  A  D      wtrf 

(Dem.),  which  remarks  further  that  "when  Nebraska  sent 
William  Jennings  Bryan  to  San  Francisco  in  control  of  tin- 
State  delegation  she  eliminated  the  possibility  Of  a  ciit-and-drii  d 
convention  and  cast  a  heavy  shadow  over  the  rosy  plans  of  tin- 
Eastern  Democracy." 

The  oditor  of  the  Louisville  Times  (Dem.),  however,  predicts 
that  "the  Wilson-baiters  in  the  party  will  not  be  permitted  to 
practise  it  as  a  profession   in    San    Francisco,"  and   that  "Mr. 
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— Tburlby  in  tin-  Seattle  I 
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following  and  will  not  follow  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  demand  for 
unreserved  ratification.  Democratic  opinion  as  a  whole  is  not 
following  and  will  not  follow  him  in  that  demand.  Opinion 
among  our  former  Allies  is  not  following  him  and  will  not  follow 
him  in  that  demand,  because  our  former  Allies  have  discerned 
the  trend  of  American  opinion,  and  have  let  us  know  as  plainly 
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A  BALKY  MULE. 

— Reynolds  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 

as  they  can  that  they  infinitely  prefer  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  on  any  terms  acceptable  to  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to 
an  indefinite  postponement  of  ratification  through  another 
deadlock. 

"The  Democratic  party  will  not  change  the  complexion  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  will  not,  in  our  judgment,  even  maintain  its 
present  strength  in  that  body  if  it  goes  to  the  people  on  a  plat- 
form demanding  unqualified  ratification." 

"Unless  Democratic  leaders  are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
President's  political  chariot,  they  must  resent  the  attempt  of 
the  President  to  determine  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  the  issues 
of  the  campaign,"  remarks  the  Canton  News  (Ind.  Dem.), 
which  suggests  that  perhaps  it  will  be  "a  Wilson  platform  with 
the  President  the  only  person  willing  to  be  a  candidate."  "The 
President  regards  himself  as  the  party,  and  all  the  rest  as 
atmosphere,"  exclaimed  the  Providence  News  (Ind.  Dem.), 
the  day  after  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  Chairman  Hamaker, 
of  the  Portland  (Oregon)  Democratic  Central  Committee. 
Mr.  Hamaker  had  written  to  ask  whether  the  President  con- 
sidered it  important  to  nominate  candidates  in  the  State  primary 
pledged  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  without  the  Lodge 
reservations.     The  President's  answer  was  in  these  words : 

"I  think  it  imperative  that  the  party  should  at  once  proclaim 
itself  the  uncompromising  champion  of  the  nation's  honor  and 
the  advocate  of  everything  that  the  United  States  can  do  in  the 
service  of  humanity;  thai  it  should  therefore  indorse  and  sup- 
port the  Versailles  Treaty  and  condemn  the  Lodge  reservations 
as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nation's  honor  and  destructive 
of  the  world-leadership  which  it  had  established,  and  which  all 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world,  including  the  great  Powers  them- 
selves, had  shown  themselves  ready  to  welcome." 

This  drow  from  Mr.  Bryan  a  statement  explaining  that — 

"Broken  down  in  health  by  the  weight  of  cares  and  anxieties 
such  as  have  fallen  to  no  other  occupant  of  that  high  office,  the 
' 'liief  Executive  has  been  denied  the  information  essential  to 
sound  judgment  and  safe  leadership." 

Senator  Reed  characterized  the  President's  stand  as  "the 
finest  scheme  of  political  suicide  yet  devised,"  and  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  (Dem.),  complaining  that  "it  seems  to 


liave  pleased  nobody  save  Senator  Lodge  and  those  alined  with 
him,"  affirmed  that — 

"The  majority  opinion  of  the  nation,  shaped  upon  careful 
study  and  matured  conviction  of  thinking  men  and  women  in 
both  parties,  favors  ratification  of  the  Treaty  with  reasonable 
reservations,  and  adherence  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
condemns  the  Lodge  reservations,  we  think,  almost  as  strongly 
as  Mr.  Wilson  condemns  them;  but  it  is  quite  as  strongly 
opposed  to  ratification  without  any  reservations  whatsoever. 
By  permitting  the  spread  of  the  impression  that  he  will  fight  to 
the  last  ditch  for  unqualified  ratification,  the  President  is  merely 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  opposition  party  and  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Treaty  and  League  within  his  own  party." 

By  this  stand  the  President  "subjects  his  own  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  a  crucial  test,"  remarked  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  which  went  on  to  say: 

"Not  only  is  party  opinion  throughout  the  country  not  united 
in  support  of  the  Treaty  without  changes  in  its  text,  but  practically 
all  of  the  party's  representatives  in  the  Senate  are  on  record  as 
voting  for  reservations  of  one  kind  or  another,  regarded  b3*  them 
as  necessary  to  the  safeguarding  of  American  interests.  So 
steadily  has  this  sentiment  been  growing  in  the  party  that  its 
reflection  in  tremendous  force  in  the  San  Francisco  convention  is 
a  foregone  conclusion.  That  means  the  issue  as  presented  l>\ 
the  President  will  have  to  be  fought  out  to  a  finish,  both  in 
writing  of  the  platform  and  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate  that  tits 
the  platform.  In  the  fight  the  President  thus  precipitates  he 
asks  the  delegations  from  forty-eight  States,  representing  various 
phases  of  Treaty  opinion  and  their  own  candidates,  to  subordin 
their  own  ideas  and  their  own  preferences  for  candidates  to  his 
'  single-track '  idea  of  making  the  Treaty  the  one  dominant  issue  of 
the  campaign,  with  the  choice  of  a  candidate  restricted  to  a  man 
who  will  stand  squarely  on  this  platform  and  make  the  fight  for 
ratification  without  any  reservations  whatsoever. 

"For  the  President  to  assume  that  he  can  make  a  winning 
fight  before  the  convention  on  the  issue  as  thus  presented  be- 
speaks courage  of  a  high  order  and  a  fatuous  confidence  in  the 
invulnerability  of  his  attitude  little  less  than  remarkable.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  this  confidence  is  not  misplaced,  the  Presi- 
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AN  OLD  EGG  IN  A  NEW  SETTING. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

dent  will  go  down  in  history  as  Democracy's  most  dominating 
figure.     If  he  fails,  he  will  be  correspondingly  discredited." 

To  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  (Dem.),  on  the  other  hand,  the 
President  "has  made  plain  the  path  which  his  party  and  the 
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people  ought  to  follow,  and  the  i 
follow."     The  Pittsburg   Po 
"a  call  that  the  Democratic  party  can  I 
(Dem.),  of  the  samo  city,  rejo 


Protected  bj  the  Ueorgo  Matth.-w  Ida 

TUK    PACK  AT  THE    WINDOW. 

— Morris  in   the   Bridgeport   //■  / 

the  Democratic  campaign  on  a  high  moral  pkvi  "Stand  bj 

Wilson"  is  the  slogan  sounded  by  such  Democrat! 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,   Raleigh  News  and  Obs* 

News,  Charlotte  Observer,  Spartanburg  ./<<«.  rial,  and  Philadelphia 

Record. 

The  sting  of  the  President's  Oregon  letter,  as  .Mr.  Mark- 
Sullivan  points  out  in  his  Washington  correspondence  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  lay  in  the  fact  that  "of  the  forty-seven 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  three  have  always  opposed  the  League 
entirely,  twenty  more  voted  in  favor  of  the  Lodge  reservations, 
and  two  more  were  paired  against   the  Lod|  bs." 

Ten  of  these  Senators,  Mr.  Sullivan  reminds  us,  are  coming  to 
the  end  of  their  terms  this  year,  and  if  tho.\  wanl  reelection  they 
can  not  afford  to  remain  under  the  odium  ol  Presidential  dis- 
approval."    Therefore — 

"They  have  a  vital  interest  in  gotting  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention not  to  stand  by  the  President's  position,  but  to  indorse 
theirs.     The  aggregate  power  in  the  convention  of  these  Senators, 
and  of  the  many  others  who  sympathize  with  them,  must  m  c 
sarily  be  great." 

Further  evidence  of  the  division  between  President  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  League  issue  is  discovered  by  the  cor- 
respondents in  the  President's  unqualified  indorsement  of  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Democrats,  and  written,  it  is 
said,  by  Senator  Carter  Glass.      In  a    W  on   dispatch   to 

Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  we  read: 

"As  the  platform  unreservedly  supports  the  Treaty  and  the 
League  covenant,  and  the  efforts  made  bj  the  President  to  b 
them  ratified,  there  remains  no  longer  any  question  that   I 
President  intends  to  exerl  all  Ins  influence  to  have  th<  an- 

oisoo  convention  adopt  a  similar  platform. 

"The  big  fight,   therefore,   will  come   when    the   Wilson   fo 
standing  for  indorsement    of  bhe    League  clash  with  the   faction 
led  by  Mr.  Bryan,  which  insists  that  unless  the  party 
the  adoption  of  reservations  it  will  be  doomed  to  defeat  in  the 
November  election." 

"Mr.  Bryan  will  be  a  larg<  overtopp 

tire,  in  the  San  Francisco  conventii  Mr.  Mark  Sullh 

in  the  Des  Moines  Register.      Mr.  Sullh 
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BE  FIGHT  OF  ITS  LIFE"  is  predicted  for  the 
Democratic  party,  even  by  its  sincereot  friends  and 
well-wishers,  on  the  basis  of  the  Democratic  showing 
in  Thk  Digest's  poll  of  the  nation.  A  darker  significance  is, 
of  course,  discovered  and  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  many 
Republican  prophets  who  examine  the  poll  from  a  slightly  dif- 
ferenl  point  of  view.  If  these 
returns  of  over  a  million  and  a 
half  votes  from  a  canvass  of 
1 1,000,000  voters  of  the  coun- 
try show  anything  at  all,  say 
the  Republicans,  it  is  the 
"demoralization"  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Greenville 
(N.  C.)  News  (Dem.)  replies 
for  the  defense  that  the  state 
of  mind  shown  by  The 
Digest's  poll  probably  agrees 
with  what  "seems  to  be  the 
Democratic  policy  this  year, 
to  leave  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  free  to  meet 
as  they  think  best  develop- 
ments whioh  may  arise."  Such  strategy  is  recommended  es- 
pecially by  the  consideration  that  the  action  of  the  Republican 
convention  "may  throw  some  light  on  the  rather  beclouded 
Democratic  national  highway."  In  this  concluding  paragraph 
The  News  faces  the  situation  revealed  by  the  poll,  and  is  not 
disheartened : 

"Results  so  far  in  the  most  ambitious  attempt  ever  made  to 
get  at  the  sentiment  of  the  country  with  regard  to  a  Presidential 
candidate  show  one  thing  very  clearly:  the  Democratic  voters 
arc  not  saying  what  they  are  going  to  do.     In  The  Literary 


Second-Choice  Votes. 

First  Choice 

McAdoo 

Wilson 

Edwards 

Bryan 

Cox 

McAdoo  . . 

102.719 

6.248 

8.301 

4.169 

7.165 

Wilson  . . . 

67.688 

14.421 

2.014 

3.740 

1,809 

Edwards  . . 

61.393 

6.116 

2.062 

367 

3.441 

Bryan 

46.448 

6,390 

2.629 

347 

1.573 

Coi 

32.343 

5.764 

1.026 

2.335 

1.157 

Total  Second  Choice. 

38,840 

12.606 

10.241 

11.629 

16.614 

Total  First  Choice.. 

102.719 

67.688 

61.393 

46.448 

32.343 

Grand  Tot 

al... 

141.669 

80.094 

71.634 

68.077 

48.957 

Digest  test  vote,  for  which  eleven  million  ballots  were  sent  out, 
the  leading  Republican  candidate  has  polled  more  votes  than  all 
the  Democratic  candidates  combined,  and  at  least  two  Re- 
publican candidates  have  received  more  Democratic  votes  than 
any  Democrat  in  the  running.  That  merely  serves  notice  on 
the  Democratic  party  that  when  it  is  finally  lined  up  for  the 
battle  of  ballots  it  had  better  have  the  right  platform  and  the 

right  man." 

Whatever  may  have  b 
the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of 
I  terbert  Hoover  in  the  Chicago 
convention,  which  is  about  to 
meet  as  this  article  goes  to 
press,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that, 
despite  his  avowed  Republican 
preference,  he  has  more  than 
a  passing  claim  to  considera- 
tion as  the  leading  Democratic 
candidate.  The  Digest's  poll 
gives  him  94,927  declared 
Democratic  votes  as  again-i 
only  86,817  for  Mr.  McAdoo, 
who  leads  the  Democrats.  This 
lead,  which  amounts  to  almost 
ten  per  cent,  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  total  Democratic  vote,  may  be 
influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
Hoover  votes  listed  as  Democratic  might  more  truthfully  be 
classified  as  temporarily  Democratic,  since  they  were  cast  by 
voters  normally  Republican  who  voted  the  Democratic  licket 
in  1916.  More  of  this  sort  of  vote,  it  might  also  be  argued,  goes 
to  Johnson,  whose  total  of  56.865  declared  Democratic  ballots 
exceeds  the  declared  Democratic  vote  of  any  Democratic  candi- 
date except  Mr.  McAdoo.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  na- 
ture of  this  situation  may  be  epitomized  in  the  statement  thai. 


DEMOCRATS 

William  Jennings  Bryan 

Champ  Clark 

Gov.  James  M.  Cox  

<;<>>.  Edward  I.  Edwards 

Thomas    R.  Marshall 

William    C.   McAdoo  .. 
Mitchell    Palmer 

Pros.  Woodrow   Wilson 
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in  a  national  poll  which  is  everywhere  oohot  ded  fairij   i<.  r<  ipr« - 
sent  the  national    political    temper,  Hiran     Johnson    rea 
nearly  2,000  more  declared  Democrat  than  are  en  di 

to  President  Wilson. 

Leaving  Republican  complicate  Mr.  .McAdoo  is  re- 

vealed as  easily  first  in  popular  D<  tnooratic  opinion  Hi  lirst- 
choice  vote  more  than  equals  thi  total  of  the  first- and  second- 
choice  for  the  next  highest  candidate.  Then  i  .  therefore,  bo 
such  contest  in  the  Democratic  camp  ording  to  th< 

t  applied  in  these  columns 
among  the  three  Republican 
leaders,  Wood,  Johnson,  and 
Hoover.  The  small  table  printed 
in  the  center  of  the  preceding 
page  will  give  an  idea  of  fh< 
distribution  of  second  -  choice 
votGS  among  the  hailing  Demo- 
cratic candidates.  Thus  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  ballots  showed  a 
total  of  14,421  second-choice  votes 
for  McAdoo,  2,014  for  Edwards, 
3,740  for  Bryan,  and  1,809  for  Cox. 
Governor  Edwards,  of  New 
Jersey,  as  the  Columbia  Record 
points  out,  is  shown  by  Tin 
Digest's  poll  to  have  received  a 
total  of  13,853  Republican  votes, 
practically  equaling  the  combined 
Republican  vote  of  McAdoo, 
Wilson,  Bryan,  Cox,  and  Palmer. 
Attorney -General  Palmer  has 
throughout  run  a  close  race  with 
Debs,  the  Socialist  candidate,  for 
whose  incarceration  in  the  Atlanta 
Federal  Penitentiary  Mr.  Palm- 
er's Department  of  .Justice  is  re- 
sponsible. Mr.  Palmer  leads  the 
convict  by  19,003  votes  to  16,424 

in  the  final  tabulation  presented  herewith.  Among  the  can- 
didates not  listed  in  the  table  ex-Ambassador  Gerard  lias  first 
place,  with  a  total  of -l.os'i  Brst-choioe  ballots  and  14,571  seconds. 
Senator  Hitchcock  follows,  with  4,964  first-choice  votes  and 
10,341  seconds.  Senator  Owen  has  3,299;  Seen  tan-  Baker, 
3,132;    and  Secretary  Meredith,  901. 

The  Digest's  poll  concludes  with  this  report.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  from  the  Philadelphia  North  American  credit 
the  canvass  with  achieving  all  that  it  was  expected  to  achieve, 
and  maybe  offered   hero  as  a  kind  of  valedictory: 

"If  the  straw  vote  had  not  proved  its  value  in  the  past,  this 
experience  would  demonstrate  it.  In  arranging  and  carrying 
out  the  great  project  The  I-itikmiv  Digest  has  shown  notable 
enterprise,  but  it  has  done  more — it  has  rendered  a  distinct  public 
service. 

"If  Roosevelt  had  lived  this  experimentation  would  have 
been  superfluous,  but  his  death  left  the  situation  obscure,  if  not 
chaotic.  The  nation-wide  poll  has  supplied  the  public  with  in- 
formation it  wants  and  needs.  The  project  rests,  indeed,  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  direct  primary,  in  thai  it  provides  the 
voters  with  a  means  of  expression  and  creates  a  distinct  obstacle 
to  the  forcing  of  a  nomination  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
party  members.  Because  in  many  States  there  are  defective 
primary  laws,  or  none  at  all,  this  is  really  the  only  effectual  way 
of  revealing  the  tendencies  of  national  sentiment. 

"The  straw -vote  results  are  being  seriously  studied  by  politi- 
cians, and  will  have  a  very  substantia]  influence  upon  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention.  Had  there  been  such  a  convincing 
demonstration  as  this  in  1912  the  Old  Guard  would  not  have 
dared  to  defy  the  Roosevell  sentiment  that  would  have  been 
registered.  This  year  the  Republican  voters  have  means  of 
knowing  what  the  majority  wishes  are,  and  any  attempt  to 
manipulate  the  convention  and  name  a  candidate  condemned  by 
this  straw  vote  would  be  an  invitation  to  disaster.*' 
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other  pending  prohibition       • 
except    indirectly,   sag    Washington   com 
of  the  fa<-i  that  forty-five  of  the  forty-eighl  States  1 
the  liquor  amendment,  it  is  widely  i 

Supreme    Court    had    held    that     the    Prohibition    Anundn  • 
could  be  submitted  to  thi  without 

endum  provisions  in  thi  ir  constitutions  would 
the   required    three-quarters   majority.     In   their   decision 

Supreme  Court  Justices  -aid: 

"The  argument  to  support  the  power  i  I 

approval  by  the  people  of                   I  the  ra*  -id- 

nients   to   the   Federal    Constitution    lhn<  f  a 

referendum  rests  upon  ihe  prop  nstitu- 

lion  requires  ratification  by   the  hgislat  r.  •  States 

through  the  medium  pro\  idedat  the  til  «  al 
of  an  amendment.    This  argument  is  fall 

lion  by  the  State  of  a  constitutional  BJ 

legislation  within  the  prop  <>f  the  word  the 

expression  of  the  assent  of  the  State  to  ■  pr. 

"It  is  true  that  the  power  to  li  f  the 

law  of  a  state  is  derived  from  the  people  of  the  S 
power  to  ratify    ■  proposed  amendment  to 
stitution  has  its  source  in  the  Federal  Coi 

ratification  by  the  State  deri  authority  from  I  ral 

Constitution    to    which    ll 
assented. 

"The  f ranters  of  tl  itution  realized  thai  the 

progress  of  time  and  the  development  of  • 
changes  and  they  intended  to  provide  an  onfk  ri  which 

these  could   be  :>lished.      To   that    end    th. 

Fifth  Article. 

"-This  article  makes  proviskxi  for  the  proposal  i 
either  by  two-thirds  of  K>th  Pomes  of  Congress 
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fion  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  thus  secur- 
ing deliberation  and  consideration  before  any  change  can  be 
proposed. 

"The  proposed  change  can  only  become  effective  by  the  rati- 
fication of  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  or  by 
conventions  in  a  like  number  of  States.  The  method  of 
ratification  is  left  to  the  choice  of  Congress.  Both  methods  of 
ratification,  by  legislatures  or  conventions,  call  for  action  by 
deliberate  assemblages,  representative  of  the  people,  which  it 
was  assumed  would  voice  the  will  of  the  people." 

"The  Court's  ruling  on  the  referendum  is  no  'wet'  knockout, 
however,"  asserts  the  New  York  Globe,  and  we  are  reminded 
that  the  decision  has  no  bearing  upon  the  attack  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Volstead  Act  or  the  much-discust  meaning 
of  "concurrent  power."  Furthermore,  The  Globe  cheerily 
informs  us: 

"The  knotty  question  over  which  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  wrangling  these  many  months  .  .  .  has  been 
comprised  in  the  two  words  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
'  concurrent  power.'  This  question  is  not  affected  in  the  slightest, 
it  is  agreed  here,  by  the  decision  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  a 
referendum  on  a  constitutional  amendment. 

"The  Court  can  very  well  give  a  liberal  interpretation  to 
the  meaning  of  'concurrent  power' of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  in  enforcing  the  amendment,  without  violating 
the  principle  it  established  in  ruling  unconstitutionally  the 
theory  that  every  man  and  woman  voter  in  the  country  must 
e  an  opportunity  to  pass  individually  upon  a  constitutional 
amendment." 

Washington  correspondents  believo  the  principle  of  State 
rights ]  to  be  in  the  balance1.  And  as  to  the  Prohibition 
Amendment,  the  New  York  Times  quotes  the  attorney  for 
the  brewers  as  saying  of  their  fight  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Enforcement 
Act: 

"The  Amendment  itself  is  being  fought  on  the  ground  that  it 
\dolates  the  reserve  powers  of  the  States  themselves  and  that 
it  is  a  transgression  of  the  police  powers  of  the  States.  It  is 
claimed  also  that  the  Amendment  is  an  attempt  to  write  a  piece 
of  legislation  into  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  repository  of  general  principles  onl 

"The  Volstead  Act  is  questioned  on  the  ground  that  Cont 
had  no  righl  to  Legislate  exclusively  both  for  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  in  attempting  to  define  what  is 
intoxicating  Congress  exceeded  its  rights  since  it  sought  thereby 
in  read  into  the  Amendment  itself  what  is  not  there." 

"The  Supreme  Court's  Ohio  decision  puts  an  end  to  the  last 
technical  assault  on  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  prohibi- 
tion is,  so  far  as  procedure  goes,  properly  a  part  of  the  Con- 
st it  hi  ion;  the  'wets'  must  new  put  their  trusl  in  a  revision  of  the 
Volstead  Enforcement  Bill,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe.  This 
paper  believes  that  "if  this  country  remains  divided  on  the  issue 
of  prohibition,  we  shall  nol  have  prohibition  despito  all  the  legal 
bruments  known  toman:  t  lie  Amendment  will  be  found  worth 
only    so    much    as    the    suppoi  from   the  people 

concerned.*' 

\"    less    a    pei  than   Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  finds  that 

already     thi  that  our  "best   people"  are  break- 

ing the  lav  tying  Liquors,  and  thereby  bringing  it  into 

contempt.     Ami   Samuel  Untermyi  prominent  New  York 

attorney,  writing  in  the  New   York  World,  says  he  "fears  the 
Volstead  Act.  in  great  industrial  j:n  population, 

where  light  beers  have  been  pari  of  the  people's  food  in  their 
homes,   will  be  generally  disri  •  deral  officers  will 

either  wink  at  it-  violation  or  vainly  endeavor  to  e  a 

law   that,  runs  counter  t<>  local  public  sentiment — a  fiat   that  has 

never  ye!  been  accomplished. "    Governor  Smith,  of  Nev  "> 
is  quoted  in  The  Sun  and  \  ■      V  Honing  the 

honesty  of  purpose  of  the  "men  who  drew    tl  ath 

Amendment,"  and  in  the  same  pap  ■  ad: 

"The  conviction  has  !..  iwing  in  some  minds  for  three 


years  that  the  original  authors  of  the  Amendment  intended  to 
give  the  States  to  which  it  was  submitted  an  idea  of  its  bearing 
which  they  are  now  ready  to  repudiate,  after  the  States  have 
accepted  it  on  the  strength  of  that  understanding.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  fate  of  the  Amendment  might  have  been  different 
if  it  had  been  understood  as  wiping  out  of  existence  the  reserved 
police  or  governmental  powers  of  the  several  States  and  their 
right  to  local  self-government." 

"If  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  decision  .  .  .  had  been 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  and  of  the 
people  130  years  ago,  the  Constitution  itself  would  not  have  been 
ratified.     Some  of  them  now  feel  that  thi  been  opprest 

by  this  Amendment,  ratified  by  their  legislatures,  but  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  their  approval,"  declares  the  New  York 
Times,  and  we  read  on: 

"It  has  been  declared,  many  men  bebe\  e,  thai  the  Kighf^enth 
Amendment  was  forced  through  Congress,  and  that  ratification 
was  forced  through  many  legislatures,  by  methods  akin  to  dun 
It  is  believed  in  particular  that  legislatures  were  besieged  by  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  that  members  were  both  cajoled  andthreat- 
ened  improperly  into  voting  for  ratification.  That  may  have 
been  the  case  in  some  or  many  instances,  altho  we  hold  firmly 
to  the  belief  that  if  the  Amendment  had  not  been  approved  by  t  he 
people,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  would  have  failed 
of  ratification.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  a  powerful  intere-i , 
by  persistent  efforts,  might  foist  upon  the  people  a  constitutional 
change  disapproved  by  a  majority  of  them.  The  defense  against 
that  abuse  rests  upon  the  people  themselves.  If  they  will 
give  diligent  attention  to  their  political  duties  and  see  to  it 
that  men  of  courage,  principles,  and  com  Lotions,  not  moral  and 
political  coWards,  are  elected  to  the  State  legislatures — in  other 
words,  if  they  will  make  sure  that  government  is  n  ally  repre- 
sentative, they  need  have  no  fear  that  their  legislators  will  go 
astray." 

Our  attention  is  called  by  the  New  York  World  to  an  act  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  five  years  ago,  and  which  was 
afterward  rejected  at  the  polls.  "The  State  Courts  held,  aa 
they  have  done  in  this  prohibition  case,  that  the  people  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  legislature,  and  on  appeal  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upheld  this  view,"  asserts  this  paper, 
and  it  continues: 

"It  was  argued  then,  as  now,  thai  the  referendum  was  only 
of  local  effect  and  could  not  apply  to  interstate  or  national 
affairs.  Delivering  the  judgment  of  ihe  court,  Chief  Justice 
While  said: 

"'The  decision  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State  that 
under  such  amendment  [the  referendum  amendment]  the 
legislative  power  of  the  State  is  now  vested  not  only  in  the 
General  Assembly  but  also  in  the  people  by  referendum,  and 
that  a  law  disapproved  bj  the  referendum  is  no  law,  is  con- 
clusive here.' 

"Only  one  possible  allusion  to  this  decree  [s  made  in  the 
present  opinion,  .and  that  is  a  d<  nial  thai  a  constitutional 
amendment,  which  fixes  law  for  all  time,  is  legislation.  On  this 
strained  interpretation,  worthy  of  th<  old  school  of  strict  con- 
structionists, who  found  in  the  Constitution  impassable  barri< 
to  all  progr.-'-    the  highesl  expression  of  Legislative  powi 

btes  to  the  fundamental  lav  asid<       Except,  therefore, 

as  they  shall  insist  upon  a  ohang(   of  th<    Federal  Constitution 
making  their  consent  Qi  dopl  ion  of  further  amend- 

ments, the  people  have  no  i  •  against  (lacked  or  intimidated 

Legislatures." 

The  New  York  Tribune  refer-  | .  ^ed  Ohio  referendum 

as  a  "blank  cartridge,"  ;.nd  thoroughly  approves  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision.     Says  The  Tribune: 

"The  ingenious  argument  v  •  on  behalf  of  direct  popular 

action  that  when  the  trainers  of  the  Constitution  m-ed  the  word 

they  had  in  mi;  ag  differenl  and  much 

broader — namely,    the  legislative    pow<        Some   Stal 

have  tab  u  to  legislating  bj  referendum.    So  a  referendum  was 

held  to  be  an  e:  the  legislative  powi  r  superior  in  weight 

to  the  action  of  delegate  i  o   th<   Legislature.     This  legal 

ihistioation  didn't  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.     The  latter 

adopts  the  eommoi  >J  the  situation,  which  is  that 

submits  an  amencb  » the  legislatures  of  the 

Lone  ha  ight  to  ratify  or  reject." 
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THE   WORLD   RACE  FOR   OIL 

THE  STAKES  OF  DIPLOMACY  were  once  cord, 
ore,  rubber,  and  copper,  but  if  lh<  western  nation 
come  involved  in  another  war  is  a  f.  '•.•nn  -. 

thinks  one  American  editor,  will   probably  center  around  oil- 
lands.    In  Great  Britain   the   Manchester   Ouardian   deck 
that  the  oil  question  to-day  tends  to  <>■  <  rehadoffl  n<  arlj  .-ill  other 
international  problems,  and  this  important  British  journal 
that  the  British  people  nm  I   tak(  the  Ameri 

State   Department's   report    on   the  Brit  Mi   Government'i   oil 
j)olicy.    This  report,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  result  of 
a  Senate  resolution  asking whal  restrictions  Foreign  governm< 
are  •placing  on  American  oil  prospectors  abroad,  and  whal  our 
Government  proposes  to  do  about  it.  and  it  created  an  impi 
sion  on  the  part  of  some  American  newspapers  thai  Great  Briti 
is  trying  to  monopolize  the  world's  future  oil  supply— an   i 
pression  wtiieh  the  new  British  Ambassador  mad<  careful  effort 
to  remove  in  an  address  at  a  recent   Ne*    fork  dinner.     Be- 
hind all  the  talk  of  international  rivalry  over  oil  is  the  realization 
that  while  the  use  of  oil  is  growing  by  haps  and  bounds,  the 
known  sources  of  production  are  being  rapidly  depleted.     Oil, 
it  is  remarked,  is  not  like  apples,  which  can  b<   picked  from 
same  tree  year  after  year.     Al  the  present   rate  of  consumption 
and  production  the  American  supplj  of  petroleum  will  be  used  up 
in  eighteen  years,  according  to  government  experts.     La 
there  was  a  shortage  of   production,   as  compared    with   eon- 
sumption,  of  70,000,000  barrels.      Motor-ear  users  are  warned 
not  to  expect  any  decline  in  the  price  of  gasoline,  which  is 
pected  to  sell  for  forty  cents  a  gallon  by  autumn,  and  io  go  higher 
after  that.     It  is  with  the  view  of  meeting  foreign  competition, 
and  also  of  supplementing  our  own  diminishing  supply,   tl 
Senator  Phelan  has  introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  a  l"nii'    1 
States   Oil    Corporation,    something   not    unlike    the    Shipping 
Board,  to  stimulate  American  development  of  foreign  oil-lands. 
Tlu>  State  Department  oil  report,  signed  bj   Under  Secretary 
Polk,  says  that  the  British  Empire  is  trying  "to  bring  about  I 
exclusion  of  aliens  from  the  control  of  the  petroleum  supply  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  some  control  over  oil  in 
foreign  countries."     This  policy,  it  seems,  is  being  developed — 

"1.  By  debarring  foreigners  and  foreign  nationals  from  own- 
ing or  operating  oil-producing  properties  in  the  British  Isles, 
colonies,  or  protectorates. 

"2.  By  direct  participation  in  ownership  and  control  of  petro- 
leum companies. 

"3.  By  arrangements  to  prevent  British  oil  companies  from 
Selling  their  properties  to  foreign-owned  or  controlled  companies. 

"I.  By  Orders  in  Council  that  prohibit  the  trait  fer  of  shares 
in    British   oil    companies   to    other    than    British   Bubjeots  and 

nationals." 

Tt  is  understood,  says  the  Polk  report  as  summarized  in  the 
Washington  dispatches,  that  the  British  Government  lias  con- 
trol of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  which  has  a  monopoly  in 
Persia  for  sixty  years  beginning  1901.  Tn  India,  American 
companies  are  expressly  excluded  in  Burma..  France  exercises 
considerable  discretion  in  granting  concessions,  but  we  are  told 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  discrimination  against  Americans. 
The  Dutch  Government  exercises  a  close  control  over  oil  de- 
velopment in  its  colonies.  In  Latin  America  there  is  said  to  be 
no  discrimination  against  aliens  in  Bolivia,  Colombia.  Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  Guatemala 
exploitation  is  confined  to  citizens.  Mexico's  new  constitution 
provides  for  national  ownership  .if  minerals, petroleum,  and  gas. 

Only  Mexican    citizens  nun    acquire  land,   mines,  and  oil,  alt  ho 

similar  rights  may  be  granted  to  Foreigners  if  thej   agrei 
considered  Mexicans  and  not  to  invoke  'lie  prot., 'lion  .if  their 
governments.     In  general,  says  the  state  Department,  foreign 

restrictions  fall   upon  all  aliens  alikt  ,  and  therefore  are  not    dis- 
criminatory against  American!  . 
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THK  CHAMPION    IBSORBBR. 
— Bronstrup  in  Ha  Baa  Ft 

prospective  oil-lands  the  United  States  controls  onlj   a   small 

portion."     '"It  is  on  the  development  of  th< 

the  English  are  pinning  their  faith,  and  that 

have  any  large  part  in  the  development   work  and 

the  tields,  restrictions  are  being  made  against 

British-controlled  tields.'-  A  ■      .'  ■  ■  grai 

have  a  righi  to  exclude  fori  ign<  r-  from  tin   d<  v.  lopmi 

mineral  resources,  but   it   SUggi  mre  of  I 

"at  the  present  time  the  United  Stat. 

foreign    companies   operating   her.,    even    tl ur  am 

supply  is  fast   dwindling,  and  it   i<  time  thai   th-  oil- 

fields were  placed  safely  under  American  protection.*1 
It  was  because  of  this  press  die  ' 

kland  (i.dd.  -  devoted  bo  large  a  part  <.f  fa  before  the 

Pilgrims  oi   I'm    United  States  bo  an  attempt   bo  disprove  the 
British  "oil-mono]  nations,     lb  .died  attention 

t.i  certain  fa 

"Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  world's  oil  output  is  from  your  ottt 
soil,  and  all  of  that,  w  hate\  pr  the  owners!  the  capital  n 

be    and  it  iscertainlj  overwhelminjrlj  not  Bi  ;>able  in 

time  nf  emergencj  of  being  brought  undi  trol  of  j 

Government.     Sixteen   per  oent    of  the  world's  output 

from     M.  \i.-o.    and    Ameri. 

the   Mexici  I.     In  addit ■  • 

secure  production  or  havi  been  pi 

.hi:  1   d<>  not   know    what   the  OUtpUt  anion 

but  even  ignoring  it.  • 

WM-ld  suppK    of  oil  uud.r  your 
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"Now  for  the  alleged  oil  monopolist.  The  British  Empire's 
total  production  is  about  2 !  £  per  cent,  of  the  world  supply,  while 
the  supply  of  Persian  oil  which  is  controlled  by  British  capital  is 
about  2  per  cenl 

"Do  these  figures  suggi  mopoly  for  Britain?      But  it  is 

said  that  Britain  has  secured  such  rigb  undeveloped  oil 

me  win  have  a  monopoly  in  the  future.  When?  Where?  1 
see  Baku  and  Mai  inn  mentioned.  Britain  docs  not  own  Baku 
or  Batum.  .  .  .  Nexl  I  sc<  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  men- 
tioned. Britain  does  not  own  cither  Mesopotamia  or 
Palestine 

"As  regards  these  two  countries,  the  Bri1ish  Government  as 
trustee  representing  the   League  of  Nation  forbiddei 


BUTTING  HIM    HARD 

— Donahoy  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

surveys  and  the  acquisition  of  oil  rights  until  the  new  govern- 
ments have  been  constituted  and  can  deal  with  these  problems 
for  themselves.     This  interdict  applies  equally  to  British  sub- 
-  and  to  nationals  of  all  other  countries." 

The    British     I  tent,    continued    the    Ambassador   as 

quoted  in  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald,  is  fostering  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Company  "so  as  to  have  a  sure  supply  of  oil  for  the 
Royal  Navy."  Ee  admits  that  "British  oil  companies  are  very 
active,"  bul  fair  and  clean  competition,  he  continues,  "is  bene- 
fieial  to  »  verybody  who  uses  oil  regardless  of  nationality." 

No  fear  thai  Great  Britain  has  been  "scheming  to  control  the 
petroleum  output  of  the  world"  was  ever  entertained  among 
men  of  authority  in  the  American  oil  industry,  d<  The 

Financial  11  orld  (New  Tor  •  b  adds  thai  "Greal  Britain's 

paternal  efforts  in   helping  in   the  oil  business  to  de- 

imply  "th.   result  of  an  intelligent  under- 
tan,  ling  of  the  scarcity  of  this  commodity." 

In  contrast    to  much  or   the  ourrent  discussion,  the  Toledo 
Blade  "sees  no  occasion  tor  tl 
alarmed"  either  aboul  the  exhaustion  or  our  Mil  supply  or  our  oil 

interests'  ability  to  compete  with  the  rest  mid.      Tin 

>  the  view  of  a  leader  in  the  oil  business.  Mr.  II.  D.  I'nieaufT, 
who  writes  in  a  current  number  of  Forbes  (Ne'w  Fork)  that  "the 
oil-produoing,  refining,  and  Belling  industry  in  tin  United  States 
to-day  dominates  the  entire  world."  "  com- 

pany has  valuable  holding  ■  ign  fields,  "bu 

advertising  it."     A  .aiding  tankei 


fast  as  they  can,  and  they  are  not  doing  it  to  carry  British  oil. 
The  truth  about  the  oil  industry,  says  Mr.  Frueauff,  is  "that  the 
shoe  that  pinches  is  now  on  the  other  foot."  And  this  oil  man 
also  has  a  word  of  cheer  for  those  who  have  been  told  that  our  oil- 
fields will  be  dry  in  less  than  twenty  years: 

"Altho  it  has  been  estimated  that,  at  our  present  production 
rate  of  some  400,000,000  barrels  annually,  our  so-called  'visible' 
supply  of  recoverable  petroleum,  will  last  only  eighteen  years,  i: 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  a  theoretical  estimate 

"If  you  look  back  over  the  record  of  oil  production  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  you  will  find  that  the  curve  has 
been  steadily  ascending.     There  is  no  ground  at  present  for  the 

umption  that  this  curve  will  turn  downward  in  the  near  or 
distant  future." 


WOOLEN  PROFITS 

IT  WAS  NOT  LONG  AGO  tha  denl   Wood,  ol 

American  Woolen  Company,  la  tack  on    the 

retail    storekeepers   of   Lawrence.    Mass.,    for  profiteering, 
!  he  was  reminded  then  ;  thai  people 

who  live  in  glass  houses  ought  to  refrain  from  throwing 
The  adage  has  proved  true,  York    I 

World,  as  it  notes  the  New  York  Federal  grand  jury's  indict- 
ment of  the  American  Woolen  Company  of  Massachusetts, 
which  manufactures  a  fifth  of  our  woolen  cloth;  the  American 
Woolen  Company  of  New  York,  a  sales  organization,  and 
William  M.  Wood,  president  of  both  concerns  violation  of 

the  antiprofiteering  clause  of  the  Lever  Act.  The  indictment 
charges  fourteen  acts  of  profiteering,  each  a  si  parate  trans- 
action in  which  the  Woolen  Company  sold  cloth  to  tailors  and 
other  dealers  in  New  York  at  prices  alleged  to  be  grosslj  ex- 
cessive. To  make  these  "fourteen  point  osl  the  Woolen 
Company  more  impressive,  comes  the  d<  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Lever  Act.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  in  charge  of  the  case,  Mr.  Wood's  company 
do  a  profit  of  $15,513,414.70  last  year.  In  the  present  year, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  profits  are  being  realized  which 
in  some  cases  exceed  those,  of  1919  by  from  300  to  400  per  cent, 
attention  is  called  to  actual  profits  of  as  much  as  100  per 
cost  on  some  styles  of  goo< 
It  is  remembered,  however,  th:  are  made  in  an 
indictment  and  not  in  the  verdict  of  a  trial  jury.  Mr.  Wood 
himself  declares  most  emphatically  that  the  real  facts  will 
appear  in  due  time,  and  that  '"there  is  absolutely  no  just  ground 
for  the  suggestion  thi  company  has  charged  eves-he 
prices  for  its  cloth  or  has  gained  an  unreasonable  or  exoessivi 
profit."  Some  people  in  <>1  business,  whose  vi< 
gathered  b-  Y ork  Journal  of  Commerce,  -ay  that  the 
manufacturer's  price  is  gaged  b\  the  competitive  bids  of  the 
jobbers,  and  "the  real  profi  "■  -  of  jobb 
and    traders   who   have   given    tin                           Woolen    ('(imp. 

tsked  for  goods,  feeling  that  they  could  make 
a    \er\    substantial  profit   in  selling  the  WOolens   to  the  maker  ol" 

clothing."     it  occurs  to  the  \,  -\   York  I  al  that  "largi 

profits  can  be  made  by  those  wh<  lot   voluntarily    sought 

them."     P  ing  when  an  artificial  acarcitj 

or  the  impression  of  one  I  reated  in  order  to  advance 

prices,  but  "if  the  market  price  ]  e  up  because  of  ex 

■   '.ami.  i'   is  difficult  to  see  how   any  one  is  going  to  pre- 
it." 
tidency  to  try  the  case  at  once  and  declare  the  company 
guilt;,  is  appar  "me  of  the  Dewspapers  whoso  editorials  it 

is  not  even  proper  to  quote  while  the  matter  is  before  the  court 
Other  newspapers  expect   no  such  verdicl  even  when  the  trial 
is  over.     This  indictment,  says  the  Cleveland   News,  may  be 
only  a  "grandstand  play,"  Pittsburg  Gazctt<- 
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"The  pepartment  of  Justice  is  prom   to  brj 
alleged  profiteers  in  the  newspapers.     It  is  ;i  simple  matter  to 
convict  in  the  court   of    public  opinion  <-n   <.»-/» 
but  getting  a  verdict  of  guilty  before  judge  and  jurj  aftei  the 
defendanl    lias  been  privileged   to  presenl    hie   side  ther 

matter.    There   have    been    manj    hundreds    of    prosecution! 
brought  against  alleged  profiteers,  l»iit  comparatively   fevi  con- 
victions have  been  secured.  ...   It   is  all  vers   well  to  initiate 
a  case,  but  what  benefit  can  the  public  derive  if  it  is  not  pro 
cuted  to  a  successful  conclusion?" 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  thai  tin   prosecul 
is  bound  to  have  a  good  effect  whatever  the  outcome.     For  on< 
thing,  "it  should  help  to  define  popular  standards  of  legitimate 
profit,"  and  "as  for  unduly  grasping  manufacturers,  ii   should 
teach  them  the  social  imprudence,  whatever  t  he  economic  «nr 
ness,  of  charging  all  thai    their  traffic   will   bear."     And   the 
Newark  Neivs  goes  to  some  pains  t>>  show  thai   profits  Buch 
the  American  Woolen  Company  is  said  to  have  made  are  '"bad 
business"  from  every  standpoint : 

"It  has  been  often  enough  demonstrated  that   the  effeel  on 
the  people  of  such  brazen  profiteering  as  alleged  is  to  jeopardize 
our  whole  industrial  fabric.     The  effeel  of  such  specific  char] 
as  brought  against  this  Woolen  Trust  is  to  confirm  thousan 
in  the  belief  that  all  business  does  such  things.     Such  bush 
methods,  if  proved,  are  a  slap  and  a   handicap  at  every  decent 
business  man  in  (lie  country  who  is  trying  to  found  his  business 
upon  service  and  seeking  that   stability  which  comes  from   the 
recognition  of  such  a  motive  by  the  public. 

"But  that  is  not  the  onh  standpoint  from  which  such  'kill- 
ings' as  charged  is  bad  business.  It  is  bad  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  industry.  It  is  bad  because  it  must,  beyond 
all  doubt,  create  dissatisfaction  within  the  ranks  of  employed 
labor.  It  is  bad  business  because  it  earns  the  company  neither 
respect  nor  the  good  wishes  of  its  customers. 

"It   is   finally   bad   business   because    it    seeks    to    base    profits 
upon  the  taking  advantage  of  a   turn  in  conditions  rather  than 
upon  clinching  to  itself   the  largest   available  market    by  doing 
the  greatest  volume  of  business  possible  at  a  fair  Bervice  >  ha' 
It  is  speculative   rather   than   constructive.      It    builds   on    th< 
shifting  sands  of  circumstance  rather  than  on  the  firm  rook  oi 
volume.     It  is  not  a  business  oi   service,  because  bj    its   b 
profits  it  inevitably  limits  output  because  less  oi  the  public 
buy  at  such  figures      Making   the  sami    profits  bj    volunta    <>t 
business  rather  than  by  individual  high  charges    th<   oompan 
could  have  warranted  immunitj   in    the  service  done." 
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speculators  come  two  suggestions  from  the  former  Food  Ad- 
ministrator looking  toward  an  increase  in  the  supplj   of  sugar 

and  a  reduction  in  the  price.  Mr.  Hoover  is  unsparing  in  his 
criticism  of  the  Administration  for  failure  to  buy  the  Cuban 
crop  in  1919,  and  thus  make  possible  twelve-cenl  sugar,  bul  at 
the  same  time  he  suggests  as  the  solution  of  the  sugar  problem 
that — 

1.  Sugar  be  rationed  to  manufacturers  of  non-essentials,  such 
as  candy  and  soft  drinks. 

2.  The  United  Slates  make  an  agreemenl   with  foreign 
ernments  to  divide  the  world  supply  of  sugar  fairly,  and  thereby 
end  competitive  bidding  for  sugar. 

The  criticism  of  President  Wilson  and  the  suggestions  for 
relief  were  made  in  a  telegram  to  Senator  Capper,  whose  atti- 
tude toward  profiteers  is  well  known.  In  an  editorial  charging 
that  Chicago  speculators  resold  a  car-load  of  sugar  six  times  in 
six  months,  all  of  which  time  it  stood  on  the  railroad  tracks,  the 
Cincinnati  Post  welcomes  the  ll<><>\er  suggestions  for  forcing 
sugar  hack  to  a  fair  price,  and  urges  the  Administration  to 
upon  Hoover's  advice.  "Hoover  prevented  such  manipulation 
w  hen  he  was  in  t  he  saddle."  t  his  paper  reminds  us.  The  cause  . >f 
exorbitant  prices,  asserts  the  Mobile  Register,  is  that  "sugar 
passes  through  too  many  greedy  hands." 

In  Mr.  Hoover's  opinion  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  sugar 

can    lie   remedied    only    bj     the   collaboration   of   all    the   nations. 

Ill  believes  that  "legalistic"  price-fixing  as  distinguished  from 
business  or  "control"  price-fixing  will  not  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  Cuban  sugar,  he  thinks,  increased  in  price 
partK  oui  of  sympathy  with  the  seventeen-cenl  rate  for  the 
Louisiana  product,  which  was  granted  by  the  Attorney-General, 
and  partly  because  of  the  world  demand  for  sugar.  Further, 
in  Mr.  Hoover's  judgment,  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board 
should  have  purchased  the  Louisiana  crop  and  sold  il  to  the  candy 
or  "luxury"  trade,  oven  at  a  loss,  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  function  of  this  hoard,  he  points 
out,  was  to  equalize  prices,  and  the  method  he  suggests  would 
have  done  that  instead  of  boosting  prices.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, Mr.  Hoover  predicts,  t  here  will  he  a  world  sugar  shortage 
for  two  or  three  years  until  European  conditions  are  stabilized. 
Under  an  agreement  with  European  nations,  however,  he  is 
sure  it  would  be  possible  for  hs  to  buy  next  year's  Cuban  crop, 
and  he  believes  that  the  Cuban  producers  would  be  glad  to  sell 
because,  if  high  prices  continue,  the  production  will  he  stimu- 
lated to  the  point  where  there  will  he  a  sudden  dropping  off  in 
price. 

"Retrospectively  speaking,  the  Hoover  remarks  are  helpful," 

tin   New  York  Tribune,  hut  this  paper  believes  it  is  too  late 

to  enter  into  | ling  negotiations  with  othi  r  countries,  and  it   is 

sure  the  Ciovernnient  will  not  adopt  the  firs!  Hoover  sugges- 
tion, because — 

"It  takes  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  a  govemmenl  to  ration 

1 1.     The  very  rudimentary   food-rationing  machinery  which 

established  in  L917  and  1918  has  been  practically  scrapped. 
The  Administration  has  taken  instead  to  threatening  and 
prosecuting  individual  profiteers,  That  is  easy  and  mak< 
stir.  Hut  a  line  or  a  jail  sentence  imposed  on  a  profiteer  doesn't 
put  .- 1 1 1 >  monej  hack  In  pockets  of  mulcted  consumers,  other 
profitei  rs  spring  up  to  collect  toll." 

"The  Hoover  plan  would  end  bidding  foi  nig  ir  bj  pooling  the 
buyers  and  automatically  forcing  Cuban  prices  to  a  fan  level," 
declares    the    Cleveland    P  •    .    and    the    Philadelphia    Public 

I  •  in, r  commends  the  idea  in  the  following: 

"Mr.  Hoover  succeeded  in  doing  much  the  same  thing  during 

Hi.-  war.   not   only   with  siiL;ar,  hut    with  other  equally  neoessaxj 

food    commodities,    and    lli.     people    of    the    United    Slat.-    ha\e 

confidence  not  only  in  his  judgment  on  such  a  question,  hut  also 

in  his  ability  to  accomplish  what    hi    -.  ta  out    to  do." 

In  Australia,  w  old  bj    'h.    Cleveland    Vt     .  sugar  is 


selling  for  nine  cent-  per  pound.  In  Utah,  notes  the  Seattle 
Tunis,  it  is  selling  for  seventeen  cents,  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  this  commodity  -ells  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twenty-five  cuts  per  pound.  In  England  ii  is  sixteen  cents  as 
these    lines    are    written.  gar    profiteering    is    now    inter- 

national, and  in  this  country  the  Attorney-General  might  as 
well  try  to  whistle  down  a  cyclone  as  to  try  to  stop  it  by  legal 
proceedings  againsl  individuals,"  remarks  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express.  Of  the  400  per  cent,  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar 
since  1913,  points  out  the  New  York  American,  "labor  got  only 
15  per  cent.;   who  got  the  r<  Perhaps  "the  spirit  of  protest 

and  self-denial  which  is  causing  the  shoe  and  clothing  profiteers 
much  concern  would  be  equally  effective  against  the  sugar 
pirates,"  suggest-  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

Hul  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Houston  thinks  we  are  too  fond 
of  candy.  "The  American  people  will  spend  a  billion  dollars 
for  candy  this  y<  :,v,  yet  they  complain  of  a  sugar  shortage,"  he 
remarks.  And  "all  this  tweedledum-and-tweedledee  discussion 
about  the  price  of  sugar  savors  considerably  of  moonshine  and 
rainbow  mist,"  we  are  told  In  the  Columbia  Record.  "Why 
should  sugar  sell  for  prewar  prices  with  tin  price  of  every  oth.  r 
commodity  on  earth  boosted    to    tlie  seven  stars?"  this  paper 

demands. 

In  defense  of  the  Attorney-General,  his  special  assistant, 
A.  \V.  Riley,  insists  that  the  Presidenl  was  not  informed  thai 
1  he  ( 'uban  crop  could  be  bought  for  six  and  a  half  cents,  but  that 
the  ( 'uban  planters  had  merely  offered  to  open  negotiations  with 
this  country.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Rilej  asserts,  Hoover's  political 
headquarters  are  using  the  statements  of  their  chief  for  cam- 
paign purposes.  Mr.  Palmer  says  the  Cuban  crop,  "according 
to  the  b(  -i  presenl  estimate,  is  short  of  the  original  estimate 
by  half  a  million  ions."  hut  the  Cuban  Consul  at  Cleveland,  we 
read  in  the  Cincinnati  /'../.  declares  that  the  presenl  crop  "is 
the  largesl  in  year-."  The  Attorney-General  also  says  "specu- 
lation in  raw  sugars  i-  responsible  for  the  presenl  high  prices." 
And  the  New  Fork  II  orld  tells  us  why  the  Cuban  crop  of  last 
year  was  not  bought: 

"Several  powerful  reasons  operated  against  the  purchase. 
It  was  supposed  at  the  time  that  we  should  soon  be  at  peace. 

With  tin  slate  of  war  ended,  the  Lexer  Act  would  expire.      Unless 
the  Government    was   to  make  a  habit  of  dealing  in   sugar,  a 
practise  which  might  as  well  have  been  extended  to  beef,  butter, 
and  eggs,  there  was  no  excuse  for  continuing  in  the  bushi 
with  or  without  authority." 

One  of  the  lust  traditions  of  American  home  life  is  interfered 
with  because  of  the  high- price  of  sugar,  declares  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin.  "The  present  price  of  sugar  threatens  the  habit 
of  preserving  for  home  purposes,  and  thereby  directs  a  serious 
blow  at  the  spirit  of  domestic  economy,"  asserts  this  paper,  but 
il  also  believes  that  the  purchase  of  the  Cuban  crop  would  not 
have  been  a  panacea  for  America's  sutrar  ills.  Like  Hoover, 
however,  The  Bulletin  offers  a  suggestion  looking  toward  relief: 

"Then-  wre  complaints  enough  about  prices  and  supplies 
in  the  days  when  sugar  was  managed  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, but  what  was  endured  under  the  stress  of  war  would  have 
beoomt  a  source  of  bitter  protests  in  times  of  peace.  Had  the 
« fovernmeni  been  compelled  to  increase  prices  a  oenl  or  two  there 
would  havi  Im.  n  howls  of  indignation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  yet  we  are  almost  meekrj  submitting  to  more  than 
doubled  prices. 

"As  things  have  worked  oui,  it  might  be  profitable  for 
the  Government  to  have  acted  on  the  suggestion  i<>  purchase 
tin  Cuban  crop  of  raw  sugar  last  year,  but  had  it  done  so  there 
would  have  been  a  wild  uproar  against  governmental  specula- 
tion in  food  supplies,  and  even  more  serious  charges  would  have 
been  made  against  Administration  officials. 

"And  if  the  Co\  eminent  failed  to  buy  the  raw  ('uban  product 
there  i-  no  reason  that  it  should  not  act  through  the  Shipping 
Hoard  and  encourage  the  importation  of  supplies  from  other 
countries." 
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UNITED   STATES   EXPENSES   93 
PER   CENT.  FOB    WAR 

EXPENDITURES  FOR   WARS,  past,  pr< 
eat,  ami  future,  absorbed   dur  a 
just  passed    almost    93   pi  r    • .  nl     of    the 
largest  income  ever  received    in©   th<  Go  ernmenf 
was  founded,  is   the   startling     tatement 
Washington   correspondenl   ol    thi     Bo     >i 
,,/,  ba  ted  upon  figuri  ■  compiled  bj  Dr  : 
B.. Rosa,  chief  physieisl   of  bhi    Bu  md- 

ards,    and    confirmed     by    O 
i  liairman  of  the   Hon      I  ommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations.    This  lefl  for  pur<  I 
lions  a  little  more  than  .    per  cent.  <>i   tli     I 
ernment's  revenue,  and    l>r    I.  i  in 

making  In' b  statistics  public   in  an 
the  Washington  Aoadem;    of  Scienci 
the  striking  disproportion  in  allowanci 
the  scientific  and  helpful  as  of  1  he  I 

mont.     Congress  and  the  whole  people,  In   tin 
inadvertently  are  overlooking    or   neglecting    the 
scientific  bureaus al  Washington,  which  thej  mi 
easily,  and  at  little  expense,  develop  to  maki   the 
United  States  more  efficient  and  prosperous.     I'  i- 
almost  unbelievable,  we  are   reminded,  that 
Government  should  apply  scarcelj    more  than  ■'< 
per  cent,   for   its  normal   purpose-,  and  functii 
another  3  per  cent,  tor  public  works,  and  only   I 
per  cent,  for  scientific  research  and  the  upbuilding 
of  industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  tin   Bpn 
of  education.     For  a    long   time.  Tin    Transc 
points  out,   Congress  has  not  provided  salaries  for 
the  Government's    scientific  employees  adequate  t*.  keep  pe 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living    and  on    tin-  accoun  •  of 

the  ablest  men  have  resigned  to  take  up  outside  positions  which 
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"The  flreat  War  was  based  very  largely  on  science  and  engi- 
neering. During  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  enemy  had  developed  science  and  the  practical 
applications  of  science  in  a  wonderful  way.  He  lia<l  promoted 
scientific  research  and  education  until  the  German  nation  stood  in 
the  forefronl  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  When  the  blow  fell  tin- 
Allied  nations  were  unprepared,  not  only  for  lack  of  armies  and 
munitions,  bu1  for  lack  oi  industrial  equipment,  transportation 
facilities,  and  scientific  development.  .  Holding  the  enemy  at 
bay  under  fearful  odds  while  they  built  up  their  armies  and  their 
industries,   the   Allied   and    Associated    Powers   utilized  all    the 

ources  of  science  and  engineering  and  a  vast  amount  of 
accumulated  treasure  to  make  good  their  initial  deficiencies  and 
gain  strength  enough  to  wear  out  and  overcome  theenemy.  The 
wonderful  achievements  of  science  under  the  pressure  oi'  neces- 
sity demonstrated  the  economic  possibilities  of  scientific  research. 
This  demonstration  was  not  altogethi  r  new,  but  the  war  broughl 
it  home  more  forcefully,  and  a1  its  clos<  one  fell  thai  never  again 
\soidd  anybody  question  the  importance  and  economic  value 
of  scientific  investigation." 

Cooperative  study  and  scientific  and  technical  research  on  a 
comprehensn e  scale  will,  by  utilizing  raw  materials  and  directing 
labor  more  effect  ively,  expand  the  product  ion  of  commodities  and 
thereby  do  much  to  bring  down  prices,  a  Di    Ro  a.     This, 

in  turn,  would  allay  industrial  discontent  and  forestall  economic 
disturbances.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
to  increase  safety  and  efficiencj  in  mining.  The  products  of  the 
mineral  industries,  Dr.  Rosa  tells  us,  amount  to  about  six- 
billions  of  dollars  per  year,  y<  t  thai  is  one  of  the  branches  which 
depends  upon  a  portion  of  the  1  per  cent,  of  our  total  revenue  for 


scientific  research  expenses.  "Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a 
larger  sum  expended  in  the  interest  of  the  public  (Which  pays  the 
entire  cost  and  must  bear  the  burden  of  an\  inefficiency  that 
exists)  would  be  amply  repaid  in  this  instance?"  asks  Dr.  Rosa. 
"Mining  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of  industries;  millions  of 
dollars  are  wasted  every  year  in  . accidents  that  could  he 
prevented." 

By  making  an  intelligent  study  of  building  construction  and 

repair,  Dr.  Kosa  contends,  hundred-  of  millions  could  be  saved 
in  a  few  years  by  standardizing  this  industry.  Building  plans 
could  be  greatly  simplified,  and  methods  of  construction  im- 
proved, it  the  Government  would  lake  the  lead  in  research  work. 
Thisismerely  an  example.  And  the  purchaser  of  an  automobile, 
lor  instance,  could  !>■  suri  r  of  his  purchase  if  governmental 
research  laboratories  had  a  hand  in  the  testing  and  standardiza- 
tion of  machines.  Mon  ovi  r,  we  read  in  the  Boston  Transcript's 
report : 

"The  textile  industry  presents  an  enormous  field  where  if 
textiles  were  standardized,  so  that  they  could  be  bought  and 
-old  on  adequate  and  intelligent  specifications,  every  one  would 
be  benefited.  Dyes  should  be  tested  and  certified  and  all 
articles  of  this  character  marked,  so  that  one  could  depend  upon 
their  mark  as  to  their  permanence  and  quality.  Such  informa- 
tion would  be  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
lo  the  public.  In  rubber,  leather,  paint,  and  the  chemical  in- 
dustries generally,  in  scientific  instruments,  and  in  many  other 
article-  of  common  or  scientilic  use  the  need  of  research  and 
standardisation  is  apparent." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


'I'm    British  keep  on  putting  the  ire  in  Ireland       Vnrfolk  Virginian  I 

Decmnino  i.i  paj    high  price--  made  them  decline      Grc<  S.  C.) 

Piedmont. 

German?   asks  credit,    bul    she   neglects   to  say    for   what.     Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 

'I'm    value  of  liberty,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  is  net  reflected  in  the  price  of 
ils  bonds.      Nt  n  ink  Sens. 

IT   wasn't    a    millionaire's   war     hut    thus   far   it    lias   been   a    millionaire's 
peace.     Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

i  •     i    maj  laugh  at  locksmiths,  but  the  grocer  is  able  to  make  it  do  some 
squirming.  -New  York  American. 

In  Mexico  a  man  is  lirst  a  rebel,  then  President,  and  thereafter,  if  lie's 
fortunate,  an  exile.     Columbia    S    i       Record. 

I.vinii    mia     Labor   and    Capital    will    Ii  id    it     more    profitable    to    lock 
arms  than  to  lock  horns.     Baltimore  Sun. 

\:\  i.\   it    t  lene   l  >ebs  has  eligibilil  \    for 
the     Presidency,     be    lacks    contiguity 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Tipping  the  barbei    who  nets  seventj 

five  cents  lor  a   hair-cut    is  like  paying   t  he 

conductor  s  tare      Detroit  Journal. 

Tin   onlj  tax  It  it    unsuggested  for  pay  - 

inn   '  lie   proposed   soldiers'     bonus  is  a   tax 

on  the  bonus.     New  York  Evening  Post. 

'tin    Bociali    tSbj  nominal  iim  I  >el,-  provi 

themselves  50  per  cenl    patriotic      Thej 
are    sticking    to    the    stripes      On   nville 
ant. 

I'll!  i:i  appears  to  be  no  need  of  a 
church  w*.n  en  polygamj  at  this  time. 
Tin  problem  ma\  safely  be  left  hi  the 
tradesmen        \ 

I ii  i-i  Itj      i|    Mexicans  w  ill  probablj 

IX      .ii  i-li.  d  if  (  lie   l'ro\  isional    i  \o\  eminent 
is  able   lo    ki  ep    I  hem    supplied     uitll     pro-  ' 

.mi         (  'hi, ion  [Ohio)  News. 

\\  in  \        mar     at      t  \\ent\-ll\e     cents     a 

pound  can  be  made  into  candj   thai  seiis 

for  a  dollar   and   a    ipiai  o  i    a    pound,    it    is 

not  BurprMng  thai  there  Is  a  shortage. — 
\<  w  Yorl  R  arid. 
Prbsidbnt  Wtis,,\  says  thai  the  Peace 
it)  "  is  shot  through  and  through  with 
i  he  \inei  lean  principle  of  the  consent  oi 
i  he  governed  \  Far  a  w  ashington  Is 
concerned     11  o>  have   been    ihoi 

through   and   through   with    lometbing, — 
Border  Cities  Star  [Windsor,  Ont.) 


Tin-:  tragedy  of  so  manj    candidacies  is  thai    thej    jusl    won't   jell 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

They  unscrambled  the  railroads,  bul  In  so  doing  thej  served  us  hash 
Columbia  (S.  C.  i  Record. 

\ii  xe  us    troubles   arc  only    beginning.      Obregon,    we   read,    is  a    born 
orator. — Chicago  Tribune 

Thosi:   Paris  silk  stockings  at  $200  a   pair  ought   to  l>c  darned  good. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Edwards  might  adopt  the  frog  as  his  emblem.     It  is  always  moist  and 
full  of  hops. — Baltimore  Sun. 

\  man   withdraws  from  the  Presidential  race  in  Mexico  when  the  other 
fellow  draws  first.     Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Ik  for  no  other   reason,  a  lot  of  chaps  feel   grateful    to   General    Wood 
because  he  made  Cuba  what  it  is.  —Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

San    Francisco  reports  that   leather  is  plentiful  and  cheaper.     Don't 

tell  us — tell  the  shoe-stores-  Cleveland 
Plain  Deuii  r. 

Lett's  see:  were  we  fighting  to  make  this 
the  last  war,  or  merely  to  make  this  one 
lastV — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  tremendous  expense  of  lowering 
prices  will  have  to  be  paid  l>y  some  one. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  the  political 
dark  horses  is  that  they  arc  so  dark  the 
delegates  can't  sec  them.  — .Vnr  York 
Worm. 

\  contemporary  remarks  that  many 
foreigners  are  seeking  homes  in  Amoriea. 
^  is  So  are  many  Americans. — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

"  \.\  i  m  profiteer  is  certain  to  tro  to 
hell."  says  a  Baltimore  preacher,  flell 
must  be  quite  a  large  place. — Greenville 
S.  C)  Piedmont. 

1 1  does  ne!  help  much  in  the  news  from 
Mexico  to  be  Informed  that  Tlaxcalantango 
is  a  small  village  in  the  Vicinity  of   Utiau- 

chinango.-    Canton  [Ohio)  News. 

Tuk  difference  between  a  de-facto  and  a 
de-juri  government  In  Mexico  ma]  usually 

be  determined  bj  noting  which  govern- 
ment lives  in  the  mount nina. --Kansas  Citii 
Star. 

\\  i  have  huh  sympathy  with  Ameri- 
cans who  complain  that  they  are  being 
fleeced  bj  French  profiteers.  Why  aren't 
thej  satisfied  with  the  waj  the  job  is  done 
at  home? — New  York  World. 


■    ii  TING    RESTLESS 

— Cory  in  The  Rocky  Mountain 
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ALONE    IN    blBEHIA. 

Japan's  helpless  situation    on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  troops. 
— Jiji  (Tok>n 
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CARTOONS   SHOWING    NOT    ALL   JAPANESE     \  U  E    CRAZ1     TO     \\\b\     SIBERIA 


THE  ALLIED  MIDDLE    IN   SIBEKI  \ 


UNITING  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SIBERIA  in  favor  ol 
Bolsheviki,  and  the  destruction  of  Kolchak,  thi  man 
they  supported,  is  now  declared  to  be  the  sum  total  ol 
the  achievements  of  the  Allies  in  Siberia.  Whal  is  more,  theonly 
one  of  all  the  Allies  to  remain  in  thai  country  is  Japan,  whom 
extreme  militarist  .party  has  cherished  for  years  the  policj  of 
domination  in  eastern  Asia.  Thus  is  democracy  made  safe  in 
the  Far  East!  This  indictment  of  Allied  polioj  in  Siberia  is 
drawn  by  the  Kobe  .hi pan  Chronicle,  a  liberal  Far-Eastern 
English-language  paper,  which  says  thai  in  considering  the 
circumstances  ol*  Allied  intervention  iii  Siberia  as  a  whole,  from 
the  initial  support  given  the  Czeoho-Slovaks  to  the  overthrow 
of  Kolchak,  the  Allied  protege,  and  his  delivery  to  the  Social 
Revolutionaries  by  the  same  disillusioned  Czechs,  "everj  step 
taken  Seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  complete  misunderstanding 
of  the  situation  and  an  ignorance  of  conditions  in  Siberia  and  of 
the  attitude  of  the  people  thai  is  extraordinary."  Nor  doe-  it 
seem  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  British  or  oilier  Allied  sta 
men  that  a  certain  reSUT1  of  their  efforts  would  be  to  "open  the 
way  for  the  penetration  of  Siberia  by  Japan,  under  control  by  1 1 1  *  - 
militarist  party,  as  fifteen  years  ago  the  penetration  of  China 
had  been  facilitated  by  the  war  against  Russia,  which  had  the 
virtual  support  of  Britain."  Further  information  on  Japan's 
Siberian  "adventure"  will  be  found  on  page  <>1  of  this  issue  of 
The  Litehahy  Digest.  A  brief  sum  mar;  of  th<  strange 
story  of  Allied  intervention  is  off  ered  by  Ttu  Japan  <  as 

follows: 

"The  Czecho-Slovaks  were  constituted  of  prisoners  of  war 
taken  from  Austria  and  volunteers  who.  under  Kerens ky,  had 
been  formed  into  a  separate  force.  After  the  Treatj  of  Bresl 
they  were  anxious  to  go  to  i he  Western  Eront  to  fighl  against 
the  Germans,  and  began  a  march  across  Russia  proper  and 
Siberia  for  embarkation  at  Vladivostok  The  Czecho-Slovaks 
allege  that  while  on  their  way  thej  were  treaoherouslj  attacked 
by  Bolsheviki.  The  Bolsheviki  strenuously  denj  this,  asserting 
that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  suborned  bj  the  Allies,  acting 
through  the  Czeoho-Slovak  National  Committee  in  Europe  and 
America,  with  the  object  of  destroying  the  Soviel  Government. 


What)  \  er  the  iruth.  t  h<   I 

the  end  of  May,  L918,  and,  strung  ou1  in  a  long  lim   fn 

Volga  to  thi    Urals  and  along  tl 

livered  a  blow  agai  3ovie1  <  \o\  >  rami  a1  w  h  i 

iii-  importance.    Even  Vladivostok  w  I 

ernmenl  bung  overthrown  and  an  anti-1 
inetit  Bel  up,  while  at  Omsk  a  Social  Revolutii 

established  thai  was  alleged  to  speak  fur  all  Siber        Tb< 
Social  Revolutionarii  -  in  Russia,  failing  to 
Government   to  continue  the  war  against   i 
tin    German   Ambassador  a1    Moscow    and   \ari"'i-    B< 
Leadi  rs,  and  attt  mpted  the  murder  of  Lenine." 

It  was  m  t h.  -,  oireumstam  i  n  to 

say,  thai  the  Bolsheviki  adopted  a  polioj  of  terror  lik> 
Convention  in  the  Prencb  Revolution.     During  thi  :  ■ 
of  Bolshevik  rule  there  had  been  no  little  sp 
are  told,  bul  this  had  been  denounced  bj  thi   Bolsheviki 
and  "then  is  substantial  evidi  show  th  mil 

the   Bolsheviki   found    their   authority    tl 
within,  who  did  nol  hesitate  at  murder  am 
without  in  the  possession  of  vasl  military  for. . 
a  pr  il  reprisals,  the  aocounl  ol  wbi«h.  m  t 

siirdh    ■  rati  d,   1  en    us<  d    for 

w  bile   a    v  i  il    has   bet  ii    throw  D 

uents."     As  in  t  h<   case  ol  the 

I  he    inler\  ■  nine    nations    m  is1 

measure  for  the  Terror  that 

'The  All-Russia  <  loven 

■  1  elements,  and.  tho  anti-Bolsh)  I 
tive  of  opinion  in  Sibi  i  'own  h> 

an  adherent  of  the  Czarisl  irroundi  , 

reactionary    element*     who   deelartMl    tiim-<lf  die" 
Ins    n  cord,    hi  and    the    outr. 

his  rule,  he  beeami    the  pn 

a.i-  d  with  mom  s,  and  munitions,  t1 

recognized.     Prior   to    this    then    was    it  i    in   Japan   a 

\  igorous  propaganda  campaign,  with  thi  object  of  di  i 
the  danc<r  to  Japan  of  the  existence  of  I  .  and  A 

prisoners  in  Siberia  joining  the  Bolsheviki,  and  tl 
intervention  by  Japan  if  the  country  was  not  to  b. 
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a  hostile  force.  It  was  all  very  absurd  and  rather  overshot  the 
mark,  vith  the  result  that  one  ol  ost  influential  and.  widely 

read  newspapers,  the  Osaka  Asahi,  took  up  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  the  scheme.  There  was,  in  fact,  more  division  of 
opinion  in  Japan  on  this  question  of  intervention  than  on  any 
scheme   of   militarj  ure   since   the    beginning   of    Meiji, 

even  officials  connected  with  th<   Governmi  ing  strangely 

diverse    statement-    or   bringing    bad;    from    Siberia    the    mosl 
radictory  repor 

Nevertheless   tin    Japanese   Landed    marine     at    Vladivostok 
aboul  the  end  of  April,  1918,  for  th(  d  purpose  of  guarding 

i  he  Allied  supplies  ly  sent   to  help   Ri  jainsl    th< 

('entral  Powers,  and  tin's  was  the  "signal  for  a  greal  propaganda 


\     U   \KMiM  i     TO    i    '   KM  \\Y. 
HisMA — "Yes,  I've  been  under  his  treatment  for  three  yi 

— The  ftustiinder  (Loml<" 

campaign  in  the  Ulied  countries  for  intervention  in  Russia  on  a 
Rut   it  fell  •  ■  >■■    flat,  we  are  told,  for  the  peoples 
evidentlj  considered  they  had  made  "suffteienl  sacrifice  to  tin 
Moloch  "i"  War."'     But   an  menl    was   made  between  the 

i  nited  Males  ami  Japan,  it  is  recalled,  le  which,  to  quote  the 
American  declaration,  each  of  these  governments  should  "send 
i    force  of  :i   fe"R    thou  and   tnen   to   VI  '.."   t"  occupj 

\  1 ; i .  1  i \ o: -ti.K  and  to    afeguard  the  countrj    in  the  rear  of  the 

Czecho-Slovaks  as  well  as  to  render  eci mic  assistance.    This 

journal  proceeds — 

"The  original  idea  of  the  United  states  was  that  American 
and  Japanese  contingents  of  equal  strength,  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  men  in  each  case,  should  push  into  Siberia  and  open  a 
road  for  the  Czecho-Slovaks  to  Vladivostok.  What  happened 
was  somewhat,  different.  While  the  Americans  sent  a  force  of 
bel  en  and  eight  thousand  men,  the  Japanese  senl  some 
seventy  thousand,  increased  subsequently  to  aboul  a  hundred 
thousand.  The  Japanese  pushed  in.  not  only  from  Vladivostok 
and  Nikolaevsk,  but  also  from  Harbin  through  Chinese  terri- 
tory.    Tiny  upied   every    pla<  trategic   importance  as 

far  Baikal,  but  refused  to  ■  ..  beyond  the  Lake.     The 

Bolshevik  forces  in  Siberia  were  •  erthrown,  and  it    ■ 

mi    \.r;      |  >    that    the  stories  of  great  eoneont  rat  ions  of 

nil  German    tnd    \u  Mian  forces  under  the  Bolsheviki  wi 
fabrications.     Finally,     the     Bolsheviki,     after    dealing     with 
Denikin,  turned   their  attentii  eated   Kolchak 

in  battL  an.  r  battle,  and  obtained  the  .•■•  of  the  peopli  . 

who  had  bee •    ted  bj  theferooitj  of  Kolchak's rule.    !(• 

had  even  antagonized  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  handed  hi] 

to  the  Social  Revolutionaries,  from  whose  charge  he  passed  to  the 

Bolshe.  iki.  w  ho  are  reported  to  have  executed  him." 

Ml   the    \llied  contingents,  with  one  <v  which  wen 

•  aid  in  ih'  Czecl  o-Sloval  the 

l.lishment  of  order]  I  nt9  have  been  withdrawn,  and 

onl\  the  Japaj  \  suspicion 


that  the  objects  of  the  Japanese  Government,  or  at  least  the 
militarists  who  control  it,  were  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Allies."     We  read  then: 

"It  was  only  necessary  to  note  how  in  the  case  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  intervention  of  foreign  Powers  united  a  distracted 
nation  and  developed  a  military  dictatorship  which  threatened 
all  Europe,  to  deduce  that  similar  action  would  have  a  similar 
i  (ult  in  the  case  of  Russia.  In  1914  in  England  the  warring 
political  factions  closed  their  ranks  on  the  threat  of  external 
t,  and  no  more  was  heard  at  the  time  of  civil  war  in  Ireland. 
Yet  with  this  striking  precedent  before  them  the  Allies  appear 
to  have  thought  that  in  the  case  of  Russia  similar  causes  would 
produce  different  effects.  But  has  the  danger  passed  even  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Allied  troops?  Colonel  Malone,  M.P., 
in  his  little  book,  'The  Russian  Republic.'  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
personal  investigation  of  conditions  in  Russia,  remarks :  'I  would 
people  who  seek  a  sign  to  read  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  imagine  what  may  happen  if  the  revolutionary 
-pirit  which  infuses  bh<  Red'  Army  becomes  a  military  spirit, 
and  out  of  Russia  arises  a  Ru  apoleon."' 

This  has  been  mad.    a   possibility  if  not  a  probability  by  the 
action  of  the  Allies,  says  The  Japan  Chronicle,  and  adds: 

"Many  thousands  of  people  have  been  slain,  many  thousands 
have  been  starved,  the  land  has  ceased  to  be  productive,  trade 
has  virtually  stopt,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Allies  has  suffered 
i  ■  r<  !■■  because  of  their  association  with  reactionary-  member- 
of  the  old  regime  and  the  atrocities  charged  against  them, 
finally.  Ave  have  a  state  of  war  prevailing  between  Japan,  the 
only  Power  which  retains  her  troops  in  Siberia,  and  the  Sovi<  I 
Republic,  being  the  natural  aftermath  of  the  policy  of  inter- 
vention. The  United  States  and  Britain  have  for  years  viewed 
with  anxiety  the  policy  of  domination  in  eastern  Asia  known  to 
be  cherished  by  the  militarist  faction  in  this  country,  which 
exercises  so  great  an  influence  on  the  Government  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  yet  by  participating  in  intervention 
in  Siberia  the  two  Powers  undoubtedly  strengthened  the  policy 
of  which  they  disapproved." 


WHAT  COMMUNISM  COSTS  SOCIALISM  —  The  high  cost 
of  communism  is  paid  chiefly  1>.\  socialism,  according  to  tin 
Fr&nkische  Tagespost,  a  Nuremberg  Socialist  organ,  which  picks 
out  Communis!  Iltmgarj  as  ;i  Lesson  to  the  proletariat  thai  thej 
n  from  the  illusions  of  a  theory  thai  can  nol  be  realized 
might,  leasl  of  all  bj  menus  of  force."  Thi  Lesson  should 
reach  deep  into  the  mind  espeeiall;  oi  German  workers,  ac- 
cording to  this  daily,  which  asks:    "If  the  Soyiel  dictatorship 

could    last    "tib    one  hundred   and    t  hirty-1  lire,    days  in   agrarian 

Hungary,  boy  Long  would  it  last  in  industrial  Germany?"  The 
realization  of  communistic  ideals  [n  the  world  bo-da}  would 
mean  the  continuance  of  the  world-war,  where  the  worker 
"bring  kin  to  the  market  "for  another  ideal     no  longer  the 

ideal  of  the  Fatherland,  but  thai  of  the  Soviet,  which  Is  car 
ried  through  the  world  and  •'conquers  the  earth  with  weapons." 
Take  a  look  at   Hungary  a  year  ago  and  to-day,  and  what  do 
you  see?  .asks  the  Frankiscfic  Tagespost,  which  replies: 

"With  glowing  proclamations  one  year  ago   Rela    Kun   set    up 

the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  Budapest.  Casting  all 
warnings  of  the  Socialist  leaders  to  the  wind,  the  workmen  of 
Budapest,  especially  the  metal-workers,  joined  the  camp  of  the 
Communists.  Hungary's  worker-  groaned  and  struggled  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  days  under  all  kinds  of  burdi 

and    suffering.      The  load    became    loo   greal    for   them    to   hear. 

The  edifice  of  Communism  collapsed,  and  under  its  ruins  lie 
buried  all  the  hi  th<   Hungarian  proletariat,  which,  accord- 

ing to  "Miakits.  the  Hungarian  delegate  to  the  metal-workers' 
S  uttgart,  are  nov  sei  back  thirtj  years.  By  waj 
trasl  the  darkesl  reaction  prevails  in  Hungary  to-day. 
There  has  dawned  a  second  Metternich  period  for  all  free- 
thinking  minds.  The  prisons  are  tilled  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  whose  crime  is  thai  '!'.<■>  have  worked  for 
a  new  social  order.  No  distinction  is  made  between  Commu- 
nists and  social  Democrats,  The  progressive,  thinking  portion 
Of  the  people  tremble  under  an  unheard-of  oppression  of  terror. 
for  Christian  national  Hungary  has  lei  loose  the  worst  instincts 
of  the  a  the  informer's  trade,  which  means  calumny  and 

intrigue  in  ever; 


HOW  AMERICA  DISAPPOINTS    AUSTRALIA 

AMERICA'S  FAILURE  to  rati! 
L\     have  anything  to  do  ndth  thi    Lei 
■^    -»-  elicited  various  regretful  coi  from  tl 

Europe,  in  China,  and  in  Japan.     Now  comes  an   A.u  ti   ' 
expression  of  disappointment    which,   with  characteristic  A 
tralian  resiliency,  is  turned  into  a  warning  of  the  action  Australia 
must  take  us  the  result.     Thai  A.u  tralia  confident]  cted 

America  to  be  associated  with  the  Allied  Power    in 
war  appears  from  the  confession  of  th«   Sydni     /;  that  th< 

"dream"   is  over  and   now   com<  -.   thi  •  ning."     T] 

facts  in  these  first   hours  of     awakening"  impri       Tfu    Bui 
as  having  "a  powerful   bearing  on   th<    d<   tin     ol 
and  it  Bets  them  down  at  follov  3 — 

"1.  The  United  Slates  refused  to  bav 
the   League  of  Nations.     Britain,    Prance,   aqd 
pledge  themselves  to  defend  the  (jnited  her 

if  wantonly  attacked  by  a  predator}    Power;    bul    thi   Unit 
states  will  take  no  responsibility  of  th<  Anothi 

may  arise,  and  go  mad,  and  teaj    President  Wilson' 
points' to  pieces,  and  throw  mud  upon  Senator  Lod  en 

concrete  terms,  and  utterly  <!<T;    the  Covenant  of  the  League. 
Congress  reserves  to  the  I  Hit.  d  States  the  right  to  go 
with  such  a  nation — presumably  even  to  sell  its  munitii 
against  those  countries  which  adopted  thi   idea  or  an  immini 
millennium    from    President   Wilson.     Of   coursi  ted 

States  may  interfere   in   BUCh  a  ease.      Bui    only   after  profound 

reflection  has  satisfied  Congress  thai  interference  is  for  the  fcx  1 
— from  the  United  States  standpoint.  It,  will  enter  the  Inter- 
national business  as  a  partner  when  a  1")  per  cent,  dividend  is 
reasonably  certain. 

"2.  The  United  States  decided  to  build  eighteen  new  capital 
ships  'with  the  object,  of  beating  Briti  h  sea-power.'  The 
chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  thi  Lower  Chamber 
estimates  that  by  1924  the  gun-power  of  the  I  uited  States  and 
the  British  fleets  will  be  equal.  From  then  onward,  unl< 
Britain  makes  a  strenuous  effort,  the  Republic  should  Lead 
on  the  sea. 

"3.  The  Canadian  Government  decided  bj  an  overwhelm 
majority  to  refuse  to  accept  Lord  Jellicoe's  plans  for  a  ( Canadian 
navy.     It  is  offering  the  existing  war-ships  for  sale,  and  is  closing 
the  Esquimalt  and  Halifax  navi  I  bases.     The  offer  of  ships  from 
Britain  has  been  refused." 

Canada  is  in  a  position  to  adopt  such  a  policy  for  Beveral 

reasons,  according  to  The  Bulletin,  which  says  that  "inan.\ 
Canadians  are  so  like  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  them  apart."  During  the  past  ten  years  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  immigrants  from  the  United  States 
have  poured  into  Canada  annually.  In  the  Near  L909  to  1910 
103,798  Americans  arrived  as  against  11,111  English  and  Welsh 
The  French-Canadians,  who  constitute  nearly  one-third  of  the 
population, are  "sympathetic to  the  states  in  proportion  as  tiny 
dislike  England,"  and  The  Bulletin  tells  us  further  thai  United 
States  citizens  "claim  that  relations  between  themselves  ami 
the  Canadians  are  so  happy  that  there  i>  no  need  for  a  solitary 
soldier  on  the  frontier  between  tin-  two  countries."  But  then- 
is  a  lie  closer  than  cither  blood  or  sentiment,  and  The  Bulletin 
proceeds: 

"The  war  and  the  Panama  Canal  have  between  them  made  the 
Pacific  the  ocean  of  the  world.  The  king  position  in  the  Pacific 
is  held  by  Japan.  The  Japanese  are  spending  £30,000,000  on 
their  navy  this  year,  and  that  is  20  per  cent,  more  than  they  have 
spent  during  any  previous  year.  With  the  object  of  putting 
their  fleet  on  an  equality  with  the  best  available  for  service 
against  them,  they  are  spending  an  additional  I'lOO.OiXl.lMX)  in 
the  course  of  an  unspecified  period.  Japan  is  not  going  to  such 
ruinous  lengths  without,  an  object  in  view,  and  neither  is  the 
United  States.  The  sentiment,  of  the  latter  is.  roughlj  .  that  the 
great  little  brown  men  need  a  lesson:  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
Japs  is  that  they  will  not  take  a  lesson  from  any  one.  Cans 
no  more  desires  an  unlimited  influx  of  Japanese  than  it-  neighbor 

does;  and  rather  than  submit,  it  would  probably  both  paj  and 
fight.  But.  its  geographical  situation  relieves  it  of  the  necessity. 
Other  considerations  apart,  the  United  States  can  no  more  have 
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"The  Washington  correspondent  of  1 

tic  9e<  lhe  Navy  (M r.  Jos<  i>im»  I >ai 

in-  will  plao    1  "fore  < ion  bin  a  ro- 

tor i  lie  oonstruci  ion  of  sixteen  Btiper-dn 

An  1  icpenditure  of  ,ii  0  000,000 

— 
East,  began  to  turn  to  the  south.     In  that 

wealth  need  not   look  to  the  United  v  -r  help.      Our  11 

throw,  far  from  menacing  America,  would 

ance  on  its  safety.      Japan  would  be   pp., 

or  more  with  the  digestion  of  such  a  country  as  this 

be  said  that  Japan  has  not  rejected  tic   I.. 
forthright  manner  thai  the  United  B  But 

tin    worker  be  bound  by  arbitration  if  the  etnpl 
Win   should  the  Japanese  follow   Wilson  V 
is  following  I..  What  illogical  imp« 

United  Stat  attempt  to  dirt 

respeel  of  the  Shantung  Peninsula    whilt 
decline  to  hear  of  an\    modification 

Whaie\ «  r  happi  lis  in  I  it   is  plain   | 

the  League  of  Nations  has  aboul  as  much  h 
who  relies  on  his  piet]  atom  to  win  1 

It  i«  in  such  cireiin  that 

certain   mi  1 

imitating  Canada's  naval  poli 
Of  course,    lhe  additii  ...anded 


by  the  Jellieoe  scheme  "ill  mean  money, and  a  lol  of  it,  but  we 

read : 

"The  probable  alternative  is  what  happened  to  Belgi 

ears  ago;   what  happened  to  Korea  after  the  Treatj  of  Shimo- 

i;     to    Ireland   after   the   Anglo-Norman    invasion— what 

happens  ultimate  very  undefended  country  in  every  age. 

Granted  thai  Jellieoe  is  righl  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  capital 

ship  over  every  engine  of  attack  brough  id.  if  the 

experts  of    the  three  greatesl   navies  in   thi       o    d   knov 

business,  he  is),  then  the  upholders  of  a  feeble  Commonwealth 

so  many  advocates  of  an  A  tandard  of  living  for 

white  Australian  workers.     If  the  I  if  Nations  had  come 
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THE    l.osr    l)o\  E    01     l'i    'mi;. 
Noah — "What's  become  of  that    —  bird.'' 

— The  Iiu  I  let  in  (Sydney,  Australi 

in  life  as  a  practical  policy,  their  arguments  would  have  been 
unassailable.  As  it  hasn't,  it  looks  as  tho  naval  retrenchment 
must  follow  the  League  to  the  tomb,  so  Far  as  the  Commonwealth 
is  concerned,   unless  nationalism  is  ultimately  to  be  interred 

t  here  aS   well." 

The  Sydney  Telegraph  tells  us  it  has  often  been  claimed  that 
belief  in  an  autonomous  navy  was  firsl  implanted  iii  Australia 
by  the  visit  of  the  American  Fl  ad  it  hopes  thai  the  belief 

will  be  more  firmly  imprest  on  the  Australian  people  by  the 
naval  reviews  held  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  during  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  it  points  oul  that — 

"At   present*,  when   we  think  of  defense,  we  very  naturally 

think  of  an  Australian  army.  During  tin-  war  public  attention 
was  concentrated  on  tl  ralian  soldier:    nothing,  or  next  to 

nothing,  was  heard  of  the  ships  which  lirst  chased  the  German 
Fleel  from  our  coasts  and  then  kepi  the  way  clear  for  trans- 
port. Yet  the  true  lesson*  of  the  war  is  thai  Australia,  like 
Great  Britain,  is  an  island  and.  as  an  island,  must  lie  defended  at 
sea.  'I' he  truth  is  emphasized  by  Lord  Fisher  in  his  comments  on 
Lord  Kitchen*  r's  scheme  of  def ens<    and  again  by  Lord  Jellieoe." 

The   Sydney   Morning  Herald  thinks   that  with  the  "shifting 

of  the  center  of  internal  ity  from   tin    Nbrl  and 

the  Atlant  □   to  the  Pacific  "  Australia  will  have  to  rely 

more    directlj   ih;in  I.  fore  <>n   naval  strength  for  he]  iv. 

the  Brisbane  (   ■ 

"In  Australia,  -.>  section  of  the  people  imbued  with  extremist 
ideals  look  on  the  Navj     and  harbin- 

of  war,  and  they  are  definitely  ant  •   to  naval  defer 

But,  a-'    I, oid  Jellii    ■■  .   tin     majority  of    the  Australian 

iple, capable  of  empirt  \ri  ion, regard  tin  Navj  as  a  very  real 
tie  between  bhemselvi  ul  other  British  citizens.  Whatever 
modifications  in  defensi  1a     resull  in  the  future,  it  is 

apparent   that,  for  m;it  ,;it   any  ra1  ty  and  soli- 

darity of  empire  will  rest  very  largely  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  Imperial  Navj ." 


IMITATOR  OF  SOVIET  Rl 1SSIA  in  the  matter  of 
labor  conscription  is  Bulgaria,  which  resorts  to  this 
means  for  productive  purposes,  especially  in  the  eon- 
-t  ruction  of  roads  and  railways.  But  Bulgaria's  compulsory 
labor  law  is  much  milder  and  more  limited  than  that  evolved 
by  Soviet  Russia.  w<  learn  from  a  Bulgarian  correspondent  of 
a  British  financial  weekly,  The  Economist  (London).  Conscrip- 
tion for  the  army  is  forbiddj  n  b>  th<  Peact  Treaty,  he  reminds 
us,  but  a  bill  before  the  Sobranje,  the  Bulgarian  National  As- 
sembly, provides  for  introducing  it  for  the  service  of  the  stare  in 
1  i incs  of  md  we  read — 

"Mi  to  be  taken  al  the  age  of  twenty,  females  ateight- 

none  are  exempt   except  married  women,  imbeciles,  insane 

.  and  members  of  the  Army  or  of  the  police.     The  term 

of  service  is  sixteen    months  for  males   and   eight    months  for 

females,  three  months  of  ii    at    the  leasl   being  devoted  to  pre- 

ratory  training.  Half  the  time  is  remitted  for  those  who  are 
the  sole  suppori  of  relatives  whose  total  annual  income  per  head 
is  equivalent  to  less  than  1,500  lire  (francs);  and  students  at 
high  schools   (and    presumably   at  uhiversiti<  ■    not   to  be 

called   up   till  after   the   completion  of  their  courses  of  study. 
Criminals  sentenced  to  two  .'ems'  imprisonment  or  less  art 
perform   their  service   after   their  release;    those  with   heavier 

itences  are  to  perform  its  equivalent  in  prison.  Invalids  are 
exempt  till  the  age  of  (wenty-fpur,  when  they  are  either  to  be 

excused  entirely  or  put  to  SUci  ■cork  as  they  are  able  to  do. 
Nationalization  in  another  count ry  will  not  be  recognized  until 
the  service  has  been  performed.  Aloreovcr,  after  a  superabun- 
dant harvest  or  a  vasl  national  calamity,  or  a  national  catas- 
trophe such  as  a  great  Hood,  the  whole  population  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five  may  be  called  up — in  special  cases. 
even  those  below  that  limit — for  a  period  varying  from  three 
days  to  four  weeks.  The  execution  of  the  law  is  committed  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  which  is  to  include  a  Director 
of  Labor  and  a  Supervising  Council,  the  latter  representing  all 
tin  other  Ministries:  and  its  local  representalhes  (the  distrid 
uicers)  are  to  preside  over  an  organization  in  close  touch 
with  the  municipal  councils,  which  is  to  raise  tin  recruits  and 
distribute  them  into  categories  for  agriculture,  industry,  mining, 
professional  labor,  and  so  on.  There  are  to  be  preparatory 
coi.  eohnical  school-." 

\-  indicated  in  the  bill,  the  aim  of  this  legislation  is  to  ropair 
the  injury  caused  by  war  and  "aggravated  by  an  unjust  peace."' 
Also,  ii  is  intended  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  property  of  state 
and  local  authorities,  to  act  as  in  favor  of  the  socialization  of 
labor,  and  to  cultivate  the  national  and  social  feeling  of  the 
people.  The  Economises  Bulgarian  correspondent  admits  thai 
the  undertaking  is  "an  interesting  experiment,"  but  adds  that 
compulsory  labor,  whether  of  slaves  or  paupers,  in  an  eighteenth- 
century  workhouse,  or  "unemployed "on  relief  works,  or  soldiers 
on  fatigue  duty,  is  "always  relatively  unremunerative  and  some- 
times absolutely  so."  What-  is  more,  rigid  discipline  can  scarcely 
be  applied  unless  under  tin  stress  of  war  or  preparation  for  war, 
this  observer  notes,  tho  he  concedes  that  the  plan  "may  pos- 
sibly succeed  in  a  primitive  country  like  Bulgaria,  where  the 
chief  industries  are  agriculture  and  mining."  Incidentally,  it  is 
1  that  the  labor  "conscripts"  are  to  be  employed  at 
'■  '  ciu'iti}  on  the  construction  of  railways  and vroads.     French 

correspondents  at  Sofia  give  ■''  picture  of  Bulgaria's  brisk  re- 
covers from  il  b8  of  war  that  is  much  in  contrast  to  tin 
-low  recuperation  of  some  of  her  neighbors.  Fifteen  months 
we  are  told.  Bulgaria  was  faced  with  famine,  economic 
ruin,  and  financial  exhaustion.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
.ill  necessarj  materials,  prices  were  exorbitantly  high,  the  people 
were  demoralized,  and  the  country  menaced  by  Bolshevism. 
To-day  all  this  Is  changed,  and  Bulgaria  has  resumed  her  ancient 
station  through  abundant  crops,  steady  work,  absence  of  strikes, 
and  new  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  peopl.  .  One  enthusiastic 
Sofia  correspondent  writes  that — 

"It    is  evidenl   from  conditions  iu-da\    thai    Bulgaria  will  out- 
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\dl  as  paupers,  hill  as   men  who    follghl    to  Save   England,  and 

tramped  on  foot   to   London  from    Maneln -i  led  whlu 

and   on    tl 


strip  the  oilier  Balkan  states  in  i  h<   ra<  e  i"  n  gain  b<  r  i  conon  i< 
power.     The  remarkable  thing  aboul   i1   .-ill  i-  that    Bulgaria's 
rebirth  is  broughl  aboul  withoul  foreign  aid.     With  th<   i 
lion  of  some  flour  bought  iii  the  Unit<  baa  had 

to  depend  for  subsistence  en tirelj  on  her  own  resources.  While 
the  other  nations  of  the  Balkans  were  celebrating  their  victori< 
and  were  occupied  with  ideas  aboul  acquiring  new  territory, 
Bulgaria  got  to  work.  Her  factories,  her  farms,  and  her  in. I 
trial  plants  are  buzzing  with  activity.  Humiliated  l>.  defeat, 
the  Bulgarian  people  toil  with  unexampled  energy  in  order  to 
resume  the  stride  of  progre 


BRITAIN'S   WORKLESS   VETERANS 

BRITAIN  is  APPROACHING  A  CRISIS  in  the  problem 
of  realining  her  fighting  men  in  the  labor  forces  of  pa 
it,  is  admitted  by  some  British  editors,  who  note  a1  the 
same  time  how  complex  this  problem  has  proved  in  American 
reconstruction.  But  matters  are  much  worse  over  there,  of 
course,  ii  is  said,  because  England  was  in  the  war  so  long  that 
her  whole  employment  organism  underwent  a  variety  of  trans- 
formations. A  Socialist  labor  newspaper,  th<  London  Daily 
Herald,  says  that  all  through  the  war  ii  issued  warnings  on  th< 
changes  and  showed  how  the  drafting  of  women  and  unskilled 
men  into  workshops  and  the  displacement  of  -killed  men.  to- 
gether with  the  wholesale  creation  of  war-time  industries,  would 
inevitably  lead  to  chaos  and  strife  when  the  war  was  over  unless 
wise  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  labor  wire  readj  to  lie  pui 
into  immediate  operation.  This  consistent  critic  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  declares    that    the    people    were  would 

lie  all  right  and  that  proper  provision  would  lie  made  for  every- 
body, so  that  "'at  the  cud  of  the  war  a  new  heaven  and  earth 
would  materialize,"  bui  it  observes: 

"Women  are  out  on  the  streets  of  London  demanding  work. 
In  Bristol  their  employment  on  the  tramways  has  caused  serious 
trouble.  Peers  of  the  realm,  who  led  armies  in  France  and  eh*  - 
where,  write  to  the  press  protesting  against  the  unwillingness  of 
trade-unionists  to  take  in  ex-service  men  a-  new  memb<  i- 

Before  starting  recriminations,   this  labor  organ   continue-. 

it  is  necessary  to  gel  a  clear  idea  of    the  basic  fact,  which  is  tin"-: 

"The  country  will  be  no  belter  off  if  women  or  civilians  are 

thrown  out  of  work  in  order  to  put  ex-service  men  into  work." 
In  other  words,   throwing  either  men  or  women  out   of  work  in 

order  to  find  places  for  others  is  obviouslj  no  remedy  for  un- 
employment, and  we  read: 


"():  .  labor,  ' 

i,    or    mail:' 

a-  and  will  find 

ce  ihpi  ml-  on  ha\  in 
a  n  -<  r\  oir  of  unemploj  <  d  mi  n  a  i 

"  N   el      II 

public  utility   then 

any   people  out   of  Mad 

det<  rmiiia  tion  to  find  ;  mploj  n  i 

i>.  • 

man  \     woman,    indi 

i  i.i  r  could  1"   a'  oni 
women,  and  trade-unionists  to  with  oi 

.•Mid  instead  unite  in  a  d<  termined 

iik  ni   to  adopt  the  principle  of  work  for  all.  ilt.  full 

and  adequate  mainti  nam  i  ." 

apathize  w ith  the  demand 
>  mploj  mem    undi  r  d<  <  >  nt   condition! 

.  and  saj  -  that   "  i'  ■(    tin    w 

of  these  nun  should  be  unabli  a  their  1 

complication  in  th< 

presi  uted  in   •  ■   iiuuil.i  r  of  figl 

result   of  their  patriotic  devotion.     To  awaki 
of  English  men  and  wom<  D  T"  th< 

aomic  condition,  two  hundred  and  fifty  blind 
marched   from    Mancl  •  I 

ot    •  housande  ol   our  fellow    met 
the  blessed  gift  ol  ark-  7 

for   the   most    pari    are   obligi 
mercii  s  of  the  ]  \  and  workhoi 

equally  degrading  form 

We  do  not  deny  that  mat 
monej    to  aid   and   succor   those   lu ' 
realize,   bowt  \  er,  that   chai 
< '.  0.  S.,  is  ii  ■ 

for  dealing  with  those  in  n.  •  •    Poor 

better.     In    both 
buildings,  red  tap* 
of  the  mom 

"Th«  se  marchi  rs  <h  mand  national 
able-bodied  ask  for  tra  indor  honorabh 

to  he   able    to  <  arn    their   >>w  n   1 
work   the   demand 
not    ui  institutions 
of  right 


CAMOUFLAGING  AIRPLANES 


A  MILITARY  AIRPLANE  IS  MOKE  EFFECTIVE  and 
less  likely  to  bo  lost  in  combat  if  properly  protected 
L  by  its  coloration.  Camouflage  in  this  ease,  as  in  so 
many  others,  may  ael  directly  to  save  human  life.  In  The  Aerial 
Age  Weekly  (New  York,  May  10),  William  R.  Weigler,  chief  of 
camouflage  at  MeCook  P'ield, 
explains  1  be  principles  on  which 
it  is  operated  in  aviation.  Pro- 
tective coloration,  he  reminds 
us.  exists  in  nature  to  a  \  < 
great  extent.  The  design  of 
aircraft  camouflage  closely  fol- 
low s  t  he  color  schemes  of  I  he 
snake  or  fish.  Both  arc  round 
in  form  and  in  general  have 
two  distincl  systems,  one  on 
the  top,  a  mottled  colored  pat- 
tern, and  the  other  on  the 
under-side,  a  light  tone,  Mend- 
ing on  i  he  sides  so  a>  to  elim- 
inate shadow  effects.     1  [e  saj  s: 

"Probably  the  closest  ex- 
ample is  the  tish,  with  its  dark 
or  colored  back,  which  is  seen 
in  comparison  with  the  dark 
water  and  stream  bottoms, 
while,  on  the  other  hand, 
lighl  colors  are  found  on  the 
under-sides,  which  blend  with 
the  lighter  colors  of  the  water  when  viewed  from  beneath. 

"Aircrafi  functioning  during  the  day  should  be  protected  by 
:.  double  system  of  camouflage.  In  going  to  and  from  active 
duty  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  plane  to  travel  over  a  consid- 
erable distance,  during  which  time  the  plane  is  generally  in  a 
horizontal  position;  therefore,  when  seen  from  below  the  plane 
Ununited  against  the  sky  as  a  background.  The  lower  or 
under  surfaces  of  the  plane  are,  of  course,  in  shadow.  It  is, 
therefore,  accessary  thai  all  under  surfaces  of  such  planes  be 
coated  with  some  material  that  would  be  as  bright  as  possible 
and  would  refled  back  to  the  earth  not  only  a  large  quantity  of 
light,  hut  also  the  color  of  the  sky.  If  the  camouflage  could 
equal  in  brightness  and  color  that  of  the  sky,  we  could  safely 
say  thai  we  ha\e  produced  low  visibility  of  the  plane  when  seen 
from  below.     We  have  in  this  manner  protected  it  from  enemy 

planes  flying  beneath  i1  and  fr anti-aircrafl  guns  over  which  it 

iiiu-i  pass.  Of  course  the  complete  invisibility  jusl  described  is 
ideal  and  does  qoI  exist,  bul  it  has  been  worked  out  on  models 
under  conditions  which  approximate  those  illustrated  above,  with 
th  result  that  a  plane  that  would  iiormalh  disappear  at  an 
altitude  of  twenty  thousand  feet,  so  camouflaged  would  disap- 
teen  thousand  feet,,  thus  giving  the  plane  the  range 
oi  invisible  activity  of  five  thousand  feet.  This  is  an  enormous 
advantage  for  aircraft  operating  under  war-conditions,  as  it 
plact  the  pilot  of  the  plane  in  a  position  to  observe  without 
being  obs<  rved  with  the  additional  advantage  that  a  plane  ■ 
operate  with  a  greater  load  if  the  ceiling  at  which  it.  must  travel 
can  bi   lov  ered 

"The  second  phase  of  camouflage  development  considers  the 

plane  -'i     seen   from   above  with   the  earth  as  a   background.      In 
Order    to   obtain    low    visibility,    it    is    accessary    to   apply   a   coat 

to  tin  plane  which  will  have  the  property  of  making  it.  met 
or  lit  into  this  earth-colored  background.  The  problem  is  not 
,  as  a  plane  moving  ovei  country  is  continually  changing  its 
environment.  At  one  timi  a  olump  of  trees  or  woods  forms 
its  background  ami  at  anothei  reel)  held  or  a  bodj  ^\'  water. 
All  these  miisi  be  taken  into  consideration,  ami  the  final  coating 

must   contain  that  color  which   tits  the  greatesl    number  of  these 

ditions,     bow   visibility    in  thii  i  tse  means  that  the  enemy 


planes  which  fly  high  could  not  observe  the  low-flying  pianos,  and 
t  herefore  would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Also  thai  planes  so  cam- 
ouflaged would  not  be  targets  for  bombs  when  preparing  for 
formations  in  front  of  hangars.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  on  upper-surface  camouflage,  both  here  and  abroad,  and 
much  confusion   has  developed  over  its  use  or  absence.     The 

mean  value  of  color  as  scien- 
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tifically  measured  over  a  large 
ana  of  tcrrane  when  properly 
painted  gives  a  dark  greenish 
color,  somewhat  darker  and 
greener  than  ordinary  khaki. 
Sufficient  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of 
pigmented  dopes  which  dry 
with  dull  mat  surfaces  to  war- 
rant their  use  as  wing  cover- 
ings. In  this  manner  camou- 
flage can    be   applied  without 

additional  weight  and  with 
added  •protect  ion  to  the  fabric. 

Abo  by  controlling  the  portion 
of  oil  in  the  coating  the  light 
reflection  factor  can  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  at   will. 

"In  any  system  of  colora- 
tion the  background  against 
which  the  plane  is  silhouetted 
is  a  controlling  factor  of  the 
color  and  design  used  to  ob- 
tain high  or  low  visibility.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  there 
is  greater  contrasl  between  a 
white  object  and  a  black  screen 
than  in  a  dull  gray  object  and  a  similar  screen.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  a  plane  can  be  made  more  or  less  visible  by  a 
coat  of  paint.  In  order  to  obtain  definite  information  upon 
which  to  base  the  correct  or  lowest  visible  colors  or  combina- 
tion of  colors,  the  best  suited  for  camouflage  of  a  plane  in,  thai 
is  to  say,  the  temperate  zone,  a  color  survey  of  the  territory 
must  be  taken." 

Camouflage,  we  are  told,  not  only  deals  with  light,  but  with 
sensation  and  with  its  psychological  effect.  The  human  clement, 
therefore,  enters  in  to  a  \  er\  large  extent.  It  is  found,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  environment  of  colors  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  visibility.  A  greenish-yellow  square  of  paper  on  a  back- 
ground of  the  same  color  will  become  invisible  much  quicker 
than  a  violet  piece.    To  quote  and  summarize  further: 

"As  shadows  bear  a  direct  geometric  relation  to  the  object 
which  casts  them,  they  often  reveal  a  body  when  it  otherwise 
would  be  concealed.  Often  a  building  that  has  been  completely 
camouflaged  and  which  otherwise  could  not  be  detected  i>  seen 
quite  distinctly  by  the  enormous  contrast  formed  by  itself  and 
the  shadow  it  casts.  The  modern  schemes  of  camouflage  take 
all  these  facts  into  consideration,  and  measures  are  taken  to 
eliminate  or  to  lessen  the  effect  of  these  shadows  as  much 
possible,  adding  in  everj  case  considerably  less  visibility  to  the 
plane 

"The  sensitive  photographic  plate  was  used  to  detect  camou- 
flage in  the  world-war  with  a  great  deal  of  success.  Mean-  of 
overcoming  this  detection  have  been  studied.  As  the  photo- 
graphic plate-  recorded  different  colors  only  in  varying  degrees 

of  grays,  all  that  is  uecessarj  to  eliminate  the  camera  as  a  cam- 
ouflage detector  is  to  use  such  a  combination  of  colors  so  thai 
equal  proportions  of  the  pigments  which  cause  various  shades 
of  gray  to  appear  on  i  he  plate  are  embodied  iii  the  camouflage. 
Then,  no  matter  what  filter  is  used,  the  plate  will  always  record 
thi'  same  graj  or  series  of  grays. 

"Scale  model-  of  \  arious  planes  were  camouflaged  and  tested 

r  miniature  colored  maps  and  flying  fields  and  in  contrasl 

with    the   sk\ .      These   models  contain   on    the   top   an   average 


EFFECT    OF    [NSIGNIA    o\    VISIBILITY 
The  S/hhI  in  the  foreground,  with  Its  two  bull's-eyes  presents  an 

target        Lower  \  isibilil  \  Is  reeommemleii        \\  e  are  now  UMiiji  iii  most 

cases  two  separate  and  distinct  Insignias,  one  a  star  In  a  circle  and  the 

oilier  three  bars  or  bands  of  Color  as  is  found  on   the  rudder  of  our 
planes.      Not  only  does  this  ten, I  lo  confuse  the  mind,  but  It  destroys 

the  low  visibility  factor  of  camouflage. 


COMPARE     I  II I  -I      ii, 

Models  done  in  plain  I 
surfaces      By  holding  the  Ulusi 
i he  camouflage  plant   « iii 
ground  » 

i  in  the  i 

of  the   upper  w iii- 


of  six  different  colors,  varying  from  lighl  tan  to  dark  blue  green. 
As  was  found  by  a  partial  color  Burvey  with  the  eye,  the  earth 

colors  were  brownish  yellow  for  wheat-fields,  green  for  Lri 
purple  brown  for  wet,  freshly  plowed  fields,  lighl  tun  for  dry 
earth,  and  dark  bluish  green  for  wooded  portions.  W'iih  these 
colors  placed  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  a  plane,  in  proportion 
to  the  area,  they  appeared  on  the  earth  surface;  certain  of  the 
color  patches  on  the  plane  were  merging  with  similar  color  on 
the  earth  surface,  thus  producing  low    visibility  of  the  plane  and 

also  at  the  same  time  a  distortion  of  its  true  shape  and  si 


TURNING   TYPHOID    INTO   CITY    MAINS 

SEWAGE  USED  FOB  INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES  in  the 
railway  shops  of  an  Illinois  city  got  into  the  city  mains 
through. a  leaky  valve  in  a  cross-connection  and  the  citi- 
zens used  it  as  a  beverage.  Result,  an  outbreak  of  typhoid, 
It  may  be  necessary  to  use  dilute  sewage  for  boilers  when  the 
[boa!  supply  runs  dry,  but  the  editor  of  The  /•-'/<, 
Record  (New  York),  which  reports  the  occurrence,  arj  me- 

what  plausibly  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  feeding  it  to  the 
human  beings  in  the  vicinity.     The  local  official  who  reported 

(lit1  affair  asserts  that  the  same  thine;  has  happened  in  other 
Illinois  cities.  The  editor  opines  that  if  the  same  casualties  had 
resulted  from  a  riot  or  a  cyclone,  the  press  would  have  featured 
it  with  rather  large  head-lines  and  that  somebody   would  have 

been  jailed.      It  is  always  cheaper  to  kill  American  citizens  with 

disease-germs  than  with  bullets  or  cold  steel.  Says  the  editor 
of  the  paper  named  above; 


"This  epidemic  did 
or  t  hn  ■  ■*.   nor  in    Bolsht 

January,  1920,  in  the  heaii  of  ih,   Middlt   \\ 

Illinois.     1)(  tails  of  th<    pipii  m  will 

where  in  this  issue,  1"  i 

to  relate.     The  official  who  made  thi 

has  become  bo  hardened  to  the  usualness  <'l 

perhaps  i<>  the  bopt  It  ssnt  ss  of  ever  ex] 

i hai   he  conclude  -  hi-  rde      'T 

onl\  one  more  reminder  of  the  dangt  rs  of  permit  I 

between   two   supplie-.   on,    of   w  bich 

other  unsaft  or  questionable.     Several  III 

paid  dearbj   for  their  expt 

should  be  lost   1>>   ol I:.  ...-.  .1 

im  ctions  r.  mi, ,\  pd.'    At  least  fiftt 

one  hundred  and  tbirt  and  bt  and 

four  hundred  down  with  - 

a   casualty    r<  cord    w  hieh.   if  ii 
cyclone,  or  a   M«xie;ui   raid,  would   ha 

newspaper  of  t  he  country  .  with  <h 

be   held   responsible.     But    1  bi>  calamity    is   uni 

press,  and  some  time  afterward  anotl 

report  is  Bled  in  the  archives  ol  tl  d  of  Health,  « 

guilty  p>  Boot-fn  i        \ 

istered  no  doubt,  but  w  hi  the  tw« 

Bhop-worki  the  two 

v  hen  water  is  shori  and 

"  Unfortunately  th< 
in  the  employ  of  the  ftre-ii 
in  cross-oonnt  ct  ions  or  w  ho  put 

Sonic    day    sanitarian-    will    a* 

get  through  n  al  1«  gislativt 

enforcement   pn 

law." 


EFFECTS   OF   ABSTINENCE   IN   EUROPE 


AIRPLANES   BUILT  LENGTHWISE 


Ti 
! 


(HE  ADVOCATES  of  prohibition  are  already  beginning 
to  marshal  slatisties  as  to  the  n  -nil  of  the  abolition  of 
the  liquor  traffic  on  general  welfare.     It  will  not  be  easj 
thinks  an  editorial  writer  in  Th  Journal  of  i  <""  M'dical 

Association  (Chicago),  to  establish  the  relation  of  «-;m.~«  and  effect 
in  the  various  phenomena  of  change.  Altered  social  and  eco- 
nomie  conditions  following  the  war  have[brought  about  new  condi- 
tions of  living  and  standards  of  conduct  the  precise  effect  of 
which  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  remains  to  be  clearly 
tained.     He  continues: 

"However,  in  the  matter  of  restriction  of  the  consumption  of 
alcohol,  if  not  its  entire  prohibition,  this  country  has  not  stood 
entirely  alone  in  recent  years.  During  I  he  war  our  Allies  and  the 
enemy  country  restricted  t  lie  manufact  ure  of  alcoholic  beverages; 


A 


NEW  KIXD  OF  AIRPLANE  in  which  the  wings  lie 
longitudinally,  that  is,  parallel  with  the  fuselage  rather 
than  at  right  angles  to  it.  as  in  the  usual  bird-shaped 
design,  has  been  developed  by  Oscar  11.  Wisenant,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  This  novel  flier  is  driven  by  twin  propellers,  one 
at  the  front  end  of  each  plane,  and  the  two  are  connected  with 
ingle  motor.  The  propelli  rs  n  volve  inwardly.  The  inventor 
argues  that  with  his  form  of  construction  the  greater  lift  is 
created  on  tin  underside  of  tin-  plane  rather  than  on  the  upper 
side,  as  in  the  usual  crosswise  machines.  He  claims  that  bis 
machine  will  climb  without  perceptibly  altering  its  lift.  Says 
a  writer  in  The- Scientific  American   (New  York): 

"The  longitudinal  placing  of  the  planes,  it  will  be  seen,  tends 
to  reduce  head  resistance  by  eliminating  struts,  wiring,  and  inter- 
ference with  the  propeller  wash, 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  Amcric 


THE    PLANE    WITH    LONGITUDINAL    WINGS. 


.•mil  the  neutrals  surrounding  the  Central  Empires  did  likewise. 
A  curtailment  lias,  moreover,  followed  not  only  through  legal 
n  trictions  en  sales  which  confined  public  drinking  to  certain 
•hours  and  places,  bu1  also  as  the  direct  resull  of  scarcity  and  high 
prices  which  made  purchases  difficult. 

"The  i»  n<  iii-  of  temperance  to  the  thousands  of  men  in  the 
armies  can  scarcely  be  debated.  An  elaborate  investigation 
made  \<\  a  commission  of  scientists  and  clinicians  for  the  Ger- 
man Governmenl  and  published  in  L9 19  affords  interesting  con- 
clusions for  the  civilian  population  of  a  country  accustomed  to 
liberal  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks.  It  appears,  particularly 
from  ili>  reporl  of  Professor  Partsch,  that  in  Prussia,  as  a  result 
of  restricted  drinking,  there  was  an  extraordinary  decrease  of 
chronic  alcoholism  and  the  mental  disorders  attendant  on  it. 
Related  bodily  illnesses  were  also  diminished.  The  decrease  in 
i  hie  maladies  was  wide-spread,  no1  being  confined  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  empire.  The  report  finds  special  occasion  to  note 
the  restoration  of  former  chronic  drunkards  in  many  cases  to  an 
economically  use!  u]  ea  reei 

"Contrary    to  what   is  alleged  bj    some  of  the  defenders  of 

alcohol    iii    this   country      on    what    kisis    we   do    not    know       the 

habitual   use  of  morphin  or  cocain   is  not    interpreted   l>\    the 

Prussian  medical  commission  as  the  outcome  of  restriction  in  the 

availability  of  alcohol.  I'  insists  thai  the  desire  for  strong  alco- 
holic stimulants  annum  the  population  has  by  no  means  become 
supprest.     Only  th  b  and  the  restrioted  supplies  are 

believed   to  sland  in   the  wa\    of  a   iviurn   to  former  habits,   now 

thai  peace-time  conditions  are  being  restored  abroad. 

"If  temperance  enforced  by  the  exigencies  of  a  war  has  in 
truth  exercised  a  highly  beneficenl   influence  on  the  nations,  the 
problem  of  retaining  its  essential  l><to  fits  is  surelj  one  worth}  oi 
[deration  in  anj  propaganda  for  the  public  health.*' 


thus  procuring  increased  sj>. »  d . 
according  to  the  inventor.  The 
center  of  gravity  longitudinally 

is  well  forward,  a  trifle  in  front 
of  the  center  of  lift,  practically 
i  he  same  as  in  the  dirigible.  This 
machine  has  recently  proved 
its  automatic  stability  in  actual 
flight,  showing  it  incapable  of 
going  into  a  side  slip.  With  a 
<rlidintr  angle  of  one  to  twenty- 
eight,  according  to  the  inventor, 
the  machine  is  practically  as- 
sured a  safe  landing. 

"An  elevator  is  attached  to 
the  extreme  rear  end  of  each 
plane,  and  by  means  of  thes 
elevators  lateral  and  longitudinal 
balance  is  maintained.  They 
are  controlled  by  a  joystick,  the 
movement  of  the  stick  being  for- 
ward and  backward  for  longitu- 
dinal control  and  from  sid<  to 
side  for  lateral  control.  This 
sidewise  motion  causes  tin  ele- 
vators to  work  alternately  up 
and  down— thai  is.  in  tipping  to 
the  left,  the  stick  is  prcst  to  the 
right,  making  the  left  ele\  ator  go 
up  and  the  righl  down.  This  i-. 
of  course,  practically  the  same  as 
the  action  of  the  ailerons,  in  the  usual  type  of  machine.  Straight" 
away  steering  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  crosswise  plane. 
being  controlled  by  a  rudder  bar  operating  the  two  rudders  tixt 
cent  rail  \  at  the  rear  end  of  the  planes  and  working  in  conjunction. 
"Attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body  under  the  front  end 
of  the  main  planes,  a  little  ahead  of  the  center  of  gravity  and  in 
line  of  force,  are  two  small  wings  having  a  slight  dihedral  angle. 
These  are  equipped  with  ailerons  operated  by  a  separate  joy- 
stick tixt  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pilot's  seat.  By  a  for- 
ward or  backward  movement  of  the  stick  the  pilot  i-  able  to 
lower  or  raise  the  ailerons  either  together  or  alternately,  which 
gives  a  lateral  control,  but  not  in  conjunction  with  the  rear  ele- 
ctors. In  this  way  the  machine  i~-  provided  with  two  distincl 
controls.  By  lowering  the  ailerons,  these  small  wings  are  made 
to  add  head  resistance,  enabling  them  to  act  as  a  brake  in  case 
of  forced  landing. 

"Like  all  inventors  endeavoring  to  revolutionize  the  stand- 
ardized practise  of  any  given  art,  Wisenant  has  had  a  long,  long 
climb  to  attain  his  present  realization  of  a  full-sized  machine-. 
During  the  war  the  War  Department  took  supervision  of  his 
k  and  forbade  any  publicity.  The  work  w<nt  on.  greatly 
aided   b\    the   Federal  aviation  authorities. 

"In    tests    with    a    nine-horsc-power    motor,    the    longitudinal 

airplane  here  depicted  has  flown  at  low  levels  and  taxied  over 

rough  terrane  at   fifty  miles  an  hour.      In  a  forced  landing  it   lit 

on  its  feel  'as  surely  as  a  cat."  according  to  reports,  a  three- 
hundred-horse-power  Hispano-Suiza  motor  i-  to  he  installed  in 
this  plane  in  the  near  future,  and  the  new  performances  are 
almost  certain  to  be  of  considerable  interest,  llowever.it  is 
difficull  at  present  to  make  definite  promises  of  what  the  longi- 
tudinal airplane  ina.\  do.  and  w  nether  this  t\  pe  may  in  time  come 
to  be  something  more  than  a  freak  among  aircraft." 
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"MUSIC    WHEREVER    YOU   GO" 

WIRELESS  ONE-STEPS,  playi  d  origini  atral 

station,  and  on  tap  v  h<  r< 
receiver,  are  promi  ,i  . 

tag  in  The  Scientific  A  mt  rico 

not  kepi   pace  with  the  development     in  radio  communication, 
Mr.  Wade  says,  are  apl   to  thin!    ol   thi 
telephone  as  a  complicated  ai  enl  ol  delicaft   appi    ■• 

involving  aerial  wires  and  an  ai  ra  1,1. 

and    involved    in    appearand 
I  [e  goes  on: 


"They  would  be  surprized, 
indeed,  to  learn  i  bal  a  reeei\  - 
ing  instrument  the  porta- 
plione  has  been  developed  in 
i  be  Radio  Section  of  the  I  United 
siuics  Bureau  of  Standard 
Washington,  which,  packed  in 
.in  ordinary  ease,  can  be  tra  08- 
ported  wit ) i  much  less  difficulty 
than  a  simple  talking-machine, 
and  which  may  be  placed  any- 
w  here  ami  receive  wireless  im- 
pulses in  1  he  form  of  signals, 
music,  or  speech,  reproducing 
the  same  through  a  loud-speak- 
ing telephone  and  horn  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  lis 
height  is  some  twelve  inches, 
exclusive  of  the  horn,  while  the 
compactness  of  the  apparatus 
is  shown  in  the  view  represent- 
ing its  interior.  This  device, 
furthermore,  does    not    require 

an  export  operator,  hut  may 
he  arranged  by  any  one  with- 
out previous  special  knowledge 
or  training.  The  portaphone 
opens  up  many  new  possil  ili- 

ties.      For     instance,    at      8:30 

o'clock  each  evening  a  central 

station    might    send    out    dance 
music    from     its     transmitting 
apparatus,  and  those  who  cared 
to    dance    could    set     up    their 
portaphones  on  a  table,  turn 
on  (he  current,  and  have  the 
music      furnished      sufficiently 
loud  to  fill  a  small  room.      Or 
in  the  morning  a  summary  of 
the  day's  news  might   be  sent 
out  to  he  received  by  a  porta- 
phone and  digested  by  a  family 
at  breakfast,  in  which  all  could 
participate    whether    paterfa- 
milias had   the  paper  or  not.     Obviously   then   are   a    number 
of  other  applications  of    this   simple   device   which    set- 
reproduce     sound     from     the     waxes     sent     through     8] 
glance  at    the    apparatus   shows  its    simplicity.      On    th      insidi 
of  the  door  of  the  case  is  shown   a    rectangle   of   wir  ■   forming 
the     radio     compass,    direction    coil,    or      loops,'     which    takes 
the  place  of  the  usual  elevated  aerial  or  antenna.      The  capacin 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  tune  the  apparatus  to  the  required 
wave-length.     The  receiving  set  makes  use  of  a  vacuum  tube 

detector  and  a  two-stage  amplifier,  all  operated  by  drj  cells. 
The  signals  are  passed  on  to  a  special  loud-speaking  telephone 
to  make  the  vibrations  audible,  while  the  large  horn  reenforces 
the  SOUnd-waves  until  they  completely  till  a  small  room.  The 
instrument    as    constructed    at     present     has    a    range    of    about 

fifteen  miles,  or  well  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  city.  The 
impulses  sent  out  can  be  of  such  a  wave-length  as  not  to  interfere 
with  commercial  wireless.  The  instrument  is  not  suffieientTj 
sensitive  to  respond  to  the  long-distance  signals  coming  from 
government  or  marine  or  commercial  stations.     So  far  the  onlj 

application  of  the  portaphone  has  been  purely  experimental  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  but  it   presents  interesting  possibilities." 


ol  "  The  Selenttflc  \ni< 

PORTAI1LE   MUSIC    MY    WIKI 


l\    DEFENSE    "I     nil     GLASS    I  Rl  IT-JAB 

tie 

A  la  rl  fron 

\ltk-uIi 

app< 
wili 

oliv< 
win 
picii 
ch<  ■ 

from  prop.  rh  ; 
oi  --<  d  rip<  oli\. 
be    i  -i    Hi)   or 

taim 

tin  Bun  .i  "f  i 
of  the  ci 

"Th< 
trouble  is  i 

Whether  tl 

in  glass  jar-  or  in  I 

may    b<     rend. 
if  proper  ] 

taken  to  pre\ .  ni   I 

with  haet<  Ha  <i 

ami  if  the  packages  win  n  filled 

an      sti  rih/ed     at     a    suffii 

tempi  ratun    and  for  . 

ci.  nt  |»  riod  "' 
"UnfortunaU  ly  some  pi 

of  rip»    olivi  e   put    up  in   . 

as  well  e  in  tin  dunm; 

past  seasons  were  not  prepared  with  all   th< 
known    to  bt    essential   ami   were   not    Bterilixed  at  a  sufl 
high  temperature,  and  some  of  tin-,    goods 
sponsible  for  the  fatalir 

"Since  there  is  a  possibility  of  dangi 
which  has  been  insufficiently  sterilized,  th-  Bureau  <>f  Chemist 
has  suggested  to  the  industry  that  all  rip 

tin   wherever  located  be  earefulh    inspi 

show  the  slightest  degree  of  deoompoedtioi 

further  suggested  that  all  ripe  olives  which  havt   not  !>.-<  n  j ••■ 
d  at   a    suffieienth    high    teraperatun 

packers  for  imtmdiat<    reprocessing  at  a  sufficient  t<*mp.  ■ 
to  insure  com  pie  ti  sterilisation.     With  f. 

packers  have  most    heartily  fallen  in   with  all 

in  the  inter,  -t  of  the  public  safi  '>  :  and  bj  mutual 

tered  into  by  practi.alb    all  of  tin    pai 

stepv    Jo    withdraw     from     the    mark.'     all    r- 

containers     which      have     nol 

temperature. 

"Similar  step-  an    being  taken   DJ 
i    of  minced  olive  relish. 
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PERPLEXITIES  OF  PICTURING  THE  PEACEMAKERS 


WE   ARE   NOT   YET  SELF-CONSCIOUS   ENOl 
ire  nil  our  doings  to  be  translated  into  paint. 
Neither  docs  our  social  life  reach  one  of  iis  peaks  in  a 
picture  exhibition.     So  nothing  like  the  annua1  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  figures  with  us,  lh<>  we  figure  this  year  in  the  British 


Photon    i  H  Ide  World 


I    I  i:  MANY'S     rRAGIC    MOM 


moment  chosen  al  the  "Signing of  the  Peace Tr<  atj  In  the  Hall  of  Mirrors,  \  ersailles,"  bj  Sir  William 
thai  when  thetwo  Germ  Qxlng  their  signatures      Note  the  drama  in  each 

man's  attitude,  the  two  Germans  being  In  the  Immediate  middle  foreground. 


butt   of   irreverent    comment.     Mr.    Clemen)    Shorter,    of    the 
London  Sphere,  speaking  more  for  the  common  man  than  the  art- 
critic,  frankly  "can  not  stand  the  interminable  pictures   . 
place  on  record  the  Peace  Confi  ad  other  greal  i  vents." 

lie  grants  that  they  "will  no  doubt  thrill  a  later  generation,  but 

they  do  nol  seem  to  me  to  1" 
bit  inspiring."  WBal 
Sir  William  meanl  to  sj  mbotize, 
in  his  painting,  by  the  over- 
■  ring  architecture  of  the 
room  is  not  revealed.  But  his 
Wilson,  bis  Clemenceau,  his 
Lloyd  George,  et  al.,  sink  into 
insignificance  beneath  the  glare 
of  mirrors.  Mr.  J.  P.  Collins, 
v  riting  to  the  Boston  Transcript, 
suggests  one  baleful  effect  of 
the  picture: 

"Sir  William  Orpen,  the  new 
Academician-elect,  has  si  nt  in 
his  two  picture-groups  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  but 
he  has  carried  his  east  I  bang  up 
to  the  Council  Board,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  galaxy  of  statesmen  who 
are  crusht  up  againsl  the  gill  and 
carven  wall  like  a  case  of  butter- 

ili.  -  under  glass.  What  is  v 
his  portraits  are  often  recognis- 
able simply  because  of  mere 
points  of  ol>\  Lous  differentiation, 
and  not  because  h<  has  caught 
the  lineaments,  still  less  the  na- 
ture, of  the  sitters.  When  you 
carry  the  square  or  spol  stroke 
into  portraits  of  less  than  an 
inch  apiece  or  thereabouts,  it  is 
usiialh  a  case  of  hit  or  miss:  and 
the  monotony  of  civilian  costume 
lias  made  tin-  few  uniforms  a 
posilb  e  relief.  Thus,  while  the 
painter  has  done  well  with  the 
Maharajah  of  Bilkanir.  the 
Emir  Feisul,  and  the  Japanese 
(I.  legate,  he  has  failed  to  make 
anything  but  caricatures  of  Mr. 
Clemenceau,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  poor 
caricatures  at  that.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Wilson's  illness  is  accounted 
for  by  a  premature  glimpse  of 
Orpen's  pictures.  Hi-  best 
tempts  are  wit h  ( teneral  Botha. 
General  Smuis.  Lord  Milner.and 
Mr.  Montagu,  with  Mr.  Yeni- 
Belos    in  a  skull-cap  .  Mr.  Barnes 

the  burly,  and  Mr.  Balfour  next." 


show  to  the  extent  of  Pre  idenl  Wilson's  presence  in  the  group 

I    in     "I'll.     Signing    of    Peace    in    the    Hall    of    Mirrors," 
which  Sir  William   Orpen,  at    the  behest   of  the   British  Govern- 
ment, has  painted  mainly  for  postl  nl  v.      Tho  this  cam  as  en' 
ample  space  on  the  walls  of  the  A.-adeiin  .  it  seems  to  be  rather  a 


i  !ontrast<  d  with  Orpen's  is  the 
more   highly   considered   art  of 
another  great  picture  depicting  the  British  War  Council: 

"Herbert  Olivier,  a   new  man,  has  had  the  sense  to  give  us  the 

spaciousness  of  big  deliberations,  and  content  himself  with  a  few 

■I  portraits,  but  mere  indications  for  the  rest.      It   is  absurd 

to  Batten  out  a  round  table  full  of  statesmen  into  a  pattern  of 
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monotonous  profiles;  just  a 

all  to  one  side,  as  Sir  John  Laver:    bac  dom    in  bis  pict 

Lord  Beatty  reading  out  our  ten 

Scapa  Flow.     Another  Scape  Flo  bieh  will  di 

crowd  is  .Mr.  Bernard  Gribbl< 

Bouttlings,  which  by  singular  good  to 

sec     Mr.  Wyllie's  fine  elegy  to  Admiral 

and  sunset;  Mr.  Streeton's  record  of  the  Thames  pea< 

is  spoiled  by  a  rigidity  of  parallel    and  ••■  con 

in  composition.     Othero  ise  the  picturi  and 

its  sequela  are  disappointing,  and  bo  tire!  ,|  battl< 

that  peace  will  certainly  be  popular  a1  Burling! 

House,  if  it  is  under  ■>  discoui 


REIMS'S    M'I'I  M     TO    TOURIS 


l  c 
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IHE  1*1. 

a  yf*r 

1 

gland's 

mi  r  bai  ii 
case  is  I 


The  sensational  pictur(  of  th  exhibition,  in 
spite  of  the  world-cracking  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Sir  William  Orpen's  can   a  t  poi 

of    "Mr.    Minney."       He    is    jocularlj     "ailed    "11,. 

roast-beef  of  old  England,"  and  Th  /// .  traled 
London  News  expresses  its  "gratitude  for  the  ap- 
pearance on  these  walls  of  even  a  moderate  d< . 
of  real  humor."  In  pursuil  of  th<  -aim  Bubject 
Of  humor  this  writer  goes  on  to  deal  further  with 
the  peace  pictures,  particularly  the  on<  of  th< 
Quai  d'Orsay,  not  reproduced  here: 

"For  humor  that  is  elusive  and  a  trifle  sour, 
and  the  more  refreshing  on  that  account,  we  musl 
go  where  think  you'.'  Not  to  the  Clarksons  of  St. 
John's  Wood,  hut  to  the  Hall  of  Mirrors.  Versailles, 
as  Sir  William  Orpen  saw  it  when  Dr.  Kill  and 
Hermann  Muller  were  in  the  ad  of  signing  peace, 
and  to  the  same  artist's  picture  of  a  Peace  Con- 
ference at  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  In  this  latter  can 
the  delegates  are  placed  in  a  row.  a  table  in  front 
of  them,  and  an  elaborate  gilded  wall,  with  niche 
and  statue,  behind.     Mr.  \\  ilson  is  in  a  bigh-backed 

gilded  chair,  somewhat  aloof.  Mr.  Clemenoeau 
has  turned  his  back  on  Mr.  Wilson,  and  flaps  enor- 
mous gloved  paws  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  wears 

the  "cute'  expression  invaluable  to  a  politician 
who  must  (leal  decisively  with  the  destinies  (,f 
several  strange  continents.  In  front  of  him  is  the 
bottle  which  is  like  to  prove  the  most  enticing 
'problem'  of  the  present  Academy.  Or  is  it  only 
a  siphon?  Mr.  Balfour  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
his  head  judiciously  narrowed,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  brain-power,  to  fil  him  into  the  frame.    Paderew- 

ski,  pale  of  countenance,  stands  above  him;  and 
the  tone  portraitures  of  fourteen  other  delegates 
are  introduced  with  the  extraordinary  competence 
peculiar  to  Sir  William  Orpen  among  Royal 
Academicians. 

"The  camera  could  not  have  done  better.  In- 
deed, the  only  complaint  to  be  made  against  Sir 
William  is  that,  he  inclines  to  be  photographic. 
Especially  in  the  picture  of  the  signing  of  peace 
does  Sir  William  Orpen  remind  us  of  photography 
at  its  best,  the  photography  that  records  the 
sheen  of  polished  surfaces,  the  glint  of  triads,  anil 
the  tones  of  shadows  in  an  interior.  In  this 
second  and  more  important  picture  we  have  the 
same  portraits  as  before,  plus  the  (iermans.  but  with  the  differ- 
ence that  all  the  delegates,  who  were  at   their  ease  in  the  other. 

have  assumed  their  official  expressions.  The  onlj  entire!} 
natural  personages  in  the  piece  are  Dr.  Bell  in  the  act  of  signing, 
and  Hermann  Muller,  fair,  gaunt,  and  very  earnest,  bending 
over  his  countryman,  of  whom  one  sees  nothing  but  the  extended 
elbows,  like  those  of  a  schoolboy  at  a  haled  writing-lesson,  and 
the  back  of  a  head  with  upstanding  hair." 

Against  this  may  be  quoted  Mr.  .1.  M.  Keynes's  pen  portraits 
in  "The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace": 

"Of    Mr.    Clemenoeau:      'Me    closed    his    eyes    often    and    sat 

back  in   his  chair  with  an   impassive  face  of  parchment,   his 

gray-gloved  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him.'  of  President 
Wilson  and  the  Prime  Minister:  'The  President's  slow  nc^- 
among  the  Europeans  was  noteworthy  .  .  .  and  he  was  liable, 
therefore,    to   defeat    by    the   mere   swiftness,   apprehension,   and 

agility  of  a  Lloyd  George."' 


This  canvas 
Exhibition 


"THE    SUPREME    y7AB    COUNCIL." 

i«>    Herbert    \    Olivier  i-  one  of  tin-  largest  in  the  Royal   \ 

ring   ii   b>    20  feci.     The  group  is   cor  more  •ucocaaft 

aifaagemaol  than  Orpei  duced  oppoatt 


which  will  almost  prohibit  Reims's 

unless,  indeed,  the  tourist    profits  con  Nfr    F<  ^dinand 

Tuohy  set^  forth  the  situation   <>f  R  in   lhe  I 

Daily  Mail,  and  off.  ra  - 

"There  is  something  infinitely 
to-day  than  when  it  was  being  steadny  I 

the  war. 

"Then    all    was    numbing    tumult    ;wn\    imjxr 
Thumped  this  wa\  and  that  bj  everj  knov 
bilitie-  became  blunted  to  the  tragedy    I 

was  tile  front  line  and  had  to  lx   d<  f<  oded       'I 

"\'w  ail  that  kind  of  reasoninj  r      Wi 

city  trjing  to  rise  again,  just  like  a  crueUj  injun 
trying   to  rise  against    Mm.      That  at 

b'c  im-.       Hare  \    .].  mand-  I  bat    Ht  llie- 

tourisis  get  tired  of  I .  ms,  w  hich,  as  if  not 

enough,  now  sees  brr  n  all 

over  the  world 
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"Fifty    thousand    /             have   returned    to   their  shut i 
homes,  yel  all  remain  refugees  in  the  bitteresl   meaning  of  the 
word.      Refugees  nol  merely  from  home  and  hearth,  hut  refugees 
from  a  life  that  was 

"Take  a  walk  through  Reims,  and  get  to  know   the  meaning 
of  that  dull  word  'Reparation'! 

"Stand  amid  tin-  masonry  and  scrap-iron  of  the  theater  and 
let  the  old  doorman  tell  you  how  Mernharelt  once  played  there; 
study  the  notice  boards  jabbed  all  about  yon  in  the  ruins,  family 
claims  to  the  ground  where  once  stood  their  homes,  their  all: 
then  see  these  same  families  asleep  on  mattresses  in  long,  public 
liniments  or  ravenously  eating  bread  and  slew  in  municipal 
kitchen-;  read  the  1920  Reims  address-book,  a  tale  of  chat 
addresses  to  huts  and  wash  land;  visit  the  Arts  Museum  and 
watch  men,  women,  and  children  searching  for  their  property 
amid  One  greal  dump  of  beds,  armchairs,  and  tables,  all.  ac- 
cording to  the  official  inventory,  'in  very  bad  condition';  walk 
in  quiet,  traffickless  str  t  people  almost  all  in  black,  and 

with  ghostly  walls  on  either  side  relieved  here  and  there  by 
patched-up  shop-  selling  onions,  boots,  and  milk  all  in  the  same 
shop-window;  listen  to  the  tragic  merry-go-round,  imported 
io  In  en  things  up,  and  jangling  out  the  'Merry  Widow  Walt/.' 
where  once  stood  a  statin;  of  .loan  of  Arc;  finish  your  pilgrim, 
before  the  skeleton  cathedral,  built  of  hones  against  the 
moon 

"Go  to   Reims,  crowd   to   Reims,   b  these  poor  people 

i    your   money,   but    go   there   with   bowed    head   and   cancel 

•liter   for  a    day.      Do   not    aspire   to    mirth   and    music   and 

dancing  after  the  day's  sightseeing  .  .  .  that  is,  unless  you  like 

jazz-time  at  a  funeral. 

Ge1  things  right.  Picture  how  these  survivors  are  preparing 
to  receive  you.  how  with  hardly  a  call  on  labor  they  are  running 
up  hutment-,  and  patching  and  plastering  up  hotels,  and  digging 
OUl  odd  rooms,  and  laying  on  water,  and  buying  up  thousands 
of  candle.,  and  getting  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  hiring  Italian 
tiddlers,  all  for  you  .  .  .  thai  you  may  study  their  misery  in 
Comfort.  Ge1  things  right  .  ,  .  get  what  they  think  of  you, 
staring  at  them  in  the  ir  adversity,  fresh  from  your  Paris  hotels." 


CLASSICAL  VS.  JAZZICAL  MUSIC 

Tllf,  JAZZ  is  making  inroads  among  our  orchestra- 
players  in  such  way  as  to  rob  us  of  talented  musicians 
for  the  future.  What  we  sacrifice  to  the  dance  mania 
i-  perhaps  not  appreciated,  hut  one  of  our  oldest,  music  critics, 
Mr.  II.  B.  Krehbiel.  sounds  a  warning.  In  speaking  of  tin 
drain  mad"  upon  the  symphony  orchestras  for  players  of  jazz 
music,  he  point-  to  a  condition  of  progressive  impoverishment. 
Orchestras,  as  he  shows,  are-  composed  of  four  departments  or 

choirs;  the  strings,  wood-winds,  brass-winds,  ami  percussion. 
"In    not    one   of    these    classes    is    there    a    sufficient    number   of 

players  in  New  York  to  supply  the  organizations  which  are 

spoken  of  as  permanent."  he  declares,  while,  in  referring  to  the 

wood-  and  brass-winds,  he  makes  a  more  startling  statement. 

"In  these  two  choirs  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are 
i!  ..I  i  aough  players  entitled  to  bi  called  artists  that  i-.  musicians 
who  are  artistically  effioienl  -in  the  United  states  to  meet, 
the  need  which  the  multiplication  of  orchestras  has  created  in 
New   York   City."     This,  as  shown  in  the  N  k   Tribune, 

i    | he  -late  of  affairs: 

'The  demand  for  I  roinhone-pla  mt-  I,  for  what  are  called  'jazz' 

bind-.  only  mad"  it  difficult  to  keep  t hem  in  sympho 

orchestras,  bul    it    is  destroying  their  artistic  efficiency,      i 
principal  characteristic  of  'jazz1  music  is  the  vulgar  sliding  from 

lone    to    lone.      To    produce   this  effect,    resort    must    be    had    to 

unnatural  contortions  of  the  lips  and  foi  reath.    This 

plays  havoc  with  the  embo  of  the  musician,  and.  if  per- 

ted  in,  inevttablj  unfits  him  for  artistic  music.     We  musi  not 

into  technicalities  in  an  article  like  this;   nor  is  it  necessary. 

It,  is  enough  to  point  out  thai  the  in  I'd  of  Dsitive 

<■///<  •    -eiitial  that   in  the  good  orchestras  of  Km 

there  are  always  a  double -it  of  wind-iust  ruiuetit   players,  and  no 

•  il.Mi-t  or  horn-player,  for  instance,  i-  expected  to  play  two  days 

in  succession,  or  more  than   two  or  three  days  a    week.      When 

Schuch,  director  of  the  R<    al  Opera  at    Dresden,  visited  N 
York  in  the  Conried  regime  he  spoke  with  pained  amazement  of 

the  policy  of  tin    Mi  tropol     i     I  ompany's  management  in  com- 


pelling its  musicians  to  play  every  day.  What  would  he  have 
thought  of  lot)  operatic  performances  in  138  days'.' 

ome  orchestral  players  have  abandoned  high-class  music  to 
play  in  the  'jazz'  bands  at  hotels  and  restaurants  whe're  there-  is 
dancing,  the  reason  being  that  they  can  commanel  wage 
high  as  $125  a  wvek  for  such  work.  When  the  dancing  mania  has 
di«  '1  out,  as  it  must  when  the  world  returns  to  moral  and  physical 
health,  these  musicians  will  be  unfit  for  the  higher  reaches  of 
their  art.  Xot  only  their  ability  but  their  taste,  also  will  be 
vitiated.  One  need  not  be  a  moralist  to  see  how  the  dance- 
music  of  to-day  (the  'Blues'  type  especially)  has  kept  pace  in 
degeneracy  with  the  dance  it -elf. 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  one-ste'p  and  its  fellows  a  consider- 
able amount  of  beauty  ■  ognizable  in  the-  compositions 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Europe  and  other  Afro-American  as 
well  as  white  composers.  Then  were  admirable  examples  of 
the  Argentine  Tango,  which  hail  been  brought  from  South 
America,  fascinating  melodies  of  a  Spanish  type  superimposed 
on  the  rhythm  of  the  Habanera.  Originally  the'  Tango  wj 
lascivious  dance,  but  it  had  be'en  mad"  into  a  thing  of  grace 
and  beauty.  It  was  too  difficult,  however,  for  dancers  who  e-euilel 
not  i  ven  master  the  waltz  and  who  found  pleasure  in  tight  em- 
braces and  interlocking  There  has  been  a  further  descent 
to  the  shameless  'shimmy,'  and  those  who  know  v.1  hat 
exhibition  of  licentiousness  came  will  not  be-  surprized  when  it  is 
follow  eel  by  its  companion  in  lewdness  soon  to  emanate'  from 
the  negro  brothels  of  the-  South.  That,  however,  does  not  con- 
i  us.  except  as  it  will  tend  -till  further  to  debauch  music 
and  lower  the-  standard  of  our  symphony  ore! 

Tf  the  le>sses  here  entailed  eliel  no  more  than  reduce  the  number 
of  our  profi'sse'dly  high-class  orchestral  occurring  be- 

tween November  and  May,  support  might  he  found  for  a  state 
se>  bereft.  But  Mr.  Krehbiel  contends  that  quality  geM's  while 
the   numbers  remain-     lb-    r  a  formidable   comparison 

to  enforce  the  poverty  of  our  plethoric  state.  La-'  si  ason  New 
York  heard  more  music  of  the-  symphonic  type',  he  points  out, 
than  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  combined.  "Mori  New-Yorkers 
heard  this  music  than  were  in  attendance  at  the-  symphony  or 
Philharmonic  eeme-tit-.  a-  they  are'  almost  universally  called,  in 
London.  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Hamburg.  Budapest,  Cologne, 
Munich,  Mannheim,  and  all  the-  other  centers  of  classical  music 
united."  All  this  array  of  musical  activity  argues  at  least  a 
willingness  to  spend  money,  yet — 

i'Every  one'  of  these'  large  concert  organizations  has  ended 
tl»  season  with  a  large  deficit.  Next  season  there'  will  be'  a  largi  r 
riunber  of  concerts  and  a  correspondingly  larger  deficil  all 
Around.  If  the  audiences  have  been  larger  than  ever,  win  i- 
this  so?     Because-  the'  expenses  of  concert-giving  have  steadily 

ears.      Will  they  be  less  ne\'  season?      No.      Why  not? 
Because  the'  demands   of  orchestral  musicians  have    made    the 
meal  thej  feed  on.     This  union  of  musicians  federated  with  tl 
of  labor  generally  i-  considering  a  large  number  of  change 

by-laws   to   make'   the   employers   pay    more    than    they    an'   now 
[laying.      Like-   other   artizans.    they    an-    demanding    more    pay 
I  less  work.     In  these  demands  they  an-  upheld  by  the  action 
of  the  employers,  who  are  bidding  against  themselves." 

On  the  basis  of  sue-h  facts  as  appear  here,  the  outlook  for  the^ 
ne\  ,  according  *  to  Mr.  Krehbiel's  showing,  is  something 

witches'  dance  : 

'The-  Philharmonic  Society  is  asking  subscriptions  for  forty- 
four  concerts  of  the  symphonic  order,  the'  Symphony  S 
for  a  like'  number;    the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 

will  take-  the'  place  of  t  hat  known  as  the  New  S\  tnplnmy  Orchestra 
during   the'  se'asem   jusl    elleled.   has   projecteel   sixtj    Concerts;     the 

Boston  Orchestra,  which  has  successfully  weathered  the  storm 
created  h\  mbers,  who  were  eager  to  throw  over 

their  allegiance  to  a  management  and  ideals  which  had  given 
it  world-wide  repute,  w  ill  continue  its  ministrations  in  New  \  ork 

with  ten  concerts  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  five  in  the' 
rough  of  Brooklyn;  we  shall  have  five  or  -i\  \isits  from  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  which  New  Ye>rk  admirers  and  its  pro- 
moters in  its  home  city  seem  to  think  essential  to  the'  education  of 
the'  denizens  of  the  metropolis;  the-  new  organization  in  Detroit 
wants  to  be  heard  hen-,  ami  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
at  hast.  that.  Cincinnati,  which,  because  e>f  its  biennial  festivals, 
has  loomed  large  upon  the-  country's  musical  map,  may  think 
it    wise   again    to    visit    us;    there  will   be  >f  a   special 
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character  (for  children,  for  young  people  who  have  o  be 

children,  but,  require  classification;  for  • 
schemes  more  or  less  cloaked  undi  r  pro  ol  \n  ■>■ 

by  the  permanent  organization    and  al  o  thow   which  at 
tive,  but  profess  a  local  habitation  and  name.,    Th<   numl 
concerts  thus  listed  will  beov<  r  I  i  o  hundred,  and  to  ill  be 

added  the  miscellaneous  concerto  of  a  more  popular  c 
given  on  Sundays  in   th<    Metropolitan  Open 
Hippodrome." 


LOWERING   TAXES   TO    MUSIC 

TAX-REDUCTION   would  be  m 
of   us  wil  h< m i    anj    .-.-.  tnphonj    or  n    eolori 

soprano  accompaniment,  bul    the  latesl   gospel 
every  big  and  Little  town  can  cul  it    ta 

folk  from  the  grip  ol'  Satan  ai    one  and  Mi.  the 

simple  device  of  setting  up  "a  competenl   jymphon 
and  an  opera-house."  to  he  maintained  at  public  • 
happj  thoughl  rises  from  the  brain  of  aoni  other  Mian  '.    I' 
nanl  Shaw.     The  conservatism  of  young  court 
Mie  New  York   Times,  declares  that   "the  happj    thoughl     of 
Bernard  shaw  would  perhaps  he  more  persua  Lve  ii   he  could 
forbear  the  attempt   to  show   us  that   thej    iiiii-i   resull   in  I 

ing of  sundry  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence."  Bui  Mr  Shaw's 
proposal  is  to  municipalize  music  an  aim  that  the  British  Ml 
Society  has  already  espoused  ami  he  insists  on  the  necessity,  in 
propaganda  to  this  end,  or  considering  " the  general  terror  of  the 
ratepayer  thai  the  rates  would  he  pu1  up."  \  reported  by  the 
London  Morning  Post,  his  argumenl  was  more  moral  than  eco- 
nomic. For  our  reader's  easier  comprehension  we  turn  the 
speech  hack  into  "direcl  discourse," a  form  that  English  journal- 
ism abhors,      in  thai  form  Mr   Shaw  said: 

"It    is    necessary    to    point    out,    thin  lore,    that    artistic    and 

musical  culture  is  a  thing  th;  t  pays  in  the  long  run.  The  munic- 
ipalities have  charge  of  the  morals  of  the  community,  and  very 

often  they  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  connection  with  the 
measures  they  have  to  take.  I  have  taken  part  in  those  mea- 
sures, and  1  am  forced  to  admit  they  are  almosl  an  encourage- 
ment to  immorality;  the  measures  are  so  entirebj  futile.  If 
you  really  want  to  raise  the  morals  of  a  district,  you  must  re- 
member that,  the  community  consists  very  largely  of  young 
people  growing  up.  At  a  certain  period  in  their  Lives,  when 
they  begin  t.o  take  a  greater  and  more  general  interest  in  human 
relations,  and  before  the  time  when  they  can  afford  to  get 
married,  it  is  no  use  pursuing  a  policy  of  what  is  called  Puri- 
tanism— a  policy  of  strict  repression  of  their  human  impulses. 
The  real  remedy  is  provided  by  Nature  and.  you  tnighl  Bay, 
by  God.  If  you  find  young  people  subjeol  to  temptation  you 
have  to  find  an  outlet  for  all  those  impulses  in  ait.  and  especially 
in  the  art  of  music.  If  young  men  have  music  and  pictures  to 
interest  them,  to  engage  and  satisfy  many  of  their  impulses,  and 
to  enliven  their  days,  thej  will  not  go  to  the  low  pleasures  of 
the  streets;  fhev  will  have  an  alternative  and  will  be  too  fas- 
tidious to  do  so.  If  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  a  state 
of  barbarism  and  Philistinism,  then  the  profit,  will  go  to  the 
people  who  exploit  the  vices  of  the  streets.  That  is  one  of  th,' 
things  too  seldom  mentioned  in  this  country.  Vice  leads  to 
drunkenness  and  degradation  of  character,  and  it  is  not  only  a 
loss  to  the  community,  but  it  contributes  materially  to  the 
Keeping  up  of  the  rates.  If  that  is  explained  in  detail,  1  think 
even  the  most  parsimonious  pavers  of  rates  would  he  persuaded 
that  in  the  long  run  it  would  make  the  towns  healthier  and 
better  and  keep  the  rates  lower  if  they  have  an  abundant  and 
a  generous  provision  for  art." 

The  Times  admits,  however,  that  "the  psychology  of  his 
project  is  as  interesting  as  its  economics  are  dubious."      For  w  In  : 

"In  spite  of  the  French  saying,  the  critical  period  in  deter- 
mining character  is  not  middle  age.  but  adolescence  and  the 
decade  following  it.  That,  according  to  all  statistics,  is  the 
period  during  which  vicious  and  criminal  habits  are  mainly 
formed.  Few  go  hopelessly  wrong  alter  thirty.  Audit  is  almost 
equally  manifest,  tho  exact  statistics  are  lacking,  that  very  few 
achieve  the  love  of  beauty   in  any  of  its  expressions  after  the 
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point  of  vi.  :  h   Ii*  publics 

flrsl  .ry."  Later 

the  Dreyfu  "  and  "by   i  i 

he  conliiiin 

"As  I  l.nov.   something  of  I 
future.     And   I  love  justice. 

"1  sincerely  believe  thai  Presidenl  Wilson 
of  mistakes.     He  i-  a  man.  and  i 
or  even  infallible  popes.     Mm  I  am  quit* 
name  will  he  written  in  hi-torv  on  t|,. 

Washington.  Lincoln,  and  Rooa<  ■  ■  I1 .     He  is  a  political  man,  t> 
some  of  the  professional  deformations  of  pari-,  polil 

is  a    statesman   of   the   lar.  ad   all   of   US      I 

people  w  ho  know  something  of  our  cont 

not  follow  the  upper  mob  or  the  mob  from  1><  low  in  it-  .  xagg 

ated    enthusiasms    ami    its    nonsensical     | 

accustomed  to  howl  with  the  wolvea  and  I 

rots,  who  an-  no  snobs,  who  remained  afar  from  the  \\; 

snobbism  and  who  keep  afar  from  the  anti-Wil 

we  are  Waiting  for  tin    hour  when  full  justice  wil 
rendered  to  your  Pn  -.dent. 

"  Full   justice   imp]  i 
portanl    reserves.     When    Presidenl    Wil 

without    victory"    he    wa-    mi-taken.      When 
spoke  of  a  French  imperialism  1 
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hers;    how  could  a  <-n  ill  id  man  w  ho  k' 
could  he  forgel   that   W 
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democracy  ;   thai  Wilson,  in  tin  spring  and  (J 
was  one  of  the  men  who  saved   human 
most  violent  attack;  thai  Wilson  is  the  mi 
Greek,  the  old  Christian,  the  old  phil 
of  nations'.' 

"The   fourteen    art 
helped  the  victorj    of  Libert}   and  right 

"I;  as  a  Frenchman,  as  a  standi  R 
I  refuse  to  l>e  ungrateful.     I  remain  grateful 
to  Clemenoeau.     1  remain  grateful  to  your 
boys.     1  remain  grateful  to  tl  r  who  v. 

tomb   and    simplv    said,      l  In 

grateful  t«i  Roosevelt,  who  was  the  St.  Jol 
intervention.      1    n  mai 

the  deed." 


EMBARRASSMENT   OF  THE   INTERCHURCH   MOVEMENT 


FAILURE  OF  THE  "FRIENDLY  CITIZEN"  to  sub- 
scribe his  allotted  quoin  of  $40,000,000  for  its  current 
expensi  ,  the  stress  of  adverse  criticism,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Presbyterians  from  the  associated  effort  have 
brought  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  to  what,  "in  the 
intensity  of  the  hour,"  some  have  pronounced  "the  most  colossal 
collapse  in  the  church  since  the  days  of  Pentecost."  Others, 
however,  do  not  share  so  grave  a  view.  The  Christian  Work, 
for  example,  believes  that  "out  of  the  present  crisis  will  come 
a  new  consecration  to  this  Interchurch  Movement."  The 
decision  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  terminate  its  connection 
with  the  Movement  was  taken  at  the  Philadelphia  moeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  which,  however,  decided  to  maintain  for 
one  year  an  advisory  relation  with  the  work  and  to  contribute 
to  it,  "when  properly  organized,"  the  sum  of  $100,000  in  equal 
quarterly  instalments  for  the  year  1920-1921.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  General  Conference,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  at 
its  closing  session  in  Des  Moines  expressions  approving  the  plan 
of  the  Movement,  and  recommended  that  the  membership  of 
the  Church  assist  in  a  further  canvass  under  contemplation. 
While  all  the  sects  underwriting  the  joint  effort  are  succeeding, 
under  its  stimulus,  in  their  individual  drives,  the  campaign 
among  "friendly  citizens,"  which  was  expected  to  yield  a  sum 
largely  in  excess  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Movement 
for  the  past  year,  has  fallen  short.  According  to  accounts  in  the 
press,  this  campaign  has  yielded  only  $3,000,000,  while  the 
expenses  of  the  Interchurch  plan  have  been  nearly  $8,000,000, 
which  means  thai  the  cooperating  denominations  may  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  large  amounts  they  agreed  to  pay  in  the 
evenl  that  the  Interchurch  failed  to  raise  its  own  operating 
budget.  The  general  committee  has  taken  steps  to  meet 
the  deficit  by  reducing  its  expenses  after  July  15  from  ap- 
proximately si, 000,000 a  month  to  $1 50,000,  and  by  progressively 
curtailing  its  forces  as  various  parts  of  its  work  are  completed. 
For  the  current  expenditure  up  to  July  15  plans  are  being  made 
to  raise  §10,000,000.  Approximately  s  180,000,000  out  of  the 
goal  of  $336, 777,572  has  been  contributed  so  far,  and,  in  spite  of 
opposition  from  several  quarters,  the  special  conference  which 
mot  recently  in  Ww  Fork  has  decided  to  continue  the  movement 
until  May  15,  1921.  Various  causes  are  blamed  for  the  present 
embarrassing  situation.  Under  the  heading,  "The  Interchurch 
D6bacle,"  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples)  says: 

"The  effort  to  raise  so  largo  a  sum  of  money  was  late  in  start- 
ing, and  there  was  not  tune  enough  to  make  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  its  completion.  There  was  a  distressing  reaction  from 
the  exhilaration  of  the  war-time  drives  for  funds,  partly  the 
result  of  too  many  appeals,  partly  due  to  the  cost  of  Uving, 
partly  to  the  heavy  tax  demands  on  people  of  means  and  usually 
generous  impulses,  and  several  similar  causes.  The  limitation 
of  the  Movement  to  denominations  at  the  demand  of  some  of  the 
participants  sacrificed  the  assistance  of  several  very  strong  inter- 
denominational agencies  which  would  have  lent  strength  to  the 
enterprise.  All  these  and  other  items  were  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  obstacles  which  had  Blowed  down  the  energies  of  the  drive. 

"But  the  real  cause,  as  was  apparent  to  all  who  faced  the 
situation,  the  thing  of  which  least   was  said  in  the  open  »  —ion, 

was  the  denominational  spirit   that  from  the  first  doomed  the 

Movement    to    a    limited    success     and     threatened    a    complete 

failure.    More  than  once  the  Leaders  Bpoke  candidly  of  this  funda- 
mental weakness  of  the  plan  as  it  was  developed.      Yet  thej  Spoke 
without    heat,  as    those    w  he    long   ago  discovered  thai   they    had 
been  8e1  to  do  a  great  work,  and  then  deprived  "f  the  only  a 
bj   which  it  could  hope  for  real  success     actual  unity  of  effort." 


Other  observers  believe  that  the  Movement  smacks  of  material- 
ism, and  point  to  the  difference  between  the  present  effort  to 
raise  a  gigantic  sum  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world  and 
the  simple  program  adopted  by  the  first  and  greatest  evangelist. 
To  William  G.  Shepherd,  who  was  especially  engaged  to  set  down 
his  observations  for  The  Christian  Herald,  it  seems  that  "the 
Movement  lacked  a  great  bounding-forward  progress  that  would 
serve  to  sweep  America  into  an  enthusiasm  for  its  churches 
because  of  two  things:  first,  the  feeling  that  money  was  expected 
to  take  the  place  of  the  spirituality  of  the  old-time  religion; 
secondly,  the  distrust  of  classes  that  seems  to  permeate  all 
American  life — indeed,  all  civilization."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  "the  rich  men  have  hurt  it  among  the  classes,"  and  "the 
working  classes  have  hurt  it  among  the  rich."  However,  he 
looks  forward  optimistically.     In  his  opinion: 

"The  Protestant  churches  of  the  United  States  have  passed 
through  a  crisis  which  probably  can  be  compared  with  nothing 
in  their  history,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  which  caused  a  break  in  so  many  denominations. 

"For  five  days  the  whole  question  of  interdenominational 
cooperation,  toward  which  the  far-seeing  leaders  had  been  work- 
ing for  a  great  many  years,  hung  in  the  balance.  Jealousies, 
intense  bitterness  of  feeling  which  has  resulted  in  some  deplor- 
able recriminations,  fears  for  denominational  prestige — these 
were  only  a  few  of  the  elements  that  entered  into  a  situation 
from  which  the  complete  collapse  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  seemed  imminent.  The  crisis,  however,  has  been 
successfully  passed.  A  series  of  trials  are  still  to  be  met  and 
overcome,  but  they  are  being  met  with  such  a  spirit  of  determina- 
tion that  there  is  every  hope  that  all  future  impediments  will 
be  removed." 

Yet  other  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  endeavor  because 
it  did  not  include  in  its  circle  Unitarians  and  Universalists, 
tho,  as  some  of  the  journals  of  those  denominations  charge,  it 
was  ready  enough  to  receive  contributions  from  them.  The 
Unitarian  "is  outlawed  as  ever  of  old,  so  far  as  having  a  part 
in  the  Movement  itself  is  concerned,"  says  The  Christian  Register, 
urging: 

"Do  not  give  a  cent.  To  do  so  is  both  to  stultify  our  divine 
gospel  and  mission  and  to  insult  our  own  being.  It  is  per- 
missible to  help  in  the  surveys,  or  in  any  other  work  which  in  a 
given  community  a  liberal  and  decent  orthodoxy  may  invite 
and  justify;  but  when  it  comes  to  your  money,  hold  it  as  tightly 
as  the  orthodox  brethren  hold  their  inhospitable  dogmas.  Be 
well  assured,  no  Unitarians  will  have  any  say  whatever  in  the 
financial  and  spiritual  conduct  of  the  Movement.  Let  no 
blandishments  from  well-disposed  individual  ministers  or  lay- 
men in  the  orthodox  churches  beguile  a  Unitarian  soul,  or  make 
a  mark  of  him.     Self-respect  must  have  its  day." 

But  this  same  journal  says  also  that  it  "is  downright  sorry 
about  the  outcome,"  and  goes  on  in  more  charitable  tone: 

"We  hear  some  persons  say  religion  is  set  back  a  hundred 
years  by  this  fiasco.  But,  no.  It  could  hardly  suffer  so  much 
as  that,  because,  for  one  thing,  it  is  already  very  far  back.  It 
means  to  us  that  it  has  not  gone  forward,  in  the  spirit  of  unity. 
That  is  all.  We  must  all  pray  and  work,  nurture  a  good  temper 
and  constant  patience,  and  entrust  the  good  God  to  move  all  our 
hearts  that  we  all  may  be  one,  as  .Jesus  in  a  far  less  promising 
time  prayed  and  worked.  Even  the  most  regular  of  churchmen 
can  learn  something." 

"Tho  scandal  of  the  big  'drive'  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,"  remarks 
Unity,  which  belie\ 

"The  Interchurch  Movemeut,  like  the  Federal  Council,  has 
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excluded  Unitarians  and  all  other  liberals,  ror  reasons  of  worldly 
expediency.  It  lias  totally  abandoned  its  earlj  dream  and. 
endeavor  of  organically  uniting  the  Protestanl  sects,  and  thus. 
ending  'the  scandal  of  a  divided  church.'  It  has  openly  sur- 
rendered itself  into  the  hands  of  the  social  reactionaries  as  an 
agency  for  the  suppression  of  all  enlightened  progress.  The 
Movement  was  nobly  conceived,  bul  it  is  basely  horn.*' 

Remarking  thai  "some  strong  things  are  being  said  in  con- 
nection with  the  breakdown,"  and  that  some  have  declared  ii  to 
be  "the  greatest  blow  to  Protestantism  since  th<  Reformation," 
The  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia)  declares  solemnly  that  tin 
"no  time  for  exultation  in  any  part  of  the  Church.  God  is 
visiting  the  nations,  and  he  is  also  trying  out  his  Church  in  the 
fire."  "Churches,  it  must  be  sorrowfully . admitted,  are  not 
free  from  politics,  any  more  than  are  communities."  observes 
Rae  D.  Henkle,  another  writer  in  The  Christian  Herald,  who 
believes,  however,  that  by  far  the  great  majority  of  tin  younger 
denominational  leaders,  "men  and  women  who  are  looking 
forward,  who  see  beyond  oreedal  boundaries  to  the  great  krood 
that  may  come  to  humanity  by  united  effort  in  home  and 
foreign  mission  fields,  are  thoroughly  and  whole-heartedly  com- 
mitted to  the  principles  on  which  the  [nterohurch  World  Mo 
ment  was  founded." 


THE  MODERN  "ARMY  OF  MARTYRS" 

MARTYRDOM  OF  THE  MINISTRY  is  as  much 
demanded  to-day  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  tho"1 
now  a  niggardly  pittance  is  substituted  for  the  rack 
and  the  stake.  And,  says  a  writer  in  Tht  Lutheran,  who  avers 
that  he  does  not  complain,  but  prays  the  Lord  to  give  him  the 
grace  of  endurance,  "there  was  never  a  time,,  under  the  old 
covenant,  when  they  did  not  stone  the  prophets;  there  was 
never  a  lime,  under  the  new  covenant,  when  they  did  not  perse- 
cute the  ambassador  of  Christ."  The  early  apostles  and  the 
"noble  army  of  martyrs"  did  not  withdraw  from  sight  of  the 
waiting  cross  or  turn  back  from  the  rack  and  the  wheel.  They 
did  not  say,  "I'm  going  to  quit  the  ministry;  1  won't  stand  it 
to  be  burned  alive!"  If  they  had  deserted  their  posts,  we 
should  have  accounted  them  cowards.  "And  are  there  no 
martyrdoms  for  us  ministers  to  endure?"  asks  this  philosophic 
clergyman.  And  in  the  brave  spirit  of  a  martyr  he  answers: 
"The  want — the  pinching  want,  the  dues  and  duns  and  debts, 
the  scarce  clothes  and  scant  stores — these  are  the  rack  and  stake 
of  our  times;  and  that  minister  is  a  coward  who  forsakes  his 
post  because  of  the  pain  they  give."  So  much  from  the  min- 
ister's outlook.  But  what  of  the  side  of  the  people?  he  ask-, 
and  answers: 

"They  belong  to  the  class  of  men  who  broke   the  servants 
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tion  stipend,  for.  according  to  a  writer  in  , 

is  not   one  dollar  of  the   [nterchuTcb  World  Y 
the  underpaid  minister  in  (  flVe  ho  the 

of  one-half  of  the  prea<  her.-  in  Ann  ri< . 
a  living  wage.     Yel  — 

"On   this  amount    they   are  expected    10 
averages  four  or  five  p<  rsons.      A-  a  result,  thi  ir  food  1-  greatly 
curtailed.     Some  of  them  do  not   bavi 
month.     The  clothes  are  so  threadbare  thi 
in  public.    Win  n  operations  are  tu 

to  pay  for  them;    they  are  unable  to  vi-n  sick  or  dying  | 
[s  this  not  mortifying  to  am  Christian?    The  nation 
over  the  shortage  <>f  pay  for  teachers,  but  tlnir  oasi 
half  so  bad  as  that  of  the  preacher.     V 

to  support.     The  average  for  the  preacher  I- 

it  not  time  the  Church  was  aroused?    Thi 
and  other  movements   have  wholly   overlooked 
problem.     Tiny  an    raising  millions  for  oil  • 
one  dollar  for  their  overworked  pastors.     T 
these  very  men  actually  tooarrj  out  in  the  chui 

house  to  house  cam  a—,  tin    plan-  which  tin    Bwivi 

on  big  -alar.-  have  laid  OUt.     The 

and  high-lived,  and  highly  transported,  whih 

do  the  work  and  raise  the  money  to  pay  all  ot 

to  meet    the   work    assigned    them.   tln\     an    blacklisted      If 

they  reach  the  sum  allotted,  then  iluir  people 

tiny  have  naught  left  to  -upi>ori  their  pastors.     I 

tion  bo: -ted  that  they  had  raised  I  0,000  u 

had  120,000,000  in  the  bank,  and  y,  t  in  tl 

one-half  of  the  ministers  received  leas  than  1700  per  year,     l 

estimated   that   if  the  present    pressure  continue 

thousand  ministers  will   be  forced  out.      If  tin-   spreads  SO  SI 

reach  all  the    underpaid   pastors. 

be  dosed.     If  the  modern  church  Loses  her  min 

the  candle  be  removed  from  the  i 

not  a  mendicant,  but  an  an.  :.  ag." 
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IS  THE  CHURCH  TOO  FAST  OR  TOO  SLOW? 

MUCH  USE  is  being  made  by  the  Church  of  motion- 
pictures,  concert-singers,  and  lay  readers  from  the  • 
Btage  to  1  i  11  the  pews;  but,  after  all,  is  there  too  much 
vaudeville  in  religion,  or  are  the  churches  still  too  slow?  The 
ministry  are  striving  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
and  all  sorts  of  innovations  have  been  introduced  into  religious 
effort  to  increase  its  popularity.  But  just  getting  the  people 
into  the  church  building,  "however  much  sanctity  may  cling 
about  the  place,  is  not  going  to  produce  marvels  and  miracles  of 
regeneration  of  the  individual  or  society,"  says  The  Universalist 
Leader.  We  have  many  instances  of  crowded  churches,  of 
ministerial  pride  in  sending  to  denominational  papers  glowing 
accounts  of  weekly  increases  in  the  congregations;  "but  for  real 
genuine  results,  religious,  educational,  social,  or  civic,  the  small 
struggling  society  with  a  meager  congregation  is  proportionately 
the  one  that  is  producing  the  goods!"  To  what  end,  then,  are 
the  concert-singing,  the  annual  fraternal  service  which  brings 
out  all  the  lodge  members,  the  "intellectual  stunt"  of  the  pastor, 
i  In  movie  show,  the  bowling-alley  where  the  vestry  used  to  be? 
".What  becomes  of  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Church?"  And 
so,  while  it  commends  these  secular  appeals  and  expresses  its 
belief  in  them,  this  journal  wonders  "if  we  are  displaying  genuine 
efficiency,  iii  our  management  of  a  situation  which  is  serious." 
Are  we  keeping  a  just  balance?  Religion  must  take  account  of 
these  secular  items,  but  why  should  not  our  schoolhouses  "in 
their  extensive  and  expensive  idle  time,"  large  factories,  and 
business  blocks,  when  not  in  use,  be  put  in  service  for  these  par- 
ticular appeals?     Instead, 

"As  soon  as  a  church  through  worthy  or  unworthy  misfor- 
tune begins  to  run  down,  instantly  the  demand  is  that  it  be  turned 
over  to  these  other  interests;  why  not  the  school  and  the  busi- 
ness block?  Simply  because  there  is  something  more  to  the 
church  than  to  these  others;  there  goes  with  the  church  the 
spirit  of  service  and  the  people  who  will  serve,  and  this  high 
and  holy  spirit  is  played  upon.  Our  point  is  not  that  we  should 
not  have  some  or  all  of  these  things  in  connection  with  our 
Churches,  but  let  us  not  go  daft  about  them,  and  think  the  crowd 
will  justify  anything  in  the  way  of  eccentricity.  The  man  with 
a  book-store  of  the  very  best  books  could  not  get  the  crowds, 
they  passed  right  by,  and  so  he  filled  the  windows  full  of  monkeys 
and  the  store  full  of  parrots,  and  soon  had  to  call  the  police 
to  protect  him  from  the  crowd.  But  notice  this,  he  did  not  sell 
any  books! 

"Too  often  wo  find  that  churches  with  abundant  means, 
which  belongs  to  the  dead,  will  advertise  a  Sunday  conceit, 
practically,  by  famous  musicians,  and  they  get  fair  congrega- 
tions, when  it  is  known  that  the  preaching  of  the  minister  by 
if,  or  as  a  part  of  an  ordinary  service  of  worship,  would  not 
draw  a  baker's  dozen,  and  yet  the  preacher  will  boast  that  he 
had  so  many  people  to  hear  him!  Well,  what  did  he  do  to,  and 
for, .and  with  them?  So  far  as  any  one  knows,  absolutely  noth- 
ing. He  never  touched  them,  as  the  boys  say;  they  came  to 
hear  the  music,  and  counted  listening  to  the  minister  the  price 
they  paid  for  their  pleasure! 

"This  matter  of  religion  is  t  lie  most  serious  matter  of  the  age; 
religion  is  elemental  to  all  good,  social,  individual,  educational, 
recreational,  and  it  must  connect  up  with  every  phase  of  human 
life;  it  must  use  the  wisest  methods  to  get  in  touch  with  man- 
kind. .  .  .  Fireworks  will  draw  the  crowds,  but  it  takes  the 
kitchen  lire  to  keep  them! 

"  Let  ii-  not  lose  our  sense  of  proportion;  let  us  keep  our 
balance;  Let  us  play  the  game  fair;  let  us  not  exchange  good 
nourishing  food  tor  a  glass  of  soda-water!     Let  us  have  sense." 

Agreeing  that  conservatism,  poise,  dignity,  caution,  reserve, 
tradition  have  their  place,  John  Kay  Ewers  writes  in  The  Chris- 
tian Century  (Disciples)  that  ho  finds  "the  churches  are  still 
theological  ice-houses,  still  closed  every  night,  except  prayer- 
meeting  night,  and  most  of  them  could  just  as  well  be  closed  then 
for  all  the  good  that  is  done  by  a  handful  of  weary  and  pious  old 
saints  gathering  to  hear  a  half-baked  talk  by  the  pastor."  The 
church  should   not  bo  turned  into  a  public  dance-hall,  or  a 


"rip-roaring  house  of  mirth,"  but  it  might  learn  much  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.     For  example: 

"In  the  new  edifice  that  we  of  the  East  End  Church,  Pitts- 
burg, are  planning  there  is  to  be  a  whole  floor  given  over  to  club 
rooms.  These  same  rooms  will  be  used  by  Bible  classes  on 
Sunday.  In  these  rooms  will  be  pianos,  victrolas,  writing-desks, 
reading-tables,  and  plenty  of  easy  chairs.  Every  night  in  the 
week  these  rooms  will  be  open  to  the  young  people.  Light, 
music,  entertainment  will  be  provided.  No  one  who  has  not 
lived  in  a  boarding-house  can  appreciate  what  this  means.  A 
reporter  said  to  me  the  other  day:  'I  wish  there  was  some  place 
where  I  could  meet  a  decent  girl  on  equal  terms.'  Soon  after  a 
nurse  said :  '  I  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  meet  young  men 
of  the  right  sort.'  Never  were  our  cities  so  congested.  Never 
were  rooms  at  such  a  premium.  Hundreds  of  girls  have  no 
place  to  entertain  their  young  men — holding  hands  at  the 
movies  is  about  all  they  can  do!  Hundreds  of  young  men  drift 
about  the  streets,  walking  back  and  forth,  aimlessly — and  the 
churches  occupy  the  best  corners,  cost  thousands  of  dollars,  pay 
no  taxes,  and  are  as  dark  as  Egypt!     It's  a  rotten  crime." 

And  while  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  drift  about  the  streets: 

"I  know  of  a  church  occupying  one  of  the  choicest  locations 
in  a  big  city,  a  site  that  would  sell  for  about  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  last  Sunday  night  eighty  people  were  in  that  church 
— counting  two  preachers,  the  choir — which  is  paid  to  come! 
and  the  janitor — also  paid  to  come.  This  church  is  very  digni- 
fied, the  choir  is  wonderful,  the  preacher  gets  about  $10,000  per 
year.  What's  wrong?  Jesus  had  his  miracles  to  help  him! 
He  was  a  sensationalist!  He  was  ahead  of  his  times!  He 
smashed  traditions.  He  was  radical  and  revolutionary.  I 
tell  you  the  Church  of  to-day  is  unspeakably  slow." 


WOMAN'S   NEW  PLACE  IN  THE   CHURCH 

THE  POLITICIAN'S  CONCERN  about  the  new  im- 
portance of  women  in  politics  is,  according  to  The  Chris- 
tian Century  (Chicago),  shared  by  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties who  are  beginning  to  realize  that  women  who  are  "voters 
and  members  of  legislatures  and  delegates  to  national  conven- 
tions are  no  longer  content  merely  "to  sew  carpet-rags  and  cook 
oyster  suppers  in  the  name  of  religion."  The  writer  in  the 
Disciples  weekly  thinks  that  altho  women  have  made  up  so 
large  a  proportion  of  church  congregations  and  have  done  so 
much  of  the  hard,  inconspicuous  work,  they  have  not  had  their 
due  share  of  leadership  and  of  representation  in  church  councils. 
He  says: 

"For  obvious  reasons  women  have  been  less  willing  to  ask 
for  ecclesiastical  representation  than  they  have  been  to  ask 
for  political  recognition.  In  church  organizations  precedent 
is  even  older  than  in  the  political  structure  and  often  it  is  coupled 
with  the  word  of  authority.  But  there  are  some  elements  in 
the  present  situation,  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
woman's  place  and  work,  which  are  worthy  of  serious  thought. 

"It  has  alwaj-s  been  carelessly  assumed  that  the  Church  need 
give  no  attention  to  women — that  it  would  hold  them  as  a  matter 
of  course.  This  assumption  is  no  longer  a  safe  one.  It  is  con- 
stantly asserted  in  liberal  circles  that  Christian  faith  is  no 
stronger  to-day  in  the  women  of  America  than  it  is  in  the  men 
of  America.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  women  no  longer  accept  Christianity  as  a  matter  of  course 
because  they  happen  to  be  women.  They  pause  and  question 
here  as  in  all  things  else.  It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  question 
lack  the  steadying  power  of  an  adequate  task.  It  is  a  pity  thai 
women  with  minds  for  prophetic  vision  and  wills  for  spiritual 
conquest  should  be  so  largely  an  unused  force  in  the  Kingdom. 
Ecclesiastical  authorities  may  well  be  asking  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  women  who  are  no  longer  content  to  sew  carpet-rags 
and  cook  oyster  suppers  in  the  name  of  religion. 

'  Where  the  heart  lies  let  the  brain  lie  also,  * 

wrote  Browning  in  dedicating  his  poems  to  his  wife.  The 
Ljit't  was  unique.  Men  have  brought  to  women  all  tributes  save 
that  of  their  intelligence,  the  recognition  of  woman's  mind  as 
destined  to  become  capable  of  independent  action.  That  it  is 
becoming  thus  capable  is  a  source  of  extreme  embarrassment 
to  Church  and  state  to-day." 
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Worn  by  Particular  Dressers 


The  coolest,  most  shape-retaining,  feather-weight 
suits   men   can   wear    during   a    hot,  sultry    day 

FULL  OF  WEAR— YET  LIGHT  AS  AIR 
DURABLE  AS  A  WORSTED 

DIGNIFIED  IN  APPEARANCE 

SELDOM  NEED  PRESSING 

Do  Not  Require  Washing  or  Laundering 

The  fabric  is  made  in  Bradford,  England,  where  Mohairs  are  always  the 
best  the  world  produces.  The  suits  are  tailored  in  America  by  the  InaAing 
makers  of  Summertime  clothes,  who  know  how  to  make  cool,  comfortable 
suits  without  sacrificing  style  or  wearing  quality. 

Every  genuine  garment  hears  the 
PRIESTLEY  LABEL.  It  identifies 
the  fabric     guarantees  its  genuine* 


FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  CLOTHIERS    KND 
MERCHANT  TAILORS 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  Pilgrim  Fathers'  Celebration  will 
doubtless  call  forth  much  occasional 
verse.  The  Atlantic  (June)  prints  this, 
which,  with  "Hose  Perennial"  following, 
gives  us  a  chance  to  exhibit  two  moods  of 
ame  writer.  The  moods  are  not 
antipathetic  tho  varying  in  theme: 

\  \  M  ES 
By  Abbie  Faith  i.i.i.  Brown 

From  Somersel  and  Devon, 

From  Kent  and  Lincolnshire, 
The  younger  sons  came  sailing 

With  hearts  of  sice!  and  lire. 

From  leafy  lane  and  valley, 

Fair  glebe  and  ancient  wood. 
The  counties  of  old  England 

Poured  forth  their  wannest   Mood. 

Out  of  the  gray-walled  cities, 

Av.av    from  the  castled  towns. 
Corners  of  t hatch  and  roses, 
n  atherj  combs  and  downs; 

With  neither  crown  nor  penny. 

But  an  iron  will  they  came: 
Heirs  of  a  great   I  radition 

And  a  good  Old  English  name. 

An  empty  silence  met  them. 

On  a  nameless,  savage  shore; 
But   they  called  the  wild  "  A  •  I    England," 

For  the  sake  of  the  blood  they  bore. 

"  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Bristol, 

Huston,   Windsor,  Wells," 
Beloved  names  of  England 

Rang  in  their  hearts  like  bells. 

They  named  their  rocky  farmlands. 

Their  hamlets  by  the  sea. 
For  the  mother-towns  that  bred  them 

fn   racial   loyalty. 

■  '  'ambridge,  Hartford,  Gloucester, 

Hampton.  Norwich,  Stowe" — 
The  younger  sons  looked  backward 

And  -calrd  their  sonship  so. 

old  blood  thrills  in  an 
\  -  centuries  go  bj  . 
To  names  that  meant  a  challenge, 
\  signal,  or  a  sigh. 

\ou  o\ cr  friendlj  (raters 
The  old  towns,  each  to  each, 

wit  h  l  heir  kinship  in  a   name; 
One  race,  one  trut  h,  one  speech. 

There  arc  many  trs  in  farm-life 

that  never  get  written.  Tins  poem  seems 
to  be  the  summation  of  those  thai  pertain 
in  women,  tt  is  said  thai  the  insane  asy- 
lums are  too  peopled  v.  il  li  initial' 
tliis  class;  |  the  tangled  rose-bush 
thai  on<  i  de  terted  farms  t<  ad  plots 
explains  why  there  are  uol  even  more. 
Contemporary  Verse  (June)  prints  this; 

ROSE   IM  lil      \l  \L 

Bi  H\ 

worn  graj  slab  yet  lies  bef 

What  onpe  Was  a  thrifly  farmer's  door; 
\ou  roofless  cellar  and  i  stones 

show  skeleton  hopes  with  time-picked  bones. 
Here  backed  against  a  crumbling  wall 

Still  blooms  at  bay,  impruncd  and  tall. 
\     oil-disdaining  moss-rose  bush. 
The  delicate  buds  in  faintest  Hush; 
Clutched  bj    the  brambles  and   WOOdbillO, 
^    IvfoUS  lingers  tear  and  twine. 


There  was  the  huge  barn;    here  tin-  yard, 
Where  the  grim  farmer  labored  hard 
From  dawn  to  dark,  and  never  knew 
A  dream   beyond  the  crops  he  grew, 
The  slock  he  raised:    the  silver  store 
I  nder  the  loose  board  in  the  floor. 

To  and  fro.  to  and  fro, 
The  feet  of  his  little  wife  would  go. 
All  day  long  and  half  the  night, 
1  p  a  flight  and  down  a  flight  : 
Pantry  to  kitchen,  pen  to  barn. 

i  m  garret  with  loom  of  yard; 
In  to  the  babies,  out  to  the  men. 
Down  to  the  pasture  and  back  again. 
Farms  were  never  planned,  you  find, 
.  •■  the  steps  of  womenkind. 

<  uir  can  trudge  and  drudge  through  a  long  lit 

course, 
If  she  discover  a  hidden  source 
To  seek  when  the  spirit   is  faint  and  drj  . 
Here  wa  0  i  -bush  growing  high. 

That  he  never  knew       for  lie  never  cared — 
This  was  her  joy  no  mortal  shared. 
Her  hands  were  ne\  er  too  stiff  or  On  d 
To  foster  beauty  the  soul  desired. 
Never  too  worn  the  busj   hit 
Never  too  dull  the  old  heart's  beat. 
For  a  furtive  trip  to  the  little  shrine 
That  made  the  moment  a  pause  divine. 

tier,    by  the  bush  one  glimpsed  the  hills. 
Where  forests  crooned  and  ran  free  rills: 
One  breathed  deep  drafts  from  a  wind-swept  sky, 
sinisrt,  cnoonglow,  mystery. 

This  was  her  rose-bush  by  the  wall. 
'.one  is  the  farmer,  farm  and  all. 
The  herd,  the  crops,  the  silver  store. 

The  children  grown  return  no  more 

To  the  hearth  deserted,  the  loveless  place, 

Haunted  by  one  enduring  grace 

A  dream  of  beauty  torn  with  brier, 

Clutched  in  vain  as  it  clambers  higher. 


Imagination  is  a  more  potent  force  to 
evoke  the  dead  than  our  modern,  fashion- 
able means,  according  to  a  contribution  to 
the  New  York  'rimes.  Judged  by  results, 
the  instrumenl  here  employed  must  he 
awarded  t  he  palm: 

HEAVENLY  GUESTS 

By  Antoinette  Edmundson 

1   h.  ed  n<>  medium's  occult  call. 
No  hieroglyphics  on  the  wall. 
\o  shrouded  light  in  salons  ,|jm — 
Decoying  specters  gaunt  and  grim — 

Mo  silh  .little  ouija  board. 

To  be  cajoled,  urged,  and  Implored: 

For  when  .:'  eventide  I  sit 

\\  ill)   mellow    inules  softh    lit  . 

Mj  grandame comes  in  sweet  attire 
From  other  spheres  to  share  my  lire. 

From  out  a  broidered  bag  she  takes 

\   bit   ol    i"  edlework  that   wakes. 
With  scent  of  lavender  and  vine. 

silver  ways  of  auld  lang  sj 

Our  hearts  hold  converse  passing  sweet 
While  crickets-  chirrup  at  our  feet 

\\e  thread  the  lilac-bordered  walks 
in  these  our  happj  memory  talks 
"The  old  rose-garden's.gone,"  l  say, 
i  Jonquils  there  are  holding  swaj ." 

Vr,  .  naj  ."  she  answers,  smiling  wis( 

■  v  're  hlou  ing  mm   in     \u;i'  i 
I   mold  their  fallin  leaf 

into  .i  r,  v ear 

Forever  lengthening  out  a  chain 
To  mitigate  the  old  world's  paiu." 


\s  thus  we  speak  of  treasured  days, 
There  tomes  to  us,  'long  amethyst  ways, 

\  little  child  well  loved  of  yore. 

1'.'  tween  grandame  and  me  thin   sits 

A  tiny  chair  that  she  just  IP- 

Xo  word  speaks  she.  but  slips  in  mint 

Five  fingers  warm  from  Mary's  shrine. 

Six  golden  years  God  gave  to  me. 

Of  her  mesi   precious  companv  . 

How  sweet  for  these  beloved  to  wail 

\i  eve  beside  the  wicket  ga 

To  show  thai  ih"  "weeping  willow  "  pi  - 
riod  of  our  literature  did  not  wholly  pass 
with  the  1840's  or  '50's,  we  have  this  in 
the  Harper's  of  June,  1920.  Perhaps  it  is 
well  to  hold  out  a  hand  backward  into  the 
pasl  and  so  confirm  the  integrity  of  our 
literary  continuity: 

A  SONG    IN    SIMMER 
My  Charles  il  i  n-  \  Tom  hi 

When  1  lie  c lav  s  are  on  lire  from  the  lamp  of  the 
And    the  long    afternoons    heal    the  heart     with 

their  peace, 
I  dream  of  a  time  when  mv   life  will  not  run 
On  these   highways  of  joj    where   the  flowers 
increase. 

Oh,  I  think  of  a  day  when  the  clouds  will  drift  by 
In  lordly  procession  above  yonder  hill. 

While  I  shall  be  sleeping  beneath  the  hushed  sk 
Butdreaming.  still  dreaming,  tho  Iv  hii;  s()  still. 

Yet  well  I  shall  know  of  this  pageant  of  green. 
This  splendor   that   thrills    through    the   wide, 
aching  world: 
And  see  once  again  what  my  glad  ey<  -  have  seen 
When    June's    splendid    banners    arc    proudh 
unfurled. 

The  pomp  and  the  glory  of  summer  I'll  knou 

1  shall  see  the  moon  rise  on  the  crest  of  the  hill; 
And  I  shall  be  happ>  when  soft  the  winds  blow 
\nil  smile  in  my  sleep,  tho  I  lie  there  so  still! 

Spuing  brings  a  full  crop,  hut  this,  v. . 
\  enture,  is  one  of  the  fairest  blooms  among 
the  lot.  To-Day  (London'  offers  us  this  l.v 
a  writer  well  known  and  admired  lure, 
tho  long  sojourning  abroad: 

THE  SWEET  O'  THE  YEAR 
Hy  Charles  <..  D.  Roberts 

The  upland  hills  an-  green  again; 
The  river  runs  serein-  again; 
All  do«  n  t  he  miles 
Of  orchard  aisles 

The  pink-lip  blooms  are  seen  again; 

To  garden  close 
And  doorv  aid  plot 
Come  back  the  rose 

And  bergamot. 

The  ardent  blue  leans  near  again: 
The  far-flOWH  SWallOW   is  here  again; 
To  his  thorn-bush 

Ret  urns  the  thrush. 

\nd  the  Painted   \.  mus  appe;..-  again. 

In  young  surprii 

The  meadows  run 
All  starry  ev  e- 
To  meet  the  sun. 

Warm  runs  young  bloc.;  in  the  veins  again. 
\nd  warm  loves  flood  i  i  the  rains  again; 
Earth,  all  aflush 

With  the  fecund  1. 

To  her  Heart  -  i  tains  again, 

While  stars  out  beat 

Tin  exultant  word 

'  Deal  h  s  in  del, 
And  l.ov  e  i.-  lord.' 


: 
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MACIU.NKin    OF    \    PRESIDENTIAL   CWIPUfA 


AFTER     THE     CONVENTION       v.  tho 

/-\      Nal  ional  '  on\  entiori,  a    U  mpo 

JL      A_    iiiacllilH  r  OUl    Of   • 

campaign  is  then  undertaken  by  th< 
lb  i  be  permanent  pari  of  the  organ 
linn  applied   to  the   pari 

few   months  immediately    pr<  cedi  in 

November.     T<>  be  sun  ,  a  campa 
on  all  during  the  preceding  foi 
been  mating  a  record  for  itself  b 
Coi  nal  Committee     a  member  from  each  Si 

constantly  distributing  campaign  literature.     Bui  in  ilar 

campaign,  occupying  the  few  months  immedii 
election,  a  great    network  of  commits  into  operation. 

As  Prof .  James  Albert  Woodburn  point;  ou1  in  "Political  Pai 
and    Party   Problems  in  the   United   States"     O.    P.    Putna 
Sons),  besides  the  National  Committee  and  its  executive  com- 
mittee, which   is  known  as  the  campaign  committee;  th< 
ite  committee  in  every  State,  a  committee  in   everj    • 
city,  township,  ward,  and    precinct.     Each   commits  ads 

to  its  own  bailiwick,  bul  as  thej   all  wish  t<>  work  in  barmo 
and  not  at  cross-purposes  they  must  work  under  some  general 
directing  head,  and — 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE     'This  is  the  executive  commi 
of  the  National  Committee,  which  has  general  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign.    This  committee  is  made  up  after  consultation  with  the 

candidates  for  Presidenl  and  Vice-President  an<l  w  it  h  ot  her  in- 
terested and  wise  leaders  of  the  party.  At  the  head  of  this  com- 
mittee is  the  chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  who  in  politics 
has  become  an  importanl  national  figure.  The  chairman  is  the 
campaign  manage  r;  he  raises  the  party  fund-,  or  provides  agen- 
cies for  doing  so,  helps  to  direct  the  appointment  of  delegal 
and  makes  certain  parly  pledges,  and  if  his  party  candidate  be 
successful  he  may  be,  to  an  extent,  tin-  dispenser  of  party 
patronage. 

"The  national  chairman    is    likely    to    become    a    confiden- 
tial   adviser   and    a    close  counselor  with    the    President,  espe- 
cially on  matters  where  partj    interests   are  involved.     He  is, 
therefore,  likely  to  be  much  sought  after  1>>   those  who  maj   l>e 
ing  appointments  after  the-election;   these  look  t<>  him  as  the 
dispenser  of  party  patronage.     During  the  campaign  he  is  mj 
the  target  of  opposition  and  abuse  l>\    bis  opponents,  m  pn 
and  speech,  before  the  public.     The  national  chairman  is  the 
captain  of  the  forces,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  head  mac 
of  the  machine,  and  he  is  expected  to  be  a  political  manager  of  the 

first  class,  energetic   and  forceful,  skilful  and  astute.      To  be  the 

general  head  and  director  of  the  campaign,  the  chairman  111 
understand  the  political  situation  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
must-  be  in  close  touch  with  popular  feeling,  and  be  musl  hi 

a    faculty    for   detail    and    a    capacity    for    unlimited    worl 

executive  committee — his  lieutenants  or  staff  oil  !■«•  also 

astute    politicians.      These    men    are    put    in    charge    and    made 

responsibh>  for  certain  divisions  of  the  work,     'flu-  secretary 
the  committee,  while  he  is  subordinate  in  determining  the  policj 
of  the  committee,  is  on.'  of  the  mosl  effective  factors  in  the 

campaign.  The  chairman  may  \isit  different  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  may  make  campaign  speeches;  bul  the  secretary  ia  the 
constant  executive  worker  and  director  at   headquarters,  and 

no  man  in  the  country  is  more  familiar  with  the  details  of  actual 
campaign   work    than    he.      He  is  an   able  business   manager,   he 

occupies  a  position  of  first-rate  importance,  and  he  probably 
knows  more  of  the  actual  forces  in  practical  poliiics  than  anj 
other  man  in  (he  country." 
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COAL 


WORLD   PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  1919 
(From  The  Manufacturer's  Record) 

THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  of  eoal  in  1919  seems  to 
have  dropl  back  to  the  level  of  L910.  Preliminary  es- 
timates, necessarily  rough,  place  the  total  output  of  all 
kinds  of  coal  in  L919  a1  1,170,000,000  metric  inns,  or  L,290;600,- 
000  ne1  ions.  This  is  162,000,000  m<  trie  tons  less  than  the  pro- 
duction in  L918,  the  lasl  year  of  the  world-war,  and  about 
171,000,000  tons  less  than  thai  of  L913,  the  year  befor<  the  war 
began. 

This  estimate  is  based  by  the  United  Stat<  -  <  '•■  ological  Survey 
upon  reports  to  the  S.upreme  Economic  Council  from  countries 
which  contribute  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  world's  output. 
Obviously,  ret  urns  from  the  other  countries  may  materially  alter 
this  figure;  if  anything,  they  will  probably  reduce  i;  still  further. 
The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  production  of  the 
world  for  each  year  from  1910  to  1919.  Because  of  disturbances 
i  interruptions  in  the  compilations  of  government  statistics, 
particularly  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  figures  since 
1913  are  ao1  regarded  as  final.  The  metric  ton  of  2,205  pounds 
is  used  because  it  is  the  prevailing  unit  in  non-English-speaking 
countries.  Americans  will  remember  it  most  easily  as  being 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  gross  ton  and  the  English  ton. 

THE   WORLDS  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL 
(Metric  ions  of  2,205  pounds) 


Production, 

In  Pari 
Estimated 

1,160,000,000 

1,189,000,000 

1,249,000,000 

1,341,000,000 

1,208,000,000 

I'M.,         1,190  000,000 

L916 1,270,000  000 

1017 1,336  ooo  000 

mis 1,332  ooo  ooo 

1919 1,170,000,000 


Year 

1910. 
191 ! 

I'll  2. 
1913 

Mil  I 


,    HMO 

-1019 

Per 

Cent. 

Produced  by 

United 

State* 

39 

2 

37 

9 

38 

8 

:is 

5 

38 

5 

40 

5 

42 

1 

■It 

2 

46 

2 

12,  1 


Comparative  production  in  five  of  the  belligerenl  countries  be- 
fore and  after  the  war  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

PROM  c  T!<>\  OF  COAL  IN  CERT  \l\  <  ol   NTH  IKS,  I '.it:;  AND  1919 


I  n   millions  of  metric  Ions 


1913 


United  Kingdom 292 

Prance  (present  boundaries)* 44 

Belgium 2:i 

German  (present  boundaries)  :t 

liu  uminous 173 

Lignite 87 

i  nlted  States 517 


1919 

237 

22 
is 

109 
94 
194 


*  Includes  Vlsace  I  lorraine 

i  Excludes  Alsace-Lorraine  and  theSarre. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  thai  from 
1913  to  I'M1. 1 1  he  out  put  of  1  lit  u  mi  noii-  coal  in  the  four  European 
countries  shown  in  the  table  has  fallen  from  .">:;'_', 000,000  to 
:;s( '1,000,000,  the  decrease  being  about  twentj  per  cenl  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  and  nearly  forty  per  cent,  in 
Germany.     In  the  Sarre  Valley,  whose  output  appears  to  have 

fallen  from    L2,000,000  tons   in    1913  to  about   8,000,000  m    L919, 

the  percentage  oi  decrease  was  over  thirty.    The  reduction  in  the 
French  output  is  mainly  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  mines  in 

the  X'ord  and    I'as  de  <  'alais. 

The  output  of  lignite  in  Germany  in  1919,  tho  less  than  in 
p.'i s.  was  still  greatei  than  before  the  war,  being 94,000,000 tons, 
as  co  I  with  87,000, in  L913. 

In  the  break-up  of  V.ustria-1  lungary  the  bulk  of  thai  country's 
coal  and  lignite,  the  production  of  which  amounted  before  the 
war  10  aboul  55,000,000  ton  .  was  inherited  by  the  Republic  of 
Czecho-Slovakia.     The  L919  production  of  Czecho-Slovakia  was 

aboul  one-third  less  than  the  same  territory  produced  in  1" 


SLUMP  IN   COAL  AND   COKI     IKODUCTION 
CAUSED    BY   STKIkl 

Coal  production  fell  off  nearly  2,000,000  tons  during  the 
ended  April   17,  accord!  ■  ■■  to  the  reports  of  the  United  8 

ological  Survey.     The  causi  like  of  the  railroad 

yard-  and  switchmen,  which  started  in  Chicago  on  April  2  and 
d  the  placing  of  empl  the  mines.     The  total  produc- 

tion of  bituminous  eoal  during  tin    w e.  k  of  April  17  (including 
lignite  and  coal  ooked    is  estimated  at  7,668,000  i  The 


out  pni  of  I  lie  corresponding  week  in  1919  was  7,411 .000  tons;  in 
191-S  it  was  10,901,000  ton 

districts  most  affected  by  the  strike  were  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana, and,  to  a  lesser  1  v  at,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  northern 
W'.-t  Virginia.  Few  fields  in  the  country  escaped  the  influence 
of  the  strike  entirt  1;  . 

Two   consecutive   we<  ks   of   disordered   transportation    have 

caused   the  cumulative   production   to  fall   behind   the  records 

bblished  by  the  war-years  1917  and  101X.     The  outpui  from 

ihe  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  to  April  17  was  lo7.797.000 

ms,  compared  with  126,141,000  in  1919,  with  Kil.17o.000  in 
1918,  and  with  161,857,000  in  1917.  The  year  1920  is  thus 
4,070,000  tons  behind  1917  and  3,390,000  behind  1918,  bul  it  con- 
tinues to  lead  1919  by  a  large  margin. 

The  production  of  anthracite  was  1.280,000  ne1  tons.  Like 
that  of  bituminous  coal,  the  production  of  anthracite  fell  off 
sharply  during  the  week  ended  April  17.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  week.  1  his  was  a  decrease  of  208.000  tons. 

The  cumulative  production  from  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  now  amounts  to  24,T;n,000  not  tons,  an  increase  of  2,372,000 
tons  over  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1019. 

The  beehive-coke  industry  was  hauler  hit  by  the  strike  of  rail- 
way employees  than  was  either  anthracite  or  bituminous  mining. 
Production  of  beehive  coke  during  the  week  ended  April  17  is 
esi  imated  at  244,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  2:-53,000  tons,  or  forty- 
nine  per  cent.,  when  compared  with  the  preceding  week. 

The  decrease  was  sharpest  in  Pennsylvania  and  northern  West 
Virginia,  districts  tributary  to  the  Pittsburg  yards.  In  the 
Connellsville  region  production  dropt  from  251,927  to  122,520 
tons. 

The  cumulative  production  since  January  1,  1920  is  now 
6,671,000  tons,  as  compared  with  0,849,000  tons  during  the  cor- 
responding period  last.  year. 


ANTHRACITE  YEAR  ENDS  WITH  NO  CARRY- 
[OVER  STOCKS 

(From  The  Wall  Street  Journal) 

The  coal  year  of  the  big  anthracite-producing  companies  ends 
March  31.  They  have  entered  another  season  with  no  carry-over 
of  stocks.  During  the  entire  twelve  months  the  dealers  have 
been  practically  unable  to  accumulate  the  popular  sizes,  so  in- 
sistent has  been  the  demand,  helped  by  a  severe  winter.  Both 
dealers  and  consumers  are  still  eagerly  buying  coal. 

To  this  continued  strong  demand  the  advance  in  prices  that 
the  operators  will  have  to  charge  is  partly  due,  the  amount  of 
the  advance  depending  on  the  basis  of  the  pending  wage  settle- 
ment with  the  miners.  Dealers  and  consumers  have  been  eager 
to  order  coal  before  the  final  advances  are  put  into  effect.  In- 
dividual  operators  generally  plan  to  make  their  advance  in 
prices  retroactive  to  April  1.  bul  the  large  railroad  group  of  coal 

companies  is  still  selling  at  the  old  circular. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  to  market  by  the  nine  large  carriers 
in  the  coal  year  ended  March  31,  1920,  were  aboul  69,700,000 
gross  tons,  estimating  the  month  Of  March.  In  most  months 
the  output  ran  a  little  behind  the  previous  year,  but  the  total 

for  the  1  iast  twelve  months,  nevertheless,  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
normal  years.  The  tonnage  figures  are  misleading  and  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story,  as  they  were  swelled  abnormally  during  the 

period  of  war  activity  bj    the  output   of  culm  banks,  river  coal. 

and   washeries.      This  meant   an  undue  proportion  of  the  small 

in  1017   18 and  L918   10.      In  tin1  year  just  closed  the 

production  of  prepared  or  domestic  sizes  was  aboul  equal  to 

that  of   1918    10.  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  freshly  mined  coal. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  months  for  the  last  five  coal  years  ended 
March  31  ha\ e  been  as  follows: 


Month 

/.<*/'• 

1918   10 

1917-1S 

1016-17 

ioi:>-ic> 

Nlaj 

1,715 

6  :.:i7:{ 

12.299 

1.52S 

6.486,201 

1,915 

C.  ssT.LV.I'. 

6,917.525 

5.797,961 

June 

5,619 

6,867  669 

7.049.037 

6  976 

5:316.102 

July 

i2.334 

.   os|. 77.-1 

1  252 

;.   132  S7s 

1,934,205 

August 

1.  1  1  II  1  t 

7.  lso  92  ; 

;  01 

5,531,797 

:..:;:;o.s:u 

September. 

$7,  lot 

6.37 

1,076 

:...-.ts. 771 

October.    . 

7.1  10,950 

:.  s7o  204 

.',..-,(• 

\o\  ember 

1,671 

5.271 

6.545,313 

5.992,997 

6,297,215 

iber 

0  i:;s   160 

5.731 

5,698  945 

-  V  7  1 7 

5.939.844 

Januarj 

1.319 

14    ■  1  1 

5,638    18  1 

5,941 

.  ssi.r.n 

Pebruarj   . 

1,91 

1  932 

1.082 

5.178,138 

5.696,306 

March 

HI. OOO 

r>9. 700,000 

3.<i:<s  908 

7. 'J.  (i.777 

6,989,075 

67,776,589 

C..IL'7.:i51 

71,667.757 

77.752,315 
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BEFORE  USING  TARVIA 

Photograph  shows  wretched  condition  of  Fourth 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  before  it  was  salvaged 
with  •T.:,.  iO'X." 


AFTER  USING  TARVIA 

The  same  street,  showing  how  the  "Tania-X" 
resurfacing  has  made  it  smooth,  mudless,  dust- 
less  and'  traffic-proof . 


To  Get  Good  Roads — Cheaply — Quickly 

Save  the  Roads  You  Have! 


MILES  and  miles  of  good  gravel  and  mac- 
adam roads  throughout  the  country  can 
be  restored  to  meet  modern  traffic  require- 
ments. The  way  to  do  this  is  to  utilize  the 
existing  road  as  a  foundation  for  a  traffic-proof 
Tarvia  top.  And  where  crushed  stone  or  slag 
is  available,  the  community  so  favored  not 
only  can  save  its  roads  but  save  considerable 
money  in  the  bargain. 

Many  progressive  communities  recognize 
this  fact,  and  are  carrying  out  an  extended 
road  salvage  program,  rather  than  build  new 
roads  at  present  exorbitant  prices. 

For  example,  the  City  of  Milwaukee  has  in 


Preseri/es  Roads-Prevents  Dust 


this  way  transformed  1,700,000  square  yards 
of  water-bound  macadam  into  splendid  modern 
streets  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  both  the 
city  authorities  and  the  traveling  public. 

Whether  you  require  a  good  binder  for  new 
construction,  a  dust-preventive,  a  patching  or 
maintenance  material,  Tarvia,  in  its  various 
grades,  provides  an  economical  and  satisfactory 
solution. 

Tarvia  Roads  are  durable,  dustless  and  mud- 
less.  They  are  also  waterproof  and  frost-proof 
and  require  a  minimum  of  upkeep  expense. 

Illustrated  Booklet,  telling  about  the  various 
Tarvia  treatments,  free  on  request. 

Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facta  before  taxpayers  as 
well  as  road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company 

has   organized    a    Special    Service    Department, 
which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding 
road  conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  experi- 
enced engineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. If  you  want  better  roads  and  Imccr  taxes,  this 
Department  can  greatly  assist  you.  Booklet  free 
on  request. 
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W.  D.  HOWELLS,  PRINTER,  JOl  RNALIST, POET,  WD  NOVELIST 


THE  OFFER  to  teach   William   I),  an   B< 
write  short  stories,  received  by  him  lasl  fall  from  a  cor- 
respondence school,  is  one  of  the  incidents  in  I 
writer's  life  recalled  bj    commentate  er  his  death  a 

days  ago.     It  seems  that  th<    enterp  chool  ering 

three  courses  in  the  art  of  short-stoi  and  i1    was  the 

middle  one  and  not  the  one  for  niter  beginnei  flatter- 

ingly urged  upon  Mr.   Howells,  explaining  thai   the  advam 
course  was  Btrictly  postgraduate,  designed  only  for  tho 
successful  in  Belling  their  literary  product.     Mr.   BowelLs  thus 
genially  disoust  the  offer 
in    his    "Editor's    Easy 
Chair"  in  Harper's 
Magazine: 

There  was  once  an 
aged  author,  mainly  a 
novelist,  who  lived  in  a 
dream  of  wide,  if  quies- 
cent, recognition.  He 
was  fearful  that  modern 
editors  and  their  public 
did  not  want  him,  and 
that  the  general  reader's 
generalship  did  not  ex- 
tend to  his  novels  and 
other  things,  but  he 
soothed  his  sense  of 
isolation  with  the  belief 
that  if  people  did  not 
know  his  work  they 
knew  about  it.  He  had 
abundant  proofs  of  this, 
which  need  not  bo  al- 
leged here,  but  which 
may  be  readily  imagined 
by  those  who  knew  that 
he  had  published,  in 
former  times,  some  hun- 
dred books,  big  and  lit- 
tle. His  name  was  in 
all    the     encyclopedias, 

anthologies,  and  Who's  Whoses,  with  the  titles  of  many  of  his 
many  works,  and  he  rested  fairly  content  with  the  state  unto 
which  he  seemed  to  be  Anally  called,  when  one  day  the  morning's 
mail  brought  him  a  letter  which  crueUy  burst  his* dream  of  wide, 
if  quiescent,  recognition.  In  the  superscription  his  name  was  cor- 
rectly spelled,  and  the  address  was  without  that  postal  evidence 
of  wandering  from  town  to  country  which  his  letters  often  bore. 
When  opened,  it  proved  to  have  come  from  a  "Home  Corre- 
spondence School,"  for  the  culture  of  students  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  within  he  was  informed  in  very  mat  typewriting 
that  there  had  just  come  to  his  correspondent's  desk  a  Letter 
from  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  school's  instructors,  bearing  the  glad 
news  that  the  writer  had  just  sold  to  a  leading  magazine  a 
short  story  framed  upon  this  instructor's  theorv  of  short-story 
writing  and  the  teachings  of  his  forty-lesson  course.  "Ai  the 
same  time,"  the  Home  Correspondent  added,  there  had  conic 
"a  letter  from  another  pupil  reporting  the  sale  of  over  thirty 
stories  to  various  magazines.  These  things  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence," the  Home  Correspondent  remarked,  and  "  Altlio  *you 
have  not  yet  enrolled,  1  am  taking  it  for  granted  thai  you  are 
interested  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  progress  that  we  are 
making,  and  I  am  hoping  that,  we  shall  shortly  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  you  to  membership  in  our  school.  As  a  special 
midsummer  inducement,  1  am  pleased  to  renew  our  offer  of 
our  old  rates,  provided  your  application  is  received  on  or 
before " 

The  incident,  set  Mr.  Howells  to  philosophizing  on  short -story 
writing  and  writers,  and  he  proceeded  with  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  some  length.  He  recalled  many  threat  names  among 
writers  of  short  fiction  but,  was  obliged  to  relied  thai  these 
were  all  people  of  genius  who  had  only  to  go  to  nature  for  their 
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short        si,,r 
and  almost   solely  about    New    York,  and    he   shouted    in 
licity-page   of    rare    sincerity,   "Why    don't    some   of   (>ur   pp 
Long  new  writers  slay  in  their  own  home  town  and 

the  people,  the  environment,  and  the  atmosp]  from  I 

own  front  door'.'      Why  can't    we  gel   a  story  of   the  praii 
the  Mississippi   River,  or  New    Orleans,  or  Portland     M 
Oregon,    it    doesn't    matter   which  ?      Win    can't 
that    reflect    life  in   the  thousands  of  cities  and   villa 
United    States   apart    from    N<  w    \  ork    City    and    i 
Village?     We  will  welcome  such  with  good 

i/.ation  and  plots  thai  contain  action,  but  stor 
are  representative  of  American  life  to-day." 

Will  the  home-town  writi  I  to  thi-  outbi  an- 

guished promise?     We  are  sure  thej    will  v 
they  will  not  make  themselves  heard  if  the]  have  formed  t 
vocal  chords  upon  the  methods  wh 
invited  our  aged  author  to  embrace  in  'he  belief 
youthful  writer  in  the  first  bloom  of  ambition.     \\  ■ 
even   in  our  doubt,   to  join  our  vi  b  of  the  maaag 

editor  we  have  echo,  d  h<  re.  and  repeat  the  tin 
creed  where  the  OI1I3    hope  of  salvation  |  .  "  Lif  <  lid 

like  to  sa>  for  the  thousandth  time, 
even  when  it  1-  verj  ugly,  if  it  i-  mad 
is  no  other  slutT  which  will  lastingh 
conjectured  beginner     the  youth  of  1 
eighty.     The  life-st  utT  w  ill  a>  ail 
the  latest  1m  <  pou  mr.  and  we  should 
the  first  if  we  could  imagine  him  I 
shrix  eled  in\  eiition.       I  or.  r  m 

he  wishes  to  write  a  e,  rtain  - 

to  prefer  the  verj   simplest  story,     Do  not  let  him  Urj   I 

thing    that    will    surprize    the 
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eommonesl  thing  will  surprize  the  reader  most,  for  in  fiction 
the  eommonesl  tiling  is  the  rarest. 

ches  of  the  life  of  the  Deaiuof  American  !•  how  that 

ability  as  a  writer  was  no1  iped  by  any  formal  school, 

correspondence,  or  otherwise.     Tho  he  held  from   five 

colleges      Harvard,   Yale,  Columbia,  Oxford,  and   Adelbert — he 

was  not  a  college  graduate.     He  received  some  schooling  w  ; 

13  in  the  local  schools  iathe  Uttle  Ohio  town  where  his  father 
published  a  country  newspaper,  but  the  training  which  started 
him  oil  his  literary  career  was  received  in.  the  printing-office. 
The  fascination  of  the  printed  word  took  hold  early  upon  his 
imagination,  and.  before  he  was  1  birteen,  it  is  said  be  had  experi- 
mented secretly  with  almost  every  known  literary  form.  "My 
life  was  always  full  of  literature  to  the  bursting,"  be  wrote  in 
the  story  of  his  boyhood.  In  1851  when  young  Howells 
fourteen,  his  father  got  the  Senate  clerkship  at  Columbus,  and 
also  work  as  a  compositor  on  Tfo  Ohio  Stall  Journal,  on  which 
William  Dean  immediatebj  became  a  reporter,  perhaps  one  ol 
the  youngesl  "cubs"  on  record.  He  developed  into  a  good 
newspaperman,  his   qualifications  eh    including  not    only 

news-gathering  and  writing  ability,  bu1  also  a  practical  knowh 
of  the  mechanical  end  of  t  be  game.  I  le  became  anuexperl  type- 
setter and  was  possest  of  exceptional  taste  in. typography.  He 
had  the  \aluahle  gift  of  being  able  to  do  dual  composition, 
literary  and  typographical,  at  the  same  time.  Ii  is  said  thai  be 
once  set  up  a  Spanish  storj  into  English  type,  translating  as  he 
went.  It  was  while  he  was  doing  newspaper  work  in  Columbus 
thai  his  firsl  real  writing  began.  His  firsl  book,  "Poems  of  Two 
Friends,"'  appeared  some  time  before  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
then  twenty-three,  and  the  nexl  year  his  period  of  general  all- 
around  journalism  came  to  an  end  and  the  period  of  travel  and 
extensive  writing  began.  Of  this  we  read  in  the  New  York. 
rig  Po  t  t  be  follow  ing  sketch  : 

It  came  aboul   through  his  support  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  for 

in  the  same  year  with  the  i ms,  his  second  hook,  "The  Life  of 

Abraham  Lincoln."'  a  campaign,  hook,  came  out.  This  had 
two  important  results.  With  the  money  made  by  the  book  be 
de  bis  first  trip  East,  settled  himself  in  Cambridge  to  live 
and  became  the  friend  of  the  many  literary  men  then  living  there 
and  in  Boston,  among  them  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Hawthorne. 
Holmes,  and  Lowell.  And  through  the  impression  made  by  the 
book  he  was  given  the  consulship  at  Venice,  which  he  held 
through   the  whole  Civil-War  period,  from   istil   through   1865. 

This  was  for  Howells  the  realization  of  a  dream,  for  he  wanted 
to  travel,  and  particularly  to  learn  the  Italian  and  French 
languages,  as  be  had  already  learned  the  Spanish. 

Newspaper  letters,  aiefly  to  the  old  Boston   Daily,  and 

lys,  later  gathered  together  into  this  next  book,  "Venetian 
Life,"  were  the  large  pari  of  bis  writing  during  that  time.  He 
married  Elinor  <;.  Mead,  of  Vermont,  in  1862  in  pari-.  For  a 
while  after  his  return  to  this  country  he  lived  in  New  York, 
contributing  regularly  to  The  Nation  and  occasionally  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  Times.  But  this  was  only  a  shorl  period, 
as  in  1866  be  went  to  Boston  as  associate  editor  of  The  itla 
Monthly,  under  J.  T.  Fields,  and  in  1872,  when  Fields  retired. 
became  editor  until  t  he  spring  of  1880,  w  h<  n  he  resigned  to  hi 
more  time  for  writing.     The  <  tontributors'  Club,  one  of  the  mosl 

at  tract  iv  e  depart  ments  ol    !■    .1  tlantic,  was  started  by  him.     I  lis 
next  European  irip.  one  of  eighteen  made  during  his  life,  was  in 
1882  and    1883,   and   in    1886   he  joined   the  staff  of   tfarp< 
Ma  as  writer  of  "The  Editor's  Easy  ("hair."  which  he  was 

still  writing  a1  the  time  of  his  death.  F'>r  a  few  months  he  edited 
Brisbane  Walker's  Cosmopolitan,  but  did  not  like  the  work  and 
would  not  continue  with  it. 

Of  his  very  first  connection,  or  attempted  connection,  with 
Harper's  Magazine,  Mr.  Howells.  in  1912,  wrote  this  as  part  of 
his  contribution  to  "The  Hou  •  of  Harper,"  which  tells  the 
story  of  that   v,  publishing-house  from  ii-  beginning: 

"I  made  aii  unsuccessful  attempt  to  write  for  Hai 
Magazine  in  1861,  when,  with  the  support  of  my  friend.  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  1  managed  to  call  personalis  upon  the  editor 
at  Franklin  Square  with  a  poem  which,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
was  printed  in  Tin  \.;  rhe  editor  was  shell-prooi  a  iins1 
the  outstanding  forces,  and  I  did  not  penetrate  his  stronghold 
until  t '.'  later,  when  I  sent  him  a  pi( called  'm.  Chris- 

topher,' with  an  illustration  by  mj  wife.     I  later  began  to  write 

frequently  for  the  magazine,  or.   rather,   to  send   a   far.-,    in   time 

for  every  Christmas  number,  and  my  firsi   Harper  farces 

printed    in   the   weekly. 


"  I  had  first  written  for  James  TL  Osgood,  who  sold  my  stories 
to  various  people,  and  after  Osgood  failed  I  was  brought  into 
relation  with  the  Harper-.  I  then  went  to  New  York  for  my 
firsl  interview  with  J.  W.  Harper,  head  of  the  house.  I  lunched 
with  him  in  the  tine,  great  room  in  Franklin  Square." 

Mr.  Howells  then  became  editor  of  "The  Evening  Chair," 
and  he  called  hi-  new  department  "Th<  Editor's  Study."  He 
mentions  that  the  hook  critics  criticized  him  rather  severely, 
and   he  ;  .  r-  of  this  warfare  with  the  critics 

i  i  up  writing  "The  Study."  lb-  says  he  talked  over 
matters  with  .1.  Henry  Harper,  who  had  assigned  the  position 
made  by  the  retirement  'if  Joseph  W.   Harper. 

I  ■  a  not  young,"  wrote  Mr.  Howells,  "when  our  acquain- 
tance began,  bu1  I  the  heyday  of  the  early  fifties  ami  1 
still  had  the  spring  h  yume.  and  six  years  later  our  agree- 
ment came  to  .  n.  I  ad." 

" On. returning  from  a  lecture  tour,"  wrote  Mr.  Howells,  "I 

w  u<\   ..I'  thi    failure  of  the  house  of   Harper  &    Brothel's.      It   was 

a-  if  the  Governmenl  of  the  United  State-  had  failed.  It  ap- 
peared imi  only  incredible,  bu1  impossible. 

"I  reported  at    Franklin  Square,  ami  -onmhow   amid  the  chaos 

I  contrived  to  arrange  with  the  new,  strange  powers  for  a  book 
to  be  serialized  in  77  <   Bazar. 

"I  had  always  hail  a  salary  unt.il  my  agreement  came  to  an 
end  in  ISO."),  when  I  spent  a  -le,  pless  night  in  view  of  a  week 
without  a  check.  It  proved  a  needless  fear,  as  during  the  next 
decade  1  made  more  money  with  them  than  I  could  do  while 
depending  on  a  salary. 

"1  then  became  literary  adviser  in  the  house  of  Harper  and 
had  successive  absences  in  England  and  Italy.  Since  then  I 
have  remained  attached  to  the  house  of  Harper  tv.  Brother-. 
with  no  desire  for. other  business  relations." 

He  gave  reminiscences  of  his  career  in  a  number  of  his  books, 
and  was  at  work  just  before  hi-  death  completing  a  series  of 
articles  on  "Years  of  My  Middle  Life,"  for  publication  in 
Harper's  Magazine. 

Mr.  Howells  was  a  hard  and  steady  worker  at  fiction,  and 
turned  out  for  a  great  many  years  an  average  of  two  books  a 
year.  Over  seventy-live  altogether  he  wrote.  His  iirst  novel. 
"Their  Wedding  Journey."  came  out  in  1872,  and  the  others  in 
steady  succession. 

To  a   "persistenj   interviewer"  for  the  Boston   Evening  Tran- 
l>t  Mr.  Howells  some  time  ago  consented  to  give  an  outline 
of  his  literary  creed  in  response  to  the  question,  "When  and  how 
do  you  work'.'"      We  quote  from  it   as  follows: 

"I  write  in  the  morning,  beginning  at  nine  o'clock  and  quitting 
at  noon.  There  is  always  more  or  less  to  do  in  the  afternoon — 
the  reading  of  proofs,  and  so  on.  A  thousand  words  is  a  good 
day's  work." 

"Do  you  rely  on  inspiration?" 

"No.  1  write  every  morning.  Work  has  become  a  v  ice 
with  me.  Yet,  as  Thackeray  said,  1  go  at  it  reluctantly.  There 
are  moods,  of  course,  when  one  can  work  more  comfortably 
and    to   better  effect,    perhaps,    than    at    other   lime-.      But    it    is 

dangerous  to  wait  for  them.     1  work  everywhere,  on  the  cars 

when   I   travel,  and  on  shipboard." 

"How  do  you  'work  up'  a  story?" 

"1  always  have  an  object,  and  know  how  the  story  will  <',.;. 
That  is  all  I  do  know.  I  can't  tell  the  publisher  just  what  the 
story  will  he  like.  1  can  describe  il  in  eigbl  or  ten  lines,  esti- 
mate its  length,  and  give  it-  purpose,  but  can  go  n<>  further. 
As  1  write  it  grows  from  dav  to  dav  under  my  hand.  You  sp 
of  inspiration.  When  a  writer  gets  into  that  part  of  the  story 
which  really  interests  him  the  labor,  of  course,  is  less  than  when 
he  is  slowly  breaking  ground  in  places  which  fail  to  arouse  him 
■  great   a  degree.      But    il    i-  all  work." 

"Which  story  of  your  own  do  you  like  the  best'.'" 

"  It  would  he  d  illicit  It  for  me  to  make  a  choice.     'Silas  Lapham  ' 
would    be    in.  my*  mind.      1    also    like    'Indian    Summer,'    'The 
Quality  of  Mercyr  and     A   Hazard  of  \,w    Fortune.'  which  is 
longest   of  all  my  hook-.      The  last  of  these  stories  was  pub- 
lished   in   serial   form  and    I    heard    nothing  about    it.     When   it 
put  into  a  hook,  however,  it  was  an  immediate  success." 

"Should  aii  or  truth  be  tin-  purpose  of  si or\ -telling'.'" 

"The  truth  can  not  be  told  without  art.  bui  art  without  truth 
in.  effect." 

"Your  style  is  famous  for  it-  grace  and  simplicity.  How  did 
you  create  it?" 

Well,  as  a  young*  fellow,  I  imitated  a  good  many  writers, 
which  1  have  publicly  and  permanently  admitted.  But  I  got 
over  that  before  I  gained  access  to  magazines  and  books.  1 
have  always  been  fond  of  language.  I  know  something  of 
Latin.  Greek,  Spanish,  Italian.  German,  and  French,  and  the 
primitiv  e  and  usual  meaning  of  our  ow  h  English  words.  I  like  to 
work  on  a  sentence  .  i"  hammer  it  out  like  beaten  brass,  but  J  also 
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irst  in  jtmerica  to  develop  the  principles 
which  eliminated  boxed -in  plumbing 


The  modern  form  of  open  plumbing,  now  best  expressed 
in  the  trim,  one-piece  water  closet  with  integral  seat  attach- 
ment, entirely  free  from  all  unsightly,  unsanitary  wooden 
boxing,  was  achieved  only  after  years  of  experimentation. 

The  initial  step  was  taken  in  1884  when  Thomas  Maddock  manu- 
factured the  first  successful  one-piece  syphon  jet  closet  how  1.  The 
final  attainment  came  in  1893  when  the  Thomas  Maddock's  Sons 
Company  first  succeeded  in  attaching  the  seat  to  the  bowl  itself, 
which  ended  the  practice  of  fastening  the  seat  to  the  wall  and 
eliminated  the  remaining  trace  of  the  days  of  boxed-in  plumbing. 

Just  as  the  Thomas  Maddock  interests  were  the  first  to  develop  the 
principles  that  did  away  with  boxed-in  plumbing,  so  was  the  Thomas 
Maddock's  Sons  Company  foremost  in  developing  the  glistening 
pure  white,  easily  cleaned,  non-era  zing,  practically  unbreakable, 
vitreous  china  of  today — a  material  that  is  associated  with  the 
highest  ideals  in  sanitary  plumbing  equipment  and,  for  your  pro- 
tection, always  stamped  with  the  Maddock  Anchor  trade  mark. 

To  those  desirous  of  having  a  new  house  equipped  with  sanitary 
plumbing  fixtures  of  Maddock  quality,  or  who  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  modernizing  an  old  bathroom,  we  will  send  our  booklet, 
"Bathroom  Individuality,"  on  request. 


Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Company, Trenton.  N.  J. 
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Are  you  scraping 
along  without  Williams? 


1  suppose  you  can  scrape  along  without  know- 
ing my  friend  Williams'  and  his  rich,  creamy 
lather.  But  why  should  you?  He  is  generous- 
he  just  bubbles  over  with  it.  Throw  cold  water 
on  him  as  much  as  you  like,  you  can't  keep  him 
down.  He  is  white  clean  through — and  uses 
himself  up  working  for  others.  He  believes  in 
the  rights  of  shavers— he  never  goes  dry.  He 
makes  you  smile  from  ear  to  ear  and  never  leaves 
any  smarting  feelings  behind.  His  favorite  com- 
plexions? He  hasn't  any.  And  although  over  75 
years  old,  lie  is  as  popular  with  young  men 
with  their  seniors. 


Send  10  cents  for  tria! 
Re-Load  Stick 

The  Re-Load  has  a  rirm  thread- 
ed metal  collar.      You  simply 
•    this  into  the   holder-dp 
(no  threads  in  the  soap).    Send 
ioc  in  stamps  for  sample,  full 
rmanent  holder-top,  with 
reduced  size  soap.    When   the 
Je  is  used  up,  you  need  buy 
■  he  new  Re-Load,  s.iving 
the  co>t   of  a  new  holder-top. 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Willi. this'    Shaving    Soap 

in    the    forms  ol   cream, 
an<1  powd 
.in\    of   these  lot   oc  in  stamps. 


Re-Loads 
Williams 

Holder  Top 

Shaving  Stick 


Williams1 


THE  J.B.WILLIAMS  COMPANY   MAKERS  ALSO  OF  MATlhjfe  VIOUTS.  J£RSIY CRCAM  AND  OTHER   TOl LET- SOAPS. TALC  POWDER. DENTAL  CREAM  ETC- 
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Shaving  Stick 


want,  to  be  simple  and  easily  understood.     Meanwhile  1   I 
attempted  to  keep  away  from  style  a  |  do  not 

|)iir|)os<'  to  be  inartistic  if  I  <-;ui  help  it." 

"The  road  which  he  trod,  from  apprentice  boy  in  a  country 
newspaper  plant   to  the  exalted  po  ition  of  Dean  of  American 
Literature,  was  stern  at  times,  bul  an  adventure 
says  a  writer  in  tin- New  York  Tribum 

•    record  of  achievement.     As  to  how  h<  cam<     o  • 

fession  of  writing,  Mr.  Howells  -aid  franklj  in  hi 
of  M\   \  until.''  thai  he  did  not  I 

I  Bhould  be  interested  to  know  now  how  i:  m  of  aut 

ship  first  crepl  into  my  mind,  bul  I  do  nol  in  th<   lea  I 

made  verses,  I  even  wrote  a  few   pla:     in  riim     bul  until  I 
tempted  a  historical  romance  I  had   no  of  liter 

As  an  art  which  one  might  live  b 
I  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  it.     When  I 
and  last  historical  romance  I  did  not  imaj 

he    read    by    others,    anil    when    the    lir-i    chapt 

without  my  knowing,  I  was  angry  and  ashamed 

I  think  that  I  came  of  a  reading  r  < 
literature  in  a  way,  in  spite  of  van  ing  fortunes  and  manj  chan 
From  a,  letter  of  my  great-grandmother's  written  [to    i    stubb 
daughter  upon  some  unfilial  behavior,  In 
married,  I  suspect  that  -Im   was  fond  of  the  high-colored  fid 
her  day,  for  she  tells  the  w  ilful  child  that  -he  h 
ger  in  her  mother's  heart.'' 

Of  interesting  glimpses  from  the  author's  writings,  tin  follow- 
ing description  of   the  Bohemian  colonj   of  X.  '\    ifork  of  180 

given  because  it  so  well  tils  the  Greenwich  Village  of  to-d 

It  was,  in  fact, but  a  sickly  colon;,  transplanted  from  the  mother 
halt  of  Paris,  but  never  striking  root  in  the  pavements  of  \ 
York;    it   was  a.  colony  of  ideas,  of  theories  which  had  perhaps 
never   had   any    deep    root    anywhere.      What    these    ideas,    ll 
theories,  were  in  art  and  in  life,  it  would  no!  be  \  er\   easy  to  SI 
but  in  The  Saturday  Press  they  came  to  violent  expression,  nol 
to  say  explosion,  against  all  existing  forms  of  respectability.      If 
respectability  was  your  biU    mure,  then  you  were  a  Bohemian; 
and  if  you  were  in  the  habit  of  rendering  yourself  in  prose,  then 
you   necessarily   shredded   your   prose   into   very   fine   paragraphs 
of  a  sentence  each,  or  of  a  verj   few   words,  <>r  even  of  one  word 
...    I   long  desired   to  write  in   that   fashion   myself,   but    I    had 
not  the  courage. 

Mr.  Howells  knew  most  of  the  prominent  American  writers1 
who  have  lived  in  the  period  covered  by  lus  literary  activities. 
In  one  of  his  books  he  tells  of  a  jolly  feast  with  Mark  Twain  in 
Boston : 

There  was  T.  B.  Aldrich,  there  was  .1.  T.  Fields,  much  the  old- 
est of  our  company,  who  had  just  freed  himself  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  publishing  business,  and  was  feeling  Ins  freedom 
in  every  word;    there  was  Bret    llarte.  who  had  latch   come  East 

in  his  princely  progress  from  California,  and  there  v. as  Clemens. 
Nothing  remains  to  me  of  the  happy  time  hut  a  sense  of  idle 
and  aimless  and  joyful  talk-play,  beginning  and  ending  now  here, 
of  eager  laughter,  of  countless  good  stories  from  Fields,  of  a  heat- 
lightning  shimmer  of  wit  from  Aldrich.  of  an  occasional  concen- 
tration of  our  joint  mockeries  upon  our  host,  w  ho  took  it  gladh  . 
and  amid  the  discourse,  so  lit  tie  improving,  but  so  full  of  good  fel- 
lowship. Bret  1  larte's  fleering  dramatization  of  Clemens's  mental 
attitude  toward  a  symposium  of  Boston  tlluminati 

Unlike    many    writers    and    near-writers    who    apparently     feel 

thai  their  work  is  of  a  character  so  monumental  that  tin-  dis- 
turbance of  a  jot,  or  even  a  tittle,  thereof  might   react  disas- 
trously upon  the  universe,  Mr.  Howells  is  said  to  have  been  on. 
of  the  most    reasonable  of  men   in   the  matter  of  changes  in   his 

finished  work  to  meet  the  demands  or  suggestions  of  the  publi- 
cation for  which  he  might  be  writing.  Says  George  Buchanan 
Fife  in  an  article  published  by  the  Press  Publishing  Company 

(Xew  York): 

Upon  one  occasion  he  wrote  a  Christmas  poem  for  Harper's 
Iter/,///.  When  it  was  finished  it  chanced  to  be  ten  lines  too  long 
for  the  space  allotted  to  it.  With  great  trepidation  the  managing 
editor  approached  Mr.  Howells  and  explained:  "Ten  lines  too 
long,  did  you  say'.'  Very  well,  let's  see  if  we  can't  cut  ten  lines 
out  of  it.  1  know  lots  of  poems  that  would  be  much  improved 
by  cutting  ten  lines  out  of  them."  So  he  took  the  manuscript 
to  a  near-by  desk,  cut  out  the  extra  lines,  and  seemed  delighted 
to  do  so. 

He  was  also  entirely  sympathetic  \\  ith  young  people  \\  ho  aspire 
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J  WII.S    M.  COX,   FROM    J'lllM  I  R'S    MA  II. 
TO   GOVERNOR 

GOVERNOR  COX,  OF  OHIO,  when  beginnii  . 
career  a-  a  print,  i 
siblj    had  in  mind  the  excellent   training  it   would  g 
him  for  the  role  he  ha  ned  in 

the  President ial  -late-  and  -late-maker-.      It 
that  he  nia\   be  accused  of  pla\  mil;  th 

thriving  Presidential  forecasts  made  bj  gentlemen  wl 

posed    to    know.      Hi-   boom,    in    it-    earl  ,l>Iy 

not    taken    with    \  cry    much    seriousness    outside    of 

State  of  Ohio,  l.nt  its  reverberations  have  grown  in  nun 
volume  until  they  can  be  heard  in  nio-i   parte  ol 
Whether   measured  by   the   test    of  Tut    Di< 
IV.  sidential  poll,  by  the  -  -         primaries,  or  !■; 

announcements  of  officials  high  in   I1 

revealed  a-  a  genuine  candidate. 

"  Men    call    'Jimmy  '    <  'ox,    <  >hio'e 
'regular  fellow,'"  says  a  United  Press     1. 
sents  thi'  following  thumb-nail  sketch  •<(  the  .audi 

lsTtt  Born  at  Jacksonburg,  Ohio. 

ISKfl  Reporter-devil  on  a  Dayton  pa 

1898  Bought   Da\  ton  Da     .    \  i 

1903  Bought    Springfield    paper  and   foi 

of  Ohio. 

1909  Began  firsl  of  two  term-  in  Coi 

1913  Oo\  ernor  of  <  mio. 

1915  I),  f.  ated  for  Oovi  rnor  bj   frank  B    WU 

1917  I  )ef.  ated   Willi-  and   !•• 

1919  Began  t hird  term  a  .or. 

1920  Mi  iii am.  .I  a-  1 ).  mocrat ic  1 

A  recent  statement  bj   th< 
some  detail  the  candid. 
aa  Oo\ ernor  of  his  oat 

OUt,    he    had    to   ih  al    with   a    flood 

and    in    his    third    term,    reconstruction.     Tin -<     difl  in 

addition  to  hi-  legislative    <  icpi  rn  i 

ing  of  all  precedents  bj   being  chosen  Governor  f«.:  bird 

time,  are  submitted  as  proper  tests  ol  illty  <>f 
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aspires   to   be   President   of  the  United   States.     Taking  up  his 
career,  pasl  and  present,  1  h<-  statement  runs: 

Only  recently  Governor  Cox  purchased  the  farm  mar  Jack- 
sonburg  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  on  which  he  was  born,  March 
31,  L870.  He  is  having  the  old  farmhouse  restored,  and  is  mak- 
ing a   thoroughly  modern  living  place  out   of  the  old  homestead. 

To  his  friends  he  confides  thai  when  he  has  finished  tin'  Govern- 
ship  at  the  end  of  his  present  term,  his  sole  ambition  is  to  be 
able  to  retire  to  this  farm  whenever  he  feels  like  it  for  recreation 
and  attention  to  the  actual  pursuit  of  farming  and  stock-raising, 
to  which  he  is  l>ent  in  a  practical  way.  lie  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  pure-bred  stock-raising, 
and  his  farm  is  to  he  one  of  the 
besl  equipped  representations  of 
this  activity  in  the  State. 

The  boyhood  days  of  <  ><••.  <  rnor 
("ox  were  spent  on  t  he  far]  i  he 
now  owns,  near  where  he  . 
tended  a  country  school,  which 
he  afterward  taught  before  en- 
gaging in  other  activities.  Sum- 
mer-times he  worked  in  a  print- 
ing-office as  printer's  devil  and 
reporter,  became  a  full  journey- 
man-printer, and  later  gained 
efficiency  as  a  reporter  so  that 
lie  was  tendered  a  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, where  for  nearly  ten  years 
he  was  employed  in  various  edi- 
torial, reportorial,  and  bounting- 
house  positions  until  he  had 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  the 
modern  metropolitan   new -paper. 

While  .lames  M.  Cox  was  writ- 
ing politics  for  tin  Enquirer,  and 
getting  his  political  apprentice- 
ship under  some  of  the  nationally 
known  men  who  have  at  one  time 
and  another  been  employed  on 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Paul 
Sorg,  a  community  leader  in  the 
old  home  district,  was  elected  •,, 
Congress,  and  appointed  him  his 
secretary. 

Meanwhile  .lames  M.  Cox  had 
become  known  to  a  vast  and  in- 
creasing number  of  influential 
friends    who    soughl     to     place 

things    political    before    him,    hut 

when  Congressman   Sorg  retired 

at  the    end    of    four    years      two 

terms    being    the    rule   in    things 

political   in   Ohio.    <  !os    proving 

l  he  exception  a-  Gov<  rnor     <  !ox 

made  arrangements  to   purchase 

t  he     t  lien     gasping  -  for  -  breath 

Dayton  Daily  News,  in  which  he  saw  a  greal  future,  borrowing 

practically  all   the   money   with   which   he  made  the   purchs 

lli     started,    as    he    now    knows,    on    decidedly    too    little   capital, 

which  made  the  few  following  years  mighty  hard  ones  for  him, 
but  in  the  course  of  ten  years  he  not  onbj  had  managed  to  make 
the  paper  a  paying  proposition,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  owner 
without  indebtedness,  but  had  achieved  a  success  remarkable 
in  the  newspaper  history  of  Ohio. 

In  1905  the  Springfield  Daily  \.  .  a  Republican  morning 
paper  of  vast  circulation  and  little  income,  was  added  to  the 
News  League,  Again  the  quick  decision  was  evident,  for  on 
the  daj  of  the  purchase  Cox  changed  its  name,  its  politics,  and 
its  time  of  issue,  and  made  it  a  successful  business  proposition 
from  t  he  jump. 

Governor  Cos  now  own- and  personalis  operates  both  news- 
papers, and  has  interested  himself  in  a  number  ><\'  other  highly 

BUCCessful  business  enlerpi' 

.lames  M.  Cox  redeemed  hi-  Congressional  District  to  the 
Democrat-  in    1908  when  he  was  elected  bj   an  overwhelming 

majority  with  practically  a  Unanimous  VOte  of  the  Dayton 
Soldiers'    Home,    where   his   human  attention   had   given    him    the 

entire  friendship  of  tl Id  soldier.-.     Such  was  the  record  of 

Congressman  Cox  in  his  first  term  that  he  was  reelected  prac- 
tically without  opposition,  serving  upon  manj  important  com- 
mittees ami  gaining  a  large  acquaintanceship  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  before  he  was  elected  as  Governor  of  Ohio  in 
the  Progressive  movement  of  1912  In  had  gained  more  than 
State-wide   popularity. 

in  ih.    season  in  which  Governor  Cox  was  elected  Ohio  had 


PRESIDENTIAL  TIMBER  FROM  OHIO. 

Governor  James  M.  Cox  is  displaying  enough  strength  in  the 

Democratic  free-for-all  to  cause  serious  thought  in  the  ranks 

of  the  national  slate-makers. 


gone  through  a  period  of  new  constitution-making,  the  Gov- 
ernor taking  a  leading  part  in  promoting  numerous  progres- 
sive measures,  so  that  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  executive 
office,  he  had  before  him  a  task  of  no  mean  proportions  in 
the  framing  of  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  manda 
of  the  constitutional  convention  which  had  been  ratified  by  the 
electorate. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  his  first  administration,  we  are  re- 
minded, came  the  terrible  Hood-  of  1913,  bringing  disaster  and 
disorder  to  many  sections  of  the  State.  Th<  Governor  as- 
sumed charge",  declared  martial  law,  and  in  three  days  in  which 

he  never  left   his  office  got 

v.  hi  i  1-  for  n  lii  f  mo\  itikr  and 
rehabilitation  started.    So  prompt 
and  decisive  were  hi-  acts  a 
bring  from  the  \ew  York  World 
comment : 


The  man  who  has  dominated 
the  situation  in  Ohio  is  Gov- 
ernor Cox.  lb-  has  been  not 
only  chief  magistrate  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  the  hi 
of  the  life-saving  service,  the 
greatest    provider    of    food   and 

clothing  tin' Slate  ha- ever  known, 
the  principal  health  officii-,  the 
-t  counselor,  I  he  severest  dis- 
ciplinarian, the  kindest  philan- 
thropist, and  the  besl  reporter. 
He  has  performed  almost  incredi- 
ble labors  in  all  these  fields,  and 
his  illuminating  dispatches  to 
the  world  at  the  (dose  of  several 
heart-breaking  days  have  given 
a  clearer  vision  of  conditions 
than  could  be  had  from  any 
other  source.  Reared  on  a  farm, 
educated  in  the  public  schools, 
a  printer  by  trade,  a  successful 
publisher  and  editor  of  news- 
papers, a  great  Governor  and  a 
reporter  who  gets  his  story  into 
the  first  edition.  James  M.  Cox 
excites,  and  is  herewith  offered, 
assurance  of  the  World's  most 
distinguished  consideration. 


His  tirst  ad  as  (  k>Vl  rnor  in  his 
first  term,  says  his  biographer, 
was  to  secure  data  from  other 
States  as  to  progressiva  instru- 
ments of  government  which  had 
been  put  in  operation  through- 
out the  Union.  Ohio  was  given  a  number  of  reform  laws,  with 
the  natural  result  that — 

Al  the  beginning  the  cry  was  raised  that  Governor  ("ox  was 
unsafe,  and  that  business  in  Ohio  was  endangered  thereby. 
Reactionaries  expresl  the  fear  of  Socialism,  as  they  do  when- 
ever the  existing  order  of  things  is  changed,  but  clear-headed 

bu-iness   men   who  obeyed    the  laws   soon   found    that    there   was 

a  man  in  charge  of  state  affairs  worthy  from  their  view-point, 

who  in  addition  had  the  vision  for  the  mass  which  brought  a 
judgment  which  they  wen-  bound  to  recognize  as  right.  It  was 
found  that  while  the  Governor  was  fair,  he  was  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  fear  or  influence  from  one  quarter  or  another  and 
as  the  days  passed,  and  Governor  Cox  came  anew  into  the 
executive  office,  he  found  cooperation  from  business  men  of  all 
parties  and  beliefs  such  as  i-  seldom  giv  en  to  an  executive  official. 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  measure  in  the  administrations  of 
Coventor  Cox.  and  that  which  will  be  his  monument,  is  the 
Ohio  Workmen's  Compensation  Law.  This  law  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  Industrial  Commission  appointed  for  long  terms  by 
the  Governor,  and  administered  so  carefully,  as  actuaries  of  na- 
tional reputation  in  a  report  just  tiled  show,  that  the  average 
eo-t  i-  less  than  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
received.  The  oik  ration  of  this  law  has  been  a  boon  to  Ohio 
workmen   and    a    safeguard    to    the   interests   of   Ohio   employers. 

Compensation  is  paid  injured  workmen  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  disability,  and  the  Ohio  law  has  been  so  carefully  bal- 
anced and  fairly  administered  that  it  has  been  followed  by 
three-fourths  of  the  Slates  in   the  Union.      Its  conservatism  is 
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"Do  hills  show  up  your  motor?" 

Sluggishness  is  a  warning  that  something  is  wrong 

How  to  keep  a    motor  at  its  best 


THE  way  your  car  gets  up  the  hills  is 
a  good  indication  of  its  general  con- 
dition. If  the  engine  coughs  and 
chokes  up,  misfires  and  explodes  through 
the  muffler,  these  are  signs  that  it  needs 
attention.  Second-gear  work  on  ordinary 
grades,  and  a  bucking,  jerky  action  in  high 
gear  at  low  speeds  also  are  sure  signs  that 
something  is  wrong.  Such  things  take  half 
the  pleasure  out  of  running  a  car. 

Motor  sluggishness  may  be  due  to  car- 
bonized cylinders,  sticking  valves,  sooted 
spark  plugs,  too  rich  a  mixture.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  caused  by  the  back- 
pressure of  a  caking,  clogging  muffler. 

The  G-Piel  Cut-Out  will  tell  you 
instantly  whether  your  car's  lack  of  pep 
is  due  to  motor  or  muffler,  as  you  can  cut 
the  muffler  out  at  will.  It  will  permit  you 
to  adjust  your  carburetor  to  the  powerful, 
quick-burning  13  to  1  mixture  so  that  hills 
will  not  bother  you. 


The  G-Piel  also  makes  the  use  of  kerosene,  wood 
alcohol  or  other  carbon-removers  a   success,   ;■ 
prevents    the    loosened    deposit    being    blown    into 
the  muffler.     For  this  one  purpose  alone,  a  G-Piel 
Cut-Out  is  worth  many  times  its  cost. 

The  open  G-Piel  Cut-Out  gives  that  extra  "ounce" 
of  power  on  a  hard  pull  or  short  "sprint,"  and  it 
helps  cool  a  hot  engine. 

The  satisfaction  of  hearing  your  motor 

Every  enthusiastic  motorist  enjoys  the  sharp 
clear  bark  of  a  powerful,  sweet  running  motor. 
A  hot  spark  in  every  cylinder!  Valves  opening 
wide  and  seating  tight'  Just  the  right  mixture 
from  carburetor!  Exhaust  gases  scavenging  freely 
through  the  G-Piel  Cut-Out! 

Select  the  right  size  cut-out  for  your  car  from 
the  G-Piel  chart  at  your  dealer's.  It  »  ill  save  if-- 
cosf  many  times  in  ;i  single  season. 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.   CASSIDY  CO..  Inc. 

23  West  43rd  Street  New  York 

THE  G-PIEL  COMPANY 


77ie  G-Piel  Pedal  ia absolutely  pos- 
itive in  motion.  It  never  s/mAk 
Makes  operating  any  cut-out  easy. 


The  ( 

'Her. 
'lOOt 

:  1\-  into  open  air. 


G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out 


Tells  the  motor's  secrets 
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shown  in  the  fact  thai  employers  in  the  Stale  now  pay  in  pre- 
miums less  than  they  formerly  paid  to  private  liability  com- 
panies, and  that  injured  workmen  and  dependents  of  those  killed 
in  Ohio  factorii  ived  millions  of  dollars  thai  formerly 

went  into  useless  litigation  and  for  private  gain. 

Tin    Industrial  Commission   ha-   mad<  il  disbursem 

of  accumulated  dividends  to  employers  and  subscribers  to  the 
fund,  and  even  with  renewed  activities  in  industry  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  rates  for  insurance  down.  In  addition  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law  has  fchad  a  remarkable  effect  in  the 
saving  of  life  and  limb,  in  that  under  the  direction  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  safety  devices  have  been  installed  in 
all  dangerous  occupations  and  the  hazard  is  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 

Next  in  importance  to  tin-  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
was  the  codification  of  the  Ohio  school  laws.  Governor  Cox- 
as  a  one-time  country-school  teacher  knew  the  problems  of  the 
rural  districts  and  their  needs.  Experts  were  sent  to  study  the 
best  school  systems  of  the  United  States,  and  on  a  given  di 
meetings  wcvc  held  in  every  township  and  school  district  of  Ohio, 
looking  toward  a  furtherance  of  Ohio  school  interests,  and  a  later 
meeting  was  held  in  the  capital  city  at  which  a  code  was  evolved, 
later  passed  and  put  into  effect.  Now,  throughout  Ohio,  mod- 
ern-graded schools  with  high-school  facilities  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  red-brick  one-room  school,  and  the  system  is 
being  improved  each  year  under  State  aid  and  direction. 

The  experience  gained  b>  Governor  Cox  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  Congress  has  made  him  a  pro- 
ponent and  one  of  the  strongest  exponents  of  the  budgel  system 
for  public  expenditures.  So  intensely  interested  is  lie  in  this 
feature  that  tin  very  first  act  passed  by  the  legislature  under 
his  firsl  administration  was  to  provide  a,  budget  commissioner 
for  the  state  of  Ohio,  who  has  saved  millions  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  State  and  has  placed  every  department  of  the  State  on  a 
businesslike  basis  of  operation.  Governor  Cox  is  even  now  ad- 
vocating refinements  of  the  budget  system  by  which  further 
checks  will  be  had  against  extravagance  and  againsl  duplication, 
and  which  will  guarantee  that  no  legislature  will  make  appro- 
priations beyond  the  needs,  as  recommended,  without  first  hav- 
ing provided  therefor  the  funds  from  which  appropriations  in 
excess  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  executive  is  to  be  bound  to  keep 
his  requests  within  the  limit  of  money  available. 

Governor  Cox  is  probably  one  of  the  best  orators  in  the 
country,  says  his  biographer.     He  is  not  subject  to  nerves  at  any 

time,  but  is  robust,  healthy,  and  a  thoroughly  rounded  Ameri- 
can business  man,  who  leaves  his  cares  of  office  at  the  office 
when  time  for  recreation  comes. 


AMMHIC.VS    FIELD    OF    BONOR    EN   THE 
NORTH    OF   FRANCE 

TEE  SMOKE  OF  BATTLE  had  hardly  cleared  away, 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  when  there  arrived 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Prance  the  firsl   detail  of  the  arm> 

of  sightseers  which,  as  time  goes  on,  will  visit,  in  &\  er-increasing 
numbers,  the  places  where  the  world's  greatest  conflict  raged. 
Tin'  first  visitors,  we  are  told,  were  the  "thousands  of  American 
men  and  women  who,  when  t  he  war  came  loan  end.  found  t  hat 
their  duties  in  the  American  Army  and  in  the  various  welfare 
inizations  had  ended,  and  that,  their  trusty  automobiles 
and  trusty  passes  which  had  once  carried  them  about  in  actual 
service  could  also  be  used  for  sightseeing  sen  Then  tl 

were  the  French  and  Belgians  who  sought  the  graves  of  the 
fallen  members' of  their  families.      And  now    (hat   the  restrictions 

placed  on  ocean  travel  have  been  removed,  thousands  of  Amer- 
;ii.    preparing  to  make  the  pilgrimag  lie  places  where 

Americans    foughl    and    where    thousands    of    them    are    buried. 

Most  of  them  will  he  Meuse-Argonne  field,  for  this  was 

///c  American  battle-field  of  the  war.  The  records  show  that 
there  wer<  631,405  American  boys  in  the  180  square  miles  in- 
eluded  in  this  field  during  the  forty-six  days  that  the  battle  was 
in   progress.      Almost    half  of   the   Americans  killed   in   the  entire 

war  lost  their  lives  on  this  field.  Twenty-two  American  divi- 
sions  took    part,   coming   from    New    England,    Pennsylvania, 

Maryland.     Virginia,     Wisconsin.     Michigan,     Illinois.     Kansas, 

Missouri.  Ohio,  New  Ym  ...  Tennessee     the  Caro- 

linas.    G  Alabama.    Texas.    Oklahoma,    and     the     Pacific 


Northwest.  These  divisions  included  men  from  ever;-  State 
in  the  Union,  and  units  from  almost  every  American  city. 
Tourists  who  come  to  see  this  battle-field,  therefore,  should 
have  but  little  difficulty  in  arming  themselves  with  lirsi-hand 
information  before  they  start,  secured  from  some  man  in  their 
home  district  who  was  on  1  he  spot  when  the  fighting  took  place. 
Some  time  ago  William  G.  Shepherd.  American  war-corre- 
spondent, visited  'lie  Meuse-Argonne  field,  and  in  an  article  in 
ybody's  Magazine  (Ni  «  Fork)  gives  his  impressions  of  that 
visit,  referring,  among  other  things,  in  the  following  language 
to  the  thou-  i  "'h'  r  Americans  who  will  pass  thai  way  and 

obsen  e  I  he  same  - 

All  day  I  had  been  riding  about  this  battle-field,  and  all  day 
I  had  been  seeing,  as  1  went  along  the  shell-torn  roads,  the 
ghosts,  not  only  of  the  twenty-six  thousand  American  boys  who 
laid  down  their  lives  in  this  greatesl  Ann  rican  battle,  but  of  the 
millions  of  Americans,  who,  in  times  to  COmi  .  will  whirl  through 
the    scenes    in    their    speeding    cars,    yearning    to    know    the   full 

Mis  of  the   greal    untellable   story,   but    finding   themsel 
unable  to  read  in  the  signs  all  about    them  tin    secrets  thai  such 
signs  will  have  to  tell. 

That  evening  at  the  chateau  in  which  resided  an  engineer 
who  was  engaged  in  clearing  up  the  greal  battle-field  an  American 
officer  spoke  of  t  he  greal  crow  lb  of  '•  isitors  who  would,  som<  day, 
visit  these  now  desolate  scenes,  and  I.  in  my  turn,  told  of  tho 
ghosts  of  t  he  \  isi tors-to-con ic  who  had  been  haunting  my  day. 

"Well,  as  for  me."  said  a  captain,  "  I  ha\  e  a  wife  and  daughter 
and  a  young  son,  and  1  won't  feel  that  they  know  America  and 
w  hat   it  did  in  the  war  until  t  hey  \  isit  this  bat  lie-field." 

"You're  right,"  said  a  colonel,  who.  during  his  six  months  of 
cleaning  up  had  learned  every  inch  of  the  vast  area  and  e\  cry 
possible  iota  of  the  story  of  that  forty-six-day  battle.  "Nobody 
will  ever  be  able  to  write  it  as  it  happened.  Nobody  will  ever 
learn  much  about  it  from  reading.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
eome  here  and  see  it.  I  think  every  American  ought  to  come 
here  who  can  get  here.      It'll  make  better  Americans  of  them." 

Mr.  Shepherd  suggests  that  he  and  his  companions  fell  to 
thinking  of  the  home-folk  on  this  occasion  because  it  served  to 
dissipate  in  some  measure  the  gloom  inspired  by  their  sur- 
roundings. This  visit  was  made  during  the  days  the  battle-field 
was  being  cleared,  and  the  place  is  described  as  "the  epitome 
of  dreariness."     We  read: 

If  you  can  imagine  yourself  in  the  center  of  a  piece  of  rolling 
and  somewhat  forested  land,  with  every  one  of  the  forty  villa 
in  the  area  blown  into  heaps  of  stone,  deserted  as  the  sands  of 
Texas,  with  crosses  that  dot  the  scene  like  tufts  of  sage-brush, 
you  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  emotion  which  caused  the  negroes 
to  sing  their  "blues"  o'  nights.  For  miles  in  every  direction 
out  from  OUT  chateau  there  were  no  human  beings.  Out  in  the 
darkness  and  the  rain  was  nothing  but  the  shell-holes,  the 
splintered  trees,  t  he  h\  .led  \  illages,  the  crosses  and  CTOSSOS,  and, 
everywhere,  the  grim  mouths,  leading  down  deep  into  the  earth, 
of  the  ( iernian  dugouts. 

As  1  rode  about  the  battle-field  1  saw,  here  and  there,  out  in  the 
fields,  men  plodding  about  in  the  mud.  They  were  hunting  for 
'•duds,"  which  are  unexploded  shells,  and  for  the  <h  adl\  hand- 
grenades.  Whenever  they  found  one  of  these  objects,  they 
thrust  a  stick  into  the  ground  and  attached  to  it  a  small  slip  of 
white  paper.     Other  crews  followed  along  and  moved  the  shells 

and    grenades,    by    hand,    to    central    piles.      Such    a    job    could 
not  be  hit-or-miss  work,      ''.'here  were  all  sorl  s  of  shells,  shrapnel, 

high  explosives,  and  shells  containing  deadly  i:;is 

They  laid  the  shells,  each  according  to  its  kind,  on  layers, 
in  a  sort,  of  funeral-pyre.  First  there  would  be  a  layer  of  high 
explosive-shells.  Then,  crisscross  over  these  would  be  a  layer 
of  gas-shelN.  Perhaps  a  layer  of  shrapnel  would  be  laid  on 
next.     Band-grenades   would  be  poured   into   the   cracks   and 

crannies.      When     several     tons    of    explosives     had     thus    been 

gathered  and  assorted  a  dynamite  charge  would  be  placed  under- 
neath the  pile,  connected  with  an  electric  battery. 

A  might;  explosion  follows  the  pushing  of  the  electric  button. 
The  gas  and  the  high-explosive  shells  go  off  with  one  greal  roar: 
the  shrapnel-shells  sputter  and  flash  out  through  the  cloud  of 
smoke  like  fireworks.  The  gas,  as  the  inexperienced  civilian 
mighl  expect,  does  n,,t  settle  down  low  o\  er  the  surrounding 
landscape  and  kill  all  the  \erdure.    These  experts  have  learned 

o  arrange  their  shells  that  the  lias  is  blown  straight  skyward 
and  is  dispersed  into  the  atmosphere  at  a  height  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.     The  greater  the  pile  of  shells  and  the  greater  the 

explosion   the  more  the  gas  is  spread  and  rarefied,  and   the  less 

dangerous   it   becomes.     1   have  seen  these  ammunition-dumps 
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Spark  Plugs 


Wrist  Pins 


WHEN  a  spark  plug  fouls, 
or  its  porcelain  fails,  the 
result  of  that  "miss"  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  entire 
power-plant. 

The  first  unit  to  feel  the 
shock  is  the  wrist-pin,  up  there 
in  the  piston.  A  knock  develops 
to  cut  down  power  and  pile  up 
costs  for  gasoline  and  new 
parts.  New  wrist-pins  mean 
tearing  down  the  entire  motor- 
block. 

Guard  against  these  internal 
strains.     Use  Bethlehem  indi- 


vidually tested  spark  plugs  in 
every  cylinder — sure-fire  Beth- 
lehem. Improved  engineering 
ideas  reduce  liability  of  fouling. 
Special-formula  porcelain  re- 
duces breakage  and  current- 
loss  to  a  minimum. 

Realize  what  a  vital  link  in 
the  power-chain  is  the  spark 
plug.  Write  for  a  copy  of  "Hit 
or  Miss?",  which  tells  you 
which  particular  Bethlehem 
plug  is  best  suited  to  your 
particular  need. 


Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


PLUG 
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WHEN  THE  JAPS  "  SHOT  UP "  AND 
CAPTURED  VLADIVOSTOK 

THE   SHARP   RAT-TAT-TAT  of  machine  guns  rou 
the  people  of  Vladivostok   to   the  fad    thai    there  was 
"something  doing"  in  their  town  aboul  midnight,  April  4. 
"I  was  sitting  in  with  a  la  ion  at  my  typewriter,"  writes 

a    correspondent     in    The    Japan    Advertizcr    (Tokyo),    "when 


PLANTING    THE   JAPANESE   SI   \    FLAG    !\    VLADIVOSTOK. 

The  city  fell  im  >  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  early  on  the  morning  of  April  8.  Soon 
thereafter  the  600-mile  railroad  from  Vladivostok  to  Kharbarovsk  also  came  under 
the  control  of  Japan,   placing   the  outlet    for   millions  of  square  miles  of  Siberian 

hinterland  under  Japanese  control. 


my  train  of  though!  was  interrupted  by  an  apparition  in  striped 
pajamas,  with  his  remaining  hair  standing  upright  and  the  gleam 
of  excitemenl  in  It  is  eve.  '  Something  doing,  boy,'  exclaimed  this 
striped  apparition.  'They're  a1  it  down-town-  another  re- 
volution."     Together  the  correspondent  and  the  wearer  of  the 

pajamas  went   to  an  open  window   and  looked  out.       From  several 

directions  rolled  the  volleys  of  machine  guns  and  rifles  and  the 
heavier  detonations  of  cannon,     Inquirj  over  the  telephone  rev- 
ealed thai   the  "Japanese  and  the  Russians  were  at  it."  .and  I 
the  -Laps  were  taking  over  the  railroad   station,   the   ti 
offices,  the  staff  headquarters,  and  generally  mak- 
ing themselv  tome  in  the  town.     The  violent 
midnighl  scrap  was  the  fighting  eon  nee  ted  with  the 
tee,  nt  military  coup  by  which  the  Japanese  gained 
control  of  Vladivostok,  as  was  announced  by  the 
newspapers  al    the  time,  and   this  correspondent, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  capture  of  the  city, 
and    subsequenl   events  tie  ■■   to  give  a 

vivid  account   of  the  affair.      He  writes: 

The  aighl  was  fairly  clear,  with  enough  moo: 
make  men    visible    a    hundred  yards    away.     We 
could   see  Hashes  of  guns  either  in  or  just  in  front 
of  i  he  Japanese  hospitals. 

Down  in  the  center  of  the  city  a  search-lighl 
played  over  the  harbor,  the  buildings,  and  the 
hills,  and  the  firingwas  beavj  uo1  incessant,  bu1 
coming  in  spurts  rapid  and  loud  for  five  or  ton 
minutes,  then  some  comparativelj  lighl  For  the 
same  length  of  time.     In  the  comparative  silences 

one    heard    tic   Crack    of   rifles    and    now    and    then 
a  yell. 

information  came  rapidly  in,  broughl  by  men 
who  had  been  down-town  on  peaceful  and  un- 
suspecting errands,  le  I  lis,  Russians,  anil 
others.  One  man  had  keen  out  visiting  when  the 
fracas  began,  bul  lost,  his  tastt  for  society  and 
made  speed  for  the  barracks.  He  found  the  Japanese  in  pos- 
session of  Svietlanskaya,  with  a  barricade  and  plentj  of  machine 
guns  and  some  artillery.  They  had  stopl  him,  ami  after  inspec- 
tion decided  to  let  him  pass,  which  he  did  without  stopping  for 
cor        ation. 

The  continued  heavy  firing,  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 


Japanese,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  took  up  stations,  anil  the 
telephone  reports  that  they  were  occupying  every  strategic  and 
important  point,  indicated  a  coup  by  the  Japanese  general  and 
army,  and  that  in  carrying  out  tin's  coup  they  were  using  heavy 
fire  largely  for  itseffeel  of  intimidation  on  the  population.  This 
surmise  is,  I  believe,  fully  borne  out  by  the  later  events  and  by 
what  was  already  happening,  bul  which  we  did  not  then  know. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  nexl  day  thai  it  was  clear  that 
com  ely  little  of  the  shooting  was  done  in  fighting  between 

opposing  forces  or  individuals;  virtually  all  of  il  was  done  by  the 
Japanesi  . 

\dde  from  th  continuance  of  th<  lire,  nothing 
ial  happened  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  At  dawn  we  went  out  in  a  car  decorated 
with  American  flags  until  it  strongly  resembled  an 
entry  in  an  auto  parade.  We  were  taking  no 
chances  thai  som<  bod;  mighl  mistake  us  for  a 
Russian  party.  Firsl  we  went  out  on  foot,  as  soon 
.  lighl  enough  for  the  Japanese  to  see  that 
we  vi  ro  not  Russians.  We  found  the  gate  lead- 
ing into  our  compound  guarded  by  a  squad  of 
Japanese  soldiers  and  the  driveway  full  of  soldiers 
with  a  commissioned  officer  in  command.  On  the 
street  outside,  going  north,  was  a  long  column  of 
soldiers,  with  mountain  batteries  on  clattering 
horse-,  and  some  infantry  double-quicking  it  in 
the  rear.  The  streets  were  clear  of  all  hut  Japanese 
military.  There  were  no  dead  or  wounded  in  sight 
— no  signs  of  any  except  just  in  the  gateway  a 
greal  trail  of  blood  when  some  man,  mortally  hit, 
had  fallen  and  Med  to  death. 

After  walking  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  on 
Svietlanskaya  and  seeing  that  the  coast  was  fairly 
char,  we  came  back  to  the  barracks,  got  the 
beflagged  car,  and  went  down  -  town.  Sviet- 
lanskaya was  almost  deserted,  except  for  the  Japa- 
nese soldiers.  A  few  hardy  Chinese  Stood  in  front 
of  closed  shop-,  and  a  very  few  Russians  looked 
timorously  from  window-.  The  street  was  not  only 
ciearof  people,  hut  of  signs  of  conflict.  There  wen' 
barricades  up.  There  were  no  Russian  soldiers  or  sailors 
in  evidence. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  in  the  city  on  this  fine  spring 
morning,  says  the  correspondent,  was  tin  Rising  Sun  banner,  the 
flag  of  Japan,  flying  in  a  hundred  places  where  it  had  not  ap- 
peared before.  It  flew  over  a  compound  occupied  jointly  until 
thai  nighl  by  Americans,  Russians.  Czechs,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
French,  .and  sometimes  others  of  the  Allies.  It  waved  over 
the  residence  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Soviet  Government  in 
the  Far  Easl  and  over  scores  of  other  buildings.     It  floated  from 


I  UPS  Gl    HIDING    BOl  3HEA  I  K    SPOILS. 

IP  re  are  the  result-  or  the  disarming  <>f  the  Bolshevik!  after  Vladivostok  had  been 

capl  uretl  by  i  he  Japan*  se 


the  topmost    points  of  a  do/.en  hills  iu  and  around  the  city,  on 
which  hills  were  silhouetted  char  against  the  >ky  the  dominant 

ami  triumphant  Japanese  soldiery.      Further: 

Soldiery  everywhere,  in  the  yellow-brown  and  red  trimmings 
of  Nipponese  infantry.     Soldiers  with   fixt  bayonets  patrolling 
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ilw  streets,  guarding  the  main  buildings,  scores  of  them  in  front 
of  ill"  Japanese  buildings.  Mounted  officers  dashed  up  and  down  ; 
autos  and  auto-trucks  sped  up  and  down  .-    ;etlanskaya. 

H  certainly  was  a  Japanese  day  in  Vladivi  k.  Japan  had 
the  city  in  an  iron  grip.  The  Russian  soldier  had  nulled  away. 
We  saw  some  of  them  prisoners  marching  sullenly  through 
the  si  reds,  on  each  side  of  them  those  little  chaps  in  yellow-brown 
with  the  bayonets  shining  at  the  end  of  their  rifles.  The  pris- 
oners were  both  civilian  and  military,  and  a  noticeably  targe 
number  of  the  civilians  were  Koreans. 

On  later  trips  to  the  city  I  found  t  he  si  reels  filling  with  people, 
and  in  the  afternoon  there  were  scon-.-  of  thousands  out.  Shop- 
were  closed,  excepl  a  few  scattering  oriental  magasins.  All 
ordinary  business  was  a1  .-i  standstill.  Bu1  the. Japanese  business 
of  tightening  its  grip  on  the  citj  of  Vladivostok  was  proceeding. 

Fvery  now   and  (hen  we  saw   a  new    flag  Over  a   building;  and  the 

Japanese  patrols  were  all  n\  er  the  town  making  domiciliary  visits, 
and  haling  forth  Russians  and  Korean-  to  some  plan-  of  de- 
lenl  ion. 

Tin  Japanese  began  filling  several  buildings  with  prisoners. 
The  railway  station  was  user  I  as  a  prison,  and  streams  of  men  were 
brought  in  by  the  patrols  about  the  city.  The  Korean  village  was 
systematically  ransacked.  A  Korean  whom  1  know  came  in 
tp-day  to  beg  that  t he  Red  ( !ross  do  something  to  save  his  people 

from    I  he  Japanese   list.       He  said   their  schoolhouse  was  burned 

Monday  morning,  and  thai  men.  women,  and  children  have  been 
taken  away.  He  said  thai  this  morning  a  hundred  Japanese 
soldiers  began  a  Search  of  the  village  from   house  to  house.    . 

This  is  no  doubl  true.  Among  the  demands  made  hv  the 
Japanese  in  a  sort  of  ultimatum  to  the  Provisional  Governmenl 
a  few  days  ago   were  the  suppression  of  a  nl  i-.la  panese  agitators 

and  the  protection  of  Japanese  said  to  have  been  subjected  to 
assassination.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  Japanese  are 
finding  the  Koreans  here  very  troublesome,  and  have  now  taken 
I  he  opportunitj  to  net  the  revolutionary  ringleaders.  The 
Koreans  are  violently  anti-Japanese  and  many  of  them  are 
Bolshevik. 

This  afternoon  the  Japanese  marched  i heir  prisoners  the  length 
of  Svietlanskaya  which  seemed  to  me  a  most  incredibly  unwise 
thing  to  do.  It  was  a  brighl  afternoon  and  the  streets  were 
rilled  when  the  long  line  of  prisoners,  soldiers  and  civilians,  were 
takeil  through  the  center  of  the  city,  with  Japanese  soldiers 
guarding  them  with  li\i  bayonets.  But  perhaps  the  Japanese 
(think  such  an  act  as  this  will  demonstrate  their  iron  grip  and  cow 
the  population.       I  believe  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  one  of  the 

barracks  of  the  :;i-t  infant r. . 

In  the  afternoon  meetings  were  held  by  the  Allied  representa- 
tives to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  discover  what  broughl  on  the 

attack.      The    Japanese    are    said    to    have    explained    that    their 

sentries  had  been  attacked,  and  they  had  in  self-defense  been 
forced  tolfighl  hack  and  take  over  the  city*  They  explained  tiny 
did  uoi  intend  to  takeover  the  functions  of  government*  but 
would  confine  their  activities  to  policing  and  other  methods  for 
preservation  of  law  and  order.  Presently  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Russian  Governmenl  went  back  to  their  building. 
According  to  the  eorrespondenl  — 

Thev  found  the  building  badly  battered  on  the  outside  and  on 
the  inside  some  wreckage  and  much  confusion  desks  broken 
open;  paper-  scattered  about,  etc.  Ii  is  s;,i<!  that  a  number  of 
nuportanl    government    documents    had   disappeared. 

To-day  I  he  Japanese  st  ill  hold  the  railwa.v  station  under  st  riet 
•  ■  u . t r<l  and  no  trains  were  running  excepl  their  military  echelons 
i  >ii  Sunday  night  they  took  over  two  Russian  bronovifisr,  or 
armored  trains  I  saw  one  Japanese  armored  train  drawn  h\  an 
Otlgine'  manned  by  a  Russian  crew.  This  afternoon  the  line-up 
ill  the  railway  yards  appeared  to  indicate  thai  the  Japanese 
were   intending    to    take   train-   northward.      Thev    had   steam   up 

i  n  a  Mm  passeng<  r-»ehgine,  and  a  couple  of  trains  made  up. 
Having  taken  over  the  telegraph  station,  thej  si  ill  maintained 

h  av\  guards  there  to-day,  hut  I  understand  have  informed  the 
Allies  that  their  move  was  onlj  in  self-defense,  to  insure  law  and 
order,  and  their  wish  is  thai  the  present  governmenl  -hall  con- 
t inue  to  operate. 

The  question  is  whether  the  dual  control  predicated  on  the 
abov  e  principle  w  ill  he  operable. 

The  city  is  quiet  but  not  normal.  The  streets  are  unusuallj 
crowded  and  the  atmosphere  i-  tense.  There  are  report-  that 
the  "Reds"  heat  the  Japanese  at  Nikol-k  and  are  attempting  t<> 
form  an  army  and  try  to  regain  Vladivostok.     These  reports  add 

to  the  powder  in  this  local  situation.  Other  reports  that  the 
Allies  will  do  something  or  other  helps  to  stir  the  Russians,  but 
many  Russians  appear  to  believe  that  the  Allies  were  fully 
cognizanl  of  the  Japanese  plans  and  that  the  Japanese  were 
permitted  to  stage  the  demonstration  after  the  w  it  hdrawal  of  the 


American  troops.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  unless  the  Allies 
make  a  protest,  this  feeling  among  the  Russians  will  grow,  and 

also  inclined  to  think  'this  is  purely  a  personal  "hunch",  that 
I  he  Allies  will  make  no  protest . 

There  is  no  special  indication  of  reprisal  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians.  The  Japanese  are  too  completely  in  control  for  any 
concerted  effort  of  the  Russians  in  the  city  to  succeed.  The 
Russians  have  been  disarmed,  and  alt  ho  undoubtedly  many  tied 
to  the  hills  with  their  guns  early  in  the  uproar,  thev  are  disor- 
ganized and  perhaps  leaderless,  and  againsl  the  disciplined  and 
well-armed  Japanese,  with  leaders  who  know  the  war-game,  the 
Russians  would  merely  batter  themselves  to  pieces.  This  is  the 
case  unless  the  vague  reports  of  powerful  Russian  forces  between 
here  and  Xikolsk  turn  out   to  be  true. 

I  was  told  yesterday  that  Colonel  Krakovetsky.  the  com- 
mander of  laud  and  naval  forces  of  the  l'rov  isional  Government, 

had  seen  this  coming  and  had  in  advance  ^iven  word  to  his  troop- 
not  to  resist.  Ii  would  se,em  that  many  of  the  detachments 
around  the  city  had  such  word,  otherwise  it  would  lie  hard  to 
account  for  their  failure  to  fighl  back. 

At  dawn  on  Mondav  morning  we  saw  a  striking  sight.  The 
Russian  barracks  to  th<  north  hail  been  quiel  for  several  hour-. 
The  men  were  inside,  or  under  shelter  of  1  he  building.  Ai  dawn 
they  surrendered  to  the  Japanese  troops  in  the  hospital.  We 
saw  Russian  soldiers  and  sailors  stagger  up  the  terrace  staircase 
under  heavj  loads  of  rifles  and  ammunition  and  take  tin-  to  the 
Japanese  soldiers  in  front  of  the  hospital.  A  Japanese  platoOn 
was  drawn  up  in  formal  array,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  Japa- 
nese men  and  officers,  and  of  Americans,  Czechs,  Chinese,  and 
silent  groups  of  Russians  soldiers  and  civilians  the  ami-  were 
delivered.      There  was  no  resistance,  no  demur.  n<>  argument. 

The  Japs  devoted  considerable  time  to  celebrating  their  victory. 
Their  army  trucks,  loaded  with  soldiers,  sped  up  and  down 
the  streets  and  their  officers  and  guards  everywhere  were  smiling. 
However: 

There  is  no  celebrant  air  in  Vladivostok,  save  for  the  men  of 
Dai  Nippon.     On  the  faces  of  the  Russians  is  a  look  of  bitterness 
hard  to  describe  but  easy  to  feel.      They  gather  in  knots  every- 
where, knots   which  quickly  grow  into  crowds.      There  is  lit  1 1 < 
haranguing,  hut  a  great  deal  of  low-pitched  and  earnest  talking. 

Tin-  old  regimists  are,  of  course,  relieved  of  the  menace  of 
Bolshevism,  and  consequently  appear  satisfied.  yesterday  I 
saw  in  the  shops  more  well-dresl  men  and  women  buying 
clothing  than  I  have  seen  for  several  weeks.  The  red  star 
is  off  the  COat-sleeves  and  Caps  of  the  Russian  soldier  and  the 
shoulder-strap  is  Coming  back.  For  many  of  the  soldiers  the 
transition  is  made  with  the  ease  of  long  familiarity. 


TEXAS  AS  A  LAND  OF  FANCY  AND 
ROMANCE 

A  TEXAS  CO\V-ir\CHKRS  CHIEF  DELIGHT  in  the 
"good  old   days"    was   to  induce  a   tenderfoot    to  climb 
-    up  the  port  -ule  of  a  sleepy,  harmless-looking  "broiic." 
and   to   watch    the   resulting   performance      which    usually    lasted 

less  than  ten  seconds.  The  penchant  of  the  old-time  stage- 
driver  was  to  draw  upon  his  imagination  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenderfoot  who  happened  to  share  hi-  -eat.  If  his  seatniale  hap- 
pened to  he  of  the  fair  sex.  the  wielder  of  the  lash  became  posi- 

t iv ely  inspired. 

There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  attitude  of  the  Texas  stage- 
driver,  be  he  a  pilot  of  a  truck  or  a  real  stage-coach,  has  changed 

toward  the  tenderfoot.  In  fact,  he  isn"t  so  careful  of  his  facts 
these  days,  judging  from   the  roar  of  protest   evoked  from  loyal 

and  enraged  Texans  bj  two  recent  dailj  newspaper  articles 
dealing  with  conditions  in  the  oil-fields  of  Fort  Worth  and 
vicinity.     One  article  was  published  in  New  York  and  the  other 

in  Kansas  City,  and  while  the  New  ^  ork  article  wa-  much  the 
milder  in  everj    way,  it   came  in  for  all  the  criticism.      Its  main 

dei,  ei  was  thai  ii  recorded  the  supposed  demise  of  Captain  Burk 

Burnett,  and  said  he  made  his  fortune  in  oil.  whereas  the  good 
Captain  i-  enjoying  excellent  health  and  made  his  fortune  in 
ranching.     The  Fort   Worth  Record  prims  this  letter  from  one 

"I   ils  readers: 

This  writer  for  '/'.  Sun  and  New  York  Uriah)  must  have  been 
a  tenderfoot.  Having  found  all  the  color  for  his  storj  necessary 
in  the  city  of  Wichita  Falls,  the  Manhattan^  ille  maker  of  fiction 
booked  passag<   on  a  mot  or-t  nick  bound  for  Burklitiriiet  t  in  order 


to  ask  the  driver  questions  such  a  ,"Who  id  Burn- 

Why  is  all  that  cotton  still  hanging  on  the  bush  '  !>•-.  u'l  all 
this  oil  soaking  into  the  ground  cause  ftri 

Truck-drivers  are  humorists.     Tl  belated 

traveler  a  lift  and  then  they  love  to  Mi  valuable 

information.     This  is  how  it    happened   that    Captain    • 
Burnett  passed  on  to  his  fathers  aft*  i   ha    ing  own 

site  of  Burkburnett  and  accumulated  a  fort  urn   in  oil. 

Among  other  falsehoods   tin    writer    tells    us    thai   Captain 
Burk  Burnett  became  a  millionairi    u.    reason  of  "ii  and  then 
died     which  is  lininie  in  two  respects.     First,  Captain  l'. 
was  a   millionaire  before  the  oil  came,  and,  second!      I     plain 
Burnett  is  not,  dead,  hut  \ ,r\  much  ali 

I  sat  within  lifts   feel    of  Captain  Burnett    at    thi    Pat   StoCl 
Show  in  Fort  Worth  about  the  middli  of  March,  1920    ind 

was  dead  he  really  enjoyed  th(  how  more  than  anj  ■  •,„,,.,  that 
I  ever  saw.  [  live  within  a  half-dozen  blocks  of  Mi  Burnet!  and 
if  he  is  dead  he  refuses  to  admit  it,  and  it  i-  uol  app 

family  and  Ids  friends." 

Being  also  from  tin-  innocenl  ami  unsopb  and 

not  suspecting  tin    wiles  of  the  fertile  Texas  imagination, 
guilelessly  quoted    the     upposedlj     veraci 
columns,  where  no  fiction  i-   mpposed    ...not-.     In  repl 
tain  Burnett  send-  word   h  <,d  thai   if  we  will  com.    oil 

his  "place" — of  750,000  acres  hi  personallj  will  show  u 
of  the  finest  cattle  in  Texas,  Inn  no  oil.  Another  friend  of  the 
Colonel's — and  our-  Bays  that  '  bile  tie-  storj  does  contain 
certain  recognized  fads  about  Wicl  ita  Falls,  and  further  ••"i, 
tains  some  semblance  of  truth,  in  tin  main  it  i-  'fearfully .and 
wonderfully  made,'  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  th< 
author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  hi-  marvelouslj  vivid  imag- 
ination or  to  he  pitied  because  of  his  abnormal  credulitj  ."  from 
a  large  sheaf  of  letters  from  residents  of  Fort  Worth  and  Wichita 
Falls,  we  find  that  in  '/'//.  Sun  </"</  Neu  York  Herald  article 
were  two  misstatements,  riz.,  tha!  the  Colonel  was  dead,  and 
that  lie  made  his  monej  in  oil.  Another  subscriber  who  has 
traveled  through  Russia,  the  United  state-,  and  the  "wild-  of 
Upper  Canada"  informs  us  that  "there  are  more  gunmen  within 
a  mile  of  Times  Square  than  you  will  find  in  all  the  oil-fields 
of  Texas,"  and  "the  girls  do  not  wear  leather  coats  at  all." 
Another  Fort   Worth  subscriber  assures  us  'hat      the  oil-fields 

of  Wichita  County  are  remarkablj  free  from  h Uumism,"  and 

he  believes  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  open  saloon.  While 
in  Wichita  Falls  and  Burkburnett  one  day  on  business,  he  assures 
us,  he  "did  not  see  one  single  case  of  disorderliness." 

A  copy  of  the  Fori  Worth  Record  editorial,  which  came  from 
many  different  subscribers,  was  also  sent  bj  the  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  thai  paper,  with  a  letter  informing  us 

that  Fort  Worth  and  Wichita  Falls  'are  contributing  far  mon 
to  the  production  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  our  size  than 
any  other  section  of  the  United   Sta  In    the  editorial  we 

read: 

The  Literary  Digest  is  the  leading  publication  of  ii-  class 
in  the  United  States.  It  lias  a  circulation  running  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  every  section  of  the  country.  In  For!  Worth, 
for  example,  it  has  three  thousand  readers,  and  what  is  true  of 
Fort  Worth  is  true  of  practically  every  city  and  town  in  the 
country.  And  Tin;  Literari  Digest  has  given  the  authority 
of  its  prestige  and  the  benefit  of  its  wide  circulation  to  spreading 

Statements  about    Fori    Worth    which    this  article  contain-. 

Any  one  reading  this  article,  and  no!  knowing  better,  would 
get  the  impression  that  Fort  Worth  is  a  citj  of  "sudden  wealth. 
sudden  death,  brawls,  gambling,  reckless  spending,  soaring 
prices,  a  welter  of  human  type-  thrown  together  picturesquelj 
and  promiscuously."  Thespirit  abroad  here  and  in  this  section 
generally,  it  would  seem,  is  that  of  the  forty-niners  "the  wild. 
adventurous  spirit  is  the  same  and  the  reckless  spending  of  has- 
tily acquired  fortunes  and  also  the  fisticuffs  and  i lie  gun-play." 
We  learn  that  clothing  is  more  than  30  per  cent,  higher  in  Fort 
Worth  than  in  Dallas:  that  fur  coats  -ell  a!  prices  more  than 
three  times  as  ureal  as  are  asked  on  Fifth  Avenue;  lhat  for 
women's  clothes,  for  example,  the  sk\  is  the  limit;  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  thai  have  no  relation  to  the  truth,  "  For  the  wives 
of  the  new  oil  millionaires,"  says  this  article,  "must  spend  their 
money  somehow,  and  what  could  be  sweeter  than  crepe  de  chine 
lingerie  at.  fifteen  dollars  the  garment,  gold-lace  hats  at  foriy 
dollars,  nineteen-dollar  silk  shirts  for  hubby,  and  thousand- 
dollar  suits  of  pale  mauve  furniture  for  the  new  stucco  bungalow?" 
Kven  apples  cost    ten   cents   apiece   and    pecans   are   two   for  a 
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enteen,  bul  he  displayed  Bueh  aptitude  thai  his  emplo 
established  him  in  a  branch  stori  a1  Hanover,  where  Dartmouth 
College  is  located.  Up  i<>  a  few  years  ago  th<  sign  of  L.  P. 
Morion  was  still  to  be  seen  on  the  old  Tontine  Building  at  Han- 
over. 1 5 1 1 1  tho  the  sign  is  gone  now.  he  will  be  remembered 
there  because  of  his  gift  of  land  on  which  Dartmouth  College 
erected  a  library.  The  hoy  advanced  rapidly,  and.  as  wi  Learn 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

A1  the  age  of  twenty  his  employer  u:^  \  '■  Mr.  Morion  an  in- 
teresl  in  the  business  of  the  store  in  I [anover.  This  i merest  con- 
tinued for  six  years.  Boston  was  the  business  Mekka  of  every 
Yankee  boy  in  those  days,  and  Boston  attracted  young  Morton, 
who  entered  in  1849  the  dry-goods  house  of  James  M.  Beebe  & 
Co.  ( 'lose  at  lint  ion  to  business,  combined  with  evidenl  abil- 
ity and  his  popularity  with  the  customers  of  the  house,  won 
for  him  recognition  by  the  firm,  which  he  entered  as  a  junior 
partner  in  1851.  Five  years  later  he  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
manage  a  branch  of  the  firm  which  was  known  as  J.  M.  Be<  be, 
Morgan  <&  Co.  Mr.  Morgan  of  the  firm  became  t  he  successor 
of  George  Peabodj  <&  Co.  in  London;  he  was  the  well-known 
Junius  s.  Morgan,  father  of  J.  Pierponl  Morgan.  The  firm  of 
.1.  M.  Beebe,  Morgan  <S  <  !o.  was  dissolved  in  1854,  and  Junius  S. 
Morgan,  went  to  London  to  engage  in  banking. 

In  January,  1855,  Mr.  Morton  organized  the  dry-goods  com- 
mission house  of  Morion  &  Grinnell,  His  partner  was  the 
son  of  George  Grinnell,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachu- 
setts. They  continued  in  business  until  the  commencemenl  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  firm  became  financially  involved,  and 
settled  with  its  creditors  ai  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Some 
years  later  Mr.  Morton  paid  the  creditors  of  the  firm  the  bal- 
ance of  their  claims,  with  interest.  He  was  enabled  to  do  this 
by  his  success  in  the  banking  business,  which  he  had  entered  in 
1863.  lb'  made  money  rapidly  and  soon  attained  prominence 
in  financial  circles.  One  day  i  he  creditors  of  the  firm  <>f  Morton 
&  (irinnell  received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Morion  1o  dine 
with  him.  When  they  sat  down  at  dinner,  each  man  found 
beneath  his  plate  a  cheek  signed  by  Mr.  Morton  for  the  amount, 
of  monej  necessary  to  settle  his  claim  in  full,  with  interest. 

Mr.  Morion  had  no  children  by  his  firsl  wife  who  died  in 
1871  at  his  Newport  residence,  Fairlawn,  in  her  thirty-fifth  year. 
In  fulfilment  of  her  wish,  he  gave  a  pari:  of  twelve  acres  to  the 

people  of  Newport,  which  bears  her  name.  He  also  huill  in  her 
memorj  the  Grace  Memorial  Chapel,  Fourth  Avenue.  New 
York,  and  t  he  <  Orphans'  I  louse  ai  tached  to  <  Irace  ( !hurch,  where 
the  children  of  working  women  are  cared  for  during  the  hours 
when  their  mothers  are  employed  outside  of  their  own  home-. 
Mr.   Morton's  second   wife,  whom   he  married  in    1873,  was  Anna 

Livingston  Street,  daughter  of  W.  L.  street,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
a  granddaughter  of  General  Randolph  S.  street,  a  niece  of  Alfred 
B.  st  reel ,  the  Albans  poet .  and  a  descendant  of  the  Livingstons, 
Van    Rensselaers,   and    Schuylers.     Returning   to   his   busim 

career: 

It    was    in    the   latter    part    of    December,    1861,    that     the 

mercantile  firm  of  L.  1'.  Morton  A.  Co.  was  established.  Con- 
sisting of   these    partners:     Walter    II.    Burns,   formerly   of  •).    S. 

Morgan  <§  Co.  of  London;  II.  C.  Oakley,  son  of  chief  Jus- 
tice Oakley,  of  Nev.  York,  and  Charles  W'.  McCune,  after- 
ward of  the  Buffalo  Courier.  This  firm  continued  until  1863, 
when  Mr.  McCune  withdrew  and  the  other  partners  estab- 
lished the  banking  house  of  L.  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  at  :;:>  Wall 
Street.     In  a  little  while  a  foreign  branch  of  the  house  was 

established  in    London,  under  tin    name  of   L.   I'.'  Morton.   Burns 

&  Co.  with  George  Milne,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  resided 
in  this  country,  a-  the  residenl  London  partner.  In  isti'.t  the 
linn  was  dissolved  ami  reorganized,  George  Bibs  entering  the 

\ew    York  house,  and   Sir  John    Lose,  then   Finance   Minister  of 

Canada,  going  ovei  to  London  to  join  the  English  firm.  Burns 
and  Oaklej  retired.  The  titles  of  the  linns  ai  tin  reorganization 
became  Morton.  Bliss  A,  Co.,  in  \ew  York,  and  Morton.  Rose 
&  <  'o..  m  Loudon,  i  leorge  Bli  is  had  been  of  the  firms  of  ( 'hit- 
tenden  &  Bliss,  and  of  Phelps  <B  Bliss,  in  the  dry-goods  trade. 

Mr.    Morion's    New     York    and    London    banking-house-    were 

largely  instrumental  in  1  sj'J.  in  making  possible  the  resumption 
"i  pecie  payment  in  the  United  states  and  in  enabling  'he 
Government  to  fund  the  United  states  debt.  The  syndicate 
formed  for  this  purpose  was  headed  bj  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  and 
included  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co..  Baring  Brothers  A  Co.,  I.  s. 
Morgan  £  Co.,  Ja3  Cook  &  Co.,  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons,  and 

•  lay  <  look,  Mc<  Jullough  A  ( Jo.  'Phe  credit  of  t  he  ( !os  eminent  was 
low   at   the  time,  but   the  firms  referred  to  floated  a  large  iSBUe  of 

•  .int.  bomb,  thus  decreasing  the  rate  of  interesl  on  the 


mass  of  the  bonds.  It  has  been  estimated  that  these  banking 
firms,  l>\  their  action  at  the  time,  saved  the  Government  seventy 
million  dollars.  The  firm  of  Morton.  Bliss  &  Co.  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  Wall  Street.  One  of  its 
most  noted  achievements  was  the  sale  of  fifty  million  dollars 
of  New  York  Central  Railroad  stock,  belonging  to  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  to  English  purchase  rs. 

For  a  number  of  years  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.  were  the  fiscal 
111  -  of  I  he  I  'nited  Stale-  ( lo\  eminent,  in  Loudon,  but  in  1885, 
the  accounl  was  transferred  to  Brown.  Shipley  &  Co. 

Tin  firm  of  Morton  &  Bli-  was  disrobed  October  1.  1899, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Morton  Trusl  Company.  This  com- 
pany   came    under    the    control    of    Thomas    K.    Ryan,   and    his 

stock    was   subsequently    purchased    by    the    Guaranty    Trusl 

Company,  when  that  institution  absorbed  the  Morton  and 
Fifth  Avenue  companies. 

It  was  not  until  1876,  when  lie  was  in  his  fifty-second 
that  Mr.  Morton  entered  polities.  At  the  request  of  President 
Arthur  he  became  a  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  for 
Congress,  from  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District.  New  York 
state.  Arthur  was  the  party  leader  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
ami  he  wished  to  find  men  who  would  draw  votes  out  of  tin 
general  citizenship.  It  was  only  six  days  before  the  convention 
I  hat  Mr.  Morton  eam<  forward,  and  he  was  defeated,  altho 
he  reduced  the  usual  Democratic  majority  by  four  hundred 
\otes.  Two  years  later  he  was  renominated,  and  was  elected 
by  seven  thousand  majority  over  the  same  competitor,  a  ma- 
jority which  exceeded  the  whole  vote  of  the  rival  candidate, 
lb  "took  a  commanding  position  in  Congress  on  financial  ques- 
tions. He  opposed  the  bill  providing  for  the  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  dollars,  and  his  influence  had  great  effect  in  defeating  it. 
Besides  being  widely  known  in  this  country,  continues  The  Post: 

Mr.  Morton's  business  relations  had  taken  him  many  times 
to  Europe.  He  was  well  acquainted  in  Paris.  In  1878  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Hayes  and  served  as  Honorary  Com- 
missioner from  the  United  States  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  As 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France  he 
represented  his  country  with  distinction.  The  French  liked  him 
so  thoroughly  that,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  park  fronting 
his  mansion  to  the  Place  des  Ltats-Unis. 

When  in  Congress  in  1878,  Mr.  Morton  was  one  of  a  sub- 
committee to  draw  up  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  American  Jews  in  foreign  countries,  demanding  that  they 
be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equal  dignity  with  other  United  Stales 

Oil  i/.elis. 

lie  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  on  the  Republican 
ticket  with  Benjamin  Harrison  on  June  '_'.">,  1SSS,  and  was  elected 
in  the  following  November,  lie  filled  the  office  with  dignity, 
with  honor  to  himself,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  of 
1  he  body  over  which  he  presided,  regardless  of  party  divisions. 
On  his  retirement  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  united  in 
bearing   testimony   to   his  fairness  and  ability   as  a   presiding 

officer. 

A-  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  189&  96,  Mr.  Morton 
displayed  the  same  keen  sense  of  official  responsibility  and  duty 
that  had  marked  his  course  in  other  places  of  high  honor  and 
dignity.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
Governorship  over  David  B.  Hill  by  one  of  the  largest  pluralities 
ever  received  by  a  candidate  for  the  office.  Mr.  Morton  was 
also  American  Commissioner  General  to  the  Paris  Electrical 
Exposition  and  representative  of  tin-  United  states  at.  the 
Submarine  Cable  Convention.  » 

Of  Mr.  Morton's  manifold  charities  the  world  at  large  knew 
little  or  nothing.  He  gave  liberally  and  often,  and  always 
unostentatiously.  He  was  prominent  in  relieving  the  distress 
in  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  ls7b  SO  and  paid  for  one-quarter 
of  the  cargo  of  the  Constellation.  In  the  summer  of  1880  he  also 
contributed  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  support  of  the  five  hundred 

workmen  who  suffered  from  the  failure  of  the  Kockaway   Beach 

Improvement  Company,  accepting  their  certificates  of  indebted- 
ln  1!M).">  Mr.  Morgan  gave  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  <  lathedral  of  st.  John  tin   Divine. 

In  December.  1911.  Mr.  Morton  put  up  for  sale  his  home  at 
681  Fifth  Avenue,  and  moved  to  an  apartment  house.  His 
legal  residence  was  at  Rhinecliff-on-the-Hudaon,  where  his 
country  estate,  Ellerslie,  is  situated.  This  was  purchased  in 
1887  from  the  estate  Of  William  Kelly  and  was  wonderfully  de- 
\  eloped.  He  was  one  Of  the  first  of  the  wealthy  men  thereabouts 
to  establish  a  herd  of  tine  cattle  as  an  important  part  of  his  estate. 

Mr.  Morton  was  president  and  director  of  the  Morton  Trust 
Company,  president  and  trustee  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Trust 
Company,  director  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,   Home 
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America's    Exclusive    Knight-Six 

IT  IS  impossible  to  compute  the  life  of  the 
R  &  V  Knight  motor  because  it  is  a  motor 
that  improves  with  use.  The  longer  it 
runs  the  smoother  it  operates — the  more 
powerful  it  becomes.  There  are  no  valves 
to  get  out  of  order;  carbon  only  adds  to  its 
efficiency— time  makes  it  more  flexible. 

The  R  &  V  Knight  chassis  and  hody  are  of  masterful 
design  and  construction,  as  carefully  built  as  the 
motor — characterized  by  those  refinements  in  equip- 
ment which  lift  the  car  from  the  commonplace. 

Until  1910  the  car  made  by  this  company  was  kmmn 
as  the  Moline;  from  1910  to  1913  as  the  Molinc- 
Drendnaught;  from  1913  to  1919  as  the  Molinc-knight; 
and    it   lias  'now  been    christened    the    R   «.V.    V  Knight. 

7  Passenger  Touring  —  7  Passenger  Sedan — 1   Pa 
4  Pc  ••  Sport — 2  PoMot&er  Roaa\ 

ROOT  &  VAN  DHRVOORT  ENGINEERING  Go 

East  Moline,   Illinois 


^ 
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[nsurance  Company,  Panama  Coal  Company,  Washington  Life 
[nsurance  Company,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  National 
Bank  <>l'  Commerce,  Industrial  Trusl  Company  of  Providence., 
R.  |..  and  the  Newport  Trusl  Company.  ll<'  was  a  member 
of  these  clubs  and  societies:  New  England  Society,  Son-  of  the 
American  Revolution,  American  Geographical  Society,  presidenl 
of  the  Metropolitan  Club,  member  of  the  Union,  Union  League, 
Lawyers,  Republican,  Tuxedo,  Century,  and  Downtown. 

Mr.  Morton's  life  seemed  to  fall  naturally  into  three  periods, 
corresponding  with  the  classical  picture  of  human  existence,  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  remarks,  and  points  out: 

The  innate  strength  of  character  drawn  from  Ins  Pilgrim 
ancestry  carried  him  through  the  stress  of  early  povertj  and 
strenuous  work  of  the  older  fashion  -with  head  and  hands  and 
feet,  earlj  and  late,  earning  and  saving  and  building  his  fortunes 
upon  the  foundation  of  labor  and  thrift  and  self-denial.  His 
youth  mighl  be  called  the  epitome  of  old-fashioned  American 
character,  growing  and  developing  from  within,  like  a  strong 
tree,  his  roots  striking  deep  into  a  soil  affording  rich  nourishmenl 
only  to  a  sturdy  and  vigorous  vitality.  His  boyhood  and  youth 
and  young  manhood  formed  a  series  of  battle-grounds,  a1  a  time 
in  the  United  Slates  when  affairs  were  planned  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  now,  altho  the  qualities  which  make  for  success  in 
business  enterprises  were,  perhaps,  of  no  rarer  and  no  more 
abundant   occurrence  than  at    present. 

'Idie  period  of  Mr.  Morton's  middle  age  saw  his  entrance  into 
politics,  and  his  creditable  discharge  of  duty  in  successive  posts 
of  national  importance.  lie  served  his  country  just  as  well  as 
<  Jongressman,  denouncing  i'm-  sih  er  legislation,  as  in  his  graceful 
attitude,  later,  as  Minister  to  France,  lie  served  with  dignity 
and  credit  as  Governor  of  the  Stale  of  New  York.  Finally. 
as  Vice-President,  his  name,  experience,  and  tradition  reenforced 
the  abilitj  of  President  Harrison.  As  an  influential  hanker  he 
was  able  to  assist  the  Government  in  various  financial  emer- 
gencies;   he  did  well  his  pari . 

His  latest  years  of  retirement  at  his  beautiful  home  upon  the 
Hudson  have  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  older  theories  of  life 
among  which  he  was  horn  nearly  a  century  ago.  Rest  after 
labor,  tranquillity  smoothing  away  the  memories  of  conflict,;  in 
this  tradition  he  was  bom,  and  so  he  has  died  surrounded  by 
his  children  and  their  children,  in  the  evening,  in  a  place  of  peace. 


AS   ASSEMBLYWOMAN    SMITH,  OF   NEW 
YORK,  VIEWS   STATE   POLITICS 

IN  SPITE  of  the  rather  noisy  bubbling  of  the  national 
l>olii  ical  pot,  a  number  of  politically  minded  obser\  ers  have 
found  time  10  comment  upon  the  waj  in  which  a  Republican 
Assemblywoman  presided  oxer  the  Legislative  Assemblj  at 
Albany  during  the  last  hours  of  t he  session.  The  ease  with  which 
Miss  Marguerite  Smith  held  t  hose  "roaring  lions  in  h  ash,"  says 
a  political  reporter  for  77c  Sun  and  New  Yuri,  Herald,  "'was  the 
wonder  of  the  week.-'  Thus  far  New  >  ink  suffragists  have  nol 
been  greatly  cheered  by  the  results  of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
state  legislature.  Neither  of  the  two  women  previously  senl 
to  Albany,  Mi-s.  Marj  Lilly,  of  New  York,  in  1917,  and  Mrs.  Ida 
B.  Sammis,  of  Nassau,  in  1918,  returned  to  that  body.  As- 
semblywoman Smith,  who  is  only  twenty-five  years  old.  is  won- 
dering whither  she  oughl  to  go  back  or  look  after  her  own  pro- 
fession as  a   teacher  of  athletics,     she  is  strongly  in  favor  of 

more  women  in  the  As- hl\.  hut  -he  i-  forced  to  admit  that 

politics  is  a  very  uncertain  sort  of  profession,     There  is  matter 
for  reflection  for  the  auffragisl  s  in  t  hi-  state  of  affairs,  as  w  ell  as 

in    the    ease    with    vhich    this    young    lady    occupied    a    difficult 
political    position.      As  the  reporter   has  il : 

A  slip  of  a  girl,  for  she  is  ju-i  that,  who  ably  decided  on  ques- 
tions of  parliamentary  law.  and  with  cool  and  practised  manner 
followed  all  i  he  points  of  the  game,  Miss  Speaker,  pro  tern., 
can -id  t  he  heads  of  the  solons  to  wag  mightily.     There  was  not 

a   rule  of  order  or  a    line   pmni    in    procedure   which   she  did   not 
know  as  an  old  friend,     'idle  fact  t  hat  she  was  never  feezed,  n.  \  er 
taken  off  lur  guard,  puzzled  tin   old  -takers  of  our  alnio-t  pro- 
ued    \     l  mhly. 

They  would  have  understood  better  had  thej  realized  thai  the 
hand  of  Bteel  is  often  found  in  the  velvel  glove.  All  lur  life 
Miss  Marguerite  Smith,  who  i<  one  of  the  best  all-around  womi  ii 
in  the  United  Stales,  had  been  in  training  mentally  and  phys- 
ically for  that    half-hour.      She  dare-  do  all   that,    doth    beCOD 


woman  and  she  excel- si  nun  in  manly  -ports  and  accomplish- 
ment-. She  learned  to  play  the  game  of  life  in  a  thoroughgoing 
sportsmanlike  manner  before  she  was  in  her  teens,  and  SO  to 
govern  legislative  rage  was  only  one  of  many  experiences. 

No  pent-up  I'tiea  like  Harlem,  when  Miss  Smith  was  horn, 
could  restrain  her  powers,  slu  i-  a  young  woman  of  the  great 
outdoor-.  Tin  only  thing  t  hat  she  regretted  about  the  last 
election  which  senl  her  to  Albany  was  that  il  interfered  with  a 
camping  trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  which  -he  had  set  her 
heart.  She  might  have  come  hack  with  two  or  three  grizzly- 
hear  rugs  if  she  had   no1    l»<;i  detained   by    the  affairs  of    the 

npaign. 

Her  ideals  of  statesmanship  an  bound  up  in  such  stalwart 
men  as  were  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  She 
never  did  much  rail-splitting,  i  xcepl  tor  In  r  camp-fin  s,  bu1  she 
i-  fully  capable  of  doing  it.  If  she  had  to  make  good  in  the  Far 
West,  as  Colonel  Roosevell  did,  she  would  probably  have 
ridden  a  bronco  with  the  hi -t  of  tin-  cow  hoys,  for  she  is  a  horn 
horsewoman  with  good  nerve  and  a  natural  way  with  the  equine 
breed. 

As  one  of  the  original  ('amp  Fin  Girls  organized  by  Mr-. 
Luther  Gulick,  Miss  Speaker  Smith  has  been  a  leader  in  woman's 
athletics  for  the  last  ten  years.  After  her  graduation  from  the 
New  York  Collegiate  Institute  in  1912.  where,  by  the  way,  sh< 
won  distinguished  honors,  she  entered  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia l'ni\  ersity.  While  she  w  as  near  the  head  of  her  cla>>  in  her 
-indies.  Mi-- Smith  did  not,  of  course,  want  to  be  considered  a 
grind.  To  take  tin  curse  off  of  scholastic  tendencies,  which  she 
mightily  feared,  she  went  in  for  sports,  so  as  captain  of  the  basket- 
ball team,  catcher  of  the  baseball  nine,  champion  swimmer  and 
diver,  and  a  very  sturdy  hockey-player  she  managed  to  keep 
any  one  from  calling  her  a  mere  bookworm. 

On  account  of  her  interest  in  sports,  Miss  Smith  gradually 
tended  toward  physical  culture  branches.  She  received  her 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1916  ami  became  interested  at 
once  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  the  training  of  the  body. 
She  continued  her  studies  and  two  years  later  received  her  master's 
degree  and  became  an  instructor  of  hygiene  and  physical  training 
at  Teachers  College,  a  position  which  she  still  holds,  the  institu- 
tion willingly  giving  her  Leave  of  absence  to  attend  to  her  legisla- 
tive duties. 

One  of  the  griefs  in  tin  young  life  of  Miss  Smith  was  that  she 
could  not,  for  various  reasons,  get  over  to  the  other  side  during 
the  war.     However,   we  are  told: 

She  did  the  best  she  could  over  here.  For  two  years  she  was 
the  head  of  Red  ( 'ross  Auxiliary  No.  56.  She  is  so  thoroughly 
executive  that  she  was  soon  teaching  hundreds  of  young  women 
and  girls  all  about  the  making  of  bandages  and  compress*  s. 
There  was  not  a  branch  of  patriotic  work  in  which  she  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  interested.  For  her  section  of  the  "Fain 
and  dive  Division"  of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign,  she 
raised  within  a  week  the  sum  of  $20,000. 

She  would  much  rather  have  gone  with  an  ambulance  to 
Prance  than  to  have  helped  raise  money  to  send  other  young 
women  there.  As  a  chauffeuse  she  certainly  would  have  been  a 
success,  for  she  can  take  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  auton  o- 
biles  apart  and  put  them  safely  together  again.  An  expert 
driver,  who  is  at  home  and  ready  with  resourceful  mechanical 
ability,  no  matter  how  severe  the  punctures  of  the  tires.  Mi-s 
Smith  would  have  been  in  her  element  dodging  in  and  out  among 
t  he  shell-holes  of  t  he  torn  terrane  of  France.  As  an  e\pt  rt.  at  the 
steering-wheel,  however,  she  did  much  work  driving  physicians 
about   during  the  influenza  epidemic. 

As  she  could  not  get  away  from  Harlem,  Miss  Smith  devoted 
herself  to  making  life  pleasant  for  the  returning  heroes  through 
the  canteen  work,  she  conducted  a  social  and  dance  evers 
week  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  is  herself  a  remarkable 
dancer,  both  in  the  modern  style  and  in  interpretative  classic 
dance-. 

In  social  work  among  young  women  and  girl-.  Miss  Smith 
employed  lur  talents  most.  A-  the  captain  of  two  groups  of 
Girl  Scouts,  and  a  leader  in  the  movement  which  gives  the  free- 
dom of  the  outdoor  life  to  her  sex,  Miss  Smith  has  been  well  known 
throughout  the  I  nited  States  for  the  last  five  years  or  so.  Her 
summers  have  been  spent  recently  at  Camp  Hanoum,  Vt..  con- 
ducting canoe  parties  and  mountain  hikes.  She  had  just  come 
out  of  the  lake  ii])  there  after  giv  ing  a  div  ing  exhibition,  in  fact, 
for  Annette  Kellennann  is  no  more  of  a  water  nymph  than  she. 
when  a  small  hoy    came  running  down  the  hank  with  a  telegram 

informing  her  that    the  political  sanhedrin  of   her  district  had 
decided  that  she  was  just  the  person  to  run  for  Assembly  on  the 

W.  publican  ticket.      She  hesitated  a  long  lime  as  to  whether  she 

would  aoct  p'  t  he  nomination,  because  she  believes  thai  'he  work 

in  which  she  is  engaged    which  doe-  so  much   in  her  opinion  to 
put  real  strength  into  the  muscles  of  young  women  and  a  desire 
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The  Truck  Driver  is  taking  his  place 
alongside  the  Locomotive  Engineer 


_ 


THERE  are  700,000 
drivers  of  motor  trucks 
in  this  country.  An  in- 
crease of  450,000  in  the  last 
five  years. 

How  many  will  there  be 
five  years  from  now? 

Upon  the  kind  of  materials 
they  are  given  to  work  with 
will  depend  very  largely  the 
kind  of  motor  truck  trans- 
portation the  country  will  get. 

*  •:•:•  •::• 

Go  into  a  garage  some 
evening  when  the  drivers  are 
bringing  in  their  trucks  after 
the  day's  hauls. 

You  will  hear  them  talk- 
ing about  what  they  are  up 
against  —  fussing  and  fuming 
over  split  tires  —  wondering 
how  long  they  will  have  to 
put  up  with  base  separation 
and  such  things.  Every  break 


down  means  more  work  for 
them  —  time  lost  —  unwel- 
come explanations. 

Their  interest  in  the  effi- 
cientandeconomical  operation 
of  their  trucks  is  as  great,  and 
sometimes  greater,  than  that 
of  the  men  who  own  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  contri- 
butions ever  made  to  truck 
operating  economy  was  the 
creation  of  the  new  U.  S. 
Grainless  Rubber  Solid  Truck 
Tire. 

Non-splitting — because  this 
new  rubber  has  no  grain  to 
open  up. 

Non-separating  from  its  base 
— because  the  steel  and  rub- 
ber are  chemically  joined. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  a 
U.  S.  Grainless  Rubber  Tire 
is  never  affected  by  cuts.  It 
wears    down    smoothly    and 


evenly  throughout  its  lon^  life. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  in  the 
business  of  makings  and  sell- 
ing tires. 

TheUnited  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany bas  never  held  that  to  be 
its  only,  or  even  its  primary,  aim. 

Unless  U.S. Tire  liters  receive 
the  best  possible  tire  seti'ice,  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company 
will  feel  it  has  failed. 

For  that  reason  it  selects  its 
solid  tire  dealers  from  amon;; 
the  men  who  ktiowtnost  abouttiro 
— who  are  best  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  truck  owner's  problem* 

Find  a  U.  S.  Solid  Truck  Tire 
dealer,  get  his  advice  on  the  tvpe 
of  tire  that  will  give  vou  the 
greatest  operating  efficiency. 

He  is  a  representative  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  rubber  organi- 
zation in  the  world,  and  ,b  such 
is  ^killed  in  the  application  oi  the 
most  advanced  tire  knowledge 

Spui'x  U.S.  Grainless  Rubber 
So/id  truck  Tires  in  ordering  your 
new  truck. 


United  States  Tires 


United  States  @>  Rubber  Company 


Fifty -three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


7  u  0  hundred  and 
thit  r\-ri\  e  Bran 
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Manning - 
Bowman 


Quality 
Wkre 


Casserole,  1946 


Electric  Iron,  1436 


Reversible  Elect  ric 

Toaster,  nickel 

h.isi  .  U15 


THE  woman  who  knows  the  conven- 
ience and  pleasure  of  using  a  Man- 
ning-Bowman Percolator  in  her  home 
the  year  'round  may  well  show  it  to 
her  friends  with  pardonable  pride,  for 
many  are  its  merits,  aside  from  its  at- 
tractive appearance. 

Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.  were  the  origina- 
tors of  the  percolation  idea  in  coffee  making, 
and  the  Manning-Bowman  percolators  are  the 
last  word  in  durability  and  attractiveness. 
Coffee  made  in  a  Manning-Bowman  percolator 
is  always  the  same — a  uniform  delicious  flavor. 
Starting  with  cold  water  the  percolation  is  com- 
pleted in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  per- 
colator shown  above  is  for  use  on  either  a  gas 
or  coal  range.  Other  types  may  be  had  for  use 
with  alcohol  or  electricity. 

There  are  many  other  Manning-Bowman  de- 
vices such  as  the  toaster,  grill,  casserole,  etc., 
which  add  to  the  joy  of  housekeeping. 

Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.  manufacture  the 
famous  line  of  Hotakold  Vacuum  bottles  and 
carafes.  Ask  to  see  them.  For  further  informa- 
tion write  for  Booklet  E-4. 

For  sale  at  electric  shops,  department 
and  hardware  stores,  jewelers  and 
novelty  shops. 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO. 

Meriden,  Conn. 


jr. 


& 


Makers  of  Household  and 

Table  Appointments  in 

Nickel  Plate,  Copper 

and  Aluminum 


VACUUM 
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to    servo    in    their    hearts,    musl     not    be 
lee  ted. 

Whether  in  -hurt  skirl  and  middy  bio;, 
in  automobile  garb  «>r  equipped  for  a  long 
tramp,  ,\li>-  Marguerite  L.  Smith  is  the 
same  calm,  well-poised  young  person.  A 
far  as  the  parliamentary  part  of  lier  train- 
ing is  concerned,  she  had  been  brought  up 
on  "Roberts1  Rules  of  Order'*  frcm  child- 
hood. Her  lather.  Dr.  J.  Gardner  Smith 
a  prominent  physician  of  Harlem,  believed, 
many  years  before  most  of  us  understood 
what  was  coming,  that  the  women  of  this 
country  were  going  to  take  an  active  part 
in  civic  affairs.  He  was  in  politics,  and 
also  at  the  head  of  various  organizations 
such  as  the  Harlem  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  be  saw  to  it  1hat  his  daughter 
learned  all  the  intricacies  of  legislative 
procedure. 

These  are  just  a  few  suggestions  which 
are  thrown  out  to  show  that,  after  all,  when 
one  stems  to  consider  the  wide  range  of  the 
lalonts  and  training  of  Mi  —  Speaker 
Smith,  it  was  rather  to  be  expected  that  in 
any  emergency  she  would  have  self- 
confidence  and  that  easy  poise  which  cones 
from  the  well-trained  body  and  brain. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  a  good  ma 
ardent  Suffragists  that    Miss  Smith  did  not 
vote    for    the    so-called    "Welfare    Bills." 
She  explains  her  stand  in  the   New  York 
Evening  Post: 

"Take  the  women's  welfare  bills.  Tt's 
been  said  that  the  Republicans  voted  sol- 
idly against  them.  I  am  a  Republican, 
and  I  was  opposed  to  those  bills  from  coll- 
ection. I  don't  think,  for  instance,  thai 
we  nave  any  right  to  tell  women  when  they 
shall  work  and  when  they  shall  not  work. 
I  am  a  teacher;  I  should  resenl  it  very 
much  if  I  were  forbidden  to  teach  nigh' 
classes  when  1  found  that  necessary.  And 
I  think  the  street-car  women  and  the 
elevator  women  have  the  same  right  as  I 
have. 

"Of  course,  the  conditions  under  which 
women'work  should  be  right.  1  was 
glad  of  the  discussion  over  a  bill  which 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Betts,  of  Wayne  County, 
introduced  to  have  women  work  al  night 
in  a  factory.  Kvervbodv  said.  'Oh,  well, 
Mr.  Bettys  factory  has  good  condition-: 
it  won't  hurt  women  to  work  there  night-.' 
That  was  the  point,  a-  I  saw  it;  have  the 
conditions  right  and  then  leave  women  the 
same  freedom  a-  to  hour-  as  men  have. 

""1  voted  from  conviction  in  expelling  the 
Socialisl  members,  too.  You  know  every- 
body didn't  read  the  minute-  of  that 
trial.  1  sent  the  minutes  to  my  con- 
stituents every  week,  and  I  hope  they  all 
read  them,  for  1  believe  .very  reasonable 
person,  knowing  the  truth,  must  feel  that, 
radicalism  is  a  serious  menace  in  this 
country  and  niu-t  be  dealt  with.  There  IS 
a  good  deal  of  it  in  my  district.     There  is  a 

good    (leal   of   it    among    the   negroes;     they 

have  their  problems.     The  radical-  don't 

work  openly,  and  we've  gol  1<>  be  on  the 
watch  for  them.  The  sentence  <>•"  the 
legislature  was  just,  tor  not  one  of  those 
me-  denied  Bympathy  with  un-American 
acts  and  theories." 

Assemblywoman  Smith  led  a  busy  life 
during  the  session.  She  kept  her  posi- 
tion at  the  Horace  Mann  School,  teaching 
Mondays  till  it  was  time  to  take  the 
Albany  train,  and   teaching  Friday  nights 
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and  Saturdays  and  getting  in  a  Gir]  Si 
hike  with  her  pupils  every  now  and  again. 

"And    I    taught    Sunday-school    • 
week,  too,"  she  added,  proudlj  .    "  I  h., 
class  of  nine  girls  a1    the  Mount    Mo 
Church    oh,  they're  a  great  lot  of  girls.     I 
wouldn't,  have  missed  them  for  an 
And   I'm   having  a   fine  time  ai    i  d.     !  [01 

Mann.     We  are  beginning  th<   ipringhi 
n\  i  r  mi  the  Palisades,  and  ih<   girl    gel  up 
early  mornings  and  oa   e  sunrise  biki  sin t  In 
parks  ami  learn  about   the  bird        Well,   I 
like  teaching,  and  I  begin  to  like  polit 
too.     I  don't  know  — " 

The     little      Assemblywoman     sighed. 
Which  shall  it  be? 


SOCKS  FOR  RAILROAD  TICKETS,  AM) 
OTHER  SIBERIAN  TROUBLES 

IN   Siberia  a  can   of  fruit    or   a    pair  of 
.socks  will  pass  as  a  railroad  i  ickel .  and, 
.11  give  it   to  the  engineer  or  the  man 
who  acts  as  conductor,  you    may    travel   a 

thousand  miles.  Hut  you  must  he  pre- 
pared   for    innumerable    and    unfon 

delays,  and  you  musln't  grumble  if  the 
train  is  a  week  behind  time,  in  Siberia 
the  trains  are  often  a  week  late,  hut  the 
bck  of  schedule  is  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  whole  country  is  in  chaos; 
the  Bolshevik!  are  active,  and  land  thai 
might  l>c  adding  to  the  granaries  of  the 
world  lies  fallow  and  unused.  The  prin- 
cipal industry  now  is  that  of  fighting,  and 
there  is  much  work  for  i Ik  Red-Cross 
nurses  to  <lo.  Miss  Vera  Allen,  in  an 
interview  with  Fred  Lockley,  of  The  Oregon 
Daily  Journal  (Portland),  recites  some  of 
her  experiences  as  a  nurse  in  this  land  of 
troubles  and  contradictions: 

We  left  Seattle,  April  24,  l«»l«),  abroad 
tltt*  Kashima  Maru.  We  waited  for  a 
week  in  Japan  to  gel  a  boat  for  Russia. 
From  Vladivostok  we  went  by  train 
four    thousand    miles    to    Omsk.      h     look 

us  t Aventy -eight  days.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  a  lieutenant  and  ten  men  as  a 
guard.  You  can  get  an  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion of  traffic  when   1    tell  you  thai   in   two 

days  we  passed  seventy-five  wrecks.  The 
Japanese  were  guarding  pari  of  the  road, 
the  Americans  another  part,  and  the 
Czechs  still  another  part.     The  Bolsheviki 

were  very  active  and  were  constantly 
making  raids  on  the  trains  or  destroying 
the  1  racks. 

1  was  assigned  to  a  1  ,'J(M)-bed  hospital 
five  miles  from  Omsk.  The  building  we 
were  using  had  formerly  been  an  agri- 
cultural college  and  the  grounds  were 
beautiful'.  The  beds  were  always  full. 
Most  of  our  cases  were  secondary  opera- 
tions. Most  of  our  patients  were  Kol- 
chak's  soldiers.  Most  of  the  wounds  were 
bullet  wounds,  a  good  many  of  them  being 
"S.  1.  W.'-  cases — self-inflicted  wounds. 
Manx  of  the  wounds  wen  in  the  left  hand 
or  left  foot.  In  addition  to  the  hospital, 
we  maintained  children's  colonics  and 
refugee  barracks.  Many  of  our  refugees 
wen>  people  from  Kazan. 

Word  came  that  we  would  have  to 
evacuate  Omsk  at  once,  because  ii  was 
thought,  the  population  of  the  city  was 
going  to  turn  social  revolutionists,  and 
from   thai   go  through   the  natural   evolu- 
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"I  Wonder  How 

Van  Camp  gets  beans  like  those" 

Perhaps    every    woman    says    that    when    she    first    n, 
Camp's  Pork  ami  Beans. 

No  mattei  how  you  bake  beans,  or  what  ready-bal 

know — the  first  dish  of  Van  Camp's  will   suipiiM     you. 

Save  the  Summer  hours 

This  is  the  time  to  know  \  an 
Camp's.  It  means  hearty  din- 
ners always   ready,  hot   oi    (.old. 

The  dish  is  ever  welcome.  It 
is  not,  like  old-style  baked  beans, 
served    hut   once   a   week.     You 

will  save  main  a  hot  hour  in  the 
kitchen  when  you  make  baked 
beans  inviting.  Keep  a  dozen 
cans  on  hand. 


We  do  this  for  you 

\\  c  get  beans  grown  on  studied 
soils     selected  by  analysis.     We 

cook    them    in    water    freed    from 


minerals.       Hard    watec    mi 

skins  tOUgh. 

W  (      hake     in     modi  rn     Bti 
ovens.   I  hus  the  beans  arc  I 

for  hours   at    hich     heal     without 
bursting  oi  crisping.     I  h< 
to  \  on  mi  How   and  whole. 

W  i   bake*  in  s<  .(|(  d  contain 
so  all  flavor  staj  s  intai  t. 

We    lake   with    a  which 

has  never  In  en  matched  for  d«- 
licious  tang  and  /<  st. 

Ami  we  bring  then  to  you  in 

cans  oi    thru    si/(    .  .   >u   opi  n 

what  you  want. 


Sfc$>  Pork  and 
IQ>W       Beans 

Thr«  .     m/.\   lo 
mt\       .■»,  5  or   10 
Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soupa  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  iv.mut  Rutin- 

Chill  Con  Oarna  Catsup  ChUI  Sanoa   <  i« 

I'r .  p.it  nl  in  tlu    Van  (  timp  Kitchens  a  I  Inditintipoiis 


Van  ('.imp's 
Tomato  Soup 

Bated   on   .i  Bamom   l 

ii.  i|x  .    luit    great!}    in  it. .  ii  d 
There  are   is    amis.    It 
tomato. 


'      J? 


Van  I  imp  i 
Spaghetti 

as 


\  .m    (  .imp's 

i  vaporatad   Milk 
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It  Coats -it  Clings -it  Floats 
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FIREFOAM  is  a  fire-smother- 
ing,  fire-extinguishing    foam 

which  covers  all  burning  objects 
like  a  blanket. 

It  puts  out  fire  quicker  thrn 
other  extinguishing  agents,  and 
prevents  re-ignition.  It  is  a  quick 
process.     The  fire  has  no  escape. 

Firefoam  coats  and  clings  ten- 
aciously to  all  surfaces,  and 
floats  on  even  the  most  in- 
flammable liquids. 

It  is  effective  against  every 
kind  of  fire — even  blazing  oil. 

Unlike  water,  it  does  not  dam- 
age. 

It  assists  in  lowering  insurance 
rates. 

Firefoam  apparatus,  approved 
by  the  National  Hoard  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  the  U.  S.  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service  and 
others,  includes  protective  sys- 
tems, both  stationary  and  port- 
able, for  every  fire  hazard  in  the 
home  and  factory.  Special  pro- 
tective and  sprinkler  systems  are 
designed  for  large  industrial 
plants,  steamships  and  extra 
hazardous    risks. 

The  following  tacts  are  bard  to 
believe.     They  call  for  a  new  and 
surer    method    of    fighting    fires 
firefoam    supplies    this    method. 


(•.very  week  in  the  year  fire  de 
stroys  in  the  United  States  alone 


l6co  Duellings 
3  '1  h  eat  res 

3  Public  Buildings 
i  z  Churches 
io  Schools 
2  Hospitals 


150  Apartment  Bldgs. 
26  Hotels 

2  College  Buildings 

3  Department  Store* 
2  Asylums 

2  Jails 


I  he  total  of  this  destruction 
averages  almost  #io,ooo,ooc  a 
week,  but  worst  of  all  is  the 
toll  in  human  life.  Each  week 
30c  lives  are  sacrificed  to  the 
ra\  ages  of  fire. 

This  vast  waste  of  life  and 
property  is  due  to  carelessness 
and  improper  fire  prevention  and 
protection.  It  can  and  must  be 
checked. 

Firefoam  can  check  this  crim- 
inal waste.  It  can  solve  all  fire 
problems  easily  and  for  all  time. 
Our  booklet,  "This  Must  Stop," 
deals  with  this  problem.  Send 
for  it  without  delay. 

DEAl  ERS'  OPPORTUNITY 

If  you  successfully  sell  building 
materials,  mill  supplies,  haul- 
wan,  gasoline-driven  equipment 
or  modern  appliances,  you  are 
missing  .1  big  opportunity  if  you 
do  not  add  Foamite  Firefoam  to 
your  line.  Send  for  our  dealer 
proposition.  It  will  pay  you 
to  do  so  at  once. 


FOAMITE    FIREFOAM    COMPANY,    200    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York    City 


BOSTON,  MASS..  929  Old  South  Bldg. 

Foamite  Firefoam  Co. 
CHIOAGO,  ILL..  764  Conway  Bldg. 

Firefoam  Engineering  Co. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  6  St.  Clair  Ave.. 

W.     Firefoam  Service  &  Supply  Co. 
DENVER.  COLO..  Tramway  Bldg 

Rocky  Mountain  Firefoam  Co. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO,   1012  Baltimore 

Ave.     Foamite  Firefoam  Company 


PITTSBURGH.  PA  .  105  Wood  St. 

Fi reform  Sales  Company 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA..  112-116  North 

Broad  St.     Atlantic  Firefoam  Co. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL..   Mills  Bldg. 

Pacific  Foamite  Firefoam  Company 
HAMILTON.  CANADA 

Canadian  Foamite  Firefoam.  Ltd. 
LONDON. EC   2.   ENGLAND. 4 Broad 

St..  PI.     Foamite  Firefoam.  Lid. 
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tion  and  become  Bolsheviki  and  anarch- 
ists.   United  States  Consul-Genera]  Harri 
advised  us     that  is,  the  women  Red-Cro 
nurses— to  go  aboard  the  train,  which 
did  on  December  27.     We  were  on  board 
the  train  for  a  week,   waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity   to   leave.     Finally,   a    twenty-four 
hour  armistice  was  secured  to  Let    u 
away.    Three  miles  out  of  town  we  found 
the   rails   torn    up   and    the   roadbed    de- 
stroyed, so  we  had  to  come  back  and  mal  i 
a    new    start.      Fortunately,    we    had    a 
splendid    train    of    ears,    being    luxurio 
equipped  steel  ears  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railroad.     This    was    fortunate    for     us, 
because  we  wen-  under  tire  for  seven  d 
the  bullets  rattling  againsl    the  sides   of 
the  steel  ears.     We  got  as  far  as  Verkhne 
Udinsk,  where  we  planned  to, continue  our 
operations,    but    we   found    the    American 
Army    and   the    Red-Cross   workers    were 
lea\  intf,  as  the  population  had  i  urned  social 
revolutionists.      We   wenl    to   Chita,   head- 
quarters of  General  Seminoff. 

We  had  some  very  interesting  and  ex- 
citing  experiences  at  Chita.  For  examph  . 
we  distributed  clothing  to  the  refugees. 
So  dense  was  the  crowd  which  gathered 
to   secure   relief   that    the    Cossack    soldiers 

charged  through  the  mob  to  disperse  it. 
Strangely   enough,    the    Russians   do    not 

seem    to    resent,    this    in    the    leas!.       Thej 

are  the.  most  patient  people  I  hav<  ever 
seen.  The  trains  are  from  three  days  to  a 
week  late.  I  have  seen  passengers  come 
with  their  bedding  and  food  and  wail 
for  a  train  seven  days  and  make  no  com- 
plaint   about,    it.      Whin    the    trains    come 

they  pile  into  the  box  ears  without  any 
fussing  about,  accommodations. 

We  had  some  very  remarkable  ex- 
periences there.  For  example.  I  remem- 
ber a.  Russian  general  who  was  in  the 
bread-line,  who  lold  me  that  for  seventy 
days  he  had  been  living  on  black  bread 
and  cabbage  soup,  and  none  too  much  of 
thai.  A  can  of  American  fruit  or  a  pair 
ol  socks  will  lake  you  a  thousand  miles  on 
the  railroad.  The  Russian  engineers  are 
still  receiving  two  hundred  rubles  a  month. 

In  the  olden  days  this  meant  $100,  Amer- 
ican money.  At.  the  preseril  value  of  the 
ruble  ii  means  a.  salary  of  less  than  $1 
a  month.  They  can  not.  leave  their  trains, 
because  if  they  do  they  are    immediately 

drafted  into  1  he  army,  and  so  the  railroad 
men  must  depend  on  charity  lo  live. 
Their  families  eat  —when  they  can  gel   ii 

peasant  fare,  which  is  black  bread  and  tea. 
The  black  bread  is  sour,  heavy,  and  un- 
palatable, being  made  of  rye,  graham,  and 
straw. 

Our  American  Red-Cross  people  had 
some  unique  experiences  in  getting  to 
the  coast.  With  the  other  passengers 
they   carried    water   to   the   engines   and 

rustled     wood     to     keep     the     train     going. 

One  of  our  men,    Dr.    Barnum,   rode  on 

the  back  of  a  box  cat-  for  four  days,  the 
weather    being    40    degrees    below    zero. 

Other  Red-Cross  workers,  when  the  trains 
ceased  to  operate,  came  out  on  Russian 
Bleighs,    driving    for    several    weeks    lo    gel 

to  the  coast. 

The  Czech  troops  are  wonderful.     Tho 

they    have    lived    for    months    in   box   cars, 

they  are  always  immaculate,  wonderfully 
courteous,  and  splendid  fighters. 

Many  parts  of  Siberia  are  very  sim- 
ilar to  Montana.  It  is  a  splendid  wheat 
country  and  a  great  stock  country,  there 
being  a  large  amount  of  wild  hay. 


I  can  not  -p.  al    too  highl)  of  i  hi    1 1 
women.     Th<    tilth    Russian  i  most 

of  w  h<. iii  are  froi  en  to .  i;- 

old,   ridi    in  th     i w nil   wounded 

men,  t»k<   can   "i   typhus  <■;,-,-    and.  with 
almost    oo    medical    supplier    and    lin 
food.   1  lay  accomplish  I    I  ■ 

have   seen    mon     b<  and 

devoted  peopli    than  tl 
aurst   .      I  i'  on.  nth    1 1, 

and   -/at  h<  r   I  h<     wound,  d    uinl<  '"   to.  . 

American     wonc  n     w  I  n  d 

in   anj    waj ,      \      ■■  ing   girl   could   ti. 

alone   for   da>  -    in   a    Lo\  ear    w  ith    I. 
or     (  '/..  .-Ii     officers     and     n 

single  look  i  hal    b<  could  oh  •  ■ 

P I. 

government,  and  do 

about    it.     Th'-   Russian   peopl 

hearted,    simple-mindi  d,    illitt  i 

uloUS,  and   ansiou-    for  B    -labli    and      .  ttled 

go\  ernment. 

One  i mi.  we  were  senl  under  a  guard 
of  fortj  Czech  soldiers  1<>  go  to  a  dance 
given  by  the  American  engineers.  While 
the  dame  u;i-  iu  progress  our  guard 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  forc<  of 
Bolsheviki  and  dispersed.  Thi  Bolshe- 
viki, who  wen    Russian  workmen,  came  in 

and    told    US    that    thej     would    -end    all    ol 

I  he   w omen   ba>-|.    1..   t  he   hospital   x'  ith   a 
guard  of  -i\  Bolsheviki,  which  thej  did. 

At  present  R  ind  Siberia  are  in 
chaos.  What  w  ill  be  I  h<  i  ventual  out- 
come i in   can  saj  . 


good- 

■  r<  d- 


\<i\\    COMES    llll     II  MIMM     SPELL 

BINDER,  W  llll    MAY    \\  II  ES   FOR 

(AIM!  RING    VOT1  - 

nr*HE  old-time  politician  who  kissed  the 
A  babies,  passed  ou1  cigars,  and  had  a 
How  of  pleasing  palaver  for  everj  possible 
audience  or  occasion,  is  threatened  with 
langerous  competition.  Women  h  in- 
\aded  his  .-acrid  preserves,  and  even  the 
most  rabid  antisuffragist  is  willing  to  grant 
woman's  intuition,  indomitable  courage, 
and  relentless  energy  once  sh<  sets  out  on 
the  trail  of  a  project— or  a  vote,  she  has  a 
well-known  aptitude  for  "bottonholing" 
the  male  of  i  In  Bpecii  -.  <  'onsidering  la  r 
various  assets,  including  the  charm  of 
womanhood,  that  through  all  the  ae.<  -  hav< 
enabled  her  to  tret  w  hai  slu  wants  when  she 
wants  it  if  only  she  plays  her  .aid-  right, 
it  is  reasonable  to  presume  thai  women  in 
polities  will  go  after  votes  with  all  the 
characteristic  zeal  of  their  sex,  and  havi  a 
whole  lot  to  sa>  aboul  candidates,  issues, 
and  .lections.  Already  the  lady  poli- 
tician i>  \  cry  much  on  the  job,  and  then  are 
sitrns   that    the   new    politicians   will   depart 

from  the  stereotyped   political   method- of 

mere  men.  Time  alone  w  ill  tell  how  far  -he 
will  go  in  >>\  erturning  tradition-  and  -.  it ing 
new  precedents,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Philadelphia   Public  /.<</<;</■,  who  presents 

this  view  of  tin   situation  up  to  dat.  : 

So  far  pink  tea-;,  with  plenty  of  dainty 
sandwiches  and  cooling  ices;  happy  little 
parties,  with  a  plethora  of  flowers,  musio, 
bonbons,  and  pastries;  ree<  ptions  thai  ha\  e 

been  a  riot  of  sunn\  smile-.  -\.lte  gowns, 
and  smart    speeches   have  been    \er\    much 

in  evidence.     If  one  may  judge  from  the 
recent  suffrage  conclave  in  Chicago  th« 
party  is  to  be  verj  much  in  evidence  dur- 
ing  the    Presidential   campaign   of    1920. 


1  •    i 

"the  In.- 
suffn    ■ 

hop. 

• 
..I  pol 
up" 
of  practical  ;• 


fflK  CBonirn  t  BriKilmrni 

Irun.irb  Mlnoii  (I.mip.iigii  Committrr 

*\tO"f»'«  IlK  *>imot 
ot   1*0111    Oirtrnir 

at  Tra  .inr  attrriioon  2)i;- 
ttir  l^uffr.i(jr  CiinUrntiott 

f\  oin  -4  i 

Ciiiiu.nan  lOr-itJoii'irtfrB.  Congrrss  l)all 


10   JHnl 

tfVnural  .nib  ffltt 


-..  i.  ,.d  damn    card-  distrih 
women  ato  ading  the  ( 

The  W I  cohorts 

and  I  ized  upon  I b< 

-  a  |.n  ■<  \t  for  bringii 

elubr,\o  thai     thej       lui. 

chance    to  com<    aid  look  OV(  i<|.  nlial 

possibility  .      In  t In    "Id  daj  -  the  ' 
would  hav< 

gad  about   wi;  h  the  farmer-  in  ■ 

their  confidence  and  the  proini-«    of  • 

\ow     w  hat     a     cm  rast!     ' 
the  auspio  -  of  1 1"    ladi<  s  th< 
m\  ited  in  io  th<  iiil'  compai 

of   ili.     t.  a.  up-,    and.    behold'    then 

candidal,    m  all  In-  glory,  taking    hi' 
lump-    of    BUgST    and    ma\  I 
lemon.     Rut  translate  the  candidate    fi 
ihi  cit\  in  tin  country  and  I 
thai  instead  of  the  pink-tea  party  ih<  old- 
fashioned  picnicand"thi  annua1 

of      th<        VOlU 

( 'oiinty  "'  w  ill.  for  a    1  tin.    at    !■ 
medium    for   bringing   candidau 
populi    together.     Or   p 
w  ill  ■     ■  a-parties  in  thi 

houses.      Who    know  -    w  hat     1  he     i:  . 

ladi.  -  of  the  rural  district  will  eoi    i 
I ',.-;,  rs  w ere  p 

headquarters  of  th»  W I  eohoi  '*This 

wa\   to  i  he  W  "mi  u-  II.  ad< 
ard    Wood    ( '-ampaign    <  'omm 
would    read.       K\  i  r\  w  i  • 
in.i  gracious  la. In  -  w. .-. 

Wood  for  Pn  -id.  n1  "  an.' 
you,   "Are  you  lo  run  into  OU1 

afternoon?'1     Pos 
there  they  w.  re.     Th<   lad 
them  valued  instrument 
spilling  red   ink 
ju-1    as   their  fa1 

mutabh   laws  of  natun   thai  i  •  i  be 

changi  .1.  so  it  is  li  k - 1\ 
placard  and  th<  gaud}  ribbons  1 
leader-     and      POmn 

w  earing  w  ill  endun 

0\,  r  at  tl  l<  ii  1"  adqui 

aura,  'ion-   w.  re   Hi 

apondenl  thus  r<  \<  als: 

\   most  i    l*dj .   Mrs     l 

Dobyns,    guided    the    affairs    <>f    I 
tinguished    Illinois  Governor.     11. 
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would   be   pleased 
However,  we  are 


held  ;i  tea-party  every  day  like  their  si 
in  the  Wood  headquarters.  But  there 
came  a  day  when  a  very  grand  party  was 
staged  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  "to  meel  Governor  and  Mrs.  Low- 
den."  From  hidden  corners  eaine  !  lie 
seductive  si  rains  of  tinkling  music.  Upon 
long  tables  luxuriously  decorated  \ 
spring  flowers,  and  the  banquet  boards 
fairly  groaned  with  rich  viands,  ices,  cool 
drinks — such  as  the  law  allows — tea, 
coffee,  chocolate,  bonbons,  dainty  sand- 
wiches, and  delectable  pastries.     . 

But  anyway,  aside  from  their  pro- 
clivities for  offering  gastronomic  attrac- 
tions, the  Lowden  lady  boomers  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  fad  thai  they  know  good  food 
alone  will  not  attract.  In  an  age  of 
delicatessen  shops,  schools  of  cooking  for 
bachelors,  he-male  chefs,  a  man  may  go 
out  and  provide  his  own  "fixin's."  Nor 
did  these  Lowden  ladies  take  1  he  fatuous 
ground  that  because  they  were  women, 
beautiful  and  attractively  gowned,  men 
would  just  "  take  t  heir  word  for  it."     They 

tried  to  show  the  men  they  were  jnsl  a- 
clever  in  political  tricks  as  the  men  them- 
selves. And  they  did  it.  One  striking 
instance   was   the   way  they  took  over  tin 

l>ack  page  of  the  convention  program. 
The  "antis"  might  have  got  it,  or  the 
Wood  folk,  or  the  Democrats.     Bui  these 

Lowden   ladies   quietly  annexed    that    back 

page.  First  of  all  they  pu1  in  a  picture 
of  Governor  Lowden — a  handsome-looking 

man,  too.  Taking  a  leaf  rigid  out  of  the 
book  of  instructions  of  the  male  political 
primer,  they  displayed  the  Governor  in 
this  fashion: 

"Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden  appeals  to 
1  he   woman    voter: 

"Because  he  placed  the  government  of 
Illinois  on  a  modern  efficient  basis,  re- 
ducing 125  boards,  all  operating  at  cross 
purposes  with  a  maximum  of  expenditure, 
to  nine  departments,  functioning  under 
tlie  direcl  supervision  of  the  Governor  with 

a  minimum  of  expenditure.  This  plan  has 
since  been  adopied  by  other  Stales. 

"Because  he  established  the  budget  sys- 
tem, which  has  reduced  legislative  appro- 
priations to  a  practical  basis  and  reduced 
the  Slate  tax-rate  17  per  cent,  in  spile  of 
the  present    high   price-. 

"  Because  he  promised  and  ha-  carried 
out  the  most  ambitious  program  of  con- 
structive reform  ever  undertaken  by  a 
State  gov  eminent . 

"Because  he  has  stood  behind  us  in  (Hit- 
fight  for  suffrage,  and  largely  through  his 
influence  Illinois  was  'hi'  firsl  state  to 
ratifj    the  Federal  suffrage  amendment. 

"We  need  Such  a  man  for  our  nexl 
I  Resident. 

"Come  and  learn  more  about  him  at  Hie 
"  Lowden  I  leadquarters, 
"1170  Congress  Hotel." 

To  which  «;i-  added: 

"Tea     Will     be    served     every      day      except 

Sunday  during  t he  convention  at  the  close 

of  the  afternoon  sessions.  All  t  In  we  at  lend- 
ing the  convention  are  cordially  invited." 

Nearly  at    the  end  of   the  convention, 

we    read    further,    came    a     third    women's 

Presidential  candidate  committee.     They, 

too,  went  in  for  teas.  Notices  were  senl 
around  everywhere  by  the  "press-dgents" 
that  tic  oson-for-Presidenl   women's 


to  receive  at  tea,  etc. 
informed : 

The  Wood  and  Lowden  boomers  had 
beatiti  them  to  it.  and  the  Johnson  ladies 
had  to  be  content  with  a  state  on  the  court 
of  the  Congress  Hall,  not  on  the  Michigan 
Boulevard  front  like  the  others.  And 
they  wire  handicapped,  too.  by  not  being 
able  to  produce  their  candidate. 

No  woman's  division  or  committee  for 

any    Democratic    candidate    appeared    or 

heard   from.     This   was  explained   on 

the  ground  thai  since  the  Republican  con- 

0  ion  was  to  be  held  in  ( !hicagO  and  at  an 
earlier  dale  Ihan  Hie  Democratic  conven- 
tion, il  bui  followed  thai  the  Republican 
women   in  <  Chicago  were  on  Hie  job  earlier. 

"Just  wait  until  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  San  Francisco,  June  28,  and 
you  will  see  where  the  Democratic  women 
are,"  was  I  he  triumphant  rejoinder. 

Surely  Hie  conventions  will  give  a  better 
line  on  women's  methods  in  politics.  For 
the  future  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
Ha  situation.  Women  will  likely  go  in  for 
political  parades,  brass  bands,  red  lights, 
and  all  i  he  irimmings.  During  the  war 
they  made  a  pleasing  spectacle  in  every 
demonstration  Red  Cross,  Emergency 
Aid,  Salvation  Army,  and  what  not. 
Parading  will  not  be  a  new  thing  for  them. 

Stump-speaking  will  come  easy  to  them. 
Yens  of  patient  effort  in  behalf  of  "Votes 
for  Women"  have  given  them  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  public  speaking  on  political 
themes.  They  may  pull  door-bells  just 
a-  the  men  have  been  doing;  and,  again, 
the  ingenious  ladies  may  find  some  new 
way   of  bringing  out   1  he  vote. 

Election  day  they  may  drive  about  in 
their  cars  taking  voters  to  the  polls  and 
then  delivering  them  at  their  places  of 
employment.  They  may  even  get  men 
job  in  order  to  earn  their  favor.  If  they 
toil  as  hard  at  practical  politics  as  they 
have  at  putting  over  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment they  will  labor  indefatigably  to  get 
out  the  full  registration  in  their  divisions 
and  wards.  And  once  it  is  registered  what 
suffragist  will  rest  content  until  every  last 
vote  in  her  house  and  her  neighborhood 
has  been  recorded  for  the  "candidate"? 

Women  will  probably  have  a  lot  to  si) 
about  the  polling-places.  How  many 
women  would  have  gone  into  a  side- 
door  saloon  to  vote  if  suffrage  had  come  in 
during  the  palmy  days  of  John  Barleycorn? 

Very    uianv    women   will  object    to  going  to 

pool-rooms  and  places  of  that  type.  If 
the  men   insisl    upon  their  old  elect  ion-day 

haunts  being  retained  'he  women  may  go 
lo  the  other  extreme  and  demand  the  poll- 
ing-place be  moved  io  Mrs.  Mulliner's 
millinery  shop,  and  in  that,  wav  effeel  a 
compromise. 

The  ladies  ma.v  make  impossible  some  of 
the  corrupt  practises  that  have  character- 
ized politics. 

Will    a     woman     help    "to    count     out" 

another  candidate?  We'll  have  to  wait 
and  see. 

\\  ill  1  he  'lelk  of  election  be  able  to  in- 
validate  ballot-   by   concealing  under  bis 

finger-nail  a  piece  of  lead  with  which  to 
mark  additional  crosses  on  good  ballots, 
tin  old  1  rick'.' 

\\  ill  woiih  n  -land  tor  votes  being  bought 
and  sold  like  so  much  merchandise? 
\\  ill  t hev  allow  "fantoms"  to  vote? 

\\  ill  men  in  politics  bestow  upon  women 

in  politics  that  deferential  grace  and  cour- 
tesj  'hat  men  have  always  recognized  as 
part  of  the  essential  relationship  between 

men  and  women'.'  OnoeUDOna  lime,  not  so 
long  ago.  a  man  always  took  off  his  hat  in 


an  elevator  and  gave  his  seat  to  a  lady  in  a 
car  or  train.  Nowadays  many  men  cling 
to  their  hats  and  their  "cushy"  seats  while 
women  dangle  on  the  ends  of  car-straps. 
Will  the  men — 

Oh,  what's  the  use  anyhow  of  supposin'? 
There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out  how 
women  will  disport  themselves  in  practical 
politics,  and  that  is  to  play  the"  game  of 
watchful  waiting.  If  not  in  1920  then  by 
1924  we  may  be  able  to  find  out  whether 
women  will  cling  to  the  methods  of  their 
husbands  or  institute  brand-new  method-. 
Who  i-  bold  enough  to  say  that  women  will 
corrupt  elections  by  means  of  the  powder- 
puff,  the  rouge-stick,  and  the  eye-pencil — 
that  she  will  "vamp"  her  way  into  power'.' 
she  has  not  "vamped"  her  way  up  to  the 
suffrage  amendment.  Better  say  that, 
when  women  have  acquired  the  ballot,  and 

are  helping  make  the  laws,  they  will  legis- 
late the  "vamp"  mi'  of  existence. 
Watch  the  women! 


"HELLO   GIRLS,"'   PIGEONS,   AND 

"THE  MOVIES"  AS   HEROES 

OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

ONE  of  the  girls  who  belonged  to  the 
A.  E.  P.  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  as  the  ruililary  telegraphs  and 
telephones  were  known,  informed  a  landing 
officer  when  she  debarked  in  a  home  port 
t hat  she  was  a  second  lieutenant.  The  land- 
ing officer  was  puzzled,  for  he  had  never 
heard  of  a  telephone  girl  being  promoted 
to  commissioned  rank. 

"Why  do  you  call  yourself  a  second 
lieutenant?"  lie  inquired.  "No  commis- 
sions have  been  given  to  telephone  girls." 

•"I  don't  see  what  1  hut  has  got  to  do 
with  it,"  she  retorted,  tossing  a  saucy  head. 
"I  get  more  pay  than  a  second  lieutenant, 
and     I've    been    of    more    Use    to    the    Army 

than  any  second  lieutenant  1  know."  she 
may  not  have  known  many  second  lieu- 
tenants,  but  nevertheless,  according  to  one 
authority  at  least,  there  was  a  modicum 
of  truth  in  her  statement.  Two  hundred 
girls  clad  in  neat  blue  serge  uniforms  helped 
very  materially  in  driving  the  Hun  back 
across  the  Rhine,  tho  they  did  not  have  the 
fun  of  shooting  him  or  giv  ing  him  a  poke  in 
the  ribs  with  a  recently  sharpened  bayou,  | 
The  "hello  girls"  did  their  bil  by  taking 
the  places  of  nude  operators  behind  the 
lines.  They  bad  a  little  excitemenl  occa- 
sionally for  their  pains.  Those  who  were 
in  Toul,  for  instance,  were  thrilled  by 
German  bombing  raids,  and  one  girl  was 
cited  in  army  orders  for  remaining  at  her 
posl  and  continuing  Io  operate  her  switch- 
board, "whence  all  but  she  had  fled."  <>u 
theetlicic  nc\  of  1  he  Signal  Service  an  army's 
fate    Often    depended.      This    corps    had    a 

little  bil  of  everything  to  .lo.  and  the  sig- 
naler's  life  is  nol  as  comfortable  as  ii  is 
depicted  in  an  army  poster,  where  you  see 
him  standing  on  a  parapet  waving  a  little 
colored  flag  in  the  Face  of  the  enemy  while 
the  shells  are  bursting  all  around  him.  In 
actual  practise  the  signaler  work-  mostly 

in    mud.    repairing  lines   while   bullets   and 

shrapnel  try  to  search  him  out.     He  sends 

out  s.  O.  s.  calls,  receives  orders  for  bar- 

5   to   be  laid   down  on  certain   points, 
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CARDIFF  GYPSUM  PLASTER  CO. 

FORT  DODGE,    IA. 


,4  LOADING  HOPPERS \ 


,DRIVE  LOCATED  HERE 


STORAGE  BIN 


70-0-  is 


BELT  CONVEYOR 

SPECIFIED  BY  C.T.M. 

i8-5 ply  Goodyear'  brand  conveyor belt 

28  02.  DUCK-  Va  EXTRA  RUBBER  TOP  COYER 

MATERIAL  -  CRUSHED  LIMESTONE  CAPACITY— 18  TONS  PER  NDUR 

SPEED  — 90  FT.  PER  MINUTE  INSTALLED  APRIL  IS.  19/5 

AMOUNT  MATERIAL  CARRIED  TO  DATE    125.000  TONS 


1 

UP 

125,000  Tons  of  Stone- and  the  G.T.  M. 


The  requirements  called  for  a  belt  with  character. 
The  G.  T.  M. — Goodyear  Technical  Man — could 
see  that,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  study  of 
the  original  conveyor  installation  for  the  Cardiff 
Gypsum  Plaster  Company,  at  Fort  Dodge,  la. 

The  conditions  of  service  would  be  unusually 
severe — handling  gritty,  abrasive  limestone,  fed  to 
the  conveyor  in  sharp  lumps  averaging  two  inches 
in  size.  No  previous  experience  in  this  mill  fur- 
nished a  working  basis  for  suggestions.  This  was 
as  much  a  test  of  the  Goodyear  Plant  Analysis 
Plan  as  it  would  be  of  the  belt. 

You  may  be  sure  that  every  item  affecting  the 
efficient  operation  of  that  conveyor  went  into  the 
G.  T.  M.'s  calculations.  The  officials  gave  him  full 
access  to  plant  records.  He  figured  the  belt  speed 
per  minute — 90;  the  diameter  of  head  and  tail 
pulleys — 20  inches;  their  nature — bare;  atmos- 
pheric conditions — damp;  method  of  loading 
from  four  automatic  chutes;  condition  of  bed 
— level;  all  equipment  in  first-class  shape  and  well 
attended;  weight  of  load — 110  lbs.  to  the  cubic 
foot;  tonnage  to  be  carried  — 18  tons  per  hour — 
day  in,  day  out — 10  months  a  year. 


The  belt  he  recommended  is  the  145-foot  Good- 
year Conveyor  that  is  in  operation  today  with  five 
years  of  trouble-free  service  to  its  credit,  and  a 
record  of  more  than  125,000  tons  conveyed.  It  has 
gone  on  working  amid  the  prevailing  damp  with 
all  the  unconcern  of  its  moisture-proof  construc- 
tion. Judging  by  its  condition  today,  Supt.  C.  C. 
Collins  estimates  that  this  18-inch,  5-ply,  ^-inch 
cover  Goodyear  Conveyor  will  stand  up  just  as 
consistently  to  six  years  more  of  service. 

Goodyear  Belt  performance  like  this  is  not  measur- 
able in  first  cost.  The  Cardiff  Company's  officials 
noticed  when  theG.  T.  M.  figured  on  their  problem 
that  the  belt  he  prescribed  cost  a  little  more  than 
other  conveyors.  But  their  investment  of  that  little 
additional  secured  them  a  balanced  In  It.  specif 
exactly  to  their  conveying — an  earner  and  a  sav<  r 
every  hour  of  its  life. 

The  G.  T.  M.  and  Goodyear  Belts,  the  idea  that 
squares  with  your  needs  and  the  belt  that  we  build 
to  protect  our  good  name,  an-  available  tor  \  our 
conveying  and  transmission.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  the  G.T.  M.'s  services,  write  to  1  he 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron.  Ohio. 


BELTING    •    PACKING 


HOSE • VALVES 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


as  io  the  talk  of  bis  neighbor,  the  Hun, 
across  1  he  way,  runs  as  a  messenger,  and, 
when  occasion  demands,  picks  up  a  dead 
man's  rifle  and  crosses  No  Man's  Land 
h  the  crowd.  I)  is  an  attractive  ser- 
vice, thai  of  1  Ik-  Signal  Corps,  as  K.  Alex- 
ander Powell  says  in  "The  Army  Behind 
the  Army"  (Scribner's) ;  and  i1  demands 
a  high  degree  of  alertness  and  efficiency,  of 
courage  and  skill.  The  system  has  m 
branches  and  subdivisions.  Telegraphs, 
telephones,  radio-,  panels  (clotb  laid  down 
for  observation  by  aviators),  lamps,  flags, 
pigeons,  runners,  and  dogs  ate  used  to  con- 
vej  messages.  When  one  fails  another  is 
brougbl  into  play.  When  all  Tail,  some- 
thing happens,  and  a  battalion,  perhaps, 
to  its  death  wondering  whj  the  re- 
serves never  come  up.  Often,  as  a  last 
resort,  pigeons  were  used  to  -end  back 
messages  and  a  summons  for  help.  We 
read: 

Long  before  the  Greal  War  it  was  dis- 
covered thai  pigeons  would  "home"  to 
movable  lofts  as  unerringly  as  to  stationary 
ones,  this  being  of  greal  importance  from 
the  military  point  of  view  because  it  made 
it,  possil.lc  io  move  the  coles  np  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  firing-line.  It  also  made 
it  comparatively  easy  to  supply  I  hi'  ad- 
vanced posts  with  fresh  pigeons.  It  was 
found  that  a  week  or  ten  days  was  usually 
sufficienl  to  acquaint  the  birds  with  the 
new  location  of  the  loft  and  with  the  sur- 
rounding country,  moves  of  twenty-five 
miles  without  1  he  loss  of  any  birds  being 
not  at  all  uncommon.  Bach  of  t  hoe  mobile 
lofts  was  stocked  with  seventy-five  young 
birds,  six  to  eighl  weeks  old,  of  the  best 
pedigreed  stock  obtainable.  Clasped  about 
i  he  ley:  of  each  bird  was  a  seamless  alumi- 
num band  bearing  a  serial  number,  the  year 
of  birth,  and  the  loiters.  "U.  S.  A."  These 
bands  are  put  on  soon  after  birth  and  can 
not  be  removed  excepl  by  destroying  them. 
As  the  birds  had  never  been  ou  side  a  loft, 
il  was  a-  comparath  elj  easy  matter  to  settle 
i  hem  in  their  new  homes.  Their  early 
training  was  devoted  to  the  development 
of  their  flying  strength  and  stamina  and  to 
the  habit  of  quick  "trapping,"  by  which  is 
meanl  t  he  en1  ranee  of  I  he  bird  into  1  he  loft 
immediately  upon  reaching  it,  a  pigeon  that 
alights  on  the  ground  or  roosts  <>n  the  roof 
of  the  lol'i  being  considered  most  imper- 
fectly trained.  They  soon  learn  to  trap 
without  hesitation,  a  flock  of  seventj  five 
birds  entering  a  lofl  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
,  conds  after  pitching  on  1  he  roof.  To 
overcome  the  habil  of  loafing,  birds  are  \>t\ 
in  the  loft  after  alighting  with  their  favorite 
«rain.  Al\er  a  month  or  two  of  this  pre- 
liminary training  the  birds  are  "  toss<  <l."  to 
use  the  phraseology  of  the  fancier,  at  in- 
creasing distances  from  the  loft.  SO  that  by 
i  he  time  they  are  five  or  six  months  old  thej 
are  flying  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles 
with  speed  and  certainty.  They  are  then 
ready  for  <erv  ice  in  t  he  I  renches. 

The  pigeons  wire  qo1  always  fortunate 
enough,  howe^  er,  to  pass  through  the  battle 
area  unscathed,  manj  birds  having  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  their  lofts  with  their 
messages  onlj  to  succumb  to  their  wounds. 
During  the  offensive    in   the   Argonne  an 

American    pigeon  reached   its   loft    with    lie 

leg   to   which   the   message    was   attached 


i    i  red  and  dangling  by  the  ligaments,  the 

lie  thai   severed   the  leg   having  also 

passed   through  the  breast-bone.     In  spite 

of  these  injuries  and  the  greal  loss  of  blood 

the  her bird  Hew   twenty-five  miles  with 

a  me  -  ..•<  if  nal  importance.  I  am  glad 
i,,  -a-.  I  ha1  I  lc  pigeon  reco^  ered  and  was 
recommended  in  due  form  for  the  I  >.  8.  C. 
An  English  bird  was  struck  bj  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  while  homeward  bound  «  i<  h  a  mes- 
sage. Bo1  b  of  its  legs  were  broken  and  the 
aluminum  message-holder  was  embedded 
in  the  flesh  by  the  force  of  I  he  bullet.  Bu1 
its  spiril  never  faltered.  It  struggled  on 
and  on.  Mood  dripping  from  it  in  an  ever- 
increasing  stream,  to  fall  dead  a'  'he  feel 
of  the  lol'i  attendants.     Another  bird  was 

released   from   a    seaplane    which    had   fallen 

and  was  being  shelled  by  a  German  de- 
stroyer. Ii  rose  quickly  and  circled  one. 
to  gel  its  bearings.  Shots  resounded  from 
the  deck  of  the  destroyer,  the  bird  stopl 
shorl  in  its  flight,  and  a  flurry  of  falling 
feathers  told  their  tale,  but.  after  a  short 
fall,  it  recovered  and  valiantly  struggled  oti. 
Wit  hin  t  hirty  minutes  after  its  release  t  hree 
British  destroyers,  white  waves  curling 
from  their  prows  and  clouds  of  smoke  belch- 
ing from  their  funnels,  came  racing  toward 
the  scene,  whereupon  the  German  mined 
anil     lied     and     1  he    aviators     were     saved. 

With  wings  and  body  terribly  lacerated  the 
plucky  bird  had  How  n  thirteen  mile-  to  a 
naval  air-station  and  given  the  alarm. 
Here  is  another  incidenl  in  which  a  feath- 
ered messenger  played  a  hero's  role.  A  de- 
tachmeni  oi'  French  infantry  was  ordered 
to  hold  a  certain  strategic  position  at  all 
costs,  thereby  affording  their  main  bodj 
lime  to  retire  to  another  position.  The 
' ;(  i mans,  realizing  t  hal  the  si  ubborn  little 
hand  of  Frenchmen  was  [balking  lhem  of 
then,"  prey,  launched  attack  after  attack. 
until,  borne  down  In  sheer  weight  of  num- 
bers, the  defenders  were  literally  engulfed 
by  the  wave  of  men  in  gray.  Just  as  all 
t  ha  i  remained  of  the  detachment  were  mak- 
ing their  last  stand,  a  blood-stained  pigeon 
fell  exhausted  in  a  French  lui'1  In  hind  the 
lines.  The  message  which  it  bore  read: 
•"The   Boche  are  upon   us.      We  are  lost, 

but    wi    have  done  l; 1   work.      Have  the 

artilhrv   open  mi  our  position." 

Of  vital  importance  to  all  the  armies  was 

the  camera.  I' pon  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  tin  war  the  War  I  b  part  nieiil 
established  a  photographic  section,  which 
was  divided  into  two  brandies,  land  and 
air.  the  latter  being,  perhaps,  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  the  more  importanl  of  the 
i  w.i.  airplanes  being  used  primarily  for  re- 
connaissance work.  They  were  literally 
Hie  eyes  of  the  army.  For  the  niov  i.  - 
camera  men  a.  real  service  wa-  I'.. mid.  in 
camp  as  well  as  in  the  held;  and  the  w  riter 
tells  us: 

Motion-pictures  w ere  used  in  the  training 
..f  troops  far  more  generally  than  the  public 
realized.     A  series  of  pictures  taken  at  the 

Militar.v  Acad. mv  a1  Wes1  Poinl  and  ex- 
hibited at  every  camp  and  cantonmenl  in 
United  Stales  did  more  in  a  few  hours 
to  acquaint  the  troops  with  military  eti- 
quette and  the  evolutions  of  the  squad,  the 
pla  loon,  and  1  he  coin  pan  y  than  any  number 
Of     drills     and     lectun        could     have     done. 

•■  \  in n ,;i  - .  d  draw  ings,"  as  I  hej  are  call*  d 

like  those  of  Mutt  and  Jeff  and  1  he  Kat/.cn- 
janiiiu  r   Kids      were  made  under  the  due.  - 

tion  of  the  Signal  Corps  For  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  the  men  with  the  mechanism 

of  the  service  rifle,   the  automatic   pistol. 
and    the   various    types   of    machine-guns. 


By  running  these  pictures  slowly  every 
stage  of  the  operation  of  loading  and  firing 
•■a-  made  clear,  from  the  insertion  of  the 
cartridge  into  the  clip  or  bell  to  the  bullel 
leaving  the  muzzle. 

But   the  greatesl    value  of  the  motion- 
picture   was.   perhaps,  in  keeping  up  tin 

morale  of   I  h.     Aim  I'i.-an   |.i  ople  by  colli'- 
ing   the    insidious    and    undoubtedly    cl. 

propaganda  of  the  Germans.     For  instanci 

Fin  hi;    agents   spread   reports   that   th< 
dial. ed  troops  were  being  Hi-treated  in  iii. 
camp-,  that   they  lived  in  wretched  quar- 
ters, wen  poorly  \'>i\.  and  suffered  from  i 
of     proper     clothing.     To     answer     th 
charges   a    score   of   movie-men    were   de- 
spatched to  the  various  camps,  the  pictures 
which  the.v   took  and  which  were  exhibi 
throughout  the  coun  r\   showing  the  clean 
and  comfortable  barracks,  the  nun  sea 
at   their  bountiful  and  appetizing  meals  in 
the  mess-halls,  the  football    ami   baseball 

-aiues.    Hie    camp    theater-,    and    the    Other 
features  of  cantoiiiiK  iii   life,  thus  providu  g 

a  convincing  refutation  of  the  German 
insinuations.  Parents  who  had  heard  the 
widely  circulated  tales  of  the  unsanitary 
and  immoral  conditions  to  vv  hich  their  boj  - 
were  exposed  in  France  could  go  to  their 
local  motion-picture  houses  and  see  foi 
themselves  the  clean  dormitories,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Knights  of  Columbus  huts, 
the  social  gatherings,  the  splendidly 
equipped  hospitals,  incidents  of  life  in  tin 
back  anas  and  in  the  trenches,  and 
infrequently  Hie  face-  of  their  loved  ones 
themselves,  sun-bronzed  and  happy,  wear- 
ing "Hie  smile  thai  won't  come  off."  Ii 
1  he  photographic  section  of  the  army  had 
accomplished  nothing  else,  its  existence 
would  have  been  justified  a  thousand  timi  a 
over  \<\  the  service  which  it  performed  in 
fighting  Hie  propaganda  of  Hi.  llun  and  in 
bringing  che<  r  and  comfort  to  the  par. 

■\  iv  es,  and  sweet  hearl  s  w  In  'in  the  boys  hail 
!efi  behind  them. 

A-  a  result  of  Hie  reseat ches  and  experi- 
ment- carried  on  during  the  war.  the  Signal 
Corps  produced  device-  and  discoverita 
which  have  entirely  transformed  telephony 
One  device  permits  of  a  conversation  b< 
carried  mi  be!  ween  a  person  in  an  airplane 
and  another  on  1  he  ground  a-  ea-il>   a-  tho 

they   were  -eaii  d  opposite  each   other  at 

table.      A   discovery    was  iliat    trees  can   be 

us,  d  in  the  n  ceipl  and  transmission  of  eh  .-- 
trieal  mi --am -.  both  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, both  by  win  and  wireless.  This 
discovery  has  been  pu1  to  such  use  thai, 
a-  w  e  nad — 

Not  onlv  hav  e  telephone  eonv<  r-a'i.- 
in  which  the  voi.e  is  transmitted  jusl  as 
clearlj  a-  by  the  ordinary  metallic  circuit 
telephone,  been  carried  on  from  ire.  to  1 
up  to  a  distance  of  three  miles,  hi  the  out- 
skirts of  Washington,  bul  vv  bile  the  war  was 
still  in  progress  the  signal  officers,  using 
treetops  a-  antenna',  nad  messages  from 
ships  at  sea,  from  aviators  in  the  sky.  and 
from    the    greal   radio  stations    iii    South 

America  and  Europe.  A-  a  re-ult  of  this 
di-cov  cry.  the  loftj  and  costly  lower-  w  hich 
are  now  used  for  the  -ending  and  receipt  of 
radio  messages  w  ill  no  longer  be  a  necessity  . 
All  that  will  be  in  cessary  is  to  drive  a  spike 
in  a  tree,  attach  a  wire  to  the  spike,  and 
run  the  wire  ."  a  radio  apparatus,  where- 
upon messages  can  be  received  and  sent, 
tin  distance  covend  depending  upon  the 
power  of  the  instrument.  The  tree  tele- 
graph has  been  dubbed  by  General  Squier 
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The  heart  of  big"  business 
is  Art  Metal 


Almost  without  exception,  business  insti- 
tutions of  character,  supreme  in  their  o\\  n 
industry,  use  desks,  filing  cabinets,  letter 
files,  etc.,  manufactured  by  the  Art  Metal 
Construction  Company,  Jamestown, 
New  York. 

This  preference  is  significant  It  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  the  big  business  enterprises  oi 
t<>cla\   consider  it  an  indispensable  asset  to  have 

that  matchless  service  and  harmony  in  office 
equipment,  which  Art  Metal  alone  can  gh 

For  Art  Metal  equipment  is  steel — hence, 
enduring.  The  good  looks  of  Art  Metal  is 
undisputed  for  it  duplicates  any  wood  finish. 
Since  the  company  is  the  largest  of  its  kind,  it 
can  oft 'r  a  choice  of  equipment  so  varied 
as  to  size  and  arrangement  as  to  rill  any  office 
system  need. 
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JAMESTOWN,    N.Y. 

Wie  name  of  one  company v not  of an  industry 
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60,000  miles 
without  a  single  rattle 


The   new   universal  joint  that   stands  the  hardest  strain  on  heavy  duty  trucks 


CAN  a  universal  joint  run  60,000  miles 
without  lubrication  or  adjustment? 
After  a  thousand  miles,  metal  uni- 
versal joints  fairly  cry  out  for  grease  and 
attention. 

Lubrication  of  metal  joints  is  ineffective 
because  the  rapidly  spinning  motion  of  the 
drive  shaft  whirls  the  grease  away  from 
the  joint  instead  of  into  the  wearing  parts. 
Metal  joints  quickly  wear  loose.  They 
transmit  road  shocks  and  engine  shocks 
which  severely  rack  the  bearings,  differen- 
tial and  transmission. 

Hon  the  flexible  fabric  joint  cushions 
the  shocks 

To  meet  these  conditions  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Universal  Joint  has  been  perfected. 
It  is  constructed  of  flexible  fabric  discs 
which  act  as  cushions  in  the  drive-shaft. 
Thus  it  transmits  a  smooth,  even  flow  of 
power  to  the  rear  axle. 

Having  no  metal-to-metal  wearing  sur- 
faces, the  Thermoid-Hardy  Joint  needs  no 
lubrication.      It  cannot  wear  loose. 

On  many  passenger  cars  and  heavy  duty 
trucks  it  has  run  60,000  miles  without  re- 
placement or  adjustment  of  any  kind.  Over 
fifty     manufacturers     have     adopted     the 


mini     nt     n      tutni  1,700 

inch      |  '"     thi      1*1)1- 

fabric  illua- 
tow. 


Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint  as  stand- 
ard equipment. 

Enormous  strength  of  the  flexible 
fabric  joint 

The  patented  fanwise  construction  of  the 
flexible  fabric  discs  gives  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Universal  Joint  its  extraordinary 
strength.  This  unique  construction,  shown 
below,  is  the  only  way  in  which  uniform 
strength  and  elasticity  can  be  obtained. 

See  that  your  new  car  is  equipped  with  the 
new  flexible  fabric  joint 

When  you  ride  in  one  of  the  cars  equipped 
with  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints — 
notice  the  absence  of  backlash,  jerks  and 
rattles  that  are  so  common  with  worn  metal 
joints.  Observe  how  smoothly  the  car 
starts — how  much  more  quietly  it  runs — 
even  over  rough  roads. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "  Universal  Joints 
— Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It  will  give  you 
in  detail  the  construction  of  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Joint,  records  of  performance,  opin- 
ions of  leading  engineers  and  manufacturers 
who  have  adopted  it. 


Ihermoid  Rubber  Compel 

Sole  American  Manufacturers 

Factory  and  Offices :    Trenton,  New  Jersey 

New  York         Chicago        San  Francisco         Detroit 

Cleveland        Atlanta        Philadelphia       Pittsburgh 

Boston        London        Paris        Turin 


Thermoid-Hardy 

yJLNIVERSAL  JOINT 


Maker*  of  "Thrrtuoiil 
I  i  iprttwd 
Brabt  Lining"  nwd 
••Thtrmoid  Crolidc 
Comf^ound  ZVl 


LIST  OF  USERS 

American-British  Mfg.  Co. 

Anderson  Motor  Co. 

The  Autocar  Co. 

Available  Truck  Co. 

Barley  Motor  Car  Co.  (Roarner) 

Briscoe  Motor  Corp. 

Capitol   \1  otors  <  !orp. 

Jas.  Cunningham  Son  .V  Co. 

Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Co. 

Dart  Truck  &  Tractor  Corp. 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 

Doane  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Fatfcol  Motor  Car  Co. 

H.  U.  Franklin   Mfg.  Co. 

Garford  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Gramm  Bernstein  Motor  Irm  « 

Hebb  Motors  Co. 

Il.m.    ckaon  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

Indiana  Motor  Car  Co. 

International  Hi  o.oi  V.,  Inc. 

International  Motor  Co. 

Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

K. ii ij^  Motor  Car  Co. 

Kint;  Zeitler  Co. 

I.arrabee-DeyoMotorTru 

Lexington  Mot.. 

Locomobile  Co.  of  An 

Maxwell  Motor  Corp. 

Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Men  ei  Motors  Co. 

Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Mi  Parian  Motoi  <  o. 

\.i  mi  ,s.  LeMoon 

E.  A.  Nelson  Motor  Car  Co. 

Nelson  Motor    l'rtick  I 

D.  A.  Newcomer  Co. 

O'Connell  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Oliver  Tractor  Co. 

Oneida  Motoi    Truck  Co. 

Packard  Motoi  Car  I 

Parker  Motor  Truck  t    I 

Phelps  Motor  Co. 

Reliance   Motor  Car  Co. 

Ki-o  Motoi 

Reynolds  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Root  &  VanDervoort  Engin'g  Co. 
Sanford  Motoi    I  m.  k  t  >•. 
sm  ice  Motor  Truck  i  o. 
Stoughton  w  agon  Co. 
Studebaker  Corp. 
Templai  Motors  t'orp. 

■  '    ,\     I  Inn    I   n. 

Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corp. 
I  ran  port   Truck 

Twin  City  Foui  \\  heel  I  IriveCo.,  Inc. 
Walter  Motoi  Truck 
Ward  I.al  i.iih.'    Truck  Co..  Inc. 
Watson  Products  Corp. 
Wichita  Motora  Co. 
H.  B.  Wilcox  Motor  Co. 
I    <     Wilson  Co. 
\\  ill]  ■  Overland,  Inc. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


a  "floragraph"  and   the   tree-telephoi 
"flora phone,"    while   the    messagi 
mitted  over  this  arboreal        ti  m         to  b< 
known  as  "floragrams."     Tho  tin 
cry  will  in  all  likelihood  result   in  an  ail 
ing  expansion  of  the  world's    •  stem  of  com- 
munication,  and     tho  it  will    ^i\. 
towers,  thousands  of  them,  m  fact,  to< 
village  and  to  every  farm,  it  does  uo1  u 
gorily  mean  that  every  man  who  po 
a  vino  and  fig-tree  will  be  able  to  -it  on  bis 
front  porch  and  gossip  with  his  n<  ighb 

It  was  the  engineers,  another  branch  of 

the  'army  behind   the  army,"   who  had   to 

solve  tho  difficult  problems  of  transporta- 
tion and  supply.  Their  mot  to  ifl 
ons" — "let  us  try" — and  they  never  f. 
in  constructing  roads,  building  dock-,  print- 
ing maps,  digging  dugouts,  operating 
search-lights,  quarrying  stone.  Locating  the 
onemy  posts  and  guns  by  sound,  and  doing 
those  hundred  and  one  things  w  hich  require 
skill  and  training.     For  instance: 

The  responsibility  for  supplying  with 
water  the  troops  in  the  field  tell  upon  the 
army  water-supply  service,  which,  as  mighl 
be  expected,  was  a  branch  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  water-supply  service  was 
really  a  wholesaler  of  water,  delivers  being 
made  at  "water-points."  from  which  water 
was  drawn  directly  by  men  and  animal.--, 
the  largest  customers  being,  however,  the 
ubiquitous  two-wheel  water-carts  of  ihe  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  To  supply  these 
"water-points,"  every  available  Source  was 
utilized,  springs  developed,  deep  wells 
bored,  village  wells  and  cisterns  cleaned 
out,  streams  purified  and  pumping-stations 
established,  tho  aim  being  to  provide  water 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  every  consumer 

at  the  front.  Ordinarily  two  gallons  of 
water  per  man  per  day  were  furnished  at 
the  front,  this  quantity  being  sufficient  for 
drinking,  cooking,  and  lavatory  purposes, 
but  during  tho  enormous  troop  concentra- 
tions incident  to  the  St.  Miliiel  and  Argonne 
offensives  this  quantity  had  to  be  mate- 
rially reduced,  during  1  hose  periods  of  stress 
and  action  the  men  having  scam  oppor- 
tunity for  either  cooking  or  bathing.  It 
was  impossible-,  however,  to  reduce  the 
quantity  for  the  animals,  for  each  of  which 
eight  to  ten  gallons  had  to  be  provided 
daily. 

Even  unde,  battle1  conditions  the  purity 
of  the  water  was  the  first  consideration,  for 
impure  water  can  work  far  more  havoc  with 
an  army  than  enemy  shell.  In  order  to 
provide  against  this  contingency,  mobile 
laboratories  for  water-testing  purposes 
moved  in  the  van  of  the  armies,  and  during 
the  drives  the  water-supply  troops  were 
provided    with    poison-testing    kits,    For, 

warned  by  the  experiences  of  the  British 
in  German  Sout Invest  Africa,  where  wells 
were  systematically  poisoned  bj  the  enemy. 
we  took  no  chances.  Sources  of  supply 
were,  wherever  possible,  protected,  it  being 
considered  almost  as  serious  an  offense  for 
a  soldier  to  contaminate  a  water-supply  as 
for  him  to  sleep  on  post.  Where  water  was 
found  to  be  polluted,  the  troops,  no  matter 
how  thirsty,  were  under  no  circumstances 
permitted  to  use  it.  until  it  had  been  tillered 
and  sterilized.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
chlorin  used  in  jxas-shells  to  kill  Germans 
was    used    by    the    water-supply    service    in 

minute  quantities  to  kill  an  equally  dan- 
gerous and  far  more  insidious  enemy — tho 
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During  the  operaf  a   th<    Pland 

front    a    Bril  iator   broughl    u 

photographi  "i   a  certain  area  behind 

man     lines.     The     int«  officer 

whose  duty  it  scrutinize  them  de- 

tected a  suspicious  something  which  hi 

convinced  wa-  a  cleverly  camoufiag 

man  battery,  bul  tho  i1  wa-  in  the  midst 
nf  open  country  there  ?  »n  of 

a  path  leading  to  it.  After  Btudying  the 
photographs  foi  :  hours  he  suddenly 

exclaimed  : 

"  I   hav  e  it !     Thi  up  to  1  he  guns 

on  the  covers  of  biscuit-bo 

"What  do  .von  mean?"  hi-  chief  asked 
curiously. 

"It's  as  |  (lain  a-  tic    oose  on  v  our  fa< 
explained     the     youngster.     "The    Boclu 
knows  jolly  well  thai  if  he  walked  across 
that  open  ground  bis  track-  would  -how 

up  in  our  air  photos.  So  when  he  wants 
to  gel  up  to  his  battery  he  gets  a  couple  of 
wooden  biscuit-box  covers  and  tie-  strings 
to   them.     He  Btands  on   one  cover  and 

throws  the  other  ahead  of  him.  then  Btands 

on  thai   and  drags  up  the  tir<t   cover  by 

means  of  the  string  and  n  peals  the  opera- 
tion. Deuced  clever  <>f  the  beggars,  1 
call   it." 

And,  as  Bubsequenl  events  proved,  the 
intelligence  officer  was  ritrlit  in  his  deduc- 
tion. That  was  precisely  whal  the  Ger- 
mans had  done. 

Winn   a    sniper  became   particularly   an- 

aoying  and  detied  all  attempts  to  locate 
him,  the  camouflage  officer  attached  to  the 

division  would  be  summoned.  Under  his 
direct  ion  a  papier-mAcM  effigy  of  a  boI- 
dier's  head,  steel  hebnel  and  all.  made  -.. 
as  to  move  up  and  down  in  wooden  guid<  -. 
would  be  set  up  in  that  pari  of  the  trench 
which  the  sniper  had  been  annoying.  Ai 
intervals  the  head  would  be  slowly  rai 
ami  lowered,  s,,  that  from  the  outside  of 
the  trench  il    looked    precisely    like  a   soldier 

peering  cautiously  over  the  parapel .  Sooner 

or  later  the  hidden   marksman   would  send 
a     bullet     through     the    careless     Yani 
brain.      The  neat    hole  drilled  through  the 
papier-mAchA  showed    the    exaol    direction 
from  which  the  build  came,  and  by  in- 
mg  in   the  hole  a   tiny   telescope,   no  I 
than  a  pencil,  .and  looking  through  i'   by 
means    of    a    periscope,    the    loophole    from 
w  hich  the  sniper  vv  as  lirintr  on  Id  In   Iocs 
In  one  case  a  sniper  was  found  to  be  firing 
through  a  hole  bored  in  the  heel  of  an  old 

boot, apparently  throw  □  carelessly  on  to  the 
glaois. 

I  Vast  Difference.  "What?  Two  thou- 
sand marks  for  the  frame  '.'  That  is  dearer 
than  the  picture." 

"  Yes,    but    the    frame    wa-    made    bj     a 

trade-union  workman  and  the  picture  was 

painted      h\      a      mere      artist."  — 
i  V  .  ■   ch). 
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With  the  Victrola  and  Ma 
you  hear  the  greatesi 
just  as  they  wish  to  b 


Your   interpretation   of  a   piece   of   music   may    be   in  t 
artistic  achievement,  but  not  if  superimposed  on  the  inte 
master.    It  then  would  be  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

The  Victrola  is  equipped  with  doors  so  that  the  volum 
be  regulated  to  suit  varying  conditions.    They  are  not  intent 
in  imposing  amateur  "interpretations"  upon  those  of  the  v I 
artists,  for  that  would  be  to  lose  the  very  thing  you  seek— th  I 
interpretations  of  music. 

A  Victor  Record  of  Caruso  is  Caruso  himself — providd 
some  less  qualified  person  shall  not  tamper  with  what  the i 
has  done. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  Victor  dealers  everywhere.  New  ^  i 
on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 


VICTRC 


REG.    U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


is  a  trademarked  word  which  identifies  pr 


manufactured  by  the 


This  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word 
"Victrola"  identify  all  our  products.  Look 
tinder  the  lid!   Look  on  the  label ! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden.  N.  J 


Victor  Talking  Machine 

Camden.New  Jersey 
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Recoixis 


aeard 


►mpany 


Victrolt  XVII,  $350 
Victroli  XVII,  electric,  S-415 

\1  ;ihoj<unv  or  oak 
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BUSINESS  -  EFFICIENCY 


J 


JOHN   BARLEYCORN'S   PASSING   AS   AN    AID   TO  ECONOMIC   EFFICIENCY 


TIIK  honest  workingman  '-in,')  gel 
along  without  his  booze,  solemnly  de- 
clared many  gloom;  individuals  who  wenl 
around  last  year  freely  predicting  dire 
industrial  calamity  as  a  result  of  prohibi- 
tion. Now,  after  the  country  has  lived 
through  a  period  of  droughl  of  nearly 
twelve  months'  duration,  the  line  and  cry 
regarding  the  workingman  has  died  down, 
and  information  from  many  quarters 
seems  to  indicate  that  not  only  is  the 
workingman  getting  along  without  his 
booze,  hut  he  is  getting  along  much  better 
than  he  did  when  be  had  free  access  to  it. 
The  economic  problem  of  the  common  man 
gets  very  little  space  in  "•efficiency"  dis- 
cussions, which  Often  seem  to  treat  him 
as  a  mere  cog  in  the  industrial  machine. 
But  every  worker  has  his  own  problem  of 
business  efficiency,  which 'in  the  aggregate 
outweighs  all  the  factory  problems,  and  it 

appears    to    he    the    consensus    of    opinion 

ai ig  eiuplov  ers  and  ot  her  ohserv  ers  that, 

not  only  has  prohibition  had  the  effect  to 
increase  production  as  a  whole  by  reha- 
bilitating a  lot  of  human  derelicts  and 
rendering  them  useful  as  industrial  pro- 
ducers, hut  it  has  operated  to  gaige  the 
efficiency  and  average  productive  power 
of  workingmen  as  a  class.     We  learn  that 

there  seems   to  he  a   unanimity   of  opinion 

on  this  point  e\eii  among  those  who  ac- 
knowledge an  inierevi  in  alcoholic  beverage 
themselves.      An   illustration    that    appears 

to  substantiate  thi-  opinion  is  furnished 

bj  the  experience  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Of  New    York  City.      In   the  good  old  days 

before  there  was  any  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, this  organization  in  its  annual 
Thanksgn  ing  rou#d-up  of  human  wreckage 
used  10  pick  up  from  1.0(H)  to  1.2(H)  dere- 
licts, nearly  all  drunk.     Last  ynv,  we  are 

told,  the  round-up.  known  as  "Boozers' 
Da.  ."  yielded  onfj  700  men,  of  whom  hut 
five  were  drunk.  Not  only  were  the  others 
sober,  but  mosl  of  them  presented  a  be1  ber 
appearance  than  such  aggregations  had 
done  m  former  Their  clothing  was 

bett(  r,  and.  according  to  a  Salvation  Army 
representative,    nearlj    all    of    them    bad 

money    in    their    pockets     and    all    hut    six 

of  I  hem  had  jobs.  The  the  great  drought 
had     then      been     on     but     ;i     few      months, 

the  Salvation  Armj   officials  attribute  the 

small  number  of  drunks  among  these  men. 
and    llie  better  condition,  generally,   of  all 

of !  hem.  to  i  lie  effect  of  pro  hi  hi  i  ion.     These 

officials  further  state  that  since  John 
Barleycorn    was     laid     low      there    has    been 

an   appreciable   improvement    everywhere 

in  living  condition-  in  the  tenement  dis- 
trict. 'Pile  people  have  "spruced  up."' 
as  one  man  put   it.   their  home-  are  better 


kept,  their  food  i-  better  cooked,  and  they 

(Ire--     belter.       With     the     passing     of     the 

saloon,  home-  and  home  life  have  assumed 
a  new  importance,  to  the  men  who  made  t  he 
saloon  their  club,  and  with  sobriety  ap- 
parently has  come  a  stimulation  of  ambi- 
tion  and   self-respect. 

An    investigation    was  lecenilv     made   by 

the  commercial  research  division  of  the 
advertising     department    of     the     Curtis 

Publishing  Company  of  Philadelphia  with 
a  view  to  discovering  the  economic  result 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  The  re- 
port on  this  investigation  was  made  the 
basis  for  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia 
I'lililn-  Ledger,  setting  out  the  economic 
benefits  that  have  accrued  from  prohibi- 
tion. The  greatesl  of  these,  in  the  opinion 
of  t  he  writer,  has  been  t  he  saving  of  human 
material.  As  evidence  that  such  a  saving 
really  has  been  effect ed.  he  calls  attention 
to  data  furnished  by  other  agencies,  in 
addition  to  the  findings  of  the  Salvation 
Army.     Thus  we  read: 

Evidence  of  the  saving  of  human  in- 
dustrial power  is  revealed  by  police-court 
records.  Since  prohibition  has  been  en- 
forced arrests  have  decreased  by  one-half 
to    two-third-    of    the    usual    numher.      In 

Boston  the  average  number  of  daily  arrests 

has  decreased  to  less  t hail  forty  per  cent. 
In  Pittsburg  the  number  of  arrests  on  all 
charges  for  th  second  six  months  of  1919 
wa-  less  than  1.1.000;  for  the  first  half 
year,  over  :>().. 500.  In  I'niontown,  Pa.,  a 
typical    coal-mining  center,   the   number  of 

arrests  for  the  second  half  of  K919  was 
less  than  for  any  one  month  in  the  first. 
quarter. 

A  noteworthy  fact  is  the  decrease  not. 
only  in  drunkenness  itself,  but  in  many 
major  crimes  as  well.  For  example,  in 
Pittsburg  the  numher  of  arrests  for  as- 
sault and  battery,  burglary,  larceny,  high- 
way robbery,  and  murder  has  shown  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  last  eight  months. 
This  situation  i-  typical  of  other  cities 
visited 

The  decrease  in  crime  of  all  sorts  is 
clearlv  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  commit- 
ments tO  penal  in-!  it  ul  ion-  and  their  popu- 
lation. The  workhouse  at  Cincinnati,  0., 
which  a  year  ago  contained  352,  most  of 
whom   were  on   short    sentences,  has  tO-daj 

seventy-four,  most  of  whom  are  serving 
long    sentences.     An    ex-commissioner    of 

penal  institutions  of  Massachusetts  says 
that  the  entire  population  of   the   twenty- 

-i\  penal  instil  ut  ions  in  t  he  St  ate  could  now 

In   housed  in  five. 

Before  the  advent  of  prohibition,  Mon- 
days,  days  alter  holidays,  and  days  after 

pav  -daj  s  Were  periods  of  large  percentage  of 
absences  and  low  production.  The  extent 
to  which  an  industry  Was  affected  appeared 
to  depend  parllv  on  I  he  grade  and  char- 
acter of  workmen  employed.  In  some  re- 
spects concern-  using  a  majority  of  foreign 
laborer-,  such  as  those  engaged  in  coal-min- 
ing and  the  operation  of  -teel-niill-.  seem  to 
have  had  theino-t  trouble.      But  the  degree 


of  skill  of  the  workmen  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  wholly  satisfactory  guide.  For 
example,  the  building  trades  and  engineer- 
ing   construction    seem    in    many    case-    to 

have  suffered  as  badly  as  business  depend- 
ing on   common   unskilled  labor. 

In  every  instance  in  which  inquiry  was 
made  there  was  found  to  be  a  large  de- 
crease in  ab-ence  from  work  since  pro- 
hibition. 

It  is  conceded  that  prohibition  has  been 
in  force  too  short  a  time  to  make  il  possible 
a-  yet  to  compile  definite  statistics  cover- 
ing its  effect  on  many  phases  of  industry. 
The  consensu-  of  opinion  of  persons  familiar 
with  industrial  conditions  seems  to  be, 
however,  thai  in  no  case  thus  far  reported 
have  there  been  any  indications  of  any  par- 
ticular industrial  evils  that  could  he  at- 
tributed to  the  absence  of  booze.  The 
drought's  effect  on  the  number  of  accidents, 
on  unrest,  and  on  workmen's  savings  are 
discus!   as  follows: 

The  hours  of  most  frequent  accidents  in 
steel-mills  have  been  identified  as  the  limes 
directly  after  the  men  have  left  the  plant 
and  have  had  access  to  liquor.  Despite  the 
extra  hazards  of  night  work,  accidents  are 
reported  to  have  been  fewest  then  because 
the  men  wore  nol  allowed  to  leave  the  mills. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  interest  of 
public  safety  railroads  have  for  years 
refused    employment    to    train   operators 

addicted  to  drink.  With  all  these  precau- 
tions, the  opinion  is  expresl  by  an  execu- 
tive of  one  of   the  large-!    railroads  in   the 

United  states  that  a  decrease  of  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  accidents 
to  employees  is  expected  to  result  from 
prohibition. 

That  the  accident  problem  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  will  be  simplified  is  sug- 
gested by  the  employment  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers.  "It  has  also 
cut  down  our  number  of  industrial  acci- 
dents. Especially  after  the  noon  hour  we 
u.-ed  to  have  many  accidents.  A  man  would 
get  a  few  drinks  in  him  and  he  would  feel 
like  taking  a  chance.  And  a  man  doe-  not 
take  a  chance  around  a  place  like  this  w  i t It— 
out  get  ting  hurt." 

The  effect  which  prohihition  will  have  on 
industrial  unrest  i-  not  yet  clearly  deter- 
mined. However,  its  help  in  maintaining 
order  in  time  of  strike  has  been  notewort  by. 

This  was  particularly  marked  during  the 
recent  strike  in  the  steel  industry. 

A  steel-mill  executive  said:  "A  strike 
can  not  be  prolonged  unless  there  i>  plenty 

of     boOZe     to      keep     up    the     spirits    of     the 

men.'" 

On  1  he  other  hand,  it  was  suggested  that 
under  prohibition  the  nun  can  save  money 
more  rapidly,  and  are.  therefore,  in  a  better 

position  to  hold  out  on  their  demands.   That 

this  was  the  fact  in  the  Washington  lum- 
bermen's strike  wa-  mentioned  in  the  hear- 
ing- before  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of    Labor. 

In  former  days  in  some  localities  vir- 
tually the  only  place  open  to  workmen  for 
cashing  pay-checks  was  the  saloon.  In- 
deed,  this   became  in    many   localities   an 
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How 

sunlight  and  air 

ruin  the  mileage  of  spare  tires 

Average  wastage  of  tire  mileage  is  2,000  miles 
How  other  motorists  stop  this  loss 


SUNLIGHT  and  air  are  rubber's 
natural  enemies.  Rubber.  like 
all  other  vegetable  matter,  disin- 
tegrates under  the  influence  of  sun- 
light, air,  heat  and  moisture.  It 
oxidizes,  giving  up  its  springiness 
and  becoming  brittle. 

This  is  why  the  finest  tire  made, 
after  being  carried  as  a  spare,  may 
wear  away  rapidly  or  blow  out  be- 
fore its  time. 

All  high-grade  tires  come  in  dur- 
able wrappings  because  tire  makers 
know  that  rubber  must  be  protect- 
ed to  prevent  loss  of  mileage.  See 
the  mileage  chart  on  this  page. 

Scientific  discovery  protects  mileage 
NO  ILL  EFFECT  ON  THE  RUBBER 

Heretofore  all  spare  tire  coatings 
have  had  some  fault.  A  successful 
coating  nor  only  must  protect 
against  sunlight,  heat  and  moisture, 


but  must  contain  no  substance  that 
can  injure  rubber.  \r  last,  there  is 
such  a  coating — NITRKX. 

Nitrex  conies  from  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  the  Sterling 
Varnish  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna., 
established  in  1894,  and  known 
throughout  the  world  for  its  coat- 
ings used  to  insulate  electrical  parts 
of  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors  and 
airplanes. 

Nitre  guaranteed  by  this  com- 
pany to  givt  full  protection  to  tires 
and  to  be  absolutely  non-injurious  to 
rubber. 

Nitrex  is  applied  with  a  brush, 
drying  instantly.  It  gives  a  smooth 
jet-black,  patent4eatner  finish  that 
adds  greatly  to  tin  i  ar's  appearance. 

It  is  rainproof  and  washproof. 

I  nlike  a  on  case.  Nitres  neves  looks 
weatherbeaten,  nevei  ops  or  reus,  never 
lets  watersecp  in  to  damage  the  tire  fabric. 


When  a  cojitil    s[  ..  I   CM   a  «  he  ef, 

the   Nitres   ',uicklv    " 

tire  lookmt:  like   the   01  I  - 

cm  and  i 

Endorsed  by  car  owners  and  tirr  deal 

Nitrex     has     made    good    wit  has 

been  used  during  the  pjs- 

cheaper,  easier  to  use.  looks  be  tut  jncl  , 

.  t  protection.     Get  it  from  your  auto- 
mobile supply  dealer. 


s.il,  »  1  >.  p.irinuiu 

El)\N  ARH  A.   CASSID1  [KC. 

23  West  43rd  siieet  \ c^\  York 

The  Sterling    I  arni-h  ( 


!  SPARE  TIRE  MILEAGE  CHART 


.'/(/  rubbi  $  Ml 

/.;  arty 

always  fail 


Chart  show.nj;  how  l>yrot*cted  SperwQ  detmor»t* 
■rh>!«  tflTREXED  Spa^s^  holdth*r  - 


NITREX 


Spare  7 
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-  I  photograph  o/i  Station,  and  a  i 

.■/'./  i  Repair  Kit  ■:■  the  next  page 


Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyi-jr  lire  8  B  . 
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Gaining  Tire  Miles 


After 


the  Tire  is  Bought 


TRIMMIV;  I 


puncture  mn)i   bt   repaired 
1,1    H>  run    h  it  m  <,'■■ 

>ui  tin    injury   < 
on  the  liil  of  the  '/'»'«    Rcpaii   Kit.     Clca 
„  reu)  and 


\P1" 


: 
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.„■>. 

/^AlNJNCi  tire  miles  through  the  proper  use  ot  Tire  Savers 
^*  is  that  parr  of  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan  that  begins  after 

you  have  bought  your  tire. 

The  plan  comprehends  not  only  the  building  of  a  fine  tire  and 
its  convenient  distribution,  but  also  a  service  that  will  help 
users  exact  every  mile  built  into  Goodyear  Tires. 

At  Goodyear  dealers  this  service  takes  form  in  the  giving  of 
advice  on  the  care  of  tires  and  in  providing  Tire  Savers  for  every 

kind  of  injury  or  wear. 

Take  for  example,  the  Tube  Repair  Kit  illustrated:  it  is  urged 
as  a  repair  for  injured  tubes.  It  makes  an  air-tight  tube  repair — 
helps  prevent  tire  damage  due  to  underinflatipn. 

In  similar  fashion,   Goodyear  dealers   teach    the   use  o{  other 

inexpensive  tire  savers,  to  the  end  that  new  tiro,  old  and  in- 
jured tires  may  be  made  to  last  longer. 

The  fruits  of  this  sincere  conservation  service  afford  true 

satisfaction,  for  Goodyear  owners  are  thus  assured  of  that  lull 
measure  of  mileage  which  protects  our  good  name. 

Ask  for  the  Goodyear  Conservation  Bulletins  on  tire  care,  a\ 

yourself  of  helpful  advice,  stock  your  tar  with  Tire  Savers  at 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 


#*% 
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MOTROI/A^ 

Symbolizes 

100%  EFFICIENCY 

in  the  phonograph  world. 

The  MOTROLA  winds 
electrically  any  make  of 
phonograph.  Thus  it  has 
superseded  the  old  winding- 
crank  just  as  effectually  as  the 
Mazda  bulb  has  replaced  the 
waxen  taper. 

The  MOTROLA  canbe  instantly 
attached  to  all  makes  of  talking- 
machines,  does  not  wind  too  tightly, 
and  is  positive  in  its  operation. 

Get  your  dealer  to  give  you  a 
demonstration,  or  a  post  card  will 
bring  you  the  name  of  the  nearest 
MOTROLA  dealer. 

JONES  -  MOTROLA,    Inc. 

29  W.  35th  St..  New  York 

57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

315  S.    Broadway,    Los    Angeles 


and  UNDER 


DEALERS     everywhere     1  uy 
V1NDEX  over  mid  over  a 
e  t ho  tip.   They  know.   Ask 
for  "Kind  ■"  when  you  want 

Shirt';  or  Athletic  Underwear — they're 
RIGHT  in  style  and  quality- 
Jim  Dan 

III.   Vindcx  Company,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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established  function  of  the  corner  bar. 
In  the  Chicago  stock-yards  district  saloon* 
i  said  to  be  financed  m  this  traffic  by 
brewers,  who,  on  regular  pay-nights, 
around  special  automobiles  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  currency  for  this  purpose.  The 
situation  came  to  the  attention  <>f  several 
of  tin  corporations  whose  men  wen-  af- 
fected by  this  practise  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  provide  other  facilities  for  the 
cashing  of  pay-checks.  However,  it  is 
reported  that  no  substitute,  met  with 
cess,  and  in  spite  of  company  cashiers  and 
arrangements  to  identify  payees  at  the 
bank,  most  of  the  checks  wen  still 
by  sa 

Tin  ral    superintt  ndenl    cf    sixty- 

three    large    general    merchandise    s1 
operating    in    various    coal    regions    □ 

e  changes:  "In  :  be  firsl  place,  the 
staple  diet  <>r  miners  used  to  be  beans. 
Mure  beans  were  sold  than  any  other  one 
food  product.  Now  it  is  clearly  noticeable 
that  the  amount  of  beans  sold  lias  greatly 
decreased  and  at  the  same  time  the  volume 
of  California  canned  goods  purchased  has 
tremendoushj  increased.  The  business  done 
by  our  stores  as  a  whole  has  shown  a 
marked  difference  in  the  class  of  goods 
purchased.  In  a  general  way,  we  make  a 
division  lid  ween  the  grocery  supply  part 
of  our  business  and  the  furniture  and  other 
miscellaneous  supplies.  The  latter  de- 
partment has  shown  a  greater  increase  in 
sales  than  I  Ik  former,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  miners  are  buying  more 
for  their  homes  than  they  did  previous  to 
prohibition." 

Probably  no  aspect  of  the  old  regime 
was  more  pathetic  than  the  result  of  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  home  life.     There 

the   consequences   ceased    to   be   personal  to 

the  drinker.  Every  other  member  of  the 
family  was  influenced.  Attendance  at  the 
saloon  often  meant  negled  of  the  family. 
Expenditures  for  liquor  frequently  forced 
the  wife  and  children  to  go  without  or- 
dinary comforts  and  necessities. 

Some  large  companies,  whose  laborers 
li\i  in  camps,  attempted  to  relieve  one 
phase  of  this  situation  through  the  credit 
system  of  the  companj  tore.  How  this 
worked  out  in  mining-camps  is  explained 
by  the  superintendent  of  a  camp  in  the 
Connellsville  coal-fields:  "Virtually  all 
of  the  trading  was  done  on  credit,  and  what- 
ever nione\  was  left  over  after  the  coin- 
pain  -store  hill  was  paid  went  to  the 
COmer  saloon.  The  result  of  the  situation 
was  that  a  da\  or  two  before  pi\-da\  the 
woman  of  the  house  would  come  to  the 
and  look,  over  everything  in  sighl  to 
•  .  what  could  bo  bought,  knowing  that 
what  she  did  not  spend  there  before  pay- 
day the  I'amiK   would  he  unable  to  share  in. 

Of  course,  this  verj  practise  led  to  main  a 
wife-beating  in  which  it  was  necessary   to 

call   in    t  he   poli 

Apart  from  the  Lndiret  I  economic  bene- 
fits resulting  from  the  increased  ai 
and  efficiency  of  the  men  whose  useful- 
as  citizens  was  formerly  impaired  by 
indulgence  in  liquor,  there  have  been  cer- 
tain direct  results.  The  most  important 
deals  with  the  vast  sums  formerly  spent  for 

"intoxicating  beverages  which  now  ap- 
parently  have    been   diverted   into   other 

channel-."  A  a  to  the  extent  of  these 
Minis,    we    are   told    that    during    the    year 


just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  the  annual  sales  of  malt  liquors,  wine, 
and  distilled  liquors  at  retail  exceeded 
the  total  of  the  sales  of  all  the  department 
stores  of  the  United  States,  as  estimated 
in  1912.  The  amount,  it  is  said,  was 
greater  than  our  entire  export  business  be- 
fore the  war,  and  over  two-and-one-kalf 
nines  our  national  debt  in  1914.  We  read 
regarding  the  transfer  of  expenditure  from 
liquor  to  other  things  following  jjrohibition: 

Reports  from  all  cintcrs  indicate  that 
in  the  last  half  of  1919  sales  of  merchandise 
of  nearly  all  kinds  rose  to  unprecedented 
Is,  but  so  many  influences  operate  to 
affect  trade  that  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
accurately  th<  effect  of  any  oik  factor. 
The  bus  tht    last  half  of  1919  was, 

on  the  average  of  several  representative 
department  stores,   about    thirty-five   per 

cent,  greater  than  for  the  iirst  half  of  the 
year.  The  statement  is  sinking,  but  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  saw  unprecedented 
Christmas  shopping,  and  during  tin-  tirst 
half  there  was  some  holding  back  in  the 
expectation  of  lower  prices. 

The  increase  as  compared  with  the  last 
half  of  1918  was  even  more  striking,  show- 
ing a  gain  in  excess  of  forty  per  cent.,  but 
in  the  fall  of  1918  the  "ftu"  epidemic  re- 
tarded business. 

Hence,  no  statement  can  be  vouchsafed 
as  to  the  share  prohibition  has  had  in  the 
increased  sales.  It  can  only  be  stal  d 
that  in  the  opinions  of  merchants  it  has 
had  an  influence,  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  welfare  workers,  families  of 
former  drinkers  are  now  better  clothed  and 

fed. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the 
part  that  prohibition  has  taken  in  the  in- 
crease of  savings-bank  deposits.  It  is 
significant  that  in  a  time  when  prices  have 
approximately  doubled,  saving  deposits 
have  increased,  indicating  that  increasing 
earnings  have  kept  pace  with  increased 
spending. 

Probably  the  effect  on  saving  deposits 
will  be  more  noticeable  as  time  goes  on. 
Presumably  the  first  result  of  not  spending 
money  in  drink  will  be  1  he  purchase  of 
other  things — for  the  drinker's  family  is 
apt   to  be  sadly  in  need. 

Ohio  became  dry  May  1,  1919.  There 
was  no  unusual  gain  in  deposits  during  the 
summer,  but  throughout  the  fall  and  winter 
savings-banks  with  branches  in  industrial 
sections  have  experienced  an  unusual  in- 
crease. One  such  institution  had  noted  an 
increase  during  these  months  of  more  than 
$6,400,000. 

Since  July  1  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany has  felt  a  growing  pressure  for  in- 
creased circulation  of  its  time  publications. 
In   spite  of   the   paper   shortage   it    seemed 

necessary  to  allow  the  circulation  of  The 

<  uiiuj  Post  to  rise  to  a  new  level. 
Part  of  this  pressure  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  prohibition  not  that  more  men  have 
nickels,  but  that  more  men  have  an  inclina- 
t  ion  to  read.     Apparently,  enough  men  who 

t'oiiiK  r!\   spent  their  evt  ningfi  in  saloons  are 

buying  magazines  to  read  at  home  to 
make  an  appreciable  effect  on  magazine 

circulation. 

I.. md  wailing  and  not  a  little  gnashing 
,<\'  teeth  w(  re  heard  l"  lore  prohibition  went 
into  effeel  because  of  the  army  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  liquor  business  who  would  bo 
thrown  out  of  the  employment,  and  also 

because  of  the  losses  that  would  be  sus- 
tained by  those  who  had  large  investments 
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The  Real  Meaning  of 
'"Best  in  the  LongKun" 


"BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN"  is  a 
slogan  that  is  almost  as  old  as 
the  history  of  tires.  It  grew  out 
of  the  performance  of  Good- 
rich Tires  on  bicycles,  and  it 
grew  into  the  dependability  of 
Goodrich  rubber  products  of 
all  kinds. 

It  is  not  just  a  catch  phrase.  It 
is  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  It  is 
really  a  mirroring  of  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  Goodrich 
products  by  their  users. 

In  five  words  it  crystallizes  the 


ideals,  the  policies,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Goodrich. 

It  means  "the  long  run"  of  good 
faith  and  good  will — the  steady 
building  up  of  a  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  the  users,  which  is 
the  greatest  asset  a  manufacturer 
can  have. 

That  is  how  Goodrich  trans- 
lates this  slogan  into  terms  oi 
longest  average  wear,  utmost 
dependability  and  known 
quality  in  all  kinds  of  rubber 
products. 


THE  B.F.  GOODRICH  RIHWR  COMPANY,  MORON,  OHIO 

Goodrich  Tires 

"3est  in  the  Long  Run" 
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in  buildings  and  other  property  involved 
in  ilif  liquor  traffic.  Ii  was  figured  thai 
about  260,000  men  would  be  without  jobs, 
and  some  1  lo.lMXI  retail  liquor  establish- 
ments would  stand  empty.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  Curtis  people  seemed  to  reveal 
that  the  passing  of  the  liquor  busim  --  has 
been  accomplished  with  no  labor  distur- 
bance and  apparently  with  little  financial 
loss  to  the  owners  of  properties  devoted  to 
t  he  manufacture  and  sale  of  beveragi  s.  It 
as  t  in-  metamorphosis  <«r  t  he  saloon  has 
been  accomplished  without  difficulty.  As 
we  read: 

In  the  first  place,  the  acute  demand  for 
business  sites  broughl  aboul  by  t  he  unusual 
business  activity  of  the  war-period,  com- 
bined with  the  slowing  down  of  construcl  ion, 
has  facilitated  the  transit  ion. 

Moreo\  er,  t  he  whole  t  ransition  w  as  fairly 
gradual.  Manj  liquor  dealers  closed  their 
doors  July  1,  1919,  or  before.  After  thai 
time  saloons  either  modified  their  busim 
and  reopened  with  other  attractions,  such 
as  soft-drink  parlors  and  oyster-bars,  or 
they  Killed   their  time   until   the  hoped-for 

wet  spell  between  demobilization  and  the 
i  nforcemenl  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
Many  buoyed  themselves  up  with  the 
thought  that  something  mi^ht  happen  to 
delay  enforcement  or  annul  the  amend- 
ment. Some  became  discouraged  as  the 
months  dragged  on  and  shut,  their  doors. 
At  any  rate,  the  final  close-up,  January  L6, 
1020,  affected  a  much  smaller  number  of 
establishments  than  had  been  in  business 

the  year   before. 

Virtually  no  vacant  business  premises 
are  to  be  observed  in  any  of  the  cities  we 
have  visited.  The  experience  which  has 
been  typical  of  the  states  enforcing  local 
prohibit  ion  is  an  indicat  ion  of  whal  wemaj 
expecl  from  national  prohibition.  A  busi- 
ness man  gave  a  description  of  Seattle 
which  is  common  to  main  other  cities: 
■'Portions    of    the    principal    streets    which 

were  disorderlj  in  character  have  become 
high-class  shopping  centers,  side  streets 
ha\>  been  converted  from  loafing-places  to 
industrial  and  commercial  uses." 

According  to  Mr.  Blethen,  editor  of  the 
Seattle    Times',   the  answer   to   the  query 
"Whal    becomt      of  1  he   saloons  '.'  "    i 
follows: 

Saloon,   in   existence   the   last    week   of 

L915 211 


Now    occupied   1>>    cigar,  candy,   and 

■  ■I  |  -drink   places 56 

Now  occupied  bj  shoe-stores,  haber- 
dasheries, women's  specialty  shops, 
and  llh    hi..  P.I 

Now  occupied  b}  i  afes,  bakeries,  ami 
th.   Liki I't 

Now  occupied  bj  grocery-stores  ami 
meat-markets  I  I 

Now  occupied  In  drug-stores Hi 

Now  occupied  bj  big  confeotionery- 
Btor<  -  ii 

Now  occupied  by  other  businesses,  such 
as  railroad-ticket  offices,  pool  rooms, 
garages,  employment  agenoii  -.  hard- 
ware-stores, steamship  offices,  mov- 
ing-piol  urc  theaters,  ( lospel  missions, 
econd-hand    stores,    barber-shop 

and  express  agencies <>7 

■  ut  for  repairs  or  because  building 
is  too  poor  for  "regular"  buadni  3S.  . 


The  properties  used  in  the  manufacture 

of  liquors  were  valued  at  about  one  billion 
dollars  in  1914.  These  have  been  gradu- 
ally adapted  to  other  uses.  The  change 
i  n  iota. lorn-  for  non-alcoholic  brewsor  gen- 
eral wan  houses  was  easily  made.  Many 
have  been  converted  into  ice-cream  plants, 
packing-houses,  milk-bottling  and  pasteur- 
ization establishments.  The  variety  of  en- 
terprises now    housed  in  old  breweries  is 

well  illustrated  by  the  list  of  concerns  -aid 
now    to  OCCUpj     various    parts   of   the    Pabst 

buildings.  It  includes  the  following:  Mil- 
waukee Shaper  Company,  a  shoe-manu- 
facturer, a  paper-box  company,  a  fuse- 
making  company,  the  1  larle.v -1  >a v  idson 
Motorcycle  Company,  and  the  Greal  West- 
ern   Knit  ting  <  'oinpanv  . 

A    process   has  been  developed   whereby  a 

brewery,  with  little  additional  equipment, 
can  produce  sugar-sirup  from  mall.  The 
process  is  doubly  valuable  in  that  it  not. 
only  makes  possible  the  salvage  of  the 
plants  and  equipment  without  loss,  but, 
also  tends  to  alleviate  the  national  sugar 
shortage. 

Under  the  caption.  "Peoria  Makes  Food 
Instead  of  Whisky,"  a  New  York  news- 
paper says  that  in  l'eoria  more  people  are. 
being  employed  at  larger  wages  than  for- 
merly, and  quotes  Dr.  E.  C.  Wagner,  \  ice- 
presidenl  of  the  United  States  Food  Prod- 
ucts Corporation,  as  saying: 

"  Flour  is  being  milled  now  at  the  Greal 
Western  plant.  At  this  same  plant,  which 
was  formerly  the  largest  corn-whisky  dis- 
tillery in  the  world,  alcohol  for  industrial 
purposes  is  being  produced.  The  plant 
will  be  greatly  enlarged  for  this  purpose. 

"At  the  Schufeldl  plant  maraschino 
cherries  are  turned  out,  as  well  as  a  com- 
plete line  of  fruit  preserves  and  jam.  At 
the  Corning  plant  feed  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  chickens  is  being  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale.  The  Atlas  plant  i-  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  corn-oil. 

"The Majestic disl  illeries  are  now  t  urning 
oni  sirups  and  malt-sugar.  The  produc- 
tion at  this  plant  has  now  reached  one 
million  pounds  daily.  This  is  not  only  for 
table  use,  but  for  ice-cream  manufacturers 
also. 

"From  eight   to  ten  times  the  number  of 

persons  employed  in  the  distilleries  will  be 
employed  in  t  he  food-products  plant-  w  hen 
I  hev    are  in  full  operation. 

"This  means,  however,  that  the  pay-roll 
will  be  much  larger  than  eighi  or  ten  times 
I  hat    of   the  distilleries,   for  each    worker  in 

t he  food-product-  plant  w ill  receive  a  higher 
wage  t  han  the  individual  disl  illerj  -worker." 

I.iv.lv  fears  were  also  entertained  by 
many  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
products  that  formerlv    had  found  a  market 

at  the  booze  factory.  Soin<  ••!  these,  such 
a-  grains,  might  be  used  for  food,  but  others, 
like  hops  and  grape-,  did  not  seem  to  be 
designed  for  anything  bul  booze-making. 
it  develops  thai  those  who  feared  need  not 

have  done  SO,  for  it  appears  thai  demand 
for  the  prod  in- 1  -  <  on.  .rued  ha-  been  greater 
than  ever  before  and  ihev  have  brought 
higher    price-,.       To   quote: 

The  use  of  the  grains  and  sugar  products 
presents   no    problem,    particularly    in    v  n  w 

of  th.  world  food  shortage.  It  i-  interest- 
ing to  note  the  volume  of  food  thus  made 
available.  In  1915  over  KX  ).(KM  ).(HH  I  bush- 
els of  grain  were  used  in  the  manufacture 

of    liquors.       In    addition     there    was    con- 


sumed for  this  purpose  152,000,000  gallons 
of  molas>es,  0.000,000  gallons  of  glucose 
sirup,  and  55,000,000  pounds  of  grape-sugar. 
The  future  of  the  producers  of  wine 
grapes  and  hops  was  at  first  uncertain. 
For  the  owners  of  the  170,000  acres  of 
California    land    devoted    to    wine-grape 

growing  serious  difficulty  seemed  likely. 

"In  fact,  "as  stated  by  Dr.  WoodsHutch- 
in-on    in    Tht    Saturday    Evening    Pott  of 

March  20.  1920,  "to  ihe  surprize  of  both 
friends    and    enemies    of    the    measure    the 

price  of  wine  grab's  last  fall,  instead  of 
falling  to  a  ruinous  level,  reached  the  high- 
est pitch  ever  recorded — nearly  double  the 
average  of  previous  vear-.  Science  has  al- 
ways declared  that  there  was  little  danger 
of  good  food  going  abegging. 

" This  was  due  in  part  to  the  demand  for 
grapes  for  the  manufacture  of  non-alcoholic 
fruit  drink-   bot  h  bottled  and  a-  uavoringat 

soda-water  fountains;  in  part  to  the  method 

invented  for  drying  the  grapes  bo  that 
they  could  be  snipped  across  the  Atlantic 

to  be  used  in  making  good  the  destruction 
and  deterioration  of  European  vineyards 
by  four  years  of  war. 

"But  a  considerable  part  of  the  rise  in 
price  which  turned  the  predicted  ruin  of  the 
wine-grower  into  a  prosperity  such  as  he 
had  never  known  before  was  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  demand  for  fruit 
of  all  sorts  for  table  use,  for  jams,  jellies, 
preserves,  and  for  canning,  which  both  her- 
alded and  accompanied  the  coming  of  pro- 
hibition, the  general  belief  being  thai  it  was 
directbj  caused  by  it.  and  that  nun  cut  off 

from  their  usual  supply  of  wine  and  beer 
would  take  to  fruit  juices  ami  sugar-  as 
substitutes,  especially  during  hot  weather, 

just  as  science  foretold." 

Likewise  the  prospects  0f  the-  hop- 
growers  at  first  appeared  to  be  gloomy. 
About  37,500,000 rounds  of  hops  were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  beer  in  1916. 
Contrary    to   all   expectations,   the   priei    of 

hops  a-  well  as  wine  grapes  also  reached  a 
high  point  in  1919.  Again  quoting  Dr. 
Hutchinson: 

"The  cause  of  this  unexpected  hop.  -kip, 
and  jump  is  still  a  mystery.  Fart  of  the 
demand  came  from  European  buyers  mak- 
ing good  the  war-caused  shortages  of  ihtir 
own  crops;  pari  from  ihe  manufacturers  «>f 
near-beers  trying  to  delude  the  palates  of 
their  customers  and  cover  up  ihe  scarcity 
of  mall  by  the  surplus  of  hops  -  more  bitler 
than  beer,  so  to  speak.      Then  there  was  a 

con-iderable  demand  for  hops  in  tin  prepa- 
ration of  dry  forms  of  yeast,  while  their 
resins  were  useful  in  industries  as  well  as 
m  humans.  In  fine,  whether  we  can  i  \- 
plaiu  it  or  not,  hops  seem  to  ihrive  under 
prohibition." 


NO  WONDER  THINGS  DOITT  GO 
Kb. Ill  Willi  US— An  old-fashioned  phi- 
losopher, after  meditating  earnestly  on  w  hat. 

ails  the  world  to-dav  .  reci  tit  1  v  i;;i\i    vent   to 

the  following  list  of  ills,  which  was  printed 
in  The  Shop  Mark,  house  organ  of  Berkey 
&  ( lav ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

Too    man.v     diamonds    and     not     enough 

alarm-clocks. 

Too    man.v     silk    shirts    ami    not    enough 

blue  flannel  one-. 

Too    many    pointed-toed    -hoes    and    not 

enough  Bquare-toed  ones. 

Too  many  m  r-r  siiils  and  not  enough 
ov  eralls. 

Too  much  decollete-  and  not  enough 
aprous. 
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"Say,  Pop, 

when   are   you   going  to  ^et    through ?" 

How  the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
cuts  down  Sunday  morning  tinkering 


OUND AY  morning, clear  and  cool; 
^  the  week-end  guests  on  hand; 
and  the  open  road  beckoning 

And    then    the    endless    Sundaj 
morning  tinkering  while  the  family 
and  guests  walk  impatiently  up  and 
down    the    lawn.     "When    are 
goi>i»  to  get  through?" 

If  you  have  to  clean  your  spark 
plugs  at  frequent  intervals,  the 
chances    are    that    vou    are    using 


valves.     Sticky  valves  usual!)  result 

from  rlic  use  of  rlu  wrong  oil. 
"  //  hen  are 

Ki  p  \ik  shop  h;  <  ords  Bhow  that 
a  hour  50*  ,  of  all  engine  troubles  are 
caused  l>\   inc  01  re(  t  lubi u  ation. 

I  hes<  troubles  are  1«\  no  means 
confined  to  the  three  mentioned 
-i  1  m »\  e.  (  Hh<  1  1  roubles  commonlj 
caused  In    incorrect  lubrication  .n< 

lubricating  oil  of  incorrect  bod)   or  piston    rings    badlj    gummed    or 

low  quality.     "When  are  yoi  stuck   in   their   recesses,   smok)    ex- 

to  get  through?"  haust,  worn  wrist-pin  "i  crank-sh 

If  the  compression   is   weak   and      bearings,  scored  cylinder  walls,  en- 

your  engine  seems  ro  lack  power,  it      gine  overheated,  carbon  deposit  and 

is  probably   because   your  oil   fails      pre-ignition. 

to  properly   seal   the   piston   rings 

Results: — weak  compression,  loss  of      of   Gargoyh 

power,  and  dilution  of 


lubricating  oil.  "  When 
are  you  going  to  get 
through?" 

The  loss  ot  power 
and  irregular  action 
may  be  due  to  sticky 


ie  motorist  w ho  uses  the  gi ade 
Mobiloils  sju  v  1  tu  J  for 
lus   cai    i  nlists 

on  lus 
side    and    cuts     down 
Sunda)  morning  tmk- 
1 1  ing. 
"  // 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 
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BUS!  \  ESS  efficiency 

<  \ontinued 


Too   many   satin-upholstered    limoi 
and  nol  enough  cows. 

Too  many  customers  and  not  enough 
producers. 

Too    much    oil    slock    and    no1    enou 
ings  accounts. 

Too  much  envy  of  the  results  of  hard 
work  and  too  little  desire  to  emulate  it. 

Too  many  desiring  short  cuts  to  wealth 
and  too  few  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Too  much  of  the  spirit  of  "get  while  the 
getting  is  good"  and  not  enough  old- 
fashioned  ( Ihrisl  ianity. 

Too  much  discontent  thai  vents  itself 
in  men-  complaining  and  too  little  real 
effort  to  remedy  eondil  ions. 

Too   much   class  consciousness  and    too 

little     common      democracy      and      lo\e     of 

humanity. 

"DOG-1  IGHTS"    \M>    OTHER   EXPEDI- 
ENTS   OF   SALESMEN    WHO   SELL 

A  SALESMAN  with  an  unbreakable 
lamp-chimney  couldn't  make  his 
customers  believe  the  chimney  wouldn't 
break.  Like  the  farmer  at  the  circus,  they 
all  said,  in  effect,  "there  ain't  no  sich 
animile"  as  an  unbreakable  lamp-chimney, 
and  they  Mould  neither  look  at  the  thing 
nor  listen  to  what  was  said  about  it.     To 

solve  the  probh  m  of  how  to  create  interest, 

in  the  novelty,  the  salesman  began  putting 
on  a  "dog-fight"  every  place  he  called. 
I  lc  would  go  to  a  store  and  the  minute  he 
opened  the  door  would  take  an  unbreakable 
chimney  from  his  bag  and  throw  it  so  it 
would  roll  along  the  -floor.  Of  course,  it 
never  broke,  for,  as  the  salesman  would 
always  tell  the  proprietor,  interested  in 
spite  of  himself, by  this  demonstration, 
"We  make  'em  that  way."  A  "dog- 
of  this  kind,  as  explained  by    Ralph 

Barstow  in  System  (<  Chicago  .  is  any  met  hod 

employed  bj  a  salesman  to  rouse  an  un- 
interested and  particular^  a  bored  pros- 
pect. Many  prospective  customers  are 
bored,  says  Mr.  Barstow.  The  type  is  one 
of  several  different  kinds  of  buyers  a  sales- 
man ha-  to  meet,  he  suggests,  the  others 
being  the  busy  man,  the  friendly  man.  the 

angTJ     man,    the    suspicious    man,    and    the 

cold  proposition.     Naturally,  each  of  the-, 

different  t\  pes  requires  its  own  method  of 
approach,  ami  it's  up  to  the  alert  sales- 
man to  govern  himself  accordingly.  In  his 
discussion  of  the  bored  customer,  Mr. 
Barstow  suggests  thai  the  latter  is  prob- 
ablj  bored  becau  •  forth  last  twelve  years 

he  ha-  been  listening  to  salesmen,  lie  has 
beard  all  the  jokes  and  stories,  and  he  is 
tired  of  them  all.  lie  want-  something 
new  .  and  it  seems  that  in  his  ,  ase  I  he 
salesman'-  besl  be1  i-  to  "  pull  a  dog-fight." 
I  m  course,  no  Bet  rule  .-an  be  laid  dow  u  for 
such  a  demonstration.  Bach  -ale-man  has 
to  r.-ort  to  hi-  ingenuity  to  think  up  ways 
of  handling  I  he  situation.     For  instant  i 

Suppose  J  on  go  out  in  Minnesota,  w  In  i. 

the\     u-e    Mississippi    water    to    wash    in. 

It  is  a  lime-water.  \er\    hard,  and  ordinary 

doe-n't   make  much  of  a  lather.      You 


are  selling  "Rose  Queen  Soap."  It  is 
made  for  Mississippi  lime-water — you 
drop  it  in  a  basin  ami  you  have  a  regular 
cyclone  of  bubbles  and  lather.  It  is  suited 
to  I  hat  part  of  the  country.  They  also 
have   \ei-\    hard    wafer  in    Michigan.      Sup- 

og  you  are   introducing  that  soap  in 

Grand    Rapids,    Michigan.     The  water  is 

so    hard     that     the    soaps    on     the     inarkel 

dly  make  any  lather  at   all.      Well,  you 

go    into    Grand    Rapids.     Are   you    going 

into    a     -lore    lo    sell    thai     soap    and 

"  I  want  to  introduce  'Rose  Queen  soap'?" 

No.  Instead  of  that  you  go  into  a 
store.     The   merchant   says:    "What  can 

I   do  for  you'"' 

"Have  \  on  any  basins?  " 
"Y« 

"  I  low    much  are  they?" 
"  A  quarter." 

"Give   me   a   couple,    and    a    eake  of   the 

besl  soap  you  have."     You  gel  the  basins 

and   1  he  soap.       "  <  lot.  any    water'.'  " 

"  What    are  you   going  to  do?" 

"  I    want   some  wa1<  r." 

"All  right,  there  it  i-."  Now  you  have 
awakened  his  interest.  Some  old  ladies  in 
the  store  have  become  interested  also  and 
are  watching  to  see  w  hat  is  going  t<>  happen. 
Well,  you  pay  him  fifty-five  cents  for  the 
basins  and  cake  of  soap—  a  very  good 
investment.  You  get  the  water  and  take 
the  soap  you  have  just  bougbl  and  start 
to  wa-li  your  hands.  It  doe-n't  work  up 
any  lather,  so  you  say:  "Ii  doe-n't  seem 
lo  lather  very  well,  does  it?" 

The  prospect  replies:  "Well,  you  know 
the  water  here  is  very  hard." 

Then  you  'ill  the  other  basin  with  water, 
take  a  cake  of  "Rose  Queen"  from  your 
grip,  and  start  to  wash  your  hands.  Im- 
mediately you  have  a  million  bubble-. 
"  Rose  Queen  "  soap. 

"How  much  is  it  by  the  case?" 

"Well,  how  many  cases  will  you  have? 
Sign  here."      That   was  a  "dog-light." 

Mr.  Barstow  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  buyer's  mood  is  not  always  the 
same.  Sometimes  his  breakfast  doesn't 
agree  with  him  and  it  make-  him  grouchy 
and  impossible  for  a  salesman  to  deal  with. 
It  behooves  the  latter  to  acquire  lightning 
ability  to  size  II])  his  man's  frame  of  mind 
the  minute  lie  comes  in  contact  with  him, 
and  then  act  accordingly.  The  "dog- 
fight"  is  a  good  enough  method  with  a 
man  who  i-  merely  bored  but  good-natured 
and  susceptible  to  a  uovelty.  A  different 
mode  of  procedure  is  recommended  where 
tin  prospect  isn't  bored  particularly,  but 
cold,  unsmiling,  undemonstrative.  lb' 
objects   to  nothing  thai    i-  -aid,  but   when 

the      salesman      is      through      talking      and 

an  order  t  he  cold  proposition  saj  s, 

"No,"  and  the  wise  salesman  knows  it's 
almost     train-time    and    he    had    better    be 

moving.     Mr.  Barstow  suggests: 
Somebody    hai     to     ell    him.     Ee    is    a 

w  i-e  old   ou  |.       *i  on    w  ill    meet    thi-   l\  pe  of 

man.     He  ma.v   be  a  buyer  or  purchasing 

t.     I  low  are  j  ou  going  to  handle  him'.' 

Wail  him  out.  Heat  him  at  his  ow  n  game. 
Von    coim     in   and    he    i-   doing   something. 

,>  "ii  -it   dow  u.  if  j  ou  can  courteously   do 

Pinallj  .   Ik    look-   up  at   you.      "  What 
can    I    do  for  \  ou'.'  " 

5  OU  are  silenl    for  a   while,  then   hesitate 

and  -a\  slowly:     'I  don't  know  if  there  is 

anything  you  can  do  forme"    \  <  r\    -lowly. 

hesitatingly,  and  doubtfully).     "I  bav<    a 

proposition  that  has  looked  go,,,]  to  some 
p.  ople."     I  Paust . 


"Well,     what     is     your     proposition?" 
(Pause.) 

"Do  you  feel  that  you  are  free,  that 
you  care  to  go  into  this  thing  at  this 
time?"  HauseA  "  Or  would  you  rather  I 
would  not   take  it  up  with  you  now?" 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  Go  as  slowly 
a-  you  can  without  being  rude.  And  as 
reluctantly  as  you  can.  unfold  your  propo- 
sition to  him,  using  und<  rstatement. 

The  old  Anglo-Saxons,  befon  1066,  whin 
William  tin  Conqueror  invaded  England, 
had  this  way  of  talking.  They  were  noted 
for  'heir  brevity  and  understatement. 
\ini  meet  their  descendants  to-day.  You 
know  lh'\  an-  not  warm.  You  ask  them 
if  t  hey  are  cold.  "  Not  too  cold." 
"Are  you  sick?" 

"No1    \<ry  sick." 

"That  is  too  bad." 

"Oh,  not  very  bad."  You  finally  get 
the  impression  after  a  while  of  thi-  quality. 
Nowadays  we  run  into  the  superlative  so 

lllllch.       There     is     the     t\  pe     w  hele     e 

thing  i-  understated,  and  that  i-  the 
method  you  must  Use  with  1  his  cold  proposi- 
tion.     So  you  go  on. 

For  instance,  I  might  -ay:  "I  don't 
-uppose  this  course  w  ill  do  j  ou  much  good. 
IVrhaps  you  may  find  that  you  will 
get  something  out  of  it.  You  don't, 
have  to  come  unless  yon  care  to."  This 
understatement  should  not  be  carried  out 
to  the  point    where  it   become-  ludicrous. 

With  this  eold  prospect,  you  continue 
along  in  the  same  lackadaisical  way. 
After  a  while  he  begins  to  ask  you  a  (pie- 
lion  or  two.  By  and  by  yon  get  him  to 
the  stage  where  you  can  hand  him  the 
whole  proposition.  Then  you  say:  "Well, 
we  don't  sell  thousands  of  them,  but  we 
sell  a  good  many."  You  can  carry  this 
right  out  and  can  sell  that  type  of  man  if 
you  put  it  through  in  something  like 
that  manner.  Understatement  a-  hading 
into  your  business  will  put  it  over.  If 
you  don't  say  anything,  he  can't  contra- 
dict you. 

I  reim  niber  a  contractor  who  was  a 
hard  nut  to  crack.  You  couldn't  sell  him. 
When  a  salesman  went  in  to  see  him  he 
would  call  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "What 
do  you  want?"  Oue  of  the  boys  worked 
out  a  plan  and  tried  ii  on  him.  It  was  a 
success,  too.  He  brought  in  his  machine 
and  laid  it  on  the  desk.  Then  he  went 
out.  As  he  went  out  the  door  the  con- 
tractor shouted  at  the  to))  of  his  voice: 
"Come  back  here,  I  am  not  going  to  buy 
that   machine." 

"What  aro  you  going  lo  buy?"  He 
named  another  machine. 

This  salesman  went  out  and  borrowed 
the  competing  machine  he  had  mentioned 
and  brought  it  into  the  office  and  set  it  on 
the  desk.  Then  he  went  out  and  sat, 
down  and  wailed  for  twenty  minutes.  Ho 
said  thai  thai  was  the  longest  twenty 
minutes  he  had  ever  know  n.    He  came  back 

and  went  into  the  office.  The  competitor's 
machine  was  on  the  Moor. 

"I low  much  for  your  machine?" 

"It    is   $34.30.      Make   out    a    check." 

And  the  old  codger  did! 

Sometimes  the  sale-man  runs  up  against 
an  angr.\  man  who  shout-  at  him  and  act-, 
generally,  in  the  somewhal  undignified 
manner  of  a  man  in  a  rage.  It  will  not  do 
to  tell  this  man  what  you  want,  sugge-ts 
Barstow.     It  is  better  to  try  to  get  him  to 

talk  and   tell  what's  the  matter  with  him. 

He  says: 

Draw  him  out,  soothe  him.  get  him  to  tell 
you  all  his  trouble-,  and  he  will  be  grateful 


The  /.-/.  mi .    />.-.  ii  fat    I 


TRUCKS 


FWD  Trucks  possess  all  of  the 
qualifications  fur  the  every-day 
job,  and,  in  addition,  a  n 
capacitj  for  operation  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  ordinary  trucks.  It 
is  the  one  truck  that  meets  com- 
pletely all  the  hauling  require- 
ments of  the  three-ton  trucking 
range,  hut —outside  of  this  in 
the  final  analysis  of  owners'  rec- 
ords, its  big,  outstanding,  proved 
feature  is  economy. 

A  new  catalog  showing  it  at  work, 
in  many  lines  of  business  and  de- 
scribing  its  simple  mechanism  in 
detail  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Lake  County  Lumber  Co.,  dltoona,  F1a.% 
says;     ""After  spending   something   over 

$12,000.00  on  other  trn,  fef,  :ce  trie*/  out 
the  b  II  D.  'Hie  first  month  our  saving 
in  labor  alone  was  over  $3(  U<  '< '.  " 
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COFFEE 


When  your  collar 

starts  to  Wilt 


Thi  pro  iving,  t  odsting 
ana   marketing   of 

is  vii  oj  the 
■world's  v' < ,ui  1 1  in- 
dustries. From  Brazil 
alone  tut  import  near* 
h  three-quarters  of  <i 
billion  pounds  a  year. 


When  the  thermometer  gets  to  hit- 
ting the  nineties — 

When  the  asphalt  burns  your  feet 
and  you  pray  for  a  breeze — 

When  your  friends  torment  you 
with,  "Isn't  it  hot?" — 

Drink  Iced  COFFEE — the  best  of 
all  summer  drinks.   . 

COFFEE  ice  cold  is  cooling — it  is 
also  substantial,  sustaining  and  sat- 
isfying. 

Served  at  Hotels,  Restaurants,  and 
Soda  Fountains — or  easily  made  at 
home. 


COFFEE 

the  universal  drink. 

Copyright  ino  i.y  ihr  Joint  Toffc  Tm.lc  Publicity  Committee  i  ics 
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thai  lif '-an  unburden  b  mself  You  know 
how  much  better  you  feel  when  you  can 
tell  your  troubles  to  some  one.  Remember 
thai  when  you  ar<  meeting  this  type  of 
man.  Lei  him  gel  ii  all  oul  of  bis  system 
and  he  feels  pleased  and  grateful.  <  hi  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  with  you  thai  he  is  at 
or  at  your  firm,  listen  to  him  without  say- 
ing anything.  II"  he  tries  to  ride  you, 
and  becomes  unreasonable,  however,  don'i 
lay  down.  Don't  keep  saying,  "But,  l>ut. 
but"  just  tell  him.  "1  want  to  know  all 
aboul  it."  Don't  interrupt  him.  Le1  him 
go  ahead  and  tell  you,  lei  him  keep  on 
talking.  Don't  stop  him  until  he  has  gol  it 
all  oul  of  his  system.  Then  ask  him  if 
thai  is  t  \ -t -r.\  t  hing,  lnii  do  it  in  a  nice  waj  . 

After  he  has  go1  everything  out  of  his 
S3  stem,  i  hen  yon  can  starl  to  ease  him,  bu1 
don't  try  t<>  do  it  before.  When  he  pauses 
for  breath  saj  :  "Is  there  anything  elst 
have  you  told  me  everything?  I  want  to 
find  out  everything."  Ease  him  up.  Lei 
him  gel  it  all  out  of  his  system  first. 
Handle  him  with  gloves.  Suppose  he  is 
angry  with  you  because  you  have  mad< 
some  mistake.  Il<  is  rai  ing  at  \ou. 
Wail  until  he  is  all  through,  and  then  saj  : 
"Yes.  I  pulled  a  'bloomer.9  I  didn't 
realize  it  before.  .But  I  won't  make  the 
same  mistakt  twice.  No  doubl  you  have 
made  mistakes  and  I  fell  just  the  way  you 
did.  I  am  mighty  sorry.  1  mean  it.  I 
shall  not  make  it  again."  You  are  making 
a  friend  of  him.  Then  you  can  sell  your 
proposition. 

If  it  is  your  firm  he  is  angry  at,  when  he 
is  all  through  ask  him  if  th«rf  is  anything 
more.  Then  It'll  him  the  "old  man"' 
doesn't  like  io  have  those  things  happen. 
"  He  will  want  to  have  thai  error  corrected," 
tell  him.  "I  have  i«>i  the  authority  to 
say  it  is  going  to  be  adjusted,  but  1  will 
tlo  everything  I  can  for  you  I  shall  try 
io  fix  it  up  in  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory 
Sponge  it  all  up. 

The  luisy  man  should  be  lei  alone,  in 
Mr.  Barstow's  opinion,  if  he  is  really  busy. 
There  is  another  type,  however,  who 
shuffles  a  lot  of  papers  aboul  <>n  his  desk 
ami  makes  a  noise  like  a  terribly  busj 
person,  but,  in  fact,  can  be  made  to  take  a 
few  minutes  off  '»'  listen  to  a  proposi- 
tion if  approached  in  the  right  way.  It  is 
suggested: 

Treat  him  as  a  busy  man.  Don't  say: 
"Good  morning;  my  name  is  Brown— nice 
day,  May  1  have  a  few  minutes  of  ><>nr 
time?"  "Can"  it.  Ii  doesn't  amounl  '<» 
anything.  If  you  have  a  good  proposition, 
thai  stuff  is  going  to  hurt  your  sales.    Just 

go  i;,  io  him  ami  p. it  your  proposition  to 
him  in  a  uutshell.     Say  so  and  so.  SO  mueli. 

Go  righl  to  it.  When  he  asks  whal  you 
want,  don't  say,  "  I  want  to  talk  it>  you 
about  my  proposition." 

Till  him  Doit.  Get  your  proposition 
boiled  down  for  thai  man.  The  busy 
man  requires  action.  He  is  entitled  to 
n.  Suppose  1  am  in  the  home  office. 
The  Monday  morning  mail  is  roming  up. 
l!  jv  always  verj  heavs  on  thai  day. 
There  are  two  or  three  salesmen  in  town 
with  whom  1  have  i<>  have  a  conference. 
:  entitled  to  the  quickesl  action  you 
can  give  me.  You  have  gol  to  practise 
continually  until  you  have  your  proposi- 
tion condensed  so  that  when  you  meet  tins 
kind  of  man  you  are  ready  for  him.     It 
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may  take  you  three  month     to  do  it.  but 

yet  il. 

Then    there   is    the   friendly  li<» 

either   mifltakea   the   salesman    foi 
tomer  or  else  flatters  him  to  ease  1 
The  type  is  diseust  in  the  follov  inj 

Suppose    you    go    into    a     stor<  ,      The 
merchant    mistakes   you    for   a    en 
smUes,  and  Bays:    "  I   w  ill  b«  with     on  in 

;t  miliiltr." 

lie  is  hound  to  !»■  embarrassed  win  n 
finds  oul  bis  mistake,  so  3  ou  ha  >    to 
him  1  hat  embarrassmenl .     lit-  ha 
fcssional  attitude   toward   ili<    people  wlio 
come  into   liis  office  or  store.     The   next 
man  maj  be  going  to  l>u,\ .     He  ha    lo  ix 
pleasant    to    play     his    game.     W  hen    he 
looks  up,   he  has  i<>  smile.     It    i-  ;i    pro- 
fessional   smile.     We    ;ill    have    to    smile 
professionally.      But    make    it    a    genuine 
smile;    be  genuine  about    those   tliini'     il 
you  possiblj  can. 

You  Know  we  starl  making  believe  we 
like  ;i  certain  thing  or  a  certain  person 
and  we  generally  end  u|>  that  was  '>> 
liking  it  or  him.  Well,  you  have  to  save 
this  man  anj  embarrassment.  Chech  him 
before  he  j,r,,,s  «*'  chance  to  speak  and  say, 
"  I  am  a  salesman." 

You  must  immediately  correct  liis  mis- 
take,  so  you  say:  "Don't  l>e  |>I<  ;i^:»iii  to 
me;  I  am  not  a  customer  tor  you,  you 
know.     I  am  ;i  salesman  come  to  sell  you." 

"Sure,  come  on  in  and  sit.  down."  be's 
likeh  to  answer.  Then  righl  oil  he  says  to 
you,    "What     have    you    got?'       You    x<> 

ahead  and  tell  liini  about  your  proposition. 

lie  doesn't  ask  a  question,  l>ui  encourages 
you  to  go  ahead.  Alter  yon  have  gol 
most  of  it  out  of  your  system,  and  the 
pain  and  pressure  of  it  is  off  your  chest, 
he  says:  "Have  you  been  with  this  firm 
of  yours  Long?  Do  they  give  you  good 
pay?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  a  good  man  like  you  should  he 
nit  selling  such  and  BUch  a  line.  Do  you 
know  So-and-so  over  there'.'  They  are 
fine    people.      They    will    treat    you    right. 

00  around  and  see  them.  Here  is  my 
Card.  Tell  them  I  sent  you.  Well, 
good-by,  old  man." 

And  out  you  go.  Where  is  your  order'.' 
You  have  been  Bide-tracked. 

I  often  have  to  see  salesmen  at,  my  desk. 
Alter  they    have  talked   for  a.  few   minutes 

about   their  proposition    1    have  it    prettj 

well  si/.ed  ii|>.  Suppose  I  don't  want  to 
buy?  I  don't  want  to  tell  that  man  I 
don't  want,  this  or  that,  because  I  have 
been  through  the  mill  and  up  againsl  the 
same  game.  1  don't  want  to  discourage 
him  in  any  way.  I  want  to  encourage 
him  if  possible  without   buying  his  goods. 

1  want  to  tell  him  how  good  he  is.  It  ci\cs 
a  man  a  little  more  enthusiasm  a  little 
more  steam.  Do  that,  if  you  have  occa- 
sion to  see  salesmen,  hut  don't  let  pro- 
peels  pull  it  on  you.  If  a  prospeel  starts 
on  that  line;  tells  you  how  good  you  are: 
that  you  should  he  handling  another  line 
and  that  you  should  see  So-and-so  for 
another  job,  don't  let  him  side-track  you. 
You  want  his  order.  So  till  him,  "I 
will  set  that  job  as  soon  as  you  sign  up 
here."  or.   "1    will  he  a  heller  salesman   bj 

getting    you    to    buy    this."      Remember, 

get  that,  order.     (Jet  him  to  sign  the  order. 

That  is  what   I  mean  h\   caution. 

The  suspicious  man  can  best   he  handled 


HEINZ 

Every  drop  awakens  flavor 

1 1    the    success   of  a  salad   depends   on    the  dressing       and 
certainlj  does     then  it  follows  that  the  success  of  the  dressing 
depends  on  the  vinegar  used. 

The  name  Ileinx  on  a  bottle  of  Malt,  Cider  or  White 
Vinegar  stands  for  something  special.  Back  of  that  name 
stands  a  reputation  based  on  years  of  experience,  the  choi 

materials,  skill  in   making  and   long  aging 
wood.     The  flavor  is  a  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered    to  be  remembered  h\  the  name  1  I 


S 

tilled  ana 


HEINZ 

Imported 

Olive  Oil 


Pressed  at  the  Heiiu 
Seville,    Spain,    From 
olives.      Abs<  >lut<  I] 
flavored     The    sam< 

methc. 
there  that  cl  ize  the  Home  of  the  57    I 


Some  of  the 

57 


Spaghetti 
Baked  Beans 

\  pple  Bu  1 1 1  t 
Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Heinz  poods  sold  in  Ca 
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A     BhXJE  FRONT 

*iTI  GARAGE 


"Pollyanna"  with  a  flat  tire 

— There9 s  a  good  reason  for  her  Cheerfulness 
Her  car  is  equipped  with  a 

Weed  Chain- Jack 

To  operat"  a  Weed  Chain-Jack,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  get  down  in  a  cramped,  strained  position  and 
grovel  in  mud,  grease  or  dust  under  a  car  and  work 
a  "handle"  that  is  apt  to  fly  up  with  unpleasant 
results.  To  lift  a  car  with  the  Weed  Chain-Jack, 
simply  give  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  endless  chain, 
while  you  stand  erect — clear  from  springs,  tire  car- 
riers and  other  projections.  To  lower  a  car,  pull  the 
chain  in  opposite  direction.  Up  or  down— there's 
no  labor. 

Never  gets  out  of  order.  Quickly  adjusted  to> 
any  required  height  by  lifting  the  screw  and  spin- 
ning the  corrugated  "collar"  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Try  it  yourself—  you  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  any  other  jack. 

1 0  Days'  Trial 

If  vour  dealer  does  not  have  them,  send  $7.50  (or  any  size  for  pleasure  cars  or 
$15.00  for  the  Truck  size,  and  we  will  send  you  one,  all  charges  prepaid. 
For  delivery  jn  Canada  send  $8.50  for  any  siz.  for  pleasure  cars  or  $16.00 
for  the  Truck'size.  Try  it  10  days.  If  not  satisfied  return  it  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES 


The  Jack 


■£jk    That  Saves 
j*5     Your  Back 


AMERICAN 
CHAIN 
COMPANY,  Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT 


w 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada:    Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited, 
Niagara  Folln,  Ontario 

Largest   Chain    Manufacturers 

The  Complete  Chain  Line—AUTypet,  All  Size*,  All  h'tmth 
From  Plumber*'  Safety  Chain  tn  Shift*'  Anchor  Cha;n 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:     Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES:       Boston      Chicago      Philadelphia       Pitt.burg       Portland.  Ore. 
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y  allaying  his  suspicion-,  il      ,■  ■],  ;,   thing 
c   possible.     This   will    depend     •■ 
lakes    him    suspicious.      Somi     m<  n    ar< 
hicks,"  either  in  city  or  countr   ,  and  thej 
upecl  everybody  and  <    <-r\  thing  bi  i 
icy  were  born  that  way  and  po    ibl 
rooked  themselves.     Mr.  Bar  lo 
i.  salesman  to  ]<><>)<  oul  for  tin   i    pei 
B  for  the  man  who  is  suspicion-  I,. . 
been  "stung,"  we  read: 

Handle  him  with  frankm  -  and  candor, 
nd  with  proof.     Suppose  you  are  going  to 

m;in  who  doesn't  l>ehe\  e  in  advorti 
Bwspapers.     You   want    to  sell   him 

I   your   paper.       He   (loesn  1    bilu\  ,     |„  ,,|,|, 

■ad  it;  he  doesn't  believe  they  would 
elieve  it    if  they   read   it;    and    he  doesn'1 

elieve  they  will  buj  anywaj  it'  they  do 
rlic\e  ii.  5Ton  know  the  kind.  How 
re  you  going  to  sell  that  man  a  "three- 
>1  iimii-six "    in   your    paper?      By    prool 

id      frankness.      So      you      Bay:       "As      a 

Latter  of  fact,  Mi".  Jones,  we  don't  ha 
rculation  of  7.">.(XH).  Ii  is  actually  only 
>,400,  but,  1  don't,  tell  thai  to  everybody. 
verybody  in  our  city  does  noi  read 
he  Illuminator,  but  we  have  found  that 
iveral  thousand  people  do.     As  a  matter 

far!,  out  of  several  thousand   people  who 

iad  it,  they  don't  all  buy  goods.  Quiti 
number  of  them  do,  liowcv  er.  '  So-and-so' 
led  such  space  and  made  Buch-and-such 

number  of  sales."  Then  mention  to  him 
le  results  that  some  one  in  his  own  line 
as  got  by  advertising  in  sour  paper. 
.Mr.  So-and-so  got  such  and  such  results 
v  the  use  of  our  paper  as  an  advertising 
tedium.  Advertising  in  our  paper  will 
ny  you  better  than  putting  another  sales- 
lan  in  your  store."  Remember,  work 
:>ur  proof  from  start,  to  finish.  Make  no 
ateinent  you  can't  prove  right  in  front 
!  him.  Prove  five  or  six  things,  and  lie 
ill  commence  to  believe  you.  Your 
reposition  has  to  be  good  enough  to 
istify  it. 


NUTS  AND  EFFICIENCY   MADE 
THIS  WOMAN'S  FORTUNE 

30NDERTNG  on  the  pleasant  possi- 
bilities of  profits  in  peanuts  some  lime 
50,  Mrs.  Viola  V.  C.  Woodruff,  a  young 
illege  woman  of  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
cided  that  she  would  go  into  the  salted- 
•anut  business.  She  did  not  aspire  to 
income  the  Salted  Nut  Queen  of  America, 
ut  merely  thought  she  would  salt  and  Bell 
nt.s  for  strictly  local  consumption.  Thai 
as  in  November,  1913.  Now  her  plant 
is  an  output  of  a  ton  a  day  of  salted  nuts 
\arious  kinds.  The  development  of 
lis  flourishing  business  is  described  in  the 
hiladelpkia  Public  Ledger  by  Margaret 
liddlelon: 

slm  bought  ten  pounds  of  peanuts  and 

reparcd  them  oxer  her  own  kitchen  sio\e. 
he  made  a  magnificent  beginning  by  sell- 
ig  one  dozen  ten-cent  packages  to  a  local 
rug-store.     After  that,  for  a  little  while. 

looked  as  if  the  family  larder  would  be 
wrstocked  with  the  rest  of  those  ten 
aunds  of  Baited  nuts. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  very  little  while, 


; 

from   that    pai 
'particular  i 
from  ot 

people  of  w  honi 

the    antii 

did  noi  .  .,h,.  .      (  i 

■  d. 

B     t  be  follow  ing   \pi  il  t  bi 

III  1  le     bU 
lllelil      Of     the     bOI      ■ 

turned 
equipped  for  I  be  \  .  \    8 

And  then  1917,  that   1 1 

ing   infant    indu  ing 

almost  unoomfortabl 

the 
rear  of  Mr-.   Woodruff'  Her  ( 

ploj  ■  numbered   ten. 

sin  had  begun  with  ten  poundi  ->f  nutc. 
1 1    w.-iMi  efon       h( 

turning  oul  a  hundred  pounds  of  nuts,  and 
t hen  it  wasn't  so 
hundn d   pounds  a  ■ 

she  thought  at  first  ahi   was  Baiting  a 
for  Flushing,  X.  ^  ..  but  now  shi   finds  thai 
-he  i-  Baiting  nut-  for  the  United 
instead  of  that  on<  drug-store  in  Flushing, 
she  now  i-  Belling  to  drug-ston  -  •  verj  whi  re, 
and   1*>   whole-ale  grocer*  :>-    well,  and   con- 

fectionerj  jobbers  and  n  tail  dealers,  and  to 
delicatessen  -tore-  and  ic»  eaten 

One  of  her  most  important  customers  was 
the  Salvation  Army.  And  during  the  war 
-In  Bent  otT  in  a  single  order  I'm  tons  of 
salted  nuts  for  overseas  shipment  for  the 
Salvation  Arm \ .  The  Government  of  the 
United  state-  was  another  esteemed  cus- 
tomer, and  in  the  spring  of  1919  she  sold 
lur  ( !o\  eminent  oi  er  a  million  fiven 
packages. 

she  began  with  salted  peanuts,  and  now 

besides     peanut-    -he    i-    -ailing    almond-. 

Brazil  nuts,  walnuts,  pecans,  filberts, 
pignolias,  pistachio-,  and  cashews,     sin-  is 

making  glace  nut-  and  -pied  nut-,  and  re- 
cently she  added  a  Br&zil-eracking  depart- 
ment in  which  she  crack-  Brazil  nuts  and 
Bells  the  meats  to  wholesale  bakers'  supply- 
bouses. 

For  a  long  time  -he  was  her  own  buyer 

and  sale-man  and  general  manager.     Hut 

now  -he  has  several  -ale-men.  one  of  whom 
devotes  his  entire   time   to   the  work. 

All  of  which  I  think  Bounds  too  easy  to 
be  true.  Things  like  that  don't  really  hap- 
pen  in  the  business  world  of  to-day,  with 
success  so  smooth  and  quick  and  perfect, 

and  so  far-out  reach inu  expectation.-  and  am- 
bition-. And  yet  there  it  i-.  for  an\  one 
who  wants  to  investigate,  a-  true  a-  true 
can   be. 

"Didn't  you  ever  have  any  thing  discour- 
aging happen?"  you  ask  Mr-.  Woodruff. 

Mr>.  Woodruff  is  amused. 
Didn't  ]  ever  have  any  thing  discourag- 
ing halppen?"  she  repeats.     And  then,  -nil 

amused,   -he  adds.    "Why,   there   was   time 
and  time  aur;iiu  that  you  couldn't  see  over 
the  mountains  of  discouragements  to  any- 
thing encouraging  beyond." 
I  suppose,  one  ha-  got  to  take  her  word 

for  it.      Hut  on  the  BUrfaoe  il  does  not  mi  hi 

as  if  lur  career  had  been  a  vale  of  trial-. 
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A   KAINBoW    OF   PERILS 

[MIL  only  colorful  peril  thai  the  world 
1  was  formerly  threatened  with  ;ii  the 
hands  of  its  alarmists  was  the  "yellow" 
one,  and  the  onlj  source  from  which  this 
was  supposed  to  issue  was  the  Far  Fast. 
Nations  not  in  proximity  took  a  comfort- 
able satisfaction  in  their  remoteness  both 
from  the  peril  and  its  source,  bul  this  com- 
placency is  jarred  by  ;>  Harvard  professor, 
Lathrop  Stoddard.  It,  liis  "  Rising  Tide  of 
Color  Againsl  White  World  Supremacy" 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  he  adds  a 
Brown,  a  Black,  and  a  Red  peril  to  the 
former  irellow,  and  conjures  these  men- 
froin  any  quarter  of  the  globe  where 
non-white  races  may  dwell. 

The  "color  question"  is  rapidly  developing 
into  a  problem  <>r  world-wide  importance. 
".More  than  a  decade  ago,"  says  Professor 
Stoddard,  "I  became  convinced  thai  the 
key-nole  of  twentieth-century  world-poli- 
tics would  be  the  relations  between  lite 
primary  races  of  mankind."  His  book  is 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  race  movements  and  aspirations, 
and  their  bearing  upon  the  supremacy  of 
the  white  races.  The  war,  to  Professor 
Stoddard,  forced  lis  to  face  the  issue:  if 
the  whites  would  combat  deterioration  and 
extinction,  they  must  stand  together.  The 
war  is  the  greatesl  possible  blow  to  a  soli- 
darity that  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
colored  races  have  recognized  the  fact, 
and  in  their  own  way  taken  advantage  of 
it.  "  Thus  the  colored  world,  long  restive 
under  white  political  domination,  is  being 

welded  l>y  the  most  t'unda  ineiit  a  I  of  in- 
stincts, the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
into  a  common  solidarity  of  feeling  againsl 
the  dominant  while  man,  and  in  the  fire  of 
a  common  purpose  internecine  differences 
tend,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  be  burned 
away.  .  .  .  Tho  freed  from  imaginary 
terrors,  'he  colored  world  accurately  gaged 

the    while     man's     practical     strength    and 

appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  task  in- 
volved in  overthrowing  white  supremacy." 

The  writer,  after  a  preliminary  survey  of 
the  held,  considers  in  turn  the  four  gi 
colored  races:  the  Yellow,  the  Black,  the 
Brown,  and  1  he  Red.  Japan's  commercial 
and  imperial  aims  are  set  forth  mainly 
from  Japanese  authorities;  'he  situation  in 
India  and  Egypl  is  treated  in  a  similar 
fashion.  The  Blacks  presenl  a  probli  m 
of  a  rather  differenl  sor*,  as  do  the  Reds 
of  South  and  North  America.  Thej  <h> 
not  appear  to  threaten  the  while  civiliza- 
tion as  do  the  Yellows  and  the  Browns. 

"The  crux  of  the  African  problem  there- 
lore  resolves  itself  into  the  question  whether 
the  while  man,  through  consolidated  racial 

holds     nOrtll      .Mid      BOtlth,      Will       be      able     to 

perpetuate  hi-  presenl  political  control  ov<  r 
i  he  intermediate  continental  mass  which 
climate  debars  him  from  populating.  This 
i<  a  nun  Let  of  -Tea'  importance,  for  Africa 
is  a  land  of  enormou  potential  weall  b,  i  he 
natural  source  of  Europe'  tropical  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs."  Summing  up 
t  he  African  question,  he  says:  "In  shorl ,  the 
real  datiLier  to  win',  con  'I  of  Vfrica  lies, 
ii  attack  or  Black  fe^  oil .  but  in 
possible  white  weakness  through  chronic 
discord  within  the  white  world  itself 

The  Red  races  in  South  America  presenl 
a  problem  that  is.  perhaps,  no  rious 

to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  other  prob- 


lems considered  in  this  book,  but.  it  is  a 
problem  fully  as  perplexing.  "Such  is  the 
-it  uat  ion  in  mongrel-ruled  America  :  revolu- 
tion breeding  revolution,  tyranny  breeding 
tyranny,  and  the  twain  combining  to  ruin 
their  victims  and  force  them  ever  deeper 
into  tin-  slough  of  degenerate  barbarism. 
The  whites  have  losl    their    grip  and  are 

rapidly  disappearing ^narchj   seems 

destined  to  continue  unchecked."  Latin 
America  is  not,  however,  in  a  hopeless 
plight:  "...  White  victory  in  Latin 
America  is  sure  if  internecine  discord 
does  not  rob  the  white  world  of  its  s1  rength. 
In  Latin  America,  as  in  Africa,  therefore, 
the  whites  must  stand  fasl  and  stand 
bog(    hi  r." 

The  whites,  m  the  ascendency  during 
the  pas?  four  hundred  years,  begin  to  -how 
si^ns  of  weakening.  "The  year  1900  was, 
indeed,  the  high-water  mark:  of  the  white 
tide    which    ha  1    been    tk   >ding    for    four 

hundred  years.  At  thai  moment  the 
white  man  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  his 
prestige  and  power.  Pass  four  shorl 
years,  and  the  flash  of  the  Japanese  guns 
across  the  murky  water-  of  I 'of  Arthur 
Harbor  revealed  1<>  a  startled  world  the 
beginning  of  the  ebb."  And  the  Greal 
War  of  1914  v\as  but  another  step  in  the 
descent,  the  disintegration  of  white  soli- 
darity.  'The  Greal  War  has  thus  un- 
questionably left  Europe  much  poorer 
in  Nordic  blood,  while  conversely  i<  has 
relatively  favored  the  Mediterraneans. 
Madison  (Irani  well  says;  'As  in  all  wars 
since  Roman  time-,  from  the  breeding- 
poim  of  view  the  little  dark  man  is  the 
final  winner.' " 

The  white  man  must  face  the  fact-.  for. 
as  Professor  Stoddard  says:  "The  while 
world  thus  still  has  its  choice.  But  it 
musl  be  a  positive  choice.  Decisions — 
linn  decisions  musl  be  made.  Con- 
structive measures — drastic  measures 
must  be  taken." 

What  measures  does  the  writer  advo- 
cate? The  necessity  for  effecting  a  stronger 
solidarity  of  the  while  race-  has  already 
been  touched  upon.  The  white  world, 
arra.\  ed  againsl  the  colored  world,  i-  on  the 
brink  of  danger.  "The  prosped  is  not  a 
brilliant  one.  Weakened  and  impover- 
ished b\  Armageddon,  handicapped  bj  an 
unconstructive  peace,  and  facing  internal 
Bolshevik  disaffection  which  musl  at  all 
costs  be  mastered,  'he  white  world  is  ill- 
prepared  io  confronl  the  rising  tide  of  col- 
or." Bui  Bolshevism,  is,  of  course,  more  a 
sj  n i  pi  on i  than  a  disease.  Getting  down  to 
fundamentals,  Professor  Stoddard  advo- 
cates primarily  a  system  of  world  eugenics. 

So  fa'-  as  the  1  nited  States  is  concerned, 
immigration  musl  be  -'opt.  "...  At 
'.  the  immigrant  tide  could  not 
measure  up  to  the  colonial  stock  which  is 
displaced,  not  reenforced,  while  latterlj 
ii   becam<    a  menace  to  |  he  \  i  r>   existence 

of  our  race,  ideal-,  and  institutions." 

Th.'  argument,  it  is  seen,  applies  not  only 

lo     colored      bul      IO      white      people-.  'The 

perturbing  influence  of  recent  Lmmigra  ion 
must  vex  American  life  for  manj  decades." 

The  meb  inir-pot  theory  is  dead.  A  mis- 
lure  of  ra  en  of  peoples,  results 
mcreb  in  "a  perplexing  diversity  in 
ancesl  ry." 

"Colored  immigration  is  a  universal 
peril,,  menacing  everj    part    of   the   white 


world.      Nowhere    can    th.'    white   man   en- 
dure    color., I     competition;      everywhere 
'the  Easl   can  underlive  the  West.'     The 
grim  truth  of  the  matter  i<  this:   The  whole 
white    race    is    exposed,    immediately 
ultimately,    to    the    possibility    of    -■ 
sterilization     and     final     replacement     or 
absorption  by  the  teeming  colored  races.' 
The  •irreducible  minimum,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Stoddard   finally,  comprises  an  un- 
doing   of     the     "wretched     Versaille-     l>t!-i- 

u<  ss."  'iidk ,    -<mie    sorl    of    under- 

standing    mUSl      be     reached     between     1  lit 

white   world   and   "renascent    Asia."     W,- 
mu-t    relinquish   our  commercial  domina- 
tion.     Thirdly,    immigration    of    "k 
human  types  like  those  which  have  wo' 
such  havoc  in  the  United  States  mu-t  be 
rigorously  curtailed." 


AMBITIOUS    VLLEGRA 

ALLEGRA   was   a    young   actress 
ented,    charming,    and    "in    stock.'' 
But   Allegra   was  very  ambitious,  and 
hadn't  the  faintesl  intention  of  remaining 
in  stock.     Her  great   desire  was  to  gi 
chance    in    a     London    company,    for 
dearly  loved  her  art.  and    was  quite  -are 
thai.    given    an    opportunity,    she    would 
succeed.     So  when  -he  me1  Paul  Staniland 
at   the  quaint  old  inn  at   Bit  ley.  the  firsi 
question    -he   asked   herself   was    whether 
he  could  be  of  use  to  her. 

"He  was  clever,  -he  was  sure  of  that; 
he  was  quick  and  sympathet*'c ;  he  prob- 
ably had  quite  unusual  power,  of  sorts — 
bul  did  lie  know  influential  people?  To 
Allegra,  managers,  'stars,'  dramatic  critics, 
and   people   possesl    of   mone3    who  were 

ready    Io    back    plays     were    the    onl\     in- 

fluential  people  who  really  mattered." 

Anil  as  it  proved,  Paul  was  of  a  very 
great  deal  of  use  to  Allegra.  For  he  found 
this  pretty  girl  who  gives  her  name  to 
L.  Allan  Barker'-  new  novel  ('harks 
Scribner's  Sons  a  verj  delightful  young 
person  indeed.  He  had  dabbled  a  liftle  in 
playwriting,  and  when  hi-  friend  Dallas 
Flint,  who  knew  "more  of  theatrical  law 
than  anybody  else,"  suggested  to  him  that 
the  popular  novelist,  Matthew  Maythorne, 
wanted   to  have  one  of  his  books  drama- 

I.  and  was  looking  for  a  "ghost 
do  the  work.  Paul  agreed  to  m  it.  Then 
Paul  persuaded  Dallas  Flint  to  go  down  to 
Westinglej  and  see  Allegra  a-  Nora  in 
"  A  Doll'-  I  louse,"  and  so  procured  hi 
chance  to  understudj  Winifred  Weir  in 
the  important  pari  of  Mellory  in  the  play, 
which  was  supposedlj  a  dramatization 
of  Maythorne'-  novel  and  was  really 
Paul's  own  work.  Allegra  was  delighted, 
and  when  Winifred's  throat  gave  out  jusl 
before  the  opening  nighl  she  played 
Mellory,  and  made  a  hit  a-  -he  had  been 
quite  certain  she  would. 

For  Allegra  was  perfectly  confident  of 
her  own  gifts.  Ye1  -hi'  wasn't  exactly 
vain,  she  wa-  only  extraordinary  con- 
scious: "No1  of  myself,  only  of  the 
acting  me.  ...  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
I  hate  pretense  and  false  modesty  and  so- 
called  'tact'  and  everj  -on  of  humbug  so 
intensely .  is  thai  the  other  me  has  to  be  so 

niaiu      different      people."      She    had.    loo. 

"an  intuitive  selection  of  the  shortest  way 

t.»  any  good    -he  had  in   view,"   and   she 
honesl     and     sweet-tempered     and 
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that    the   very   first    thing   he   sought    fo 
the  work   he  sought    in    vain,   bill    found   in 

the  United  States   Dispensatoi       Walnut 

haves,  or  the  product  of  ./  ui/h.  the 

leaves  of  which  are   used   in   regular  and 
domestic  medical  practisi    > 

remedy  in  scrofula,  and  as  a  topical  appli- 
cation in  rnalignanl  pust  uli 


AT   THE   GRKAT   ENGLISH    PUBLK 

SCHOOLS 

THE    oft-repeated    assertion    thai    the 
battle    of    Waterloo    was    won    on    the 
playing   fields   of    Eton    seems   to    he   one   of 

i he  pleasantest  fictions  that  has  ever  comi 
out,  of  England.    The  implication,  of  coi 
b  a  glorification  of  athletics  for  the  ordi- 
nary school-boy,  but  the  effort  of  present- 
day  Englishmen,  at  least  some  few  of  them, 

is  to  prove  that  neither  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo nor  the  battle  of  life  could  ever  have 

been  won  with  anj   such  preparation  ;i-.  the 

British  public  school  affords.  All  tin  long 
series  of  fictions  beginning  with  'Tom 
Brown   at    Rugby"    dealing   with    public- 

BChool  life  in  England  are  howled  over  hv 
1  he  latest    one  of   that    genre   which     has   a 

'.elated  publication  in  this  country.     It  i 

called   "The   Loom  of   Youth"    (George   II. 

Doran  Company),  and  was  written  l>.v  a 

yOUtfa  of  seventeen,  named  Alec  Waugh. 
It  appeared  in  England  in  1916,  when  the 
author  had  just,  completed  his  public-school 
course  and  entered  the  Army,  where  he  was 
unfortunately  captured  b\  the  enemv  and 
forced  to  spend  some  time  ii  a  German 
prison-camp.  The  novel  in  question  comes 
to  us  simultaneously  with  a  volume  of  es- 
says by  Austin  Harrison  entitled  "Before 
and  Now"  (John  Lane  Company),  one  of 
the  essays  being  on  "Our  Gentlemen's 
Schools."  This  book  aims  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  as  young  Mr.  Waugh's 
novel,  and  gives,  in  a  specimen  interview, 
the  general  altitude  of  a  public-school  prin- 
cipal   to   a    parent   ambitious   for   his   son's 

educational  welfare. 

"Do  you  teach  the  boys  anything  prac- 
tical," said  a  prospective  patron  of  the 
school,  "such  as  Carpentry,  astronomy, 
physical  science,  botany?" 

At.  the  question  the  schoolmaster  looked 

gravt . 

"Yes;  they  can  knock  boxes  together  if 
they  like,  but.  we  find  they  prefer  cricket." 

"Religion?"  he   queried.     And  again   the 

schoolmaster  answered : 

"We  like  to  leave  that  for  their  mothers, 
but,  of  course,  they  go  to  church  on  Sundays." 

"But,  don't  you  teach  them  any  applied 

science;    nothing  useful   then'.'" 

"Well,"  returned  the  schoolmaster  lan- 
guidly," we  keep  a  chap  here  who  occasional- 
ly makes  er — er — nasty  odors  in  the  lab." 
"Ah,"  said  the  parent,  "stinks." 
The  schoolmaster  smiled,  evidently  re- 
lived at  the  parent's  knowledge  of  the 
public-school  jargon. 

"Quite  so,"  he  returned,  "stinks." 

"Do  you  give  them  an>  practical  train- 
ins  in  life?" 

"Well,  no,  but  our  usher  bowls  to  them 
several  hours  a.  day  in  the  summer  at  the 
nets.  He  is  a  capital  left-arm  bowler.  I 
Can  assure  you." 

"Hut  1  am  not  concerned  with  their 
panics,"  threw  in  the  parent;  "lhe\  gel 
enough  of  that,  I  am  sure.  What  about 
the  arts?" 

"You  can't  teach  an  English  Bohoolboj 
art."  retorted   the  schoolmaster  sternly. 
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Lamson  Works  for  Kodak 


THE  Eastman  Kodak  Company  use  Lamson 
Conveyors  because  they  increase  produc- 
tion possibilities  for  a  given  equipment  of  machines 
and  hands. 

Lamson  Conveyors  keep  things  moving.  In  a 
Lamson-equipped  plant  the  conveying  of  materials, 
parts,  unci  finished  goods  goes  on  smoothly  and 
steadily  as  long  .is  thin-  is  anything  to  convey. 

A  complete  Lamson  Conveyor  System  means 
rapid  unloading  of  material  coming  into  the 
factory.  It  means  continuous  flow  from  tin  stock 
loom  through  tin-  manufacturing  processes.  It 
means  assembly  withoul  waiting  foi  parts  from 
crowded  elevators  or  passages  jammed  with  trucks 
and  porters.  It  means  facilitated  inspection.  It 
mi. nis  tin  highest  efficiency  in  the  packing  and 
shipping  departments,  with  deliver)  of  the  com- 
pleted product  directl)  to  storage  or  to  the  car 
or  tl  uck  thai   I  aki  s  it   .iw  ,i\  . 


Lamson  Conveyors  put  the  carrying  of  things 
on  a  quantity  basis,  as  with  existing  labor  short- 
ages and  manufacturing  costs  it  must  be.  The 
nature  of  the  product  makes  no  difference;  for 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  Lamson  handles 
lenses,  films,  and  other  light  and  delicate  work; 
in  other  installations  Lamson  carries  things  as  un- 
like as  automobile  engines,  bottles,  pig  iron,  hats, 
papers,  and  flour.  \nd  in  every  case  the  Lamson 
System  increases  production,  reduces  overhead, 
and  solves  a  troublesome  part  of  the  labor  problem. 

"With  my  present  facilities,  how  can  I  produce 
more  goods?"  is  the  question  of  many  a  manu 
facturer  nowadays.  Lamson  engineers  have  an- 
swered that  question  for  others  and  the)  stand 
read)  to  do  tin  same  tor  you.  \  line  to  the  neai 
est  branch  office  will  bring  one  to  you  ami  such 
.1  call   involves  no  obligations. 


The  Lamson  Company 

lOO  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Bronchi  >  and  Service  stations 


Boston 

no  Boylston  St. 

Nm     "1 

'.'Ill     87th  Si 

Philadelphia 

210  N.  Broad  si. 

Pittsburgh 

319  Tliir  ! 

Baltimore 

Kquitable  Buildnu' 

Rochester   .    . 

194  Bast  Main  Si. 

■•  oocta  ard  \\  a, 

1 1  St. 
119  Bast  6th  St. 


1  letroil 
eland 
n  1  1 i 
Indianapolis 

I'nr.  Washington  and  Illinois 
1  I  .Tnimdo  Hide. 

Michigan 


Omaha  11s  McCague  Bids. 

Minneapolis  320  Tribune  Annex 

San  Francisco                     til 7  Mission  St. 
St.  lx)Ui.-  70!'  I'i 
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"I  see;    and  what    about    mu  ic? 
can  teach  that.     My  boy  is  vei     musical, 
for  example." 

The   bead    muster   looked     ruffled 
studied  the  ceiling. 

"They  learn  a  few  hymns,  I  hi  li<  ■. .  . "  he 
said  at  length. 

■•  Well,  you   don'1    seem    to   t,  >■:, 
much,"    was    the    retort,    whereupon    the 
schoolmaster  rose  hastih . 

This   specimen    conversation 
.   dozen  of  schoolmasters,  'old. 

o  all   appeared   to  resent    parental   in- 
quiry and  concern.    "  Wheni  ver  ] 
them  about   work  or  t  ried  to  g 
herent  idea  of  t  he  curriculum, 
ill   at  ease.     The   one    subjecl    which   ; •  | >— 
peared  to  arouse  i  hem  was  spot 
to   do    with    a    ball."     One   of    thi 
slimmed  up  t  he  sil  nation   tarl  ly: 

•  Well,    Mr.     Robinson,"    sin      .,,,] 
Bohool   is  a  school,  and   we  ha\  e  Qi 
any  complain! 

From  this  little  interview  it  maj  be  p 
Bible  to  deduce  the  helplessness  of  the  Brit- 
ish  parent  in  face  of  the  omnipotence  of  t  he 
schoolmaster.  "The  Loom  of  Youth" 
takes  a  hoy  with  his  firsl  days  a1  school 
and  carries  him  through  to  the  end  of  the 
six  years'  course,  lie  is  thrown  helpli 
into  the  midst  of  the  young  barbarians,  and 
one  of  the  lirst  conversations  thai  lie  over- 
hears  emphasizes    the    schoolboj    -    idea    oi 

i  he  dominance  of  sport : 

"  Von  know  1  think  Meredith  goes  a  Kit 
far  at  times,"  came  a  voice  from  I  he  middle 
of  the  room. 

Bradford  rose  at  once.  "What  the  lull 
da  you  mean'/  Meredil  h  go  loo  far?  Why, 
he  is  a  splendid  wicket-keeper,  and  far  in 
the  way  the  finest  half-hack  in  the  SchooL 
You  must  allow  a  good  deal  to  a  blood  like 
him." 

"Oh,  I  know  he  is  a,  magnificent  athlete 
and  all  that,  hut  don't  you  think  he  does 
rather  a.  lot.  of  harm  in  the  house?" 

"Harm?      Who  to?" 

"Well,    I    mean    there's    Davenham    now 

and—" 

"Davenham,"  came  the  scornful  retort. 
"What  does  it  matter  what  happens  to 
Davenham.  lie  is  absolutely  useless  to 
the    house,    rotten    at     names,    and    spends 

his  whole  time  reading  about  fossils.  Who 
cares  a  curse  about  Davenham?" 
"Oh,  I  suppose  you  are  right,  hut — ' 
"My  dear  ass,  of  course  1  am  right. 
Meredith  is  simply  a  glorious  fellow.  !).> 
you  remember  the  way  he  broughl  down 
Freeman  in  t he  Tw o  ( took.  Why  t he  house 
simply  couldn't   gel   on  without   him." 

To  Gordon,  the  hero  of  this  story,  this 
first  overheard  conversation  conveyed  verj 
little,  and  we  fear  that  there  i-  much  in 
this  novel  that,  will  convey  very  little  to  an 
American  reader,  unless  he  lakes  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself  Upon  the  nomen- 
clature of  public-school  sporis.  The  course 
of  these  sports  involving  for  the  most    part 

cricket  and  Rugby  football,  or  what  is  known 
to  tin1  schoolboy  as  " rugger, "with  the  com- 
petitive matches,  the  small  interests  of  a 
schoolboy's  life,  his  teas,  but  especially  his 

friendships,  his  classroom  contests  with  de- 
sp;sed  masters  all  these  things  are  pre- 
sented in  the  minutest  detail  and  with  a 
sense  of  reality  that  makes  one  of  the  most 
vivid    of   stories  even   for  one   who    has    to 

grope  through  the  bewilderment  of  unfa- 
miliar terms.  Om-  might  say  thai  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish public  school  is  an  institution  peculiarly 
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the  story,  doubtless,  of  his  own  school  life, 
and  depicts  his  ow  n  ■  hool  •  at  husiasms,  but 
at  the  same  time  is  no  wise  misled  by  the 
in.  aning  and  the  implical  ion  of  it  all. 
Matthew  Arnold  had  hi-  -hot  a!  Bchool- 
boys,  and  their  occupations  in  his  classic 
illusion  to  "the  young  barbarians  all  at 
play,"  and  Kipling  was  even  mote  bitter 
in  referring  to  the  "flanneled  fools  at  the 
wicket  ami  muddied  oat-  at  the  goal"; 
but  when  we  recall  how  these  same  \oiitiLr 
barbarians  acquitted  themselves  on  the 
fields  of  Flanders  we  must  admit  that  the 
previsions  of  both  youth  and  age  are  often 
discomfited  by  sheer  human  oat  ui 

Gordon,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  after  his 
course  was  run.  was  overtaken  with  the 
conventional  hour  of  reflection  during  the 

la-t     chapel    exercise.      lie    had     become    a 

schoolboy   hero  in  the  games,  but  his  own 

inner  consciousness  told  him  thai  he  had 
not  become  the  student  w  Inch  he  had  Imped 
for.  and  which  his  family    had  fundi;. 

ed  of  him.  in  going  to  Fernhurst.  He 
had  made  acquaintance  with  some  litera- 
ture, he  had  neglected  most  of  bis  school 
studies,  but  he  had  succeeded  on  the  ath- 
letic field.  "He  felt  himself  that  lie  had 
failed,  hut  he  knew  that  he  was  hailed  a 
success.  He  hah'  wished  that  in  the  li 
of  experience  he  could  go  through  hi-  four 
years  again;  but  it  he  did.  he  saw  that  in 
outward  show,  at  an\  rati,  he  could  Qi 
eclipse  the  glory  thai  was  his  for  the 
moment.  He  remembered  that  sermon 
over  three  years  back  in  which  the  chief 
had  asked  each  boj  10  imagine  himself 
pa  sing  his  last  hours  al  school.  How  will 
it  feel,  the  chief  had  -aid.  'if  you  havi 
look  back  and  t  hink  onl\  of  -hat  ten  d  hopes 
and  bright  unfulfilled  promises?  .  .  .  To 
die  pathos  of  human  sorrow  there  i-  no 
need  1o  add  the  pathos  of  failure.'  What 
Was  he  to  think.'      he  whose  career  had  so 

curiously     mingled     failure    ami     su< 
The   predominant    impression   was   on<    of 
anxiety.     The  world  was  full  of  pretense 
and  deceit  and  he  had  no  means  of  testing 
the   real    ami    the   unreal.    .  lb     was   on 
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JAUl.s  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 

describes  triumph  of  Edison's  new 
phonograph  on  March  loth  before 
a  distinguished  New  York  audience 
thai  packed  Carnegie  Hall.  Re- 
created voice  substituted  for  living 
voice — in  darkness — and  no  one  de- 
tected t  be  subsl  itution. 

Sec  New  York  papers  of  March 
1  1  Hi :  "rimes",  •Sun  and  New 
York  Herald",  "Morning  Tele- 
graph ",  "  Evening  Mail  ".  "  Evening 
Sun",  "Globe"  and  "Evening 
Telegram  ". 

%e  NEW  EDISON 

Dlie  Thonoarabh  with  a  Soul 


THE  recital  was  at  Carnegie 
Hall  this  afternoon — the  Edi- 
son Company  asked  me  to  go  to  it 
and  report,  in  my  own  way,  just 
what  happened — I  did. 

There  was  a  big  hunch  of  New 
Yorkers  there — 

A  pleasanl  gentleman  in  an  Ascot 
tie  introduced  the  phonograph, 
which  stood  unemotionally  in  the 
center  of  the  stage  through  the  or- 
deal, without  a  suspicion  of  self- 
consciousness. 

Then  Miss  Case.  She-  draped  her 
beautiful  self  in  an  almost  affection- 
ate posture  against  the  phonograph. 
One  of  her  own  song  recordings  was 
put  on  the  instrument,  and  they, 
Mi-s  ( Jase  and  the  phonograph,  sang 
together.  Then  she  would  stop  and 
her  other  self  would  continue — then 
together  again — I  looked  away  and 
then  back  again — it  puzzled  me  to 
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determine  which  was  ;tl  the  bat! 
She  sang  a  charming  duel  with  her- 
self, too — one  of  them  doing  the  alto 
business — 1  couldn'1  say  which. 

Then  the  tallest  pianisl  in  the 
civilized  world,  sometimes  called 
Victor  Young,  played  a  charming 
thing  accompanied  by  himself  via 
the  phonograph — lifting  his  fingers 
away  from  Ihe  keys  now  and  again 
— I  could  SEE  him  stop  playing, 
but    I   couldn't    HEAR    him    stop — 

the  recording  was  so  exact.  It  was 
remarkable.  Most  piano  selections 
on  a  reproducing  instrument  sound 
like  Mamie  Hooligan  beating  tin- 
old  family  box.  if  you  recall  the 
ones  you've  suffered  through. 

Then  the  big  stunt  of  the  recital 
— the  dark  scene.  Miss  Case  began 
singing  with  the  phonograph.  At 
a  certain  stanza  the  house  was  sud- 
denly darkened.     The  song  went  on. 


I  was  shooting  my  ears  out  like  peri- 
scopes to  detect  t  he  second  w  hen  she 
would  stop  and  leave  the  stage.  1 
was  Mire  1  got  it!  Hut  she  seemed 
lo  he  hack  again!  Then  I  knew  I 
was  being  completely  deceived. 

The  tlood  (it  lighl  came  on  again 
— hut  no  Anna'  Only  the  self-DOS- 
sessed  and  urbane  phonograph  stand- 
ing there  •muring  away.  |!  might 
have  been  the  singer  herself — only 
it  w asn'1  so  ^<>od  looking ' 

It  was  unite"  wonderful  and  the 
audience"  applauded  and  laughed. 
Two  girls  behind  me  -aid  "Goo- 
gracious."  It  was  both  charming 
and  astonishing, 
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Statement   by   A.  L.    Walsh.    Director  of 
Recital*  for  the  Edison  Laboratories: 
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You  Can't  Step  Ashore 

from  a  Motorboat  Afire 


WITH  a  boat  afire  off  shore, 
the  passengers  must  kill  the 
flames  or  jump  overboard  and 
swim  for  their  lives. 

Pyrene  Fire  Extinguishers  will 
prevent  a  fire  tragedy  in  your 
gasoline  power  boat. 

Federal  laws  recognize  the 
gasoline  peril  by  requiring  fire 
protection  on  all  power  boats 
over  24  feet  long. , 

Pyrene  kills  gasoline  flames 
while  water  only  spreads  such 
fires.  $10.  Sold  by  ship  chan- 
dlers, hardware  and  electrical 
supply  dealers  and  garages. 
Approved  by  United  States  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service  and  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

PYR1  \1.\1  WIT  \C1TRIM,  COMPANY,  Inc. 
17    East   49th   Street,    New    York 

ATLANTA    CHICAGO     KANSAS  CITY     SAN  FRANCISCO 

nng  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  1'.  Q. 
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i  martyr;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  en- 
joying her  authority.  But  "she  would 
never,  never  admit  enjoying  anything. 
Perhaps  a1  the  bottom  of  her  queer  little 
soul  she  was  aware  thai  the  things  she 
truly  enjoyed  were  no1  'her  admir- 

able— perhaps  her  spirit  was  appalled  before 
her  mind." 

Not  until  Prances  came  home  and  an- 
nounced her  menl  did  Minnie  really 
start  on  li<r  career  of  destroying  other 
people's  lives.  B3  the  very  simple  expe- 
dient of  departing  from  the  house  while 
Frances  was  asleep  and  leaving  her  alone 
with  the  helpless  old  grandmother,  Minnie 
contrived  to  reach  the  well-to-do  aunt  in 
Brooklyn  who  had  offered  her  a  place  as 
companion.  Then  Lionel  went  to  see  her, 
sent  there,  actually  sent  there,  by  Frai 
and  she  fell  in  love  with  him— a'  leasl  she 
called  il  love  and  made  him  "the  inno- 
cent victim  of  a  most  cruel  seduction." 
Minnie  had  no  scruples;  "she  was  simply 
convinced  thai  no  means  used  by  her  were 
or  possibly  could  be  bad,  .  .  .  and  of  all 
the  allurements  in  the  world,  there  is 
none  to  compare  with  the  abandon  of  the 
respectable  woman." 

So  Lionel,  who  had  once  been  engaged 
to  beautiful,  honesl  Frances,  "  strong,  eager, 
and  splendid,"  married  Minnie,  convinced 
that  he  ought  to  admire  her.  "He  felt 
that  she  .  .  .  had  sacrificed  herself  with 
a  splendid  ardor.  lie  believed  that  he 
should,  and  did  admire  all  this,  that  there 
was  something  noble  in  that  greedy  vio- 
lence, that  reckless  seizure  of  what  she 
desired."  .  .  .  "She's  the  best  little  woman 
on  earth.  An  angel.  Absolutely,"  he  told 
his  brother  Horace. 

It  was  this  brother  Horace,  the  successful 
business  man,  so  unlike  weak,  charming, 
aristocratic-looking,  sweet-tempered,  and 
inefficient  Lionel,  who  paid  Lionel's  bills, 
and  loved  him  more  than  he  ever  knew. 
Lionel  had  no  work,  small  prospeel  of  ob- 
taining any.  and  no  ability  to  do  if  when 
he  had  obtained  it.  Horace  paid  therein  <>f 
the  liny  little  house  in  which  baby  Sandra 
was  born,  and  which  Minnie's  slatternly 
ways  quickly  turned  into  a  veritable  pig- 
pen. 

"They  went  on,  God  knows  how.  for 
two  years.  Always  in  debt,  always  har- 
assed, gradually  going  down  and  down, 
their  style  of  living  always  deteriorating, 
themseh  BS  becoming  more  indifferent,  more 
slovenly."  And  then  Borace  died,  he 
whose  tragedy  was  "the  tragedy  of  the 
man  who  is  only  a  means  of  supplying 
PS  with  money."  And  he  did  QOl 
iea\  e  Lionel  one  penny. 

But  Minnie  was  and  remained  "invin- 
cible." Mr.  Petersen  was  well  off,  and  it 
might  be  that  he  had  not  forgotten  her. 
II- i-  grandmother  was  dead,  and  Frances 
far  away  in  California.  So  she  took  little 
Sandra  and  without  letting  Lionel  know 
where  she  was  going,  much  less  what  she 
was  going  to  do.  she  returned  to  Browns- 
ville Landing,  declared  herself  a  widow, 
appealed  to  Mr.  Petersen's  always  ready 
compassion,  and — married  him!  Also  she 
turned  his  n.  a' .  comfortable  house-  into  the 
same  slovenly,  down-at-heel  sort  of  place 
as  the  tiny  cottage  in  which  she  had  lived 
with  Lionel.  Soon  after  her  rule  began 
Mr.  Petersen  chanced  one  day  to  go  into 
the  formerly  immaculate  kitchen:    "Dirty 

on  the  stove,  the  sink,  even,  unac- 
countably, on  the  chairs.  And  extraordi- 
nary  things,  which  interested  him,  on  the 
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floor,  egg-shells,   toys,  a    | 

And  yrt ;    "  Be  bad  toward  .Minn. 

most  boundless  tendeme         For  on(  I 

he  could  Bee  i  ba1   me  alw  a 

in  justice  to  ber,  it  mu  \\  b<  admil 

she  did. 

Of  course,  Minnii  bu1 

thai  didn'1  worrj   hi  p  a1  all.     Shi    had 
argument    with    which 
could   triumphantly    m<  i 
accusation:    "  I    only   did    il    i 

.   .   .    A    mot  her   will    do  :in;  I  bii 
the  world  for  her  child.      It     in 
woman."     Thai  was  whal   mi   told  Lionel. 

After   her  second    "  man 

him  thai  she  had  a  good  si1  nation  a 
keeper  in  a  rich  family,  and  asked  him  to 
come   to  a   small    place   near    Bro  ■  at  ville 
Landing,  where  she  found   poo  him 

with  a  non-English-speaking  family,  and 
supported  him  on  the  monej  and  food 

from  Mr.  Petersen.     And  jusl  befon 
her  baby   was  horn    she  scut    Mr.   Peti 
to  bring  him  to  the  house,  explaining  thai 

he  was  her  brother. 

So  low  had  the  once  fastidious,  once  hon- 
orable Lionel  been  brought,  that  tho  he 
went  there  intending  to  denounce  her.  be 
did  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  actuallj  lived 
on  in  Mr.  Petersen's  house  and  accepted 
Mr.  Petersen's  charity,  until  Frances  quite 
unexpectedly  arrived  from  California,  and, 
because  she  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Petersen 
for  many  kindnesses,  went  to  Bee  him.  lie 
told    her    of    his    marriage    to    Minnie,  and 

of  the  "brother"  who  was  living  with  them. 
So  the  truth  came  out,  and  poor  Mr. 
Petersen's    happiness    was    destroyed,    as 

I'rai b's   and   Lionel's    had    been,   and    by 

Minnie. 

But  not.  yet  had  Minnie  done  her  worst. 
For  when  she  and  Lionel  were  gone— gone 
their  separate  ways,  he  to  creep  into  a 
corner  and  die — Mr.  Petersen  and  Frances 
went  to  work  to  make  the  besl  the;  could 

of  the  situation,  and  to  ''are  for  the  chil- 
dren, lovely  little  Sandra,  and  the  slalwart 
baby  Robert.  "Sandra  was  a  dream  child, 
she  was  beauty  in  its  lines),  most  exquisite 
moment,"  while  Robert  was  "a  beautiful. 
a  wonderful  baby,  a  lusty,  blond  little 
Petersen   with  serene  blue  eyes  and   a   sort 

of  debonair  quality."     That    they   mighl 

care  for  these  two  while  avoiding  gossip 
as  much  as  possible,  Frances  and  Mr.  Pet- 
ersen    were     married.      "Chris,"    she   said. 

"we've    missed — oh,    almost    everything, 

haven't  we?  But  if  we  can  only  make  up 
to  the  children  for  all  they've  lost,  all  they'll 
have  to  miss  that's  enough  for  us,  isn't 
it?"  And  he  agreed  that  it  was  "Enough 
to  fill  our  Uvea." 

But  they  did  not  yet  know  their  Minnie. 
The  children  were  hers,  legally  and  indis- 
putably hers.  Sin1  had  for  them  a  "blind 
and  ruinous  maternal  passion"  which  she 

considered  "a  sacred  and  mystic  thing." 
And    one    day    she    swept    down    upon    the 

peaceful  little  household  and  carried  off  bol  h 
children— carried  off,  too,  a  Liberal  supply 
of  Mr.  Petersen's  money.  Frances  tried 
to  protest  for  the  children's  sake.  "  If  you 
love  them,  Minnie,  you  can't  drag  them 
into    poverty   and   -" 

"Oh,  love,  love,  love!"  cried  Minnie  im- 
patiently. "What  do  yOU  know  about  lov- 
ing, anyway?  When  I  love  people,  I  flghl 
for  them.  I'd  die  for  them.  .  .  .  Or  I'd 
murder,  ['d  do  anything.  I  wouldn't  stop 
to  reason  and  plan  as  \  on  do.  You  couldn't 
keep  my  babies  awa\    from   me  if  you  had 

an  army  of  soldiers  to  help  you." 


Watch  It  Clean  Up 

That  Big  Pile,  Too! 

ADDITION  averages  only  a  small  part  of  the  daily  figure-work  in 
-  business  today.  You  can  easily  determine  this  proportion  in 
your  own  business.  Keeping  tabs  on  your  own  figure-work  would 
probably  show  you  that — 

%  of  your  work   involves  either   multiplication,   division   or 
subtraction. 


Y$  of  the  burden  is  addition. 

An  ordinary  adding  machine  will  of 
course  do  the  addition.  But  it  is  bound 
to  be  inefficient  on  %  of  your  figure- 
work,  because  it  is  not  adapted  to 
direct  subtraction,  multiplication  or 
division. 

Get  a  machine  that  will  do  the  entire 
3/3  of  your  figure -work — a  calculating 
machine  —  and  that  means  the  Mon 
It  will  handle  multiplication,  division 
and  subtraction  as  well  as  addition, 
and — in  the  direct,  simple  manner  that 
you  K-arned  in  school.  No  complements 
necessary.  No  reciprocals  necessary. 
No  trained  operators.  No  ro-checking 
to  insure  accuracy.  The  Monroe  is 
always  right,  the  hist  time. 


Start   the   Monroe  hustling    on    your 
invoices.     1..  1   ll    hurry  out    your   j  1 
rolls.      See  how  quickly  and  accurate 
it  handles  all  your    figure-work — even 
complicated    problems    of    square    and 
cube  root. 

Mooroa  service  has  saved  thousands 
ncerns  in  many  lines  of 
business    in    thi 

errors,  and  in  the  s:<-  -na 

every  working  day  on  3/3  of  their  figure- 
work. 

We  shall    be    plad    to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  show  you   the  exact  ap; 
cation    of    the    '  '  .     re- 

problems  in  yo;.  '.  -  obligat- 

Simply  mail  the  coup 


OMIQE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Calculating  Machine 


Writes   The    Elliott-Fisher    Company, 
Mfrs.  of  Bookkeeping  Machines: 

"Because  the    human  element  j 
such    a   small  part    in  calculating 
the  Monroe,  no  mental  figuring  '> 

I  1  heme.  ih\i 
the  operation  is  so  simple,    the    M 
has    provan  invaluable  in  our   or 
JOSEPH  F 

F.1,-1  .infant 


■ 

o   o    - 


I   p 
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^Jpitcairrt 


uvnisf\j> 


'Visible proof 
that  its1 
water-proof! 


SO  WATERPROOF  that  even  soaking  in 
water,  month  after  month,  will  not  turn 
it  white — that  actual  boiling  in  water 
will  not  cause  harm — such  is  the  amazing 
truth  about  the  finish  of  piano  elegance 
which  you  can  give  floors,  furniture,  exterior 
and  interior  woodwork  by  using  Pitcairn 
Water  Spar  Varnish. 

Your  floors,  furniture  and  woodwork  could  be 
completely  submerged  in  water — and  the  finish 
would  not  be  injured. 


The  proof  is  before  your 
eyes  in  your  dealer's  win- 
dow— see  the  wood  panel, 
finished  with  Fitcairn 
Water  Spar,  with  its  rich 
finish  unharmed  after  be- 
ing submerged  in  water 
month  after  month. 


-  rT' 
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"So  Frances  sat  in  the  dining-room  .  .  . 
forgotten  and  deserted,  despoiled  now  of 
everything,  while  in  the  study  Mr.  Peter- 
sen wrote  a  generous  check  for  Minnie. 

"She  thought  of  the  house  in  the  suburb>. 
with  the  nursery  and  the  playroom — even 
the  new  toys. 

"She  thought  of  Minnie,  who  had  car- 
ried off  Lion*  1.  and  Lionel's  child,  and  Mr. 
Peter-en's  child,  and  wa>  now  securing  a 
supply  of  Mr.  Petersen's  money." 

It  i-  not  the  happiest  fate  in  the  world 
to  !»■  sister  to  a  Minnie! 


THE  USES  OF  PLAY 

''TX  studying  play  I  have  come  to  be- 

X  lieve  thai  it  affords  the  best  aud 
most  profitable  way  of  studying  human- 
kind itself,  both  individuals  and  raoi  - 
Plaj  consists  of  'hat  which  people  do  when 
they  have  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  .  .  . 
when  tin-  physical  compulsions  of  life  are 
removed  temporarily  and  the  spiril  is  free 
io  search  for  i1-  own  satisfactions.  Then 
manisal  bis  best.  .  .  .  I  believe  that  man 
is  better  revealed  by  his  play,  or  by  the  use 
he  make-  of  his  leisure  time,  than  by  any 
one  ot  her  index." 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Dr.  Luther  Halsey 
(luliek  sums  up  a  few  of  the  conclusions 
resulting  from  his  long  and  earnest  study 
of  play.  It  is  noi  work,  so  he  declares  in 
his  interesting  and  informing  book.  "A 
Philosophy  of  Play"  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons),  but  play  which  has  "a  greater  shap- 
ing power  over  the  character  and  nature  of 
man  than  any  one  other  activity  .  .  .  and 
if  a  person  can  be  influenced  so  that  his 
highest  aspirations — which  are  followed 
when  he  i-  free  to  pursue  his  ideals — are 
a  gain,  then  character  is  being  shaped 
profoundly." 

From  all  of  which  it  necessarily  follows 
thai  "a  people  most  truly  reveals  itself  in 
the  character  of  its  pleasures.  .  .  .  Con- 
versely, the  manner  of  its  pleasures  is  the 
most  character-determining  force  within  a 
people."  To  support  this  contention.  Dr. 
Ciulick  instances  the  force  of  Chinese  tradi- 
tions and  customs  as  seen  in  ( Chinese  games. 

Passing  on.  lie  takes  up  the  question  of 
the  genera]  interesl  in  play,  particularly  as 
shown  in  the  United  states  by  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  baseball  and  football 
news  and  reports.  The  question  of  play- 
grounds for  children,  of  course,  oecupii  s  :■■ 
great  deal  of  his  attention,  and  he  puts 
forward  a  strong  plea  for  the  constant 
presence  of  a  capable  play-leader,  since  a 
playground  over  which  no  control  is  held 
i>  but  too  likely  to  become  "a  loafing 
ground  for  the  rough  elemenl  of  the  town.'' 

The  hunting  aud  fighting  games  and  the 
domestic  ones  such  as  •"playing  house"  are 
discusf  in  their  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race  as  well  as  of  the  indi- 
vidual.      Then     1  he    sex     differences     which 

early  appear  in  the  hoys'  preference  for 
competitive  games  and  the  little  girl-'  de- 
light in  dolls,  together  with  the  usefulness 
of  such  games  a-  basketball  which  demand 
teamwork  in  teaching  girls  loyally,  are 
dwell  upon  at  some  length.  "The  virtues 
demanded  of  both  nun  and  women  are 
gelling  Io  he  more  nearly  identical  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  But  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  paths  by  which 
men  and  women  reach  the  final  goal  of 
devotion  io  the  common  good  will  ever  bo 
the  same  paths,"  either  of  work  or  play. 
In  the  play  of  adults  much  "reproduces 
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Wherever  You  go  You  will  see 
Hinges—  McKINNEY  HINGES 


STOP  and  look  about  you.  Count  the 
hinges  within  view.  Whether  you  are  at 
home,  in  your  office,  in  a  factory  or  on  the 
farm  you  can  see  them — sometimes  by  the 
dozens,  sometimes  by  the  hundreds  and  in 
big  buildings  by  the  thousands.  Everyone 
uses  Hinges  everywhere! 

Hinge  making  is  important.  Hinge  useful- 
ness is  universal.  The  Mc Kinney  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
realized  this  when  they  designed  their  first 
hinge  fifty  years  ago.  It  set  a  standard  for 
the  millions  that  have  followed  since.  Today 
the  name  Mc  Kinney  is  a  mark  of  unexcelled 
usefulness,  design  and  durability. 

When  planning  for  building  or  repairs, 
don't  overlook  a  proper  selection  of  hinges. 
Remember  hinges  make  doors  possible. 
McKinney  Hinges — better  doors! 


You  can  get  McKinney  Hinges  and  Butts 
to  match  any  architectural  design.  They  com- 
bine artistic  taste  with  practical  everyday  use- 
fulness. With  them  doors  respond  quickly 
and  quietly.  There  is  never  a  sag — never  a 
squeak.  From  Milady's  jewel  box  cover  to 
the  huge  Industrial  uate,  each  McKinney 
Hinge  and  Butt  serves  its  purpose  well. 
There  is  a  size  to  rill  every  hinge  need  pt-r- 
fectly — and  without  interruption. 

You  will  rind  at  least  one  store  in  your 
locality  selling  the  McKinney  line.  That 
dealer  is  proud  his  store;/  McKinney  Head- 
quarters. 

So  when  you  l:o  to  buy  remember  the  name 
McKinney.  See  that  it  appears  on  tlu  hi  I 
or  butts  you  buy. 

McKinne]    Service  will   be  your   reward! 


Also  manufacturers  of  McKinney 
parage  and  farm  building  door- 
harawart,  furniture  hardware 
and  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks. 
These  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks 
eliminate  the  need  of  extra  help- 
ers and  cut  trucking  costs  in  half. 


McKINNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 


McKINNEY  MANITACTURING  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh. 


Western  Office,  Chicago. 
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Wheel-  Talk  Number  Six 

You  should  be  just  as  critical  of 
the  wheels  as  you  are  of  the  motor 
or  body-design  or  spring-suspen- 
sion of  your   motor  car. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  part  played 

1>\    the  wheels    in    the    s  a  f< 
comfort    and     economy    of    your 
motoring. 

The  purpose — and  the  only  pur- 
— of  this  series  of  \\  heel- 
Talks  is  to  inform  the  intelligent 
motorist  of  what  progress  Science 
has  made  and  continues  to  make 
in  the  design  and  construction  ot 
motor  car  whi 

1  hey  are  now  published  in  book 
form  and  will  be  sent  upon  requi 


The  first  essential  of  a  Motor  Car 
\\  heel  is  to  stay  round  and  run  true 
and  to  hold  the  tire  straight  and  firm 
in  the  line  of  the  wheel. 

A  Wobbly  Wheel,  such  as  shown  on 
the  old  "buggy,"  is  not  beautiful. 
On  a  motor  car  it  has  more  serious 
objections.  It  retards  the  proj 
of  the  car.  Ir  wracks  the  mech- 
anism of  the  car.  It  wastes  po 
and  gasoline.     It  destroys  the  tire. 

A  Wheel  that  is  not  round,  that  does 
not  hold  the  tire  firm  and  true  de- 
stroys the  all-needful  resiliency  which 
is  produced  by  the  combined  action 
of  springs,  tires  and   scat  cushions. 

Rattling  spokes,  squeaking  rims, 
wheels  "out  of  true"  are  caused 
by  several  things.  Demountable 
runs  get  bent  in  service.  Clamps 
work  loose.       Felloe    bands    shrink 


unevenly.  Most  of  this  is  caused 
by  the  uneven  shrinking  and  ex- 
panding due  to  the  variations  in 
degrees  of  moisture  and  temperature. 

A  Disteel  Wheel  is  spokeless  and 
noiseless.  It  is  a  single  tapered 
disc.  It  is  all  Steel.  Therefore  all 
parts  re-act  equally  to  moisture  and 
temperature. 

I  here  is  nothing  to  work  loose  and 
rattle. 

Disteel  Wheels  stay  round  and  run 
true  and  hold  the  tire  straight  and 

firm. 

The  motoring  public  which  instantly 
recognized  the  greater  Beauty  of 
Disteel  Wheels  has  now  ^iven  them 
world  -  wide  endorsement  because 
they  are,  literally,  Science  Brought 
to  the  Wheels  of  the  Motor  Car. 


Exclusive  Manufacturers 
Detroit  Pressed   Steel  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Disteel  Wheel  Plant,  Cabot  Avenue  Automobile  Frame  Plant,  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue 


New  York:  1846  Broadway,  at  61st  St. 
Boston:   92  5   Boylston    Street 


Chicago:  732  Michigan  Avenue 
San  Francisco:  ilb  Rialto  Building 


DISTEEL  WHEEL 

>A'   YVAee/s  Jfcat    Complete  f7/ze  Car 
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the  earlier,  simph  r  racial  r<  "In 

golf  we  have  the  old  feeling  of  bi1 1 
and  straighl :    in  hunl  ing, 
rela  tion"  has  i  i  ^  plac<   h<  n 
i-sio-i  of  w  hat    proper! 
r-an   do   for    the    subnormal     child, 
close   relations   ol'    plaj    to   <  duca  I  ion 
physical    and    to    moral   ■■•■■ 
terestingly  set  forth.     "Oni    of   tl 
lessons     that     boys     tnu  I    learn 
there  is  something  Larg< 
vidua!   sell'.  .  .  .  If  a  bo;     pla         >as<  ball 
and  docs  not,  know   the  dilt 

playing  ii  for  himself  and  pla  ■   the 

team,     his    unites     will     teaeh     him 
promptly  and  wil  h  more  i 

I-  mi't  hod  could  pro\  ide.   ...    I 
nut  only  expresses  t  he  grow  i  md- 

of  1 1 1 « ■  boy,  ii   is  also 
the  development  of  these  standai  i 

Dr.  Q-uliok  strongly  prot(  the 

doctrine  of  "  hands  off,"  of  allow  ing  a  child 
to    play    uncontrolled.      Such    a    child,    hi 
declares,  speedily  becomes  ";i  nuisanci 
himself,  to  his  mother,  his  father,  and  to 
all  their  friends  old  and  young.     The  b 
instinct   feelings  have  never  been  curbed, 
and  control   has  not  been  acquired.  .  .  . 
lie  has  learned  thai    he  can  do  anything 
he   phases   with    people  and   thai    there  are 
no    consequences.    .    .    .    The     idea     of     free 

play  unmodified  bj  playmates,  parents,  or 
teachers  is  a  truly  pernicious  om  ." 

The  changes  brougb.1  about   in  pla; 
in  every  other  phase  of  life  by  the  forces 

6f  modern  civilization  are  matters  of  which 
Dr.  (lulick  writes  at  some  length.  "The 
modern  home,"  he  says  "offers  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  growing  boj  to  exercise  his 
constructive  impulses  in  a  wholesome  way," 
ami  but  little  for  the  growing  girl.  Hut 
Dr.  Gulick  does  not  join  the  chorus  of  1  hose 
who  wail  over  the  passing  of  the  old- 
fashioned  home.  "The  community  has 
taken  over  many  of  the  functions  the 
family  formerly  had.  ...  1  believe  in  tin 
home,  but  I  believe  more  in  the  individual 
and  the  community."  It  is  the  bush 
of  the  community  to  "provide  for  children 

to  the  same  extent,  and  more  completely." 


GREEK  GODS  AND  A  FEW    HUMANS 


I 


N  past  times  lawful  marriage  might 
only  be  contracted  among  the 
nobler  folk.  Patricians  alone' enjoyed  the 
privilege,  so  that  many  admirable  v 
were  lost  to  the  community  and  many 
good  men  denied  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting 
a  husband's  virtues  .  .  .  until  came  the 
tribune,  Canuleius,  who— advanced  spiril 

that  he  was — perceived  and  declared  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  the  middle  classes.  Nay, 
this  innovator  went  further,  and.  greatly 
daring,  claimed  that  every  Roman  oil 
might  become  a  husband,  if  it  so  pleased 
him. 

"The  populace  began  to  wed,  charilj  al 
first,  then  with  greater  trusl  .  .  .  even  the 
rag-picker  or  dustman  felt  he  might  take 
a  wife  without  affront  to  Olympus." 

So,  in  a  little  village  in   ltal\,   Festue, 

who  loved  Livia,  desired  to  wed  her.     They 

were  pioneers  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  "It 
was,  indeed,  counted  something  of  an 
eccentricity  when  the  young  man's  in- 
tentions proved  strictly  honorable  .  .  . 
the  Mrs.  Grundy  of  that  village  looked 
with  doubting  eye  on  marriage  and  feared 
that  it  might  open  a  door  to  many   things 


I ',  .  ■ 


millai         B 
Apollo 

I 

upln 

■ 
i 1. 

would     b<  com*      n 

the 
i ... 

»rt  nighl  ld<  d  bli 

of   a    mi  aJ    « ith    i  h< 

trouble     '<  r«  d 

fancii  d   t  hem.     All  of 

belie\  iut;  t  hat   he  v  he  food 

t  hat    mat  tend   |i  . 

n  i.in  can  b 
bodj  .'  said  I 

His    «  ife,    howc  \  er,    repro>  ed    him : 
entertained    the    highesl    n  and    ad- 

miral ion  for  t  heir  g  that  be 

walked   w  ith   Apollo." 

I'ii  • :.  a  big,  jolly,  genera 
good-tempered  young  man  who  wor- 
shiped Bacchus.  Li\  shiped  the 
same  god  as  her  husband,  and  was  very 
happj  doing  so.  To  b<  sure,  she  would  nol 
agree  i  hal  Festus  i  a  -  righl  w  hen  h< 
thai  he  was  sorry  for  Evander,  sorry  for 
him  be,  ause  he  m  \  i  r  laughed. 

"'Even  Jupiter  laughs,'  said  Kevins. 

" '  Bui     not     Apollo.'    answi  red    Ins    v 

'and  doubtless  the  true  servants  of  Apollo 
imitate  him  in  t  hi-  mat  !i  r.'  " 

\     shorl      tune     after     this     \i-it     from 
I       ttder,    li\  ia  ascend*  <1   into   the  fori  s1 

where   her   husband   was  at    work,  being  a 

wood-cutter,  she  wenl  to  take  him  his 
dinner,  and  also  she  took  with  her  Borne 
little  cakes  of  millet  and  honey  for  the 
Panisci,    <>r    baby    Pans.      A       he    plays 

with    them,    telling    them    a    tale,    for    they 

d  stories,  'he  ululation  of  a  pack  <>f 
hungry  wolves  broke  on  her  ears.  The 
Panisci,  have  no  hearts,  bul  they  wanted 
more  millet  cakes,  and  thej  cried  to 
Livia  t<t  'limb  a  steep  rock  and  to  pn 
Apollo,  for  the  wolves  were  his  bea 

"  '  Ala<.  I  worship  Bacchus.1 
\po!!o  may   not    know    it .'  " 

The  woh  es  snapl    and  leapt    at    • 
of  the  rock,  or  la>   waiting  their  hour  with 
the  deadly    patience  of  wild  beasts. 
Livia  called  upon   the  Delphi* 
her. 

He  came,  in  a  burst  of  light   and  po 
and  sent  the  wolf-pack  howling,  and  | 

his  di\  ine  hand   to   l.i\  ia   lo  In  lp   I 

the  rock.     Hut  when  he  heard  that  sh<   was 

not  habitually   his  worshiper  h»    I 

Then   in    hi-    \  oice   of   musii  ! 

that  Bacchus  w 

A  danger  to  the  race  of  man.  h< 

plot-  to  see  all   men  bound  to  him  in  the 

tendrils  of  the  <  ine.      "  '  How    diffi 

service!     How    superior  mj    appeal!" 
oonoludi 

And   now    troubl.    begins  for   K. -ins 
I.i\  ia.    Apollo  had  biddi  n  her  ask  Evander 
to  teach  her  and  her  husband  hi-  worship. 
Hit    PestUS   has   no   intention   of  chai;. 
his  pod. 

"We  have  agreed  to  worship  H 
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cottonfabr  need 
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helps    a    fellow     keep 

cool    on    the    lx>tt' 
kind  of  a  daj      try  it. 

Start  tin  m  right 

— buy  Lasdong  Union 

Suits  at  your  dealers 

Shon  sleeve-,  three-quart 

leu    and    athi< 

men.      Boys,  athletic. 

Reasons    for    buying 

LASTLONG 
Union  Suits 
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Lastlong  Underwear  Co. 

349  Broadway.  Dcpt.  D.  New  Yoric 


FEATHVffWEKBT'  •  FLAT-*pIT 

Union  Suits 

For  Men  and  Boys 
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//.  re  u  the  ordinary 
.  braided  table  cover- 

I     ■  '/mil, 

easily  rut, si  ret' 
unravi  U  d 
it  with  tin'  illust 
of  Duracord  above. 


This  is  Duracord. 
Thick, heavy  strands, 
w  «■  \  en  like  a  pit 
tire  hose,  not  Oraided. 
P  utsfdt 

,ii/  with  im- 
pregnating compound 
removed. 


The  life  of  a  4ji 

Poi-table  Electric  Coi«d 
depends  on  its  cover 

This  outside  cover  determines  the  real  strength 
of  any  portable  electric  cord.  What's  the  use  of 
good  insulation  if  it  is  not  properly  protected  ? 

niMcoKn 

U^sWs^^  TRADE    MARK  Js%mmr 

is  insulated  better  than  underwriters  require- 
ments. In  addition,  it  has  a  heavy  protective 
covering  woven  like  a  piece  of  fire  hose.  It  out- 
wears ordinary  cord  many  times. 

This  cover  withstands  the  battering,  hard  knocks, 
and  abuse  of  everyday  use.  It  means  fewer 
replacements — tools  and  men  are  kept  on  the  job. 

Duracord  can  be  furnished  in  all  sizes  of  porta- 
ble electric  cord  and  also  in  the  larger  sizes  of 
single  and  duplex  cable. 

Ask  your  electrical  Jobber  about  Duracord  or  let 
us  si  ml  you  samples  of  "Duracord  and  ordinary 

rind  for  you  to  test,  and   compare  yourself. 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Makers  of  Dura  duct 

Flexible  Non-Metallic  Conduit 

and  tubular  woven  fabric*  of  tall  kinds 
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and,  for  my  part.  I  find  him  a  good  friend 
and  a  stanch  deity,  who  demands  no  im- 
possible sacrifices  and  is  content  if    I  am 
happy.     Wine  suits  me.     I  am  the  bi 
for  it."     So  speaks  Festus.     But    Li\ 

Hot    r-nlltl   lit  . 

"Now  did  Livia,  while  rejoicing  in  the 
love  of  Festus,  aone  the  less  terribly  wound 
him.  She  was  a  happy  woman,  but,  like 
so  many  happy  women,  could  not  lei 
well  alone.  .  .  .  She  met  Evander  and 
told  him  that  an  impulse  drove  her  to 
Apollo.  Naturally  he  -a  devout  bachelor 
— encouraged  her  greatly  and  said  that  not 
for  twenty  husbands  must  she  set  aside 
the  glorious  inspiration  that  had  come  to 
her." 

So  Evander  praises  and  encourag<  s 
Livia.  But  Pestus  is  angry  at  the  new  fad 
of  his  wife.  He  find-  her  placing  flowers 
on  the  altar  of  Apollo,  and  he  flies  into  a 
passion,  takes  her  home,  and  beats  her. 
Livia  is  now  a  martyr  to  her  idea,  and  she 
glories  in  it.  Festus  had  "  turned  his  wife 
into  a  tragedy  queen,  and  from  being  a 
jolly  and  laughing  lass,  who  Loved  his  em- 
braces and  would  rather  have  sal  upon  his 
lap  than  the  throne  of  an  empress,  he  saw 
the  new  Livia — unsmiling,  sublimely  pa- 
tient, and  with  already  a  hint  of  the  sell- 
righteousness  which  is  often  born  in  thosi 
who  follow  the  Apollonian  way." 

Festus,  a  simple,  amiable  man  who 
truly  loved  his  wife,  repents  his  anger  and 
begs  forgiveness,  and  is  forgiven  with 
maddening  sweetness.  Hut  Livia  continues 
to  disobey  him  and  to  pray  to  Apollo  and 
in  suffer  heroically.  Evander  urges  her 
to  continue  on  the  road  of  martyrdom. 
They  meet  constantly  to  talk  over  the 
beauty  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  And 
at  length  Evander,  furious  at  her  domestic 
suffering,  which  lost  nothing  on  her  lips, 
"considered  whether  he  should  not  now 
rescue  Livia  from  her  woodman  and  be  a 
helpmate  worthy  of  her  unusual  character 
and  attainments." 

The  truth,  of  course,  was  that  neither 
Livia  nor  Evander  had  any  real  love  for 
each  other.  But  they  had  talked  so  much. 
and  uttered  so  many  noble  sentiments,  and 
were  so  convinced  of  their  own  superiority, 
that  something  had  to  be  done.  Apollo, 
being  consulted,  commanded  that  Livia 
throw  in  her  fortunes  with  Evander.  As 
for  Festus  and  Bacchus,  they  were  each 
busy  with  their  work  and  failed  to  take 
notice  of  what  was  toward.  Poor  PestUS, 
however,  unhappy,  and  still  loving  Livia 
with  all  his  heart,  begs  Bacchus  to  help 
him.  But  it  is  too  late.  Returning  from 
his  visit   to  the  god,  he  finds  Livia  flown 

Until  Festus  releases  Livia,  Evander 
and  she  live  together  platonioally.  This, 
indeed,  suits  Evander,  who  is  happiest 
when  talking  and  needs  only  a  devout 
listener.  But  surely  and  with  increasing 
power  boredom  creeps  upon   Livia.      In  the 

cold  heights  of  intellectual  self-sufficiency 
when'  Evander  lives  --he  irasps  for  breath. 
The  jolly  human  ways  of  PestUS  come 
back   to   her  in  dreams.      Evander  goes  on 

talking,  reciting  poems,  urging  Livia  to 
scale  the  white  heights,  to  forgel  her 
human  self.  But  the  girl  is  a  human  being, 
not  an  abstraction.  Moreover,  the  village 
folk  take  PeStUS's  part.  He  refuses  to 
divorce  his  wife,  says  he  loves  her,  and 
wants  her  back,  and  the  people  applaud 
him.  Livia  i-  not  even  admired  for  her 
great  act. 

It  is  all  too  much.     She  swims  the  lake 
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^TEEL  is  steel  and  machines 
are  machines. 

Yet  one  forging  holds  and 
another  fails.  One  says,  "Rely 
on  me"  and  proves  it  the  other 
brings  failure  and  peril  when  it 
breaks  under  strain. 

Why  the  difference? 

Men. 

The  proudest  product  of  the 
Billings  &  Spencer  Company 
of  Hartford,  the  First  Com- 
mercial Drop  Forging  Plant  in 
America,  is  men. 

Men  in  executive  positions 
who  have  descended  from  the 
founders  of  the  business  who 
got  from  their  own  fathers  the 
Triangle  R  ideal. 

Men  in  the  shops  to  whom 
the  crash  of  the  hammers  has 
been  music  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Such  a  man  as,  grown 
too  old  for  active  work,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  shops 
as  a  watchman,  because  the 
thunder  of  noise  and  the  bursts 
of  live  sparks  were  part  of  his 
life.    He  stayed. 


Men  w  ho  ha\  e  grow  n  up  and 

grown  old  in  the  Millings  <\ 
Spencer   trad  it  ion    that    "into 

even  forging  ioes  our  whole 
reputation." 

Men  to  whom  steel  is  a  living 
and  breathing  tiling. with  human 
faults  or  virtues,  who  could  no! 

work  if  the\  were  not  allowed 
steel  worths  of  their  craftsman- 
ship. Men  to  whom  great  ma- 
chines are  as  their  own  finger-i 
tips  who  constantly  plan  for 
better  work,  to  whom  the  im- 
provement of  a  single  screw  is 
an  epoch  of  accomplishment. 

Men  who  think  onl\  of  the 
product  who  send  out  their 
forgings  into  the  world  of  indus- 
try as  a  father  sends  out  his  sons 

w 

giving  them   the  best  there    is 

in  themselves. 

.lust  men. 

And  that  is  the  onl\  differ- 
ence between  forgings.  the  onl\ 
difference  between  this  tool 
and    that,    the    only    difference 

between  machines. 

Men. 
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Cords  Carefully  Built 


If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  one 
point  of  greatest  superiority  which 
marks  Mohawk  Cords  above  other 
tires,  we  would  name  "  Care  that 
Goes  Into  Their  Making  ". 

Careful  work  was  the  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  the  Mohawk  Rubber 
Company  was  organized  seven  years 
ago  and  on  which  it  has  grown  to  a 
position  among  the  leading  tire 
companies  of  the  country. 

This  dominating  principle  has  been 
maintained  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials and  in  the  building  of  all 
Mohawk  Tires — both  Cord  and  Fab- 


ric— and  Mohawk  Tubes.  We  have 
adhered  strictly  to  the  policy  of 
using  only  pure  rubber  and  the  best 
fabric  obtainable,  plus  the  necessary 
compounding  materials,  in  spite  of 
the  alluring  cost-cutting  possibilities 
of  the  thousands  of  substitutes 
which  are  today  common  in  the  tire 
business. 

Mohawk  Tires  are  built  by  hand  be- 
cause that  is  the  more  careful  way. 

Moreover,  you  will  find  that  Mo- 
hawk Cords  weigh  more  than  the 
average  cord  tire — as  much  as  8  to 
10  pounds  in  the  larger  sizes. 


Mohawk    Quality.   Tjres   are   Made  in  Both   Cord 
and  Fabric    Types  and  in  Four  Styles  of  Treads 


MOHAWK 


TIRES 


MOHAWK   RUBBER   COMPANY.   AKRON,  OHIO 


Kansas  City 

New  York 


Dallas 
Boston 


San  Francisco 
Chicago 


Los  Angeles 
Atlanta 
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that  liea  bel  ween  her  and  I 
him  to  take  her  back. 

Naturally     the     whol< 
Apollo    immensely,    and 
Livia    must    die.      Bui    B 
and  oalm  person  when  all 
with  his  brother  in  word  dom 

I  wins  Livia's  pardon. 

It,  is  all  an  allegory ,  a 
fable.     But  it  applies  to   u     to-d 

of    !■    tus    and    Livia        id     I.    mder 
and   the  gods   they   worship.  and 

humans,  we  are  up  i<>  odd  antic  .  and 
better   to    be   abl     to    lau 
than  to  pose  like  E\  a  rider. 


TO  RULE  A   PEASANT    NATION 
IRELAND 


"TT  would  be  well  if  ,i  man  could  enter 

1    Ireland     really     knowing     thai 
knows  nothing  about   Ireland.     The  mis- 
fortune is  that  most  men  know  the  name 
too  well  and  the  thing  too  little." 

The  whole,  Irish  question  is  so  inextri- 
cably bound  up  with  what,  every  one 
about  it  that  on<'  is  only  too  apt  to  make 
up  one's  mind  upon  the  basis  of  hearsay. 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  who  went  to  Inland 
during  the  war  to  recruit  Irishmen,  came 
back  with  a  very  clear  notion,  not  of  what 
was  said  of  Ireland  by  the  adherents 
of  any  party,  but  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard. 

His  "Irish  Impressions"  (John  Lane 
Company),  he  says,  •"would  probably  be  a 
better  book;  as  well  as  a  better  joke,  if  1 
were  to  call  the  island  throughout  by 
some  name  like  Atlantis,  ind  only  reveal 
on  the  last  page  that  I  was  referring  to 
Ireland.  Englishmen  would  see  a  situa- 
tion of  great  interest,  objects  with  which 
they  could  feel  considerable  sympathy,  and 
opportunities  of  which  they  might  lake 
considerable  advantage,  if  only  they  would 
really  look  at  the  place  plain  and  straight. 
.  .  ."  Ireland  is  too  close,  both  to  England 
and  America,  to  allow  most  people  to  look 
at  it  without  preconceived  notions  and 
deep-seated  prejudices. 

Ireland,  from  Mr.  Chesterton's  view- 
point, is  by  no  means  the  Ireland  that  most 
people  think  it;  it  is  a  country  in  which 
there  is  life  and  hope,  in  which  "ail  that 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  cttl-ih-suc  has 
turned  the  corner  and  stands  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  road."  Ireland  is  a  land  of 
living  men,  not  of  dead  traditions. 

"Englishmen  believed  in  Irish  decay 
e\wn  when  they  were  large-minded  enough 
to  lament  it.  It  might  be  said  that  I 
those  who  were  penitent  because  the  thing 
was  murdered  were  quite  convinced  that 
it  was  dead."  The  miracle  of  modern 
Ireland,  according  to  Mr.  Chesterton,  is  its 
life:  "It  is  a  miracle  more  marvelous  than 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.     It    is  the 

resurrection  of  the  body." 

The  Irish  question  has  been  disousl  for 
decades,  but  what  the  English  have  failed 
to  consider  was  the  Irish  answer.  "That 
is,  the  Liberal  was  content  with  the  nega- 
tive   truth,    that    the    Irish    should    nol    be 

prevented  from  having  the  sort  of  law  they 
liked.  But  the  Liberal  seldom  faced  the 
positive  truth  about  what  sort  of  law 
they  would  like." 

Now  the  question  of  Union  or  of  Home 
Rule  is  the  principal  question  for  which 
no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  found. 
Mr.  Chesterton  unhesitatingly  declares 
that   "a  free  Ireland   would   nol    only    not 


■ 
or 

esc*.      B 

of    Mr.    Chi 

\\  ha 

met  hi 
rod<    'hi' 

ide  of 

and  d    all    d 

strut 

be    land 

i  he  ban  •    land  • 

large    modern    • 

landlord  ter  with  hi-  ban  ban 

'  he  ;  ;    and  I  wa-  told  rat 

had  been  -' rik<  -  and  similar 
labor  troubles.  I  did  not  go  into  the 
rights  of  the  matter;    but   the  poinl    her. 

i-    that,    wh.-i  be   moral    i- 

the  Bame.  You  may  curse  the  cruel 
capitalist  landlord  or  you  maj  rave  at  thi 
ruffianly  Bolshevik  -inker-;  bm 
must  admit  that  between  them  they  had 
produced  a  stoppage,  which  the  pea 
proprietorship'  a  few  yards  off  did  n<>i 
produce." 

The    road,    with    fields    on    ciih<r     -ide, 

some  cultivated,  others  uncultivated,  i 
Mr.  Chesterton  a  symbol;   the  story  of  the 
fields    is   an   allegory.     It   i-   an   allegory 
of  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  of  going 

about      thingfl     in      Ireland.      The     p.  a 

proprieto  the   nation,   ami   an>    at- 

tempt to  foist  upon  that  class  and  there- 
fore that  nation  a  Bystem  of  life  or  gov- 
ernment at  variance  with  its  essential 
needs  is  bound  to  come  to  naught. 

If  the  peasant  proprietors  can  govern 

their   own    lives   and    farms,    why    can    not 

they    govern    their    own    country?    "L 

becavM    they    wire    on    a    small    BOale 
that    they    were    a    great    BUOOeSS.      L     wa- 

because  they  were  too  poor  to  have 
servants  that  they  grew  rich  in  spile  of 
strikers.      It    was.    so    far    as    it    went,    the 

flattest  possible  contradiction  to  all  ih.it  is 
said  in  England,  both  by  CoUectivists  and 
Capitalists,  about  the  efficiency  of  the 
great  organisation.     For  in  bo  far  as  it  had 

failed,  it  had  actually  failed  not  only 
through  being  great,  but  through  being 
organized." 

The  heart  of  the  Becret  is  this,  that  the 
many  remedies  proposed  for  curing  Irish 
ills  were  simply  the  wrong  remedies.  Ire- 
land is  not  England.  "On  the  left  sj,;, 
the  road  the  big  machine  had  stopl  work- 
ing, becauai  it  was  a  big  machim 
small  men  were  still  working,  1  ■  thej 

were  not  machines.     Such  were  tin 
relations  of  the  two  things,  that  the  - 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Capitalism 
.  .  .  These   little   pottering   p<  had 

got  hold  of  the  true  Beeret." 

For  this  reason,  then,  Union  with   i 
gland  is  out  of  the  question.     "Perhaps 
it    is  .  .  .  the    only     argument     against 
Unionism;    which   is   probablj    why   it    is 
never  used  against  Unionu 

The  Irishman  is  nol  a  tradesman,  he 
farmer.      "It  is  nol  so  much  thai   England 
OUghl  not  to  rule  Ireland  as  thai   England 
can  not.      11   is  not   so  much  that   England 


Did  Yovt  Ever 
Whip  Cream? 

I 
u<<uld  rind   that   a  lot  of    men   arc 
intimate  terms  n  nh  km  1 
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;ik  the  < 
and  nothing  seems  to  i  • 

cream 

Mennen  lather  works  the  - 

About  one  man  in  a  hundred 

results 
to  build  up  a  him  lather. 

I  licse  L  tends  i 
marvelous  results  d  a/ithMenm 

devote  about  three  mil 
n)'_\  using  . 
much  watc;  ;11  hold. 

The  mealiest  beard  that  ted, 

curls   up   and    quits   after    three    inn.. 
exposure  to   Mennen   lather. 
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Touring  Proves  the 

Worth  of  Daytdns-' 

AWAY  from  the  concrete  and  asphalt— speeding 
1\  along  new  trails,  up  hill  and  down—through  sand 
and  mud  and  over  bumps  and  ruts-- 

--That's  the  test  that  makes  you  fully  realize 
the  strength  and  stamina- -and  the  riding  ease-- 
of  these  better  wire  wheels. 


TOURING  surely  proves  the 
worth  of  Daytons!  Then  it 
is  that  the  extra  wheel,  carried 
at  the  rear  with  tire  ready-in- 
flated, is  doubly  appreciated. 
Punctures  or  blowouts  mean 
only  a  few  minutes  delay  at 
the  most. 

The  speedometer  clicks  off 
mile  after  mile,  but  you  ride 
in  absolute  comfort.  All  minor 
road  shocks  are  absorbed  and 
dissipated  by  these  scientifi- 
cally light,  strong,  resilient 
wheels. 


THE  braced  construction  of 
the  triple  spoke  lacing 
guards  efficiently  against  side- 
thrust  shock.  Each  spoke 
in  these  wheels  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  tensile  strain 
of  over  3,000  pounds. 

And  the  clean-cut  beauty  of 
these  better  wheels  is  a  big 
factor,  of  course.  Their  quiet 
elegance  and  unmistakable 
evidence  of  supple  strength 
greatly  improves  the  appear- 
ance of  Ford  and  Chevrolet 
490  cars'. 


We  suggest  that  you  see  these  handsome  wheels  at  your 
dealer's  today.  If  you  do  not  know  his  name,  write  direct  to  us 
for  catalog  and  full  information. 

The  Dayton  Wire  Wheel  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


can  not  rule  Irishmen  a>  that  merchants 
can  not  rule  peasants."  Wha1  is  meat  for 
England     is    poison    for     Inland.     Each 

miry,  each  nation,  is  distincl  from  the 

oilier,  for  "the  firs!  fact  to  realize  is  that 
re  dealing  with  a  European  peasantry; 
and  it  would  be  reallj  better,  as  1  say,  to 
think  of  i1  fii  I  lontinental  peasanti 

England  does  not  understand  what  a 
"  pea  '   means.     Politicians  can 

deal  with  "peasantry,"  for  politicians 
deal  sfully   only    with   other    politi- 

cians. ".  .  .  We  mils  be  as  honest  as 
ants;  and  thai  is  very  hard  for 
politicians."  England's  failure  in  Inland 
makes  i1  uexl  to  impossible  to  establish 
faith  in  her  policies.  .Mr.  Chesterton 
d(  clan-: 

•'  1  will  say  here,  oner  and  for  all,  tho 
hardesl   thing  that  an  Englishman  has  to 

of   his   impressions   of   anothi  r   gi 
European  people:    thai  over  all  those  hills 
and    valleys    our   word    is    wind    and    our 
bond  is  waste  paper." 

Where  the  family  flourishes  and  its 
bonds  an-  preserved,  there  is  vitality. 
"Now  the  second  solid  fad  which  stri 
me  in  Ireland  (after  the  success  of  small 
properly  and  the  failure  of  large  organ? 
ization)  was  the  fad  thai  the  family  was 
in  a  flatly  contradictory  position."  In 
Ireland  you  speak  of  a  Callahan,  as  in 
Scotland  you  speak  of  a  Campbell.  "The 
English  would  no  more  have  thoughl  of  a 
plural  for  the  word  Gladstone  than  for  the 
word  (iod."  The  feeling  for  family  names 
may  be  best  exemplified  by-saying  that 
"Parnell  is  the  Parnell  for  the  English; 
but  a  Parnell  for  the  [rish." 

If  it  is  largely  the  faull  of  England  that 
there  is  still  an  unanswered  Irish  question, 
the  Irish  themselves  must  accept  some  of 
the  Maine.  Mr.  Chesterton  asserts  that 
those  individuals  and  societies  thai  clamor 
most  loudly  for  Irish  nationalism  are  in 
many  respects  the  least  national.  "It 
is  primarily  Sinn  Fein,  or  th<  extreme 
national  party,  which  thus  relatively  failed 
to  realize  thai  Ireland  is  a  nation.  A.1 
ii  failed  in  nationalism  exactly  so  far 
as  ii  failed  to  intervene  in  the  war  of  the 
nations  against  Prussian  imperialism.  For 
its  argumenl  involved,  unconsciously,  the 
proposition  thai  Inland  is  nol  a  nation; 
that  Ireland  is  a  tribe  or  a  settlement  or  a 
chance  sprinkling  of  aborigines.  In  short, 
if  the  Irish  are  barbarians,  thej  need  nol 
trouble  about  other  barbarians  sacking 
the  cities  of  the  world.  .  .  .'*  If  Ireland 
had  succeeded  in  thus  show  ing  her  national- 
ism   she    would    to-daj  n    thousand 

miles  nearer  her  deliverance " 

Mr.  Chesterton  argues  at  length,  and 
with  great  conviction,  on  the  wrongs  of 
Inland.  l>ut  to  him  the  most  weighty  argu- 
menl is  after  all  the  simplest,  the  mosl 
human: 

■  \  brilliant  writer  .  .  .  once  propounded 
bo  me  his  highly  personal  and  even  per- 
verse type  of  internationalism  1>\  saying, 
of  unanswerable  challenge, 
•Wouldn't  you  rather  he  ruled  bj  Goethe 
than  by  Waller  Long?'  I  replied  thai 
words  could  no!  express  the  wild  love  and 
loyalty  1  should  feel  for  Mr.  Walter  Long 
if  the  only  alternative  were  Goethe.  1 
could  noi  have  put  my  own  national  cas. 
in  a  clearer  or  more  compact  form.  I 
mighl  occasionally  feel  inclined  to  kill 
Mr.  Long;  bul  under  the  approaching 
shadow  of  (loci  he.  1  should  feel  nmi'i 
inclined  to  kill  myself." 
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Di£finc£ii?e  in  lookti  as  v)ell  as  Performance 


A  GRACEFULLY  propor- 
tioned tire,  distinctly  an 
advancement  in  good  looks 
and  in  mileage  —  the  Ajax 
Cord. 

Its  appearance  attracts.  Its  per- 
formance convinces.  The  Ajax 
Cord  is  establishing  a  remarkable 
mileage  average.  Not  here-and- 
there  instances  of  superior  per- 
formance, but  an  average,  com- 
puted from  the  experience  of 
thousands  of -users  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Cleated  Tread   of  the   Ajax 
Cord  is  every  whit  as  serviceable 


as  it  is  good  looking.   It  holds,  like 
the  cleats  on  an   athlete's  sho 
And  "Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength" 
brace  and  reinforce  it  at  both  sides. 

In  building  the  Ajax  Cord,  special 
precaution  is  taken.  The  cords  are 
laid  gently  in  position-  never 
bound  or  stretched.  Thus  full 
resiliency  is  retained  in  the  fin- 
ished tire,  which  permits  it  to 
give  and  flex  as  it  should,  with 
each  shock  of  the  road. 

Outstanding  quality  marks  every 
Ajax  product  Ajax  Cord.  Ajax 
Road  King  (fabric).  Ajax  Inner 
Tubes.  Ajax  H.  Q.  (High  Quality) 
Tire  Accessories. 


Sold  by   Ajax  Franchise  Dealers   Everywhere 
AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc  .  NEW   YORK 

Factories:    Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  leading  Cilin 


The  line  of  Ajax 
H.  Q.  (High  Qual- 
ity) Tire  Acces- 
sories includes 
everything  the  car 
owner  needs  for 
emergency  or  long- 
lasting  tire    repairs. 

Ask  your  dealer. 
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PAI 


The  Most  Service ahle  Truck  in  JLmenca 

©TOR    TRUC 


The  increasing  adoption  of  Paige 
Motor  Trucks  is  significant  of  a  grow 
ing  tendency  on  the  part  of  modern 
business  establishments  to  choose 
transportation  equipment  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  industrial  machinery. 

Just  as  the  value  of  factory  equipment 
is  estimated  according  to  the  unit'C 
of  the  operation  which  it  performs,  so 
the  value  of  a  motor  truck  is  now- 
determined  on  the  basis  of  cost  per 
toil-mile. 


We,  of  the  Paige  Company,  have  no 
hesitation  in  endorsing  this  modern 
method  of  judging  a  motor  truck.  For 
we  know  from  experience  that  the 
mechanical  excellence  of  the  Paige  in- 
sures  such  economical  performance  and 
freedom  from  repairs  that  its  pcr-mile 
cost    of   operation    is    notably    small. 


If  you  select  your  next  motor  truck  on 
this  logical  basis,  it  is  m<  re  than  likely, 
we  believe,  that  your  choice  will  be 


-i 


Paige. 


PAIGE-DETROIT      MOTOR      CAR      COMPANY,      DETROIT,      Michigan 


Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  ajnd  Motor  Truc\s 
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SCIENCE  *  AND  *  INVENTION  •  CONTINUED 


RAILWAY   ELECTRIFICATION 


AM  electric  "power-zone,"  to  Include 
a  strip  of  territory  KX)  to  150  miles 
deep  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  b<  fcw<  ■  a 
Boston  and  Washington,  has  b(  en  propo  i  d 
by  eminent  engineers.  Within  thi 
there  would  presumably  be  jin  unprec- 
edented use  of  electric  power,  which 
ing  other  things  might  be  <  tnplo;  ed  to 
operate  all  railways  within  that  ii 

would  be  a  region  within  w  bich  all  to 
portation  by  steam  would  be  abolished, 
\\ .  B.  Potter,  enginei  r  of  the  railway  and 
traction  department  of  the  General  Eleotrio 
Company,  estimates  that  if  this  should  be 
done  at  least  half  of  the  present  fuel  con- 
sumption for  transportal  ion  pur]  ould 
b<  saved,  and  thai  other  important 
economies  could  be  realized.  Mr.  Potter 
gives  his  conclusions  in  The  General  Electric 
Review,  in  an  article  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing das  been  derived  by  adaptation  and 
abstract,  for  publication  in  The  Railway 
a-    (Chicago),   whence   we   quote   it, 

as  follows: 

"The  suggested  economic  system  of 
interconnected  power-generation  and  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  proposed  super- 
power /.one  should  adequately  and  ad- 
vantageously provide  for  the  electric 
operation  of  Ihe  railways  within  this  zone, 
as  well  as  for  the  power  required  for  in- 
dustrial and  other  put  poses  The  electrifi- 
cation of  these  railways  would  insure  not 
only  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  coal  otherwise  consumed  by  ihe  steam- 
locomotives  but.  also  a,  material  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  motive 
power  units.  Electrification  would  ;:lso 
provide  a  more  reliable  service  for  all  classes 
of  traffic  and  would  be  a  welcome  improve- 
ment to  the  traveler  as  passenger-trains 
woidd  be  less  frequently  late,  especially 
during  the  winter.  The  colder  the  weather 
the  greater  is  the  reserve  power  of  the 
electric  locomotive,  which  is  a  much 
better  characteristic  than  that  of  the 
steam -locomotive  whose  power  under 
similar  conditions  is  correspondingly 
diminished. 

"There  are  numerous  illustrations  of 
electric  operation  which  are  comparable  to 
the  service  within  the  /.one  under  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  many  other  examples 
of  railway-electrification  throughout  the 
country  and  abroad,  which  afford  con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  t  ho  successful  oper- 
ation of  railways  with  electric  power.  In 
fact,  a  large  number  of  railway  electrifica- 
tions are  already  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  proposed  /.one,  and  while 
they  do  not  represent,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  mileage  their  traffic  satislics 
are  available  and  can  readily  be  studied 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  demands  of 
the  whole  area.  A  tabulation  of  these 
electrifications  shows  that,  in  this  area  there 
are  already  380  miles  of  eleotrio  route. 
embracing  1,450  miles  of  single  track  and 
operating  230  electric  locomotives  and 
about,  one  thousand  motor-oars  for  mult  [pie 
unit  suburban  service." 

The  writer  estimates  the  present  railway 
traffic  in  the  proposed  /.one  and  Ihe  electric 
power  that  it  would  require  for  operation. 


UY   WHOLESALE 

As   reports   do   not   give  sepa- 
stati  rD  ii 

some  uncertainty  in  •  por- 

tion  of   each   road   and 

.Kr.i'-.-d  in 
purpose  of  the   investigate  -age 

of    <  aoh    road    within    ' 

mileage    has    been    applied  to    all    ot 
data  of  'he  road  such  a  of  loooi 

amoui  rtild   1" 

handled  eleotrically,  a:  ige  of  • 

replaced  05  1  h  otric  powi  r.  11<  eont  ii 

he  detailed  figures  obtained  from 
the   operating   n  port^   do 
switching  service,  '-'<•  per  cent,  hi 
added  to  the  mileage  and  tonnj 
this  service;    aid  at   the   power  require- 
ments pet   ton-mil'    '  itching  are  ap- 
proximately   double    those    for    main-line 
service,    )'•  per  cent,  has  been  added  to 
cover  the  coal  consumed  in  switching. 

mi  this  bat  1-  11   1-  est imated  'hat  tic 
railroad  traffic  in  the  region  covered 

•in.  can  bi  approximately  repr 
[thus): 

Railkoad  Traffic  in  tb  rowaa  Zom 

Passenger,  Freight,  and  Switcl 

Miles  of  route  12,000 

Miles  of  single  track ao.000 

Locomotives  In  set  vice 5,100 

Locomotive  miles  annually         ..        185,000,000 
<.ross  ton-miles  annually,  includ- 
ing   main     line    and     twitching 
movements  of  passenpT-t rains. 
freight-trains,  and  locomotives.  170,000.000,000 
Tons  of  coal  consumed  annually  .  .  21.000,000 

"Considering  railway  electrification 
broadlj  throughoul  the  whole  country  and 
including  only  those  lines  which  handle 
freight-  and  paasenger-eervioe  with  electric 

locomotives,  there  are  found  to  be  about 
seven  hundred  electric  locomotives  <>p>  r- 
atinfj:  over  five  thousand  miles  of  route, 

"From  available  data  on  the  results  of 
heavy  electrification  it  would  appear  that 

ihe   ton-miles    moved   by    >i\   and    one-half 

pounds  of  coal  in  a  steam-locomotive  is 

approximately  equal  to  that  which  can  be 
moved  by  one  kilowat  t-hour  deli\  end  from 

the    power-station.     Applying    this   ratio 

to   the  last    ilein   in    the   table,   ihe  electric 

energy  which  would  be  required  to  handle 

tin     traffic  now   handled  by   ihe  21,000,000 

tons  of  coal  in  Bteam-looomotives  is  ap- 
proximately 6,500,000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

"  If  we  assume  forty  wall-hours  per  Ion- 
mile  at  the  power-station,  which  checks 
fairly  well  with  the  records  of  a  mixed 
service    of    main    line    and    switching,    the 

total  energy  for  moving  the  assumed 
traffic  of  170,000,000,000  ton-miles  would 

be  approximately  t'>,soo,(X)0,0(X)  kilowatt- 
hours. 

"The  actual  requirements  would,  how- 
ever, lie  something  less.  It  lias  been 
estimated  that  of  all  the  tonnage  moving 
over  the  railroad,  approximately  1-  per 
cent,  is  taken  up  vviih  the  movement  of 
railroad  coal  1o  points  of  distribution, 
including  a  second  movement  of  the  same 
coal  in  the  locomotive  lenders.     Nfaking 

an  allowance  for  railroad  coal  that  would 
still  be  required,  a  reduction  of  ID  per  cent. 
would  seem  a  fair  estima-te.  This  would 
correspondingly    reduce    ihe    yearly    power 

requirements  to  about  ^000,000,000  kilo- 
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When  Your 
SprittgsBreak 

put  on 


JrHHfi  ft 


The  /t0pl*c*m»nt  Spring 


Fine    steel    springs 
of  strong  character. 


We  build 
them  for 
enduring 
strength. 

That  you  may  know 
them,  our  name 
plate  is  proudly 
shown  on  every  one. 

Thousands  of  dealers 
carry  VULCAN 
Springs.  On©  to  fit 
your  car.  You  need 
the  best  spring. 

Insist      on 
VULCAN 


J  O  J 


Murphy 

Da- cote 


Motor  Car 
Enamels 


ummiiuill'lA 


Of  Course  You  Can  Paint  It! 

Climb  into  your  overalls  and  devote  two  hours  to  slipping  a  new  dress 
over  your  car — a  dress  of  Da-cote  Motor  Car  Enamel,  which  has  all 
the  brilliance  and  beauty  of  the  original  factory  finish  and  just  about 
doubles  the  selling  value  of  the  car — or  its  pride  value  to  you. 

Da-cote  is  a  Murphy  Varnish  product. 

Won't  it  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  your  car  is  finished  with  the 
same  high  quality  of  varnish  that  for  the  last  half  century  has  beautified 
most  of  the  fine  pianos  and  furniture,  the  elegant  private  coaches  of  a 
past  generation  and  automobiles  of  today,  the  floors  and  woodwork  of 
costly  homes  and  institutions? 

Better  enamel  than  Da-cote  never  went  on  a  car,  yet  it  is  prepared 
expressly   for  amateur  use.      Anyone  can 
apply  it,  with  splendid  results. 

It  dries  overnight. 

Study  the  Da-cote  Color  Card  at  your 
paint  dealer's.  Many  popular  colors  are 
shown.  You  can  have  almost  any  com- 
bination you  want. 

Da-cote  is  inexpensive. 


Hurphy 

D*w-cote 


YELLO 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 

NBWARK  CHICAGO 

The  PouKall  Varnish  Company,  Limited.  Montteil, 
Canadian    Aimiiai* 


Motor  Gar 

'*>(4tel  shows  tttcp^ 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


watt-hours.  On  the  basis  of  the  probable 
load-factor,  this  load  would  call  for  about 
1,250,000  kilowatt-hours  of  power-station 
equipment. 

"The  conclusions  to  which  this  analyst 
points  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"  (a)  Of  the  whole  mileage  included  in 
the  zone  nol  a  very  large  proportion  has 
1h.ii  electrified,  but  main-line  electri 
tions  now  in  operation  are  of  sufficient 
extent  and  carry  tonnage  of  such  character 
fco  present  data  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  traffic  of  the  whole  district. 

"(6)  The  traffic  within  the  zone  now 
handled  by  steam-locomotives,  if  hand!.,! 
electrically,  would  require  an  average 
output  of  less  than  750,000  kilowatts,  and 
if  produced  entirely  by  coal-burning  i 
trie-power  stations  would  reduce  the  coal 
requirement  for  transportation  purposes 
from  twenty-one  to  seven  million  tons 
annually. 

"(c)  As  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
electric  power  will  be  produced  from 
hydraulic-power  stations,  this  coal  re- 
quirement will  be  reduced  in  proportion 
as  advantage  is  taken  of  hydraulic 
operation. 

"(d)  The  reduction  in  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  motive-power  units  would  be  a 
large  amount  which,  eslimated  from  the 
locomotive  mileage,  would  be  in  the  order 
of  $15,000,000  or  more  annually." 


CLEANING  UP  THE  OYSTER 

"  I  "UK  oyster  will  clean  himself  if  we 
A  give  him  a  chance.  We  have  almost 
eliminated  the  part  played  by  infected 
water-supply  in  the  causation  of  typhoid 
epidemics,  but  infected  oysters  remain  a 
possibility  despite  all  that  we  have  done. 
Dr.  William  Firth  Wells,  biologist  and 
sanitarian  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
servation Commission,  has  shown,  so  he 
tells  us  in  The  American  Journal  of  Public 
Wealth  (Chicago),  that  the  oyster,  ever 
ready  to  absorb  infection,  is  equally  ready 
to  part  with  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Too  often  this  opportunity  is  presented 
within  the  digestive  tract  of  a  human 
victim.  If  he  is  given  a  previous  chance 
in  an  environment  of  artificially  purified 
water,  he  will  automatically  clean  himself 
and  become  fit  for  food.  Dr.  Wells  re- 
minds us  that  water  and  milk  have  been 
successively  attacked  by  sanitarians  and 
rendered  innocuous.  Oysters,  he  thinks. 
come  next;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  presently  be  rendered 
wholly  harmless,      lie  says: 

"Former  practises  of  taking  up  clean 
oysters  and  placing  ihem  in  rivers  receiving 
the  sewage  of  large  cities  in  order  to  float 
or  plump  them  have  been  universally 
condemned  and  abandoned.  Contami- 
nated grounds  which  formerly  were  toler- 
ated as  maturing  grounds  for  oysters 
have  been  condemned,  and  as  a  result  it 
In-  generally  stated  that  oysters  to- 
day  can  be  eaten  with  impunity,  and  with 
full  satisfaction  that  they  are  produced 
from  reasonably  clean  areas.  The  activi- 
ties of   the   Boards  of   Health  thus  give 
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A  "Dead Engine" in  the  Warehouse  District.     Many  a  truck  owner  is  surprised  when  hi-  /■  OTRJ  that  8  s   ifmretmt  <j1  all 
"accidents"  to  the  average  truck  can  be  predicted  from  its  specifications  and  the  parts  from  u,huh  it  is  assembled 

Has  the  American  Business  Man 
Time  to  Save  Money 


GENERAL  SAM 
HOUSTON  built  an 
empire  in  the  South- 
west, simply  by  doing  the 
next  thing  every  day  as  it 
came  along. 

Reconstruction  will 
probably  have  to  be  man- 
aged pretty,  much  the 
same  way — producing  with 
one  hand  and  saving  with 
the  other,  day  after  day. 

The  Packard  people  do 
notpretend  toauthorityon 
any  subject  except  trans- 
portation. But  they  can 
show  the  American  busi- 
nessman records  of  savings 
in  trucking  costs — 10  per 
cent  in  gasoline,  18  to  22 
per  cent  in  time,  up  to  30 
per  cent  in  ton-mile  cost. 

They  can  show  him,  too, 
how  to  apply  the  same 
methods  to  his  own  busi- 
ness. 


Packard  has  done  away 
with  excess  costs  in  gaso- 
line, not  only  through 
the  remarkable  ability  of 
the  Packard  Truck  Engine, 
but  especially  by  means  of 
the  Packard  carbureter. 

HERE  is  a  carbureter 
built  especially  to 
stand  the  vibration  of  a 
truck  at  work.  The  float 
feed  positive  and  precise. 
The  carbureter  water- 
jacketed  and  mou  n  ted  h  igh 
up  on  the  cylinder  bloc; 
so  that  the  gas  is  warmed 
by  the  motor,  and  fed  to 
the  engine  ready  to  flash 
into  power. 

Packard  does  away  with 
excess  friction  and  oil 
wastage,  by  the  precise 
and  positive  alignment  of 
parts  from  end  to  end  of 
transmission. 

It  saves  oil  again  by  the 
close  fitting  of  pistons  and 


rings — and  by  preventing 
loss  of  oil  through  drip. 

It  saves  tires  by  distri- 
bution of  load,  by  the 
positive  and  uniform 
action  of  the  clutch — in 
fact,  by  the  engineering 
design  of  the  whole  Pack- 
ard rear  end. 

Dynamometer  tests  on 
Packard  Trucks  show  that 
the  Packard  delivers  86  pec 
cent  of  Engine-power  to 
the  rear  wheels  on  low 
gear,  and  94  per  cent  on 
high. 

YOU  often  hear  it  said 
that  Americans  are 
too  busy  making  money 
to  save  it. 

Yet   business   nun  who 

keep  accurate  cost  figures 
on  Packard,  as  compared 
with  the  average  truck, 
standardize  on  Packard. 


"Ask  the  Man   Who  Owns  One 
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PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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Just  See  What 
Valspar  Has  Done! 


y) 


Valspar  not  only  renews  the  colors,  but  the 
very  life  of  floor  coverings  like  linoleum, 
congoleum  and  oil  cloth. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  Valspar  in  the  evening, 
after  work  is  done,  and  in  the  morning  it  will 
be  dry  and  ready  for  use. 

Constant  washing  with  soap  and  water  has  no 
effect  upon  this  water-proof  varnish — scuffling 
feet  do  not  easily  mar  its  beautiful  finish. 

Valspar  is  also  best  for  all  woodwork — indoors 
and  out. 

Remember— anything  that  is  worth  varnishing 
is  worth  Valsparring. 


VALENTINE'S 

ALSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Special  Offer 

'\ 

Foi  vour  dealer's  name  and  15<   In  stamps,  we  will  srnd  you  ,\ 
sample  can  ol  Valspai      enough  t"  finish  .1  small  table  "i   chair.     Pill 

v\ 

out  coupon. 

S.j, 

I  teller's  N.imr                                                                                       ... 

w  -* 

UT  Name 

V^^^fr 

*V 

Your    \ddrc83 

ML  '_- 
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assurance  to  the  public  that  whatever 
products  they  receive  with  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  health  authorities  are  safe. 

"Sanitation,  however,  has  not  stop), 
here.  However  much  improvement  in 
our  water-supplies  has  been  secured  by 
the  treatment  of  sewage  discharged  into 
natural  waters,  or  by  changing  to  supplies 
less  polluted  by  sewage,  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  such  methods  are  not 
complete.  Science  has  produced  methods 
for  the  treatment  of  water-supplies  by 
which  all  vestiges  of  suspicion  may  be 
removed.  Likewise  with  the  milk  supply: 
however  clean  may  be  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  produced  such  milk  is  not  con- 
sidered absolutely  safe.  Possibilities  al- 
ways exist  for  the  accidental  infection  of 
milk  in  the  process  of  handling,  and 
here  science  has  produced  a  simple  and 
effective  way  of  pasteurizing  milk  so  as 
to  remove  the  last  faint  possibility  of 
suspicion. 

"The  same  problem  exists  in  the  o 
industry  to-day.  Whereas  oysters  gener- 
ally may  be  considered  free  from  con- 
tamination, there  are  practically  no  condi- 
tions under  which  oysters  are  naturally 
produced  where  contamination  is  not 
possible.  The  waters  over  the  beds  are 
open  to  navigation,  and  not  absolutely 
free  of  access  to  accidental  or  oeeasional 
pollution.  While  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances these  possibilities  may  be  con- 
sidered negligible,  it  is  true  that  they 
are  possible,  and  while  such  a  condition 
exists  the  Board  of  Health  must  always 
give  its  indorsement  with  reservations, 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  consuming  public 
will  linger  a  faint  lack  of  confidence  which 
they  enjoy  in  full  in  their  water  and  milk 
supplies.  Until  measures  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  purification  of  water  and  the 
pasteurization  of  milk  are  utilized  in  the 
oyster  industry,  the  public  is  bound  to 
lack  the  satisfaction  in  oysters  which  it. 
should  rightfully  have." 

Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  what  standard  should  bo 
demanded  of  the  oyster?  asks  Dr.  Wells. 
A  general  statement  has  been  made  that 
oysters  should  be  grown  in  waters  as  pure 
as  those  which  would  be  tolerated  for 
drinking.  But  practically  none  are  grown 
in  such  waters.  All  surface  waters  are 
open  to  pollution,  and  oysters  are  grown 
in  surface  waters.  To  be  consistent  with 
rigid  water-supply  standards,  all  oysters 
should  be  purified.     He  goes. on: 

"The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  its  investigation  of  coastal  waters 
with  special  reference  to  the  shell-fish  in- 
dustries soon  discovered  this  fact,  but 
from  a  practical  poinl  of  view  it  did  not 
seem  reasonable  to  enforce  such  a  standard, 
which  would  make  oyster-production  prac- 
tically impossible,  until  some  simple  and  ef- 
ficienl  method  of  purification  was  available. 
The  Service  carried  out  experiments  to 
discover  how  rapidly  oysters  purified 
themselves  if  transferred  to  clean  water. 
The  remarkable  ease  with  which  oysters 
became  polluted  or  cleansed,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  their  environment,  con- 
vinced the  authorities  thai  transfer  to 
clean  surroundings  would  he  an  economic 
means  of  removing  any  possible  pollu- 
tion.   Carrying  these  experiments  further, 
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The  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater  Ends  All  Hot  Water  Troubles 

Delays,  bother,  disappointments — all  hot  water  troubles  vanish 
when  a  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  is  installed. 

This  highly  perfected  device  has  brought  daily  comfort  to  over 
a  million  homes  by  supplying  an  unlimited  quantity  of  fresh, 
steaming  water  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet. 

With  a  Humphrey  in  your  basement  all  you  need  do  is  open  a 
faucet.  Water-flow  causes  the  powerful  burners  of  the  Humphrey 
to  light  instantly.     Fresh  hot  water  comes  to  you  at  once. 

Supply  of  steaming-hot  water  is  inexhaustible.  Just  like 
being  connected  to  a  hot  water  main.  Thermostat  maintains  a 
uniform  temperature  as  long  as  faucet  is  left  open.  When  faucet 
is  closed,  gas  is  shut  off"  instantly.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  this 
wonderful  heater  furnishes  the  most  economical  hot  water  in  the 
world. 

The  cost  of  Humphrey  service  is  negligible  com  oared  with  the 
daily,  year-'round  comfort  it  gives  every  member  of  the  household. 

The  Humphrey  meets  all  demands  of  the  most  pretentious 
homes.  Its  price  is  not  prohibitive  to  the  home  of  modest  means. 
Its  beauty  is  a  credit  to  either. 

You  can  rely  on  the  heater  which  has  proved  its  merits  during 
20  years  of  service  in  a  million  or  more  appreciative  homes. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  gas  company  for  particulars,  or  write 
for  our  free  book,  "Humphrey  Hot  Water  Service."  Address 
Dept.  A. 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Oiv.   Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 

HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  water.  Heater. 
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r"|~>HE  hand  processes — seven  of  them— 
■■■  by  which  every  single  Spencerian  Pen 
is  carefully  and  separately  fashioned,  are 
v.  hat  make  Spencerian  Pens  so  long  lived, 
so  uniform  in  quality  and  so  perfect  in 
their  writing  points.  We  might  add  that 
this  same  individual  care  has  made  them 
the  standard  for  over  half  a  century. 

At  all  good  dealers 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 


Send  lOcfor  10  sampl. 

pens,  and  get  free,  tin. 

fascinating  book 

'What  Your  Hand 

avriting  Reveals  ' 


349  Broadway 


New  York 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel  Pens 


FmeMedium. 

Stut  and 
Ball  pointed 


"Best  Knit"  Hosiery  is  uniform — dependable — every  pair 
like  one  before — perfect. 

The  silk  and  lisle  retain  their  rich,  silky  lustre  and  perfect  fit 
even  after  long  wear.  For  warmth  and  long  service  the  wool 
and  cashmere  are  extremely  desirable. 

Sizes  always  marked  accurately — when  you  buy  a  certain  size 
you  get  it. 

Full  range  of  colors  and  desirable  weights  and  styles.  Silk, 
cashmere,  lisle,  silk  lisle,   silk  plaited,  silk  and  wool. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us.  Milwaukee  Hosiery  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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I  proposed  a  method  whereby  the  oysters 
would  be  allowed  to  purifj  themselves  by 
natural  function  in  artificially  purified 
\'.ai<  r  'I  ht  i  experiments  i.a\  e  l>oen 
thorbughly  tested,  both  scientifically  and 
practically .  and  bei  o  found  to  be  a  feasible 
means  of  guaranty  eing  the  character  of  the 
ber.  Dr.  Cumming,  under  whom  thea 
experimi  i   e  bet  o  demonstrated,  and 

who  since  has  been  nominated  Surgeon- 
General  li\  the  President,  unqualified!] 
indorsed  the  method  and  recommended  its 
use  in  Raritan  Bay.  There  is  no  question, 
therefore,  bu1  that  the  oysterman  and  the 
health  authorities  have  a  common  meeting- 
ground  on  which  the  our  can  produce 
oysters  and  the  other  can  guarantee  them. 

"1  have  successively  propose!  this 
method  as  a  scientific,  sanitary  measure 
(under  United  States  Public  Health  Sen 
and  as  an  economic  measure  of  production 
(under  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries),  and  it  is  true  thai  the  purifica- 
tion of  oysters  can  be  considered  as  a  con- 
servation measure,  and  the  reason  for  mj 
discussion  is  interest  in  this  phase  of 
conservation.  The  present  food  shortage 
and  high  cost,  of  living  require  thai  i 
available  source  of  food  be  developed  w  hich 
can  be  legitimately  utilized,  it  is  no1 
merely  a  question  of  oyster  culture,  but  a 
question  of  food-production.  The  same 
problem  arises  in  many  of  our  other  food- 
producing  industries.  Careless  use  or 
abuse  of  the  waters  has  been  causing  them 
to  be  less  and  less  valuabli  for  the  natural 
production  of  fish.  The  increased  con- 
tamination is  bringing  aboul  a  condition 
in  the  shell-fish  industries  similar  to  that 
which  has  made  the  purification  of  waters 
used  for  drinking  purposes  necessary. 
This  creates  a  legitimate  field  for  the 
method  of  purifying  oysters,  whereby  it 
will  be  possible  to  give  a  guaranty  to  the 
oyster  and  ntain  in  production  many 
\  aluable  beds. 

"BrielK  stated,  this  method  of  purifi- 
cation consists  of  nothing  more  than  as- 
suring conditions  of  cleanliness  under  which 
the  oyster  can.  by  its  natural  function. 
remove  any  pollution  received  from  the 
water.  Ordinarily  the  oyster  is  very 
active  in  filtering  out  and  digesting  fine 
particles  which  are  drifting  in  the  water 
[f  kept  in  clean  surroundings  the  oyster  is 
just,  as  active  in  returning  these  substance  - 
into  the  water.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
an  oyster  passes  fifty  gallons  of  water  a 
day  through  his  gills,  and  a  particle  of 
food  deposited  on  those  urilN  will  pass  on 
to  the  mouth  and  be  eliminated  from  the 
oyster  within  five  hours.  If  conditions  arc 
maintained  such  that  pollutions  are  re- 
moved, and  new  ones  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  oyster,  it  is  possible  to  cleanse  a 
polluted  oyster  within  a  remarkably  shorl 
period.  Twenty-four  hours  has  been  found 
sufficient,  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
practise.  With  slightly  polluted  oysters 
time  is  required  than  for  gross!} 
polluted  oysters.  The  latter,  which  it 
would  nol  be  proposed  to  treat,  might  re- 
quire a  longer  period  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

"The  only  reason  why  this  process  has 
not  been  more  rapidly  developed  com- 
mercially has  been  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
about  an  agreement  between  the  different 
parties  interested.  If  anything  can  be 
done  to  bring  about  the  development  of  a 
large,  well-operated,  carefully  supervised 
plant,  the  condition  of  oysters  so  desirable 
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to  establishing  the  confidence  of  the  pi  ople 
in  oysters  can  readily  be  guaranteed.  No 
one  proposition  to-day  premises  more  to 
put  the  oyster  back  on  the  bill  of  fare  in  the 
proud  position  which  it  formerly  enjoyed." 


THE  HUMBLE  GRADUATE 

HUMILITY  is  not  a  quality  thai 
usually  predicated  of  college  gradu- 
ates, who  are  commonly  represented  an 
gentlemen  wilh  a  rather  high  opinion  of 
themselves  and  their  abilities.  A  repoi 
statement  on  the  part  of  a  busim  ss  man 
that  they  make  poor  salesmen  be< 
they  aro  too  humble  places  them  in  an 
unfamiliar  light.  Prof.  F.  B.  McDonald, 
of  the  New  York  University's  College 
of  Engineering,  writing  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting  (Chicago),  is  not  sure  that  it 
is  a  justifiable  light,  but  he  suggests  that 
the  average  graduate,  especially  of  en- 
gineering schools  and  courses,  have  not 
"thought  themselves  into  the  proper 
philosophic  point  of  view."  That  point 
of  view,  rather  than  the  petty  details  for 
which  it  is  often  neglected,  is  the  thing 
that  will  make  them  leaders  in  the  life  of 
to-day.  The  judgment  that  they  have 
"too  much  humility"  is  really  one  that 
they  lack  initiative  and  adjustment  to 
change — things  that  are  rarely  acquired  in 
school  or  college.  The  young  are  taught 
according  to  a  tradition — and  yet  it  is 
only  by  discarding  tradition  and  striking 
out  in  new  directions  that  success  is 
achieved.     We  read: 

"A  business  man  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Mr. 
Houston  Lowe,  has  been  quoted  in  The 
American  Magazine  as  saying  that  college 
graduates  do  not  make  good  salesmen 
because  they  have  'too  much  humility.' 
This  gentleman  affirmed  that  the  college 
man  has  been  trained  to  allow  other  men  to 
decide  his  affairs  for  him;  that  he  looks  at 
a  matter  from  too  many  angles;  and  that 
he  does  not  argue  a  hesitating  customer 
into  accepting  the  particular  product 
for  sale. 

"Discounting  somewhat  this  business 
man's  probable  prejudice  for  'gingery* 
sales  arguments  and  his  tolerance  for  cheap 
persuasion  in  getting  a  customer  to  buy 
something  that  he  does-  not  want,  there 
remains  a  modicum  of  truth  in  what  he 
said.  The  college-bred  man  is  likely  to 
laok  imagination  and  intellectual  initiative. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Spurr,  editor  of  The  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal,  in  his  reoenl  address 
to  the  students  of  the  Michigan  College 
of  Mines,  exprest  it  thus :  'The  handicap  of 
the  college-bred  man  is  a  lack  of  initiative 
and  a  too  great  fear  of  doing  this  or  that 
which  is  below  his  dignity.' 

'"Mr.  Dooley,'  that  inimitable  Ameri- 
can humorist,  has  explained  the  great  fault 
of  American  university  education  by  giving 
an  account  of  a  conversation  between  a 
college  president  and  a  father  who  plans 
to  send  his  boy  to  college.  Mr.  Dooley 
has  the  president  ask  the  father  in  what 
field  of  learning  he  wishes  the  professorial 
specialists  to  do  the  lad's  thinking  for  him! 

"But  to  have  the  college  man  go  to  the 
other  extreme  would  be  equally  as  bad. 


"Look  what  I  did,  Joe!" 

"Sure  Elmer,  didn't  I  tell  you  you  could  do  it  with  Effo  I 
Auto  Finishes?  Everybody's  cuttin'  down  the  high  cost  of 
motor-in'  that  way!   It's  wonderful  the  way  they  buy  1  <." 


It  ,   my  as 

you  can  find  ; 

while  old  General  111  L  u  in 

control    —  j^ivc   the   old   I 

coat  "f  Effecto  Auto  Enamel 

Win     Peten,  from  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas,  drove  a  sturdy  red  Stutz  into    t 


FINISHES 


the  quiet  and  peaceful  confinet  of  Long  Beach, 
Cal  ,  the  Other  day,  and  that  smooth  snappy 
red  made  'em  all  stop,  look  and  listen !  One 
of  the  admiring  bystander!  asked  the  envied 
Mr.  Peters  the  name  of  the  brand  that  gave 
him  all  tnat  splendor.  He  said,  "It's  Effecto 
Auto  Enamel  and  you  can  tell  anyone  they 
can  put  it  on  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it ! " 
Effecto  is  the  genuine,  original  auto  enamel; 


I  ■•'■    to    A 

than  •  '  ars. 

K-  of  the  Black  in 

You'll  find  it  i  :    -touching 


up  n.  on  fender* and  ch.  J* 

ing  and  ur  car  bhipshape. 

When   you   ,  to  —  he   sure 

you  get  the  genuine,  original  Effecto  Auto 
Finishes  —  there  are  d'  I  :utes 

on  tlr 
Send  for  Color  Card  and  Name  of  Local  Dealer 

Effecto    is    sold    by    paint,    )..ir<.i«  arc    and 
.  where.      If  you  have 
any  trouble  getting  the  genuine  Effecto  Auto 
Enamel  write  us  at  once.      We  will  &ce  that 


nine  good  colors  to  choose  from :  Black,  Blue, 

Green,  Red,  Brown,  Yellow,  Gray,  Cream 

and  White,  also  clear  Finishing  varnish,  and  you  axe  supplied. 

Top  &  Seat  Dressing  for  renewing  and  water-  Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.  163    Tonawanda  St. 

proofing  old  tops,  whether  of  fabric  or  imi-  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Canadian  address:  109  Court 

tation  leather,  as  well  as  seats  and  upholstery,  wright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  PRATT  &  LAMBERT  VARNISHES 


Factories  Heated  Thoroughly 
at  Lowest  Cost 

The  Skinner  Bros.  Heating  System  will 
continually  maintain  a  more  comfortable, 
even  temperature  in  your  factory  than  any 
other  system,  regardless  of  size  or  type  of 
building,  or  outside  weather  conditions. 


Installation  costs  are  15  to  50rr  less  than 
other  types — maintenance  costs  are  equally 
low.  Performance  is  positively  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Bulletin  50  and  list  of  users. 

Skinner  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 


Mechanical  Features: 


1432  S.  Vandeventer  A»». 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


This  it  our  direct-fired  heater  t\pa 
DF,  supplied  where  steam  is  not 
available.  Burns  coal,  coke  or  wood. 
H  here  steam  is  a<  ailahle  we  supply 
our  steam  coil,  type  SC.  which  en- 
ables you  to  heat  your  plant  with 
exhaust  steam. 


mmmnums. 

BAET7  PATENT  HEATING  SYSTEM 
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Star  Tires  are 

"Star"  Tires 

BY  any  other  name  the  Star  Tire  would 
still  bo  the  "star"  tire — "star"  in 
trouble-free  serviceability,  ".star"  in 
riding  comfort,  ''.star"  in  excess  mileage. 

The  Star  Tire  is  hand-made  by  "star" 
builders — masters  of  their  craft. 
Nothing  is  used  in  it  but  "star"  material — 
the  finest  pure  rubber  and  fabrics.  Not  an 
ounce  of  reclaimed  or  .substitute  rubber 
is  into  a  Star  Tire.  The  white  tread 
and  side-walls  are  zinc-processed  to  give 
toughness  and  insure  slow,  even  wear  or.  all 
roads. 

Red  Star  Tubes,  built  of  pure  antimony- 
cured  rubber,  last  as  long  as  your  car. 

THE  STAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Factories  and  General  Offices 
Akron,  Ohio 

BRANCHES: 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.     ATLANTA,  GA. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS         CHICAGO,  ILL. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

EXPORT  DEPARTMENT 

44  Whitehall  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CORD        And        F  A  B   R   I   C 

Made  By  Akron's  Master  Tire  Builders 
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[n  fact,  some  graduates  art   quit<    thi   op- 
posite from   humble.     An    unfriendlj    ob- 
server has  exprest  it :   'You  can  alwaj    tell 
a  Harvard   man,   but  you   i 
much.'     The  proper  poinl  of  \i«w  can  nol 
be  learned  glibly;   the  right  balance  lb  oik 
requiring  sound  personal  conviction    John 
Galsworthy  has  said  thai  the  be     ideal  i 
poise  or   bala  nee,   a  ad    i  ha1    1 1" 
concern  of  a  nation  should  be  education, 
taking  the  term  in  i  he  broad 

"College  graduates  to-day,  and  en- 
gineering graduates  in  particular,  bav<  aol 
thought  themselves  into  the  proper  philo- 
sophic point  of  view.  As  (J.  K.  ( !hest<  i 
has  pointed  out,  the  inosi  importanl  thing 
about  a  young  man,  even  to-day  when  life  is 
so  highly  specialized,  is  hisattitudi  toward 
the  world.  Cynical  educators  may  say: 
'All  very  nice,  bu1  how  are  you  going  to 
induce  the  undergraduate  to  think  himsi  if 
into  the  proper  philosophic  attitude? '  The 
answer  is,  by  putting  i  he  student  under  the 

guidance  Of  professors  who  can  instil  and 
develop    the    rfghl     philosophic    view    of    life 

while  teaching  mathematics,  engineering, 
science,  etc.  There  arc  certainlj  enough 
courses  taught  in  college  without  adding 
•point  of  view'  or  engineering  philosophy, 

and  when  students  arc  lectured  to  in  such 
a  separate  course  they  are  likely  to  think 
that  what  they  learn  there  is  to  he  dis- 
carded as  soon  as  they  Leave  the  class- 
room." 

The  writer  quotes  Milo  S.  Ketohum 
to  the  effect  that  the  cultural  value  of  a 
course  depends  more  on  the  teacher  than 
on  the  subject,  and  cites  further  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  greatest  need  is  for  better 
teachers.  President,  Iladlev,  of  Yale,  has 
said  that  the  great  difficulty  in  higher 
education  is  finding  teachers  who  have  the 
right  combination  of  views  on  learning  and 
on  life.     Mr.  McDonald  goes  on: 

"But  cynical  educators  may  still  agree. 
that  the  crux  lies  in  the  need  for  better 
teachers,  but  how  are  they  to  be  ob- 
tained?' That  is  the  point ;  university  deans 
and  college  presidents  "regret'  (in general 
statements)  the  scarcity  of  good  teachers, 
but  they  are  disinclined  to  hire  a  pro- 
fessor for  his  teaching  ability.  They 
cling  to  the  medieval  tradition  of  judging 
a  man's  fitness  to  teach  by  his  string  of 
degrees  and  his  academic  honors  gained 
through  committee  routine  or  hair-splitting 
research.  They  consider  thai  a  professor 
who  has  written  a  book  that  nobody  has 
read,  or  who  has  sat,  complacently  on 
committees  of  adjusting  clerical  details,  is 
best  fitted  to  inculcate  in  a  young  man 
the  right,  philosophy  that  will  make  him 
a  leader  in  the  life  of  to-day.  Thai  is, 
educators  bemoan  the  hick  of  better, 
broader  teachers — and  continue  bo  engage 
the  conventional  narrow  specialist.     If  a 

new  type  of  professor  is  suggested  to  them, 
they  retreat,  into  academic  conservatism 
ami  fail  to  understand  how  such  a  change 
can  be  made. 

"If  the  college  graduate  lacks  initiative, 
and  the  ability  to  adjust  himself  to  chang- 
ing conditions,  part  of  the  cause  lies  in  the 
medieval  prejudices  that  exclude  initiative 
and  adjustment  in  the  teaching  staffs  of  the 
universities.  Altho  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  university  should  remain  (as  President 

Meiklejohn.  of  Amherst,  recommends)  a 
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PROTECTING  PROPERTY 

from  unwelcome  trespassers,  is  the 
portant  day  and  night  task  accompl-e 
by  Anchor  Post  Chain  Link  Unclimbable 
Fences.  The  firmly  and  ored  posts  cannot 
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prevents  climbing:    and  the   \oppn  . 
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arms,  says  "keep  out*'  in  all  languages. 
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^  he  %ckage  of 
Beautiful  Interiors 

None  Genuine  Without  the  Cross 
and  Circle  Printed  in  Red 

WHEREVER  you  see  walls  that  are  eye-restful  and 
artistic,  you  may  know  that  Alabastine  was  used. 
Poor  results  indicate  a  substitute.  Therefore  if  you 
employ  a  decorator  tell  him  to  bring  Alabastine  in  original 
packages  and  look  for  the  cross  and  circle  printed  in  red  on 
each. 

For  Alabastine  has  removed  all  doubtful  results  from 
interior  decorating.  It  is  a  sanitary,  durable  wall  treatment 
with  such  range  of  colors  that  the  exact  tone  to  harmonize 
with  furnishings  and  rugs  can  always  be  obtained. 

Alabastine  is  best  for  any  interior  surface — walls,  wall- 
board,  over  paint,  burlap  or  canvas  or  even  old  wall  paper 
where  it  is  fast,  has  no  raised  figures  and  contains  no  aniline 
dyes/  Just  mix  the  dry  powder  with  water  and  apply  with 
a  suitable  wall  brush — results  are  sure  to  be  pleasing. 

Write  for  Free  Color  Chart 

Wc  maintain  a  decorating  department  to  assist  home  owners  in  the 
selection  of  the  most  appropriate  and  tasteful  wall  treatment.  The  service 
if  this  d(  partmi  nl  isfre<    If  you  have  a  decorating  problem  let  us  ad  vise  you. 


MIX  IN  ONE 
MINUTE  WITH 
COLD  WATER 


5-lb.  package  white  Alnbantine,  75c 
S-lb.   package  tined  Alabastine,   80c 
Special  dorp  nhadeft  (  No.  33  d.irk 
green.  No.  58  deep  brown)     .    .  95c 

THE   ALABASTINE   COMPANY 

379  Grandvillc  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Your  Local  Dealer  is 
Entitled  to  Your  Trade 


THE  ONLY  TOOL 
NEEDED  TO  APPLY 


place  for  dreamers — an  oasis  of  detached, 
;il>-ir;"-i  thinking — it  should  display  sonic 
imagination  and  intuition  in  attracting 
teachers  who  are  themselves  living  litera- 
ture and  making  history,  rather  than 
merely  classifying  details  and  covering 
books  with  cobwebs.  If  young  men  arc 
taught  for  four  years  by  teachers  who  cling 
to  tradition  and  lack  initiative  and  im- 
agination, is  it  any  wonder  thai  college 
graduates  are  being  severely  criticized? 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  colleges  should 
pursue  fads  and  take  up  with  the  ephemeral 
movements  that  float  along;  the  college, 
above  all,  should  emphasize  the  real  and 
true  things  that  civilization  has  proved. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  applying  the 
universal  truths  that  man  has  found  to  the 
life  of  the  day. 

"The  college  man  should  do  for  the 
present  what  Socrates  did  for  his  period. 
As  Prof.  Frank  Thilly  says  in  his  historj  of 
philosophy,  men  were  'needed  to  bring 
order  into  the  intellectual  and  moral  chaos 
of  the  age,  to  sift  the  irue  from  the  false, 
the  essential  from  the  accidental,  to 
men  right  and  to  help  them  to  see  things 
in  their  right  relations.'  Men  to  do  this 
must  have  initiative  and  the  ability  to 
apply  universal  principles  to  the  shifting 
affairs  of  the  day.  If  college  men  are  to  be 
trained  to  serve  the  nation  in  this  manner,  a 
different  type  of  teacher  mus1  be  sel  o  i 
them.  Educators  '-an  noi  improve  their 
faculties  by  uttering  generalities  aboul  the 
need  for  better  teachers,  while  continuing 

t0  employ  'lie  same  types  of  Miters  on  o,|ii- 

mittees  and  narrow  specialists  as  in  the 
past."  

WHO   USES  THE  STEEL? 

STEEL  is  now  used  by  litis  country  at 
the  rate  of  aboui  thirty-five  million 
tons  a  year — about  twice  the  consumption 
of  a  dozen  years  since.  Who  uses  it? 
Offhand,  one  would  credit  the  big  con- 
sumers—the  railroads,  the  builders  of  sky- 
scrapers, the  fabricator-  of  steel  ships — 
with  pelting  away  with  most  of  it.  Yet, 
an  analysis  by  Chemical  and  Metallur* 
Engineering    (New    York'    does    not    bear 

out    this   idea.       Most    of   the   steel    lhal    we 

usi  at  least  twenty-five  of  our  thirty-five 
million  Ions — is  consumed  by  miscellaneous 
industries  for  making  all  sorts  of  tools  and 
machines,  pipes,  tanks,  and  articles  thai 
separately  account  for  little  of  it  bul  in 
bulk  require  an  enormous  mass  of  metal. 
Wc  mighl  therefore  abolish  the  railroad-, 
sink  the  navy,  and  go  back  to  three-story 
brick  or  frame  buildings,  without  affecting 
our  use  of  steel   by  any   very  great    figure. 

To  quote  the  authority  named  above: 

"Disregarding  rolled  iron,  which  has  run 
something  like  a   million  and  a   half  ions  a 

year  for  quite  a  while  past,  the  production 
of  finished  rolled  steel  in  1906,  when  the 
industry  operated  fully  at  capacity  through- 
out the  year,  was  17,401,911  gross  tons. 

"As  the  finished  product  of  one  manu- 
facturing process  i>  the  raw  material  of  the 
next,  ihe  definition  of  'finished  steel*  must 
be  by  reference  to  process  of  manufacture. 
In  tiie  nomenclature  employed  in  making 
up  the  statistics  'finished  rolled  steel"  is 
l  after  ii  has  experienced  its  last  hot- 
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SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


Every  Home  Needs 

Some  of  These  Tools 


With  good  tools,  any  man  can  do 
practically  all  the  repair  work  around 
the  house. 

There's  a  lot  of  fun  in  doing  your 
own  work — in  sawing  a  tough,  knotty 
board  with  a  saw  so  keen  and  well- 
balanced  that  it  bites  its  way  through 
\\  ith  little  effort. 

Even    driving   home    a    screw    t^ives 


pleasure,  provided  the  screw  driver  lias 
a  handle  that  will  not  turn  on  itself  or 
slip — one  that  fits  the  palm. 

(n-t  Disstoo  Tools  of  Disston-Made 
Steel.  Do  your  own  work  ami  enjoy 
it.  1  stimate  the  amount  you  save  on 
each  job.  The  total,  in  a  short  time, 
will  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  a 
complete  DisstOI)  outfit. 


Dissfon  Tools  are  sold  by  good  dealt  >  fwkere 

HENRY  DISSTON  iV  SONS,  Inc.,  General  Offices,  Philadelphia,  1  .  S    \. 
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DUNHAM 

Radiator  Trap 


The  Smallest  Part 

of  a  Steam  Heating System 
is  tie  Most  Important 


;~ 


AFIRE  as  hot  as  Vesuvius  under  the 
biggest  boiler  ever  made  could  not 
force  steam  through  a  heating  system  if 
the  radiators  were  clogged  with  air  and 
water — and  this  is  usually  the  trouble  with 
noisy,  leaky  radiators  that  will  not  get  hot 
all  over.     You  know  this  kind. 

There  is  an  easy,  sure  way  to  get  rid  of  these 
troubles  in  existing  systems,  and  to  prevent  them  in 
new  systems.  Simply  insist  that  the  Dunham  Ra- 
diator Trap  be  specified  by  your  architect  and  used 
by  the  contractor.  It  is  you  who  pay  the  coal  bills, 
and  you  who  want  heating  comfort;  it  should  be 
your  earnest  desire  to  spend  a  little  time  investi- 
gating this  standard  radiator  trap  —whether  you  in- 
tend to  build,  or  re-vamp  your  old  system. 

The  Wool  worth  Building  engineers  selected  the 
Dunham  Trap  above  all  others.  Many  similar 
buildings,  factories,  apartments,  hotels  and  homes 
enjoy  the  heating  comfort  made  possible  by  this 
trap — the  original  thermostatic  disc  trap. 

C  Dunham 

Radiator 
Trap 


This  simplified  dia- 
gram shows  how  the 
Dunham  Trap  on  a 
radiator  r'a  con  n< 
to  a  small  pipe  re- 
turning to  the  boiler. 


HEATING    SERVICE 


This  nationalized  Service  co- 
operates closely  with  architects, 
heating  and  ventilating  engineers 
nnd  6team  heating  contractors. 

The  "reasons  why"  of  the  Dun- 


ham Trap  and  Dunham  Service 
will  be  explained  promptly  Rnd 
it  you  will  tell  us  what  type 
of  building  you  are  interested  in. 
Technical  bulletins  are  available. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 


Fad' 


Marshalltown,  Iowa  Branches    in    36    cities  in 

Toronto.  Canada  United  States  and  Canada 

London:  64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.  1. 
Paris:  Establts.    Munzing  &1  Cie.,  47  Rue  de  la  Fontaine-au-Roi 
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The  two-pipe  steam  heating  system  is  decidedly  the 
most  efficient.  The  Dunham  Trap  quickly  returns  the 
air  and  water  (condensed  steam)  to  the  boiler  room 
through  a  separate  pipe,  but  keeps  all  the  steam  inside 
the  radiator.  Existing  steam  heating  systems  can  be 
"Dunhamized"  quite  easily.     This  should  be  done  now. 
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rolling  process,  and  of  course  also  after  the 
attendant  shearing.  Accordingly,  black 
plates  for  tinning  as  well  as  Mack  sheets 
for  use  as  black  she<  is  or  for  galvanizing 
are  considered  rather  than  sheel  bars, 
skelp  is  considered  rather  than  welded 
pipe,  the  rods  arc  weighed  rather  than  tin 
drawn  wire  or  the  rod  billets,  and  thus  wii  h 
oilier  commodities,  [nboth  1912 and  1913 
the  outpul  was  a  shade  over  23,000,000 
ion-,  and  as  1912  saw  light  operation  earlj 
in  the  year  and  1913  lighl  operation  late 
in  the  year,  the  production  and  consump- 
tion in  the  twelvemonth  July  1  to  June  30 
may  be  taken  at  25,000,000  tons,  likewise 
the  capacity.  In  1916,  when  capacity  was 
increasing,  and  when  late  in  the  year  trans- 
portation difficulties  interfered  with  pro- 
duction, the  output  was  30. 557,818  tons. 
There  has  not  been  even  and  approximati 
test  of  capacity  since  then,  but  the  finished 
rolled  steel  output  in  ordinary  times  runs 
76  per  cent,  of  the  ingot  output,  and  the 
ingot  output,  in  March,  after  continued 
increases  for  several  months,  was  at  the 
rate  of  45,200,000  tons  a  year,  from  which 
it  may  be  estimated  quite  accurately  the 
rolled  steel  output  was  at  the  rate  of  35,- 
000,000  tons  a  year.  Capacity  under  mod- 
erately favorable  working  condition- 
about  40,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  lei  us 
hope  that  the  estimate  will  soon  be  put 
to  the  test  of  actual  experiment. 

"One  is  called  upon,  therefore,  to  analyze 
about  3,000,000  gross  tons  a  month,  or 
35,000,000  gross  tons  a  year.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  task  to  find  the  channels  of  con- 
sumption that  will  absorb  so  much,  but 
this  does  not  suggest  that  the  eonsump  ion 
does  not  occur  or  that  il  can  not  occur  for 
any  length  of  time,  since  similar  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  ever  since  the  ste<  I 
industry  has  been  in  existence,  yet  the 
steel  consumption  of  past  years  is  an  ac- 
complished fact." 

It.  used  to  be  a  custom  to  assum<  .  the 
writer  says,  that  the  railroads  consume 
30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  steel  output. 
He  considers  it  doubtful  whether  thai  was 
ever  true,  and  assures  us  that  it  certainly 
is  not  true  now.  The  railroads  will  con- 
sunn  2,000.000  ions  or  so  of  rails  this  year. 
Orders  for  steel  cars  have  mounted  to  a  few 
tens  of  thousands.  Steel  wheels  are  in- 
cluded in  the  production  statistics  hu1  cars 
do  n<>i  all  have  steel  wheels,  mi  thai  ai  best 

twenly   gross   Ions   of   steel    per   car   would 

cover  the  case,  meaning  a  consumption  this 
year  in  car-building  of  onl\  between  1,000,- 
(XX)  and  2.000.000  tons.     II.   continues: 

"Locomotives  will  lake  bui   a  fraction 

of  this  amount,  and    track   repair  material. 

steel  for  signaling,  and  various  miscellaneous 
Uses  but  a  fraction  again  of  thai.  Car- 
repair  material,  however,  easily  involves 
several  hundred  thousand  ions,  repairs 
lately  required  being  so  extensive  as  occa- 
sionally to  require  four  or  live  tons  of  steel 
per  car.  In  bridges,  buildings,  viaducts, 
etc.,  the  railroads  are  doing  very  little. 
Tin  requirements  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  till  told,  therefore,  arc  not  running 
much  beyond  .".000. 000  ions  a  year,  and 
certainly  they  are  far  under  10.000,000 
tons. 

'The  individual  sky-scraper  is  an  impos- 
ing example  of  steel  consumption,  but  not 
main   sky-scrapers  are  erected  m  a  year. 
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and  at  this  t  imr-  such  construction  wot 
particularly  rare.      It    is  a  verj    l;nw 
scraper  that  required  10,0(X)  ton    of    true 
tural  steel  fur  the  framework,  and  the  in- 
cidentals of  piping,  elevators,  etc.,  do  not 
involve  half  again  as  much.     The  con  ump- 
tion  of  steel  in  such  large  buildings  will  do 
well  if  ii  runs  into  seven  figures  this  yeai 
"Estimates  \\<-n-  thai  slightly  more  than 
2,000,000  passenger  automobiles  would  lie 
built  this  year.     The  heavj  car    are  rare, 

the   light    ears    numerous,   and    i|i<    avei 

weight   of  all  probably  lies  between  2,500 

and  3,000  pounds,  so  that  one  gross  Ion  of 
finished  rolled  sieel  per  car  would  cover  the 
ease,  this  accounting  for  between  2,000,000 
and  2,500,000  tons  lor  the  year,  or  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  industry. 

••Thus  far  we  have  found  about    K).O(K),- 

000  tons  out  of  the  35,000,000  tons  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  remaining  25,000,000 
tons  is  'all  other,'  by  difference,  including 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  of 
all  descriptions,  tools,  hardware,  pipe  for 
oil  development  and  transport,  oil  ami 
other  tanks,  steel  for  small  buildings,  par- 
ticularly 'portable'  garages,  exports,  ami 
a  few  other  items." 


THE  EQUALITY   OF  THE   SEXES 

NATURE  sees  to  it  that  the  numbers 
of  the  two  sexes  in  any  region,  al 
any  time,  are  approximately  equal.  If 
there  is  an  inequality  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  if  is  always  regarded  aE  a  notable, 
and  rather  disturbing,  fact.  War  and 
emigration  often  break  up  this  normal  ratio 
of  one  to  one;  and  then  the  sociologists 
lake  notice.  An  editorial  writer  in  The 
Lancet  (London)  tells  us  thai  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  Friends  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Putin  is  con- 
strained to  admit  the  influence  of  war- 
losses,  even  while  it  points  out  that  the 
disproportion  will  be  considerably  less 
in  live  years'  time.     He  eonlinues: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  excess 
of  women  in  the  population  conduces  to 
irregular  living,  with  its  attendant  diseases 
among  those  of  a  low  moral  standard. 
Others  whose  lives  are  regtdated  by  the 
ideals  taught  in  Christian  countries  may 
bo  expected  to  suffer  psychically  through 
the  inevitable  conflict  between  their  sense 
of  right  and  their  unsatisfied  instinct. 
Especially  is  this  true,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Professor  Jung,  in  a  civilized  community 
where  other  fundamental  instincts  like 
that  of  self-preservation  find  no  outlet  for 
their  affective  energy.  Then'  is.  however, 
another  way  of  looking  at  this  question. 
In  those  countries  where  a  diminishing 
population  is  a  soiu-ce  of  grave  anxiety 
to  their  most  patriotic  citizens  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  potential  fathers  is  a  most 
serious  aspect  of  the  postwar  ratio.  Dr. 
Paul  Carnot  estimates  that  this  loss  will 
result,  in  the  sterility  of  two  million  women 
in  France,  and  supposing  that  each  of  these 
women  might,  have  borne  three  children, 
he  calculates  that  the  state  will  lose  si\ 
million  citizens  in  this  generation.  France, 
he  says,  can  not  afford  such  a  depletion, 
and  he  puts  forward  certain  tentative 
suggestions  for  repairing  (he  gap.  One 
suggestion     less    radical     than     others     is 
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I  his  mark  is 
placed  upon 
ilepentlabli, 
ha  rdware. 
Look  for  it! 


BALL  BEARING  BUTTS 


NOTE:  Door  on  tin-  Pacific  Gaa 
ami  Electric  Company.  San  Fran- 
ci.\co.Cnl.,tveii[hinglSOOpouncls. 
7'  i  inches  thick.  I O  feet  6  inches 
high,  6  feet  wide 


Massive  doors  hung  on  massive   butts 

No  better  proof  can  be  shown  of  the  wonderful  strength  an  J  Listing  qual- 
ities of  The  Stanley  Works  Ball  Bearing  Butts,  than  the  above  illustration. 

A  1500  pound  door  which  is  handled  as  easily  as  one  weighing  60 
pounds. 

l.<t  us  send  you  an  interesting  book  giving  othei   reaaoni  way  The  Stanley 

Works  Ball  Bearing  Butt*  are  used  for  Permanence      Whrn  \v  ribng  ask  for  I 
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STANLEY    PRODUCTS 


The  Stanley  Works-New  Britain .  Con  n..  Ne  n  •  York .  Chic, . 
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She  Keeps  Her  Hold  on  Youth 


INTO  the  noonday  of  life  she 
has  carried  the  glory  of  her 
youth.  The  leaping  pulse  of  per' 
feet  health,  the  beauty  of  yester- 
year,  still  are  hers. 

Pyorrhea,  which  afflicts  so 
many  over  forty,  has  passed  her 
by.  In  its  blighting  touch,  Pyor- 
rhea  is  akin  to  age.  Its  infecting 
germs  deplete  vitality.  They 
cause  the  gums  to  recede,  the  lips 
to  lose  their  contour,  the  teeth 
to  loosen  and  decay. 

Take  care  that  this  enemy  of 
health  and  beauty  does  not  be' 
come  established  in  your  mouth. 
Watch  for  it.  Visit  your  dentist 
often  for  tooth  and  gum  insp 
tion. 

If  you  have  tender  or  bleeding 
gums  (the  iirst  symptom  of  Pyor- 
rhea) use  Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 


Forhans  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress  if  used  in  time  and  used 
consistently.  Ordinary  dentifrices 
cannot  do  this.  Forhans  keeps 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy — the 
teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
t  eeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  accord- 
ing to  directions  and  consult  a  den- 
tin immediately  for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited.  Montreal 


Forharis 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 
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thai  facilities  should  be  offered  to  foreign- 
ers enabling  them  to  assume  French 
nationality  when  they  are  married  to 
French  citizens.  Many  soldiers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  claimed  French 
brides  in  the  last  few  years.  bu1  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  large  proportion  will  wish  to 
<  stablish  their  home  on  foreign  soil,  and 
Dr.  Carnot  is  not  satisfied  thai  such  a 
change  in  French  law  will  suffice.  1! 
prepared  to  go  much  further. 

'"No  convention,  moral  or  social. '  he 
seems  to  us  sufficiently  rigid  to 
deprive  impoverished  France  of  six  million 
births.'  The  real  solution  musl  be  soi 
'lirough  some  method  of  making  mother- 
hood a  remunerativi  career.  The  state  is 
to  replace  the  absent  'head  of  the  family' 
and  to  bear  all  the  expenses  ineid<  ntal  to 
the  birth  and  upbringing  of  a  cpntinj 
of  young  subjects.  A  bonus  will  be  paid 
on  'products  of  good  physical  quality.1 

"We  remember  the  horror  which  was 
aroused  in  this  country  by  the  unfounded 
rumor  that  Russian  women  had  been 
'nationalized.'  and  we  can  not  think  that 
Dr.  Carnot's  scheme  will  readily  commend 
itself  either  here  or  in  France.  Fatli.  rhood 
is  nearly  as  essential  as  motherhood  to  the 
growing  child,  and  we  had  almost  rather 
consent  to  polygamy  than  to  soeiogamy. 
The  real  situation  seems  to  be  that  soc 
must  discover  some  means  of  maintaining 
its  proportion  in  the  natural  ratio  of  one 
to  one.  11'  war  can  no1  be  eliminated,  then 
women  might  be  enlisted  on  t he  same  terms 
as  men;  and,  in  the  meantime,  whili 
many  children  are  in  need  of  food,  a  great, 
increase  in  the  birth-rate  will  have  its 
drawbacks." 


COMMERCIAL  SOOT 

WHAT  we  call  soot  when  it  is  in  the 
wrong  place  becomes  a  valuable 
commercial  product  when  manufactured 
to  order.  According  to  its  source  it  is 
called  lampblack,  carbon-black,  vine-black, 
wood-pulp  black,  and  so  on.  Roy  O. 
Xeal,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  who  writes  on  the  manufacture 
carbon-black  in  OH  News  (Chicago  ,  tells 
us  that  this  name  is  given  to  the  finely 
divided  soot  deposited  on  a  metallic 
surface  by  burning  gas,  as  distinguished 
from  lampblack,  which  is  the  soot  thrown 
off  by  the  smoky  flame  of  oil  or  tar  burned 
in  an  insufficient  quantity  of  air.  Th< 
used  for  making  carbon-black  is  now  usually 

natural  gas,  and  some  twenty  thousand 
tons  of  it  are  produced  annually  in  this 
country,    mostly    in   West    Virginia.     The 

product  is  also  referred  to  as  gas-black, 
natural  gas-black,  ebony-black,  jet-black, 
hydrocarbon-black,  satin-gloss  black,  and 
silicate  of  carbon.      Says  Mr.  Xeal: 

"This  year  will  probably  show  a  de- 
crease in  production  of  West  Virginia 
and  a  material  increase  for  Louisiana, 
where  a  large  number  of  plants  have 
itly  been  built.  In  the  Monroe, 
Louisiana,  gas-field,  which  is  probabh 
the    largest    in    the    world    to-day.    the   gas 

be  obtained  for  two  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet,  whereas  in  Wes1  Virginia  the 
carbon-black  operators  are  paying  about 


Lysol   Shaving    Cream 
in  Tubes 

Contains  the  necessary  propor- 
tion of  the  antiseptic  ingredients 
of  Lysol  Disinfectant  to  render  the 
razor,  strop,  cup,  and  brush  asepti- 
cally  clean,  guard  the  tiny  cms 
from  infection,  and  give  an  anti- 
septic shave.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
it,  ask  _him  to  ord<  i  a  supply 
for  you. 


Lysol  Disinfectant,  in  Bottles 
25c,  50c  and  $1.00 

Kills  disease  germs  and  disinfects 
thoroughly.  A  50c  bottle  added 
to  water  makes  5  gallons  of  power- 
ful disinfectant;  a  25c  bottle  makes 
2  gallons.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Use  Lysol    Disinfectant    regularly. 


Why  your  kind  of  shaving 
cream  was  made  antiseptic 


For  years,  Lysol  Disinfec- 
tanl  has  served  as  a  private 
board  of  health  in  thousands 
ol  homes  —  perhaps  in  your 
home.     Ask  your 

Germ  life  cannot  live  where 
Lysol   Disinfectant  is  used 


regularl) — it    kills    di-ease 
germs  or  prevents  their  <  re.tt  ion. 

>u  know .  di 
may  exi  »1  anj  ••.  h<  re  —  in  Luth- 
rooms    as    well   as   elsewhere. 
\nd  the  shaving  appliances  are 

usually  kept  in  the  bathroom. 


SHAVING  CREAM 


Soto  an  exeellent  shaving  cream 
formula  we  added  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  antiseptic  ingredi- 
ents of  Lysol  Disinfectant.  1  lu- 
res u It  was  a  shaving  cream  con- 
taining the  antiseptic  properties 
of  Lysol  Disinfectant  —  the  only 
shaving  cream  possessing  these 
qualities. 

\\  ithout  its  antiseptic  properties, 
this  would  still  be  a  very  satisfac- 
tory shaving  cream.  It  is  smooth 
and  rich,  lathers  freely,  and  softens 
the  beard  readily. 


Lysol   Toilet  Soap,  25c    a    Cake 

Contains  the  accessary  propor- 
tion of  the  antiseptic  ingredient! 
of  i  \  sol  Disinfectant  to  protect 
rlie  health  of  the  sLin.  It  is  also 
refreshingly  soothing,  healing,  and 
helpful  for  improving  the  skin.  Ask 
your  dealer.  If  he  hasn't  it,  ask 
him  to  order  it  for  you. 


OUR    SIGN    IS   OUR    BOND 


Maiirt  of  Ptbico  Tootn  tain 


Canadian  \gents 

Mad. <an  &  Wood,  IS  Toronto  St. 
Toronto 


With  its  antiseptic  qualities, 
Lysol  Shaving  Cream  renders  the 
razor,  strop,  brush,  cup.  and  hands 
asepticallv  clean.  Cleanses  small 
cuts  immediately. 

And  just  as  Lysol  Disinfectant 
guards  the  health  of  your  family, 
just  so  does  Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
guard  the  health  of  your  skin. 

Lysol  Shaving  Cream,  Lysol 
Disinfectant,  and  Lysol  Toilet 
Soap  arc  sold  by  druggists  every- 
where. 


SAMPLES  I- KM 

A  f m  <   sample  ol    1  jrsol    Sha\ing 
Cream   will   be    mailed    to   anvone 
asking  lor  it.     Try   it    at    honv 
when   traveling  —  you   will   til 
and  want  the  full-si/id  tul 
pie  of  Lysol   Toilit    Soap    will    be 
enclosed.     Merely  fill  out  coupon, 
clip  and  mail,  or  lend  ^rd. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


■4  ■ 


YOU  can  rearrange  and 
add  to  your  locker  ac- 
commodations easily  with 
Durand  Steel  Lockers.They 
are  quickly  set  up  or  taken 
down;  moved  to  new  quar- 
ters; or  shipped  by  rail. 

The  lockers  shown  above 
in  temporary  quarters  have 
since  been  transferred  to  the 
new  locker  building  and  a 
different  arrangement  easily 
effected. 

Send  for  catalog  of  Durand  Steel 
Lockers  or  of  Durand  Steel  Racks 
and  Shelving. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  Bldg. 
Chicago 


505  Park  Row  Bldg. 
New  York 


FOR    m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


K3ARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


LAME     PEOPLE 


(    '      Ncocl    N.Kuip    Form    Extension    Shoe  /-»°',1  FlT 
Mi.     i ,.  mattai  <-»-'*'  u< 

■  ■    st 
L. O. Sinn, 748  Ro i  >:>■■' SI.  N. |M  .  I  U 
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Paper  Towels 

A  towel  forevery  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  but 
no  laundry  bills!  Soft, 
strong  and  absorbent. 
Inexpensive?  Absolu- 
tely! Your  dealer  has 
them. 

WriteDennison,  Dept.N, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  for  'HANDY  BOOK." 
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three  cents.  The  Industry  is  necessarily 
a  migratory  one  and  usually  finds  its  home 
in  an  isolated  district  where  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  gas  with  insufficient 

marketing  facilities 

"The  estimated  distribution  of  carbon- 
black  per  annum  is: 

Pounds 

Rubber  industry 20,000,000 

Printers'  ink 10,000,000 

Export s, ooo. Olio 

Stove  polish 4,000,000 

Phonograph  records 500,000 

Other  uses 1,000,000 

"Under  other  uses  are  paint,  carbon- 
paper,  type  ribbon,  tarpaulins,  carriage- 
cloth,  black  leather,  paper,  bookbinders' 
board,  shoe-polish,  electric  composition 
insulators,  celluloid,  buttons,  etc.  At 
present  the  export  trade  is  small,  pending 
the  establishment  oi  able  basis  of  credit 
with  Germany  and  Austria,  but  consider- 
able quantities  are  slapped  to  England, 
Prance,  Japan,  and  China.  During  pre- 
war times  one-third  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction was  exported. 

"The  first  carbon-black  made  in  1872 
sold  for  $2.50  per  pound;  t his  price 
rapidly  decreased  until  it  reached  the  low 
mark  of  five  cents  per  pound  in  l'H'2.  In 
1915  support  was  given  the  carbon-black 
market  when  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
use  of  carbon-black  in  rubber  tire-making 
were  discovered.  The  market  price  of 
carbon-black  has  increased  and  has  not 
since  fallen  below  eigbl  cents;  during  the 
past  two  years  i1  has  sold  for  as  much  as 
sixteen  cents.  The  grade  of  black  above 
mentioned  is  that  used  by  the  rubber  and 
newspaper-ink  trade,  and  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  production,  alt  ho  there  are 
some  grades,  such  as  the  Peerless  black, 
that  bring  as  much  as  thirty-five  cents  at 
Hie  present  time.  The  Latter  is  used  in 
limited  quantities  in  making  embossing 
and  nigh-grade  lithographic  ink." 

• 

Several  processes  of  manufacture  are 
described,  >u<-h  as  the  "channel"  process, 
where  the  soot  is  deposited  on  moving 
channeled  table-;  of  metal,  whence  it  is  at 
once  removed  by  scrapers;  i  he  rotating 
disk  process,  where  a  east -iron  disk  three 
across  revolves  horizontally  over 
radially  arranged  gas-burners,  and  scrapers; 
the  •'plate"  process,  in  which  the  metal 
plates  stand  still  while  burners  and  scrap- 
ers rotate;  and  the  "roll  t  method,"  which 
uses  metal  rollers  eight,  inches  thick, 
with  burner's  and  scrapers  as  in  the  other 
methods.  Some  black  is  made  by  decom- 
posing oil  vapor  with  heal,  but  the  product 
is  said  to  be  heavy  and  tarry.  Mr.  Neal 
concludi 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  mosl 

useful    purpose    thai     natural    gas    en,     in 

applied  to  is  for  domestic  consumption, 
hut  whether  gas  is  of  greater  economic 
ue  for  the  manufacture  of  carbon-black 
than  for  other  industrial  uses  is  a  question 
thai  musl  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  con- 
ditions existing  in  each  locality  in  which  a 
Large  supply  of  natural  gas  is  available. 

"The    utilization    of    Low-pressure   rfas, 
discharge   gas   from   natural   gas  gasojini 
plain-,  gas  in  isolated  districts,  and  fields 
which  lia\e  been  abandoned  l>>  other  gas 
companies  on  account  of  low  pressure,  for 


Would  You  Like  to  Reduce 
Your  Cigar  Bill  ? 

You  can  cut  down  your  cigar  bill  a  little 
more  than  one-third  and  still  smoke  as  good 
a  cigar. 

Just  what  your  cigar  bill 

is  for  a  day,  a  month  and  a 

i   you  can  easily  get  at. 

Figure  it  up  to  see  whether 

one-third  is  worth  saving. 

This  saving  is  rendered 
possible,  because  we  are 
cigarmakers  of  years'  stand- 
ing, selling  direct  tosmokers. 
Away  go  at  least  two  costs- 
of-handling.  Away  go  two 
profits  between  the  cigar- 
maker  and  you. 

Our  El  Xelsor,  we  show 
you  the  exact  size  of  here — 
4^4  inches  long.  Long 
Havana  and  Porto  Rico 
tobaccos  carefully  blended 
furnish  its  filler.  Genuine 
Sumatra  leaf  forms  its 
wrapper. 

Our  El  Xelsor  is  so  good 
a  cigar  that  men  order  ioo 
after  smoking  their  first 
box  of   50. 

We  ship  on  approval. 
You  can  send  to  us  for  a 
box  of  50,  price  $4.  They 
come  to  you  postpaid.  You 
smoke  ten.  Within  I o  days, 
you  either  pay  for  the  50 
or  return  the  40  not  used 
and  we  have  no  claim 
against  you. 

In  course  of  the  pas'  1  7 
years  we  have  made  over 
jo, 000  customers  through 
allowing  our  1  igai s  to  sell 
themselves   in   this  waj . 

Send  for  a  box  today. 
When  ordering,  please  use 
your  letter-head  or  give 
reference,  and  state  which 
kind  of  cigars  you  prefer — 
mild,   medium  or  strong. 

Our  cigars  are  handmade. 
We  make  them  in  many 
shapes  for  sale  at  various 
prices,  but  always  on  ap- 
proval. 

Send  for  our  catalog 

HERBERT    D.   SHIVERS,   Inc. 

23  Bank  Street  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

B  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bfsr  salaries.    Thou&andfl  of  firm* 
DMd  them,     Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Account::  Many 

arc  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  n  year,      Wc  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.   A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions.    Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  t<>  epare 
you  from    the    ground    op.      Our   com                      -vice   are  under  the 
if  William   B.   Ca?tcnholz,    A.    M..   C     P.    A..    Former 
trailer   and   Instructor,    University   of   Illinois,     assisted   by   a 
staff  of  C.    P.   A's.  including  mombon  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Lo«    tull  oq   (•  r    May  terms.     Write  now  for  Infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

I  :i  Salle  Extension  I  Diversity,  Dept.  652-HA    Chicago 

"7/i.   I. artist  Business    JYaining  Institution  in  the  H  arid" 
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THERMOMETERS 

Is  babys  bath      _ 
temperature 
right? 

At  vour  dealer's 


Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 
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Taylor  Instrument  Companies  \ 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 
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carry  a  much   smaller   quantity   of 
pended  matter,   but  more   finely   dividi  d 
ihan  is  the  case  with  the  Missouri. 

"The  upper  Missouri  River  flows  through 
a  forested  region  of  mountain  valleys  and 
deep  canons  into  gradually  widening  bot- 
toms, draining  an  area  lower  down  where 
here  are  no  trees,  carrying  at  all  times 
largo  quantities  of  sediment  because  "I 
i>;mk  and  bed  erosion.  It  also  carries  a 
iderable  quantity  of  dissolved  matter 
taken  up  in  the  flow  of  surface  drainage 
over  and  through  alkaline  soils. 

"The  quantity  of  rainfall  each  year  and 
its  distribution,  in  point  of  time  and  season, 
over  each  of  the  drainage  areas  of  thesf 
rivers  determine  the  character  of  the  water 
at  the  St.  Louis  intake. 

"In  general,  the  variation  in  the  river 
water  at  the  St.  Louis  intake-  follows 
certain  lines,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  river 
and  weather  conditions  prevailing  at  any 
time  enables  the  chemist  to  predicate  the 
treatment  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  hours 
ahead  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  confi- 
dence. Occasionally  sudden  and  remark- 
able changes  occur,  which  upsel  all  cal- 
culations, and  eonditions  arise  which  differ 
from  all  previous  experience.  For  example, 
in  the  autumn  of  1911  heavy  rainfalls  in 
northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  with  little 
or  no  rain  over  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Missouri  River,  brought  down  from  1  ho 
forest  and  swamp  lands  of  tho  upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  a  flood  of  highly  colored 
water,  which  the  treatment  at  that  time 
tailed  to  reduce  to  a  point  where  the  water 
could  be  considered  as  unobjectionable. 
No  such  unusual  amount  of  color  in  the 
river  water  has  occurred  since 

"It  is  apparent  that  water  entering  the 
St.  Louis  waterworks'  intake  composed  as 
it  is  of  a  mixture  of  the  waters  of  three 
rivers  draining  areas  entirely  distinct  and 
unalike  in  character  must  show  at  differ- 
ent times  tho  predominant  characteristics 
of  each  of  the  three  streams  according  to 
their  respective  stages.  The  turbid  water 
of  the  Missouri  River,  whose  mouth  is  onh 
about  five  miles  above  the  St.  Louis  intake, 
at  almost  all  times  flows  down  the  west 
side  of  the  channel  and  is  hut  imperfectly 
mixed  with  the  clearer  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Illinois.  Always,  there  is 
a  very  distinct  difference  in  appearance, 
sharply  dividing  the  two,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which  often  con- 
tinues as  far  south  as  Sawyers  Mend,  three 
miles  below  the  intake-. 

"For  this  reason  the  water  supply  of 
St.  Louis  prior  to  1915  consisted  for  a  gnat 
part  of  the  time  of  Missouri  River  water 
with  only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
mixed  Illinois  and  Mississippi  River  water 
added,  except  at  such  times  as  the  latter 
rivers  were  at  higher  stages  than  the 
Missouri. 

"This  made  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
adjust  the  treatment  on  those  occasions 
when  the  Mississippi  or  the  Illinois,  or  both 
combined,  suddenly  brought  down  water  of 
a  high  color  carrying  very  fine  suspended 
matter,  both  of  which  characteristics  being 
foreign  to  the  Missouri  River  water,  intro- 
duced new  factors  into  the  problem  and 
often  temporarily  made  it  impossible  to 
clarify  the  compounded  waters  by  coagu- 
lation and  simple  sedimentation 

"Prior  to  1901  the  water  supply  of  the 
city,  so  far  as  appearance  was  concerned, 
was  scarcely  different  from  the  water  in  the 
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PLAYER-PIANO 

The  secret  of  home  happiness,  wonder- 
ful in  its  beautiful  rich  tone— that's  the 
ARTEMIS.  What aperfect accompaniment 
it  gives  to  the  voice,  what  delicate  shading 
of  expression.  No  home  is  too  fine  for  this 
superb  one-priced  instrument,  that  can  be 
played  by  hand  or  as  a  player-piano. 

Artemis  Universal  Prices 
Popular  Idol  Model  $495        Musician  Model  $590 
Music  Lover  Model  $535        Artist  Model      $645 

Some  reliable  piano  merchant  near  you 
represents  the  Artemis  Line.  Ask  his 
name  and  address  and  get  our  beautiful 
Artemis  Catalog  No.  16  Free. 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  bv  the 

Thompson  Piano  Mfg.  Co. 

(Division  of  Stegcr  &  Sons  Piano  Mfg.  Co.) 
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per  cent  of  fats  and  protein — scarcely 
a  trace  of  starch. 

Ten  2c  stamps  will  bring  M-pound  sample 
—enough  for  a  heaping  plate  of  muffins  or 
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Waukesha  Health  Products  Co. 

Spring  Drive,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Ask  Your  Doctor 


You  are  not  well  dressed 
if  your  shoes  need  shining. 

If  you  take  pride  in  the 

appearance  of   your  car 

you    •will     at     once     fit 

Schrader  Kwik-on-and-off 

Dust  Caps  on  all  your  tires. 

Not  only  do  they  give  a  touch 

of  elegance    to    the  car    but 

they  save  time  and  effort  in 

the  attaching  and  detaching. 

Price  SO  cents  per  set  of  four 
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river.  .  .  .  Remembering  that  the  people 
of  St.  Louis  had  been  accustomed  to  using 
tli is  turbid  water  for  seventy  years,  it  is 
not  surprizing  that  they  were  exceedingly 
well    pleased    with    the   partially    clarified 

water  served  in  1904—1905 

"Scarcely  any  weight  was  attached  to 
I  In-  purification  of  the  water,  as  the  popular 
idea  at  that  time  was  that  the  muddy  water 
was  particularly  healthful.  Its  appearance 
was  the  objectionable  feature.  The  great 
commercial  value  of  softening  the  water 
was  not  realized  for  some  time  after  the 
initiation  of  the  process,  but  later  became 
one  of  the  salient  features  of  the  treatment, 
and  has  been  continued  in  conjunction  with 
the  operation  of  the  Chain  of  Rocks  niters." 

As  illustrative  of  some  of  the  conditions 
suddenly  arising,  which  ordinary  treatment 
failed  to  meet  successfully,  Mr.  Wall  cites 
a  period  in  1911  when  after  general  rains 
over  the  drainage  areas  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Illinois,  and  the  lower  Missouri 
rivers,  there  first  came  a  rush  of  very 
muddy  water  from  the  steeper  slopes  of  the 
Missouri,  followed  by  highly  colored  upper 
Mississippi  water  mixed.with  the  outflow  of 
the  rising  Illinois,  which  crowded  the  Mis- 
souri water  against  the  west  bank,  leaving 
the  intake  completely  surrounded  by  a 
coffee-colored  fluid  for  sixteen  days.  He 
goes  on: 

"All  of  the  above  objectionable  features, 
together  with  many  other  difficulties,  the 
department  employees  studied  and  endeav- 
ored to  overcome,  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  they  were  finally  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  satisfactory  water  could  not  be 
uniformly  produced  from  the  variable  and 
erratic  mixture  flowing  past  our  intakes, 
unless  the  final  step  of  filtering  through 
rapid  sand  filters  be  added  to  the  process 
used  and  studied  for  more  than  ten  years* 

"After  the  filter  plant  was  built  am! 
placed  in  operation  in  May,  1915,  there 
was  nothing  to  complain  of,  as  far  as  the 
consumer  could  judge,  but  there  were  oc- 
casions when  the  operating  difficulties  were 
greatly  increased  and  the  offluent  was  not 
all  that  the  chemists  and  engineers  desired. 
In  January,  1(.)lt>,  a  flood  of  water  carrying 
a  lar^e  amount  of  extremely  fine  suspended 
matter  came  out  of  the  Illinois  River.  On 
account  of  the  heavy  floating  ice,  water  had 
to  be  taken  .through  both  intakes.  The 
Mississippi  water  with  its  high  color,  mix- 
ing with  the  turbid  flood  from  the  Illinois, 
formed  a  combination  of  finely  divided  silt, 
in  suspension  with  organic  coloring  matter. 
which  did  not  readily  yield  to  treatment. 
.  .  .  Not  until  February,  1918,  was  there 
experienced  any  trouble  similar  to  that  just 
noted,  when  again  the  highly  colored  water 
of  the  Mississippi  mixing  with  the  muddy 
Illinois  (both  rivers  being  at  high  stages), 
made  the  water  extremely  hard  to  handle. 
.  .  .  Since  that  time  there  has  been  noth- 
ing exceptional  in  the  wa\  of  extreme  con- 
ditions; the  usual  fluctuations  in  color. 
turbidity,  alkalinity,  and  [dissolved  solids 
occurring  and  recurring  with  the  changes 
of  the  weather  and  seasons." 

An  idea  of  the  value  of  these  purification 
processes  in  the  reduction  of  death-rate  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  rate 
from  typhoid,  which  was  47  per  100.000 


in  1903,  is  now  only  about  7 — a  very  low 
figure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  water- 
purification  methods  in  this  city  alone  have 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  persons. 


how  to  make  streets 
Good-looking 

pvWELLERS  in  cities  and  towns  look 
-*--'  at  streets  more  than  at  anything  else. 
<  >ne  can  get  away  from  an  ugly  house,  even 
if  it  is  his  own,  but  streets,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  are  with  us  always.  This  being 
the  case,  why  not  try  to  make  them  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye?  That  they  are  not  so  al- 
ways depends  partly  on  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  realize  how  slight  are  the  conditions 
that  make  for  sightliness  or  unsight liness. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Society 
of  Engineers,  Prof.  Frederick  N.  Evans 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Appearance  of 
Streets"  that  puts  these  matters  clearly 
and  satisfactorily.  As  printed  in  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting  (Chicago),  it  shows 
how  the  effect  of  a  street  depends  on  curva- 
ture, or  the  lack  of  it,  on  character  of  use, 
on  regulation  of  building-height,  on  pave- 
ments, on  parking,  and  on  equipment  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  street-lamps,  post-boxes,  and 
signs.     Says  Professor  Evans: 

"To  a  greater  extent  than  is  ordinarily 
supposed,  the  type  of  street  system  gov- 
erns the  street's  appearance.  There  are 
four  principal  kinds  of  street  systems,  the 
irregular  or  meandering,  the  concentric,  the 
radial,  and  the  perpendicular,  commonly 
called  the  gridiron  or  checker-board.  Sel- 
dom is  any  one  type  used  alone  in  the  town 
plan,  even  the  wide-spread  perpendicular 
system  being  usually  broken  through  at 
some  points  by  highways  leading  in  from 
the  country. 

"Obviously  the  way  in  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  street  is  most  particularly  af- 
fected by  the  type  of  street  layout  used  is 
in  the  control  which  the  type  exerts  in  termi- 
na  i  Ing  the  view,  or  in  necessitating  or  obvi- 
ating  cut  and  fill  in  construction.  Both 
the  irregular  and  the  concentric  type  close 
in  the  street  picture,  giving  a  charming 
effect,  as  illustrated  in  the  medieval  street 
or  in  the  purposeful  imitations  of  it  in  the 
modern  parts  of  German  cities. 

"In  residential  subdivisions  the  curving 
street  line  undeniably  adds  the  charm  of 
the  unexpected  and  a  certain  ooziness  to  the 
appearance  of  the  streets.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  uneven  topography 
"is  the  best,  excuse  that  a  street  has  for 
curving  and  that  on  flat  ground  street  eurvi  s 
are  apt  to  appear  out  of  place  and  forced. 
How  often  have  pathetically  poor  attempts 
been  made  to  curve  streets,  which  would 
have  appeared  better  straight] 

"Radial  streets  offer  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  the  interesting  termination  of 
vistas  at  street  junctions,  as  seen  in  the 
preeminent  example  of  Paris  and  in  a  few 
of  the  cities  of  our  own  country.  The  lack 
of  termination  in  the  perpendicular  system. 
which  quite  deservedly  bears  the  name 
'American  system'  abroad,  is  B  well-known 
fact,  tho  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  when 
the  straight  street  is  not  carried  quite  to 
the  horizon 

"Streets  serve  various  purposes;  for  in- 
stance, there  is  the  arterial  thoroughfare, 
including  broad  avenues  and  highways, 
the  street  in  the  wholesale  and  industrial 
sections,'  the  street  in  the  retail  district, 
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<Tf  FRO  HOlTR  in  the  Dark  Ages! 

^PThe  Time-Candle  has  burned  to  its  seventh  ring,  the  marauding 
Dane  sleeps  in  his  camp — to  arms,  ye  warriors  of  Alfred  the  Great! 


*     *     • 


Inventions  run  in  cycles.  Alfred's  Candle  recalls  the  Cave-Man's  time- 
piece.    The  grass  rope  was  divided  by  knots,  the  candle  by  notches  or  rings. 

King  Alfred's  grasp  of  the  value  of  Time  was  amazing — his  working 
schedule  a  challenge  to  modern  executives. 

To  God  he  dedicated  one-half  of  his  most  precious  possession — Timet 
The  Time-Candle,  with  its  twenty-minute  divisions,  was  his  shrewd  device 
for  more  accurately  fulfilling  that  vow — a  thousand  years  before  the  time- 
keeping marvels  of  our  day — 
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the  main  residential  street,  the  minor  resi- 
dential street,  the  parkway  and  boulevard, 
and  finally  the  alley.  Like  the  rule  of  ar- 
chiteetural  design,  which  says  a  building 
elevation  should  show  the  purpose  of  the 
structure,  so  the  appearance  of  the  si: 
in  cross-section  should  conform  to  thi 
function  of  the  street. 

"Standardization  of  street  width  o\ 
the  entire  town  plan  has  led  to  great 
economic  loss — a  condition  which  migh; 
largely  obviated.  Where  the  use  of  a  par- 
ticular  strt  et  may  undergo  possible  change. 
the  distance  between  curl)  and  sidewalk 
may  be  made  wide  enough  to  allow  for  the 
future  widening  of  Hie  streel  pavement." 

With  the  regulation  of  building  height.--. 
front,  building  line  restriction  in  residential 
neighborhoods,  and  efforts  working  for  the 
elimination  of  signs  and  bill-boards, -w  > 
already  familiar.  All  this.  Professor  Evans 
points  out,  has  its  effect  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  street.  Closely  related  to  this 
is  the  doing  away  with  poles,  wires,  en- 
croaching steps,  and  with  such  thing- 
advertising  clocks  near  the  curb.  Besides 
the  effect  on  traffic  movement  and  insuring 
greater  safety,  there  is  exerted  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  the  appearance  of  the  street. 
He  continues: 

"All  will  probably  agree  that  the  pav.  - 
ment  should  be  made  no  wider  than  is 
necessary  to  accommodate  traffic  along  it. 
If  width  in  appearance  is  desired,  getting 
it  by  putting  down  an  expensive  pavement 
is  a  costly  way  to  go  about  the  matter. 
The  appearance  of  width  to  the  street  can 
be  gained  effectively  by  having  a  narrow 
pavemenl  and  ample  parkings,  by  putting 
in  a  center  parking,  or  again  by  keeping 
trees  off  the  parking  entirely  and  planting 
t  hem  just  inside  t  he  property  lines.  Unless 
given  a  proper  width  and  proper  planting. 
and  unless  assured  proper  upkeep,  the  cen- 
ter parking  had  best  be  omitted.  When 
rightly  done,  however,  this  feature  is  an 
i  to  the  street's  appearance,  belonging, 
naturally  only,  to  the  major  residential 
street,  the  parkway,  or  the  boulevard. 

"A  center  parking  ought  to  be  as  wide 
or  slightly  wider  than  the  roadway  on  either 
side.  Nothing  should  be  placed  in  ii  which 
will  give  the  effect  of  dividing  the  streel 
in  half. 

■"The  handling  of  the  side  parking  is  ex- 
tremely important,  since  by  means  of  a 
generous  parking  even  a  narrow  roadway 
may  be  used  without  constricting  the  effeel 
of  breadth.  No  side  parking  should  he 
under  four  feet  in  width,  this  being  the 
minimum  for  street  tree  growth." 

Sidewalks  like  roadways  vary  according 
to    use.     Professor    Evans    believes    thai 

proper  width  upon  which  to  base  calcula- 
tion- lor  each  line  of  foot  traffic  is  two  feel. 
In  residential  sections  four  feet  is  about 
iln  minimum  and  >ix  feet  the  maximum 
lor  ordinary   use.     11«   goes  on: 

"Trees  affeel   tin   appearanoe  of  st>. 

and  highways  as  much  as  any  other  one 
thing.  They  are  on  the  boundary  betw<  <  n 
necessity  and  ornament.  They  should  be 
of  uniform  size  and  variety  along  each 
street,  and  best  planted  about  forty  feel 
apart.  At  corners  it  is  of  benefit  to  traffic 
safety   and    to   appearance    to   keep   tre<  s 
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Oyou  know  what445£«Xtfcc"  means  when  it  comes 
to  selecting  a  starting  battery  for  your  car? 

It  means  you  are  getting  a  specialized  product  backed  up 
by"  over  a  generation  of  specialized  experience.  It  means 
you  are  getting  the  besr  that  the  largest  maker  of  storage 
batteries  in  the  world  can  produce.  It  means  you  are 
getting  the  starting  battery  —  right  in  every"  detail- 
construction,  performance,  durability". 

"l£x1oe"  Service  is  Nation-wide.  It  can  meet  every  need  of  every 
user  of  every"  make  of  starting  battery".  There  is  an  "Extfce" 
Service  Station  near  you.    Address  will  be  sent  on  request 


The  Electric  storage  BatteryCo. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  Horatr   batteries  in  the  world 
1888  PHILADELPHIA.   PA.  1S20 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Washington         Denver  San  Francisco  St.  Lonis 

Cleveland  Atlanta  Pittsburgh       Minneapolis         Kantas  City       Detroit  Rochester 

Special  Canadian  Representatives — Charles  E.  Coad  Engineering  Co.,  Limited, Toronto  and  Montreal 
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THE  after- shave  burn   of  a 

tender  skin  is  relieved  by 

gentle,  healing   Mentholatum. 

Barbers  use  it — why  shouldn't  you? 

In  case  of  accidental  cuts,  its  an- 
tiseptic   action    prevents    possible 
infection. 


Keep  a  jar  or  tube 
among  your  shaving 
articles. 

At  all  druggists'  in  tubes, 
25c.    Jars,   25c,    50c.  $1. 

The  Mentholatum  Co. 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 
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The  Little  Nurse  for  Little   Ills 


PATFNTC       Write  for  Free  Guide  Book   and 
rrtltl^ll  J.     EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 

I  li  >\T    BLANK.      Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &Co..759Ninth.Washington,D.C. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quicidy    becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


No  Muss — No  Mixing--No  Spreading 

Rat  Bis-Kit  quickly  and  surely  does  away 
w  th  rats  and  mice.  They  die  outdoors. 
There's  a  different  bait  in  each  Bis-Kit.  No 
trouble.  Just  crumble  up.  Remember  the 
Bls-Klt.  25c  and  35c  at  all  druu 
irnd  general  store9. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Rat  Bis-Kit 

For  Mice  Too 
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back  about  twenty  feel  from  each  corner. 
This  gives  a  wide  circle  of  eight  trees  instead 
of  the  usual  four,  adding  a  good  deal  to  the 
dignity  of  the  street. 

'  By  the  form  of  its  lighting  standards, 
street  name  signs,  post  boxes,  and  many 
other  pieces  of  street  furnishings,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  street  is  directly  affected 
and  to  an  extent  which  makes  these  very 
things  of  vital  consideration.  It  is  a  single 
law  of  attention  that  the  eye  tends  to  pass 
over  broad  surfaces  and  comes  to  rest  upon 
small  prominent  objects.  Important,  then, 
is  the  form  to  be  given  these  minor  objects 
of  street  equipment. 

"Each  one  in  whose  hands  lies  the  plac- 
ing of  such  equipment  should  allow  his  de- 
sire for  doing  the  individual  thing  to  be 
tempered  by  conformance  to  what  is  restful 
and  dignified  rather  than  odd  and  startling. 
It  is  hard  to  define  good  taste,  but  it  seems 
to  consist  largely  in  doing  simple  things 
well,  doing  them  frankly,  and  basing  choice 
upon  the  best  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past."  

BEWARE  OF  DEAD  SEED 

THE  first  essential  in  raising  any  crop 
that  is  propagated  by  seeds  is  to  plant 
live  seed.  Lacking  this,  no  amount  of 
tillage,  rain,  or  favorable  weather  can  pro- 
duce one.  If  only  a  part  of  the  seeds  is 
"viable,"  or  capable  of  germination,  the 
expense  incurred  in  preparing  the  ground 
is  just  as  heavy  as  if  the  seeds  had  all  been 
of  high  quality,  while  the  final  yields  are 
usually  considerably  less.  In  one  year,  we 
are  told  by  The  Kansas  Farmer  (Topeka), 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  examined 
3,300  samples  of  seed  corn  for  fanners. 
An  average  of  nineteen  per  cent,  was  en- 
tirely dead  and  twenty-one  per  cent,  more 
was  too  weak  to  be  of  any  value.  This  left 
sixty  per  cent,  of  good  seed.  In  the  same 
year  counts  were  made  in  more  than  1,000 
corn-fields.  These  showed  that  the  aver- 
age stand  was  only  sixty-six  per  cent. 
The  farmers  had  planted  the  same  amount 
<>f  seed  as  usual,  but  as  they  had  made  no 
tests,  only  a  small  per  cent,  germinated 
and  produced  ^healthy  plants.  The  writer 
goes  on: 

"What  is  true  in  this  case  is  often  true 
with  alfalfa,  corn,  sorghum,  clover,  and 
practically'  all  of  the  other  crops  in  this 
State.  Bad  seasons  are  not  always  the 
cause  for  poor  stands. 

"In  order  to  overcome  in  as  large  a  mea- 
sure as  possible  these  dangers  and  to  pro- 
tret  buyers  of  seeds,  the  Kansas  Slate 
Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan  main- 
tains a  seed -testing  laboratory.  This 
laboratory  is  established  for  the  use  of  the 
fanners  of  Kansas,  and  its  services  are 
given  free  of  charge.  The  only  require- 
ment is  that  enough  seeds,  not  fewer  than 
200,  be  sent,  Two  kinds  of  tests  are 
made.  These  are  for  purity  and  germina- 
tion and  the  results  are  sent  out  in  a  very 
few  days  after  receipt  of  the  sample. 

"Since  there  is  no  seed  law  in  Kansas, 
buyers  of  seeds  often  are  imposed  upon  by 
unscrupulous  dealers.  Very  often,  also, 
poor  seeds  and  those  containing  obnoxious 
weeds  are  sold  innocently  by  farmers.  The 
ordinary   person  does  not  know   the  ob- 


noxious weeds,  and  if  the  seed  looks  fairly 
clean  he  takes  a  chance.  Until  a  seed  law 
is  passed  in  the  State  which  will  make 
obligatory  the  examination  and  proper 
labeling  of  all  seed  offered  for  sale,  no  one 
should  plant  seeds  about  which  there  is 
any  doubt.  The  risk  of  establishing  bind- 
weed, dodder,  dock,  and  buckhorn  plantain 
is  too  great  to  take  any  chances  with. 
Th.  safest  way  to  proceed  is  to  obtain  a 
sample  and  send  it  to  the  seed  laboratory 
for  testing. 

"In  obtaining  a  sample,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  a  truly  representath  e 
one  is  obtained.  If  the  seed  is  in  sacks  a 
handful  should  be  taken  from  the  top, 
middle,  and  bottom  and  these  then  should 
be  mixed  thoroughly.  This  method  should 
be  used  for  each  sack  unless  there  are  more 
than  five.  In  such  a  case  every  first, 
second,  or  third  sack  should  be  sampled. 
The  same  general  method  may  be  applied 
to  any  receptacle  in  which  seeds  are  stor.  il 

"In  the  purity  tests  a  portion  of  the 
sample  is  weighed  out  and  examined  cart- 
fully.  All  foreign  matter  such  as  chaff, 
sticks,  and  small  stones  are  removed  and 
weighed.  The  weed  seeds  are  then  isolat- 
ed and  identified.  From  these  two  separa- 
tions the  percentage  of  impurities  is  de- 
termined. If  there  are  any  particularly 
obnoxious  weed  seeds  present  the  sender's 
attention  is  specifically  called  to  this  fact. 

"In  the  germination  tests  usually  100 
seeds  are  tested  under  one  set  of  conditions 
and  another  100  are  tested  under  different 
conditions  to  act  as  a  check.  The  average 
of  the  two  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the  seed 
as  a  whole.  In  some  cases  where  the 
germination  shows  up  especially  low.  the 
samples  are  retested  under  the  same  as 
well  as  under  different  conditions.  These 
final  germinations  should  check  the  first 
ones.  Every  effort  is  made  to  get  a  fair 
test  for  each  sample. 

"As  an  example  of  the  value  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  labora- 
tory, a  few  facts  can  be  given.  Of  L26 
samples  of  alfalfa  seed  sent  in  from  January 
1.  1920,  to  .March  20.  1920,24  per  cent, 
showed  germinations  loss  than  fifty  per 
cent.  Some  of  these  ran  as  low  as  one  per 
cent,  germination  and  many  were  around 
twenty  per  cent.;  fifty-six  per  cent.,  or  more 
than  one-half  of  the  samples,  germinated 
under  Beventy  per  cent.,  and  only  13.5 
per  cent,  germinated  more  than  eighty-five 
percent.,  and  this  is  what  good  alfalfa  seed 
ought  to  germinate.  The  average  ger- 
mination per  etiit.  of  the  entire  lol 
sixty-one  per  cent.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  those  farmers  whose  crop  seeds  showed 
\ow  germinal  ions  have  profited,  since  they 
in  all  probability  will  obtain  better  seed 
or  sow  heavier.  Those  farmers  who  senl 
in  samples  of  seed  that  they  were  con- 
templating purchasing  found  out  what,  the 
seed  was  really  worth.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  good  alfalfa  seed  is  being 

su hi  for  $24  a  bushel  no  saving  is  made  bj 

buying  poor  seeds  for  $12,  since  the  dif- 
ference in  germination  may  more  than 
offsel  the  differences  in  price,  not  counting 
the    decreased    yield    which    may    result. 

There  are  actually  instances  where  seed-. 
running  about  thirty-live  per  cent,  ger- 
mination were  sold  to  farmers  at  bargain 
prices,  but  when  the  germination  was  taken 
into  account  the  price  was  higher  than  thai 
usually  paid. 

"The  tests  sent  in  so  far  this  year  stun, 
that  Katir  is  running  quite  high  with  an 
average  Of  eighty-eight  per  cent,  germina- 
tion, cane  average  -  se\enty-three  per  cenl  . 
corn  ninety-one  per  cent.,  sweet  clover 
sixty-four  per  cent.,  and  red  clover  eight y- 
six  per  cent." 
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New  Lessons  in  Shaving^ 

ot  towels  and  linger  ru 


not  needed.  1  he  secret 
of  softening  tne  peard 

*  lies  in  emulsifying  tne 
oil  coat  on  tne  peard. 


igji 


What  Science  Has  Done 


to  simplify  shaving 


Several  years  ago  we  organ  to 
make  shaving  a  study  in  the  Palm- 
olive  Laboratories. 

We  were  certain  there  was  a 
scientific  way  to  make  each  hair 
cut  easily,  and  we  sought  to  find  it. 

We  studied  the  beard.  We  learned 
that  the  obstacle  in  fitting  the 
beard  for  the  razor  was  the  oil  that 
coats  every  hair  of  the  beard.  1  his 
oil,  we  found,  did  not  yield  as  it 
should  to  the  ordinary  lather. 
Hence  it  was  difficult  for  water  to 
penetrate  and  soften  the  beard.  As 
a  result,  men  had  to  apply  hot 
towels  or  rub  with  the  fingers. 

The  solution 

The  solution  to  the  problem,  we 

knew,  lay  in  a  different  lather  than 
*nen  were  usinti.  And  we  spent 
months  experimenting  with  prepa- 
rations. We  tried  130  formulas 
befon  we  achieved  our  Palmoln  < 
formula  and  mastered  the  lasl  re- 
maining problem. 

And  that  men  may  know  what  a 
difference  it  makes  in  shaving  we  are 
offering  a  trial  tube  free. 

See  how  easy 

With  Palmolive  you  need  no  hot 
towels  or  rubbing  to  soften  the 
beard.  You  just  put  a  bit  of  the 
cream  on  the  face,  whisk  it  up  into 
a  lather,  and  your  beard  is  ready 
for    the     razor!        Ibis     is     because 


Palmolive   instantly   emulsifies  the 

oil  coat  on  the  beard;  SO  the  water 
penetrates  quickly. 

And  such  a  shavt  as  you  enjoy 
with  Palmolive!  You  never  dreamed 

a  razor  could  glide  so  smoothly 
over  the  face.  This  is  because  this 
lather  also  lubricates  the  skin,  so 
the  razor  can't  scrape  or  irritate. 

Both  lather  and  lotion 

Palmolive  contains  both  Palm 
and  Olive  oils.  Thus  it  is  a  lotion 
as  well  as  a  lather.  It  gives  the 
skin  a  satin  smoothness,  a  delight- 
ful cool  "after  feel"  when  shaved. 
No  other  applications  are  necessar\ 

Try  it  free 

Note  the  coupon  here.  It  brings 
you  a  trial  tube  of  Palmolive  Cream 

and  postpaid. 

I  r\    .'    Palmolive   shave   and 
\>hat   an  amazing  difference. 

Note  that  you  don't  have  to  re- 
lathei  with  Palmolive,  because  it 
stays  moist  and  foamy  10  minutes. 
\  mere  bit  is  ample  for  a  shave. 
For  Palmolive  multiplies  itself  in 
lather  250  times.  There's  enough 
for  152  shaves  in  our  35c  size.  \ 
cream  so  active,  as  you  know,  is 
something  decidedly  new. 

But  don't  accept  our  word  for  the  wonden 
of  Palmolive  Cream.  Be  tne  fudge  yourself, 
at  our  expense.  Use  a  trial  tube  free.  Seiul 
for  it  today. 

Large  size  tube  at  druggist's,  35c. 


Free — a  trial  tube 

Free  yourself  from 
old-time  shavinc 
fault*.  Know  how 
quick  and  ea»y  and 
pleasant  shaving  can 
really  be.  A  trial 
tube  of  Palmolive  will 
prove  a  revelation  to 
you.  Send  for  it  to- 
day. No  charge. 
Simply  mail  t  h  <• 
coupon. 


THE    PALMOLIVE   COMPANY 
Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 


1 
I 


For  a  free  trial  tube  ! 


T!k  Palmolive  Comp 

n-  pt    io8,  mi-  h 

pii  Free  Ti        I         "f 
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THE  famous  Sonora  tone, 
crystal  clear,  rich,  resonant 
and  delightfully  expressive,  has  a  loveliness  of 
which  you  will  never  tire  and  gives  wonderful 
enjo)  ment  for  years.  In  elegance  of  design  and 
for  important  features.  Sonora  i-  supreme. 

Sonora  plays  ALL  MAKES  of  disc  records 
perfectly  without  extra  attachments.  //  is  the 
phonograph  von  take  pride  in  possessing. 

\  magnificent  line  i  f  upi  igbl  and  i" 

model    i-  avail  ible  .ii  1 160  I 

Today  write  for  Catalog  <  ,   I  reeon  request 
foonora  pijonograplj  Company  Jnt. 

i ..  orgi   i     BrlghttOD    President 

New  Yorl   <   "'        Fifth    IrcnUf    II    =>W,i    Mt,,i  279  Broadway 

'  v  Co..  Toronto 

Dealers  I  rerj  where 

'  .-   «..nr.r«  Srmi-Pfrmiiirni    N  ,-,-,ll,«  on  all  Mrrl  orrdle  rrcordi.     Thi-v  .«rri»-n 
■Ii-   lone    >n.l    ni.rn.r  tYf  trcordj'   life.      Send  far  free  aanipl<- 

'     II    ""  "/    umilarls    ronMrurtrii   nrrrtirs    of  ,/,„ 


ARTIFICIAL  GLACIERS  FOR 
SUMMER  USE? 

THE   expense  of   storage-dams  in 
Wasatch  Mountains  may  in  future  b< 
saved  by  freezing  surplus  water  in  winb . 
into    great   masses,    or   artificial    glaci 
and  using  the  water  as  these  melt  slowl 
warm  weather.     At  least,  this  plan,  we 
told  by  Public  Works  (New  York),  ia 
ported  from  Salt  Lake  City  as  being  sag. 
gested  by  the  local  head  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  at  that  city.    Thf> 
proposition  is  to  collect,  during  the  winter, 
the  various  small  surface  streams  in  the 
mountains   by   pipes   and   lead   them   to 
sheltered  basins  and  gullies  where  the  sun 
shines  for  only  a  few  hours  per  day,  and 
either  spray  the  water  or  let  it  run  sic. 
over  the  ice  already  formed.     But  Pv 
Works  is  not  so  sure  that  this  schem 
workable.     It  comments: 

"The  water  would  be  so  diverted  to  these 
points  during  intensely  cold  w< 
would  there  freeze  into  masses  which  ! 
been  referred   tt>  as  artificial  glaciers.     It 
is    proposed    thus    to    convert    into    large 
masses  of  ice  the  water  which  runs  to  v.  i 
in  the  winter  time.     It  is  found  that  snow 
collecting  in  the  high  valleys  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salt  Lake  City  does  not  entirely 
appear  until  late  in  summer,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  water  frozen  into  ice  in  this 
way  would  last  fully  as  long,  if  not  longer, 
thawing  gradually  during  the  summer  and 
thus  reenforeing   the  natural    flow   of   the 
streams.     One  advantage  claimed  is  thai 
water  so  retained  would  not  be  so  stagnant 
as  when  stored  in  quiet  reservoirs. 

"Several  communities  in  Switzerland 
rely  for  their  water  supply  upon  the  melt- 
ing of  glaciers  lying  in  the  mountains  ab 
them,  and  there  is  apparently  little  q 
tion  but  that  ice  masses  so  formed  in  Utah 
mountains  would  similarly  continue  to 
melt  during  warm  weather.  There  are, 
however,  several  difficulties  which  imme- 
diately suggest  themselves  to  us.  For  in- 
stance, during  the  times  of  very  low  tem- 
perature w  hen  the  glaciers  are  being  formed, 
how  will  the  authorities  prevenl  the  fp 
ing  of  water  in  the  pipes  by  which  it  is 
broughl  to  the  glacier  sites?  Would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  keep  several  men  con- 
tinually on  the  spol  during  the  freezing 
season,  in  order  to  direct  the  water  to  the 
desired  points;'  The  desir<  appears  to  be 
to  use  the  melting  ice  to  reenforoe  the  reg- 
ular flow  of  the  streams  during  the  dry 
weather  of  late  summer,  but  the  ice  will 
melt  when  temperature  conditions  favor, 
and  such  conditions  are  likely  to  occur  be- 
fore" the  latter  pari  of  that  season.  In 
other  words,  we  have  a  reservoir  with  an 
outlet  which  is  under  absolutely  no  control, 
so  that  the  water  therefrom  will  at  some 
times  be  going  to  waste,  and  may  have 
entirely  vanished  before  the  time  of  real 
necessity  arrives. 

"'As  to  the  advantage  of  thus  obviating 
the  stagnation  in  the  reservoir,  this  seems 

to  be  based  on  a   misapprehension,  since 

in  large  mountain  reservoirs  there  is  seldom 
opportunity  for  the  stagnation  of  water. 
and  the  character  of  the  water  is  generally 
improved  rather  than  deteriorated  by  its 
retention  in  and  passage  through  the  res- 
ervoir." 
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'"Now, on  the  occasion  of  which  I  jp( 
i  sudden  flash  of  lightning  had  formed  an 
ire  across   part    of  my   apparatu        i 
sircumstance  befell  just  at  tin-  time  th< 
nlc phone-wire  loading    from    the   hom<    '-i 
of  the  other  professors  had  bei  a  bio 
he  storm  across  my    nireli  rial. 

The  voice  was  that  of  the  prof.-  .,r's  wii',  . 
who  was  attempting  to  telephone  ih< 
grocer.  Later  she  told  mo  whal  -In-  dad 
aid,  and  the  words  I  had  heard  fitted  in 
Aith  her  sentence.  But  the  first  uni 
j)lained  effect  was   most    uncanny.' 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  "TOPICS  OF  THE 
DAY" — II    is  one  year  ago    this   mouth 

the    I'athc    Company    took    over    the 

distribution    of    the    short    film    subji 

"Topics   ok   THE    Dai    SELECTED    in    'I'm. 

Litebari    Digest,"   and   in    view    of   the 

BS  which  has  attended  its  efforts, 
the  anniversary  event  is  being  suitably 
observed. 

From  a  very  small  beginning  "Topics 
of  tin  Day"  has  become  the  most  popular 
brief  "screen  newspaper,"  if  the  fact  that 
il  is  uow  being  shown  weekly  in  three 
thousand  theaters  is  an  indication  of 
popularity.  Conservatively  estimated,  iin 
audience  of  fifteen  million  persons,  scat- 
tered through  nearly  every  city  and  town 
in  the  country,  views  it  weokly.  Ii  has 
also  been  the  medium  for  bringing  more 
closely  to  public  attention  projects  of  such 
-  ital  concern  as  "Better  Pay  for  Teach- 
ers, "  "Americanization,"  and  other  patri- 
otic subjects.  These  features  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  public  mind.  From 
far-away  Alaska,  F.  C.  Purinton,  manager 
>f  the  Liberty  Theater,  Ketchikan,  writes 
that  "we  get  more  chuckles  and  laughs 
»ut  of  it  than  out  of  some  of  the  would- 
be  comedies,"  while  E.  D.  Rhind,  of  the 
Bates  Theater,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  declares 
that  "when  I  tell  you  that  Topics  of  the 
Day  contains  the  only  element  of  comedy 
in  my  Monday  and  Tuesday  shows  you 
?an  seo  what  we  think  of  them."  The 
Tulsa,  Spirit,  official  organ  of  the  Tulsa 
(Oklahoma)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  breaks 
into  the  vernacular  thus:  "As  a  screen 
Attraction  'Topics  of  the  Day'  have  Bill 
Hart,  Doug.  Fairbanks,  Mary  Pickford, 
ind  Charles  Chaplin  beat  to  a  fade-away." 
Such  sentiments  are  typical  of  those 
emanating  from  every  section  of  the 
30untry.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
pear  more  than  eight  hundred  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  magazines  have  been 
moted  in  the  screen  version  of  "Topics  of 
the  Day."  The  subject  of  each  paragraph 
jsod  is  generally  timely  and  typical  of 
American  humor  and  satire.  The  quota- 
tions are  clean  and  unoffensive,  the  pro- 
iucers  observing  a  non-partizan  and  non- 
sectarian  policy  in  making  their  selections. 
tVhen  the  daily  newspaper  becomes  a  screen 
5xturo,  if  it  ever  does — and  stranger  things 
lave  happened — "The  Literary  Digest 
ropics  of  the  Day"  will  be  among  the 
pioneers  which  pointed  the  way  to  such  an 
.'nterpriso. 


ONLY  100  AT  THIS  PRICE 

$5=22  IT  lOO 

Delivered    to     Your    Home    Hurctrl*    f*u*t    Prepaid 

HALL'S 


GENUINE  HAVANA 


Pa  natela  Cigars 

an    made-  of  the  choicest  Havana  hllci  grown  on                Q  plan- 
tations in  Cuba  and  made  with  '  and 
shade-^rown  wrappers.      Packed  in  gcnun 
lock-cornered,  air-tight  boxes  to  pi  ma. 

Try  Them   at  My   Risk 

You  can  smoke  five  or  ten  and,  if  nit  entirely  satisfied,  return  the  balance 
and  I  will  refund  your  money  at  oi 

This  Offer  Good  For  Only  30  Days 

1  w  ill  hold  this  special  offer  open  for  30  days  only  and  1  reserve  the  ni  - 
refund  your  money  if  I  cannot  fill  your  order.     To  show  th< 
of  these  cigars,  to  as  many  smoker  Lie,  I  am  limiting  '.: 

ductory  offer  to  100  cigars  to  each  smoker. 

Send  Order  NOW  to'Insure  Immediate  Delivery 

In  ordering,  send  cash,  check  or  mom  do  not  d<!a>  if  j 

to  insure  having  your  order  filled  promptly.     ;  ly  mild,  medium 

or  strong,  when  ordering. 

My  references  are  any  bank  in  the  United  State* 


Actual  Size 
S Inchei 


Send  All  Orders  to 

JAMES  B.  HALL,  Inc.,  176-178  East  127th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Your  Feet  Want 
Rest  and  Comfort 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  package  of 

ALLEN'S   FOOT=EASE 

The   antiseptic,   healing    powder    to    shake 
into  your  shoes  and  sprinkle  in  the  foot-bath 

This  .standard  remedy  gives  quick  relief  to  Aching.  Swolle 
Smarting  or  Tender  Feet,  Blisters.  Callouses.  <  intans  and  Si 

At  night,  sprinkle  one  OC  two  Allen's  Fool    I  .is. 
in  the  foot-bath,  anil  I  rub  the  foot      In  the  mon 

shake  some  Allen's  Fool   Ease  in  and  walk  all 

in  restful  ease  ami  comfort 

Nothing  relievos  the  p3in  of  tight  or  m  w 
S;i\cs  (ho  friction  upon  nervous   painful  feet   and  shoes  and 
stockings  last  much  longer. 

I  sod    by    American,   B 
One  million  five  hand  rod  thousand  lbs   of  |\ 
supplied  to  our  troopt  by  the  Oovernmont 
-»■      and  gives  new  vigor. 


Drug  and 
Dept.   Stores 
sell  it. 


AU  tNS  FOOT- FASC 


k.*C2H 
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Strong    Invesliuenls 
At  Bargain  Prices 

PROBABLY    it    will    be    many    years 
before   the    investment    opportunities 
of    the    present     day    are    equalled    in 

attractive  i 

Certain  electric  and  gas  companies 
have  admirable  rei  stability  dur- 

ing the  trying  periods  of  war  and  re- 
construction, no  less  than  in  peace. 
These  companies  have  thousands  of 
home  shareholders  receiving  regular 
dividends,  have  been  justly  treated  by 
the  public  and  are  performing  an  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  useful  service  on 
a  profitable  basis. 

Properties  serving  upwards  of  2,200,000 
people  in  about  500  cities  and  towns  in 
16  states  are  back  of  the 

Preferred  Stock  of 

Standard  Gas  & 
Electric  Company 

which  stock  pays  the  investor  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  return,  regularly  by 
check  every   3    months. 

You  Can  Invest  Profitably  by  Mail 

Illustrated  literature  telling  why  this 
investment  is  unusually  desirable  will  be 
sent  on  request.  Decide  the  merits  of 
the  investment  in  your  own  home. 

Our  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

has  many  points  which  appeal  to  the 
man  or  woman  anxious  to  save  system- 
atically and  invest  wisely.  You  can  si. ,11 
with  as  little  as  $5       I  details  will  be 

supplied,  if  you  are  interested. 

Many  thousands  of  well  satisfied  investors 
throughout  the  United  States  are  profiting 
from  the  constructive,  progn  k   of 

our  organization  during  the  past   18  years. 

11  rik  for  lllv  tratea  Boo  i  I  O-u 

H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co. 

incorporated 


-MISS.,     I  ..   Salle  St. 


Chicago 


Pi  •njcnoe 
10  W..I...-S,  1  >• 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  ki'ik  '•>!  <"'> 

ntes,  in'  r-h.ill  l-rimhort  timo  in 

bo  abb  en  1'it  (  ant  for  our 

customers  on   First    MortKnge  Loimn. 

We  ■ugsesl  thai  you  take  advant 

o  take  some  01 
]  1  mns  at  t  ho  hi  Kb*.1  r  rate.  Good  Iouuh  are 
ollcriijg.  Wmo  tor  Loan  JLiBt  No.   77 

Perkins  A.  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


For  the  Investor 

1   niDsi   u  book 

siderin 

profit  or  for  Invi  it  is 

done.     It  will  show  you  u 

POOR'S 

Investment  Service 


has  dot 

you.  It  outlin 
to  follow.  In 
out  of  Wall  SI  1 

[t  is 

Poor's  Publishing  Co. 
}3  Broadway        New  York 


INVESTMENTS  •  AND  •  FINANCE 


NEW   FREEDOM   FOR   WHEAT   PRICES 


THE  Government's  control  over  cereals 
and  cereal  products  ended  on  June  1, 
and,  as  the  Now  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
botes,  "the  period  immediately  following 
tin  reestablishment  of  free  trading  will 
a  trying  one."  Tho  there 
will  be  difficulties,  this  business  organ  sees 
no  cause  for  greal  alarm,  and  it  declares 
thai  all  the  tali  of  840  flour  and  I  iventy- 
ii\< -ciii  bread  is  hysterical  and  absolutely 
without  justification,     [tsaysfurth 

The  most  immediate  and  pr<  ssing  prob- 
lem,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult    one 
og  the  distributers  of  grain  and   flour, 
is    the    railroad    situation.      Considerable 
relii  f  is  d  to  result  from  the  recenl 

order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission requiring  the  Western  movemenl 
of  empty  box  cars.  It  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire the  very  best  handling  of  the  equip- 
ment thai  the  railroads  now  stand  possesl 
of  to  transport  the  large  stocks  of  wheat 
now  waiting  for  shipment  both  in  country 
elevators  and  terminal  markets,  as  well 
as  the  new  crop  soon  to  be  ready  for  ship- 
ment. Ther.  iseverj  reason  to  believe  that 
the  railroads  are  thoroughly  alive  to  this 
situation;  it  is  believed  thai  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  be  looked  to 
for  whatever  aid  it  can  afford,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  railroad  labor  will  realize  the 
critical  nature  of  the  situation  and  ao1 
impede  the  work  in  a  fashion  that  will  be  as 
hurtful  to  t hem  as  to  any  one  else,  pi  rhaps 
more  so. 

Another  condition  which  works  against 
peace  of  mind  of  the  grain  and  flour 
trade    is    the  government    subsidizing   of 
d  in  foreign  countries.     This  last  cen- 
tralization of  buying  power  is  thought    to 
36    considerable  danger  to  free   mar- 
kets in  this  country.     Undt  r  these  circum- 

e  is  grave  question  \vheth< 
will   be   possible   immediately    to   provide 
hedging    facilities     which    would    enable 
legitimat  rs  io  operate  on  as  elos<   a 

margin  as  usual,  and  thus  paj  producers 
profitable  prices  for  their  grain  and  a1  the 
sam<     tim<    mak<    possible  relatively    lo'w 

insumi  r.     Mon 
presenl  circumstances  a  fre<  futures  market 
I  i   lead  to  b   w ild  orgj   of  speculation 
h    would   seem,    th<  thai    this 

should  be  taken  •  > 1 1 1  >  after  most  careful 
consideration.  When  the  fret  markets  are 
opened  thej  should  remain  open  withoul 
government  I  hi    prop*  c 

solution    of    this    problem    is    largely     a 

technical    matter   and    may     well    be    left     to 

several  committees  appointed  for  this  put- 
tie conference  of  t  be  represental  ivt*s 
rain  and  flour  trades  held  at  ( 'hi. 

\|a.     7. 

in    tin    financial   columns   of   the  New 
Yorl     /  Post   we   read   that   actual 

resumption  of  trading  in  wheat  futures 
may  possibl  "ti  July  1.    Moil  peo- 

ple, says  this  paper,  are  chiefly  interested 

in  price  possibilities,  and  it  quotes  The 
Northwestern    Miller     Minneapolis!  as  fol- 

on  this  point  : 

The   whole  situation   i^   immensely    com- 
plicated  by   the  utter   uncertainly   of   the 


future.     One  man's  guess  appears  quit, 
good   as  another's  regarding  what   win  i 
prices  will  do  after  the   market  influi 
of    the    Grain    Corporation    is    remo\ 
Predictions  range  all  the  way  from  $1 
to    £4   per  bushel    for  wheat    without 
convincing  arguments  in  either  direction 
Whatever    may    happen    after   the   Grain 
Corporation  goes  out  of  business  the  entiri 
trade  will  be  immensely  relieved  when  t hi- 

feature  of  the  uncertain!;,    ;-  removed. 

This  was  the  feeling  in  the  grain  trad, 
at   the  time  of  the  rerno^  al  of  restricti 
Wheat   was  then  worth  S3.35  a  bushel  as 
compared   with  the  government    guaranty 

of  $2.26; 

The  range  for  the  current  year  to  dat. 
has  been  $3.50,  high  in  the  early  part  of 
•  lanuar\.  and  the  low,  $3,  in  the  middl 
February.  The  high  and  low  prices  for 
wheat  last  year  were  $3.50  in  December  and 
$2.20  in  August,  while  the  high  and  low 
prices  for  L918  were  $2.42  and  82.17.  In 
1917  the  high  and  low  prices  were  S3. 4". 
and  $1.51  ! ... 

The  writer  in  The  Evening  Post  seems 
think  thai   it   is  about   a   toss-up  whether 
prices  will  markedly  advance  or  not,  but 
would    call    particular   attention    to    tl 
considerations,  which  may  operate  against 

very  high  prices: 

In   the   firsl    place,   those  purchasers  of 
w  heat  who  buy  with  the  purpose  of  holding 
for  a    bighei    price   must    tirst   obtain   th< 
.redit  from  the  bank-  and  sentiment  am 
banks  al  the  proem  time  is  to  discouj 
such     purchases.      Secondly,    these    pur- 
chasers also  inn    with  the  hope  of  pi 
going  higher,  bo  thai  fchej   ma?   be  able  to 
reap    the    profits    from    the    transacti 
and  as  to  this  the  banking  policy   is  also 
opposed  to  anj  such  upward  movement. 


WHY  THE  TEXTILE-MILLS  AIM 
SLOWING  DOWN  .Many  of  the  textile- 
mills  of  southern  \ew  England  which  have 
been  running  on  an  overtime  or  extra-shifl 
basis  are  now  curtailing  production,  in 
some  oases  running  >m   part    tune.     This, 

writes     the      1'roy  idence     correspondent      of 

the    New     York    Evening   Post's    financial 

pagi  under  the  date  of  May  28,  is  due 
to  a  combination  of  general  and  specific 
causes,  which  In    stati  -  as  follows: 

Restricted   Wanking  accommodation  and 
rioted  transportation  have  joined  hands 

with  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  mainte- 
nance of  prices  and  fear  on  the  pari  of 
buyers  thai  they  may  be  caught  with 
heavy  stocks  at  a  time  of  falling  values. 
This  makes  them  cautious  in  placing 
onh  rs. 

Manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  admit 
that  they  an  planning  to  curtail  produc- 
tion. The  facts  are.  however,  thai  lasl 
week  the  sales  in  Fall  River  were  the  small- 
est in  volume  of  any  week  in  the  past  five 
yea  —  ,   less  than   10,000  pieces  being  sold. 
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YOUR 


ustomer 

wants  to  likg  your  work^ 


- 


better 
paper 

MM 

better 

printing 


SOME  salesmen  seem  to  act  on  the  theory  that 
their  customers  are  men  who  like  to  find  fault 
with  the  goods  they  buy. 

That  is  known  as  "Salesmen's  Defeatism." 

The  fact  is  that  most  men  when  they  place  an 
order  do  so  with  the  fondesi  hope  that  they  will  like 
the  goods  when  they  are  delivered. 

Every  buyer  of  catalog  printing  wants  his  catalog 
to  turn  out  well. 

Instead  of  sitting  in  his  office  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  tell  a  printing  salesman  that  his  register  is  off,  or 
to  tell  the  paper  salesman  that  his  pictures  have  not 
heen  properly  reproduced,  he  is  almost  praying  for 
a  chance  to  say,  "That's  fine!" 

A  piece  of  really  good  printing  is  a  delicate  thing 
to  produce. 

The  printing  must  he  good  and  the  paper  must  be 
right  for  the  purpose.  When  this  combination  of 
skill  and  material  has  produced  a  worthy  job  of 
printing,  doubt  as  to  its  reception  by  the  customer 
is  indefensible. 

S.  D.  Warren  Company  has  worked  for  years  to 
make  the  service  of  paper  manufacture  more  useful 
to  the  printer  and  his  customer. 

The  standardization  of  the  various  grades  of 
Warren  Papers  was  an  inevitable  step  toward  im- 
proving the  service  of  paper.  The  welcome  that 
this  standardization  of  printing  surface  received 
from  master  printers  was  natural,  because  Better 
Paper  means  Better  Printing. 

Any  large  catalog  printer  to-day  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  not  only  specimens  of  his  own  work  on  tin 
Warren  Standard  Papers,  but  he  will  also  have  books 
and  booklets  that  we  have  ourselves  prepared,  giv- 
ing detailed  suggestions  for  securing  Better  Printing 
by  the  use  of  Better  Paper. 


Tin-  H  hi  nil  Standard 
Printing  Papers  are 

Warren's  Cameo 

Dull  coat' 
artistic  Ua.li  lone  pnnung 

Warren's  I.ustro 

The  highest  refinement  of  surface  in 
glo»>.  .    per 

Warren's   Cumberland 
Coated  Book 

A  recognized  utarvlard  glossy- 
coated  paper 

Warren's   Library   Text 

English   finish    for   medium    screen 
half -tone« 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super-calendered    paper   of    standard, 
uniform  qui 

Warren's  Artogravure 

Developed  especially  for  offset  printing 

Warren's  Silkote 

Semi-dull  HI  -I    for    practical 

printing  yuuhues 

Warren's  Warrentown 
Coated  Book 

Glossy    surface    for    fine    half-tone 
process  color  .• 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Machine   Book 

A    dependable    hatnl-sortcd.    machine 
hm 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

\  wmtanuited  antique  finish  for  type 
and  line  illustration 

Warren's  Printone 

Semi-coated.      Rotter  than  super, 
cheaper  than  coaled 

Warren's  India 

For  tnin  edition* 


S.     D.     WARREN    COMPANY,     Boston,     Mass. 


arrens 


(standard) 


PrintindPapers 
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as    against    the    previous    range    of   from 
75,000  to  100,000  pieces  per  week. 

Members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Textile 
Association,    composed   of    the   owners   of 
sixty    mills    in    southern    New     England, 
mainlj    in   Massachusetts  tonus,  inclui 
cotton-  and  wool-manufacturers,  agreed  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Worcester  Tuesday  • 
oing  [Maj  25]  to  curtail  production  in  tl 
establishments  by  confining  operation' 
three  or  four  days  a  week.     Congestioi 
transportation  affecting  raw  materials  and 
finished  production  i-  declared  to  be  the 
cause  of  curtailmenl  decided  upon  by  this 
group  of  manufacturers. 

The  silk-mills  of  southern  New   England 
have  definitely  adopted  curtailmenl  pi 
and  the  manufacturers  frankly  declare 
iluy   expecl   to  have  a  large  proportioi 
machinerj    idle   because   of    the   break   in 
prices,  inability  to  book  orders,  and  condi- 
tions which  make  retrenchment  in  the  eost 
of  production  absolutely   necessary.      Hi. 
feeling  of  uncertainty  is  due  mainlj    to  a 
conviction  that  the  time  for  readjustment 
of  values   i-  at    hand  and  a   falling  off  in 
demand  at   the  present   Level  of  pric< 
certain  to  come,  and  that   very  soon.     Th. 
practical    failure    of    the    auction    sale-    c,f 
British    wool   a   week   ago   has   significance 
beyond   mere   words,  at   least    beyond   such 
ments  as  manufacturers  are  willing  to 
make  for  publication. 


DUNLOP  AMERICA.  LIMITED 

i  808  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THE  BANKERS    PLAN  TO   HALT 
FOOD  SPEC!  LATION 

THE  New  York  Journal  of  Com, 
hopes  the  banking  community  as  a 
w  hole  will  stand  b\  the  announced  decision 
of  several  bankers  to  curtail  credits  t<>  food 
speculators  and  traders.  This  important 
business  organ  is  convinced  l>\  recent  in- 
igations  thai  "the  methods  emplo 

during    the    past    lew    months    not    on! 
ills  hanking  but  also  with  reference  to 
handling    of    current    Crops    and    with 

respect    to  the  transportation  of  them  to 
markei  have  tended  to  promote  nigh  price 
and  to  exaggerate  a  bad  situation."     While 

the  hanker-  can  not  alone  correct  Such  con 

ditions,  thej  can  alleviate  them,  insists  this 
authority ,  w  hi.  h  continues: 

t  'old     Storage      and     I  he    deselopm.  nl     of 

Banning  have  enabled  the  carrying  oi  large 
supplies  of  food  which  in  former  time* 
would  have  had  to  be  thrown  upon  thedailj 
market,  thereby   tending  to  create  periods 

of    artificially    low     prices.      In    BOme    ways 

this  was  a  good  development,  Bince  it  en- 
abled the  community  to  spread  its  supplies 
o\,  ;  a  larger  period  in  point  of  time  and  to 
equalize  demand  and  supply.  There  can 
lie  no  doubt,  however,  thai  the  new  meth- 
od- of  producing,  preserving,  warehousing, 
and  carrying  have  been  abused,  with  re- 
sulting unfairness  in  the  matter  of  prices. 
What  the  bankers'  attitude  in  the  matter 
oughl  to  he  will  doubtless  occupy  a  larger 
position  in  future  financial  discussion  than 
at  am   time  heretofore. 

In  general,  the  sound  and  fair  financial 
attitude  is  that  which  provides  the  credit 
needed  for  the  equalising  of  consumption 
between  crop  periods,  and  which.,  there- 
fore, undertakes  to  carry  the  producer  for 
about  the  average  time  elapsing  between 
normal  production  and  normal  consump- 
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,n.  Observance  of  this  rule  would  greatly 
irtail  the  length  of  bank  loans  on  man; 
ndfl  of  products,  especially  those  carried 

canned  form  or  in  cold  storage.  Cotton 
id  wheat,  too,  would  be  much  facilitated 

their  passage  to  places  of  consumption 

hi  banking  community  could  bo  induced 
i  observe  such  a  rule  The  extension  of 
■edit  for  longer  periods  is  uneconomic  al 
i\   time,  but  particularly  so  al  ;i  pi  riod 

e  the  present,,  when  short  supplies  render 
,,  filiation  easy  and  profitable. 
Cooperation  on  the  pari  of  the  banking 
immunity  in  the  effort  to  check  exorbi- 
. n!  food  prices  will  help  not  only  the 
immunity  t>ut,  the  hanking  situation  il-.  II. 
here  are  too  many  "frozen  "  or  "eold-stor- 
je"  loans  on  the  books  of  our  banks  thai 
ted  to  be  loosened  up  and  "liquidated." 


►ROTECTING  WAGE-EARNERS    FROM 
STOCK   SWINDLERS 

'MOOTH-TONGUED    stock    salesmen 
'  whose    get-rich-quick    Bchemes    have 

leced    workers  of  their  wages  in  order  to 

I  the  coffers  of  Wallingfords  and  fraudu- 

nl  speculative  companies  are  faring  badly 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  where  the  Chamber  of 
ommerce  has  been  conducting  an  adver- 
ting campaign  in  the  Holyoke  press  to 
;iru  wage-earners  against  worthless  enter- 
foes  so  attractively  baited.  There  was 
spared  a-  series  of  seven  advertisements — 
ipies  of  which  were  sent  to  Tin:  LlTERABl 
niKST  -which  were  so  worded  as  to  reach 
at  class  of  people  who  would  easily  fall 
to  the  swindlers'  nets  if  they  were  not 
operly  warned.  The  campaign  has  had 
ch  an  effect ,  we  are  informed,  that,  alt  ho 
tee-quarters  of  a.  million  dollars  were 
vested  in  Holyoke  during  the  past  year 
v/orthless  securities,  not-  one  dollar  was 
vested  during  the  period  of  the  campaign, 
id  many  investors  who  had  not  completed 
lyinenls  were  moved  to  make  inquiry, 
i  the  first,  advertisement  was  put  this 
»ser:  "Can  you  readily  sell  your  invesl- 
ent  or  borrow  money  on  it — that  is  the 
si?"  Another  slated,  under  the  cap- 
ut, "A  Templing  Opportunity,"  that 
ere  had  never  before  been  such  an  op- 
flrtunity  to  reap  a  harvest,  from  a  gullible 
iblic.  Nearly  every  one,  particularly  the 
jrkman,  is  receiving  wages  larger  than 
fore,  and  "tin*  unreliable  company 
Omptly   treats  him   to  a   dose  of   Bolsho- 

sm  disguised  as  a  sugar-pill."  And  as  to 
e  tremendous  dividends  to  be  declared 
i  some  shares  offered  by  i  hese  honey- 
ngued  gentry,  another  advertisement 
claims,  "Why,  man  alive,  don't  you 
alize  thai  if  such  profits  were  possible, 
e  finance  stock  would  be  selling  al  .">()() 
*r  cent,  above  par?  Don',  you  know  that 
cry  capitalist,  in  America  would  be  or- 
ni/.ing  finance  companies  to  grab  ihe 
eam  of  such  a  business — and  profits 
i>uld  tumble?"  If  you  are  approached 
,  a  sleek  stranger  who  offers  a  big  chance 
r  uext  to  nothing,  says  another  ad>  ertise- 
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>  NCE  upon  a  time  it 
was  an  unpleasant 
job  to  use  a  paste, 
but  Cico  has  changed  all  of 
that.  There  is  no  water  well 
to  bother  with.  The  paste 
comes  from  the  jar  ready- 
mixed,  ready  for  instant  use 
and  stays  ready.  The  adjust- 
able brush  guard  makes  soil- 
ing of  the  hands  and  fingers 
an  impossibility.  Clean,  con- 
venient and  economical. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  CJtemists 
V'ew  York  Boston  Chicago  Montreal 


Boston 


Montreal 
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merit,  "remember  the  story  of  ihe  cat 
the  rat  farm."     "The  stock  salesman 
can  earn  a  thousand  dollars  a  week  inco. 
mission    is    a    trained    psychologist. 
begins  by  hypnotizing  his  victim  into  )■ 
lieving   glittering   generalities   will   fit  '. 
specific    case.      Eight -tenths    of    wl 
teils  you  is  true.     You  know  it  is  true 
But   beware  of  thai   other  tenth.     But  i 
most  important  tenth  is  left  unsaid.     Thi 
by  adroit  means,  is  left  to  inference.    T 
salesman    may    compare    his    institute 
^ith    a    Federal    Reserve  Bank,  implyii 
that  the  company  he  represents  has  equ 
opportunity  to  make  fabulous  profits.    ( 
course,    the    Federal    Reserve  banks  ha1 
earned    tremendous    profits;     but   the   i 
tended  victim  is  reminded  that  "no  oth 
agency  can  compete  with  a  Federal  Resen 
Bank  in  earning  capacity,  for  the  reason  1 1 
Federal  law  enables  the  Federal  R< 
Bank  to  force  its  bank  members  to  loa 
to  it  without  interest  enormous  deposits. 
So  it  is  with  most  other  long  stories  tol 
by  oily  salesmen.     The  inexperienced  ma 
with  money  to  invest  should  be  contini 
ally  alert;   the  advertisements  urge  him  t 
seek  advice  from  responsible  people — hi 
employer  or  a  bank.     Memory  is  can-it. 
back  to  the  days  of  other  wildcat  schein. 
by  which  people  were  separated  from  thei 
hard-earned   savings — to   the  days  of   th 
Palmer     Mountain     Stock,     the    Gilber 
Transportation,    and    the    Ryan    Racing 
Stables  schemes  and  to  the  plan  of  "Foui 
Hundred  Per  Cent."  Miller,  put  forwan 
under  glowing  colors  as  easy  and  read] 
means  to   wealth.     And  what  shoals  and 
dangers  are  now  ahead  of  the  man  whe 
would    sail   to  fortune  on  the  wind  of  a 
salesman's  talk   are   thus  exposed  in  one 
advertisement: 

The  salesman  who  peddles  finance 
stock  of  doubtful  value  encourages  his 
intended  victim  to  buy  more  than  he  cal 
afford  to  pay  for  in  one  transaction 
Usually,  payments  extend  over  a  period  <>t 
a  year  or  more.  The  victim  does  no1  get 
possession  of  his  stock  certificates  until  Ik 
lias  paid  up  in  full.  If.  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness or  enforced  idleness  or  financial  de- 
pression or  any  oilier  tough  run  of  luck,  ht 
can'1  meel  his  obligations,  he  forfeits  sorm 
or  all  of  his  }>(icl:  payments.  His  tempo- 
rary  receipt  says  the  finance  company 
i<  not  responsible  for  statements  made  bj 
the  stock  salesman,  but  only  by  state- 
ments made  ill  a  verbose  contract  which 
is  so  involved  and  equivocal  in  phraseology 
that  the  victim  can  not  possibly  under- 
stand what  it  means.  The  salesman  ex- 
plains to  him  what  he  says  it  means,  but 
the  company  is  not  bound  by  what  the 
salesman  says.     N<>  there  you  are. 

What  is  the  actual  test  of  the  value  of 
any  legitimate  bond  or  stock  certificate'.' 
A  temporary  dividend  payment  does  not 
necessarily  determine  intrinsic  value.     The 

II  ST    IS    WHAT  IT  WILL   BBIVG    IN    THE    OPEN 

MARKET  or  how  much  money  you  can 
borrow  on  it,  in  case  an  emergency  arises. 
Can  you  bohkow  money  on  youk  stock 
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Vrite  for  this  Booklet 

very  one  interested  in  the 
rogress  of  science,  particu- 
rly  as  it  applies  to  improved 
usiness  methods,  should  read 
lis  good  booklet.     Write  for 

"The  Typewriter  Plus" 


There  are  various  symbols  of  quiet: — the  age- 
old  Sphinx,  the  soft  winter  snow,  a  falling  leaf: 

Add  now  another — The  Noiseless  Typewriter. 

Here  are  all  the  typewriter  speed  and  effi- 
ciency to  which  you  have  been  accustomed  — 
and  MORE  ! 

For  the  Noiseless  brings  you — Quiet. 

**  NOISELESS 

TYPEWRITER 

THE    NOISELESS    TYPEWRITER    CO.— 253    BROADWAY,     NB*     York 

Offices  in  leading  cities  of  the  VniteJ  Si  ■  ..Jet 
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A    razor   and  stropping 
device  combined  in  one 


A  "new"  sharp  edge 
every  day 

No  pull,  no  scrape  with  this  unique  razor 


DOES  your  safety  razor 
blade  grow  duller  and 
duller  with  each  shave 
until  you  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer?  Do  you  have  endless 
bother  and  expense  with  new 
blades?  If  so,  you  are  paying 
the  penalty  of  shaving  with  an 
unstropped  edge. 

Look  at  an  unstropped  razor 
blade  under  a  microscope  and 
you  will  see  small  "saw-teeth," 
bent  out  of  alignment.  These 
irregular  teeth  catch  in  the 
beard,  scrape  the  skin  and  pull 
the  tiny  hair  follicles. 

You  don't  need  to  put  up  with 
this  discomfort  —  nor  with  the 
bother  and  expense  of  using  a 


new  blade  every  so  often.  You 
can  avoid  all  the  drawbacks  of 
the  ordinary  safety  razor  if  you 
use  the  AutoStrop  Razor. 

Because  of  its  unique,  patented 
design,  the  AutoStrop  Razor 
can  be  stropped  without  even 
removing  the  blade.  Just  slip 
the  strop  through  the  razor 
head.  Give  the  razor  a  dozen 
quick  passes  over  the  strop.  In 
ten  seconds  you  have  a  "new" 
sharp  shaving  edge !  500  smooth 
cool  shaves  are  guaranteed 
from  each  dozen  blades. 

Get  an  AutoStrop  Razor  today 
and  know  the  joy  of  a  "new" 
sharp  edge  every  morning!  Ask 
your  dealer  about  the  free  trial. 


AutoStrop  Razor 

—  sharpens  itself 
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certiu-  \  1 1  or  your  equity  in  it?  ( 
you  still  sell  it?  If  you  can,  it  is  W( 
that  much  and  no  more. 

An  investment  is  worth  as  much  as  j 
broker  will  pay  for  it,  or  your  banker 
loan  it.  or  the  credit  your  tradesn 
nd   on    it.      If    these    tests    pro 
rigid,   ask   thi    company    from   whom 
bought   your    stock    how   much   they 
repay  you  for  it,  or  for  the  amoui 
li.i'  i    paid  on  it .  if  it  is  nol  paid  up. 

Tht    test   of  value   is    not  thi    glimn 
promissory    statement  of   a    stock  sa 
(repudiated  on  the  very  fore  of  your  contra 
but   its   actual   selling   or    borrotving 
in  the  opt  n  market. 


RAILROAD   OWNERS'   ELATION 

OVER  THE  PRELIMINARY 

VALUATION   REPORT 

HPHERE  has  been  so  much  talk,  par: 
■*■  ularly  in  radical  circles,  about  water 
stock  and  "inflated"  railway  values  tli 
a  conservative  organ  of  finance  like  T 
Wall  Street   Journal   can   not   conceal 
elation  over  the  preliminary  report  of  i 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Di\ 
sion  of  Valuation,  which  shows  actual  ra 
road  values  to  be  equal  to  or  greater  thi 
the  book   values.     The  official   valuati 
results  presented  at  the  present  rate 
ing  are  only  preliminary  and  apply  to 
fifty    railroads.     But,    declares    The    \V> 
Street  Journal,    they    are    a   "blessing   I 
harassed    railroad    investors,-'  and  *'ha^ 
disposed  for  good  and  all  of  the  mischiel 
breeding  fallacy   that   the  great   intt  i 
carriers  wire  not  worth  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  stocks  and  bonds."     < 
course  these  figures  are   preliminary   ani 
are  subject   to  deduction  for  depreciatkti 
and  to  modification  as  a  result  of  som<  < 
the  railroad  cases  now  before  the  courts 
But  far  weightier  than  all  the  other  consid 
erations  involved,  we  are  told,  is  "the  fa< 
thai  these  fifty  roads  include  less  than  hal 
a  dozen  of  the  really  strong  roads  of  tli 
country."     And    The   Wall  Street   Journt 
continues: 

In  the  aggregate  these  fifty  show  a  cos 
of  reproduction  and  of  land  valui 
$3,203,782,543,  whereas  the  properties  ar 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  owning  com 
panics  at  13,158,275,156.  Of  importao 
carriers  in  the  thickly  settled  and  highl; 
developed  States  east  of  the  Mississipp 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  riv<  r 
only  the  New  Ha\en,  the  Boston  &  Maim 
and  the  Big  Four  appear. 

Of  the  great  granger  systems  of  tb 
West  only  the  Hock  Island,  the  (In  a 
Northern,  and  parts  of  the  Union  Pacift 
are  taken  in.  And  the  widest  variation 
b<  tween  the  engineering  appraisal  and  thi 
book  value,  all  in  favor  of  the  carriers,  an 
found  in  the  old  Eastern  roads  such  as  Nev 
Haven  and  Boston  <.V  Maine.  What  doe 
this  promise  for  the  result  of  applying  tin 
test  of  valuation,  such  as  it  is.  to  thi 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central 
If  the  Hock  Island  forces  the  Govern 
nieiit's  valuation  experts  to  admit  the  con 
servatism  of  it-  property  account,  what  wil 
the  Atchison  and  the  Southern  Pacific  da 
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Years  ago  this  newspaper  asserted  that 
If  the  valuation  process  should  do  no  more 

than  la}'  the  ghost  of  watered  railroad 
eapital  in  the  public;  mind  it  would  still 
be  worth  its  cost,  which  will  run  close  to 
$100,000,000  for  carriers  and  Government 
by  the  time  it  is  finished.  Thai  much  use- 
fulness is  already  assured.  The  nature  of 
the  revenue  sections  of  the  new  transpor- 
tation act,  moreover,  has  made  souk  sort 
of  public  appraisal  of  the  railroad  in. 
rnent  a  necessity. 


EUROPE  USING  MORE  OF  OUR 
CHEWING-GUM 

BEFORE  the  war  there  was  almost  no 
demand  in  Europe  for  American 
chewing-gum,  but  the  American  soldier 
seems  to  have  planted  the  chewing  habit 
firmly  over  there,  as  indicated  by  statistics 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Export  figures  show  large  increases  in 
shipments  to  Europe  in  1919  and  the  early 
months  of  1920.  As  the  New  York  Times 
summarizes  the  Department's  bulletin  on 
this  subject: 

Chewing-gum  to  the  value  of  $2,164,290 
was  exported  from  the  United  States  during 
the  year  of  1919,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$468,387,  or  27  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
1918.  That  this  growth  is  extending  into 
1920  is  shown  by  January  returns  of  $;W(),- 
C>'M),  representing  a  gain  of  $59,672,  or  22 
per  cent.,  over  figures  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war  England 
was  the  heaviest  purchaser  of  chewing-gum 
exported  from  this  country,  taking  $1,119,- 
898  of  the  total  exports  of  $1,69.') ,903;  but 
sales  of  $828,494  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1919  declined  $291,404  from  that  figure. 
In  contrast,  purchases  by  France,  valued 
at  $395,299  during  the  last  year,  show 
an  increase  of  $300,868  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  the  amount  was 
194,431. 

Restriction  on  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  confectionery  during  the  war  in  order  to 
conserve  sugar  did  not  apply  to  chewing- 
gum,  as  the  sugar  content  of  the  latter  is 
small.  This  was  one  of  the  factors,  the 
bulletin  says,  leading  to  increased  Euro- 
pean sales,  as  the  sweetness  and  flavor  of 
the  gum  partly  satisfied  the  craving  for 
sugar.  Gum-chewing  became  very  popular 
during  the  war  in  munition-factories  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  certain  front-line 
trenches  of  France,  where  smoking  by  the 
soldiers  was  forbidden. 

With  the  exceptions  of  purchases  by  En- 
gland, France,  and  Italy,  largely  for  the 
Allied  armies,  the  only  exports  in  19 IS  to 
Europe  consisted  of  $78  to  Iceland  and 
$485  to  Spain.  In  1918  exports  in  amounts 
varying  from  one  dollar  to  Germany  to 
$109,642  to  Belgium  went  to  ten  other 
European  nations,  while  the  total  exports 
for  the  first  peace  year  were  distributed 
among  seventy-two  countries. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention.     Ni  wi  v   \u- 

RIVED  ACTOR — "  My  good  lady  !  at  the 
last  house  I  stayed  in  the  landlady  wepl 
when  I  left," 

BoARDtNO-HOTJSE  KkKPKR  "  Oh,  in- 
deed !  Well,  1  don't  intend  to,  so  1  want 
ins  money  in  advance."     London  Mail. 


How  well  it  pays 

To  beautify  the  teeth 

AL  .statements  approved  by   high   denial  authorities 


Millions  of  people  are  cleaning  teeth 
in  a  new  way.  They  are  getting  new 
results — results  you  envy,  maybe.  In 
every  circle  nowadays  you  see  pearly 
teeth. 

Find  out  how  folks  get  them.  Try 
this  method  for  ten  days  and  see  what 
your  own  teeth  show. 

They   combat   film 

Dental  science  has  found  a  way  to 
combat  film  on  teeth.  And  film  causes 
most  tooth  troubles. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat — you  feel 
it  with  your  tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays. 

It  is  this  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Why  old  ways  fail 

The    ordinary     dentifrice    cannot     dis- 
solve   film,    so    brushing    has    left    much 
of    it    intact.     Thus    millions    of    people 
have     found     that     brushed     teeth 
color  and  decay. 

Now,  after  years  of  searching,  science 
has  found  a  way  to  combat  film.  Able 
authorities  have  amply  proved  its  ef- 
ficiency. Today  leading  dentists  all  over 
Americ  i   are    urging    its   daily    use. 

The    method    is    embodied    in    a    denti- 
frice    called     Pepsodent — a     tooth     paste 
made    to    meet    every     modern     re^ 
ment.     It     has     brought     to     millions     a 
new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 


A  ten-day  test  will  show 


Pepsodent  proves  itself.  The  results 
are  clear  and  quick.  So  the  policy  is  to 
send  a  10-Day  Tube  to  everyone  who 
asks,  and  a  book  explaining  all  its  unique 
effects. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day 
by  day  combat*  it. 

Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  So  pepsin  long  seemed  barred. 
But    science    has    discovered    a    harmless 

«10  0  s.     * 

The  New-Day  DtntifrU  < 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere  and  supplied 
by  all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


activating  method,  so  active  pepsin  can 
be  every  day  applied. 

Compare  tin-  results  with  old  methods 
and  let  your  teeth  decide. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat 
disappears. 

You  will  be  amazed.  In  ten  days  you 
will  know  the  way  to  whiter,  safer  teeth. 
Cut  out  the  coupon,  else  you  may 
forget. 


r 
i 


10-Day   Tube    Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 

Dcpt    SSI.  11 1*  S  Wabath  '• 

Chuago,  111. 

v    Tulx  >sodcnt  to 


Onl>  one  tube  i. 
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THE  FLOm^EM  SHOE 
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SHOE 


WHEREVER  you  go 
The  Florsheim  Shoe 
is  known  as  a  good  shoe. 
\  cars  cf  dependable  serv- 
ice  have  steadily  spread 
Florsheim  reputation  and 
popularity — the  name  and 
the  shoe  have  earned  the 
confidence  o<  all  men  who 
look  for  quality  tor  what 
they  pay. 

Consider  the  wear, 
not    the   price  per  pair 

Look  for  the  quality  mark, 
"Florsheim." 

1  he  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for 
book,  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 
The 
Morcland— 

Style  M-49 


W*^ 


deducing  Living  Costs 


Cut  meat  and  fuel  bills  50%. 
Cheaper  meats  made  tender 
am)  juicy  in  40  minutes,  with 
National  Pressure  Cookers* 
Any  steak  made  delicious 
in  15  minutes. 

Hot  Weather  Worries  Over 

Save  hours  ol  kiti  hen  drudgery.  Start  Sunday 
r  a  12:20 — it's  ready  at  1:00.    Get  a  whole 
meal  over  .1  bingle  burner  in  a  National  Pres- 
sure Cooker.    Send  for  interesting  booklet. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL 

*  IRON  WORKS  -  m 

847  Spring  Strwt  M-     \M  '  ***„,'. 

Eau  Cl&lru  Wlncon*i  :i  r  ' J  r»....i  asaNOcooiuBs/ 


tf\NfcW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $3.50 

h     MakfHaddlnff  aaay.   It>  accurate,  quick,  dur- 

abU     and     oaally    operated.        Capacity    6 

(••■lumna.      Saves    time,    biota    work      and 

m,     66,000  pirn  nod  OWDUB.      (stmran- 

t. «  d  i,  mo      Mm  $3.r»o  Dallvamd.  WITH 
;  \i,  BANDS  18  Dallrand.    Audit*  wanted. 

I     It     BASSI    I  I    i    i  ')  .  It,  i,(.   |$9,    1  l.'.s  llulh  w I    \\v„  (  hlmr-u,   III. 

NINE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Immciiiftto  pospewsion  on  our  lib-, 
•ml  Eaoy  Monthly  Payment  planl 
"  thamnjt  literal  t.TMi^ever  olTt  red  I 
on  a  Kikii  grade  blcycla, 

FACTORY  TO  RIDER  priooR  t*V* 
you  DOng)  .  Wo  ninko  our  blcyclol 
in  our  on  it  now  modal  factory  nnd 
ell  dirod  to  you.  We  pot  r-':il 
quality  In  tti<*m  and  our  biCTClOl 
mu«t  ^nt  [| f v  yoo« 

44  STYLES,  colon,  and  |l*OI  to 
choose  from  inour  famonx  RANGER 

■too.  Bond  for  big  beautiful  catalog. 

Many  paranta   ndvanco   tl 

pavrii<  lit  and  nnergotic  boyi  by  odd 
jobK -- p»ii«T  routoa,  dallvory  for 
llorcH,  i  iv-..  make  tha  blcycla  tarn 
money  to  mr-i  i  hr  umal)  monthly  Payment* 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  Approval  and  30  DAYS 
TRIAL.     Sclocl  thobJcyt  lc  yon  wont  ami  u-rma 
i  nt  you-caah  or  easy  pnynn 

TIDCC  lamp*,  horns,  wbWa,  lundri  ■  nnd  part*  for  all 
ihjbw  bicyclea— at  half  ua.omipricoa.SKND  no  money 
Nit  writ*  tod*}  f<«r  tl  e  big  new  catalog,  i  i 

CYCLE    COMPANY 
Dept.W  172  Chicago 
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AFFAIRS  IN  MEXICO 

May  26.— General  Berrera,  who  is  sail 
have  led  the  attack  in  which  Carranza 
lust  bis  life,  surrenders  and  is  taken  to 
Mexico  ( 'it  y  to  tell  what  be  knows  about 
the  death  of  t  be  former  President. 

Ma)  27.  <  reneral  Obregon  asks  the  M<  \i- 
.-■iii  :  to  appoinl  a  commission  to 

investigate    the-    death    of     President 
( larranza. 

An  ad-interim  cabinel  is  being  formed  in 
Mexico,  which  will  be  headed  by  Igle- 
<  !ald<  con  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  conservative  prominent  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Diaz  and 
Madero,  according  to  advices  reaching 
Washington  from  Mexico  City. 

May  28. — G<  oeral  Pablo  Gonzales  con- 
firm-; report-  thai  be  will  retire  to  pri- 
vate life  at  Monterey. 

Mexican  de-facto  troops  clash  with  a  rear- 
guard of  Genera]  Villa  in  Chihuahua. 
The  bandit  leader .  scapes  into  the  hills. 

May  31. — Armed  intervention  in  Mexico 
is  recommended  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
(  on  i  in  it  tee  which  has  been  invest  iga  ting 
Mexican  affairs,  in  the  event  that  the 
new  forces  in  control  in  Mexico  show  an 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  set  up  a 
stable  government  more  friendly  toward 
Americans.  Should  a  stable  govern- 
ment be  established,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  full  recognition  be  ac- 
corded it  and  financial  assistance  offered 
by  the  United  States. 

Guaranties  to  all  political  candidates, 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
workers  and  to  aid  capitalists  in  devel- 
oping the  national  resources,  and  an 
intention  to  strengthen  Mexico's  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  are  pledged 
by  Provisional  President  de  la  Huerta, 
in  a  statement  given  to  the  Associated 
Press. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

May  26. — Boisheviki  forces  continue  to 
pour  into  Persia  and  have  occupied 
Resht,  from  which  British  troops  have 
retired  toward  Teheran,  says  a  London 
report. 

The  recent  reverses  suffered  by  the  Poles 
are  viewed  seriously  by  the  German 
new  spa  pi  is,  which  assert  that  Europe's 
future  is  once  more  in  the  balance  and 
thai  the  danger  to  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  regions  is  extreme. 

Lettish  and  Bolslu  \  ik  peace  delegates,  in 
conference  at  Moscow,  reach  an  agree- 
ment by  which  Russia  recognizes  the 
complete  independence  of  Letvia,  ac- 
cording to  official  information  received 
in  London. 

Russian  trade  delegates  arrive  in  London, 

where  they  hope  to  Conclude  an  agree- 
ment under  which  Greal  Britain  will 
reopen  trade  relations  with   Russia. 

May  2J. — The  Armenian-  accept  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Russian  Boisheviki  to 
-end  delegates  to  Moscow  for  a  confer- 
ence, probably  having  in  view  an  ar- 
rangement assuring  Armenia  peace  on 
its  northern  boundary,  now  menaced 
l>\  t  he  Bolshe\  iki. 

All  of  northern  Karelia  northwest  Rmssia) 

has  been  conquered  by  the  Boisheviki, 
says  a  Helsingfors  dispatch.  The  Ka- 
relian Government  decides  to  mobilize 
all  men  between  nineteen  and  tit t \  to 
Boisheviki. 

Civil  war  is  -aid  to  have  broken  out  in 


Silesia,  where  Poles  and  Czechs  cla 
recently.      Artillery  was  used  in  battl. 
near     Karwin,     according     to     Londoi 
advici 

Ma.\    28.-   The  Boisheviki  advance  in  tht 

Kief  region  and  engage  in  tightiiiL 
the   second   fortified   line  of  the   I 
northwest  of  that  city,  says  a  Bolshei 
wireless  message  from  Moscow. 

Hostilities  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Japanese  in  Siberia  ceased  on  May  2 
says  a  dispatch  from  Vladivostok. 

Negotiations  are  proceeding  between 
Lithuanians    and    the    Russian    Soviet 
Government,  says  a  disptach  from  B> 
li ii.    whereby    Lithuania    would    attack 
\  ilna   and   Grodno,   thus  launching 
attack  against    the    Polish   Army   ti- 
the rear,  while  the  Russian  Soviet  fori 
make  a  drive  on  Dvinsk. 

May  29. — Serious  riots  are  reported  from 
upper  Silesia  near  the  Polish  border,  re- 
sulting from  anti-Polish  demonstrate 

May  31. — Gregory  Krassin,  Russian  Soviet 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  con- 
fers in  London  with  Premier  Lloyd 
George.  It  is  believed  the  Premier 
made  no  promises  to  the  Russians,  but 
simply  obtained  a  first-hand  account  of 
the  situation  in  that  country,  with  a 
view  to  the  possible  reopening  of  trade 
relations  between  Russia  and  western 
Europe. 

June   1.— The  British   Government    agl 
to  permit  the  Bolshevik  envoy  to  open 
a    central    trading    office    in     London, 
where  he  can  meet  British  business  men. 

FOREIGN 

May  26. — The  British  are  sending  more 
troops  into  Ireland.  Old  soldiers  re- 
place younger  men  not  so  well  disci- 
plined, and  the  plans  for  restoring  order 
call  for  the  posting  of  well-disciplined 
companies  all  over  the  island. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  in  conference 
at  Rome  decides  to  enter  into  relations 
immediately  with  Jugo-Slavia.  accord- 
ing to  advices  from  that  city. 

In  clashes  between  royal  guards  and 
students,  marking  the  close  of  a  cele- 
bration of  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
Italy's  entry  into  the  war,  six  persons 
are  killed  and  thirty  wounded  in  Rome. 
The  trouble  began  at  a  meeting  where 
Socialists  tried  to  break  up  a  loyal 
demonstration  by  students. 

May  28. — War  breaks  out  in  the  Adriatic 
region  between  the  Italians  under 
d'Annunzio  and  the  Serbs. 

Mosletn  leaders  in  Adrianople.  European 
Turkey,  send  their  families  to  Constan- 
tinople in  anticipation  of  fighting  when 
the  Greeks  attempt   to  occupy  Thrace. 

Armenians  have  crusht  the  Boisheviki 
uprising  against  their  government,  in 
Erivan  and  a  loyal  Armenian  army  is 
now  in  control  of  Alexandropol,  accord- 
ing to  Constantinople  advici 

Thr  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a 
\  ote  of  535  to  68  express  their  confidence 
in  the  Government  and  their  approval 
of  Premier  Millerand's  interpretation  of 
France's  foreign  policy,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  demand  that  the 
terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  be  carried 
out  in  full,  and  thai  there  be  no  com- 
promise on  tin-  question  of  a  fixl  sum 
of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Germany. 

The  French  Government  issues  a  request 

to  all  the  Mayors  and  Prefects  through- 
out France  calling  on  them  to  cooper- 
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48  of  the  First  Fifty 

Pierce -Arrow  trucks  are  still  running  after  8 
years*  Even  if  their  service  were  now  ended, 
each  would  have  cost  less  than  $600  a  year 

depreciation.  It  will  pay  to  buy  durability. 
Time  is  the  biggest  expense  item  in  truck  oper- 
ation. Durability  means  operating  a  long  time 
and  all  the  time— minimum  time  lost  on  the 
road  or  in  the  shop. 


No.  29 


is  owned  by  the  Merkel  Brothers 
Company  of  Cincinnati.  For  eight 
years  it  hauled  heavy  plumbing  supplies  from  freight 
stations  to  warehouse  and  delivered  goods  through- 
out the  city.  On  this  short  haul  work  with  heavy 
loads,  it  has  covered  less  than  50,000  miles  and  in 
good  for  many  more  years. 

Recently  it  was  converted  into  a  tractor  to  haul  a 
trailer  doubling  its  capacity.  It  hauls  its  double  load 
as  unfailingly  as  it  carried  its  original  5 -ton. 
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row 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given 
time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and 
off  the  job. 

Costs  IflM  to  operate  and  lesti 
to  maintain. 

Lasts  Longer,  depreciates  Ies» 
and  commands  a  higher 
resale   price  at   all   times 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Bl'FFALO,  N.  Y 
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please  omit 
flowers! 

This  is  a  partial  biography— not  an  obituary. 
However,  if  Mr.  Dunn  has  the  right  dope,  a 

few  fitting  words 
about    the 
dear  depart- 
ed (accom- 
panied  by 
the   cus- 
tomary 
photo- 
graph) 
may  be 
in  order 
s  o  m  e- 
time  in 

1936! 
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every  bristle  gripped  EVERLASTINGLY  in  hard  rubber! 


ate  in  every  way  in  paying  tribute  to 
America's  dead  on  Memorial  day. 

May  '29. — Captain  d'Annunzio  seizes  Dur- 
azzo,  the  principal  seaport  of  Albania, 

and   sets   up  an  administration  in   tl 
town,  says  a  Paris  report. 

May  30. — America's  war  dead  in  Europe 
are  eulogized  and  their  graves  in  al! 
parts  of  France  are  decorated.  Amer- 
ican flags  floated  over  the  resting-plat 

of  more  than  seventy  thousand  soldiers. 

A  Presidential  crisis  is  said  to  face  France, 
w  liich  is  expected  to  develop  at  an  early 
date,  owing  to  the  physical  disability  of 
President  Deschanel,  who  is  said  to  be 
suffering  from  an  acute  anemic  condi- 
tion of  the  brain. 

Greek  troops  begin  the  occupation  of 
Turkish  Thrace,  the  first  train-load 
arriving  opposite  Adrianople. 

May  31. — Pope  Benedict  addresses  to  the 
entire  world  an  episcopal  letter  on 
Christian  reconciliation  and  peace,  ask- 
ing that  the  ill  feelings  engendered  by 
the  war  be  forgotten  and  that  a  mutual 
understanding  be  established. 

June  I. —  In  the  interest  of  peace  and  har- 
mony, the  Pope  issues  an  encyclical. 
granting  Catholic  sovereigns  permission 
to  visit  the  King  of  Italy.  The  docu- 
ment is  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  has  appeared  since  the  fall 
of  the  temporal   power. 

Czecho-Slovakia  asks  the  League  of  Na- 
tions that  a  commission  be  sent  to  the 
plebiscite  area  in  Poland  to  make  an 
independent  inquiry  regarding  the  re- 
cently reported  disturbances  there. 

ELECTION  PRELIMINARIES 

Ma}  26.— Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three 
Texas  delegates  to  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion are  instructed  for  Senator  Johnson, 
following  the  primaries  held  on  May  25 

in  that  State. 

May  28. — President  Wilson  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  (iiass,  of  Virginia,  declares  in 
favor  of  the  plank  adopted  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Democrats  in  State  convention 
advocating  prompt  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  without  reservations  which 
would  impair  its  essential  integrity,  in- 
dicating thai  he  would  like  to  see  the 
Virginia  plank  made  the-  model  for  the 
national  platform  at  San  Francisco. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

May  26.-  Democratic  opposition  develops 
to  President  Wilson's  request  to  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  accept  a  mandate 
over  Armenia,  even  Senator  Hitchcock, 
of  Nebraska,  Administration  leader  in 
the  Treaty  fight,  among  others,  saying 
lie  did  not  expect  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent 's  request. 

May  27. — The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Committee  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1  adopt  a 
resolution  refusing  the  request  of  IYesi- 
dent  Wilson  thai  he  be  authorized  to 
accept  for  the  United  States  a  mandate 
over  Armenia. 

President  Wilson  vetoes  the  Knox  Peace 
resolution  recently  passed  by  Congress. 
The  President  in  his  veto  message  de- 
clared that  if  peace  were  established 
through  the  resolution  the  purpose  for 
which  the  United  Stales  entered  the 
war  would  not  be  attained. 

The  Army  Reorganization  Bill  comes  out 
of  conference  shorn  of  Senate  propo- 
sal- for  Federalization  of  the  National 
Guard,  for  a  voluntary  universal  train- 
ing  system,  and  for  automatic  revival 
of  the  war-time  selective  service  act  on 
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Spend  10%  of  your  U.S.  appropriation  in  (Janada 

1,195,266,519  dollars 

What  is  that  worth  in  Yen, 
Milreis  or  Pesetas  ? 

Figure  it  out-QUICK! 


NEARLY  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollars  represents  the  trade  ex- 
change last  year  between  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 

Importers  and  exporters  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  took  no  trouble  to  figure 
out  foreign  money — good  dollars  and 
cents  were  the  basis  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 

There  was  no  expense  of  hiring  in- 
terpreters for  a  common  language 
was  spoken.  There  was  no  need  to 
travel  thousands  of  miles  to  do  busi- 
ness, for  the  two  countries  are  joined 
together  in  one  continent. 

From   New  York  it  is  only  a  night's 


ride    to  Toronto,   and    the    same    to 

Montreal.  1  rom  Chicago  it  U  2S 
hours  to  Montreal,  and  the  same  to 
Winnipeg. 

The  two  countries  speak  the  same 
language:  observe  the  same  customs 
and  social  habits;  have  similar  stand- 
ards of  living;  use  the  same  com- 
modities. 

A  country  that  buys  two  million 
dollars  worth  of  U.  S.  A.  goods  per 
day  should  receive  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  United  States  advertisers. 

And  the  best  way  to  reach  this  great 
market,  actual  and  potential,  is  to 
advertise  in 
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KEYSTONE 

EXPERIENCE  has  led  many  great 
industrial  plants  and  railroads  of  the 
country  to  demand  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel 
for  stacks,  roofing  and  construction,  because 
of  its  superior  rust-resisting  properties. 

It  has  been  found  by  actual  experience  that  this  material 
gives  substantial  protection  against  the  action  of  smoke 
and  acid  fumes,  along  with  extremes  of  temperature  and 
the  corrosive  influences  of  the  weather.  KEYSTONE 
Copper  Steel  pays  for  itself  time  and  again  through  the 
years  it  is  in  service,  by  saving  costly  replacements  and 
in  the  preservation  of  valuable  property.  It  furnishes 
conclusive  proof  that  high  grade  steel  when  properly 
alloyed  with  copper  does  resist  rust  to  a  remarkable 
degree — and  further,  it  assures  the  user  long  and  satis- 
factory service  under  all  conditions. 

Every  sheet  of  genuine  Copper  Steel  is  identified  by  the  KEYSTONE 
trademark.  Look  for  it.  We  will  gladly  send  booklet  upon  request. 
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Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

RejOOgnlsad  as  tin'  Rtandard  of  qual- 
ity lint  o  1884.  AVOLLO-Ki  lusi 
<)aU. in  i/iMlStii'i't  sari'  u  n  i 'u  in  In!  for 

Culverts,  Flames,  Ttnks,  Hoofing, 
Biding!  Bpontlng,  Oornloas  and  .ill 
forma  of  exposed  ihee!  mrta!  work. 

VS  ruo  today  for  our  Apollo  liooklit 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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declaration  of  a    war -emergency.     a> 
agreed  on,  the  bill  provides  for  a  peace- 
time regular  army  of  297,000  officers 
and  men;    for  continuation  of  the 
tional  Guard  substantially  on  the 
ent  basis;    and  for  the  organizati' 
an  enlisted  reserve  corps  liable  for  fif, 
teen  days  of  training  duly  a  year. 

An  agreement  is  reached  by  Senate  and 
House  conferees  under  which  next 
year's  naval  budget  is  fixt  at  about 
5436,000,000. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Treasury  to  make  final  settlement  in 
tax  matters  under  which  back  taxes 
estimated  at  $1,000,000,000  will  be  paid 
to  the  Government. 

May  28. — The  Senate  Interstate  Commi 
Committee  reports  favorably  the  Poin- 
dexter  Bill  to  prevent  railroad  striki  - 
The  measure  is  amended  so  as  to  make 
it  a  felony  for  two  or  more  persons  to 
conspire  together  to  bring  about  a  strike 
that  would  tie  up  interstate  coinn 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
reports  a  resolution  "viewing  with  con- 
cern" conditions  in  Ireland  and  express- 
ing  the  sympathy  of  Congress  lor  the 
aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for 
independence. 

By  a  vote  of  6  to  3  the  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Committee  orders  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  McNary  Bill,  providing  for 
an  export  embargo  on  sugar. 

The  House  fails  to  pass  the  Knox  Peace 
Resolution  over  the  President's  veto, 
the  vote  being  219  to  152,  lacking 
twenty-nine  votes  of  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  to  override  the  veto. 

May  29.— The  Soldier  Relief  Bill  is  passed 
by  the  House  by  289  to  92.  It  pro- 
vides five  ways  in  which  war-veterans 
may  receive  their  bonus.  Men  who 
choose  cash  would  be  entitled  to  a  dollar 
a  day  for  every  day  in  service  if  they 
did  not  go  overseas,  and  SI. 25  if  they 
did.  The  maximum  for  men  who  did 
not  go  across  would  be  $500  and  for 
those  who  did  $025. 

The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  65  to  3  pa 
the  House  Bill  to  grant  pensions  of 
from  §12  to  $30  a  month  to  Spanish- 
War  veterans  incapacitated  from  causes 
other  than  those  incident  to  active 
service. 

May  31. — A  joint  Congressional  Commis- 
sion in  a  report  to  Congress  recommends 
increased  salaries  for  postal  employees 
amounting  approximately  to  $33,000,- 
000  for  the  first  year,  etfective  July  1. 
Increases  ranging  from  $150  annu- 
ally for  postal  clerks  and  letter-carriers 
to  $400  for  supervisory  officers  were 
recommended. 

June  1. — The  House  adopts  a  resolution  to 
adjoiurn  on  June  5. 

After  cutting  $24,000,000  from  appropria- 
tions in  the  Senate  Bill,  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  agree  on  the  animal  Army 
Appropriation  Bill.  As  agreed  upon 
the  bill  carries  $394,929,000. 

The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  62  to  12  opposes 
the  Armenian  mandate  and  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  23  adopts  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  resolution  refusing 
tlie  const  -lit  o\'  Congress  for  President 
Wilson  to  accept  the  inundate. 

DOMESTIC 

May  26. — An  indictment  charging  prof- 
iteering under  the  Lever  Act  in  the  sale 
of  woolen  goods  is  returned  against  the 
American  Woolen  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York.     The  indict- 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


merit   was   found   almost    concui 
with    the   filing'  of  an  opinion  1 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  j* 
affirming   the   constitutionality 
Lever  Act. 

The  grain  control  exercised  by  the 
States  Grain  Corporation  will  tei 
June  1,  according  to  an  announ 
made    by   Julius    H.    Barnes, 
States   Wheat   Director.     Gov* 
control   over  cereals,  which   hj 
exercised  for  three  years,  is  tin 
quished  and  restored  to  private 

lay  27. — Three  thousand  longshor 
Philadelphia  strike  for  increase 

lay  28. — Troops  are  sent  to 
Rhode  Island,  after  a  riot  in  t 
caused  by  the  striking  employe) 
National  [ndia  Rubber  Com  pan 
Governor  issues  a  proclamatior 
ing  the  town  in  a  state  of  insu 

Vtay    29. — President    Wilson    n< 
Mrs.    Annette    Abbott    Adan 
United  States  Attorney  for  the 
district  of  California,  as  First  1 
Attorney-General  of  the  Unite* 

Strong  pressure  has  been  brougln 
upon  President  Wilson  by  De 
leaders  to  obtain  the  release  ol 
V.  Debs,  Socialist  nominee  for  t 
dency,  from  Atlanta  Penitential 
Debs  is  serving  a  ten  years'  sen 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Act. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  annoui 
formation  of  a  War  Memorials 
which  will  be  the  advisory  con 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  ca 
the  dead  in  France,  the  beautific 
cemeteries,  and  marking  of  gra\ 

Vlay  30. — The  American  Labor  p 
New  York  State  closes  its  first  t 
tion  at  Schenectady  with  the  n 
tion  of  Rose  Schneiderman  as  cai 
for  the  United  States  Senate. 

May  31. — The  United  States  is  at  th 
a  creditor  nation  to  the  extent  o 
000,000,000,  whereas  before  th 
we  were  in  debt  to  the  world  bt 
$4,000,000,000  and  $5,000,000,0C 
cording  to  information  secured  1 
Republican  National  Committee' 
visory  Committee  on  policies 
platform. 

Tune  1. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U 
States  shatters  one  "wet"  hope 
it  holds  in  a  unanimous  opinion  ( 
Ohio  case  that  ratification  of  an  an 
ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
State  legislature  is  final  and  can 
be  overthrown  by  a  referendum. 

In  a  7  to  2  decision  the  Supreme  C 
of  the  United  States  declares  unco 
tutional  the  provisions  of  the  War  1 
enue  Act  requiring  the  President 
all  Federal  judges  to  pay  an  income 
on  their  salaries. 

Anthracite  miners  and  operators  form 
accept  President  Wilson's  offer  for 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  dec 
their  wage  controversy. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sts 
declares  constitutional  a  series  of  St 
constitutional  amendments  and  stain 
in  North  Dakota  to  carry  into  effect 
industrial  program  in  that  State  and 
permit  State  bond  issues  to  finance  t 
enterprises. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nor 
Dakota,  holding  corporations  charter 
within  the  State  but  located  elsewht 
to  be  subject  to  a  State  tax  upon  t 
\;ilue  of  their  capital  stock,  are  uphe 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit* 
States.   . 


HE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Idler  the  Busier. — Curiosity,  which 
idle,  is  always  on  the  job. — Albany 


adly  Difference. — Sometimes  when 
seems  to  be  smiling  upon  a  mere 
she's  merely  laughing  at  him. — 
7  Sun. 


V'ear  Hint. — He — "  A  real  man  is 
rilling  1<>  fact-  the  music." 
(significantly) — "  Yes,     even     the 
wn  march  from   '  Lohengrin.'  " — 
ran8cript. 


'.light  Mistake. — Two  Japs  at  the 
baseball  game  stood  uncovered 
e  playing  of  "  How  Dry  I  Am," 
il  was  the  American  national 
—  From      the       Portland        (Ore.) 


First. — Mrs.  Figgers  (with  news- 
'  Do  you  know,  Henry,  thai  every 
draw  your  breath  some  one  dies? 
c,<,!  Re  "  Well,  I'm  sorry;  but  1 
)  it.  If  I  quit  drawing  my  breath 
oo." — The  Classmate. 


Cleverness  Was  Required. — 
'E  BoHN — "  I  think  Professor 
is  perfectly  charming  !  He  know  S 
and  yet  in  conversation  he  doesn't 
?  feel  like  a  fool." 
>nifpey — "  Yes,  isn't  he  clever?  " 


.aw  of  Supply  and  Demand. — The 

kr — "  When  will  you  be  able  to 
those  goods  I  ordered,  grocer?  " 
Grocer — "We  expect  to  have  a 
,1  supply,  ma'am,  when  the  Prices 
ssion  has  given  its  consent  to  raise 
ces." — The  Sydney  Bulletin. 


ned. — A  teacher  was  reading  to  her 
when  she  came  across  the  word 
.an."  She  asked  if  any  one  knew 
waning. 

little    girl   timidly  raised   her  hand 
ave  the  following  definition: 
naware  is  what  you  put  on  first  and 
>ff  last." — New  York  Christian  Work. 


las  "  or  "  Had  "? — Millionaire — 
I  me,  child  that  young  man  of  yours; 
e  any  money?  " 

vocence — "  Money,    father?      Why. 

as  just    given   me  a   cluster  diamond 

studded  with  pearls  !  " 

illionaire — "  Yes,  I  know.     Eas  he 

money      left?"  —  London       Weekly 

jraph. 


is    "  Pull." — One    of    the    annoyances 

ic  manager  of  a  show  is  the  "  free  list 

mall  towns,  and   it    is  his  duty  to  look 

r  the  list    when  he  arrives  and  do  the 

■ssary    cutting.       Edward     Arnold,    of 

lie  Storm  "  company,  tells  of  a  manager 

ids  company  in  the  Middle  West   who 

nd    two    seats    allotted    to    the    "  bell- 

_rer."    asked    the    house   manager   why, 

1   was  introduced   to  the  man.     "  Why 

i  seats?  "  he  said. 

'  There's  a  curfew  in  this  town,"  he 
■  1.  "I  am  the  bell-ringer.  If  1  get  the 
us  the  bell  gets  a  couple  of  light  taps. 
1  don't  it  rings  an  hour." 
'•  Where  is  the  bell?  " 
"  Next  door."  He  got  the  seats. — New 
urk  Post. 
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rhy   Cuba   Calls. — We  fought   for   tho 
■iom  of  Cuba  in  '98  and  now  we  ha.-  < 
t0  there  to  enjoy  it.  -Widow. 


ne  Convenience  Not  Wanted.      Hotel 

,hk     "  With  or  without  bath,  madam?" 
nv     "Aw,   mother,   gel    it    without    :i 
-Life. 


hance  for  a  Slip-Up. — "  You  know,  my 
hoy,   we  really  gain   by  our  trials   in 

Phat  depends  altogether  on  what  kind 
era  we  get  to  try  them." — Baltimore 

•a. 


I  Lady  on  Tour. — "  Leaving  us  so  soon, 
dget?" 

Sfes,  mum.     I  never  stay  long  in  one 

'I     see.      You're     one     of     those     Cook 
iris)  s." — Boston  Transcript. 


Why  He  Saw  Nothing.  — Flatbtjsh — 
passed  your  place  souk-  time  ago,  bul 
ouldn't  see  anything  in  your  garden  yet." 
Bbnbonhurst  -"  Well,  it  must  have 
en  after  dark  when  my  neighbor's 
ickens  had  retired  for  the  night." 
>nk<rx  Statesman. 


Bringing  the  Argument  to  a  Head.— 
Don't  moralize  about  this  prohibition 
siness.    .lust  give  me  a  bald  statement 

■  i  II 

[acts. 

"  The  baldest  I  know  of  is  that  they  are 
taking  up  the  hair-tonics  of  the  nation." 
Bait i 'more  A  merican. 


Escaped  His  Deserts. — "  You  Bay  you 
■ved  in  France?  "  asked  the  restaurant 
jprietor,  as  he  sampled  the  new  cook's 
it  soup. 

'  Yes,  sir,  officers'  cook  for  two  years 
d  wounded  twice." 

'  You're  lucky,  man.  It's  a  wonder 
•y  didn't  kill  you." — The  American 
ijion  Weekly. 


Desperate,  but  Cheerful — 

The  homeless  Belgians 

HAVE   NOTHING    ON    ME. 

vanl  a  3-  or  4-room  modern  house,  flat, 
garage,  or  barn  to  live  in.  No  objec- 
tion to  living  over  a  hen-house  if  the 
roosters  are  equipped  with  Maxim 
silencers.  Address  N-l. — Want  Ad  in 
'he  Sioux   City   Tribune. 


Behind  the  Scenes  in  Cinemaland. — 
iOTPAD — "  Hand  over  your  money." 
Victim — "  Certainly,  my  good  man. 
>w,  I  don't  want  to  be  personal,  but 
u've  got  the  very  face  I  want  for  my 
w  film,  'The  Bad  Man  of  Crimson 
eek.'  I'll  give  you  fifty  pounds  a  week 
■  an  exclusive  contract.  Can  1  tempt 
u?  " — Punch  (London). 


Father  Was  Safe. — "  Two  men  got  into 
fight  in  front  of  the  bank  to-day,"  said 
nan  at  the  family  tea-table,  "  and  I  tell 
u  it  looked  pretty  bad  for  one  of  them, 
te  bigger  one  seized  a  huge  stick  and 
mdislied  it.  1  felt  that  he  was  going  to 
ock  the  other's  brains  out,  and  I  jumped 
between  them." 

The  family  had  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
•n,  and  as  lie  paused  in  his  narrative  the 
ung  heir,  whose  respect  for  his  father's 
Bkvery  is  immeasurable,  proudly  re- 
irked: 

"  lie  couldn't  knock  any  brains  out  of 
u,  could  he,  father?  " — Boston  Post. 


C*  Cleveland-Buffalo  1 1  Dailv  $4.63 

beea 


Urint  and  moat  eo»- 

:  -Molt.  . 
.  I. '.'ft  pcraaae. 


East  or  West  — A  Good  Night's  Rest 

Let  old  Lake  Eric  lull  you  to  sleep  for  one  ni^ht  of  your  trip —  : 
West,    You'll  find  comfort  and  quiet  on  a  completely  appub 
and  will  wake  up  refreshed. 

(ircat   Ship     Seeandbee"  and  Steamer-.  "City  of  Erie"  and  "<  ky  of 

Buffalo."      Daily,  May  1  to  Nov.  15. 

Railroad  tickets  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
good  for  transportation  on   our  steamers. 


Davtiehl  trips  every  Saturday  from  July  17 
to  September  4. 

(  nnectiom  .it  Buffalo  for  Niagara  Fa!l*  and 
all    I  ..-din   .uhI    (  auadian   intuit-       At  ' 

land    lor    Cedai    Point,    Put  in  Bay,   Toledo, 
Detroit  ami  other   points.     A  k   your  ri 

agent   or   American   Lxprexs  agi  nt  lor  tickets 
C.  a  B.  Line. 
Nrw  Tourist  A  Hlomobjlf  Fair     *10  0fi  round 
trip  with  iwo  days  return  limit  for  <  .ir»  not 


exceeding     127    Inf  1  ■ 

127      in<  h<--     v. 

TourUt  map  for  aulomobilisU  —  nt  on  request. 

Dailv  Ser-.trr — .tun*'    IQ  lo  Sept     '■.    bsx 
Toledo  and  Buffalo,  da  Put-in  ' 
I'oint.      Far.-    I;  -,6 

Send  S  eti  ■      '  thr 

\htft  '  Seeai  ask  for  pictorial 

bookltl   (Jr» 


The  Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Transit  Company,  Dept.  N,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Lv.  Cleveland  9:00  p.  m. 
Ar.  Buffalo        7:30  a.m. 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


Lv.  Buffalo       9:00  p.  m. 
Ar.  Cleveland  7  :30  a.  m. 

Kartcrn  Standard  Time 
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Helpful  Shoes 


More  widely  than  ever  before  in  our  50 
years    of    making    helpful    shoes    I 
models  are  worn  today: 

Coward 
Arch  Support  Shoe 

Gently  and  gradually  remolds  the  deli- 
cate bony  span  that  forms  the  arch 
and  renews  its  normal  up( 

Coward 

Bunion  Shoe 

Guards  the  bunion  from  outer  bumps 
and  knocks  and  permits  it  perfect  i 
fort  inside  the  shoe.    Fits  and  shelters 
the  joint.        Coward 

"Good  Sense"  Shoe 

Foot-shaped,  friendly,  conforming. 
Clasping  the  heel  and  instep  gently  and 
giving  the  toes  their  full  rights. 

Coward 
"Nature  Tread"  Shoe 

Has  the  ?tr, light  inner  line  of  the  natural 
foot    giving    perfect    balance.     Sir, 
willing,  considerate  in  shape. 
For  further  descriptions  and  prices  ad- 
dress Dept.  F. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  St.) 

The 


'tafo.  u.  t.  pax  err* 


;  PURITY  CROSS 
Deviled  Ham 

ScisoncdfbrSimr-nottgHidcBzK'or  ' 
MsuthWitcrinq-nothbuthBurning 

Ibndy  tins-  All  Qujlity  Dalers 

FREE  BOOKJLET 

"The  Daily  Menu  Miter" 

PURITY  CROSS  MODEL  KITCHF.N  ' 
ORAN'Cit.  NEW  JERSEY 


Hudson  River 
by  Daylight 


Cool  satisfying  comfort  between 

New  York— Albany 

and  intermediate  landings 

SEASON  MAY  15  TO  OCT.  24 

All  through  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  ana  Albany  accepted 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Dcsbrosscs  St.  Pier      New  York 


"H.  C.  G,"  Anadarko.  Okla. — " Kindly  give 
me  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  <>f  the  words 
diva,  ingenue,  bouffant,  and  berserk." 

(1)  Diva,  "A  female  operatic  singer  of  celebrity; 
a  prima  donna,"  pronounced  di'va — i  as  in  po 

a  iisin  final;  (2)  ingenue,"  \.  A  young  woman  or 
girl  who  is  artless,  ingenuous,  or  innocent.  2. 
The  representation  of  an  artless  or  in- 
genuous character;  also,  an  actress  who  fills  such 
a  rdle,"  pronounced  an"ze"nu' — a  as  in/a<,  first 
n  with  a  nasal  soiuid,  z  as  in  azure,  e  as  in 
prey,  u  almost  as  in  due.  (3)  bouffant.  '  Puffed 
out;  full,  as  the  drapery  of  a  skirt,  pro- 
nounced bu"fan' — u  as  In  rule,  a  as  in  art.  n  with 
a  nasal  sound;  (4)  berserk,  "1.  In  Norse  legend, 
a  warrior  who  fought  with  a  frenzied  fury  known 
as  the  'berserker  rage,'  who  could  assume  the 
form  and  ferocity  of  wild  beasts,  and  whom  flro 
and  iron  could  not  harm,"  pronounced  bur'sark 
— u  as  in  burn,  a  as  in  final. 

"H  I.  \  .,"  Washington,  D.  O. — "Is  the  ex- 
pression  'Who's  who'  correct'.'  What  does  it 
mean'.' " 

The  expression  "  Who's  who "  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  the  question  "Who  i-  lie'.'"  and 
is  a  colloquialism  established  as  an  English  idiom 
and  used  as  a  book  title. 

"J.  P.  D.,"  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C, — "Please 
give  me  some  information  concerning  the  song 
'  Yankee  Doodle.' " 

The  origin  of  the  words  is  entirely  obscure. 
The  statement  is  made  in  Duyckink's  "  Cyclopa?dia 
of  American  Literature,"  and  also  by  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge  ("Hans  Brinker,"  p.  33,  s.  1891), 
that  it  was  taken  from  an  old  Dutch  harvest- 
song,  the  refrain  of  which,  as  quoted  from  the 
latter  book,  was: 

Yanker  didee  doodle  down 

Didoe  dudel  lawnter; 
Yankee  vivor,  voover,  vown, 

Botermelk  und  Tawnier. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  attributes  the  present 
version  to  Edward  Bangs,  who  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1777.  The  most  popular  theorj , 
however,  assigns  the  authorship  to  Dr.  Richard 
Shuckburgh,  an  English  surgeon  and  wit,  who 
wrote  the  versas  in  1775  to  deride  the  fantastically 
uniformed  Colonial  troops.  The  tune  has  been 
ascribed  to  various  countries  and  even  carried 
back  to  the  medieval  church,  but  most  probably 
had  its  origin  in  England.  It  occurs  In  "Two 
to  One,"  an  opera  of  Samuel  Arnold's,  London, 
1784. 

"N.  L.  G.,"  Spokane.  Wash.— "  (1)  Which  is 
correct,  'Am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  urging  you  and 
/  to  come  to  Chicago'  or  '  ...  urging  you  and 
me  to  come  to  Chicago'?  (2)  should  one  .-.ay 
'Mr.  Jones'  dog,'  or  '  Mr.  Jones s  dog'?" 

(1)  Me  is  correct — "  ...  a  letter  urging  .  .  . 
me  to  come  to  Chicago."  (2)  Singular  mono- 
syllabic nouns  ending  in  a  sibilant  sound  (s,  /,  ee, 
se,  or  dental  gc)  add  tho  apostrophe  and  s,  except 
when  tho  following  word  begins  with  a  sibilant 
sound:  us.  James's  reign;  Jones's  hat;  a  fox' 
skin.  So,  "Mr.  Jones's  dog"  is  what  one  should 
write.     , 

"  r.  W.  C"  Wlnthrop,  Mass.— "1  have  always 

heard  the  word  laundry  pronounced  laundry,  lint 
In  Beveral  dictionaries  I  timl  it  given  (aund 
as  m  arm,     Which  is  corroi 

The  word  laundry  is  pronounced  lan'dri — a  a- 
in  art,  i  as  in  habit;  or  lon'dri — o  as  in  or,  i  as  in 
habit.  The  first  pronunciation  indicate-:  North 
liriiish  and  American  usage;  the  second,  usage 
in  -out hern  England. 

"J.  \  II."  Fellows,  OaL— "The  plural  of 
mongoos  is  mongoi" 

"M      S      1> .."      \uror.i.     Mo. — "Please    explain 

whj  [talj  left  the  Triple  alliance." 

in  i'»i  i  German;  claimed  to  lx-  bound  by  the 

treaties  to  protect  Austria  against  attack  b\ 
Russia,  Italy,  however,  denied  that  Austria 
was  attacked,  Insisted  that  Austria  was  the  ag- 
or,  that  her  designs  in  tin-  Balkans  would 
endanger  Italy's  own  safety,  declined  to  fight  in 
the  Triple  \Uiance.  and,  later,  entered  the  war 
against   her  former  all' 

"K  P  I  "  \,«  York.  \  Y  -"Wo  hare 
adopted  the  form-  instal,  instalment;  enrol. 
enrolment.     Now.    it    i-   plain!}    obvious   that    we 


can  not  use   the   form    instated,   for  if  we  do  • 
should  Imply  the  long  sound  for  the  'a.' 
question    has    arisen    whether    we    should    wi 
enroled  or  enrolled.     What  is  your  opinion'.' " 

Spell  the  words  enrolment  and  instalment  w 
one  "1,"  but  the  past  tense  of  the  verl.  it 
with    two — installed.     So,    also     enroll — enr 
These  spellings  are  in  harmony  with  the  genius 
the    English    language,    and    altho    the    doul 
letter  in  the  case  of  the  word  enroll  violates  t 
etymology,    for    the    word   is   derived   from  t 
French,  in  which  there  is  only  one  "  I,"  the  doubli 
of  the  consonant  is  frequently  found  in  Engh- 
In  so  far  as  install  is  concerned,  the  word  comii 
from  the  French  through  the  Latin  has  two  "!'- 

"E.  W.  C,"  Jackson,  Miss. — "Kindly  give  n 
the  correct  pronunciations  of  armistice  at 
Tolstoy." 

Stress  the  first  syllable  of  armistice  and  m 
the  second — ar'mi-stis — a  as  in  art,  first  i  . 
habit,  second  i  as  in  hi t.     The  name  Tolstoy  is  pr> 
nounced  tol-stoi' — o  as  in  not,  oi  as  in  oil. 

"J.  F.  H.,"  Sioux  City,  Iowa. — "I  have  reo< 
seen    the   word    intransigent   several    times 
it    always   been  in  common  use,   or  has  It 
obsolete  and  is  now  coming  into  use?  " 

Intransigent  has  been   in  use   since   1881   an 
means,     "Refusing     to    agree    or    compn, 
irreconcilable:      said     especially    of    a    politic 
faction." 

"R.   E„"  Jefferson  City,   Mo. — "  (1)   Whi 
the  plural  of  the  word  coffee?     (2)  Was  it  Nary 
leon  who  said  'Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy  "."' 

(1)   The  plural   of  the  word   coffee  is  formo 
regularly,    the   addition   of   s — coffees.     (2)    Th 
saying  is  commonly  attributed  to  Hannibal.    Con 
suit   Livy's  "The  History  of  Rome"   (book  xxi 
chapters  29,  30)   for  the  following:    "    .  .  .  tb< 
Alps  in  sight,  the  other  side  of  which  was  Ital> 
should  they  halt  through  weariness  at  the 
gates    of    the    enemy  .  .  .  etc."     Also,    consult 
Livy's  "  Roman  War  with  Hannibal,"  and  "Scene 
from  the  Life  of  Hannibal,"  by  W.  D.  Love. 

"D.  B.  L.,"  Kenova,  W.  Ya.— "Who  i- 
author   of,    and   in    what    poem   will    I    find   the 
quotation,  'Federation  of  the  world".'" 

"  In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of 
the  world,"  occurs  in  Alfred  Tennyson's  "  Loc 
Hall." 

"L.     F.     P.,"     Raymondville,     Texas.— 
Kindly  give  me  the  correct  pronunciations  of  the 
words  debacle  and  debouch.     (2)   Is  there  such  a 
word  as  air-plane?" 

(1)  The  words  are  pronounced  as  follows: 
debacle,  di-bak'l — i  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  fat,  or 
di-ba'kl — t  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  art;  debouch,  di- 
bush' — i  as  in  habit,  u  as  in  rule,  sh  as  in  ship  (2) 
An  air-plane  is  an  aeroplane. 

"J.  H.  S.,"  Galesburg.  Mich. — "What  is  the 
reference  to  when  the  expression  "High  as  Gilds- 
roy's  kite'  is  used?" 

The  expression  "higher  than  Gilderoy's  kite." 
meaning  "exceedingly  high,"  is  an  allusion  to  a 
celebrated  robber  Oilderoy,  who  was  hanged  in 
Edinburgh  in  1636  on  an  unusually  high  gallow  -. 

"W.  E.."  New  York.  NT.  Y. — "Please  give  tnf 
the  meaning  Of  the  words  bromide  and  bromidk 
as  used  in  many  recent  editorials." 

The  word  bromide  is  slang  for  one  who  utter? 
platitudes;  a  commonplace  bore.  BramidU 
means  '  'commonplace;  inevitable;  obvious; 
sedative." 

"L.  M.  P.."  Puyallup.  Wash.— "(1)  What  i? 
the  correct  spelling  of  the  word  chandicler?  Dur- 
ing the  past  week,  1  have  conic  across  three 
different  spellings  of  the  word.  (2)  Who  is  the 
author  of  the  following  verse? 

'  And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 
Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 

Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day, 

Thro'  all  the  world  she  followed  him.'" 

(1)  The  correct  spelling  is  chanticleer.  (2) 
The  quotation  is  from  Tennyson's  "The  Day- 
Dream,"  The  Departure,  iv. 


-The  plural  of  tender- 


D.  C. —  "What  are 


"R.  8.,"  Kenton,  Tenn. 
foot  is  tenderfoots. 

"J.   I.   S,"  Takoma  Park, 
the    seven  seas'?" 

The  sewn  seas  are — the  North  Atlantic,  the 
South  Atlantic,  the  North  Pacific,  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Indian  [Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
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(Duplex    ^Vacuum 
Lubrication  System 

Another  Saxon  Duplex  advantage — 
a  vacuum  system  of o.l  control  automat- 
ically supplies  more  oil  for  heavy  work, 
avoiding  burned-out  bearings  and  scored 
cylinders' — 'and  retards    the  oil  f/w 
for  light  work ,  avoiding  over-luhrica- 
tion,ivhich  is  a  major  cause  of  carbon 


'//*«-    l.ll>ru/\     Difif.it   foi    Jmir    1  J. 

^axon's  vacuum 

lubrication 

~~here  Duplex 
engineering 

solves  another  problem 

Experience  Has  shown  you  what 
a  fertile  source  of  carbon  lubri- 
cation is. 

Saxon's  vacuum  system  of  oil 
control — a  patented  feature  of 
Duplex  engineering — solves  this 
most  persistent  motor  trouble 
scientifically.  In  the  conven- 
tional car,  the  oil  supply 
responds  only  to  the  motor's 
speed.  In  Saxon,  this  Duplex 
vacuum  oil-control  increases  or 
retards  the  lubrication  not  only 
in  proportion  to  the  motor's 
speed — but  to  its  actus!  duty. 

In  light  work,  for  instance,  run- 
ning downhill  or  idling  the 
motor — the  flow  of  oi  1  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  Thus  Duplex 
engineering  automatically 
avoids  over-lubrication,  a  chief 
cause  of  carbon. 


TT 


Then  for  rough  travel  —  mud, 
hills,  or  sand,  whether  or  not  the 
speed  is  increased,  Saxon's 
Duplex  vacuum  lubrication 
system  supplies  more  oil,  avoid- 
ing overheated  surfaces  and 
burned-out  bearings. 

Duplex  lubrication  is  just  one  chapu  r 
in  the  story  of  Saxon.    At  your  Saxon 
showroom    learn    how    Duplex  engi- 
neering is  applied  throughout  this  < 
producing    two-fold  power,    two-, 
economy,  two-fold  beamy  and  comj 

SAXON    MOTOR   CAR    CORPORATION 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


axon 


TT 
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What  do  they  cost  by  the  day? 


fU  That's  the  way  to  figure  the  cost  of  your  clothes 
M  »  J|  Not  the  price  of  the  suit;  but  the  cost  per  day; 
HHv    the  price  divided  by  the  days  of  service 

Our  clothes  are  lowest  in  cost  because  they  wear  longest;  all-wool, 
correct  style,  fine  tailoring    Money  back  if  you're  not  satisfied 

Hart  Schaffrier  &  Marx 
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If  you  use,buy,  or  sell  hacksaws 
you  need  this  book 


it's  the  first — and  only — book 
of  its  kind  in  existence* 

From  rover  to  cover,  it's  Bheer  common  sense 
about  hack  saws  and  their  use;  1 1 1  *  -  combined 
experiences  of  machinists,  shop  foremen,  buy- 
ers  and  manufacturers  of  hack  sawB.  Il>  chief 
purpose  is  to  help  the  man  who  !»w\s.  or  the 
man  who  uses  any  brand  of  hack  saw.  «el 
everything  out  of  each  blade  that  its  manu- 
facturer put  into  it. 

"Hack  Saws  and  Their  Use"  is  brimful  of  interest- 
ing, valuable  information  such  as,  how  different 
shaped  teeth  cut;  how  "set"  and  "pitch' '  affect  cut- 
ting speeds;  "freak"  blades;  what  too  little  or  too 
much  pressure  does;  the  effect  of  lubricant;  figuring 
(iitling  costs;  average  performances;  how  to  teal 
blades;  and  practical  hints  on  hand  or  power  work. 

Sixty-four  pages,  fully  illustrated  with  charts,  dia- 
grams and  graphs.  Sent  free  to  any  address  upon 
recpiest.  Address  HACK  SAW  DEPT.  SC  and  also 
ask  for  copy  of  Slarrctt  Hack  Saw  Chart. 
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NO 

THANKS 

■  USE 

X  LIQUID 

"AX/HY  should  1  pay  anywhere 
W  upto$25  for  soldering  —and 
then  have  the  solder  fail  tohoId?Or 
perhaps  have  a  leak  start  in  another 
place  the  next  day  because  the  hot 
soldering  iron  weakened  the  tubes?" 

That'*  where  ">  n  liquid'  beats 
solder.  An  "X"  Liquid  repair  is 
permanent.  It  gets  to  placos  that 
solder  can't  reach,  and  does  what 
soldering  can  never  do— prevents 
future  leaks. 


No  ni.itter  where  the  leaks  are,  in 
the  radiator,  pump,  hose,  connec- 
tions, motor-head  gaskets  —  even 
cracks  in  the  water  jacket— "X" 
Liquid  makes  a  scientific  repair. 
No  fuso  — no  bother. 

And  the  same  "X"  Liquid  also  loosen*  all 
Rust  and  Scale.  And  as  longas"X"is  kept  in 
lh<-  water  it  prevents  new  Rust  and  S<  la 
from  forming.  This  improves  coolintt  and 
gives  better  ci  nine  performance. 

Cet  "X"  at  your  dealer's  today. 

Large  Size    Will  do  a  $25     Ford  Size 

$1.50  repair  job  75c. 

Look  for  the  bin  "X"  on  the  genuine. 
'  'X'  'Laboratories,  25  W.  45th  St. ,  N.  Y.  City 
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How  to  Fight 

BAD  HABITS 

Do  you  know  the  actual  truth  regarding  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  drug  addiction  in  the  United  States  ? 
Are  you  aware  of  the  inroads  that  are  being  made 
upon  our  manhood  by  the  use  of  Morphine,  Heroin, 
Opium,  Cocaine,  Caffeine,  Alcohol,  Chloral,  etc. 

CHARLES  B.  TOWNS 

Who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  investigation  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  drug  evil,  in  his  new  book,  "Habits 
That  Handicap."  presents  amazing  facts  and  figures 
showing  the  effect  of  drugs  upon  humanity — and  how 
the  supposedly  harmless  headache  powder,  sleeping 
draught,  or  cold  cure  may  lead  ultimately  to  dire 
results.  This  arresting  book  has  a  pr-face  by  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  and  a  Chapter  on  "The 
Relation  of  Alcohol  to  Disease"  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Lambert,  President  of  the  American  Medical  Society. 

In  His  Preface  Dr.  CABOT  Says: 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  [Mr.  Towns]  knows 
more  about  the  alleviation  and  the  cure  of  drug  addic- 
tions than  any  doctor  I  have  ever  seen." 

"This  book  embodies  a  v  cut  treatment  of  a 

tci\  important  subject.    It  is  authoritative,  instructive. 

and  thoroughly  constructive. " — Dr.   William  H.  Porter, 

itusof  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine, 

New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50  netj  by  mail,  $1.62 
FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    3S6  Fosrtn  Arsons.  NT. 

CONVERSATION  awnd%Vwto0ssaya,t 

reei  (  onklin      \n  Interesting,  shrewdly  written 
'i  1 he  tin  1  tainment. 

Many  hap|  1      th,  Jl.oo:  by  mail,  Jl.oS 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  A,*..  N.  Y. 


BECOME  A 

Lawyer 

.Study  At  Home.    Legally  trained  men  win 
MiiKh  positions  and  bifr  success  in  business 
■»  'indpubliclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  ever.     Be  a  leader.    Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.     You  can 
train  at  home  during  *pare  time    \V,-  pit-rui* 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state .  Money 
refunded  according  toour  Guarantee  Bund  ir 
dissatisned.      litgree  of  1. 1..  B    eonferred 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enr 
I^>u  cost,  easy  terms.  Pourteen-volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.    G*t  our  valu- 
able 120-ita»re  "U»  Guide"  ai.d    "Rvideocs" 
books  free.     Send  for  them— NOW 

L.SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  652-LB  Chicago,  111. 


SLANGUAGES  by  LISTENING 

ON    raw  OrVA/  PHONOGRAPH 


I  liomebv  the  Cortina  Phou 

Method  equipment.    Free  Trial 

in  your   home.      Endorsed     by 

leading  Universities.      Booklet 

free.    Kasy  payments. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY,    Suite  705.  12  E.  46th  St..  He.  York 


Spanish  French-English- Italian 


HOME 
STUDY 


Was  Great  Britain 
Prepared  for  the  War? 

atch  Hrr  napping  when  the 

■  O  Ill-Kill  tl. 

ommoni]  Tlu- 

highly  interesting  Question!  in  world 

.  en  to  ti.. 

■ 

11. 11  k. iMr  I 

BEFORE  THE  WAR 

By  VISCOUNT  HALDANE,  K.T..  O.M. 

British  ^crr.isr  t  ol  Mate  for  Wur.  IQOkVlMl 

I    ••  .1  tilth  (  BSBSSUaf  ol  l.rm   llrhaln.   IBlaVlSU 

lleT,-    you    icon   it   Brat  hand  of  tin-  precautii 

out.   ,.1    her  under*)  indinc. 

tt  Itli    I  pi,.. 
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.on  nor,  whi  m  foi 

■•■■»  numerous  interviews  vmiIi  Em 
Wrlliara  and   hi*   min 

in   proot 

immi  ■  'orr   the    outbreal  clitics  can 

Informing 
Cr  .-  os 

Funli  &  Viasnilli  Company.  354-360   Fourth  Are.,   N.  Y. 


Courses  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor» 
respondence. 

(JSth  Tesr)  Address 

2Uf f  Hniofrfittg  of  (Clitragn 

(Dir.IX   tTiicsgo,  LU 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  Iondi  in  the  history,  form, 

slniv:  i.ri-.Miil  writing  of  thoj-hori-Mnrr  taupht  by 

f  I»r.  J.  Merc  Kac  nw  fin,  for  j  earst*!!  lor  of  MpplnroU*.*. 

lSO-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 
THK  HOIK  COBKKSPONDKM  I  W  11001, 

I>r.  Kf«n«ci&     Dent.;]  ^  Springfield,  Blass*' 


Garden  Planning 


An  Inexpensive  book  giving  full  di- 
rectiooi  foi  laying  out  and  planting 
.ill --tin-  ..mi  usee  of  garden 
numerous   designs  for  flowei 
.m  i  borders.    Directions  cli 
simple  —many    Illustration 
actual  phol  txmo,  cloth, 

nstl  net  ,  by  mail  Si  rrt:ts. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3S4  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

M  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

I  roeotlvs  Accountants   command  Me   salaries.     Thousands  of  firms 

...intants  in  V    9 
arc  earning-  W.fOO  to  $10  .000  a  ye>aj         \\  «■  train  you  thoroU  by  I 
Uom   tor  ('.   P.    A.    examinations   or  executive  account  ir-*- 

••t  bookkMpinE  unnecessary  to  begin-   ue  prepare 
rn   the   ground    bb       Our   course   anil   service   are  under  the 
supervision  of   William    B      l'a*tcnho1z.     A.     M    .    C.     1'      A    .     Farmer 
(Ntmt'troller  and    li  I   Diversity    of   Illinois,     assisted   by    a 

staff  of  C.    P.    As.   including    members  of  tba  American  Institute  of 
tants.      Low   tuition    fee— easy    terms.       Write  now   fwr  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

l.aSulfc  Extension  I  Diversity,  Dept.  652-HB,  Chicago 
I  he  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 
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Elmwood  Castings  Co..  St.  Rrrnard.  Ohh      The  Trutrnn  Slan,l '■  ■     I  W 


Unharmed  by  Terrific  Fire 


HALF-MILLION-DOLLAR  FIRE 
DESTROYS  ST.  RERNARD  PLANT 

One  building,  a  new  structure, 
containing  the  offices  of  (ho  com- 
pany, was  all   that  remained  of 
thcplantof  the  Elmwood  Castings 
company    Murray  road,  St.  Ber- 
nard, after  a  iire  tliat  broke  out 
early  Saturday.   The  total  loss  is 
estimated  at  $600,000.    This  esti- 
mate   Was     given     by     President 
Louis    Weber    of    the    company. 
One  item  of  damage,  approximat- 
ing $2.*>0,000.  is  divided  among  a 
number  of  concerns   whose   pat- 
terns   were    destroyed,    many    of 
Which   can   not   be   replaced  and 
all  of  great  value. 
The  main  building,  130  by  360  feet; 
the  annex,  80  by  200  feet,  and  tbe  pat- 
tern    shop,     a     two-story     structure 
were  consumed  within  an  hour.     At 
3  o'clock  the  fire  was.  under  control. 
The   one   building    saved    was    84    by 
166  feet. 

Aside  iron*  the  loss  to  the 
plant  itself  and  the  patterns  be- 
longing to  other  Arms,  and 
which  were  in  use  in  (be  "Elm- 
wood  shops,  the  37o  employes 
suffered  Individual  losses  in  the 
destruction  of  their  tools.  Me- 
chanics of  thU 
own  tool* 
were   ' 


One  building  alone  survived  the  disastrous  fire  of  March  6 
which  completely  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Elmwood  Castings 
Company  of  St.  Bernard,  Ohio.  This  was  a  Truscon  Standard 
Building.  It  remained  entirely  uninjured  and  immediately 
provided  the  means  of  continued  production. 


The  fireproofness  of  Truscon  Standard 
Buildings  is  only  one  of  many  qualitn- 
which  have  made  these  buildings  invalu- 
able, to  leading  American  Industries. 
They  are  more  quickly  and  economically 
erected  and  cost  less  than  any  other  type 
of  permanent  construction.  They  are  built 
entirely  of  interchangeable  steel  panels 
and  can  be  enlarged  and  taken  down  and 
re-erected  with   I (M >'       salvage  v;ilue. 

Walls  and  roof  are  made  of  Truscon  Alloy 
Steel  assuring  greatest  durability.  lt<< 
superiority  has  been  proven  by  exposure 
tests  over  a  period  of  years. 
Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  adaptable 
for    all    requirements,  being   furnished   in 


nirtii\  t\p<-s  with  hip,  monitor  or  saw 
tooth  roof  and  in  practically  any 
I  ireproof.  well  ventilated  and  affording 
maximum  daylight,  they  are  used  for 
I. H  tories.  machine  shops,  tool  rooms, 
warehouses,  cafeterias,  freight  KM 
foundries  and  many  other  purposes. 

Write  today:  for  complete  in- 
formation, indicating  size  and 
purpose  of  desired  building 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouse*     and    Sale*     Of/irri 
in     Principal    C  1 1 1  e  m 


TRUSCON 


STANDARD<»BUILDINGS 

y&. 


'  V        '- 


Anothzl    Truscon  Standard  Building  left  cntiiclu  unhaimcd 
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Don't  let  your  Big  Idea  burn  up  ! 


eUNNINGHAM  Post  Graduate  Hospital  was  gone. 
As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  knew  every 
detail  of  ttiat  hospital  fire.  The  building  had  burned  to 
the  ground.  Everything  had  been  lost — but  no  lives!  But 
from  the  night  of  the  fire  Mrs.  Cunningham  had  been  a 
different  woman.  She  had  become  almost  a  recluse.  Her 
former  varied  interests  were  forgotten.  It  almost  seemed 
as  if  she  had  lost  a  loved  one. 

"You — you  didn't  lose  anything  valuable  in  the  fire,  Mrs. 
Cunningham?"  I  asked,  my  curiosity  getting  the  best  of  me. 
Finall  y,  after  a  long  pause : 

*  "Oh,  nothing  of  value  in  dollars  and  cents!"  6he  said. 
"Rut  the  hospital  was  more  than  a  'hobby'  of  mine ;  it  was 
more  than  my  *pet  charity,'  as  it  has  been  called  so  often." 
And  then  her  face  and  voice  softened.  "My  husband  and 
I  built  it  together,"  6he  said.  "We  wanted  it  as  perfect  as 
it  could  be  built  in  those  days,  twelve  years  ago.  It  was 
cur  gift  to  humanity.  Together  we  worked  over  the  plans. 
When  it  burned  it  almost  seemed  as  if  a  part  of  my  very 
life  had"  burned ! 

"The  temporary  loss  to  the  community  has  been  great, 
Tt  will  be  another  year  before  the  new  building  will  be  com' 
plctcd.     But  my  husband  is  not  here  to  help  with  the  plans; 


one  of  our  dearest  most  cherished  undertakings  is  gon° 
As  for  myself — I  feel  that  a  tangible  link  with  my  dead 
husband  was  swept  away  in  that  fire.  That  is  what  the 
building  meant  to  me — that  is  what  I  lost!" 

Then  I  saw  the  great  fundamental  truth  behind  it.  Even' 
philanthropic  institution  is  the  "Big  Idea"  of  some  one-  a 
once-in^a  lifetime  idea,  a  big-hearted  idea,  a  loving  idea  ma  Jo 
real.      Its  destruction  is  a  terrible  loss  to  the  benefactor. 

Automatic  Sprinklers  should  be  installed  in  all  memorial 
buildings — hospitals,  churches,  public  halls,  asylums— for 
fire  in  such  buildings  is  always  an  inestimable  loss. 

Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  will  guard  the  building 
you  love,  serve,  and  have  given  in  loving  memory  of  a  belov- 
ed person.  Day  and  night  they  stand  watch.  With  Grinnell 
Automatic  Sprinklers  your  big  idea  cannot  burn  for  vhen  V  : 
fire  starts,  the  water  starts.  Write  and  ask  us  for  inform- 
ation.    Don't  let  go  your  cherished  dream! 

Read — "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy." 

This  instructive  booklet  will  wake  you  up  to  the  penalty  paid  by  those 
who  have  neglected  to  provide  adequate  fire  protection.  A  penny  for  a 
postal  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  human  lives.  Write  for  it  now.  Address 
the  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.  274  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GRINNELL 


■  i   ;  i\  i    OFFIi  ES 
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Complete  Engineering  and  Construction  Servi  e  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.    Fitting.  Pipe.  Valves. 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM      When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts. 
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In  the  grip  of  an  ice-storm 

whose  fury  never  ceases 


n 


Winter  and  summer,  cold  storage  pipes  do  battle  with  the  mighty 
forces  that  Nature  lets  loose  upon  them. 

Throughout  the  year,  day  by  day,  they  are  racked  and  wrenched 
and  pounded  by  terrific  strains  that  the  constant  shift  of  temperature 
sets  in  motion — even  as  it  sets  in  motion  the  storms  that  wreck 
ships  and  cities. 

Under  the  stress  of  such  thermal  strains  Reading  Wrought  Iron 
Pipe  quickly  demonstrates  its  innate  power  to  endure  stubborn ly 
and  constantly  the  physical  forces  of  destruction,  just  as  it  does 
the  agents  of  corrosion. 

Wherever  endurance  is  required  of  a  pipe,  in  mines  and  oil-fields. 
in  buildings  and  industrial  plants,  on  railways  and  ships — there 
Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  is  pre-eminent. 

New   Handbook   and    Price   List    will    be   sent    upon    request 

Specify  Reading — the  Pipe  that  Endures 

READING      IRON     COMPANY 


New  York 
Philadelphia 


Reading,   Pennsylvania 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati  Houston 


Chic 
Los  Angeles 
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REGULAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 
THAT'S  ALL— LOOK  AT  THEM 


IS  there  anything  more  important  to  you,  to  your 
town,   to   the   United   States  as  a  whole,  than 
regular  hoys  and  girls  such  as  these? 

Being  born  American,  they  are  already  citizens, 
but  they  cannot  act  for  themselves. 

Someone  must  take  their  part,  must  safeguard  their 
health  and  growing  strength  against  the  tasks  they 
will  later  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

That  someone  is  you,  your  neighbor,  and  the  other 
citizens  who  make  up  the  community  in  which 
you  have  your  home. 

The  first  and  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do  for 
your  own  or  youi  neighbors'  children  is  to  give 
them  a  clean  town  in  which  to  live. 

Purr  water,  adequate  drainage,  freedom  from  the 
filthy  conditions  that  bring  flies,  mosquitoes,  malaria 
and  typhoid  —  these  are  indispensable  to  health 

Has  your  town  a  decent  sewer  system?  Does  it 
rea<  h  all  houses?  The  house  of  your  neighbor, 
cook,  janitor,  laundress,  milkman  or  gro< 


Do  their  children,  who  play  with  your  children, 
ride  on  the  same  car  and  attend  the  same  movie, 
have  bathrooms  and  sewers  to  their  homes? 

You  yourself  have  seen  the  material  that,  good 
sewers  are  made  of  —  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Clay 
Pipe. 

\' if rified  and  glazed  by  fire  like  the  bowl  in  your 
bathroom,  it  is  impervious  to  acids  and  gases  in 
sewage,  offering  absolute  safety  against  leakage  of 
drainage  into  your  water  supply. 

A  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Clay  Pipe  sewer  is  eco- 
nomical and  permanent,  and  never  has  to  be  built 

all  over  again. 

Being  the  cheapest  known  method  of  removing 
household  wastes  from  the  premises,  it  pays  for 
itself  first  in  money,  then  over  and  over  again  in 
convenience,  town  prosperity,  and  the  protection 
it  forever  affords  children's  health. 

CLAY     PRODUCTS    ASSOCIATION 

CHU    VGO  PITTSBURGH 


VITRIFIED  CLAY 

Sanitary  Sewer  Pipe 
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GRAVER 

Water 

Softening  &  Purification 

HEADQUARTERS 


12  BOILERS  with  Water 
Softener  more  than  Equal 

17  BOILERS  without 

The  Sinclair  Refineries,  from  which  come  the  famous 
Sinco  Products,  are  noted  for  their  highly  efficient 
operation.  At  the  Vinita,  Oklahoma,  refinery  of  this 
company,  seventeen  boilers  were  found  unable  to 
produce  sufficient  steam  for  existing  needs.  But  a  wise 
executive  suggested  that,  before  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional boilers  be  considered,  a  water  softener  be  installed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  boilers  already  erected. 


GRAVER 

Hot  or  Cold  Process 
Continuous  Water  Softeners 

Intermittent  Water  Softeners 

Zeolite  Water  Softeners 

Pressure  and  Gravity  Filters 

Feed  Water  Heaters 

Hot  Water  Service  Heatt  r i 


This  done,  it  was  not  only  found 
unnecessary  to  install  additional 
boilers,  with  the  water  softener 
in  operation,  but  it  became  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  number  of 
boilers  in  operation  from  seventeen 
to  twelve,  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  steam. 

Those  seventeen  boilers,  while 
they  were  using  hard  water, 
were  constantly  accumulating 
"boiler  scale,"  which  acted  as 
insulation  against  the  heat  ap- 
plied, lessening  both  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  capacity  of  the 
boilers.  This  scale,  further- 
more, ran  up  the  fuel  consump- 


tion to  an  extravagant  point, 
and  necessitated  the  frequent 
withdrawal  of  boilers  from 
service  for  cleaning  and  repair. 

Today,  most  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican railroads  soften  water  t  r 
their  locomotive  boiler  supply, 
and  a  large  number  of  stationary 
boiler  users,  textile  mills,  ice 
man  ufacturers,  laundries,  hotels, 
etc.,  are  using  water  softeners. 

Graver  Service  is  analytical, 

advisory,  and  supervisory,  in 
addition  to  its  capacity  to  man- 
ufacture and  install  any  needed 
equipment. 


Confer  with  your  consulting  engineer  or  architect  or  write  us  direct  /. »   full  :v for- 
mat ion     regarding     the     application    of    Q%  .  >    .-.  • 

GRAVE  R  Corporation 

(WM.  GRAVER  TANK  WORKS    •     FOUNDED    185T) 

Steel  ^anks  and  General  Steel  Plate  Construction 
Water  Softening  and  Purifying  Equipment 


East  Chicago,  Indiana 


.  u 
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STEEL 

SERVICE 


A  long  line  of  loaded  motor 
trucks  stands  at  the  curb — ready. 

Throughout  the  night  a  single 
driver  has  brought  them,  one  by 
one,  to  the  platform  where  the 
night  gang  has  loaded  them  with 
the  steel  that  must  be  rushed  out 
with  the  coming  day. 

The  drivers,  arriving  at  dawn,  find 
their  trucks  ready.  There  is  no 
delay,  no  minutes  wasted  waiting 
in  line — all  has  been  done  in  the 
night  hours. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  step  in 
Ryerson  service:  a  single,  trifling 
step,  but  by  it  hours  are  saved  for 
the  owner  or  contractor  whose  work 
must  halt  until  the  steel  arrives. 


JOSEFHT 


RYERSON- 


CHIC  Alii) 


ST,  LOUIS 


DETROIT 


BUFFALO 


NEW  YORK 
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Which  will  succeed? 

You  are  invited  to  have  FREE  the  booklet  that  tells  what 
few   great  books  make   a  man   think   straight  and  talk  well 


WHICH  will  sue- 
ceed?  the  one 
who  spends  all 
his  precious  reading 
time  with  the  daily 
paper?  or  the  other, 
who  is  gaining  little 
by  little,  in  a  few  de- 
lightful minutes  each 
day,  that  knowledge 
of  a  few  truly  great  books  which  will 
distinguish  him  always  as  a  really 
well-read  man? 

What  are  the  few  great  books — biographies, 
histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems,  books  of 
science  and  travel,  philosophy  and  religion, 
that    picture    the   progress    of  civilization? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of 
reading,  study  and  teaching,  forty  years 
of  it  as  president  of  Harvard  University, 
has  answered  that  question  in  a  free 
booklet  that  you  can  have  for  the  asking*. 


Send  for 
this  free  booklet 


In  it  are  described  the 
contents,  plan  and 
purpose  of 

DR.  ELIOT'S 

FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 

OF  BOOKS 

Every  w til-informed  man 
and  woman  should  at  least 
know  something  about 
this  famous  librai 

The  free  book  tells  about  it  how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put 
into  his  Five- Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education,"  how  he  has  so  arranged  it  that  even 
"fifteen  minutes  a  day"  is  enough,  how  in  pleasant 
moments  of  spare  time,  by  using  the  reading  courses 
Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for  you,  you  can  get  the 
knowledge  of  literature  and  life,  the  culture  the  uroad 
viewpoint  that  every  University  strives  to  give. 

"For  me,"  wrote   one   man   who   had   sent    in    thr   coupon,  "your 
free  book  meant  a   big  step   forward,   and    it   showed   me   besides 
way  to  a   vast  new   world   of   pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  is  invited  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  handsc  ne  and  entertaining 
little  book  which  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and 
involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort.  Merely  clip 
the  coupon  and   mail   it   to-day. 


that  gives  Dr. 

Eliot's  own 
plan  of  reading 


~i 
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The  Men  Who  Made  Arc  Welding 
Can  Make  It  Pay  For  You 
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ESTERDAY  a  curious  experiment  !  Today  a  vital  process  in 
America's  industrial  life!  That  is  the  brief,  dramatic  history  of 
arc  welding. 

Who  wrought  this  transformation  ? 

iincoln  Engineers  did  it.  They  found  the  means  to  use  the  electric 
arc  without  an  impossible  waste  of  current.  They  converted  skepti- 
cal engineers  and  scientists  to  approval  of  the  now  process.  It  whs 
they  who  found  the  practical  way  to  apply  it  in  foundry,  forge  plant. 
railroad  shop  and  shipyard. 

Electric  arc  welding — thanks  to  their  efforts — reaches  down  into  the 

very  foundation  of  every  industry  using  iron  and' steel.     It,  joins  and 

fabricates  in  less  time,  with   less  labor.      It   repairs  breakage   and 

wear  of  equipmenl  with  great  saving  of  production  time.     It  saves 

from  the  scrap   heap  millions  of  dollars  in  slightly  defective  work. 

^  et,  ten  years  ago  the  process  was  almost  unknown. 

Lincoln  Engineers — the  same  men  who  pioneered  the  electric  arc 
welding  process  -are  at  your  service  when  you  want  to  investi- 
gate it  today. 

[f  you  can  use  arc  welding  they  will  tell  you.  They  can  show  you 
how  to  do  it  in  the  best  way.     They  can  equip  you  to  do  it  at 
the  lowesl  possible  production  cost.    This  is  guaranteed. 
Lincoln  Engineers  made  arc  welding  —and  thej  can  make  it  pay  for  you 

request  it  mi  ihi  ir  firm's  letterhead 
hati  a  :  i-page  illustrated  hunk,  with  hundreds 
•  it  ws  of  this  n underfill  />>■■<  i  ss. 
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New  York  City 
Buffalo 
S\  recuse 
Baltin 

Pittsburgh 


THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC   COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factory:  Cleveland,  0. 

The  Liocoln  Electric  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,   Toronto — Montreal 

Cincinnati  Chi.  Detroit  Columbus 


Philadelphia 

Botton 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Minneapolis 
Hartford,    Conn. 
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TRUCKS  THAT  SOLVE 
HAULAGE  PROBLEMS 


SERVICE  Trucks 
offer  three  distinct 
advantages. 


SERVICE  Trucks 
prove  the  final  an- 
swer. 


SERVICE  Trucks 
available  in  eighty 
combinations. 


This  composite  en- 
dorsement was  writ- 
ten by  the  following 
SERVICE  owners: 

Sanitary  Milk  Product! 
Co.,    Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Merchant  *  Truck  A 
Trantfer  Co.,  Lot  An- 
gelet,  Cal. 

American  Show  Cate 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I . 


5ERVICE  Motor  Trucks  offer  three  definite  advantages  in  the 
solution  of  your  haulage  problem ; 

(1)  Operation  at  lower  ton-mile  cost. 

(2)  Wider  range  of  operation  in  a  given  time. 

(3)  More  time  on  the  road  and  less  off  for  repairs  and  adjustments. 

Again  and  again  truck  users,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kentucky  Grocery 
Company  cited  in  the  following  paragraph,  after  years  of  experience 
with  other  carriers,  find  SERVICE  the  truck  that  solves  their  haulage 
problem. 

The  Kentucky  Grocery  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  experimented  for  five  years  with 
various  makes  of  trucks.  Their  experience  was  most  unsatisfactory  and  they 
were  about  to  abandon  automotive  equipment  when  they  came  in  contact  with 
SERVICE  Trucks.  After  careful  investigation  they  became  SERVICE  uters. 
In  a  recent  letter  they  stated:  "We  have  had  such  splendid  results  from  our 
SERVICE  that  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  operate  trucks.  We  have  influenced 
many  of  our  friends  to  buy  SERVICE  Trucks  and  have  not  heard  a  single 
complaint." 

SERVICE  Trucks  are  built  in  eighty  different  combinations  of  power,  speed  and 
capacity,  from  which  is  selected  the  truck  having  just  the  right  qualities  to  serve 
the  purchaser's  individual  requirements.  All  parts  are  designed  and  selected  for 
simplicity  and  quality.  Each  unit  is  mounted  to  give  long  life  and  reduce  repair 
bills.  The  truck  has  superior  physical  balance.  The  engine  is  not  destructive  to 
driving  parts.  The  carrying  members  will  not  weaken  under  the  loads  they  are 
intended  to  support,  yet  all  parts  have  ample  power  and  strength  to  move  capa- 
city loads.  The  problem  of  moving  your  goods  quickly,  efficiently  and  economically 
will  find  its  answer  in  the  reliable  character  of  past  SERVICE  performance 
record  that  has  won  the  faith  and  good  will  of  SERVICE  owners  everywhere. 

In  the  following  composite  endorsement,  SERVICE  owners  tell  their  experience: 

"After  experimenting  with  five  other  makes,  we  have  standardized  on 
SERVICE;  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  SERVICE  Trucks  is  far  below  any 
other  truck  we  have  tried;  SERVICE  Trucks  have  solved  our  haulage  prob- 
lems.     We  recommend  them  highly." 

There  is  a  SER  VICE  Motor  Truck  that  will  meet  exactly  the  specific  haulage  de- 
mands of  your  business.  Investigate  SERVICE  today — the  engineering  depart- 
ment will  give  you  expert  assistance  in  solving  your  haulage  problems. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 
Builders  of  Business 


SERVICB   MOTOR  TRUCK   CO.  Wabash.Indmna.    U.     S    A. 


NFW  YORK     87-89  W««t  End  A»«. 
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THE  DIGEST  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP   DIRECTORY  INDEX 

WE   PRINT  BELOW  ihe  names  and  .idaresses  of  the  Schools.  Colleges  and  Summer  Camps   whose  announcements  appear   in   The  Digest  in   June      Th 
June  5th  issue  contains  a  descnpt.ve  announcement  of  each      We    suggest    that  you  write   for  cata  ogs   and   spec.al   '"formation   to  any  of  the  institution 
l.elow    or  we  will   gladly    answer  your   direct    inouiry.       Reliable   information     procured   by    school    manager    is    available    without   obligat.on    to  mquirr, 
Pr.ce.  locality,  size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


ions 
rrr 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges 

for  Women 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Girls'  Collegiate    School  Los    Angeles. 

The   Marlborough   School  I.        Vngeles,   Cal. 

Ely  School  Greenwich,   i 

Saint    Margaret's   School Waterbury,   I 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  I'.  C. 

Colonial  School  Washington,  I  >.  C. 

Fairmont    School    Washington,    I).    C. 

Gunston    Hall    Washington,    I).    C, 

Madison    Hall        Washington,    D.    C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D. 'C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory ....  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College  Rome,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College.  .  .  .         Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry   Hall  Lake   Forest,   III. 

Monticello   Seminary    Madison   Co.,   111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Ml.  Carroll,  111. 

Tudor  Hall  School    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Science  Hill  School     Shelbyville,   Ky. 

The    Girls'    Latin    School Baltimore,    Md. 

Hood  College  Frederick,   Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women        . Lutherville,  Md 

Abbot   Academy    Andover, 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale, 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Howard   Seminary Kridgewater,   Mass. 

Choate    School    Brookline,    Mi 

Rogers   Hall    School Lowell,    Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School    Natick,   Mass. 

Mount   Ida    School  Newton,    Mass. 

Wheaton  College  for  Women ...  Norton,  Mass. 
Misses  Bradford  &  Kennedy  Sch     S.Hadley,  Mass. 

The   MacDuffie   School Springfield,   Mass. 

Tenacre  Country  School  Wellealey,  Mass. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall  St.  Paul,   Minn. 

William  Woods   College Fulton.    Mo. 

Hardin  College Mexico,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton.   N.   11 

St.  Mary's  Hall Burlington.  N.  J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Institute  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent     Place Summit,     N.     J. 

Wallcourt   School    Aurora-on-Cayuga,   N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School    Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary     Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Scudder    School New     York     City,     N.     Y. 

Semple  School....  New  York  City,  N.  5f. 
Ossining  School  .  . Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Highland  Manor  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Knox  School  .  .  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Mason's  School     Tarrytown-on-Hudson,N.Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Oakhurst    School Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Glendale  College    Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford     College    Oxford,     <  >hio 

Cedar  Crest  College    Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe    Manor    Bethlehem,    I' 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School    Bryn  Mawr,  1'a. 

Devon  Manor  Devon,   Pa. 

Highland    Hall  Hollidaysburg,    Pa 

Beechwood,  Inc    Jenkintown,   Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary    ,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Irving  Coll.  &  Music  Cons  .  .  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Ogontz    School  Ogontz,    Pa. 

The  Cowles  School  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School    Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary  Weal   Chester,  l'a. 

Mary  Wheeler  Town  &  Country   School 

no  .  R.  1. 
Ashley    Hall  Charleston,    5.    C. 

Centenary   Coll.   Conservatory      I  leveland,   Term. 

Ward   Belmont Nashville,   Tenn. 

Fairfax    Hall It:,  ic,    \  ■  •■ 

Sullins    College  Bristol,    Va. 

Southern    Seminary Buena     Vista,     \  .. 

Averett    College  Danville,    Va 

Randolph-Macon   Inst  Danville,    Va. 

I  [ollin     I  Sollege  Bollin  .  V  • 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College   I  ynchburg,  Va. 

Southern  College   Petersburg,   \  a 

Virginia  College  Roanoki  .    \  i 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  ...  .  .Staunton.   \  a 

Stuart  Hall  Staunton,  \  a. 

Sweet  Briar  College  I   Briar,  Va 

Fauquier   Institute  Warrenton,    Va 

Warrenton  Country  School  Warrenton,  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  H.ill  Charles  Town,  w    \  a 

I  nil.  Seminar]  Lew  isburg,  W    \  a 

Mih\.uikee-Downet  .  > iK.  .-.     \\  i~ 


Boys'  Preparatory  Schools 

Claremont    School Claremont,    Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield   Center,   (dun. 

Milford  School .Milford,  Conn. 

Ridgefield    School Kidgefield,    Conn. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd   Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

The  Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,   Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston  School Easthampton,  Mass. 

Dumraer  Academy South  Byfield, 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,  Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N".  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Pells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  School Hightstown,  N.  J. 

The  Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  Sch.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Stone  School .... Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Raymond   Riordon   School Highland,   N.   Y. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving     School  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,     N.     Y. 

Blue    Ridge    School Hendersonville,    N.    C. 

Bethlehem    Preparatory    School.    Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mereersburg,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Blcomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen  School Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski  School Saltsburg.  Pa.  . 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  .1. 

McCallie   School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Ya. 

Military   Schools 

Marion   Institute Marion,    Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Diego   Army   &   Navy  Academy 

Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 
Pasadena     Military    Academy  Pasadena,    Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy..  San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
Georgia    Military    Academy     College    Park,    Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Morgan  Park   Mil.  Academy..  Morgan   Park,   11!. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky   Military  Inst Lyndon.   Ky. 

Mitchell    Military    School Billerica,    Mass. 

Shattuck   School Faribault.   Minn. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  &  Naval  Academy,    (iulfport.  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School Boons  ille.   Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  ..  Lexington.  Mo. 
Missouri    Military   Academy  Mexico.    Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  .Borden town,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military    School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Newton  Academy  Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy  Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New    Mexico    Mil.    Academy ...    Roswell,    N.    M 

Manlius  School    .  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School.  Mohegan  Lake,  N  V 
St.  John's  Military  Sch  .Ossining-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 
Peekskill    Academy  PeekskiU,    N.    Y. 

Carolina  Mil.  &  Naval  Acad .    Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Ohio    Military    Inst (  incinnati,    Ohio 

Miami  Military  Inst.  I  tayton,  <  >hio 

Pennsylvania  Mil.  College Chester,   Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Academy  Nazareth,   Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy  ...Charleston,  S.  C. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.    .    Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Tennessee    Mil.    Inst Sweetwater,    Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy ....  Blackstone,  Va. 
Danville   Military   Inst.  Danville,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon    Acadenr.  Royal,    Ya. 

Staunton   Military   Institute    Staunton.    Va, 

Fishburne  Military  School  Waynesboro,   Va 

Massanutt-en  Military  Academy  Woodstock,  Va 
Greenbrier  Military  School  Lewisburg,  W  \  i 
St.  John's  Miiitai \  Academy  Delaneld,  Wis. 

Northwestern    Mil.   &    Naval   Academy 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis 

Camps  for  Girls 

Camp   Teconnel  China,    Maine 

Camp    Minnetonka  Monmouth,     Maine 

Camp   Cowasset  North    Falmouth,    Mass. 

On. inset  Camp  South  Orleans,   Mass. 

The    Tall    Pines  Bennington,    N.    H. 

Sargent    Camps.    .  Peterboro,    N.    H. 

Pine   Tree   Camp  Pocono    Mountain'..    Pa. 

Camp  Nakanawa  Lebanon,   Tenn. 

W\ ii. .Ha    Camp  Fairlee,    \  t. 

Camp  Winnesnewauka  Lunenburg,   Vt. 

Chicago  Normal  School  Camp       Powers  Lake     W 


Camps   for   Boys 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam,  N.   H. 

Dan    Beard    Camp Flushing,    N.     \  . 

The    Manlius    Camp Manlius,    N.    Y. 

Fern  Camp  Mehoopany,  Pa. 

Camp  Kawasawa  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  .Aha,  W.   Va. 

H  F  Bar  Ranch  School Buffalo,  Wyoming 

Summer  Schools 

Matthieu  Jetteur  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  Summer  Sch  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Lake  Geneva  Summer  School     Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith   Kindergarten  Tr.  Sch. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Amer.    Coll.    of    Physical    Ed Chicago,    III. 

University   Sch.    of    Music Lake   Forest,    111. 

Indiana  Dental  College  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Burdette  College  Boston,   Mass. 

Garland   Sch.   of    Homemaking.  ..    Boston,    Mass. 

Harvard  Dental   School Boston,   Mass. 

Leland  Powers   School ...    Boston,  Mass. 

Posse   Normal    Sch.   of   Gym Boston,    Mass. 

The   Sargent   School Cambridge,    Mass 

School   of   Dom.    Architecture.    Cambridge,    Mass 

Babson  Institute W  ellesley   Hills.   Mass 

Clark    College     Worcester,    Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  Sch  Worcester,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Sch.  Tattle  Creek,  Mich. 
Elizabeth    General    Hospital  Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical  Ed  .Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams    Sch.    of    Expression Ithaca,    N.    Y. 

Froebel  League  Kind.  Tr.  Sch  ...  New  York  City 
Haskins    Institute  New    York    CitJ 

Institute  of  Musical   Art New  York  City 

Pace   Institute    (Res.    Sch.'  New  York   City 

Crane  Normal  Inst,   of  Music  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Eastman  College  I'oughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics  Inst. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts  Sarat<  ga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati   Cons,   of  Music  <  incinnati,  Ohio 

School   of   Horticulture  Ambler,    Pa. 

Miss  Illman's  Sch.  for  Kindergartners 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Phila.  School  of  Design  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newport  Hospital   School  Newport,   R.   I. 

Law  Sch.  of  Cumberland   Univ.      I^-banon,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Cushing    Academy  Ashl  urnham,    Mass. 

Beacon    School  Brookline.    Mass. 

Dean    Academy  Franklin,    Mass. 

Colby  Academy        New   London.   N.    H 

Starkey    Seminary Lakemont.    N.    V 

Horace  Mann  School    New  York  CitJ 

George   School              .  .  George  School,   Pa. 

Dickinson    Seminary  W  illiamsport.     Pa. 

Wayland    Academy Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School  Frankfort,  Ky. 
The  Bancroft  School  Haddontield,  N.  J. 
Acerwood   Tutoring    School.  Devon,    l'a. 

The  Hedley  School  Glenside,  Pa. 
School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

Theological 

Gordon   Bible   College  Boston.    Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  Sch.    .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Technical 

Colorado     School     of     Mines  Golden,     Col. 

Bliss    Electrical    School  Washington.    I>.    C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering  Angola.   Ind. 

Michigan   Coll.    of    Mines  Houghton,    Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines  Socorro,  N.  M. 
South  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines     Rapid  City,  S.   1>. 

For  Stammerers 

The      Hatfield      Institute                       Chicago,  111. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
North- Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan    State    Auto    School  Detroit,     Mich. 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 


i     /  /.  anot  Gilbert,  U  .»  new  book  of  right" 

i  the  •minute      I 
wire  woman  workei  of  to-day    It  wil 

you  how  to  koi  nhea  t  in 

U<  ation  «•!  i in  dcfinli 
«he  proposes,  no  mattei  wli.n  , 

1 1 ■•  •  i a 
timo  tUtuiraUdt   400   pp.    fi.50 

nrt    />v  m    il,  i ' 

Fimk&WjeiulbU,  4MT.354  60  JtS A«  . Ntw York 


Americanization 

An    Article    of    supreme    worth    to    everj 

American. 

See  Homiletic  Review  for  July 

30c  or.  Copr.   V3.00  i  Yur.    FUNK  «  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


CARNATIONS 


the  Superb  Border  Flower*.  How  to  Plant,  Cultivate, 
and  Improve  Them.  A  new  book  by  H.  H.  Thomas, 
tlie  well-known  gardening  expert,  assisted  by  Miss  S.  M. 
Kingsford.  Tells  how  to  grow  these  beautiful  flowers  from 
seed,  from  cuttings,  in  i»its.  how  to  layer  them,  etc.,  with 
the  best  results.  \n  invaluable  book  for  the  gardener, 
amateur  or  professional  ntno.  cloth,  154  pp.;  profusely  il- 
lustrated. TS  cents:  by  moil.  8 J  cents. 
Kunk&  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


How  Improper  Feeding 
Ruins  Your  Health 


Urn-  ia  a  Bub'ect   of   vital   importance   to 

every  man  and  woman  who  would  b<  n 

health)     foi   l  here  i     no    >m     o  well  or  k> 

to  be  able  to  ignore  it.     You  can   not   di 

work,  yon  cannot  put  thai   "pep"    ind   "punch"  into 

your  effort*  that  they  mu  t  havi 

ambitions    if    you    are    out    of    sort       ph) 

par,  a.  prey  to  in  idioi  ,   within 

Have  You  a  Crippled  Colon? 

This  in  conceded   by   modern   medical   research   <••  ba 
ource  of  more  diaea  .   and  ol  more  lunerinn  than 
any  other  disabled  Indeed,  it   ssiil  ultlm 

manufacture   enough    infectivi     material    if    the 

other   organi — heart,    Itldni 

i    well.      Do  j  <»i  know 
ot  t be    ii»iii!<  !>->  ^:<  ne  ol  I 

You    Are    Poisoning  Yourself 

Hlowly    but    effectually    from    day    to    day?        Vrl 
aware    that    the    artificial    Condition*    ot     modern    I:!', 

concentral   d     food  t  uffi .     falm      modeal 
and    lock   of    attention    to    bodily    ni  made 

colon  troubles  almost  a  universal  condition  among 
civilized  men  and  women'  these  trouble!  have  made 
autointoxication  or  intestinal  toxemia  the  most 
spread  ol  all  maladies,  \  large  percentage  ol  our 
people  siiit.-i  from  thli  and  many  ol  them  do  not 
l:now  it.  but  are  treating  01  drugging  themsel 
some  totally  different  ailment .  I!  you  would  avoid  the 
numberless  evils  attendant  upon  impropi  I  ft  edlnj 

THE  ITINERARY 
OF  A  BREAKFAST 

By  J.  H.  KELLOGG,  M.D. 

Medical  Director  of  the  Famous   BattU  Crtek  Sanitarium 

This   well-known   food   expert    give      you      tr. unlit    trom 

the  shoulder  advice  on  the  proper  disposal  ol  food 
residue-,  tells  sou  frankly  how  to  manage  youi  bodily 
functions  so  as  to  keep  strong  and  healthy,  Informs 
you  how  to  eat  and  what  to  eat  tor  youi  best  sood, 
and  offers  you  easily  followed  counsel  that  will  save 
you  manv  hours  of  headache*  lassitude,  rick  "spells," 
and  other  similar  ills  thai  reduce  youi  efficiency,  cul 
down  your  earning-power,  and  darker  youi  life  In 
this  great  book   yon  are  taught 

How  to  Relieve  Your  Physical 
Ills  by  Nature's  Own  Method 

Its  [janes  are  replete  with  unusual  information  which 
\.ill  save  you  many  doctors'  and  druggists'  billi  and 
are  packed  with   useful  fat  is  on  auch   topics  as: 


The  Five  Food  Laboratories 
TSe  Digestivt  Rhythm 
Normal  Bodily  Functions 
The"House-broken '  'Colon 
The  Danger  of  Laxatives 
How  to  Change  the  Intesti- 
nal Flora 
How  Animals   Live   in  the 

Wild 
I  jurious   Conventionalities 
The  Food  Value  of  Nuts 
Interesting  Experiments  in 
Feeding  Carnivores 


X-Ray  Studies  of  the  Di- 
gestive Processes 

How  to  Cure  Constipation 

Putrefactive  Organisms 

How  to  Lubricate  the  System 

Protective  Bacteria 

Causes  of  Old  Age 

The  Fruit  Regimen 

The  Milk  Regimen 

How  to  Make  Dongerous 
Germs  Harmless 

Cheap  and  Wholesome  Sub- 
stitutes for  Beefsteak 


The  helpful  advice  and  information  given  you  in 
tins  unique  and  arresting  work  are  made  doubly 
serviceable  by  the  many  Bplendid  illustrations  showing 
in  different  colors  exactly  how  youi  food  behaves 
fiom   the  time  thai    sou    put    it    Into   sour   mouth   until 

i  ts  final  elimination.  You  are  shown  a  veritable 
moving  picture  i  anorama  <>t  the  meal  route,  its  switches, 
grades,  tunne'a,  shunting-stations.  terminals,  etc  . 
and   can   folios    all    the   processes  through    which   the 

food   passes,   the  methods   by   which   it--  sital    tin- 
absorbed  into  your  blood  as  nutriment  or   by  sshiih  its 
tired  poison-  .tie  sucked  into  s  out  seins  to  spread  cor- 
ruption and  disease   broadcast   through   youi   system. 

The  heretofore  mysterious  activities  ot  sour  Intestinal 
and  digestive  tracts  ate  made  a-  ell  Bl  BS  daj  light. 

You  Learn  the  Basic  Secrets  of 
Health 

and  see  their  workings  at  the  source,  Studs  this 
illuminating   book  and    follow  its  Instructions  and    sou 

will  enter  upon  a  new    lease  of  hie.  feed   trom   mo- <   of 

the  disabilities  that  base  harmed  and  harap  d  sou 
in  the  past.      SEND  FOR   I'OCB  COP1     FO-DAT, 

12mo,    Cloth.      Illustrated   by    numerous    Colored  Plates. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 

I  enclose  $1.87.  loi  which  please  send  me  "The 
ltinerais  ot  a  Breakfast"  bl  l  >i  Kellogg,  li  not 
-atisiicd  l  mas  return  the  book  within  10  days  and 
you  ssill  at  once  refund  my  mont  s  1 )  (>  to  jo 


Name 


Stieet  or  R.  F.  D 

City State 
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" — the  sly, 
lying,  amorous 
cuss!   I  shot  him/3 
shrilfed  Jones 


A  delight  and 
a  distinction 


IMAGINE  the  feelings  of 
I  It  \  m  .  I  Ik  re  he  stood 
in  the  doorway.  And 
rlie  woman  he  loved;  flu 
woman  he  could  have  sworn 
loved  him;  the  woman  who 
had  fled  with  him  alone  to 
that  tropical  island  was 
there  before  his  e\es  with 
the  "sly,  lying,  amorous" 
scoundrel.  What  should 
he  do  :     What  did  he  do  : 

To  attempt  to  des<  ribe  the 
next  few  moments  in  that  stra 
scene  would  be  t<>  ruin  ii  tor  you. 
For  \<>u  should  read  it  not  in  our 
words,  but  in  the  won  Is  of  tin- 
man whose  nuuric  can  make  you 
forget  yourself  and  all  your 
affairs,  that  master  story-teller  ol 
two  continents,  Joseph  Conrad. 
Lei  him  carry  you  to  the  little 
house,  overhung  with  dense 
trees,  immersed  in  the  dark 
warmth  of  the  tropics,  where  the 
struggle  of  life  and  hist  and 
greed     and      love      was     carried 

through.      Examine  these  won- 
derful hooks,  lice. 

Let  him  tell  you  the  storj 
without  a  penn)  of  cost  to  ><>u 
Let  his  novels  be  in  your  home 

for  a  week;   yours  to  handle  and 

read;  anil  with  them  the  novels 

ol  that  greatest   American   StO 

teller,  Booth  Tarkington. 
For  the  mere  asking,  we  will 

Bet  <  low  n  on 
your  doorstep 
ihe  first  com- 
bined edition 
of  Conrad  and 
Tarkington. 


Like  Living  a  Hundred  Lives 

.iikI    has    pi 
Tarkington, 

— to  have   i  In  ■ 
home    is    like    h 


v«u  may 

SSttl.       1 

1 

won,. 

• 

K. 

■ 

■ 

\o  Wonder  He  Was  Roose- 

velt'* Favorite 

ss  ill   ! 

■ 

Do  Sot  Send  n  Penny. 

Take   Them;   Keep    Them 

s.  \ en  Days 


Corvwui 

<vnct 


■ 

,  „.,  ■ 

\\ . 

• 

\ 

• 

greatest\^ 
American  novelis 
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Boarding  Schools  and  Colleges— Winter  and  Summer  Terms 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  inst  tutions  which  interest  them.     We  will  gladly  answer 
any    inquiry    and,    if    given 


full     information,    will    make    definite    recommendation    without    charge. 


DCD 

ana 

GCD 


Three   Careers   of  Independence,    Prestige,    Service 

WHICH  WOULD  YOU  RATHER  BE? 


A    Nurse  ? 

"in. inly  <>i   profc 

.    congenial  rni 
ployment   at  .    with 

i  lioice  ol  private,  hospital, 
ill.   public  health  nu 

ition-     If.ilt  le  l    r.-.-k  li 
■    ni. lu.l,     w    ■ 
Sanitarium,    with    1,0 
iportun 

i. inn 

I  )ietel  i        Health  Rei  onsl  i  ui  tion, 
added  to  usual  coui  e.  Ret  reational 
advantages;   .  pli 
ment;  no  tuition  fee;  meril  allow- 
ance,   I  I      tar,    Studenl     ma; 
enter  any  time,  but  Bhould  ai 

talog, 

initarium  I  'nun     *  nool 
[or    X  i] r~,s.     Box     M         i      i  lie 
(reek.,  Michigan. 


A    Dietitian  ? 

Or  a  I  :  lomc  Eci 

than  can  be 

in,- 1 .    ■__-.  yx.  Course  foi    I  >iel 

preparing  foi  lui  i  iona  in 

, ,  |ub  .  hotels,  sanitariums, 

work. 

i  m    public   or   private 

84  lii.nl   ..im;  il  graduates 

iald<  ni. .ml.  Exi  eptii 
vantages,   pleasant    surroun 

inn.    health-building.    Par- 
iporl    pi. ni    n    di 
\\  nin   for    illn-'  i  ectus. 

Michigan. 


A  Director  of 

Physical    Training  ? 

Or   a   Playground    Director  —  in 

-:'-^.  V.W.i  v 
bit;  plants-  pleasant,  remunera- 
tive, constructive  work,  mainly 
outdoors.  Complete,  dii  i  i 
training,  in  charge  C.Ward  Cramp- 
ton,  im  .in  direi  mi  phi  -i.  ..I  train- 
ing, .N.  Y.  publii  uperb 
equipment,  outdoor  and  indoor 
i  mming  pools,  atb- 

.  Ill-,     courts,    i-li    ;     . 
.1   (oik  dan 
eantry,  K»rl  Bcout  coin 
imi 
I  Lake,  begins  July  :.       i 
term  September.  Low  tuitii  n 
support  plan.  Write  for  illu 

...rni.il  >,  ] 
I  dui  . .lion.     Hon      II  ... 

<  reek,  Michigan. 


ire  an  out- 

ll  ..I    I  Im  .'ilii.Mtion.il 

work  of  The  Haul,'  Creek 
Sanitarium,  and  make  use 
of  its  Hospital,  Labora- 
tories. Gymnasiums,  Ath- 


^r  %•**$*' * 
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For   lllusf  riitcd  eatalOgnei    :ui<l 
im  r  Ik-  i-      in  formation,     ftddreu 


BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  SCHOOLS, 


Box  1 16.  Battle 
<  rock.  Mich. 


Carolina  Military- 
Naval  Academy 

HENDERSONVILLE,  N.  C. 

America's  Most   Beautifully 
Environed  Prep  School 

Altitude  23 eet,  in  the  "Sapphire  <  '.wintry" 

of  the  Western  North  I    trolina  mounl  tins,  on 
1 1..    \  i,i  \  ill.    1 1,  n.l.  i  sonville  plateau.     I 
quartei     i  hoi<  i  pus  and  farm  ol  350 

;  k  Hiing,    golf,    athletii  9. 

Classii  al.  Engineering  and  Commercial  Courses. 

Military  equipment  furnished  h\  W'aj  Depart- 
ment. Individual  in  tru  tion  i>\  experienced 
teachers.   Limited  to  LOO  pupils,  agea  12to20. 


',i-:n   gradl     |  n 
I  .1     I  ,  . 

;:,n„l  ,       ,,  R.O.T.C    linn .    i 

.   .i.i.l  \\  ..il. I  \\    .1 

i  ompleti      gj  mnasium. 

Srpo.lr  School Im  Small  Rots  43  milrsfr.  Kansas  fil> 
Col  s  v<-llris.  Sniil    ISM  Washington  Av.lexinglon.Mn. 

PASADENA    MILITARY     ACADEMY 

. i .ill v    and    beautiful!)    located    In    Sunn]     Southern 

•111.1       i  im  looi 

nlarenip  M...I  h  imi'  grade 

iKh  I  Small  clstsss,  i  ■ 

Add rati   the    Superintendent.  R.F.O.  2.  Boi  12.  Pasadena.  CalH. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  and  Naval  Acadf.my 

\i,„.i  i  n  air  w  hool  on   tin    l  .nil.    Studj 

I    l.i.  ally.        I  ra.  In  i    i    ■ 
I  iiu-ni    lol 

I  III     M    \l>l  \1  \  .   It   I     Gulfporl     Mi- 


Colwnbick 


Balldlngs,  campus   and     I—        V         Reserve  Officers 
'''ui,\"  t!'*lf  "  Training  Corps 

f  die  country's  loading  Bftllta  i 

busiuess  life,   B03  -         ltd   i«Jt 

'.'.     1.   (  ■  catalog.     Give  aga  of  boy. 
COLUMBIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Box  D,  Columbia,  Tenn. 


Built  gy  U.S.  Government' 


Emory  and  Henry  College 

(For  Men) 
Emory,  Virginia 

Martha  Washington  College 

1, 1  01    \X  omen 

Abingdon,  Virginia 

Co-ordinate  Standard  Colleges.    Fif- 
teen  units  for  admission.    Located   in 
Southwesl  Virginia.  Altitude  2toofeet. 
;  passed    foi    beauty   .m<l    health- 
luliii 

Foi   ratal.."      ad  book  ol 

CHAS.   C.  WEAVER.  President 


Deer  Isle,  Mnino. 
For  girls  over  fifteen 
July    1  — Aug.   31. 

lathing,  land  and  water  sports.  Tutoring,  *  ircular. 

Mr>.  Truitoo  Craven,   Mitt    Alice  Dean  Spalding. 
225  Lenoir   Avenue,   Wayne,   Pa. 

Powers  Lake,  Wis. 
July  7     September  6 

ntf  wo- 
mlilf.  i 

i    PHYS1CA1    EDUCATION 

14-0    III. 


Camp  Meenahga 


Summer  Camp  for  Girls, 


GRAND    RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Strictly  high-       '•  I  equipmenbmad 

sible  li  •■  IOi 

Earl  W.Hamlin,  Principal  Box   17.  Austinburg.  Ohio 


SCHOOL  J 

Life— 

liege 


H  F  BAR  RANCH 

Healthy  Outdoor 
Prepares  for  Co 

October-June 

A  unique  school  located  on  10,000-acre  ranch 
in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains — altitude,  5,300 
feet.  Prepares  boys  for  college  under  capable 
instructors  and  also  aims  to  develop  simplicity, 
vigor,  self-reliance  and  a  love  for  the  outdoors 
Each  boy  furnished  a  horse  and  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  various  ranch  activities,  with 
occasional  trail  trips  in  the  mountains.  Com- 
fortable buildings  with  modern  conveniences. 

Attendance  limited — school  year  October  1  to 
June    15.     Two    summer 
camping    trips  with 
tutors  in  July  and 
August.   Satisfactory 
references  required. 
For  information  re- 
garding school  or 
camps  address 

Headmaster, 
H  F  Bar  Ranch 
School,  Buffalo, 
Wyoming. 


Study 

Dentistry 

at  the 

INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


r^ENTlSTRY  offen  unu-uul  op- 
'-'  portunitit-s  a~  a  careei  Study 
here.  Augmented  currii  alum,  j- 
year  course.  Able  faculty.  Clini- 
cal facilities  unexcelled.  Modern, 
complete  equipment  all  >li part- 
mente.  New  college  building. 
Tuition  moderate.  College  yeai 
begiH0Oct-4.  FJR  Urn-haw.  Dean. 

9  W.  North  St. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 


jiliiam  College 

oods 


■  FOOOS         Fulton.  Missouri  « 

%     B     m  Young   women    attending 

^^Bv^  William  Woods  Collegelive  amidst  beautiful 
Burrounilinirs,  in  the  refining  environment  of  a  Christian 
home.  Very  high  type  of  mental  and  physical  training 
afforded  the  college  is  located  in  a  50  acre  park  with 
beautiful  lake.  Three-year  State  certificate.  Unsurpassed 
training  in  music,  art.  commence  foreign  language  ex- 
pression, domestic  arts  and  science.     For  catalog  addr. 

JOSEPH  A.  StRENA.  President.   Box     40  Fulton.  Mo. 

GIRLS'^OLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

Adams  &  Hoover  Sts.,  Los  Angeles  California 

Twenty-ninth  year  opens  September  thirtieth. 
Fully  accredited,  offering  courses  as  follows  Sub- 
Freshman,  College-Preparatory,  General,  Special, 
and  Posl  Graduate  Beautiful  Spanish  buildings 
with  patios  .ind  area  des  make  out-door  life  a  reality. 
Additional  buildings  read]  bj  September.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 
MISS    PARSONS     \M>    MI>s    ni  \\|  \.    PRINCIPALS 

Lady   Jane   Grey  School  for   Girls 

37th year.    Colli       P  rtoryand  General  Courses.    Ad- 

;  work  foi  Higb  School  graduates.     Music,  H.i 

BUd    outdoor    -pott-. 

II  LA  VIRGINIA  JONES.  A.B..  Principal  Binghamlon.  New  York 

College  of  St.  Thomas    mIUIota 

riate,  Academic  .intl  ConunerciaJ  Coutvea.     \  ( 
lining  iinr-t  (  atholic  training  with  military  diacipllne. 
Splendid  buildings,  ground  a,  Library  ^n<l  eQuipment.    ( »\    r 
bouaand  BtudenU  from  twenty-aeven  states  reg 

.1         For   rntalor   addrfw  Vrrv  Uct.  H.  Ntn  iillmn,  U.H.,  I'r.  ». 

STAMMERING 

.leic  ami  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  lot  stammerers  only. 
Rounded  toot.  Scientific  treatment  comblnea  training  ai 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  rn.lorsed  by  n. 
profession  70  o.i^c  bookwiih  lull  particulars,  mailed  free 
kddrest  Bfivi^mln  N.  Bogue,  Prsildent. 
42S0  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis .  Indiana 

S" 
Kill  the  frar  of  stammenng.  Kc  cducmion  the 
key.  111.-  widel]  Famed  Hatfield  Method  fully 
outlined  in  an  Euxurate,  dependable,  worth- 
while book  "HOW  K>  STOP  STAMMER. 
ING."    I'  1)1. l.i    a   copy   today. 

nil     mill!  III    INST1TCTR,    109    V    Dearborn.  Oslssga,  Ulluob 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 

my  big  new  KKEE  hook  and  special  rate.     Largest  and  moat 

chool  111  the  world,  curing  all  forms  of  defective 

I  hod       Write  today. 

NarbV-Wssfen  School  (or  Sljmmerers,  Inr..  2319  Grand  An..  Milwaukee,  WU. 


TAMMER 


NO 
MORE 


S 


TA  MM  ERER 


>ur   course  <>; 
npctiim. 


lessons  will  loni'fl  your 
:  ihn  K<'..i,r-.' 

BOSTON    STAMMERERS'    INSTITUTE 

Samuel  S.  Robblns, 
246    Huntineton     Avenue,     Boston,    Ma&s. 
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THE  MASON  and  DDCON  LIME 

^¥tfm  'Wiped  It  Out! 


A  MERICA  was  never  so  completely  a  Nation — 
^m  t  one  Nation-  -as  it  is  today.  Thegreat  war  with 
.£  JL  its  association  in  peril  and  sufferings  has  ac- 
centuated the  gradual  development  of  American 
Agriculture  and  American  business  into  one  closely 
related  whole. 

The  South,  going  ahead  with  unprecedented 
rapidity  under  the  stimulus  of  recent  condi- 
tions, is  rapidly  closing  the  gap  which  has  sep- 
arated it  from  the  North  in  point  of  agriculture 
and  business. 

The  agricultural  South  is  producing  greater  values, 
buying  better  equipment,  living  better,  than  ever  be- 
fore in  its  history.  It  has  become  a  market  of  great 
present  buying  power  and  tremendous  future  possi- 
bilities. Manufacturers  seeking  new  markets  see  it  at 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  development  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Middle  West  in  the  last  20  years. 

There  is  evidence  of  America's  new  agricultural 
unity  in  the  development  during  the  past  few  years 
of  something  new  in  the  publishing  world  -a  national 
farm  publication  that  interests  the  South  as  deeply 


as  it  does  the  Nation  as  a  whole — and  has  the  same 
proportionate  number  of  readers  there  that  it  has 
in  the  North. 

That  condition,  as  advertisers  know,  is  extremely 
rare  in  any  field  of  publishing  -it  is  unique  in  the 
agricultural  field.  This  significant  symptom  of  the 
new  nacionalism  is  Farm  Life — most  evenly  distrib- 
uted of  farm  publications. 

It  has  650,000  subscribers  distributed  through 
every  State  in  the  Union — -so  evenly  distributed  that 
the  percentage  in  each  State  corresponds  almost  exact  - 
ly  to  the  percentage  of  farmers  who  live  there.  Farm 
Life  covers  the  South  as  thoroughly  as  it  covers  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  that  splendid  territory  which 
already  produces  about  40  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
farm  crops  it  has  a  circulation  equal  to  that  of  the 
strongest  specialized  southern  sectional  farm  paper. 
And  it  covers  the  whole  section  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other  publication  of  any  type. 

Farm  Life  is  helping  wide-awake  manufacturers 
to  build  up  distribution  and  consumer  demand  in 
the  Nation's  new  agricultural  Eldorado. 


We  have  some  interesting  statistical  material  on  the 
development  of  the  South,  and  on  the  sales  value  of 
the  Farm  Life  circulation  in  e\ery  section  of  the 
country.     Write  for  it. 


m 


SPENCED.IND. 


rm 


THE  FARM  LIFE 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ST.   1  (H  IS, 

KANSAS  CITY,        DETROIT,        ATLANTA 
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IVORY  SOAP 

IT  FLOATS 

99  fc*  PURE 


Send for  free  sample  package 
1  I  'i  Soap  /'lakes — snoiu- 
like  flakes  of  genuine  Ivory 
Soap  iuhich  iuarm  ivater 
melts  into  ' '  Safe  Suds  in  a 
Second,  "  Quicker  an,/  easier 
for  laundering  silks  an  J  frail 
fabrics,  and  for  the  shampoo. 
Address  Dept.  38-F,  The 
Procter  &  Gamhle  Company, 
Cincinnati,    Ohio. 


^^O   wonder   that   baby   splashes   in  glee  at  the 
sight  of  Ivory  Soap. 

To  him  the  floating  white  cake  means  handf uls  of 
bubbling  foam,  covering  his  chubby  body  with  a 
fragrant,  velvety  coat. 

It  means  a  joyful  thrill  of  surprise  when  the  lather 
disappears  like  magic  at  the  first  touch  of  clear 
water. 

It  means  a  gentle  towelling  that  leaves  his  skin 
soft  and  smooth,  and  feeling  so  good. 

Everybody  enjoys  a  daily  bath  with  pure,  mild 
Ivory  Soap.  It  cleanses  thoroughly.  It  can  not 
irritate. 
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0  IDJ  righted  l»y  Mullctt,  OhlCBgO. 

THE    REPUBLICAN    NOMINEE   FOR    PRESIDENT:    WARREN    C.    HARDING 


THE   REPUBLICAN  CALL  TO   BATTLE 


WHEN  THE  CALL  TO  BATTLE  IS  HEARD,  dif- 
ferences within  the  ranks  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  common  hatred  of  the  foe.  So  Democratic, 
Republican,  and  Independent  observers,  looking  back  on  the 
acta  and  utterances  of  the  Chicago  convention,  find  Republicans, 
t  ho  of  contrary  minds  on  various  issues,  thoroughly  attone  in  the 
determination  to  defeat  and  discredit  President  Wilson,  his 
party  and  his  policies.     The  first  note  of  this  ••Hymn  of  Hate" 


;4* 


THE    TROUBLE    IS  THAT  THERE  ARE 
MORE   JUNE    BRIDES    THAN  HOUSES. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  t>ispatch. 

against  the  President  was  struck,  as  a  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  correspondent  observes,  in  Senator  Lodge's  earnest 
declaration  in  his  key-note  speech  that  "Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
dynasty,  his  heirs  and  his  assigns,  or  anybody  that  is  his,  any- 
body who  with  bent  knee  has  served  his  purposes,  must  be  driven 
from  all  control,  from  all  influence  upon  the  government  of  the 
I  nited  States."  The  Chicago  platform,  as  we  read  in  the  same 
correspondence,  makes  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  destroy 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  any  idea  that  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion did  its  duty.  The  one  bond  of  agreement  between  the 
Republicans  as  represented  at  Chicago  was  "their  feeling  against 
Wilson  and  his  works,"  asserts  the  Democratic  Louisville 
( 'ourier-Journal.  Tito  Independent  but  Republican-minded  New 
\  ork  Sun  sums  up  the  Chicago  platform  as  containing  the  essen- 
tials  of  "Republican  doctrine,  of  Republican  campaign  issues, 
ol  might;  Republican  indignation,  preparing  to  eviol  the  un- 
deairable  tenant." 

The  League  of  Nations  plank,  Republican  and  Democratic 
commentators  agree,  is  the  most  important  in  the  Republican 
platform  and  presents  the  most  clean-cut  issue  between  the 
Republicans  and  President  Wilson.  This  plank,  it  will  bo  re- 
membered, was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  "bitter- 
ind"  antagonists  of  the  Treaty,  [ike  Senators  Johnson  and 
Borah,  and  those-  who  favor  ratification  with  mild  or  strong 
•  rvations.  The  trainers  of  the  plank  assert — and  various 
•ublican  spokesmen  agree  with  them     that  all  Republicans, 


whatever  their  Treaty  views,  may  easily  stand  upon  it.  It 
calls  for  "an  international  association"  to  preserve  peace  without 
anjr  "compromise  of  national  independence."  It  declares  that 
the  covenant  signed  by  the  President  fails  signally  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  and  that  it  unnecessarily 
repudiates  our  •time-honored  policies."  The  President  is 
denounced  for  insisting  "upon  having  his  own  way  without  any 
change,"  and  the  Senate  majority  is  commended  for  refusing 
to  "submit  to  the  commands  of  the  dictator,"  and  for  perform- 
ing its  duty  "faithfully  "  and  with  "courage."  Senator  John- 
son has  called  this  wording  a  complete  victory  for  his  position, 
wherein  a  number  of  newspaper  correspondents  agree.  As  t  la- 
Calif  ornia  Senator  puts  it:  "This  is  a  tremendous  victory  for 
Americanism.  It  is  a  signal  and  overwhelming  defeat  for  interna- 
tionalism and  for  international  bankers."  The  Pittsburg  Leader 
(Ind.),  an  old  Bull  Moose  organ  of  1912,  declares  on  this  point: 

"The  Americanism  in  the  United  States  Senate  which  blocked 
the  autocratic  ambitions  of  President  Wilson  is  repeated  in  the 
Republican  platform. 

"The  test  will  be  between  those  who  will  go  to  any  lengths 
to  preserve  that  sturdy,  old-fashioned  Americanism  which  has 
made  this  country  the  most  envied  in  the  world  and  those  who 
would  sacrifice  that  Americanism  for  the  promotion  of  a  fallacy 
in  foreign  relations  so  blundering  as  to  be  almost  criminal." 

Prom  the  Independent,  but  generally  an ti- Administration, 
Washington  Post  comes  a  characterization  of  the  Treaty  plank,  "a 
remarkably  able  composite  statement  of  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  party  as  thrashed  out  in  the  Senate."     It  continues: 

"No  candidate  can  stand  upon  that  platform,  be  elected 
President,  and  then  champion  the  Wilson  covenant  without 
stultifying  himself  and  his  part}'  to  the  border  of  dishonor. 

"The  parties  can  quarrel  about  many  things,  but  the  deep  and 
fundamental  issue  that  divides  them  is  the  Treaty  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  Unless  the  Democrats  shall  remove  that  issue 
by  repudiating  President  Wilson,  that  issue  will  be  paramount  in 
the  campaign,  whether  individuals  and  parties  wish  it  or  not." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  has  a  wide  circulation 
among  the  Republicans  of  the  great  Middle  West,  finds  that  the 
Treaty  formula  in  the  platform  covers  the  essential  difference 
between  Mr.  Wilson  and  all  Republicans,  and  "asserts  the 
grounds  of  policy  respecting  our  international  relations  accepted 
by  the  party,  regardless  of  differences  of  opinion  over  the 
reservations."  The  New  York  Tribune,  which  has  been  for  a 
generation  an  important  spokesman  of  Eastern  Republicans, 
justifies  the  Treaty  plank  as  follows: 

"The  Republican  platform  doesn't  preclude  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  and  covenant  with  reservations,  or  eventual  acceptance 
by  the  United  States  of  membership  in  a  League  of  Nations. 
It  approves  our  entry  into  some  sort  of  an  association  of  nations 
for  the  preservation  of  the  world's  peace.  Yet  it  pins  American 
hopes  less  on  an  armed  political  alliance  pledged  to  freeze  b\ 
force  the  political  boundaries  of  states  not  yet  delimited  than  on 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  the  scope  of 
existing  international  law.  The  plank  adopted  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Elihu  Root.  It  embodies  his  well-known  idea-. 
so  far  as  American  participation  in  world  pacification  is  con- 
cerned. It  also  represents  a  return  to  the  policy  of  former  Re- 
publican Presidents  and  a  dismissal  of  President  Wilson's  dream 
of  entangling  the  United  States  in  the  workings  of  an  interna- 
tional superstate." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Republican  leader  like  ex-Senator  Win- 
throp  Murray  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  who  ted  the  unsuccess- 
ful fighl  for  a  "ratitiration-with-reservations"  plank,  fears  "the 
Republican    party    has   been   compromising   with    the   minority 
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until  it  has  compromised  itself."    The  St.  Loui    Globe-Dei  ocrat 
(Rep.)  similarly  dislikes  the  oompromi«  and 

"Here  is  the  greatest  question  thai  b  come  before  the 

American  people,  yet  th<    Republican  party  i    ad.  -  tin 
presents  and  expresses  neither  a  po  ition  nor  a  purpo  ■■<  pi 

in  a  general  approval  of  the  prii  cipli  ol  i  nl  among  na- 

tions  to  preserve  the  peace  of  th<  world,  no  om  can  U  I!  from  the 
platform  whether  the  party  i    for  or  again  I   the  'I  < 
reservations,  altho   the   tone  i    out    of  general  condemnation. 
It  is  against  the  Treaty  a    pr<   entedbg  Mr.  Wilson,  and  it  pra 
the  action  of  the  Republican  Senator   in  opposing  ratification 
the  President  desired,  bul  then   it  no  oommi  ndation  of  the  I 
thirds  of  the  Republican  S<  who  voted  for  ratifii  itb 

reservations,  and  no  intimation  of  a  purpoa  to  efl  Bcation 

in  accordance  with  the  principles  a  serted  bj    th<    Republii 
majority." 

But   while  it  agrees   with   oilier  critics  of   the    Republican 
Treaty  plank  that  it  is  by  no  means  "clear  and  unequivocal," 
the  Democratic  New  York   World  Wank-  thai  ii  does  indicafc 
"definite  stand  against  the  League  and  in  favor  of  the  Treaty- 
killers."     The  World   is  glad  thai  the  question  i-  "no*   in  the 
open,  where  it  belongs,  and  il  can  be  taken  to  the  ballot-b 
on  its  merits.'"     In  Democratic  oirclee  in  Washington,  Buch  clear 
definition  of  the  issue  is  most  welcome,  Baj  Be\  era!  oorresponden 
President  Wilson,  the  New  York  Tunes  correspondent  notes,  h;ts 
all  along  "wanted  the  Treaty ,  and  especially  the  League  covenant, 
to  be  made  the  paramount   issue  of  the  1020  campaign."      Tliis 
writer  quotes  Senator  Hitchcock  (Dem.,  Neb.)  a-  Baying:    "Re- 
publican success  means  no  ratification,  while  Democratic  success 
will  mean  ratification." 

Aside  from  the  planks  dealing  with  the  Treat]  and  international 
affairs,  the  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  contained  little  that 
was   surprizing   or   fruitful    of   criticism.     Various   acts   of    the 


THE  <•.  O.  P.  RET1  RNING 


THE  coMfi.lMi  \  r 


After  eight  years  of  subsistence  on  the  acrapa  from  the  Democratic 

part}   table. 

— Darling  in  the  Ww  York  / 

Wilson  Administration  come  in  for  Republican  condemnation. 
Its  "complete  uupreparedness  tor  war  and  complete  unpre- 
paredness  for  peace"  are  said  to  he  "reflected  in  our  huge  tax 
burden  and  in  the  high  cost  of  living." 


the  practlsea  of  I 
ontrol  I. 

0OnV(  r.i'  nee    of    \\u     Tr«  a-  . 
eurr.  i,' 

in  political  infi   i 


wken  yo<J   *CC 
a.  stronger  "todtC^g 

to++ie  OWrtr  & 
yojr   VwUiSC 


THAT  TERRIBLE   PEEL! ' 

—  1  a  ii. .    !)• 

independence  of  domination   1  In 

fullest  agreement  with  the  em  in   oountr; 
taxation  imposed  ujxui  the  American  people  i-  -taggering,"  I 
Republican  platform  points  out  thai  "wl  'of  the 

taxes  can  and   should   be  changed,   an   earl}    reduction   of   ih. 
amount  of  revenue  to  he  raised  is  not  to  be  expected, "  inasmuch 
as  "the  next    Republican    LdminUtration  will  inherit  fr.  ■■ 
Democratic  predecessor  a  flooding  indebtedness  of  over  SSjOO 
000,000    and    obligations     m  -     "Xl.000,000    which 

mature    in    1923."     "We    reoogn  eoUeel 

bargaining,"  says  the  Industrial  Relations  plank,  hut  the  lot 
and    Buffering   due    to     strikes   ;ire    -aid    i<.    j 
iniiiati\«  to  reduce  their  frequency  and  limit  their  consequents, 
and  the  righl  to  strike  againsl   th<    Governmenl  i-  denied. 
Republican  party  "hopes  thai  Republican  1<  -• 
which  have  not   ye1   acted  upon  the  Suffrage  A'  will 

ratify  that  amendment." 

\-  to  Mexico,  "the  Republican  party  pledgee  itself  I 
si-tent,   linn,   and   effeotivi    policy  toward  Mexico  thai  -hall  • 
force  respect  for  the  American   flag  and  that  -hall  proti 
rights  and  lives  of  American  citizens  lawfully  in  M>.\. 

Condemning  without  stint   the  Democratic    Adn 
failure    to   enforce   antiproflteering    law-.    ye1    admittini 
"there  is  no  short    way   out"    of   the   high-coet-of-living   jung 
the    part\     pledges    itself     t<>    "earnest    ami 
upon  the  high  cost  of  living  by  rigorous  avoidanoi    <>f  furl 
inflation,  by  courageous  and    intelligent    deflation  of  <<\>r-\- 

panded  credit   and  currency,  bj    ;;r;. 

production  of  good  '■>   pr<  \  i 

protits,  and  bj   revision  of  war-imp  It  i-     opixwied 

to  government  ownership  and  operation  or  emp 
of  the  railroad-."  and  ii  oommends  thi'  n<  De- 

claring  that    "the  farmer  i-   the   I  i."   the 

part>   advocates  "protection  of  tin    f.  rimina- 

tion,  the  .  noouragt  menl  <-f  an  <  \i'  >f  iiiim<*i- 

-ar>     price-fixing,    and  '.log 

farm-prodii.  More    rigid 

mended,    and    a     polic\     which     will     :  ffhOM 

standard 
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GENTLEMEN,  THE  PRODIGAL 
USE  OF  money  in  This  RAC£ 
IS  A     NATIONAL    DISGRACE  ' 

ONE  CANDIDATE  HAS  Civ£n 
Away    SEVERAL    HUNDPED 
THOUSAND    DOLLARS   AMD  MAf, 
olVE   AWAY    THAT  MUCH  MORC 
WHAT    DO  YOU  5AY  To 
THAT  ">  ?  - 

fa  -  far 


A 


JMINSTROCTLD 
DELEGATES 


Cwpvn^hu-u 


THE    KNOCK    THAT    \l\">    PROVE  TO   BE      \    BOOST. 


McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


LESSONS   OF  THE   CAMPAIGN   FUND   INVESTIGATIONS. 


rTpMlK    BIG    THING    BROUGHT    TO    LIGHT    bj    the 
Kenyon     Committee's     investigation     of     Presidential 

-*-  campaign  funds,  cynicallj  remarks  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  (Ind.),  is  thai  "politics  is  aol  a  poor  man's  game." 
Yet   the   \iw    York    Evening    World   (Ind.    Dem.)   affirms  con- 

entlj  iliai  "it  is  againsl  the  whole  theorj  and  principle  of 
Vmerican  democracy  thai  money,  whether  his  own  oi  somebody 
else's,  can  better  a  man's  chances  for  nomination  or  election 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  Government."  And  the  Pittsburg 
Sun  (Dem.)  agrees  that  "if  republican  institutions  are  to  endure, 
precautions  must  be  taken  againsl  the  possibility  of  monej 
Incoming  the  deciding  influence  in  choosing  either  Presidenl 
or  alderman."  "The  moral  sense  of  the  people  is  simply  out- 
raged by  contributions  of  half  a  million  dollars  from  one  man," 
thinks  the  Houston  Post  (Ind.  Dem.).  which  argues  that  "the 
people  do  not  need  such  publicity  as  these  vast  sums  are  ex- 
pended to  obtain,"  because  'the  newspapers  give  without  money 
and  without  price  aboul  all  the  information  aboul  aspirants  and 
their  fitness  that  the  people  need  to  know."  Moreover,  avers 
the  Peoria  Transcript  (Ind.),  "no  man  who  is  not  nationally 
known  should  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  President." 

it  was  brought  out  at  the  hearings  before  the  Senatorial 
investigating  committee  that  $500,000  of  one  candidate's  pre- 
convention  fund  of  more  than  $1,000,000  had  been  contributed 
or  "advanced"  b\  a  single  supporter,  and  that  another  aspirant 
had  contributed  more  than  $300,000  toward  the  expenses  of  his 
own  campaign  for  the  nomination.  According  to  one  Wash- 
ington correspondent- "unofficial  estimates  of  the  total  disclosed 
l>y  tin.  Senate  investigation  are  $10,000,000,  and  it  is  believed 
the  additional  amounts  spent  by  organizations  whose  funds  were 
not  reported  to  t  lie  commit  tee  w  ill  greatly  increase  this  amount." 
Such  an  expenditure  on  what  is  only  a  skirmish  for  advanti 
preceding  the  national  conflict  is  denounced  b\  the  Syracuse 
lh  mill  (Ind.)  as  "morally  indefensible."  "Are  contributions 
to  the  campaign  funds  of  Presidential  candidates  to  be  regarded 
i"  'illation,  or  as  investment,"  pointedly  inquires  the 
Norfolk  I  irginian-Pilot  (Dem.).  And  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  replies  thai   "even  \<t\   rich  men  do  not 

•     gobs    of    mom;.     awa\     for    nothing;     campaign    iiioikn     is 

ii.\  bread  upon  the  waters."  "Excepl  in  \<t>  rare  cs  i 
agrees  the  Ncm  Haven  Journal-Courier  (Ind.),  "these  large 
preliminary  contributions,  like  those  which  follow,  are  not  given 
disingenuously;  sooner  or  later  the  contributors  want  their 
dividends  on  their  investment."  The  inference,  points  out 
tin-  New  York  Olobt  (Ind  .  is  that  "the  l*residoncj  under 
certain  conditions  may  be  virtually  purchased."  Public  senti- 
ment, avers  the  Rochester  Post-1  Rep.  .  "is  critical  of 
lavish  expenditure  bj  candidates  on  Presidential  primaries,  ami 

in  it  a  menace  t u   institutions  "    "If  a  million  can  i„ 

at,"  ask     thi     Roi  b<    tei  paper,      wbj   nol  a  hundred  millions 


and  plutocratic  control  of  our  Government?"  And  the  lesson 
drawn  from  the  investigations  by  Tfu  \-  w  Majority,  the  Chicago 
organ  of  the  new   Labor  party,  is  that  — 

"The  financial  interests  of  the  country  are  fighting  labor 
and  financing  the  old  panic.-  and  their  candidates  fifty-fifty. 
The  workers — that  is,  the  voters  can  not  get  justice  from  them. 
The  worker-  iiui-i  have  their  own  pan  \  and  tinance  and  con- 
trol it 

"Good  Heavens!"  exclaims  Mr.  Henry  Ford's  Dearborn 
independent,  "have  we  fallen  so  low  as  to  have  brought  the 
Presidency  down  to  the  level  of  a  seat  on  the  stock-exchange  or  a 
villa  al  Newport'.'"      And  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  is  no  disgrace  in  being  honestly  wealthy.  There  is 
no  disgrace  in  being  successful.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  having 
friends  who  are  willing  to  spend  their  own  monej-  in  your  behalf. 
That  is  not  the  point  at  all.  But  there  is  something  not  only 
disgraceful  but  positively  menacing  in  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  i-  being  dragged  off  iu  the  direction 
of  the  auction-block.  Why.  if  a  professor  bought  or  even  cam- 
paigned with  money  for  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  his 
university,  if  a  priest  used  money,  however  legitimately,  to 
secure  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  all  our  moral  sensibilith  s 
would  feel  the  shock  of  an  alien  spirit,  destructive  in  its  tendency 
and  power.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  Presidency  of  the 
nation.  It  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  high  priest's  place;  it  has 
always  been  held  so  by  the  men  whose  characters  and  service- 
have  kept  the  office  white:  and  it  must  remain  so.  Better  four 
years  without  a  President  than  by  the  exigency  of  an  election 
seat  a  candidate  whom  neither  the  Office  nor  the  People  sought." 

No  "slush  funds,"  in  the  sense  of  corrupt  origin,  have  been 
reveahd  b\  the  Kenyon  committee,  notes  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  and  the  Utica  Press  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "unques- 
tionably a   \er\    large  sum  can  be  used  legitimately  in  printing, 

advertising,  postage,  meetings,  brass  bands,  etc.,  and  when  that 
is   duplicated    in    State   after   State,    the    total    IS    tremendous." 

9 

But  Republican,  Democratic,  and  independent  papers  agree  that 
the  investigation  has  emphasized  the  costliness  of  the  Presi- 
dential primary  .  and  si  me  affirm  that  it  has  made  clear  the  need 
of  a  more  drastic  and  sweeping  Corrupt  Practises  Act.  "The 
Maine  should  rest  where  it  belongs—  on  the  system  rather  than 
the  candidates,"  declares  the  Omaha  />'<  (  Rep.);  and  the  New 
Fork  Tribum  (Rep.)  remarks  that  "no  wax  has  been  discovered 
to  earn    on    primarx    campaigns  except    at    lnavv    cost."      "One 

evil  effect  of  our  limping  Presidential  primary  laws  is  now 
obvious,"  notes  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.):  "they  put  a 
premium  upon  lavish  campaign  expenditures."  A  by-product 
of  the  campaign-fund  investigation,  remarks  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  (Dem  .  is  "the  more  or  less  complete  discredit- 
ing of  the  political  farce  called  Presidential  preference  primaries." 
Tin  one  thing  definite  aboul  the  primary  method."  says  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  "is  1  bat  the  candidate  with 
the   most    uioiie\    to   spend,  even    if    it    all    goes    into    what    are 
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considered  'legitimate election  .  •,  unfair  ad  ..-,,,• 

oyer  the  candidate  who  I  u  on  sr,  ability,  and  a  record 

of  achievement  to  commend  him  to  tin  suffrages  oi  in-  pari 

"The  disclosures  ma j   lead  to  fthening  of  the  prim 

laws,  increasing  the  protection  of  th<  public  and  promoting  thi 
cause  of  popular  government,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Vortl 
American  (Progressive);  "or  bhej  maj  be  used  by  political 
bosses  and  predatory  Interests  toe  Tedil  upon  the  primi 

principle  and  bring  aboul  ;t  n  iteration  of  the  conventi  em, 

with  its  manipulated  nominal  io 

The  Baltimore  Manufacturer     Record  remarks  thai  "h;.  poe 
reaches  a  hipli  Btate  of  developmi  m  ade  thi 

law  of  the  land  which  absolutelj  requires  the  expenditure  <>f 
huge  sums  of  money,  and  which  tb<  n  ait.  mpts  to  pul  a  man  in 
the  stocks  if  he  do.s  spend  money."  But  tins  system  "should 
be  reformed,  not,  abolished,"  del.-, r,  .  ,1,,  Brooklyn  Baglt  [nd. 
Dem.),  which  continues: 

"No  State  which  has  a  primary  law  governing  the  choice  of 
delegates  to  a  national  convention  is  likely  to  repeal  thai  law 
because  of  the  scandals,  real  or  manufactured,  arising  from 
swollen   campaign    funds.     The    primary    system    be  ad- 

vantage over  the  older  method  it  compels  a  fight  in  the  open. 
Candidates  and  their  supporters  are  under  public  observation 
from  the  start.  Gumshoe  stalking  or  delegates,  the  secrel  buying 
of  convention  votes,  is  made  more  difficult.     With  th(  ion 

of  the  two  direct  payments  made  in  Governor  Lowden's  hehalf, 
but  without  his  knowledge,  the  Senate  investigation  of  the 
primary  campaign  funds  has  disclosed  no  illegal  or  corrupt 
practises.  All  thai  has  been  established  is  thai  a  candidate 
with  a  number  of  wealthy  backers  can  buy  more  publicity  and 


corralled  in 

penditurew  under  the  -tri<-t  r.                               ..fjj  j^^.      j^f 

BagU   i  di- 
ture-.    making  alloxan.-, 

of  '  naes  so 


Copyrighted.  1930,  l<y  thr  .-t.n  (     ap»uj 

THROW   HIM   01  T 

McCaj   in  the  Now  York  .tmrriron. 

put  bis  claims  more  emphatically  before  the  public  than  a  candi- 
date who  has  fewer  wealth}    Hackers,  or  none  at  all. 

"The  New  York  Times  declares  that  the  'Lowden  and  Wood 
funds  are  a  standing  argumenl  againsl  the  entire  system.' 
They  are,  but  they  do  not  argue  for  the  abolition  of  the  system 
and  a  return  to  the  older  methods  under  which  delegates  could 


THE   POI  ri  "   \i        ''■'  '"•-' 

low  that   the  candidate  with  a    r.  .-n  fund 

would  not  be  heavily  handicapped  in  thi    l:uh'       That  has  been 

done  successfully  in  England  in  regard  to  Pari 

It  can  be  done  here.      I'    must    b<    .i 

witness  further  nnedifyii  baclec   such  -     ate  in- 

lipation    ha-    presented,   or  <lrop   I 
which  puts  a  premium  upon  corrupt   practises  li  g  them 

safely  under  cover.     Between  a  p 

and   the  continuation  of   the   preferential    i  the 

restraint  of  a  wisely  framed  Federal  -qlc  affirm1 

its  preference   for  the  latter  '-our-. 

"The  Federal  primary  law  should  l><   improved,"  affirm*  the 

Syracuse  Journal  (Ind.),  which  think-  tt  ihoold  bf  a 

limil  placed  upon  expenditures,  and  provision  tl  of 

contributors   and    the   amount-    contribute 

public  inspection  befon    :h<    dab    of  g  of  s  national 

convention."     The    Boston    Globe  (li  upon   the 

desirability  of  "a  law   requiring  tin    publicatii  -fts  and 

contributions  for  primary  as  well  as  election  rai   ps  \nd 

in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain   \  '• 

"Presidential    campaign    expenditures    musl    be    subjeel 
drasiic  Legislation  nol  long  delayed      W<    boasl  <•{  our  democ- 
racy.    It   must  not  be  dollar  dem<    r 

We  must   adapl   the  Presidential  primar            or  repeal  it, 

thinks  the  Washington  Herald     b  Hem  Folk  B 

nine  Poet    End.)  calls  for  "a  Corrupt  '             -  Act  with  teeth." 

Says  Th,  Poet: 

> 

"The  time  ha- come     it  came  long  since     to  abolish  oner-  and 
for  all  tin'  redolent  scandal  of  the  abuse  <»f  mone\  ii  -an 

national  el.s'tions.     We  did  not  need  the  n  recent 

Presidential    primaries   to  emphasise   the   need,   but 
are.  smelling  to  heaven.     The  <  vils  of  misgoveroment  ind 

always   have   started,    with    the   selection    of  amonc 

whom  the  people  finally  <  «o  primi  tab- 

lished  a-  a  supposed  remedy  for  tin   old  backroom 
and   the   packed   oaUCUS.      Badly  M  it    ha-  worked,   ii    1-   r*  : 
than  the  old  system;  but  it  need-  protection  against  debauch 

a-  much  a-  'he  -lection  it-elf       Whal   is  the  I  larding 

the  final  ballot  if  corruption  can  still  |xn- 
at  .its  source'      It   is  ridiculous  to  purif} 
course  a  Btream  which  ris>  -  in  a  barnyard." 
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HAT  PROFITETH   IT  A  CITY  to  be  acclaimed 

the  metropolis  of  a  whole  planet  and  still  to  fall 
short,  in  the  tabulation-,  of  the  full  glory  of  the 
al  guesses?"  queries  the  New  York  World.  Yet  that  is  just 
what  has  happened  to  Now  York.  Real-estate  men  and  other 
"boosters"  have  predicted  a  population  of  six  millions  or  more, 
but  the  census  man's  figures  for  the  metropolis  are  a  mere 
."3,621, 1". I .  Pinal  returns,  alter  the  "mopping-up"  proce 
complete"!,  are  to  be  made  public  late  in  the  summer.  In  the 
meantime  New  York  musl  be  contenl  with  her  bigness.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  the  metropolitan  distrii 
New  York  now  contains  not  less  than  7,583,607  persons,  com- 
pared with  a  population  of  6,276,72)!  credited  to  the  London 
metropolitan  district  in  H)17.  With  the  exception  of  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  her  population 
i-  larger  than  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  greater  even 
than  that  of  many  important  countries,  such  as  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Bulgaria,  Australia.  Chile,  Denmark,  or  Norway.  The 
increase  ,,\er  the  1910  figures  is  854,268  (or  17.9  per  cent.), 
almost  as  main  people  as  there  are  in  Oregon.  True,  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  shows  a  decrease  of  two  per  cent.,  but 
Manhattan  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this,  thinks  the  New 
York   Times: 

"Even  tho  our  metropolitan  district  proved  less  than  the 
largest  in  the  world,  water  would  still  flow  beneath  the  bridges, 
earning  a  world-wide  commerce;  life  would  still  pass  to  and  fro 
in   the  streets. 

"If  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  is  actually  less  populous 
thana  decade  ago,  and  tending  to  fall  behind  the  neighboring 
boroughs,  many  of  its  inhabitants  would  rejoice.  For  too 
manyyearsit  has  been  congested,  unwholesome  alike  to  body 
and  to  soul.  It  has  been  the  hope  of  those  who  built  up  our 
-\stem  of  rapid  transit  that  slums  might  eventually  be  aired  and 
an  ever  greater  proportion  of  the  people  live  in  the  open  suburbs. 
The  manifest  destiny  of  the  island  is  to  serve  as  the  workshop, 
perhaps  also  the  cultural  center,  of  millions  whose  homes  are  in 
roomier,  quieter  places." 

New  York's  four  other  boroughs,  however,  showed  marked 
increases.     The  official  tabulation  for  the  whole  five  follows: 

Manhattan,  2,284,103;  decreased  47,439,  or  2  per  cent. 
Bronx,  732,016;  increased  301,036,  or  69.8  per  cent. 
Brooklyn,  2,022,2(52;  increased  387,911,  or  23.7  per  cent. 
Queen-,   tliti.Sll;  increased  182,770,  or  64.3  per  cent. 
Richmond,  I15,9.j9;  increased  29,990,  or  34.9  per  cent. 

Real-estate  operators  were  quick  to  charge  gross  neglect  on  the 
part  of  census  enumerators,  and  upon  telephoning  seventeen 
person-  whose  nanus  had  been  picked  at  random  from  the 
telephone  book,  the  New  York  Times  ascertained  that  the  names 
of  six  of  the  seventeen  had  n.\  er  been  taken  by  the  enumerators. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  school  registration  substantiates  the 
census  returns  in  recording  a  decrease  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan   and    corresponding    increases   in    the  other   boroughs. 

"New    York   has  companions   in   disappointment,   and  will  have 

more,"  remarks  the  New    York  Evening  Post,  and  this  pap 
contemporaries  appear  to  accept   the  official  figures  with  good 

grace.      The  Globe   tells   us   that    in    the   past    "the  cit.v    has  been 

able  to  include  both  bignest    and  efficiency   among  its  famib 
Now  there  is  mi  irreconcilable  conflict   between  the  I 
ui  not  have  both."     And  in  the  New   York  Evening  World 
i  read: 

"Ordinarily,  population  lost  is  a  sign  of  decadence.  Tins  is 
not  i  rue  in  I  he  case  of  Manna  I 

The  residential  loss  in  Manhattan  is  a  testimonial  to  rapid 
iran sit.  ,\  tun h<  r  loss  in  the  next  ten  years  is  to  be  expected  as 
the  business  area  expands  and  i<  residential  area  of  the 

island. 

"Gains  in  the  other  boroughs  are  the  result  of  the  business  and 

manufacturing   growth    of    Manhattan.      Without    the    homes   jn 
■•roughs  Manhattan  could  not  house  half  it-  work. 


BARLEYCORN'S    CASKET   SEALED   UP 

THE  OLD  COMPLAINT  that  Supreme  Court  decisions 
are  "dry  reading"  came  home  with  saddening  significance 
to  the  '"wets"  last  week  as  they  perused  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  that  body  that  the  Prohibition  Amendment  and  the 
Volstead  Act  are  strictly  constitutional,  and  all  the  State  law- 
of  a  wet  or  damp  nature  are  unconstitutional.  The  phrase  about 
"driving  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  John  Barleycorn"  was 
abandoned  entirely  by  our  observanl  editorial  writers  as  inade- 
quate, and  the  general  feeling  se,  in-  to  be  thai  the  Court  has  put 
in  all  the  nails,  screws,  and  rivets  the  lid  will  take,  hermetically 
sealed  it  up,  and  buried  it  s,,  far  underground  that  only  the 
i  lection  of  a  "wel  "  Congress  can  blow  the  trumpet  of  re-urn  c- 
tion.  As  a  typical  comment,  the  New  York  Globe  remarks  that 
"the  Supreme  Court  kept  us  in  suspense  a  long  time  in  this 
matter  of  prohibition,  but  when  it  finally  unlimbered  and  laid 
down  the  law  it  spoke  a  mouthful." 

No  mer<  state,  says  the  Court,  can  override  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  maintain  the  slightest  degree  of  wetness  beyond 
that  fixt  by  Congress.  The  Court  completed  the  smashing 
blow  to  the  "wet"  interests  by  dissolving  the  Wisconsin  beer 
injunction,  dismissing  and  sustaining  other  actions  and  in- 
junctions in  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  eases,  denying  a  Massa- 
chusetts injunction  to  restrain  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act, 
and  dismissing  a  New  Jersey  action  in  the  interest  of  the  brewer-. 
The  Supreme  Court  Justices  will  now  take  their  vacations. 

"The  only  hope  for  relief  from  a  drought  equal  to  Sahara's." 
we  are  told  by  the  New  York  World,  "lies  in  Congress  itself:" 
"There  is  nothing  for  the  public  to  do  but  make  the  best  of  it ; 
the  highest  court  in  the  land  has  Laid  down  the  law,  and  the  law 
must  be  obeyed,"  declares  the  New  York  counsel  for  the  brewer-. 
and  his  Chicago  colleague  admits  that  "so  far  as  remedies  at 
law  are  concerned,  we  are  through:  everything  possible  has  been 
done."  Brewers  had  hoped  each  State  might  be  permit u  d  to  fix 
its  own  percentage  of  alcohol  contained  in  drinks,  and  because 
of  this  fond  hope,  a  few  State  legislatures  passed  bills  permitting 
the  brewing  of  beer  containing  from  2.7.">  to  3.50  per  cenl .  alcohol. 
Governor  Coolidge  vetoed  the  Massachusetts  bill,  but  (lovernor 
Smith  of  New  York  and  Governor  Edwards  of  New  Jersey 
signed  the  ones  presented  to  them. 

Further  to  depress  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  managed,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  "get  it."  The  Sun  and  New  York-  Hrrald 
and  other  papers  scattered  throughout  the  country  note  that 
the  final  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  caused  an  unpre- 
cedented and  unexpected  stiffening  of  the  backbone  among 
prohibition  enforcement  officials,  who  declare  that  a  "heavy 
fine  and  possibly  a  jail  sentence"  await  each  offender  caught. 
Chicago  dealers  in  wet  goods  evidently  have  been  moved  by 
these  threats,  for  Irvin  Cobb  tells  us  that  he  had  to  walk  two 
blocks  for  a  drink  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  Republican 
Convention. 

Turning  to  the  serious  side  of  the  situation,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  "we  are  about  to  enter  upon 
the  greatest  social  experiment  any  civilised  nation  ever  under- 
took." And  this  paper  believes  that  "of  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth  this  nation  is  the  best  calculated  to  make  it  a 
success  if  a  succes-  it  can  be  made."  The  New  York  Times 
agrees  that  "  the  decision  undoubtedly  means  the  end  of  the  open 
.-aloon  in  this  country,"  and  the  Providence  Journal  declares 
that  "no  law-abiding  citizen  will  think  of  attempting  to  evade  the 
Volstead  Act.  which,  strictly  construed,  is  B  criminal  statute." 
Other  papers  remark  upon  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Court, 
an. I  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  is  one  of  the  many  which  are 
glad  tin  decision  was  unanimous,  prompt,  and  all-embracing, 
thus  "setting  at  rest  an  uncertainty  prevalent  for  many  months, 

which  ha-  not   made  fur  orderly  conduct."      The  Baltimore  Sun 

noies  that  th<  Court's  decision  "leaves  the  opponents  of  prohibition 
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not   a   single    drop   of    legal    con  \nd     th<  poping 

character  of  the  Court'    opinion   ■  ill  \,<  a  deep  disappointment  to 
millions  of  Americans,''    a  Lhu    paper.     The   New    Vork 

Globe  goes  on  to  bell  us  why  then  is  mourning  in  thi  ranki  of  the 
"wet"  attorneys: 

"Lawyers  who  thought  thi      a\t  gape  big  enough  to  drivi  a 
coach  and  four  through  in  the  Amendment  and  iu  enfoi 
act  are  also  disappointed.     If  then  an   b  all  th< 

Court  didn't  see  them.     Th<    Courl  decidi     that  Congresf  did 
take  a  legal  two-thirds  rote  in  proposing  th<  Amendment;  thai 
a  State  referendum  on  a  national  amendmi  nl  is  unconstitutional; 
and  the  Amendment    does   aol 
conflict   with    Article   V  <>f   the 
( institution;   that  the  Ami  nd- 
ment  is  now  as  much  a  pari  "l 
(he   Constitution   as  anj   ol ' 
part,  and  desen  •    i  qual  reaped  ; 
tliat    the     phrase    'concum  nl 
power'  can  nol   be  construed 
joint  powrr,  and  thai  the  Stat 
can  not  claim  a  share  in  enforce  - 
ment  legislation;   and  thai   tho 
there  are   limits   beyond    which 
Congress  can  not  go  in  enforc- 
ing the  Amendment,  those  limits 
have  not  been   exceeded  in  the 
Volstead  Act," 

"Every  word  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  is  as  dry  as  ail 
legal  matters  are  supposed  to 
be,"  dryly  remarks  the  Huston 
C'obe.  "Tho  'wets'  have  not 
even  the  satisfaction  <>f  a  dh  ided 
Court,  such  as  lias  become  cus- 
tomary on  important  questions." 
Furthermore,  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  considers  it  "a 
matter  of  profound  satisfaction 
that  the  ruling  of  the  Court 
...  is  so  complete  and  deci- 
sive." Some  of  the  "conclusions 
reached  without  giving  reasons" 

by  the  Justices,   and   affecting 

the  seven  cases  pending,  all   in- 
volving  certain    phases    of    the 

constitutional  amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act,  are  thus 
given  by  Justice  Van  Devanter: 

"The  first  section  of  tin-  Amendment — the  one  embodying 
the  prohibition  -is  operative  throughout  the  entire  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  states,  hinds  all  legislative  bodies,  courts. 

public  officers,  and  individuals  within  those  limits,  and  of  its  own 
force  invalidates  any  legislative  act  -whether  by  Congress,  by  a 
State  legislature,  or  by  a  Territorial  Assembly—  which  authorizes 
or  sanctions  what  the  section  prohibits. 

"The  second  section  of  the  Amendment  the  one  declaring 
'the  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concurrent  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation'  does  not  en- 
able Congress  or  the  several  States  to  defeat  or  thwart  the  pro- 
hibition, but  only  to  enforce  it   by  appropriate  mean-. 

"The  words  'concurrent  power'  in  that  section  do  not  mean 
joint  power,  or  require  thai  legislation  thereunder  1>.\  Congress, 
to  be  effective,  shall  be  approved  or  sanctioned  bj   the  several 

States  or  any  of  them;  nor  do  they  mean  th;>1  the  power  to  <  n- 
force  is  divided  between  Congress  and  the  several  States  along 
the  lines  which  separate  or  distinguish  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce  from  intrastate  affairs." 

Among  the  representative  newspapers  which  would  rescue  the 

"inhabitants  of  the  driest  part  of  the  earth's  surface,"  in  the 
words  of  the  Washington  Post,  is  The  Posl  itself,  which  sets  forth 
a  plea  for  the  WOrkingman,  and  adds  that  "involved  in  the 
problem  of  making  tlie  people  both  temperate  -ml  happj  is  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  population  is  made 
up  of  aliens  or  now  h  naturalized  citizens  whose  lifelong  habits 
differ  from   those  of  native  Americans." 
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and  it  adds  emphatically  that  "no  one  who 

the  prohibition  law  can  be  called  a  good  citizen;  the  bu;.  • 

drink  is  no  better  than  tin    seller." 

In  a  Presidential  year,  wt  areiold.it  is  inevitabli 
should  become  entangled  with  the  qui  >f  prohibition.     A- 

the  Philadelphia   B  Ult '",   puts  it : 
phases  of  the  situation  is  thai  the  liquor  question  is 
injected    into   national   and    i 
Public  Ledgt  r  of  thai  <i.;.   agn  •  • 

will  be  turned  from  legal  li  "Tl 

will  be  a  fighl  in  evi  rj  <  'oi  ion  of  liberal  in' 

pretation  of  tin   law."  predicts  7>>    it  nil  » 

art    told  bv   tin   New     "S  ork    Fi  :  t«i 

bt  a  Constitutional  question   and 

'Most    professional    politicians    in    both  would    lik< 

dodge  the  issue,  but  this  i^  the  kind  of  issue  that 
definitely    dodged,"  ad<  "  '-hi. 

evaded,  and  will  1>.  all)   prominent  in  the  indui 

ters."'   believes    thi    Jorsej    Ciiv  .   but    I 

mil  of  Commerce  thinks  "prohibition  hardh  is  HI 
come  an  issui    iti  thi    POD  ions  .  .  .  when  ]*>1 

abnormallv    sensitive  with  r.  gard 

"The  Prohibition  Amendment  maj  bavi  been  unwise;  it  may 
orma\  not  express  actually  the  majority  senlii 
concludes  th<   Boston  '  hut  the  act  was  p. 

lied      and    then     v  mi    ,e 


THE  END  OF  Ills   WORLD. 

— Nelson  in  the  Brooklyn  i 
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v>pyi  ipliiod  bj  Underwood  A:  Underwood,  New  York. 

1  XCLE    SAMS     BIGGEST    AM)     NEWEST    STPER-DREADNOUGHT,    THE     TEXXESSEE. 

OUR   NAVY   TO   LEAD   THE   WORLD 

Jl  ST  WHY  AMERICA  should  be  feverishly  building  huge 
battle-ships  and  battle-cruisers  at  a  rate  that  will  soon 
make  us  the  strongest  naval  Power  on  earth  is  a  question 
that  is  interesting  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  some  people  in 
our  own  land.  The  launching  of  the  Tennessee,  the  world's 
largest  battle-ship,  lias  renewed  the  talk  about  this  matter. 
Twelve  dreadnoughts  and  six  great  battle-cruisers  with  elec- 
trically driven  engines,  and  mounting  in  all  152  sixteeu-inch 
rifles  and  twenty-four  fourteen-inch 
rifles,  soon  are  to  be  constructed.  The 
cruisers  will  be  874  feet  long,  and  will 
have  a  speed  <>('  thirty-seven  miles  per 
hour.  The  displacement  of  the  Ionn 
and  Massachusetts,  two  of  the  new  bat- 
tleships, will  be  43,200  tons,  as  against 
iIm  Tennessee's  32,000,  and  they  will 
he  two  knots  faster  than  this  ship.  In 
other  woriN,  the  new  Massachusetts 
will  be  about  four  tinier  as  large  as  the 
Massachusetts  of  Spanish -War  fame. 
To    round    out    the    Navy's    stupendous 

program,    a    proportionate    number   of 

scout-cruisers,  destroyers,  and  sub- 
marines are  being  built.  Only  aviation, 
which  proved  its  worth  in  the  late  war, 

to    have    been    overlooked    by 
Congress  when  providing  funds.    "And 

thi^    1-    a    subject    which    should    not    be 

slighted,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- 

Our  naval  program,  prepared  bj   the 
General    Board,   has   its   detractors  1 

well  as  its  defenders.  The  Chicago  Tribum  declan  -  that  we  do 
not  need  "inoomparablj  the  greatest  Navy"  in  the  world, 
using  1  ds  of  Secretary    Daniels,  yet  we  are  reminded  by 

the  Washington  Star  thai  "we  should  not  relax  our  vigilant 
"What  nation  i-  relaxing  us  vigilance?     W  ho  does  not  know,  and 
really  fear,  that  hostilities  in  some  measure  may  be  resumed?" 
asks  this  paper.    Japan,   notes  one  paper,  already  has   b 
outdistanced  by  this  country  in  naval  armament .  and  in  England, 


we  are  told  by  the  New  York  Times,  "the  money  to  continue 
expansion  is  not  available  at  the  present  time."  Therefore, 
argues  the  Topeka  Capital,  why  should  we  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  in  carrying  out  a  construction  program  adopted  four 
years  ago — 

"at  a  time  when  Japan  can  not  obtain  sufficient  steel  to  main- 
tain its  merchant  marine,  let  alone  naval  expansion,  when 
Great  Britain  is  not  laying  the  keel  of  a  single  dreadnought, 
when  France  has  no  expansion  program,  and  Italy  has  but 
one  great  naval  vessel  on  the  ways? 

"In  other  words,  the  United  States  proposes  to  carry  through 

greater  naval  expansion  than  ever  before 
known,  when  no  Power  on  the  globe  has 
or  is  able  to  have  an  expansion  policy, 
when  the  burden  of  taxation  is  a  crying 
evil,  and  Congress  is  searchingly  requir- 
ing economies  in  every  available  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  Government. 

"There  are  few  departments  of  the 
Government,  if  any,  where  the  oppor- 
tunity for  reducing  estimates  is  so 
clear  as  in  the  case  of  the  Navy.  At  a 
time  when  taxation  is  perhaps  the 
paramount  political  consideration  of 
the  people,  and  when  every  Power 
on  the  earth  is  crippled  and  in  no  posi- 
tion to  attack  the  United  Stales,  when 
our  relative  strength  and  our  security 
were  never  so  evident  and  recognized, 
economy  might  well  start  here  in  the 
military  departments." 
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ik'litsd  by  Underwood  *  Underwood,  New  York. 

THE    GUN     Hi  Ml  NT)    TlIK    MAN. 
informal  \m«  of  the  muzzle  of  one  of  the 

1-ineh   titles 


"Against  whom  are  we  arming?" 
asks  the  Boston  (ilohc.  "Germany's 
Navy  is  at  the  bottom  of  Seapa  Flow, 
and  England  is  supposed  to  be  our 
friend  and  ally."  "And  no  nation  is 
in  a  position  to  threaten  us.  nor  will  any 
nation  be  in  such  a  position  for  along 
tinu  to  come,  if  ever,"  asserts  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.    Therefore — 

"If  isolation  were  to  become  the  fixt  policy  of  this  country, 
why  do  we  need  'incomparably  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world'? 
A  Navy  equal  to  that  of  Greal  Britain  would  provide  us  with 
means  adequate  to  the  defense  of  our  own  coasts,  our  foreign 
possessions  and  our  commerce.  We  are  not  an  aggressive  people. 
We  are  not  seeking  colonial  expansion.  Our  commercial 
interests  are  dependent  upon  our  enterprise  and  our  good  sense, 
not  upon  tin    possession  of  an  overshadowing  naval  power." 
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Many  editors   have   been    u  bj     the   prediction   of 

Lord  Fisher,  of  the  Briti  b  Admiralt,     that 
of  the  future  wffl  be  fought  in  thi  air  '     Th<  Si    Paul  D 
for  instance,  while  admit  ing  tl  -  rtain  pridi  and 

vainglory  in  boa  ting  the  greatest    Navj    in   the   world," 
olares  i  hat — 

"Both  will  dwindle  if  i  rated  that  our  ]  ,ual 

or  surpasses  thai  of  Britain  on!     becau  i   thai  nation,   vith  ■■■ 
vision,  reduces  its  oaval  construction  and  tui       i 
aerial  fleets.     Nothing  turns  to  ob 
tear.      Ureal  fighting-machini 
quickly     become     Bcra  p  -  heap 
material,  and    the    proi 
accelerated  l>.\    i  he  progress  o1 

aerial  science. 

"  In  this  eonm  cl  ion  i  bert 
discouragement  in  the  action  of 
the  House  in  refusing  to  in- 
crease the  aviation  appropria- 
tion. In  this  ( Jongress,  as  the 
last,  there  is  e\  idence  of  a  lack 

Of   prescience  as  far   as  a\  iation 

is  concerned.  We  miserably 
tailed  in  aviation  in  the  war 
Now  we  begrudge  a  few  million  - 
for  the  science  of  the  futun 
while  lavishing  many  times 
much  upon  naval  construction 
which  the  near  future  nia\ 
relegate  lo  the  junk-pile." 

Secretary  Daniels  also  char 
Congress  with  having  crippled 
the  Navy  by  cutting  down  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill.  Tho 
increased  importance  of  i  he  Pa- 
cific coast  and  our  island  posse- 
sions in  the  scheme  of  Lhings,  and 
the  threatened  shortage  of  coal 

and  oil  for  power  purposes,  are 

matters  of  concern  to  the  Secretary  of  the  \a\  >  Ten  yen 
we  are  told  in  the  Seattle  Times,  conservationists  were  s.,  firmly 
entrenched  that  no  one  would  have  dared  think  of  mining  coal  from 
government  coal-lands  in  Uaska  for  the  Pacific  fleet;  it  was  the 
fashion  to  ship  it  from  Pennsylvania  to  California,  altho  the  high- 
est grade  coal  could  have  been  obtained  in  Uaska.  Secretar 
Daniels,  however,  has  at  last  obtained  permission  to  send  a 
commission  of  oaval  officers  to  the  Matanuska  coal-fields  for 
the  purpose  of  mining  coal  for  naval  use.  There  is  also  a  fever- 
ish stampede  on,  we  are  told,  to  the  oil-fields  of  Alaska,  to  the 
end  that  oil-burning  ships  may  be  supplied.     But  even  tho  these 
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TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Anyway,    Debs   can   show    the   lowest    campaign   expense   account 

Toledo  Blade. 

German?  lost  the  war.  but  Mill  thinks  ii  can  always  And  It  again 
Street  Journal. 

In  Mexico   Presidential  contest  Is  more  of  a  chase  than  .i  race      S 
Virginian-Pilot. 

It  is  a  question  now  which  will  break  ih-si    prices  or  the  ultimate  con 
sumer. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Our  ideal  summer  resort  is  one  where  tish  bite  ;■  ml  mosquitoes  don  i 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

QrvB  Jawndee  a  free  hand  and  John  Hull  will  never  get  a  monopolj  of 

i he  world's  oil.     QreeneUlt   (S   ('.)  Piedmont. 

Why  not  show   the  Turks  we  can  forgive  and  forget  bj  offering  them 
the  mandatary  for  Mexico'     Veto  v.t*.    World. 

It  scorns  to  be   t lie  custom   for  Mexican    Presidents  to  come  in  by   the 
ballot  and  go  out    In    the  bullet .—  Xashrille  Southern  Lumberman. 

There  is  talk  of  the  United  states  going  wet  again,  but  between  the 

prohibitionists   and    the   bootleggers    there   ought    to   be    TOtM   enough    to 
keep  tilings  as  they  are. — Seattle  Argus. 

Canada  is  to  have  a  resident  diplomat  at  Washington,     if  that  incuts 
that  he  is  sure  to  get  a  residence,  we  know  several  Canadians  who  arc 

willing  lo  be  diplomats. — Saskatoon  (Canada)  Star. 
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A  "STRICTLY  BUSINESS"  PEACE  WITH  SOVIET  RUSSIA 


PERHAPS  A  "STRICTLY  BUSINESS"  PEACE  with 
Soviet  Russia  mighl  allay  unresl  in  thai  country  and  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  as  claimed,  we  arc  told  by 
French  press  correspondents,  hut  it  unquestionably  has  caused 
a  new  irritation  in  the  relations  between  Prance  and  England. 
In  London  dispatches  announcing  negotiations  toward  the 
resumption  of  trade  with  Soviet  Russia,  as  decided  by  the  British 
Cabinet  following  conversations  with  Mr.  Gregory  Krassin, 
Soviet  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  we  read  that  the 
British  Government  "will  not  accept  Russian  gold  in  payment 
for  goods,  because  the  ownership  of  the  gold  is  in  question,"  and 
trade  for  (lie  time  will  lie  "by  barter  only."  The  British  plan, 
we  are  told  also,  provides  tor  cooperation  by  all  the  Allies, 
neutrals,  and  America  in  an  effort  to  prevent  Russia  from 
facing  another  winter  of  starvation.  British  officials  are  said 
to  he  linn  in  declaring  that  the  Government  will  take  all  pre- 
cautions to  prevenl  goods  sent  to  Russia  from  being  turned  for 
military  purposes  against  former  or  present  enemies;  and  it  is 
aiil  that  the  Allies  may  consider  it  necessary,  if  locomotives  are 
•  nt  to  Russia,  to  send  a  mission  to  the  country  to  see  that  they 
are  used  exclusively  for  non-military  freight  traffic.  Altho 
British  government  officials  are  reported  as  unwilling  to  say 
whether  political  recognition  will  follow  the  resumption  of  trade, 
they  indicate  that  Mr.  Krassin  has  given  some  sort  of  assurances 
against  Soviel  propaganda,  particularly  in  tin  Near  East,  where 
recent  Bolshevik  activity  has  greatly  worried  the  British.  It  is 
said  also  that  if  the  present  plan  succeeds  it  is  believed  there 
will  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  other  nations, 
and  that  "the  Polish-Russian  war  already  has  been  affected  and 
the  resumption  of  peace  negotiations  is  expected  shortly."     It 
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Because,  you  Bee,  the  Beat  Deeds  a  now  skin. 

—  Kikeriki   (Vienna). 


is  also  argued  that  the  new  trade  move  will  have  an  important 
influence  in  averting  the  threatened  breach  between  Roland 
and  ( 'zeeho-Slovakia.  In  a  word,  while  it  is  admitted  that  no 
threat  volume  of  Russian  exports  can  be  expected  for  some  time, 
owing  to  the  disorganized  state  of  the  country,  British  and 
American  trade  officials  agree  that  the  moral  and  psychological 
effect  of  a  resumption  of  trade  and  cessation  of  hostilities  will 
immediately  give  impetus  to  production  and  allay  unrest,  from 
London  dispatches  we  learn  further  that  while  no  American 
officials  in  that  city  were  willing  to  forecast  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Government,  it  was  felt  certain  that  the  Scandinavian 
and  Baltic  stai'-  would  join  with  the  Allies,  in  which  case 
Americans  "could  sell  to  those  two  groups  of  countries  goods  for 
•.port  to  Russia  without  committing  themselves  to  direct 
trade  with  the  Bolsheviki."  On  the  other  hand,  London  dis- 
patches also  state  that  the  Bolshevik  emissaries  would  much 
rather  renew  trade  with  America  than  with  Europe,  "because 
of  American  ability  to  supply  more  quickly  and  in  greater 
volume  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  agricultural  implements,  and 
other  materials  for  which  there  is  pressing  need  in  Russia." 
On  this  point  we  learn  from  Washington  press  dispatches  that 
whatever  the  result  of  the  Krassin  conferences,  the  American 
Government,  according  to  a  high  authority,  is  ■■maintaining  its 
position  of  opposition  to  reopening  of  trade  with  Russia  BO 
long  as  the  Soviet  leaders  are  in  power."  It  is  not  believed 
in  Washington,  we  read  further,  that  such  Russian  products  as 
mighl  be  available  for  trade  with  the  outside  world  can  be 
moved  without  the  acquisition  of  rolling  stock  by  the  Bolshevik 
Government,  and  the  same  dispatches  report  that  the  United 
states  Government  would  not  permit  rolling  stock  to  be  sold 
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"So  dear  Lenine   we  resume  trade     but  on  a  war-footing." 
"Right.     Honestj  Is  the  best  policy."      —WahreJakob  (Stuttgart). 
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in  this  country  for  deliver    thro 

Some  Paris  correspondents   poinl    oul   that  in  i 

anything  to  do  with  the  Bol  h Fn  nch  1 1 

sticking  t<>  its  original  foreign  po  ch 

lutely  nothing  political  to  do     ith  them  an 
or  on  any  terms,"  and  om    uch  informanl 

"That  was  the  policy    tndei   Clemenceau    vhen 
Minister,  Pichon,  oppose  d  Lloj  d  I  tion  to  i 

Bolshevik     delegation     on     tb< 
island  of  Prinkipo.      Ii  i    true, 
Pichon  finally  withdrew   official 
opposition,    bul     the    Prinkipo 
meeting  never  mati  rializi  I.     I 

equally  the  French  policj  to- 
day, when    Lloyd    George,    uot 
aeting  with  the  Allies  but  aloni 
undertakes  to  reach   an 
mint,  commercial  or  ot  berw  i 
with  Russia  on  behalf  of  England. 

"Of  course,  t be  main  under 
lying  powerful  factor  of  tl 
French  policy  is  the  vast  Dum- 
ber of  old  Russian  loans  held  l>> 
many  thousands  of  small  in- 
vestors in  France.  Under  the 
Bolshevik  regime  the  French 
people  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment look  upon  these  invest- 
ments as  a  total  loss,  for  there 
is  no  hope  whatever  in  this 
country  that  the  Bolsheviki  will 
ever  pay  these  loans.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  hope  in  Paris 
is  in  Russia's  Betting  up  some 
form  of  a  constitutional  uew 
government,  and  every  encouragement  gives  to  the  Bolsheviki, 
every  addition  to  their  prestige  l>>  such  incidents  as  the  Kra.-dn- 
Lloyd  George  meeting,  is  resented  lis  !  be  French  as  a  further  delaj 
in  the  establishing  of  a  government  from  which  the]  maj  be  able 
to  collect  their  debts." 

In  the  present  case,  we  are  further  informed,  the  Fri  ndi  do 
not  even  give  the  British  Premier  the  credit  of  making  an  honest 
mistake,  but  "accuse  him  of  playing  a  dangerous  political  gam< 
with  the  present  masters  of  Russia  for  the  >ake  of  safeguarding 
his  own  political  fortunes,  by  protecting  British  Asiatic  in 
ests  from  the  advance  of  Bolshevik  troops  and  ideas  in  Persia, 
India,  and  elsewhere.*'  That  Lloyd  George  is  dealing  with 
Kr.issin  merely  to  restore  trade  relations  with  Russia  and  get 
that  country's  raw  material  for  the  benefit  of  world  industry,  saj 
Paris  dispatches,  is  ridiculed  by  the  French  as  a  piece  of  h\  poci 

which  deceives  nohody  because,  the  French  claim,  Russia  can 
not  deliver  any  of  her  ra  \\  material.      We  read  further  that  — 

"What  the  French   insist   is   Lloyd  George's  real  underlying 
political  policy  in  these  dealings  they  declare  to  be  as  futili 
its  'economic  disguise'  is  absurd.     If  Lloyd  George  recngni 
the  Bolsheviki  in  any  wax,  hoping  thereby  to  be  rewarded  bj 
a  cessation  of  Bolshevik    inroads  in  Asia,  he  will  be  deceived  1>. 
the  Bolsheviki   seizing  upon  such  recognition  as  something  in- 
creasing their  power  and  prestige,  enabling  them  to  make  their 
progress  in  Asia  and  everywhere  else  surer  and  simpler. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  get  such  added  prestige  that 
Kxassin  is  now  maneuvering,  and  also  for  some  action  on  the 
partof  England  to  restrain  the  Poles  in  their  advance  on  Russian 

territory.  This  Polish  phase  of  affairs  is  added  embarrassment 
for  France,  which  wants  to  be  <>n  the  best  terms  with  Poland 
and  to  help  build  up  that  country  into  a  strong,  effective  nation 
on  Germany's  eastern  frontier;  bul  the  French  Government  has 
no  sympathy  or  patience  with  the  present  military 
of  the  Poles  beyond  their  own  boundaries." 

Another  Paris  correspondent  tells  us  that  the  French  believe 
the  Bolsheviki  are  On  their  last   legs,  and  therefore  the\    wonder 

why,  when  this  is  so,  England  should  reenforoe  the  Bolsheviki 
"either  as  the  result  of  English  commercial  greed  or  of  bluff 
against  Transcaucasia.  Persia,  and  India."  This  Paris  corre- 
spondent makes  a  thrust  at  certain  British  informants  about 
Russia  when  he  writes  that  France  is  "not  content  to  get  her 
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toward  Soviet   Russia,   we  are   told,    it   applauded    I  ral. 

Conservative,  and  Labor  journals.     'I 
icize  i  hi  oment  for  undertal 

mize  the  amount  of  material  whicl 
\   British  official  appraisal  of  th< 
found    in    Premier    Lloyd    ' 
( Jommons  in  which  he  said : 

"1  am  not  aware  that  then  urbatioo  in  Fr»' 

The  men  Fact  that  some  French  n. 

trouble  between  two  friend!;,   and  allied  countries,  wl  :id- 

liness  is  essential  in   I  of  the  world, 

French  perturbation." 

Mr.   Lloyd  Georj  id  in  reply   to  a  fWd 

queries   that    1 1 
have  «'l<  ared  out  of  *. 

tions  at  all.       Russi  in. 

on  British  inti  n  sts  in  t h<  bom<  .  Mr 
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representatives    to    meet    Mr.    Ki  mn    Trade 
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through    th-     Russian 
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AMERICAN   "INTERFERENCE"   IN 
THE   ORIENT 

MOST    JAPANESE    WONDER     whether    Amerii 
not    too    meddlesome    in    orii  nlal    affairs,    says    the 
Tokyo   Taisho  Nichi-nichi,  and  its  opinion    is   echoed 
irious  other  Japanese  journals,  which  say  bluntly  the  time 
come  when  Americans  should  reshape  their  Asiatic  policy 
so  as  to  give  to  the  principle  of  "the  Orienl  for  the  Orientals" 
the   same   recognition    they   exacl    for    the    Monroe    Doctrine. 
'  Meddling"  may  be  necessary  if  Ameri- 
ca is  directly  interested  in  the  question 
at  issue,  but  "she  interferes  too  much 
in  matters  which  are  no  concern  of  hers."' 
irding    to    the    Nichi-nichi,    which 
charges  that  America    lias  been  doing 
this  "from  the  time  when  Mr.  Hay.  as 
American  Secretary  of  State,  proposed 
the  policy  of   the  open  door  and  equal 
irtunity,  t<>  t  he  time  when  America 
proposed  the  neutralization  of  t  lie  South 
Manchuria     Railway."      "What     has 
America  to  do  with  the  Shantung  ques- 
tion?" this   newspaper  asks  tartly,  and 
adds   that  it'   the  American   attitude  is 
due  to  i  he  belief  t  bat  Pacific  problems 

will  become   world   issues  in  the  future, 

and  that  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can supremacy  in  China  is  necessary 
to  the  national  development  of  Ameri- 
ca, then  such  an  attitude  "reveals  too 
much  contempt  of  the  oriental  races." 
Hi.  Nichi-nichi  does  not  pretend  to 
claim  that  America  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  situation  in  China,  but  asks, 
"What  is  her  interest  as  compared  with 
that  of  Japan?"  It  tells  us  that  some 
intelligent  Chinese  say:  "Europeans 
and  Americans  make  positive  efforts  to 
open  up  China's  natural  resources.  bu1 
their  sole  concern  is  to  promote  their 
own  interests.  Japan's  position  toward 
China  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  America  and  European  countries. 
Japan    can    not     do    without     forming    economic    relations    with 

China.     If  China  should  fall,  Japan's  existence  would  be  threat- 
ened."    This  is  indeed  true,  remarks  the  Nichi-nichi,  and  adds: 

"But  with  regard  to  Chinese  affairs  America  regards  Japan 

in  the  same  lighl   as  she  regards  herself  and   Europe!  n  countries. 

What  would  be  the  feeling  of  the   Americans  if  we  regarded  our 

position  toward   Mexico  as  the  same  as  thai  of  America    and    in- 
terfered with  the  American  policy  in  Mexico?     Is  it   not  wrong 

America  to  consider    that   Japan    stands  toward  China   in  the 

same  relation  as  other  foreign  countries?     Here  will  be  found 
the  fundamental  reason  why  it   is  nei  thai    the  oriental 

policy   of   .\jneriea    should   he   readjusted.      This  should   be  done 
tirst   ami  foremost     ' 

The  Nichi-nichi  makes  haste   to  deny  that    all  American 
news  agencies  are  engaged   in   anti-Japanese   propaganda,  nor 

does  it    believe  that    Americans   who    do    instigate  anti-Japanese 

■  ■I    in    China    do    so    under    instructions   from    their   ho 
Government,  bul  it  declan 

"From  our  actual  observations  in  various  parts  of  China 
know  thai  the  number  of  Americans  who  are  actually  engaging 
in  anti-Japanese  propaganda  or  who  are  supporting  Chinese 
anti-Japanese  agitatioi  numerous  thai  ii  i<  not  impossible 

to    wonder    if    the    policy    of    the    American    Oovernmenl    is    noi 
deliberately    to  alienate  China  from  Japan,   to  disturb  the  peace 
"I  i  he  Orunt,  and  thus  to  fish  m  troubled  waters.    W(    '■  -'i«t  that 
'  a  surmise  is  not  impossible 


FRENCH   AFFECTION   FOR   AMERICA 

ANTI-ENGLISE   PEELING   IX  PRANCE  over  German 

/-\     and  Russian  problems  has  the  notable  accompanimenl 

-*-      -*-   of    a    reviving    regard  for   Americans,   say   observers    of 

the  French  press.     Pleasant  artich     aboul  American  tourists  are 

replacing  those    which    demanded    that    thej     be   made    to    pay 

prices  for  everything  because  of  the  unfavorable  exchangi  - 
rale.  Paris  correspondents  report,  and  they  add  thai  leading 
papers   are   giving  SpaCe  to  the  welfare  work  of   American 

organizations  in  Europe;  and  that  im- 
portant financial  organs  have  had 
articles  explaining  win  America  is  noi 
able  to  lend  any  more  money  to  Europe. 
It  is  hinted  in  some  quarters  that  the 
French  authorities  are  no'  discouraging 
this  wave  of  renewed  warmth  toward 
America,  and  we  are  reminded  that  the 
I  subtle  French  politicians  have  al- 
ways wanted  America  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  "not.  only  for  the  tremendous 
importance  her  presence  would  add  to 
the  League  itself,  but  because  thej 
an  opportunity  of  balancing  America 
against  England  in  certain  contingen- 
cies." The  fact  of  America's  absence  . 
on  the  other  hand,  "detracts  from  the 
importance  of  the  League  and  adds  to 
the  probability  of  other  machinery  be- 
ing used  in  diplomatic  business."  But 
to  some  the  most  impressive  indication 
of  the  new  frame  of  mind  is  evidenced 
in  a  long  plea  for  closer  Franco-Ameri- 
can unity  by  ex-Presidenl  Poincare, 
who  writes  in  the  Paris  Matin  that  "at 
the  moment  when  we  show  so  strongly 
to  our  Allies.  England  and  Italy,  our 
firm  wish  to  remain  attached  to  them, 
and  when  we  consecrate  to  this  end 
important  sacrifices, we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  Associated  Powers'  who 
came  to  our  aid  from  afar  in  the  days 
of  uncertainty,  and  we  should  not 
close  our  eyes  to  what  is  going  on 
outside  the  frontiers  of  the  Old  World."  Cmler  the  influence 
of  political  quarrels  with  which  France  has  nothing  to  do,  the 
United  Stales  finds  itself  to-day  in  a  position  toward  France 
w  Inch  is  "singular  and  somewhat  paradoxical."  and  he  proceeds: 

"Usint;  its  constitutional  right,  the  Senate  has  rejected  the 
Treaty  which  was  in  great  part  the  work  of  President  Wilson; 
it  has  opposed  the  entry  of  America  into  the  League  of  Nations; 
it  has  not  ratilied  the  promise  of  military  assistance  which  was 
spontaneously  made  to  France;  it  has  BOUghl  always  to  avoid 
ilu  clauses  which  were  signed  at  Versailles  and  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany. 

"The  President  has  been  led  to  respond  to  this  altitude  by 
an  inflexible  veto.     The  Senate  and  President  remain  intractable 

so  much  so  thai,  allho  in  accord  as  to  putting  an  end  to  the 
state  of  war,  they  can  not  reach  an  agreement  upon  terms  of 
peace,  and  consequently  the  war  continues.     It  is  fortunately 

a  war  which  has  the  appearance  Of  peace  and  which  counts  no 
victims.  II  does  not  even  prevenl  American  business  in  Ger- 
main   nor  German  business  in  America. 

"Does  this  strange  position  of  the  United  states  mean  that 
America  has  finished  with  us;  that  indifference  has  succeeded 
ion  and  enthusiasm'.'  Not  at  all.  Never  has  American 
opinion  been  more  favorable  to  France  than  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  In  the  grave  questions  which  interest  our  country — the 
disarmament  ot  Germany,  tin  occupation  of  Frankfort,  the  de- 
livery of  coal,  reparations  of  our  damages  almost  all  the  great 
newspapi  rs  of  t  he  l  nited  States  hav .  warmly  taken  our  side,  and 
s<  veral  hav,  Ives  with  severity  upon  the  attitude 


[•ICKLE,    TICKLE!" 

The  star  (London). 
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Thf.   I>o\  i 
ft  atlicr  left." 


ANOTHER    RECONCILIATION. 

'Any  more  of  iiii>  peace  business  and  i   won't  ha 
— Thi  liiNiitut  (Sydney,  tiutr&lla) 


And  ■ 

'    all   the  ' 

And  ■■"  a Itb  tears!     /■-.-. 

lion.  :jdonj. 


TI1K    ANGLO-FRENCH    PASTIME    OP    PALLING    OUT    AND   MAKING    UP    AGAIN. 


which  the  British  Government  appeared  to  wish  bo  adopt 
toward    our   claims. 

"Simultaneously    with    these   prodigious   evidences   of 
pathy  and  this  moral  encouragement,  American  generositj  d< 
notecase  its  work,  and  a  multitude  <>t'  our  welfare  undertakings 
orphanages,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries     are  still  supplied  bj  an 
uninterrupted  flood  of  liberality  and  charitable  gifts.     The  indi- 
vidual welfare  enterprises  which  preceded  the  military  and  naval 
action  of  the  United  states  did   not  cease  with  hostilities,  but 
have  extended  themselves  in  the  devastated  regions.     The  flame 
which  burned  for  us  in  the  heart  Of  America  has  not  gone  out. 
People  do  not  change  their  sentiments  so,  thej  follow  their  in- 
stincts, which  never  deceive  them,  and  whin  they  are  united  l>y 

old  traditions,  by  similarity  of  constitutions,  and  l>.\    a  common 

thirst  for  liberty  they  will  not  allow  political  accidents  to  break 
the  bonds  which  nature  and  history  have  formed  between  t  hem." 

No    doubt    certain    misunderstandings    existed    just   after    the 

victory,  the  ex-President  concedes,  as  he  compare-  the  Ameri- 
cans who  had  disembarked  in  Kurope  to  the  Crusaders  in  the 
Holy  Land.  They  "experienced  a  certain  disillusion  on  contact 
with  realities."  When  they  went  home,  some  of  the  firsi  ardor 
was  dimmed,  and  some  of  them  at  hast  gave  the  impression 
of  having  had  "an  unhappy  trip."  Hut  reflection  has  brought 
a  more  just  appreciation  of  things,  and  he  continues: 

"The  Americans  know  well  that  Prance  was  n.»t  in  sympathy 
with  some  miserable  merchants  who  exploited  them,  and  Prance 
knows  well  that  certain  cases  of  lack  of  discipline  in  the  Ameri- 
can Army  did  not  measure  the  spirit  of  America.  On  both  side- 
there  is  a  better  understanding 

"We  are  united  by  love;  we  are  united  by  intellectual  sym- 
pathy; we  are  united  by  mutual  interests.  Our  love  has  not 
grown   cold,  our   minds  rest    in   accord,   and    our    interests   have 

not  varied." 

Mr.  Poincare  makes  reference  then  to  the  questioj  of  Armenia, 

and  says  that  if    the  American  Senate    (helmed    the  "danger! 
honor"  of  a   mandate  for  that    country,   tin-  decision   is  "not   a 

signal  of  renunciation"  by  the  United  stales  of  all  interest  in 

Europe  and  Asia,  and  lie  adds: 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  alreadv  titled  itself  U  new  con- 
ditions. It  will  do  so  again,  if  necessary,  t<>  permit  America  to 
join  herself  more  and  more  with  the  rest  or  the  world.  It  i«>  a 
fatality  from  which  this  greal   people  can  nol  escape. 

"Certainly  if  is  not  the  moment   to  Bay,  'Since  America  has 


let  her  staj  th( 
folly  to  believe  thai  we  can  in  futun   r 

each  other 

"In    several    monthl    America    will    <•! 

place  at  the  head  of  Ik  r  Government  for 

he  may  be.  he  will  be  for  us  the  chief  of  a  peopL   for  w 

keep  all  our  friendship.     France  i>  incapable  of  |  and 

she  d«,e-  not   take  Lack  her  heart  when 


A  TURK'S  ONSLAUGHT   ON   TURKISH    NATIONALS 

All  that   the  Allies  have  done  in  favor  of  <;,. 

pec  ted,  writes  Alt   Eternal   1'"}    in  tie    i  '.    Turli 

<laih     Peyan-Sabah,    for    th<     "Nationalist    fo 

nothing  undone  to  rouse  the  civilized  world  ... 

writir  cites  the  "useless  and   untimely 

me  capital  guilt  of  thi  Na'.  1  he  pr 

"We  ask  every  thinking  man  with  a  i 
party  he  belongs:    Have  the  Nationalist  for. 
or  lost  it  entirely  ?     [f  there  had  bet  -na 

1>\    fighting,  would   not   even    a    grand    vizier. 
Raid  when  he  resigned,  have  been  proud 
in  such  a  rescuing  army?     B  it,  ala*>!  this 
trusting  in  a  small   army  we  shall   but    thrust  the  h 
into  the  breast   of  Anatolia.     Vet  (hi 
are  not    limited   to   t  his.     Th<  5    have,   1- 
relations  with  the  greal    1 ' 
t ween  us  and  I !"  hi.  and  \ 
l'lihlic  opinion  in  Ann  rica  ha 
because  the  Marasb  events  have  r>   ng1> 

there.      And    in    thi     interior    we   are 
atrocities    and    oril  for    . 

( ieuueii     were   not   •  d  e>  en   in   the   pi 

Russians  during  the  war.     Onlj    i 
this  head,  this  brain,  is  also  - 

burn  and  destroy  all  thej  will,  it  will  ■  

"  Prom   the  app<  arancK    of  t  h<    \ 

Tower-  have,  ind.  ed,  allow.  .1 

supplementary    forces,    1 1 
interior;    bul    th<  \ 
as,  for  example,  the  limiting  of 
Smyrna    .-.••  ml    the   examining    .-mi)    • 

state  of  things  brought  about  at   that 
shown  their  good  will  toward  the  Greeks 

portion  of  Thract  <\>  sp  Iganau 

: -rangi  d.      This  all  was  to  1 


TWO   YEARS   OF   THE   AIR   MAIL 


THE  AIR  MAIL  HAS  COME  TO  STAY.  Already  it 
lias  greatly  expedited  mail  deliveries  throughout  the 
country.  Before  long  il  will  cover  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Omaha  by  daylighl  and  will  span  the  continent  in 
two  days.  A  writer  in  Th(  Aerial  Age  Weekly  (New  York, 
Ma\  24)  tells  ns  thai  the  second  anniversary  of  the  service  oc- 
curred on  Ma\  15.  Altho  only  three  routes  are  in  operation, 
they  are  so  run  in  connection  with  mail  trains  thai   the  saving 
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WHEN  A  POSTAL  AVIATOB    LANDED    IX    A   TREE   AT  CHESTER,   PA.,    LAST   YKAK 


in  time  effected  applies  qo1  to  the  terminal  point  alone,  but  to 
■  •lions,  embracing  sometimes  several  states.  The  manner 
in  which  the  problems  involved  have  been  solved  and  efficiency 
developed  in  the  operation  of  the  Aerial  Mail  service  has  put 
an  end.  we  arc  told,  lo  skepticism  as  to  the  practicability  of  aerial 
transportation  an. I  has  greatly  advanced  the  commercial  utility 

<il'  :i\  iation.      We  read  : 

"When  the  Aerial  Mail  service  was  established  Mav  15,  1918, 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among  authorities  in  aeronautics 
as  lo  whether  flying  would  he  possible  under  adverse  weather 
conditions.  Tic  Post-offie<  Department  has  demonstrated  by 
its  dailj  service  that  the  mail  can  be  carried  by  airplane  under 
all  weathei  conditions,  winter  and  summer. 

"During  the  second  year  the  postal  airplanes  covered  a  lotal 
mileage  of  198,664,  transporting  a  total  or  :,:;s,7.'.l  pounds  of 
mail.     The  av<  rcentage  of  performance,  including  Bights 

made   under   the   most    ad\  uilitions.    was   ^7    per  Cent,   for 

i  in  entire  j  ear. 

"The  New  York-Washington  route  operated  daily  with  an 
efficiency  of  better  than  !'<>  per  cent.  Its  success  justifies  the 
extension  or  the  service  from  \v«    York  across  the  Allegheny 

mountain-    to    Cleveland    and    Chicago,   and    the   success   of   that 

undertaking  resulted  in  Congress  authorizing  a  dailj  round-trip 
rial   mail   service  during   the  coming    fiscal    year   aero--    the 

continent  from  New   York  to  San  Francisco. 

"During  the   past    winter,   which   has  been   the  most    severe 

in  some  time,  the  Aerial  Mail  operated  successfully,  advancing 

the  mail   practically  all  of  the  tune  from   tw.lv.'  to  sixteen   hours 

er  the  train  time,  had  t  lie  trains  arrived  on -schedule  time. 
However,  the  train  schedules  between  Ney  York  and  Chicago 
wen  bad  durini  \  inter  months." 


Economically,  the  writer  -ays.  the  Aerial  Mail  has  been  justi- 
fied sigoally.  Not  only  has  the  cost  of  operations  kept  far  below 
what  its  original  supporters  had  anticipated,  but,  by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  the  service  between  Washington  and  New  York, 
there  has  been  a  saving  to  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  $42,500 
a  year  and  a  saving  between  New  York  and  Chicago  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  $100,000  a  year.  In  carrying  first-class  mail  mat- 
ter, which   requires  distribution  on  the  trains,  the  Aerial  Mail 

operates  more  cheaply  than  dis- 
tributing cars  wherever  then  is 
a  large  quantity  of  mail.  He 
continue-: 

"Of  all  of  the  complex  trans- 
portation problems*  the  matter 
of  mail  transportation  is  the 
most   complicated.     In  the  case 

of  the  Aerial  Mail,  for  instance. 
the    route    from    New    York    to 
Washington  is  not   for  the  pur- 
pose   of    advancing   mail    over 
train    service    from    New    York 
t   it-     lo    the    city    of    Washing- 
ton, l.nt   to  insure  the  delivery 
of  New  England  mail  in  the  city 
of  Washington  in  the  afternoon 
instead  of  the  following  morning 
if  it    had  come  hv    train.     This 
mail  reached  New  York  early  in 
the  morning  by  the  night  trains 
from   New   Kngland,  and  in  two 
and  a  half  hours"  flying  time  is 
set    down   in   Washington.     The 
result   is  that  it  is  all  delivered 
by  the  afternoon  carriers.      Fly- 
ing  from    Washington    to    New 
York,  however,  there  is  a   great 
gain  in  the  receipt  of  letters  in 
New   York  ('ity  from  the  entire  South.      Mail  worked  to  carriers 
on   trains  is  taken  from  the  trains  in  Washington  and  delivered 
inNew  YorkCitj  early  thai  afternoon.     Had  the  mail  continued 
to  New    York   by  train  it   would  not  have  reached  there  unt.il 
alter  all  carrier  deliveries  had  ended  and   the  letters  would  have 
□  deliv  end  tin    follow  i iiLT  day. 
"In  the  movemenl   of  mail  by  airplane  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,   the  mail   that   is  taken  out   of  New    York  early  in  the 
morning  for  Chicago  is  not  for  the  patrons  of  the  Chicago  office, 
but  for  the  States  of  the  Wes1  and  the  Middle  West.     This  mail 
is  taken  off  the  plane  at  Cleveland  and  placed  on  board  a  train 
bound   for  Chicago,   which   insures  catching  earlier  connection- 
at  Chicago  for  tin    West  and  Middle  Wtsi.      Such  mail  is  almost 

invariably  advanced  sixteen  hours  to  the  persons  addrcst.    At 

('lev. land  the  mail  is  taken  off  the  train  wlfich  left  New  York 
City  at  5:30  o'clock  the  afternoon  before,  and  which  train  would 
have  reached  Chicago  too  late  for  carrier  deliveries,  and  is  car- 
ried by  airplau.    int..  Chicago  in  time  to  catch  all  of  t,he  carrier 

deliveries  that  afternoon  in  thai  city.  The  result  is  that  the 
mail  is  delivered  to  the  people  of  Chicago  on  the  afternoon  in- 
stead of  (he  following  morning.  By  this  arrangement  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  of  mail  a  dav  .  or  more  lhan  thirty  thousand  letters. 
are  expedited  about  sixteen  hours  in  deliveries  to  the  patron-: 
whereas  if  onlv  Chicago  city  mail  had  been  taken  out  of  New 
York  onlv  four  hundred  pounds  of  mail  could  have  been  expe- 
dited. ||  mean-  an  expedition  of  thirty  thousand  letters  sixteen 
hours,  rather  than  tin  •  xpedition  of  fifteen  thousand  letters  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  hours." 

Until  the  transcontinental  route  is  established,  the  ChicagO- 
Omaha  route  will  be  used  only  locally.  When  the  New  York- 
Frisco  rout.    -tart-,   however,   the  Aerial    Mail,   which  will  leave 

York  at  daybreak,  will  be  in  Omaha  before  sunset.    Mail 
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leaving  New  York  Monday  mo 

by  nine  o'clock  Wedn<   daj   i        ing,     \V<   read  furtl 

"The  Aerial  Mail  can  i  behind  il    Bcheduli 

New  York  to  San  Franci  wand    till  beat  thi  ail  into  the 

Golden  Gate  (  it     bj    twenl  if  i  be  I 

made  at  Chicago,  and  b    fori     four  houra  if  thai  oonnei 
missed. 

"This  is  only  the  beginning  ol   commercial  aviation  in  the 
i  oited  States,     h  is  being  accom  th  militarj    plan 

which  arc  not  adapted  for  commercial  serviei        l 
lias  been   done    b;     thi     l*o  t  offlci     I  ><  pari  men! 
perhaps  greater  recognition  in  Europ<   than  il 
of  this  count r\ . 

"  Foreign  diplomatic  r<  pr<   •  counti 

the  fullest  report,  to  their  go  about  the  Aerial  Mail 

operations  and  have  exprest  to  the  Po  Department  th 

heartfelt  admiration  of  theservici    it    dependability  andeconoi 
of  operation 

"The  Aerial  Mail  has  developed  s  cellenl  aeronau- 

tical mechanics,  the  result  of  whose  work  it  seen  bj   th   I 
of  some  of  its  pilms. 

"One  notable  instance  of   thi      kind  "  ■'<      thai  of  a  pilol  who 
in   eight    months  made    L06    trips    with    ■  >u i    a    single    forced 
landing  due  to  mechanical  trouble.     <>n  the  Chicago-Cleveland 
Division  in  1919,  205  consecutive  trips  of  325  miles  each    ■  ■ 
made  without  a  forced  landing  for  any  cause  whatever.     'I 
Aerial  Mail  has  come,  to  New   York  from  Washington  and  from 
( Ibicago  in  gales  and  snow-storms  which  tied  up  harbor  shipping, 
It  has  arrived  in  Cleveland  and  in  Chicago  when  ii  was  thi  only 
means  of  transportation  operative.     During  the  recent  tornado 
that  passed  over  Ohio  and  Illinois,  in  which  103  persons  wen 
killed  and   the  buildings  in  cities    and   villages  wrecked,   the 
Aerial  Mail  made  its  flight  through  that  storm  and  arrived  safi 
w  it  h  t  he  mail  in  Chicago. 

"In  the  two  years'  operation  of  the  Aerial  Mail  Service   only 
six  pilots  have  lost  their  Lives  while  transporting  the  mail. 

"Two  years  of  the  closest  attention  to  every  detail  in  th< 
operation  and  development  of  the  Aerial  Mail  b<  n  ice  has  demon- 
strated that  it  will  supplement  every  present  mode  of  transpor- 
tation, but  it  will  not  for  some  years  supplant  t  hem  nor  <-\  en  cul 
into  their  operations  to  be  fell  as  a  financial  factor.  Then 
nothing  in  prospect,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  -  General 
Praeger  says,  that  would  justify  any  man  in  Baying  that  the  air- 
plane soon  will  carry  all  of  the  mail  or  all  of  the  passenger  trans- 
portation of  the  country,  but  it  will  ever  be  a  most  effective  aid 
in  speeding  up  commerce  and  production  through  efficiently 
covering  those  operations  of  transportation  requiring  excessive 
speed  at  increased  cost  over  existing  media." 


OIL  FROM  PEAT — Oil  is  being  distilled  in  New  Zealand  from 
kauri-gum    peat,  or   pukau,  which    is    pari  of   the  soil  of   the 

buried   kauri  forest  saturated   with    the  oil  of   the   tree.     Tin 
first  plant,  we  are  told  in  The  Universal  Engineer  (New  York), 
began  operation  at  Redhill  recently.     The  writer  adds  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  information: 

"The  plant  is  built  to  turn  out  4,500  gallons  of  oil  per  week, 
ils  fractions  being  motor  spirit,  a  valuable  solvent  oil,  B  turpen- 
tine substitute,  and  paint  and  varnish  oils.  The  process  of 
extracting  the  oil,  is  very  similar  to  distilling  oil  from  shah. 
The  cost  of  distillation  is  about  the  same,  but  the  digging  of  the 
pukau  from  the  swamp  is  infinitely  cheaper  than  working  a 
shale  deposit,  as  pukau  generally  runs  in  layers  four  feel    thick. 

having  only  one  foot  of  overearth.     At  present  pufco  eved 

by  hand,  the  small  pieces  of  gum  (known  as  nuts,  chip,  and  seed 
gum)  are  saved  and  oil  is  extracted  from  the  residue.  A  new 
machine  will  soon  be  installed  for  sieving  the  pukau  and  washing 
the  gum,  thus  saving  a  great  amount  of  labor.  This  will  bt 
subsidiary  branch  of  the  oil-works.  In  the  swamps  large  quanti- 
ties of  oil-soaked  timber  are  found,  which  later  will  likewise  be 
treated  for  oil. 

"•  1 1  is  claimed  that,  the  bark,  limbs,  and  roots  of  the  kauri- 
tree  are  capable  of  yielding  1 10  gallons  per  ton.  richer  than  the 
pukau  itself,  and  if  is  estimated  that  the  best  swamps  carry 
five  hundred  tons  of  this  oil-soaked  timber.  The  support 
of  this  Hedhill  plant  claim  that  'the  extracting  of  oil  from 
pukau  will  become  the  most  important  industry  in  New  Zealand. 
since  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  this  swampland  in  (lie 
North  Auckland  province,  and  each  acre  contains  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  oil." 
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prohibition  would 
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devout   prohibitionists  believed   that    whii 

for  Mia!..  -Im.  s,  Bt  ingG  of  i 

bad  colds,  for  malaria      in   fact,  for  most  of  the  i 

h  i-  heir  to.      It  is  difficult  for  u 
and  their  continued  influence  upon  us  led  thi 
to  laj   in  a  lit  t  Ii 

drink-  was  closed  off  entirely.     V. 
prohibition  friends  who  have  been  laying  in 
going  t..  be  converted  int..  drunl     I 
will  happen.     There  is  apparently  i' 
possess  that  the  possession  of   which  i-  difficult.     V. 
that   a  close  -.arch  in  the  cellar-  and  cupboar 
prohibition   friend-,    both    male   and   female,   would    •: 

hiding-places  of  bottli 

fn-hineiit.     These  p<  ople  ha 

with  the  intention  of  drinking  their 

they  might  have  BOmething  which  the  ordinary  mdv 

not  possess,  or,  at  !■  -  difficulty  in  securing. 

"We   are   -i.rry    to   -.  .■    that    1 1 
be  placed  at  the  discretion  of  thi  medical  pnifi 
to  tin   latest  reports,  anj   doctor  max   under 
scribe  whisky,  not  more  than  eight  or  I 
for  any  indix  idual.      NoVi    thi 

to  have  anything  t.>  .!••  with  thi-  It  will  fall,  i 

diet,  largely  into  the  h  disreputabli 

that  it  will  b.   abused  W 

prohibitionists,  but 
or  le-s,   of  our  jiei.pl. 

her  the  use  of  all  oh<  J 
in  force  can  b. 

and  th.  which  I 

it   w  ill  be  a  bli  - 

sicians  need   no  oautii  i  v 

far  know,  the  medical  pr. ••■  ilroadv 

repeatedly  and  plainly  that  alcohol  in 

s.niial  in  the  treatment  of  any  di 
If  physicians  find  that  alcohol  is 
in  the  treatment   of  at 
rations   upon    which    their  judenn  nt 
their  conclusions  befon    the  profession.      \- 
beginning,  it  u  i  a 

great   'scale,    and    tl  ■ -idling   from    | 

should  be  observed,  recorded,  and  studied  most  \: 
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MORE   ADVICE   TO    INVENTORS 


t  i 


I 


NVENTORS  ARE  SELDOM  GOOD  PRODUCES 
says  H.  V.  Deane,  writing  in  The  American  Mach 
(New  York  .  Th<  average  inventor,  he  says,  is  usually 
so  interested  in  improving  his  invention,  altho  it  may  be  com- 
mercially perfect,  thai  1 1« -  ran  nol  take  the  time  to  manufacture 
it  economically.  Mr.  Deane  was  for  ten  years  foreman 
jobbing  shop  thai  handled  much  work  for  inventors,  "ranging 
from  wire  puzzles  to  automatic  machines."  The  point  that 
stands  out  most  clearly  in  his  mind  is  that  the  inventors  who 
sold  tlnir  inventions  made  a  better  thing  Of  it  than  those  who 
retained  control  of  them,  lie  has  seen  many  inventions  die  a 
natural  death,  he  says,  because  manufactured  and  marketed 
bj  a  small  concern  without  sufficient  capital.  Many  small 
articles  are  worthless  when  made  and  -did  independently,  as 
selling  expense  eats  up  profit,  whereas  if  marketed  l>.\  a  concern 
dy  manufacturing  for  the  same  trade  they  would  have  proved 
valuable.      He  continues: 

"1  have  seen  many  men  give  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to 
trying  to  run  a  small  business  that  did  not  pay,  when  they  might 
have  sold  their  invention  at  a  good  profil  and  have  earned  a  good 
salary  all  the  time.  1  recall  a  young  electrical  engineer  who 
worked  up  an  invention  in  his  spate  time.  It  was  two  or  three 
years  before  he  disposed  of  his  patent,  bu1  when  he  did  he  gol 
enough  to  set  himself  up  as  a  consulting  engineer,  which  busi- 
ness he  has  conducted  successfully  ever  since.  I  also  believe 
that  he  patented  se\  era!  art  icles  which  he  has  sold  at  a  good  profit. 

"  I  mighl  also  tell  you  of  a  case  which  happened  long  before 
my  time:  Two  men  had  a  --mall  shop  doing  a  goodand  profitable 
business  with  the  textile  trade.  One  of  these  men  invented 
a  new  spindle  of  exceptional  merit.  A  large  manufacturer 
offered  them  a  price  which  would  have  kept  them  on  Kasy  Street 
tin  rest  of  their  li\es.  hut  they  refused  and  the  large  concern 
fought,  the  patent  until  the  small  shop  was  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 'The  partners  hist  every  dollar  they  had  in  the  world, 
t  he  patent   included. 

'"In  contrast  to  these  cases  I  knew  another  inventor  who  got 
up  a  small  article  and  started  to  manufacture  in  a  small  way  at 
home,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a1  his  regular  employment.  His 
home  business  gradually  increased  tint  il  after  a  few  years  he  ga  \  e 
up  his  regular"  employment  and  at  present  conducts  a  very 
successful  business,  recently  putting  up  a  modern  factory  build- 
ing to  house  it. 

"On  the  whole  1  believe  it  to  be  the  best  policy  for  the  in- 
ventor to  sell  hi-  patent,  if  he  has  a  good  offer,  and  devote  the 
proceeds  to  other  inventions,  this  being  more  in  his  line  than 
trying  to  run  a  manufacturing  business. 

"Once  an  old  IVllov  came  into  the  shop  who  wanted  us  to 
make    some    kind    of   a    wife   contraption    the    purpose   of    which 

he  would  not   tell,     lie  wa>  unwilling  to  pay  over  twenty-five 

'iiit  for  it,  but  he  stated  that  he  was  going  to  want  millions  of 
the  article,  and  if  we  mad.     him  one  we  could  make  the  millions. 

We  decided  that  the  job  was  worth  fifty  cents,  and  he  went  away. 

-are  that   we  had  turned   down   the  chance  Of  a  lifetime,  altho  he 

hail  only  a  quarter's  worth  of  confidence  in  it  himself 

'•Another  hit   of  advice  for  inventors  who  are  making  their 

own  models  but  are  not  well  informed  as  to  w  here  to  get  different 
materials,  etc..  is  to  get  advice  from  som<  on.'  who  does  know. 
This  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  case  "i  hi  inventor  who  spent 
most  of  his  spare  time  for  ten  years  making  a  small  model  of  an 
automatic  machine  for  working  wood.  lie  was  foreman  of  a 
plant  where  there  was  an  urgent  need  forsuoh  a  machine,  but  the 

owner  of  the  shop  was  at  the  same  lime  working  up  another 
machine  for  the  sami  purpose  but  along  different  lines,  and  had 
his  machine  in  operation  several  year-    I.,  fore  our  inventor  had 

finished  his  model. 

'This  model,  considering   the  conditions   under  which   it    was 
made  and   that    the   man   who  made  it    was  not    a   machinist,   was 

the  finest  piece  of  work  I  ever  saw,  and  would  actually  do.  on  a 

miniature  scale,  the  work  required  of  the  machine  lie  had 
made    racks    and    gears    l>.\     cutting    the    teeth     with    a    tile    with 

remarkable  accuracy,  but  at  a  ■••■■  at  expense  of  time.  The  con- 
cern   he   worked   for  changed    hand-   before   he   was   through   and 

they  built  several  machines  "t  the  other  type. 

\t  this  time  I  was  asked  to  red.  d  build  a  full-si 

mine,   which    1   did.     Mechanically    it    was   very   successful 
'  in  many  ways  superior  to  the  other  machines,  but 


bet  of  my  recollection  the  company  could,  not  be  induced  to 
discard  the  other  machines  and  build  new  ones  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  him  for  his  idea.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  received  a 
dollar  for  all  his  work. 

"  If  this  man  had  known  where  to  buy  parts  which  would  have 
cost  very  little  and  have  hired  work  done  which  he  could  not  do 
to  advantage  himself,  1  thoroughly  believe  that  he- would  have 
saved  several  years'  time  and  that  his  machine  would  have  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  other,  and  he  would  have  been  paid 
a  good  price  for  it.  This  man  was  financially  able  to  have 
carried  out  such  a  plan. 

"My  final  advice  to  an  inventor  is  to  carry  his  experiments 
and  patent  proceedings  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible,  for  if 
there  is  a  real  demand  for  his  idea  others  are  probably  thinking 
along  the  same  lines  that  he  is." 


EQUAL   PRODUCTION   IN   LESS   TIME 

WORKMEN  IX  A  CLEVELAND  FACTORY  have 
been  for  some  time  turning  out  the  same  amount  of 
product  in  nine  hours  per  day  that  they  did  formerly 
in  ten;  and  the  hours  an  now  to  be  further  reduced  to  eight  on 
the  guaranty  of  the  men  that  there  will  still  be  no  reduction  in 
output.  This  interesting  test  of  comparative  production  is 
being  made  by  the  American  Multigraph  Company.  During  and 
after  the  war-period  this  company  operated  its  plant  on  a  ten- 
hour  schedule.  Last  November  the  hours  of  work  were  reduced 
to  nine,  and  the  company  found  that  its  employees  did  as  much 
work  in  nine  hours  as  in  ten,  and  that  it  had  lowered  its  pro- 
duction costs  on  some  items  when  operating  on  a  shorter  schedule. 
Says  a  contributor  to  The  Iron  Age  (New  York): 

"Recently  the  employees  through  their  congress  asked  that  the 
work-daj  be  reduced  to  eight  hours  and  a  shorter  day  was  ap- 
proved by  the  senate,  composed  of  officers  of  the  company  and 
heads  of  departments.  The  men  through  their  congress  guaran- 
teed thai  production  tinder  the  eight-hour  day  would  equal  that 
set  for  ten  hours,  and  have  agreed  to  go  back  to  nine  hours 
at  the  same  daily  wage  if  after  a  six-months'  test  records  show 
that  production  is  not  up  to  the  guaranteed  mark. 

"The  company  agreed  to  the  plan  because  its  policy  is  to  pay 
for  production  and  not.  for  hours  of  work,  even  tho  a  large  share 
of  its  employees  are  still  {working  at  a  day-rate.  One  factor 
that  led  the  company  to  agree  to  a  further  reduction  in  the 
working  hours  without  a  change  iti  its  day-rate  was  the  excellent 
showing  the  employees  have  made  while  working  nine  hours. 
Comparing  production  under  a  nine-hour  day  in  1920  with  a 
ten-hour  day  in  11)14,  the  company  found  that,  taking  twenty- 
five  principal  products  as  a  basis,  its  employees  produced  ti 
products  in  31  per  cent,  less  time  during  the  shorter  working- 
day.  The  improvement  in  production  is  attributed  entirely  to 
iter  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  men.  and  no  part  of  it   is 

dited  t<>  any  change  or  improvement  in  manufacturing 
process.  It  will  lie  noted  thai  the  comparisons  are  made  with 
a  prewar  period  of  1014.  and  before  the  period  of  industrial 
unrest  thai  has  resulted  in  a  noticeable  slackening  in  work  in 
many  plants,  and   Ihal    the  standards  for  work  set   for   1914  will 

be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether  the  employees  make 
good  on  their  guaranty  to  do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as 
they  formerly  did  in  ten   hours. 

"The  eight-hour  day  was  put  in  effect  May  10  and  records 
of  operation  will  be  compiled  every  month  during  the  six-month 
1 1  si  period.  The  working  hours  will  be  from  7:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.. 
except  0D  Saturday  w  hen  the  plant  will  close  at  noon.  Piece- 
work rates  will  be  unchanged.  Piece-workers  working  o\  ertime 
will  In  paid  time  and  a  half  of  their  day-rate  for  the  time  lost 
because  of  (the  lunch  period.  However,  no  lunch-tune  will  be 
allowed  until  the  overtime  has  amounted  to  two  hours  in  exo* 
of  th.  regular  day.  The  night  force  will  stay  on  a  ten-hour 
schedule,  but  their  hourly  rate  w  ill  be  changed  to  agree  with  the 
new  hourly  rale  of  the  da\  employees  and  a  20  per  cent,  bomis 
for  night  work  will  still  be  paid.  Time  and  a  half  will  be  allowed 
for  overtime  over  eight  hours  and  for  Saturday  afternoon. 
However,  overtime  work  i-  first  to  be  taken  up  with  a  joint 
committee  of  the  senate  and  congress  before  being  authorized. 
I  his  giving  the  commit  tie  a  chance  to  determine  whether  over- 
time is  necessary  because  the  men  are  not  keeping  up  production 

or  for  other  reasons." 
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THE  HERMIT-CRAB'S   LITTLE    FRIEND 

HERMIT-CRABS  inhabit  the  vacant  shells  of  molhj 
8ea-anemonefl  ar<    frequentlj  attached  to  these  shells. 
As  the  crabB  grow,  th<  from  smaller  to  Uu 

shells,  an<J  when  these  changes  occur,  they  have  been  Men  to 
remove  the  anemones  from  the  old  shell  and  transplant   thi 
to  the  new,  altho  this  requires  considerable  Btrengsh  and  skilL 
When  this  action  was  firsl  reported  it  ••  .  with  so 

pticism.    It  is  mentioned  in  t<    i  -bool    of  zoology,  l<ut  usually 
with  implied  doubt.     Observations  in  the  zoological  laborati 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Qniversitj  .made  |,:.  |{.  P.  Cowl  -and  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  National  Academj  «.r  Science,  which  prL 
the  rej)ort  in  its  Proceedings  (Baltimore,  Ma;.  ,  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  subject.     These  observations  were  made  on  two  specie*  oi 
hermit-crabs, or  Pagurus,  from  the  Philippines.     Ii  seems  Ii!  • 
that  the  anemones  are  useful  in  some  way  to  the  crabs  and  that 
the  transplantation  is  performed  in  obedience  to  some  inherited 
impulse  that  is  beneficial  to  the  race.    \\c  read  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  experiments: 

"  \  hermit  inhabiting  a  shell  bearing  two  large  sea-anemom  - 

on  the  upper  surface  and  a  small  one  in  t  he  mouth  of  the  shell  was 

placed  in  an  aquarium  containing  a  eh  an,  empij  Dolium  shell  of 

a  larger  size  than  the  one  in  use.  The  hermit  began  to  examine 
the  new  shell  almost  immediately,  put  its  pincers  and  some  of 
its  legs  inside  of  the  shell,  and  remained  in  this  position  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Occasionally  the  pincers  were 
moved  about  and  were  used  apparently  to  examine  the  outside 
of  (he  shell.  Then,  suddenly,  the  abdomen  was  inserted  into 
the  new  shell  and  the  hermit  without  moving  away  grasped  one 
of  the  largo  anemones,  clawing,  pinching,  and  pulling  it.  Tin 
anemone,  instead  of  contracting,  as  it  would  if  disturbed  by  (he 
observer,  remained  expanded  e\  en  1  ho  the  mauling  it  received  was 

really  very  strenuous  and  altho  it  was  frequently  jammed  up 
against  the  nowly  occupied  shell.  After  these  movements  had 
continued  at  least  for  ten  minutes  the  base  of  the  anemone  began 
to  loosen  in  several  places.  Instead  of  completing  its  work  at 
once  the  hermit  began  to  pinch  and  claw  the  other  largo  anem- 
one, which  withdrew  its  tentacles,  soon  however  protruding 
them  again. 

."Then  suddenly  the  hermit  left  the  second  anemone,  picked 
off  the  small  white  oik-  and  applied  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
new  shell  almost  directly  under  its  own  head,  where  i!  soon  be- 
came firmly  attached.  The  crab  now  attacked  again  one  of  the 
large  anemones,  removed  it  easily,  turned  it  round  and  round 
between  its  legs  and  pincers,  and  finally  pushed  the  base  against 

the  side  of  the  new  shell.      ll   failed   (o   become  attached,   slipl 


BERMIT-CRABS   \\  It'll    9EA-ANKM- 
QNBS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  SHELLS. 


down  on  the  hermit's  logs,  stuck  to  them  for  a  moment,  dropt 
off,  and  finally  attached  itself  on  the  glass  bottom  of  the  aqua- 
rium. Again  the  hermit-crab  seemed  (o  lose  interes(  in  the  anem- 
one on  which  it  was  working  and  began  tugging,  pinching,  and 

scratching  the  only  remaining  anemone  attached  to  its  old  shell. 

After  a  long  period  of  handling  and  some  little  prying  ui'  of  the 


edge*  of  thi  base  of  i  hi 

/acted     oomph 
pan  ni|y  <A 

I 
m  and  I  ■  n off  I 

no'. 


••V 


BERM IT-CRAB   C  \KHVIve    I  \\> 

SMALL  BEA-ANEMONE9    ON    ITS    SHELL. 


and  round  for  a  few  si  oonds,  and  then  with  the  aid  <>f   tin    bind 
legs   applied    the  tentacle  Bid  it    the   sin  II. 

anemone  slipt   off  and   wa-  rded  for  a   moment    w' 

hermil  pieked  up  the  other  anem<  ^'ill  holding  th< 

it   lifted  up  the  one  that  had  ju>i  slipt  off  and  rolh-d  them  Iwith 
around  for  some  little  time.      Finally   one  b. 
the  side  of  the  shell  by  one  edge  of  tin-  base  and  was  left  t<>  shift 
for  itself.     Thi*  other  was  passed  up  to  the  oppo  the 

shell  with  the  aid  of  the  posterior  legs  of  the  hermit 

both    anemones    became    (irmly   attached    \viih    their    tei 
beautifully   expanded.      While   the  actions  <>f    this   hermit-crab 
were  not   nearly    BO  accurate  as  those  of  some  Others   1   ha\e  ob- 
served, yet  like  all  of  them  it  -bowed  a  constant  and  bull 
tivity    which   seemed    to   indicate   thai    some   inherited    <■■ 
condition  existed  which  was  directing  it^  actions.     Fartherm 
during  the  time  in  which  this  remarkable  behavior  wa-  taking 

place  the  hermit-crab,  altho  at   other  time-  reacting  quickly 
movements  outside  of  the  aquarium,  showed  almost  no  reaction 
to  the  stimuli  which  are  ordinarily  produced  by  people  passing 
or  moving  in  front  of  (he  aquarium.     This  account  describes  a 
single  series  of  observations,  but  several  olhi  a.  re  Dfl 

in  which  the  behavior  was  similar. 

"It  seems    probable    that  the  anemones   becom< 

with    the  hermit-crabs   very  early   in   life,  and  that  Dossil 

become  attached  in  larval  lib'  to  mollusk  shell-   inhabited  by 

hermits. 

"While    the    anemones    are    undoubtedly    benefited    by    their 
association  with  the  hermit-crabs,  since  the  latter  lead  tar- 

ing life  in  heavy    growths  of  eel-graSS  which  harbor  many  -mall 

organisms,  and  while  they  may  often  take  morsi  1-  from  decaj ing 

animals  upon  which  the  hermits  feed,  the  writer 
the  hermits  transfer  pieces  of  food  to  the  sea-at 
In  en  described  by  one  investigator. 

"  In  the  absence  of  any  expt  rinn  ntal  work  on  I  Imals  it 

can  not  be  proved  (hat  the  una  anemone  affords  lection 

for  the  hermit,  but  it  irobable  that   Btingit 

former  would  prevent  the  hermits  bein 

"We  can   not  believe   that  the  hermit-crab  during  it-  lib  time 
has  learned  by  experience  that  it  derives 
transplanting  (ho  sea-anemone,  altho  we  know  -ahs  in 

general  do  profit  by  experienoi  :  and  yet  assuming  that  the  re- 
markable behavior  of  the  hermit  is  due  to  instinct,  tl 
'inherited  combination  of  reflexes'  which  bay 
together  by  the  nervous  system  that* the  behavior  I 
fi\t  and  adaptive  in  the  Bp 

ceivo  how  it   has  come  about." 
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LETTE  RS    -    AND    - 

ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION 

CULTURE 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER  IN  ART 


NEARLY  EVERYBODY  HAS  AN  OPINION  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller;  tho  public  prints  have  offered  up  every 
shade  of  view  of  this  commanding  personality  in  busi- 
ness and  philanthropy.  Some  of  these  have  not  been  pleasant 
for  a  sensitive  man  to  read,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller's  sensitive]* 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  for  years  he  avoided  the  inter- 


Copyrlrht«1  br  Tie  W    C.  Ward. 

AN  "  ARTLESS  REPRODUCTION  "  OP  MR.  ROCKEFELLER. 

This  carven  likeness  by  Paul  Manship  Is  declared  "the  most  im- 
portant   portrait   produced    by  an  American  ui  tho  last  decade." 


.i»  v,  i  r  and  the  photographer  like  tho  plague.  Then  a  change 
"l  fttling  resulted  in  a  wave  of  publicity  in  print  and  picture. 
The  portraits  or  liini  printed  by  the  newspapers,  particularly 
termed  "yellow,"  have  never  shown  much  "idealism," 
says  a  writer  signing  only  the  initials  "G.  P.  B."  in  Arts  and 
Decoration  (New  York).  Now,  however,  a  real  portraitist  has 
undertaken  the  task,  and  the  result,  in  this  writer's  view,  is 
"probably  the  most  important  portrait  produced  by  an  American 
iii  the  la  i  decadi  "  Paul  Manship  is  the  artist,  and  bis  work  is 
after  the  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  This  portrait,  we  are 
assured,  is — 

"Certainly  tho  most  important  one  in  sculpture,  even  tho  it 
can  not,  strict K  speaking,  be  called  sculpture  at  all.     In  marble 

U  lias  few  of  the  qualities  Of  marble,  for  it  is  rat  In  r  as  tho  it 
bad  been  chiseled  in  ivory,  and  it  has  none  of  the  weight  of 
the  stone  and  no  suggestion  of  its  massiveness.  This,  however, 
Is  true  of  everything  from  Manship's  studio.  He  is  a  meticulous 
craftsman.  His  work  will  invariably  suggest  the  jeweler's  art 
before  the  oulptor'a  Hii  mind  is  probably  Imbued  with  the 
Hiiiui'  conscientiousness  in  the  face  of  detail  as  the  bookk<  e] 


But  we  have  known  him,  until  this  portrait,  as  an  archeologist 
who  could  employ  the  fruit  of  his  researches  in  ways  evanescent 
and  whimsical.  Nothing  of  this  spirit  in  the  Rockefeller  portrait . 
It  is,  almost,  an  artless  reproduction  of  the  model.  But  it  has 
grace  which  belies  that  and  a  textual  quality  which  would  also 
show  that  the  artist,  suddenly  become  a  very  accurate  copyist, 
was  not  entirely  submerged  by  his  methodical  conscience.  A 
great  many  things  have  been  read  into  this  portrait.  A  great 
many  things  will  be.  The  subject,  without  question,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  day  and  one.  moreover,  in  which 
everybody  must  feel  considerable  interest,  and  which  everybody, 
the  exceptions  ari  mitigable,  will  face  or  balance  with  an  a  priori 
conviction.  Not  much  love  has  been  laid  at  the  feel  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller;  some  admiration,  perhaps,  but  even  this  within 
limits.  Bis  portrait  has  been  painted  over  and  over  lor  us  or 
for  the  public  by  those  yellow  newspapers  who  sometimes  trad* 
upon  the  envy  <>r  covetousness  of  the  thoughtless.     The  painters 

of  those  portraits  have  never  been  idealists.      They  are  of  those 

who.  cecognizing  the  popularity  of  the  story  of  .lack  and  the 
Beanstalk,  continually  build  similar  ones  in  which  they  are  wont 
to  draw  the  public  as  Jack.  In  this  story  it  will  be  remembered 
thai  when  Jack  steals  from  the  sleeping  giant,  he  takes,  un- 
doubtedly for  the  sake  of  public  morality,  only  thai  which  is 
reallj  his.  Ins  ]>\  inheritance  and  right,  his  property  which  has 
been  misappropriated.  Mr.  Manship  must  have  read  some  of 
these  stories.  But  when  he  modeled  this  portrait  he  \er\  evi- 
dently did  not  have  the  public  in  mind.  And  he,  very  evidently, 
was  not  overpowered  by  the  giant  who  sat  for  him.  not  any 
more,    certainly,    than    Whistler    was    by    Carlyle.      And    while 

Whistler  may  have  approached  his  subject  conceptionally,  rather 
than  perceptionally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manship  did 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

But  this  portrait  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  "has  no  philosophical, 
political,  or  social  bias.  It  is  not  even  empirical — there  are  no 
deductions  arrived  at  from  the  facts."  On  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Manship  seems  to  have  the  uncanny  detachment  of  Nature  her- 
self, and  says:  "Here  is  my  subject,  make  what  you  can  of  me." 
Of  "facts,"  G.  P.  B.  finds  "a  multiplicity": 

"There  are  enough  to  prove  the  theory  entertained  by  the 
friend  and  the  enemy.  All  the  facts  are  here  for  the  use  of  the 
phrenologist.  The  poet  summing  them  up  on  a  romantic  scale 
may  discover  a  prophet;  the  Baptist,  a  God-fearing  man;  and 
the  yellow  journalist,  the  mightiest  of  the  modern  giants.  As 
for  the  writer,  he  may  sec  here  a  man  who.  in  the  balance  of 
the  scales,  finds  that  his  past  is  quite  a  little  weightier  than  his 
present." 

Just  as  an  offset  to  Mr.  Manship's  realism  we  quote  from  the 
New  York  Ervning  Post  a  statement  of  Mr.  George  Grej 
Barnard's  idea  for  a  group  to  be  called  the  "Birth  of  Eve,"  to 
figure  as  a  fountain  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  garden: 

"As  the  sketch  model  indicates,  Eve  rises  at  tho  recumbent 
figure's  side,  her  station  in  the  composition  central  rather 
than  dominant.  Her  attitude  expresses  the  moment  captured — 
a  creature  hardly  v<t  aware  of  itself  and  faintly  shrinking,  w  hile 
rising  lightly  like  smoke  from  a  small  lire  in  still  air.  The  back- 
ground of  cloudy  forms  which  fills  the  arched  shell  niche  behind 
her  and  high  in  which  appear  a  traditional  visage  and  hand  of 
the  Creator,  promises  to  invest  her  modeled  from  a  well-formed. 
well-set-up  youth,  so  that  the  arms  and  shoulders  and  the  taut 
back-curving  leg  are  elements  of  considerable  bulk;  this  dispo- 
sition of  weight  is  hardly  less  important  to  the  eye  than  to  the 
marble.  The  general  quality  of  the  noble  figure  is  one  of  drov. 
all  but  stupendous  calm.  In  this  respect  again  the  moment  of 
the  theme  is  happily  chosen  to  fit  the  gushing  sounds  of  water  that 
will  issue  from  under  the  youthful  Adam's  resting-place  and  pour 
into  a  semicircular  pool  in  front." 
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PLAYS  OF    "CENTURY"    RUNS 

THOUSANDS,  IF  NOT  TENS  OFTHOl  SANDS, o<  our 
readers  who  have  -ecu  the  .,];i _■>■  ,,f  tin-  past  season  in 
New  York  doubtless  ha\  ••  an  estimate  of  the  merit 
b  one  that  has  held  their  attention  through  an  evening,  and 
will  be  interested  to  sec  how  their  judgment  mea  in 
facts  of  a  play's  popular  success.  The  New  York  Tim  nip- 
plies  the  facts,  and  also  points  oul  the  startling  change  in  con- 
ditions that  has  come  over  the  dramatic  v.orld  of  to-day. 
Whether  plays  are  better  or 


tly  upon  the  lie 

Tin  ord  of 

'I  i  mi     publishee  in 
Saturday  pn  <■•  ding.     Mai 

■id.     After  deductii 
for  mat  aly  or  wen 

formidable  li^t  of  i 
mi  nt. 
have  n  prod 


worse  doesn't  enter  into  the 

determination  of  these  facts; 

unavoidable  deduction 

1 1  mis  to  be  that  people  will 

plays    in   spite   of    the 

movies,  and  that   they  will 

see  them  in  greater  quanti- 

I  ban  ever  before.  "Only 

a  deeade  ago,"  says  The 
Time*  editorially,  "a  'cen- 
tury' run  was  little  short  of 
phenomenal."      To    make   a 

play  last  in  New  Fork  so 

that  its  road  tour  mighl  ad- 
vertise, "Over  one  hundred 
nights  on  Broadway,"  the 
profits  were  often  entirely 
eaten  up.  "To-day  one 
hundred  performances  is 
the  minimum  of  success; 
'the  play  which  falls  he- 
low  this  figure  has  been  a 
failure.'"  The  conditions  of  historic 
foolishness  to-day: 


MR.   ROCKEFELLER'S      PAGAN    ADAM    ' 

Carved  i>y  George  Grey  Barnard  to  form  ■  |urt  of  the  group   to  be  called  "Thi 

signed  for  the  oil  Id  nden  at  Pocantioo  Hill- 


'long    runs"    s.  em    like 


"For  many  years  the  run  of  Maude  Adams  in  'The  Little 
Minister'  stood  as  a  record.  When  'Peg  o'  My  Heart'  was 
approaching  it,  spring  came  and  the  author  took  counsel  as  to 
whether  to  try  to  extend  the  run  through  the  second  summer. 
He  was  advised  by  all  means  to  do  so.  Even  then  the  size  of  the 
new  public  was  making  itself  felt.  There  is  a  population  of 
some  six  millions  centering  in  New  Fork  and  in  addition  a  con- 
stant stream  of  hotel  transients,  many  or  most  of  whom  k<>  p 
in  touch  with  the  world  of  Broadway.  .  .  .  During  the  past 
season  a  full  dozen  of  productions  have  had  between  two  and 
three  hundred  performances,  many  of  which  are  still  in  the  full 
tide  of  success.    Three  have  passed  the  three-hundredth  mark 

and  one  scored  4f>2  performances.  Some  of  these,  to  be  sure. 
were  musical  pieces,  and  so  not  strictly  within  the  reckoning: 
but  a  full  proportion  of  them  were  dramatic,  and  plays  of  high 
quality.  'Tho  Famous  Mrs.  Fair'  has  had  is:?  performances; 
'Abraham  Lincoln,'  193;  and  'Clarence,'  300— and  all  are  to 
continue  indefinitely." 

Whatever  the  theatergoer  from  afar,  taking  account  of  his 
New  York  vacation,  may  think  of  the  plays  he  Buffered  or  en- 
joyed, The  Times  is  optimistic  about  this  flood  of  popularity 
as  a  gage  to  the  quality  of  [the  drama.  It  has  "more  of  good 
in  it  and  far  less  of  evil,"  we  are  assured,  "than  might  have 
been  expected."     For — 

"Magazine  editors  have  long  known  that  a  circulation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  is  no  bar  to  a  certain  form  of  even  the 
highest  excellence  -Kipling,  if  not  Galsworthy,  Stevenson,  if  not 
Conrad.  A  similar  condition  no  doubt  exists  in  the  theater,  tho 
the  limitations  upon  excellence  have  been  little  in  evidence 
during  the  past  season.  Few  plays  have  been  more  subtle  in 
characterization  and  humor  than  'Clarence.'  more  reserved  and 
exalted  in  feeling  than  Abraham  Lincoln.'  '.lane  Clegg'  with 
112  performances  and  'Beyond  the  Horizon'  with  111  are  far 
from  the  end  of  their  runs,  ye1  both  are  works  of  the  most  un- 
compromisingly artistic  realism,  the  one  distinctly  'unpleasant' 
and  the  other  intense!}  tragic  Doubtless  there  are  still  limi- 
tations  upon    the  range  of   the  good    things   that    are   possible, 


performances   or   fall    below    ten.     The   Latter  are    left    b 
the  company  of  the  one  enjoying   tin-  dubious   honor  of   th< 
shortest  run.      Fairness  would  seem  to  demand  mention  ..f  a  | 
nearly   reaching   the   goal,    like   "Moonlight    and    Hoik 

'■:  w  ifi  -    si  :  "Mamma's  Affair"     - 

and  Profani    Lovi  "    ss       "What's  in  a  Nami  "  had  . 
87,  and  still  runs.     Merely  for  purposes  <»f  reflection  it  m.. 

be  added  that   a  revival  of  "Hamlet"  and  a   |>la\     00  the  \h> 

of  "George  Washington"  ran  each   sixteen    times.     The   | 

abbreviated,  follow 

"In  the  li-t  below  a  parenthetical  R  i-  used  to  distinguish 
revivals  and  second  engagements,  and  a  <  in  cases  when-  the 
attraction  is  still  on  the  board-.     In  eases  win-.  .d  of  a 

run   has   been   announced,    the   figures  are   inclusive  of   • 
nounced    period.      In   all   other   int 
those  of  the  cumber  of  performances  up  to  ami  including  those 

of  last   night  : 
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"The  honor  of  the  shortest  run  of  the  year  is  shared  by  'The 
Dawn'  and  'The  Phantom  Legion,'  each  of  which  endured 
for  five  performances.      It    is  probable,   however,   that  the  dis- 
tinction should  go  to  'The  Red  Dawn,"  sin.  ored  its 

onal  failure  at  a  time  when  the  actor  strike  had  closed  nearly 
all  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  'The  Red  Dawn'  was  \><  r- 
haps  helped  to  failure  by  the  indorsement  of  several  prominent 

politicians,  so  it  is  fair  to  call  il  a  drawn  battle. 


THE   INDIAN   WOMAN'S   STRUGGLE 
FOR  EDUCATION 

INDIA,  LIKE  CHINA,  seems  agitated  over  the  cause  of 
women's  education,  but  in  India  the  problem  wears  a 
more  backward  aspect.  Recently  we  showed  that  it  was 
coeducation  thai  troubled  the  Chinese  educational  mind;  but 
m   find  from  Indian  sources  that  it  is  any  form  of  education  for 


DORMITORY   LIFE  OF  INDIAN   STUDENTS. 

The  Maliila    Asratna.    which   is    now   being    converted    into    the    Indian 
university     thus  provides  for  study  hours. 


Brahman  Paishwa,  which  continues  to  be  the  stronghold  of  the 
Brahman.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  battle  the  political  extremist — 
who  styles  himself  the  nationalist — is  found  ranged  on  the  side 
of  reaction,  whereas  the  moderate — who  glories  in  the  title  of 
Liberal — is  lined  up  with  the  progressives.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  fracas  is  a  motion  introduced  into  the  Poona  munici- 
pality asking  that  municipality  to  make  elementary  education 
compulsory.  The  nationalists  are  fighting  shy  of  extending 
compulsion  to  girls,  while  the  Liberals  insist  ujxm  it.  To  quote 
the  Poona  paper: 


"There  i3  a  small  party  which,  while  doing  lip-service  to  the 
principle  of  free  and  compulsory  education,  is  against  levying 

the  increased  taxation  necessary  for  the  purpose 

"There  is  another  party,  containing  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  municipality,  professing  the  extremist  \  iew  of 
politics,  which  is  prepared  to  extend  the  principle  to  boys 
only  and  wants  to  postpone  the  question  of  girls' 
education  until  such  time  as  the  finances  of  the  mu- 
nicipality would  permit  its  being  introduced.  They 
always  read  a  long  lecture  on  the  unsatisfactory 
financial  position  of  the  municipality  caused  by  the 
expenses  incurred  on  the  drainage  scheme,  by  the 
increasing  needs  of  sanitation,  etc.  If  this  plea  were 
really  valid,  how  are  they  prepared  to  'suck  the 
blood  of  the  taxpayer.'  to  use  their  own  words,  ai 
least  to  the  tune  of  50,000  rupees  ($16,666),  which 
they  show  a  readiness  to  do  to  provide  for  boys' 
compulsory  education?  The  truth  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  at  best  lukewarm  on  the 
question  of  girls'  education,  and  some  may  b,  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  it  in  their  hearts.  One  of  their 
protagonists,  Mr.  N.  C.  Kelkar,  says  that  in  all 
countries  boys'  education  has  had  precedence  of 
girls'  education,  and  that  no  harm  would  be  done 

by  waiting  (for  girls'  education) 

"The  third  party  is  keen  on  the  subject  and  wants 
to  have  the  act  applied  to  both  boys  and  girls  sim- 
ultaneously and  will  not  make  a  so-called  compro- 
mise, as  they  are  afraid,  and  from  the  notoriously 
reactionary  views  of  most  of  their  opponents  they 
are  justified  in  their  apprehension,  that  once  it  is 
applied  to  boys  the  question  of  girls'  education  will 
be  deferred  not  for  a  year  or  two  merely,  but  to 
the  Greek  Calends.  This  party  is  prepared  to  risk 
the  half -measure  proposed  by  the  others,  as  they 
are  convinced  that  time  is  with  them  and  that  if 
they  agree  to  throw  away  the  powerful  Lever  <>!' 
boys'  education,  the  second  [part  will  be  indef- 
initely postponed." 


women  s 


women  that  challenges  the  interest  of  China's  southern  neigh- 
bor. Here  the  question  is  sadly  mixed  with  politics,  and  the 
progressive  parties  thai  seels  home  rule  for  the  eountrj  are 
ipparently  no  more  eager  to  espouse  so  progressive  an  idea  as 
education  for  women  than  were  the  leaders  of  the  old  regime. 
As  the  matter  is  pu1  in  The  Servant  of  India  (Poona  .  the  organ 
of  the  society  founded  bj  the  late  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale*  to 
infuse  :i   new   spiril   of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  into   Indian 

public  hie.  and  since  his  death  ably  Carried  on  bj    his  friend  and 

accessor,    Mr.   S.   Srinivasa   Sastri,   one  of   the  clear-visioned 

I.  ad>  r-  ui'  modern  India,  there  is  a  distinct  rebuke  to  the  Liberals: 

"We  have  been  blaming  the  Government  for  '.heir  la\it\ 
for  so  many  years.  Are  we  to  lie  found  wanting  when  tried 
in  the  furnace  of  responsibility?  The  cms  of  the  world  are 
upon  us.  We* have  been  talking  big  before  the  Labor  part;  in 
England,  about  what  we  shall  do  under  tin'  regime  of  home 
rule  and  ha\e  Keen  condemning  the  bureaucracy  for  their  mh^ 
"I  OOmmJ  ion  and  omission;  and  perhaps  the  biggest  item  in 
the  latter  class  has  been  tin    remissness  in  tin   cause  of  education. 

Are  we  to  confirm  our  .  .  .  opponents' taunt  that  the  Brahman 
bureaucracy  will  he  equallj  remiss  when  the  cause  of  the  back- 
ward classes  and  of  women  i-  concerned?'1 

These  words  were  inspired  by   the  battle  royal  over  the  ques- 
tion of  compelling  n    elementary  education  that 
been  recently  raging  at  Poona,  llu   erstwhile  capital  of  the 


The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  social  convulsion  is  the 
altitude  taken  by  women  in  Poona.  Even  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  prominent  obscurantist  leaders  (Mr.  N.  C.  Kelkar)  did 
not  hesitate  vigorously  to  protest  against  the  short-sighted 
policy  adopted  bv  them  at  a  meeting  held  at    Kirloskar  theater. 

Two  or  three  days  later  a  scene  occurred  in  Poona  unlike  any 
thai  thai  city  had  witnessed  in  its  long,  checkered  history.  The 
following  telegraphic  account  that  appeared  in  many  Indian 
papers  gives  an  interesting  insight  into  the  social  revolution 
that  is  taking  place  in   India: 

"On  Friday  some  two  thousand  Indian  women — Brahmans, 

Mahrattas,  I'ntouchables,  and  Christians — marched  to  the  mu- 
nicipal office  at  Poona,  where  the  question  of  compulsory  primary 
education  was  being  discust.  The\  carried  flags  on  which  were 
inserted  moitoes  advocating  the  spread  of  female  education 
and  the  elevation  of  the  social  status  of  women.  A  large  banner 
declared  that  to  postpone  the  education  of  girls  for  three  years 
is  to  postpone  home  rule  for  thirty.  There  was  music  all  the 
way." 

This  fighl  at  Poona  is  symptomatic  of  the  social  struggle  that 
is  going  on  all  over  India.  The  progressive  party  in  that  city 
is  naturally  anxious  to  see  the  cause  of  women's  education 
triumph.  That  party  can  point,  with  justifiable  pride,  to  the 
women's  university  at  Poona — the  only  university  for  women 
iu  any  purl  of  India. 
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MR.  HOWELLS    I\    ENGLAND 

UNLIKE    HENRY   JAMES,   Mr.    Bowells  can  not 
called  an  "international."     B<   enjoyed  a  "boom"  in 
England  some  thirty  jrean  ago,  ai  the  notices  appearing 
in  recent  English  papi  bul   thej  alio  ihow  that 

day  has  passed  away  there.     The  Manchester  Guardian  draws 
an  interesting  contrast   between   the  fortunes  <>f  Mr.   BoweOi 
and    Henry   Jame     in    England.     During   thi    nin.n.      Hear] 
James's  "English  pubh'c  was  a  tin    oni  •»;   i,ui  '  th«  admirabli 
enterprise  of  an   Edinburgh  publisher  made  e  doa  n  or  -■•  of 
Howells's  novels  known   to  a  comparatively    largi    number  of 
our  countrymen."     Now  the  tabli  •  an   so  turned  that,  in  the 
Guardian's  phrase,  "many  among  us  have  had  <>nr  inter 
Howells  reawakened  l>.\    the  brilliant   letters  in  which,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  his  friend  an<l   so  differonl   rival   Henrj   Jai 
paid  tribute  to  a  fine  intelligence  and  a  sound  man  of  I 

To  the  same  source  is  credit  given  Uhtnaum  (London), 

which  is  so  dim  on  the  mere  facts  <>f  Mr.  HoweftVa  history  as  to 
go  quite  wrong  on  the  statement  df  his  editorial  experience. 
Wo  read: 

"  Nothing  could  give  a  clearer  or  more  sympathetically  critical 
estimate  of  his  personality  and  character  than  the  many  letfc 
addrest  to  him  on  questions  of  literary  importance  bj    Henry 

.James.  Howells  was,  from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  a  con- 
vinced   believer    in    an    American    national    literature;     and    his 

writings,  facile,  polished,  and  of  an  equable  excellence,  amount- 
ing to  little  less  than  a  hundred  volumes,  are  the  expression  of 
this  conviction.  His  novels  deal  exclusively  with  American 
life,  tho  (loul)tless  he  would  he  held  by  many  to  have  1" 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  superficies  of  it.  His  pleasant. 
easy-flowing  narratives  had  a  period  of  great  popularity  here  in 

England  about  a  generation  ago,  and  rows  of  the  handy  little 
volumes  can  still  be  found  in  the  placid  backwaters  of  country- 
house  libraries. 

"Subsequently,  however,  it  was  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  Harper' *■  Magazine  that  he  was  chiefly  remem- 
bered in  England.  His  editorial  columns  were  devoted  to  crit- 
icism of  the  oauserie  kind,  which  had  a  considerable  appeal  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Rut  in  criticism,  as  in  fiction,  he 
was  distinguished  by  suavit.\  rather  than  penetration.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  he  holds  a  higher  place  in  American  literature 
than  in  English.  His  very  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  an  American 
national  literature  eminently  fitted  him  to  uphold  the  tradition 
of  the  common  language  during  a  period  in  which  there  « 
incessant,  danger  of  invasion  by  dialect  and  slang.  His  known 
convictions  as  a  literary  nationalist,  whereby  ho  was  definitely 
distinguished  from  his  more  famous  friend  and  contemporary, 
Henry  James,  lent  persuasiveness  t<>  his  judgments." 

The  London  Tunes  prints  a  long  biographical  notice  of  the 
American  novelist,  tending  to  show  that  Mr.  Howells  was  better 
for  us  than  for  the  world  at  large: 

"Hi  is,  again,  for  the  pleasure  of  his  style  that  readers  who 
made  acquaintance  with  his  novels  some  thirty  years  ago  'at 
the  time  of  what  might  ho  described  as  their  'boom*  in  England) 
are  most  likely  to  turn  back  to  them  now.  Mr.  Howells  •■ 
the.  first  and  Hie  most  distinctively  American  novelist  that  has 
yet  appeared  —  Mrs.  Atherton,  Mr.  (1.  W.  ("able,  Mrs.  Mar\ 
Wilkins-Freeman,  Mr.  Owen  Wister,  all  came  after  him.  If  he 
introduces  a  character  other  than  American,  it  is  as  a  foil  to 
the  good  qualities  of  his  Americans.  And  both  in  his  lightest 
love-stories,  like  'A  Chance  Acquaintance'  or  'Out  of  the 
Question'  (for  the  latter  is  really  a  novel,  tho  written  in  dialog), 
and  in  his  stronger  works,  such  as  'A  Foregone  ( 'onclusion.' 
with  its  American  conventionalists,  or  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham,'  with  its  American  self-made  millionaire,  or  A  Modern 
Instance,'  with  its  American  rogue,  he  lias  worked  to  the  profit 
of  life  and  letters  a  field  thai  he  was  practically  the  first  to  till. 

Hut.  in  spite  of  the  closeness  and  variety  of  his  observation,  and 
the  almost  unfailing  skill  of  his  style,  his  men  are  a  little  too 
empty,  his  many  charming  women  a  little  too  prettily  femi- 
nine, to  attract  the  reader's  profound  attention;  his  fiction  as  a 
whole  was  too  superficial,  and  too  deficient  in  any  reading  of 
life,  to  place  him  in  the  front  rani  of  novelists  or  even  to  attain 
altogether  thai  'artistic'  quality  which  he  held  to  be  the  novelist's 
only  proper  aim." 


SAD    STORY   OF  "R0AS1    Bl  I  I 

O     HENRY'S  FA'-:.  D  has  reached 

i hat  he  is  treated  aa  a  familiar  norm  for  judging 
plications  of  real  life  or  phases  of  rharae'er.     The 

Mane),.  nra'wn   r<  f«  • 

tun-  in  tin 

Audi  -I  I 

noli-  that   real  life  "ha*  8  ?  upon 

-.I   authi  ■    aa  tin 

Mir 


THK   PH    It  Rl  LB, 

Making  peopl'  III-     h  if  lie  knrn  all  atxmt  e<*vj  dinners  ' 

Iml   his  real  st'Ty  was  diff«  r 


fate  can  hardly  be  symbolised  ai  "Roasl  Beef  of  old  England,** 

as  hi*  portrait    is  humorously  dubbed: 

"One  of  the  few  picture-  in  the  present  Royal  Academj*  that 
interested  experts  and  'he  public  is  a  portrait  of  .,  fat  man  with 
an  umbrella  in  one  hand  and  a  hat  in  the  other  pain  Mr. 

\V.  \Y.  Kusscil.     Some  thought  that  Mr.  Mini  "p*  Mi- 

lage  grocer    and    churchwarden,   soma   'hat     h<     was   a    cnur 
builder,  but    every  one   thought    that  I    man   -who,  in 

his  modest  way,  lived  on  thi  cream  of  his  particular  world  and 
enjoyed  it.   .  .  . 

"That    is  the    first  act,  and    the   rest    is-  prolog.      The  Jyindon 
press  set  towork  to  discover  who  was  Mr.  Minney.     h^asfound 
that  Mr    Minney  was  not  a  prosperous  tradesman,  bin  a  Load 
model  who  had  been  an  unsuccessful  actor  and  lat'-rlv  a  nioHH 
He  had  sat  for  I'alstnf.  jolly  old  monks,  and  o(  ii.  pop 

figures.      He    was   known    n-      Fat    .lack."      At    one    time 
something  to  do  with  the  Big  Wheel,  a  mechanical  w.«nd. 
in  scale  with  himself    if  Mr.  Russell  had  known 

probably   have  painted   the  wheel  on   lh< 
married  a  young  wife  with  some  money  and   wi 
Chelsea  until  they  parted.     The  next  record  is  i >i.->- 
inmate   of  St.  Panoras  \Yorkhouse.  Camden  Town,  for   a    *k 
time,  and  then  the  eager  inquirers:  discovered  that  he  wax  d. 
"And  so  through  art  Mr.  Minney.  an  edw 

actor,    a    model,   a    dweller    in    model    lodging-hou 
house-,   a   failure,  found  fame  at   last.       His  life  r. 

pus-  out  of  die  public  mind.     Hi-  picture  will  prebsN 
a  public  callcry  somewhere,  and  generations  of  :•■ 

W.U.  that's  a  joflj   fat  man.      He  looks  a-  if  llc  knew  all  ab 
gootl  dinner 


IS   GERMANY  "TRULY  REPENTANT'"  FOR   HER  SINS? 


GERMANY  "is  still  an  unrepentant  sinner,"  in  the 
view  of  a  Methodist  bishop  who  has  been  investigating 
conditions  in  order  to  make  n  commendations  for 
relief  work  in  France,  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Danzig, 
rmany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  A  British  religious  writer 
ilarlj  asserts  in  The  British  Weekly  (London)  that  the 
people  of  Germany  "are  putting  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  the 
Allies  up  as  a  shield  between  themselves  and  the  accusations  of 
conscience."  In  contrast  with  this,  however,  we  find  a  dis- 
tinguished Methodist  educator  asserting  that  Germany  has 
<lispl.i\  ed  unmistakable  proof  of  a  real  change  of  heart.  Taking 
up  first  the  charge  of  unrepentance  made  by  Bishop  Cannon,  of 
the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  we  note  his 
declaration  that  after  talking  with  well-informed  and  broad- 
minded  men  and  women  in  all  the  European  countries  he  visited, 
In  found  himself  forced  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  Germany 
is  not  yet  repentant  "upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts 
and  not  upon  prejudice,  narrowness,  or  vindictiveness."  As 
he  writes  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times: 

"First,  Germany  has  sinned.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  world  suffers. 
.  .  .  Thirdly,  Germany  is  unrepentant.  Germany  is  sorry, 
ay,  even  to  the  point  of  'weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,'  but 
noi  sorry  for  her  sin.  No,  she  is  sorry  for  her  failure.  She  is 
like  a  thief  who  is  sorry  that  he  was  stopt  before  he  could  steal 
everything  he  wanted,  but  who  is  not  sorry  for  what  he  has  done, 
and  is  determined  to  fight  to  hold  on  to  the  things  he  was  able 
to  steal  before  he  was  stopt.  There  is  no  indication  that  Ger- 
many has  experienced  any  real  change  of  heart.  There  is  no 
indication  that  she  has  any  sorrow,  to  say  nothing  of  remorse, 
for  the  poverty,  the  debt,  the  famine,  the  disease,  the  suffering, 
I  lie  death  she  lias  brought  upon  the  world.  She  is  sorry  that 
she  is  suffering,  she  is  sorry  that  she  has  been  compelled  to  sign 
a  treaty  which  puts  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  her  and  which 
binds  her  to  make  reparation  to  even  a  limited  extent.  But  she 
knows  nothing  of  genuine  repentance  which  says,  as  did  Ihe 
publican  Zaccheus  to  Jesus,  'If  I  have  taken  anything  from  any 
man,  I  restore  him  fourfold.'  Germany  is  sorry,  angrily  sorry, 
amazedly  sorry,  sullenly  and  morosely  sorry,  revengefully 
sorry,  but  she  is  still  an  inin  pentanl  sinner,  and  she  ought  to  be 
treated  as  such. 

"God    -the  just,  ihe  almighty,  the  loving,  the  Forgiving  God — 

knows  not  how  to  bestow  forgiveness  upon  an  unrepentant 
sinner.  The  willingness,  ay,  the  desire  to  forgive  ma\  he  in  our 
hearts,  but  how  can  forgiveness  be  extended  to  Germany  when 
she  has  not  repented,  when  she  has  brought   forth  no  fruit    meet 

for  repentance,  and  when  she  is  persistently,  deceitfully,  angrily 
trying  to  evade  Hie  just  consequences  of  her  sin?  I  traveled 
the  length  of  Germany  from  Danzig  to  Berlin  and  from  Berlin 
to  the  Holland  frontier,  and  I  have  traveled  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Army  of  Occupation.     There  are  do  devastated  fields, 

no  shell-torn  houses,  no  looted  homes  or  factories,  QO  mines  Hood- 
ed  and    ruined,  no  orchards  i'u\    down,  no  cathedrals   or   public 

buildings  or.  monuments  defaced  or  destroyed.  The  fields, 
forests,   orchards,    factories,    railroads,    public    buildings,    and 

homes  o!  Germany  are  intact.  The  crops  arc  planted  and  arc 
growing,  the  factories  are  ready  for  work,  the  people  arc  under 
the  shelter  of   the   homes  of   their  fathers.      The  revolutions   we 

have  read  about  in  Berlin  and  elsew here  have  wrought  small  com- 
parative damage  to  German  propertj \  truly  repentant 

Germany  would  sorrowfully  bul  eagerly  trj  to  make  repara- 
tion. The  present  real  German;  is  trying  by  hypocrisy  and 
delay  to  ei  ade  reparation. 

"Fourthly,  Germany  must  pay.  For  the  good  of  the  world, 
ay,  for  her  own  real  good,  Germany  musl  be  made  to  pay,  to 

atone,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  crimes 

"Fifthly,  the  Peace  Treaty  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  Ger- 
many   mUSl    be   made    to    realize    that    she   can    not    escape   just 

punishment  and  reparation,     she  must  be  compelled  to  disarm 


and  to  demobilize  at  once.  She  should  be  compelled  to 
maintain  a  responsible,  orderly  form  of  government,  to  be 
determined  by  the  German  people  themselves,  not  by  riots  or 
force  of  arms,  but  by  peaceable  methods  of  elections  and  repre- 
sentative assemblies.  The  Allied  Powers  owe  it  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  see  to  it  that  order  is 
maintained  in  Germany,  even  if  it  be  necessary  as  a  last  resort 
to  send  an  army  to  Berlin.  The  Prussian  military  spirit  must  be 
destroyed.  ...  A  repentant  Germany  is  greatly  to  be  desired; 
but  if  not  a  repentant  Germany,  a  submissive,  obedient,  de- 
Prussianized  Germany  is  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Rev.  James  Stalker,  in  The  British  Weekly  article  mentioned 
above,  telling  what  the  Christians  in  Germany  are  thinking, 
says  on  this  point: 

"The  people  of  Germany  are  putting  the  alleged  misdeeds 
of  the  Allies  up  as  a  shield  between  themselves  and  the  accusa- 
tions of  conscience,  and  their  teachers  are  encouraging  them  in 
this  attitude.  Their  accusations  are  numerous,  but  the  chief 
of  them  is  tho  hunger  blockade." 

For  instance,  it  is  noted,  the  Rev.  F.  Siegmund-Schultze,  the 
director  of  an  institution  for  the  evangelization  of  the  youth  of 
Berlin,  has  written  an  article  on  the  subject  in  his  organ,  Die 
Eiche,  in  which  he  begins  in  what  Dr.  Stalker  calls  "the  following 
alarming  style": 

"The  murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  is  child's  play 
compared  with  the  starvation  of  German  children  which  has 
afflicted  our  poor  country  for  three  years  in  consequence  of  the 
blockade.  None  of  the  other  deeds  of  violence  during  the  world- 
war,  such  as  those  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  on  children 
in  Belgium  and  France,  East  Prussia,  and  Poland,  Serbia,  and 
Macedonia,  can  be  compared  in  either  number  or  crueltjr  with 
this  greatest  murder  of  children  in  history." 

Just  as  it  was  incomprehensible  in  many  Allied  countries  "how 
the  Christians  in  Germany  did  not  rise  up  and  protest  against  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  in  Belgium,"  so  Christians  in  Germany 
seem  unable  to  understand  how  "the  British  conscience  remained 
unaffected  by  the  blockade."  Undoubtedly,  admits  Dr.  Stalker, 
the  horror  of  the  blockade  has  been  very  great,  but,  he  concludes: 

"In  this  country  most  would  maintain  that  the  Germans  had 
brought  the  horrors  of  the  blockade  on  themselves.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  point  of  view  which  as  yet  they  utterly  reject.  The.\ 
describe  the-  sufferings  of  their  country  in  terms  only  paralleled 
by  the  wild  outbursts  of  the  Book  of  Lamentations  or  a  chapter 
like  the  twenty-sixth  of  Leviticus.  From  the  latter  passage, 
however,  toward  the  close  they  might  learn  a  better  way,  and 
descry  for  their  country  a  future  and  a  hope." 

Sharply  contrasting  with  Bishop  Cannon's  characterization  of 
Germany's  present  mood  is  the  declaration  of  Dr.  William  Fair- 
field Warren,  former  president  of  Boston  University,  that  "the 
moral  and  spiritual  mood  of  the  German  republic  is  not  thai  of 
the  former  empire,"  and  that  any  one  who  does  not  recognize 
this  is  either  ignorant  or  posses)  of  ignoble  hatred  toward  a 
fallen  foe.  As  Dr.  Warren  says  in  Zion's  Herald  (Methodist, 
Boston): 

"Before  me  as  I  write  lies  the  best  known  of  the  German 
calendars  for  the  year  1020.    From  its  place  of  publication  if  is 

often  called  the  Augsburger.  This  is  its  thirty-ninth  annual  issue. 
Aiming  to  serve  all  Central  Europe,  it  gives  the  sacred  days  of 
Christians,  .lews,  and  Mohammedans  impartially.  Its  large  and 
finely  illustrated  folio  pages  carry  a  body  of  information  and  of 
light  reading  which  would  require  days  and  days  to  peruse.  The 
constitution  of  the  republic  occupies  a  prominent  place.  A 
history  of  the  fall  of  the  empire  is  given,  and  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  parties  and  movements  through  which  the  present 
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Government  came  to  power  and  to  recognition  bj  the  Entente. 
Nowhere  in  it,  have  I  found  a  word  of  bit  term 
America,  or  even  toward  the  Allied  P  ..Ihctivcly.     The 

loss  of  the  war  is  directly  charged  upon  the  'weak  and  muddh  - 
headed'  officials  of  the  old  regime  who,  just  at  the  tiUM  when 
America  'was  offering  her  Berviee  to  mediate  a  peace, '  •  rigor- 
ously insisted  on  carrying  forward  a  relentL  iibmarine  (Tar- 
tare.  'With  the  loss  of  the  war,'  tli<  -lory  goes  on,  'our  people 
lost  confidence  in  the  Bocial  cl  hiob  till  that   time  bad 

given  it  its  leaders.'  In  nmming  up, 
this  bitter  confession  is  made: 

"'The  hate,  lusl  .deceit  .inhumanity, 
and  measureless  hypocrisj  which  with 
us  had  permeated  our  whole  life  have 
made  princes  and  pi  ople  more  diseased 
than  we, -ill  suspected.  Quite  too  man} 
looked  upon  the  war  itself  asabuaini 

;i  business  of  lust  for  glory,  or  a  busi- 
ness for  money-making.  Too  many 
forgot,  that  the  enhancement  of  the 
outward  power  of  a  people,  conquered 
provinces,  and  war-indemnities  from 
neighbor  nations  aro  aims  intrinsically 
unworthy  and  by  no  means  compensat- 
ing for  the  blood  and  tears  of  a  war. 
.  .  .  We  are.  suffering  the  penalty  of 
the  sins  of  our  fathers  and  that  of  our 
own  sins.' 

"Such  language  as  this  in  such  a 
publication  needs  no  italics  to  show 
its  significance.  And  if  such  is  the 
voice  of  a  purely  secular  popular 
annual,  let  no  self-righteous  '150  per 
cent.  American'  betray  his  ignorance 
or  his  ignoble  animosity  by  again  sav- 
ing: I  hi)'  he  has  seen  no  sign  of  a 
change  of  heart  in  the  land  of  Luther." 


C 


CANADA'S     INTERCHURCH 

MOVEMENT— Political  and  religious 
movements  in  the  United  States  are 
often  paralleled  in  Canada.  So  we 
find  The  Coiigrcgahonalist  (Boston) 
calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  "the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal life  of  the  Dominion  during  the  last 
twelve  months"  was  the  lnterchurch 
Forward  Movement  of  Canada  which 
recently  completed  tho  United  Na- 
tional Campaign  it  started  over  a  year 
ago.  This  campaign,  writes  the 
Ontario  correspondent  of  The  British 
Weekly  (London),  has  given  the  Ca- 
nadian churches  fresh  confidence; 
"work    that    had  been  discontinued 

will  be  revived,  that  which  dragged 
along  will  be  strengthened,  new  ter- 
ritory that  had  been  crying  for  Chris- 
tian workers  will  be  taken  up,  and  a 
true  'forward  movement'  is  antici- 
pated by  ovcry  Church."  Wo  read  in 
The  Congrcgationtrtist: 

"Five    denominations    cooperated 
in    this  —  Anglicans,    Baptists,    Con- 

gregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians-  representing 
the  great  majority  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  country, 
having  an  aggregate  of  over  ten  thousand  churches,  more  than 
one  million  communicant  members,  and  about  four  million  ad- 
herents. The  remarkable  success  of  the  financial  campaign  in 
February  was  in  accord  with  that  of  every  other  feature  of  the 
Movement.  The  combined  objectives  of  these  churches  for  the 
Dominion  totaled  $1 1.1 10,(XK).  Already  the  amount  sub- 
scribed is  in  the  neighborhood  of  913,000,000,  and  will  go  far 
beyond  this,  as  the  canxass  in  many  parts  of  the  country  was 
postponed  owing  to  the  'flu'  epidemic  and  the  condition  of  the 
weather.  About,  one-half  of  the  money  realized  will  be  devoted 
to  missionary  purposes,  the  rest,  to  be  divided  niamh  between 
education  and  ministerial  relief." 


wmm 

Md  by  H.vhrarh 

vi  y    DREAM    HAS   QOMB   TRIE." 

Bays  Doin  Moc(|ii<re;iii.  who  came  to  this  count r\  i<> 
direct  tho  (iregorian  Chant  Congress,  and  he  predicts 
that  through  the  milium  of  the  children  of  America 
the  great  heritage  of  congregational  singing  will  he 
restored  to  the  Catholic  Church." 
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nary   pupil  .  nd.  in 

Of   the   writ*  rs   for    Lh<    '  slbolv 

Jar  pr<  as,    |,r,,\ .  ,]  th(    ■ 
practicability  of  tin 

It    is  through  instruction  Of  the  chil- 
dren that  the  sinking  of   tl 
to  be  made  general,  and    it    w; 
this  idea  in   mind    that     Mn 
Ward,  daughter   of    William    I 
( hitting,  eetabliahed  U 
of  Liturgical  Music  ;it  tl 
of    the  Sacred    Heart     in    N<  «    "S 
From  this  school   1- 
-i  nt  to  <  'atholic  schools,  ■  hurcht  B,  and 

seminaries  in  the  Unit  ind 

Canada  to  teach  the  singing  of 

chants,    particular! 

The   congress    at    St. 

held    under   the   general  supervw 

as  directors  of  chant,  of  lh<  \  • 

Dom  Andn  Nfooquercau,  pnor  of 
Quarr  Abbey,  at  Ryde,  lsl<  "f  Wight, 
the  greatest  living  authority  (,n  ,r" 

chant  in  the  world,  and  his  pupil.  th< 
\ ".  -•.  K.  \.  Dom  A.  Cialard.  prior  of 
Farnlvorough  Abbey.  Hampshire.  Kn- 
gland.     Mr.  .h.s,  ph  Bonm  uist 

Of    St.    Buataoha,    Paris.  the 

m.      In  an  interview   with  V,    W.  Harris,  for  | 
Evening    Poxt,   Dom    Mocqueroau    said    that    the    (}  neper. 
chant  is  the  simplest    and   purest    form   of  liturgical   I  "id, 

being  unison   music,  can  be  sung  by  all  the  peopk 
young  children.    Originally   the  entire  ritual  of  the  church  • 
intoned   or  chanted   in   the   peculiar  form  of  musical   uttoraoOB 
known  as  i he  Gregorian  because  St.  Oregon   <e 
and  revised  a  great  body  of  s.  \cral  hundred  mi 
1  ions  used  DJ   the  earl}    ( 'hureh      The  hiurgie  chant  'M. 

as  universal,  and  as  invariable  a*  tho  liturgy  its> 
this  authority, and  it  is  the  only  form  of  mutrit 
officially  r<  '.hi.  Church.     'I  fPorn  1' 
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promulgated  in  1904,  in  which  a  return  to  the  medieval  style  and 
the  clerical  conception  of  church  music  was  commanded,  w;ts 
an  event  of  far-reaching  importam  1  the  Gre- 

gorian chanl  to  the  highest  place  of  honor  in  the  liturgic  service. 
The  people  wen  cto1  always  silent  beholders  of  the  liturgical 
drama.     On  the  contrary,  we  learn: 

"Their  part  originally  was  akin  to  thai  of  the  chorus  in  the 
Greek  drama;  they  responded  to  the  prayers  of  the  priest  with  a 
shout  of  approval,  'Amen.'  with  a  bursl  of  joy,  'Alleluia!' 
The  kyrie  was  their  own  plea  For  mercy,  the  credo  their  own  ac1 
of  faith.  Rut  for  generations  the  voice  of  the  people  has  been 
hushed.  Now  the  Church  is  restoring  to  them  then-  musical 
birthright,     since  the  Renaissance  public  worship  has  suffered  a 

gradual  deterioration.  Music  has  been  treated  as  an  end 
rat  her  t  han  as  a  means,  and  both  music  and  prayer  have  suffer*  d. 
The  liturgy,  the  complex  of  public  worship  through  words, 
through  gesture,  through  color,  through  sound  is  the  most 
powerful  means  toward  conversion  and  sanctiheation.  Music 
musl  lie  primarily  prayer,  and.  furthermore,  liturgical  prayer, 
vesting  itself  "with  the  exact  form  and  spirit  of  liturgy.  The  late 
Pope  Pius  X.  recognized  this  when  be  declared  thai  these  quali- 
ties arc  to  be  found  in  the  highest  degree  in  Gregorian  chant, 
which  is  consequents   the  eh;. Tit  proper  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

"The  great  wealth  of  Gregorian  melody  is  known  only  to 
comparatively  fen  people,  even  to-day,  for  it  is  used  throughout 
the  whole  service  in  comparatively  few  churches.  But  we  hope 
to  make  it  better  known,  to  encourage  anil  cultivate  its  use 
everywhere.     Wedonol  seek  to  have  it  supplant  all  other  kinds 

of  music— by  no  means  but  we  ward  its  use  extended  and  en- 
larged so  thai  the  people  themselves  may  again  take  their 
rightful  and  proper  part  in  the  liturgic  service.  This,  of  course, 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  education,  by  training  in  the 
Gregorian  music. 

"The  care  and  preservation  and  cultivation  of  the  Gregorian 
melodies  have  long  been  a  sort  of  special  province  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks,  (iregory  himself,  indeed,  was  a  Benedictine: 
they  stole  him  from  the  order  to  make  him  Pope.  Many  of  the 
besl  of  the  old  musical  manuscripts  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Benedictine  monasteries— tho  there  are  others,  of  course,  in 
libraries  elsewhere,  many  of  them.  In  tin-  course  of  the  last 
century  much  work  has  been  done  in  searching  out  and  studying 
and  restoring  these  old  manuscripts.  Chief  among  the  simple 
chants  are  the  Gregorian  tones  which  are  appointed  to  be  used 
in  the  singing  of  the  Psalms." 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  MOVIE  CRUELTY  —  Complaints 
against  moving  pictures  thai  display  the  bullying,  beating, 
shooting,  or  the  wanton  killing  of  animals  in  any  manner  have 
been  recently  appearing  in  letters  to  the  New  York  papers. 
\n<l  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  which  has  printed  a  number 
of  these  protests,  believes  they  are  well  founded.  As  it  remarks 
editorially: 

"A  bull-light  is  bad  enough  to  old-fashioned  American  ideas, 

but   at  least    the  Spaniards  see  the  bull   make  a  tight   of  it.      The 

Spaniards  too  would  object,  quite  possibly,  to  seeing  pictures 
of  ruffianly  torture  practised  for  their  supposed  delighl  upon 
such  amiable  ami  dependent  friends  of  man  as  the  dog  and  the 
cat. 

"It.  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  thai  1  he  objec- 
tionable deeds' often  id  within  the  character  of  the  person  who 
performs  them.  To  be  asked  to  sit  at  the  visual  representation 
of  a  revolting  deed  is  an  LnsuH  to  our  instincts.  It  resembles 
putting  BUI  Sikts's  murder  of  Nancy  on  the  scree  u  an  abomi- 
nable thing! 

"Nor  does  i manager's  assurance  that  the  animate  suffer 

no  harm  or  scare.  onl\  play  dead,  and  so  on,  satisfy  Us.  Do 
they  never  suffer  or  does  he  mean  hardlv  ever.'  Well,  even 
if  never,  the  thing  should  not  be  tolerated.  It  suffices  that  the 
beholders    believ  e   t  he  crilelt  ies   real  ;     that     makes  the  effect    real 

upon  i  in  ■m.  And  i  v  eu  if  every  case  were  known  to  be  simulation, 
the  pre  entation  of  such  spectacles  to  the  eye  must  sicken  the 
heart  firsl   and  later  callous  it." 


GoRREi  HON — Dr.  Alon/.o   K.  Taylor  informs  us   that    he  did 
not    make   the  statement    denying   the   need   of   American   aid    to 

Europe  which  was  attributed  t"  him  on  page  46  <>f  our  issue 
of  June  ■">,  and  which  we  quoted  in  good  faith  from  a  Baltimore 
paper. 


WHY   PREACHING   IS   "FOOLISHNESS" 

TO  THE  FIRST  GREAT  PREACHER  of  the  Christian 
Church  we  owe  the  phrasi  ,  "foolishness  of  preaching.'' 
Thesermons  of  St.  Paul  established  Christianity  through- 
out the  Roman  Empire  and  have  been  the  pattern  for  all  Christian 
preachers  ever  since.  Yet  every  once  in  a  while  some  one  tells 
us  that  the  sermon  has  become  mere  folly,  a  tradition,  "signi- 
fying nothing."  Mr.  John  Spargo,  a  Socialist  writer  of  note, 
puts  this  view-poinl  with  extraordinary  frankness  in  an  article 
in  The  Christum  Century  (Chicago).  He  acknowledges  the  mis- 
ion  and  permanence  of  Christianity,  but  believes  that  the 
pulpit  is  "the  weak  spot  in  the  church  of  to-day — its  Achilles 
tendon."  It  is  very  doubtful,  he  continues,  "whether  all  the 
preaching  that  will  be  done  in  America  during  the  next  twelve 
months  will  add  as  much  to  the  well-being  of  America  as  the 
work  of  one  honest  efficient  farmer  or  as  thai  of  a  humblo 
school-teacher  in  some  'little  red  schoolhouse."  In  tin  view- 
point of  this  writer  and  thinker,  preaching  is  a  "futility"  and 
the  pulpit  "an  anachronism."  He  believes  thai  on  important 
mailers  the  opinions  of  preachers  "are  held  in  less  esteem  than 
those  of  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  land."  For  one  thing, 
we  are  told — 

"Preaching  is  not  a  man-sized  job.  The  pulpit  is  an  anach- 
ronism in  tho  modern  world.  Preaching  comes  down  to  us 
from  a  past  age,  when  fe>  possest  Bibles  and  fewer  still  could 
read  them  for  themselves.  It  was  necessary  then  when  the 
believers  assembled  together  to  have  some  one  read  and  explain 
the  Word  to  them.  To-day  whin  almost  every  person  can 
read  for  himself,  when  Bibles  can  be  purchase  d  for  a  few  <■<  nts, 
there  is  no  need  for  such  a  service.  The  average  man  in  the 
pew  is  quite  as  capable  of  reading  the  Bible  and  interpreting 
any  passage  which  interests  him  as  the  average  minister.  That 
is  probably  the  reason  why  1  he  old-fashioned  expository  sermon 
and  the  sermon  on  doctrinal  subjects  are  rarely  heard  in  our 
cities  nowadays.  A  modern  reference  Bible,  with  maps,  con- 
cordance, topical  index,  and  explanatory  notes,  will  enable  any 
man  or  woman  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  understand  the  vital 
portions  of  the  Bible  much  better  than  the  old-fashioned  sermon 
so  laboriously  compiled  as  a  Friday  morning's  task  with  the  aid 
of  'Barnes'  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,'  'Ellicott's  Commen- 
tary,' and  the  'sermon-outlines'  in  some  homiletio  review." 

The  fact  that  the  old-fashioned  sermon  has  so  largely  given  way 
to  fifteen-minute  "snappy  talks"  on  timely  topics  means,  we 
are  told,  that  "the  old  time  'Lyceum  lecture'  has  supplanted 
the  sermon."  This,  it  is  held,  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  preacher 
were  a  specialist  like  the  lecturer  who  confines  himself  to  two 
or  three  carefully  prepared  addresses  delivered  over  and  over 
again.  But  the  average  minister  "is  practically  under  contract 
to  have  a  new  message  to  deliver  every  Sunday  for  ten  or  eleven 
months  in  a  year."  Xot  even  the  ablest  men  in  the  country 
could  successfully  perform  such  a  task,  for  "given  an  intelli- 
gent congregation,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  for  supposing  that 
any  man  can  possibly  have  anything  of  importance  to  say  to  it, 
week  after  week,  year  in  and  year  out."  The  average  minister, 
according  to  Mr.  Spargo,  is  a  poor  guide  in  matters  sociological, 
and — 

"Even  the  moral  and  spiritual  problems  of  the  educated  and 
enlightened  man  of  to-day  are  largely  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
minister  of  the  church  he  attends.  The  ministerial  training, 
environment,  habits  of  life,  and,  generally,  temperament,  unite 
to  produce  this  result.  The  minister  does  not  know  from  expe- 
rience except  in  very  rare  cases — anything  of  the  problems 
which  baffle  and  perplex  the  man  of  business,  the  public  official, 
the  professional  man.  Theological  seminaries  can  not  give  this 
knowledge;  it  can  not  he  learned  from  books  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired second-hand.  It  can  only  come  from  personal  experience 
— from  life.  Men  who  tunc  not  thus  known  the  problems  which 
besel  men.  their  temptations  and  their  perplexities,  can  give 
very  little  help  to  others.  When  we  remember  these  things  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  pulpit  of  to-day  possesses  so  little 
influence." 


Tho   Litr-ran,    Diprst  '    nr    ]0.    J020  \\ 


MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 
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Order  by  the  case  for  summer 

Then  you  have  them  ready  at  an  instant's  notice 
to  give  you  a  delicious  dish,  hot  or  cold,  made 
doubly  tempting  by  Campbell's  famous  tomato 
sauce.  For  the  picnic,  for  the  outing,  the  motor 
or  boating  trip  or  for  regular  use  on  the  home 
table,  the  quality  and  convenience  of  Campbell's 
Beans  make  them  an  ideal  summer  food. 

15c  a  Can 


F.xccpt  wnl  of  Miaiianippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


BRITISH  statesmen  have  ever  been  apl 
in  the  ways  of  pun-  literature; 
iliis  3onnet,  which  the  London  Spectator 
receives  from  the  ex-Prime  Minister  and 
.  in  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  shows  the 
versatility  in  which,  ii  is  feared,  our  poli- 
ticians fail: 

MOMENTS 

BY    HeRBEKI     A.8QUITH 

If  we  could  save  our  moments,  store  them  d< 

In  cellars  of  the  mind  to  choose  at  will, 
Not  as  the  dream  that  drowns  into  a  sleep, 

But  as  the  taste  of  wine,  laid  cool  and  siili 
Could  groping  fingers  hold  the  grains  of  ore 

And  set  the  scattered  jewels  in  a  crc 
i  tomb  out  the  beach  of  Time,  and  from  the  shore 

Xet  all  the  tangled  treasure  floating  down 

Then  living  so  with  heaven  at  our  hand 
Wed  fly  at  death,  like  laden  bees,  to  bear 
That  heaven  captive  o>  the  heaven  there! 
Longer  than  any  bronze  these  would  abide 
These,  that  are  now  as  writing  on  the  sand 
Bi  neath  the  wave  of  each  oncoming  tide. 

Who  ii  is  that  apologizes  to  Pippa  in  the 
owing  from  The  Craftsman    June)  may 
b<  ar  dispute.    It  may  be  a  farmer  or  an  old- 
ohool    politician,  or   an   incorrigible  opti- 
onal     \\  e  lea  ■  e  it  to  you: 

APOLOGIES  TO  PIPPA 

B\    EARLB    CORNWALLId 

At  last  summer  's  here; 
The  liill  s  verdure-clad; 
I  he  orchard  's  full  bloom; 
Our  William  s  returned 
Corn  's  good,  so  I  hear 
Spring  wheat    s  not  so  bad 
The  Quail  trills  her  tune; 

The  Kaiser's  well  spurned; 
Now  seven  's  at  six — 

Instead  of  at   s,  ven  . 

The   Earth   turns  i  lie  same. 

TllO    N'llClll  'S   al    .'level, 

And  (  lod  's  with   the   Right — 
God  's  truiu  in  Beavi  Ql 

Tin  I..  - 1  .  -.  idciK-c  i  liai  Hen  1  < 'arter  is 
right  is  the  large  number  of  voices  thai 
lilted  themselves  from  the  trenches  to  say 
no  more  than  the  following  claims  for  the 
homeland,  ami  yel  fell  the  sacrifice  they 
wen  making  justified.  It  appears  in  /  , 
•i  Review  (London)  for  June: 

ENGLAND 

My  Bi  kyi,  Carter 

i  qi  land     a  meadon  loud  with  bees, 

-hill     in    Willi    I. ill     IIIIH  Indj     I  lees, 

\H'i  colored  like  an  angel's  hair 
it.  cause  of  ail  iii' 

land     the  ghosl  of  an  old  mill 

81  ill  Standing  dauntless  on  a  hill. 
Itself  as  old  a  -  shadow 
'  'i   the  Bxl  shinin 

i  ogland     a  woodwa  i  palelj  lii 
With  primroi <  a  « lure  childri  d 
Big  bloomy  hunehes  on  theli 

\nd  in  their  hail  .  and  00 

I  QgUuld      a  meado«   loud  will 

■Shadowed  by  honeyed  llnd 

The  color  of  a  sunset  sky — 

Kor  this  men  live — for  this — the]  die 


Like  the  garlands  thai  Decoration  day 
strewed  so  plentifully  over  the  graves  of  the 
world's  war-heroes  is  this  one  from  a  hand 
that  knew  and  participated  and  now  re- 
members.     Scribru   '    prints  it ; 

SOISSONS 

By  Hardwicke  Nevin 

Over  these  winter  wastes  where  broke  the  wars 
Xow  falls  the  weary  night.     And  once  again 
High  in  the  hollow  dusk  burn  the  great  stars 
Like  rockets,  rise  and  gleam — upon  the  Aisne. 

i  he  buried  dead  no  brown  leaves  hover 
No  spring-scents  linger.      In  her  death-hung  lair 
Here  Autumn  mourned  alone  tin-  passing  year 
And  wailed  unto  the  moon,  that  all  was  over. 

Peace,  like  a  snow,  has  feathered  down  and  sight  l 
And  swung  tin-  living  heart  to  a  far  height. 
From  wastes  aflash  with  joins,  these  heart- 
died 
Have  taken  wing,  for  some  great  evening  flight 
On  vaster  pinions  of  the  Soul;   to  skies 
Of  spring,  brown  autumn  leavec     and  memories. 


The  following  might  be  called  "A 
Pilgrim — New  Stylo,"  if  we  accept  Ali<s 
Fisher's  point  of  view.  It  states  well, 
ertheless,  the  point  of  view  of  many, 
and  we  quote  it  from  the  pages  of  The 
Free  in  nit  (New  York): 

KINFOLK— 1620  AND   1920 

By  Katherine  Fisher 

In  the  house  of  my  kinfolk  I  am  an  alien. 
Our  Mayflower  blood,  once  heretical,  rebel. 
Flows  now  in  their  veins,  orthodox.  Tory, 
i  inly  in  mine  the  old  freedom 
Heats  the  new  barriers. 

\I>  mother-tongue  in  the  mouth  of  my  kinfolk 

To  me  is  foreign, 

Praising  law  perverted  to  tyranny, 

Condemning  a  juster  order 

Because  justice  is  strange,  involves  changes. 

But  native  to  my  heart  is  the  spt 

Of  the  Italian  weaver  on  sirike. 
Exhorting  his  comradt  s 

Tho  I  understand  not  his  words, 
I  understand  him. 

\nd  closer  lo  me  than  sisters 

\iv  ,Tewi$h  yirls.  orient-eyed  and  voluble, 

i  larment  workers,  loyalh  standing  together, 

Daughters,  like  me,  of  a  pilgrim  line. 

<  »i  a  i»  opli  I'l :  secured,  exiled,  pioneers  of  liberty. 

Wil  h  thest    I  am  al  Inane: 

In  the  house  of  my  kinfolk   I  .on  an  alieu. 


Perhaps  Miss  Fisher  will  not  accept  the 
quietism  of  her  contemporary,  Risa  Lowie; 
but  if  she  comes  to  see  the  stedfastm  a 
of  life  amid  i1  manifold  change  .  me  may 
sometime  give  another  such  to  The 
Republic: 

PEACK 

Hv    Kis  v    Low  1 1 

I  ha> ■  I  i  lie  ground 

\ud  tn>  hours  fall  slow 
Like  the  fragrant  lines 
Of  needles  sUpt  on  needled  loon  ago. 


Beneath  young  pines 
That  pattern  all  their  yearnings  dark 

against  the  sky 
I  lie. 
And  through  their  wild  unrest 

tu>   starlight  shim  s 

Young  fern-coils  stir 

And  dream  designs 
Where  once  my  dreams  close-folded  were: 

And  I 
I  give  them  shelter  and  the  balm  of  fir: 
I  have  become  as  quiet  as  the  ground 

beneath  the  pines. 


Mr.  Morley's  column  in  the  New  York 
/•;  i  nini)  Post,  called  "The  Bowling  Green." 
is,  like  the  other  newspaper  "columns,"  hos- 
pitable to  poetry,  and  gets  some  of  the  b 
Death  is  not  here  made  a  moan,  but  a  law . 
George  Eliot's  "Choir  Invisible"  moral- 
ized this  idea;  but  we  venture  there  is 
more  sheer  poetry  here: 

RESPONDIT 

Hv  David  Morton 

Apple-tree,  apple-tree,  what  is  it  worth: 
Beauty  and  passion  and  red-lipped  mirth, 
fashioned  of  fire  for  the  blossoming  earth 
Oone  in  a  transient  spring? 

Spending  and  spilling  your  wealth  ihrough  the 

grass 
Coiner  of  <oiiis  that  must  rust  and  pass — 
Knowing  the  end  is  .   .  .  alas,  and  alas1 
What  may  a  poet  sing? 

Sum  (,f  the  dust  tliat  is  blossomy  boughs. 
Dust  that  is  more  than  your  thought  allows; 
Sing  you  forever  impossible  rows 
Unto  tlte  springs  to  be. 

Dust  of  thr  dust  is  for  tire  and  birth. 
Beauty  and  passion  a:icl  red-lipped  mirth. 
Fashioned  of  dust  for  thr  blossoming  earth — 
Even  of  you  and  me. 

In  another  issue  of  The  Post  we  are  given 
tlu  following  to  celebrate  the  passing  of  a 
place  that  hade  fair  to  be  one  of  New  Fork's 
literary  shrines.  Since  Maselield  came 
among  lis  as  a  war-lecturer.  " O'Connor's " 
has  been  a  frequent  theme  of  paragraph. irs  ; 
now  it  passes  in  the  glory  of  a  sonnet: 

O'CONNORS  CAFE 

ich     {venue,    neat    Sixth,   where    John 

Masefidd,  aforetime,  tended  bar.) 

Bl    Win  i  \M   Etosi  Benet. 

They'll  have  "apartments"  on  the  upper  floors, 
And  shops  !>clow  .  here  where  the  CTOSSWayS  meet, 
Where  "I."  trains  shake  high  trestles  down  the 

street 
\nd  Idle  loungers  lean  from  dirty   doors. 

No  more  some  shrewd  eyed  Bacchus  shakes  and 

pours 
Glittering  decoctions  when  the  spring  is  sweet 
Wiih  violet  twilight,  or  through  festering  i u 

id  summer,  while  the  eternal  traffic  roars. 

O'Connor's  passes  and  that  tall  Bastlle 
wuh  clock-faci   ever  owlish  of  hue  hours 
Utiles  on.  w  here  once  a  strange  young  sailor  p.i 

oui    bar  i. light-work,   dream  of  nights  al 
n  h.t  i 

i  daik  sia     anil  to  invoke  such  powers 
As  guard  his  greatness  here  until  the  last. 


The  literary  Dtgmi  for  Jan.    i'< 


Welch 

THE      NATIONAL      £>  R   /  AT  K  '* 


The  drink  of  health 


G  Welch's  *        * 
rapelade 

the  pure  grape  spread 

Delightful  on  bread,  muffins,  toast, 
pan  cakes;  for  waking  pastry.  Just 
grapes  and  pure  sugar  without  seeds 
or  skins.  Acid  crystals  removed  by 
patented  process,  in  15  ounce  glass 
jars  and  8  ounce  tumblers  from  your 
grocer. 


WELCH'S  is  bottled  October.  It  has  the  sparkle 
of  crisp,  keen  air.  It  brings  you  the  richness  of 
purple-ripe,  premium  Concord  grapes,  pressed  out 
at  the  fullness  of  perfection. 

Drink  Welch's  for  its  healthfulness.  Drink  it 
for  the  joy  of  its  fresh-grape  flavor,  its  tart-sweet 
taste,  its  invigorating,  satisfying,  thirst-quenching 
goodness. 

Welch's  is  just  the  pure  juice  of  the  fruit — nothing 
added,  nothing  taken  away.  It  may  be  diluted  with 
plain  or  charged  water  or  blended  with  lemonade, 
punch  or  other  beverages.  Many  such  recipes  are 
given  in  our  booklet  "Welch  Ways."  Write  for 
a  copy. 

Order  Welch's  from  your  grocer  or  druggist  b\ 
the  bottle  or  by  the  case.  Ask  tor  Wl  LCHs  at  the 
Soda  Fountain. 


Z     • 


TneWelch.  Grape  Juice  Company,Westfield,A£}f 
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ARMCO  BRAND 


American 
Ingot  Iron 

ENAMELED 
PRODUCTS 


What  makes  them 
so  beautiful? 

THE  housewife  strokes  the  polished  surfaces 
of  her  Enameled  Refrigerator,  Kitchen  Cabi- 
net and  Table  Top,  all  of  which  are  made  of 
Armco  Brand  of  American  Ingot  Iron.  She 
runs  her  eye  over  the  enameled  parts  of  her 
kitchen  stove  made  of  the  same  metal,  and 
marvels  at  the  sleek  perfection  that  she  both 
sees  and  feels.  Where  are  the  usual  rough 
places?  Is  the  smoothly  beautiful  finish  due 
to  some  newandwonderful  process  of  enameling? 

Enameling  processes  are  improving  all  the 
time,  but  the  real  reason  is  the  remarkable  purity 
and  evenness  cf  the  metal  underneath  (he  enamel — 
American  Ingot  Iron. 

It  is  made  so  even  and  so  free  from  occluded 
gases,  seams,  scars,  cracks,  spots,  and  other 
defects  that  commonly  cause  blemishes  in 
enameled  products,  that  the  coating  of  enamel- 
ing goes  on  smoothly  and  perfectly,  and  stays 
that  way. 

Many  leading  stove  manufacturers  have  prac- 
tically eliminated  their  "culls"  because  they 
now  use  Armco  Brand  of  American  Ingot  Iron 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  their  stoves, 
kitchen  cabinets,  and  table  tops.  The  Sanico 
Porcelain  Range  and  the  Leonard  Cleanable 
Refrigerator,  together  with  the  Kitchen  Cabinet 
and  Table  Top  pictured  in  this  advertisement, 
are  made  from  American  Ingot  Iron  of  the  well- 
known  Armco  purity  and  quality. 

We  are  always  glad  to  aid  housewloes  in  secur- 
ing Enameled  Products  made  of  Armco  Brand  of 
American   Ingot  Iron  for   their  homes.      Write  uj. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

Box  305,  Middletown,  Ohio 


r 


LESSONS  •  IN  -AMERICAN  •  CITIZENSHIP 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DlCEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


A  PRESIDENTIAL   CAMPAIGN    (  NDER    \\  i\ 


CAMPAIGN   OK    EDUCATION— The  thorough  onj 
(ion    Of    III'      Pr<     I'll  iili.il    Campaign    <->  nil  nil  t  » <-<  -    ;ui<)     III'' 
vast   amounl   of  efforl   accomplished   bj    bhem  indi 
what  is  involved  m  the  campaign  ol  education.     I' 
ohool  of  instruction;  1 1 1  *  -  people  heed  instruction  from  pi 
and  press   then  who  tak<    bul  little  interest  in  publii 
at  other  times.     It  "would  Del   l><    difficull   to  show   that   th< 
benefits  of  such  a  campaign  outweigh  its  evil 
\\  oodburn,  who  cites  Bryoe'e    'American  Commonwealth"  for 
Iho  following  summarized  presentation  of  th<  aimi  of  thii  i 
manent  p;irty  organization: 

1.  Union   -The  organization  strivet  to  keep  the  part]  together 
to  prevent  Bohism  and  dissension.     The  organizing    managers, 
therefore,  will  strive  to  suppress  discussion  within  the  party  on  ■ 
divisive  question,  to  urge  the  duty  of  part]  loyalty,  and  to  hold 
in  line  the  traditional  supporters  of  tb<    party.     Tin    National 
Committee,  through  its  agents,  often  intervenes  in  ;i  Statt 
allay  strife  and   dissension;    and    the  state  committees   may 
bring  similar  party  pressure  to  bear  within  ;i  count y  where  ! 
(ions  are  rending   the   part]    and   endangering   success.     And 
many  party  voters  who  have  protested  vigorously,  during  the 
early  months  of  the  campaign,  that   they   "would   never,   do, 
never,"  support  the  parly  again  under  tin  course  il  i-  pursui 
have  been  "whipl  into  line"  by  the  various  tactics  of  the  cam- 
paign manager-. 

2.  Recruiting — To  bring  in  new  voters,  to  look  alter  the 
immigrants,  the  lirst  voters,  and  the  newcomers  in  a  com- 
munity. It  is  expected  thai  the  party  attitude  of  every  voter 
in  every  precinct  shall  be  reported  to  general  headquarter-. 

3.  Enthusiasm  -To  quicken  the  indifferent,  to  combat  general 
apathy,  to  arouse  ihe  voters  to  sympathy  and  action.  Some- 
times the  managers  pursue  the  policy  of  a  "still  hunt,"  or  conduct 
a,  "gum-shoe"  campaign.  That  is,  they  quietly  and  privatel] 
interview  as  many  voters  as  possible  personally,  distributing 
parly  speeches  and  influencing  the  voters  by  quiet  tactics. 
Noting  precincts  are  generally  bo  subdivided  that  there  will  be  a 
limited  number  of  voters  to  a  precinct,  not  to  exceed.  Bay, 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  parly  faith  and  loyalty  of  th< 
majority  of  these  will  he  well  known.  They  need  no  attention 
from  the  party  workers.  From  their  ranks  the  party  workers 
are  drawn 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  method  of  campaign,  'ailed  thi> 
"whoop-la"  or  "hurrah"  campaign,  has  for  its  purpose  the 
arousing  of  the  rank  and  file  from  their  indifference  and  lethargj . 
the  stirring  of  their  party  spirit,  and  the  drawing  of  party  lint 
The  managers  seek  to  arouse  tin-  party  enthusiasm  of  meetii: 
speeches,  bands,  parades,  rallies,  barbecues,  and  grand  demon- 
strations, all  designed  to  excite  the  voter  to  shout  with  part] 
loyalty  and  to  vote  with  Ids  part]  crowd. 

4.  Instruction- -This  is  a  fourth  aim  of  the  part]  organ- 
isation. Voters  must  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
political  issues:    thej    must   be  given  information  about  their 

leaders  and  about    (he  wrongs  of  their  opponents. 

CAMPAIGN   LITERATURE— In  addition  to  the  Bureau  of 

Speakers  which  appoints  men  to  speak  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  recruits  the  ablest  and  most  influential  persona 
(o  speak  in  doubtful  States,  there  is  to  be  noticed  the  committee 
in  charge  of  literary  and  press  matter,  and  the  committee  on 
distribution  of  documents  which  are  to  be  distributed  among 
the  voters.  Thousands  of  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  documents 
are    compiled     throughout     the    campaign    setting    forth    tad-. 


distribute  d    *  I  r. , .: 

lied  m 

i  i   W  i 

th<    l: 

directl]    t<>  individual 

be  had  on  application,  but  il 

loads   to   the  chairmen   of   th< 

who   attend    to   its   distribut  .,.*.  »nh   •*!„,.• 

will  do  (he  b  d       In   1891 

rk   for  (in.    of  thi    part 
w  hil<    in  1000  it   v 
tion  to  public  speaking  and  th.  diss* 
party  committees  bavi  in  lab 

the    part;.     ; 
editorials  in  thl  and  d.ol .    pap 

is  tin   most  effective  form 
for  it  i-  elaborate  and  ingi 

made    Dp   for    thl 

thousandc   of    papers,   'patent    in 
countrj  pn—.  whfli   bo  metropolitan  pap 

to  be  used  at  the  editors'  discn  tion." 

"All  loyal  party  pap  dally  th<   pap)  | 

patronage  and  the  Country  printing,  print  • 
to  Mr.  Willi-  .1.  Abb' 

"Many  country  pap.  r-  ha  ilitic&l  d 

that  furnished  from  political  h<  adquarti  ra.     V 

pap.rs    print     these    furni-h.  d    articli 

what   the  subject  of  the  article, 
exhortation  to  vote  the  party  tick 
parties  furnish   Independent    papere  articli 
contributed  by  able  advocates  on  id> .    T 

the  party  managers  is  new  bo  politics  and  b 
an  increase  in  die  literary  force.  But  boll 
this  means  of  putting  the  part  i  befon 

minda  are  not   fully   made  up." 

In  this  instruction  of  voters  bj  lit)  ratlin 
religion-  prejudio*  -  an  al 
points  out,  and  different  a 

tiling,  and  California  than 

or  Boston.     Tin  re  I 

for  the  Iri.-h.  and  the  Scandinavians; 

are  supplied  with  sermon-  turning  on 

toon-  and    large   placards   an    published 

throughout  the  land. 

I    IMPAIGN    SPEAKING        An   import  th« 

instruction  and  .stimulation  of  the  voting  public  if  public 
ing,  and  campaign  spealo  It  the  w.v 

the  ordinary  achoolhousi    or  cart-tail 
luminaries,  the  distinguish     United  States  S 

candidates,  lib   Mr.  Hr\:m   or  Mi  •>         In    190 

Over  BIZ  hundred  part  w .  r.    D  |  from  " 

headquarters  of   the   Democrat*     p  on- 

agers must  la]   0U1  the  rout.    (. 
and  seek  in  « \.  r>    \\a\ 

mo.-t  good.     Spealo  city  audi.i.  sent    forth   in 

language  - 

In  the  ten  days  immediately  preceding  the  rh 
is   estimated    that    as   many  »• 

speeches  were  rr  -\    week-day  night. 


THE   PAINT  INDUSTRY 

Prom  The  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter) 


BUILDING  ACTIVITY  AND  PAINT 

AN  UNFAILING  BAROMETER  of  present  and  future 

/\  conditions  in  the  paint,  varnish,  and  allied  industries  is 
.X  JL  afforded  bj  the  activity  in  the  building  trades.  If 
building  is  active,  then  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
there  will  be  an  active  demand  for  paint  materials*;  ifbuilding 
is  at  a  standstill,  or  below  normal,  then  the  demand  for  paint 
materials  follows  suit.  At  the  present  time  building  activity 
is  not  only  active,  it  is  unprecedented. 

An  analysis  of  the  April  building  statistics  compiled  by  the 
F.  W.  Dodge  Company  discloses  that  the  outstanding  feature 
is  the  fact  that  residential  building,  which  has  been  lagging 
behind  other  construction  work  for  some  months;  has  resumed  a 
place  of  prime  importance  over  all  other  classes  of  building 
activity.  Figures  on  awards  of  contracts  in  the  territory  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Missouri  River  during  April 
give  to  residential  building  31  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whereas 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  it  represented  but  19  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 

The  Dodge  Company  reports  that  the  total  amount  of  con- 
tracts awarded  during  April,  1920,  in  the  territory  referred  to 
above,  was  $334,007,000,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the 
March  figures  of  $327,897,000,  and  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  figure  for  April,  1919,  which  was  $188,852,000.  The  total 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1920  amounts  to  $1,114,415,000, 
as  compared  with  $464,407,000  for  the  firsj;  four  months  of  1919. 

Apportioned  to  the  various  classes  of  construction  work  the 
April  figures  show  $103,743,000,  or  31  per  cent.,  for  residential 
buildings;  $65,498,000,  or  20  per  cent.,  for  public  works  and 
utilities;  $62,181,000,  or  19  per  cent.,  for  industrial  buildings; 
and  $57,115,000,  or  15  per  cent.,  for  business  buildings. 

The  foregoing  data  apply  only  to  contracts  that  have  already 
been  awarded.  Contemplated  work  reported  during  April 
amounted  to  $445,033,000,  bringing  the  total  for  contemplated 
work  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  up  to  $2,144,637,000, 
which  includes  $482,344,000  for  residential  buildings;  $432,- 
523,000  for  industrial  buildings;  $423,317,000  for  public  works 
and  utilities;   and  $301,693,000  for  business  buildings. 


PAINT  EXPORTS  IN   1919 

During  the  calendar  year  1919  paint  and  varnish  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  exported  their  products  to  ninety- 
two  different  countries.  The  volume  of  business  was  gratifying, 
the  grand  total  amounting  to  $25,478,426,  as  compared  with 
$17,511,625  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  an  increase  of 
$7,966,741.  Carbon,  bone,  and  [lampblack  exports  accounted 
for  $1,573,740  of  the  1919  total;  unclassified  dry  colors,  $3,- 
086,866;  red  lead,  $735,177;  white  lead.  $3,037,292;  ready 
mixed  paints.  $4,699,925;  varnish,  $2,713,727:  oxid  of  zinc. 
$3,059,276;   unclassified  paints  and  varnishes,  $6,602,423. 

England  was  the  (largest  purchaser  of  our  carbon,  bone,  and 
lampblack  in  1919,  taking  $548,549  worth.  Next  came  Canada. 
with  $271,686,  France  with  $214,160,  China  with  $113,118, 
and  Japan  with  $109,168. 

Of  the  '•..•-'■-,7,797  pounds  ,,f  red  had  valued  at  $735,177) 
exported  during  1919,  Brazil  took  937,844  pounds,  this  con- 
stituting her  our  Largest  customer  for  this  product.  Argentina 
took  909,467  pounds  and  Canada  838,740  pounds.  England 
was  our  greatesl  customer  for  white  lead  during  1919,  Bhe 
having  taken  7,309,382  pounds,  valued  at  $742,257.  Prance 
got  3,620,235  pound-,  valued  al  $375,284;  Scotland,  3,358,555 
pounds,  valued  al  $326,288,  and  Argentina,  2,920,965  pounds, 
valued  al  1398,022.  The  entire  quantity  ofjwhite  had  exported 
from  the  United  states  in  1919  totaled  28,033,485  pounds, 
valued  al  $3,037,292. 

Cuba  look  the  greatest  share  of  our  exports  of  ready-mi  \ed 
paints  in   1919,  purohs  lions,  valued  at  $NSK,121; 

Argentina  bought  165,449  gallons,  valued  al  $455,325;  Mexico, 
145,890  gallons,  valued  at  $311,749;  Canada,  139,432  gallons, 
valued   al    $225,880,   and    Brazil,    132,953   gallon-,   valued  at 

$300,155.      A    total    of   2,261,914    irallous   was   exported,    valued 

at  $4,699,925. 

Oftl  I   A  1,418,267  gallons  of  varnish  (valued  at  $2,713,- 

727)  exported  from  this  oo  iu  1919,  Sweden  took  1M.',17<; 


gallons,  valued  at  $361,539;  Denmark,  131,322  gallons,  valued  at 
$212,228,  and  Argentina,  103,098  gallons,  valued  at  $247,462. 

Oxid  of  zinc  shipments  from  these  shores  during  the  period 
under  review  totaled  29,405,334  pounds,  valued  at  $3,059,276. 
Canada  was  our  largest  customer,  taking  7,583,999  pounds, 
valued  at  $655,743;  England,  7,320,660  pounds,  valued  at 
$737,213;  France,  4,412,257  pounds,  valued  at  $471,636,  and 
Brazil,  2,740,644  pounds,  valued  at  $347,187. 

Canada  was  our  largest  customer  of  unclassified  paints  and 
colors  and  varnishes  in  1919,  total  sales  to  that  country  amount- 
ing in  value  to  $1,173,158.     England  came  next  with  $1,039,177. 

We  traded  with  Germany  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of 
$17,739,  made  up  as  follows:  White  lead,  11,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,336;  ready-mixed  paints,  516  gallons,  valued  at  $1,030; 
varnish,  10,002  gallons,  valued  at  $15,373. 


LINSEED -OIL  SITUATION 

Linseed-oil  is  the  oldest  paint  vehicle  known.  Therefore, 
the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  there  is  a  vital 
need  for  a  greater  production  of  flaxseed,  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
known,  the  linen  seed,  from  which  linseed-oil  is  oxprest,  should  be 
of  more  than  passive  interest  to  the  paint  and  varnish  industry, 
and  to  those  who  use  paint  and  varnish  products. 

Whether  linseed-oil  is  scarce  or  plentiful  in  the  world's  con- 
suming markets  depends  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  flax- 
seed crops  in  such  countries  as  Argentina,  India,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  In  prewar  years  Russia  was  also  a  large 
factor.  Most  of  the  seed  from  which  comes  the  raw  linseed- 
oil  produced  in  the  United  States  is  grown  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana,  which  are  the  four 
principal  flax-producing  States. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  considerably  more 
flax  should  be  planted  this  year  than  has  been  the  custom  in 
recent  years.  In  the  United  States  the  average  acreage  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  flaxseed  for  the  three  years  1917-1918-1919 
amounted  to  1,810,000,  from  which  area  was  obtained  an  annual 
average  of  about  10,600,000  bushels  of  seed,  the  average  yield 
per  acre  being  only  six  bushels.  From  this  can  be  gathered 
some  idea  of  the  effect  on  the  crops  of  drouth  and  heat,  for  in 
each  of  the  years  referred  to  the  Northwestern  crop  suffered  from 
these  ruinous  influences.  The  figures  used  in  the  foregoing  are 
based  on  government  statistics.  Market  statistics  for  the  same 
period,  however,  place  the  actual  production  of  the  three  crops 
at  under  27,000,000  bushels.  Within  the  past  year  values  have 
risen  to  four  times  the  prewar  level. 


LINSEED  SHIPMENTS  FROM  ARGENTINA 

Supplementing  its  editorial  on  the  linseed-oil  situation  which 
appeared  in  last  week's  issue.  The  Reporter  reproduces  below  a 
statement  of  the  weekly  shipments  of  linseed  from  Argentina. 
These  figures  have  been  compiled  from  an  authoritative  source, 
and  can  be  accepted  as  accurate  without  hesitation: 

WEEKLY  SHIPMENT  OF  LINSEED   FROM   ARGENTINA 

United  Conti-  •    T'nited  | 

gdom  iunt  Slates  Total 

Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

Januarys 41,000  20.000  288,000  349.000 

January  9 59,000  12,000  240,000  311.000 

Januarj    16    228.000  ..  552.000  780,000 

January  23 41,000  231.000  424. 000  696,000 

ranuary  30 .mono  100.000  490,000  620,000 

February  6  119.000  6.000  764.000  ss9,ooo 

February  13 308,000  250,000  377.000  935,000 

February  20 243,000  389,000  395.000  1,027.000 

February  27 164,000  149,000  736,000  1,049.000 

March  6  201.0(H)  1 17,000  578.000  .s'.m.ooo 

March  12 193.000  29.000  656,000  sts.ooo 

March  19      303,000  ....  972,000  1,275,000 

March  26 7.'i6,0O0  i.ooo  S97.000  1,657,000 

\pril  1 461.000  216,000  1.176.000  1,853,000 

\pril9 266.000  146,000  1170.000  1.882,000 

Totals 3,413,000  1.969,000  9,715,000        15,097,000 

The  total  shipments  of  seed  from  Argentina,  as  shown 
•by  the  foregoing  tabulation,  totaled  1.">,097,000  bushels  from 
January  2  to  April  9,  inclusive.  Of  this  quantity  the  United 
States  received  9,715,000  bushels,  or  4,333,000  bushels  more 
than  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continent  of  Europo  combined. 
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THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD  ONLY  BYGOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 


JWw  Beach  Suits  arc  made 
in  dark  shades  as  ivell  as 
light.  This  label  identifies 
the  genuine. 
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s_ "He  Comes  Up  Smiling" 

*    Some  people  still  go  an-autoing  in  uncomfortable  clothe* 
and  lose  their  tempers  and  a  lot  of  iun.  Q 

We've  trned  to  prevent  it.  We've  said  it  before,  and 
we'll  repent  it  ;n\;im:  There  never  was  (and  it  looks  as 
if  there  never  would  be^  80  wonderful  a  Summer  Suit  as 

Genuine  ^Palm  ^Beach 

The  little  breezes  find  their  way  through  its  open  pores 

on  the  hottest  of  hot  days..  Though  extremely  li£,ht  in 
weight,  it  tailors  as  .smartly  as  costly  woolens.  v3 

The  next  time  you  change  a"shoe"and  hit  to-  ne> 

wlvat  lUUSSy— just  throw  your  tan  Pa  n  the 
tub,  and  watch  it  come  hack  fresher  than  the  v 

clothier  sent  it  home,  O 

THE  PALM  ^RACH  cMILLS 

Goodall  Worsted  Company,  Sanford.  Me. 
A.  Rohaut  Selling  Agent,  229  Fourth  Avenue  c\T.  Y. 


IMMIGRANTS  LEAVING   AMERICA  FOR  THEIR  NATIVE  LANDS. 

These  people  are  waiting  to  be  interviewed  by  government  officials  and  steamship  agents  before  going  aboard  the  boat. 

not  to  return  to  this  country,  where  they  have  lived  long  enough  to  decide  they  don't  like  it. 


Most  of  them  intend 


WHAT  SOME  HOME-BOUND  IMMIGRANTS  THINK  OF  AMERICA 


T' 


■*HEY  MADE  ME  WEAR  RED  TIES  and  pay  two 
dollars  a  month,"  complained  an  Italian  of  the 
American  labor-unions,  giving  this  as  one  of  his  rea- 
sons for  going  back  to  his  native  land.  Others  complained 
that  llieir  wine  had  been  taken  away,  and  one  was  dissatisfied 
owing  to  the  lack  of  art.  "The  Hippodrome,"  he  said,  "is  the 
one  sign  of  real  art  I  have  seen  in  America."  This  information, 
together  with  much  more  of  the  same  general  character,  was 
gleaned  by  Constantino  M.  Panunzio,  an  American  citizen  of 
Italian  birth,  who  wished  to  find  out  why  so  many  immigrants 
v  >  n  returning  to  Europe.  He  crossed  the  ocean  with  several 
hundred  of  these  homeward-bound  pilgrims,  traveling  in  the 
steerage,  and  made  it  a  point  to  hear  their  stories  from  their  own 
lips.  They  were  mostly  stories  revealing  the  darker  side  of 
American  life,  told  by  persons  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
bad  failed  to  fit  in  the  new  environment.  Taken  together,  they 
form  an  interesting  and  significant  contrast  with  the  enthusiasm 
for  America  Bhown  in  the  frequent  newspaper  accounts  of 
immigrants  who  have  "made  good"  and  decided  to  stay  here. 
Among  tin-  interesting  things  brought  to  lighl  was  the  fact 
that  the  main  trouble  with  a  lot  of  these  people  seemed  to  be 
Booial  rather  than  eeonoinie.  "I  havo  money  enough."  said  one 
man,  "bul  I  don't  like  the  people.  They  work  like  dogs  -md 
don't  live  at  all."  And  a  woman  said:  "Life  in  America  IS 
work.  work,  work;  no  social  life,  no  play.  In  JugO-Slavia  you 
work  and  then  you  go  out  and  live  and  play.  In  America 
you  have  to  work  all  the  time-even  in  your  Bleep  you  have  to 
plan  or  else  you  star\  e  "  While  a  few  of  these  people  informed 
Mr.  Panunzio  thai  they  were  ooming  back  to  America,  it  seems 
that  mosl  of  them  planned  to  Btaj  in  Europe.  They  wen1 
thorough!  tdsfled   with   this  .country.     They  were  carrying 

back  with  them  a  gloomj   pi  \merica.  we  are  told,  many 

of  them  using  bitter  Languai  rding  their  experiences  here. 

Some  of  these  took  plac<  on  the  verj  day  of  their  departure.  For 
instance.  MCi  Panunzio  says  he  stood  in  line  with  a  massive 
column  of  tl-    e  immigrant-  being  examined  bj  Steamship  agents 


and  representatives  of  the  Treasury  and  State  departments 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  o'clock  at  night.  A 
hundred  were  turned  away,  because,  tho  they  had  tickets,  an 
order  had  gone  out  to  take  fewer  passengers  than  the  number  of 
tickets  sold.  "The  agents  took  advantage  of  this,"  says  Mr. 
Panunzio.  "All  kinds  of  premiums  were  demanded,  and  I  my- 
self had  to  pay  $20  before  I  was  permitted  to  go  on  board." 
He  continues,  in  The  World  Outlook  (New  York): 

As  early  as  the  first  day  out  I  learned  that  many  had  to  pay  as 
much  as  $15  for  their  passports;  some  had  paid  a  heavy  income 
tax.  Their  greatest  grievance  was  that  altho  they  had  paid 
for  second-class  railroad  tickets  from  Cherbourg  to  their  destina- 
tion on  the  Continent,  they  had  received  third-class  tickets, 
Some  of  them  had  discovered  the  fact  before  the  steamer  left 
the  dock,  but  were  refused  permission  to  disembark  in  order  that 
they  mighl  exchange  them.  Moreover,  they  felt  that  they 
should  have  been  given  advantage  of  favorable  rates  of  ex- 
change. Instead,  they  had  been  compelled  to  change  their 
American  money  for  foreign  currency  at   par. 

A  group  of  Italians  got  up  a  petition  which  stated  their 
grievances.  This,  with  about  thirty  signatures,  was  presented  to 
the  purser,  but  received  no  consideration.  Whim,  to  a  Serbian, 
I  remarked  that  I  had  once  been  cheated  by  an  Italian,  he  said, 
"Same  with  me,  Joe,  you  by  Italian,  me  by  Serbian;  American 
pretty  honest." 

The  writer  says  he  occupied  a  miserable  hole  on  the  trip, 
shared  with  two  young  Italians  and  a  Polish  Jew.  He  began 
bis  questionings  with  these  three  and  goes  on  to  state  what  they 
had  to  say  and  also  what  he  learned  from  a  number  of  others: 

"Why  are  you  going  back  to  Poland.  Jacob?"  I  asked  the  Jew. 

"Well,  you  sheo.  bidees  are  hungry — cry  all  the  time.  Wife 
lias  no  bread  in  Poland — I  go — brim:  'em  back." 

"How  long  will  you  stay  in  Poland'.'" 

"Maybe  three  months  -maybe  seox.  Come  back  to  America 
soon.       I  a  citizen  but  cost  me  foefteeii  dollars  to  get  passport." 

All  the  lews  on  board,  so  far  as  1  could  discover,  were  coming 
back  to  the  United  States  -all  except  five  rabbis,  who  were 
going  back  lo  settle  in  Palestine,  and  who  were  very  happy  with 
prospects  of  real  freedom  there. 

The  two  young  Italians  who  were  with  me,  and  two  more  with 
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whom   I  became  acquainted  later,  were  citizens,  could  speak 
English  well,  and  wen    planning  to  return  to  the  E  fter 

a  visit  to  their  folk.    One  of   them  had  served  in  the  I  d 
States    Army.     Whenever    the    conversation    turned    - 
America,  as  it  usually  did,  thi  ig  men  were  always  ready, 

with  fight  in  their  eyes,  to  defend  thi  ir  adopt*  d  oountt 

A  young  Armenian  represented  another  class.     When  I  i 
him  why  In;  wa    going  back,  b<    aid: 

"I  am  going  to  see  whal  illj   happened.     I  am  from 

Kasseb,  a  little  town  near  Antioch.     Folk  wrote  me  that  all  the 
people  of  the  tow  o  had  been  I  illed;  thai  the  ho  torn 

to  the  ground  bj   the  Turki  b   \<  m        I  had  a  littl  ind 

they  say  thai  all  the  f ruit-trei     have  been  cu1  down  and  burned 

I  g()   tO  SCC." 

Iii  this  same  ela  is  were  many  Arm.  nian  .  Jugo-Sla 
and  some  northern  Italians  who  v  Lmosl  their  h 

eent  to  go  to  the  Old  World  and  see  with  their  own 
really  happened.    Thej  wer<  bewildered     Notallofthei 
citizens.     Manx  spoke  no  English.     Thej  said  tl  old 

not   return   to   the   United   States  If  conditions   wen  in 

Europe. 

Another  group  had  definitely  decided   nol    to  return.     One 

Serbian,  a  tall,  Inn-locking  man.  had  gathi  red   togi  ther  tw<  nfy- 

Bve  of  hie  fellow  countrymen  and  was  leading   hem  back  to  their 

own  country.      lie  had  been  in  America  t<  n  years,  and  when  he 

left  was  earning  seven  dollars  a  dayasa  fireman,  on  the  N< 

(  'enlrah 

"Why  are  you  leaving  when  you   have  beta  mating     .>  much 

monej '.'"  I  asked  him. 
"In  America  no  good  after  firsl  three  years.    (lood  money — 

00  good    living.      Make    mooch    money,    spend    mooch    moni 
Me  work  overtime  all  last  year  to  make  nufl  money  to  go  back 
now.    Me  write  letters  io  cousin  and  friends,  Bay,  'You  go  back 
to  Old  Country  with  me.     No  money  lure,  no  money  thei 
mooch  better  live  in  old  count r 

A  group  made  up  principally  of  Jugo-Slavs  and  Czeoho-Slo 
had  a  distinct  idea  that  they  wen   going  to  B  ne^   world.     Their 
eyes  would  glow  as  they  told  of   what   the  folk    had  written  them 

about  the  birth  of  the  new  countries.    The  Czeoho-Sloval 
only  a  few  of  whom  could  speak  English,  had  a  definite  knowledge 
of  their  Government's  policy  to  divide  up  the  big  estates  and 

sell  them  to  the  poorer  classes.  As  one  of  them  cxpn  st  it, 
"We  have  a  new  country  now,  the  kind  of  country  We  used  to 
fight  for  when  we  were  young.  We  have  the  chance  to  make  it  a 
republic  now.  We  go  ba<  k  to  make  just  the  country  we  want." 
Of  course,  they  were  not  planning  to  come  hack. 

As  far  as  I  could  discover  there  was  only  one  anarchist  on 
board.  Others  had  vague  ideas  of  the  syndicalist  and  com- 
munist movements,  of  Soviets  and  the  like,  but.  it  was  all 
theory,  and  very  vague  at  that.  This  one  man,  however,  was  a 
real  anarchist.  From  a  series  of  conversations  1  learned  his 
story : 

"When  1  was  young  I  left  Italy  in  search  of  freedom.  First  I 
wont  to  France.  I  was  driven  out  of  France  and  went  to  d.  r- 
many.  At  last  I  came  to  America.  There  I  worked  in  the 
mines.  Last  winter  I  conducted  a  propaganda  to  lead  the  men 
out.  on  strike.  (He  actually  used  the  word  'propaganda.' 
But  only  three  out  of  every  five  men  stood  by  me.  and  only  one 
man  in  ten  will  ever  have  interest  enough  to  belong  to  the 
union.  The  authorities  made  it  hot  for  me  and  told  me  to  move 
on.  I  am  going  to  make  a  last  stand  now,  and  if  I  don't  win 
I'm  going  to  quit  the  whole  business." 

Mr.  Panunzio  says  the  attitude  of  the  women  of  the  party 
interested  him.  While  the  older  women  seemed  indifferent  on 
the  subject  of  going  back  to  their  native  lauds,  most  of  (he 
younger  ones  seemed  opposed  to  it.  One  young  woman  told 
him  that  she  liked  America  because  of  its  facilities  for  hoi; 
work,  and  also  because  there  "A  man  can  kick  a  woman  once; 
the1  second  lime  she  calls  the  cop."  A  thoughtful  criticism 
was  offered  l>.\  an  Italian  of  fifty,  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stal 
who  had  lived  here  twenty-eight  years: 

"Why  are  you  going  back  to  Italy?"  1  asked  him. 
"1  am  not  going  back  to  Italy.     I  am  going  to  Switzerland." 
"  And  why  to  Switzerland?  " 

"Because  it  is  the  greatesl  democracy  on  earth." 
"Hut     Americans    think    that    their    country    is    the    greatest 
democracy,"   I  said. 

"Oh,   America!"   he  sneered.      "The  only    thing  they   love  in 

America  is  bread.  The  reel  is  slaverj  especially  since  this 
reaction  has  set  in.  They  are  crushing  out  every  sign  of  an 
advanced  idea.      They  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  autocracy. 

1  came  to  America  because  in  Italy  there  was  too  much  op- 
pression in  those  days,  too  little  free  speech,  too  much  spying. 
What    1   used  to  see  in   Europe  thirty    or  forty  years  ago   1  am 


beg 

riotie  that   it  will  be  &'.  1  is 

g  to  be  made  over  ir 

will  wake  up." 

Mr.  Panunzio  concludes  his  article  wit  'ion  that 

■ 

ras  "the  1 

land 

■ 
unrealized 

dr»  i I 

DM  aft' 

I  picked  up  a  b 

•.  hich  1 1 

i  ndi  d  in  disillu 


CARRANZA'S    w  EIRD    !  LIGHT   I  ROM 
BOS   CAPITAL 

TWENTY-SIX     RAILWAY     TRAD 
nearly    four   hund 
forming  a  solid  line  of  more  than  • 
of  M<  rioo  < ''';    in  thi   din  ■  ■•  ion  of  V*<  i 
morning  of  Friday,  Maj  7.  loaded 

ernmenl    of  Mexico  and   all   its   pai 
Pr»  -id.  ut.  Don  Venn-'  from 

tionists,  then  on  thi  poinl  of  it  staL     Throng] 

t  he  preceding  dark  night,  amid  u 
preparations  for  the  flight  bad  l>.  ■ 
much  hurrying  up  and  down  on  tl 

officers,  government  officials,  and  the  --  of  tlnir  fa 

Everybody  had  betrayed  anxiety  over  thi 
adventure  upon  which  they  were  abo 
the  desperate  chances  involved  and  the  o 
outcome.     "Almost  en   thousand   ]•• 

those  trains,"  writes  Sophie  TreadweO  in 
Fork  Tribune,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  I 

Of  the  sixteen  thousand  all   were  uneasy,   WOl 

not  they  should  hi  forth,  asking  I  old 

man*   was  going  to  make  it    this  tim<    as   h<    did 

It    seems  there  was  just   ol  • 

President    Carran/.a.   who  had 

and  who  probably  more  than  all  others  knew  how   slim  was 

chance  of  winning,  was  entirely   iranquil.  Wt  Id      When 

all    the    preparations    were   completed    the    Pn 

boarded    his   luxurious    private   train,   consisting   of  1  ItfVJ 

cars    witli    a    red    monogram.    "H.    M  o    of   M« 

painted  on  the  sides,  the  signal  wa-  givi  n.  and  tl 

was  on  the  move.     Willi  the  Firsl  Chief  rod. 

Barragan,  a  general  of   twenty-a  -  Chid 

Staff,   other   general-,    and    also    Alf.c  -:u.r    of 

the  Stall    of   Puehla.   the  unluckv  •   l"-.!n 

choice  as   hi-   BUCOessor,    and   ore   or   t\\.. 

sonagee.    Scattered  throughout  '!■ 

of  generals,  members  of  Congress,  eight  Supr 

and  between  2,000  and   J.. ".(H)  clerks,  era, 

including   the   women   of   all    thi    •  Tied   a 

defending  army  of  2,200  cavalr\ 

women   of    the   soldiers.     As   to    the    for: 

procession,  we  read: 

First    came  the  train   with   the  soldiers  of  ('.. 
then   those  of  General   Urquiza,  then   those  of   I 
Banohez.     The  fourth  train  was  that  of  I 
train   were   two  cars  loaded   with   goh 
gold  and  silver  bars,  copper    $12o.000.QtKl 
the  postage-stamps  of  the  nation,  the  coin. 
mint,  and  all  the  machinery  for  the  making  of  i 

Back  of  this  came  the  yellow  train  of  tl 
on  the  pilot  of  the  engine  was  a  French  "  7 
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Behind  the  engine  were  the  five  cars  thai  made  upth<  Presiden- 
tial suite.  The  train  badoneexpn — car,  one  supply-car,  and  three 
private  cars  of  great  luxury.  Ii  carried  all  the  silver  service  of 
the  National  Palace  and  much  of  its  furniture  and  many  curtains. 

Behind  the  President  train  came,  in  order,  the  military 
trains  of  General  Murguia,  General  Marciano  Gonzales,  General 

ustin  Millan,  General  Lucio  Blanco,  two 
trains  of  the  Colegio  Militar,  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  finally 
the  elementos  of  General  Barranca 

This  was  the  military  plan.  Scattered  between  the  trains  of 
soldiers  were  supply-trains,  passenger-trains,  a  Red-Cross  train 
(at  leasl  a  car  with  two  Red-Cro  flying  and  carrying  a 

few  rolls  of  bandages  am!  some  coslon  nil.  cars  of  hay  and 
corn,  flat  cars  carrying  twelve  automobiles,  five  trucks  and  one 
airplane;  car-loads  of  ammunition,  arid  t  wo  car-loads  of  t  Ik-  most 
valuable  archives  of  t  he  nation. 

The  equipment    in   arms   was   t  his: 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  machine  guns,  eighty-six  water-cooled 
( !olts  rapid-fire  <\  pe,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  Maxim  rapid- 
lire  typi  . 

Of  artillery,  eight  Schneider  field-guns,  two  of  seventy  milli- 
meter, two  of  eighty,  and  four  of  Beventy-five.  All  these  filed 
piece-  cam.-  from  St.  Chainon,  France:  one  Farman  biplane, 
two-seater,  with  a  Bispana  Suiza  three-hundred-horse-power 
engine  (also  purchased  in  Fran 

Of  small  arms,  seven  thousand  rifles  and  two  car-loads  of 
spare  rifles. 

Two  car-loads  of  FNC  30-30  ammunition,  packed  in  cartridge- 
boxes  of  one  thousand  cacdi,  and  one  car-load  of  artillery 
ammunition. 

One  repair  car. 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  leaving  Mexico  City  the  procession 
Of  train-  came  to  a  stop  owing;  to  the  discovery  that  the  air- 
brakes were  disconnected.  Nearly  everybody  got  out  to  help 
remedy  this.  "Hay  viene  el  enemigo!"  shouted  somebody,  and 
then,  as  we  read: 

Five  Obregonistas  rushed  up  on  horseback  shouting:  "Viva 
Obregon!"  They  rode  along  the  train  shouting,  but  made  no 
move  to  shoot.  They  were  followed  almost,  immediately  b\ 
eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  more  mounted  Obregonistas,  who, 
like  their  leaders,  shouted,  but   did  not   shoot. 

The  firsl  shot  in  the  bloody  retreat  of  Carranza.  a  retreat  that 
was   to  be  an   almost    continuous   light    for  a   week,   that    was   to 

r<  tcb  its  climax  in  the  biggesl  battle  in  the  history  of  Mexico, 

its  end  in  one  of  its  mosl  brutal  murders,  was  fired  by  an  excited 
young  indent  in  the  train  of  the  Colegio  Militar.  As  t  ho  in  one 
fla  ii.  the   Obregonista    added    shooting   to  shouting,  and  panic 

and  deal  ii  broke  I 

To  the  terror  of  the  sound  of  men  shooting  was  added  glass 
crashing,    women    screaming,    children    sobbing.      And    all    were 

lying  on  the  floors  of  i  he  cars  in  a  squirming  mass. 

In  the  mid  I  <>f  it  a  maquina  loca,  a  wild  engine,  was  senl 
hurtling  into  the  rear  cars.  Hundreds,  many  women  of  the 
soldiers,  were  killed  in  the  crash.  The  train  of  General  Bar- 
ranca was  captured   with   the  leader  and   five  hundred   men. 

ty-seven  soldiers  were  killed  The  engineer  of  General  Bar- 
ranca's  (rain  was  shot  dead,  bu!  the  fireman  escaped  by  falling 
to  I  he   floor.      There  he  heard   the  whistle  1o  go  ahead  from   the 

forward  engine,  ami,  reaching  up,  he  opened  the  throttle.     For 

five   miles   the   train    ran   on    like   thai    before   the   fireman  could 
find  the  courage  to  lift  Ins  head  from  the  tloor. 
Once  again  the  moving  Governmenl  was  under  v. 

The  battle   had   been   short,   a    half  hour.      But    it    was  an   un- 
happy defeat  for  th<   '  lo\  eminent . 
Soldiers  crowded  to  their  chiefs,  crying,  expostulating     their 

rifles  "died."  1  hey  said.       In  the  thickest  of  I  lie  r  ,'/,'.  .  when  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy   Were  Hying  all  around  them  and  rebel  gen- 
ii   were  shooting  their  way   into  trains,   hunting  out   Oarran/.a 

offioen  from  among  the  terrified  pacificos,  the  guns  of  ihe  de- 
soldiers  refused  lo  go  Off. 
Charles  Hampton,  the  American  artilleryman  who  had  be,n 
with  Funston,  swiftly  opened  a  cartridge  or  two,  shook  the 
powder  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  smell  it.  tasted  it,  spit,  and 
swore.      The    black    powder    was,    in    goodh     proportion,    black 

pepper. 

months  ago,  on  i  he  im  itation  of  ( !arran  -a.  Japanese  muni- 
tion-makers set  up  their  plant  without  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
proceeded   to  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 

Mexican  Government.     This  black  pepper-powder  was  one  of 

t  heir  products. 

The  convoy  wenl  slowly  ahead.     Already  had  begun  to  weigh 

upon   it    the  heavj  of  an   unreal  falal   hand         The  tragedy 

et    th(        <    "/,'„,;  loca  was  not   actualb    known   to   i  In    trains  thai 

went  ahead  bul  the  dread  of  vague  bul  near  disaster  was  every- 
where.    Thi   brain  moved  slo  hi     kotus-covered  pis 


of  Apam,  past  the  ancienl  pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 
like  some  great  antediluvian  serpenl  moving,  seemingly  withoul 
reason,  but  inevitably  to  its  doom. 

"The  mosi  cynical  imagination  could  nol  call  up  a  more 
perfect  symbol  of  disorder  and  disorganization  than  this  long 
and  \arious  escort  to  death  of  Don  Venustiano  Carranza,"  says 
Miss  Tread  well.  While  within  his  privat*  car  Don  Venustiano 
was  still  saluted  as  chief,  outside  there  was  no  chief  nor  the 
slightest  semblance  of  order.  'The  civilians  rode  like  a  can 
full  of  worms  carried  to  a  fishing  holiday,"  we  are  told.  They 
could  not  move,  only  squirm.     Further: 

Th<  cars  of  the  trenes  militates  were  jammed  with  soldiers, 
who  broughl  with  them  all  the  appurtenances  of  their  domestic 
lib — their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  pigs,  parrots,  chickens. 
dogs,  eats,  and  their  complete  t  ho  imager  aid-  lo  sleeping  and 
cooking, 

Of  the  sixteen  thousand  human  beings  who  made  up  the 
convoy  of  the  retreating  President  less  than  one-half  were  men. 
Each  one  of  these,  according  to  his  estate  and  inclination, 
brought  his  woman  along,  or  his  woman  and  children.  And  these 
screamed,  cried,  cooked,  embraced,  robbed,  served,  and  wire 
waited  on,  all  according  to  their  estate  and  inclination.  But. 
whatever  it  was,  all  were  everlastingly  in  the  way. 

The  train  just  ahead  of  the  President's  carried  at  the  very 
last,  behind  the  platforms,  where  rode  luxurious,  high-powered 
passenger  automobiles,  a  private  car  de  l>ij>>.  No.  110,  of  the 
Isthmus  Railroad.  From  the  windows  of  this  car  looked  out 
smiling,  arrogant,  and  indifferent  algunas  ninas, elaborately  coiffed 
and  drest.  From  the  window  of  Ihe  little  buffet  at  ihe  rear 
a  huge  black  negro  cook  laughed  with  all  his  thirty-two  teeth 
as  he  opened  imported  little  French  cans  and  bottles. 

This  little  serrallo  riding  just  ahead  of  the  President's  train 
was  a  constant  sense  of  injury  to  those  who  rode  behind  sitting 
on  the  floor  or  on  valises.  At  every  stop  a  rancorous  crowd  would 
gather  below  the  window  of  Car  110, muttering  and  murmuring: 
"Here  goes  Maria  Theresa!      Here  goes  ( 'antalaura!  " 

And  in  the  conversation  that  passed  the  long  hours  for  all 
from  Estado  Mayor  to  simple  soldudo  the  word  mosi  frequently 
heard  was  tracion.  "Treason"  was  the  thing  of  which  each 
present  was  accusing  each  absent. 

The  run  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Guadalupe  to  Apizaco 
took  three  days.  There  were  al  least  twenty  stops— delays  of 
machinery-breakdowns,  delays  for  water.  delay  s  for  wire-tapping. 
All  along  the  line  the  retreating  Governmenl  kepi  itself  well 
informed  concerning  the  doings  of  ihe  incoming  Government. 
They  knew  more  about  the  entry  of  Gonzales  and  the  advance 
of  Obregon  than  did  any  of  the  citizens  of  Mexico. 

As  the  days  passed  without  further  attack,  the  gente  grew 
more  confident  that  they  were  going  to  be  allowed  to  go  through 
without  further  molestation.  The  jefes,  too.  Not  that  there 
would  not  be  fun  her  attack  the  presence  of  the  two  cars  of 
hacienda  assured  that.  But  that  the  fiel  troops  planted  by 
Carranza  along  the  line  of  travel  would  hold  them  off.  Was  ii 
not  a  fact  that  in  Puebla  was  the  loyal  General  Guadalupe 
Sanchez  with  four  thousand  men-  Lupe  Sanchez,  a  great  tighter 
and  a  thorough  Carranzista'.'  Anil  beyond  Puebla  to  Vera  Cruz 
were  there  not  all  ihe  elementos  of  Genera]  Candido  Aguilar'.' 
And   was  not   Oandido  Carranza's  son-in-law'.' 

Tin  greatest  cause  for  anxiety  was  the  lack  of  water.  Rut  in 
the  Presidi  utial  supply-train  rode  1,200  bottles  of  a  special  gold 
seal  French  champagne.  \nd  ahead  of  this  whirred  the  wheels 
of  the  car  with  the  nifias,  and  a.  head  of  this  rumbled  heavily  the 
two  cars  of  gold  and  silver. 

When  ihe  wire-tappers  broughl  the  message  of  ihe  sniida  of 
<  ieneral  Trevino  from  Mexico,  with  orders  from  the  revolutionary 
chiefs  to  gel  a  personal  interview  with  Carranza  and  offer  him 
guaranties  for  his  safe  conduct  to  the  coast,  the  Estado  Mayor 
decided  to  a  man  not  to  receive  Trevino. 

A  ili  lante! 

On  Sunday,  the  9th,  the  day  Obregon.  at  the  head  of  his 
elementos,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  tin1  deserted  and  de- 
fenseless capital  (even  the  gendarmes  were  without  guns;  the 
"Government"    had    taken    all    arms   away    from    them    a    week 

before),  Carranza  foughl  off  ihe  second  attack. 

A  -mall  force  of  cavalry  suddenly  appeared  out  of  the  hills 
above  Apizaco  and  cut  down  on  the  train  wailing  at  the  station. 
There  was   a    short   interchange  of  bullets.      Then  the  horsemen 

rode  as  swiftly  away  and  the  train  moved  as  slowly  on. 

From  Apizaco  to  Rinconada,  thirty  miles,  took  two  days 
an  empty,  billy,  deserl  country,  hot  in  the  <la.\.  cold  at  night. 
The    train    stopt    more    than    ever.      All    bridges    behind    were 
blown  up. 

Gold  was  buried.  pThe  question  of  the  treasure  took  on  the  new 
side  of  not  only  keeping  it.  but  keeping  the  enemy  from  get  ting  it. 
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Evi  lier  was  |>ai<l  al   lirst   filve  pesos  a  day.     This  was 

raised   to   ten,  and   then   to   twenty.     Tiny  foughl   tho 

days,  all  admitted,  with  gallantry.      Finally,  just  before  the  end. 
each  soldier  got  a  bonus  of  two  months'   pay;    and  each  de\ 
tmli)  and  each   member  of   the  Supreme  Court  three   months' 
salary.     This   day   gold   was  everywhere,   and   a  cup  of   water 

cost    eit  lit  ceil   pesos. 

The    trip    must    ha\c    Keen    ;i       .el      .lie    for    Carranza,    DUl    every 

now  and  then  some  lit t It  hit  of  corned  took  place  which,  it  i- 
said,  brought  "  monumental  laughtt  r  to  the  tired  soul  of  the  fast- 
failing   leader."      Among   other    things,    many    of    the    i 

red  through  the  wire-tapping  were  diverting.     Thus,  a  Car- 
ranzista  colonel  wired  Gonzal  I  he  would  go  over   to  the 

revolution  if  he  could  have  the  rank  of  general.  Obregon  re- 
plied that  he  alone  had  the  power  to  make  generals,  and  ad\  i 
the  ambitious  officer  to  direel  his  appeals  to  him.  Another 
in.  ag<  "f  iii'  .ime  import  was  directed  to  Obregon,  which 
Gonzales  answered  tD  the  same  effect  .1-  had  Obregon  the  firsl 
man's  appeal.  Then  they  eaughl  a  message  thai  cheered  them 
mightily: 

It  was  a  message  from  Guadalupe  Sanchez,  whose  troops  held 
the  country  the  train  was  about  to  enter.  This  message  said 
that  he  had  the  situation  in  that  country  in  hand  and  protested 
his  allegiance  to  Don  Venustiano. 

That  night  the  engine  of  the  first  train  nosed  into  tho  little 
station  of  Uinconada  that  lies  in  a  plain  below  a  line  of  hills. 
All  slept  easier  than  on  any  night  since  Leaving  Mexico  City, 
for  next  day  they  would  start  for  San  Andres,  where  the  pro- 
tecting army  of  Lupe  Sanchez  undoubtedly  would  hail  them. 
And  beyond  was  Candido  Aguilar,  the  son-in-law.  Practically 
a  clear  road  lay  before  them.     So  they  dreamed. 

They  awoke  to  see  the  hills  before  them  alive  with  Obregon- 
istas.      And  there  were  many  more  than  they  saw,  as  all  ni| 
the  revolutionary  army  had  been  "digging  in."     Machine  guns, 
perfectly  placed,  pointed  down  upon  the  line  of  the  train. 

Carranza  alone  was  unperturbed.  General  Murguia,  the  one 
man  of  his  staff  to  show  any  energy  or  direction,  ordered  his 
forces  out  to  the  fight.  In  the  dawn  he  strung  cavalry,  1,500 
men  and  horse,  at  the  foot  of  the  armed  hill,  and  behind  them 
infantry.  Back  of  the  infantry,  ranging  his  tire  perfectly,  were 
the  eight  field  pieces  of  the  American  artilleryman,  Charlie 
Hampton. 

Carranza  mounted  tho  horso  that  had  pranced  under  him  in 
so  many  parados  down  the  Paseo  do  la  Reforma.  He  rode 
around  the  artillory  protection  past  the  foot  soldiers  to  the 
front  line  of  cavalry.  Carranza,  himself  led  the  attack.  His 
horse  was  shot  in  the  right  foreleg. 

Murguia  told  Ids  shoeless  and  ragged  little  soldiers  to  go  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  not  come  back.  And  go  up  they  did 
into  an  inc<  >sant  downpour  of  lead.  Thej  were  six  hours  getting 
to  the  top,  but    they   got  there. 

In  the  meantime  Santanna,  tin  lone  aviator,  had  gone  up  in 
his  Farman.  He  came  back  with  the  reporl  that  the  enemy 
were  not  protected  "ii  their  rear,  that  an  infantry  force  could 
make  its  way  through  an  opening  in  the  hill-  to  the  side  of 
them   and   come  out    in   back   and   mi    top  of   them. 

Murguia  ordered  this  maneuver.     Pour  hundred  fool  soldiers 

made  their  way  in  the  shelter  of  the  frontal  attack  around  to 
the  little  town  of  Rinoonada,  which  thej  took  without  a  fight. 
brum  this  base  the \  worked  their  waj  up  i"  the  top  of  the  hills, 
and.  accomplishing  perfectly  whal  thej  were  told  to  do,  swooped 

down  on   the  eneiii;  'a  rear.      They   took  four  machine  K'uns,  two 

small  field-pieci  i,  and  Ave  hundred  prisoners.  The  enemj  losl 
seven  hundred   trilled 

No  doubt  it  was  a  victory.  The  young  general,  Juan  Bar- 
ragan,  chief  of  the  Estado  Mayor,  got  down  from  th<  train  and 
anted  an  imposing  Bteed. 

Within  the  train  while  the  battle  was  going  on  the  utmost 
t<  rror  reigni  d      terror  nol   unmixed  with  humor.      It  is  said  that 

the  dip         ■  I 'on  Matividad  Macias,  on  hearing  the  first  sh 

ordered   In     BOH   to  enclose  the  paternal   person  in  green   Pullman 

cushions.  When  this  was  accomplished  the  father's  voice  came 
in  sepulchral  tones  from  within  the  improvised  dugout: 

"My    -mi,    these  are   nn    last    moments.      In    this   tremendous 

instant,  mj  -.on.  hear  the  supreme  will  of  your  father.  Serve 
only  tin  governments  that  are  w  d  on  solid  bases.     Serve 

them  all.      Hut   BOTVe  no  ol  h,  | 

Among  'he  prisoners  taken  were  two  colonels  who,  until  a 
few  days  before,  had  been  Carranzistas,    They  were  Bentenoed 

the  valiant  Estado  Mayor  to  be  shot   for  treason       Cart.-, 
urged  postponement   of  the  execution  of  .ut   his  now 

thoroughly  ed  aids  insisted    upon    the   military    n. .  .  isitj 

of  iiuuiediutouvsa. 


The  firsl  captured  colonel  was  taken  aside  and  shot,  but  the 
ond  one  offered  information  of  great  importance  in  exchange 
for  his  life.  lb-  told  Carranza  of  the  existence  of  five  mines 
hidden  under  the  tracks  just  beyond.  The  Presidenl  and  his 
aids  went  to  the  spot  indicated  by  the  prisoner  and  there  found, 
ictly  as  had  been  said,  five  immense  cast-iron  mines  buried 
beneath  the  ties.  Carranza  viewed  these  powerful  engines  for 
his  death  without  the  slightest  visible  emotion.  He  personally 
directed  their  removal  and  the  repair  of  the  tracks  and  ordered 
the  train  to  proceed. 

They  went  on  for  three  miles  and  then  had  to  stop  for  water. 
The  supply  w.-i  ■  r  and  Carranza  had  twelve  dead  engines 

and  sixteen  thousand  thirsty  human  beings  that  must  have 
water.  Their  pause  was,  ther<  fore,  prolonged  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  throughout  the  following  night.  In  the  morning  the 
solitary  aviator  "took  off"  in  his  machine  to  make  observations. 
He  came  back  with  tin  information  that  on  the  hills  near  San 
Andres  were  the  troops  of  General  Sanchez,  led  by  the  general 
himself,  mounted  on  a  white  horse  and  arrayed  in  a  huge  hat. 
But  unfortunately  for  Carranza,  Sanchez  had  apparently  aban- 
doned his  original  plans,  and  now,  instead  of  appearing  as  a 
friend  to  the  fugitive  President,  he  had  joined  the  revolutionists 
and  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  battle  with  the  man  lie 
had  said  he  would  defend.     The  story  proceeds: 

Almost  at  the  same  minute  the  attack  began.  All  day  from  S 
until  5:30  Carranza  fought  off  the  troops  he  had  counted  on  for 
Sanchez  had  3,f>00  men;   Carranza,  4,000. 

The  battle  that  raged  between  them  was  the  greatest  ever 
fought  in  the  history  of  the  hundred  years'  struggle  for  Mexican 
independence. 

At  night  the  enemy  withdrew  into  the  hills.  Perhaps  Car- 
ranza had  won.  But  it  was  impossible  to  go  on.  The  twelve 
engines  were  dead  from  lack  of  water  and  oil.  Ahead,  just 
beyond  the  station,  Santanna  reported  the  complete  destruction 
of  six  kilometers  of  track.  Behind  all  bridges  were  blown  up. 
Wounded  soldiers  lay  in  rows  alongside  t  he  cars.  There  were  no 
medical  supplies.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  hurt  and  dying. 
Women  gave  underwear  generously,  but  few  knew  how  to  bind 
a  wound.     There  was  no  water. 

One  faint  hope  still  lingered.  Perhaps  Candido  Aguilar  had 
been  warned  of  the  defection  of  Lupe  Sanchez  and  had  his 
troops  on  tho  march  to  the  aid  of  his  chief  and  father-in-law. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  the  14th.  just  one  week  from  the 
confused  but  confident  setting  forth,  the  exhausted  and  impris- 
oned trains  saw  in  the  first  dawn  the  hills  surrounding  them 
literally  covered  with  menacing  troops.  The  elementos  of  Can- 
dido Aguilar  had  indeed  arrived,  but  without  their  general. 
Their  officers  had  heard  of  the  turning  of  Sanchez  and,  deserting 
Aguilar,  had  hurried  to  join  the  standard  of  the  jefe  sublevado. 
So  was  the  last  Carranza  hope  achieved  and  lost  in  one  stroke. 

The  Carranzistas  got  down  from  their  trains  and,  stretching 
out,  this  time  from  both  sides  of  the  track,  went  to  the  attack. 
Within  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  fighting  250  unmounted  horses 
returned  from  the  charge. 

from  lii.-  nar  Santanna  brought  the  report  of  the  close  ad- 
Nance  of  Trevino  with  'i.oOO  Obregonista  cavalry. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  desperate  Carranzistas  poured  gasoline 
on  the  two  ears  containing  tho  nation's  archives  and  set  fire  to 
all  of  their  record-  of  their  own  regime  and  some  of  the  most 
valuable  documents  in  their  country's  history.     They  opened 

the  two  cars  containing  the  nation's  money  and  loaded  all  the 
gold  possible  into  saddle  hags.  More  was  hurriedly  buried  in 
a    frantic   efforl    to   keep  it    from   falling  into   the  hands  of  their 

enemies. 

All  this  in  the  midst  of  pandemonium.     The  President  ordered 

all  trains  abandoned  and  the  march  on  foot  to  the  town  of  San 
Andres.  Confusion  reigned  in  the  ears  every  one  trying  to 
take  with  him  what  is  most  necessary.  There  is  indiscriminate 
dressing  and  undressing.  Many  uniforms  and  pseudo-uniforms 
suddenly  are  seen  no  more.     All  wish  to  appear  <  ><  civU. 

One  good-looking  young  man,  who  until  that  moment  had 
been  noticeable  for  a  fantastic  military  outfit  that  seemed  to 
have  come  from  some  comic-opera  wardrobe,  suddenly  appeared 
in  blue-and-white  striped  underwear. 

The  nifias  in  No.  110  got  down  from  their  car  and  began 
ransacking  their  huge  wardrobe  trunks  in  the  dirt  and  blood 
and  soot  of  the  roadside  for  their  most  precious  pieces  of  lingerie. 
A  little  boy  fell  wounded  at  the  step  of  the  President's  train. 
There  was  a  sudden  stampede  toward  the  hacienda  on  the  left, 
men.  women,  and  children  clutched  by  terror,  a  horrible  sight. 
Horses,  brfflles  hanging,  dashed  blindly  here  and  there. 

Only  Carrat  ad   to  this  all  give  witness — maintained  to 

the   last    his    extraordinary    and    impenetrable   calm.     At    11:40 
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me  off  with  my  fingers  tingling  from  his  own  handshake  and  thai 
of  the  professor  of  dramatic  literature   at  f  '<  »1  u  m  1  >ia . 

Thu  d   the  first   visit,  and   the  young  man  went   i 

ecstatically  and  began  work  on  Acl  I.  In  giving  him  per- 
mission to  dramatize  the  novel,  Mr.  Howells  had  kindly  offered 
Id  help  him  in  any  way  he  could,  and  the  last  pari  of  Mr.  Drake's 
story  consists  largely  of  letters  from  th<  author  containing  -im- 
gestions  and  revealing  Ins  interest  in  the  undertaking.  Being  a 
novice  in  the  writing  of  plays,  young  Drake  had  some  peculiar 
ideas  as  to  how  the  thing  should  be  done.  "  I  innocently  fancied 
thai  the  scene  of  the  big  climax  would  be  more  impressive  on  the 
inclosed   veranda  of  a  mai  ide  Drive  than  in  the 

.    clusiveness  of   the  brownstone  on  .Madison  Avenue, 
where  Mr.   Howells    had  placed  il   in  the   hook,"  he  He 

on: 

His  characteristic  reply  to  my  suggestion  giv  ;ood  notion 
of  how  diligently  he  was  pursuing  the  gratuitous  summer  job  the 
newspaper  bral  had  wished  on  him;  and  a  good  idea,  too,  of  the 
thousand  kindly  cheeks  he  put  upon  the  dramatic  foolishness  of 
forward  youth.  Thai  he  allowed  me  to  keep  him  distracted 
with  this  surl  of  thing  for  seven  long  months  to  come  hints  at 
what  manner  of  man  it  is  who  dies  in  the  love  of  all  who  ever 
knew  him.      I  [ere  is  the  letter: 

"Mi  Dear  Mr.  Drake:  I  am  sorry  to  say  thai  the  Riverside 
Drive  veranda  does  not  strike  me  favorably;  hut  if  you  can 
justify  it  in  the  working  out,  I  am  willing'.  It  is  a  strain,  how- 
ever, in  every  waj  out  of  kej  with  the  hook,  and  with  the 
society  facts;  Mrs.  Hern  could  not  h.,  in  the  Riverside  Drive. 
\\  e  musl  remember  that  we  have  New  York  to  deal  with  at 
clos<  quarters.  '  Yours  sincerely,     "W.  D.   Howells." 

Here  are  some  letters  written  in  August  from  Kittery  Point 
which  -how  how  young  and  zestful  a  man  can  heat  sixty.  Some 
one  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Belasco  could  do  better  with  the  play 
than    any    other     manager,    and    I    had    written    Mr.    Howells    to 

thai  effect. 

"I  have  jusl  read  Act  IV.  and  it  seems  very  strong.  I  want 
to  language  it  a  little  differently  in  places,  and  then  I  will  send 
it  hack  to  you.      It  moves  im  greatly. 

"It  Belasco  will  make  t  he  most  money  for  us  lie  is  the  man  for 
our  money.     Your  whole  letter  has  interested  me  extremely. 

"My  daughter  plays  in  some  theatrical-  at  York  Harbor  to- 
morrow  night,  when  your  Etaspberrj  Shrub  will  he  given. 

5  ours  sincerely,     -w.   |>    Howi  its." 

With  much  diffidence  by  this  time!)  I  had  written  to  surest 
a  radical  change  in  the  denouement  of  the  story,  making  it.  a-  I 
thought,  better  suited  to  a  popular  play,  and  was  prepared  for  a 

stinging  refusal   on     hi-    part,   and    perhaps   a    cancelation   of    the 

whoh    undertaking.     I  gol   this: 

"You   are   right.      Conrad,    in    the    play,    must    not    die.     It 

must  he  old  Lindau  who  trie-  to  -peak    from  tin    window,  and  is 

Shol    dead    there.       Send    bad?    that    -celie  of   Ad     IV   and    I'll    write 

il  all  in  at  one-.      I   see  it  en  bloc.      It  will  strengthen  the  play 
ery  way.     In  Aci   V   we  can   have  Conrad's  and   Fulkerson's 
promised  marriages.     Hurrah! 

■  ^  ours  sincerely,     »w.  D.  Howells." 

And  this  one.  written  later  on  the  same  day,  reveals  the 
lightning  vision  with  which  he  reassembled  the  broken  plot: 

"I  wrote  you  to-day  suggesting  thai  Acl  [V  should  end'with  the 
ii  of  Lindau  addressing  the  mob  from  the  office  window 
instead  of  Conrad.  This  will  intensify  the  situation  with  1/ 
Vance,  in  whose,  arms  Lindau  die-.  Now  lei  Act  Y  begin  with 
that  talk  between  old  l>,  ifoos  and  his  wife  aboxil  going  back  to 
If offatt  (page  3(X),  Volumi  I,  Chapter  3  Toward  the  end  Mila 
rushes  in  «  il  h  '  Paw  t  her,  law  t  her!  There'-  been  somebody  killed 
al    the    /  0  Will,    office!      I    do   hop.'  it   ain't    Conrad!' 

Scone  with  both  father  and  mother.  Dryfoos  rushes  distractedly 
out  to  verify  the  rumor.  While  he  is  gone,  ( 'onrad  and  Margaret 
come  in.  and  tell  of  Lindau'i  (hath.  Dryfoos  return-,  and  in  a 
hiir-t  of  joy  at  finding  his  son  alive,  is  reconciled.  ('  and  1/. 
own   their  •  'int.  and    Fulka  and     \l         II ".   com.    in   to 

announce   their-.      Tin  m    hnppih    assemble  all    the  char- 

act.!-       if  you  will  conti  and  write  in  the  dialog  as  you 

think  best,  I  will  go  over  it  carefully,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  a 
strong  close.  Yours  sincerely,        \\     |>    Howells." 

I   had   -tailed    I  he   lir-t  |     ;  he   \  on.  raM. 

an   explanatory   conversation   between   two   housemaids.     Here 
Mr.  Howells's  little  essaj  a  prop. 

"You  will  see  what  I  have  done  to  \.t  |  Servants  ar<  a 
bore,  and  1\.   cut  them  out.      \-  it  stands,  I  think  th.   acl  i- 

od    .ind    -.      es    th(  \.-t      1     i-    alwa\  -    a 

prolog.     Th.  besl  v..   ,an  d->  i-  t,,  make  ii  interesting.      \<i   IV. 


J  think,  closes  rightly.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Boucicault  that  the 
audience  must  he  privy  to  every  secrel  in  a  play.  The  surprize 
must  he  for  the  persons  in  the  action  who  are  not  knowing^to  it. 
Therefor.,  it  is  righl  thai  the  spectators  should  be  aware  thai 
Conrad  is  not  killed,  in  order  t<>  roust   their  noble  pleasure  in  old 

I n  morse  while  he  erroneously  supposi  -  m  dead. 

"Yours  ever,     ■  \y.   D.  Howi  lls." 

By   December  the   play  was   finished,   save   th-  -ions 

red  in  in  the  following  note  of  the  2d.  Observe  Hie  shrewd 
veto  he  puts  on  my  fool  notion  of  getting  a  parcel  of  theatrical 
managers  together  for  a  reading  of  it: 

"1  return  the  two  acts  with  a  few  suggestions.  I  think  they 
need  'fattening,'  a  little,  from  the  hook:  hut  you  can  do  that 
■, ell  as  I.     I  mean,  aren't  they  a  little  short? 

"Upon  reflection,  I  am  totally  against  the  notion  of  a  reading 
such  as  you  suggest.  Jt  would  surely  kill  the  chance-  of  th.  pla\  : 
the  managers,  in  one  another'-  presence,  would  he  afraid,  any 
of  i  h«m,  to  like  it.  N  ours  sincerely,     ••  \y    d.  How  ells." 

rtly  afterward,  in  ii-  finally  approved  state,  the  play  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman.     Two  months  later  it  ca 
Back    with    this   enclosure,    which    I    forwarded    to    Mr.   Howell-. 
saying  I  should,  of  course,  try  somebody  else: 

"Mi  l)i  lH  Mr.  Drake:  I  return  your  play  entitled  'A 
Hazard  of  New  Fortunes.'  There  would  he  no  success,  finan- 
cially, in  a  play  of  this  kind,  tho  it  is  interesting  a-  reading 
matter  and  interesting  from  other  points  of  view.  With  many 
I  hanks,  how.  \  er,  I  am. 

"Yours  very  truly,     "Damkl  Frohman." 

And  all  Mr.  Howells  said,  after  seven  month-  of  unremuner- 
ative,  tiresome  work  and  bother,  was  this: 

"I  am  sorry,  hut  it  can'l  he  helped.  I  hope  you  will  have 
better  luck  with   Mr.    Pitt. 

"Yours  cordially,      -w.  p.  Howells." 

Put  neither  Mr.  P. n  nor  anybody  would  take  a  chance  on  "A 
Hazard  of  \.\v  Port  lines."  I  don't  even  know  where  there  is  a 
copy  of  th.    manuscript.     But  I  pot  to  know  a  very  ureal  man 

simple  ami  genuine  as  bullion — whose  gospel  was  kindni  --. 


THE   FOUR   "DARK -HORSE"    PRESIDEN- 
TIAL NOMINEES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

THERE  is  A  SPORTING  FASCINATION  ahoul  th.' 
term  "dark  horse"  that  appeals  to  tin-  imagination  of 
political  romancers,  perhaps  all  the  more  so  because  the 
success  of  such  inconspicuously  colored  animals  i-  far  from 
being  as  frequenl  as  mighl  be  gathered  from  the  amount  of  con- 
versation they  inspire.  The  very  words  "dark  horse"  recall 
historic  scenes  of  sudden  enthusiasm,  conventions  sw<  pi  off  their 
fe.i  iii  wild  stampedes,  triumphs  of  the  obscure  and  disinherited 
knights  of  the  political  lists,  the  downfall  of  well-groomed  favor- 
ites, and  the  tragic   wick  of  long-nursed  booms.      It   is  a   term, 

I.  dcographers  say,  borrowed  from  the  talk  of  the  race-tracks, 
and  given  popular  currency  by  two  celebrated  English  novelists. 
According  to  a  writer  in  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

Thackeray  in  his  "Adventures  of  Philip"  probably  first  used 
it  in  its  political  significance,  when  he  made  Philip  say  referring 
oine  talk  ahoui  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  "Who  is  the  dark 
horse  he  has  in  his  stable?"  Lord  Beaconsfield  elaborated  the 
allusion  in  his  novel,  "The  Young  Duke."  and  May  Dacre,  the 
heroin.,  who  gave  her  name  to  the  "dark  horse"  had  many 
namesakes  in  the  racing  calendars  of  fifty  years  a.tro.  Hut 
Beaconsfield's  reference  was  to  a  real  horse-race.  Here  is 
the  paragraph : 

'The  lir-t  favorite  was  never  heard  of.  the  second  favorite 
was  nevi  r  seen  after  the  distance  post,  all  the  ten-to-ones  were 
in  the  rear,  and  a  dark  horse  which  had  never  been  though  1  of 
rushed  past  the  grand  stand  in  sweeping  triumph." 

so  much  for  the  genealogj  of  the  picturesque  little  phrase 
that  has  been  so  long  a  favorite  with  the  politicians  and  served 
to  bridge  main  a  dull  gap  iii  convention  gossip.  Now  let  us 
figure  a  little  on  past  performance-,  as  the  bookmaker-  would 
say.  The  convention  system  dates  only  from  1830.  Before 
that  the  careful  forefather-  of  the  Republic  took  no  chances 
with  the  volatile  proletariat  or  electorate,  as  the  case  may  be. 
They  left  no  bars  down  lor  dark  horses.  The  tir-t  four  Presi- 
dential nominations  wire  dynastic  in  principle,  the  next  five 
were  named  1>\  "King  Caucus,"  which  was  the  invidious  name 
finally  earn.  .1  by  the  conclave  of  part5  leaders  and  wise  men 
who  met  e\.i\  four  years  in  the  capital  to  decide  on  the  candi- 
date the  pcple  should  \  ote  for—  small  chance  there  was  in  those 


The   i 


"The  10-minute  talk  that  netted  me 

6  to  8  more  miles  to  the  gallon" 

One  case  of  the  practical  help  that  motorists  everywhere 
are  getting  from  garage  men  and  auto-accessory  dealers 


"  HAD  stopped  for  gas,  and  was 
X  complaining  of  the  low  mileage 
I  was  getting. 

"  'What  are  you  getting?'  asked 
the  man  at  the  pump. 

"  'Eleven  miles.' 

"  'It's  not  enough  from  your  car. 
You  ought  to  get  more.' 

"And  in  ten  minutes  he  showed 
me  how  to  increase  my  mileage,  then 
told  me  how  I  could  always  judge 
the  general  condition  of  my  car  by 
the  number  of  miles  it  would  go  on 
a  gallon. 

"He  adjusted  the  carburetor  to  a 
leaner  mixture,  gave  the  tires  more  air, 
pushed  the  spark  lever  up  where  he 
said  it  belonged,  and  told  me  how  to 
tell  when  the  motor  was  carbonized. 

"I  never  got  more  real  information 
in  ten  minutes  in  my  life — and  from 
that  day  I  have  actually  got  6  to 
8  more  miles  to  the  gallon.  Do  you 
know,  I  now  go  miles  out  of  my  way 
to  have  that  man  look  over  my  car." 


Do  you   know 

— where  to  look  for  starting,  lighting  and 
ignition    troubles? 

— how  to  keep  battery  from  running  down? 

— when   carbon   is  forming? 

— how  to  keep  your  rarburetor  adr 
to  the  varying   grade*  "f  »»«ol'nr' 

— when  'c>  change  th<  lubricant  in  the 
crankcaae,  when  to  lubricate  'he  transmis- 
sion and  differential? 

— how  to  keep  your  brakes  \;ifr' 

— how  to  tell  when  your  engine  in  mining' 

— how  to  detect  a  slipping  dutch  ' 

— how    to    keep    spare    tires    from    det-n 
orating  in  sunlight    and  air? 

— how  to  eliminate  the  commonest  cause 
of  an  overheated  engine' 

— how  to  tell  if  you  are  losing  power 
through  leaky   valves? 


How  experienced  car-owners  avoid 
the  usual  string  of  unneces- 
sary troubles 
There  is  one  way  for  the  car-owner 
to  get  the  advice  he  needs.  In  the 
United  States  today  there  are  50,000 
garages  and  automobile  accessory 
dealers.      Every  one   of   these   men 


has  back  of  him  an  average  term  of 
experience  of  from  four  to  five  yc 

four  to  five  years  studying  auto- 
mobile troubles'  and  how  to  avoid 
them. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
car-owner  who  welcomes  the  ideas 
and  follows  the  advice  of  his  dealer 
can  lengthen  the  life  of  his  car  from 
two  to  five  years,  and  save  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  operating  it 

To  every  car-owner  in  the  United 
States,  we  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  local  ga- 
rage man  and  accessory  dealer  Tell 
him  when  anything  goes  wrong  on 

Get   him   '  t  personal  inter- 

est in  how  your  cm  no 

Be  guided  by   his  advice  in  the   rr 
of  repairs  and 

Above   all.    don't    t:  Tie.  " 

Don't    try   to   make    technical   decu 
without     the    technical     knowledge 

Trust  your  dealer,  make  a  friend  of  him. 
and  take  advantage  of  the  service,  he  is 
ready  to  give. 


This  announcement   is  one   of  a    series  be:.  ( 
presented  in   the  interests  of  .  r  relation- 

ship   between    the    motoring    public    and    tlie 
dealers   "ho   supply    their    nee. 

rVcheson  Graphite  Co..  Makers  of  Gn 
Arthur  S.  Brown  Mfg.  C        M  »f  TiltOO  Fan  B< 

G-Piel  Co.,  Maker*  of  Q  Pk  I  Muffler  Cut-Out  and  I  torn 

Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  Mai  the  pro* 

Ebi  ipan  tire* 

Sa/es   Ocpa r f menf 
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(lays  of  cut-and-dried  politics  for  anything  thai  had  the  least 
semblance    of    an    off-colored    entry.     Th(     campaign    of    1824 

sed    the  downfall    <>r  "King  Caucus"  and  a   free-i 

field,    win  rein   any   one    thai    could    read    might   run.      In    L830 

I  he  anti-Masonic  party  tried  their  hand    a1  a  national  convention 

historically  the  first;    bul  the  real  era  of  conventions  dawned 

with  L832,  with  the  ascendency  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the 

man    who    knew     how    to    handle    conventions    and    lit     no    dark 

horses  gel   by  him     Andrew  Jackson. 

Since  ls:;<i  i  here  has  e  been  something  more  than  fifty  national 
conventions  in  this  country  to  nominati    Presidential  candidate 
anil  in  all  that  lime  only  four  dark  horses  were  able  to  pull  out  of 
the    -hallows    and    "sweep    past    the    -rand    stand    in    triumph." 
The}    wen-  .lame   K.   Polk,   Franklin   Pierce,   Horatio  Seymour, 
and  .lames  A.  Garfield.     Altho  popularly  supposed  to  l>e  of  the 
dark-horse  strain.   Rutherford   B.   Hayes  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan  can  not  qualify  under  the  rules.      Both  wen    unexpecb 
nominations,  bul  each  was  duly  placed  in  nomination  before  the 
convention  and   \oted  for  on   the  firsl    ballots  ea  I      Hayes  re- 
ceived sixty-on(      oti     on  the  firsl   ballot,   Bryan   119.     Bryan, 
however,  to  all  intents  and  purposes    was  a  "ringer."     "Silver 
Dick"  Bland  was  the  logical  candidate  ol   tlv    free-silver  cro 
and    looked    like    a    sure    winner,    but    Bryan    accomplished    the 
"sweeping  off  tin    feet"    performance  by   his  famous  cross  of 

gold  and  crown  of  thorns  speech.      And   th.  re  are  some  who  say 

that  the  Bryan  stampede  had  been  carefully  and  adroitly 
planned  long  beforehand.  Naves  was  a  "favorite  son."  who 
profited  li.v   the  "anything  to  beal   Blaine"  movement. 

The  firsl  genuine  dyed-in-the-wool  "dark  horse"  was  James 
K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Democratic  convention  of  1844, 
which  nominated  him,  is  memorable  for  several  reasons  besides 
that  of  originating  the  first  dark  horse.    Specifically: 

Tt   was  the  first  to  bring  about  a  nominal  ion  hv   the  process 
known  as  "stampeding  the  convention,"  and  it  was  the  first   to 
have  its  proceedings  reported  by  telegraph,  ami  the  only  eo 
mention   also  l  hat  ever  nominated  a  \  ice-Presidenl  who  declined 
1  In     honor.      The    name   of    the   latter   gentleman    deserves   to   be 

remembered.  Hewas  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York.  He  declined 
to  be  pari  of  a  ticket  which  he  thought  was  t  he  result  of  treachery 
io  his  political  chieftain,  Martin  Van  Buren.  Van  Buren,  who 
had  been  elected  President  in  1836  and  defeated  by  Harrison  in 
1840,    was    the    leading    candidate    for    renoniinal  ion    before    the 

convention  of  |s||  in  Baltimore.  He  had  begun  his  campaign 
immediately  after  his  defeal  in  1840,  and  in  the  three  ensuing 
years  twenty-four  of  the  twenty-six  Stales,  in  then  Democratic 
eon v  cut  ions,  had  declared  in  his  favor  and  his  nomination  looked 
like  a  foregone  conclusion.  Before  the  national  convention  h 
assembled  he  had  a  clear  majority  of  I  he  d<  legates  instructed  for 
him,  and  his  only  formidable  competitor  seemed  to  be  General 
Calhoun  having  withdrawn  from  the  race,  iho  his  name 
subsequently  went   before  the  convention. 

Then  suddenly  the  situation  changed  as  if  by  magic.  The 
Texas-annexation  question  was  projected  into  the  campaign  as  a 

para in1  issue,  and  Van  Buren  tool   a  stand  against  it.     This 

alienated  t  he  Soul  hern  delegates  and  the  convention  assembled 
amid  intense  excitemenl  and  bitter  feeling.  A  canvass  showed 
that  Van  Buren  controlled  enough  instructed  delegates  to  be 
nominated  on  the  firsl  ballot,  unless  the  two-thirds  rule,  in- 
augurated bv  Jackson,  was  pul  in  lore,-.     This  vvas  done,  and  it 

Jed  Van  Buren's  fate.  On  the  lirsi  ballot  he  had  twenty-six 
majority  oul  of  325  delegates— ten  less  than  enough  to  nominate 
by  the  two-thirds  rule.  The  Southern  delegate  deserted  Van 
Buren  and  for  seven  ballots  divided  their  voles  among  varii 
candidates,  bul  none  developed  sufficient  strength  to  win.  <)n 
ilc  eighth  ballot,  the  New  Hampshire  delegation  sprung  the 
name  of  .lame-  h  Polk,  "the  bosom  friend  of  General  Jackson 
and  a  pure,  whole-hog  Democrat."  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
followed  i  in  lead  of  New  Hampshire  and  bj  this  time  the  con- 
vention   was    in   an    uproar.      The    New    York   delegation,   headed 

by  Ben  Butler,  asked  have  to  withdraw  for  consideration.     R<  • 
turning  in  a  few  minutes,  Butler  made  a  ringing  speech  and  > 
the  vole  of  the  New    York  delegation  for  Polk.     This  broughl 
all  the  delegates  to  their  feel  and  thi    "stampede"  began,  char- 

terized   bj    scenes  of  the  wildest   confusion.     Befon    the  final 
ill   w  as  announced.  Polk   had    polled  ever}    vote  in   the  house, 
and  the  firsl  "dark  horse"  had  gone  under  the  wire. 

Ii  was  a  Democratic  convention,  meeting  at  Baltimore, 
.line  I.  1852,  that  staged  the  nexl  "dark-hoi  i  coup  bv  the 
nominal  urn  of  franklin  Pierce,  wh<  Henrj  Wai  terson  in  bis 

memoirs,  was  "the  handsomest  of  the  Presidents"  and  "the 
Ii  known  of  the  possibilities."  It  was  the  leasl  interesting  ol 
political    conventions,    enlivened    by    no    burning    issues    and 

dominated    i>\     no    strong    personality.       It    was    simply    a    battle 

ol  favorite  leaders,  the  chief  contenders  being  Cass,  Buchanan, 
Marcy,  Douglas,  Lane,  and  l  .  with  ("ass  leading  on  the 


first  ballot  with  lUi  votes,  the  number  necessary  for  a  choice 
being  lss-  Forty-nine  ballots  wen'  taken  before  a  choice  was 
made,  and  Pierce's  name  had  not  been  mentioned  until  the 
fifteenth  ballot.  Virginia  then  cast  her  fifteen  votes  for  Pierce 
and  trii  ••'  :i    stampede,  but  the  convention  was  still  too 

fnsli  to  respond.  On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  Pierce  gained 
fifteen  more  votes,  and  from  that  on  slowlj  gained  until  he  had 
fifty-five  on  the  forty-eighth  ballot.  Then,  on  the  forty-ninth 
ballot,  lb'-  weary  delegates,  worn  out  with  the  fighl  for  iheir 
favorites,  began  a  nal  stampede  to  Pierce,  and  on  the  final  count 
he  received  282  voti  gainsl  six  for  all  the  oilier  candidates. 

His  nomination  was  a  great  surprize  to  the  country,  and  more 
than  inn  newspaper  came  out  the  following  daj  with  the  query, 
•Who  the  devil  is  Pierci 

The  Democratic  convention  of  1868-  the  "forlorn  hope" 
convention  thai  was  to  nominate  a  man  to  beal  Grant,  the  war- 
hero,  who  had  been  nominated  by  Hi'  Republicans-  introduced 
a  new  wrinkle  into  the  "dark-horse"  game  bj  Dominating  the 
man  who  was  presiding  over  the  convention—  Horatio  Seymour, 
of  New  York.  Then  wen  317  delegates  in  tin-  convention.  212 
being    ni  lor    a    choice.      The    favorite    candidates    v 

II.   Pendleton,  of  Ohio:   Winfield  s.   Hancock,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Thomas  A.   Hendricks,  of   Indiana.     There  were 

a     half    do/en    other    candidates,     including    Salmon    P.    Chase, 

Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  received  onlj   half  a 

vote.  Pendleton  polled  156  votes  on  the  eighth  ballol  and  was 
drop)  on  the  nineteenth.  Hancock  never  received  more  than 
III  votes,  and  Hendrick's  highesl  mark  was  132,  on  the  twenty- 
firsl  ballot.  The  light  had  narrowed  down  to  a  seeininglv  hopeh  -- 
deadlock  between  Hancock  and  llelidlick-.  when,  on  the  twenty- 
second  ballot,  a  delegate  with  a  stentorian  voice  arose  and  casl 
a  few  voles  for  "lloraiio  Seymour,  of  New  Vork."  Seymour, 
who  was  presiding,  arose  to  voice  a  protest,  but  was  howled 
down.  Men  rushed  Io  the  platform,  and  there  were  hurried 
consultations  between  the  delegations.  It  was  just  the  psycho- 
logical touch  that  the  jaded  convention  needed.  Seymour  with- 
drew from  the  chair  and  the  stampede  began,  amid  the  greatesl 
excitemenl  and  enthusiasm,  until  he  was  made  the  nominee  bj 
t  he  full  vol.   of  i  In    com  ention. 

Only  once  in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  was  a  "dark 
horse"    put    over,    says    the    writer,    and    refers   briefly    to    1 
historic  occasion: 

It  happened  in  the  spectacular  convention  of  1880  that 
nominated  James  A.  Garfield,  known  as  the  "Third  Term 
Convention."  It  was  here  thai  the  carefullv  nurtured  third- 
term   boom   of   General   Grant,   then   freshlj    returned   from   a 

triumphant  world  tour  and  apparently  riding  the  top  Wav<  of 
enthusiasm,  went  down  to  defeal.  with  the  famous  phalanx  of 
306,  headed  bv  Roscoe  Conkliug.  standing  bj  him  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  to  the  end.     It  was  here  that  the  Plumed  Knighl 

for  the  second  time  lowered  his  crest  Io  an  unlooked-for  con- 
ii  nder  in  the  lists. 

It   vvas  one  of  the  most  memorable  as  well  as  most  tumult-UOUS 

conventions  ever  held.     It  convened  in  Chicago,  June  2.  1880, 

and  was  attended  by  over  fifteen  thousand  people  daily.  Senator 
Conkling  was  the  leader  of  the  ('.rant  Eorces  and  Senator  llah.  of 
Maine,  was  the  Blaine  manager.  Garfield,  ai  the  head  of  the 
Ohio  delegation,  was  for  John  Sherman,  and  placed  him  in 
nomination.  The  two  notable  speeches  of  the  convention,  long 
cm -id.  red  classics  of  convention  oral  on  .  were  those  of  Conkling 
nominating Granl  and  Garfield  nominating  Sherman.  Conkling's, 
w  hile  a  masterly  effort .  made  Grant's  cause  hopeless  l.v  its  bil  t.  r- 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ( larfield's  speech,  full  of  stately 
p.  riods,  wise  and  timely  counsel,  and  dinging  phrases,  that  won 

him  the  nomination.  <  onkling's  speech  began  with  all  the 
imperial    grandeur   and    loftiness    that    he   knew    SO   Well    how    Io 

assume— "When    asked,    whence    comes    our    candidate,    our 

sole  n  sponse  shall  be.  he  hails  from  Appomat  tox  and  its  famous 
appli  -tie.  ."  At  it-  conclusion,  the  convention  consumed  ihirtv 
minutes  in  an  orgj  of  enthusiasm. 

Then  Garfield  arose  io  "still  the  waves."  "Gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  your  presenl  temper  may  not  mark  the  healthful 
pulse  of  our  people."  he  reminded  the  yelling  delegates.  "'Win  ti 
your  enthusiasm  ha-  passed,  when  the  emotions  of  the  hour  hav  e 
subsided,  we  shall  find  below  that  calm  level  of  public  opinion  from 

which   the  thoughts  of  a   might}    people  are  to  be  measured  and 

by  which  their  final  action  will  he  determined.     Not  here  is  tin 

destinj  of  the  Republic  Io  be  decreed  for  the  next  four  year-, 
bin  by  four  million  of  Republican  firesides,  where  the  ihouglnfnl 
vol.  rs,  with  their  wives  ami  children  about   them,  with  the  calm 

thoughts  inspired  by  l<>\e  of  home  and  country,  with  the  history 
of  tin  past,  'In  hope-  of  the  future,  and  reverence  for  the  greal 
men  who  have  adorned  and  blessed  our  nation  in  days  gone  bv 
burning  in  their  hearts,  it  is  there  Cod  prepares  the  verdict 
w  hich  will  determine  the  wisdom  of  our  work  to-night." 

It    was  a   speech   tor  Sherman,  but    the  convention  could  not 
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NE  does  not    'pack11  an  [ndestructo  Wardrobe  Trunk  in  the 

usual  sense  of  the  word.  Instead,  oik's  garments  arc  hung 
upon  hangers  or  laid  in  shallow  drawers,  ready  to  be  worn 
at  the  end  of  the  journey,  fresh  and  unrumpled. 

The  capacity  of  these  trunks  is  amazing,  \\  hile  the  inmost 
safety  ol  their  contents  is  always  assured  by  [ndestructo 
construction. 
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An  invention 

which  has  revolutionized  July 

Think  how  many  new   delights    Prof.   Anderson  gave  summer  when  he  in- 
vented   Pflffed  <  irains. 

The   milk  dish   now   has   Puffed  Wheal    floating  in  ii — thin,  flimsy,  toasted 
bubbles  <<\  whole  wheal . 

Breakfast  brings  the  choice  of  three   Puffed  Grains,  each  with  its  own   fasci 

■  .ii-,. 

Puffed  Rice  now  adds  to  berries  wh; si  adds  to  a  shortcake.     Or  a  nut - 

like  garnish  to  ice  cream.     And  between  meals  hungry  children  gel  some  Puffed 

(  .r.iin   crisped  and  bul  tered. 

I  ven   day   in  summer,  millions  ol    people   now    enjoy   these   supreme   food 
delights. 

But  don't  treat  them  like  mere  tidbits 

These   flaky*,   flavory   bubble   grains   seem    like  food  confections.     But   two 
are   whole-grain  foods,  remember.     And  .ill  are  scientific. 

They  are  made  bj  -team  explosion.     Rvei  \  food  cell  is  tints  blasted  so  di 
tion  is  easj   and  «  ompli 

They  are  the  best-cooked  cereals    in    existence     the  only  cereals  so  ideally 
fitted  to  digest 

1  ht  ill-hour    foods.     Thej    make    whole-grain    foods    tempting 

children  find  them  handv,  morning,  noon  and  night. 


Puffed   Wheat 

Puffed    Rice 

Corn   Puffs 

All    bubble     grams 
AI»o    puffed    rice    pancake    flour 


Now  ice  cream 
l       garnished    with     thi 
airj ,  nut-like  bubbl 
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forget  the  man  that  made  it,  and  out  of  the 
hopeless  depths  of  a  deadlock  they  turned 
spontaneously  to  hi-  Leadership.  For  three 
days  the  convention  balloted.  On  the  first 
ballot  (Irani  received  304;  Blaine.  284; 
Sherman. '.II!;  Kdmiinds. :',:',;  Wa-hburne. :!  1  ; 
Windom.  H).     There  was  lit  tie  change  when 

i  he  i  hirty-fourl h  ballot  was  reached.  When 
the  count  on  this  ballot  was  completed  it 
showed  seventeen  votes  for  Garfield.  Gar- 
field arose  from  the  body  of  the  convention 
to  challenge  the  vote  on  the  ground  "that  it 

Contains  VOtes  for  nie.  and  no  man  ha-  a 
right,  without  the  consent  of  the  person 
voted  for.  to  announce  that  person's  name. 

and  such  Consent    I    ha\  e  not   gh  ,.n." 

Senator  Hoar,  the  presiding  officer  and  a 
friend  of  Garfield's,  was  quick  to  see  the 
psychological  effeel  of  t  he  incident .  and  pre- 
vented  Garfield's  withdrawal  1>\  refusing  to 
recognize  his  protest  as  a  poind  of  order; 
"I  interrupted  him  in  1  he  middle  of  his 
sentence,"  Mr.  Hoar  relates  in  his  memoirs, 
"as  1  was  afraid  he  would  -a\  something 
that  would  make  his  nomination  impossible, 
or  his  acceptance  impossible,  if  it  were 
made.  I  do  not  beliex  e  it  ever  happened 
before  that  anybody  who  attempted  to  de- 
cline   tile   Presidency    of    the    United    States 

was  prevented  by  a  point  of  order,  or  that 
such  a  thinir  will  happen  again." 

(lariield's  seventeen  votes  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  stampede.  The  band- 
wagon had  started, and  two  ballots  later  he 

was  nominated  with  .'!<)'.>  votes,  o7s  being 
necessary  to  a  choice. 


Sole   Makers 


MEXICO    IN     I  UK    BACKLASH    OF 
THE   LATEST   REVOL11 ION 

U,THHERE  is  no  news  in  this  dispatch.," 
-*-  admits  Sidney  M.  Sutherland,  a  oor- 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in- 
troducing a  budget  of  Mexican  data  which 
lie  recently  managed  to  send  by  courier 
from  the  perturbed  Mexican  city  of 
Monterey.  However,  he  opines,  "there  is 
a  world  of  information  for  Americans"  in 
his  •"disjointed  tale  of  a  Mexican  pilgrim 
in  quest  of  first-hand  information  in 
Mexico.'  He  was  the  first  American,  he 
says,  to  enter  the  revolution-slashed  re- 
public after  the  railroads  were  cu1  early 
in  May.  In  the  way  of  most  Yankee 
reporters,  he  managed  to  find  some  humor 
in  spite  of  the  preponderance  of  grim  and 
depressing  information  that  he  collected  in 
the  course  of  his  brief  journey,      lb-  write-: 

With  pas.-port  in  hand  Thursday  last, 
I  approached  one"  Monahan.  the  guardian 
for  Inch'  Sam  at   the   Laredo  international 

bridge  that  is.  the  Rio  Grande-  there's 
no  bridge.  Somebody  burned  the  six- 
span  steel  structure  ten  days  ago.  They 
have  built  a  poll  toon  nearly  across  the  two- 
hundred-yard-wide  stream.  Just  now 
\  ou're  poled  across  in  skiffs. 

Monahan  looked  at  my  passport  and 
inc.  and  told  nie  to  forget  the  Mexican 
consul's  vise,  as  there  are  as  many  consuls 
in  Laredo  a-  there  are  factions  in  Mexico, 
and  to  proceed  and  to  pray  God  to  give 
mercy  to  my  immortal  soul. 

I  si.pt  from  civilization  to  five  cen- 
turies   ago,    to   old    shacks,    narrow,    filthy 
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eets,  to  crawling,  fly-dott<  d  beggi 
men  in  t;ii  ters,   women  in   i  md  chil- 

dren in  less  than  fig  Lea  v<        Then 
tram    of   one    mul<  -powi  i .    doz<  a     of    ill- 
umelling,  mab  shifl  dirtj     aloon     i  but  the 
Mexican  beer  sun  I;    is  .-(,1(1  and  palal 
Oh.  boj  !),  and  hani     i|        ■   a  pall  over  all 
the    people   and    bu   in(      i        11 
(iod   this  thing  would     top  at 

back  to  work  "  feeling,     I  iman 

expresses   more  confidenci    in    thit    regime 
than  in  anj  since  old  Porfirio  I  )iaz  di  pa 
And  there  is  a  n<  w  spirit  toward  Ai 
icans.     Somebody     a  ad    one    yen tun 
credit   General    ( >br<  ■_ n  ith    the   idea 

(  d    the  order  c\  ei       .  •        to  defi 
things  American  and  cu1  ou1  I  he  non  i 
Obregon    visited   several    American   camps 
during   the    war   and    Hi.    (  in  at     i 
see    i  lie    I  idled    States    w  Ian    we    meant 
business     and     had     Hilled     the     pacifists. 
Everybody  on  both  sides  of  the  river  told 
in.    no  one  could  go  soui  h.     So   I  jumped 
111 1 o  a  coach  and  was  driven  to  i  la   barracks 
where  Col.  -i.   I''.   Borquez  commands  the 

border  bet  ween  Eagle  I 'ass  and  Krow  nsville 
and  south  to  Monterey.  I  told  him  who  I 
was  and  what  I  wanted.  Alter  ol'li.-ialk 
informing  me  of  Monterey's  fall,  he  prom- 
ised to  comply  with  all  m\  requests. 

Telling  me  to  ret  urn  at   K)  \.v..  Friday, 

he  dictated  a  safe-conduct  pass.  ||  is  the 
most  complete  document  I  c\<-r  >aw  and 
has  worked  wonders  I  only  hope  I  don't 
present  it  to  the  opposing  faction  and  gel 
shot  during  the  confusion. 

Borquez,  voicing  whal  all  the  other  rebel 
generals  have  told  me  since,  said  solemnly 

and  earnestly: 

"We're  tired  of  fighting.     Ten  yeai 
strife  have  sapped  us  until  the  last   Mexi- 
can   virtues  -patience   and  [forbearance 

have  been  exhausted.  ('arran/.a  would 
have  had  ns  in  trouble  with  America,  and 
we  can't  stand  lor  that.  We  want  peace 
and  a  chance  to  work.  That  is  all.  To 
get  it  we  must  be  at  peace  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  rebel  chieftains  all  rally 
to  us  because  Carranza  meant  trouble,  and 
our  plan  means  the  simplest  program 
of  all — peace  and  work. 

"Carranza  represented  pro-this  and  pro- 
that,  political  autocracy,  personal  frigidity, 
private  revenge,  and  pure  graft.  VTou  will 
notice  the  revolution  swept  most  of  the 
republic  without  a  hundred  shots  being 
tired.  That  shows  at  once  that  ('arran/.a 
was  not  what  they  wanted  and  what  our 
plan    is.      Please    be   good    enough    to    send 

only  one  message  to  your  people     '  Have  a 

little      patience     and      we     will      make     (he 

grade.'" 

1  was  at  the  station  at  ten  Friday. 
There  was  a  water-tank  car.  a  flat-car, 
and  a-  caboose  made  of  a  converted  l><>\- 
oar.  Borquez  and  the  director-general  of 
railways  in  the  north  .1.  D.  Rodriguez 
were  deaf  to  all  suggestions  to  buy  a  ticket. 

Hut  did  we  start  at  ten'  We  did  not. 
Wo  left  at  three  in  the  aflernnoon.  Thej 
had  just  one  engine  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  the 
most  important  northern  port  of  Mexico, 
and  that  one  engine  would  not  work.  The\ 
tilled  it   with  water  and  oil  and  surrounded 

it  with  profanity,  and  finally,  with  twenty 
sandaled  native  workers  secured  by  a  local 
and  an  improvised  draft  act.  we  limped 
away.     1  use  the  word  limped  advisedly. 

There  is  not  a  wheel  in  northern  Mexico 
that  has  not  been  dilapidated  liy  Old 
Father  Time  and  Kid  Revolution. 


HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED  BEANS 

Ihe  FIRST  taste  proves   to  you    how  good  bak 
beans  can  be,  ami  you  realize  that  there  is   some- 
thing about  them  that  is  different. 

This  delicious  taste   is  due   parti}    to  the  quality 
of  beans  selected,  and  to   the    Heinz   tomato   sau 
with  which  they  are  prepared.      Hut  the  main  factor 
is  the   htiknig  in   dry   heat   in    real   ovens. 

When  I  [einz  Beans  arc  taken  out  of  tin-  can,  thej 
are  never  crushed  or  mashed.      1  ach  bran  is  brown, 
rich,    appetizing,    whole    ami    uniform.      1  he)    ai 
inviting. 


lit.  v 

Hi  v 


Some  of  the 
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Vinegar*  m 
Spaghetti 
Apple  Butter 
Tomato  Ketchup 


•ill  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Cana 
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Ai'iii  ten  miles  of  jolt ing  and  hea t  the 
I  rain  was  stopl  by  a  burned  bridge.  Th< 
Obregonistas  bad  burned  ten  ;"  twe<  a 
Laredo  and  Monterey  in  order  to  delay 
Carranzista  reenforcements  to  various 
towns.     They    <li<l    not    want    to    destroy 

more  I lian  v  ssary,  as  was  >  \  id<  i ! 

I>\  i  he  fact  thai  they  wrecked  only  little 
culverts  and  not  large  spans.  "Most 
revolutionists  think  they  ar<  Germans  in 
Belgium,"  comments  the  correspondent, 
and  proceeds: 

We  alighted.  Instead  of  tearing  in  and 
removing  the  chaired  ties  and  twisted 
rails  and  building  a  new  culvert,  the  entire 
outfit  -at  down  to  think.  They  thought 
and  thought.  They  lay  lirst  on  one  hip 
and  smoked  corn-shuck  cigarets,  and  then 
smoked  and  lay  on  the  other  bip,  thinking 
rapidly  all  the  while.  I  took  a  picture 
then,  mentioning  that  1  thoughl  they 
might  do  something.  They  thoughl  that  a 
snappy  idea,  and  immediately  iixt  the 
bridge  and  went  on,  only  losing  an  hour. 

Fifteen  miles  farther  we  stopl  again. 
This  time  it  was  a  burned  bridge,  and  a 
temporary  track  was  laid  beside  it  over  the 
shallow  creek  bed.  Heavy  rain  of  the 
night  before  had  softened  t  he  creek  bo1  torn. 
so  that  the  track  sagged  like  Palmer's  May- 
day "Red"  uprising.  The  crew  got  jack-, 
pick-,  and  shovels  and  ran  some  big 
timbers  lengthwise  under  the  ties.  I  look 
a  picture,  smoked  a  cigaret,  and  thought: 
"What  a  long  way  to  Mexico  City  and  real 
news!"  They  gave  the  signal  to  start 
the  Mexicans  cheered  for  t  hen-  tav  orite  Pres- 
ident, favorite  bull-fighter,  patron  saints, 
and  favorite  brand  of  beer.  I  stood  a  hun- 
dred feet  to  one  side,  watching  the  train 
through  the  camera  and  wailing  for  it  to 
turn  over.  Il  did  not,  and  my  watchful 
wailing  was  like  Wilson'-  il  produced 
no!  hing. 

Finally  we  advanced.  That  is,  we  ad- 
vanced fifteen  miles  to  a  place  where  they 
had    removed    rails    and     by    burning    had 

twisted  them.  We  laid  new  ones  on  new 
la-  and  proceeded.  Winn  ui  reached 
Rodriguez,  fifty-five  miles  from  Laredo,  it 
•  ii  o'clock.  There  we  found  an 
engine  which  had  Keen  derailed  and  over- 
turned   the   day    before.     It    had    righted 

n  self,  and  w<  hooked  it  onto  our  train  and 
took  it  hack  north,  our  engine  and  tank- 
car  continuing  south. 

I   climbed  on  I  he  narrow    platform  in   t  he 

rear  of  t he  tank-car  and  we  wenl  <>n. 

\\  <•  reached  Lampasos  at  nine.  1  was 
immediately  Burrounded  by  armed  rebels 
in  a  bewildering  varietj  of  raiment  and 
ii  ted  before  <  len.  Juan  M ,  <  larcia, 
governor-elect  of  Nuevo  Leon,  and  com- 
mandant  of  the  arm;  of  the  north. 

Mj  lett.  r  from  Borquez  produced  the 
proper  effect,  and  I  was  told   I  might   go 

south  on  the  military  train  at  dawn. 

There  were  no  hotel-  nor  restaurants, 
and  I  was  famished,  The  town  is  five  miles 
from  the  station.  I  -aw  a  lighted  doorway 
r-.\\  hundred  j  ards  av  a  -.  I  •  nt  over, 
found  some  women,  and  asked  for  food  and 
shelter. 

The  women  held  a  lantern  up 

and.  exclaiming  in  Spanish,  "It  -  an 
American,  and  /oung,"  they  said  thej 
would  do  their 

By   the  Lighl   of  a   smoky   lantern   they 


tared    and     gave     me     the    starboard 
thigh   of  a   young  goal    boiled   in  gr< 

onion-,  and  chili  hotter  than  the  hing(  -  Of 
the  inferno.  I  gobbled  it  down  with  the 
appetite  of  a  starved  coyoti  and  ate 
ral  fiat  cakes  of  corn-pom  and  drank 
a  glass  of  goat 's  milk. 

Meanwhile  a  wrinkled,  withered  old 
relic    of    niii.     matrimonial    engagement 

and    willing  to  go  further     had   prepared 

the  war-correspondent's  couch.  This  con- 
sisted of  one  blanket  spread  on  a  narrow 
sidewalk  outside  the  house.  I  looked  it 
over  and  scratched  inv  head,  in  which  the 
"young  visitors"  already  had  found  breed- 
ing-place. 

I  asked  for  a  pillow  and  they  gave  me 
a  small  sack  of  corn  in  a  pillow  -slip. 

I  asked  for  a  sheel  and  they  gave  me 
a  tablecloth.  I  gave  up — took  off  the 
Bill  Hart  puttees  and  shoes  and  lay  down. 
Immediately  I  sneezed.  I  sneezed  many 
times.  Sometimes  it  was  because  of  furi- 
ous speedy  ants  looking  my  brain  over  via 
my  nostrils  and  sometimes  because  a  prank- 
ish young  local  dog  insisted  on  licking  off 
t  he  goatish  flavor  from  my  lips. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  doze  off  I  was 
startled  by  a  wild  fusillade  at  the  station. 
The  women  screamed  and  moaned.  I 
rolled  into  a  near-by  gutter.  It  turned  out 
to  be  only  rebels  at  their  third  bottle  of 
mescal— a  wettish  combination  of  vitriol 
(bluestom  .  tobacco  juice,  and  an  un- 
expurgated  edition  of  Ruth  Randall's 
diary.  I  dozed  off,  only  to  be  reawak- 
ened by  a  cnballito  degas — a  little  horse  of 
gasoline- — as  the  Mexicans  call  a  railroad 
velocipede. 

"  El  consul  A  nu  ricano!"  »v>  amed  -  \  eral 

rebels. 

I  drest  and  rushed  over  to  meet  Ran- 
dolph Robertson,  the  lives!  wire  in  the 
American  consular  service  in  Mexico.  He 
has  taken  dozens  of  Americans  and  British 
out  since  the  last  trouble  began,  lb  has 
smoothed  over  a  dozen  "causes  of  war"  in 
the  last  two  years.  His  station  a1  Nuevo 
Laredo  has  more  friends  than  any  in 
Mexico.  Ask  anybody  in  Mexico,  lie 
has  had  .aviators  released,  he  has  won  tin 
respect  [of  Mexican-,  the  gratitude  of 
Americans,  and  lias  played  the  game  for 
years. 

He  was  bringing  in  two  American-. 
They  ate  fried  goal  and  went  on  north, 
and     I     returned    to    bed    and    to    sleep    at 

twelve,  with  the  stars  close  down  over 
my  bed. 

One  of  the  native  women  wakened  me 
at   five  with  a  cup  of  coffee  placed  on  the 

sidewalk  by  my  pillow.  I  turned  to 
get  a  cigaret  and  turned  back  to  find  the 
family  parrot  pen-In  d  on  the  rim  of  the  cup 
drinking  my  coffee  and  swearing  at  me 
fluent l.v  in  Lampasos  Spanish. 

\l  noon  the  military  train  with  General 
Garcia  started  for  Monterey.     He  kindly 

consented  to  let  me  ride.  I  crawled 
in  the  caboose  and  wenl  to  Yillaldama. 
where  the  first  pa-sender  from  the  north 
in  ten  days  overlook  us.  and  we  switched, 
arriving    here   at    five    to-night    with    Rob- 

ert-on.  who  i-  on  his  fifth  trip  guarding 
American  interests  and  who  t-  taking  this 
message  north. 

On  both  -ides  of  the  road  for  a  hundred 
miles  to  here  are  evidences  of  ten  years' 
revolutions'    destruction--.      Houses    have 

been    burned,    fields   are   in    Weed-,    there   are 

no    cattle,    no    land     is    cultivated,    people 

ir,  apathetic,  dumb,  dazed,  and  hopeh  -- 

Hut    all    have    hope    in    this    new    crowd. 

savin-  "if  they  can  Qot  Btraighten  it  out. 
who  i-  lift.'"     The  answer  is:    nobody  of 

Mexican  blood 


HOW  THE  EMANCIPATED   TEUTON 
REACTS  TO  HIS  NEW   FREEDOM 

A  REAL  Havana  cigar  set  ms  to  lie  the 
**■  most  common  material  object  used 
by  the  German  proletarian  to  remind 
himself  in  a  tangible  and  satisfactory 
manner  of  the  changed  conditions  thai 
have  come  about  with  the  abolition  of 
"ordnung"  and  "verboten"  signs  and  the 
institution  of  ostensible  "  Freikeit"  in  the 
Fatherland.  "Every  German  has  had  a 
raise  in  wages  or  salary,"  says  a  recent 
observer  of  Berlin  life  in  the  Springfield 
1  Ma--,  i  /.'<  publican,  "and  to  every  man  the 
increase  has  meant  the  luxury  of  at  least 
one  cigar  a  day."  So,  with  the  fragrant 
Havana    between    his    teeth,    the   citizen 

sallies  forth,  we  are  told,  to  jostle  and  push 
his  discourteous  way  through  the  crowds 
and  to  perpetrate  anj  inconsiderateness 
i hat    may    besl    express    his    emancipated 

creed.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  Teu- 
ton's pel  method-  of  showing  the  world 
that  he  is  no  longer  bound  down  by  re- 
strictions of  any  kind.  The  assumption  of 
a  rude  and  insolent  manner  by  the  rank 
and  tile  is  not  i  he  only  change  for  the  worse 
observable  in  Germany,  however.  Among 
oilier  things,  we  learn  thai  the  minute  the 
yoke    was    off,  the    world-famed    German 

thrifl  look  flight  and  ha-  in  ver  been  heard 
of  again.  Attention  is  called  also  to  the 
air  of  va-t  importance  displayed  by  the 
average  person  one  meets  to-day,  recalling, 
it  is  saifl.  the  aggressive  sagacity  of  La- 
experienced  youth  and  expressing  itself 
in  various  crude  and  often  ridiculous  wa.vs. 
It  seems  to  l>>  emphatically  the  day  of  the 
proletarian.  The  former  aristocrats  are 
reported  to  have  withdrawn  to  unrevealed 
regions  or  farther  off  into  foreign  land-. 
We  read  on: 

One  of  the  Kest  pictures  of  sudden,  un- 
expected  prosperity    in  this    autodepleted 

Berlin  1  luit  I  can  call  to  mind  is  1  he  garbage 
driver  in  thick  boots,  stout  clothes,  with 
wild  dash,  and  wonderful  muscle  urging  his 
four-in-hand  to  wildflighl  along  the  streets 
as  he  puffs  at  his  real  Havana.  Hi-  salary 
runs  into  the  thousands,  and  it   is  said  thai 

many  an  ex-army  officer  has  grasped  at 
this  lucrative  job  to  keep  the  wolf  from 

his     door.       The     acme     of     prosperity     is 

symbolized  by  that  glowing  Havana  in  the 

right  hand  of  the  garbage  man;  the  gen- 
teel-looking men.  standing  in  shabby  line- 
along  the  curb  in  front  of  sonic  cigar-store 
and    waiting    their   chance   at    the    possible 

purchase  of  some  base  ersatz  cigar,  pre- 
sent- a  pathetic  contrast  to  that  nabob  of 
sweepings. 

While  the  Kaiser-  -on  is  clerking  in  a 
bank  and  many  a  noble  family  are  selling 
luxuries  and  heirlooms  1o  get  a  little  food. 
the  proletarians  are  spreading  themselves 
in  office  and  spending  sumptuous  salaries 
in  lavish  ways  to  vaunt  their  new-found 
freedom.  The  treasurer  of  state,  a  one- 
time school-teacher  of  unknown  name  and 
r-  pute,  finds  it  necessary  to  send  his  whole 
famii.v  to  Switzerland  for  the  winter 
months,  where  the  best  hotel  is  just  good 
enough  in  which  to  recuperate  from  an 
at  tack  of  the  grip. 

A  little  tradesman  who  retails  coal  and 
kindling-wood  at  top-notch  prices  is  proud, 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  of  his  family 
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Gears,  machine-cut 
from  solid  nickel  Steel 
forcings,  and  heat- 
treated  resist  wear 
and  defy  shocks. 


Ann-  friction  bearings 

L.irr\    all    r.idial    load*. 

More  than  thirl 
thctt  beai  mf*  in  each 

"Caterpillar"   Tractor. 


All  shafts  made-  from 
nickel  steel,  hardened 
and  ground  to  the 
1  1000  part  of  an 
inch. 


Oil  pumped  through 
this  strainer  by  posi- 
tive pump  is  delivered 
under  pressure   to 

transmission    gear*. 


"Caterpillar"  Tractor  Design  and  Performance 

From  the  war-tested  Holt  motor,  on  through  the  master 
clutch,  transmission,  drive  members  and  Holt-treated  track. 
invention,  engineering  ability,  skilled  workmanship  and  care- 
ful inspection  combine  to  produce  the  acme  of  dependable  and 
economical  tractor  performance. 


THE 


There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar" — Holt  builds  it 

Holt  Manufacturing  Company 


INC. 


PE0R1A1LL  STOCKTON  CAL 


NewYork  NY  Spokane  Wash 
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WAR  SURPLUS   PLANT    SITES 


Big  Pottery  Plant  Locates 
at  Hopewell 

Latest  enterprise  established    at    Hopewell    by   well-known 

pottery  men  gets  advantages  ofjlow- priced  fuel,  direct 

water  and  rail  transportation  and  ideal  climate 


A  MOTHER    strong,  bus    industry    has   joined   the  rapidly 

„  growing  number  ol    American   enterprises   locating  at  Hope- 
well, Virgil 

The  Hopewell  China  Corporation,  organized  by  well-known, 
thoroughly  experienced  and  progressive  pottery  men,  with  substan- 
tial financial  backing,  is  among  the  most  recent  concerns  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  and  acquired  advantages  of  Hopewell 
The  officers  of  the  corporation  helped,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  to  make  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  the  world's  pottery  centre, 
I  he  purchase  includes  a  five-acre  tract  of  land  with  railway 
sidings  already  built  and  two  modern  factory  buildings  with  rm 
than  50,000  feet  of  floor  space 

The  buildings  were  found  to  be  so  suitable  for  pottery  manu- 
facture that  eleven  kilns  can  be  installed  immediately  and  produc- 
tion of  high  grade  table  china  started  w  ithin  a  few  weeks.  1  he 
directors  of  the  corporation  have  already  voteel  to  enlarge  the  plant 
to  twenty-two  kilns  within  the  next  two  years. 

Knowing  the  pottery  situation  as  they  do,  these  men  unhesi- 
tatingly predict  that  during  the  next  decade  Hopewell  will  become 
the  centre  of  the  pottery  industry.  They  base  their  prediction 
upon  facts  they  have  discovered  for  themselves  after  a  great  deal 
of  investigation. 

Climatic  conditions  at  Hopewell  are  ideal  for  the  pottery  indus- 
try. It  never  gets  too  hot  or  too  cold.  There  are  no  extremes  of 
weather  to  interfere  with  production  or  the  health  of  employees. 
This  potterj  firm  is  the  pioneer  in  its  field  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  at  Hopewell.  Others  are  Wound  to  follow.  Hope- 
well is  fertile  ground„for  growing  industries. 

Why  not  be  the  pioneer  in  your  industry  to  place  a  plant  here' 
You.  too,  can  reap  similar  advantages  at  1  lopewell,  ".America's 
greatest  industrial  opportunity."  1  [ere  are  some  of  the  advantages 
it  offers: 

Factory  buildings  ready  for  occupancy. 

Plant  sites  with  railway  sidings. 

Low-priced  power. 

Plentiful  supply  ol  contented  labor. 

Homes  for  12,000  families. 

Abundance  of  pure  water. 

Best  rail  and  water  transportation. 

No  harmful   municipal   restrictions. 

Climate  mild  and  healthful. 

Investigate   Hopewell.     Find   out    more    about    its   advant; 
It   may  mean  the  most    important    move   Mn\  ever   made  to  solve 
your  prod.-.  >blems.     Write,  wire  or  phone 

One  ol  (ii>-  largest  and  best  trained'technical  staffs  in 
iiic  world   it  at  the  disposal  of   Hopewell    industries 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Co., Wilmington,  Delaware 
Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petersburg,  Va. 
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of  girls  who  attend  the  pay-school;  the 
aspiring  Fravleins  excel  in  English  and 
French  and  play  Mozarl  and  Bach  on  the 
brand-new  piano  in  1  be  parlor  adjoining  the 
shop,  where  the  Herr  Papa  is  doling  out 
homeopathic  allotments  of  coal  and  chips 
of  wood.  Vet  in  spite  of  bis  prosperity  be 
feels  'hat  something  i-  wrong,  and  sighs 
for  the  return  of  the  old  order  of  things, 
under  which  -as  he  assures  his  customers 
there  wen  Form  and  deoency, and  be  was 
noi  compelled  to  have  dealings  with  an 
uneducated  rabble  of  proletarian  managers. 

A    number  of   interesting  examples  are 
given   of   how-   the  conception   of   Fn 
affects  different  individuals.     The  emanci- 
pated <  rerman  w  H  h  1  h<  cigar,  we  are  told : 

Even  takes  h  into  the  overcrowded  sub- 
way cars  reserved  for  uon-smokers.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  him  if  be  singt  s  the 
expensive  furs  of  the  women  or  burns 
holes  in  dresses  impossible  to  replace.  No 
woman's  complainl  can  move  the  heartless 
conductor  to  remonstrate  with  such  a 
cigar-armed  violator  of  the  Law. 

Not  every  woman,  however,  is  helpless 
under  such  circumstances.  One  stood  oul 
as  champion  of  the  law  and  her  rights, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  transgressor 
to  the  sign  "Non-smoker." 

"That's  nothing  to  me,"  he  answered. 
"  Freiheit  reigns,  and  I  can  do  as  I  like." 

"If  that  is  your  idea  of  freedom,  then 
I   will  -how  yon  mine"      and  with  that  she 

look  the  burning  cigar  ou1  of  his  mouth 
and  cast  it  out  t^\'  the  window  of  the  Fast- 
speeding  ear. 

But  Freiheit  awaken-  higher  aspirations 
in  other  breasts.  Cooks  and  servant- 
girls,  for  example,  are  translating  their 
higher  wages  into  profitable  English  lessons, 
with  dreams  of  America  in  their  beads. 
They  have  beard  of  a  German  cook  who 
went  to  America  several  years  ago  and  is 
now  earning  $50  a  week-  thai  means 
250,000  marks  a  year,  the  salary  of  a 
greal  bank  presidenl  or  captain  of  in- 
dustry! and  she  is  now  writing  to  her 
former  mistress,  whom  she  know-  to  be 
in  distress,  offering  to  l>ny  her  Chippendale 
furniture,  old  lace,  or  anything  els<  that 
she  can  spare. 

The    shop-girl,    too,    has    her    ideas   of 

ht  it,  duly  expanded    bj    her    Fre'quenl 

raises    in    salary    and    her   shortened    hours 

of  work.  You  see  al  once  thai  she 
belongs  to  the  highly  manicured  Lydia 
Languish  type  as  she  condescendingly 
brings  you  a  few  pairs  of  shoes,  leaving 
yon  the  task  of  putting  them  on  and  lacing 
them.  Little  she  care-  as  to  how  thej  tit 
or  whether  the  styles  are  righl  the  while 
yon  struggle  with  the  -hoes  and  wonder 
whether  the  price  will  -oar  still  higher 
before  j ou  can  gel  them  on. 

Th(  mo-t  amusing  conception  of  Frt 
that  I  have  encountered  was  a1  the  post- 
office  the  other  day,  where  I  went  to 
mail  a  registered  letter.  The  little  bureau- 
cral  behind  hi-  pigeon-hole  window, 
bristling  with   Frt  that,   thrust    the   letter 

hack  at    me  and  told  me  with  dilating  eyes 

thai  under  the  new  regime  be  did  noi  have 
to  lick  stamps  on  letters  any  more  those 
monarchical  licking  days  were  over,  and 
I  could  perform  thai  office  myself.  When 
1  remonstrated  at  his  tone  rather  than  at 
the  import  of  his  remarks,  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  other  little  bureaucrats  howled 
to  me  from  behind  other  windows:    "No; 
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we  don't  he  \  e  to  pa  te  sta  mpe  a  n 
[t'a  the  law  .     Von  can  do  (  ha1  j  on 

Sometimes    a    whole    organization 
presses   its    privat*  ice    in    ;i    mor< 

Formal  and  me1  hodical  manm  r  The 
popular  concerts  at  the  Philharmonic, 
wit  h    an    average    •  attendance 

two    thousand,    bav<     a    rather    primitive 
hut   fair  plan   for     i  a  ting    peopl< 
rather    than    according    to     price.       Th< 
entrance  fee  is  uniform,   bu1   at  tin    dooi 
two  fair  damsels  meel  you  with  .-,  ha l  lull 
of  tickets,   from    which   you    taki    om 
haphazard.     It     all     depends     upon     ihe 
gods     not  your  pocketbook      whethei 
are  well  seated  or  not. 

Berlin,  once  famous  as  i'he  cleanest  and 
best-regulated  citj  in  the  world,  U  begin- 
ning to  presenl  a  new  aspect.  Handsome 
bridges,  elegant  houses,  and  the  Bpotlesn 
crystal-glass  show-windows  are  gailj  pasted 
with  Wills  on  every  possible  ami  impossibli 

Subject;     and    these    are    left     to    he    torn    oil 

inch  by  inch  by  ihe  resentful  wind-. 
Cleanliness  is  slid  maintained  in  a  way, 
indeed,  hut  Ihe  armj  of  street-cleanerM 
in  white  uniforms,  who  in  old  days  could 

lie  seen  plying  their  trade  with  math 
painted    earls    and    wagons,    is    a    thing    of 

the  past. 

Since  bosses  an  ou1  of  style  there  i-  a 
more   go-as-you-please   gait    in    all    work. 

One  snow-slioveler  was  In  aid   saying  to  In- 

companion : 

"Man,     why     do     you     work?       Quit! 

\  our  pay   will   he   here  just    tin    same." 


UNCLE  SAM'S   OLDEST    EMPLOYEE, 
CAPTAIN  COLE,  OF  KENT!  <  K  ^ 

TIIO  thirsty  colonels  max  n«>  longer 
mix  (heir  juleps,  Kentucky  still  has  her 
speedy  horses  and  beautiful  women,  and 
now    comes    news    that    Uncle   Sam's  ol 

employee,  both  in  years  and  length  of  ser- 
vice, is  a  resident  of  thai  justly  famous 
State.  Capt.  Stephen  Samuel  Cole.  Indian 
fighter,  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  <'i\U 
wars,  has  served  the  United  States 
enty-flve  years,  and  ai  the  age  of  ninety- 
five  still  helps  lo  keep  green  a  national 
cemetery  where  his  comrade-  sleep.  Ac- 
cording to  a-  writer  in  the  Louisx  tile  T\ 
Captain  Cole  attributes  his  longevity  to  a 
lesson  taught  him  by  his  mother:  "Do 
right  and  just  by  all  mankind.  If  you  can 
not  say  a  good  word  for  a  man.  never  say  a. 
bad  one.  You  may  do  a  greal  injustice* 
Have  good  neighbors  and  friends  bj  being 
neighborly  and  friendlj    with  those  about 

you.     Then  you'll  have  no  worries  and  li\<- 

io  ripe  age."  Captain  Cole,  according  to 
this  same  chronicler,  stand-  -i\  feet,  weighs 
17")  pounds,  walks  with  soldierly  erectness, 
has  no  use  for  a  cane,  reads  without  glasses, 
shoots  squirrels  out  of  tree-tops,  and  bowls 
over  rabbits.  And  this  notwithstanding 
t  hat  he  has  endured  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
days  and  has  been  twice  wounded.  The 
brief  biography  continues: 

As  keeper  of  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Camp  Nelson,  Jessamine  County,  the 
veteran    warrior    keeps   sentinel-like   guard 


Sanitation — the  problem  in 
summer  camps  and  cottages 

All  outdoors  for  the  kid-  to  roll   around 

in:     flee]),     sweet     s]ee|>     with     1 1  it      ]  iil  i«  -;i  ii      in 

your  luiij^s ;    man,  that's  h  ly, 

don't  you  miss  the  comforts  of  your  <it\ 
bathroom?  Well,  whj  not  take  them  with 
you  1<>  your  (amp  at  seashore,  lakeside  or 
in  the  wood 

There  are  several  good  water  s\stems  that 
are  easy  to  install.  Perhaps  you  already 
have  one.  The  next  step  is  to  put  in  a 
Sanisep  Portable  System.  Sanisep  i-  the 
tirst  thoroughly  satisfactory  system  of  a 
disposal  to  he  placed  on  the  market.  1; 
80     simple     that      you      call      install     it      hcloxv 

ground  anywhere  oul  of  doors — miles  from 
the  city — and  forget  it.      A  Sanisep  System 

with    running    water    never  needs    attention. 

A  Sanisep  System  gives  exactly  the  same 
household  conveniences  as  a  connection  with 

city  sewer  s\stem.  The  kitchen  sink  drains 
into  it.  So  does  the  wash  how  1.  the  bath- 
tub and   the  toilet.      The  cost    is   moderate. 

booklet  now  ready  for  mailing.     T)on*l  post- 
riting — PO  IT  h  OH! 
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Have  You  Good 
Intentions? 

\   shorl    time  ago  the  following  letter  came 

<  ientlemen: 

We  have  nunc-  to  thi  ision  thai  the 

clay  you  people  stop  making  Ed  eworth  will 
be  the  same  day  we  qui!  smoking.  Every 
now  ;iik1  then  we  try  to  smoki  ther 

kinds  i>|'  tobacco,  bul   they're  ao  t.r 1,  we 

always  come   back   to   Edgeworth.     We 
hied  every   kind,  from  scrap  to  the  kind 
that   comes   all    sealed  up  in  tins   al    four 
l>ils  an  •Mince. 

We  would  like  to  say  bere  thai  it'  Edge- 
worth  cost  three  times  whal  ii  does  now 
would  be  well  worth  il  for  the  quality  you 
give.  Whal  are  we  writing  this  letter  for? 
Well,  it  seems  t<>  us  thai  people  are  quick 
enough  to  complain,  bul  far  less  willing  to 
I  >«■«'- 1  a  product.  It  9  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling  when  the  boss  comes  in  and  says, 
"Greai  piece  of  work,  boys!'*  Well,  that's 
i  he  way  we  feel  aboul   Edgeworth. 

This  letter  was  signed   by   two  artists.     We 

value  highly  their  generous  approval.     It  prove-; 

l>y  the  written  word  as 

well    as    by    sales    thai 

ticking  to  quality'makes 

enthusiasts    over    your 

ibacco.  , 

However,    in   a   way. 
re're    bound     to    keep 
dgeworth    up    to    t In- 
iark.        We    send     men 
imples,   when   request- 
ed.     Edgeworl  Ii 
eil  her  sells  itself  or 
we're  jusl  so  much 
oul  of  pockel 

When  a  man 
t  brows  Ii i nisei f 
back  in  tin-  good  old 
easj  chair  and  lights 

up    a     Ii  o  w  1  f  u  I     of 

K  d  •;  e  w  o  r  i  li.  he's 

judge  and  jury. 
He's  iM'iiii:  io  com- 
pare Edgeworth  a-  ii  fragrantly  issues  from  his 
lips  with  every  smoking  tobacco  he  lias  ever 
used.  Edgeworth  musl  !»■  better  or  lie  won't 
lake  it    mi. 

We've  been  offering  samples  tor  several  years. 
They  have  d ■  pretty  well  for  us. 

Perhaps  you've  read  a  Dumber  of  our  ad- 
vertisements. Possibly  you've  often  made  up 
your  mind   to  send   for  samples,  bul   forgotten 

your   good    intentions. 

If  you've  bad  tliis  good  intention  one-  >■! 
more  before,  why  not  act  upon  this  one  now? 

We  Won't  make  any  wild  predictions  that  it's 
just  the  tobacco  for  you,  bul  it  lias  quality  - 
and  friends. 

Merely    semi   us  a   postcard  containing  your 

name  ami  address        If  you'll  aild  the  111 ■  ami 

address    of    your    dealer,     we'll     see    that     lie    has 
I  worth    to   s,|l   you   in   case  you    like   it. 

W(  rill  end  ■  u  samples  of  Edgeworth  in 
both   forms     Plug  Slice  and 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  i- 
cakes,  then  cut  into  thin 
rubbed   between   the  hands 

pipeful 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  already   rubbed. 

Pour    il     Straight     from    the    little    blue    can    into 
the    howl    of   yotlr    pipe 

Both  kinds  pack  neatly  and  burn  evenlj .  owing 

to  their  even  quality. 

I  o  i'i  free  samples  which  we  would  like  you 
t"    judge,    address     Larus    &    Bn>l het    ■ 

South  s» ut  Street.  Richmond,  \ 

To  Retail  Tobaa  V  hanU  If  vour  jobber 
e.innoi  siipph  \,,n  with  Edgeworth.  I  u*us  \ 
Brother  Companj  will  gladlj  send  ■"!  pre- 
paid l>y  parcel  post  a  one  <•>  two-dozen  carton 
of  nnj  si/e  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed  for  th  same  price  you  would  pay  the 
jobb 


Rubbed. 

formed    into    Hat 
slic  cs      ( hie 
lltlkc'S    an    av« 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


over  the  graves  <>!'  more  than  five  thousand 
sleeping  comrades  of  the  Civil  War.  Ib- 
is still  iii  the  employ  "of  the  best  Govern- 
ment the  world  has  known."'  the  only  em- 
er  worked  for. 

("a plain  Cole  was  a  neighbor  of  Presi- 
dent Zaeha  lor,  under  whom  he 
served  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  born 
in  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  near  the 
Zachary  Taylor  farm.  April  15,  1826, 
spent  his  boyhood  days  there  with  bis 
parents,  Stephen  Cole  and  Henrietta 
Wheeler  Cole. 

When  he  was  still  in  his  early  teens 
In-     father     due  a    farm    in    Floyd 

County,  near  New  Albany,  where  he  lived 
until  he  entered  collegi  a1  Greencastle, 
Ind.  With  William  Glenn,  a  schoolmate, 
lie  ran  away  from  school  in  1846  and  joined 
the  United  States  Army  at  Indianapolis, 
lie  was  put  into  tin  Fourth  Cavalry  Dra- 
goons and  senl  to  the  Rio  Grande  <>n  the 
Texas  and  Mexican  border,  where  he  did 
patrol  duty  ami  fought    Indians. 

Going  into  Mexico  with  regular  troops 
when   the  Mexican   War  developed,   he  was 

with  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  in  the  battle  of 

liueiia    Vista.     Later   he   was   ordered    to 

Lower  California  with  (ien.  John  C.  Fre- 
mont's cavalry,  lie  did  scoul  duty  and 
protected  settlers  in  North  Dakota,  Wash- 
ington, and  Utah.  In  1859  lie  was  put 
on  posl  duty  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  while 
there  received  his  first  furlough  of  -ix 
niont  lis. 

lie  was  personally  acquainted  with 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  com- 
missioned a  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Indiana  Cavalry.     Later  he 

was  put  in  command  of  the  First  I  nited 
Stales  Marines  and  sent  with  General 
('■rant's  army. 

Uter  valiant  service  a1  Walnut  Harrow. 
Vieksburg,  he  was  offered  a  lieutenant- 
eolonelc\  of  the  Fourth  Arkansas  Division, 
refusing    it    to    remain    with    his   command. 

nor  0.  I'.  Morion.  Indiana,  had 

him  take  charge  of  the  144th  Indiana  Regi- 
ment, and  he  went  to  Shenandoah  Valley. 
When  the  war  closed  lie  was  with  his  out- 
lit  at  Winchester,  Va. 

The  aged  veteran  was  asked  to  tell 
the  circumstances  of  his  wounds.  He 
said.  "My  firsl  wound  was  received  while 
I  was  in  North  Dakota,  when  a  scouting 
party  of  twenty-live  men  under  my  com- 
mand trailed  a  band  of  Indians  w  ho  had 
killed  a  settler.  Jam.  ■  1  >  Hannon.  and 
carried  off  his  wife  and  two  sons.  When  we 
came  upon  the  Indians  a  skirmish  ensued. 
I  was  struck  by  an  arrow  which  left  in; 
in  bail  shape  for  a  long  time. 

''Pen  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  we 
ted   the  woman  and  children.     Unless 
I  am  mistaken  the  boys  are  still  living  in 
Washington,  D.  ('." 

\tier  lighting  his  corncob  pipe  and 
takin  of  "  long  grei  n  "  <  Jap- 

tain   (  'oh-   .aid    that    at    W  alnui    Farrow    a 
ball    pierced    his   side.      He   was    months    m 
voring. 

Following  the  war  he  was  in  the  secret 
oe  tor  a  number  <>f  years.  Among 
the  old  records  and  papers  he  displayed 
was  a  copy  of  7  • .  Daily  Jow  rial,  Evans- 
ville.  Ind..  June  7  1864,  containing  a  storj 
of  the  aeti\  ities  of  S   S   <  oi,      The  article 

did  not  refer  to  him  as  a  captain,     lie  was 

acting  as  a  spy  ;,t  th,.  time. 

Tin'    captain    laughed    when    asked    if 

be    Was    evei     taken    a     prisoner.       He    said 


while  he  had  charge  of  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Confederate 
i  "■  rans  held  a  reunion.  He  attended, 
being  the  only  "Damned  Yankee"  then. 
Tli'  "Id  rebels  surrounded  him,  and  a 
Presbyterian  preacher  asked  him  if  be 
not  afraid  of  the  Johnny  Ri 

"I  replied,  'Yes,  what  time  I  wasn't 
running  them,  they  were  running  me,'  ami 
this  brought  downl  he  bouse  wit  li  applause," 
said  the  captain. 

Captain  Cole  has  been  "a  good  joiner'' 
during  his  time.      In  186]    be  was   made  a 

Master  Mason  in  Lodge  No.  1,  F.and  A.M., 

Lebanon,  K\  .  He  IE  now  a  member  of  ion 
Lodge  No.  301,  Jessamine  County.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  team  that  put 
on  tiie  work  at  the  first  K.  of  P.  Lodge  m 
Louisville  at  the  old  Odd  Fellow-'  Hall. 
there  in    1869. 

His  sori,  John  Sherman  Cole,  twei 
four  years  old.  served  in  the  Navy  during 
the  world-war,  enlisting  shortly  after 
war  was  declared  with  Germany.  Winn 
Jessamine  County's  firsl  draft  contingent 
was  sent  to  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  for 
training  Captain  Cole  and  (ien.  (bote, 
B.  Taylor,  a  Confederate  veteran,  march- 
ing side  by  side,  led  the  parade  through  the 
streets  to  the  depot. 

Uncle  Sam's  oldest  employee  retains 
bis  love  for  outdoor  sports.  Uv  fre- 
quently goes  to  the  mouth  of  Hickman 
Creek,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  near  the 
cemetery,  and  baits  his  own  hook.  lie 
likes  to  hunt  lie  has  been  married  twice. 
His  second  wife  is  living. 


GUS  ROEDER,  REPORTER.  FRIEND  OF 
JUDGES,  CROOKS,  AND  MILLIONAIRES 

WHEN  Gustav  C.  Roeder,  for  thirty- 
four  years  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  World,  wrote  ":!()"  at  the  end  of  his 
lasl  day's  work,  be  closed  a  life  of  ad- 
venture,  variety,  and   practical   usefulness 

which    is.    perhaps,    peculiar    to    the    news- 
paper profession.     The  news  instinct  cam< 
to  him  early,   while  be  was  faring  on   the 
seven    seas    and    picking    up    information 
which    would    serve    him    in    good    stead 

when  later  be  got  a  daih  run  and  a  desk 
of  his  own  in  a  newspaper  office.  Before 
lie  died  receiith  at  bis  home  in  Brooklyn 
be  bad  become  friend  and  confidanl  of  a 
beti  i  us   multitude     judges,    million- 

aires, politicians,  and  criminals.  The  re- 
porter co\  ers  a  w  ide  tield  ;  no  book  is  (dosed 
'o  I.,  m.  and  be  must  know  a  little  of  <\  .p  - 
tiling  that  goes  on  around  him.  And  Gus 
Roeder  bad  the  "nose  for  news"  strongly 
developed.  He  ferreted  out  criminality 
and  saved  the  unfortunate,  lie  reported 
interestingly  the  dry  details  of  the  da]  : 
he  went  abroad  and  wrote  infonningly  of 
conditions  as  lie  saw  and  interpreted  tbein. 
and  in  marly  all  the  big  undertakings  of 
/  ■  ,  II  o  Id  during  the  last  two  decades  he 
had  a  hand.  He  was  a  "kindly,  courteous, 
bul  rem. useless,  investigator  and  writer." 
A  brother  reporter  writes  this  brief  obitu- 
ary   of  him  in  the  New  York  World: 

Cus     Roeder    was    born    in    Chemnitz, 
Germany,  in  I860.     His  father.  Heinrich, 

was  director  of  a  locomotive-WOrks  there. 
The  family  intended  this  eldest  son  to  be 
a  minister,  bul  (ins.  an  adventurer  always, 
ran  away  from  home  al   the  age  of  sixteen 
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RUUD  HOT  WATER 


RUUD  Hot  Water  in 
„  your  home  permanent- 
ly solves  the  hot-water 
problem. 

A  Ruud  means  hot  water 
instantly  at  the  turn  of  any 
hot-water  faucet,  morning, 
noon,  and  midnight— mak- 
ing easier  the  work  of  ser- 
vants and  helping  to  keep 
them  contented. 

There  is  no  limit  to  Ruud 


Hot  Water.  You  can  ha 
any  quantity  and  there's  no 
boiler  to  be  kept  heated  on 
warm  days:  no  watchful 
waiting  when  you  want  hot 
water  for  bathing,  or  in  the 
kitchen  or  laundry. 

Your  power  washing 
machine  needs  Ruud  Hot 
Water.  "On  the  line  by 
nine"  will  be  a  certainty 
once  you  have  it. 


RUUD 


AUTOMATIC     CAS 

WATER  HEATER 


"Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House' 


Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Wan  r 
Heaters  are  in  150.000  homes; 
there's  a  size  for  every  home — 
for  your  home.  The  Ruud  no 
no  looking  after,  once  it  is  in- 
stalled in  basement  or  other  con- 
venient place.  Ask  your  gas 
company,  plumber,  or  any  gas 
appliance  dealer  about  a  Ruud. 


They  will  be  abl         howyou< 

in    operation,   instantly    heating 

fn  sh,  sparkling  watt 

through   rust-proof  copper  coils. 

See    a    Ruud     V.  1 1 

demonstrated  today.  We  have 
an  interesting  book  on  Ruud  Hot 
Water  which  we  will  send  to  you 
fn  (.       Address 


RUUD   MAM  I  U TURING   COMPANY 
Dept.  I  Pittsburgh,  Pi 

Mabtr^of  Standardized  Gas  Watet  //..j 
Rumi  Manufacturing  Co    o!  Canada    $71    Adelaide  St    ^       roroato 
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Bridgeport,  Conn.  Factory  of\Jenkins  Bros,  where  Jenkins 
Valves  have  been  made  for  over  48  years.  Other  Jenkins 
Factories  located  at  Montreal,   Canada,  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


JENKINS 

MARK 


We  will  gladly  vend  you  these  hook- 
III'       VAi  Vk     liF.HIND    A 
GOOD  HE  A  TING  S  YS  TEM.  ' '  » 

■  •  ■     •  writti        about 

Jenkins   R  a  <!  I  .  i  t  i  >  I 
"JENKINS  VALVES  FOR  PLUMB- 
ING   SERVICE,"     deacripih 
Jenkins  Valves  fot  plumbing  in  the 

Anil: 

,nd  Plumbin/t  Contrai 
invited  to  write  for   lit  era  tun 
Jenk  in      Valvi       I  he    sen  n 

ti  in   h  i  he\  mre  inti  r<    ted 


Prepare  NOW  for  next 
winters  heating  comfort 

The  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  a  steam  or  hot 
water  heating  system  depends  largely  upon  the 
valves.  In  the  dwelling  now  being  planned  or 
under  construction  good  heating  can  be  practically 
assured  and  trouble  forestalled  if  genuine  Jenkins 
'  Diamond  Marked  "  Radiator  Valves  are  specified. 

The  light  weight  valve  commonly  used,  designed 
merely  for  the  low  pressures  in  home  heating,  does 
not  carry  the  reserve  strength  and  weight  to  stand 
the  strains  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  bear.  Leak- 
age and  the  inability  to  open  the  valve  easily  or 
shut  it  tightly  are  some  of  the  troubles  developed 
by  light  valves. 

Jenkins  Radiator  Valves  contain  more  metal  and 
are  much  heavier  in  construction  than  others. 
They  are  designed  for  the  maximum  service  and 
are  not  affected  by  the  strains,  but  permanently 
remain  satisfactory  under  every  condition  of  service. 
They  do  not  leak,  are  easily  opened  or  closed  and 
completely  control  the  passage  of  steam  or  water. 

Considering  freedom  from  trouble  and  repairs, 
Jenkins  Valves  cost  less  than  the  ordinary  valves. 

Today,  as  for  more  than  fifty-five  years,  when  better 
valves  are  desired  Jenkins  are  specified  and  installed 
for  every  service  from  residence  use  to  equipment 
for  office  buildings,  hotels,  schools,  institutions, 
factories,  and  power  plants. 

Request  your  architect  to  specify  genuine  Jenkins  "Diamond 
Marked"  Valves  for  the  new  home.  In  your  present  home, 
during  the  summer  season  with  the  heating  plant  closed  is  the 
opportune  time  to  equip  the  radiators  with  Jenkins  Valves. 
Any  heating  contractor  can  do  the  work  with  no  inconvenience 
to  the  household. 

JENKINS  BROS. 


M  White  Street    - Now  York 

524    Atlantic  Avenue  -----         Boston 

133  No    Seventh  Street        ...        -    Philadelphia 

64»i  Washington  Boulevard    -  Chicago 

Washington  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

San  1  rancisco  H.i\  ana 

JENKINS  BROS.   Limited 

103  St    Rem)  Street         ...       -         Montreal,  (  anada 
i,  Great  Queen   Street,  Kin Jsway,  W.  C.  1,  l  ondon,  F.nftland 
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a  ml   shipped  from   Kambui 
on  the  Hamburg-American  liner  Pomerania. 
On  tlii>  vess<  I  hi    i   ade  t  wo  trip    to 
York  and  achieved  a  love  for  i  h  bich 

he  never  lost. 

At  seventeen  he    heard  <.r  a   Jteel    b 
destined  to  carrj  British  colonists  to  South 
Africa,  and  he  joined  i  his  craft .  w  hich  made 
a  trip  almosl  around  the  world  aft<  r  l<  a 
its  passengers  at  ('ape  Colony,     Hi* 
marine  experience   was   with   a   full-ri 
American  bark  «  hose  skippi  r  w  a 
i  be  old  "bucko"     t;  pe  from   Dow  d   i 
This  man  maltreated  everj  <>i,.  m  th<  i 
including  Qus,  who  later  had  the  experience 
of  seeing  him  go  to  jail  and  telling  linn  be 
was   ■  '   ed  exactly  right. 

Deciding  thai  America  was  the  coun 
under  whose  flay;  he  wished  to  live  thi 
rest  of  his  life,  Gus  joined  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  Coasl  Survey, 
and  thus  became  a  citizen.  Then,  in 
1883  84,  he  was  in  I  he  \av\.  being  ship'- 
writer  on  l  he  old  Tennessee,  which  was 
then  flag-ship  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron  and  commanded  by  Admiral 
Jewett. 

The  World  and  The  Herald  during  tl 
years  began  to  receive  interesting  bits  of 
special  correspondence  from  a  free-lance 
who  signed  himself  "(1.  ('.  Roeder,"  and 
during  one  of  the  calls  made  at  this  port 
\)\  the  Tennessee  the  amateur  writer  was 
asked  to  visit  the  World  office  and  make 
himself  known.  He  did  so.  with  the  resull 
that  lie  was  subsequently    invited  to  join 

the  Staff  as  a  reporter. 

During    the    visit     of    the     '/',  i<> 

New  Orleans  during  the  Cotton  Exposition 
in  issl  Mr.  Roeder  met  Miss  Bleker,  who 
afterward  became  his  w ife.    she  was  largely 

responsible  Cor  his  settling  down  to  a  life 
ashore. 

lie  joined  the  Worhi's  staff  in  issc  and 

made  a  mark  for  himself  at  once  as  a  most 

indefatigable  searcher  after  fact--.     There 

Was   no  item  too  insignificant,  no  "end  of  a 

story  "  too  small  for  ( ins  to  keep  digging  into 

it    until    he   had    landed   what   he  was  after. 

Investigations,    with    reforms  at    the  end 

of  them,  were  his  specialty.  One  of  bis 
early  exploits  was  the  breaking  up  of  the 
"Shanghai  gang"  of  oyster-boal  pirates  in 

Chesapeake  Hay.  They  were  capturing 
and  pressing  into  service  men  and  hoys 
for  the  oyster-boats  and  starving  and 
maltreating  them. 

(lus  Roeder,  with  another  World  man. 
learned  the  methods  of  the  pirates,  then 
set  out  after  them  in  a  tug  with  an  armed 
fore,'  and  a  United  States  marshal  aboard. 
They  rounded  up  eighl  of  the  chief  of- 
fenders and  took  them  in  irons  to  Baltimore, 

where    four    were    convicted    of    cruel    and 

inhuman  treatment  of  seamen.  There 
was  no  more  "pirating"  after  that. 

It  was  Gus,  loo,  who  was  largely  re- 
sponsible  for   revealing    the   crueltj    that 

was  practised  in  the  Klinira  Reformatory 
back  in  1893,  when  the  "deadly  paddle" 
used  to  kill  some  men  and  drive  others 
insane.  He  kepi  ruthlessly  after  those 
responsible,  and  drove  Zebulon  Hrock- 
way,  the  superintendent,  out  of  office. 

He  did  a  similar  job  for  the  Connecticut 
State  Prison  at  Wethersfield  which  re- 
sulted in  Samuel  B.  Chamberlain,  the 
warden  there,  giving  up  his  job. 

For  many  years  Gus  was  stationed  at 
the  Criminal  Courts  Building  in  this  city, 

and  he  wrote,  or  heard,  all  the  celebrated 
trials  of  the  past   two  decades  or  more. 
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the  German   Armj       Tin-    brother  ami  a 
married  lister  an  -nil  mi  < ..  rman\ 

\l r.  Roder's  dam.  ht^  r  F"i anci  -.  won  a 
prominent  plaa  in  the  musical  world  a 
coloratura  Boprano  singer,  but  gave  up  her 
career  recentlj  to  become  the  bridi  <'i 
George  Chorpenning.  8b<  Bang  for  a 
season  in  royal  opera  al  Covent  Garden, 
London,  and  another  season  at   Nice,  ju-t 

before   t  be  oil!  break   of   t  he    '. 


AN    INTERPRETER   «»l       I  III     SOI  LS 
OF   BLACK    I  OLK' 

A  MONO  the  for st  negro  spokesmen 
of  to-day  stands  Dr.  \\  .  E.  Burghardl 
DuBois,  poet  and  essayist,  who  has  in- 
terpreted  the  dream-  of  his  peop 
wrongs  and  mi-fortune,  and  their  strivings 
for    better    thinj  me   year-    ago    the 

reading  public  was  attracted  b\    hi>  b 
called  ••The  Soul-  of  Black  Folk."  and  now 
comes  a  later  work.  "  I  >ark  ■  nth 

reviewed  in  our  Book  Review  Departmi 
which  appeals  for  a  more  democratic  tr< 

i    of   his  race.      The    \ort  hern    re> 
have   been   enthusiastic,   and    tin    Southern 

papers  have  treated   tl 
respect.     Hut  most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
response   from    the   colored    people    them- 
selves,   says   on.    of    the    pub! 
representative    of  5 

Monitor.     They    ha\  e    b<  ard    of    "  I >. 
water,"  and.  we  are  told: 

\i  pro  workmen  all  o\  <  r  t  and 

some   from    abroad    have   sent    in 
often  mosl  Laboriously   written  and  aln 
unintelligible,  ordering  the  book  and  sending 
their  two  dollar-.     Often  tin  1>  I 
life-historj  of  th<   writer:    soraetim 
nad  like  strange  chant-.     \  carpenter  t 
the  West  Indies,  telling  how  his  parents  had 
passed  away  when  he  was  a  child  ol 
and  how    he  had  grown  up  with  no  on< 
car.  for  him,  reiterated  Again  ami  again  in 

his  letter:    "I  am  but  a  child.      I  need  that 
book 

Often  lettersacoming  from  negroes  in  the 

South    were   unsigned,    ^ixinir   only   a    p 
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already  appeared.  In  the  public  schools 
children  never  learn  of  negro  heroes  or  of 
Lhe  negro's  contribution  to  the  world.  A 
ri-year-old  child  came  home  from 
school  one  day  ;iik!  asked  liis  mother, 
I  Hdn'l  any  color*  d  man  ever  <li>  any- 
thing in  the  world?'  A  realization  of 
the  need  of  teaching  colored  children  what 
the  colored  people  nave  done  and  can  do 
led  ns  to  publish  this  new  magazine." 

The  publishers  of  "Darkwater"— Har- 
conrt,  Brace  &  How, — also  bring  out 
this  same  point.  They  have  recently 
issuod  "The  Upward  Path:  A  Reader  for 
Colond  Children." 

It  is  reasonable  to  expeel  lliat  in  the  next, 
twenty  years  there  will  be  a  growing 
appreciation  among  white  critics  of  negro 
literature,  journalism,  and  music,  all  the 
attempts  of  a   race  comprising  over    10  per 

cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
to  express  itself.  The  more  so  because 
tor  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
oes,  the  opening  up  of  Africa  for  trade 
and     communication     with     Europe    and 

America    has  given    t  hem    a    -ens,,   of    I  heir 

numbers  and  their  importance  in  the  new 
and  closely  associated  world  of  modern 
industry  and  commerce.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  begun  to  admit 
negro  unions;  one  of  the  prime  questions 
•  Fore  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  this 
June  will  be  whether  negro  women's  clubs 
an       tO     he     admitted     to     the     federation. 

"Darkwater"  is  published  at  a  time  when 
the  races  are  pausing,  one  may  hope,  for  a 
better  understanding  of  one  another's  his- 
tory and  purposes  and  hopes; 


AN    EX-SOLDIER    WHO  CAN   SEE 

A   JOKK    EVEN    THROUGH 

GLASS  EYES 

17  RAYMOND  PYLE,  ex-member  of 
-*-  •  the  Fifty-seventh  Engineers,  never 
had  a  chance  to  "lean  up  againsl  a  bar- 
rag*  ,"  hut  he  ha-  done  w  hat  many  may 
consider  a  braver  thing  in  learning  to  see 

I     joke  with  glass  eyes.      Mr.   I'yle  sailed  for 

Prance  in   August,    Mils      Soon   after  his 

al  he  contracted  influenza  and  spinal 

1  teningitis  and  was  |,n  totally  blind.    Then 

a  little  later  he  underwent  an  operation  for 

appendicitis.  With  his  cup  of  misfortum 
running  over,  he  returned  to  this  countrj 
in  I  >ecember,  1919,  and  was  sen!  to  l'.\ .  r- 
green,  Baltimore,  M.I..  wher<  all  the  war- 
sightless  were  taken  for  care  and  training. 
Tic  n    he  1'  aimed  to  becomi    a  dictaphone 

operator,    and    was    put    to    work    with    the 

Vmerican  Red  <  !ro  Recently  on  his 
own  typewriter  hi    wrote  foi    /  ican 

on  II"  kly  a  short  account  of  his  |if, 
among  tic  "  1. links."  He  tells  us  that  he 
was   put    to   bed    In  an   armj    hospital   in 

France  in  an  unconscious  condition,  and 
i  hat  w  hen  he  put  foot  to  flo  il  weeks 

later  he  could  not  see.  Th.  man  oo<  upy- 
itii,'  'he  bed  next  to  him  was  deal  and  the 
t  wo  became  fast  friend  -.  "  •  ipplying 

the   deficiency    of    -he   other.      But,    this 

smiling  man  writes; 

This  fellow  had  it  on  me  whi  o  it  i  ..me 
■  ating,  fo  could  reach  •    his 


beans  and  make  no  mistake.  1  had  my 
lis  brought  in  cups  with  a  spoon  in  each 
or...  Sometimes  1  would  put  my  spoon 
mt,,  the  cup  which  had  my  goldfish  in  it 
and  then  int.,  my  chocolate  pudding.  This 
gave  a  taste  which  it  is  somewhal  hard 
io  describe.  Frequently  I  knocked  a  cup 
of  beans  off  on  the  floor  and  the  corporal  of 

the  ward  told  nie  thai  if  I  were  not  a  blind 
man  I  would  be  put  on  extra  duty.  My 
handicap  saved  m<  a  good  many  times 
from  special  duty,  such  as  washing  dishes, 
sweeping,  making  beds,  or  even  from 
doing  duty  in  the  guard-house.  1  often 
asked  the  captain  for  a  cigarel .  thinking  he 

was  a    pri\  ate  like  m.\  self. 

On  November  22  I  left  this  hospital, 
Camp  33,  and  was  sent  to  an  evacuation 
hospital  near  Brest.  At  this  hospital 
men    were    supposed     to    stay    overnight 

and  then  start  for  America  the  next  day. 
Each  man  was  tagged  according  to  his 
disability. 

I  was  tirst  tagged  as  a  walking  patient, 
later  a  litter  case.  It  was  hard  for  the 
officer  to  make  up  his  mind  just  what  I 
was.  So  far  a-  I  know  I  was  the  tirst  blind 
soldier  to  enter  this  place,  and  as  the  officers 
were  not  accustomed  to  handling  sightless 
soldiers,  and  1  not  accustomed  to  handling 
myself,  I  got  into  and  out  of  trouble  the 
best  way  1  knew  how. 

It  kept  me  busy  for  over  two  weeks 
changing  clothes,  from  my  uniform  to  my 
pajamas  and  back  again.  It  was  on  a 
Sunday  morning  when  1  left  the  hospital 
for  the  transport,  drest  half  in  uniform  and 
half  in  pajamas.  As  I  was  about  to  go 
aboard  an  officer  on  the  ship  spied  me  and 
told     me    frankly     that     he    could     not     be 

responsible  for  me.  With  much  difficulty 
I  convinced  him  that  1  was  a  soldier  and  he 
let  me  ride.  My  mental  condition  must 
have  worried  the  ship  officer,  for  1  heard 
him  give  directions  to  a  sailor  not  to  leave 
any  , loots  open  in  the  room  I  was  in. 

After  arriving  in  New  York,  he  was  taken 
t<>  Camp  Merrill,  and  New-year's  day 
found  him  in  the  Red  <  Yoss  Institute  for 
tic  Blind  at  Evergreen.  Here  lie  met 
more  than  til'ty  blind  men.  and  others  came 
in  every  day.  until  there  were  more  than  a 
hundred.      1  [ere,  he  -ays: 

One  of  them   took   me  for  a   long  walk 

and  showed  me  the  how  ling-alley  s.  school- 
rooms, dance  Moor,  and  the  Red-Cross 
bouse.     At  this  place  I  met  lots  of  pretty 

girls.     A   man  in  an  adjoining  r n   was 

standing  before  a  mirror  adjusting  his 
before  going  in  to  see  his  girl.  Every- 
thing was  aJl  new  and  interesting  to  me. 
Instead  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  I  was  a 
blind  man  in  wonderland.  I  always  con- 
sidered myself  a-  a  blind  man.  but  at 
Evergreen  I  became  a  "blink,"  and  if  by 
any  chance  I  could  see  out  of  my  glass  ,  j ,. 

I  would  he  known  as  a  "  half  blink." 

When  we  "blink-"  firsl  arrived  at 
i  green  it  seemed  as  tho  every  man. 
woman,  ami  child  in  Baltimore  came  to 
us  just  out  of  curiosity.  Sunday 
especially  was  visiting  day.  People  would 
come  out  in  their  auto-  to  take  ns  for  rid.  ■ . 
and  we  reoeh  ed  candy .  theater  tickets, 
saf<  '  i ..  or  i,  and  all  -on-  ,,f  presents. 
0n<  man  wrote  home  and  said:  "To-day 
ind  this  is  the  day    th.'  people 

com,    out  and  feed  the  blind  apes  peanuts." 

Among  ourselves  tin-  place  was  known  as 

t  lie 

\|'   "       some    <>f    the    questions    asked 

•I    the   old    ladies   wen       "Oh, 

on    blind?"    -when    the    soldi*  r    had 

two   stunning   glass  eyes— "Ho*    did  you 


gel  in  tho  Army  when  you  had  no  sigki?" 
"Did  you  lose  your  sight  going  over  the  top 
or  coming  back?" 

We  "blinks"  met  the-,  people  on  their 
own  ground  by  saying,  "I  was  leaning 
up  againsl  a  barrage  when  it  went,  over 
with  me";  "I  was  watching  tho  soldi,  r- 
go  across  anil  the  strain  was  too  much 
for  my  sight";  "I  tried  to  stop  a  shell 
from  exploding  in  front  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man  who  had  lost    his  way." 

One  of  the  "blinks"  who  had  partial 
sighl  and  was  therefore  known  as  a  "half 
blink"  found  his  way  to  the  theater.  The 
man  in  the  box-office  charged  him  double 
price  for  the  ticket,  he  asserts,  as  lie  said 
that  it  would  take  him  twice  as  long  to  see 
the  show.  This  "half  blink"  could  make 
out  objects,  but  only  when  they  were  very 
close.  lb-  prized  himxlf  highly  on  his 
sense    of    touch.     To    test    this   wonderful 

sense      of     tOUCh,     he    was    given     a     stuffed 

owl.  After  feeling  it  for  some  time  he 
exclaimed.      "Why,     this     a     broad-faced 

goo-e." 

Two  other  "blinks"  and  myself  had 
the     pleasure     of    being     the    guests     at     a 

certain  lady's  home  in  town  for  dinner 
and  went  to  the  theater  in  the  evening. 
Our  hostess  could  not  remain  in  the  theater 
with  us,  bu1  she  said  her  son  would  meet  us 
in  the  lobby  after  the  show.  An  usher 
found  us  three  seats  in  the  lobby. 

We  sat  there  about  ten  minutes  winking 
and  blinking  like  three  little  owls  until 
some  kind  gentleman  came  over  to  US  and 
asked  what  hospital  we  came  from.  We 
told  him  that  a  friend  was  going  to  meet  us 
in  a  few  minutes.  Our  waiting  did  not. 
seem  to  satisfy  him.  and  lie  said.  "I'll  get 
you  home  right  away." 

Neither  of  us  having  a  nickel's  worth 
of  sight,  we  did  not  know  what  he  was 
about  to  do.  Suddenly  we  were  all  pushed 
into  a  taxi  and  the  driver  drove  quickly 
away  .  Neither  our  host  nor  the  chauffeur 
knew  where  Evergreen  was,  and  we  had  a 
terrible  time  trying  to  direct  him  just 
which  way  to  turn.  However,  we  finally 
reached  the  place  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning. 

Some  of  the  men  are  making  musicians 
out  of  themselves,  and  two  of  the  "blink-'' 
have  expresl  a  desire  to  be  black-faced 
comedians.  A  fax  orite  joke  of  one  of  them 
is  the  story  of  a  brother  "blink"  who  had 
died.  Several  other  "blinks"  acted  as 
chief  mourners.  They  followed,  walking 
behind  the  hearse.  After  they  had  gone 
several  squares,  they  thought  there  was 
something  wrong.  At  the  next  corner  a 
"half  blink"  called  to  them  that  the  hears,- 
had  made  a  turn  and  that  they  had  missed 
it  and  were  following  a  garbage-wagon. 

One  morning  after  the  chow  whistle 
blew  for  breakfasl  I  heard  one  of  the  men 
calling  for  the  nurse.  When  she  cam< 
into  his  room  she  found  him  searching  for 
his  eyes.  He  had  taken  them  out  the 
night  before  and  had  misplaced  them.  lb 
told  the  nurse  he  could  not  see  to  go  to 
breakfast   w  ithout   1  hem. 

There  were  many  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  our  Sergeant 
Carroll  to  announce  in  the  mess-hall  that 
he  had  found  a  couple  of  glass  eyes  and 
those  missing  their-  could  claim  them. 
This  caused  quite  a  laugh,  and  we  "blinks" 
proceeded  to  im  estigate  to  find  out  whether 
the  missing  articles  belonged  to  any  of  us. 

One  private  -poke  up  and  said.  "1  had  a 
good  eye,  but  1  left  it  over  in  France  to 
w  atch  my  pack." 

Evergreen  is  more  interesting  now, 
For  several  of  the  "blinks"  are  married 
and  their  wives  are  living  on  the  post 
with  them. 
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They  "keep  up"  the  appearance 

"Roofs  arc  uted  principally  to  keep  out  the  wattii 
and  keep  up  the  apperrancc. 
"No  one  notices  a  house  with  a  roof  on,    but 
i-oon  as  they  see  one  without  a  root  the)    make   all 
sorts  nt  remarks  about  it. 

"Proving  you  arc  never  missed  till  you  are  gone.  * ' 
From  the  Essay  of  a  Small  Boy. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  the  small  boy  said 
something. 

Roofs  should     keep  up  the  appearance*'  .is   wdl  as 
keep  out  the  water" — many  of  them  don't  do  cither. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofings  do  both.  They 
are  waterproof,  weather  proof,  extremely  durable 
and  highly  fire-resisting.    But  they  arc  more  than  that. 

They  arc  highly  artistic.     A  surface  of  real  crushed 
slate,  in  the  natural  art  shades  of  red  or  green,    „ 
them  a  rich  unobtrusive  beauty  which   is  lasting  and 
which  keeps  up  the  appearance  of  the  building. 

Equally    important    is    their    econorm — they 
moderate  in  cost,  easy  to  lay  and  require  no  painting 
or  other  upkeep. 
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This  is  the 

MASURY 


Known  tor 
Sterling  Quality 


Mil.  HOUSE  OK  MAM  KY 
i  Makes  Good  Paints  and  Varnishes 

Cosmolai 

P<  ri". .  tion  I  lai  White  and  Colors 

■  >  11 1 ..i  <  (loss  Whiti   1  oame] 

l  iquid  I  louse  Paints 

I  'im    <.  lolors  in  Oil 

"-upernne  Colon 


Paint  and  Profit 

The  profit  that  you  get  out  of  paint  is 
preservation.  There  isn't  an  investment 
that  yields  more  in  dividends  than  good 
paint  and  varnish.  They  not  only  pay  for 
themselves,  but  add  to  the  returns  from 
whatever  they  cover.  The  good  they  do 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

MASURY  PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES 

are  permanent  dividend  payers.  They 
have  enduring  quality  that  has  made  them 
the  choice  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  paint  users.  Before  the  war  with 
Mexico,  the  name  of  Masury  was  a  guar- 
antee of  worth,  intent,  and  full  money  - 
value.  There  is  :i  Masury  Product  for 
every  painting  purpose- — every  one  first 
class.     There  are   no  Masury  "seconds.' 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer,  who  sells  a 
product  which  paint  or  varnish  makes 
better,  or  permanently  useful,  it  may  be 
that  Masury  Taints  and  Varnishes  will 
help  you  solve  some  annoying  problem. 
At  least  it  may  pay  you  to  find  out. 

It  will  surely  pay  you  to  know  about 
the  Masury  Big  Six.  the  group  leader  of 
the  Masury  quality  family,  led  by 
Cosmolac  the  one  varnish  for  every  pur- 
pose. The  other  five  are  Perfection  Plat 
White  and  Colors,  China  (iloss  White 
Enamel,  Liquid  I  louse  Paints,  Pure  Colors 
in  Oil  and  Superfine  Colors. 

1  us  your  name  and  address,  with  -2.". 
•  'lit-,  stamps,  to  pay  packing  and  postage, 
■  ind  we'll  mail  our  tine  hook  "  Phe  I'artnr-kilyp 
>'i'  Paint. "'  It  tr«;tt-,  of  tin-  domestic  and  nulift- 
trial  uses  of  Paints  Mid  Varnishes-  and  would 
bring  a  dollar  in  anj  hook  store.  Address  us 
ase,  at    Lti  Jaj    Street,  Brooklyn.  Ww  York. 

JFolinW  Masury  &  Son. 

BroohlynJS.Y. 

New  Yjrli  •  Chicago  •  Minneapolis  •   Sao.  bruncJSCO 
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THE   ARMY     Ml  l.l     \    III  I  p   i\    TIM1 
OF  TROUBLJ 

l  "l  r  1 1  K N  ii  comi     to  enduring,    acrifie- 
V  V   ing(  ;UI(|  dying,  the  bumbli   and 
heian  mule   fan  be  r<  lied  on  to  do  hie  full 
duty,  as  he  proved  in  thi  world-war.    .Mam 
a  i  iiuc.  m  In  i «  i  lie  mud  wa  *  dee p<    I  and  i  hi 
Bergoant-ma  joi    in    bi     ivoi  it    tempt  r,    thi 
niiilc  laid   back   In     i  u      plant!  tl 
firmly   upon  an     Bpot    hi    could   find 
|iiill<  <l  a  gun  or  a   wagon  oul  of  thi    n 
There    were    more    than     15,000    of    him 
bgl  'I  \\  il  Ii  l  lie  aiin\    u\  i  ad   mori 

than    one    hundred    il -ami    with    lh< 

troopfi  in  i  be  I  nited  States,  and  n  bill 
resorted  at    i Imi      i«>  ung<  rttle  i rii 

when  il   came  to  hard  ami   neci    -;in    work, 

whan  ii  I'iiini'  iu  going  without  eating  and 
drinking,  when  it  fame  to  difficulties  in 
transportation,  the  mule  was  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  Il<'  was  the  hero  of  many  a 
trying  hum-.  Now  comes  an  official  word 
ol'  appreciation  from  the  Government 
According  i<>  the  New    Fork  Sun: 

"There  was  no  comparison,"  says  the 
Quartermasti  r  -  ( leneral's  announcement, 
"between  the  small,  poorlj  nourished  mule 
secured  in  Spain  ami  those  purchased  in 
southern  Prance  and  the  powerful,  up 
standing,  mealv-nosed  product  of  thi 
Middle  West.     There  was  sharp  criticism 

in  some  places  of  I  In    class  of  animals  w  hich 

cam*  up  ffom  Spain  lor  dutj  on  the  battle- 
front.  Hul  these  little  animals  were  able 
to  haul  machine-gun  carts,  releasing  the 
heavy  animals  for  dutj  with  the  artillery 
ami  ammunit ion-trains. 

"There  were  limes  during  the  final  stapi 
of  the  WOtld-War  when  ii  was  impassible  lo 
give  much-needed  rest  to  these  animals. 
There  were  nol  enough  to  <h>  the  work 
which  confronted  them,  and  khe  result  was 
that  it  was  ncii'ssarx  lo  keep  on  the  move 
forty-eight,  sixty,  ami  sometimes  seventy- 
two  hours  wit  1 1  hardh  more  than  a  pause. 
Then  ii  was  possible  only  to  feed  a  small 
amount    of    grail)    ami    a     fe\,    hamlfiils    of 

hay.  Under  tins  strain  the  mule  went  for- 
ward, giving  his  all  uncomplainingly. 

"The  mule  has  always  beet  given  the 
credit  of  having  his  full  quota  or  brains, 
hut  at  times  it  seemed  he  had  more  than 

his  share.  He  may  run  when  bitched  lo  a 
w  a  tron,  I  nit  invariably  docs  no  harm  lo  him- 
self or  I  he  Wagon.  When  tired  he  makes  his 
condition  known  by  quitting.   Howei  er,  t  his 

ejualit.v  did   nol  00016  to  ihel'ore  during  tin 

days  of  St.-Mihiel  and  in  the  Argonne. 
"The   record    of    the   mule    through    thi 

world-War    has    been    such    as    to    reflect 

ITlUoh  credit  upon  the  dam,  the  farm  man 
of   the   United   States,   a--   well   as   upon    lie 

long-eared,  loose-joint,  .1  progenitor  of  thai 
hybrid  -an  animal  indispensable  to  thi 
success  of  our  army  in  the  field. 

"Instances    have    been    known    whin     a 

pack-mule  would  loaf  about  the  anuj 
kitchen  while  the  cook  was  bakiug  bread, 
until  he  observed  the  cook  bus3  at  some 
other  duty,  when  he  would  approach  tin 

lire,   raise  one  foot,  and    paw    off  the  lid   of 

the  Dutch  oxen,  grab  the  hoi  loaf  within. 

and  make  o  IT  with  il  on  I  he  run.      lie  would 

do  the  same  if  he  observed  a  hunk  of 
bacon  wit  hin  easy  reach." 

A  good  many  farmers  these  days,  de\  oted 


to   tii<  ii   boi 

pnn-ip1  flu 

aiid    admin       liim    for 
lUld  Id  ' 

hi-im-  ;. 

r    and    con 
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I   \l<    CHARLES  w     i-  l.l". 
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fame   a-    ai, 

fallen  to  the  fori  uii' 

noi    niai 

Heath   in   i 

Ik     i-    probablj 

enduring  inscrijj  b<  i 

COlin  II'      i-     -aid     tO     ha'..      I 

for   more   inscription)!    on   hio 
men  tic]  similar  pndui 

things    than    anj     o*h<r    hian       In 
of  Mr.  Hi  a  i  h,     he  ha    mi  moriali 

in  com M  i.  and  perfect  English  thi  ,  t 
i  ii,   ami  i he  purpom    ,,i  Am,  rican  ■ 
■-'hip.'  continui 

For  1 1 1  a 1 1 \  y<  ara  'In  n  J  a  di  m I 

upon  the  peculiar  genius  or  Dr.   Eliot 
w  rile    hi  I  ing    -i  m  in  ■  1„     ,  In  i 

■  Id  granite  or  cast  in  enduring  broi 
especially    whenever  somi    patriotic  shrim 
has   l»  in   marked   or  erected,     h    is 
thai    he   speaks    English   Inner   than   an) 

Other  man.  and   it    ifi  <<  riain  I  hai    In     ha-   DO 

peer  in  the  ran  arl  of  writing  inscription' 
Mae  Dr.   Bliot'l  hon 

singularly  rich  in  historical  bw  nes  from  that 
sand)  lip  of  <  'a  pi  <  'od  w  hi  re  first  l  In 
Pilgrims  landed  o,  < 'ou.-ord  Bridge,  wl 
was  fired  the  firsl  n  al  shot  of  tin  Revolu- 
tion, and  al  most  of  1  hi  -  aii  to  l» 
found    inscriptions    written    hy    Dr.    Klioi 

lha<    are    world-fa is    b<«eaus<    "i    their 

brevity,     appropriateness     of     senium 
powi'r.   and    pun'',    of   language. 

A  careful  stud}  of  sonii  of  ihe«  fanio 
inscriptions  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  this 
genius  (hat  he  possesses  than  any  amount 

i  if   mere   narra  jive  or  descript  ion. 

On    the   bronm    lablel    that    marks   ihe 

lowering  Pilgrim  Monut I  at   Pfovito 

tow  ii.  ( lane  < !od,  i-  I  In-  li'oin  tin  p\  - 
famous  educator: 

Oh       \  <"  i  mhi  /'.'/, 
i hi ■■riling    I"  '    pa 

•  hihln  a,   i -us!  am  hoi    in   lli  ■ 

On 

of   the    ' 

nml    combined    0 
body  jwlitu  I;." 

itabli*! 

inimil  mi    thr   bleak  and  bittftii   ••/ 

■  1st   II  ill'-  t    l  /.,,/.,.,    . 

tin  in' 

nil  i  ..■  BOCh  nth,  i  '« 

•    ■ 
II 

I     thi      pr 

ill    II: 

I 
j   be  |  \(ed  a,     ■ 

,    in/ii  rital  tin  ir  uli. ds. 

Dr.  Klioi  has  written  so  ma-nj   inscrip- 
tions that  he  can  not  give  Their  nunilii  r.  for 


What  does  your 
key 
ring 

teli 
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]  akc     out    your 
look 

Do  a//yourki 
beat  the  '  ^ 

K  )     If 
you    don't 

tli<- 

,ti<-    /»o/    "l  a 
no  mattei   v. 
you  thought. 

"^  ale  is  QUI  tiadt-mark.  It  is 
on  all  our  products,  dt-notin* 
true  origin.      It  guarai  "hart 

tin-  produc  t  will  give  th< 
aervu  e  w\\u  h  you 
"Yale\ 

No  one  else  may  use  the  trade- 
mark ,Ni  ale".    It  is  our  signature 

:    t'orpo? 


abb 


our 

name. 

\\  hen  you  <t>k  for  a  ^  ale  Kk  k  oi 
any  type,   door   clofl  chain 

block,  you   can   Ik-   sure  to 
"^  <ilc"     by  looking  for  the  trade' 
mark  on  it  before  you  r  it. 

\\  hat  does  your  key  rin^  tell 
uou  ? 

Yale  product*  include: 


I        N 

/)   .  ( 

The   Yale   &    Townr    Mfg.   Co. 

Worl»  and  Grnrral  I1  .atord     I  •»». 

•  >n..lun  W  .  d    Si  i  Wkm  m  '>n 

CYALE) 


i  yj 
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This  Sedan  Is 
Ideal  for  Summer 

IDEAL  for  winter,  spring 
and  fall,  the  Overland 
Four-Door  Sedan  has  even 
greater  advantages  for 
summer. 

Its  permanent  top  is  thicker 
and  therefore  cooler.  And  as 
most  touring  cars  rarely  have 
their  tops  lowered,  the  per- 
manent top  is  a  big  advan- 
tage in  summer  touring. 

You  can  tour  anywhere  in 
comfort  because  of  the  re- 
markable rough  road  protec- 
tion of  Triplex  Springs. 

Suppose  the  evening  is 
cool  (and  summer  clothes  are 
thin),  or  suppose  it  rains,  or 
dust  blows  (and  summer 
fabrics  do  soil  easily) — up  go 
the  plate  glass  windows  and 
you  are  snug  inside. 

Hut  not  shut  in!  For  your 
vision  range  is  always  clear. 

These  facts  explain  \\  hv  so 
many  familj   ( ars  this  spring 

are  Overlaiul  Sedans. 

WILLYS"  OVl  Kl    \\  I).  INCT 

ro i  nt<  i 

Stdans,  Coupt  s,  touring  ( '01 1  ami  I 
VVillya-Overland  Limited,  roronto,  (  uiada 

1  tic  John  Ni  \\  Uiyi  Export  Oorp. 
N<  «  York 
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he  can  not   remember  them  and  has 

no  complete  list  of  them.     Visitors  ai   the 

ling-room  of  the  Library  of  I  ■ 
have  seen  the  eight  statues,  allegorical, 
each  bearing  an  inscription  that  Is,  of  itself, 
inspiring.  These  were  Written  by  Dr. 
Eliot.  General  Casey  was  superintending 
the  building  of  the  library  and   he  made 

ral  attempts  to  secure  suitable  in- 
scriptions For  these  eighl  statues.  Finally 
lie  wrote  to  Dr.  Eliot,  sending  him  descrip- 
tions and  explaining  thai  there  was  room 
for  Diil\  seventy-two  letters  in  each,  as 
t  he\  must  be  in  letters  large  enough  to  be 
easily  read. 

For  the  statue  on  religion  Dr.  Eliol 
made  considerable  study.  "After  much 
thought,"  Dr.  Elicrl  said  in  telling  the 
•  tory,  "  I  linalK  look  1  he  verse  from 
Romans,  li'.  5  'So  we,  being  maris,  arc 
one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  m<  bothers 
■  in,  of  anol  her.' 
"  It  was  one  time  I  bat  an  inscription  did 

quite  suit,  and  since  then  I  have  ap- 
preciated the  L'rea!  wisdom  of  General 
Casey.     'I   like  them  all  except   that,'  he 

said.   '  1  hat    one   is   too  (  'hrisi  ian.' 

"  \\  In  n  we  com<  iii  t  I'inK  o!'  it ,  fret  dom 
id  worship  God  is  one  greal  glory  of  our 
Constitution  and  such  a  quotation  might 
noi  be  acceptable  to  manj .  ( b  neral 
( 'asey  asked  liis  secretary  tow  rite  to  me  for 
anothi  r,  and  that  day  he  died  suddenly  in 
his  home.  The  next  day  I  went  to  the 
Hebrew  for  my  quotation  and  took,  '  \\  hat 
dot  h  i  he  Lord  require  of  i  hee,  bul  to  do 
justly,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
Cod."   Micah.  6,  8." 

One  of  the  inscriptions  considered  the 
very  host  Dr.  Kliot  has  written  was  on.  of 
his  earliest.  This  is  on  the  Civil  War  Me- 
morial in  Boston  ( 'on i mon  a  ml  was  written 
in  1S77.     It  reads  as  follows: 

/'..  iht  "•■  ■  of  Boston  who  died  for  their 
country  on  land  and  sea  in  the  war  which 
kept  the  Union  whole,  destroyed  slavery ,  diid 
maintained  the  Constitution,  the  grateful  city 
has  built  this  monument  that  their  example 
may  speak  to  coming  generations. 

In  tributes  to  men  or  to  deeds  Dr.  Eliol 

Med.     He  has  alwaj  s  been  ready  with 

the  In -i   possible  expression  in  the  fewest 

words.      In  writing  the  inscription  For  the 

I  ',i  ii  lamin    Thompson     >  <  'mint     Rumford 

ia i ected  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  he  took 

more  than  ordinary  interesl  because  this 
man  wa-  a  Founder  a '    I  tan  ard  of  a   pro- 

irship  which  still  hears  his  name.      This 

Low    he  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

I  he  man : 

Benjamin     VI  Count    Rumford, 

horn   in    H  ob  \l  ,i  -  .,    1/  mill    ?6,    i 

,ln  il  in  I  \  he  en  Hiest 

pist.      Hi    d(  pub- 

lic gardens  and  by  muni/  inventions  contrib- 
uted !••  tin'  comforts  and  enjoyi  f  the 
people.  Hi  proved  th<it  heat  is  motion  and 
Inn!  0  glimpse  of  the  great  doctrine  I: noun 

Itltl  r  ns  ;  I  ■     I  rilt 

he  iron  high  pla  ttst  and  command. 

( >n  achn\  .incut    in     i  I  as  well  as  on 

mal  deeds,  Dr.  Eliol  wrote  inscriptions 
oT  the  highest   merit .     »  >ne  of  '  he 
amples  of  i  his  was  not ,  unfort  nit 
maneiit .  being  on  t  he  v*  i  he 

\\  ni  Id's  Pair  in  ( 'hi.  ago.  !  •  all> 

i  group  of  inscriptions,  and  In  i   itl\ 

■  -ha  pe  and 

w  hich    were    arra  og<  d    in    ad>  am  i       I 
men  could  oi    would  even  attempt 


thing  fitting  with  the  limited  number 
of  letters. 

Over  this  grand  entrance  to  the  exposi- 
tion the-,  inscriptions  were  placed,  and  the 
statues  thai  were  there  should  be  seen  to 

appreciate  better  what  was  Written.  All 
bul  the  last  two  were  on  the  side  facing  the 

lake.  The  last  tWO  were  on  the  side  facing 
1  he  <  Jourl   Of  Honor  and   wefi  : 

.1  few  dared,  toiled,  and  suffered;    Myriads 
enjoy  the  fruit*.     Of  many  races,   tongues, 
and  creeds  and  dims,  but  all  heroes  of  dis- 
</.    To  tin-  hold  men,  their  na  rm  m- 

i  or  forgotten,  who  first  ■  I  through 

perils  manifold  the  shoreSj  lakeSj  Hi 
mountains,  valleys{  and  plains  of  this  new 
world.  To  the  brave  settlers  who  leveled  for- 
ests, cleared  fields,  made  paths  by  land  and 
water  and  planted  commonwedlths.  To  tin' 
brave  women  who  in  solitude  amid  strange 
dangers  and  hedvy  toil  reared  families  and 
made  homes.  Civil  liberty  the  means  of 
building  up  personal  and  national  character. 
Toleration  in  religion  the  Inst  fruit  of  tin-  last 
four  centuries. 

On  the  massive  bronze  bas-relief  me- 
morial to  Col.  Roberl  Could  Shaw,  oppo- 
site the  Siate  House  in  Boston,  then-  was 
room  for  much  more  to  be  written  than  is 
usually  the  case.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  the 
sculptor,  who  designed  the  memorial,  de- 
clared that  the  lines  composed  by  Dr. 
Eliol   and   carved   on   the   stone  structure 

that  forms  the  background  for  the  bron/.e 
constituted  the  finest  example  of  inscrip- 
tion writing  he  had  ever  read,  and  his 
experience  in  such  things  was  wide.  'Phis 
inscription  was: 

THE     WHITE    OFFICI 

Taking  Life  and  Honor  in  their  Hands — 
Cast  their  Lot  with  Men  of  a  Despised  Race 
Unproved  in  War  and  Ri  <■  Death  as 
Inciters  of  a  Servile  Insurrection  if  Taken 
Prisoners,  Besides  Encountering  all  the 
Common   Perils  of  Cdmp,  March,  and  Battle. 

Till".     BLACK    HVNK     \\1>     III. I 

Volunteered  when  Disaster  Clouded  the 
Union  Cause— Served  Without  Pdy  for 
Eighteen    Mouths    Till    I  the 

White    Troops      Faced    Thfeo 

mint  if  Captured     n     •    /;.  Vction — 

Patient  Under  Dangerous  ami  Heavy  Ldbors 

and    ('In  erf  ul    Amid    Hardships    mid    I', 
i   l  in  i: 

They  Gave  to  the  Notion  Undying  Proof 
That  Americans  of  African  Descent  I 
srss  the  Pride.  Courage,  and  Devotion  of 
the  Patriot  Soldier  One  Hundred  and 
Eighty  Thousand  Such  Americans  Enlisted 
Under  the  Union  Flag  ■  !//><  CLXIII- 
\IDCCL  \  I  . 

I'll'  "     is    a    bron/.e    tablet    in    the    Tow  u 

I  fall  ii  III  \  ere,  Mass.,  upon  w  Inch  Dr. 
Eliol    has   drawn,    in    forty-sevefl    words,    a 

better  picture  of  the  patriot   Paul  Revere 

Mian  can  be  found  el-ew  here  in  histoiw  ,  and 

this  without  mentioning  Revere's  ride,  but 
gi\ i"  thai  worth  as  a  citizen.     It  is; 

I  .'    olution,    r   . :  d  of 

II  •  .     II  I        »  /.'.    mid    Adams,     mid     their 

U  For      )0      Years     a 

Ii  ad,  r  of  tin     Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of 

Stilled 

I       fl      and   Bold    Manufacturer.     He   was 

'  t,    I'uiii      -        ted    Citx 

it        Loved  I    h   iii. 

Winn  former  s.  nator  W.  Murraj  Crane 
ernor  of  Massaohusi  1 1  -    he  asked 
Eliol   to  w  rite  an  inscript  ion  to  Jona- 
than Smith,  a  '    Plain  Farmer.''      Allho  this 


is  devoted  largely  to  an  abstract  from  .Ton- 
al lian  Smith's  famous  speech,  the  selection 
from  that  speech  and  the  few  but  fitting 
words  analyzing  that  honest  old  fanner's 
sentiment   make  it  an  unusual  tribute: 

In  manor ij  of  .Jonathan  Smith,  a  plain 
farmer  of  Lanesboro,  who,  by  a  speech  full  of 
good  sense  and  good  feeling,  carried  the  Mas- 
sachusetts convention  September,  1781  Feb- 
ruary, 1788,  by  a  rote  of  187  to  168  in  favor 
of  ratification   of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

' '  /  Inn ,  1 1  i  d  in  a  part  of  the  country  wh(  n 
I  have  known  tin  worth  of  good  government 
by  the  want  of  it.  I  hare  been  a  manlier  of 
tht  convention  to  form  oar  nun  Stale  con- 
stitution, and  hare  It  arm  d  sometliimj  of  the 
Checks    and    halm, c,s    of    poici  r.    Olid    1   found 

Hum  oil  here.  'Talc  things  in  time:  gathet 
the  fruit  when  H  is  ripe.  We  sowed  our 
when  'ci  sent  men  to  the  Federal  con- 
vention, mm-  is  the  harvest,  now  is  the  lime 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labor." 

We  have  had  "  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  w  it  " 
quoted  to  us  for  many  generations.  Or. 
Eliot  lias  taught  us  thai  upon  certain  occa- 
sions and  under  certain  circumstances,  like 
inscription  writing,  brevity  may  also  be  t  he 
soul  of  wisdom.  This  i-  besl  exemplified  in 
the  double  inscription  over  the  outer  and 
inner  lintels  of  1  he  Samuel  Dexter  memorial 

gateal  Harvard  tJniversity.  Here,  in  four- 
teen words,  Dr.  Eliol  has  told  the  reason 
for  Harvard's  existence  and  the  duties  of 

its  graduate-. 

Over  the  outer  lintel  where  one  entering 
the  grounds  may  read,  is: 

Enter  to  grow  in  wisdom. 

Over  the  inner  lintel  where  one  depart  ing 
from  Harvard  may  read,  is: 

Depart  to  serve  belter  thy  country  and  thy 

hind. 

While  history  and  patriotism  have  in- 
spired Dr.  Eliot  to  write  many  inscriptions, 
he  ha-  found  inspiration  in  other  things. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  is  found 
in  i  he  big  railroad  terminus  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  There  are  many  quotations  about 
the  great  station,  supplied  b\  Dr.  Eliot, 
but.  beneath  the  six  allegorical  statues  he 
has  written  that  which  makes  him  our 
uiealest  writer  of  history  in  bron/.e  and 
stone: 

Fire     The  greatest  of  discoveries,  enabling 

man  to  lire  in  rarious  climates,  use  mam/ 
funds,  ii  ml  com  pi  I  tin  forces  of  nature  to  do 
Ins   icorl:. 

Electricity — Carrier   of  light   and   pou'ert 

di  court  r  of  time  and  space.  Iicartr  of  human 
s puch  Over  land  and  sui.  i/rcntcst  serrnnt  ,1/ 
mmi  its, If  nnlnoirii.  "Thou  hast  put  ,iih 
things   mult  r  his  fi  it." 

The  Farm  Hest  home  of  the  family,  maiii 
source  of  national  ict  alth.  foundation  of  cit* 
fl   ed  SOCiety      tht    natural  prorid, 

The     oltl    mechanic    art*    Controlling'     ■     1 

v,  building  new  highways fot  goods  aid 

mi  n.    override    tht     act  an    anil    mult    the 

ether    cdrry   human    thought.     "The    desert 

shall  rejdtce  anil  lilnssam   as  the  r.i.w  ." 

/•'../■  Fn  1  dam  S  ritttmr  of  hut  ami  hall, 
hrinijtr  of  life  out  of  naut/ht;  Freedom.  I) 
fairest    of    all    the    daughters  and    of 

thought. 

For  Imagination      Mens  imagination  has 
conceived  all  numbers  anil  letters     all  tools, 
is.  ami  shelters     every  art  ami  trdde 

all   philosophy  and    jiattrii      outl  all   politics. 
■    truth   shall   male   jiou  fn  1  ." 

All  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  scores  of 
such  inscriptions  that  this  very  remarkable 
man.  Dr.  Kliot.  ha-  written  inscriptions 
thai  will  last  through  main   generations. 
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Office  Furniture 


MI  N  are  judged  h>  the  company 
the)  keep,  and  an  article  is 
judgi  d  by  the  company  thai  keeps  it. 
Successful  business  men  take  pride  in 
the  effici<  ncy  and  appearance  of  their 
offices.  It  is  signifu  ant  that  the  offices 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Tunis  Publishing 
Company,  Equitaole  Life  Assurance, 
I  astman  Kodak,  National  Citj  Bank 
and  many  other  equallj  prominent 
firms,  are  equipped  with  illsteel  fur- 
niture.     Allsteel  b<  longs  with  succi  ss. 

Allsteel  hlis  Kink  what  thej  an 
permanently  efficient.  This  is  tin  agi 
of  steel,  and  the  progressive  busim  ss 
man  is  quick  to  see  the  advantage  s  ol 
Allsteel  equipment.  /'.  eel  fib  s  are 
incredibl)  strong  and  durable,  yet  thej 
rake  15  to  2^  per  cent  l<  ^  Root  spaa 
than  wood  files.      f  protects  yout 

pap<  is  from  fire,  mice,  and  vermin. 

1  xclusn  e    ft  atures   of  construction 

roake   .  /.  fi        tih  s   supremt  l\    conve- 
nient as  u,  ||  as  practically  t  v<  rlasting. 


Fhiii  his,  cost  is  theii  last.    TJu-v  arc 
their   own    insura 

Finished  in  olivt  gn  <  n  ■  namel  or  p.  r- 
fect   i»  produ<  tions  of  mahoganj 
oak,  ./  as  a  beauty  that  is  worth v 

..I  the  high*  st  tj  p<  ofoffii  i  .  quipn 

It    records    an    worth    transfi 
tin  y  are  worth  keeping  in  se<  ut 
get-at-abli     shape, 
cast  s  solvt  this  problem  in  effident 
economical   in. mini.     Thej 
sanitai  \ .  convt  ni<  nt,  little  n 

than  w  ...d.  and  an    a  p<  nman<  m  in- 
vi  stment.      /  5  p, ,   , 

more  than  wood  and  tak<  s  less 

I  Complete  Allsteel  Line 

Wh<  tin  i    n    I.,    files,    safes,    desl 
sh<  Iving,  tabli  «t  asn  -pap<  i   I 

k»  i v.  it  you  want  pi  rmanent  equipm 
that  you  will  be  proud  of,  i 
thecomplett     ' 
store  in  yout  town.     It'  this 

l  nt,    s,  nd    lor    out    illust  i  ^: 

pag<  i  atalogue. 


The  General  V\        oofing  Company 

Yen   York      Chicago      Boston     )oii IlO'&town ,  OJllO. 


Dealer*  in    ill  Principal  (  nin 


ALCULATING 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  Burroughs  Calculator  has  greatly 
simplified  the  treatment  of  statistics  in 
our  freight  offices. 

The  manifold  details  of  cargo  weights, 
measurements  and  charges  are  figured 
accurately,  and  almost  instantly,  saving 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  time  and 
tedious  effort  expended  in  this  work. 

We  value  the  Burroughs  Calculator 
because  it  means  value  to  us. 

Yours  truly, 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 
(Signed)  A.  C.  Fetterolf, 

Freight  Traffic  Manager, 


Burroughs  Branch  Offices  are 
located  in  over  200  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  Get 
in  touch  with  the  nearest  one, 
or  write  direct  to  the  factory  at 
Detroit,  Mich. 


ADDING -BOOKKEEPING -CALCULATING 


The  Liter*  ■  f,,r  /  |  • 
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CARGOES 


THE  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Co.  quoted  on  the  opposite  page  is 
one  of  the  largest  Steamship  organiza- 
tions in  the  world  in  present  and  pros- 
pective traffic.  Considering  the  volume 
of  accounting  involved  in  this  and  the 
necessity  for  speed  and  accuracy,  you 
may  judge  the  care  used  in  the  selection 
of  machines  for  the  work.  Similar  con- 
siderations are  responsible  for  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  demand  for  Bur- 
roughs Calculators  by  business  concerns 
of  every  type,  size  and  description. 

Burroughs  Adding,  Bookkeeping  and 
Calculating  Machines  include  many 
styles.  Our  representatives  will  gladly 
help  you  to  select  the  right  equipment. 


I 


' 
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MACHINES    FOR   EVERY    BUSINESS 
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Light,  Strong, 
Efficient 


Do  you 


- 


have  to  "pump"  your  jack? 


ARE  you  still  crouching 
t-\  in  the  dirt  — ■  soiling 
your  clothes— strain- 
ing your  arm — "pumping" 
on  a  short  jack  handle  to 
raise  your  car? 

All  these  troubles  are  elim- 
inated with  the  new  Kimball 
Auto  Jack.  The  long,  rigid 
handle  allows  you  to  slide 
this  jack  to  any  point  under 
car  without  inconvenience. 
A  few  easy  turns  at  the  end 
of  handle  and  the  car  is 
raised.  Every  ounce  of  pres- 
sure exerted  is  increased  a 
hundred  times  and  applied 
directly  at  the  lifting  point. 

The    Kimball    Auto    Jack 


folds  up  in  compact  form 
and  can  be  carried  conven- 
iently in  the  tool  box. 

325,000  Kimball  Auto  Jacks 
are  now  in  use.  It  is  stand- 
ard equipment  on  14  lead- 
ing cars. 

Don't  be  annoyed  again 
with  the  troublesome,  old- 
fashioned  jack.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  new 
Kimball  Auto  Jacks. 

Sales  Department 

Edward  A. CassidyCo, Inc. 

23    W.   43rd    Street 
New  York,  NY. 

Manufacturers:  F.  W.  MANN  CO. 
Mil  ford,  Masv 


Kim  ball  auTo  Jack 


Avoid 

Danger 


Prevent  such 
Collisions  as 
these 


Crowded  traffic,  a  car  ahead  and 
a  quick  (urn  without  indication 
— i  hese  are  responsible  for  manj 

a  i  eai  -end  collision. 

\\oid  this  danger  with  the  re- 
sultant delay 'and  repair  bill,  bj 
installing  a  WJUGHT  Traffic  and 
Danger  Signal  <>n  your  tar. 

Tlu-W •'<"■"  '  Signal  fits  over  the 
tail  light  and  warns  the  driver 
in  i  he  1 1  .M .  in  ample  time,  <>l 
your  intended  line  ol  direction. 

I  asilj    discernible    ai    from    150 
to  200   feel     l>  \Y    OK    NIGHT 
Simple   operation— bj    ratchet 
on  Bteering  column.    Is  entirely 
mechanic  .il     not   dependent  on 
storage    batter]     oi     magnets 
Guaranteed  and  for  sale  i>>   all 
reliable  dealers  foi   vs  50     ni<  k 
eled,  solid  coppei  ,De  I  uxe  Model 
$15.00 

\  little  booklet  "1  OR  WHA1  GOES 

in  I  ORl       i\/i    M  //  \  /    (  <>\ti  s 
\  /  /  /  R"  sent  gratis  upon  request. 

THE  BRIGHT  TRAFFIC  SIGNAL    CO 


Dtp!    CI 


CincinBati.  Ohio. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 
Continued 


$8.50 

In  Canada — $  1  0.50 


-HOME  ASSISTAiVI--  AS  A  SOLUTION 

OF  THE  SI  K\  \NT  PROBLEM 
"  T  M  I  K  servant  problem  has  vexed  woman 
*■  since  Eve  first  went  to  housekeeping 
ride  the  <  larden  of  Eden.  She  had  no 
domestic  belp,  and  while  she  was  cooking 
the  porridge  one  morning  the  two  boy-  gol 
into  trouble.  To-daj  servants  are  as  hard 
to  get.  When  they  conic  they  don'1 
stay,  and  when  thej  do  stay  they  are  not 
worth  keeping.  So  it  was  thai  five  years 
ago  Mrs.  Richard  Boardman,  who  was 
i  ben  living  in  a  New  Jersey  suburb,  d<  cided 
io  put  her  household  management  on  a 
inw  basis,  she  became  an  <  agineer  in 
household  efficiency.  sin  replaced  the 
careless  bouse  servant  with  the  careful 
hone-     assistant,    and  ded     in    her 

w-w  method.  Her  success  became  noised 
abroad.  Other  troubled  women  came  to 
her  for  advice.     Her  telephone  was  ringing 

ir matin  to  vesper.     Letters  of  appeal 

came  from  near  and  very  far.  Then  the 
Boarilnians  moved  to  New  York,  where 
they  found  that  the  method  could  be  ap- 
plied to  apartments.  And  hen-  Mrs. 
Boardman  established  herself  as  a  pro- 
f<  ssional  household  i  Bficiency  engineer.  A 
writer  in  the  \>'\\  Fork  Evening  Post  takes 
up  the  story  as  follow  s: 

Thus,  to  unci  a  popular  demand,  a 
new  sorl  of  efficiency  expert  has  come 
into  being,  and  the  Home  Assistant  Con- 
ference Headquarters  bas  been  opined  in 
the  Rhinelander  section.  Worried  house- 
wives bave  a  consulting  engineer  in  house- 
hold efficiency  to  turn  to  when  the  old  way. 
one  of  the  last  relics  of  feudalism,  fails. 

An  epitome  of  what  the  harassed  house- 
wife who  consults  Mrs.  Boardman  may 
expect  to  get  is  found  in  her  slogan, 
"Housewives  must  centralize  and  stand- 
ardize "  Amplifying  the  last  suggestion 
first,  as  being  the  more  immediately 
obtainable,  Mrs.  Boardman  explained  that 
she  had  drawn  up  a  "five-point  contract" 
which  showed  the  relative  positions  of  the 
housewife  and    the   home  assistant.     The 

details  are  worked  out   in  every  household. 

according  to  the  amount  of  work  required 
and  the  number  of  assistants  employed: 

I.   Eight-hour  day,  six-da}   week. 

"_'.  Eat  and  sice))  away  from  place  of 
employment. 

Extra  pay  for  extra  sen  ii 

1.   \o  specialization. 

5.   Entire  responsibility  for  (a)  prompt- 
ness of  arrival,  [b   regularity  in  coming, 
fulfilment  of  duties. 

Point  four  Mrs.  Boardman  considers 
most  advantageous  from  th<  housewife's 
angle.  It  recalls  the  "general  house- 
worker,"  almo-t  extinct  in  these  days  of 
specialization  in  domestic  service.  Point 
one  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  worker. 
and  point  two,  with  II.  C.  L.  stalking  even 
the  palace-dweller,  makes"  all  the  difference 
to  the  housewife.  Point  three  provides 
ssarj    elasticity.     Point   five  demands 

a  superior  t>  pe  of  person,  which  is  just 
the  sort  attracted  by  the  Home  Assistant 
Idea,  according  to  Mrs.   Boardman. 

But   how  do  you  know    the  scheme  will 

work  for  every  one'.'"  queried  the  .-till 
skeptical  reporter. 
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f  Because   tnj    household    ha 
with   home  a    istanta  for   !i\<      .  and 

mine    is   an    averagi     family,"    conn     the 
prompt    reply.      Mr      Boardman     ven[    on 
to    i  xplain    l  hat     In  r    family    eon  isted    <<l 
adults  and  throe  children.     Pari  of  I  h< 
tiiii«               he  had  vw  en  up    i  n  anti   and 
had    employed    home    assistant*    -In-    had 
lived    in   a  .)<tsc.\      ill. ml,       \h       Board- 
man  now  lives  in  ;i    \ew    \  <mK  iipartment 
Long     Bummers     the     Boardjimn     fai 
spends  in  Maine.     The  "frve-i il    plan'1 

has      heel)      sal  isfael  nrv      in      I  I.,     i 

setti  i 

"Manx  of  my  friends  have  adopted  tin 
idea/'    continues    Mrs.    Boardman,    "and 
I    have   come   in    broad    contael    with 
workings  through  m\    lectures  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  m.\  work  with  th< 
New    Fork  City  Committee  of  ll<>m< 
sistants,     which     was     or^ani/ed     by     the 
United    States    Department    of    Labor   and 
functioned  for  a  short    time  about  a   year 
ago." 

Mrs.  Boardman  gave  her  servicea 
manager  of  this  experiment  the  purpose 
of  which  was  twofold  bo  lind  out  win  ther 
or  not  employers  wire  interested  in  the 
home-assistant  idea  and  whither  or  no! 
assistants  were  available.  The  response 
from  housewives  was  so  greal  that  the 
office  was  taxed  beyond  it-  facilities,  and 
soon  all  publicity  was  stopt.  A  supply 
of;  assistants  sprang  from  the  ranks  of 
women  to  whom  domestic  work  was  con- 
genial but  who  thought  domestic  service 
degrading.  The  status  of  the  home 
assistant  drew  reliable,  competent  persons 
from  untapped  sources.  This  office  was 
closed  when  the  Federal  Employment 
Bureau  ceased  to  exist. 

"Housewives  in  every  locality  must 
form  bureaus  as  clearing-houses,"  said 
Mrs.  Boardman  in  explaining  tin  first 
requirement  in  her  slogan.  "Intelligence 
offices  do  not  have  the  type  of  client  re- 
quired. These  bureaus  should  be  <m  a 
business  basis  and  the  fees  would  pay  the 
cost  of  operating.  'Plus  would  eonnoti  a 
standard  for  service  for  condition!  of 
employment  and  rate  of  remuneration.  In 
time  there  must  he  a  national  association." 

"The  home-assistant  idea  is  not  meant 
to  supplant  hut  supplement  the  old  order 
of  domestic  service,"  concluded  Mrs. 
Boardman.  "I  know  households  where  the 
two  schemes  work  side  by  side.  To  those 
who  are  happj  in  the  old  wax  the  home- 
assistant  idea  makes  no  appeal,  but  to  the 
countless  others  it  shows  a  way  out." 


The  Celebrity  Himself.  \  colored  man 
knocked  at  Mrs.  Brown's  door  and  asked 
for  a  job. 

"  What's  your  name?  '  asked  Mrs. 
Brown,  for  she  liked  the  look  of  the  fellow. 

"  Ma  namo's  Toe.  ma'am."  he  answered. 

"  Poe,  eh?  "  asked  Mi-  Hrown.  "  1 
.suppose  some  of  your  fanuh  once  worked 
for  the  {rrcat  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  didn't 
thsy?  " 

The  colored  man's  eves  bulged.  '  W  h.\  . 
ma'am,"  he  said.  "  Ah  am  Edgar  Allan 
Poe!  "—London  Tit-Hits. 


Giving     Him     Room.     "Gracious!        1 

didn't  know  you  were  going  away." 

"  Yes,  tin-  doctor  has  ordered  mj  hus- 
band to  stop  smoking,  and  I'm  going  to 
mother's  for  the  first  few  weeks." — Judge 
{New  York). 


New  Energy 
For  Hot  Days 


No  •  in. mi     ii..  nil— hi 

nrrdlr-likr 

■sains)  ilir  body 
make  f  ithrr  ti«.t  ..r    .  old 
eueiuiz  ratine 

An<i  no  wetting  •■!   h.ur' 


A   brisk     I   minute   'howftb 

§y.    and     in     dean,    running    wiM        puts 
you     at     p<-rt«  r     'with     the    irrr.     •  -     and 

renew-    \oui    -.  italic 

•t    with     warm     watei      th«-i      gradually 
(  han^e   to    te  and    finish    in   root   or 

c  old    water  .idling.     It 

makex    you   live! 

I'nrtablr  models  fit   I  Attach 

own     nen   m  a  I  dni   -or   simple    and 

rconoinir.il    in  hi*'..!!    in    i  '  '-mode-led 

homes. 

n  ilhout  onr 

in     plum'  .-»»    'uriiiMu 

df-alri    will    tiipi  '   "'  -  vm  and 

t  II    iff    thai 

h  iom  $10  up. 

.Send    for    the     interesting    booklet,      'hun    and 
Health  in  Running   Water. 


Bathe  Daily  with    a 


Afo   Curtain  — Mo  Splash 
CURTAINLESS   SHOWER   CO..  Depl.  L-6.  507  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


EDMANOL 


The  Perfect  Mouthpiece 

TWO  things  for  any  man  to 
pride:  a  perfect  dri\  c  and  a  pipe 
with  a  i\  i  dm  lnol  bit.  Easily  ri- 
valing amber's  beaut] ,  R  i 
is  stronger,  without  taste  it  odor. 
Hand  cut  by  careful  craftsmen, it 
truly  is  the  perfect  mouthpu 
\\  ith  shapo  and  st\  les  for  e\  I 

taste  and  a  price  that  \\  illsurely  suit. 
R  v ;  Pi  { 


Hi    — 


Pipes,  II 

>■  sin.     \-v 

deslor    hasn't    th< 
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'   "    ■  '        -     ■  ?*lvar   Ctrtl   Tir, 

ttlU  running  aftn 

Charln  T.  Int.,  Button,  \,w  h  •         , 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  C<5. 


The  In-,,. 

Proof  of  the  Bi£  Pneumatic 
Written  in  Goodyear  Miles 

The  effect  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  in  making  the  pneumatii    it  ink  Hi 
immensely  practical,  is  shown  in  mileages  roiled  up  by  Good  0$ 

6-inch  or  greater  diameters,  on  many  hauling  routes.    A  group  o/  259  < ,<>< 
year  Cord  Tires,  reported  at  random,  averaged  beyond  1 2, <)(><)  miles  per  m 
109  of  these  still  remaining  at  work.  The  first  100  averaged  22.1  IS  miles  / 
tire,  with  35  still  in  service.    The  scores  of  the  four  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  at 
the  top  of  the  partial  list  below,  far  outdistance  any  pneumatii  truck  tire  mile- 
ages brought  to  public  attention  up  to  the  time  this  advertisement  goes  to  pr<  I  I 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Bradentown,  Florida       60,0 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Bradentown,  Florida c 2,< k m>  mi 

W.  H.  La  Bar,  Mechanicsville,  N.  1 J5,000mj 

Long  Leaf  Pine  Company,  Tampa,  Florida 15,000  miles 

Denhalter  Bottling  Works,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 42,250  m 

LongLeaf  Pine  Company,  Tampa,  Florida  (2  tires  .  40,000  miles* 

C.  B.  Mallard  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Florida  (2  tir  i  .'>(>0  miles 

Russel  Taxi  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ,000  miles* 

Tacoma  Transit  Co.,  Tacoma,  Washington :,<>tM)  mik-s 

A.  W.  Kromp,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (2  tires     each)    .     .     .  "x)  miles 
Sarraino  Bros.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.    2  tires     each)    ....     5,000  m 

W.  H.  La  Bar,  Mechanicsville,  N.  ^ 15,000  miles 

Fairfield  Dairy  Co.,  Fairfield,  N.  J.  (2  tires     each) &4,120  m 

Smith's  Dairy  Farm,  Aberdeen,  Washington >4,000  miles 

Ward  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 12,000  miles 

J.  Keyser,  Paterson,  N.  ) 11,481  mi 

W.  H.  La  Bar,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y K),622  mil< 

J.  Keyser,  Paterson,  N.  | 10,192  m 

Wm.  F.  Taubel,  Inc.,  Riverside,  N.  J 0,000  miles 

C.  R.  Spikard  Auto  Stages,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 10,000  mi  1< 

B.  }.  Henner  Carting  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  V -  miles 

M.  Berg  &  Sons,  St.  Paul,  Minn 2         (miles 

B.  J.  Henner  Carting  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 2  ,067  miles 

C.  R.  Spikard  Auto  Stages,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 26,000  milt 

C.  R.  Spikard  Auto  Stages,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 26,000  mi 

Charles  T.  Smith  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass 26,000  milt 

B.  J.  Henner  Carting  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 2;.'.M  miles 

Ward  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  1 25. !  ■ 

Charles  T.  Smith  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass 2 

William  Adams,  Snyder,  Nebraska 25,000  mil* 

*Still  in  Service 

Detailed  records  of  manifold  advantages  and  savings,   produced    in  dh  I    haul: 

Cord  Tires,  can  be  obtained  by  mail  from  The  Goodyear  Tire  &   K  (    >mpany,    ••  <  »hio. 


FROM    KITE-FLYING    TO    BREAKING    THE   AIRPLANE   ALTITUDE   RECORD 


I^HREE  months  age>  Maj.  R.  W. 
Sehroi  d(  r,  I  S.  V.  broke  the  world's 
altitude  record  by  climbing  to  a  beighl  of 
36,130  feet,  w  hi  re  be  lapsed  int..  uncon- 
sciousness and  drop'  to  within  ;i  few 
thousand  feel  of  the  earth  before  recover- 
ing ;ui<l  righting  his  machine  for  a  safe 
landing.  Aviation  circles  were  startled, 
and  numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  as 
to  the  value  of  the  results  gained  through 
such  hazards  and  physical  hardships  as  al 
present  are  involved  in  altitude-flying. 
This  aviator  answers  thai  the  publicity  and 
cognizance  of  establishing  a  world-  record 
is  in  itself  a  source  of  satisfaction  because 
of  the  tremendous  influence  which  aero- 
nautics exerted  in  the  world-w  ar,  and.  be- 
eauseof  the  commercial  possibilities  which 
it  now  has  as  a  means  of  transportation. 
In  Wings  (Dayton,  Ohio,  the  intrepid 
Major  tells  something  aboul  his  career, 
ending  with  a  brief  accounl  of  his  record- 
breaking    flight.      He    writes: 

A-  a  boy,  kites  were  my  greatest  toy, 
and  to  see  a  balloon  at  the  county  fair  was 
an  attraction  which  held  my  thoughts 
months  before  and  after  the  event.  In 
L908,  with  the  meager  informal  ion  which 
was  available  at  thai  time,  I  buill  a  small 
glider  which  for  two  years  satisfied  my 
heart's  desire.  bu1  placed  gray  hairs  in  my 
head.  In  1910  power-driven  airplanes 
.  making  their  appearance  for  exhibi- 
purposes,  and  my  attention  was 
;..iiurall\  attracted  to  these  superhuman 
wonders.     The   matter  of   purchasing  one 

of  these  machines  was  far  beyond  my 
means,  so  as  an  alternative  1  to,.|.  a  posi- 
tion as  mechanician  for  a  Mr.  Castellane, 
who  was  to  give  an  exhibition  a1  Mansfield, 

\.  ,>  .  After  -e\  era!  monl  hs  of  hurried 
preparation,   on    his   first    attempt    to   il;  . 

he  was  killed.      This  accident   had 

on  my  enthusiasm,  as  I  was  convinced  lie 
had  no  dge  of  the  ai  i  of  flying,  and 

it  only  made  me  realize  1  hat  flj  ing  requ 

•eat    deal    of   study    before    being   at- 
tempted.    I  then  ai  ian  for 

OttO  Brodie,  at  t  hat  timi  well-know  D 

exhibition  flier,  b  whose  kindness   I 

was  given  mj    flrsl   opportunity    to    flj   a 

power-driven  airplane;    tin-  airplane  bi 

a  Bmall  bipl  .  lipped   w  it  h  a  50-h 

power  Gnome  engine.     The  memory  of  my 

first    altitude    flighl    in    this    machine    will 
always   be  Fr<    h  in   my   mind.     This  alti- 
tude  flighl    was    i  hi  n  red    qui 
feat,   aliho   we   reached   a    height    of  only 
nine  hundred  feel  after  flying  a  total  time 

of      ninety      minutes       In      1911,      Lincoln 

Beachej  astonished  the  world  with  his 
remarkably    interesting    n  poi  ondi- 

tions  <>f  the  atmosphere  at  nuah  higher 
altitudi 

These    reports   led    m<  Btudy   of 

meteorolog  ■  ciallj    cloud  form:. 

heights  of   these  clouds,   winds   to  be  en- 

'itered.    and    -lorm      on, In  .on-       These 
studies    showed     that     al     the    greater    alti- 
tudes one  traveled  the  more  uniform 
the  directioi  ot  the  w  ind      I 

the    possibility    of    traveling  the 


storms  seemed  quite  feasible.  The  next 
few  years  I  spent  with  various  exhibi- 
tion fliers  and  had  ample  opportunity  to 
study  the  report-  of  investigations  made 
by  meteorologists  all  over  the  world.  These 
reports  showed  considerable  variation  and 
were  made  up  in  most  cases  of  self-recording 
instruments  senl  to  high  altitudes  by 
balloons  and  kites.  The  greatesl  height 
reached  by  man  was  33,900  feet,  made  by 
Dr.  Berson  and  Professor  Suring  in  1901, 
recording  a  temperature  of  minus  10°  Cent . 
and  strong  westerly  winds. 

In  1916  th<'  United  Sta  bes  <  ro\  ernmenl 

showed  considerable  interest  in  aero- 
nautics, and  organized  a  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  army  to  tram  pilots.  This  seemed  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  me  and  I  enlisted  in  the 
fall  of  1916.  After  a  thorough  training,  I 
acted  lor  many  months  as  flying  instructor. 
averaging  from  four  to  six  hours  per  day 
in  the  air,  and  then  was  transferred  to 
Dayton,  Ohio,  with  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Air  Service  and  made  Chief  Test 
Pilot. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1918  our  armies  in 
Europe  were  in  a  position  to  send  authentic 
reports  regarding  aviation,  these  all  indi- 
cating that  in  all  branches  of  the  air  to 
he  able  to  reach  high  altitudes  was  a  de- 
cided advantage.  The  Boiling  Aviation 
Mission  returned  with  a  plea  to  American 
inventive  ge'nius  to  perfect  the  airplane 
to  combal   the  obstacles  of  high  altitudes. 

Scientific  reports  showed  that  the  ordi- 
nary aviation  engine  lost- approximately 
one-half  of  its  horse-power  at  an  altitude 
of  20. ()()()  feet.  The  explanation  given  was 
that  sufficient  oxygen  or  proper  carbure- 
tion  was  lacking.  This  condition  is  ex- 
plained from  tin-  fact  that,  altho  the  air  at 
that  altitude  contained  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  oxygen,  the  reduction 
of  pressure  from  1  1.7  pounds  per  square 
inch  at  sea-level  to  6.82  pounds  per  square 
inch  at  20.000  feet  caused  the  gases  to 
expand  so  that  the  density  of  the  air  is 
one-half  of  what  .t  is  on  the  ground. 
Therefore,  to  obtain  thi  ary  amount 

of  oxygen,  it  would  bi  necessarj  tousetw  ice 
as  much  air  as  at  ground-level. 

In  the  fall  of  1918,  after  many  trial-.  I 
was  able  to  reach  an  altitude  of  29,000  fei  I 
with  a  service  type  of  machine,  which  was 
then  a  world's  record.  This  had  been  the 
flrsl  time  1  had  reached  the  high-velocitj 
uniform  winds  that  meteorologists  claimed 
existed,  ami,  altho  I  headed  west,  found 
myself  upon  landing  two  hundred  miles 
east  <«f  my  starting-poinl  after  being  in  the 
air  les>  I  han  two  hours. 

The  observation  on  this  flighl  showed 
many  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  but  the 
ibilities  of  navigation  at  these  alti- 
tudes spurred  tin  enthusiasm  on  more  than 
ever.  I  could  visualize  airplanes  leaving 
York  in  the  morning  and  landing  in 
Pari-  for  dinner:  gianl  bombers  climbing 
out  of  sigh  1  and  sound  and  then  going  over 
enemj  territory  ;  lighl  pursuit  planes  dart- 
ing from   far  above  on   enemy    planes  with 

such  speed  that  the  enemj  would  be  easy 
prey. 

The     United     Stales     (io\  eminent      had 
already  madi    a  '-all  to  men  of  -  ii  nee  to 
come  tin-  obstacle,  and  upon  investi- 
gation  I  found  that  already  Dr.   Mo--,  of 
the   General    Electric   Company,    had    <h  - 


veloped  and  buill  a  supercharger,  a  device 

so  powerful  that  it  was  found  impossible 
p.  tesl  i'  at  sea-level,  and  il  had  to  be  taken 
to  Pike's  Peak  for  a  try-out.  From  the 
beginning  tin-  device  proved  even  more 
successful  than  the  inventor  had  hoped  for. 
Upon  th<  completion  of  tin-  tests  at  Piki  '- 
Peak,  the  supercharger  was  immediately 
shipped  to  our  station  for  flying  tests. 
Realizing  that  this  device,  if  successful, 
would  carry  me  to  a  beighl  of  which  very 
little  was  known,  and  where  I  unquestion- 
ably would  have  many  rough  voyages,   I 

decided  this  installation  should  be  in  the 
1. 1  Pen  biplane,  an  extremely  strong  and 
rugged  airplane  manufactured  late  in  the 
war. 

Mj  tirst  flights  with  tin  supercharger 
broughl  me  before  many  discouraging 
problems,  one  being  the  obtaining  of  a 
suitable  propeller,  for  a  propeller  which 
was  efficienl  on  the  ground  proved  useless 

at  higher  altitudes  w  here  the  den.-it.\  of  the 
air  is  reduced.  The  difficulty  of  cooling 
al-o  presented  itself.     1  also  soon  discovered 

that    at    the   extremely    low    temperature 

found  at  high  altitude-  my  <^o<,rtrles  frosted, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  build  a  set  of  non- 
freezing  lenses  of  my  own  design.  ln- 
oumerable  minor  troubles  in  the  power- 
plant  installation  appeared  on  trial  flights. 
Finally,  on  Februarj  27.  1920,  the  entire 
airplam  seemed  clear  of  all  possible  ob- 
stacles, and  I  prepared  to  make  tin  flight. 
1  was  supplied  with  three  hours'  fuel  and 
two  bottles  of  oxygen,  sufficient  for  four 
hours'  (light  if  they  functioned  properly, 
and  was  drest  in  a  fur-lined  suit,  helmet 
which  covered  the  entire  head,  fur-lined 
moccasins,  and  fur  driving-gloves,  having 
taken  the  extra  precaution  of  attaching 
an  electric  circuit  to  the  control-stick  to  be 
-ure  1  could  always  keep  my  hands  warm. 

He  left  the  ground  at  McCook  Field 
at  11:40  a.m.,  heading  due  west.     Bis  plan 

was  to  fly  until  his  fuel  was  exhausted,  and 

then  to  drift  back  to  McCook  Field,  know- 
ing that  the  powerful  westerly  winels  he 
would  encounter  at  a  great  height  would 
force  his  plane'  eastward.     IP'  gens  on: 

The'  day  was  beautifully  ede'ar  and  my 
engine  was  running  exceptionally  well. 
Gradually  more  of  the'  earth  spieael  oul 
before  me,  eihjeets  becoming  smaller.  Daj  - 
ton  was  now  tlie'  si/.e'  of  a  newspaper;  the' 
temperature  was  dropping  very  rapidly, 
but  the'  sky  seemed  much  brighter  ami  the 
air  fresher.  Tun  hundred  mile's  elistant 
I  (oulel  plainly  see  the  ohie>  River  like'  a 
thread  of  silver  lying  in  the  sunshine1.  The 
city  e>f  Cincinnati  K>< >l<«il  like'  a  tiny 
ker-board. 

At  33,000  feet  only  a  few  cirrus  e-lomls 
remained  above  me.  They  interested  me 
greatly,  as  I  had  ieael  thai  they  were'  sim- 
ply winel-whipi   snow-storms.     On  passing 

through   out    e>f   these'  e-lollels.    I    put   out   111V 

glove-covered  hand  and  quickly  gathered 
a  number  of  tiny  crystals  of  snow  which 
glistened  like'  diamonds. 

At   35,000    feel    my  thermometer  regis- 

ie-ieel    a     temperature    of    minus    67°    F. 

below  zero.     The  exhaust  of  the  engine  now 

worried  me    greatly,  as  it  blew  about  my 

i  and  tilled  the'  cockpit  with  clouds  eif 
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It  may  interest  you  to  know — 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  a  great  many  concerns 
operating  large  fleets  of  pneumatic-tired  commercial  cars 
not  only  have  found  Hood  Red  Tubes  more  dependable 
rfian  others,  but  that  the  tires  in  which  they  are  used  invari- 
ably deliver  greater  mileage  and  more  uniform  service  than 
when  otherwise  equipped. 

That  Hood  Red  Tubes  are  more  dependable  is  something 
well  worth  remembering,  but  the  fact  that  the  tires  in  which 
they  are  used  deliver  greater  mileage  and  more  uniform 
service  is  even  more  to  the  point. 

Of  course,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  you  will  want  to  bother  about 
checking  up  your  purchases  quite  as  rigidly  as  a  highly  organized 
business  concern 

But  it  require.*  neither  time  nor  trouble  for  you  to  take  a  lesson   from   the 
experience  of    those    who    have    reduced    their  tire    buying    almas; 
exact  sciein  i 

\  oil  will  have  no  trouble  finding  a  Hood  Dealer. 

Look  for  him  .il  the  Sign  of  the  Ke<)  Man. 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Watertown,   Mass. 


brie 
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The  Sign  of  a  Hood  Dealer 
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white   steam,    probably    clue    Lo    the   con- 
«|.  osation  of  the  wa  l<  r  vajM>r  pre  ent  in  tb< 
exhaust   of  a  gasoline-engine.     Th<    i  fleet 
ol  inhaling  this  exhaust,  which  contaii 
large  percentage  of  carbon   monoxid 

very  noticeable,     Manj   people  on  the 
ground    reported      oeing     this      fcreal     ol 

white  a ke  in  t  In     kj  and  though!  it 

.1  comet  in  the  h<*«  \  ens.  Late  r  a  r<  port 
was  given  out  that  a  meteor  had  fallen  in  the 
\  icinity  of  Dayton. 

Just  a  shorl  distance  above  35,000  feel  I 
encountered   extremelj    bumpj    air  condi 
tions,   which    I    belii  \  ed   to  be  due  to  the 
disturbances  caused  betwoen  the  region  <>r 
the  atmosphere  affected  1».\  ground  winds 
and   variable   temperature  and    the   u|>i" 
air,  or  Btratasphere,  where  1 1  • « -  wind  i 
slightly  nt   higher   altitudes.     This    wa 
few  minutes  later  when   I  found  thai   my 
thermometer    bad    risen    from    minus   67 
to   minus   <).">°  F.     I    also    began    to   drifl 
backward  at  a  rapid  rate,  showing  thai   I 
had  at  last  reached  the  region  of  the  con- 
stant antitrade  w  inds 

\i  :i(),(HM)  my  oxygen  '"ran  to  fail,  and 
upon  opening  t  he  valve  wide,  I  realized  that 
I  must  immediately   return  to  a  lower  ] 
and  set    my  control   for  a    rapid   descent. 

At  this  point   I  musl  have  l> ne  uncon- 

Bcious.     My  next  sensation  was  of  a  terrific 

explosion  in  my  head,  and  on  looking  about 
discovered  1  was  within  a  few  thousand 
feet  of  earth  and  in  a  strange  territory. 
My  eyes  pained  me  very  much  and  my 
hearing  seemed  to  be  gone.  With  a  great 
effort  I  leveled  the  machine  and  headed 
wesl  by  locating  the  sun,  trusting  that   I 

had   been  blown   lo   the  east    bj    the  strong 

upper  current.  After  about  fifteen  min- 
utes' flying  I  found  myself  over  Wilbur 
Wright's  airdrome,  but  by  this  time  my  eyes 
were  practically  blind  and  I  was  sure  thai 
tempt  a  landing  would  be  disastrous, 
and  concluded  that   possibly  by  going  OH  to 

McCook  Field  my  eyesight  would  reeover. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  w  asdirectlj  over  Mc<  took 

Field,  but  my  eyes  were  worse  than  ever. 
SO  1  decided  the  be-t  thing  to  do  was  to 
gain  a  little  altitude  and  jump  to  safety 
with  my  parachute  and  allow  the  machine 
to  .rash.      While  these  thoughts  were  paBB- 

ing  through  my  mind  1  realized  that  I  was 

Over  Mc(  !ook  Field,  and  I  he  only  explain.  I  ion 

I  can  give  for  making  a  turn,  shutting  off 

my  motor,  and  landing  at  this  time  is  that 
it  was  a  favorite  spot  to  cut  off  at  and  glide 
into   the  field   in  every-day   flying,  and   my 

action  was  purelj  a  mechanical  one.  The 
wheels  hit  the  ground  and  I  found  myself 
unable  to  move  a  muscle  and  with  both 
e\  es  tightly  closed. 

After  several  days  under  the  doctor's 
care,  I  was  able  to  examine  my  instruments 
and  record  my  observations.  The  calibra- 
tion of  the  instruments  gave  me  an  altitude 

of  26,130  feet,  calculated  bj  the  Bureau  of 

Standards'  method  of  calculation  from  the 
recorded  reading  of  7.97  inches  of  mercury. 
At  the  maximum  height  I  was  still  climbing 
at  the  rate  of  L20  feet  per  minute,  showing 
that  I  still  had  considerable  distance  to  go 
before  reaching  the  ceiling  of  the  machine. 
Considering  the  indicated  forward  speed 
and  the  distance  1  was  driven  back,  then' 
must  exist  winds  with  a  velocity  in  the 
neighborhood  of  220  miles  per  hour  at 
points  between  thirty  and  thirty-ti\e  thou- 
sand feet,  and  which  an  always  from  a 
westerly  direction.  These  winds  are  known 
a-  the  antitrade  wind-,  varying  but 
slightly   the  year  round,  and  being  a  little 
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fall  I  wa-  under  an  at  iiio-ph.  ne  preKSIU 
about  fourteen  pound-  p.  r  -<|iiar.  111.I 
I   had  tripled  thi 

ii  when  gliding  down  at   normal  -i».d 
from  altitude  t  h>-  par-drun 
pain,  du.    i..t  h.   at  tempt  of  1 1"    inn<  i 
to  increase  its  p  th»   out- 

side pressure  ii  ■  I 

down  sufficient  oxygen  was  in  th<  air  to 
Bupply  my  needs,  but  something  wa-  ni 

to  rouse  me  from   mj    stupor.     The 
-.  eming  i  ■  plosion  in  my  hi  d  no 

doubt  by  the  rush  of  air  < 
to   equalize   the    pressure,    caused    a 
cussion  effect  similar  to  an  explosion,  this 
sudden  shock  rousing  n  i  nen  pa 

sulVtcii  nt  I  x  to  make  in,  realize  my  position 

The  physical  ■  of  this 
w.re  rather  Btartling.  Upon  examination 
of  my  eye-,  much  to  my  relief,  the  doctor 
pronounced  their  condition  onlj  temporary, 
and  altho  extremely  painful  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  thej  quicklj  returned  t< rmal. 

Except  for  a  varying  fever  I  felt  quite 
normal  My  pulse  was  quite  high,  and 
after  a  careful  examination  it  was  found 
that  my  heart  had  expanded  almost  tin-.. 
times  its  normal  size.  This  heart-condition 
gradually  disappeared,  and  1  w  as  a<i\  ised  by 
the  doctor  that  no  ill  eff<  ots  would  result. 

1  believe  that  a  flight  from  Frisco  to 
New  York  is  reallj  possible.  Theantitradi 
winds   were   approximately    J* x •   miles   an 

hour  Up  there.       M\    forward  speed  at    that 

altitude  was  about  120  miles  an  hour.  If 
I  had  turned  around  and  gone  easl   I  would 

have  gone  -<H)  miles  plus  mj   120  miles,  or 
possibly  320  miles  an  lour       W  •  shall 
that    we   move   easl    ■"•<><>    miles   an    hour. 
\'ew   York  being  2,400  miles  from  Frisco, 
it  would  mean  an  eight-hour  flight      R 
i-  reallj  possible,  and  all  we  have  to  do 
use    this    supercharger,    put    in    a    proper 
cabin.    go    to    that    altitude,    and    throttle 
down  enough  to  staj    there,  and   travel  a 
ver\   few  air-miles,  but  a  great  number  of 
ground-miles,  to  make  that  time     E<  ononi} 

in    flying    will    be    readied     that     way    for 

aerial  transportation  and  beavA   p 

work. 

FARMERS  Rl  im   TO  BUI   v  Mil  LION 

MOTOR-TRl  I  KS     Farm,  ra  ■  tallj 

becoming  converted  t<>  the  use  of  motor- 
trucks.   \\   ( '.  Durant,  presid<  nt  of  < ;.  i 
Motors  (  orporalion.  w  e  are  informed  in 
Wall  Street  Journal,  believes  that  the  \  oited 
stales  will  be  producing  l.. ">(M>. (NX)  motor- 
trucks annually   within  a  few  yean;    and 

that  Aineriean  farmers  will  take  a  sub- 
stantial   pari    of    this   enormous   oiUput    is 
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One  of  the  Greatest  Contributions 
to  Business  Progress 

KARDEX  means  more  than  a  high  standard  ot 
efficiency  in  record  keeping.  It  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
conduct  of  modern  business,  just  as  necessary  as  the 
telephone,  typewriter,  adding  machine,  dictating 
machine  and  addressing  machine. 

Wherever  records  are  kept,  Kardex  brings  beneficial 
results — in  office,  factory,  store,  bank,  institution,  etc. 

Keeping  the  important  data  on  every  card  record  in 
plain  sight  always,  Kardex  does  away  with  time- 
wasting  "hunt  and  search"  card-in-box.  No  handling 
of  a  dozen  or  more  cards  to  find  one. 

In  Kardex  your  eye.  instantly  locates  the  card 
you  want,  one  finger  exposes  it  fully.  You  refer  to 
it  or  make  entry  without  removing  the  card.  No 
possibility  of  mis-filed  or  lost  cards.  Saves  50r('  to 
75rf  of  time  in  record  keeping.  Increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  records  from   200rc   to  300'  ,  . 

Your  present  record  cards  can  be  used  in  Kardex. 
It  is'  a  simple  matter  to  take  your  cards  out  of 
drawers  and  boxes  and  put  every  one  of  them  in 
plain  sight   in  Kardex, 

Don't  wait  for  the  Kardex  representative.  Take 
the  initiative  and  write  today  for  complete  informa- 
tion. Send  samples  of  the  record  cards  you  are  now 
using. 

AMERICAN     KARDEX     COMPANY 
Main  Offices  and   Factory:  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 
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I  RENCH,  BELGIAN,  AND   BRITISH 
\  1 1  A\  S   OF  OUR  MOTOR-CARS 

\  MKKK'.W'  motorists  who  see  iheir 
-**•  cars  as  others  se<  them,  especially  if 
happi  !i  i<>  be  Fr<  nch  and  Hi  l- 
gian  automobile  dealers  and  owners,  will 
k><  unduly  puffed  up  with  pride. 
There  i-  a  plentiful  supply  of  American 
ears  in  Belgium  just  now,  for  instanci  .  bu1 
even  thi  dealers  who  handle  them  ar<  in- 
clined to  turn  up  their  noses  a  little  al 
American  "  cheap-Jack"  methods  and  lack 
of  finish.  This  is  natural,  no  doubt,  in  a 
land  which  looks  upon  an  automobile  as  a 
luxury,  almost  a  work  of  art,  rather  than 
as  the  universal  utility  ii  has  becom<  over 
here.  In  one  of  the  leading  garages  of 
Brussels,  Marc  Braun,  a  staff  correspon- 
ded of  the  Michigan  Manufacturer  and 
una!  Record  (Detroit),  found  a  dealer 
ready  to  discuss  the  American  ear  in  rela- 
tion to  the  European  markel  'Thej  are 
at  lea-i  .mi  percent,  better  than  what  they 
were  before  the  war,"  be  said,  taking  up 
the  favorable  side  of  the  mailer  first. 

"Firsl  oi'  all,  iheir  general  appearance  is 
b<  tter;  they  are  roomier  than  th<\  used  to 
be;  in  most  eases  the  motor  and  chassis  are 
simpler;  pans  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum; the  motors  themselves  are  much 
better  made;  the  carrosserii  bodj  is  a 
l.ei ter  job. 

"However,  there  ai8  some  things  which 
you  siill  lack  to  make  your  cars  compar- 
able with  the  majority  of  French  and  Bel- 
gian and  even  English  automobiles'  Firsl 
of  all,  in  too  many  cases  the  smaller  pans, 
such  as  nuts,  holts,  etc..  are  not  fasti 
well  enough,  winch  seems  to  indicate  haste 
in  i nit  ting  the  ear  through  instead  of  taking 
to  inspect  it  to  make  sure  thai  every- 
thing is  right.  Almosl  all  your  cars  are  lack- 
ing in  mat  finish  for  the  motor.  Take  the 
Ford,  for  instance,  and  compare  the  ap- 
pearance of  ils  engine  with  thai  of  almost 
any  European  car.  lis  looks  are  unpleas- 
ing  to  the  eye  from  our  European  point 
of    \  iew    -while    our    engines    are    clean, 

painted,   and    ha\e   no   rough    edges.      The 

same  applies  to*  your  axles.  Appearance 
in  general  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Eu- 
ropean car.  Another  weak  point:  Your 
lubrication  systems  generally  are  no1  sati>- 
factory.  Furthermore,  in  quite  a  number 
of  cases  your  body  work  is  not  math  done. 
indicating   too   much    baste,    loo    much    the 

idea  of  quant  it}  rat  her  than  quality." 

.lust  then  a  customer  came  in.  lit  had 
placed  an  order  for  a  French  oar,  the  price 
of  which  is  1  i.(MH)  francs,  or  about  $1,050 
at   presenl   i  xohange-rates,  ami  wanted  to 

know  when  he  was  to  get  it.  lie  had  been 
wait ing  sc\  era!  \\ eeks. 

"  You  w  ill  Mill  ha\  e  to  wait,  until  March 

1."  said  iln  dealer.  Righl  there  I  ven- 
tured  to  remark:  "You  could  gel  an 
American  car  for  k  s>  money,  and  imme- 
diately," I  said.  "Would  you  cancel  your 
drder  and  buj  an  American  machine  if  de- 
livery  were   to   be   made   to-morrow'.'" 

I    would    not,   even    if   your   American 

ear-  w.re  half  the  price  of  the  French  car 

I  ordered,"  the  customer  replied,  with  some 

.,t. 

W  I  \    so?     What    do   you   find   wrong 

with  our  car-'.'"  1  asked. 
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"Except    a    few     <<r    your    higb-pi 
machines,"  be  am  w  nr<  d,      I   mo     tell 
thai  hardly  any  of  your  caw  r<  all 
tlio    European    bu  ,-er,    i    cepl    pi  rbap 
England.    We  on  i  Ik  ( !onl  inenl  hu 
considered  i  be  automobili  in  an    ofh<  i 

i>t,   as   an    articU    <!<■  luxt .   just    about 
the  Bame  us  ;i  rar<    painting  or  an  antiqui . 

\W  buy  ;i  car  not  to  go  i<>  buKi 
but  to  go  out  for  pleasure.     And  when 
do  that,  you   wanl    something  conoci 
which  i  he  matter  of  price  it  no1  at  all  • 
tial.     Nai  ur;ill\    ■-,  on  go  according 
means,  Iml   95  p«r  e. m.  of  i  In    purcli 
mi  the  ( 'oinineiii  ,ir.    people  w  ii  li  pl<  i 
means.      Here    in    Belgium    and    in    l'i 

von  do  mil  find  iii;im\  eomi traveli  i 

foremen  or  office  managers,  much  loss  »rl  - 
ingmen,  with  automobiles,  in  England 
the  tendency  is  much  more  to  imitate  the 
American  idea,  but  now  lure  else  on  the 
Continent,  or  course,  there  maj  be  some 
ptions,  Iml  such  cases  ar<  so  few  thai 
they  are  not  worth  while  talking  about. 

'•That  is  the  reason  a  man  like  myself 
does  not  want  an  automobile  except  one 
which  is  a  fine  and  well-finish)  d  ear.  Now  . 
your  American  cars  of  moderate  price  all 
lack  in  oioe,  aeal  finish,  while  y •  high- 
priced  automobiles  which  meel  our  tastes 
cost  just  as  much,  or  even  more,  than  the 
better  class  of  ears  made  in  Europe,  and 
when  it  comes  io  deciding  between  the 
American  and  the  European,  most  people 
lake  the  ear   made  o\  er   lure." 

All  of  which  is  not  just  what  I  had  hoped 
to  hear  said  about  our  ears.  So  to  make 
sure  that  I  was  tfeliinjj:  the  righl  impres- 
sion I  went  to  see  two  other  dealers,  one 
Of    them    handling    an    American    make    of 

automobile.  This  dealer  gave  me  some 
most  interesting  pointers. 

"Yes,  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  sell  Ameri- 
can cars,  and  I  bave  sold  quite  a  number," 
he  said.  "However,  I  am  not  Buffering 
from  the  illusion  that  I  will  be  able  to  >ell 
many  of  them  in  a  year  or  so,  when  pro- 
duction in  Europe  is  larger. 

"There  will  be,  no  doubt,  an  increasing 

demand  for  a  few  of  the  lower-pried  Amer- 
ican machines  until   the  time  when  hen    in 

Europe  something  similar  is  being  made. 

That.  I  am  sure,  is  still  some  years  off. 
Hut  once  our  well-known  concerns  like 
Peugeot,  Renault,  Panhard,  <le  Dion- 
Bouton,  in  Prance;  Fiat  Lancia,  in  Italy; 
Metallurgique,  Pipe,  and  V.  N.  Minerva, 
here  in  Belgium,  to  mention  just  a  tew 
from  among  a  hundred,  are  in  full  pro- 
duction, you  will  find  thai  the  demand  for 
American  automobiles  on  the  Continent 
will  drop  off  unless  the  American  manu- 
facturers make  some  important  changes  in 
their  const  met  ion  of  cars  for  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe." 

\ml  the  dealer  repeated  almost  exactly 
what   the  first   one  mentioned  had  said. 

Now  if  you  care  to  know  what  some 
European  owners  of  our  cars  say  and  I 
asked  several  it  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  The  machines  are  well  worth  the 
money,  hut  were  bought  only  because  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  tret  new  cars 
here,  and  those  new  cars  which  may  be  or- 
dered now  can  not  be  delivered  in  months, 
in  some  oases  even  a  year.  Just  as  soon, 
however,    as    most     of    the    better    known 

French  and  Belgian  automobiles  are  again 

to  be  had,  owners  of  the  American  ears  in- 
tend to  Sell  theirs,  because,  they  say,  they 
lack  in  neatness  and  in  finish,     lu  short,  to 
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You,  Mr.  Storekeeper,  are  do- 
ing business  with  ;i  certain  over- 
head. If  you  could  increase  your 
business  and  keep  the  same  rent 
and  space,  it  would  mean  real 
money  to  you,  wouldn't  it: 

You  can.  McLean  Snug  Scar 
Tabies  increase  the  seating  capa- 
city of  your  soda  department  ;,)'< 
The  Display  Tops  sell  goods 
while  your  customers  are  being 
served.  You  save  money,  time 
and  space — and  get  more  business 
into  the  bargain. 

McLean  Snug  Seat  Tables  arc 
made  with  the  chairs  tirrinrr  snugly 
under  the  table.  The  Display 
Tables  have  I  roomy  plate  glass 
compartment  4"  deep  by  21 
round  tor  display  that  sells gfds. 
They  make  service  easier 
-  increase  the  attractiveness 
of  your  store  ami  the  com- 
fort of  your  customers. 
You  can  get  them  with  dis- 
play   tops,    wood    tops,    and 


white  or  black 

stores,    department   stores,    ice 
cream     parlors,     confect: 
shops  ami  soda   foul  I         ITJ    make 
excellent  use  of  these  table 

Write-    for    lk  (  I-  "  >ci 

Fixtures'1 

"Goo  i  mom 

magazine   published   I         Ip   you 

increase   your   business.      It  is  ab- 
solutely   tree      no    strmys    or 
tape.      Simply     send     us     \ 
name    and    address    ami     we    Wll 
send    you    "  ( iood     1  rei 

every  month     brimful  of  he 
ideas.      Yon  won't  oblig 

seit  in  the  least. 

( )vir   catalog   tells   you    how    to 
select,  order  and  install   Mel 

(i  re  Fixtures      We 

sell  dir 

you,   saving  all   i: 

mediate    expel  I     in 

touch    with 

if  we  can 


w.  a  Mclean  mfg.  <  omi  \\v 

3038    Bigdow   Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MCLEA  N 

GOOD  STORE  FIXTURES 
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like  oranges? 


Drink. 


Orange 
-crush 


1 


-3*1 


Irresistibly  Delicious! 

AS  DRINKS  in  themselves  Ward's 
*LY.  OrangcCnish  and  Lemon-Crush  are  de- 
lightfully  refreshing  —  ideal  thirst-quenchers. 

Hut  did  you  ever  try  an  Orange-Crush  or 
Lemon-Crush  lee-Cream  Soda?  Here, 
indeed,  is  a  treat  of  surpassing  charm  ! 

Simply  put  a  portion  of  ice-cream  in  a  glass 

and  over  it  pour  a  bottle  of  Orange-Crush 

—  or  Lemon  Crush — -or  ask  for  these  tempt' 

ing  icecream  sodas   at  any  soda  fountain. 

More  happy  suggestions :  Orange-Crush  or 
Lemon- Crush  Sundae,  Malted  Milk,  Parfait, 

lee,   Sherbet.      Each    is    distinctive    in 

fragrance  and  fine  flavor. 


t 


1 1,1    I 


tempting 

Lemon 


-crush 


lemon 


tang 


and    that's    not    all! 


In  whatever  form  you  drink  Orange  Crush  or  Lemon'Crush, 

you  \noiu  what  you  arc  getting-  not  imitation  flavors  but  a 
blend  of  the  delicate  and  luscious  fruit  oil  pressed  from  freshly  - 
picked  oranges  or  lemons,  finest  sugar  and  citric  acid  (the 
natural  acid  of  oranges  and  lemons.) 

Choose  Orange-Crush  or  Lemon-Crush  for  all  occasions.   They 
are  wholesome  and  healthful  —  cooling  as  the  breeze  horn  th 
open  sea!     Order  them  by  the  case   for  your  home. 

—  in    bottles    or    at  fountains 

Prepared  by  Orange-Crush  Company,  Chicago 

Laboratorv      1  CM  Anodes 
SetuJ  for  free  btn<k.  "The  Story  of  Oran^e-i  VmM  oiu!  I  tmon-i  rn»/i" 
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the     less     interesting.     Ii     concludes     as 

follows: 


the  European  eye,  our  automobiles  "look 
cheap." 

Now  let  US  See  what  they  think  of  the 
American  oar  across  the  Channel,  in  En- 
gland, suggests  the  writer.  Thai  is  worth 
while  knowing,  inasmuch  as  we  export 
more  cars  to  that  country  than  to  any 
oilier.  As  usual,  this  year,  at  the  New 
York  automobile  show,  special  correspon- 
dents of  ihc  leading  English  automobile 
trade  papers  were  to  be  found  The  A  "In- 
cur, of  London,  begins  it-  seven-page  New 
York  show  report  with  the  following: 

"A  process  of  refining  is  this  year  dis- 
cernible among  the  latest  American  cars 
on  exhibition,  the  predominating  maxim 
having  become  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity. Buyers  are  more  critical  and  manu- 
facturers must  meet  their  desires.  Most 
interesting  is  the  report  thai  aluminum 
alloy  forgings  are  now  talked  of.  When 
such  parts  as  front  ami  rear  axles,  con- 
necting rods,  and  road  wheels  are  made  of 
aluminum,  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  cars 
with  a  power-to-weighl  ratio  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of.  Road  wheels  of  disk  or  ar- 
tillery pattern  made  of  aluminum  alloy  are 
being  produced  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Features  of  the  show  are  the  greal  inter*  s1 
displayed  in  eight-cylinder  engines,  the 
steady  growth  in  popularity  of  the  disk 
wheel,  and  the  fine  arrangements  of  instru- 
ment boards." 

I  'art  of  the  general  report  reads  as 
follows: 

"Tin-  year  is  of  exceptional  interest 
because  every  manufacturer  has  had  time 
to  clean  house  alter  returning  to  a  peace 
i  .  and  the  designs  are  universally  re- 
lined  and  a  great  many  new  products  ex- 
hibited. If  there  is  one  thoughl  which 
predominates  over  all  others  in  a  study  of  the 
ear-  exhibited,  it  is  that  m  everj  instance 
the  manufacturer  has  improved  the  quality 
of  In-;  product.  Not  only  has  design  im- 
proved during  the  last  year  io  a  remark- 
able extent,  l>ut  workmanship  and  mate- 
rials are  heller.  The  increased  prices, 
which  are.  of  course,  universal,  are  not 
by  .an  means  altogether  due  to  higher 
labor    and    material    cu<N:      m    lad,    more 

efficient'produotion  method-  have  absorbed 
a  greal  part  of  the  increased  Labor  and 
material  charges,  and  higher  prices  are  due 
to  closer  manufacturing  limit-  and  better 

materials. 

\inerican.  automobile  manufacturers 
have  emerged  from  the  war  with  a  higher 
ideal  of  quality   bhan  thej  ever  bad  before. 

IVrhap-  this  ideal  existed  previous  t.o  the 
war.  inn  commercial  reasons  made  it  im- 
i—  able  io  build  to  it  cm  .-,  competitive 
To-day,  w  ii  h  the  mi  rchandising 
situation  suoh  that  it  will  l>.  impossible  to 
nice  in  1920  enough  car-  to  supply  the 
existing  demand,  then  is  no  a  manufac- 
turer   who    ha-    not    been    in    a    position    Io 

gratifj  every  desire  in  tl  of  quality, 

with  prioe  e    tecondarj   consideration.     In 

other  words,  this  year  the  price  throttle  on 

engineering    and    manufacture    ha-    been 

riHMU'nl 


The  Motor,  also  of  London,  .mother  im- 
an1  trade  paper  dei  oted  exclush  • 

the  automobile   industry,   ha-  a   special   re- 
port .  which,  alt  ho  not  a-  ela  i-  none 


I  know  it  has  been  the  correct  thing  in 
the  past  Io  s;,\    i  hat   the  American  car  'is 

,  Uuilt  to  last.'  That  is  now  a  futile 
remark.  I  ha\e  motored  thousands  of 
miles  over  the  average  roads  there,  and  on 
cars  thai  have  stood  up  to  their  work  for 
from  I  wo  Io  live  years,  and  the  old  argu- 
ment will  not  do.  While  in  many  States 
the  din  roads  are  still  too  much  in  evi- 
dence, a  good-roads  campaign  is  sweeping 
the  country,  and  in  the  mar  future 
America  will  possess  an  unrivaled  system 
of  highways. 

"Yes,  it  wa-  a  very  greal  show,  and  the 
car  value  offered  the  public  explain-  the 
seven  million  automobiles  used  in  the 
country.  If  the  machines  could  be  trans- 
ported to  Olympia,  with  1  heir  price  cards  as 
they  were  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace — 
well,  I  would  like  to  he  taking  the  orders 
a1  one  or  1  wo  of  the  stands!" 

Other  excerpt-  from  the  New  York  show 
description  as  published  in  Motor  are  also 
worth  reading  by  our  American  manufac- 
turers and  engineers.     Here   are   some  of 

the  sinking  one-: 

"There  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  makes 
which  line  up  with  our  standard-  of  good 
finish.  When  one  comes  to  inspect,  the 
second-class  ears,  then  one  begins  to  won- 
der what  is  tin  matter  with  our  home  man- 
ufacturers. It  is  not  in  a  few  isolated 
cases  that  the  prices  asked  (here)  seem 
absurd,  when  judged  by  the  presenl  price 
standard  at  home;  it  is  in  every  case! 
The  American  manufacturer  is  paying 
his  mechanics  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  a  week;  all  his  cost-  are  corre- 
spondingly high,  and  yel  he  can  market 
his  product  at  a  price  which  leaves  me 
deeply  wondering. 

"I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  thai  the 
finish  on  castings,  on  erank-shafts— thai 
pari  where  the  finish  does  noi  matter 
is  inferior  Io  our  own;  thai  hand-fitting 
doe-  give  a  Keiier  job,  but  the  extremely 
line  limits  to  which  machine  work  has  been 
reduced  Leave  little  io  complain  of  on  this 
score. 

"The  infinite  variety  of  smart-looking 
bodies  now  offered  on  the  American  chassis 
i-  the  direction  in  which  the  greatesl  ad- 
vance has  been  made.  In  the  closed- 
car  (dass  all  the  well-known  types  are  in  a 
forward  stale  of  development,  and  tho  as 
a  rule  they  are  somewhat  ornate  in  design, 
yel  some  models  challenge  comparison  with 
the  best,  thai  Bond  Street.  London,  can 
offer.  The  engine  designs  do  noi  seem  io 
me  quite  -o  clean  as  our  own,  but  some  of 
ihc  'V  type  eights  are  lim    examples  of 

the    ,l,-i:  irl." 

Iii  the  French  paper-  which  treat  of  the 
New  York  -how  or  of  the  1920  American 
car  nothing  as  complete  has  appeared  as 
in  England.  UAuio,  the  Paris  daily  de- 
voted to  sports,  had  an  article  b>  ( '.  Faroux, 
tie  editor. of  La  i  i<  iutomobilc,  a  weekly 
automobile  publication.  A-  Faroux  i-  one 
of  the  Leading  Fr<  nch  automobile  engine*  rs, 
and  hi-  \  iew  -  have  alw a\  -  been  highlj  con- 
sidered, the  correspondent  summarizes  the 
lie.  There  i-  no  doubt,  he  remarks, 
that   FaJOUX  was   no1   an  eye-w  i  or,  in 

other   word-,  that   he  did  not  see  the    many 
ear- and  new  things  which  the  English 
writers    saw.    for    if    be    had    In     probably 


would  not  have  written  as  he  did.     Here 
is  the  way  his  report  starts: 

"The  1920  American  production.  Same 
mechanical  tendencies  as  in  France.  The 
American  prices  an  m  general  higher  than 
our  prices,  when  equal  horse-power  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Some  curious 
statistics." 

The  price  of  our  cars  is  quite  extensively 
dealt  with  and  greal  sire-s  is  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  the  way  average  price-  are  ob- 
tained in  America  i-  very  much  differenl 
than  in  France  that,  for  instance,  in  the 
ea-e  of  three  French  makers  building  re- 
-peciivelv  lll.(KM)  chassis  at  12.000  francs 
each.  I. (MM)  at  2.~>.<MM)  franc-,  and  KM)  at 
60;000  franc-,  the  average  price  according 
to  the  American  method  of  figuring  ii 
would  be  13,600  franc-,  while  according  to 
the  French  method  ii  would  be  32,000. 
Based  upon  this  wa\  of  looking  a1  it, 
Faroux  stale-  that  the  average  price  of 
the  American  car  some  L2o  manufacturers 
being  taken  into  account  is  nearly  $4,000, 
or  abou!  52  (MM)  francs  at  the  time  the  ar- 
ticle was  written.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
statistics  bearing  on  the  average  American 
price-  which  he  quotes  in  his  article  and 
which  as  well  as  other  statistics  were 
copied  from  one  of  the  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago automobile  publications,  give  the  av- 
erage for  1920  as  $2,440,  or  marly  Sl, (KM) 
lee*  than  whal    the   Frenchman   figure- it. 

When  it  comes  to  ihc  cars  themselves 
the    mechanical    tendencies — the    French- 
man has  very  little  to  say.     Rien   >/■ 
prenani     ("Nothing    surprizing")     is    the 
beginning  of  the  paragraph.     Surprizingly 
differenl  from  the  observations  of  our  En- 
glish engineers,   who  saw    what    they   wen 
writing  aboul ' 

Special  emphasis  is  made  of  the  fact  thai 
the  American  manufacturers  are  using 
more  and  more  the  "  I  lolehkiss  dri\  e." 
which  originated  at  ihe  French  plant  of 
i  lolehkiss.  and  thai  many  of  our  producer- 
make  use  of  the  words  "French  design"  in 
their  catalogs  and  literature,  and  thus  "do 

not    hide  the  fact    that    they   take  the  idea 
from  the  French." 

Aboui  the  only  thing  good  which  Faroux 
finds  in  our  cars  concerns  the  bodies,  tin 
accessories,  and  ihe  springs,  for  he  says: 

"Accessories  and  bodies — well,  let's  take 
our  hat-  off  io  those  gentlemen  from  over 
there,  concerning  these;  and  even  also  as 
to  their  springs.  You  sii  or  are  comfor- 
table in  their  ears,  and  you  can.  without 
tiring  yourself,  make  verj   Long  journeys." 

1  lowe\  er,  Monsieur  Faroux  can  not  a\  oid 
being  a  bi1  sarcastic,  for  he  says  thai  the 
imparl ial  observer  necessarily  comes  to  the 
conclusion  ihat  neither  ihe  French  indus- 
try nor  our  national  pride"  need  fear 
anything  a-  far  a-  the  American  1920  car- 
product  ion  is  concerned. 


JAPAN  BECOMING  INTERESTED  IN 
AERONAUTICS — Japan  is  becoming  deep- 
ly interested  in  ihe  de\  elopmenl  of  aero- 
nautics within  the  empire,  according  Io  ihe 
Tokyo  corn  spondenl  of  Tht  Sun  and  New 
York  Herald.  Recently  the  successful  flighl 
of  three  arm}  planes  from  Tokyo  to  Keijo. 
the  capital  of  Korea,  and  back  to  Tokyo, 
attracted  tin  attention  of  ihe  whole  nation, 
and  ihe  establishment  of  aerial  mail  sen  ice 
between  southern  Japan  and  Keijo  is  being 
discust.     Further: 

It  has  been  announced  that  Japan  has 
purchased  three  hundred  French  airplanes, 
which  will  so,,n  be  delivered.  In  the  avia- 
tion school  here  French  instructors  have  a 
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What  to  expect 

from  a  leading  industry 


I  lit-  day  is  past  when  the  only  dut\ 
ol  manufacturing  leadership  is  simplj 
to  supply  goods  of  ;i  high  quality. 

Leadership  now  carries  the  respon- 
sibility of  ;i  service  which  assures  to 
the  customer  the  best  obtainable  re- 
sults from  his  purchase. 

Because  it  is  as  important  for  the 
belt  user  to  buy  belts  built  specifically 
for  his  various  power  transmission 
needs  as  to  buy  quality,  Graton  is. 
Knight  have  long  held  that  the  qual- 
ity of  their  service  must  equal  the 
quality  of  their  products. 

S<>  the  Graton  c\  Knight  Standard- 
ized   Series  of    Leather    Belting    is    a 


ni!^  as  well  as  ol  manufacturing  "I 
belting.  Foi  while  many  si/i^  and 
brands  oi  belting  may  um  satisfac- 
tion on  a  particular  dn\  i  .  m/(  of 
one  brand  will  give  the  perfect  results 
which  mean  minimum  cost  in  power 
1 1  ansmission  pei  \  i  ar. 

G  &    K   hi  amis   .in    sold  on  the  h.isis 

of  the  woik  t<>  he  done.  1  lu  right 
hilt  for  every  class  i>\~  drive  is  listed 
m  the  Graton  \  Knight  Standardized 
Sei  ies  ol  L<  ather  Belting. 

Graton  C\  Knight  experts  have  1> 
Deen    ad\  isers    for   some    ol    the    b( 
belted  plants  in  America.      1  lu \   will 
he  glad  to  serve  you  without  oblij 

t  ion  on   J  our  pat  t . 


standardization  of  application  ol  belt- 

Write  for  our  book,  "Standi 
THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass  ,  U.  S 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting  and  Leather  Products 
Branches  and  Distributors  In  All  Principal  Cities 


Graton  &  Knight 

Standardized  Series        C^ 

Leather  Belting 

I nnncd   by  us  for-  Mt  f^fr 
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Receives  Your  Milk, 

Groceries,  Small  Parcels 


HF1RE  is  a  silent,  automatic- 
servant  that  both  receives 
and  guards  milk  or  packages 
that  may  be  delivered  when  you  are 
away — or  when  it  is  inconvenient  to 
go  to  the  door. 

It  is  the  Majestic  Milk  and  Package 
Receiver.  Consists  of  metal  box  with 
doors  on  opposite  sides.  The  outside 
door  locks  automatically  u  hen  closed 
by  the  delivery  man.  The  inside  door,  equip- 
ped with  .1  refrigerator  type  latch,  can  be 
unlocked  only  from  within. 


With  a  Majestic  Milk  and  Package  Receiver 
>ur  home — the  delivery  man  need  not 
leave  your  packages  on  the  porch — he  need 
not  come  into  your  kitchen.  Instead,  he 
places  his  deliveries  in  the  receiver,  and  they 
are  protected  against  theft  or  de  truction  by 
weather  or  animals. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  showing  this  ho 
hold  convenience,  al-"  M  I    >al  Chutes, 

Built-in  and  Underground  Garbage 
Receivers. 

THE    MAJESTIC   CO. 

1201  Erie  St.      Huntington,  Ind. 


Milk  and  Package  Receiver 


It  makes  a  difference 


*» 


Protect 
Your  Motor 

PREVENT  wear  by  using 
Havolinc  Oil — the  oil  that 
heat  won't  break  up.  It  will  k<  <  p 
your  motor  running  sweetly  and 
at  the  least  cost.  It  will  m,.k(  a 
differenci  in  the  exchange  value 
of  your  car.  Ask  for  your  grade 
of  Havo'inc  Oil  by  nami  .  and  g<  I 
it  in  its  sealed  i  onl  ainers. 

INDI  \\    ft]  I  [NING   CO. 

Incoi  poi  .Hi  ii 

M  \\     STORK 

An  '•!.!.  [>, a, it  m  company   thai   r'"</"«.-* 
<m,i  •  .in,.  .  ,, n  r>.  f,  oleum 


FIVE  U.S.GALL0NS  NET. 

HAVOLiNE 

OIL 

It  makes  a  difference" 


MEDIUM 


Indian  Refining  Co. 


-. i^HAVOl  AHf~' 


\OILy?" 
*'*ni»^ 

New  York  City 


MOTORING   AND   AVIATION 

Continued 


class  of  abort  fifty  Japanese  officers. 
Soatt*  red  through  the  Japanese  Army  are 
a  Few  hundred  graduate  aviators. 

Coincident  with  the  Tokyo-Seoul  flight, 
the  firsl  Formation  flight,  in  which  five 
Xit  uport  machines  were  used,  was  under- 
taken bel  ween  Kagamigahara  and  Osaka,  a 
distance  of  180  miles.  The  outward  flight, 
was  made  in  eighty  minutes  and  the  home- 
ward flighl  in  fifty  minutes. 

The  nexl  long  contemplated  flight  is 
between  Tokyo  and  Mukden,  in  Manchuria. 
When  word  is  finally  received  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  aviators  in  the  Rome-Tokyo 
flight,  ii  is  planned  to  send  a  group  of 
Japanese  aviators  to  greet  the  Italians. 


THE   OLD-TIME  "LIVERY    RIG"  HAS 
GIVEN  WAY  TO  THE  GAS  BUS 

DUOGY  ridin*  is  no  longer  quite  the 
-D  thing.  The  liveryman  on  the  corner 
hires  out  a  flivver  by  the  hour,  and,  accord- 
in-  to  "The  Referee"  of  the  Des  Moines 

A '.  ws,  a  steel  steed  may  be  hired  at  a  rent 
of  Fourteen  cents  a  mile,  the  owner  furnish- 
ing gas  and  oil.  Within  a  few  years  W« 
may  see  the  family  airplane  bus  and  aerial 
liven  men.      Says  litis  writer: 

Statistics  show  there  is  one  machine  for 
every  six  people  here  in  Iowa.  But  a  few- 
are  left  who  don't  own  flivvers. 

So  we  find  an  enterprising  used-car 
dealer  bidding  for  the  dollar-  of  those  who 
don'1  own  a  machine,  but  who  are  willing 
to  renl  one  for  business  or  pleasure. 

Do  you  remember  the  old  days  before 
the  auto  made  its  debul  on  city  streets  and 
country  highways,  when  it  was  a  distinc- 
tion to  own  a  horse  and  buggy?  Compara- 
tively few  families  could  afford  this  luxury. 

Then  came  the  livery-stable  proprietor, 
from  whom,  for  three  or  four  dollars,  love- 
sick swains  could  rent  a  horse  and  riir  and 
take  their  besl  -iris  riding  on Sunda3  after- 
noon. Or  dad  rented  an  outfit  and  look 
mother   and    the    kids    For   a    trip    into    the 

country. 

In  more  recent  years  has  come  the  auto- 
mobile, shoving  the  horse  and  buggy  into 
the  background  as  a  means  of  locomotion. 

()nl.\  the  rich  could  own  machines  at 
first.  Mui  as  prices  have  Keen  lowered. 
due  to  standardized  and  quantity  produc- 
tion, and  as  dealers  have  evolved  plans 
whereby  even  the  most  lowly  workingman 
can  lui\   a  flivver  on  time  payments,  we 

find  nearly  every  family  possesl   of  a  chug 

earl  to-day. 

And  now,  as  the  last  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industry,  we  find  the  auto 
livery  where  a  man  can  rent  a  tin  steed 

ai  a  rale  of  fourteen  cents  a  mile — the  owner 
Furnishing  gas  and  oil  and  drive  ii  himself 
lo  bis  heart 's  content. 

AutO-livery  bills  will  run  higher  than  did 
the  charge  for  a  horse  and  buggy  in  the 
good  old  days,  as  many  miles  can  be  cov- 
ered in  a  few  hours  in  a  gasoline  wagon, 
hut  the  rented  flivver  will  prove  popular 
ne\  ertheless. 

To-day  but  few  airplanes  are  owned  in 
Iowa.  Mir  who  can  predict  what  future 
years  hold  in  Btore  for  this  industry? 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  forecast  that 
in  the  years  to  come  nearly  every  family 
will  own  an  airplane,  and  later  on  that 
enterprising  dealers  will  offer  to  rent  them 

to   non-owners  for  aerial  joy-rides. 
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TAK1M;   THE  Tl.KKoH    FROM 
MOTOR  TRAFFIC 

REFORMS  of  ih«-  road  thai  might  be 
adopted  in  i in-  combined  int. 
motorists  and    pedestrians  are  suj^. 
by    Monroe    Woolley,    in    an    article    bon- 
tribated  to  The  Scientific  American 
York,   April   21).       Mr.    \Voolh>    bell 
that  we  shall  have  to  give  up  our  faith  in 
signals,  chalk-marks,  ami  the  like,  in  <■ 
biting  city  traffic,  and  substitute  phj 
devices,  such   as  crossing-tunnels  or   via- 
ducts fur  foot-pasBengerB,  a  center  curbing 

to  keep   Vehicles  on    their  own   Bide  of   tin 

struct,  and  "  thank-you-marms  "  aeargradi  - 
crossings  to  make  motors  slow  down.  Every- 
where such  devices,  In-  think  .  should  taki 

I  Ik-  phut-  of  mere  signals.       lie  wrii 

Billions  are  being  feverishly  Bpenl  in 
producing  gas-driven   vehicular   machine 

ami  adding  to  road  systems  for  these  ma- 
chines to  roll  over,     lint  nothing  is  being 

spent       not     even     time     and     thought      m 

making  traffic  control  keep  pace  with  the 
constantly  growing  use  of  cars  and  trucks, 
'The  world  needs  a  traffic  emancipator. 

Legislation,     speed     oops,     signals,     and 

chalk-marks  on  pavements  have  all  failed. 
Nothing  short  of  physical  means  must,  be 
resorted  to  if  we  are  to  eliminate  u  dis- 
tressing situation  which  ends  daily  in 
frightful  death,  destruction,  and  Buffering 
throughout  tin-  country.  We  must  follow 
tlie  lead  of  the  railroads  to  forestall  acci- 
dents in  operating  swiftly  moving  auto- 
motive mat- hi nes.  Nooiie  would  ever  think 
of  taking  from  the  trolley-ears  the  tracks 
they  run  upon  and  permitting  such  cars  to 
run  wild  over  the  streets,  as  do  automo- 
biles. Vet  Btreet-CarS  because  of  frequent 
stops,  usually  at  square  intervals,  eau  not 
gut  up  speed  half  as  dangerous  as  that  re- 
sulting when  a  wild-minded  speed  fiend 
mashes  his  big  toe  on  an  aooelerator. 
Putting  a  speed  limit  on  autOS  is  not  only 
ineffectual  but  it  robs  cars  of  i  he  very 
thing  inventive  genius  has  worked  hardest 

to  put.  in  them      speed  itself. 

Therefore,  but  a  few  simple  things  are 
required  to  revolutionize  trailic  control  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  car-driver  and  the  pe- 
destrian alike.  To  begin  with,  pedestrians 
must,  be  kept  out  of  the  streets.  Make  it.  a 
penalty  for  this  class  to  get  Off  the  side- 
walks, where  pedestrians  properly  belong. 
Make  the  street  ami  the  rural  road  the 
avenue  solely  for  rolling-stock,  just   as  the 

steam-train   and    the    trollej    is   confined 

to  rails. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  planning 

lo  build  underground  tubes  on  Market 
street  to  keep  people  from  crossing  this 
busy  thoroughfare  on  the  BUrface  of  the 
street.  These  tubes  are  lo  cost  about 
*17,0(X)  each,  and  in  time  others  will  be 
installed,  so  that  eventually  every  corner 
crossing  on  Market  will  be  bj  under- 
ground tunnel.  Main  busMiess  thorough- 
fares in  every  Large  city  should  adopt  this 
plan  because  by  so  doing  deaths  by  acci- 
dents are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the 
spied  of  street-cars  ami  automotive  ma- 
chines is  not  interrupted. 

It  is  true  that  the  oost  of  tubes,  or  cross- 
ing-tunnels, installed  at  every  street  corner 
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In  the  glass  jars,  PI  AN  rERS    PENNANT  SALTED  PI     N 
are  guaranteed  I  i 

how  long  the)  ha 

hit  salted  | 
delicious  liavor  that  maki  - 


io-oz.  jar,  50c. 


b-ot.  jar, 


Glassine  ba*.  sc. 


TO  DEA1  IKS:   II  \ou  arc  unable  to  obtain  PLANT 
write  to  us  at  once,  giving  name  and  address  of  your  jobber,  ar...  -  Jmic  you 

how  to  obtain  tin  in  promptly. 
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PENBRNT  PERNUTS 


"THE  NATIONAL  SALTED  PEANUT' 
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A  Taxi  Record 

The  Hudson  Taxi  Co.  of  De- 
troit reported  last  year  an 
average  of  15,000  miles  from 
Miller  Cords  in  this  hard 
service.  Lately  they  report 
that  some  Miller  Tires  are 
giving  25,000  miles. 


-  /.' 


H    , 


Mileage  Records 

That  Made  Miller  Tires  the  Sensation 


Tread  Patented 

Center  tread  smooth, 
with  suction  cups  to 
firmly  grasp  wet  as- 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road  side  treads  mesh 
like  cogs  in  dirt. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER   CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 

AUo  makers  of  Miller  Inner  Tubes, 
red  and  gruy,  built  layer  on  layer, 
by  the  same  |UU  used  in  making 
■urgaons'  gloves. 


Since  1914,  the  average  mileage  of 
Miller  Tires  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have  found  this 
out  and  told  the  facts  to  others.  And 
the  demand  for  Miller  Tires  in  that  time 
has  multiplied  twenty-fold. 

Every  year  the  swing  to  Millers  gains 
momentum.  1  his  year's  increase,  at  the 
present   rate,  will  exceed  #25,000,000. 

The  time  has  come  when  every  tire 
user  owes  himself  a  test  of  these  new- 
gi :ule  tires. 

Supreme  Tests 

In  the  past  few  years,  thousands  of 
large  users  have  been  making  compari- 
sons. Some  have  made  million-mile  tests. 
As  high  as  21  makes  have  been  compared 
with  the  Millers  on  stage  lines,  trucks 
and  taxis. 

As  a  result,  Miller  Tires  are  now  used 
t  xclusively  in  some  of  the  hardest  services. 

They  are  used  on  the  largest  Pacific 
Coast  stage  lines.  They  are  used  on 
roads  which  heretofore  made  pneumatic- 
tired  stages  impossible. 

In  som<  of  the  hardest  ttsts  they  have 
excelled  all  rivals  by  margins  almost  un- 
IxlitN  abli  . 

Amazing  Records 

\  new-grade  tread,  pern  cted  l>\  Miller, 
has    in   countless    facton    tests   excelled 

flu-  b<  st  o!  (it hers  l>>  :;  pei  cent. 


Miller  Inner  Tubes,  built  layer  on 
layer,  have  created  a  new  tube  standard. 

Such  tire  uniformity  has  been  attained 
that  in  some  large  centers  last  year  not 
a  single  Miller  Tire  was  returned  for  ad- 
justment. 

How  We  Did  It 

For  24  years  the  Miller  factory  has 
specialized  in  fine  rubber.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  we  started  tire  building,  we  re- 
solved to  attain  a  super-grade  of  tire. 

We  keep  250  tires  constantly  running 
under  observation.  When  a  tire  excels 
or  a  tire  falls  down  we  learn  the  reason 
for  it. 

For  years  every  Miller  Tire  has  been 
signed.  Every  tire  that  comes  back  is 
traced  to  maker  and  inspector.  And  ex- 
perts search  the  fault. 

W  e  spend  #1,000  daily  in  watching  and 
testing  our  materials  and  tires.  We 
spend  #300  daily  just  to  test  cotton  ma- 
terials. And  every  lot  of  tread  stock  is 
first  vulcanized  and  tested  in  our  labora- 
tory. 


rhese  can  ful  methods,  continued  for 
years,  have  produced  a  tire  you  should 
know.  Try  a  Miller  on  your  car  and 
watch  it.  You  will  gain  a  new  concep- 
tion of  what  modern  tires  can  do. 


muierTires 


Cords  Geared-to-the^oad  FabllCS 

The  Most  Talked-About  Tires  in  America 
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would  undoubtedly  be  prohibitive.     Bui  in 
the    outlying    residential     districts,     Mr. 
Woolley  points  out,  a  cheaper  and  ju  I 
satisfactory  means  of  getting  ped< 
from    one    corner    to    another    without 
walking  in  the  street  is  the  viaduct,  or 
crossing-arch.     These  might  have  an  end- 
less-belt  stairway  or  automatic  el 
and  the  initial  cost  would  be  less  Mian  thai 
of  tubes.     San   Francisco  has  been  com- 
pelled   to    build    one    such    viaduct    at    the 

Ferry  building.     We  read  further: 

Crossing-viaducts  would  also  be  of 
on  gala  days  as  vantage-points  for  Bpeota- 
watohing  street    pageants,  and  their 

and  upkeep  might  be  offset  from  r< 
from  little  booths  arranged  in  the  entran 
lor  business  purposes.     The  San  Francisco 
tubes   are   also    to    have'    little    rooms   for 
bootblack    stands,    barber-shops,    etc.. 
well  as  public-comfort  si  at  ions.     With  these 
physical    means  of    protection   installed,  it 
should  be  made  a  penalty  for  a  pedestrian 
to   stray   from   his   allotted    place   on    tin 
sidewalk  into  the  street. 

Rapid  transportation  by  automotive 
machines  must  lie  eared  for,  not  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day,  but  preferably  to-day.  It 
can  not  be  reduced  or  abolished.  It  is 
a  necessity,  and  therefore  it  will  continue 
to  grow.  Fines  have  failed;  they  do  not 
prevent  accidents  any  more  than  they 
mend  broken  bones  or  revive  the  dead. 
Physical  means  of  traffic  protection  is  the 
only  salvation  both  for  car  operator  and 
the  human  afoot.  Brains,  block-signals, 
and  physical  precautions  are  reducing  rail 
accidents  to  a  minimum.  These  same 
factors  are  requisites  to  safe  and  sane 
operation  of  automotive  machines  on  our 
streets  and  highways.  There  ig  no  sub- 
stitute, no  alternative.  Traffic  engineering 
must  become  a  science — not  a  plaything  for 
legislatures  and  police  officers. 

As  a  means  of  protection  to  those  driving 
cars  and  trucks,  once  the  pedestrian  is 
eliminated  from  the  streets,  all  thorough- 
fares should  have  a  protruding  curbing  of 
oement  or  brick  extending  down  the  center 
of  the  road  and  perhaps  rising  up  about 
eight  or  ten  inches.  This  barrier  would 
insure  machines  traveling  in  opposite  direc- 
tions always  keeping  on  the  proper  side  of 
the  road.  If  the  cost  of  such  a  protection 
is  prohibitive,  then  the  next  best  thing  is  a 
painted  white  line  to  remind  drivers  to 
keep  on  their  own  side  of  the  road.  This 
scheme  has  been  tried  in  some  localities  and 
has  been  found  more  effective  than  one 
might  think.  Every  road  approaching  a 
railroad  track  should  have  a  series  of  deep 
waves,  or  depressions,  built  in  for  one 
hundred  feet  on  either  side  of  the  tracks 
to  force  automobile  drivers  to  slow  down 
before  crossing.  Safety  curbs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  are  especially  valuable 
on  curves  to  keep  drivers  on  the  proper 
side  of  the  road.  Likewise,  highways  par- 
alleled by  drainage  ditches  are  death-traps 
for  automotive  machine  occupants. 

We  will  never  successfully  have  taken  the 
terror  out  of  traffic  until  we  adopt  some 
such  means  as  are  herein  suggested,  and 
the  sooner  engineers,  municipal,  State, 
and  Federal  officials  realize  the  fact  the 
better  it  will  bo  for  the  public  generally 
and  for  the  automotive  machine  operator 
especially. 


ATTEMP1    TO   I  I  V    Jill    I  I  NG  I II   "I 
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r_)K;  thingi  lil  tall  mom 

-*    or    rain; 
only   < i : i  ■ 
the  intrepid  bird-man.    Someti 

■ 

hall  Ins  progn  I 

an  ant-hill  I 
the  nve-thousand-mile 
(light    in    Africa,    i  by 

British  airmen  undi 

London  'l Unts.    of  plained 

i hat  the  ant-hill  «n 
one,  apparently  having  been  builf 
ferocious  tropical   hymeno]  inhabi- 

tant! with  an  eye  to  durability,  for  ii 
as  hard  ae  concrete  and  ripped  Hi.    entire 
under-oarriage  off  tin-  machine,  leaving  it 
a  wreck.     The  flight   was  in  charge  of  Or. 

Chalmers  Mitchell,  aooompanSed  b; 

8.  Cockerel]  and  !•'.  C.  Broome,  acting  as 

pilots,  and  Sergl  .-Major  .lame-  \\ '•. .-,".  and 
Mr.  C.  Corby.  It  was  begun  a1  Brook- 
lands,  the  British  aviation  field,  <>n  Jan- 
uary 24,[in  a  Vickers-Yimv-Kolls  airplane. 
The  flight  from  Brookland- 
without    mishap,    barring    the   discomfort 

incident   to  the  inability   of  the  a\ 
obtain  water  along  the  northern  coast   of 
Africa,  where  for  hundreds  of  miles  not  a 
village  or  town   W8S   to  be   -e.  n  and   not   a 

drop  of  fresh  water  to  be  found.  The  ma- 
chine readied  Cairo  February  Ii,  and  from 
that  point  continued  her  flight  southward. 
"From  Cairo  to  Khartum  everything  went 
well,"  says  the  account  of  the  flight  in  The 
Times: 


The  route  is  easily  followed  and  the  air- 
dromes are  roomy  and  well  equipped.  The 
soil  is  smooth  and  sandy,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Station  Six  there  is  an  area  of 
about  250  square  miles  w  here  a  safe  landing 
can  be  made,  but  a  difficulty  arises  from 
the  brilliant  sunshine,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible accurately  to  judge  one's  distance 
from  the  ground.  It  was  after  having 
Khartum  that  difficulties  began  to  arise; 
difficulties  that,  sprang  both  from  the  route 
and  the  airdromes. 

The  flight  having  been  essentially  a  test 
performance,  all  that  the  pilots  hav 
of  the  airdromes  must  be  of  value  to  the 
airmen  who  will  follow.  Mongalla  was 
found  to  be  too  small,  and  the  win 
masts  on  the  edky  of  the  landing  ground 
can  not  be  easily  seen  and  are  dangerously 
placed.  The  airdrome  at  .linga  suffers 
from  the  same  fault  of  smalliiess,  and  it  is 
situaled  among  hills  and  surrounded  by  un- 
dulating ground  that  leans  away  to  them, 
conditions  that  make  it  a  very  difficult 
place  from  which  to  take  off.  Kisunui  lias 
the  best  airdrome  on  the  route  south  of 
Khartum.  It  is  four  thousand  feet  a1 
sea-level  and  close  to  the  edge  of  Lake  Vic- 
toria. Mwan/.a,  the  next  Station,  is  as  bad 
as  the  other  is  good;  small  and  surrounded 
by  hills,  it  is  a  bad  spot  to  land  on  and  a 
worse  to  leave.  There  is  ground  near  by 
that  might  well  be  used. instead.  Tahora. 
also,  is  badly  situated  for  landing,  and  the 
airdrome  itself  is  small. 

The  party  found  the  airdrome  maps  and 
the  information  supplied  by  the  Air  Minis- 
try   of    the    greatest    value.     The    former   ' 
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Make  this  test  yourself 

FIT  an  ordinary  fan  belt  on  your  car.    Adjust  it  carefully.    Then 
with  your  hand,  turn  the  fan.    See  how  easily  it  moves. 

Now  install  a  Tilton  Endless  Woven  Belt  and  try  to  turn  the 
fan.  Notice  the  difference.  Notice  how  much  harder  it  is  to  move 
the  fan.  That  is  because  of  the  unique  Tilton  surface — the  surface 
that  does  not  permit  the  belt  to  slip. 

This  test  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  motorist,  for  upon  the  fan 
belt  depends  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  motor.  If  a  belt 
slips,  the  fan  does  not  respond  to  the  greater  demands  for  more 
cooling  capacity  when  the  motor  speeds  up.  The  motor  over- 
heats, and  efficiency  drops.  If  your  belt  stretches,  constant  adjust- 
ment is  necessary. 


Tilton  Fan  Belts  by  unique  process  are  actually  endless, 
splice,  lap,  or  seam,  to  weaken,  to  knock,  or  slip. 


No 


V  iual  test    ot    the 

tutc     "i      i  ei  Imology 
proved  rlir  Tilton  Fan 

a  pull  ■>  lb«., 

u  t«n?>.  i 

■  mi  There  «.>• 
nop<i 

Tilton     Belts     h»ve 

*  trllsilr     sUfllKtll     of 

nearly   j    torn  per  rq. 
loch. 


They  will  not  stretch,  slip,  or  fray.    They  insure  the  same  effi- 
cient cooling  at  all  motor  speeds. 

Tilton  Belts  arc  mad'    exactly  to  the  specifications  of  the  car 
builder  —  exact  width,  exact  length. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  TILTON  is  on  every  belt  you  buy 
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showed  tracks  through  scrub  and  forest, 
which  were  the  only  recognizable  land- 
marks, and  frequently  it  was  possible  to 
determine  direction  only  with  the  aid  of 
these  paths  stretching  in  almost  straight 
lines  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  or  by 
telegraph  -  lines,  which  the  charts  also 
showed. 

The  smash  took  place  at  Tabora,  which 
is  some  2,500  miles  south  of  Cairo.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  accident  is  giver,: 

On  February  27  the  macliine  started  off 
from  Tabora  at  6:50  a.m.  The  starboard 
engine  immediately  began  to  leak,  but  the 
defect  in  it  was  repaired  with  red  lead 
and  tape  binding,  as  it  had  been  countless 
times  before.  To  give  the  lead  time  to  set, 
it  was  decided  to  spend  the  night  at  Tabora. 
but  news  was  received  of  Captain  Brand 
having  reached  Kisumu.  The  i  ngines  «rei 
started  up  again  and  ran  perfectly.  < 
tain  Cockerel]  began  to  lake  off  from  a 
corner  of  the  airdrome,  and  got  four  feet 
into  the  air,  when  the  starboard  engine 
stopt  running.  The  machine  ran  down- 
hill for  one  hundred  yards,  traveling  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  port  engine  was 
switched  off,  but  the  airplane  sped  forward 
and  struck  an  anthill.  One  of  the  under- 
carriages was  torn  off,  and  the  machine, 
swinging  round,  wrenched  off  the  other. 

Everybody  was  shaken  up,  but  none  v. as 
badly  hurt.  Wyatt  saved  Dr.  Chalmers 
Mitchell  by  straightening  himself  out  across 
the  fuselage  of  the  machine  and  preventing 
him  being  flung  forward.  Dr.  Chalmers 
Mitchell  at  the  moment  was  writing  a  mes- 
sage for  The  Times. 

In  recounting  their  experiences,  the  air- 
men stated  that  what  they  found  the 
greatest  and  most  terrifying  obstacle  to 
overcome  on  the  trip  was  the  wilderness 
region  of  grass  and  water  thai  lies  between 
Jebelein  and  Mongalla.     We  read: 

The  Nile  runs  through  ii  in  a  narrow 
channel  in  which  two  river  steamers  can 
not  pass.  Captain  Cockerel]  might  have 
reduced  the  risk  by  using  the  emergency 
station  al  Kliri  and  so  flying  round  a  small 
part  of  it,  but  even  so  he  would  still  have 
had  to  tly  over  A'A)  miles  of  ii  to  reach 
Mongalla.      Instead    he    decided    to    make 

the  journey  direct,  passing  Dak  Far  will 
about  half-way. 

It  was  before  leaving  Jebelein  that  the 
party  was  entertained  by  Districl  Inspector 
Bethel,  who  showed  them  great  kindness 
and  much  hospitality  in  his  mud  bungalow, 
where  he  sat  down  with  them  to  dinner, 
wearing  evening  dress,  and,  as  Captain 
Cockerel]  said,  there  wasn't  a  telephone 
within  forty  miles. 

The  flight  was  a  serious  business  at- 
tempted for  a  serious  and  scientific  object. 
but  the  comic  interludes  were  frequent  and 
various.  In  Central  Africa  a  colored  sol- 
dier. lia\  ing  worked  on  a  fatigue,  found  him- 
self with  a  drum  or  two  of  surplus  petrol. 
He     was     tempted     and    fell.      The     petrol 

Ik  secreted  in  his  grass  hut,  hoping  on  the 
morrow  to  traffic  in  it.  But  suspicion  fell 
upon  him  and  he  losl  his  nerve.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nighl  he  poured  the  contents 

of  the  drums  over  Ids  dwelling,  set   fire  to 

riti  tied.      The  place  blazed  like  a  torch. 

A   hundred  yards  away  stood  the  airplane 

and  a  like  distance  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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Ihe   hut    was   the    petrol     'ore.     Happily 
there  was  no  wind.  HYom  the  hu1  pound  out 
a  startled  army  of  toads,  rats,  and 
The  village  looked  on  in   terror  and  the 
soldier  was  lai<  ed  and  looked  up. 

After  the  crash  al  Tabora  the  airplane, 
injured  beyond  repair,  was  handed  over  to 
the  local  tennis  club,  which  has  made  a 
saloon  of  the  fuselage  and  a  veranda  roof 
of  the  wings.  After  a  forced  landing  in 
the  bush,  Mr.  Corby  remained  to  guard 
the  machino,  while  his  companions  Bel  oul 
in  search  of  water,  and  he  discovered  him- 
self surrounded  li.s  a.  numerous  band  of  na- 
tives armed  wit,h  bows  and  arrows.  Hav- 
ing drawn  diis  revolver,  he  discovered  that 
he  could  not  load  ii  and  get  himself  to 
ify  the  black   men   with   presentation 

oigaretS.  They  all  smoked  and  to  :i  man 
n ere  violently  sick.  Ii  was  very  bad  luck, 
for  they  were  reallj  quite  friendly. 

Any  quantity  of  game  from  elephants  1o 
monkeys  was  seen   from   the  air,   luit   after 

landing  it  was  found  only  with  the  greatest 

difficulty.      Some  of  the  animals  treated  the 

airplane  with  absolute  indifference.  Some, 
like  herds  of  buck,  rushed  headlong  toward, 
and  under,  it  when  it  was  (lying,  and  some- 
times flocks  of  birds  would  follow  it.  The 
tragic  element  mingled  with  the  comic 
when  Captain  Broome  tore  the  sleeves  off 
his  shirt  in  order  to  provide  rags  with  which 
to  wipe  the  tin  dishes. 

Even  now  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
precisely  what,  was  the  cause  of  the  engine 
trouble  which  eventually  brought  the  flight 
to  an  end.  At  Jinga  some  captured  German 
petrol  was  obtained.  It  was  thick  and  had 
and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  ii  was  aged. 
The  climate  of  Central  Africa  might  be 
responsible  for  almost  anything — it  will 
cause  petrol  to  evaporate  so  quickly  that  a 
supply  calculated  to  last  four  hours  is  con- 
sumed in  an  eighth  of  that  time.  The 
engines  have  been  packed  exactly  as  I 
were  when  the  airplane  was  dismantled, 
and  are  now  on  their  way  to  England, 
where  they  will  be  subjected  to  an  exhaus- 
tive examination. 

While  the  airmen  in  this  instance  did 
not  succeed  in  accomplishing  what  they  had 
set  out  to  do,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  The 
Times,  which  sponsored  the  flight,  what 
they  learned  on  the  trip  will  be  of  value 
in  the  development  of  aviation  in  Africa. 
Says  this  paper  editorially: 

In  spite  of  their  natural  disappointment 

at  the  misfortunes  which  dogged  their 
flight,  they  are  full  of  confidence  with  re- 
gard to  the  practicability  of  the  route. 
They  have  tried  the  ice  and  found  that  it 
will  bear.  Their  own  experiences  and  t  hose 
of  Colonel  van  Ryneveld  prove  that  the 
journey  by  air  between  Cairo  and  the  Cape, 
given  ordinary  luck,  is  a  reasonably  safe 
undertaking.  The  thing  can  be  done,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  can  be  done  with  the 
present  type  of  machines  and  engines,  Iho 
they  believe  thai  t  w  in  engines  and  machines 
that  can  alight  on  or  rise  from  water  would 
be  preferable  to  the  models  with  which  the 
first  attempts  were  made.  One  important 
object  of  their  prospecting  mission  has  thus 
been  attained,  and  it  has  also  been  experi- 
mentally shown,  with  Dr.  Chalmers  Mit- 
chell as  the  corpus  rile,  that  men  no  longer 
in  their  first  youth  may  undertake  the 
journey  without  suffering  undue  hardship. 
On   Ihe  other  hand,   the   pilots   poinl    out 
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clearly  written  pages  give  you  valuable 
information  on  universal  joints,  the 
whole  interesting  theory  <»f  shaft  drive 
written  for  you.  It  gives  you  the  im- 
portant points  to  look  for  in  the  shaft 
and  universal— and  full  directions  for 
proper  care  of  the  unit. 

WriU  for  your  copy  today, 
the    edition    is    limited. 

Spicer  Mfg.  Corporation 

SOUTH  PI   \IMI1  I  I).   N.  J. 
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Roads  and 

Structures 
of  Dominant 

Strength  Concrete 


Highway  or  pavement,  to  stand  up  under  the  blows  and 
vibrations  of  heavy  traffic — or  structures,  to  sustain  enor- 
mous stresses — should  be  built  of  concrete — standardized 
concrete,  every  cubic  foot  of  which  is  uniform  in  proportions 
of  stone,  sand,  and  cement — concrete  that  is  as  enduring  as 
everlasting  granite. 

Such  is  the  concrete  mixed  by  the  distinctive  re-mixing 
action  that  coats  every  fragment  of  stone,  every  grain  of 
sand  thoroughly  with  cement,  and  prevents  segregation  of 
the  aggregate  according  to  size. 

KOEHRING 

Concrete  /fixers 
standardize  concrete 


In  the  drum  of  the  mixer  are  d<  cided  the  durability 
of  pavements   and   the   strength   of  structures — the 
TO-mixinA  principle  (if  tl  I    Koehring  drum  produces 
rete  thai  is  uniform  to  the  last  shovelful  of  every 
batch — dominant  concrete  by  official  test 

stronger  than  the  same  aggregate  mixed  by  other  mixers. 

Van  Vlcck's  book  "Standardized   Concrete.''   sent 
on  requc  - 1 . 

KOEHRING    MACHINE    COMPANY 


Milwaukee       :::::::      Wisconsi 
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that,  in  their  opinion,  the  continuous  flight 
from  end  to  end  of  the  continent  does  not 
offer  great  possibilities  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  partly  because  in  the  interior 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  articles  of 
merchandise,  such  as  could  be  carried  bj 
airplane,  to  make  the  traffic  a  paying 
concern.  They  recommend  that  future 
development  of  the  route  should  be  carried 
out  by  short  flights  inward  from  the  two 
extremities,  and  believe  that,  incidentally, 
this  would  provide  useful  training  for 
military  airmen. 

The  practical  conclusion  seems  to  us  1>> 
be  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  ex- 
cept for  the  carrying  of  mails,  the  real 
value  of  an  airplane  service  along  the  ( Japs 
to  Cairo  route  will  be  found  to  lie  not  in 
through  traffic  but  in  short-stage  flights, 
linking  up  disconnected  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  of  jungle  produce  such  as  coffee, 
cotton,  and  rubber,  both  in  the  interior 
and  from  the  interior  to  seaports  on  the 
east  coast.  In  an  uncommercial  way  the 
usefulness  of  short  flights  has  already  been 
tried  and  proved  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Sudan,  who,  since  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell's 
machine  appeared  upon  the  scene,  have 
profitably  employed  airplanes  for  visits  of 
inspection  to  outlying  posts. 


BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  WARNS 
AGAINST  AIRCRAFT  PERILS 

THE  public  is  always  frantic  to  see  a 
new  toy,  even  to  the  extent  of  blithely 
risking  life  and  limb.  Abundant  illus- 
tration of  tins  tendency  is  forthcoming 
every  time  the  hum  of  an  airplane  engine 
is  heard.  It  is  not  only  the  young  and 
giddy  who  on  such  occasions  rush  pell- 
mell  to  see  the  wondrous  mechanical 
bird,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  population 
within  earshot  as  well,  including  even  su<  li 
dignified  and  self-possest  individuals  as 
seldom  permit  themselves  to  betray  a  gleam 
of  interest  in  any  event  less  cataclysmic 
than  an  earthquake  or  a  tornado  of  which 
they  may  happen  to  find  themselves 
among  the  surviving  victims.  If  the  in- 
terested observers  of  an  airplane  are  in 
close  proximity  to  the  flying  phenomenon, 
either  where  it  "takes  off"  or  where  it 
lands,  they  are  seldom  content  to  conduct 
their  observations  bom  a  safe  distance. 
but,  with  a  fine  disregard  for  danger,  they 
usually  attempt  to  get  as  near  the  machine 
as  possible.  It  is  especially  in  ease  of 
accident  that  the  curious  make  themselves 
hamperingly  conspicuous.  Thus,  in  a 
recent,  accident  near  New  York,  in  sheer 
useless  curiosity  people  rushed  to  the 
machine,  sweeping  the  few  police  and 
flying  field-workers  out  of  the  way.  They 
hampered  the  rescuers,  endangered  the 
lives  of  every  one  near  the  damaged  craft. 
by  lighting  eigarets  and  cigars,  and,  in 
short,  gave  the  poor  fellow  pinned  under 
the  wreckage  precious  little  chance  of  being 
extricated  alive  Having  in  mind  this 
weakness  of  the  public  to  give  way  to 
vulgar  curiosity  over  flying-machines,  the 
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Stewart  owners  buy 
more  Stewarts 


Many  business  men  buy  a  truck  too  light  for  their  requirements. 
When  it  wears  out  they  buy  a  Stewart. 

The  man  who  starts  with  a  Stewart  finds  his  business  grows, 
and  adds  another  Stewart. 

Many  who  began  with  one  are  now  running  fleets  of  Stewarts. 
These  facts  prove  that  Stewarts  satisfy  their  owners. 

Stewarts  are  giving  this  fine  service  today  in  over  200  lines  of 
business,  in  over  800  American  cities  and  in  38  foreign  countries. 


We  own  seven  Stewart  trucks,  five  I1  j-tons,  two  .-ton 
capacity.  The  first  three-quarter-ton  truck  we  purchased 
March,  1913,  has  been  in  constant  service,  apparently  pood 
for  six  more  years. 

When  we  buy  more  (rucks  they  will  be  Stewarts 

Service  has  been  dependable  at  all  times. 

GOMF.RY  RROS..  Allentown.  Pa. 


Chassis  prices  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo:  :;,- 

STEWART  MOTOR   CORPORATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Stewart  trucks  have  won    By  costing  less  to  run 
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Buy  Motor  Haulage  Economy 

SPECIFY  ONEIDAS! 


ONEIDA  thoroughness  in  design 
and  honesty  in  construction 
saves  truck  users  many  dollars — 
that's  fine!  Oneida  rugged  strength, 
speed  and  stamina  in  every-day 
performance  earns  real  profits — and 
that's  most  important! 

The  Oneida  Line  of  Motor  Haulage 
is  complete — gasoline-driven  trucks 
in  5  models  for  heavy-duty,  cross- 
country runs  or  rural  route  work, 
and  the  2 -ton  electric -propelled  for 
city  deliveries. 

Comparison      Write   us   for   the   name  of  the 
Proves  Oneida     nearest  Oneida  Dealer — then  inves- 
Quality  tigate  for  yourself. 


Dealers —  Write  us  for  details 
of  the  Oneida  proposition.  Your 
territory  may  still  be  open. 


Oneida  Motor  Truck  Company 

12001300  S.  Broadway    ::    Green  Bay,  Wis. 


ONEIDA 

(pronounced     O-ny-da ) 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

"Uncommon  Carriers** 

1V4  to  5  Tons 
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British  Air  Ministry  recently  issued  a  small 
poster  containing  a  warning  against  the 
dangers  incident  to  aircraft,  which  has  been 
posted  up  in  every  police  station  and  post- 
office  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  re- 
produced in  substance  as  follows: 


WARNING  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


IN   REGARD  TO 


AIRCRAF 


WHEN  AN  AEROPLANE 
IS    ON    THE    GROUND 

DON'T  crowd  round  trie  machine — the  pilot 
must  see  what  he  is  doing. 

DON'T  touch  any  part  of  the  aeroplane,  or  you 
may  endanger  the  pilot's  life.  Do 
what  he  asks  you  atfconce. 

DON'T  smoke  or  throw  lighted  matches  within 
20  yards  of  the  machine:  there  may  be 
dangerous  petrol  fumes  about. 

WHEN    AN    AEROPLANE 
IS  LANDING  OR  RISING 

DON'T  run  to  where  you  think  it  will  land. 
Keep  out  of  the  way,  near  a  hedge  or 
other  obstacle,  and  wait  until  it  stops. 

DON'T  stand  in  the  direct  run  of  an  aeroplane 
which  is  about  to  rise. 

DON'T  let  children  or  animals  stray  in  the  route' 
of  a  landing  or  rising  aeroplane. 

IN  CASE  OF  ACCIDENT 

Beware  of  fire. 

If  occupants  are  injured,  get  them  out  at 
once  as  gently  as  possible.  Telephone  or 
send  for  doctor  and  ambulance.  Do  not 
give  spirits. 

Telephone  or  send  to  nearest  aerodrome, 
giving  number  of  machine  and  position  of 
accident. 

If  the  machine  is  burning,  try  end  subdue 
flames  with  sand,  earth,  wet  sacking,  etc.. 
or  fire  extinguisher  if  available. 

Leave  some  one  to  guard  the  machine,  if 
possible,  and  inform  police. 


Commenting  on  the  action  of  the  British 
Air  Ministry  in  issuing  this  poster,  The 
Outlook  (New  York)  observes,  among 
other  things : 

A  similar  poster  issued  by  our  Govern- 
ment would  be  valuable  in  instructing  thr 
public  in  this  matter;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
no  time  should  bo  wasted  in  producing 
such  8  warning.  Valuable  lives  and  ma- 
tt-rial would  be  saved.  Also  in  connection 
with  the  particular  accident  referred  to 
above,  is  it  not  time  for  our  Government 
to  regulate  civil  flying  and  make  it  illegal 
to  do  stunts  or  trick  airohatics  anywhere 
exoept  on  training-grounds?  And  when 
will  our  Government  insist  that  no  civil 
machine  shall  take  the  air  unless  fitted 
with  the  self-sealing  fire-proof  gasoline 
lank?  It  exists,  and  it  has  saved  many 
li\es.  as  our  authorities  should  know. 
Proper  air  regulations  to  cope  with  civilian 
l!.\  ing  should  be  drawn  up  at  once;  and  the 
most  urgent  of  them  is  that  machines  and 
pilots  flying  for  hire  or  carrying  passengers 
or  merchandise  should  be  licensed.  If  the 
public  is  not  protected,  then  its  confidence 
in  air  traffic  will  disappear  and  the  in- 
dustry will  suffer  seriously.  That  in- 
dustry has  enough  troubles  as  it  is. 

The  hope  that  all  these  things  may  be 
done  rests  on  the  thought  that  some  day 
we  may  have  a  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  authorized  to  control  the 
destiny  and  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
in  u  industry  of  undreamed-of  possibilities. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  TO  THE  WISE 
CONSUMER  OF  GASOLINE 

AS  tin'  price  nt'  gasoline  i  oar  I ;  i 
motorist  will  carefully  plug  all  I  lie 
holes  in  his  gasoline  tank  except  the 
that  leads  to  road  performance.  With  nil 
possible  leaks  eliminated  between  the  I 
.•mil  the  road,  the  average  ownei  maj  add 
from  three,  to  five  miles  per  gallon  to  the 
efficiency  of  his  gasoline.  This  will  not 
only  result  in  a  ne.it  saving  for  himself,  hut 
help  i'»  cornet  i he  disparity  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  which  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  (lie  soaring  price.  With  gasolini 
at  thirty-two  cents  a  gallon,  a-  A.  .1.  Smith 
points  out  in  Motor  ('New  York;,  if  yon  run 
six  thousand  miles  during  the  season  at 
ten  miles  to  the  gallon  you  will  divert 
$192  to  the,  coffers  of  (he  oil  companies. 
\\  hereas,  if  you  regulate  the  mixture,  tune 
up  your  engine,  and  otherwise  eliminate 
power  wastage  to  such  an  extent  that  you 
are  enabled  to  run  fifteen  miles  to  the  gallon, 
you  will  contribute  only  $V2S  to  the  pur- 
veyors of  gasoline.  The  saving  of  $64 
may  not  seem  an  important  item  to  many 
drivers,  he  admits,  hut  it  is  a  step  jn  the 
right  direction  even  if  the  financial  asped 
is  disregarded.  Taking  up  specific  ways 
and  moans,  he  continues: 

Of  all  the  ways  by  which,  gasoline  may 
be  wasted,  the  most  usual  and  the  most 
considerable  is  thai  of  running  with  an 
overrioh  mixture.  Such  a  mixture  ad- 
mittedly gives  better  acceleration,  hut  its 
advantages  are  all  on  the  debil  side  of  the 
ledger  from  that  point  on.  Compromises 
enter  into  motoring  as  they  do  in  every 
phase  of  existence,  and  we  should  he  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  a  little  of  our  ability  to 
make  a  quick  getaway  in  order  to  postpone 
the  day  of  reckoning  with  carbon  deposits 
in  the  cylinders.  But  carbonization  is  onlj 
one  ill  which  a  too  rich  mixture  induces. 
When  an  excess  of  fuel  enters  the  cylinders 
a  certain  portion  of  it  resists  combustion 
and  flows  in  a  liquid  form  past  the  pistons 
into  the  crank-case,  there  to  dilute  the 
lubricating  oil  and  lower  its  viscosity.  The 
harm  arising  from  this  wastage  does  not 
stop  with  the  loss  of  tin-  fuel  itself,  but 
extends  to  scored  cylinders  and  e.xcessivcb 
worn-out  bearings.  A  protligatc  use  of 
gasoline  also  overheats  the  motor,  and,  if 
continued,  may  cause  warping  and  pitting 
of  the  valves,  together  with  sticking  of  the 
stems  in  their  guides,  and  a  consequent 
loss  of  power. 

These  are  the  most  notable  of  the  sub- 
sidiary evils  of  running  on  a  rich  mixture, 
which,  taken  together,  may  comtitn: 
severe  drain  on  the  bank-roll.  The  remedy 
is  obvious.  Run  your  motor  up  to  working 
heat,  adjust  the  carbureter  needle  valve 
until  there  is  a  tendency  to  backfire  or  pop, 
and  then  gradually  back  out  the  valve  until 
maximum  speed  is  attained  on  a  given 
throttle  opening.  Thereafter  you  may  be 
required  to  enrich  the  mixture  temporarily 
when  starting  up  with  a  cold  motor,  but 
the  annoyance  of  regulating  the  choke- 
valve  which  is  provided  for  this  purpose 
is  negligible  when  considered  with  the 
economy  of  running  on  a  correct  mixture. 

So  accustomed  docs  the  motorist  become 


For  Big  Pulls 

A  stalled  or  broken-down    truck    causes 
endless   trouble  as  well  as  expense.     Safe- 
guard against  delays  with  a 

powersteel 
Truckline 

Made  of  the  world-famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope, 
Powcrstccl  Truckline  is  a  Samson  for  strength.  Should 
be  standard  equipment  on  every  truck.  Attaches  instantly, 
securely.  Retails,  cast  of  Rockies,  at  SI  1.30  with  plain 
hooks;  $12.75  with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks. 

Basline  Ai'towum:  is  a  smaller  edition,   for  towing 
passenger  cars.      Also  made  of  Yellow    Strand    W 
Rope,   with    Snaffle    Hooks.       The  irigtnml  Win  rope 
towline.      Can  be  used  as  emergency  skid-chain.      Fits 
under  scat  cushion.      At  dealers,  £6.95  < 

Powerstf.EL  AuTOWi.oc  K,  another  necessity  made  of 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope,  safeguards  against  stealing 
of  car  or  spare  tire.  Has  non-pickable  spring  lock. 
At  dealers,  \  >f  Rockies. 


BRODERICK  A.  BASCOM   ROPE  CO..  ST.  LOUIS  -  NEW   YORK 

Miinufiti-turrri    of  Celebrated    Yelltr.v    StranJ 
Wirt  Rope — Helped  in  BuiUing  ran.irr..i  (.3n.1l. 
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Are  You  Baling 
Your  Waste? 

CThere's  monej  in  waste  if  you 
bale  it  and  sell  it.  Whether  ii 
is  paper.  ra<j>,  wool,  ^crap 
metal  or  shavings,  there  is  a 
FAMOUS  or  CHAMPION 
BALER  in  some  size  which 
will  bale  iliis  waste  so  it  can 
be  -old  .it  a  profit. 

C  In  tin-  office  "i"  the  home  it  serves 
i  fireproof  w.i-te   basket.     Tnk<-- 
np  little  room  and  is  so  simple  tin- 
office  boj  can  work  it. 

C  Thert    i  —  arcely  a  line  of  business 
Inn  where  some  i\  be  of  FAMOUSor 
<  II\MNM\    RAl.EK    will  quickly 
paj  foi 'itself,     i  lie  oldest  line  on  the 
markel     embodying  exclusive   pat- 
ented features  for  sirength  and  sim- 
plicity.     Man)  linn-  find  it  pays  to 
discard  their  old  Btyle  press  and  in- 
iill  "Hi   «'l  these  popular  presses. 
«     W  me    lor   our   Imp   FREE  book— 
/  ike  Finding  Money" — it  tells  the 
xjtt^^   whole 

JWQMl     tgonts  Wanted 
I  'verywhere! 

Famous  Mfg.  Co. 

100  Main  Street 
East  Chicago,  Indiana 


ENTER 


A     BUSINESS 

of  ymir  ou 

annus]  in-  "iiH    In    | 
•iti.i1  f'-f- -.  m.ikins  ind   fitl  to  measure; 

borne    In   •>   few 
"•rm*   for    training,   openlnsi    everywhere    with    .ill 
»hr    tr^He    you    can  No   capit.il    requil 

KO^ifl-  •  in  R .  IddrtSS 

STEPHENSON    LABORATORY,    i   Back   Bay.   Boston.  Matt. 
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youl   power  |  |  mi   oper.vc  ftl 

highest  '  ifu  lent 

Perhaps  lack  ><t  balance  cai 
due  vibration. 

We  .irr  specialists  In  the  elimin.c 

■    ItHHls. 

Sen-!  r  it  i-ur  booklet 

Vibration   Specialty   Co. 

Hairuon   Riiildins 

PHIUDFLPHU.     r\  S.    A. 
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to  the  arguments  advanced  for  the  usi  of 
hot-spots  and  other  devices  for  vaporizing 
fuel  by  the  application  of  beat  that  he  is 
prone  bo  consider  Mum  an  essential  (<>r 
summer  as  well  as  winter  driving.  To 
wnnch  yourself  away  from  this  fallacy,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  hark  back  to  the  boy- 

:  pastime  of  throwing  a  corked  bottle 
mto  a  hot  bonfire.  Do  you  remember  that 
after  a  tantalizing  wait  while  the  flame 
licked  up  the  sid< s  <>f  the  bottle,  the  glass 
finally  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments. 
You  may  not  have  reasoned  at   the  time 

I  the  cold  air  in  the  bottle  expanding 
under  the  influence  of  the  fire  was  respon- 
sible for  the  gratifying  demolition  of  the 
hot  tie,  but  bad  you  chanced  to  warm  the 
hot  tie  before  corking  it  you  would  have 
waited  m  vain  for  the  pop  of  the  explosion. 
The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  Lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  greater  volume  of  air  was 
confined  in  the  bottle  when  it  was  cold 
than  could  be  trapt  in  it  in  a  warm  state, 
and  that  the  expansion  of  this  air  caused 
t  h<  glass  to  give  way. 
A  similar  circumstance   occur-    in    the 

ration  of  a  gasoline  motor.  The  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  air  the  greater  its 
volume  a-  it  i-  sucked  into  tin-  combustion 
chambers,  and  the  greater  the  volume  ad- 
mitted the  higher  h-  developmenl  of  power 
upon  combustion.  The  highest  volumetric 
i  Bficiency  would  be  reached  at  a  below  zero 
temperature,  hut  the  attainment  of  this 
ideal  is  impossible.  The  incoming  air  must 
he  warm  enough  to  vaporize  the  gasoline 
which  it  sucks  through  the  carbureter,  and 
a  compromise  should  be  effected  at  the  low 
point  of  efficienl  vaporization.  This  tem- 
perature can  not  lie  determined  by  ther- 
mometric  measurement,  hut  the  summer 
mot. hi-:  "ill  save  fuel  by  employing  a 
mixture  a1  atmospheric  temperature. 

Even  with  a  properly  adjusted  mixture 
gasoline  may  be  wasted  if  the  piston  rings 
an-  so  worn  that  tiny  do  not  seal  the 
cylinders.  Under  such  conditions  power 
leaks  past  the  pistons  into  the  crank-case 
ami  a  greater  expenditure  of  fuel  is  neces- 
sary to  attain  a  given  ear  speed.  In  the 
same  way  worn  or  improperly  timed  valves 
■  Ii-  ipate  the  power  of  the  motor,  while 
loosely  seated  valve  caps,  spark-plugs,  or 
cylinder  beads  take  their  toll  of  its  effi- 
ciency .      We  an    wonl    to  >p<  ak  of  "loss  of 

power-'  without  reducing  the  phrase  to  its 
ultimate  meaning,  host  power  is  money 
thrown  away.  If  we  could  think  of  a.  10- 
per  cent.  1"--  of  power  as  a  wastage  of  ten 
dollars  out  of  every  one  hundred  dollars 
which  we  expend  on  automobile  mainte- 
nance we  might  !><■  less  disposed  to  lei  the 
little  ike  care  of  themseh es. 

Faulty  compression  is  not  the  onlj  vam- 
pire which  sucks  the  life-blood  of  a  motor- 
car. In  every  machine  which  is  Improp- 
erly cared  for  there  is  a  host  of  vamplets 
and    I  appetites    must    he   ap- 

ed  before  the   power   is  delivered    to   the 

driving  wheels.     A  slipping  clutch,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  Theda   Ban  of  motordom. 
likely  to  waste  half  youT  power  and  at 

the  same   lime   interfere  with   car   perform- 
ance  to  a    notable  degree.      The  car  won't 
pull  up  a  grade  that  it  should  easilj   make 
on  high,  and  the  engine  always  seems  to 
i  r  than  the  oar.     It  seems 
actually  i-  doing  more  work  than 
1  ■    o 

>  ah-..-!),  d  by  transmisssion, 

differential,    mtiversals,   and   running-gear 

in  improperly  lubricated.    Jack  up 


the  wheels  and  see  that  each  turns  freely. 
Repack  the  front  wheels  with  greas- 
least  once  a  -cason  and  be  Mire  that  the 
transmission  and  rear -axle  housing  are 
tilled  with  lubricant  which  is  neither  too 
thick  nor  too  thin  for  the  requirements. 
Wabbly  wheels  not  only  cause  premature 
wear  on  the  lire-,  but,  by  dragging  alone 
the  ground  consume  gasoline.  Improp- 
erly adjusted  brakes,  if  they  bind  ever  SO 
slightly,  take  their  ounce  of  power  and  add 
figures  to  the  fuel   bill. 

An  idling  motor  is  a  thief  of  gasoline,  as 
every  driver  know-  but  doesn't  take  suf- 
ficiently to  heart.  Economy  may  also  he 
achieved  in  driving  the  car.     For  instance: 

The  spark  should  always  be  advanced 
as  far  as  may  be  without  causing  the  en. 
to  knock.  Long  hills  should  be  descend*  rj 
with  the  gears  in  second  or  first,  the  switch 
off  and  the  throttle  entirely  closed.  Tin- 
will  save  gasoline  and  brake  linings.  Win  n 
ascending  a  hill  it  is  a  common  fault  to 
open  the  throttle  long  past  the  point  of 
efficiency  in  a  misguided  attempt  to  reach 
i  he  crest  without  changing  gears.  Tic 
intermediate  gears  are  placed  in  the  trans- 
mission box  for  use.  and  in  the  interest  of 
saving  fuel  and  reducing  mechanical  fail- 
ures they  should  lie  used. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  you  should  bu 
the  same  grade  of  gasoline  at   all    time- 
Different  brands  may  require  different  ad- 
justments of  the  mixture,  and  a  carburcb  r 
which  is  perfectly  regulated  to  one  grad 
will  render  something  short  of  the  utmo-t 
efficiency  on  any  other,     ('are  should  also 
hi   taken  that  full  measure  is  obtained  from 
the  dealer.      Make  him  show  at  least  on<-p 
a  month  that   his  measure  is  pumping  one 
gallon  at  a  time.     You  count  your  change 
when  you  pay  him  —  don't   be  ashamed   lo 
insisl  on  getting  the  hist  pint  of  fuel  which 
you  have  purchased.     See  that   the  g 
line   doesn't     sputter    from    the    oozle,    for 
this  indicates  that   air  is  being  forced  oul 
with  the  gasoline.      (Jet  all  there  is  m  tin 
hose    after    pumping.     Watch     a     straDgt 
parage   man    when   he   pumps,   and    report 
short-measure  stations    to  the  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Insignificant   leaks    in  home-storagi    re- 
ceptacles, car-tanks,  fuel-lines,  and  carbu- 
reters drip  away  dollars  in  a   year's   tine. 
and  all  such  losses  put    together  help  raise 
the    cos!     of    gasoline    by    increasing    the 
demand.     During  the  war  it    was  a   patri- 
otic   act     to    save    gasoline.      It     is    one    <.!' 
national  resource  conservation  now.     Ever; 
gallon  of  fuel  saved  represents  the  se 
of  that  much  labor,  which,  again,  is  I' 
latable    into   dollars   and   cent:.      Do   your 
individual  part. 


Hi*  Choice.  The  ex-gob.  now  the  father 
■  if  triplets,  proudlj  displayed  hi-  offspring 

to  his  bashful  buddy. 

"What  do  you  think  of  them?"  he 
chortled. 

"Well."  replied  his  buddj  doubtfully, 
"if  I  was  you  I  think  I'd  keep  that  <>no 
there."     Tht    American  Legion   Weekly. 


Denying  the  Allegation. — The  small  boy 
wa-  the  firsl  to  answer  the  telephone.    The 

person  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was  a 

friend    of    his    mother,    and    the    following 

com  ersation  ensued : 

"  Is  this  Airs.   Blank's  residence?  " 

"  No,    ma'am,   it    is   Mrs.   Blank's  little 

boy."  —  Philadelphia      Rtfonncd      Church 

MeS»  r^jcr. 
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Helps  Make  75 
Our  Sales! 


— Babson 


Roger  W.  Babson 

of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Courtesy  "Direct  Advertising" 


BABSON'S  selling  cost  with   Direct  Advertising  is  79 
per  cent  cheaper  than  with  any  other  form  o(  adver- 
tising or  selling! 

Could  there  be  a  finer  compliment  to  the  pulling  power  erf 
Direct  Advertising — or  a   more  striking  testimony  of  the 

Addressograph  features  that  make  it  Direct  i" 

People  today  do  read  circulars.     You  ran  sell  them  if  you 
it'll  them — quickly — often . 

So  put  your  prospects'  names  on  the  Addn  tph — "The 

Card  Index  that  Addresses  Itself  On  All  Form-.*'  Fills  in 
names  on  letters — addresses  envelopes,  postcards,  sail 
men's  report  forms,  record  cards,  shipping  labels,  tags, 
invoices,  etc. — all  15  times  faster  than  pen  or  typewriter. 
All  with  uniform  "  typewritten '  neatness—all  without 
errors  or  omissions. 

Can  you  afford  to  overlook  such  advantage 

j9ddressoc7fapK 

XRA.DC       MARK  f  I 

5-J6  W.  Van  Bu rcn  Street     ^^  — .---^^fc— ■  ■ 
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gh  Cost  of 
Vulcanizing 


Here's  a  torn  out  valve  stem 
in  the  inner  tube — the  hardest 
kind  of  a  repair  job.  Fifteen 
cents  worth  of  TIRE-DOH 
mended  the  tear  perfectly  and 
permanently  without  heat, 
tools  or  patches.  You  can't 
beat  that  for  money  saving! 
But  be  sure  you  get 

TIRE-DOH 

The  Original  and  Genuine! 

TIRE-DOH  is  a  trademarked 
name — it  belongs  to  us.  It  is 
the  original  rubber  repair  sub- 
stance. Comes  only  in  the  Red 
and  Blue  Striped  Can.  You 
must  have  the  genuine  for 
TIRE-DOH  results.  At  you. 
dealer's  or  send  to  us  direct. 
Made  in  one  size  only.  Price 
£i.oo—  Pacific  Coast  £1.25  — 
Canada  $1.50. 

ATLAS  AUTO  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
609  W.  Austin  Avenue.  Chicago 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  KorEcfioS 

dlsctaalns    -  "iM    invention    m    nmoiT-      end    for    blank    form 

■  1    md     wit- 
Form  and  information  concerning  patent!  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE.  208  Ouray  Boildmc  Wellington.  D.  C 

Originator*  of  the  for  w  "Bvidonct  <•<  I 


k-ori-aivojFf 
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^/"Ol    h,i\  e  ruined  a  lot 
ol  runningthem 

w  i  i  hout   enough   air  in 
t  hem ,  and  .ill    be<  ause  il 
■    mu<  h   trouble   I" 
e  off  the  dual  -  cap  to 
measure   the    air    pressure. 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
KWIK-0N-AN-0FF  DUST  CAPS 

be  reraoi  ed  01   put  on 
in  two  se<  onds 


OUR   DISCOURAGED   INVENTORS 


"N0.; 


O  aid  and  little  encouragement"  is 


'hat  the  American  inventor  gets 
from  lii-  Government  under  our  patent 
ii  .1-  at  present  operated.  We  used 
to  lead  the  nations  in  invention,  because 
we  had  the  best  patent  system.  European 
countries  have  copied  it  and  improved  on 
it.  while  we,  sitting  by  complacently,  have 
assumed  that  our  prestige  would  maintain 
itself.  Meanwhile  our  patent  system  is 
going  to  pieces  and  falling  into  the  scrap- 
heap.  These  charges  are  made  by  Aaron 
Hardy  TJIm  in  an  article  on  "Our  Defense- 
Patents,"  contributed  to  The  Nation's 
Business  (Washington).  The  lot  of  the 
inventor,  says  Mr.  Ulm,  is  proverbially  hard, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  de- 
liberately  make  it  harder.  For  instance, 
we  make  him  pay  for  more  than  he  gets. 
II'  pays  for  a  secure  patent,  and  our  pat- 
ents are  becoming  less  and  less  secure,  since 
we  are  too  stingy  to  pay  for  reasonable  se- 
curity in  their  issue.  Mr.  Ulm  starts  off 
with  a  little  parable  in  which  a  hopeful 
young  inventor  is  taken  to  the  Patent 
Office  in  Washington  to  be  stimulated  by 
a  sight  of  the  wonders  of  ingenuity  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  therein.     He  goes  on : 

"'My  little  son  here  is — er — expects  to 
b<  an  inventor,'  explains  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
'and  he  wants  to  see  the  many  wonderful 
things  we  are  told  are  here.' 

"'Nothing  you  can  see  here,  ma'am,' 
says  the  guard  with  kindness. 

"Can't  he  see  the  models  that  are  on 
display?' 

"  They  are  no  longer  on  display,  ma'am; 

are  boxed  up  in  the  cellar.' 
"Can't  he  go  around  and  look  at  other 
things  and  talk  to  some  of  the  experts?' 

"Ho  wouldn't  see  anything  but  offices 
and  files.  Everybody  here  is  too  busy  to 
talk  to  him.  Now  if  he  wants  to  find  out 
something  he  might  go  up  into  the  search- 
room  and  look  over  thi  records.'  (There 
are  a  million  and  a  half  of  them.) 

"Bui  if  lie  wants  to  patent  something,' 

the  guard  advises  sympathetically,  'I'd  sug- 

that  you  go  down  the  street  and  see  a 

lawyer.      1   don't    see  how    he  can  get  any 

help  hi  i 

"And  Mrs.  Jenkins  with  her  brood  turns 
toward  the  street,  and  Vittle  Johnnie,  who 
might  be  an  Kdison  or  a  Westinghousc  in 
the  making,  breaks  into  tear.-." 

Mr.  Ulm  goes  on  to  reassure  us  some- 
what by  saying: 

"l.ei  ii  bi  stated  promptly  that  none  of 
the  faults  herein  to  be  complained  of  are 
due  to  the  personnel  of  the  Patent  Office, 
thousand  or  more  persons  employed 
there  realize  more  fully  than  any  others 
the  shortcomings  of  the  establishment  they 

operate,  and  are  favorable  to  a    movement 
looking  to  improvement. 

'Now  consider  William  Jones,  who  has 

-tarved  himself  and  his  family  in  order  to 
add  to  the  comfort  and  mental  welfare  of 
masculinity  by  inventing  an  unlosable  col- 
lar-button. Success  crowns  his  effort-;  just 
the  sheriff  arrives  for  purposes— let  us 
put  it— of  incarceration. 

w  lit  until  l  gel  a  reply  to  this  letter 


I  am  sending  to  Washington,'  begs  Jones, 
with  simple  faith.     The  sheriff  waits. 

"In  a  few  days — the  reply.  It  informs 
him  that  the  Patent  Office  can't  tell  him 
whether  his  collar-button  idea  is  new  or,  if 
new,  whether  it  is  worth  a  copper  cent. 
It  only  explains  to  him  the  routine  rules 
of  applying  for  a  patent.  He  quickly  learns 
be  must  see  a  lawyer.  Seemingly  there  is 
some  good  reason  for  this,  but,  incidentally, 
the  Patent  Office  is  about  the  only  govern- 
mental bureau  with  which  one  is  compelled 
to  deal  through  an  expert  representative. 
For  every  employee  of  the  office  there  are 
about  five  patent  attornej's  whose  pra 
relates  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  work  of 
the  office. 

"Well,  Jones  learns  that  an  attorney,  for 
a  small  fee,  will  make  a  'preliminary'  ex- 
amination of  the  Patent  Office  records  to 
see  whether  his  invention  is  likely  to  pr 
patentable.  The  lawyer,  being  human  and 
further  fees  depending  on  his  report,  is 
hardly  likely  to  construe  doubts  against  the 
issuance  of  a  patent.  He  advises  the  filing 
of  an  application.  With  it  goes  a  fee  of 
fifteen  dollars.  To  provide  that,  toe. 
with  the  lawyer's  personal  charge.  Jones 
may  sell  his  wife's  wash-tubs  and  hopefully 
await  results. 

"Several  months  later,  perhaps,  he  is  in- 
formed that  the  patent  may  be  secured  on 
the  payment  of  another  fee;  this  time  it  is 
twenty  dollars. 

"'Fine!'  exclaims  Jones  when  the  berib- 
boned  paper  bearing  the  Government's  im- 
press arrives  and  informs  him  that,  in  ex- 
change for  making  his  discovery  public,  he 
may  have  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  it  for 
seventeen  years. 

"But  the  inventor  will  then  find  that 
his  fight  for  patent  rights  has  only  begun. 
His  patent  proves  to  be  only  an  admission 
ticket   to  the  courts." 

Once  in  the  courts,  he  may  expect  to  stay 
there  anywhere  from  two  to  fifteen  years. 
The  nine  United  States  Courts  of  Appeal 
now  have  final  jurisdiction  in  most  pa  lent. 
cases.  One  may  decide  with  Jones  and 
the  others  against  him.  He  may  have  a 
patent  in  one  section  of  the  country  and 
not  in  other  sections;  indeed,  as  has  hap- 
pened, he  ma\  be  a  patentee  on  one  side 
of  the  si  reel  and  a  trespasser  on  the  oppo-ji« 
side.  Theoretically,  we  have  an  all  but  per- 
fect patent  system.  Practically  it  ig 
c  edingly  imperfect  because  the  machinery 
by  which  it  functions  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  Mr.  I'lm  goes 
on,  in  substance: 

"The  subject  is  of  especial  importance 
to-day  because  the  American  inventor  is 
out  of  the  trenches  with  a  vim.  Ink  had 
not  dried  on  the  armistice  when  peace- 
time inventions  began  to  si/./.le.  Last  year 
was  a  record  year  in  volume  if  not  quality 
of  inventions.  Applicants  for  patents 
reaching  the  Patenl  Office  during  1919  ap- 
proached the  unprecedented  number  of 
seventy  thousand,  more  than  any  year's 
output. 

"In  October.  1919,  there  reached  the 
division  of  the  Patent  Office  handling  met- 
allurgical inventions  a  total  of  662  appli- 
cations for  patents.  In  one  division  han- 
dling chemical  subjects — there  are  several 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


* 


Did  You  Ever 
Lose  a  Dollar? 


'HI 'HI AT  is  what  it  means  to  you 
X  when  you  drop  and  break  a  spark 
plug.  If  you  ask  your  garage  man,  lie 
will  tell  you  that  at  least  one  out  of 
every  twenty  spark  plugs  is  broken  in 
one  way  or  another.  Figured  on  that 
basis  Champion  Spark  Plugs  with  an 
annual  output  of  over  25,000,000  save 
their  users  over  a  million  dollars  a  year 
on  breakage  loss  alone. 

Our  famous  No.  3450  Insulator  has 
been  developed  and  strengthened  to 
such  a  degree  that  ear  o\\  ners  who  use 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  entireh 
free  from  spark  plug  breakage  as  well 
as  from  trouble  clue  to  excessive  heat, 
shocks  and  temperature  changes. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug 
specially  designed  for  every  type  of 
gasoline  engine. 

Save  money.  Order  a  set  from  your 
dealer  today.     Insist  on  Champions. 


Be  sure   the  name   Champion    is   on  the 

Insulator  and  the  World  Trade  Mark 

on  the  Box. 


Champion   Spark  Plug  Company,   Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spurk  Plug  Company,  of  Ctinaa\i,  Limited,  Wind:   ■ 
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THE  air  of  the  laboratory  was  heavy  with 
the  moisture  from  the  steaming  vessels, 
in  which  chemicals  and  liquids  were  being 
mixed  and  blended  in  strange  ways. 

Blue  flames  flickered  fitfully  on  the  testing 
table.  A  dozen  kinds  of  scientific  apparatus 
stood  about,  employed  from  time  to  time  in 
the  various  processes. 

Three  keen-eyed  chemists  bent  over  a  glass 
receptacle,  their  faces  tense  and  eager  as  they 
watched  the  results  of  their  experiments. 

Every  moment  counted.  Day  after  day, 
they  had  sought  to  attain  a  certain  chemical 
achievement,  but  so  far  failure  had  met  every 
effort. 

Today  new  experiments  were  to  be  tried. 
They  must  find  the  way  to  this  chemical 
solution. 

They  were  precipitating  high  combinations 
of  zinc  and  soaps  to  create  an  important  new 
scientific  combination. 

Yet,  as  in  days  past,  with  each  effort  the 
substance  settled  down  in  the  liquid  before 
them — and  revealed  nothing. 

Was  what  they  sought  an  impossibility? 
They  were  beginning  to  fear  so. 

'"  Look!  Look!  "  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
youngest  and  most  persistent  of  the  chem- 
ists. His  colleagues  quickly  bent  over  the 
vessel. 

"  The  white  powder! 

'"  At  last,"  murmured  the  eldest  of  the  men, 
with  relief. 

Instead  of  the  substance  sinking  in  the 
liquid,  as  in  all  previous  experiments,  this 
time  a  white  powder  formed  a  mist-like  surface 
on  the  liquid. 

"  This  is  a  great  chemical  evolution,"  said 
one  of  the  scientists  after  a  careful  test  of  the 
powder.  "  Its  benefits  will  be  many." 

The  chemists  had  been  experimenting  to 

a  preparation  that  would  take  the  place 

of  ( Meate  of  Zinc,  a  greasy  ointment  used  years 

ago  mainly  for  the  care  of  the  skin  of  infants. 

A  better  and  pleasantcr  substitute  was  needed. 

And  now  it  had  been  discovered.  The 
three  tensely  interested  men  in  the  labora. 
tory  had  developed  in  the  dry  powder  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  what  is  now 
iy  known  as  Compound  Stearate  of 
.  the  waterproof  baby  powder,  a  prepara- 
tion thai  lias  proved  a  boon  to  countless 
thousands  of  mothers. 


This  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  McKesson 
&  Robbins  laboratory,  in  which  this  impor- 
tant discovery  was  made,  was  then,  as  now, 
the  source  of  many  medicinal  evolutions  that 
have  brought  great  benefit  to  mankind. 

I  heard  this  interesting  narrative  as  I  sat 
in  the  noted  McKesson  86  Robbins  laboratory 
and  talked  with  its  present  head,  a  distin- 
guished scientist  who  has  given  much  of  value 
to  the  world. 

"  In  the  thirty  years  since  we  discovered 
this  chemical  compound,"  he  said,  ''we  have 
been  constantly  improving  the  grade  of 
stearic  acid.  The  Compound  Stearate  of 
Zinc  now  sold  is  the  result  of  thirty  years  of 
experiment  and  improvement,  and  its  values 
in  preventing  skin  disorders  are  remarkable." 

This  preparation,  as  I  learned,  is  a  com- 
bination of  zinc  and  stearic  acid,  the  latter 
made  from  vegetable  oils.  It  is  used  mainly 
as  a  dusting  powder  for  Infants,  but  its  ex- 
treme lightness  and  purity,  together  with  its 
cleansing  and  healing  values,  make  it  also 
very  effective  for  use  by  adults,  especially 
those  addicted  to  heavy  perspiration  or  skin 
disorders.  As  a  protective  dressing  it  has 
won  renown. 

"  This  powder,"  continued  the  chemist,"  is 
so  light  that  we  cannot  have  a  sifter  on  the 
container.  It  is  waterproof.  You  can  apply 
it  on  the  skin ;  and  water  used  thereafter  does 
not  make  the  skin  wet.  Hence  its  value  to 
offset  the  unpleasantness  of  perspiration." 

The  laboratory  man  then  said  that  one 
could  sprinkle  Compound  Stearate  of  Zinc  on 
a  handkerchief  or  on  a  piece  of  absorbent 
cotton,  place  in  water,  and  it  would  come  out 
dry.  To  illustrate  this  remarkable  fact,  he 
sprinkled  the  powder  liberally  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  then  poured  water  over  it. 
The  water  formed  in  drops  on  the  powdered 
surface  like  oil  floating  on  water. 

Compound  Stearate  of  Zinc  was  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  medical  chemistry.  Its 
benefits,  as  its  discoverers  foresaw,  have  been 
many.  But  this  preparation  is  only  one  of  a 
very  large  number  of  boons  to  humankind 
that  have  sprung  from  the  great  laboratories 
of  McKesson  fit  Robbins  in  the  eighty-seven 
years  of  the  existence  of  this  noted  drug 
manufacturing  house. 
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chemical  divisions — 480  applications  were 
filed;  in  the  agricultural  implement  division 
354  applications  arrived;  and  the  division 
dealing  with  vehicle  wheels  and  such  ap- 
purtenances received  729  applications, 
about  one-half  of  which  related  to  resilient 
tires.  This  last  item  discloses  the  fact 
that  inventions  for  the  automobile  industry 
best  reflect  the  current  work  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

''In  October,  for  instance,  441  applica- 
tions went  to  the  division  that  handles 
automobile  engines  and  parts.  That  con- 
sidering framework  and  gearing  received 
550. 

"  'There  may  be  several  epoch-making 
discoveries  among  the  inventions  now  In 
process  of  being  patented,'  says  an  old 
Patent  Office  official;  'if  so,  time  only  will 
prove  them  such.  Never  have  I  known 
the  success  of  a  great  invention  to  be  per- 
ceived as  it  passed  through  this  office.  We 
thought  the  phonograph  would  be  a  dic- 
tating machine  only;  none  of  us  dreamed 
it  would  become  a  great  medium  of  enter- 
tainment. Neither  can  one  foretell  the 
measure  of  success  that  will  meet  most  of 
the  inventions  that  are  merely  additions  to 
or  improvements  on  old  ones.  The  flat 
phonograph  record  is  a  good  illustration. 
The  story  of  its  invention  lay  here  for  years 
before  any  one  realized  its  full  worth.  In 
fact,  the  inventor  failed  to  keep  his  patent 
alive  in  other  countries  and  lost  his  .ights 
outside  of  the  United  States,  rights  that 
earned  him  millions  during  the  last  few 
years  of  the  patent's  American  life.' 

"The  patent  department  is  becoming 
a  fixture  in  big  industrial  concerns.  Some 
had  them  as  far  back  as  twenty  years  ago, 
but  during  and  since  the  war  the  idea  has 
spread  marvelously.  Those  departments, 
while  working  hand  in  hand  with  research 
laboratories,  deal  only  with  patents.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  patent  business  of  the  Government 
comes  from  such  highly  specialized  branches 
of  big  industry. 

"These  departments  draw  in  large  part 
from  the  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  for  expert  help.  Because  of 
the  low  salaries  paid  by  the  Government 
they  have  no  trouble  in  securing  recruits. 
Such  developments  are  slowing  up  and 
reducing  the  efficiency  of  our  patent  system. 
"During  the  early  years  of  the  country, 
the  Patent  Office  was  an  inconspicuous 
seotion  of  the  State  Department.  Until 
1836  the  'recording'  system,  then  general 
throughout  the  world,  was  employed. 
Under  it  anybody  could  register  any  pre- 
tended invention,  which  meant  that  patent- 
ing really  was  done  by  the  courts. 

"Then  came  the  examination  system 
now  in  vogue.  Under  it  each  application 
for  patent  is  submitted  to  close  scrutiny 
and  is  compared  with  all  other  issued  pat- 
ents of  like  kind.  Thus  when  a  patent  is 
issued  under  the  imprimatur  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  presumption  is  that  it  represents 
a  genuine  invention  properly  protected. 

"In  fact,  the  courts  hold  that  a  patent 
is~a  contract,  instead  of  a  privilege  or  con- 
cession. While  the  inventor  is  held  to  strict 
accountability,  the  Government  assumes 
virtually  no  responsibility  for  protecting  its 
pari  of  the  contract  which  a  patent  duly 
issued  constructively  represents." 

It  is  proposed  to  relieve  the  litigation 
evil  by  having  one  court  with  final  juris- 
diction in  patent' eases.     But  more  needs 
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to  be  done,  .Mr.  Ulni  thinks.  Litigation 
over  patents  musl  be  reduced  by  making 
it  unprofitable  by  bringing  toe  Paten! 
Office  up  to  such  a  Btab  of  effici 
that  it  will  be  futile  to  subject  its  finding 
to  court  review.  That  is  generally  agret  d. 
He  goes  on: 

"The  reforms  urged  involved  no  Lei 

on  the  purses  of  taxpayers.  Most  readers 
may  be  surprized  to  hear  it,  hut  the  huinhl, 
taxpayer  has  never  contributed  a  cent  in- 
ward the  promotion  of  invention  via  the 
Patent  Office.  During  the  past  live  y( 
the  Patent  Office  has  taken  in,  in  the  form 
of  fees  charged  inventors,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  above  the  expense  attaching  to 
the  granting  of  patents.  It  has  'cleared'  in 
the  last  seventy-five  years  ahout  nine  mil- 
lion dollars.  On  every  patent  issued  there 
i :  an  average  profit  of  about  six  dollars. 

"By  every  rule  of  fairness  the  mon 
collected  in  fees  should  he  spent  on  the 
security  of  patents.  In  fact,  representa- 
tive inventors  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
fees  being  increased  in  whatever  amount 
necessary  to  insure  the  highest  pos- 
sible efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
patents. 

"The  equipment  of  tin*  Patent  Office  is 
!>.  chaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  the 
times  and  reflects  little  of  the  advance  first 
recorded  there.  It  hasn't  even  a  chemical 
laboratory  for  testing  the  tluusands  of 
patent  applications  growing  out  of  that 
now  most  rapidly  growing  field  of  research. 
They  are  tested  on  papdr.  Even  many 
now  common  office  appliances,  they  say, 
are  not  yet  available  to  them. 

"In  this  era  of  technical  and  scientific 
literature,  the  Patent  Office  is  allowed  only 
three  thousand  a  year  with  which  to  keep 
its  library  supplied  with  the  literature  of 
industrial  and  scientific  development. 

"Examiners  are  presumed  to  keep  in- 
formed, through  personal  visits  to  great 
industrial  plants,  of  the  applied  advances 
in  the  'arts'  they  deal  with.  The  fund 
allowed  for  such  purposes  amounts  to  $1.25 
annually  for  each  member  of  the  examining 
personnel. 

"Entrants  to  the  examining  corps  are 
presumed  to  have  education  tantamount 
to  a  course  through  a  first-class  technolog- 
ical college.  They  are  paid  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  During  the  past  two  years 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  found  it 
impossible  to  get  sufficient,  men  to  stand  the 
examination  for  vacancies.  They  have 
been  able  to  fill  vacancies,  in  the  main,  by 
appointing  high-school  boys  temporarily 
without  examination  and  then  making  big 
allowances  for  'experience.' 

"Frequently  as  long  as  nine  months 
must  pass  before  a  patent  application  can 
be  looked  at  by  an  examiner. 

"The  technical  force  of  the  office  num- 
bers about  400.  There  is  a  clerical  force 
of  500  and  only  twenty-four  such  positions 
pay,  barring  war-bonuses,  more  than  SI, 200. 
The  basic  salaries  allowed  most  of  them 
range  from  $750  to  $900.  The  lowest  is 
for  typists.  Are  they  able  to  get  typists  at 
the  price?  No;  they  make  them.  Girls 
are  taken  on  and  allowed  to  develop  typing 
capacity  later. 

"All  of  which  means  that  inventors  are 
being  specially  taxed  for  more  than  th.\ 
get.  They  pay  for  secure  patents,  but  the 
patents  issued  are  becoming  less  and  less 
aecure  against  court  attack,  since  they  can 


A  Speakman  Shower  to  fit  you  r  bath  room 
inexpensive  or  elaborate,  as  you  wish 

There's  something  in  a  shower-bath  that  can't  be-  de- 
scribed— you.  have  to  feel  it.  That  sense  ot  mental  and 
physical  exhilaration  as  gallons  of  sparkling  fresh  water — 
clean  water — drives  from  the  shower  head  and  re  ich 

jaded  nerve  and  muscle.     It's  great! 

And  anybody  can  have  this  bathing  pleasure,  tor  there 
are  showers — Speakman  Showers,  to  fit  all  bath  rooms  a.id 
incomes. 

Take  the  Speakman  Shower  here  shown  tor  instance. 
It's  installed  over  a  built-in  tub ;  the  side  and  end  of  the 
bath  room  are  utilired  in  connection  with  a  front  and  side 
curtain  to  make  an  ideal  shower  bathing  compartment. 
The  same  shower  is  frequently  used  in  a  stall. 

And  then  there  are  luxurious  combination  showers  and 
needle-baths ;  institutional  showers  which  have  valves  that 
insure  economy  in  the  use  of  water  ;  also  industrial  show, 
— all  Speakman. 

Practically  the  entire  200  or  more  types  of  Speakman 
Showers  have  the  Kas-Bras  head  that  is  drilled  so  that  each 
driving  spray  strikes  the  bather  i^  not  wasted  on  the 
curtain. 

The  shower  control  in  many  of  the  installed   CVpt 
Speakman  Showers  is  the  Mixomcter;  it  rivet  any  desired 
shower  temperature — instantly— with  half   a   turn    ot   the 
handle.      Then    there    are    other    types    with     Speakman 
Shower- Valves. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  Speakman  Portable 
Shower  that  can  be  put  over  anv  bath-tub  in  halt  an  hour 
with  a  screw  driver. 

And   the   same   high   quality   that    has    established    the 
Speakman  reputation  tor  being  "the  world's  finest  show, 
is  built  into  every  Speakman  Shower. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  dealer  about  >pcaknian  Sh(  m 
Get  a  Speakman  Shower  booklet  from  him.     It  out  ot 

them,  we'll  send  one. 

Speakman    Co  m  p  a n  y 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARI 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


This  trade-mark  is  branded  in  red  on  one  side  of  the  Still 
Better  Willard  —  the  only  storage  battery  with  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation. 

136  passenger  car  and  truck  manufacturers  have  selected 
this  battery,  knowing  from  experience  that  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation  is  far  superior  to  wood  or  any  other  form  of 
storage  battery  insulation. 

WILLARD   STORAGE   BATTERY   COMPANY,    Cleveland,   Ohio 
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136  Manufacturers  Using  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 


Acason 

Acme 

All  American 

Allis- 

Chalmers 

American 
LaErance 

Apex 
*Apperson 

Armleder 

Atterbury 
♦Auburn 

Austin 

Bacon 
Bell 

Belmont 
Bessemer 
Betz 
Biddle 
Brockway 
Buffalo 
*Buick 

Cannonball 
Capitol 

*For  Export 


*Case 
'Chevrolet 

Clydesdale 

Cole 

Collier 

Colonial 

Comet 

Commerce 

Commodore 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Dart 

Dependable 

Diamond  T 

Dixie  Flyer 

Dodge 

Dorris 

Fargo 

Fergus 

Ferris 

F  WD 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garford 


G  M  C 
Giant 
Glide 
Great 
Western 

Hahn 

H  CS 

Hurlburt 

Hawkeye 

Haynes 

Henney 

Highway 

Holmes 

Holt 

Hupmobile 

Indiana 
International 
(IHCj 

♦Kissel 
Koehler 

Lancia 
Lexington 
*Liberty 
Luverne 


Madison 

Marmon 

Menominee 

Mercer 

Mercury 

Meteor 
(Phila.) 

MH  C 
♦Mitchell 

Murray 

McFarlan 
♦McLaughlin 

Napoleon 
Nash 
Nelson 
Nelson  & 

LeMoon 
Noble 
Northway 

Ogren 

Old  Hickory 
♦Olds 
Oneida 
Oshkosh 


♦Paige 
Parker 
Peerless 
Peugeot 
Phianna 
Pierce-Arrow 
Premier 
Preston 

Ranier 
♦Reo 
Republic 
ReVere 
Riddle 
Robinson 
R&V 

Knight 
Rowe 

Sandow 

Sayers 

Seagrave 

Selden 

Service 

Shelby 

Signal 


Singer 

Southern 

Standard  8 

Standard 

Stai. 

Studeb; 

Stutz 

Sunbeam 

Tarkington 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Motor 
Transport 
Traylor 

Ultimate 

Velie 
Vulcan 

Ward 

LaFrance 
White 
Wilson 
Winther 
Winton 
Wolverine 
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And  Eisemanr  Service  means  far  more  than 
the  ordinary  kind — - 

Ir  means  easy  starting  of  the  cold  or  sin g 
engine — a  quarter  turn  of  the  crank  starts 
off — the  Impulse  Starter  does  the  trick. 

It  means  sure,  steady,  complete  explosions 
at  all  times,  under  all  conditions. 

It  means  even  more — it  makes  your  whole 
power  plant  more  efficient. 

And  it  means  your  supreme    contentment 

and  satisfaction  with  your  ignition.    It's  wort  It 

a    heap    to    know    that    your    "Dependable 

nnnn"    is    on    the    job — that    settles    the 

ignition  question  right  therel 


32-33rd  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1469  S**k  «cMpi  An.  Detroit— 85  Will.<  *.r    »V.t 

Our  5rr>n-r  Stations  art  conveniently  /or.;' 


not  be  issued  with  the  care  that  even  rea- 
sonable security  requires. 

"The  question  of  individual  welfare  or 
rights  is  of  negligible  im porta nc e ;  and 
In T(  in  lies  a  big  misconception. 

"Patents  are  not  granted  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  inventors,  any  more  than 
the  Patent  Office  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  employed  there.  The 
patent  system,  as  the  Constitution  says, 
was  installed  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  public. 

"'You  will  find,'  said  a  patent  expert  to 
the  writer,  'that  national  efficiency  in 
recent  war  ran  parallel  with  the  proportion 
of  patents  to  population  granted  by  each 
country  involved.' 

"'It  might  be  said,'  declared  anotl •■  r, 
'that  a  secure  patent  and  not  necessity  is 
the  true  mother  of  invention.  I  can't  re- 
call a  single  modern  invention  that,  unpat- 
ented, got  anywhere.  Doctors  are  begin- 
ning to  patent  their  discoveries,  as  the 
Government  itself  is  now  doing. 

"'Inventions  have  to  overcome  habit, 
custom,  prejudice,  and  indifferenee.  Th<  y 
must  be  exploited.  Who  would  have  <  \- 
ploited  the  adding  machine  or  cash  register 
if  there  had  been  no  protection  against, 
others  coming  along  and  supplying  the 
market  as  rapidly  as  it  was  developed?' 

"The  past  record  would  indicate  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  discoveries  that 
revolutionize  custom  will  come  from  men 
who,  like  Bell,  was  an  inconspicuous  teacher, 
or  the  Wright  brothers,  who  wore  obscure 
mechanics,  i.e.,  the  little  Johnnie  Jenkins* 
inspired  by  creative  instinct  and  assured  of 
reward  in  case  of  success. 

"The  patent  system,  as  it  operates,  pro- 
vides no  affirmative  aid  and  little  if  any 
affirmative  encouragement  to  the  little 
Johnnie  Jenkinses  of  the  country.  And. 
worse  still,  if  they  go  ahead  and  sacrifice 
time  and  energy  to  the  development  of 
some  public  need,  they  have  no  assurance 
that  the  patent  rights  which  may  finally 
be  conferred  will  prove  at  all  to  be  rights, 

"'Unhappily,'  says  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
'there  is  absolute  certainty  t hut  under  our 
present  patent  laws  the  poor  devil  of  an 
inventor  would  never  receive  any  reward 
for  it.'  Congress  is  now  considering  mea- 
sures For  the  relief  of  the  United  Stat.  9 
Patent  Office.  One,  increasing  the  work- 
ing force,  has  been  adopted.  Another, 
giving  mere  general  relief,  h;ts  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate." 


GOOD  DUST  AND  BAD  DUST.— Dust 

inhaled  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  BOUTCe 
Of  lung  trouble.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The. 
Journal  of  (he  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion (Chicago),  that  not  all  dusts  are  to 
be  put  into  a  common  category.     He  Bays: 

"If  there  are,  no  benevolent  dusts,  some 
at  least,  seem  to  he  far  less  deadly  than 
others,  altho  all  forms  of  them  enter 
the  Lungs,  Investigations  made  in  South 
Africa  have  demonstrated,  for  example, 
that  a  condition  results  from  dust,  particles 
setting  up  cell  proliferation  which  ends  in 
the  production  of  dense  connective  tissue. 
The  latter  occurs  first  in  nodules  which 
may  subsequently  coalesce,  obliterating 
large  portions  of  air-containing  vesicles. 
Sufferers  from  this  condition  are  peculiarly 
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main  units,  is  located  on  the  eighth  floor, 
with  the  condensers  and  similar  equipment 
on  t  lie  floor  above. 

"The  equipment  here  Located  consists  of 
five  150-ton  uuit.s,  three  being  used  for 
cooling  the  building  and  two  Cor  the  pro- 
duction of  ice  for  tin;  refrigerator  - 1 
They  are  arranged  in  two  sections,  one 
containing  the  refrigerating  machines  at  the 
west  end  of  the  room,  and  the  other  con- 
sisting of  the  ice  machines  at  the  east  end. 

"The  walls  of  the  ninth  floor  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  afford  a  protection  against 
tlie  heat  of  the  sun,  allowing,  at  the  same 
lime,  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  the  oondi 
ing  and  cooling  equipment  there  located. 
The  water  used  for  cooling  purposes  Leaves 
at  about  80  degrees  V.  and  is  used  in  the 
wool-washing  department  before  being 
discarded. 

"Brine  is  circulated  by  means  of  three 
one-thousand-gallon  centrifugal  steam  tur- 
bine-driven  pumps.  Flow  meters  are  used 
to  record  the  steam  used  and  the  rate  of 
circulation  of  the  brine. 

"One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
plant  is  the  low  temperature  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  in  the  brine  system.  Under  pres- 
ent operating  conditions  the  thermometer 
at  the  brine  outlet  reads  -13  to  —14  de- 
grees F.,  and  that  at  the  outlet  2  degrees 
P.  lower,  but  the  plant  is  capable  of  main- 
taining a  temperature  of  —20  degrees  F. 
continuously.  On  account  of  the  low  tem- 
perature involved,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a 
27  per  cent,  calcium  chlorid  'brine'  solu- 
tion, having  a  freezing-point  of  about  —33 
degrees  F. 

"The  whole  of  the  brine  system  is  at 
present  maintained  at  one  temperature, 
bid,  should  load  conditions  require,  it  is 
proposed  to  divide  it  into  two  sections, 
maintaining  one  at  about  —  20  degrees  F. 
for  the  sharp  freezers,  and  the  other  at  0 
degrees  F.  for  the  cold-storago  rooms. 

"Several  of  the  floors  are  divided  into 
two  sections,  known  as  the  sharp  ti  ■ 
ers  and  the  storage  rooms.  The  sharp 
freezers  are  further  divided  into  a  number 
of  smaller  rooms.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  take  the  meat  from  the  cooler 
temperature  of  30  to  38  degrees  F.,  where  if 
was  held  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  and 
place  if  in  the  sharp  freezers,  where  it  re- 
mains for  sevenl  y-t  wo  hours  at  a  t  empcral  ure 
of  from  -10  to  -20  degrees  F.  The  meat 
is  theu  transferred  to  the  storage  rooms, 
where  temperatures  from  0  to  12  degrees 
F.  prevail.  Meat  is  brought  to  the  various 
floors  by  means  of  four  electric  freight- 
elevators  located  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
building,  and  trucked  to  the  desired  loca- 
tion. Delivery  in  the  direction  of  the  ship- 
ping floor  is  by  means  of  a  spiral  chute 
located  in  the  center  of  the  building. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in 
connection  with  the  plant  is  the  method  of 
reducing  to  an  absolute  minimum  the  loss 
of  ammonia  when  purging  or  pumping  out 
various  parts  of  the  system.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  an  economizer, 
alternately  an  absorber  and  a  still.  The 
ends  of  the  coil  are  each  provided  with  two 
connections,  one  for  water  and  the  other 
for  steam.  The  method  of  operation  is  CO 
fill  the  shell  with  water  to  cover  the  coils, 
and  purge  the  different  parts  of  the  plant 
through  this  water  by  means  of  a  per- 
forated pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  econo- 
mizer. Any  ammonia  gas  which  may  be 
entrained  with  the  foul  gases  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water,  the  foul  gases  rising 


to  tin  top  of  the  -heii.     Foul  gas  oollei 
in   the  eeonom  purged   bj   opening 

the  air-valve,  no  ammonia  being  present  in 

the    \ellt.       Tbi      heal     of    1  '  '  ;<Uoll    1- 

carried  water  circulating  through 

ili'-  pip'   '.,ii 

"When  the  liquor  ha-  become  iom< 
concentrated,    team  i  -  .t<  <l  f<.r  th< 

water  in   the  coill  and   tbi    ammoi. 
distilled  back  into  I  B     '  '■■ 

of  bfau  economizer  anj  pan  of  the 

■■an    be    pumped    "i,: 

of  shutting  down  the  whole  macbifi 


SHALL  WL  ELECTRIFY  OUR 
RAILROADS? 

T  T  is  assorted  bj   E.  w    Rice,   ir.,  in  a 
A   presidential   address    delivered    bet 
tin    American  Institute  of   Electrical  En- 
gineers)  that   railway   electrification    maj 

prove  a  prime  factor  in  sa\ing  fuel  and  in 
relieving  freight  congestion,  (but  solving 
two  problems  that  are  bothering  us  in- 
sistently at  present.  In  an  article  on 
"Some  Phase!  of  tin  Power  Situation." 
contributed    to    Powei    Plant    1  ring 

(Chicago;  by  E.  A  Van  Dt  men,  President 
Rice  is  quoted  as  saj  ing  that  where  electri- 
fication has  been  substituted  for  steam  in 
the  operation  of  railroads,  fully  50  ;»  r 
cent,  increase  in  available  capacit 
isting  tracks  and  other  facilities  I, 
demonstrated,      lie  goes  on: 

"It  is  estimated  that  something  Like 
150,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  bj 

the  railroads  in  the  year  I'M 7.  Now  we 
know  from  the  results  obtained,  from  such 
electrical  operations  of  railroads  as  we  al- 
ready have  in  this  country,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  save  at  least  two-thirds  of 
this  eoal  if  electric  locomotive-  were  sub- 
stituted for  tin    present  steani-loeomot 

On  this  basis,  there  would  be  a  saving  "I 

Over  100,000.000  Ions  of  coal  in  one  >ear." 

This  estimate,  Mr.  Van  Deusen  inter- 
polates, is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
power  for  the  electric  locomoti.  ner- 

ated    in    and    transmitted    from    central 

power-houses     using    coal     as     fuel.      Ii     i- 

oDvious  thai  if  water-power  were  used,  the 
whole  150,000,000  tons  of  cod  could  be 
sa\  ed.      Mi.  Ril  e  s;,i,|  further: 

"li  is  really  terrifying  to  realize  that 

25  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  coal 
which  we  are  digging  from  the  earth  each 
year  is  burned  to  operate  our  railroads, 
under  such  inefficient  conditions  that  an 
avenge  of  at  least  six  pound-  of  eoal  is 
required  per  horse-power-hour  of  work 
performed.  The  same  amount  of  eoal 
burned  in  a  modern  central  poWCT-etation 
would  produce  an  equivalent  of  three 
limes  that  amount  of  power  in  the  motors 
of  an  electric  locomotive.  e\  en  including  all 
losses"  of  generation  and  transmission  from 
Hie  source  of  power  to  iht  locomotive, 
Where  water-power  ma\  be  utilized  all  of 
the    coal    used    for    steain-loeoiiiolix  .«.    OSJO 

be  Baved." 

Two     notable    examples     of     successful 

sailroad  electrification  cited  b>    Mr.  Van 
Deusen   in   his   article    are   the-    recently 
carried'  out    by   the  Chicago.  Milwauk. 
St.  Paul  Railroad  and  the  Norfolk  .V  W 

i  in  Railroad.  In  the  rase  of  the  former  tin 
miles  of  heavy  mountain  railroad  have 
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liquid,  poured  into  the  water  in 
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Whoa !    Garco 
knows  that  word 

Obedience  is  Garco's  most 
noticeable  quality.  It  doesn't 
hold  you  back  when  you  want 
full  speed  ahead;  ii  never  fails 
to  respond  when  you  feel  like 
a  hurried  stop. 

Gun  o  Asbestos  Brake  Lining  is  easy 
to  recognise.     The  name  is  stamped 

on   every   second   foot.      That   is  your 
assurance  if  100       good  brake  service. 

Your  deulur  nas  Garco  or  can    , 
it  for  you. 

General  Asbestos    &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 
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electrified,  the  power  being  obtained  from 
mountain  waterfalls,  thus  saving  or  re- 
leasing for  other  purposes  hundreds  of 
thousand  of  coal  every  year.     In 

the  case  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad 
power  is  supplied  from  large  central  steam- 
power  stations  located  at  the  mine-heads 
in  West  Virginia.  Mi.  Van  Deusen 
inues: 

"As  mentioned  before,  this  method  of 
generating  the  n  for  moving 

traffic  is  approximately  three  times  as 
efficient,  as  far  as  coal  consumption  is  con- 
cerned, as  hi  i  be  :i  se  of  steam-locomotives. 
[1  is  evident,  therefore,  thai  here  is  another 
i  sample  in  which  a  large  annual  saving  of 
coal  is  effected. 

"It  musl  be  noted,  however,  that  rail- 
road electrification,  tho  most  desirable  from 
bhe  point  of  view  of  the  conservation  of  our 
fuel  resources,  is  a  matter  thai  can  not  be 

undertaken    wholesale,   for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  capital  outlay  neces- 
sary would  be  enormous,  and  would  run 
well  into  billions  of  dollars;  and  in  the 
second  place,  each  individual  railroad 
system,  or  even  division,  is  a  problem  in 
itself,  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  electrification  would  be  economically 
unsound  at  the  present  time.  Neverthe- 
less, electrification  is  inevitable;  but  it  will 
not  come  through  wholesale  and  revolu- 
tionary methods;  instead,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  sound 
judgment  based  on  ripe  experience  and  a 
knowledge  of   the  workings   of   economic 

ami  engineering  laws 

"Of  the  200,000.000  potential  water 
horse-power  in  the  country,  government 
records  indicate  that  over  7u  per  cent,  are 
located  in  the  mountain  and  Pacific  States, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  public-land  States. 
Under  the  past  Federal  laws,  the  would-be 
developer  of  water-power  on  these  lands 
could  not  obtain  a  title  which  could  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  credit.  This  state  of 
affairs  has  resulted  in  t  he  \  irtual  stagnation 

of  the  water-power  industry.  The  ques- 
tion of  remedying  this  condition  had  been 
before  Congress  for  the  past  ten  years,  but 
until  recently  all  efforts  to  obtain  relief  ha\  e 
been  fruitless;  however,  a  bill,  known  as 
the  Water-Power  Bill,  which  aims  to  re- 
Lease  tins,,  water-powers  for  development, 

and   at    the  same  time   protect    the  people's 

interests,  has  recently  been  passed  by 
( Congress. 

"The  water-powers  of  the  country  have 

been    developed    to    a    very    satisfactory 

at  in  some  sections,  particularly  where 

located  on   rivers  and  unaffi  i 

by    the   restrictive    Federal    laws.       For   in- 

toe,   iii    the   New    England   States  ap- 
proximatelj     600,000     horse-power    have 

been  developed  and  are  in  use  and  yearlx 
produce  aboul  2,000,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours,  the  equivalent  of  3,000,000  tons  of 
coal.      Vgain,   a    prominenl    water-power 

company  in  the  South  in  I  !>  1 7  product  d 
the  equivalent  of  900,000  tons  of  coal, 
while  the  equivalenl  output  of  a  Middle- 
West  company  annualh  amounts  to  aboul 
:;im.ikm)  tons.     Many  other  instances  might. 

be  cited,  but  these  three  should  Serve  to 
indicate  what   is  being  done  under  adverse 

conditions    and    suggests    how 

much  more  might  be  done  under  more 
favorable  legislation. 


"Xo  more  fitting  conclusion  to  these 
remarks  on  the  menacing  condition  of  the 
present  power  situation  could  be  found 
than  the  following  words  written  by 
George  Otis  Smith,  Director  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  in  1910: 

"Our  unsurpassed  coal  reserves,  re- 
enforced  by  these  water-power  resoun 
constitute  a  strong  line  of  national  defense 
in  that  they  form  a  real  basis  of  an  in- 
dustrial organization  of  the  nation's  work- 
i  rs.  It  is  only  through  abundant  and  w ell- 
distributed  power  that  the  other  material 
resources  of  t  he  country  can  be  put  to  their 
highesi  use  and  made  to  count  most  in  the 
nation's  development.'" 


THE  FEEL  OF  THE  FABRIC 

CLOTH  must  fed  soft  and  full  and 
"clothy"  if  it  is  to  be  attractive  to  the 
buyer,  and  manufacturers  now  pay  much 
attention  to  this  feature.  What  the\  do 
to  insure  that  their  product  shall  feel  well 
as  well  as  look  well  i>  told  by  Mr.  (). 
Fisk  in  an  article  contributed  to  The 
Textile  World  . Journal  New  York),  most  of 
which  we  quote  below.  There  is  no  feature 
of  finished  woolen  cloth,  Mr.  Fisk  si 
that  is  of  more  importance  than  t!ie  feel 
of  the  fabric.  However  skilfully  the 
designer  may  have  done  his  work  in  the 
construction  of  the  weave,  or  the  com- 
bination of  the  colors,  the  cloth  must  also 
lie  agreeable  to  handle  if  it  is  to  be  made 
attractive  to  the  buyer.  While  the  b<  si 
results  are  somewhat  dependent  upon  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  stock,  and  ;ts 
manipulation  in  other  department-,  it  is 
left  to  tile  finisher  to  produce  a  delicacy  of 
touch  that  only  the  best  methods  in  his 
department  can  insure.  Should  hi  be  handi- 
capped by  a  low  grade  of  stork,  or  un- 
favorable water-supply,  labor,  or  machinery 
equipment,  he  must  get  the  besl  possible 
results    under    the    circumstances.      We 

read: 

''The  best  qualifications  a  finisher  can 
possess  are  those  that  will  enable  him  to 
give  to  the  cloth  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
appearance  and  handle  of  a  strictly  all- 
wool  cloth,  whatever  substitutes  may  he 
employed  in  its  make-up.  Careless  and 
slipshod  methods  should  not  prevail  in  the 
finishing  department,  and  every  detail  of 
the  work  should  be  carefully  attended  to 
under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  experience 
and  good  judgment. 

"Wool  that  has  been  injured  by  an  ex- 
cessive strength  of  alkali  in  scouring,  by  a 
too  strong  solution  of  acid  in  carbonizing, 
or  from  the  lack  of  proper  neutralizing 
following  the  latter  process,  is  likely  to 
have  a  harsh  and  wiry  feel  thai  no  after- 
process  can  fully  eliminate,  and  a  residue 
of  acid  left  in  the  stock  will  tend  to  injure 
the  soap  in  fulling  and  destroy  the  lubri- 
cating quality  that  is  necessary  to  perfect 
fulling  and  scouring. 

"The  fulling  process  produces  a  felted 
condition  that  partly  or  wholly  covers 
the  woven  structure  of  the  cloth,  and  gives 
a  body  of  felt  from  which  to  raise  a  nap 
upon  such  goods  a-  require  it.    Upon  the 

perfection  and  quality  of  'he  felted  condi- 
tion depends  very  largely  the  desirable 
feel  of  the  fabric.  The  amount  of  felt 
produced  is  largely  governed  by  the  width 
of  the  cloth  from  the  loom,  and  the  designer 
should  take  this  into  account  so  that  tho 
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Bethlehem  Engineers  and  Bethlehem  Work- 
men have  balanced  and  combined  Power, 
Strength  and  Long  Life  in  the  New  Beth- 
lehem Motor  Trucks.  Made  in  "Delivery 
Boy,"  li  ton,  21  ton,  3  2  ton  chassis. 
Built  to  carry  their  owners'  confidence. 
Bethlehem  Motors  Corporation,  Allentown,  Pa. 

"The  BIG  NEW 

BETHLEHEM 
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-MAKES  DAINTIES 
MORE  DAINTY 


THE  next   time  you  prepare  a  cake, 
ream,  or  a 
tooths,  ni.'  flavoring — Mapleine,  V 
guests  will   be   delighted  with  the  rich  old 
fashioned  mai  arts.     It  a 

•  |y  to  the  joy  i 


MAPLEI N  E 

JAq  Gofden7favor 


MAKl  s    INs  1   \\  I    s">  RUP 

To  make  a  pint  of  syrup 

2  cups  sugar,  1  cup  water  and  half  tea  spoonful 
of  Ma t'U- inc. 

And  for  corn  syrup  flavoring  or 
for  flavoring  the  man\ 

rocera  sell  Mapleine  is 
remai  fa 

Mapleine  contains  no  maple 
sugar,  s\  i  u i >  udt  sap,  but 
ste  similar  to  m 
■    sell  Mapleine. 

2  oz.  bottle  35c; 

Canada  50c 

4c  stamp  and  trade  mark  from 
D  will  brin. 
M  apleirj  ik  of  200 

luding  many  desserts. 

CRESCI   N  l    M  I  G.    CO. 

327  Occidental   Avenue 

Seattle,  Wash. 
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Free  Book  ol  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  We»t27thSt.,Dept.L.D.,  New  York 

WALLPAPER 

1,000,(X)0  ROLLS  f  Write  for  Free  Sam- 

5f*  Per      1  PleCatal°eTof  "10  new 
^»  (designs  ami  colorings. 

Ro!8   Why  use  Paint  when  98c 
will  paper  Room  1 2  x  1 4,  9  ft.  high 

Martin  Rosenberffer,  '&*0$S?*MM 


If  You  Like  Good  Crackers 

— hero's  good  news!  Philadel- 
phia's famous  Kms'  Baker  is 
iii  «  packing  h.*  prize  cracker. 
LUNCH-ON   H  HNS,  ...  I  lb  tine, 

ie  irnl  prepaid  parcel  post, 
$1.50  east.  $1  75  west  of  thr 
Mississippi.     Aboul    J00  fresh- 

•  1 1  i  risp  crackers.      I 
with  iama,  <  heese,  i  oi 

olonr1       I   nir    for  auto-oilllIlK'. 
camping. 

Send   m 

2  weeks    supp' 

soni'  thai  Philadelphians 

serve  at  cveru  meal! 

J.S.  IVINS'SON.  Inc. 
H25N.Brond  ladelpbia 


finisher  may  be  able  to  secure  the  desired 
resuli 

"An  experience  the  writer  once  had  will 
illustrate  the  importance  of  even  a  little 
fulling  to  give  to  the  cloth  a  noticeable 
improvement.  The  mill  was  running  on  a 
line  Of  dress  goods  tli.it  v, .  Ighed  about  nine 
ounces,  and  they  were  laid  so  narrow  in  the 
loom  thai  t)  t  of  fulling  was  scarcely 

noticeable.  Their  raw  and  thready  ap- 
:|  r.\  '  feel  did  not  at  all 

suit  us,  but  there  was  no  remedy  that 
could  be  applied  in  the  finishing  department. 

"We  were  called  from  the  finishing  at 
this  mill  to  take  the  superintendency  of  a 
uboring  mill  on  the  same  line  of  goods 
It  went  to  the  same  commission  house. 
We  were  now  in  a  position  to  correct  the 
difficulty  and  by  spinning  the  yarn  a 
trifle  finer  we  were  able  to  lay  the  warp 
three  inches  wider  in  the  loom  and  keep  the 
cloth  at  the  usual  weight.  With  this  addi- 
tional width  for  fulling,  we  secured  a  slight 
fell  and  soft  wooly  surface  to  the  cloth, 
and  a  condition  that  secured  a  much  bet- 
ter  pressure  and  soft  feel  to  the  finished 
goods. 

"Some  time  after  this  the  superintendent 
of  the  other  mill  made  inquiries  of  our 
finisher  as  to  how  we  were  finishing  the 
goods,  with  a  view  of  securing  similar 
results,  as  the  selling  agents  had  asked  him 
why  he  could  not  get  as  good  a  finish  as  we 
were  getting. 

"The  allowance  in  width  for  fulling 
counts  very  materially  in  the  quality  of 
the  finish.  The  full  benefit  of  this  allow- 
ance is  sometimes  lost  by  the  use  of  warm 
soap,  which  tends  to  force  a  shrinkage  that 
is  devoid  of  real  felting.  The  use  of  cold 
scap  and  a  moderate  temperature  in  fulling 
results  in  a  better  felted  cloth,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  last  half  inch  of 
fulling  adds  more  to  the  excellence  of  the 
finish  than  a  whole  inch  at  the  start,  so 
that  fulling  to  the  limit  means  both  excel- 
lence of  finish  and  uniformity. 

"In  the  finishing  of  heavy  goods  this  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  securing 
of  a  firm  and  'clothy'  feel.  It  gives  to 
meltons,  mackinaws,  and  like  finishes  a 
complete  covering  and  smooth  surface,  and 
to  goods  requiring  a  steam  or  luster  finish 
it  gives  a  good  body  from  which  to  raise  a 

full  and  excellent    nap. 

"In  the  finishing  of  cassitneres  that  re- 
quire napping  to  char  up  the  pattern,  the 
procedure  should  be  such  as  to  raise 
rather  than  to  lay  the  nap.      This  method 

leaves  the  nap  in  more  of  a  standing  condi- 
tion and  results  ui  a  velvety  feel  when 
sheared. 

"Goods  that  are  distinctly  of  a  Fancy 
\\ea\e,    as    diagonals,    ribs,   etc.,    require 

to  be  chicly  sheared,  hut  such  as  are 
dependent  upon  the  combination  of  the 
colors  for  the  pattern  should  be  finished 
with  sufficient  length  of  nap  to  render  a 
sofl  effect,  but  not  sufficiently  long  to  in 
any  degree  obscure  the  pattern.  The 
rsing  of  the  nap  in  the  gigging  avoids 
the  sharp  barb}  fee!  that  would  otherwise 
appear  after  shearing,  and  gives  a  mosl 

ble  handle  to  the  .'loth. 

"The  pressing  maj   give  to  the  face  of 

the   cloth    a    hard   and    barby    feel,    but    by 

a  lighl   steaming  this  will  disappear  and 

the  nap  will  be  raised  to  the  sofl  feel 
desired.      This    steaming    should     be    just 

sufficient    to   remove   the   gloss    produced 

in  pressing  ami  not  be  forced  into  the 
cloth  to  destroy  the  firmness  of  the  fabric." 


REENFORCED  CONCRETE  ROADS 

CONCRETE  used  by  road-builders  is 
generally  of  the  plain  variety,  without 
tho  addition  of  steel  reenforeement.  Some- 
times it  cracks  badly,  and  steel  is  being 
added  to  an  increasing  extent,  either  as  a 
mero  binder,  or  in  greater  proportion  to 
take  up  the  expansion  strains.  S.  M. 
Fechheimer,  who  writes  on  "  Reenforcing 
the  Concrete  Highway"  in  Modern  Build- 
ing (Detroit),  believes  that  the  road  of  the 
future  is  to  be  of  concrete  with  ample 
reenforeement  of  steel.  The  recent  in- 
crease in  interurban  trucking  and  the  size 
of  the  loads  carried  have  caused  highway 
engineers,  he  says,  to  consider  means  of 
providing  greater  strength  and  durability 
for  road  construction.  Many  road-ma- 
terials have  broken  down  quite  badly  under 
heavily  loaded  trucks.  Altho  concrete 
has  acted  comparatively  well,  methods 
of  perfecting  the  concrete  highway  are 
being  studied  so  that  it  may  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  In  particular,  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  mois- 
ture and  temperature  has  led  to  new 
designs.     Says  the  writer: 

"A  natural  conclusion  on  the  part  of 
some  engineers  as  a  means  of  providing 
greater  strength  to  resist  the  strains  is  to 
increase  the  thickness  of  the  concrete.  .  .  . 
The  logic  is  to  some  extent  correct,  but 
how  thick  will  we  have  to  go  before  a 
concrete  road  is  secured  that  will  meet 
proper  requirements?  No  doubt  if  the 
road  is  made  thick  enough,  it  will  stand 
up  under  any  strain.  Possibl}'  the  right 
limit  will  not  be  reached  until  we  get.  to 
twenty  inches,  twenty-live  inches,  or 
thirty  inches.  Who  knows? — and  are 
there  not  other  methods  that  will  give 
practically  perfect  results  with  much 
greater  economy? 

"This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  use  of  steel  in  the  concrete  roadwaj . 
Now,  there  are  two  distinct  purposes  for 
the  use  of  steel  in  concrete,  and  each  of 
them  calls  for  a  decidedly  different  lino  of 
steel.  In  the  first  type  the  steel  mesh 
used  is  a  comparatively  small  amount 
in  area,  say  one-tenth  square  inch  to  tho 
foot  of  width,  and  may  properly  be 
designated  as  binding  steel.  In  the  other 
type,  a  real  reenforced  concrete  road  is 
considered,  such  a  one  as  will  reenforce  the 
concrete  against  cracking  even  under 
extraordinary  strains.  Let  us  consider  the 
first  type  where  the  binding  steel  mesh 
is  used. 

"Concrete  in  itself,  altho  possessing 
great  resistance  to  abrasions  ami  able  to 
bear  direct-compression  loads,  is  compara- 
tively weak  in  tension.  Tensile  strains 
come  into  the  concrete  roadway  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  They  may  be  due  to 
expansion  and  contraction  resulting  from 
temperature  or  moisture,  or  they  may  be 
caused  by  heavy  loading,  inequalities  in 
the  BUDgrade,  frost,  settlement.,  etc.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  to  supply  sufficient 
in  the  concrete  to  make  a  thoroughly  re- 
enforced  concrete  road  such  as  would 
resist  these  strains,  and  this  will  be  treated 
later,  but  it  is  also  perfectly  feasible  to 
provide  a  lighter  reenforeement  that  will 
merely  fie  the  concrete  together  and  pre- 
vent the  opening  np  of  the  fine  hair-cracks 
that  would  be  caused  by  the  various 
strains.  In  other  words,  the  steel  merely 
supplies  the  lack  of  tensile  strength  in  the 
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Individuality  in  Watch  Design 


The  reason  so  many  men 
of  affairs  select  South  Bend 
Watches  is  to  be  found  in 
the  design  of  the  watches 
themselves. 

Not  only  do  men  feel  sure 
of  dependable  time-keeping 
from  any  Purple-Ribboned 
watch  which  they  may  buy  but 
they  sense  at  sight  a  distinc- 
tive individuality  which  meets 
their  ideals  of  a  real  watch. 


Thf  Wei  i. isfiTON,  illustrated 
here,  is  a  late  example  of 
South  Bend  designing  which 
typifies  the  modernncss  of 
style  to  be  found  in  so  many 
of  the  South  Bend  Chester- 
field Extra-Thin  models. 

With  very  accurately  adjusted 
19  jewel,  4  position  movemet  t 
and  this  beautifully  engraved 
green  gold  case  of  25   year 

quality,  the  price  is  but  S511. 


SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 
36  Studebaker  Street        South  Bend,  Indiana 

For  Tears,   Makers  of  Standard    Railroad  fi'atches 


cthecWatch'wtih  the  ^Purple  <Ribbort 


r* 
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The 

Handq  Man 

makes  his  work  easier  with  the 
Handy  Oil  Can.  3-in-One's  unusual 
viscosity  gives  the  necessary  "stay- 
ing power"  to  properly  lubricate 
every  kind  of  light  mechanism. 
Penetrates  the  deepest  bearing; 
works  out  accumulated  dirt  and 
grease.  Won't  heat  up  at  the 
highest  rate  of  speed. 

All  about  home,  office  and  factory 
there  are  hundreds  of  daily  uses  for 

3-ln-One 

Tke  High  Quality  Oil 

It  makes  lawn  mowers, tools,  auto  springs, 
magnetos,  Ford  Commutators,  guns,  pis- 
tols, fishing  reels,  vacuum  cleaners,  electric 
fans,  sewing  machines, washing  machine-;, 
phonographs,  bicycles  and  roller  skates 
k  right  .'II  tin  tunc  The  wonder  oil 
for  typewriters, duplicating  and  calculating 
machines,  time  clocks  and  office  chairs. 

,;-in  One  ii    sold   a<   .ill  good  stores.     East  of 
R  Mountain  States,  15c,  30c,   and 

n  botl  •  11  .;<*-  I  [and)  <  »il  ( '  ins. 

Three-in-One   Oil   Co. 

165    KAM    Broadway,    New   York 

rnrr  luvofUaes. 

1    Ixllilli  on  j  postal  card. 
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concrete  where  it  has  been  weakened  by 
hair-cracks,  so  that  even  after  cracking  ail 
parts  of  the  concrete  will  have  the  same 
amount  of  strength  and  will  act  together  ai 
one  mass.  The  advantages  of  such  an 
arrangement  are  at  once  apparent. 

''Even  if  a  fine  hair-crack  breaks  all 
way  through  the  concrete,  nevertheless 
this  will  not  open  up  any  wider,  and  th* 
whole  mass  will  expand  and  contract  mid 
move  just  as  tho  this  original  fine  crack  had 
not  appeared.  In  a  plain  concrete  slah 
where  the  crack  occurred  the  effect,  "f 
course,  would  be  that  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction  would  tend  to  open  up 
the  crack  wider  and  wider  continually." 

The  addition  of  the  steel  is  unquestion- 
ably a  genuine  economy,  Mr.  Fechhcimer 
thinks.  Its  value  is  much  more  than  the 
addition  of  an  inch  or  two  of  thickness) 
while  its  cost  will  average  less  than  a  half- 
inch  thickness  of  concrete.  The  question 
naturally  suggests  itself,  why  not  go  farth<  r 
and  build  a  reenforced  concrete  road  just 
as  we  would  design  a  slab  in  a  building, 
so  that  it  would  not  only  prevent  the 
effects  of  cracking,  but  entirely  eliminate 
their  appearance?     He  goes  on: 

"To  accomplish  this  a  much  heavier 
type  of  reenforcement  must  be  used  than 
the  binding  steel  which  has  lieen  so  fre- 
quently used  in  concrete  roads.  A  per- 
centage of  steel  equal  to  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  concren  .  0* 
four  or  five  times  tho  customary  amount  of 
steel  used,  would  seem  to  be  about  richt. 
If  this  steel  were  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
height  of  the  concrete,  the  slab  would  have 
exception  d  strength  to  resist  very  severe 
strains.  If  the  slab  had  a  thickness  of  six- 
inches  there  would  be  an  effective  depth  of 
concrete  on  either  side  of  the  steel  to  resisl 
strains  in  either  direction  of  a  full  three 
inches.  This  is  equivalent  to  what  would 
he  .111  ordinary  four-inch  concrete  slah  in  a 
building,  which  consists  of  an  inch  of  tire- 
proofing  underneath  the  steel.  Builders  of 
n.nforced     concrete     know     whal     is     the 

tremendous  strength  of  such  a  slab  on  short 
spans,  which,  of  course,  is  a  condition  that 
would  hold  good  in  roadways.  Even  under 
exceptional  loads  the  supporl  for  the  slabs 
would  not  be  farther  than  a  very  few  feet 
apart.  Besides,  under  concentrated  load- 
ing—  such  as  occurs  on  a  road  all  the  slab 
for  some  distance  on  each  side  comes  to  the 
-i.niiT  of  the  Loaded  section. 

"With  a  heavy  reenforcement  of  this 
type  the  entire  road  would  act  as  a  unit.. 
If  there  were  settlements  of  subgrade  the 
reenforced  slah  would  span  over  it.  The 
expansion  and  contraction  due  to  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  would  distribute  itself 
throughout  the  entire  slab  and  not  be  con- 
centrated on  any  poinl  of  weakness.  When 
t  lie  strain  takes  the  effect  of  a  push  upward 
I  here  i-  enough  concrete  above  the  sleel  to 
act  as  a  slah  in  thai  direction,  and  the 
reverse  holds  true  when  the  strain  is 
down  ward. 

"With  a  heavy  reenforcement  and  the 
consequent  distribution  of  all  expansion 
and  contraction  throughout  the  slab  it  is 
entirely  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
pansion joints  in  the  roadway  could  be 
placed  a  great  distance  apart,  probably  as 
much  as  two  hundred  feet,  without  pro- 
viding the  ordinary  planes  of  weakness  or 
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xpansion  joints  such  as  are  needed  in  the 
plain  concrete  roadway.  The  advantages 
in  upkeep  in  only  having  expansion  joini 
a  great  distance  apart,  and  with  no  likeli- 
hood of  cracking  in  the  slab,  would  pro- 
duce a  great  saving  annually. 

"Unfortunately,  there  docs  not  appear  to 
he  any  large  amount  of  comparable  data 
on  roadways  that  have  been  built  to  ascer- 
tain which  typo  is  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. The  reenforccd  concrete  roads 
alreach  built  have  been  almost  entirely  of 
the  1'  n  :'ng  steel  type,  and  reports  seem  to 
>ho  '  -wiese  are  generally  satisfactory .  But, 
of  i  urse,  there  are  also  many  plain  con- 
crete roads  which  seem  to  be  giving  good 
satisfaction.  The  heavier  type  of  reen- 
forced  concrete  road  is  rather  a  newer 
development  among  engineers,  so  there  ic 
very  little  available  data  on  the  subject. 
The  tendency  of  road-construction  seems 
to  be  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  using 
reenforcing  steel  and  in  increasing  amounts. 
Undoubtedly  this  will  prove  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  road  rat  her  t  han  t  he 
plain  concrete  road,  which  will  require  gnat 
additional  expense  to  provide  additional 
thickness  to  secure  suitable  durability. 


OUR  BIGGEST  NAVY -YARD 

T^EW  people  know,  even  citizens  of  I'hil- 
■*■  adelphia,  that  thai  city  now  boasts 
our  very  greatest  naval  station  the  one 
on  League  Island,  at  th<  confluence  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers.  The  gen- 
eral ignorance  on  the  subject,  wo  are  told 
by  Commander  R.  D.  Gatewood,  U.  S.  V. 
writing  in  The  Anicricati  Machinist  (New 
York),  is  due  to  certain  war-time  restric- 
tions still  prevailing,  preventing  access  to 
tie  yard  by  the  general  public.  In  the 
sixty  years  since  the  establishment  of  the 
yard  up  to  June  30,  1916,  the  total  expen- 
ditures for  improvements  had  only  be*  D 
$13,700,000.  During  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years  over  $25,000,000  has  been  spent 
in  enlarging  and  developing  facilities,  and 
to  those  familiar  with  any  of  our  major 
naval  stations  before  the  war  it  will 
seem  entirely  transformed.  Writes  Cap- 
tain Gatewood: 

"The  old  structures,  the  little  group  of 
red-brick  shops  and  offioes,  the  wooden 
residences,  formerly  constituting  what  was 
considered  a  large  navy-yard,  are  now  quite 
dwarfed  by  the  many  new  ones  that  have 
been  erected,  and  the  completed  project 
will  aggregate  $35,(XM).<)<Xt 

"The  main  street  of  the  city.  Broad 
Street,  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
yard,  and  to  the  east  and  west  of  it  the 
built-up  area  now  extends  for  a  mile  in 
either  direction,  where  before  the  war  it 
was  limited  to  one  or  two  blocks  either  \\a\  . 
Where  forty  vessels  formerly  represented 
the  maximum  number  tied  up  to  its  piers 
there  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  vessels  there." 

The  only  way.  Captain  Gatewood  tells 
us,  to  get  a  real  idee  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  plans  is  to  take  a  tripin  a  navy  "blimp," 
or  seaplane.  Looking  west  along  the  Dela- 
ware River  water-front,  one  sees  the  "fit- 


Wlfiams  KORK-N-SEAL 


##^!  thebottle  leaked 


Look  for  Kork-N-Seal  when 
you  buy  anything  in  bottles. 
You  will  know  it  by  the  little 
lever.  It  always  caps  the 
produces  of  makers  who 
think  of  your  convenience, 
and  think  so  much  of  what 
they  make  that  they  want  to 
keep  in  tad  its  original  qual- 
ity and  strength. 


It  could  not  have  happened  if  the 
bottle  in  the  jolting  traveling  hag 
had  been  capped  with  Williams 
Kork-N-Scal. 

It  not  only  gives  an  absolute  seal 
when  applied  at  the  factory, Inr 
sures  an  unfailing  reseal  bv  the 
user  no  matter  how  often  it  is  taken 
offand  replaced.  And  it  is  as  sim- 
ple as  unbuttoning  one's  coat.  To 
open:  merely  raise  lever  and  push 
off  with  thumb. To  reseal:  replace 
on  bottle  and  push  lever  down. 

To  makers  of  quality  prod-. 
K    rk-N-Seal  oners  an  effective 

means  for  cutting  cappir. 
and  reducing  the  number ot  hand- 
ling operations.  Frequently  't 
makes  possible  gratifying  factory 
sa\  ingS.  The  little  book  described 
below  gives  all  the  : 
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TO  MANUFACTURERS 

Ourpock«-si: 

i-.il.  dcfinitr  .nd  tor  the  man  \»bo  u*r.: 

pacfoA  closurr  It  a 

nvtlio-pomt,  and  complete    I  mj  to  read, 

And  well  wort! 


THE' WILLIAMS  SEALING  COR^OR  ITION-DrttMr, 
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°>or  CAR 

The  choice  of  more  automobile  manufacturers 
than  use  any  other  make,  though  it  costs  them 
more — 

Adopted    for    the   finest   American  cars — 

imobile,  Fierce-Arrow,  Cunningham,   Dorris, 

MiKarlan,    Mercer,^  Argonne,   National,   Porter, 

ReVere,  Roamer,  Standard,  Singer,  Stearns, 

Stevens-Duryea  and  others — 

Selected  by  such  foreign  builders  as  Gnome  oi 
Rhone,  Voisin,  Charron,  De  Lage,  Cognet,  Soci- 
etie  Brasier,  and  F.  H.  Gordon  Company. 

Thus  does  Westinghouse  Electrical  Equipment 
for  the  passenger  car  continue  to  maintain  its 
preeminence. 

To  the  designing  and  building  of  this  most 
efficient  equipment  Westinghouse  has  brought, 
both    loi  perience    in    producing   practically 

every  kind  of  electrical  apparatus  and  the  skill 
of  engineering  specialists  in  automobile  starting, 
lighting  and  ignition. 


InghouM 
Starting  V 

oui  K 

mounting. 


^or  TRUCK 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  truck  builders  and 
owners  seriously  questioned  the  advisability  of 
electric  starting  and  lighting  for  commercial 
vehicles. 

Today  twenty- four  truck  manufacturers  have 
adopted  Westinghouse  Electrical  Equipment. 
Why?  Largely  because  the  reliability  of  West- 
inghouse Equipment  proved  that  generators  and 
starting  motors  could  be  made  to  endure  the 
ordeal  of  truck  service  and,  when  so  made,  were 
a  big  factor  in  saving  time,  cutting  fuel  bills  and 
reducing  hazards. 

Westinghouse  Equipment  for  trucks  is  made 
with  full  regard  for  the  severe  requirements  it 
must  meet.  Extra  heavy  conductors  reduce  the 
possibility  of  burnouts.  Wires  are  so  insulated 
and  treated  that  they  cannot  work  loose,  and  the 
insulation  will  withstand  engine  temperatures 
indefinitely.  All  parts  are  snugly  enclosed  and 
little  attention  is  required. 


■A. 


Westinghouse 
Ipnition  and 
Lighting 
Generatot  with 
Pisrrihutor 
Head. 


FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 
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^or  PLANE 


^or  TRACTOR 


No  automotive  vehicle  requires  more  carefully 
designed  and  constructed  parts.  Different  as  are 
the  needs  of  the  airplane  from  those  of  car,  truck 
and  tractor,  Westinghouse  has  been  able  to  meet 
them  with  both  electrical  and  non-electrical 
products. 

Moreover,  Westinghouse  offers  to  the  airplane 
industry  the  services  of  trained  engineers  and  the 
resources  of  a  great  manufacturing  institution  for 
further  development  in  this  field. 

A  noteworthy  Westinghouse  contribution  to 
the  science  of  aviation  is  the  Bakelite  Micarta 
Propeller. 

Stronger  than  wood  and  considerably  more 
efficient,  unaffected  by  climatic  conditions  and 
with  other  advantages,  Bakelite  Micarta  Pro- 
pellers have  set  a  new  standard. 

It  was  one  of  these  that  carried  Major  Sehroeder 
on  his  record-breaking  (light  to  an  altitude  of 
36,000  feet. 


Still   in   its   infancy,   the  ion  of  electric 

starting  and  lighting  to  the  farm  tractor  presents 
possibilities  that  must  sooner  or  later  be  fully 
achieved. 

In  this,  no  less  than  in  the  other  automoi 
fields,  Westinghouse  will  be  found  at  the  fore- 
front of  electrical  development. 

Westinghouse  Generators  and  Starting  Motors, 
providing  the  current  for  bright  lights  and  c 
starting,    extend    to    a    consk: 
tractor's  usefulness  at  the  ime  that  I 

make  operation  less  lalx)rious. 

Moreover,  Westinghouse  Electrical  Equipment 
for  Tractors  has  that  essential  ru  :iore 

necessary  here  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
automotive  vehicle 


WESTINGHOUSE  I  I  BCTRIC  4  MIC.    CO. 

.lulsmolnlt  Equipment  Department 

general  Sales  Office    110-114  \\  M.  Y.  C 

Works:  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Springfield,  Man. 


Westinghouse 
Aeroplane 
Radio  Generator 
with  propeller 
and  tail-piece. 


Generator. 


FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 
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Ling-out"  pier,  a  structure  l.(MM)  feet! 
100  feet  wide, with 35 f(  uteratmean 

low  water     the  longest  and  finest   pier  <>n 
the  river.      Its  cost  was  $785,000.     At  the 
n,l  concrete  ■  'ing  on  foot- 

ik  to  a  depth  of  75  i  i  tain  the 

mass  ighl  of  the  huge  crane  na 

"The  League  [eland."  This  cram  isadomi- 
nani  landmark  on  the  river-front,  lowering 
higher  than  an  eighteen-story  building  and 
capable  of  lining  a  Pourteen-inch  turret, 
with  it--  guns  ;n  place,  ou1  of  a  battle-ship 
and    placing   ii    if    i  ry   al    a    height 

ter  than  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Brii 
An  idea  of  the  str<  ugth  and  capai  this 

million-dollar    lifting    device,     the    lai 
crane,  in  the  world  In    more  than  1(X)  tons, 

forded  by  the  fact  that  on  test  it  lifted 
a  load  of  440  tons  and  swung  it  ovi 
than  a  100-foot  radius.     It  will  also  handle 
50  tons  at    190  feet  from  center,      lis  cost 
was  approximately  $850,000.     II. on: 

"Continuing  westward  along  the  river- 
front we  see  something  of  the  big  scale  of 
what  may  be  called  'The  Ne"w  Yard.' 
which  is  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  ship- 
building. The  new  dry  dock,  now  in  proc- 
of  construction  and  about  60  per  cent. 
complete,  much  resembles  a  section  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Its  depth  and  width  are 
I  to  the  locks  of  that  great  waterway, 
and  the  railroad  tracks  along  the  top,  the 
concrete-mixing  plants,  derricks,  cranes, 
and  chutes  all  help  to  heighten  the 
impression.  This  dry  dock  will  take  any 
-hip  that  can  pass  through  the  locks  of 
the  Panama  ('anal;  that  is,  a  vessel  1,000 
long,  110  feet  beam,  with  i:1  •  Feel 
over  the  sill  at  mean  high  water.  It  is 
b<  bag  construct*  d  under  unusually  adi  i 
conditions,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
water  encountered  in  the  excavation.  It 
has  been  n.  <  to<  aclose  the  dock  in  a 

box  of  sheet-steel  piling  with  intermediate 
cross-walls  to  keep  the  water  out.  The 
dock  contains  200,000  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete. The  pump  well  is  200  feel  long  and 
50  feel  wide  •••  il  h  a  depth  below  the  ground 
of  oo  feet.  The  cost,  including  two  50- 
ton  traveling  dock  .ran.-,  will  be  $6,500,- 
000.  The  only  other  dry  docks  of  equiva- 
lent dimensions  are  the  ones  at  Boston, 
Norfolk,  Panama,  and  San  Franci 

"Still  farther  to  the  wesl  are  die  two 
u.  w  steel  shipways,  as  large  as  anj  of  their 
kind  in  the  world,  intet  for 

the  building  of  two  of  fch<  I    battle- 

eruisi  re,  upon  which  work  is  about  to  begin. 
These  cruisers,  875  feet  long  over  all,  v  ill  be 
about  25  per  cent,  longer  and  heavier  in  dis- 
placement than  any  vessels  ever  before 
constructed  in  this  country.  The  extreme 
height  of  tin  3teel  superstructure  of  these 
building  slip-  above  th<  I  is  180  f< 

Ka.-h  slip  is  provided  with   10-ton  cranes 
nning  half  the  width  of  the  slip  and  a 
10-ton  crane    panning  the  entire  slip.     The 
.•ran.-  rails  for   10-ton   cran<  I 

and   for   |hi     10 

the     ground.      The     crane-run  waj      su] 
structure  i-  now    bi  i  its  full 

fth  <»f  1,000  I  i   run- 

will  b.  d  out  o\  er  the  gro 

Slip    No.  3,    to   handle  blllk- 

ds  and  ol  her  fabricated 

:lps  with  crane-run 


ion,  including  keel  blocking,  will  be 
$2,800,000. 

"Alongside  of  these  slips  extend  the  glase 
ualb  of  the  new  structural  iron  shop,  a 
building  700  feet  long  and  'AQQ  feet  wide, 
and  including  a  structural  shop  and 
smithery.     The  most    westerly  bay  has  a 

md   story    to   provide  a   mold  loft   700 

long  and  100  feet  wide.  Material  will 
come  in  at  the  water-front  end.  pass  through 

shop,  and  go  out  at  the  north  end,  di- 
rectly to  the  ship-building  ways.  Thecost 
of  the  building  and  cranes  was  $1,835,000; 
machine-tool  equipment    and  foundations, 

i,000— a  total  of  $2,790,000." 


WAR  AND  COLD  STORAGE 

AMONG    thi  ies  that   "won  the 

war,"  or  aided,   the    cold-storage  in- 
dustry surely  deserves  mention.     Without 
it   the  wholesale  provisioning  of  the  over- 
armies   by   the   United   States   would 

have  been  impossible.  1.  G.  Franklin, 
specialist  in  storage  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Markets,  writes  in  Distribution 
Warehousing  (New  York;  that  just 
prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war  a  sur- 
\  ey  was  made  of  the  amount  of  cold-storage 
space  in  operation.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
survey  a  cold  storage  was  considered  a 
structure  in  which  a  temperature  of  45°  F. 
or  below  was  maintained,  and  in  which 
stocks  were  stored  for  thirty  days  or  longer. 
h  was  shown  that  we  had  approximately 
475,000,000  cubic  feet  of  such  space,  and 
thai  there  were  about  125,000,000  cubic 
of  this  grand  total  that  were  utilized 
for  freezing  temperatures.  There  have 
bet  n  some  increases  since.  It  is  most  for- 
tunate for  this  country  and  the  world's  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Franklin  thinks,  that  the  cold- 
storage  industry  existed  in  this  magnitude. 
He  writes: 

"During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .'JO, 
1919,  we  sent  over  to  France  373,140,000 

pounds  of  fresh  frozen  beef.  During  i his 
period  the  total  of  beef,  fresh,  frozen, 
corned,  and  cooked — these  (wo  latter  placed 
in  cans — bacon,  ham,  salmon,  and  cheese 
amounted  to  677,600,000  pounds,  so  that 
more  than  half  of  the  meat  subsistence  for 
the  Army  was  supplied  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  freezer  storages  in  preparing 
frozen  1" 

During  this  period  every  meat-canning 
factory  in  the  country  was  being  operated 
to  its  maximum  capacity.  100  per  cent,  of 
its  output  being  utilized  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  subsistence  purposes,  So  that 
had  we  not  had  the  large  freezer  facilities 
available,  we  would  uol  have  been  in  any 

manner  in  a  position  to  ha\  e  coped  with  the 
large  problem  of  army  subsist,  nee.  The 
meat    component    of   the  army    subsist,  n. -e 

is  i1  important   item  of  the  entire 

list. 

"During  the  war  the  losses  at  sea  for 
i  beef  w<  re  1,022,000  pounds,  and  of  the 
total  of  the  meat  component  approximately 
8,500,000  pounds.  In  addition  to  the  beef 
that  was  sent  over  to  Europe  for  the  use 
of  our  Army,  the  bulk  of  the  beef  utilized 
the  Allied  armies  came  from  this 
country. 

'This  then  threw  almost  the  entire  load 

ie  production  of  the  United  States. 

This  placed  an  abnormal  load  on  the  cold- 

■  1    in  August.    1018,   the 

load    became   so   heavy    that    the   freezing 


temperatures  had  risen  from  0  to  5  degree* 
to  16  to  18  degrees  throughout  almost  all 
the  freezer  space  east  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  north  of  the  Ohio.  This  means  that  th 
period  for  freezing  was  lengthened  froc 
seventy-two  hours  to  about  two  weeks. 

"It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  a 
house  built  for  rapid  movement,  and  with 
large  and  adequate  freezing  facilities,  would 
be  erected  at  one  of  the  Western  producing 
points,  and  the  storage-house  at  Chicage 
known   as   the   United    Cold  Storage, 
constructed.     An  increase  of  the  eapaeit 
was  built  at  the  Bush  Terminal  dock 
Brooklyn,  and  a  contract  was  let  for  othei 
increases,  which  contract  was  terminated 
by  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  work 
never  having   proceeded  further  than  the 
agreements  reached. 

"The  cold-storage  industry  is  so  vital]) 
connected  with  the  general  distribution 
system  of  perishable  products  that  it  was 
thought  wise  some  time  ago  to  develop  the 
facts  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stocks  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  distributing  system. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  our  mar- 
keting systems  are  all  right,  that  God  i~  ii, 
his  heaven  and  all's  right  with  the  work), 
and  thai  nothing  should  be  disturl 
There  are  others  who  believe  that  the 
whole  thing  is  rotten  and  should  be  de- 
stroyed, root  and  branch.  Those  who 
recognize  the  great  good  in  our  syst<  oil 
desire  only  correcting  influences  that  will 
portray  whatever  faults  exist  so  that  bur 
forces  within  the  marketing  systems  them- 
selves may  apply  the  remedy;  that  the 
common  sense  and  common  judgments  m 
men  will  see  the  benefits  derived  from  fair 
pictures  of  all  facts  and  will  correct  the 
faults.  The  latter  position  in  the  main 
discloses  the  essence  of  the  belief  and  policy 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  is 
largely  explanatory  of  the  news  services 
and  reporting  functions  which  that  Bureau 
has  developed.  One  important  instant 
this  is  the  report  issued  monthly  of  the 
holding  of  cold-storage  stocks. 

"It  is  the  belief  that  the  market  fluctua- 
tions are  largely  due  to  the  effect  on  the 
market  of  the  opinions  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  stocks  of  surplusages. 

"In  the  beginning  of  this  work  it  was 
found  necessary  to  compile  a  list  of  the 
cold-storage  houses.  The  Ice  and  Refrig- 
eration Blue  Book  contained  the  nam.-  i  I 
all  the  persons  who  operated  refrigerating 
machines,  and  an  attempt  was  made  h\ 
them  to  designate  the  cold-storage  houses; 
butt  his  publication  had  not  been  brougln  up 
to  date,  and  consequently  was  incomplete. 
The  railroads  were  asked  to  compile  lists  of 
all  of  the  cold  storages  on  their  rails.  It 
was  recognized  that  this  would  not  sequn 
all  of  these  (inns,  and  so  all  of  the  township 
tax-assessors  were  asked  to  compile  lists 
within  their  jurisdiction.  Next  all  com- 
mercial associations  were  asked  to  give  lists 
within  their  territory.  State  food  and 
drugs  officials  and  utilities  commissions  in 
the  various  Stales  were  requested  for  lists 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  finally  State 
cold-storage  associations  were  requested  to 
help,  and  they  all  made  replies. 

"It  was  found  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately fifteen  hundred  such  firms  in 
the  United  Stales,  including  cold-storage 
houses,  public  and  private,  and  meat- 
packing establishments  that  held  foodstuffs 
in  their  rooms  for  thirty  days  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  45  degrees  or  below.  After  the  list 
was  compiled,  (he  reporting  of  the  stocks 
of  apples,  meats,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and 
fish  was  begun. 

"The  cold-storage  industry  was  repre- 
s.  uied  in  (he  Food  Administration  by  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Home,  a  man  who  has  Bpent  Ids 
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The  Microscope  Explains 
a  Peculiar  Quality 

Through  the  microscope,  wood  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a 
collection  of  minute  cells. 

In  most  lumber  these  cells  vary  greatly  in  si/e.  Hut  in  Red 
wood  they  are  uniform,  and  much  larger. 

This  accounts  for  the  remarkable  ability  of  Redwood  lumber 
to  afford  insulation.  'The  comparatively  large  cells  provide  myri- 
ads of  air  pockets,  through  which  heat  and  cold  travel  with 
great  difficulty. 


In  ice-house  construction,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pipe,  silos,  tanks, 
flumes,  etc.,  Redwood  is  invaluable.  In 
fact,  for  any  construction  where  is 
tion  is  a  factor,  Redwood  lumber  is  un- 
excelled. Also,  because  of  this  peculiar 
cellular  structure,  Redwood  takes  and 
holds  paint  exceptionally  well. 

Redwood  also  resists  jire  and  rot. 


Freedom  from  pitch  or  resin  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  natura/vresery  ative  are  the  rea- 
sons for  these  unusual  and  valuable  qual- 
ities. Redwood  construction,  whether 
lor  home  building,  industrial,  specialty, 
or  engineering  work,  is  hng  Luting  and 
safe.  Redwood  is  also  easil)  worked, and 
when  properly  seasoned  will  not  shrink, 
warp  or  swell. 


Gradually  increasing  knoiultdgt  of  the  unusual  an  J  peculiar  properties  of 

Redwood  for  many  building,  industrial and  specialty  put ; 

demand  for  this  lumber  to  the  extent  of  taxing  the  prcsentfacilitics  oj  the  A 

mills.  The  mills  are  mating  every  effort  to  enlarge  their  ( 

of  the  inert  and  demand.  There  has  also  been  a  persistent  from  lumber 

users  and  prospective  users  for  further  information  about  this  t .  .  o$d, 

and  this  series  of  advertisements  is  for  the  purpou  .  :un. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  EXPOSITION  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


California  Redwood 

Resists  Fire  and  Rot 
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LEARN  TO  SWIM 

Every  one,  should  know  how  to  swim,  not  only  for  the 
pleasure  he  will  get  out  of  it,  but  also  for  safety's  sake.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  his  life,  or  some  one  else's,  may  one 
day  depend   upon  his  ability  to  act  skilfully  in  the   water. 

Swimming  Scientifically  Taught 

By  Professor  FRANK  E.  D ALTON  and  LOUIS  C.  DALTON 


Shows  the  right  and  easiest  way  to  learn  and  does  it  in  a  simple,  readily  under- 

stood  fashion,     rhe  authors  are  experts  in  their  business  and  their  long  years 

of  experiem  e  have  taught  them  how  to  impart  their  knowledge  in  the  most 

way. 

This  book  is  an  up-to-date  practical  manual  explaining  in  simple  detail  all 

the  different  methods  of  swimming,  diving,  and  floating. 

Even-  bit  of  the  instructions  is  carefully  illustrated  with 
diagrams  and  photographs  so  that  all  the  positions  and 
movements  shown  can  be  accurately  copied.  There  are 
explanations  of  water  polo,  rescuing  drowning  persons, 
tating  them,  what  to  do  if  you  have  cramps,  etc. 
Order  the  book  to-day  and  double  the  pleasure  of  your 
hours  of  recreation  in  the  hot  weather. 

Cloth,  1Q5  pages,  newly  revised  and  illustrated 
Price  ti.50  net;  by  mail,  $1 .02.     All  bookstores  or 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Practical  Books  for  the  Writer, 

For  All  Thinking  Men 


Speaker,  Editor,  Teacher 

and  Women 


By  FRANK  H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

It  treats  of  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  correspon- 
dence which  are  not  touched  on  by  tli 
tionary.  The  Netv  York  Times  says:  "The 
•cope  and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of 
handy  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement. 
strike  one  as  pleasantly  sano  and  sound." 
$1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.58. 


A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

More  than  tl.ooo  typical   simplifications. 
Cloth,  7S  cents;     By  mail,  8  cents  extra. 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

Third  Revised  Edition 

A  record  in  concise  and  interesting  style 
of  the  Origin,  Growth.  Development,  and 
Mutations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
iture  and  its  Elements;  of 
Writing  for  Publication  and  of  Individu- 
ality in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  $2.00  net;  by  mail.  $2. 13. 


The  Preparation    of    Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors  on  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring copy,  correcting  proofs,  submitting  manuscripts, 
copyright  laws,  etc.    Cloth,  Ji. 50  net;  by  mail,  $1.58. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


A  Desk-Book    of    Twenty-five   Thou- 
sand Words  Frequently  Mispronounced 

Embracing   English,     Foreign,   Bible,    and 
Geographical    Terms    and   Proper   Names 

carefully  Pronounced,  Annotated  and  Concisely  Defined. 

Cloth,    750   pages,    J2.00;  Indexed  J2.2S;  Full  Leather 

Indexed  J3.00;  by  mail.  12c  extra. 

The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

A  historical  account  of  the  evolution  of  English  and 
American  Lexicography.  Large  quarto,  cloth,  li. 00; 
by  mail,  J1.07. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"THE     INFLUENCE     OF     THE 

1VII  TV  I~l  I)N  THE  BODV-'.'  A  "lost  interest- 
t  *  »  1^1  *-*  ins  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  75  cts.  net;  by  mail,  79  cts.  Funk  & 
ills(  ompany,  ,(54-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO  BEST  ? 

Get  the  right  start  in  life  by  reading^the  practical  new 
book,  HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 
by  Holmes  VV.  Merton.    J1.50  net;    by  mail,  $1.62. 
Fuok  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Are.,   Now  York 
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TWO  LARGE,  HANDSOME 
VOLUMES.  CONTAINING 
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Two  magnifi- 
cent volumes 
issued  in  co- 
operation 
with  Cassell  &. 
Company,  the 

famous  fine  art  publisher  of  London, containing  large  and 
I  1  am  if  ul  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  British  and 
European  Galleries.  Introduction  and  descriptive  notes 
bj  I  ■•  K.Chesterton.  An  elaborate  work  For  homes  <>f 
tone  and  refinement.   This  is  noi  a  cheap  collection  ol 
e  pictures,  but  are'al  LIBRARY  of  ART!  The  pub- 
lishers have  chosen  only  such  recognized  pictures  as 
have  not  formerly  been  available  in  popular  format. 

Beautiful   Reproductions  in  Color— Mounted 

It  places  a  gallery  of  the  world's  most   beauti- 
ful and   impressive  paintings  right    in  your  own 
home  for  casual  perusal  or  readv  reference.  They 
are  beautifully  printed  in  the  colors  ol  ihe  original 

on  can    ,  1    specially  selected  because  of  its  power   to 

iro  of  the  original,  and  mounted  on  heavy,  white 
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historical  and  explanatory 
notes  accompanying  eacn 
picture  and  the  brief  bio- 
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punter  make  the  work  par- 
ticularly  unique,  valuable, 
and  desirable.  See  our 
special  "  On-Approval" 
oner  outlined  in  coupon 
herewith,  fro.oo  ptt 
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in  easy  instalments. 
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MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sifn  and  Send  Thii  Coupon  To-day 
Ft'NK   a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 
Send  me.  on  approval,  carriage  chargat  paid,  the 
lumei  of  Famous    Paintings.     1  anclota 
VI  00.  If  satisfactory.  1  will  retain  the  work  and 
lend  you  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until  $20.00 
in  all  hare  been  paid,  completing  tha  purchase. 
not  want  the  bookt.  Iwlll  return  them  with- 
in ten  days  at  Tour  expent*.  you  will  refund  the 
money  I  hare  paid,  and  I  will  owa  Ton  nothinr 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


life  in  the  practical  operations  of  a  cold- 
storage  warehouse.  The  regulations  placed 
upon  the  cold-storage  industry  were  in  the 
main  developed  by  him  with  the  assistance 
of  an  advisory  committee  from  the  industry, 
and  the  industry  has  found  that  these  reg- 
ulations were  beneficial  to  the  business. 

"Reference  must  be  made  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  refrigerator-ears.  They  1, 
had  three  years  of  extremely  hard  service. 
Labor  has  been  short,  and  only  the  most 
necessary  repairs  have  been  made  so  that 
now  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  cars 
than  during  normal  times  with  defects  which 
might  cause  losses  unless  they  are  guarded 
against. 

"Most  of  these  defects  are  probably 
around  the  doors,  and  men  who  have  to 
deal  w  ith  such  things  should  warn  their  peo- 
ple to  protect  products  requiring  low  tem- 
peratures by  rejecting  cars  needing  greater 
repairs  than  can  be  made  on  the  momeut 
and  by  watching  that  doors  fit  tightly. 

"No  car  should  be  sent  out  unless  ex- 
amination has  been  made  showing  that  the 
drip  trap  is  in  place,  and,  above  all,  ears 
used  for  moving  frozen  products  should  be 
iced  a  sufficient  time  beforehand  to  assure 
a  proper  condition  in  the  cars.  Even.'  ef- 
fort should  be  put  forth  to  save  foodstuffs 
now  perhaps  more  particularly  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history. 

"None  of  us  has  ever  lived  in  an  age  of 
such  large  economic,  social,  and  industrial 
importance  as  the  one  we  are  now  in.  Men 
have  varied  judgments  as  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  Xo  one  knows  what  the 
outcome  will  be,  nor  what  remedies  will  be 
applied.  It  is  a  time  for  an  abiding  faith 
in  right  and  justice.  It  certainly  is  a  time 
for  accomplishment,  for  applied  energy,  aud 
for  work." 


I 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  MARTIANS 

F  there  are  Martians,  what  is  the  chance 
that  they  resemble  men  and  women  in 
any  way?  Infinitely  small,  thinks  Hudson 
Maxim,  who  backs  his  opinion  with  argu- 
ment in  a  letter  to  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York).  They  might  equally  well,  he 
says,  be  like  straddle-bugs  or  moles,  aud 
persons  who  talk  gravely  about  "commu- 
nicating" with  them  by  signals  are  on  a 
par,  according  to  Mr.  Maxim,  with  those 
who  try  to  get  spirit  messages  across  to  the 
other  world — all  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  favorable  or  unfavorable  criticism  ac- 
cording to  the  reader's  degree  of  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and 
his  disciples.  Evolution,  Mr.  Maxim  re- 
minds us,  is  a  slow  process,  and  its  progress 
is  interrupted  or  diverted  by  very  slight 
causes,  so  that  it  is  unlikely  that  its  cur- 
rent will  reach  the  same  point  in  any  iwo 
instances.     He  WTites: 

"A  good  deal  has  been  said  lately  about 
communicating  with  Mars.  It  seems  to  be 
a  pretty  general  assumption  that  Mars  must 
of  necessity  be  inhabited  by  people  like 
ourselves,  and  that,  Mars  being  older  than 
the  earth,  its  human  inhabitants  are  con- 
sequently much  more  highly  developed  and 
enlightened. 

"Many  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars  have  been  trying  to  communicate 
with  us  for  many  thousands  of  years,  and 
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hat  they  are   now   eying   us   from    their 
vatch-towers  expecting  some  sign. 

"Now,  while  it  may  be  possible  thai 
tfars  is  inhabited  by  some  sort  of  orea  bur 
hey  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  lik< 
mrselves  in  any  essential  respect.  They 
re  just  as  likely  to  resemble  straddle-bugs, 
piders,  or  ground-moles  as  they  are  to 
esemble  us. 

"Mars  is  much  smaller  than  the  earth; 
ts  atmosphere  is  much  lighter;  ii  musl 
lave  cooled  off  much  more  quickly  than 
he  earth;  the  action  of  the  elements  upon 
t,  must  have  been  vastly  different  from 
hat  of  the  elements  upon  the  earth,  and 
hanges  took  place  upon  it  with  far  greater 
apidity,  so  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
inic  for  tho  slow  evolution  of  various 
pecies  of  animals  upon  it,  of  such  high 
ypes  as  we  have  upon  the  earth.  Evolu- 
ion  is  a  very  slow  process.  It.  is  so  slow 
hat  it  keeps  pace  exactly  with  the  physical 
hanges  that  tako  place  in  a  planet  itself. 

"For  these  reasons  alone  it  would  be 
itterly  impossible  for  human  beings  like 
'urselves  to  exist  on  Mars." 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  was  doubtl 
ly  tho  merest  chance,  Mr.  Maxim  thinks, 
hat  there  happened  to  be  any  human  race 
ipon  the  earth.  Had  the  snapping  .jaws  of 
ome  primordial  alligator  not  happened  to 
niss  some  old  ape-ancestor  of  ours,  the  line 
i  evolution  might  have  been  broken  or  its 
ourse  diverted,  and  the  human  race  never 
ieen  developed.     He  goes  on: 

"Had  a  decisive  battle  between  some 
umilies  of  apes  ended  differently,  no  human 
icing  might  ever  have  been  born. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  kinds 
ud  sequence  of  ice  ages  upon  the  earth  in 
[•cent  geologic  time,  there  would  have  been 
10  human  race. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  the  high,  treeless, 
isian  plateau  in  a  temperate  climate,  where 
icrds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine 
ould  roam  and  thrive,  the  arboreal  ape 
tever  would  have  climbed  down  from  his 
ree-home  and  taken  to  the  plains  and  de- 
veloped thumbless  feet  in  the  hunt,  and 
inally  would  never  have  learned  to  herd 
Tid  rear  the  wild  animals,  and  thus  become 
i  shepherd  race  of  human  beings. 

"Again,  had  thero  not  been  thai  peculiar 
listribution  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  in 
Europe,  the  present  high  intellectual  devel- 
pment  of  the  Nordic  race  is  not  likely  to 
lave  oecurrod. 

"Had  Aftila  won  the  battle  of  Chalons, 
London  and  Paris  to-day  would  probably 
>e  mere  villages  of  half-naked  savages, 
rhose  inhabitants  would  not  be  interested 
n  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  the  in- 
tabitants  of  Mars. 

"Those  who  purpose  lighting  huge  signal- 
ires  to  attract  the  Martians,  or  to  reach 
hem  by  wireless  messages,  if  they  want  to 
;et  results  to  convince  the  public,  should 
'inulate  the  methods  of  those  who  are  now 
elling  us  of  messages  received  from  the 
pirit -world. 

"Ghost-land  is  as  likely  to  be  inhabited 
vith  beings  who  want  to  communicate  with 
is  as  is  Mars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tin1 
ihanco  of  there  being  inhabitants  on  Mars 
ike  ourselves,  or  inhabitants  with  whom  we 
'ould  communicate  by  signal,  is  so  small 
hat  the  infinitely  little  would  look  like  a 
nammoth  beside  it. 

"If  one  were  to  take  a  form  of  printer's 


ONE    WAY 

to  down  dandruff 


DANDRUFF   is   perhaps  the  hair's  commonest 
enemy.       Dandruff    hides    its    time.       It 
mighty   little    warning.     Some   fine   day    you    wn 
up   to   the  fact  that  your  hair  is  actually  guiltv  of 
desertion. 

Of  course,  there's  really  no  excuse  for  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  hair's  natural  enemy,  dan- 
druff, nowadays  with  active,  vigilant  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  on   guard. 

Finger-tip  the  thick,  pine-fragrant  lather  right 
down   into  your  scalp.      Knead   it   in   with   a   will. 

This  approved  method,  if  persisted  in,  will  not 
only  check  dandruff,  hut  will  also  keep  vour  ^calp 
pliant  and  nourished,  giving  it  an  opportunitv  to 
sustain  healthy,  young-looking  hair  years  from 
now. 

Isn't  "now"  the  best  time  to  start  a  systematic 
drive  against  that  insidious  enemv  of  scalp  health 
and  hair  peace — dandruff?  Send  10c  tor  sample 
half-cake. 


Our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — MoJem  Care  and 
Treatment,*'  contains  36  papes  of  practical  information. 
A  post-card  request  brings  you  a  copy. 


PACKER'S    TAR    SOAP 

"Pure  as  the  Pines." 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleaiuei 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping    the    hair    j 
and  attractive.      Liberal  tamplc  bottle    10  cent*. 

THE    PACKER    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dept.     84  F,     120    West    32nd    Street,    New    York    C 


PACKER    PRODUCTS    \ R l-    SOLD    BY    DRUG  -    EVERYWHERE 
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The  tank  truck  pictured  is  one  of  the  largest  in  operation  in  the  gasoline  indu 
Its  length  over  all  is  26  feet  11   inches  and  its   weight   loaded  is  21,100  lbs.      It  it 
owned  by  the  Hunting  Park  Garage  of  Philadelphia,   and   is  equipped  with   36x7 
Caterpillars  on  the  front  wheels  and  36  x  7  dual  Caterpillars  on  the  rear. 


Every  time  a  truck  goes  over 
a  bump  in  the  road  the  engine 
and  chassis  suffer — unless  the 
tires  are  resilient  enough  to 
take  up  the  shock. 

Ordinary  solid  tires  can't  break 
the  force  of  the  blow  much. 
They  have  neither  a  sufficient 
volume  of  rubber  nor  the 
ability  to  expand  and  contract 
quickly.  There  is  only  one 
steel  base,  pressed-on  tire  that 
has — the  Kelly-Springfield 
Caterpillar. 

Its  great  volume  of  rubber, 
together  with  its  patent-pro- 
tected system  of  side  vents — 
an  exclusive  Kelly-Springfield 
feature — enable  it  to  absorb 
bumps  and  shocks  that  the 
ordinary  solid  tire  merely 
passes  along.  And  it  gives 
mileage  that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  from  any 
other  type  of  tire. 


Kelly-Springfield   Tire  Co. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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types,  set  to  print  the  Lord's  Prayer,  throw 
it  into  pi,  and  then  throw  it,  back  again 
upon  the  galley,  there  would  bo  as  much 
•nance  of  the  types  falling  back  inlo  their 
proper  places  to  print  the  prayer  withoul 
tn  error  as  there  is  of  there  being  inhabi- 
tants on  the  planet  Mars  with  whom  we 
might  by  any  possibility  communicate." 


MYTHS  ABOUT  MICROBES 

THE  plain  facts  of  science  are  so 
marvelous  that  the  uninstrueted  have, 
jo  difficulty  in  believing  also  much  thai  ifl 
ar  removed  from  the  realm  of  actuality. 
Microbial  mythology  is  dealt  with  in  a  re- 
lent editorial  note  by  The  Lancet  ('London  |. 
rhere  is,  perhaps,  says  the  writer,  no  well- 
wished  fact  which  the  laity  finds  more 
liffloult  to  grasp  or  to  believe  than  that 
>acteria  are  present,  sometimes  in  im- 
nense  numbers,  on  every  particle  of  ma- 
erial  substance  with  which  we  come  into 
lirect  contact.     He  continues: 

"The  failure  to  grasp  this  has  somet- 
imes a  material  consequence.  How  often 
tave  we  not  seen  even  trained  persons 
terilize  an  instrument  and  then  undo  their 
rork  by  touching  it  with  the  unclean  hand. 
Phe  immaterial  consequences  which  may 
low  from  the  inability  to  conceive  how 
nde-spread  is  the  distribution  of  bacteria 
re  more  difficult  to  define;  1  he  direction  of 
,  man's  thought  may  be  influenced  by  his 
•roneness  to  accept  as  proved  statements 
/hich  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
rould  show  to  be  improbable.  If  an 
nnouncement  were  made  in  a  reputable 
oientiflo  journal  that  living  spores  had 
ieen  found  in  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and 
he  conclusion  drawn  that  the  spores  had 
tin  dormant  a  couple  of  thousand  years, 
-re  should  be  entitled  to  doubt  the  ao- 
uraoy  of  the  observation;  we  should 
emember  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  a 
ample  of  any  substance  withoul  intro- 
ucing  one  or  two  extraneous  organisms. 
Mie  observation  would  have  to  be  made 
epeatedly  and  by  more  than  one  oom- 
•etent  technician  before  we  should  be  ex- 
acted to  accept  the  statement.  The 
ifficulties  of  avoiding  contaminations  are 
ver  present  to  the  bacteriologist,  and  they 
reed  a  healthy  skepticism  of  any  'marvel- 
us'  results.  The  solution  of  problems 
f  vital  philosophical  importance,  as,  for 
xample,  the  question  of  the  spontaneous 
eneration  of  life,  has  depended  upon  ihe 
Eitisfactory  avoidance  of  accidental  oon- 
iminations.  We  are  led  to  make  these 
ather  platitudinous  remarks  after  reading 

leading  article  in  The  Daily  Telegraph 
f  April  13,  in  which  t ho  'Immortality  of 
licrobes'  is  discusl  in  an  agreeabh, 
iscursive  way.  A  thin  and  tenuous  web 
f  fancy  is  spun  round  the  reported  dis- 
oyery,  to  which  our  Paris  correspondent 
Iso  calls  attention  this  week,  bj  a  French 
want  of  living  microbes  in  amber.  It 
rould  be  a  breach  of  good  manners,  and 
rould  expose  us  to  the  horrid  charge  of  lack 
f  a  sense  of  humor  to  subject  such  a 
leasantly  written  essay  to  sober  criticism. 
f e  content  ourselves  with  expressing  doubt 
s  to  the  existence  of  these  million-year- 
ld  microbes,  and  to  pointing  again  to  the 
lossibility  of  contamination  with  organ- 
mis    born   but   yesterday.     The    popular 


•   of  Ponder  at  the  beauties  (and 
horror      of  nature  demand  tion, 

qui    and 
a    refined    and    literary   form    which    our 

pap<  rs  nippl   .     Tbt   lobd    ati  Faction 
which  comet  from  exact  knowledge  must  l« 
preoedi  d  by  olo  e  and  hard 
enjoyi  d  by  the  fe 


SALARIES  FOB  COLLI*. I    STUDENTS 
T  T  APVAl;  I  >    stodenti    of    engi 
-*■  *-    w ill  hereafti  r  be  able  to  i  an 

at  the  same  time  that  they  are  taking 
of  their  college  course,     During  the  junioi 
year  a  plan,  alreadj  lueoosnful  at  the  i 
versitj   of  < lincdnnati  and  to  -on,. 
at    the    University   of    Pittsburg,    will   be 
adopted,  whereby  students  will  i>e  given  an 
opportui  ity    to  combine  classroom   work 
with  six  months  <>f  active  engine*  ring  p 

and  industrial  training,  for  which 
will  receive  pay.     The  tun  plan  will  )•• 
augurated  in  June  and  will  apph   to  me- 
chanical,   electrical,    eivd.    sanitary,    and 
municipal  engineering.     Every  student  who 
wishes  to  take  the  industrial  training  work 
will  spend  half  his  time  during  his  junior 
year  working  in  industrial  or  engineering 
plants   within  easy  reach  of  Cambridge 
says  a  writer  in   The  American   Mach\ 
(New  York): 

"A schedule  has  been  arranged  which  will 

enable  these  men  tO  secure  the  full  amount 
Of  regular  classroom  instruction  and  also  to 
spend  three  separate  periods  Of  two  months 
eaoh  in  the  industrial  work 

"The  plan  has  received  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts,  comprising  some 
1,400  industrial  and  engineering  concerns. 

"  It  is  expected  thai  the  students  who  go 
into  this  work  will  be  paid  current  wi 
for  the  periods  in  which  they  work  in  the 
plants  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  earn 
sufficient  money  to  pay  their  expenses  dur- 
ing these  periods,  so  that  the  experience,  if 
not  actually  profitable,  will  at  least  not  be 
a  financial  burden.  The  plan  will  be  op- 
tional on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Students  will  be  placed  m  industrial 
plants,  engineering  works,  and  public  ser- 
vice companies.    They  will  be  engaged  in 

the  mailing  of  steam-  and  gas-engines  and 

auxiliary  machines,  of  electrical  machinery, 
of  textiles,  of  rubber  and  leather  goods,  of 
paper  and  paper-pulp.  They  will  be  em- 
ployed by  railroads,  traction  companies, 
and  contracting  firms,  and  will  work  in 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  electric 
li^ht  and  power  plants." 

Prof.  Hector  .1.   Hughes,  chairman  of  the 

administrative   board   of   the  engineering 
school,  is  quoted  as  explaining  the  pur; 
and  development  of  the  new  plan  as  foll<>- 

"One  of  the  first    problems  which   the 

stafT  of  the  new  engineering  school  set  ii 
to  Bolve  was  to  find  an  effective  waj  of  get- 
ting the  new  school  and  its  Minimis  into 
closer  relations  with  industrial  and  engi- 
neering work  before  they  graduate  The 
need  for  Buoh  relations  has  been  inert  asingl) 
evident  in  the  pa>t  few  wars.  The  object 
of  such  coordination  is  manifold  To  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  clas-room  w.>rk;  to  keep 
the  teaching  staff  well  informed  of  the 
needs  of  industry  and  how  to  train  engi- 
neers tO  meet  them;  to  trive  the  students 
some  intimate  knowledge  of  the  great  proh- 
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POWDER 

ANTISEPTIC 

for  Pyorrhea  prevention 


^ 


L  m 


Gums  that  bleed  easily — 

that  are  soft  and  sensitive —warn  you  that 
pyorrhea  is  developing.  Loss  of  teeth  will 
surely  follow  unless  pyorrhea  ii  checked  or 
prevented. 

Dental  clinics,  devoted  exclusively  to 
pyorrhea  research  and  oral  prophylaxis,  have 
proved  the  specific  value  of  Pyorrhocide 
Powder  for  restoring  and  maintaining  gum 
health.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  dental  pro- 
fession for  pyorrhea  treatment  and  prevention. 
It  keeps  the  gums  healthy  and  the  teeth  clean. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  be- 
cause a  dollar  package  contains  six  months' 
supply.  Sold  by  leading  druggists  and  dental 
supply  houses. 

9)  FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  for 
free  sam- 
ple and 
out  book- 
ie t  on 
Preven- 
tion and 
Tr e  at- 
ment  oj 
Pyorrhea. 


py6#« 


«Or 


Ht>N  1°" 


The  Dtntinol 
&  Pyorrliocidt 
Co.,  Inc. 

Sole 
Distributors 

1476  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


SOLD 

BY    DRUGGISTS 

EVERYWHERE 


Our  r#Miri-'i  work  nnti  our  rttntral 

and   l>ioor>iti>ry  foeUititM   •  ruth!*   its  _ 
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aw*  prevention  /yry 
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without  tu<<la.      L>lktrit>ut<>r»  vrat>t«i],      PttlDl  fr»*. 

AmrrKjn  Accfs^oncj  Compiny       Dept   316      Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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of  labor  and  industry  which  they  have 
to  met  t  after  they  graduate,  and  thus  to 
anticipate  to  some  extent  the  period  of 
initiation  which  all  students  must  go 
through  the  better  to  fit  them  to  begin 
their  careers;  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
feo  discover  how  intricate  and  interesting 
the  basic  industries  are  and  to  what  extent 
scientific  knowledge  may  be  used  in  work 
which  is  too  frequently  looked  upon  as  non- 
ti  rhnicul:  in  other  words,  to  find  out  bow 
many  kinds  of  careers  are  open  to  techni- 
cally trained  men  and  how  wide  is  the  op- 
portunity for  such  men.  Another  object 
of  the  pew  plan  is  to  stimulate  the.  interest 
of  the  industries  themselves  in  adaptation 
to    their    special    needs    of    education    in 

engineering 

"The  most  promising  solution  of  this 
problem  seemed  to  the  staff  to  lie  along 
the  lines' of  the  highly  developed  and  suc- 
cessful plan  of  industrial  cooperation  which 
was  initiated  by  Dean  Schneider  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  has  been  car- 
ried on  there  so  successfully  for  many  years, 
and  has. been. applied  in  a  modified  form  to 
the  University  of  Pittsburg  also.  This 
plan  has  been  modified  still  further  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  and  needs  at  Har- 
vard. It  is  significant  that  other  univer- 
sities are  now  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  within  only  a  few  days  a  large 
movement  has  been  inaugurated  to  put 
such  a  plan  ultimately  into  effect  in  most' 
of  the  large  technical  schools. 


OLD-FASHIONED  PIERS  FOR 
NEW  YORK 

CONTRACTS  have  been  let  for  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  piers  on  Staten 
Island,  New  York  City,  which  those  inter- 
ested assert  will  be  old-fashioned,  out-of- 
date,  and  utterly  inadequate  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  Sun  warned  its  readers  as  long 
ago  as  last  September  that  the  erection  of 
these  structures,  as  planned,  would  be  "an 
economic  crime"  and  "indefensible  folly." 
Transfer  and  Storage  devoted  a  long  illus- 
trated article  to  the  subject  as  far  back  as 
last  October,  in  which  it  stigmatized  tin- 
proposed  piers  as  "ancient"  and  "devoid 
Of  modern  methods."  In  September  the 
New  York  Society  of  Terminal  Engineers 
adopted  resolutions  urging  the  municipal 
authorities  p>  instal  modern  freight-han- 
dling d.  \  t.-es  on  the  piers  and  to  build  and 
equip  litem  so  that  cargoes  could  be  loaded 
and    unloaded   with   up-to-date   mechanical 

devices,  aD  or  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  im- 
ble  under  present  plans.  Despite 
these  efforts,  the  old  plans  remain  unniodi- 
tied.  and,  as  noted  above,  contracts  have 
been  let  for  the  first  group  of  piers.  The 
Scientific  American  comments  editorially 
on  this  as  follows: 

''Unless  the  intelligent  voters,  the  influ- 
ential   press,  and   the   business   interests   of 

this  city  intervene,  the  Port  of  New-  York 

will  be  committed  irrevocably   to  the  con- 
struction   of    twelve    new     purs    at    Staten 

ad    upon   plans  that  an    unbelievably 

OUt    of    date.      Contracts    were    signed    last 
Week    for    six    of    these    piers    at    a    COSl    of 

$5,738,148,   none  of   which  will   be   wider 


than  130  feet  and  some  of  them  only  12/ 
feel  in  width.  In  this  respect  the  ne^ 
structures  will  be  hampered  by  the  same 
lack  of  spaciousness  -which  handicaps  the 
majority  of  the  existing  piers  in  this  < 
No  provision  is  made  for  running  freight- 
ears,  either  alongside  the  ships  or  into  thf 
sheds,  and  securing  all  the  conseqi, 
economies  in  time  and  labor. 

"Furthermore,  the  proposed  docks  ar» 
not  provided  with  the  modern,  labor-savinp, 
freight-handling  equipment  which  is  to 
found  in  the  spacious  modern  piers  at  rival 
ports  such  as  Philadelphia,  Montreal,  and 
Halifax,  and  at  the  leading  European  pi 
like  Liverpool,  London,  Antwerp,  and  Ham- 
burg, where  intelligence,  vision,  and  fore- 
sight have  been  displayed  to  a  remarkable 
degree  in  providing  up-to-date  transship- 
ping devices,  railroad  facilities,  and  meam 
of  access  for  motor  vehicles,  as  well  as  for 
sorting  and  storing  of  the  cargoes  of  modern 
steamers. 

"The  typical  New  York  pier  is  a  Ion? 
and  relatively  narrow  structure,  with  a 
pier  shed,  more  often  than  not  only  one 
story  in  height,  extending  entirely  a< 
the  pier,  except  for  a  narrow  roadway  be- 
tween the  shed  walls  and  the  string  piece  of 
the  pier,  to  give  access  to  the  mooring-p' 
At  intervals  along  the  walls  are  old-f  ashioned 
derrick  booms  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
used  from  time  immemorial.  Enter  one  of 
these  sheds  and  you  will  find  them  crowded 
with  freight,  with  an  all-too-narrow  space 
down  the  center,  into  and  out  of  which  the 
loaded  trucks  squeeze  their  way  to  load 
or  unload  as  the  case  may  be.  Conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence,  either  outside  or  inside 
the  shed,  is  that  ingenious  freight-handling 
machinery  which  is  such  a  conspio 
feature  at  the  magnificent  municipal  d< 
at  Philadelphia  and  other  rival  ports  oil 
this  continent." 

Even  if  the  New  York  authorities  were 
alive  to  the  value  of  freight-handling  ma- 
chinery, they  could  not.  use  it,  the  writer 
asserts,  so  limited  is  the  space,  so  great 
the  congestion.  The  marginal  street  out- 
side the  piers  is  continually  crowded  with 
teams,  sometimes  three  and  four  deep, 
waiting  frequently  for  hours  to  deliver 
or  receive  loads  within  the  shed.  He 
continues: 

"Such  conditions  go  far  to  explain  why 
it  is  that  frequently  it  costs  as  much  to 
transfer  freight  at  New  York  from  train 
to  ship  as  it.  does  to  ship  it  by  rail  from 
points  situated  hundreds  of  miles  inland. 

"How  utterly  out  of  date  is  the  type  of 
dock  Which  so  frightfully  handicaps  our 
city  is  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the 
spacious  and  finely  equipped  Philadelphia 
docks.  These  are  so  broad  that,  then-  is 
room  for  a  standard-gage  railroad-track 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  pier  on  each 
side  of  the  shed,  and  for  two  more  such 
tracks  running  through  the  center  of  the 
pier  shed—  four  tracks  in  all.  Thus  freight 
from  interior  points  can  be  loaded  direct  to 
the  ship,  or  to  any  point  within  the  shed, 
with  all  the'advantages  of  sorting  and  classi- 
fied storage  which  this  implies. 

"What  makes  the  precipitate  letting  of 
these  contracts  doubly  reprehensible  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  met  with  the  practi- 
cally universal  condemnation  of  the  engi- 
neers, the  shipping  experts,  and  the  tech- 
nical press  of  the  city.  The  officials  of  the 
Dock  Depart  ment  not  only  have  not  sought 
but  have  deliberately  flouted  the  judgment 
of  the  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  port 
facilities,  many  of  whom  were  engaged  in 
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"\ft<r  running  1\V>  miles  per  di  7  days  a  * 

for   151   <oii>-<(  uti\  r  week*,  ilii      >  i-ton   Maek  i-  n>>*»  making 
daily  round  trip*  from   \r\<  .  Philadelphia     piling  up 

an  almost  unbelievable  nrih  i.l  "      From  om   /<//</■  <>t 

hundred*  we  thotdd  like  >""  l  •  read, 

AXLES  of  drop -forced  chrome  ni«»k«  !  steel. 
l\.  springs  of  heaw  silieo- manga nese  steeh 
and  a  flexible,  hot  riveted,  pressed  steel  frame 
—  these  Maek  details  make  capacity  deliveries 
over  long  routes  both  practicable  and  profitable. 

Distinctive  Maek  engineering  features  combined 
with    18   basic    Maek    patents',    have    developed 

the  motor  truck  the  world  is  talking  about. 

Capacities,  l!j  to  7'j  ton-.     Traol6i>  (<>  I  ">  tons 

Full  information  upon  rttfio  »/ 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  NEV  ^(^h>^ 
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Your  friend  is  simply 
your  friend 

"He  suits  me,"  you  say.  "That's  all 
about  it!" 

Smokers  have  the  same  feeling  about  the 
Girard.  It  has  an  individuality,  a  distinc- 
tive quality  appeal  which  puts  it  beyond 
all  comparison. 

In  a  large  Eastern  City  recently  a  man  asked  for 
his  favorite  cigar  in  a  store  noted  for  its  high  priced 
exclusiveness. 

"We  sell  only  imported  cigars  which  are  made 
expressly  for  us,"  the  clerk  explained.  But  after  a 
little  he  admitted  "yes,  we  do  carry  Girards — as 
an  accommodation."   , 

That  tells  the  story  if  you  read  between 
the  lines. 

A  rich  fragrant  genuine  Havana  smoke 
with  no  after  effects  but  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction, the  Girard  cannot  be  displaced  at 
any  price  with  those  who  know  it. 

Sold  by  progressive  dealers  everywhere. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf,  Philadelphia 
Established  49  years 


GIRARD 


i 


> 

JVev<e;r  gets  on  your  ileuses 
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designing  and  building  the  fine  mo: 
docks  in  France  which  so  greatly  facilit; 
the  rushing  of  supplies  to  our  army. 

"Rarely  has  this  city  been  confronts 
with  a  case  of  administrative  ineptitude  ii 
the  carrying  out  of  public  works  whkl 
called  so  loudly  for  instant  protest  aiu 
strong  corrective  measures.  There  shoulc 
be  a  combined  demand  by  the  busin>  i 
interests,  the  press,  and  all  citizens  wh< 
are  concerned  for  the  future  of  our  eh\ 
that  before  any  construction  is  undertake] 
the  plans  for  these  new  piers  be  mad* 
public;,  aud  be  subjected  to  careful  consid 
eration,  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  ii 
line  with  the  latest  and  most  approvK 
construct  ion." 


TO  HALT  RETREATING  DOLLARS 

THE  dollars  thai  the  farmer  pays  foi 
his  land  are  for  fertile  soil.  When  th» 
fertility  is  gone,  the  dollars  have  gom 
with  it.  Sometimes  they  both  v. 
away  together,  especially  if  the  land  lie 
on  a  slope.  Some  soil  is  deep,  but  there  is ; 
bottom  to  all  of  it.  and  many  a  farm  ha 
been  ruined  by  soil-washing.  In  parts  o 
the  country  where  one  sees  tumble-dowi 
houses,  roads  choked  with  weeds,  and  ; 
general  absence  of  prosperity,  it  is  a  gooc 
guess  that  the  soil  lias  left  the  farms  ant 
left  behind  it  only  clay  and  stones.  A 
any  rate,  such  farms  have  passed  tliei 
mosl  useful  stage  <>n  account  of  inten>i\' 
use  and  erosion,  and  the  farmers  can  n< 
longer  make  a  living  on  them.  This,  a 
any  rate,  is  wlial  we  are  told  by  John  (' 
Matheny,  writing  in  The  Missouri  Ruralit 
Louis).  Soil-washing  can  be  stopt 
Mr.  Matheny  assures  us,  and  he  tells  how 
to  do  it.  The  corn -belt  farms  of  th< 
Middle  West  have  not  yet  reached  tL. 
sterile-hillside  stage,  and  if  the  farm. 
takes  Mr.  Matheny's  advice,  they  wil 
never  do  so.     He  writes: 

"At  present  many  dollars  are  lost  evel 
year  by  soil-washing  onjevery  rolling  farm 
Timber  has  been  removed  and  the  grass 
broken  up,  and  washing  is  becoming  w 
and  worse  as  the  supply  of  humus  is  In- 
coming depleted  and  not  replaced.    This  is  i 
time,  too,  when  fertility  is  most  needed  t( 
make  the  farm   pay,   as  land   values, 
of  production,  and  cost  of  living  are  st 
high.     New  methods  must  come  into  on 
to  check  this  loss. 

'There  are  several  kinds  of  erosion  ant 
each  needs  to  be  attacked  in  a  different 
manner.  Big  gullies  or  ditches  must  b< 
filled  with  brush,  straw  or  somethitn 
ilar,  with  stakes  driven  at  interval- 
ami  left  to  collect  dirt,  or  'plowed  in'  by 
back  furrowing  toward  the  ditch  for  sr 
or  ten  furrows  on  each  side.  Anothei 
method  of  stopping  these  is  by  buildiiu 
dirt  or  concrete  dams  with  tile  outlet 
through  them  with  the  opening  near  tb< 
top  of  the  dam,  allowing  dirt  to  fill  in  be 
hind  the  dam. 

"Another  type  of  erosion  is  sheet-wash 

tag.     This    is    the    type    I    shall    considei 

ily  in  this  discussion.     By  sheet-wash 

tag  is  meant   the  washing  away  of  top  soi 

in    heavy,  dashing  rains   either   over    th< 
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tire  surface  or  in  the  beginnings  of  small 
Hies.  This  ordinarily  happens  on  long 
ipes  which  need  aot  be  very  steep. 
here  this  occurs,  the  soil  which  wb 
ay  is  the  richest  of  all.  Oft<  a  one  big, 
ibing  rain  will  carry  away  hundreds  of 
liars'  worth  of  fertility: 
"There  are  several  practises  which  will 
id  to  check  this  type  of  erosion.  Among 
>m  are  proper  methods  of  cultivation, 
dition  of  humus,  growth  of  proper  crop  , 
3  use  of  cover  crops,  and  the  building  of 

"One  of  the  best  preventives  of  soil- 
,shing  is  the  terrace*,  usually  called  the 
Ulgum  falling  terrace  Altho  these  ter- 
es have  not  yet  come  into  general  use  in 
•  corn  belt,  they  have  been  used  enough 

be    found    very    satisfactory.     They 

ve  been  successful  also    in  the  Eastern 

where   it    has    become    imperative 

use  some  such  method  of  prevention. 
"All  that  is  needed  is  a  plow,  a  terrace 
ig,  and  a  level  with  rod  and  chain.  The 
race  is  called  a  falling  terrace  because  it 
built  around  the  slope,  tailing  at  a  reg- 
it-rate  from  the  beginning  to  the  outlet. 
ie  broad  strip  just  above  the  terrace 
rvides  a  gradual  incline  for  the  water 

run  through  to  the  outlet,  running 
wly  onough  to  prevent  erosion. 
"This  fact  prevents  the  washing:  The 
ter  runs  so  slowly  that  the  soil  particles 
ich  have  been  carried  into  the  stream 
>m  between  the  terraces,  settle  to  the 
ttom  and  no  new  ones  are  picked  up. 
e  terrace  should  be  one  to  two  feet  high 
d  eight  to  twenty  feet  wide  to  be  most 
ective.  If  it  is  not  high  enough,  the 
ge  will  work  down  too  fast  and  form 
ices  low  enough  to  let  the  water  run  over 
heavy  rains.     One  of  the  main  reasons 

a  good  width  is  to  keep  them  from  work- 
j  down  too  soon,  but  it.  also  makes  the 
>vement  of  implements  over  the  t  cr- 
ies much  less  difficult.  The  low,  wide 
eh  behind  the  terrace  should  be  wide  and 
el  for  the  same  reason  and  to  prevent 
3  water  from  being  very  deep  as  it  runs 

mg  the  terrace  course 

"The  number  of  terraces  on  each  hill- 
e  should  be  governed  by  the  length  of 
3  slope  and  the  degree  of  the  incline. 
iere  should  be  a  terrace  about  even 
lr  or  six  vertical  feet,  this  of  course 
iking  them  closer  together  on  a  steep 
pe.  This  is  necessary  because  the  water 
11  begin  washing  much  more  quickly  on 
teep  slope  than  on  a  more  gradual  slope. 
liere  the  terraces  are  too  far  apart,  the 
lount  of  water  falling  below  one  terrace 
d  above  the  next  is  enough  to  start 
shing  before  it  reaches  the  drain  above 

3  terrace 

"After  the  first  terrace  is  made,  con- 
ue  down  the  slope,  making  similar  ones, 

proper  intervals,  until  the  bottom  of 
3  slope  is  readied." 


All  Fixt  Up. — "  My  dear  child,  what  are 
u  doing?  "  asked  the  astonished  mother, 
she  paused  to  glance  at  some  strange 
irks  her  little  girl  was  making  with  a 
ncil  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
"  Oh,  I'm  writing  a  let  ter  to  Lil\  Smith!" 
me  the  answer. 

"  Writing  a  letter  !  "  laughed  tin*  mother. 
But  you  don't  know  how  to  write." 
"That  doesn't  matter,   mummie.      You 
3,  Lily  can't  read  !  " — London  Tit-Bits. 


U.S.  &  FOREIGN 


T'S  such  a  simple  matter  to  say  "I  want  Ivory 
Garters,"  when  you're  buying.  You'll  be  sur- 
prised at  the  difference  these  few  words  can 
make.  And  you'll  know  what  to  say  again 
every  time  you're  out  for  garters,  for  Ivory  Garters  certainly 
do  double  up  on  comfort. 

There's  not  a  superfluous  ounce  in  Ivory  Garters.  They 
have  no  pads,  nor  metal  in  their  make-up.  Their  self-ad- 
justing direct  hold  is  due  to  scientific  fashioning  that  makes 
them  set  lightly  yet  securely  without  tension  or  binding. 

Every  inch  of  an  Ivory  Garter  clings  gently  yet  firmly  to 
your  legs.  Having  no  weight  of  their  own  to  maintain, 
Ivory  Garters  put  in  full  time  keeping  your  socks  and  feel- 
ings up  to  snuff. 

When  so  much  hangs  on  two  small  words,  you  owe 
it  to  your  legs  to  follow  up  this  simple  prescription. 

Say  to  your  dealer  "Give  me  Ivory  Garters",  and 
your  legs    will  thank  you  for   the  difference. 

IVORY  GARTER  CO.,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 
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"A  Business  Alan's  Buy" — 

Beware  of  that  phrase!  The  best  in- 
vestment for  a  business  man  is  one 
in  which  his  funds  are  always  safe. 
His  own  business  offers  enough 
speculative  elements  when  under  his 
own  control. 

Surplus  funds  invested  in  Miller 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  are  efficiently 
safeguarded.  Prompt  payments  of 
both  interest  and  principal  are  guar- 
anteed by  a  closed  first  mortgage  on 
income-earning  real  estate  worih 
double    total    amount    of 

bonds  issued.  That's  why  DO  in- 
vestor has  ever  lost  a  dollar 
through  In*  purchase  of  a  Miller 
First  Mortgage  liond. 

Send  for  current  offerings  and  free 
booklet  "Selecting  Yourlnvest- 
ments. "  It  explains  Real  Estate 
First  Mortgage' Bonds  in  detail. 

1IL0LIE!  &  CoMIPAKTyImC,' 
jffliyiBT  IBmaMJaNC.  AtilanttajGa. 


Let  Us  Pay  You  Six  Per 
Cent  on  Your  Savings 

WP##jfjB  «i-!V.itivc("c>m|i;iny  paid 

■w^sW  "*»»»r  <>%  onTiinc;Ccrtificat'      11 
for  17  years  5%  on  Cei 
.  atesi  I'.W  \i:i  E  Or     I  il 
MANI)     Interest   checks 
mailed  semi-annually.    Certifiratcs  al w 
at  |pai,  amply  protected  by  first  mortgage 
and  readily  ;c££hi  d 

Anyone  who  has  paved  $2$  or 
u,.,rc  -oukIh  "to  know  about 
tills   Company.       Write   t..i 

"  <•  ,    and    safety."' 

THE     CALVERT     MORTGAGE    CO. 
887  Calvert  BIdg.     Baltimore,  Md. 


z: 


TNVFISIXOR^   Wno  ure  pat-nt 

111  »U1  I  vl\0    should    urn.-    for   our    guide 
book    "HOW 'TO  'GET     YOUR    r.Vll       I  Send 

model  or; sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
II  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

— as    compared   to    the 

cost  of  protecting  circuits 

with    "one-time"   fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection/ 
Call  in  \'  hi  .  Ii ,  ii  ii  i. ui    eel  the  Iguit 
they  >refi  mi  Bfth  too  h  iar« 

(uses  which  arc  discarded  after  operati  ... 

An  Inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  I  .  ,i  ., . 

new.    Nothing  i  I  but  the  Dr 

fupestripwhi  d.  This  makes 

possible  the  80',b  cut  in  the  cost  ol  fu: 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the   Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  i   I 

fiacities— fromN0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
50  and  600  volts. 

For  tale  by  all  trading  electrical 
Jobber*  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO.  U.S.  A. 

tconomy  Fuses  also  sir*  msds  In  Cans4a  at  Montrasl 


A   BANK'S   ADVICE   TO   BUYERS   OF   FOREIGN   BONDS 


PROSPECTIVE  purchasers  of  foreign 
securities,  now  advertised  so  freely  as 
profitable  investments,  should  go  into  the 
business  with  their  eyes  open,  cautions  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  an 
article  appearing  in  its  magazine,  The 
Americas,  and  reprinted  in  The  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chroniclt  N  <  w  Fork).  This 
is  not  advice  against  buying  such  securities, 
but  an  effort  to  explain  certain  important 
points  to  the  prospective  investor.  For 
instance,  internal  bond  issues  of  foreign 
governments  and  municipalities  are  said 
to  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  what 
would  be  the  position  of  external  bond 
issues  of  the  same  countries,  and  pur- 
chasers incur  certain  taxation  and  currency 
perils.  As  the  New  York  bank's  writer  ex- 
plains tli is  and  other  circumstances: 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  average  Amer- 
ican who  purchases  a  bond  of  one  of  the 
many  internal  European  issues  understands 
'  the  profound  difference  between  such  a  bond 
and  an  external  security  issued  by  a  Euro- 
pean government.  There  have  been  several 
examples  of  the  latter,  the  Anglo-French 
loan  being  the  one  with  which  the  public  is 
perhaps  most  familiar.  In  such  a  loan  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  be  sold  to  investors  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  borrowing  country  is 
definitely  understood,  and  clauses  are  in- 
serted for  the  protection  of  alien  pur- 
chasers from  the  effects  of  any  laws  which 
the  borrowing  nation  might  conceivably 
pass  in  its  dealings  with  its  own  citizens. 

In  purchasing  most  of  the  internal 
European  securities,  such  as  make  up  the 
largest  part  of  the  buying  movement  n,nv 
in  full  swing,  an  American  places  himself  on 
exactlj  the  same  footing  as  a  citizen  of 
France.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  or  whatever 
country  issued  the  bonds.  Should  the 
country  in  question  decide  thai  the  quick- 
est means  to  a  sound  postwar  economy 
should  be  through  the  exact  inn  of  a  tax  on 
capital    amounting    to.    >a.\      50    per    cent.. 

the  American  could  not  look  to  his  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  his  interests, 
because  he  WOUld,  in  fact,  have  no  interests 

involved   that   would  be  different   from  a 

citizen    of    the    nation    which    ordered    the 

tax  levj . 

There  are  two  main  points  for  an  Amer- 
ican to  bear  in  mind  when  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  these  bond; — taxation  and 
currency  problems.    Several  of  the  former 

belligerents  an  SO  far  from  a  gold  basis  and 
have  issued  such  \ast  amounts,  of  paper 
curteiicN  against  the  thinnes.1  of  gold 
rves  that  it  would  hardly  be  surprizing 
if  some  revolutionary  step  should  be  de- 
cided upon  to  bring  a  restoration  of  more 
normal  conditions,  tf  it  should  seem  wise 
to  the  statesmen  of  a  European  nation  to 
reduce  the  theoretical  conversion  value  of 

I  he  currency  b\  one-half,  tin    value  Of  these 

internal    securities    would    be    cut    in    two. 

while  tin  effect  on  the  external  issues, whidh 
are  expTessbj  stated  to  be  payable  in  gold 
01  its  equivalent,  would  probabbj  be 
immaterial. 

Similarly  with  taxation.  In  nearly  every 
eountrj  where  large  fortunes  were  made 
from  the  industrial  situation  created  b'j  the 


war  there  has  been  an  insistent  demand 
from  various  quarters  for  a  levy  on  capita! 
to  pay  the  national  war-debts.  Statesmen 
who  are  harassed  with  budgets  far  in 
excess  of  the  taxes  they  are  able  to  colled 
are  onlj  acting  in  a  natural  and  logicai 
manner  when  they  give  close  attention  to 
such  suggestions.  Such  a  tax  on  capital 
would  be  a  tax  only  in  name  and  would 
virtually  be  confiscation,  but  neeesa 
drives  nations  as  well  as  individuals  to  do 
things  which  in  former  times  they  would  not 
have  considered  as  within  the  rang 
reason: 

In  the  case  of  the  municipal  bonds  of  the 
German  cities,  we  have  a  situation  which 
can  be  characterized  by  no  other  name  than 
to  call  it  gambling.     It  is  said  that  several 
of  the  better-known  issues  have  been  sold 
in    greater   amounts    than    actually    i 
and  that  dealers  who  have  agreed  to  delh.  .- 
the  bonds  will  find  it  impossible  to  do 
This  will  illustrate  the  hazy  character  of  tin- 
business.     No  dealer  in  municipal  bom; 
American    cities    would    be    likely    to    be 
caught  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  but  the 
alleged  possibilities  of   profit    through 
change  appreciation  later  on  have  led  men 
who  are  otherwise  conservative  to  commit 
themselves    without    knowing   for   certaiu 
whether  they  can  secure  the  bonds  wanted 
or  not: 

Since  the  United  States  reversed  its  pre- 
war position  in  world  financing  and  became 
a  creditor  nation,  a  great  many  articles 
have  been  printed  and  speeches  deln 
to  the  effect  that  we  must  now  prepare  to 
invest  our  surplus  abroad  as  England  did 
for  many  decades  previous  to  the  present 
one.  This  is  a  laudable  view,  and  if  the 
United  States  is  to  hold  the  place  it  won 
during  the  war  we  shall  have  to  enter  th 
undeveloped  parts  of  the  world,  and  with 
our  capital  and  enterprise  contribute  to. 
their  development.  Hut  these  articles 
and  speeches  have  failed,  in  the  main,  to 
point  out  the  vast  difference  between  the 
bond  of  ;i  railroad,  public  utility,  or  in- 
dustrial enterprise  financed  with  British 
money  in.  let  us  say,  Argentina,  with  a 
bond  which  was  issued  l>,\  a  European 
nation  lighting  for  its  life,  the  proceeds  of 
which  wont  to  buy  war-supplies.  The  first 
represents  a  solid  investment  based  on  some- 
thing which  is  contributing  to  the  making 
of  future  wealth;  the  second  reprt  setits  an 
advance,  made  for  something  destroyed  or 
shot  away  during  the  war. 

Furthermore,  when  a  bond  issue  was; 
underwritten  and  sold  in  London  in  the 
years  when  thai  city  was  the  financial 
<-enter  of  the  world,  the  bonds  were  usually 
drawn  in  pounds  sterling  ami  the  rights  of 

alien  holders  rigidly  exprest.  In  the  case 
of  purchasers  of  the  present  outstanding 
European  war-issues  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  which  is  too  important  for  any 
investor  to  pass  without  careful  scrutiny. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  European  nations 
arc  hopeful  of  quickly  rehabilitating  their 
finances  and  of  resuming  their  prewar 
place  in  the  world's  commerce.  It  is  also 
true  that  the>  have  already  made  remark- 
aide  progress  along  these  lines  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  difficulties,  particularly  tlreat 
Britain  and  Belgium.  But  the  hopes  of 
•ivilized  world  that  mankind  would 
draw     lessons    from    the    war    that    would 
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CONOMY 

is  measured  by  its  ability  to 
serve.  The  gold  in  the  moun- 
tain, the  seed  unplanted,  the 
ship  at  anchor,  the  invention  neglected, 
these  are  of  no  more  value  than  is  the 
hoard  of  the  miser  or  the  spoils  of  the 
stranded  buccaneer. 

We  spend  that  we  may  economize. 
Great  brains,  great  brawn  and  great  credit 
co-operate  to  effect  an  economy  in  effort, 
time  or  costs;  and  give  an  increase  in 
safety,  comfort,  or  happiness. 

Science  and  finance  pour  their  re- 
sources into  development  until  an  ounce 
of  effort  becomes  ten-thousand-horse- 
power. Years  and  many  men  are  devoted 
to  tunneling  rivers  and  mountains  that 
time,  labor  and  money  may  be  econo- 
mized in  transportation. 


Transportation  provided  enlarged  dis- 
tribution and  so  made  possible  the  econ- 
omy of  mass  production.  Selling  gave 
yet  greater  scope  to  production  and  en- 
couraged new  growth  in  industry. 

Advertising  strengthened  the  arm  of 
selling  and  made  possible  that  last  vital 
contact,  the  producer  with  the  consumer. 

At  the  dictation  of  necessity  advertising 
became  a  mighty  power  for  economy — 
economy  in  the  elimination  of  time  in 
securing  a  market,  economy  in  selling 
costs,  economy  in  productio;  costs,  econ- 
omy in  holding  the  loyalty  anil  enthusiasm 
of  employees,  economy  in  establishing 
credits  and  securing  capital,  economy  in 
stabilizing  consumption. 

Economic  values  are  established  on  the 
basis  of  service.  Advertising  servos  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  expended 
upon  its  production  and  distribution. 


N.   W.    AY  E  R     &    SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 

NEW  YORK       BOSTON       PH1LA  D  I    I  .  PH  I  A       CLEVELAND      CHICAGO 
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A  heating  system — 
not  an  "appliance" 

DO  not  confuse  "Gasteam"  with  mere  supplementary 
heating  appliances.  It  is  a  complete  heating  system, 
supplanting  boiler  or  any  other  form  of  heating,  because  it 
is  cleaner,  more  convenient  and  more  economical. 

A  "Gasteam"  system  comprises  a  number  of  radiators, 
each  one  a  steam  heating  plant  in  miniature,  with  gas  as 
fuel.  It  is  extremely  simple  in  design,  and  automatically 
controlled. 

Its  value  lias  been  demonstrated  in  every  form  of  building,  from 
small  one-man  shops  to  great  industrial  plants.    And  its  use  in  i 
dences  is  increasing  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Whenever  you  plan  to  build  or  remodel  —  you  should  acquaint 
yourself  with  "Gasteam's"  many  possibilities  no<w, 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS 

General  Offices:   534-546  S.  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 
Sales  offices  in  the  principal  cities 

Nothing  in  the  Basement     H 

asteam 


** 


■DIPT 

Jytqined 
fiingles 


Build  Now — 
Build  to  Endure 


Yl 


OUR  selection  of   building    ma- 
terial  for  side  walls    as    well    as 
mportant     now     to    insure 
saving. 


roofs     is 


The    housing    demand    must  be  satisfied, 
afford   to  postpone  building. 


ou   cannot 


Offset  high  prices  by  using  "CREO-DIPT"  STAINED  SHINGLES 
on  side  walls  and  roofs.  Creosoted,  stained,  bundled,  ready-to-lav 
without  waste — no  brushcoat.  Save  painting  and  repair  bills  for  a 
lifetime.  Afford  delightful  architectural  and  color  effects  that  are 
permanent.     30  color  shades  in   16,  18  and  24  inch  lengths. 

'  ortfolio  of  .so  large  Photographs  of  Homes  by  prominent 
I  >  ■■■■  Dixie   White"  and  jj"  Shingles  for   stile 

ivalls,       Thatch    Roa  I      '•••      Effects   for    Industrial    Croups. 

CQSEO-OOPT   ©©R01PANY,  One 

NT  J         M    V     Por"'°l'0 
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result  in  the  abandonment  of  huge  arma- 
ments and  the  withdrawal  of  millions  of 
young  men  from  industrial  life  for  service 
in  the  armies  seem  hardly  likely  of  realiza- 
tion. Instead  of  decreased  expenditures 
for  these  purely  destructive  agencies. 
see  on  all  sides  a  desire  for  larger  armies 
and  navies.  How  these  forces  are  to  fcx 
maintained  if  interest  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
war-del >t  now  existing  is  a  problem  that 
lias  not  as  yet  been  cleared  up. 

It  is  an  excellenl  thing  that  the  American 
investment  market  should  have  arrived  at 
a  point  where  its  vision  covers  the  entire 
world  instead  of  merely  North'America  and 
Cuba,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  wire 
its  former  boundaries.  That  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country  and  its  freedom 
from  the  paralyzing  destruction  of  war 
should  result  in  benefit  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  something  that  every  ho 
American  hopes  for.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  our  financial  resources  should 
be  diverted  toward  what  may  later  prove 
to  he  only  a  speculation  in  foreign  exchange, 
(lenuine  financing  of  foreign  needs  bf 
founded  on  a  much  firmer  basis  than  that, 
and  agencies  are  already  available  through 
which  any  surplus  of  American  investment 
capital  can  be  utilized  Without  the  large 
risk  that  may  be  involved  in  the  present 
haphazard  method  of  purchasing  Europt  an 
internal  bonds. 

That  the  present  buying  of  European 
securities  because  of  the  favorable  ex- 
change situation  is  not  entirely  a  satis- 
factory practise  is  tacitly  recognized  by  the 
European  governments  themselves.  The 
various  dollar  loans  that  have  been  ar- 
ranged are  perhaps  the  best  evidence  thai 
the  finance  ministers  of  the  European 
nations  do  not  place  great  reliance  on  the 
sustained  buying  of  their  internal  securities 
as  a  means  of  giving  strength  to  the  ex- 
change markets  and  preventing  further 
depreciation  in  rates  than  has  already 
taken  place. 

To  encourage  the  purchase  of  any  securi- 
ties merely  to  take  advantage  of  an  expect- 
ed profit  within  a  few  months  in  a  recovery 
of  foreign  exchange  is  not  sound  investment 
advice.  A  bond  should  be  purchased  for 
its  inherent  and  intrinsic  value  alone;  not 
because  the  holder  expects  to  make  a  quick 
profit  through  a  recovery  in  exchange. 
which  may  come,  but  which  certainly  can 
not  be  guaranteed  to  any  one.  The  first  is 
investment,  the  second  speculation  of  a 
particularly  dangerous  sort,  because  there 
are  so  many  elements  connected  with  it 
which  are  very  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  average  investor  not  familiar  with  in- 
ternational exchange. 

There  is  at  least  one  more  point  to  be 
considered  before  purchasing  internal  Euro- 
pean bonds.  If  holders  are  to  reap  their 
expected    profits,   they  must   sell   the  bonds. 

Who  will  buy  them  when  a  revovery  in 
exchange  has  brought  the  profits  in  holding 
them  for  income  down  to  the  point  earned 
by  domestic  securities'.'  Paper  profits  may 
be  pleasant,  but  thej  don't  pay  grocery  bills. 

Tin  interest  on  all  such  securities  is,  of 
GOUTS!  .  payable  in  the  currency  in  which 
the  bond  is  drawn.  That  being  so,  an 
American    desiring    to    cash    his    inter  si 

coupons  must  sell  them  at  the  same  rate  of 
depreciation  at  which  he  bought  the  bond, 
so  that  his  income  so  far  as  interest  is  con- 
cerned is  reduced  to  a  very  small  rate.  If 
he  is  m  a  posit  ion  to  hold  them  for  a  period 
that  may  extend  several  years  he  may  poB- 
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sil)l.v  reap  lar^e  eventual  returns,  bul  if  i- 
doubtful  if  many  pre  enl  purchasen  are 
proceeding  with  iliis  contingency  clearly 
in  mind. 

This  must  not  be  misinterpreted  into 
advice  not  to  purchase  such  securitit 
or  to  imply  that  those  \\h<>  do  purchase 
them  will  lose  out.  Ii  is  Bimplj  an  effort 
to  make  clear  a  few  points  which  can  nol 
be  Baid  lo  have  received  Bufficienl  pub- 
licity  in  the  advertising  and  newspaper 
articles  which  have  appeared  dealing  with 
the  subject.  If  any  one  understand*  the 
situation  clearly  and  knows  just  what  Borl 
of  an  undertaking  he  is  going  into,  no 
criticism  can  attach  to  the  purchase  of  rui  h 
securities.  It  maj  be  that  purchasers  will 
profit  largely  through  such  purchases,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  thai  they  will,  because  the 
conditions  which  would  bring  about  Buch 
profits  would  be  of  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  world  in  general.  All  that  lias  been 
written,  for  instance,  of  the  underlying 
Btrength  of  British  credit  and  the  ability 
of  thai  nation's  statesmen  and  busi] 
leaders  to  rejuvenate  themselves  is  true. 
Great  Britain,  if  unhampered,  may  astonish 
the  world  in  the  next  few  years,  lint  we 
have  K<)t  to  a  point  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world  where  no  nation  stands  done  oi 
where    it    can    work    out    its   own    valval  ion 

regardless  of  its  neighbors.     That    is  the 

poinl    which  must    receive  the   major  -hale 

of  attention  in  a  discussion  of  this  soi  i . 


KAISING  THE  DISCOUNT-RATE  TO 
HASTEN   DEFLATION 

ALONG  with  the  other  factors  al 
work  both  physical  and  psycho- 
logical the  raising  of  discount-rates  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  oughl  to  prove 
adequately  effective  in  baiting  inflation 
and  accelerating  deflation,  the  Boston  News 
1>, nam  thinks,  for  "a  7  per  cent,  redis- 
count level  on  commercial  paper  and  one  of 
Ii  percent,  on  war-bonds  are  pretty  liiKh" 
The  Boston  financial  daily  continues  its 
comment: 

During  the  war  and  for  a  year  thereafter 

the    Reserve    system     was     shackled     like 

Prometheus  by  the  assumed  necessities  of 
the  Treasury,  and  maintained  extremely 
low     discount  -  rates    in     consonance     with 

the  low-price  basis  arbitrarily  set  on  the 
Government's  own  credit.  The  correct 
principle  of  keeping  these  rates  above 
the  going  open  market-rates  for  money  was 
waived.  Banks  found  a  steady  and  ever- 
increasing  margin  of  profit  from  the  spread 
in  the  reverse  direction;  and  the  volume  of 
the  country's  credits  was  thereby  ex- 
panded. Last  fall  the  Treasury  permitted 
a  divorce;    the  Federal   Weserv  e  ant  horities 

were  left   free   t"  function   normally.     It 

was  high  time. 

A  comparison  of  the  new  schedule  which 
the  Boston  Reserve  bank.  Following  the  lead 

of  New    Fork  and  Chicago,  pul   in  effect 

June  I.  will  illustrate  the  steady  upward 
trend    of    rates    since     the     tirst     week    of 

November  last : 

June  4     January  tS 

I'.-  /'• 

('en/.  Cent  Cmt 

( lommereia! 7  <>  4)4 

Agricultural         7  (> 

1  iherty  <>r  \  ictorj  6  .'■  4'4 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  •">'.'  4'i 

*  Advanced  from  434  to  5  pit  cent.  Pebmarj  i 


a  Stream 

AND 

'ITS  SOURCE 


- 

A  Bunk 

i  ui  \  than  ii 

in. lie   thai. 
'I  he  size  and  :>iieiit;th  of  this   bank  a:  e   mdica- 

ul    a    healthy,    high   ideal   and   a   loll  ul    irrv 

but  h  are  the  source*  of  our  success,    reaching    t 
into  the  busmen  history  ul    ti  and   the    :.  ,'.ui>    of 

our  country. 

Lxpcricncc  ha*  broadened  uui  service  and  made  practical  . 
ut    our  ideal  ot   equitable   dealing!  to   the   cm-,    ,     _  cton*  of 

commerce  and  trade. 

THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

PHILADELPH1  \.  I'  \ 


I 


I 


Arrow 

Collars 

xTrkow  collars  are  just  as  good  toda)  as  the)  evet  ha 
^S*   The  quality  thai  won  premier ptact  k>i  them  has  'anh- 

tullv  maintained  in  theraceofincreastn{  lis  and  I; 

C/uitt,  I  .      ..   \     /     ' 
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D^  Scholl's 

FOOT  COMFORT  WEEK  JUNE 


21*26^ 


1KADK  MAKK 
REGISTERED 


Foot  Sufferers! 
Make  this  your  foot  comfort  week 


Whatever  foot  trouble 
to  an  advanced  flat-foot 
it  corrected  and  regain 

From  June  21  to  June  26,  thirty 
thousand  shoe  dealers  and  depart- 
ment stores  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  feature  foot 
comfort. 

In  these  stores  you  will  find  foot 
experts — GraduatePractipedists — to 
examine  your  feet  and  show  you  the 
\\;i\  to  toot  comfort  through  the 
use  of  Dr.  Sertoli's  Foot  Comfort 
Appliances  and  Remedies.  1  Ins 
announcement  is  of  vital  interest 
tu  anyone  having  any  form  of  foot 
or  shoe  trouble. 

Some  of  the  shoe  dealers  in  your 
community  .in-  making  special  ef- 
forts to  serve  you  in  .1  distinctive 
waj  during  tins  distinctive  FOOT 
(  OMFOR  IW  i  Ik.  Watch  for  their 
big  educational  window  displays! 

Expert  foot  comfort  service 
in  your  town 

F01  every  form  ol  t < >< » t  trouble  such 
as  tin  1.  aching  feet,  weak  arches, 
corns,  perspiring  feet,  crooked  toes, 
tendei  h<  els  and  callouses,  there  is  a 
Dr.  Scholl  Appli.mo  Di  Remedy. 
And  n<>  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance  or 
U(  medv  is  .in  experimt  nt ;  <  ach  is  .1 
l  inu  -t  1  h  d  and  pro\  ed  su<  cess. 
Uo   to    t  Ik      1 1  ire    m    vour   com- 


you  have — from  a  corn 

— this  is  the  week  to  get 

complete  foot  comfort 

munity  that  handles  Dr.  Scholl's 
Appliances  and  Remedies.  There 
you  will  find  a  Graduate  Practi- 
pedist — a  foot  expert  —  trained  in 
Dr.  Scholl's  own  methods  of  giving 
foot  comfort. 

This  man  understands  your  foot 
trouble.  If  your  feet  tire  easily, 
perspire  much,  get  hot  and  tender, 
or  if  your  shoes  hurt  you  and  do  not 
hold  their  shape,  probably  you 
have  weak  feet.  But  you  should 
know.     He  can  tell  you. 

Whatever  your  foot  trouble 

there's  quick  and  permanent 

correction  awaiting  you 

For  corns  that  make  you  wretched;  for  sore, 
tendei  bunions;  for  crooked  toes  and  pain- 
ful heels;  for  callouses  that  burn,  the  l)r 
Si  boll  foot  expert  knows  the  easy,  sure  and 
scientific  waj  for  you  to  rid  yourself  of 
them.  Let  bun  demonstrate  the  Dr.  Scholl 
Appliance  or  Remedy  that  will  correct  your 
trouble  and  save  you  much  suffering. 

This  service  will  be  entirely  free.  Don't 
let  this  opportunity  slip  by.  You  can  have 
shape1  m g    and    comfortable    feet    so 

i  .isiK  .  so  in<  \p<  nsn  1  lv 

I  In  dates  again  h\  them  in  your  mind 
—June  21  to 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,   213  West 

Schiller  St..  Chicago,  111.;  339  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Branches  in   foronto,  London  and  Paris. 


Dr.  Scholl's  Fool-Baser,   light,   spi 

comfortable;  supports  Ike  wakened 
relieves  tiring  strain.     $3.50  pair 


Quick  and  last- 
ing r  flit 
corns, i  alio 
enlarged  or  len- 
der joints    and 
b  listers      Dr. 

Pads.  Anti- 
septic; healing; 
waterproof;  eas- 
ily applied  and 
they  stay  on, 
85    Ih>x 


Distorted  toes 
[bunions)  are 
^oon  restored 
to  normal 
ait  ion  by  Dr. 
Scholl's  Toe 

c.  Of  fine 
flexible  rubbm . 

H  i o  h  ed  to 
in   place. 

r.'i! 

each 


DsSchoJJs 

Foot  Comfort  Week 

A I    Shoe    -mil    Department   Stores   everywhere 

June  21  to  26 


Dr. Scholl's  Bunion  Reducrf  takes  pressure 
off  a  lender  bunion,  hides  unsightly  bulge 
and  reduces  the  growth  itself.     75c  each 
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Prior  to  November  5  last  the  rates  on  war- 
paper  wore  4  per  cent,  and  \yA  jx-r  <•«  ni., 
according  to  duration  of  discount,  and  on 
commercial  paper  likewise  varied  from 
4}4  percent,  to  4%  percent,  The  contrast 
with  the  current  rates  is  eloquenl  of  what 

a  been  happening  the  pasf  half-year  in  the 

oney  market. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  also  seen  prog] 
made  in  a  new  Federal  Reserve  develop- 
ment toward  checking  undue  credit  ex- 
pansion— an  elastic  scheme  for  penalizing 
credit  extensions  beyond  old  dimensions 
by  proportional  advances  in  the  charges 
made. 

Four  of  the  Reserve  banks  —Kan 
City,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Atlanta  -have 
adopted  such  progressive  or  graduated 
scale  of  rates,  under  which  an  expansion 
of  discounts  on  other  than  war-paper 
beyond  a  base  line  taken  as  of  April  1  is 
penalized  by  increases  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  for  every  25  per  cent,  of  expansion. 
Under  this  arrangement,  which  is  still  some- 
what experimental,  the  average  charge  to 
member  banks  on  commercial  paper  borrow- 
ings will  be  close  to,  altho  perhaps  a  trifle 
below,  7  per  cent. 

No  action  as  yet  has  been  taken  toward 
revising  rediscounts  by  the  Reserve  bank> 
in  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Cleve- 
land. The  expectation  is  logical,  however, 
that  they  will  soon  fall  in  line,  sin'-;'  it  is 
the  condition  of  the  Reserve  system  a 
whole,  rather  than  local  situations,  that  is 
occasioning  the  need  for  higher  rates. 


PRICE-CUTTING   AND   BUSINESS 
FAILURES 

HHHERE   is  always   danger  of  business 

A  embarrassment    in    such     a    deflation 

movement   as  is  evidenced  by   the  present 

"wave"  of  price-cutting,  observes  (lie  New 

York  Journal  of  Commerce.  Advancing 
prices,  it   explains,  protect  ill-advised  or 

speculative  business  enterprises.  With 
prices  higher  every  month,  it  is  almost  im- 
p  issible  to  fail  if  one  can  only  buy  steadily 
and  unload  promptly.  And  this,  of  course, 
helps  to  explain  the  abnormal  absence  of 
business  failures  during  the  last  \  ear.  Xow, 
however,  we  must  expect  to  hear  of  com- 
mercial failures,  tho  they  need  not  unduh 
alarm  us.  Many  new  business  enterprises 
ate  really  mushroom  growths,  bound  to 
have  but  a  transitory  existence.  There  is 
already,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  notes, 
"indication  of  considerable  business  mor- 
tality in  the  export  trade,  altho  everything 
has  been  handled  'decently  and  in  order,' 
liquidations  and  extensions  being  effected 
where  necessary  with  but  little  inconve- 
nience to  the  public  at  large.'"  The  editor 
of  (he  New  York  business  organ  proceeds: 

It   is,    however,    necessary    to    remember 

that  when  real  price  recessions  come  they 
will  necessarily  mean  hardship.  The  most 
serious  sufferings  will  be  inflicted  upon 
those  who  find  themselves  overstocked  or 
with  large  commitments.  Such  bouses  nec- 
essarily have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  un- 
wisdom by  seeing  their  capital  eaten  up  to 
cover  tho  loss  on  (heir  goods.      Others,  how- 


ever,   will    Miff,  r    Trom    the    fad    ll 
«  ii  li  t  be  l>'    i  <.r  judgment  and  t  h<    ul  i 

ill  on  their  pan  ih<  j   .•.  ill  find  1 1 

CTOwdi  'I.     In  man;.  lira     ■  .! 

number  of  <  itablishnu  i 
doubt*  dlj    largt  r  than 

pric-  p  <-i  r|(    and  a-  a  high)  r  'I' 

I-  < .  1 1 1  <  d  Tor  in  the  attainment  ol  I 

■■■  ill   find   ih' 

crowded  on  I.     Deelini  -  in  pric<  i  v.  ill  a 

t  be  small  margin  "f  profit  w bich  wa^  all  • 

their  ability  or  good  management  enabled 

them  to  gain,  while  oihir  oonoenu  which 

were  bettor  managed  or  enjoyed  B 

patronage  will  succeed  in  holding  their < 

in  a  much  more  permanent 

not  lung  new  in  this  condition  of  aff a 

it  is  a  situation  which hs  toted  during 

former  periods  w  ho.-e  character'  I  Bi- 
ble  those  of   the    pre   i  n: 

We  can  not,  however,  bavi  ke  and 

i  at    it    too,  and  if  it   be  true  thai   SOm<    I 

<■!'  liii-in.   -   have  become  overgrown  and 

need  pruning  the  results  of  tin  pruning 
process  must  be  endured  for  the  sake  of  the 

greater  benefit  to  be  gained  therefrom. 
Any    other    point    <>f    view     would    convict 

those  who  have  been  urging  w  lism 

and  moderation  of  insincerity,  to  sa\    the 
least.      It  is  ;•  Date  in  which  a  definite  i 
ness  theory  or  philosophy  is  called  for,  and 
along  with  it    the  OOUrage  and  <-"U 

to  stand  by  the  ideas  thus  advocated. 

Within  the  past  few  months  tin  number 
of  business  failures  and  retirements  ha-  I 
abnormally  small.  This  i-  the  OUtcom<  of 
the  free  extension  of  credit,  the  Bteadilj 
rising  prices,  the  lack  of  accumulation 
goods,  and  other  factors  of  the  same  l"  ih  ral 
description.  In  the  national  banking  \\  — 
torn  itself  for  1919  there  was  recorded  the 
unusual  condition  of  a  general  absence  of 
failures.  Few  if  any  other  lines  of  business 
can  say  as  much,  but  all  can  with  justice 
claim  that  they  have  enjoyed  a  op  low 
percentage  of  business  mortality.  If  dur- 
ing the  process  <>f  reconstruction  this  per- 
centage should  become  somewhat  larger 
the  fact  will  not  be  one  to  cause  alarm,  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  regret  the  oc- 
currence of  individual  instances  of  ill  sue 
or  misfortune.  A  margin  of  failure  or  re- 
tirements is  not  to  be  avoided  in  any  field 
of  enterprise,  and  when  conditions  have  for 

a  time  been  such  as  to  minimize  it  the  fact, 
altho  matter  for  congratulation,  does  not 
afford  reason  for  belief  in  the  indefinite 
continuance  of  such  conditions. 


PER -CAPITA  TAXATION  in  Till 
-BIG  KM  R"  (;o\  I  RNBfl  NTS  In  n- 
plj  to  a  question  in  tin  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  British  chancellor  «>f  the  Ex- 
chequer recently  gave  out  certain  figures 
comparing  present  and  prewar  per-eapita 
direct  taxation  in  the  principal  Allied 
countries.  The  taxes  taken  into  account 
for  Great  Britain  are  income  tax  including 
super-tax',  exce-s-protiis  tax.  and  death 
duties,  and  for  the  other  Countries  the 
immediately      corresponding      lax.-. 

The  Economist,  which  quotes  Mr.  Chamtx  r- 

lain's  figures  as  follows: 
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Keeps  Trousers  Up 
Shirt  Down 


Cuticura  Soap 


IS  1 1> t  \I  ■ 


For  the  Hands 

Se*p,Ointn  rnt  Tfclrui  ■  >i«rc  Forsssunplea 
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Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  759  Ninth.  Washington.  0.  C. 


v  mW altera  Master-craft 

Pain  tor. 

Built  by  Master  I  raftsmea 
in  Ttoj  .  as  are  all  of  the 

s.t\lish  and   comfortable — 

SUDEWELl 

SOFT  COLLARS  N 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO..  1      j    \     v. 

M***nt.<  II  M  I  MNKK  SHIR  |v\         -  i   i  M  ^KK 
A11IL1    IK     I  NLitKWl    \K 
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THE  NEW  PATENT 
PARKER  CLIP 

He  Itl  in  : 
washer.      Hold 
pen  tightlyai  n 

25  Cents  Extra 


•'-'-•-'•        *&K- 


The  Pen  that  Makes 
a  Letter  Easy 

When  you're  traveling  on 
vacation  or  business  you'll 
find  it  easier  to  remember 
the  home  folks  if  you  have 
the  handy  Parker  Fountain 
Pen  in  your  pocket. 

The  Parker  Pen  can't  flood 
in  \\  riting  or  leak  in  carry- 
ing. The  Parker  "lucky 
curve"  controls  the  ink 
supply  and  assu  n  s  a 
smooth  even  flow  that 
makes  writing  a  pleasure. 
It  inks  the  point  and  not  the 
fingers. 

Safety  Sealed — no  hole  in 
tin  barrel  wall,  no  chance 
for  leaking.  The  Parker  is 
filled  in  an  instant  by  the 
Push-the-Button  devici  ai 
the  top  ol  the  barrel  no 
pii  >n  i  t  ions  to  crowd  the 
hand  or  pocket. 

Si  v  en  million  Pai  ki  rs  sold. 
Mon  than  20,000  deal*  i  s 
I  and  guaranteetheSafety 
Sealed  "lucky  curve"  Parker, 
on  a  real  service  basis. 

.1   Pen  fot  Every  Use 
The  Parker  Pen  Company 

JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

\iu  York       i 


PARKE 
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CURRENT     ♦      EVENTS 


RUSSIA 

June  2. — The     British     Cabin*  cides 

upon  resumption  of  trade  with  Soviet 
Russia  as  soon  as  the  neeessarj  mech- 
anism can  be  arranged.  This  follows 
conversations  with  Gregory  Krassin, 
Soviel  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce to  Greal  Britain. 

June  -i.  -The  Poles  Launch  a  count*  r- 
attack  south  of  Kief,  where  the  "  Reds" 
have  concentrated  in  an  efforl  to 
drive  to  the  northwesl  and  compel  the 
Poles  to  evacuate  Kief  message 

Prom  Warsaw. 

June  4. — According  to  advices  reaching 
London  a  new  Bolshevik  offensive 
begins  between  the  Pripel  region  and 
thi  Dnieper  River.  It  is  said  the 
Polish  posts  have  been  driven  back 
by  a  force  of  16,000  cavalry   and  one 

infantry   di\  ision. 

June  5. — The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  will  consider  at  its  forthcoming 
meeting  in  London  a  basis  for  settle- 
ment between  the  Poles  and  the 
Bolsheviki.  It  will  be  the  lirst  real 
test  of  the  League  in  practical  politics. 

The  Bolsheviki  intlici  severe  losses  on 
the  Poles  in  an  attack  fifty  miles  south 
of  Kief,  says  a  Bolshevik  Moscow 
dispatch  to  London. 

Occupation  of  Nikolaiefsk,  Siberia,  by  a 
Japanese  naval  force  is  reported  to  the 
state  Department  at  Washington.  The 
Japanese  force  was  dispatched  there 
alter  an  uprising  in  which  many 
Japanese  were  killed. 

The  Lithuanian  delegation  in  Moscow 
engaged  in  peace  negotiations  with 
Soviet  Russia  informs  the  Lithuanian 
delegation  in  London  that  the  Soviel 
Governmenl  agrees  to  concede  Vilna 
io  the  Lithuanian.-,  recognizing  thai 
citj  to  be  the  rightful  capital  of 
Lithuania. 

June  6.  A  \\'ai>aw  report  says  the  Poles 
are  continuing  their  successful  attacks 
on  the  northern  I'roui  and  have  oc- 
cupied Glubokoi,  taking  many  pris- 
oners and  war-supplies. 

June  8.  The  Bolsheviki  release  all  the 
remaining  British  prisoners  in  Russia, 
aside  from  ordinary  criminals,  says  a 
Loudon  report.  The  action  was  taken 
at  the  request  of  the  British  labor 
dc  legation   now    in   Russia. 

FOREIGN 

June  2.  \iloiu.  d.  la  Huerta,  elected  Pro- 
visional  President   of  Mexico,   lakes  the 

of    office    in    the    Chamber    of 
Depul ies  ai   Mexico  City. 

.June  :<.  -A  deficit  of  -MIX). (KM)  pesos  exists 

in  the  Mexican  Treasury,  according  to 
Mexico  City  newspaper-,  quoting  the 
M  mister  of  Pinani 

Norway  n  to  accept    the  mandate 

overJDanzig  when  it  is  proffered  bj  the 
Supreme  Council,  Bays  a  report  from 
i  openhagen, 

Premier  Nun,  of  Italy,  makes  new  com- 
promise   proposals     tO    JugO-Slavia    in- 
tended to  solve  the  Adriatic  question, 
ording  to  a  Paria  n  port      President 
Wilson's    stipulations    relative    to    the 

eastern     boundary     of    Julian     Yenetia 

followed,  with  a  few  slight  modifica- 
tions, and  the  placing  of  Abba 

under  Italian  -  aty. 

'flu      i  h    ernments    "t    I  In  at     Britain, 
D  tuns rk,    1  lolland,    \  Sweden. 

and  Switzerland  arrangt  and  sub- 

atial  credits  for   the   relief  and 


construction  of  central  European  coun- 
tries, including  Austria  and  Hungary. 
The  credits  are  mainly  in  the  form  of 
raw    materials  and  food. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Trades  Unions  and  the 
General  Council  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Transport  Worker-,  in 
session  at  Amsterdam,  decide  to  pro- 
claim a  general  boycotl  on  commerce 
with  Hungary  to  begin  June  'JO.  Re- 
solutions  are  passed  calling  for  the 
cutting  off  of  communication  by  rail, 
sea,  post,  telegraph,  ami  other  means 
between  Hungary  and  the  outside 
world,  as  a  protest  against  the  "per- 
secution of  Hungarian  workmen  ftv  the 
While  Terror." 

An     army     of    a     thousand     men     uni 
General   Osuna,  revolting   against    the 
present     regime     in     Mexico,     is    over- 
taken ami  defeated  at    Villa  de  Allendfl 

by  forces  of  the  Government,  says  ai 
El  Paso  dispatch. 

A  housing  congress,  composed  ol'  several 
hundred  delegates  from  a  number  of  i  he 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  in- 
eluding     the     United     States,     meets     Ill 

London    to    study     housing    problems, 

made  acute  all  over  the  world  bj  I  lie 
war. 

June  4. — Encounters  between  ( rerman  and 
French    soldiers   ai    Gleiweitz,,  Silesia, 

resulting  in  the  injury  of  a  number  ol' 
persons  on  each  side,  are  reported  from 
Berlin. 

The    treat}    of   peace   with    Hungary 

signed  ii.  Bans.  A  member  of  lit 
Hungarian  delegation  said  this  was  the 
hardest  of  all  the  treaties  and  exprest 
the  opinion  that  1  he  amputation  of  ivvo- 
l birds  of  Hungary's  territory  would 
create  such  economic  difficulties  thai 
a  revision  of  the  treaty  would  be 
necessary . 

An  airplane  piloted  by  Lieutenants 
Bossoutrot  and  Bernard  breaks  the 
world's  record  for  continuous  (light 
near    Paris,    remaining    in    the   air   over 

i  wenty-four  hours. 
All    the    German    generals    commanding 
Reichswehr   forces   are   summoned    to 

Berlin,  and  in  the  presence  of  President 
Kbert  and  Minister  of  Defense  Gessler 
testify  their  allegiance  to  the  republic. 
and  to  the  constitution. 

June  .").     The  Norwegian  Government.with 

i he  approval  of  the  Storthing,  informs 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  thai  Nor- 
way is  willing  to  resume  commercial  re- 
lations with  Russia  immediately. 
Budapest  goes  into  mourning  while  the 
Hungarian  peace  treaty  is  being  signed 
in  l'aris,  the  stores  of  the  city  close,  the 
tramways  and  railways  cease  to  run. 
and   the  In  IN  ;1re  tolled. 

June  G. — British  war-ships  open  tire  on 
Turkish  Nationalist  positions  near 
Ton/la  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  when 
the  Nationalists  approach  the  British 
entrenchments. 

Albanian  insurgents  annihilate  an  Italian 
battalion  near  Alessio  and  Italian 
war-ships  shell  that  city,  says  a  Vienna 
dispatch  to  London. 

'flie  Allies  allow  the  Turks  a  delay  of 
fifteen  <\:^±  in  which  to  present  their 
observations  on  the  peace  terms. 

June  7.  Early  returns  from  the  recent 
elections  in  Germany  indicate  that  the 
Majoritj  Socialists,  and  particularly 
i  he  Democrats,  have  suffered  a  crush- 
ing    defeat.      The     returns     -how      I  he 

Independent  Socialists  in  the  lead. 


Thr    J  il<  rnr\      J  ■  j'l      )  020  ]  i   I 


in   Metal   Products 

From  the  original  Zinc-faced  washboard  to  the  modern  wash- 
ing machine  with  its  rotating  Zinc  cylinder,  Zinc  has  demon- 
strated its  superiority  as  a  non-rusting,  easily  formed  mct.il. 
Because  of  its  low  cost,  and  its  wonderful  drawing  and  spinning 
properties  it  is  rapidly  replacing  other  met.ds  in  many  fields  of 
manufacture. 

Rolled  Zinc  has  main'  uses  and  almost  endless  possibilities.      In  a 
dry  battery  it   rings    the    hells   in  your    home   and    office,  and    lig; 
your  way. 

It  protects  your  preserves  as  a  jar-top.  It  can  he  readily  plated  in 
the  various  finishes,  including  copper,  hrass,  silver,  gold  and  nickel. 

This  Company  rolls  Zinc  of  several  grades,  from  the  uniquely 
pure  Horse  (lead  Brand,  made  from  the  virgin  ore  of  our  famous 
Franklin  mines,  to  the  regular  commercial  quality  obtained  from 
ores  from  other  deposits. 

Each  frade  has  its  held  and  it  is  the  work  of  our  Research  De- 
partment to  study  the  needs  of  manufacturers  and  recommend  the 
brand    that    will    make   for   greatest    economy    without   detriment   to 

qualitx        The  cooperation  of  this  Research  Department  is   off.  red  all 
makers  of  metal  products. 

•  THK  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY.  I  0  Fnmt  Stm 

ESTABLISHED  1S4S 

CHICAGO:     Mineral  Poinl  '/in.    (  ompuiy,  111]   Marquette  Buili 
PITTSBURGH!     ["he  New  Jersey  Zinc  <  'liver  Bui 

Manufacturtrt  o/"/-iii  0*  '    Z«K    {.Spelte?    .     v 

Rolled  V:ik   Strips  and  PlattS,   ZifU    I 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey* 

zinc 
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Art  in  rfie  ^ress  ^orrru 


YOUR  master  printer  is  an 
artist.  A  distinctive  letterhead 
may  be  his  subject.  He  will  strive 
to  express  in  it  the  personality  of 
the  one  whose  signature  it  is  to 
bear.  His  materials  are  fonts  of 
type,  ink  and  good  paper.  The 
latter,  he  knows,  is  essential  in 
turning  out  a  clean,  fine  impres- 
sion  o\  the  type  face — its  delicate 
serif  or  shade  line. 

The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  studied  those  problems 
ot  the  printer  that  pertain  to 
paper  in  the  making.  It  has 
also  followed  with  interest  the 


success  of  the  United  Typothe- 
tae  in  standardizing  printing 
practices. 

As  a  result,  Systems  has  been 
made  a  bond  of  exceptional  qual- 
ity by  its  rag-content  rnd  careful 
loft-seasoning.  Your  printer 
knows  it  is  dependable. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive  group 
of  papers — a  grade  for  every  Bond 
and  Ledger  need — all  produced 
under  the  same  advantageous  con- 
ditions— and  including  the  well 
known  Pilgrim,  Transcript, 
Atlantic  and  Manifest  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills  tit  Bai\gor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


rrn 


i 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


June  8     Several    Italian     war-ships    Lei 
for  Albania  to  ;i  ->ist    1 1 1  *  -   Italian  gar- 
rison against,  the  insurgent-. 

Late  returns  from  the  German  elections 
emphasize  the  heavy  losses  suffered  bj 
the  coalition  parties. 

The    German    Government    tenders    H 
resignation    to    President    Eberl 
result  of  the  outcome  of  t  li<   eli  ction 
The  President  requested  the  Ministers 
to  remain  in  office  provisionally. 

General  Rodolfo  Herrera  arrives  in 
Mexico    City    bearing    documents    to 

prove  that  President  ('arran/.a  com- 
mitted Buioide  alter  having  been  aban- 
doned   by    the    persons  accompanying 

him. 

ELECTION   PRELIMINARIES 

June  5.  Republican  field-marshals  of  the 
opposing  groups  gather  at  Chicago 
for  the  national  convention  that  opens 
on  the  Nth.  Republican  women  for 
the   first   time   in    the   history   of   the 

country  take  seats  at  a  national  con- 
vention, twelve  women  delegates  hav- 
ing    been     chosen     delegates     in     their 

respective  States.     Representatives   of 

twenty  States  promise  to  assist  the 
National  Woman's  party  to  picket  the 
national  convention  as  a  protest  against 
what  they  term  the  "dilatory  and  ob- 
structive tactics  of  the  Republican  party 
and  its  officials." 

June  8.  -The  Republican  National  ( 'onven- 
tion  opens  in  Chicago.  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  is  made 
permanent  chairman  and  delivers  the 
Key-note  speech,  in  which  In  enunciates 
the  issues  confront  ng  the  Country  and 
denounces  President  Wilson's  demand 
for  the  League  of  Nations  without 
reservations  and  Ihe  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration for  its  "watchful -waiting" 
policy  in  Mexico,  its  failure  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  profiteers,  and  its 
lavish    expenditure    and    burdens    upon 

the  taxpayers. 

Senator  .James  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana,  is 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions,    at     the    convention. 

Pickets  of  the  National  Woman's  party 
stand  in  line  holding  their  banners  of 
protest  in  front  of  the  Coliseum,  where 
the  convention  is  held.  Their  banners 
proclaim  a  protest  againsl  the  delay  in 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

June  2. — Congress  at  the  time  of  its 
adjournment ,  June  ">,  will  have  pro- 
vided for  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
si.o<)0,00().0(M)  to  paj   the  expenses  of 

the  Federal  (Jo\  eminent  beginning 
the  fiscal  year  July  1.  This  sum  is 
four  times  greater  than  the  annual 
requirements  in  years  before   the   war. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  agree  in 
relation  to  the  merchant  marine  mea- 
sure that  while  American  shipping  in- 
terests are  to  be  given  preference  in 
acquiring  government-owned  ships,  the 
Shipping  Board  shall  also  be  authorized 
to  sell  vessels  to  foreign  interests  on  a 
vote  of   live   of   the   seven    men  on    the 

Board.  The  bill  will  also  empower  the 
Hoard  to  set  aside  annually  for  five 
years  $2f>.(KM),(X)()  to  be  used  as  a  fund 
from  which  to  assist  citizens  iii  building 
new  vessels. 
By  unanimous  vote,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  orders  out  a  resolution  re- 
pealing all  war-time  emergency  legis- 
lation except  the  Lexer  Food  Act. 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  rent -prof- 
iteering measure. 
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Tile   Senate    b;  of     J  I    | 

thi'   lb.,  olution   providing  ' 

final  adjournment  of  '  'ongr<  on 
Jum 

The  House  adopts  the  conference  re] 
on  the  Army  Appropriation  Mill 
vote   of    l'_'7    to    11.     The    bill   carries 
85,000,000. 

The   Merchant    Marine   Hill    i--   tenl    b 

to  conference  bj  the  House  when 
Speaker  Gillett  rules  that  th<  con- 
ferees had  exceeded  their  authority   in 

making  certain  changi 
June   -1.       President       Wil-on  the 

Budget  Hill,  holding  it  unconstitutional 

in     that      it      interfered      with     certain 

powers  of   the   Chief    Executive      An 

attempt  was  made  in  the  House  to 
pass  it   over  the  veto  by  a   vote  of  ITS 

to  109,  or  nine  h>s  than  tin-  required 

tWO-t  birds  majority. 

The  Senate  adopts  the   House  joint 
olution   repealing   war-legislation,  with 
a  few   minor  amendments.     The  mea- 
sure goes  to  the  President. 

The  House  finally  passes  the  Merchant 
Marine  Hill  by  a  vote  of  145  to  120 and 

the    measure    uoes    to    the    President. 

The  bill  directs  the  Shipping  Hoard 
of   seven  members  to  make  the  sale   of 

the  Government  fleet  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

June    .">.        The     House     ,  the    bill     de- 

signed to  exclude  dangerous  aliens  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  measure 
now  £ocs  to  the  President.  Under  its 
terms,  membership  in  organizations 
advocating  overthrow  of  organized 
government  or  sabotage  would  be 
ground  for  deportation  or  exclusion 
of  aliens. 
Congress  adjourns  at  four  o'clock  It 
will  not  reassemble  until  Deoemb 
until  convoked  bj   the  President. 

Twenty  thousand  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  in  the  Congress  just 
ended.       The   Senate  approved   315  and 

the  House  passed  378. 

DOMESTIC 

June  2. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission   issues   warning   that    the    penal 

provisions  of  the  Interstate  Comi 
Act   will  be  invoked  against   the  rail- 
roads unless  thej    oomph    with  orders 
designed   to  relieve  freight   congestion. 

June  3.      Leaders    of    seventeen    union- 
railroad  employees  with  a   membership 
of  two  million  men    send  telegrams  to 
President  Wilson  and  members  of  the 
House  and   Senate   protesting  against 

the  proposed  adjournment  of  Con 
and    urging    that    it    remain    in    session 
until     some     definite    action     to     curb 
profiteering  and   to    reduce    the    Inch 
cost   of  living  has  been  taken. 

June   L     A  commission  of  three  members 
representing  the  public,  jla  miner-.,  and 
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Is  an  Eye  p  for  Out  of- Door 

Made   M   that    it    ^ivcs   full   piotrction   from 
Wind,  d  flying  partu  .us- 

ing  '1»    slightest    discomfort    or    detracting 
from  tl,' 

Motorists,  Golfers,  Hunters.  Trap-shooters, 
TouriM^  and  Fishermen  find  it  adds  ma- 
dly to  the  |  <»utmgs. 
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Front  Wheel  Trouble 

Point  contact  bearings  like  the  cup 
and  cone  type  illustrated  below  do 
not  offer  as  much  resistance  to  end 
thrust  as  concave  roller  bearings 
with  full  length  contact  under  all 
conditions. 

"End  thrust"  caused  by  ruts,  rocks, 
curbs,  car  tracks,  quick  turns  is  the 
most  destructive  form  of  bearing 
wear.  Actual  road  driving  is  where 
you  need  the  superiority  of 


Self  Alitjnmtj 

f!Hi\  Roller 


100% Load  Capacity  From  Ant/  AnuJe- 


Shafers  will;  their  concave  rollers  (see 
illustration  above)  meet  all  loads,  radial 
or  thrust  upon  full  and  entire  roller  sin 
face  and  therefore  are  not  damaged  by 
continuous  side  blows  or  thrust.  Shafers 
are  also  self-aligning — they  follow  spindle 
deflection  and  do  not  bind,  grip  or  freeze. 

Easily  installed  without  my  mechanical 
change  in  huD  or  spindle,  Shafers  are  ex- 
act replacement  for  "cup  and  cone"  or 
roller  bearings  in  the  front  wheels  of  tin 
following  cars:  Oakland,  Roamer,  Max- 
well, Chevrolet,  Overland,  Dort,  Buick, 
Doduc,  Ford,  Allen,  Auburn,  Vim  Truck, 
Scripps-Booth,  Briscoe,  Haynes,  Nash  and 
Hupmobile. 

Also  Standard  Annular  Bearings  Nos.  305, 
306.  307,  308. 

If  you  drive  one  of  the  above  cars  ask 
your  repairman  to  install  Shafers  or 
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Geo.  D.  Bailey  Co. 

Shafer  Service  Division 

4500  Ravcntwood  Ave.,  ChicaKo,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York—  I  lis  —  Dallas  —  Los 

Angeles—  Kansas    City —  Minneapolis  — 

Denver  —  Omaha  —  Seattle  —  Portland  — 

Detroit — St.  Louis — San  Francisco — 

Spokane 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 
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the  operators  is  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  to  settle  the  wage  controversy 
m  t he  am hracite  fields. 

N'<  \\  ^  ork  City's  population  is  5,021,151, 
according    to   a    report    issued    bj    the 
Census     Bureau.     The    increase    since 
1910  is  854,268,  or  17.9  percent.     The 
litis  also  show  thai  i  lie  population  of 
Buffalo,  V   N  .,  is  505,875,  an  increase 
32  i*.<i    thai  of  Boston,  Mass.,747,- 
an  increase  of  77,339;  thai  of  Bal- 
timore,    Aid.,     733  826;    that   of  Wor- 
cester,   Mass.,  179,741,  an  increase  of 

June  6. — Claims  made  againsl  the  United 
States  by  thi  Allies  and  t  heir  nationals 
for  war  -  damages  have  finally  been 
settled  for  1893,716,093. 

June  7. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
I  mi ed  States  rules  unanimous^-  that 
iht  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  the  Volstead 
Acl  enforcing  it,  are  valid.  The  ruling 
means  that  the  Volstead  Act  must  be 
enforced  in  every  State  and  that  sale 
of  beverages  containing  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol  will  not 
be  permitted,  regardless  of  State  laws 
increasing  the  percentage,  or  whether 
the  State  legislature  has  ratified  the 
Amendment. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  writes  Secretary 
Baker  thai  he  desires  to  retire  to  civil 
life  "within  the  next  few  months." 

Galveston,  Texas,  is  placed  under  martial 
law  by  Governor  Hobby  and  Stale 
troops  an  senl  there.  The  Governor's 
action  was  brought  about  by  the  re- 
ported serious  congestion  of  freight 
conditions  as  a  result  of  the  strik<  oi 
longshoremen. 

The     American     Federation    of     Labor, 
meeting  for  the  second  time  in  a  foreign 
country,  opens  its  fortieth  annual  con- 
ation at   Montreal. 

June  8. — Burglars  enter  the  home  of 
Eurico  Caruso  al  Eas1  Hampton, 
Long  Island,  and  steal  S500.000  worth 

of  jewelry. 

William  M.  Williams,  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  announces  a  general 
tax  drive  to  extend  into  even  section 
of  ilit  country  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting millions  of  dollars  of  delin- 
quent taxes  and  penalties 

Jack     Dempsey,    heavyweight     pugilist, 

to    trial    in    San    Pranoisoo    in    the 

(Jnited  States  court  on  a  i  hargt  of 
evading  the  draft. 

Three  national   farm  organizations  direol 

an  appeal    to    President    Wilson,  asking 

thai  he  use  government  machinery  to 
allocate    such    farm    labor    as    may    be 
recruited    before    harvei  I .  and   reoom- 
ding   a  ion    of    public    work 

until  alter  the  crops  are  gathered. 


The  Stead>  Death-rate.  Wears  after 
twelye  months'  hard  work,  the  prettj 
typisl  soughl  solitude  among  the  health} 
hills  of  Haleheartj  .  The  advertisements 
hail  attracted  her.  Haleheartj  was  de- 
scribed a>  the  best,  prettiest,  finest,  and 
everything-elsesl  spol  in  the  world. 

'  Tell  me,"  she  said  on   her  Hrst   day, 

when     she     met     a     staneh      old      relit-      of 

the    district,    "  what     is    th,.    death-rate 
in  II.Ml.h. 

Tin- loeal  walking  advertisement  nodded 
his  in  ad  it  assuringly. 

Won'erful    steady,    ma'am     won. 
I\  !  "  hi 
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The  care  of  large  lawns  presents 

■■lay  because  of  the 

ty   and    high  cost   of  labor. 

I  you  are  encountering 

:i">  •■'  ff iculties,  the 

Ideal    Power    Lawn  Mower  will 

solve  your  probl. 

''  '  '   '  nderful  labor  and 

time  saver.  It  is  a  simple  trouble- 
proof  machine — easy  to  operate 
and  easy  to  care  for.  Cuts  just  as 
i  walks,  trees,  rlower  beds 
and  other  obstacles  as  a  hand 
mower.  Moreover,  the  Ideal  is  a 
roller  and  mower  in  one,  and  keeps 
the  SOd  tinn  and  smooth. 

Sold  on  a  guarantee  of  positive 
it  tion.     Write  for  catalog 
ami  complete  details. 

Ideal  Lawn  Mower  Company 

H.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

420  Kalamazoo  St.,    Lansing.  Mich. , 
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No  Hammer  Needed 

Foi  hanging  pictures,  charts,  cal- 
endars,   prints,    drawings,    etc..    in 
plastel  walls  or  woodwork,  use  Moore 
"ush-Pina,  Glass  Heads.  Steel  Points. 
Easy  to  insert  and  won't  injure  wall. 
by  hardware,   stationary . 
drug  and    photo   aupply    ttoraa 
everywhere. 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co..  133  Berkley  St..  Philadelphia 
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Fenton  Seals 

They  stick  where  you  stick 
them.   Printed  on  the  tough- 
est paper.  Unlimited  variety. 
Prompt  delivery  regardless 
of  size  of  order.   Send  today 
for  catalog. 

Fenton  Label  Co..  Inc. 
506-S12  Race  St..  Phila..  Pa. 
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VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.     "  A  marvel  ot  condensed  information."    26.000 

alary  term.<:  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuablesup- 
plementary  teatures.     Cloth.  30  cents;  blue  moroccoetie.  50 

red  leather,  75  cents.    Thumb-notch  index   in   each 
edition,  10  cents  extra.     Postage  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  A-  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    -     New  York  and  London 

How  Presidents 
Are  Made 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 

A  most  timely  book.  Takes  us  behind  the  scenes  and 
ils  the  real  forces  that  make  presidents.  How  can- 
didates with  the  largest  popular  vote  have  been  defeated. 
A  concise  statement  oi  the  reasons  why  each  of  our  presi- 
dents was  chosen — from  Washington  to  Wilson.  The 
i>iic.in  and  growth  of  political  parties.  How  the  nomina- 
tion of  ,t  fervid  Republican  was  endorsed  by  the  Demo- 

t     mention.     Facts  about  Prohibition,  Stiff) 
Socialism.   The  negro  as  a  political  factor.   Fitst  appear- 
ance of  the  tariff  as  a   presidential  issue.     The  vote  lor 
in    IOI2  and    1916,  in    detail. 
Whj    Wilsi  0  wa!  ed.     The  war  records  of  12  of 

our  27  presidents  were  the  deciding  factor  in  their 
selection.  !2mo,  112  pages,  75  cents  net,  at  all  book 
stores  or  postpaid  from  the  publishers  tor  80  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Delivered  YTo°u  FREE 

Your    choice  of   44  styler.  colors 

ind    lisea    in   the    famous   line   of 

'RANGER"  bicy.lets.    We  pay  the 

I  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  Zn°™i 

a  you  select  actual   riding  test. 

EASY  PAYMENTS    if   desired,  at  a 

■mall  advance  over  our  Special  Fao 

t>ry-to-Kider  cash  prices. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

nr-.v  trial  offer   and  low  Factory- 

Dirert-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
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Boys  make 
big  money 


TIDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals. 
I  InCwsingle  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.  SEND  NO 
MONEY  but  write  today  for  the 
\i\s  n^w  Cat. dog. 

UC Ad  CYCLE  COMPANY 
MCAllOept.  W-172  CHICAGO 
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flitting  the    Bulls  eye  Since  1864 


It  Took  Years  To 
Standardize  Stevens  Accuracy 

A  firearm  however  carefully  aimed  and  locked 
in  a  vise  will  not  always  shoot  Btraight.  Sight 
adjustment  and  harrel  alignment  do  not  always 
determine  accuracy. 

The  perfect  relationship  between  the  moving 
and  stationary  parts — the  trick  called  "balance" 
—  is  the  vital  factor.  Vital  to  the  firearm  and  to 
the  shooter  alike. 

Stevens  built-in  accuracy  has  been  developed  and 
perfected  during  56  years  of  successful  manufacture. 

You  can  better  your  scores  —  increase  your 
"possibles"  with  a  Stevens. 

The  Stevens  Standard  of \Ai  i  urai  y  is  charac- 
teristically expressed  in  the  Stevens  A      /i1 

Pistol,     Ask  your  dialer  to   s/mu-  it  <■>  \iu 

J.   STEVENS    ARMS   COMPANY 

CH1COPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
EXPORT  OFFICSi  SO  Church  foett,  New  "Vork 

Rifles  -  Shotguns  -  Pistols 


Suva^r  Ami  Corj 

New   \ 
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MICHELIN  GUIDES 

to  the  Rattle  fields  of  Europe 

The  devastated  villages  of  the  Aisne,  the  shattered 

ruins  of  Rheims,  Verdun,  Soissons,  Chateau  Thierry, 

the  Argonne  —  these  and  the  part  each  played  in 

the  great  struggle  are  graphically  described  in  the 

Michelin  Guides. 

Beautifully  printed,  substantially  bound  and  illustrated  with 
thousands  of  authentic  photographs,  maps  and  diagrams,  these 
books  are  invaluab'e  to  the  tourist  and  a  worthy  addition  to 
any  library.     Order  them  today. 

BOOKS  NOW  READY:   (English  Edition) 


The  First  Battle  of  the 

01.50 

.50 

.50 

Lille   

.50 

1.00 

1.00 

Ypres 

1.00 

THE  AMERICANS  IN  THE 
GREAT  WAR 

Vol.  1 — The  Second   Battle  of 

the  Marne $1.00 

Vol.  2— The  Battle  of  St.  Mihiel     1.00 
Vol.  3 — Meuse    and    Argonne 

Battlefields 1.00  1 

Published  by  MICHELIN  &  CIE.,  CLERMONT-FERRAND,  FRANCE 

Address  Orders  and  Inquiries  to  Guide  Dept.  of 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY,  MILLTOWN,  N.J. 

These  books  will  soon  be  on  sale  the  world  over. 


TRAVEL 

Gives  History  the  Breath  of  Life 


TRACTS  in  books  are  only  the  dry  bones 
*-  of  history;  travel  puts  flesh  and  blood 
on  them.  Seeing  the  famous  places,  strange 
peoples,  great  monuments  and,  wonderful 
scenery  of  the  world  puts  the  breath  of  life 
into  historical  knowledge. 

In  no  other  way  can  you  see  as  much  that 
is  worth  while,  ;it  so  little  expense,  as  when 
traveling  under  the  guidance  of  Thos.  Cook 

Son.  Our  knowledge  of  the  things  most 
important  and  interesting,  and  of  the  most 
comfortable,  most  economical  ways  of  seeing 
them,  is  the  result  of  79  years  experience. 
Let  us  help  you  plan  your  trip  so  that  you 
will  get  the  most  out  of  it.  Suggestions  and 
estimates  without  charge. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia  <  hi  Saa  Francisco 

I  oa  \"--'  lei  Montreal  I  oronto 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Wm 


Hints  for  the  Home. — An  outworn  Ford 
body,  benl   to  a  new  design  and  cov< 
with  cretonne,  makes  a  cute  umbrella-stand 
for  the  hall. — Detroit  Motor  News. 


Anticipating  the  Demand. — Prokitkik 
— "  The  death  penalty  for  profiteers  and 
hoarders  is  to  be  introduced.  Now's  tin 
time  to  hoard  coffins!" — SimpUcissimw 
(Munich). 


Looking  Up. — "  So  you  want  to  marry 
my  daughter.     What  are  your  prospects?  " 

;*  Well,  sir,  I  have  a  wealthy  bachelor 
uncle,  sixty-five  years  old,  who  has  jus! 
taken  up  aviation." — Life. 


Insanity    to    Cover    One    More    Sin. — 

The  House  of  Lords  contemplates  making 
insanity  a  cause  of  divorce.  Hitherto  it 
has  only  been  recognized  as  a  cause  of 
marriage. — London  Opinion. 


Pa's  Ready  Answer. — "  Pa,  what  is  the 
Minority  party'.'  " 

"  That's  me,  son,"  said  Pa,  "  when 
mother  and  the  girls  are  in  the  tonneau 
telling  me  how  to  drive." — Detroit  Motor 
News. 


Versatility.  —  Wanted  —  Young  women 
for  hanging  up,  shaking  out,  and  folding. 
Wages  twelve  dollars  weekly,  with  bonus. 
to  start.  Apply  Tabor  Laundry  Works. 
446  Bathurst  Street. — Toronto  Evening 
Telegram. 


The  Old  Reliable.— Artist— "  I'm  aw- 
fully sorry  I  can't  pay  you  this  month." 

Landlord — "  But  that's  what  you  said 
last  month." 

Artist — "  You  see  I  keep  my  word 
.  .  .  you  can  have  confidence  in  me." — 
Le  Ruy  Bias,  Paris. 


Progress. — "  Is  this  an  imitation  of 
butter?  "  inquired  the  man  with  I  he 
market-basket. 

"I  can't  say  that  it  is,". replied  the 
conscientious  dealer.  "  We  have  got  far 
beyond  imitating  butter.  We  are  now 
imitating  the  imitations." — Washington 
Star. 


Still  Following. — "  Could  you  do  some- 
thing for  a  poor  old  sailor"?  asked  the 
seedy-looking  wanderer  at  the  gate. 

"Poor  old  sailor'.'  "  echoed  the  lady  al 
work  at  the  tub. 

'  Yes'm,  I  follered  the  wotter  for  six- 
teen years." 

"  Well,"  said  the  woman,  after  a  critical 
look.  "  you  certainly  don't  look  as  if  you 
e\ er  caughl  up  with  it." 

Then  she  resumed  her  labors. —  The  New 
Majority. 


Politicians,  Take  Notice. — 

1  Special  to  the  New  York  World) 
Kane,  Pa..   May   21. — During  a  circus 
parade   here   to-day    one   of   the  elephants, 

as  if  to  relieve  the  monotony,  flung  its 
trunk  in  the  air  and  brought  it  down  with 
a  resounding  thump  on  a  mule  at  the  curb 
quietly  watching  the  sights. 

Alt  ho  hitched  to  a  delivery-wagon  the 
mule  wheeled  about,  took  aim,  and  kicked 
twice.  His  hoofs  caughl  the  elephant 
squarely  on  the  knees.  The  elephant  stopl 
for  an  instant,  but  sought  no  further  inter- 
changes with  Ihe  mule  and  finished  the 
parade  w  ith  a  decided  limjx 


Good   Reasoning.     Parent    -"  Whal 
vour    reason    for    wishing    to    marry    m 
laughter? 

\  ouno  Man   -"  I   ha ve  no  reason, 

I  am  in  love''     London  Opinion. 


I  lit    Literal  v  Dim* 


And  Still  Doing  It.     A  man  in  Abingdon 
fined  by  a  magistrate  Cor    leeping  and 
tuning  in  church.     Nothing  was  done  to 
the  clergyman  for  putting  him  in  Bleep. 
kmond  Dispatch,  May  l . ,  18'*  0. 

A  Flyaway  Affair.      A  (ly  and  a  fir;,  in  ;, 
flue  were  imprisoned;    so  whal  could 
do? 

Said  the  Men.  "  Le!  us  fly  !  " 

Said  the  fly,  "  Let  ns  flee!  " 

So  they  (lew  through  a  Haw  in  the  flue. 
Orange  Peel. 

Being  Nice  to  Her.   -The  F a  ik  One 

I  see  here  where  a  man  married  a  woman 

for  money.     You  wouldn't  marry  me  for 
money,  would  you?  " 

The  Square  One  "  Why,  no.  I 
wouldn't  marry  you  for  all  the  money  in 
I  he  world."      Tar  Baby. 


The  Super-Ad.  Appears.  .Just  see  how 
leisurely  that  lapel  looks  out  upon  the 
world,  like  a  flower  opening  to  the  sunlight. 
Fragile,  resilient,  delicate  as  a  coiled  spring, 
a  lapel  with  life  in  it,  animated  by  the 
hands  that  made  it! — From  n  New  York 
Di  partment-Store  Advertisement. 


Family  Sentiment.- -Father — "  But,  my 
dear  Dorothy,  your  husband  already  owe-. 
me  a  16t  of  money.  I  don't  think  he  should 
expect  me  to  lend  him  more." 

Daughter— "  Well,  father,  he  has  to 
gel  it  somewhere,  and  he  has  a  certain 
sentiment  about  keeping  his  creditors  in 
the  family." — London  Opinion. 


Correspondence     School.        Traveling 

Salesman — "Whom  do  you  consider  the 
smartest  man  in  the  village?  " 

JED.  HlCKSLEIGH — "  Postmaster.  He's 
the  smartest  feller  hereabouts  speaks  six 
languages." 

Traveling  Salesman — "Learned  them 
in  college,  I  presume." 

Jed  Hicksleigh — "  No,  he  jes'  kinds 
gol  onta  'em  readin'  postal  cards." — New 
York  World. 


Scientific  Investigation. — A  small  boy 
came  hurriedly  down  the  street,  and  halted 
breathlessly  in  front  of  a  stranger  going 
in  the  same  direction. 

"  Have  you  lost  half  a  crown?  "  he 
asked  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

V-es,  yes,  I  believe  I  have!  "  said  the 
stranger  feeling  in  his  pockets.  "  Have 
you  found  one?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  small  boy.  "  I  just 
want  to  see  how  many  have  been  lost 
to-day.  Fours  makes  fifty-four!"  Lon- 
don Til-Hits. 


The  Shifting  Statue.  -The  .lest  rover 
Sharkey,  which  arrived  in  New  York  Har- 
bor some  days  ago,  dropt  anchor  near  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  on  the  starboard  side. 
but  during  the  night  the  tide  shifted  it 
ibout  to  the  port  side. 

This  transformation  was  most  perplexing 
to  a  rookie  gob.  who  finally  confided  his 
problem  to  a  (\  P.  (). 

"Well,  you  see.  it's  like  this."  the  old- 
imer  informed  him.  "  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  both  claim  the  statin-,  so  to  stop 
he  argument  the  Government   lets  New 

STork  have  it  one  daj  and  then  moves  it 
>ver  to  the-  Brooklyn  side  the  next."  Tin 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Smfzerland 
°J ,  fm  erica 


6  too  g  r 


National  Park 


Majestic,  sculptured  mountain*,  giant  p«wm  on  Salute's 
chess-board,  raise  their  Alpine  grandeur  to  the  blue  ol 
western  skies. 

Trails  and  roadways  of  marvelous  beauty  lead  act..s«  the 
less  One  may  scale  intoxicating  heights  or  linger  in 
the  flower-scented  valle\ •«  below.  T  here  s  an  incomparable 
bigness  about  Glacier  National  Park,  its  wondrous  lakes 
and  trout-filled  streams. 

Modern  hotels  and  rustic  Swiss  chalets  orTer  genuine  com- 
fort. Tours  via  motor,  saddle-horse  and  launch,  arranged 
by  day,  week  ot  month.    Or.  why  not  walk  through  ) 

"Glacier"  is   your  only  national   park  on  the   main   line   of   a   transcontinental   - 
route  to  North  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  or  California,  visit  l,ake  Chelan,  Mt    Rainier  and 
Crater  Lake  National  Parks. 

M  itlefat  ./fMi'p/nf/ifrni/iirf  jr>./  -itt  apian*  map 
of  Clriitct  \*itianat  r"*a**\-  an./  .Summer  7~ouri»r 
ram,  or  inquire  of  nroirW  /i.  t\rl  at   lautitt  ofmt 

C.  E.  STONE,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Dept.  A,  St.  Paul.  Minn  ,.•'" 
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Qool  sea 
breezes 

Ten  thousand  miles  of  salty- 
fragrant  ocean  waves  per- 
il imc  the  breeze  that  keeps 
you  cool  all  summer  long  at 
San  Diego,  California. 

You'll  play  all  day  without 
fatigue  and  sleep  under 
Mankets  at  night. 

Sm(  bathing,  motoring,  ca- 
tioeing,  launch  parties,  golf- 
ing ;ind  heach  picnics  all  are 
enjoyed  the  more  by  the 
85,000  residents  of  this 
sparkling  city  because  the 
air's  invigorating. 

live  where  summers  are 
cool.  You'll  enjoy  every 
day  at 

anDfgo 

L&Iirofnia 
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Through  Pnllman  curs  Chi- 
i  :i ji« >  ti>  sun  Diego  over  new 
San  Diego  and  Arizona  Rail- 
way, Rock  .Island  and  South* 
era  Pacific  "Golden  State 
I  united. "  Through  Imperial 
Valley,  Mexico  and  Carrtso 
Gorge. 


'    thi'   i  niipnn 

f .  *   attractive 
fi  m  booklet 


THE  ♦  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  ♦  EASY  ♦  CHAIR 

Readers  u  ill  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice  will  be  taken  ol  anonymous  communications. 


San  PifJ o  California  Gob 
UOSmdttll  Rmldmj 
S»n  Dino   l.ililornu 

Gentlemi  I  '•       tO  Know   more   :iWoiit 
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"  I  O  "  Wichita.  Kan.— "Please  give  the  mean- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  the  word  eumoiriel 5 

The  word  eumoiriely  means,  "  Literally,  happy- 

fatedness;    extreme  good  luck;    welfare."     The 

word  is  pronounced  yu"moi~rai'i-ti — u  as  in  rule, 

in  nil.  ni  as  In  aisle,  second  and  third  i's  as 

in  habit. 

"L  K  "  Washington,  D.  C— "Is  there  any 
rule  of  gr:  rrtdch  prohibits  the  ending  of  a 

,  preposition?  " 

"In  English  the  preposition  ordinarily  pre- 
cedes,  but  maj  at  times  appropriately,  and  very 
forcibly,  follow  Its  object,  even  when  the  prepo- 
sition thus  ends  a  clause  or  sentence.  'The  soil 
if  which  such  men  as  he  are  made  is  good  to 
be  born  on,  good  to  live  on,  good  to  die  for  ami  to 
d  In.' — Lowell,  '  Imong  M.\  Books," 
Second  Series,  Garfield.  This  usage  may  be 
supported  bj  numberless  quotations  from  the 
best  authors." — Fernald  "English  Grammar 
Simplified." 

"( i.  l\  B.."  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.— '•Pica-.  give 
modern  definition  of  the  word  Junker.' 

Junker — "One  of  the  reactionary  aristocrat  in 
Prussia  who  seek  to  maintain  social  and  political 
mi  primacy  and  are  characterized  by  narrow- 
mindedness  and  an  overbearing  attitude" 

"W.  W.  M,"  Covington,  Ky. — "Kindly  nil 
me  why  the  English  soldiers  are  called  Tommy 
Atkins.' 

The  expression  Tommy  Atkins  had  its  origin  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  at  one  time  to  all  British  soldiers, 
in  which  were  to  be  entered  the  name,  age.  term  of 
service,  etc.,  of  each  individual.  With  each  book 
a  form  was  sent  out  by  the  War  Office  and  the 
ile  name  filled  in  on  it  was  Tommy  Atkins, 
corresponding  to  the  John  Doe  of  legal  docu- 
ment^ This,  by  an  easy  transference,  became  t  he 
nickname  of  the  Mritish  soldier. 

"L.    I"     M.,"    Battle    Creek,    Mich. — " Please 

inform  me  whether  a  certain  little  town  it;  the 
Champagne  sector  in  France,  north  of  Suippes,  is 
correct i\    spelled   sommefty  or  Sommepy. 

The  name  of  the  town  to   which   you  refer  is 
mepy.     It     lies    approximately     twenty-two 
miles  due  east  of  Reims 

"P.  II.  B.,"  Washington.  I).  C.  "A  state- 
ment frequently  seen  in  print  is  thai  So-and-so 
'confesses  t<>  a  reluctance'  (or  whatever  the 
particular  matter  may  be).  Strictly  interpreted. 
dors  n, ,i  the  use  of  the  preposition  make  'reluc- 
tance the  recipient  Of  a  confession  rather  than  the 
thing  confessed?  " 

Tin  Lexicographer  believes  that  the  word 
to   is   misplaced   and   should   follow   reluctant* 

"The   writer  confesses  a   reluctance  lo  reply   more 

Creel]  for  wanl  of  context."  An  examination  of 
English  literature  shows  that  "reluctance  to" 
has  been  in  use  from  i7to   -"Your  reluctance  '<> 

put  the  Vanltj   of  an  author  out    of  countenance"  ; 

1788      The  ladj  appeared  to  feel  no  reluctai 

the  thought   of  accepting  these  proposals." 

"(,  M  M  ."  Tulo:  \rk  "  How  Is  the  word 
philately  pronounced   and   what    does  it    mean" 

The  word  philately  is  defined  as  "The  study 
and  collection  of  laiieN  or  stamps,  stamped 
envelops    and   wrapper-stamps    issued  bj    public 

authority   to  indicate  prepayment  or  freedom  from 
LI  r,i  due,  or  special  ser\  ice.  as  pOStage- 

or  revenue-stamps,  and  also  stamps  of  private  tele- 
graph and  letter-carrying  companies        The  word 

is  pronounced  ti-lal'i-h         -  .is  111  habit,  11  as  [n/Ot. 

1  1;  1  hUadi  1,  \ia  Please  L-i\ e  me 
the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  words 
speak  and  talk." 

Po    Ittei    is  10  give  forth  as  an  audible  sound. 

articulate  or  not  To  talk  is  to  utter  a  succession 
of  connected    words     ordinarih    with    tin-   e\p 

turn  of  being  listened  to  To  speak  is  to  give 
articulate  utterance  even  to    1  single  word,    the 

olllcer  speaks  the  word  of  command,  but  does  pot 
talk  it  To  speak  is  also  to  'ill.-  words  with  the 
Ordinarj  intonation  as  distinguished  from  sink- 
ing To  chat  is  ordinarily  to  utter  in  a  familiar. 
tional  waj  to  chatter  is  to  talk  in  an 
empty,  ceaseless  waj  like  a  magpie  Fernald, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions." 

1         New  Orleans     1  -         Do   you 

od.'  or  'This  grit 9  t*  good' 

The  term  OriU  i*  correctlj  used  when  the  in- 
tent ion    is    to    d,  scribt  much    like    01 1 


corn-meal  mush."     There  is  also  groals.  which  i.- 
used  to  designate  hulled  or  crushed  oats  or  wheat 
or  fragments  of  wheat  larger  than   grits.     V. 
words    take    a    verb   in    the    plural.     Therefor. 
"Those  grits  are  good  "  is  correct. 

"L.  J.,"  chin  Lee,  Ariz. — "Please  tell  mo  who 
was  the  inventor  of  the  first  submarine.     Wa 
not  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wcllen  (or  some  surh 
name)?" 

John  Philip  Holland,  an  American,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  modern  submarine.  The  idea  of  a 
submarine  boat  is  not  new.  One  was  invented 
in  1578;  Van  Dribel's  invention  was  tested  under 
the  patronage  of  King  James  I.  on  the  Thai 
in  H>24;  a  third  was  launched  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Le  Son  in  1052:  a  fourth  was  invented 
by  Symons  in  1747,  and  a  fifth  by  an  English 
mechanic  named  Day.  at  Plymouth,  England. 
in  1774.  Over  a  century  ago  a  boat  was  built 
by  David  Bushnell,  a  Connecticut  Yankee, 
which  could  be  navigated  under  water.  Robert 
Fulton  also  constructed  such  a  vessel,  and  tried 
to  sell  it  to  the  First  Napoleon  in  1802.  Durinu 
the  Civil  War  the  Confederates  destroyed  ont 
the  Union  ships  by  means  of  [a  submarine  I>m<;- 
which  towed  a  torpedo  up  against  the  object  of 
attack.     We  find  no  trace  of  Wellen  as  in  entor 

"S.  W.  M.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Which  is 
correct,  'Under  the  circumstances,'  or  'In  the 
circumstances'?" 

Mere  situation  is  exprest  by  "in  the  circum- 
stances"; action  affected  is  performed  "under 
the  circumstances." 

"H.  T.,"  Cushing,  Okla. — "Please  give  me  the 
correct  pronunciation  and  definition  of  the  term 
'/r  luxe.' 

The  term  de  lure  is  correctly  pronounced  da 
luks — a  as  in /inn/,  u  as  in  French  Dumas;  not 
da  Inks — a  as  in  . /ni«/,  uas  in  rub.  It  is  defined 
as — "Of  luxury:  said  of  editions  of  books, 
cabins  of  ships,  or  of  railway  trains  with  luxurious 
appointments." 

"E.  M.  D.,"  Pinole.  Cal.— "  Kindly  tell  me  the 
correct  abbreviation  for  the  word  Privatt  as  used 
in  a  military  sense." 

The  abbreviations  for  the  word  Pricatr  in  mili- 
tary use  are  Prt..  Pile,  and  Pte.  The  last  two 
are  more  common  in  England  than  in  the  United 

States. 

"  E.  S.  II.."  Muskogee,  Okla.— "Are  these 
sentences  equally  correct  I  1  1  The  mail  was  sent 
direct  from  New  York  to  Chicago';  (2)  The  mail 
was  sent  directly  from  New  York  to  Chicago,' 
meaning  In  a  straight  course,  and  not  by  a  round- 
about waj  '.' " 

The  words  direct  and  directly  are  both  adverbs, 
and  either  may  be  used  in  the  sentence  cited. 
In  the  adverbial  use,  direct  means  "in  a  straight 
line;   by  direct  course,   directly." 

"W.  <;.  EL."  Cameron.  Texas.  "1  have  heard 
a  number  of  explanations  of  the  wireless  ,|istr,  « 
signal  3.  0,  3„  such  as  'Save  Our  ship.'  etc 
Please  let  me  know  if  these  letters  have  an>  such 
significance,  and  if  so,  what." 

The  letters  S.  0.  3.  are  symbols  used  in  wire- 
less telegraph)  to  get  attention,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  as  the  word  "Hello'"  is  used  in 
a  telephone  call  They  are  more  quickly  trans- 
mitted and  mora  easily  understood  than  any 
other  Some  persons  have  read  into  them  the 
meaning  "Suspend  other  service,"  but  that  is 
mere  fancy. 

"R  (i  D.,"  ('amp  Meade.  Md- "  Is  the  fol- 
lowing correct  and  why-    '.  ■  ■  of  age,  was  an  hotel 

employee  "  \re  there  any  instances  where  <n\  is 
used  preceding  the  word  hotel?" 

The  pronunciation  <>f  the  word  hotel  regulates 
the  use  of  a  or  an      when  the  word  is  pronounced 

without  an  aspirate  "h,"  as  it  is  frequently  by 
main  Englishmen  because  of  its  derivation  from 
the  French  word    In  which  language  this  "h"  is 

not  sounded,  it  naturalrj  takes  (in.  whereas  if  the 
"h"  is  aspirated,  as  is  commonly  done  in  the 
United  Stales,  the  word  Is  correctly  preceded  by  a. 

T    w     n"    Reading,   Pa.— "Please  tell  me 

what    was  considered  as     No  Man's   band     In  the 
i    War." 

Vo  Man's  Land  was  the  territory  that  lay  be- 
tween the  first  line  trenches  of  the  opposing 
armies, 
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MULTI- 


COUNTRY  POAD  E 


Popular  on  Performance 


Quality  and  manufacturing  care  determine  the 
mileage  tires  yield  in  actual  road  performance. 
Racine  Tires  hold  their  national   pi 

e  car  owners  everywhert  k  in  1< 

Extra.  Tested  quality  a  pre-purchasi  protection — 
a  surety  of  Sei  vice. 

Supreme  Mileage  Achievement 

Plus  Extra  Tested  quality,  Raiinc  Multi-Mile  Cud 
and  Country  Road  Fabric  Tires  have  an  extra  strip 
of  blended  rubber,  graduated  in  resiliency,  welding 
tre.id  and  carcass  perteetly. 

This    feature,    Racine    Absorbing    Shock    Stnf>,    is 
Racine's  own  supreme  mile-making  development . 
Extra  service  and  satisfaction  are  built  into  Racine 
Tires,  Inner  Tubes  and  Supreme  Tire  Sundries. 
For  your  protection  look  on  every  tire  for  nume — 

Racine  Rubber  Company 

Racine 
Wis. 
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Rex  Tops 
for  Dodge  Brothers  Cars 

THE  Rex  All -Seasons  Top,  on  a  Dodge  Brothers 
touring  car  or  roadster,  is  specially  designed  and 
built  for  use  on  the  Dodge  Brothers  car,  and  on  that 
car  only. 

If  it  were  not  so  designed  and  built,  the  Rex  All-Seasons 
Top  would  not  fit  as  perfectly  as  it  does,  nor  would  it  match 
the  lines  and  finish  of  the  touring  car  or  roadster  body. 

And  the  Rex-equipped  car,  while  costing  much  less  than 
a  solid  body  sedan  or  coupe,  is  a  source  of  equal  com- 
fort and  protection. 

Dodge  Brothers  dealers  now  are  showing  new  cars,  Rex- 
equipped,  and  are  installing  Rex  All-Seasons  Tops  on 
Dodge  Brothers  cars  already  in  service. 

REX    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Connersville,  Indiana 

Manufactured  under  license  in  Canada  by 
Carriage  Factories,  Ltd.,  Orillia,  Ontario,  Canada 

In  addition  to  the  Dodge  Brothers  car,  there  is  a  Rex  All- 
Seasons  Top  that  is  specially  designed  and  built  for  touring 
cars  and  roadsters  of  each  of  the  following  maizes:  Ruicl\, 
Reo,  Paige,  Essex,  Hudson,  Studebafcer,  Lexington  and  Nash 


'"Dodge  ."Brothers  Touring 
Car  of  the  latest  series  fitted 
uith  a  RcxAH-Scoions  Top 


ALL- SEASONS  TOP 

MANUFACTURED     AND    LICENSED 
i   NDER  OUR  own  BASIC  1'ATENTS 
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"Westelox 


Big  Ben — for  a  fatter  pay  envelope 


WONDERFUL  how  that  fellow, 
Big  Ben,  can  help  bring  things 
your  way  when  pay-raise  time  comes 

around.  Maybe  it's  because  the  boss 
has  a  clock  just  like  yours  and  is  johnny 
on  the  spot  himself. 

That's  part  of  Big  Ben's  job:  help- 
ing his  friends  get  up  in  the  world. 

All  Westelox  have  this  knack:  punc- 
tuality is  second  nature  with  them. 
Each  clock  must  be  up  to  snuff  before 
it  can  leave  the  factory.  It  must  earn 


the  right  to  wear  that  \Ve>ul<>\  quality 
mark  of  good  timekeeping. 

Big  Ben  is  the  best  known  of  the 
Westelox  group.  He  and  Baby  Ben 
have  been  favorites  for  years.  Sleep- 
Meter,  on  the  market  but  a  few  years, 
has  stepped  right  to  the  front.  And  the 
America —  the  oldest  Westelox  —  still 
outsells  them  all. 

Whichever  clock  you  choc  u'll 

like.  They're  all  Westelox  And  made 
right  to  make  good. 


WESTERN   ClOCK  GO.,  1    \  SA1  II.  II  I  [NOIS,  I     S    \. 
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WE  TEACH^Hj 

COMMERCIAL^ 

ART 

The  Meyer  Both  College  is  conducted  as  a. 
Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company,  the 
most  widely  known  commercial  art  organtza- 
tion  in  the  field,  who  produced  and  sold  last 
year  over  12.600  commercial  drawings — used 
by  the  leading  advertisers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 
YOU  get  the  benefits  of  19  years'  successful 
experience  in  this  course — and  are  taught 
the  very  fundamentals  which  en- 
abled this  organization  to  domi- 
nate its  field.     To  give  you  facts 
you   ought   to   know   about  this 
intensely  interesting,  highly  paid 
profession — (equally  open  to  men 
and  women) — we  will  send  our  special 
book.  "YOUR  OPPORTUNITY."  if  you   will 
pay  half  the  cost  of  mailing— 4c  in  stamps. 

Meyer  Both  College  of  Commercial  Art 

Address  Dept.  12 
N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  at 
20th  St.,       CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

'■»•  Accountant*    command  big  salaries.    Thousand*  of  firms 
need  them.     Onlr  2.600  Certified  Public  Accountant*  in  U.  S. 
ara  earning  tS.OOt)  to  $10  .000  a  Tear.      Wo  train  tou  thoroly  by  mail  in 
■pare  time  f"r  p.  "•   *■   examination*  or  executive  account. i  | 

Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  b"gin-we  prrparr 
'''"",'   lh".  f,r"und   up.      Our   course    and   service   are  tm.i.i   tba 
supervision  of  William    K.    Caatenholl,    A.     M       C.    I'     A        I 

i 'oiler  and  Instructor.  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  .. 
si  air  ol  ( . .  I  As.  Includinr  membors  of  tba  American  Institute  ef 
Accountants,  lew  tuition  fee  .  asr  terms.  Writ,  dos  for  Infor- 
matlM  and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  652-HC,  Chicago 
"The  Largest  Business Training  Institution  in  Hit  World" 


Dor        WILL   KEEP   YOU 
rJf%0         '   Ul         POSTED  on  the  won- 
[     I  |UI  II         .I      derful  new  developments 
Mill       I    '"    electrics,    mechanics, 
sn-nW         slIWIIill    physics.chemistry,  radio, 
astronomy,  inventions,  physical  research,  med- 
ic me,  etc    World  progress  accurately  explained 
each  month  in  plain,  non-technical  language. 
Profusely    illustrated.      Hundreds  of  original 
fascinating  articles  in  every  issue.     120  pages. 
•  r   more,  written   by   authorities   on    sul>' 
of  daily  interest  to  you. 

Broaden  your  knowledge  and  be  able  to  talk 
intelligently  about  thelatesl  ii'icntitic  achieve- 
ments. It's  the  well  read  man  who  succeeds 
in  business  and  social  life.  Start  with  this 
month's  issue.     You   will  ENJOY   reading  it. 


Electrical 
Experimenter 

SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


The  11  r ..lieputed  Authority  on 
Simputi  auJ  Mechanics 


25c  of  Alt 
NEWS 
STANDS  — 
or  direct  by 
mail  $3.00 
a  year. 
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BECOME  A 

LAWYER 

Study  At  Home.    Legally  trained  men  win 
"  high  positions  and  big-  success  in  business 
and  publielife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  ever.    Be  a  leader.    Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can 
train  at  home  during  spare  time.  We  prepare 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money 
refunded  according;  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
disaattshed.     Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
I/owcoat.  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.    Get  our  valu- 
able 120-paa-e"Lan  Guide"and  "Evidence" 
books  free.     Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  652-LC  Chicago,  111. 

College  Degrees  by  Home  Study 

in  Standard  College  Established  1856.  Law,  usual  degree, 
special  graduate  courses  for  busy  people.  Rates  low.  Address 
D.  P.  DELLINGER.    Ph.D..  LL.D.,    Cherryville,  N.  C. 


LAW 


Chattanooga  College  of  Law. 
Two  and  three  years'  courses. 
Degree  LL.B.  Prepares  for  Prac- 
tice in  all  courts.  An  institution 
of  recognized  standing.     Classes  so  arranged  that 

Students  May  Earn  Living 

Strong  faculty.      School    opens  Septemlicr 
loth,  l'J-'O.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHATTANOOGA  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Chattanooga  Tennessee 
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Power  of  Expression 

Here  is  a  supremely  helpful  new  book  on  English  expres- 
sion by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD.  L.H.D..  Uie  noted  au- 
thority It  explains  all  the  factors  that  make  for  the 
most  expressive  speech  and  writing. 

EXPRESSIVE    ENGLISH 

This  book  treats  all  phases  of  English,  giving  explana- 
tions and  disclosing  secrets  that  will  put  the  full  power 
of  the  language  at  your  command.  Hundreds  of  difficult 
problems  oi  rhetoric  and  grammar  are  solved,  and  you 
"ill  Ir.irn  how  to  express  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  the  greatest  beauty  and  effect.  This  book  is  inval- 
uable to  every  user  of  th.-  English  language 
1  I  tk  hvund.  J74  paces,  firiu  fl.oo  net;  by  mail  Jj.oo 
FUN K&WAGN ALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  At...  N.  Y. 


Thrilling  Adventures 

on   the   Roof   of  the   World 

Who  •■!  us  d  iae  and  In 

n(  the  desperate  n,ks  and  hah  raising  exploits  detailed 
by    the  ardent    mountaineer?    Such  adventures  undei 
i  conditions  are  told  of  in  moat  enthralling 

>n  in  i  in-  Den  ixjok, 

Mountain  Memories 

l-v    Sir    MVHI1N   CONWAY,   Ml*,   l.ltt  l>  . 
ax-Pres    of  the   Upinc  <lub  and  Vice-Pres. 

..I  the  Ko.iiil  Geographical  Society  of  England 

one  •''  an  climbers,  who  cat: 

with  it 1 1  -i  itiblc  t  from  the  great  snow-p 

Himalayas  in  Kashmir  and 
the  inland  bergen,  and  tin-  • 

na      Mttk  ii  tions 

mountain 
the  book,  which  no  outdoor- 

:<nh.  it,  l  mU-POfm  Illustrations. IS:  by  mail.  SS.IS 
Funk  it  Watrulli  Company.  354-360  Foertk  Armor.  New  York 


I'ooks  by 
Gre»ville  Kleiser 
T,>rt  Build 

Pres%ejt 

and 

Power 


How  to  Speak  in  Public  ^t^ 

tlcal  Self-Instructor:  au  Elocutional y  Manual 
comprizing  exercises  for  development  of  Breath- 
ing, Voice,  Pronunciation,  Expression,  Ges- 
ture, with  selections  from  ancient  and  modern 
masterpieces.     Net,  $1.60;   by  Diail,  $1.75. 

Inspiration  and  Ideals  5BS8BK8& 

practical  lielp  and  inspiration  in  right  living  and  think- 
ing, and  t<>  suggest  ideals  which  will  make  for  spiritual 
ami  material  progress.    Net-,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

How  to  Develop  Power  and 

Darennaliiw    Power    of    Imagination,   ol 


* 


Personality 


Memory,  ol  English  Style,  of 
Vocabulary,  of  speech,  of  Silence,  ol  Gesture, 
ol  Illustration,  oi  the  Bye,  of  Conversation— 
the  Personality  that  wins,  compels  and  suc- 
ceeds.    Net,  $1.60;  by  mal/.    $1.75. 

How  To  Build  Mental  Power  Uln ,!g  a 

series  ol  lessons  giving  the  student  a  thorough  training 
in  all  the  faculties  ol  the  mind,  Including  Concentration, 
Judgment,  Reflection,  Will,  Memory,  Observation, 
Imagination,  Intuition  and  Constructive  Thinking. 
Vi '.  $4.00;  by  mail,  $4.16. 

Thoroughly 

pracl leal 

suggestions  for  training  the  mind,  so  that 
thoughl  >iiaii  be  quick  ami  deai  ami  state- 
ments effective;  for  training  the  tongue  to 
persuasive  appeal  and  argument.  Tells  the 
convener  and  the  campaigner  "how  to  think." 
Net,  $1.60;  by  mall,  $1.75. 

Fifteen  Thousand  Useful  Phrases  ) ' ;;  k 

tor  building  the  vocabulary,  a  practical  and  necessary 
supplement  to  the  Dictionary  and  the  regular  hook  of 
I  ms.      N  I  ■'.  $1-60;  bj  mail.  $1.75. 


How  to  Argue  and  Win 


1 


f 


How  to  Develop  Self-Confidence 

in  Speech  and  Manner.  Deals  with  manneis 
us  .i  powei  in  the  making  ol  men  — with  culti- 
vation  of  an  agreeable  voice  and  the  essentials 
of  personality.    A'', $1.60:  by  mail,  $1.75. 


Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  Hold  an 

Aiiriionra  Sketches,  stones.  Poems,  and  Mono- 
MUUieill/O  logues— the  favorite  numbers  of  favorite 
authors  and  entertainers.  Practical  advice  on  delivery. 
Km-  Teachers,  Learners,  and  After-Dinner  and  other 
occasions.    By  mail,  $1.37. 

At  all   Bookitoret;   or  postpaid  by 
vubltthert  Ml  receipt  of  mail  price. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  411,  N.  Y. 
SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

i  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  fonn; 

1  structure.and  writing  of  the  Short-Siorr  taught  by 

I  Ur.  J.  Hers  K»cnwrln,  for  Tears  Kdllnr  of  Llpplneott  a. 

ISO-page  ca  taloguefree.     Please  add  reas  ^ 

THE  KOBE  eOBRESPONDENt  K  SCHOOL 

wwein     Dept.    i  """  Springfield.  Hats. 
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If  You  Would 
Be  A  Success 
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Lift  Yourself  Up 
Where  Big  Men 

Can  See  You 


I.  c  Tilton  Baal 
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YOU  want  to  know  whether 
the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute's  training  will  in- 
crease your  value  in  the  eyes  of 
business  men— whether  it  w  ill  lift 
you  up  above  the  mass,  where,  il 
your  present  employer  does  not 
see  you,  another  employer  will. 

Let  this  advertisement,  pub- 
lished on  its  own  initiative  by 
the  Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank,  help 
you  to  answer  those  questions. 

The  Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank  is 
the  oldest  financial  institution 
in  the  Northwest.  From  one 
end  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  tin- 
other  its  reputation  is  known. 

And  notice  this — that  among 
its  assets — along  with  its  age 
and  its  membership  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System — it  adver- 
tised the  fact  that  more  than 
forty  of  its  staff  were  taking  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
Course  and  Service. 

"The  finest  business  Course 
offered  in  America" 

THE  advertisement  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Hank  without 
any  knowledge  on  the  part  ol 
the  Institute. 

The  phrase,  "the  finest  busi- 
ness Course  offered  in  America," 
is  the  Bank's  phrase,  represent- 
ing its  judgment  of  the  In- 
stitute's work. 


I  In  advertisement  is  one  more  proof 
ili. it  tin  really  bijj  businesses  or  the 
nation  considei  the  training  oi  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  assets  that  their 
men  can  have. 

\\  hut  the  officers  of  the  Bank  have 
said  over  their  own  signatures  is  even 
more  impressive  than  their  published 
advertisement. 

The  President,  himself,  enrolled:  "I 
only  wish  I  had  had  th<  opportunity 
thirt)  years  ago/'  he  said.  "It  would 
have  meant  a  great  deal  to  me." 

The  three  Vice  Presidents,  the  Gen- 
eral   Council    and   every   department 
head  are  enrolled.  S.  L  Eddy, who  was 
stain  Cashier  at  the  tim<  of  his  en- 
rolment and  is  now  Yn  e  Presid<  nt  ,sa 

"The  practical  value  of  the  Course  has 
been  demonstrated  to  m<  so  m.m\  times 

in  m\   work,  and  as  a  subscriber  1  can 
recommend  it  to  anyone  w  ho  is  desirous 

of  broadening  his  knowledge  of  business 
fundamentals." 

Some  Jay  a  big  business  man 
will  ask  you  a  vital  question 

SOME  day  the  critical  interview  in 
your  life  will  com< . 

It  may  be  when  a  \^K   business   man 

is  considering  you  for  an  important  i  \ 
ecutive  position. 

It  may  be  when  you  decidt  to  enn  i 
business  foi  yourself  and  an  standing 
before  tin  man  whose  financial  backing 

you  net  d. 

In  that  moment  of  great  opportunity 
one    question    will    surel)     b<     asked 
"I low  much  htismi  ss  ii. i mum  have  \ou 
had?" 

I  o   lw    abli  t.>   point   to   youi 

enrolment  in  a  Coura    whoa    business 
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Increase  Your Loads  per  Trip 


WI 


ith  This  4 Wheel  Driver^  Wheel  Steer  Lakewood  Tractor 


"*^ '1E0  '-2^jf»  Slippery  ten  percent 

*•'     •   grades  require  maxi- 

V  vtnum  power  and  four-wheel  drive 


PATTERNED  after  an  electric  locomotive,  the 
Lakewood  tractor  has  no  front  or  back.  Each 
end  has  heavy  bumper  and  coupling,  and  will  pull 
or  push  in  either  direction  with  equal  power  and  speed. 
It  turns  on  a  radius  of  61  inches,  which  facilitates  op- 
erating rapidly  in  narrow  aisles  and  congested  places. 

Double  End  Control 

The  double  end  control  feature  eliminates  turning 
around,  enabling  the  operator  to  run  straight  into  a 
coupling  and  pull  out  by  simply  reversing  his  driving 
position,  no  backing  out  required. 

Reserve  Power 

Starting  heavy  loads  and  work  on  grades  require 
maximum  power  at  the  drawbar.  Uniform  distribu- 
tion of  weight  and  four  wheel  drive  insure  maximum 
power  when  needed.  Ample  battery  capacity  for  a 
full  day's  work. 

High  Efficiency  Drive 

General  Electric  Company  motor,  direct  connected 
to  axles  by  flexible  universal  joints.  Axles  full  float- 
ing, high  efficiency  worm,  and  patented  bevel  gear 
drive  to  all  four  w  heels.  All  driving  mechanism  total- 
ly enclosed  running  in  lubricant. 

Lakewood  Haulage  Engineers  are  at  your  service 

without  an\   obligations  on  your  part. 

THE  LAKEWOOD   ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

C]  i\  ii  \\n.  i  .  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK   CITY 
BOSTON 
PMILAOf  LPHIA 


RICHMOND 
MEMPHIS 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


DISTRICT    OFFICES 
HOUSTON  INOIANAPOLIS 

MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO  DES  MOINES 

VST. LOUIS  PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
KANSAS   CITY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS   ANGELES 
PORTLANO 
SEATTLE 


Industrial  Haulage 

Const r  uct ion  Plant 

Road  Plant 


THE   LAKEWOOD  ENGINEERING    COMPANY  CLEVELAND'S. 
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Send  for  this  \  'aluablc  Rnok 

"All   Ahoui    T   nJ    '  '  ompletc 

guide  for  tank  ear  users.  Data  In 
eludes  all  the  detailed  and  general 
information  less  res  and  owners 
should  liavr  for  the  safest  anH 
most  economieal  operation  of  ,  u 
Mailed  postpaid  from  St.  1-ouis  to 
any   address  on   receipt    of  pria 


Carrying  kerosene  to  light 

evening  hours  around  the  world 

As  each  day  rolls  into  evening  shadows,  the  service  of  I 

is   registered    in    millions  of  tiny    sparks   that    spring   up.      Mankind 

defeats  darkness  by  lighting  its  lamps. 

Despite  electricity  and  gas,  kerosene  still   is  the  universal    illuminant 
— extending   American   commerce  to   every  nook  >rner  of   • 

globe.      In    renters    where    it    has    been     supplanted     for    lis, 
affirmed  a  necessity   by  nil  heaters  and  oil   cooking  sto\  n 

essential   power   for  motors  and  often    is  emploved   as   fuel  oil       The 
tank  car,  matching  the  vast  facilities  of  its  product  ion.  ball-imp 
in  its  transportation. 

Standard  Tank  Cars  personifv  the  strength  and   endurance  necess 
for  the  kerosene  shipments  that  keep  the  burners  filled. 

T.ink     Oart     htJilt.     repaired    .mrf     rebuilt,     '•nid     mi 

leased.      Write   any  nfiftce  for    lea>injl    term*,  and   ' 

v    other    detailed    and    engir  .     inform    I 

Standard  Tank  Car  Company 
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Standard  Tank  Cars 
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How  Lighthouses 
guide  everybody 

THE  great  storms  that  lash  the  coast  have  all  the 
chance  they  want   at  the  country's  lighthouses. 
No  exposure  could  be  worse  than  theirs. 

And  vet,  did  you  ever  see  a  lighthouse  going  to 
ruin?     Did  you  ever  see  one  needing  paint? 

Winter  and  summer  they  stand  out  on  the  most 
exposed  locations  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  th^ 
weather  except  for  one  thing — their  protective  coating. 

The  Government  knows  that  paint  and  varnish  save 
more  than  they  cost.  1  hey  bring  the  same  returns 
to  anyone  who  uses  them — they  are  so  much  more 
than  beautifiers,  important  as  that  is.  They  are  pro- 
tectors, preservers,  custodians  of  property  entrusted 
to  them — watch-dogs  of  your  "treasury." 

Wood  warps,  splits,  rots — without  surface  protection. 

Metal  rusts,  corrodes,  disintegrates — without  sur- 
face protection. 

Stucco  and  concrete'are  improved  by  surface  protci  | 

The  articles  of  daily  use,  subject  as  they  are  to  wear, 
need  surface  protection. 

All    deterioration   starts    at   the   surface.     May    we 
make    this    appeal    strong    and    personal:     "Save    Hi 
Surface  and  yon  save  al 


\i>  interesting  illustrated  booklet  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  you.  containinc  <=u; 
^stions  that,  will  actually  save  you  money  and  the  loss  of  valuable  prt 
Address:  Save  the  Surface  Campaign.  Room  633,  The  Rnursr.  Philadelphia. 
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Nearly  everything  in  tin-  room 
that  u-n>\  r; ,  abuses  the  wain- 
scoting, from  chair  backs  pushed 
(gainst  it  to  the  children's 
playthings    which    they    throw 

around.     A  tough  coat  of  Surface 

the  surface  of 
man}   a  tint-  wainscoting.     Keep 
well  protected. 


ll  tun  i al 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

IS  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  represent- 
ing the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Interests,  whose 
products,  taken  as  a  whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes 
of  preserving,  protecting  and  beautifying  the  innumer- 
able products  of  the  lumber,  metal,  cement  and 
manufacturing  industries,  and  their  divisions. 


\  :ice  the  tire  escapes  on  the 
buildings  in  your  town — all  care- 
fully painted.  Neglect  means 
tus;  —  rust  brings  ruin.  Is 
there  not  something  needing 
just  such  protection  around 
your  home — on  your  farm 
machinery  or  at  voor  factory? 


'SAVE    THE    SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE  ALL"- Point  £  VZ^rnidL 


IfHEACES 


PI  ASTER 
SURFACES 


CONCRETE 

. SURFACES 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


METAL 
SURFACES 


-    BRICK 
SURFACE.. 
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v  «-]-«    Perfect  balance  i>  insisted  upon 
«-'*■*■•    and    j;ii.ir<(f-i    with    ;hr    \ii 
care.     Interchangeable  parts  help  make 
this  possible. 


More  than  Five  Million  "  Imerican"  Pul 
now  save  power  in  efficient  plant*  h 
iihroad.  The  steel  split  pulley  combines  stren 
and  durability  with  lightness,  and  it  is  qui 
installed  without       i  f>pi 


Safeguarding 
Pulley  Accuracy 

TI  \  E  illustrated  tests  arc  onl\  a  it 
of  a  long  scries  i  if  continw  >us  safe- 
guards of  accural         Th<         ic- 
i  essive  tests — based  on  the  concentral 
study  of   the  pulley,   its   p 
purpose — are  the  strongest  possibleassur- 
anceof  uniform  perfection.  Variance  is 
precluded.     Each  "American"  Pulley 
is   as   true   and    perfect  as  every   other 
American. 

And  there  is  put  into  each  separate 
pnrt  the  same  degree  of  perfection 
design    and    construction    as   is  finally 
found  in  the  completed  pulley.    This 
guarding  of  accurac\  at  ever;.  •  of 

production  should  appeal  to  the  n 
uncompromising  engineer. 

It  may  perhaps  help  you  I 
pulleys  if  you  w  ill  write  us  for  the  hook, 

etting Maximum  Pullc\  Efficient 
Free,  of  course. 

Donnelley    I  Red  Hook  fnr  name  and  aiiii 
f>f  nearest  mzenr.      On  file  in  nil  /<  -.niing  Ihr    • 
national  hanky  and  hoi. 

The  American   Pulley  Co. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


EICAN 


PULLEY 
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WE    PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  oMh.  School,,  Coilf  ej .and  S .mmer  C J. .  ^  a^e^n,  'gEZj£*t  £ftf  &ZL£l 

.!L  te?V"wrwnr.^^  ?arger  ,s  a.rlable  w,thout obli8at,on  to inqu,rer- 

Price.  bcXt^.  .ire  of  .chool  or  camp,  age  of  child,  are  all  factore  to  be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges 
for  Women 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Girls'  Collegiate    School Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

The  Marlborough  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ely  School Greenwich,  Conn. 

Saint    Margaret's   School Waterbury,   Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  I 

Colonial  School    Washington,   I).  C. 

Fairmont    School Washington,    U.    C. 

Gunston    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Madison    Hall ' Washington,    !>•    C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory ...  .Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College lacksonville,  111. 

Ferry   Hall Lake  Forest,   III. 

Monticello   Seminary Madison    Co.,   111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Ml.  Carroll,  111. 

Tudor  Hall  School Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Science  Hill  School Shelbyville,  Ky. 

The    Girls'    Latin    School Baltimore,    Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,   Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women. . .  .Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot   Academy Andover,    Ma 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,   Mass. 

Howard   Seminary Bridgrwatcr,    Mar-s. 

Choate    School Brookline,    Mai 

Rogers    Hall    School Lowell,    Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,   Mass. 

Mount   Ida   School Newton,    M  i- 

Wheaton    College    for    Women.  ..    Norton,    Mass. 
Misses  Bradford  &  Kennedy  Sch      S.Hadloy,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie   School Springfield,    M 

Tenacre  Country  School Welleeley,   Ma 

Misses  Allen  School West   Newton,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak   Hall  " St.   Paul,   Minn. 

William  Woods  College Fulton,   Mo. 

Hardin  College Mexico,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis.   M   . 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis.   Mo. 

St.  Mary's  Hall  Burlington,  N.  .1. 

Centenary  Coll.  Institute.  .  .  . Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent     Place    Summit,     N.     J. 

Wallcourt  School       . .  .Aurora-on-Cayuga,   V   ^i  . 

I.adv  Jane  Grey  School    Hinghami>n,   \.   "S  . 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary.  .Garden  City,  \.  "<  . 

Scudder    School New    York     City,    N.    Y. 

Semple    School    New    York    City,    N.    Y. 

Ossming  School  Ossining-on-Hudson.   V    1  . 

Highland  Manor    .      Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Knox   School    Tarrytown-on-Hudson,    K.    Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School    . Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  Vi  . 
Oakhurst    School    ,..,  Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Glendale  College Glondale,  Ohio 

Oxford     College    .  Oxford,     Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Ulentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe    Manor Bethlehem,    Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Devon    Manor  Devon,   Pa. 

Highland    Hall    Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

Beechwood,    Inr         Jenkintown.   Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary    Lit  Hz,  1'a. 

Irving  Coll.  &  Music  Cons    .       Mechamcsbuxg,  Pa. 

Ogonti    School    (igontz,    Pa. 

The  Cowles    School  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Man-  Lyon  School Swarthmon  .  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary V  . -,  Pa. 

Man'   Wheeler   Town   &   Country   School 

Providence,  K.  I. 

Ashley     Hall    Charleston.     S.     C. 

Centenary    Coll.    Conservatory..  Cleveland,    Tenn. 
Ward    Belmont  lie.    Tenn. 

Martha  Washington  College  Abingdon,  Va. 

Fairfax    Hall 
Sullins    College  Bristol,   V.-.. 

Southern     Si  mm..:-.  Buena     \  i  ta,    Ya. 

Averctt     (  oUej  I  I  'am  illi  .     \ .  . 

Randolph-Mnmn    Inst  Harm 

Holhns  Colli .  •  Eollin  \  > 
Randolph  Macon  Woman's  College  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Southern    College 

Virginia   (oil.-,.  Etoanol 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminar]  Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hail  Staunton,  Va, 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet   Briar,  Va. 

Fauquier    Institute  Uarrenton,    Ya. 

Warrenton  Country  School.  Wamnton,  Va. 

Si.  Hilda'-.  Hall Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminar; Lewiaburg,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer    Seminar]  Milwaukee,    v\  i 


Boys'  Preparatory  Schools 

Claremont    School Olaremont,    Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  .Center,  Conn. 

Milford  School Milford,  Conn. 

Ridgefield    School Ridgefield,    Conn. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary Wroodstock,  111. 

The  Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerrield,   Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury.  Mass 

Williston  School Easthampton,  Mass 

Dummer  Academy South  Byfield,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy W7ilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,   Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.   I. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  School Hightstown,  N.  J. 

The  Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  Sch Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Stone  School.  .  .  .Oornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Raymond   Riordon   School Highland,   N.   Y. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving    School.  ..  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Blue    Ridge    School Hendersonville,    N.    C. 

Bethlehem   Preparatory    School.  .Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiotnen  School Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Ya. 

MUitary  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad. . .  Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 
Pasadena  Military  Academy. ..  .Pasadena,  Cal. 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy ...  San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .Washington,  D.  < '. 
Georgia    Military    Academy.  .College    Park,    Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Morgan  Park   Mil.  Academy..  Morgan   Park,  III. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell   Military   School Billerica,    Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,   Minn. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  &  Naval  Academy.  .Gulf port,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy ....  I^xington,  Mo. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico,   Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military    School Frephold,    N.    J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Wenonah.  N.  J. 

New    Mexico    Mil.    Academy ....  Roswell,    N.    M. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  .  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Military  Sch. Ossining-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Peekskill   Academy Peekskill,    N.    \  . 

Carolina  Mil.  &  Naval  Acad .  . Hendersonville,  N.  •'. 

Ohio    Military    Inst Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Miami  Military  Inst Dayton,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Mil.  College Chester,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Academy Nazareth,  Pa. 

Porter    Military    Academy ....  Charleston,    S.    C. 

Columbia  Military  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  .  .  Ixdianon,  Tenn. 

Tennessee    Mil.    Inst Sweetwater.    Tenn. 

Texas  Military  Collegi  Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy  ....  Blackst  one. 
Danville   Military  Inst.  .Danville,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  .  .  .  Front  Royal,  Va. 
Staunton  Military  Institute  Staunton,  Ya. 

Fishburne  Military  School  Waynesboro,  Ya. 

Massanuttcn  Military  Academy  Woodstock,  Ya. 
Greenbrier  Military  School ..  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 
St.  John's  Military  Academy  Delaneld,  Wis, 

Northwestern   Mil.   &   Naval   Academy 

lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Camps  for  Girls 

Camp    Tcconnet China,    Maine 

CampMeenahga Di  [aine 

Camp    Minnetonka..  Monmouth,     Maine 

Camp   Cowassn  North    Falmouth, 

?uanset  Camp South   Orlean  . 
he    Tall    Pines Bennington,    \.    II. 

Sargent    Camps Peterboro,    N.   H. 

Pine   Tree   Camp Pocono    Mountains.    Pa. 

Camp    N.ikanawa Ix-banon,    Tenn. 

Wynona     Camp Fairiee,     Vt. 

Camp   Winneshewauka Lunenburg,   \  i. 

igo  Normal  School  Camp. .  .Power-.  Lake,  Wis, 


Camps  for  Boys 

South  Pond  Cabins Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Dan    Beard    Camp Flushing,    N.    Y. 

The    Manlius    Camp Manlius,    N.    Y. 

Fern  Camp Mehoopany,  Pa. 

Camp  Kawasawa Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Camp  Terra  Alta Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

H  F  Bar  Ranch  School Buffalo,  Wyoming 

Summer  Schools 

Matthieu  Jetteur Asheville,  N.  C. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  Summer  Sch  Swart hmore.  Pa. 
Lake  Geneva  Summer  School .  .Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kindergarten  Tr.  Sch. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Amer.    Coll.    of    Physical    Ed Chicago,    III. 

University   Sch.   of   Music Lake  Forest,   111. 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Burdette  College Boston,  Mass. 

Garland   Sch.   of   Homemaking.  ..   Boston,   Mass. 

Harvard  Dental   School Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal   Sch.   of   Gym. ...   Boston,   Ma^<. 

The  Sargent   School    Cambridge,   Mass. 

School  of  Dom.   Architecture.  Cambridge,   Mass. 

Babson  Institute Welleaiey  Hills.  Mass. 

Clark    College Worcester,    Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  Sch .. Worcester,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Sch.  .Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Elizabeth    General    Hospital  .    .   Elizabeth.    X.    J. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical   Ed Ithaca.  X.  Y. 

Williams  Sch.  of  Expression.  ..  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 
Froebel  League  Kind.  Tr.  Sch.  .  ...New  York  City 

Haskins   Institute New  York   City 

Institute  of  Musical    Art New  York  City 

Pace  Institute   (Res.    Sch.) New  York  City 

Crane  Normal  Inst,    of  Music.    .   Potsdam,  N.  V. 

Eastman  College Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics  Inst. 

Rochester.  X.  Y. 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts.  .  .  .Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  X.  Y. 

Cincinnati   Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

School   of   Horticulture Ambler,   Pa. 

Miss  Illman's  Sch.  for  Kindergartners 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Phila.  School  of  Design Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newport  Hospital   School Newport.   R.  I. 

Law  Sch.  of  Cumberland  Univ. .  .  I^banon,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Cushing    Academy Ashburnham,    Mas?. 

Beacon    School Rrookline.    Mass. 

Dean    Academy Franklin.    Mass. 

Colby  Academv Xew  London.  X.   H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  X.  H. 

Starkey    Seminary Lakemont,   N.    V. 

Horace  Mann  School Xew  York  City 

Grand  River  Institute Austinburg.  Ohio 

George   School George   School,   Pa. 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa. 

Wayland   Academy Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School  Frankfort.  Ky. 
The    Bancroft    School  .  .    Haddonfield,   N.   J. 

Acerwood    Tutoring    School Devon,    Pa. 

The  Hedley  School  Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

Theological 

Gordon   Bible    College Boston.    Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  Sch..    Cambridge.  Mass. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  .  Golden,  Col. 
Bliss    Electrical    School  Washington.    D.    C. 

Tri-Statc  College  of  Engineering  Angola.  Ind. 
Michigan    Coll.    of    Mines  Houghton.    Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines  Socorro,  N.  M. 
South  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines.    Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

For  Stammerers 

The      Hatfield     Institute Chicago.     III. 

Benjamin    N.   Bogue    Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers' Inst.  .  Boston,  Mass. 

North-Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan  State  Auto  School.  ..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Emory  &  Henry  College  for  Men Emory,  Ya, 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 


J 


i     /  /..i'i.if  (,'itiu-tt  i    a  new  book  of  right- 

e  live- 

■ 
you  how  to  get  alira-l  in 

'   1 1  r  ']<  f i t 1 1 t 
ehe  pro. 

■ 
1  - -1  .    -too    /»£.,    J/,    o 

net,   b 

F«V  A  WiinullsCAinMnr  351-60  lih  Ave   Nch  York 


CARNATIONS 


the  Superb  Border  Flowers,  How  to  Plant,  Cultivate 
and  Improve  Them.  A  new  book  by  H.  H.  Thomas, 
the  well-known  gardenins  expert,  assisted  by  Miss  S.  M. 
Kingsford.  Tells  how  t  >  grow  these  beautiful  flowers  from 
seed,  from  cuttings,  in  pots,  how  to  layer  them,  etc.,  with 
the  best  results.  An  invaluable  book  for  the  gardener, 
UT  or  professional.  i2mo.  cloth,  154  PP.:  profusely  il- 
lustrated. 7 5  cents;  by  mail.  83  cents. 
Kunk&  Watf  nails  Company,  354  1  ourth  Ave,  New  York 


I'll,-    I  it.  rai 


4,271,800  Bank  Depositors 

Live  in  Dixie 


And  Their  Deposits  Have  Increased  ( 

1400'/   in  the  Last  Twenty  Years 


There  is  no  better  proof  of  the  South's 
wonderful  prosperity  than  the  figures  re- 
cently presented  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency   in   his   annual    reporl    in   Cong] 

The  Comptroller  lias  in   thi-    report    made 
a  thorough   investigation  of  the  banking 
sources  of  the  country.     The   last    reporl    of 
this  nature  was  made  in  L899. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  former  report,  the  entire  country 
has  made  a   large  gain   in    resources.     There 

is  not    a  .slate  in   The  union   hut    w '  !ch  can   be 
proud  of  her  record. 

But  in  the  thirteen  states  which  com- 
prise the  irue  South,  all  records  have  been 
broken.  Their  advance  has  been  almost  in- 
conceivable, for  while  I  he  entire  country 
shows  an  increase  in  resource-  slightly  over 
382%,  the  thirteen  Southern  Slates  -how  an 
increase  of  over  1  100  per  cent. 


-taitjii  . 
(  '<  u 1 1 J  it  roll. 

there   are    nin< 
Southern    S 

over   1000*  , .  the-. 

in    the    whole    nation    win 

correspond  in. 

V  i   words    could   d<  m  rilw 

no  -    t he    1  remendous    ] 

collie     to    I  he    South.       Th<  V    tell     (hi 

verl  iser  that  in  the  Soul  l. 
for   hi-  goods.      V.  m 
quickly    and    entliusi 

worthy  product.     A  in  i  l»e 

lied   most    effectively,  n  ally, 

by  t  he  papers  listed 

\n\    or   all   >if   them    will   gladh    - 
any   further   information   you    i 
Southern  advertising  opportunit  South- 

ern Prosperity  . 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News- Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 
Ft.  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 


GEORGIA     Contd. 

Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-SalemTwin-City  Sentinel 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  &  Carolina 
Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News  * 

Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial- Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 


(Prkparkd  l-V  Mabsencali    Vow 
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Anything  You  Want 

To  Know 


About  Any  Subject  Under  the 
Setting  a  20th    \Siin  Is  Almost  Sure  to  Be 
Century  Standard     xJExpIained  in  This 


The  Funk  &     \J 

W agnails   IveW 

Standard 
Dictionary 


To  the  man  or  woman  who  values  in-     \    QllC   AmSlZlllg     /      ^vcr   3>°°°   Large  Quarto   Pages — 
formation — who  uses  it,  imparts  it,  wants      N.  >r^      Over  60  Full-Page  Illustrations — More 

to  acquire  it — to  the  man  or  woman  \\  ho        N.        fc)OQK  >^       J 'nan    7,000  Text    Illustrations — 450,000 

wants  the  latest,  most  authoritative  intoima-       >^  S^      Vocabular}' Terms,  thousands  more  than,  any 

:tion  on  all  subjects  in  the  most  readily  accessible        >^  S^      other  dictionary — 380  Editors  and  Specialists — 

form — this  great  work  is  absolutely  indispensable.       X^    ^r       533  Readers  for  Quotations — 32,000  Illustrative 
The  efficiency  of  business,  the  directed  self-education      ^^  Quotations — 28,500    Synonyms    and    Anto- 

ot  the  school,  the  instructive  training  of  the  tmx  nyms — Key  to    Pronunciations 

home,  all  will  be  immeasurably  helped  _-rr— *r^rr?s      RSa?-w~._  _     on    Every    Page — 65,000    Proper 


by  this  work,  all  will  find  their 
principles  embodied  in  it. 

Instant,  Correct  Information 

In  these  days  of  intense  special- 
ization in  one  particular  branch  of 
a  subject  or  art,  it  is  often  imprac- 
ticable for  a  man  to  master  much  more 
than  his  own  profession  or  business.  But 
no  man  wants  to  be  in  ignorance  regarding 
any  of  the  other  great  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  and  here,  in  this  modern  com- 
pendium, you  may  have  the  world's  knowl- 
edge concentrated  in  a  single  volume.  Von 
may  know  in  an  instant  —  and  know 
authoritatively  —  the  exact  "what,  when 
and  why"  of  any  query  which  may  arise  in 
your  business,  professional  or  social  life. 
You  need  it,  your  home  needs  it — your 
family,  especially  the  children,  will  always 
benefit  by  its  use. 

Leaders  In  American  Life 
Praise  It  Highly 

The  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  has 
received   the    unqualified  endorsement  of 
hundreds  of  leaders  of  thoughl   and  action  all  over  the 
globe.     Thousands  ot    the   nation's   loading   men   have 
dready  exprest  their  highest   re  pec(   and   admiration 
for  this  wonderful  book.     Among  hundreds  who 
it  and  recommend  its  use  are:  Andrew  Carnegie, 
dinal  Gibbons,    Hudson   Maxim,    Brander    Matthews, 
I  .  S.  Commissioner  oi  I  dui  ation  P.  P.  (  laxton,  W.  11 
P.    Fauncei    S.   Parke,    1  adman,    George    Barr    Mc- 
Cutcheon,  George  Ade,  John  Wanamaker,  Elbert   11. 
Gary,    Jark    London,    Samuel    Gompers,    Archbishop 
Ireland,  and  many  others. 

Unrivalled  In  Its  Excellence 

John  Wanamaker.   Famoul    Mer.hant — "Artistic,   complete.   and 
of  unrivalled  excellent  e 

t  'nited  Statee  Commifioner  of  F.daration  Philander  P.  Clarion- — 
This    great    work    can    not    fail    to    hr   a  distinct  contribution   to 
English  scholarship." 

Prof.    Gtorge  W.  Kirchweu,   Kent  Professor  of  Law  at  Columbia 
V  niter  til)  k   is  a  miracle  of  book  makinc-     It  makes  all 

dictionaries  took  pale  and  inrflr<  tual  beside  it." 


Ail  Bookstores  or  Use  This  Coupon 


If  a  hook«tnrr  Is  not  handv.  or  voui  Bookseller  has  not  K,n  th.-  l-'nnk  & 
Wagn.ilU  Standatd,  order  dire,  t  Irom  the  Publishers  on  tall  coupon. 
FUNK  ft  WAGNA1  I  S  COMPANY. 
J54-J&0  Fourth  Ave  .  New  York  Cltr 

c p'V1' "•»" ,— Send  me.  r.rn.fe  piiH.  th-  Pt'NK  k  WAG N ALLS  NEW 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY  o 

Pir.kl.  B.ckr.ai    116  00  Mil'  r.o.i.k.D  $:<  00 

Fall  Sator  L.stker  HO.OC  Fad  Goetskia  $27  50 

•i  .ni  nnt  »»nt-'U 

I  eacloaa  I as  payment  in  lull  (or  the  ralumr 

V.««... 


Names — One  Vocabulary  Order — 
Latest  Census  Statistics. 


The  World's  Greatest 
Reference  Book 

It  is  the  world's  greatest  reference 
work.     No  book  on  earth  contains 
so  much  knowledge  compressed  and 
ready  for   instant   use — all  in  one 
plain  alphabetical  order,  ready  to  answer 
your  little  child's  simple  question  or  your 
ow  n  perplexing  and  intricate  one.  One  man 
can  hardly  even  conceive  the  vastness  ot 
its  contents,  no  ten  men  could  ever  master 
its  sum  total  of  knowledge.  No  subject  of 
human  interest  is  excluded  from  its  scope 
— Literature,     Art,     Music,     Electricity, 
Medicine,   Law,    Manufacturing,   Gram- 
mar,    Advertising,     Shipbuilding ,    War, 
Peace,  Politics,  Religion,  Statesmanship, 
Baseball,      Automobiling,      Engineering, 
Architecture,    Science,   Mathematics,  Speech, 
Philosophy — anything — everything   you  can  think 
of  is  included  in  its  range.      No  one  can  ever  know  it  all, 
but  one  can  liave  it  all  at  his  elbow  for  instant  use  in  this  re- 
markable book.       It    lias  cost  over  SI, 450. 000  to  produce  it — you 
may  have  it  now  for  only  a  few  dollars. 


IT   IS    MORE  THAN 
100  DICTIONARIES  IN   1 


Coyer*  the  Following  Subjects 

and   Many  More  Besides 
Agrlmltii  - 

Aunt    in* 

'    '  B  seping 


SlAlS 


\ 

Art 

-HIT 
I        « 

Bihlli 

RoUny 

.try 
Chan 

*    • 

«i     n 

paring 

Elect)  i  lit 
J  nt   in  -logy 

Flnaoea 

Foreign 

•       Pit  rates 
aphy 

■    • 

Jt?Wsl 

i    .      » 
Inniranea 
trrfgal    a 

I»w 


I  iteraNra 
M  at  I  en 
ln« 

101 

Boating 

M    •    ling 

■ 

and 

N  Mi  1       si 

:  athy 

Psychology 

riit-xr.pliT 

I] 

sure 

Poult  y 
Printing 

Railroading 

t  ■ 
■ 
Tannli 

ni 
Term  i 
phy 
I 

Warfl    rdi 
Wlreleaa 

Telagrapby 
Yachting 


It  Will  Make  Children  Bright 
and  Homes  Happy 

Besides  its  exact  scientific  record  of  fundamental  truths  In  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  this  surprizing  volume  ill  elicit  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  your  children  and  family  tor  its  pictures  and 
explanations  of  the  marvels  of  the  land,  the  sea.  the  sky.  and 
of  man's  handiwork  as  witnessed  in  the  world's  progress.  If  your 
children  could  get  the  habit  of  referring  to  this  volume,  they  would 
!i  maturity  liberally  grounded  in  the  world's  knowledge.  It  is  the 
world's  greatest  book  of  reference  for  the  home,  the  oftice.  the  school. 

It  Is  Highly  Commended  By  All 

linn.  Champ  Clark,  Former  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives: — 
"It  is  in  daily  use.     It  certainly  is  a  wonderful  book." 

Samuel  Compere,  President  A  merican  Federation  ot  Labor,: — "It  is 
airily  a  most  complete,  valuable  and  handsome  piece  of  work. 
It  will  he  of  great  valuf  to  me  in  my  office. " 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Creator  of  "Sherlock  Holmes"- — "I  once 
imti  :   by  tiymg  to  tind  words  that  were  not  in  it.  but  I 

did  not  succeed.' 


The  Various  Bindings  and  Prices 


All  Styles  Listed  Here  Are  Supplied  With  Patent 
Thumb-Notch,  Quick-finding  Index  and  are  shipped 
prepaid  at  the  prices  quoted. 

Binding  Price 

Buckram   $16.00 

Sheep  Leather 20.00 

Half  Goatskin  Leather 24.00 

Full  Goatskin  Leather 27.50 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Reo  "Speed -Wagons"  Are  Remy  Equipped 


There's  a  logical  reason  why 
Reo  "Speed -Wagons"  a're 
Remy  equipped  they  must 
give  dependable  all  year- 
round  performance  no 
matter  how  hard  the  con- 
ditions. 

Remy  starting,  lighting, 
and  ignition  equipment  is 
doing  faithful  service  on 
many,  many  thou- 
sands  of  these 
machines  today. 


During  the  long, 
hot  hauls  of  sum- 
mer, when  the 
lights  arelittle  used, 
the  Remy  thermo- 


"TW/S  i-  the  R»myTh*rmo- 

■  <*  patent- 
ed ffp/m  ■ '  In  m  mtrr 
the  l/irnniHf»f  mitN  Mw 
generator     output    ht&h    r<> 

•mrtfrt/    /•■ 

>umi!iri  thm§mn*t 

output 

I  I i .      !• 


stat- equipped  generator 
protects  the  battery  from 
overcharging.  In  winter,  it 
provides  the  extra  current 
necessary  to  crank  the  cold 
stiff  engine.  Remy  equip- 
ment is  equally  dependable 
winter  and  summer. 

The  same  vital  reasons  that 
led  Reo  engineers  to  select 
Remy  for  the  Reo 
'  'Speed  Wagon"are 
also  the  reasons 
why  so  many  fore- 
most manufactur- 
have  adopted 
Remy  as  standard 
equipment. 


Remy    Electric  Company.  Anderson.  Indiana 


START  I 


LIGHTING 


IGNITION    SYSTEMS 
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The   Next   President 
of  the  United  States 

Must  be  a  man  who  realizes  our 

TRANSPORTATION  NECESSITIES 


First:       Building  of  Highways 
Second:  Railway  Requirements 
Third:     Waterways  Usefulness 
Fourth:  Air  Possibilities 

It  is  Imperative  ! 


THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY 

Established    1897 

ARDMORE,    PA, 
Manufacturers    of    the    Autocar    Motor    Truck 

First  published  in  Chicago  newspapers,  June  10,  1920 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (Ne*   York)  combined   with  THE  UTERAR1    DIGE8I 

Pablithed  by  Funk  4    WaftaaUl  CoBpan;  (Adam  W.  WafnslU.  Ptm  .    Wilfred  J  I  ,,.      |i„  *  •   r»*nk   *••      - 1  •    T.    ■ 


Vol.  LXV,  No.  13 


Vvs    York.  June  26,    I 


NX  liolr     Nlimh'T     1 


HOW  THE   PRESS   SIZE    II*    ll\l!M\<, 


A  SENATORIAL  VICTOR  V  in  more  than  om 

discerned  by   journalistic  observers  in   the  choice  <>f 
Senator  Warren  Gamaliel   Harding,  <>f  Marion,  ()ln«>. 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  President.     \<>i  only  is  hi   th< 
first  member  of  the  upper  house  to  secure  ;>  Presidential  nbmin 
tion — altho    that  honor  lias  fallen  to  ex-8enators  and   to  >>im 
Senator-elect     but  liis  theory  of  the  Presidency  is  belii  • . <d  to  l>< 
in  complete  harmony  with  thai  held  by  Ins  Senatorial  colli 
who  have  been  devoting  their  best  energies  to  resisting  Presidi  nl 
Wilson's  "usurpations"  of  power.     His  nomination,  affirms  thi 
Democratic  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "came  through  thi  strati 
of  the  'Senatorial  caucus'  at  Chicago."     It  is  the  result,  declan  - 
the  Independent  New  York  Evening  Post,  "of  the  <lelenniiiatn.ii 
of  the  Senate  Republicans  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  party." 
One  factor  in  the  nomination,  agrees  the  Springfield  Republican, 
another  Independent   pai>er,  was  "the  Senatorial  belief  thai  the 
Senate  is  now  exceptionally  popular  because  of  tion  of  thi 

Versailles  Trealy  and  its  fighl  againsl  Presidenl  Wilson. Phis 

belief,"  it  adds,  "will  be  tested  in  the  campaign;  and  the  chai 
will  be  made  that  the  Senate  is  reaching  out   to  control  the 
Presidency." 

A  Chicago  correspondenl  of  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Amu ican 
(which  supported  the  candidacy  of  another  Senator.  Hiram 
Johnson)  characterizes  the  (1.  O.  P.  nominee  as  "the  fit 
carrier  of  a  new  Senatorial  autocracy";  and  another  Chicago 
dispatch  states  that,  "the  theory  behind  the  nominal  ion  Ol 
Senator  Harding  is  that  the  man  in   the  White   House  musl  not 

think  he  is  bigger  than  the  Senators. Phe  Republicans  did 

not  nominate  a  man;  they  nominated  a  group,  an  oligarchy," 
declares  the  New  York  Evening  World  (In.l.  Dem.).  Turning 
to  papers  which  view  Senator  Harding's  supposed  theory  of  the 
Chief  Magistracy  more  sympathetically,  we  find  the  Boston 
News  Bureau  (Fin.)  predicting  that  the  election  of  Harding 
"would  by  all  signs  mean  a  passing  of  extreme  personal  cen- 
tralization," which  would  manifest  itself  "not  merely  in  a 
Cabinet  made  up  cf  eminent  counselors  far  removed  from  the 
rubber-stamp  stripe;  but  also  in  a  new  era  of  cooperative  judg- 
ment and  action  between  the  exeoutivi  and  legislative  branches 
of  government." 

"Warren  G.  Harding  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  Woodfeo* 
Wilson  in  almost  every  way.  and  stands  for  representative 
as  opposed  to  autocratic  government,"  says  the  Providence 
Journal  (Ind.).  Senator  New  (Rep.),  <>f  Indiana,  rejoi 
that  "Harding  is  no  master  mind";  and  the  New  'i  ork  Evening 
Mail  (Rep.),  characterizing  both  the  Presidential  and  Yicc- 
Prcsidcntial  nominees  as  "splendid  types  <>f  <mr  average  citi- 
zenship," goes  on  to  say : 

"The  strong  appeal  of  Harding  and  Coolidge  to  the  people 
is  the  fact  that  both  men  have  had  long  legislative  experience, 

both   know   the  legislative   mind,  and  both   appreciate   I  lie  lcgis- 

lative  function  in  our  scheme  of  government. 
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studying  The  Litebart  Digest's  greal  poll,  in  which  Wood, 
Johnson,  Hoover,  Lowden,  and  Hu  i  U  lead  Harding  by  verj 
wide  margins.  Bui  dissatisfaction  with  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  and  a  desire  for  a  change  are  ap- 
tly very  wide-spread.  The  nomination  of  the  cool,  calm, 
and  courageous  Calvin  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
I'r.    i . t .  ii.;    adds  great  strength  to  the  Republican  ticket." 

The  nomination  of  Senator  (larding  "has  al  leasl  this  merit," 
in  the  opinion  of  Ihe  lndepend<  nl  Republican  Des  Moin<  -  Register 
-    "it   is  perfectly  representative  of  the  convention   thai   chose 

him."      To    quote    this 
paper  further: 


"  I  larding  is  a  conser- 
vative acceptable  to  the 
stalwart  branch  of  the 
R(  publican  party,  and 
that  branch,  typified  by 
Penrose,  Crane,  Knox. 
Watson,  Smoot,  was 
dominant  in  the  con- 
\ i  ii i  ion.  One  thing  in 
i In-  situation  stands  out, 
and  thai  is  the  oppor- 
tunity the  Democrats 
ha  i  e  of  establishing  with 
some  permanence  a  more 
logical  party  division 
than  we  have  had  since 
the  sixties.  Since  thi 
Republicans  have  regis- 
tered a  distinctively 
conservative  party  char- 
acter .  the  Democrats  are 
likely,  di'spite  their  own 

Southern  conservath  es, 
to  become  more  pre- 
dominantly 'Ik  party  of 
liberalism,  courting  the 
of  labor  for  one 
thing.  Wilson  has  been 
fairly  suspected  of  aim- 
ing at  such  a  division, 
and  whatever  the  re- 
sults in  this  year's  cam- 
paign there  may  in-  gains 
to  the  country  in  the 
long    run    from    a    party 

line-up  based  on  schools 
of   thoughl    rather   than  on  sectionalism." 

Democratic  papers  recall  with  glee  the  fact  thai  Senator  Hard- 
ing's paper,  the  Marion  Slai  Rep.  ,  assailed  Colonel  Roosevell  in 
the  L912  campaign  as  "utterly  without  conscience  and  regard  for 
truth,  and  the  greatesl  faker  of  the  time,"  and  compared  him  to 
Benedid  Arnold  and  Aaron  Burr.  Mr.  Amos  Pinchot,  of  the 
Committee  of  Forts  eight,  declares  that  by  the  nomination  of 
Harding  "the  Republican  party  bas driven  out  of  representation  in 
n  a  councils  t  he  millions  of  \  oters  who  followed  Roosevelt',  Johnson, 
and  La  Follette."  The  twenty-four  La  Toilette  delegates  from 
Wisconsin,* it  will  be  remembered,  refused  to  make  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harding  unanimous.  And  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan,  in  a 
Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New  Yorli  Evening  Post,  reports  thai 
"theold  Progri  ie  leaders  here  r<  the  nomina- 

tion with  frank  dismay,"  regarding  Harding  as  "an  ultra- 
conservative,  representing  the  verj  hearl  of  the  old  Guard." 
To  quote  Mr.  Sullivan  further: 

"The\  saj  thai  even  if  they,  the  Progn        •  leaders,  swallow 

the  nomination,  thej  will  Q01  be  able  to  persuade  their  followers, 
the  Progressive  voter  .    o    wallow  it. 

"One  of  the  ablesl  of  the  old  Progn  ive  leaders  says  thai 
Harding  can  nol  carrj  a  Stat*  west  <>f  th<    M  ipi." 

The  result  of  the  Chici  ention,  remarks  th<  Progn  ssive 

Philadelphia  Worth  Am  regarded  bj  some  Republicans 

as  shocking,  bj  some  as  inexplicable,  and  b\  •  a  triumph 

of  far-  elligenoe   and    victory-compelling  leadership." 


"YvEl.l,.  W.  G.'S    \    NICE   BOY.' 

Said  this  proud  father  Dr.  Geo 
T.  Harding,  when  notified,  <>n  his 
Bevent}  sixth  birthday,  of  his  sun's 
QOmlnation.  In  his  opinion  *' ii  was 
,i  \  •  ii  j  oicelj  conducted  convention 
— no  bosses  and  the  best  man  w<w 


"  A  considerable  time  will  elapse,"  it  adds,  "before  its  effects  up<  3 
Republican  prospects  will  be  clearly  indicated."  But  th~ 
Rochester  Post-Express  (Rep.)  is  convinced  that  "if  there  is 
anj  ■  n  •  of  disappointment  with  the  convention  outcome  and 
any  douht  in  any  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  its 
choice,  it  will  disappear  as  He  campaign  goes  on,  and  it  will 
come  to  be  gem  rally  realized  thai  n<>  mistake  was  made." 

"Harding  and  harmony  is  announced  as  a  party  watch- 
word, and  Chairman  Hays  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee  declares  confidently  thai    "everybody  is  satisfied,  and 

•  are  going  to  h  in  cer- 
tainly   tiiis    fall.       I    am 
red    by    the  Western 

committeemen  that 
Harding    and    Coolidge 

will     sweep     their   Stall  S 

easily."  The  Louisville 
Herald     Rep.)   welcomes 

a  ret  urn  loliormal  " 
ticket,  and  the  Salt   Lake 

Triburu  Rep.  does  not 
believe  the  convention 
could  have  named  a 
stronger  one.  "Senator 
Harding's  record  in  the 
Senate  shows  him  to  be 
a  good  exponent  of  the 
opinions  of  the  great 
body    of    Republicans." 

says   the  Portland   Ore- 

gonian  (Rep.),  and  the 
Boston  'I' ran  script  (Rep.) 
declares  that  "  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the 
country  is  favorable  to 
the  Chicago  nomina- 
tions." Remarking  that 
"the  essence  of  states- 
manship is  compromise," 
the  Philadelphia  In- 
rer  (Rep.)  predicts 
thai  as  Senator  I  larding 

in  the  convention  proved  acceptable  to  many  who  had  originally 
preferred  another, "  he  will  prove  equally  acceptable  to  the  party 
as  a  whole  and  to  the  country."  "Senator  Harding  is  not  a 
genius.  He  is,  however,  better  than  a  genius  for  an  adminis- 
trative job.  because  be  is  a  practical  man  of  common  sense." 
says  Mr.  frank  A.  Munsey,  who  announces  that  "my  news- 
papers will  work  whole-heartedly  for  his  election  and  the  elec- 
tion of  his  running-mate.  Governor  Coolidge.."  The  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat  (Rep.)  characterizes  Harding  as  "a  man  of  the 
McKinlej  type,  having  much  the  same  sane  and  balanced 
judgment,  the  same  soberness  of  demeanor,  t lie  same  conserva- 
tism of  speech."      It  goes  on  to  say: 

"III  comes  of  colonial  stock,  of  Scotch  ancestry  on  his  father's 
side  and  Holland  Dutch  on  hi^  mother's.  Like  Lincoln  he  split 
rails  in  his  youth,  a-  well  as  performed  the  numerous  other  tasks 

i>i  the  farm.  He  will  be  6fty-five  years  old  November  2,  which 
happi  n  to  be  Election  day.  He  will  have  some  reason  to  expect 
an  unusual  celebration  of  his  birthday  this  year." 

"He  is  not  the  wearer  of  any  individual  or  factional  collar, 
and  his  whole  life  squares  with  the  finest    traditions  of  splendid 

Americanism,"  si\s  the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  which 
ards  his  qualifications  for  the  Presidency  as  "indisputable." 
"Harding  and  Coolidge,"  this  papei  affirms,  "will  fuse  the 
partx  into  a  welded  whole."  The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 
(Rep.  describes  Harding  as  "thai  type  of  conservative  that 
merits  the  further  description  of  progressive."     "He  is  never 


HARDIN(i'S    MANAGES 

Harry  M.  Daughcrty  is  regarded 
by  many  as  the  political  genius 
wlio  "  put  Harding  over."  "  It  w.i- 
slieer  brains  and  will  on  the  part 
of  Daugherty  that  pulled  Harding 
through,"  says  Mark  Sullivan. 
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afraid  to  go  ahead,"  St  adds,  "bul    when   1 

knows  where  he  is  going."     The  Republican  tii 

victoriously   in    popular  confidence    and    favor,"    predict     the 

Manchester  Union  (Rep.),  which  declan     thai 

and  Governor  Coolidge  are  compact  of  th<  -tuff  thai  ha 

our  countrj    free,  great,   pro  perou  .  and   pi 

Ohio  Senator  bat  offended  aom  of  hi-  rival  oandj 

he  involved  in  the  disclosure  -  of  large  ■ 

notes  the  Topeka   Capital  i  R<  p    .   •■  hit  that   th< 

Presidential  nominei    i    also  of  Presidential  caliber.     Hardit 

personality  and  private  and  public  career  "appeal  to  tl 

deliberate,  patriotic  judgment  of  th<    American 

the  Omaha    Bee  i  Rep.       and   the   Baltimore    A 

declares  that  "Harding  and  Coolidge  will  b.  a  combinatiot 

conjure    by."     Tins  ticket    was    chosen  the    Mil 

Sentinel   (Rep.);,   by  a  convention   "unbought,   unbullied,  and 

unbowed."     "Harding  and  Coolidge  mean  su 

and  prosperity  in  America      ■.,       tl  land  A  < 

which  urges  Americans  elsewhere  "to  take  th<   word  ol 

know  "  thai  — 

"The  Republican  Qominee-and  next   President  oi   thi    1  nit.d 
States  is  tamed  among    liis    Ik, m.    folk  for  possessing  in   hi 
degree  some  of   the  qualities   most    Bought    in   the   nexl    Chiel 
Executive;    thai  Wan-en  Harding  i-  preeminent!}  an  app 

able  man.  a    likable   man.  a   man  ainenalih  hi.  a    man   who 

does  not  scorn  advice  or  shut  himself'  away  from  his  felloe  men 
]« -i  some  among  them  dare  to  disagree  with  him,  a  man  who 

makes    sure    that     he    is    righl    before    In-    goes    ahead,    a    man    ..! 

courage  tempered  with  caution,  an  able  orator,  it  not  a  rh<  to 
cian,  an  American  gentleman  in  every  way   worthy  of  com- 
parison  with  William   McKinlev." 

Another  Ohio  paper.  Mr.  Taffs  Cincinnati  Timet-Slm     R 

assures  us  that  the  Re-publJdan  ticket  "is  typicallj  American  and 
typically  Republican,'.'  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

''Harding  will  give  the  nation  the  sorl  of  an  administration 
McKinley  gave  it.  He  has  had  long  experience  in  the  tasks  of 
government;    he  has  breadth  of  new    kindliness,  and  coura 

lie  is  the  sort  of  man  at  who8e  nomination  some  people  expn 

surprize,  but  upon  whose  record  and  achievements  other  gener- 
ations are  apt  to  look  with  gratitude  and  veneration." 

Harding  and  Coolidge,  thinks  the  Albany  Knickerbocket  P 
(Rep.),  "are  especially  fitted  to  cope  with  the  special  problems 
confronting  the  American  people  at  this  time-;'  nation  fairly 
racked  with  the  unhealthy  hysteria  and  t he  false  values  of  tile 
war's  aftermath."  And  in  Senator  Harding's  own  paper,  the 
Marion  Star  (Rep.),  we  find  'his  editorial  comment  signed  by 
the  managing  editor,  Mr.  George  II.  Nan  Fleet: 

"Senator  Harding's  experience  in  both  Slate  and  Federal 
Senates  has  familiarized  him  with  the  workings  of  legislative 
bodies      the  ways  and   means  and   methods  b\    which  things  ate 

accomplished  and  results  attained — and  such  experi  >nce  should 
be  advantageous  to  an  executive  and  work  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country  at  large  as  it  stands  for  an  understanding  between 
tlie  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  for 
harmony  where  otherwise  there  might  be  lisoord.  We  believe 
I  hat  Senator  Harding's  fairness,  his  absolute  squareness,  and 
his   willingness    to   take   counsel    and    profit    bj    it    are   generally 

accepted,  and  these  characteristics,  together  with  his  legislative 
experience,  are  qualifications  which  should  make  strong  appeal. 

'    \  long  and  intimate  association  in  newspaper  wo  ibles 

the  writer  to  say  that  Senator  Harding's  greatest  prid<  will  lie 
the  restoration  of  a  Republican  Administration  at  Washington 
in  which  the  Executive  is  surrounded  by  the  ablesl  leader-  in 
the  nation." 

Independeut  papers  are  divided  in  their  opinions  of  Senator 
Harding's  availability.  "He  may  not  be  the  material  of  which 
autocrats  are  made,  but  then  we  may  possibly  have  ha. I  about 
all  the  autocrats  we  need  for  a  little  while,"  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  (Ind.).     The  Republicans  "have  nominated 

a  candidate  who  has  more  points  of  availability  and  fewer  handi- 
caps than  any  other  man  considered  for  the  nomination,"  avers 
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I  larding    candidacy  .    alt  i  D 

declares  thai    '  th< 

I;,  publ 

burden*  d    «  ith    the   -it 

!  li 
"chief  qualification    for  leadership 

to    he    1«  d  "       and    1  he    Hah  i »_r i 

t hat  "th<    K<  publicans  in  tin  ir  m< 
n«  \  .t   nominal,  d  a-  oolorh  ss,  as 

<  )ld   ( iuard   ha'   one.    mOD    d.  | 
party  to  acoepl   not   the  kind  of  .-and 

the  kind  of  candidate  -d   thin! 

remarks  tin    Norfolk    1  I  •■ 

he   is   incapable  of  arousing  int. 

Philadelphia    /.  D<  t   the  B  v  I >■ 

finds  consolation  in  tin   belief  that  "1 

to  the  ind.  pendent  vott  in  i 

<  'andidate."  th>    V  R 

\  mot.-  r.  Bpeetabli   fi|  I  .    1  Ian 

n.  \  .T  bi  i  it  nominated  for  1 
party. 

r  Harding  b  th< 
He  i-  an   Ohio  country    politician   with 

country  politician,  and  h<  an 

Ohio  country  politician.      I 
In  appeal)  <1  p.»w  erfull 
the  Republican  orj 

selves.    They  know  Harding,  and  th< 
faithful  agent  of  t1 

and   thc\    .an   DT01 1    thai   1 

tained  a   thought   that   III  outaidi 

and  well-disciplined  pan  t. 

"The  Republican  platform  ad< 
best  index  to  the  Harding  mind      W 
the  nit  ntal  pi" 
n  ad   that    platform.      The- 
which    Senator    Harding    thinks    and    in 
himself." 


Hi 
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LABOR'S   DISAPPOINTMENT   AT   THE 
REPUBLICAN   PLATFORM 

WHEN  A  GREAT  PART}  'S  EFFORT  to  frame  a 
solution  for  our  must  pressing  industrial  problems  is 
officially  characterized  by  the  representatives  of  the 
labor-unions  as  "defianl  in  its  defense  of  the  enemies  of  labor" 
and  proposing  "an  industrial  enslavemenl  and  an  abrogation 
of  rights  as  precious  as  life  itself,"  it  is  important  to  discover  the 
li  atisfaction  and  the  means  by  which  labor  intends  to 
carry  out  its  own  program.  We  have,  therefore,  asked  a  cumber 
of  labor  editors  to  telegraph  us  their  opinion  of  the  Republican 


THE    v  OLC  WO. 

— Baer  in  Labor  (Washington). 

platform  and  ticket.  It  is  apparent  that  these  spokesmen  for 
labor,  as  well  as  the  radical  pies-,  in  general,  heart  ily'indorse  the 
unanimous  condemnation  visited  by  tin  delegates  to  the  Amer- 
ican   Federal  ion    of    Labor    convention    at     Montreal    upon    the 

"industrial  relations"  section  of  the  Chicago  platform.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted,  conservative  dailies  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Republican  ranks  hold  thai  only  the  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  labor  were  "defied,"  and  righth  so,  while 
its    proper    interests    were    well    guarded.      Since    Mr.    Gompers 

hopes  that  his  labor  plank  which  the  builders  al  Chicago  re- 
jected niav   still  become  the  head  of  the  corner  ;il  San  Franci 

labor  editor-  must  await  the  results  there  before  making  up  their 
minds  about  the  Democrats.  The  Chicago  platform  and  can- 
didates arc  however,  \er>  useful  for  writers  who  call  upon  labor 
either  to  vote  a  Socialisl  ticket  or  to  join  the  new  "Labor  party" 
movement.  Chicago  correspondents  remark  thai  the  Republi- 
can-platform makers  tried  to  please  both  labor  and  capital. 
Governor  Allen's  industrial  court  plan,  so  distasteful  to  Mr. 
Gompers,  was  uol  even  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Railroad  Law,  which  labor  also  disliked,  was  indorsed,  and  the 

New  York  World  correspondent  holds  that  the  plank  on  gOV- 
ernnicnt   interference  with  strikes  is  a  defer  e  '>f    injunctions. 

The   Republican    plank   on    industrial    relations   reads  as  follows, 

as  quoted  from  the  Chicago  dispatches: 

"  We  recognize  the  \  alue  of  collects  e  bargaining  a-  a  means  of 
promoting  good  will,  establishing  closer  and  more  harmonious 
relations  between  employers  and  employees,  and  realizing  tin- 
true  ends  of  industrial  just 

"The  strike,  a-  a   mean  ling  industrial  disputes,  intlicts 

mi. T  loss  and  suffering  on  tin   community  a-  to  justil  rai- 

ment initiative  to  reduce  its  frequenoj  and  limit  its  consequent 


Tic-  (  \tent  and  character  of  government  action  must,  however. 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  industry. 

"We  deny  the  light  to  strike  against  the  Government;  but 
the  right-  and  interests  of  all  government  employees  must  lie 
safeguarded  by  impartial  tribunals. 

"In  public  utilities,  while  full  liberty  of  the  individual  to  cease 
work  at  his  own  will  must  be  scrupulously  preserved,  there-  should 
be  no  organized  interruption  of  service  necessary  to  the  lives 
and  health  and  welfare  of  the  people.  An  impartial  tribunal 
must  be  provided  to  hear  both  sides,  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  facts  involved,  ami  to  render  a  final  decision.  For  public 
utilities  we  favor  the  type  of  tribunal  pro"\  ided  for  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920. 

"In  pri\  ate  industries  we  do  not  advocate  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  but  we  favor  impartial  commissions  and 
better  facilities  for  \  oluntarj  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitra- 
tion, supplemented  with  that  full  publicity  which  will  enlist  the 
influence  of  an  aroused  public  opinion.  The  Government 
should  take  the  initiative  in  inviting  the  e-tahlishment  of 
tribunal-  or  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion and  of  investigation  of  disputed  issues." 

\  Montreal  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Call  (Soc.)  thus 
indicates  briefly  what  the  Republicans  al  Chicago  did  with  the 
labor  planks  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Gompers  and  which  he 
is  to  pr<  -'id   to  the  Democrats  at  San  Francisco  next  week: 

"  I.  For  the  right  to  form  union-  and  collective  bargaining. 
The  Republicans  drew  a  compromising  distinction  on  the  right 
to  collective  bargaining  and  remained  silenl  on  the  right  to 
organize. 

"2.  Discontinuance  of  injunctions  to  put  down  strikes.  The 
Republicans  ignored  it. 

"3.  Protested  against  compulsory  arbitration.  The  Re- 
publicans put  in  a  plank  denying  workers  the  right  to  'strike 
against  the  Government'  and  for  the  erection  of  government 
tribunals  to  settle  strikes. 

"4.  For  complete  freedom  of  thought  and  action  for  workers. 
The  Republicans  deny  to  aliens  the  right  to  criticize  the 
( lov  eminent. 

"5.  To  uphold  the  Seamen's  Act.    The  Republicans  ignored  it. 

"6.  Against  child  labor  is  non  -  commit  tally  met  by  the 
Republicans. 

"7.  The  encouragement  of  cooperative  enterprises,  compila- 
tion of  monthly  statistics  on  the  cost  of  manufacturing  staple 
products,  and  the  investigation  of  profits.  The  Republicans 
adopteda  plank  on  'disproportionate  wage-advances'  causing  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  denying  by  inference  that  profiteering 
i-  the  primary  cause  of  high  prices. 

"8.  That  immigration  be  cheeked  to  allow  assimilation  of 
aliens  and  prevent  unemployment.  The  Republicans  suggest 
that  aliens  be  kept  accounl  of  by  annual  registration. 

"9.  The  enforcement  and  extension  of  the  eight-hour  law  in 
civil  departments  of  the  Government.  This  the  Republicans 
ignored. 

"  10.  Tin   demand  t<>  extend  compensation  laws  was  ignored. 

"II      TIm    demand    to   exclude    the   products   of  convict    labor 

from  interstate  commerce  the  Republicans  met. 

"12.  To  repeal  the  Esch-Cummins  railroad  law.  The  Re- 
publicans heartil.v  indorse  the  law  as  'a  most  constructive  legis- 
lative achievement  of  the  Republicans.' 

I  ;.  To  curb  tin  Federal  courts  from  declaring  laws  uncon- 
stitutional and  for  the  election  of  judges.  The  Republicans 
ignored. 

"  I  I.  To  keep  out  of  Mexican  affairs.  The  Republicans  make 
a    declaration    which    indicates    almost    certain    intervention    in 

\le\ico." 

In  thus  treating  his  demands,  says  Mr.  Gompers.  the  conven- 
tion '"turned  its  Lack  on  labor."  "And  he  is  right."  comments 
Labor  (Washington),  organ  of  the  Plumb  Flan  League.     But,  it* 

continues,  the  convention  did  more — 

"It  turned  its  back  on  the  farmer,  the  small  business  man,  and 
the  professional  man.  It  sought  to  betray  L)emocratic  institu- 
tions and  was  false  to  tin   underlying  principles  of  the  Republic." 

The  Republican  platform  is  thus  bitterly  denounced  by  the 
Minneapolis   Labor   /,'■ 

"For  the- ill-  ami  problems  with  which  labor  is  beset   the  plat- 

torin  offers  no  ivdtv--.  cure,  or  relief,  but  shows  the  deepest  con- 

M  in  the  welfare  of  those  trreat  exploiting  interests  which  are 
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reported   to   have  dictated    the   noi 
Democratic  Domination   and  financ*    bot] 

"The  platform  of  the  Republican  pi 
like  the  cry  of  the  ballyhoo  artist  « il  li  fal  i 
attempting  to  lure  victims  to  a    b<  U-game." 

li  looks  to  the  editoi  of  Tfu  I  nited  \fiiu  Wo 
if  the  bunch  thai  made  the  platform  and  pic] 
Bolemnly  decided  to  give  labor  a  good  bard  lie]   ogal  tb<  ■ 
i      I    fall  and  I  um  ever?  t  bing  o  er  to  i  h<   big  int<   • 
sibly,  adds  Mr.  Bearle     "the  Democrat 
could  not  do  much  worst  from  the  vi<  .v-poinl  ol 
The  Cleveland  Citizen  is  aol  disappointed,  ror  il   b< 
labor  has  litth   to  expeel  from  the  Republican  part]  otb< 
"the  usual  crumbs  thai  are  thrown  i<>  willing  pluto- 

cratic master."     One  of  t  he  more  ■  ■ 

the  Indianapolis  Union,  calls  th<   I  platform  a  •  i  •  1 1  i  ••  r 

and  "direel  rebuff  to  organizt  d  labor."  The  pi 
lias  aroused  a  spirit  of  resentmenl  tbroughoul  oi 
but  it  continues: 

"We  have  no  idea  thai  tin-  spiril  will  remain  militant  up  i«. 
the   eteetion.     In   organized    labor   party    -pint    ha  1II3 

been    Stronger    than    class    spinl,  and   tin     direel    •  1 1 : » 1 1  •  iil'<     to 

ganized  labor  will  noi  l>e  accepted  bj  the  entin   body. 

"We  believe  thai  labor  can  afford  to  ignon    the  challeng 
the  platform  and  adhere  strictly  to  il  un,  to  vott 

frienda  and  defeat  its  enemi 

Other  labor  journals  believe,  however,  the  time  i-   no 
for  labor  to  back  its  own  party.     The  Butt*    /■' 
for  the  radical   labor  element   of   the   West,  declares   thai    the 
nomination  of  Senator  Harding  has  weakened   the   Republican 
position.     Before  the  convention  a1  Chicago  il 
Republican  year,  bul 

"The  exposures  of  the  enormous  campaign  1 
publican  candidates,  the  disregard  of  popular  opinion  bj  the 
little  group  of  bandits  meeting  in  the  Blacks  tone  Hotel,  has 
caused  a  reaction.  The  political  scale  again  balances.  It  the 
Democrats  also  pick  a  man  of  the  Harding  tj  i»  .  th<  n  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  third  part  \  will  conn  . .  i  .  elost  to 
next  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  Neve  Majority  (Chicag  ah  of  the  Labor  party,  nat- 

urally joins  in  the  call  for  support  of  the  third-par  nt: 

"Labor,  as  expected,  icot    Mine  slaps  in   thi  rom   the 

R<  publican  party  at  its  National  Convention.     Slap  numl 
was  its  platform,  an  insult   undeserving  detailed  coi  ion. 

Slap  number  two  was  it-  choice  •■!"  a  candidate  for  Pn 
Senator  Harding,  who  voted  For  the  Esch-Cummina  bill,  who 
opposed  to  public  ownership,  who  is  for  a  large  military  establ 
menu  and  who  favors  universal  military  traini  ap  numl 

three   was   the   nomination   of    Governor   Coolidge,   of    Ma 
ehusetts,  elected  on  a  la bor-bail iiii'  platform  and   his  record  in 
fighting  the  Boston  policemen'-  strike. 

"  Labor's  task  is  to  Bgh1  the  Republican  party  on  its  platform 
and    the    Democratic    party    on    its    record,    the    labor-en 
record  of  the  Wilson  Administration." 

The  Square  /><<//  (Jackson),  a   Michigan  labor  weekly  which 
has  hitherto  opposed  the  Labor-part}    movemenl 
the  Republican  Convention  has  alienated  man}  1 

its  section  who  have  been  Republicans,  "and  if  the  D 
Convention  ignores  labor'-  'bill  of  rights'  labor  wil 
into  the  fold  of  the  new    partj  .'* 

Socialist   papers  naturally  believe  thai  labor  can  win  noi 
from    either   of    the  old   parties,    and    that,    in    the    wo 
Schenectady  Citizen,  "Eugene  Y.  Debs    standard-bet 
Socialist  parly  for  the  fifth  time,  is  the  onlj    Presidential  cai 
dale  likely  to  be  in   the  Held    who8e  record  and    character  m< 

the  support  of  labor."     similarly  the  New  fork  Weekly  / 
organ  of  the  Socialist-Labor  party,  concludes  that  "claas-oon- 
scious  working  men  and  women  will  \<>ie  for  Cox  and  (iilll 
— i.e.,  for  the  abolition  of  wage-slavery." 
What,  ohanoe  have  the  Democrats  of  profiting  material! 
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THE   DEMOCRATIC    OPPORTUNITY 

DEMOCRATIC  DELEGATES  in  west-bound  Pull.. 
party  leaders  stopping  off  to  play  golf  and  confer  at 
orts  along  the  route,  and  Democratic  editors  in 
mctums  dotting  the  land  from  sea  to  sea  profess  thai  Republican 
platform  and  candidates  alike  present  them  with  a  notable 
opportunity.  As  the  Richmond  Times-Di  patch  voices  the 
sentiment  of  many  Democrats,  "ii  the  Democratic  party  shall 
prove  equal  to  its  opportunity,  take  advantage  of  the  mistakes 
made  at  the  R(  publican  <  'omen- 
lion,  present  an  intelligent  and 
courageous  platform  in  which 
constructive  policies  dealing  with 
all  live  issues  are  proclaimed" 
and  nominate  a  "clean,  strong" 
candidate,  "  it  \\  ill  have  nothing 
to  fear  at  tho  polls."  Manj 
Democratic  editors  assert  that 
"an  intelligent  and  courageous 
platform"  means  one  with  a 
strong  League  of  Nations  plank. 
Others  di  elare  1  hat  it,  should  ap- 
peal    to    the    labor    vote.      Some 

insist  that  the  Democrats  should 
meet  the  evident  conservatism 
of  the  KepuMieans  with  a  plat- 
form and  candidates  whi'h  will 
appeal  to  liboral  and  progressive 
sentiment,  altho  conservative 
Democratic  papers  asserl  that 
their  party  should  bid  even  more 
strongly  than  the  Republicans 
for  the  support  of  solid,  conserva- 
tive people.  Alike  in  condemning 
the  Republican  "dodge"  on  the 

prohibition  issue,  Mr.  Bryan  wants  a  "dry"  plank  in  the  San 
Francisco  platform,  while  the  New  York  World  demands  a  plank 
■  .Ming  for  a  "liberal"  prohibition  enforcement  law.  Editors 
decline  to  prophesy  about  the  nomination,  and  as  a  rule  discuss 
it  in  general  terms,  altho  Mr.  McAdoo  seems  to  have  a  strong 
following  in  the  South  and  ( lovernor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  is  much  talked 
of  a  the  logical  candidate  to  run  againsl  the  junior  Senator  from 
the  Buckeye  State. 

It    would   be  "a  pessimistic  De rat,"  remarks   the  Mont- 

li  v\    Advertiser  (Dem.  .  "who  cai t  see  that  his  party  is 

much  stronger  now  than  it  was  before  the  Republicans  had  been 
Forci  d  to  a  showdown  by  which  greal  masses  of  voters  ha\  i   i 

nded  bj  a  revelation  of  political  hypocrisy."  for  instance, 
it  points  out,  the  Republican  Con  ention  "shied  around"  the 
prohibition  issue,  and  then  by  omitting  a  plank  on  Irish  freedom 
"had  to  slap  the  Irish  in  the  t  Again,  after  "flirting  out- 

ously   with   organized    labor,"  the    Republicans  adopted   a 

plank  v  hioh  offended  the  American  federation.  Here  the  I  Vino- 
era!  a  marked  ad  thinks  the  Alabama  paper, 
for — 

"It   is  reasonabli    to  that   this  inimical  attitude  on  the 

of  orgs  Labor  to  the  Republican  party  will  continue. 

It  is  alsi  that  the  mass  of  organized  labor 

voters  will  not  forgel  thai  the  legislation  which  has  so  rapidly 
advanced  labor  wa  orated  and  carried  into  effeel  by 

Democrati  •  party.  The  labor  vote,  under  existing  conditions, is 
a  large  vote;  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  class  vote  in  the  country. 
The  Democratic  partj  will  in  all  probability  adopt  a  plank  in- 
dorsing  the  President's  labor  poli<  altho  there  is  a  division 
in  the  partj  on  thai  issue,  and  it  will  make  a  declaration  which 
should  win  labor's  all'  -i  In  t  he  mere  matter  of  expediency, 

in  I  he  busim  Lie  D<  i *ra  i  ic  part j  appears 

to  have  a  little  the  besl  of  this  particular  control  ersj ." 

The  Democratic  platform,  d<  he  Illinois  State  Ret 


uf 


(Dem.),  "should  not  be  made  like  the  old-fashioned  Mother- 
Hubbard  dress,  to  cover  everything  and  touch  nothing."  In 
particular,  says  the  Springfield  paper — and  here  it  speaks  for  a 
score  of  Democratic  dailies  scattered  all  over  the  country — 

"It  should  meet  with  courage  the  vast,  vital,  human  League 
of  Nations  problem.  The  platform  should  champion  the 
League  plan  of  maintaining  international  peace  with  deep  con- 
ci  'ii  Eor  all  peoples  in  all  portions  of  the  world  and  should  not 
sidestep  this  issue  as  was  done  at  Chicago.  Candidates  so 
chosen  upon  such  a  platform  will  win  in  November." 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Pitt  — 
burg  Sun  (Dem.)  finds  it  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Democratic 
party,  "too,  will  sidestep  the 
League  issue."  "The  Versailles 
Treaty  must  be  indorsed  at  San 
Francisco,"  the  Indianapolis 
Times  (Dem.)  flatly  asserts.  In 
Georgia  the  Macon  Telegraph 
(Dem.)  calls  for  boldness.  It 
thinks  the  platform  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  nominee,  for 
"the  last  concerns  the  nation, 
the  first  concerns  the  world." 
"From  the  Caspian  to  the  Baltic 
and  back  to  the  Black  Sea,  San 
Francisco  is  the  final  hope  of 
millions.  The  fabric  of  the 
world's  future  peace  rests  more 
on  this  pillar  than  can  be  readily 
realized."  As  the  Georgia  editor 
continues: 


WHY,  IT  HAS  ACTUALLY  MADE  A  NEW   MAN  OF  HIM  I 

— Gibbs  in  tho  Baltimore  Sun. 


"The  American  people  arc 
ready  for  world  affairs,  altho 
the  Republicans  tragically  failed 
to  realize  this.  The  American 
people  will  admit  their  readiness  in  the  near  future.  The  Re- 
publicans have  already  laid  claim  to  the  votes  of  the  narrow 
thinkers,  and  as  first  claimers  they  will  get  them.  Unless  the 
Democrats  choose  broad  themes  and  constructive  precepts,  they 
will  be  lost,  and  lost  for  half  a  century." 

Another    Southern    Democratic    newspaper,    the    Charleston 
I  'ourier,  calls  for  a  League  plank  and  a  League  candi- 
date.    The  first  thing  for  the  Democrats  to  do.  it   says,  "i-  to 
champion   whole-heartedly   the   great    project  of  a   Society  of 

Nations,"  then — 

Lei  them  nominate  a  man  known  as  a  doer,  a  man  of  force 
and  of  proved  ability,  a  man  whose  character,  personality,  and 
achievements  have  made  an  impression  upon  the  nation,  a  man 
of  positive  convictions  regarding  the  great  questions  before  us — 
a  mar,,  in  short,  like  William  ( 1.  McAdoo  or  Carter  Glass.  Such 
a  platform  and  such  a  nomination  will  lose  some  votes  for  the 
party  which  it  might  otherwise  have,  but  the  contrast  with  the 
alternatives  offered  bj  the  Republicans  would  be  so  greal  thai 
the  Democracy  would  be  bound  to  gather  to  itself  the  respect 

ot  the  nation.  And  in  the  end  it  will  not  only  gain  many  more 
votes  than  will  be  Ion!  ,  but  it  will  be  strengthened  and  Fortified 
and  built  up  and  renewed  from  within  and  from  without,  and  in 
all  respi  more  lit  and  more  ready  for  the  tasks  that  lie 

ahead." 

A  leading  Ohio  Democratic  daily,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
iples  progressivism  with  supporl  of  the  League. 

Th(  Democratic  nominee  for  Presidenl  should  be  one  who 
will  appeal  Bral  of  all  to  the  progressive  sentiments  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  to  those  of  the  West. 

'The  platform  should  be  jusl  to  labor  and  unequivocal  in  its 
demand  for  ratification  of  the  League  <>f  Nation.-  Covenant  with 
proper  reservations. 

"Both    in    its    platform    and    its    candidates    the   Republican 

party  off<  rs  nothing  to  invite  the  confidence  of  Americans  of  pro- 

ought.     The  Chicago  convention    was  conservative 
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through  and   through.     Platform  and  candidate  an       al     and 
sane,'  bul  nothing  more.     Neither  oan  have  the  sligl  ieal 

for  the  progressive  wingof  i  he  party,  w  hieh  cam<  bo  tu  ar  «  i 
Republicanism  eight  years  ago.  What  Roosevelt  would 
such  a  combination  of  candidates  and  principles  ma; 

Imagined   than    pul    in    words. 

"The  Democrats  now   nave  the  chance  to  make  th< 

( tesl  a  clear-cul  issue  between  standpatisra  and  proi  nn, 

between  the  old  thought  and  the  new  thoughl  in  politics 

"The  Plain  Dealer  lias  been  convinced  from  the  flrsl  that  the 
American  people  wauled  their  nation  to  become  a  rn<  - 
League.     We  believe   now    thai    if    the  question  of  An 
joining  the  League  can  be  submitted  in  terms  easilj  understand- 
able the  majority  decision  will  favor  the  League. 

"The  San  Franoisco  platform,  therefore,  should  contain  a  pro- 
vision explicitly  indorsing  the  League  and  pledging  the  pai 
if  returned  to  power,  to  ratify  the  oovenanl    with  such  reserva- 
tions as  will   unquestionably   protect  every  American   ii 
No  one,  we  assume,  would  suggest  at  this  late  daj  that  uncondi- 
tional ratification  l>e  urged. 

"Here,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  San  Francisco  opportunity.     11  ia 
an  opportunity  1'or  a  great   political  organisation  to 
people  of  America." 

The    Memphis    Commercial  Appeal   agrees    with    th<   i 
quoted   Democratic  dailies  that  a  bold  call  for  the  supporl  oi 
the  friends  of  the  League  and  "real  progressivi  s"  would  be  food 
polities,  saying: 

"Theodore  Roosevelt,  living,  would  nave  kepi  the  Old  G 
and  their  money-bag  allies  oul  of  leadership  at  Chicago.     W 
Roosevell  dead,  these  harpies  destroyed  Wood  bj  their  support 
The>   are  now   behind  Harding.     U  elected,  Harding  would 
complacent. 

"If  tin-  Democrats  al  San  Francisco  hav< 

they    ran    nominate   a    man    who   will    command    the   sup] 

real  progressives  and  true-blue  Americans,  who  will  sa 
countrj  from  dollar  rule,  which  will  end  in  Bolsht  vism. 

"If  the  Democrats  indorse  the  League  of  Nation 
by  Wilson  and  are  definite  on  other  questions  thej  can  win  and 
make  it  so  that  newlj  rich  ignoramuses  and  reaction;  I  bo 

put  out  of  active  participation  in  this  government. 

"But  in  order  to  win,  the  Democrats  mus1  b( 
in  platform  and  in  the  character  of  the  candidal  ed." 

The  adoption  of  "an  extremelj   reactionary    ticket"  at  Chi- 
nas presented  the  Demoeral     with  a  clear-cut    issue,  the 
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nomination  of  ex-Secretary  McAdoo   to  run  against  Senator 

I  hireling: 

"William  G.  McAdoo  has  mad'  in  campaign  for  the  nomina- 
tion, but  I  at  ability  he  displayed  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  hi  ed  an  overwhelming  demand  for  his  election. 
In  tin  obscure  farmhouse,  a1  the  crossroads  country  store,  in 
the  vasi  counting-rooms,  and  in  the  busy  markets  of  trade  his 
leral  Reserve  Ael  has  been  an  indefatigable  electioneerer. 
Progressive  withoul  being  radical,  a  genuine  Democrat,  without 
pati  »r  campaign  funds,  Mr.  McAdoo  stands  forth  as  the 
antithesis  of  Senator  Barding,  and  looms  large,  both  before  the 
San  Francisco  convention  and  before  the  mass  of  voters  who 
believe  this  Government  is  their  own  and  have  faith  in  McAdoo's 
rn  and  confidence  in  McAdoo's  ability  to  give  tin  ir  coun- 
try four  years  of  peace  and  prosperity." 

Another  Southern  paper,  the  Charlotte  Observer,  culls  for  the 
nomination  of  McAdoo  because  of  the  strength  he  h;is  among 
nany  ela  i  and  factions.  And  the  Mobile  Register  says: 
••The  final  count  of  Tiik  Literary  DiGEST's  poll  indicates  un- 
mistakably thai  there  is  a  ground-swell  of  sentimenl  thai  will 
make  possible  i  he  nomination  of  Mr.  McAdoo  bj  acclamation." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  political  writers  in  the  New  York 
papers  agreeing  that  the  nomination  of  Harding, an  Ohio  man, 
by  the  Democrats  adds  impetus  to  the  boom  of  Governor  Cox, 
another  Ohio  man,  whose  nomination  is  called  for  in  order  to 
carry  this  important  Stale.  A  statement  issued  h\  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  however,  says  thai  the  "dry"  elemenl  at  San 
Francisco  "will  present  a  solid  front  againsl  Governor  Cox." 

While  these  Democratic  editors  above  quoted  seem  to  look 
forward  to  their  coming  convention  with  hope,  a  Chicago  cor- 

pondenl  of  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune  declares  that  "  a 
battle  among  the  Democrats  over  the  'wet'  and  'dry'  issue  and 
over  the  League  of  Nations  is  rapidly  looming  thai  w  ill  make  the 
Republican  family  row"  at  Chicago  "look  like  nothing  more 
than  a  little  flurry."  And  the  Republican  Chicago  Tribune 
t  hinks  t  hat  t  In  Republicans  ha  \  e  put  the  Democratsin  a  dilemma. 
If  they  "accept  Wilson  and  the  covenant"  they  "advocate  a 
surrender  of  American  sovei  <  igni  v  and  a  subjection  of  American 
principles  to  foreign  importunities  and  complications."  And 
"if  the  pari-,  adopts  a  different  course  it  repudiates  and  enters 
campaign  as  an  apologist."     So — 

"  Mr.  Wilson  has  gh  en  his  party  a  perplexing  dilemma, and  the 
R  publicans  already  have  madegooduse  of  it.  The  Democratic 
candidate-  ma.\  carry  either  the  deadweight  of  the  covenanl  or 
the  deadweight  of  an  administration  which  fails  of  confidenci 

The  independent  Washington  /'"/.from  its  vantage-poinl  at 
the  national  capital,  can  see  but  one  thing  fox  the  Democrats  to  do 
on  this  issue,  and  that  is  to  take  up  the  fighl  for  Presidenl  Wilson 
and  i  In-  League  of  Nations.    A-  it  solves  the  Democrat  ic  problem : 

"The  logic  of  the  situation  indicates  that  the  Presidenl  will 
dictate  the  platform.     The  aggressive  tone  of  the  League  pla 
of  the  Republicans,  it  is  believed,  maj  compel  Democrats   who 

have  hesitated  to  follow  tin    President    hitherto   on   t!'  tion 

to  take  their  stand  under  his  banner  and  win  or  lose  with  him. 
"  Any  digression  from  the  policj  of  the  executive,  any  attei 
to  h  en  ations  w  hich  the  I  t<    idi  at 

has  denounced",  will  give  aid  ami  nerny.     'i 

Republican  enter  upon  this  campaign  full  of  hope  ami  con- 
fidence and  more  ive. than  they  have  been  in  recent 
□  .  \  Leagui  plank  thai  puts  an\  construction 
other  than  that  placed  upon  i;  bj  th<  Pn  ident  'ill  indi- 
ion  and  discord  during  the  campaign  that  will 
trouble  it  from  the  beginning.  From  a  purelj  political  view- 
point iho  besl  thing  apparently  for  the  Democracj  to  do  is  to 
line  up  solidly  back  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  fighl   the  campaign  on 

the        u     I   at  Chii  lo      the  Presidenl  will    receii  e 

thai  ill  I"   known  when  Chairman  Cummings  makes  his 

key-note.     That   dooumen  to  th    Presidenl   ami  re- 

ceived  his  o.   k.     Colonel   Bryan  may  cause  some  temporary 

trouble,   and     his    followers    ma\     make    a     lol  San 

Francisco ;  the  logic  of  th<   situation  a  platform  ami  a 

tickel  satisfactory  to  Presidenl  Wilson.     Tin    Democratic  party 

can  not  logically  repudiate  Air,  Wilson." 


STATE   SOCIALISM   CONSTITUTIONAL 

NORTH  DAKOTA'S  BOLD  VENTURE  into  State 
socialism,  in  order  that  "the  State  could  pay  farmers 
twelve  cents  more  a  bushel  for  wheat  than  the  market 
pine  and  sell  flour  for  fifty  cents  a  barrel  less,"  in  the  words  of 
Governor  Frazier,  is  approved  by  the  United  States  Supremo 
Court.  The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  people  col- 
lectively, through  their  State  Government,  could  go  into  the 
grain,  flour,  banking,  or  any  other  business,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  tin  ruling  of  the  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court 
and  Federal  District  Judge  Amidon,  of  North  Dakota,  that  they 
could.  In  future,  therefore.  " North-Dakotans  will  be  left  to 
stew  in  their  juice,"  declare-  the  Omaha  Bee,  which  adds  that  the 
movement  for  Slate  ownership  "is  supported  bj  the  customary 
arguments,  glibly  repeated  by  those  who  have  not  inquired,  or 
do  not  care  to  know,  just  what  is  involved."  And  the  Cincinnati 
Post  is  sure  thai  "if  the  people  are  not  offered  a  better  govern- 
ment, and  a  better  chance  to  earn  a  living,  the  Stale-ownership 
wave  will  subside."  But  The  Non-Partizan  Leader,  the  organ 
of  the  League,  tells  us  thai  "The  people  of  North  Dakota  have 
voted  at  seven  different  elections  for  their  industrial  program, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Under  the  circumstances  how  could  the 
justices  have  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  "the  people 
of  North  Dakota  have  spoken'?"  The  argument  presented  by 
the  League's  attornej   was: 

"By  the  act  of  s,.p;i  rat  ion  from  the  mother  country  (in  177b) 
the  people  of  the  sovereign  States  became  possesl  of  all  power 
over  their  own  affairs  as  a  people.  They  remain  to-day  in  full 
possession  of  all  their  original  power  and  authority,  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  definitely  delegated  certain  power, 
through  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  others.  If  this  court  is 
to  declare  that  the  people  of  North  Dakota  have  no  right  to  de- 
termine that  they  shall  as  a  State  go  into  the  business  of  market- 
ing and  milling  their  grain  or  go  into  any  other  line  of  business, 
it  must  find  in  the  Constitution,  as  interpreted  by  this  Court, 
a  specific  surrender  of  the  power  of  the  people  to  make  such  de- 
cisions. We  hold  thai  there  has  been  no  such  surrender  of  power 
by  the  people;  hence  the  people  have  full  authority;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Dakota  have  spoken." 

The  opposition,  who  believe  in  private  ownership,  as  against 
Siate  ownership,  held  as  follows,  according  to  The  Lender: 

"The  North  Dakota  constitutional  amendments  that  permit 
the  State  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  the  seven  State 
laws  carrying  out  this  program,  violate  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  (he  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
hibits the  taking  of  money  or  goods  from  citizens  without  due 
legal  process,  and  due  legal  process  means  that  the  property 
taken  must  be  used  for  a  "public  purpose.'  Since  the  grain- 
elevator  business,  the  flour-milling  business,  and  the  banking 
business,  as  w  ell  as  the  business  of  building  and  selling  homes,  are 
private,  they  can  not  be  made  public  even  by  state  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Ib-nce  the  North  Dakota  program  is  'rev- 
olutionary '  and  musl   be  supprest." 

"Seemingis  the  Non-Partizan  League  wenl  about  the  work  of 

making    laws   in    a    more   businesslike    manner   than   its  foes  ad- 
mitted."  remarks  the   Boston   Herald  in  commenting  upon  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision.     "Tims  the  League  scores  once  more 
againsl  those  v.  ho  seek  to  'rescue'  the  State  from  the  operation 
of  its  measures      All   the   League  bills,  passed  as  'emergency 
r<       go  ai  once  into  operation,"  adds  The  Herald. 
"The  ( 'ourl  's  decision  simply  permits  the  people  of  a  sovereign 
te  to  do  what   the  majority  want-  done,  and  which  is  not  in 
contlict  with  the  Federal  Constitution."  points  out  1  he  Cincinnati 

Po  .'.  "Whj  should  nol  the  state  go  into  business?"  bluntly 
■  1  Justice  McReynolds,  of  the  opposition'-  attorneys,  and 
when  the  justice  was  told  that  it  would  mean  "taking  money 
from  the  taxpayers  without  due  process,"  he  replied  that  the 
statement  was  "merely  words;  we  are  interested  in  reasons." 
And  in  about  three  weeks  ihe  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
ruled  that  — 


"fn  many  instances,  States  and   municipals 
years  seen  lit   to  enter  projects   to  promote  the  public 
which   in   i he   pa  I    ha \ >■   been   oon  idi  red   entin 
domain  of  priva  te  enterpri 

"With  the  wisdom  of  Buch  legi  lation,  and  th<     oundm 
the  economic   policy  involved,  we  are  aol  concerned.     Whether 
it  will  result  in  ultimate  good  or  harm  it  is  not  within  our  p 
to  inquire 

"The  taxing  power  <.r  the  Bta  irimaril 

legislatures,  deriving  their  authoritj   from  thi    peopli       Wbi 
stati'  legislature  acts  within   the  scope  of   it*    authorit 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  their  right  to  changi 
whom  they  have  entrusted  thepowi 
ordinarily    deemed    a    Bufficii  ut    checli 
upon  its  abuse.     When  the  constituted 
authority  of  the  State   undertakes   to 
exerl  the  taxing  power,  m ml  the  qu<   - 
lion   of   the   validity   of   its  action    i- 
brought   before  this  court,  every   pre- 
sumption in  its  favor  is  indulged  and 
only  clear  and  demons!  rated  usurpation 
of  power  will  authorize  judicial  inter- 
ference with  legislative  action. 

"In  (he  present  instance,  under  lh' 
authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
prevailing  in  North  Dakota,  the  people, 

the  legislature,  and  (he  highest  ( '< 
in  the  State  have  declared  the  purpose 

for  which  these  several  acts  wen 
passed  to  be  of  a  public  nature  and 
within  the  taxing  authority  of  the 
State.  With  this  united  action  of  the 
people,  legislature,  and  Court  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  interfere  unless  it  is 
clcar  beyond  reasonable  controversy 
that  rights  secured  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  have  been  violated. 

"Under  the  peculiar  conditions  exist- 
ing in  North  Dakota,  w  hieh  are  empha- 
sized in  the  opinion  of  its  highest  ( !ourt, 
if  the  State  sees  lit  to  enter  upon  such 
enterprises  as  are  here  involved,  with 
the  sanction  of  its  constitution,  its 
legislature,  and  its  people,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  thai  it  is  within  the 
authority  of  this  Court,  in  enforcing 
the  Observance  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  to  set  aside  such  action 
by  judicial  decision." 
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AM)    III  I : ^    CALL   Till.    BOKSE 
THE       BEA8T       OF       Hi  RDEN 


The  New  York  Commercial  and  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle  emphasizes  the  facl  that,  even  tho  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  called  upon  to  decide  upon  a  question  involving 
radical   legislation,    the   Court    has   been    fair,   BO   "no   one   can 
accuse  judges  of  'nullifying'  acts  of  the  sovereign  people  of  a 
State."     The  decision  in  the  North  Dakota    case  is,  it  affirms, 
a  complete  and  final  "answer  to  the  complaint  of  some  pera 
against  what   the\    choose  to  call  "usurpation '  In   courts." 
this  conservative  representative  of  business  and  finance  doubts 
the  success  of  North  Dakota  as  a  socialistic  state  when  it 
in  concluding  its  editorial  remarks  on  the  subject: 

"The    highest    Court    of    North    Dakota    finds    lh  So   ialist 

attempts  within   the  legislative  powers  under  the  State  Con- 
stitution;   the  Supreme  Court   of   the  United  states  finds  the 

same;    this  is  all  of  ii.     The  people  are  'sovereign,'  so  far 

sovereignly  on  this  earth  can  go.      They  may  attempt  whatever 

they  please,  and  they  must  take  the  consequent 

"A  judge  may  deem  the  statute  before  him  against  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  or  the  constitution  of  the  unii  erae,  ov 
against  common  sense  or  justice,  or  certain  to  produce  un- 
desirable results;  that  is  within  his  opinion,  but  unless  it  clearly 
conihcts  with  the  Constitution  he  has  no  power  over  it.  and  it 
is  probably  within  bounds  to  say  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  any  court  of  proper  jurisdiction  has  assumed  to  pronoun*  e 
a  statute  invalid  because  it  was  a  bad  statute.      To  at  temp*  this 

would  indeed  be  (what  judges  are  falsebj  accused  \^(  doing)  to 

exercise  a  veto  power. 

"This  is  the  whole  of  the  matter.      The-  sovereign  people  have 

a  reserved  and  indefeasible  right  to  be  just  as  foolish  as  the 
notion  takes  them." 
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WHAT  TO   DO    FOB    ARMENIA 

SINCE  RELIEF  FOR  ARMENIA  is  seemingly  not  forth- 
coming from  Congress,  the  friends  of  thai  harassed  land 
and  sympathetic  newspaper  editors  are  searching  for  ways 
and  means  to  put  the  Armenians  on  their  feet  and  furnish  pro- 
tection from  tlic  Turk  until  tiny  can  work  out  their  salvation. 
"Relief,  vital  as  it  is,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  save  Armenia," 
declares  The  Independent  (New  York  :  •'Armenia  must  be  freed 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk."  The  Washington  Post  agrees 
that  •"the  Allies  ought  to  stabilize  Armenia  as  a  military  measure 
against  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Turk."  and  the  Boston  Herald 
asserts  that  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  "above  all  others,  are 
hound  to  prevenl  the  Turks  from  molesting  the  Armenians." 
In  this  t  he  New  York  Evening  Sun  concurs,  and  it  points  out  that 
'"the  new  state  is  also  in  need  of  counsel  and  support."  lint  the 
Allies,  in  requesting  the  United  .States  to  assume  the  mandate 
for  Armenia,  admitted  that  "their  available  resources  are  too 
greatly  burdened  with  other  undertakings  of  a  similar  nature," 
o  little  help  is  expected  of  them.  Sympal by,  however,  is  offered 
in  unlimited  amounts  and  from  widely  scattered  sources.  Even 
the  Republican  platform  contained  an  Armenian  plank  which 
said:  "We  deeply  sympathize  with  the  people  of  Armenia, 
and  stand  ready  to  help  t  hem  in  all  proper  ways."  Bu1  t  he  plank 
added  that  "the  Republican  party  will  oppose,  now  and  here- 
after, the  acceptance  of  a  mandate."  Public  opinion,  too,  as 
exprest  by  the  press  and  previously  quoted  in  these  pages,  seems 
to  regard  with  disfavor  any  mandate  or  other  plan  that  would 
send  American  soldiers  to  light  or  do  garrison  duty  in  t  hat  quarter 
of  the  world.  The  Boston  Trciuscript  declares  that  "Congress  can 
little  afford,  as  the  representatives  of  the  American  people,  to 
accept  a  mandate  .  .  .  over  a  land  whose  richest  provinces  have 
been  plundered  by  Allied  imperialist-."  "The  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  helplessness  of  Armenia  is  one  in  which  each 
of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  shares."  asserts  this  paper.  We, 
as  a  nation,  can  not  accept  a  mandate,  admits  the  Philadelphia 
ord,  hut 

"There  a  I   forms  of  assistance  that  we  might  give  which 

would    suffice.      The    first    thing   is    to    give    Armenia    a    political 

lence.     An  independent  Armenia  could   borrow   money  and 

an  armed  force.     To  cover  the  period  of  organization  of 

the  new    si  me  financial   assistance   would    he   necessary. 

Coi  ed  tin1  Secretary   of  the  Treasury  to  advance 

ti  ii  billions  to  our  associates  in  the  war.      The  Armenians  fought 

\rmy  and  in  the  armies  of  Prance  and    England,  and  ivn- 

vice  according  to  General  Allenby  and  other 
inlanders,  of  the  ten  billions  $594,000,000  have  not  been 
1.     The  head  of  th(  uan  National  Delegation  has  men- 

tioned   $50,000,000   a-    ■'•:  of    the    new    nation.      Arms  are 

led.  and  the  war  Ii  It  a  large  surplus  on  our  hands;  we  might 
sell  what   Armenia   needs. 

"The   Armenians  are   indu  thrifty,  and  enterprising. 

Their  country  has  considerabli  ral  resources,  and  it  will 

quire  much  agricultural   machinery    ami   man}    American   manu- 

■  d  artich  II  build  railroad-  and  factori.  -. 

There  will    I  |  q  a   -mall   country 


I     now     THE    HUMAN    HACK    IS    INTERESTED   ELSEWHERE: 

McCutcheon   in   the  Chicago   Tribune. 

governed  h\  Armenians  than  there  is  now  in  the  whole  Empire 
controlled  In  Turks.  What  Armenia  needs  is  the  -oil  of  super- 
vision, direction,  and  inspiration  that  we  gave  Cuba, Porto  Pico, 
and  the  Philippines,  together,  of  course,  with  a  loan  of  moderate 
proportions." 

"America  -hould  render  economic  and  financial  assistance, 
and  political  guidance,"  declares  Oscar  S.  Straus,  three  times 
America's  diplomatic  representative  at  Constantinople,  and  in 
an  editorial  on  "What  May  be  Done  for  Armenia,"  the  New 
York  Times  tells  us  that  —    ' 

"Friends  of  Armenia  in  this  country  have  suggested  several 

measures  which,  they  think,  will  give  the  country  a  good  chance 
to  gel  on  it-  feet.  Our  Government  might  sell  to  Armenia  arms 
and  equipment  for  an  army  of  some  .">(),000  men  and  deliver  the 
supplies  in  the  present  Armenian  capital  at  Erivan.  The  rail- 
road from  Batuni  is  still  in  operation  and  a  guard  of  marines  could 
probably  insure  safe  delivery.  Permission  to  Armenians  in  this 
country  to  volunteer  for  the  Armenian  Army  would  raisi  a  force 
of  several  thousand  men.  and  there  are  others  in  tin  presenl 
nucleus  of  Armenia  who  could  make  good  soldiers  if  they  had 
ufficienl  arms.  Shipment  of  food  should  be  continued  and  sub- 
scriptions should  be  taken  here  for  an  Armenian  loan  of  perhaps 
$75,000,000 — Armenians  in  America  would  take  a  large  part  of  ii 
—to  be  administered  by  an  American-Armenian  commission, 
partly  for  the  purchase  here  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery  and  partly  to  establish  a  hasis  for  an  Armenian  cur- 
rency. American  financial  and  administrative  experts  might 
he  lent  to  the  new  <  io\  en  in  lent  and  a  few  American  officers  n 
be  detailed  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  Armenian  Army. 
This,  with  friendly  diplomatic  observations  to  European  govern- 
ments to  aid  in  obtaining  an  economic  outlet  for  Armenia,  might 
furnish  just  the  margin  of  assistance  required  to  male 
Armenians'  efforts  to  help  themselves  effective." 

This  is  precisely  the  plan  that  was  outlined  and  advocated 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  by  Major  Lewi-  K.  Davis,  Ar- 
menia's technical  adviser,  except  in  the  matter  of  army  equip- 
ment. "The  Armenians  are  diligent,  shrewd,  industrious,  aid 
passionately  eager  to  develop  their  country  themselves,"  a 
Major  Davis.  "They  are  farmers:  ninety  per  cent,  of  them 
have  been  tilling  the  -oil  since  the  Flood.  Armenian  labor  is 
eager,  tractable,  industrious,  and  quick  to  learn."  The  Major. 
therefore,  would  have  the  Near  Pa-:  Ri  lief  aid  in  supplying  the 
immediate  food  needs  of  the  Armenians  until  such  time  as  they 
can  help  themselves  and  put  Armenia  on  a  permanent  self- 
basis.  If  enough  -eed  wheat  could  he  obtained  to  sow 
125,000  acres  of  farmland  in  a  certain  fertile  district,  the  Ar- 
nian  Republic  would  requisition  that  amount  of  land,  furnish 
i rom  an  fugees  the  labor  necessary  to  cultivate  the  ground 

and  harvest  the  wheat .  give  its  notes  for  the  purchase  of  American 
farm  machinery,  and  deposit  the  entire  harvest  in  Near  Ka-t 
Relief  warehouses  if  the  Near  Ka-t  Relief  will  purchase  the 
machinery.  For,  Major  Davis  tells  us.  "there  are  no  draft 
animals,  plow-,  harrows,  cultivators  or  even  scythe-  left  in 
Armenia."  If  the  scheme  were  financed,  he  adds,  "it  would 
thi  I  nited  Slates  the  amount  of  grain  now-  being  senl  out 
ne  countrj  to  Armenia  for  relief,  thus  helping  to  reduce  the 
co-t   of  living  in   the  1  'nit<  d  Slate-." 


Tin-  Literal      /  foi  June  - 1 


In  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  winch  i 
Davis's  scheme  for  the  Betting  Armenia  on  hi  r  o    n 

"The  permanent  regeneration  of  Armenia  requiri  b&nd- 

to-moutb  relief  or  the  methods  of  i  icpedii 
and  organization  with  a   view  to  ultimate    n   u] 
second  place,  intelligent  relief  bj  encouraging  the  Ai 
help  themselves  requires  a  maximum   production  »oth 

For  psychological  and  for  practical  i  When  tin  Arn 

start  out  anew,  nothing  is  gained  and  i  ■■<  rything  i-  imperiled 
Letting  them  do  it  in  an  old-fashioned,  in<  fife 
their  fields  with  sickles,  plowing  their  soil  with  eham 

Major  Davis's  plan  involves  aconsiderabfi  000,000  . 

points  out  the  Indianapolis  W<  "But,"  it 

"In  any  event,  the  money  will  come  from  the  I  niti 
and.  considering  the  generosity  of  the  American  public  in  sup- 
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The  Supreme  Court  "amened"  the  amendmei  inah  Vi 

Opportunity  never  knocks  ai  the  door  of  a  knocker      Cleveland 
Can  you  beat   that    Peace  Treatj    for  always  gett  Ight! 

Detroit  News. 
The  man  who  hasn't  been  well  done  bj  the  profiteers  Is  ran 

(5.  C.)  Piedmont. 

\  good  man]   would  like  to  see  a  brass  rail  In  the  part}   platforms 

Baltimore  American. 
Carranza's  intended  "  Hlstorj  •  »t"  Mexico     would  have  been  some 

book. — Sara  mi  ah  News. 

The  Wood  candidacy  carried  a  lot  of  soap  that  all  came  ou(  In  the  wash 
— New  York  American. 

The  economists  merely  advise  us  to  produce,  but  the  profiteers  make  us 
produce. — Columbia   Record 

Before  It's  too  late  thecitj  oughl  tobuj  a  couple  of  brewerj  horses  for 
the  zoo. — Buffalo  Express. 

'I'll io  trouble  wit  h  t  his  law   of  supph   and  demand  ts  that   thost    who 
the  supplj  are  doing  the  demanding,     Baltimort  Sun. 

STILL,   Mrs.    Harding  seems   to   be  a    person   of  unusual   force         For   W< 
noto  that   Inez  McWhorter,  the  Harding  COOk,  has  been   thi  n    OVi 
— New  York  Evening  Post. 

It  Is  possible  to  mail  a  baby  bj   parcel  post.     The  danger  lie-  in  the 

fact  that    the  child    is  liable  to  be  full  grown   when   ii    arrives  at    Its  d 
nation. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  government  Investigation  of  the  American  sugar  Refining  Companj 

was  unusually  successful      Sugar  prices  nav<  advanced  onlj  one  cent 
the  probe  started.  -Nashville  I<  nnessean. 
Inflated  prices  must  choose  between 
a  slow  leak  and  a  blowout       Cleveland 
Press. 

THE*  don't  bid  a  Vice-President  ial 
nominee  good-by  until  after  he  Is 
elected       ToU  do  Made. 

Ireland  is  to  bave  two  senates,  but 
if  she  is  not  satisfied  she  can  have  ours, 
too. —  Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star. 

The     back-to-the-farm      movement 

would    be    a    great     success    if    all     who 

urge  it   would  do  It.     Cleveland  Press. 

Armenia  would  have  a  better  chance 

of  getting  protection  from  some  sourct 

if  it  had  deposits  of  oil.  -Toronto  Olobe. 

The  Hi st  thing  we  know  German] 
will  be  claiming  peace  with  us  under 

the  statute  of  limitations.      .V,  w    I 

World. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Mr. 
Bryan  will  speak  at  San  Francisco 

is  only  necessary    to  saj    that   he  will  be 

there.  — Columbia  Bt  cord. 

\\uTiuoit  proof  that  "all  the  world's 
a  stage"  appears  in  the  fact  that  our 
bank  roll  has  about  the  same  buying 
power  as  stage  money.  Columbia 
Record. 

lr  it   is  true,  as  reported,  that   the 

ex-Crown  Prince  wears  sabots  in  his 
Dutch  asylum,  he  is  now  lipped  with 
wood  at  both  ends.  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

It  is  slated  thai  New  York  uses 
600,000,000    gallons    of    water    a     day. 

This  appears  to  indicate  that  it  is  be- 
coming somewhat  reconciled  to  it. — 
Pittsburg  Oasette  Times. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


WHAT   THE    GERMAN   ELECTION   FOREBODES 


1 1 


D 


EMOCRACX     HAS     BEEN     STABBED     in     the 
back,"  cried   the  Democratic   Berliner  Tageblatt  on 
June  7,  the  day  following  the  general  election  for  the 
man  Republican  Reichstag.     " Menaced  from  the  Right 
from  the  left,"  this  journal  finds  the  country's  future  "seri- 
ously jeopardized,"  and  thinks  the  confusion  '-a used  bj   the  elec- 
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DOWN,    BUT  NOT    OUT. 

iwv — "Thf  sooner  you  fellows  quit  scrapping,  the  sooner 
we  will  i.c  able  lo  get  things  going  right  again." 

— 1  >'    \  ott  nkra :  ■       \  msterdam). 

1  ion  "will  not  he  unraveled  lor  a  long  time  and  only  alter  hard 
internal  struggles."  This  dailj  sees  Germany  once  more,  as  in 
1919,  "faced  by  chaos,"  and  altho  the  final  outcome  may 
justify  such  despair,  say  some  Berlin  correspondents,  tin  out- 
hud:  i  "oli.  .lire,  even  ominous."  The  net  result  of  the  • 
lion,  v.e  are  told,  is  that  t  lie  Democrats  and  the  Majority  Social- 
two  of  the  three  Coalition  parties  forming  the  Government, 
suffered  defeats  approaching  catastrophe,  and.  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, the  consequent  gains  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  hostile 
and  opposite  extremists  at  the  Right  and  at  the  Left,  or,  in  other 

word-,    the    Monarchists  and    the   "Reds."      This   political   crisis 
is  a   matter  of  rejp  for  the  Entente,  according  to  our  old 

fire-eating  friend  of  war-days,  Count  von  Reventlow,  who  wi 
in  -/  that  the  Entente  hop,  -  for 

civil  war  "so  that   tiny  may  dismember  Germany."     lie  says 
furl  her  that 

more  than  likely  that   representatives  of  the  Ent< 

in  a  recent  conference  diseust  their  attitude  in  the  event  of  civil 

\.   fomented   by   these   m<  d   mutually 

ed  it  and  (i\t   the  limits  of  their  action.     This  action  in 

all  probability    would  have  taken  he  unity  and  survival 

of  the  German   Empin 

Count    von    l\e\entlov  i  it    is    r<  are 

red  by  many  persons  in  Germany,  altho  they  do  not  share 
oiiions  of  the  Entente.  Philipp  Scheidemann,  chair- 
thi   Major-  ■ ,  .predict* 

would  ha\  e  a  civil  war 


made  in  a  private  session  of  the  City  Council  of  Cassel,  of  which 
.Mr.  Scheidemann  is  mayor,  and  found  its  way  into  the  press 
in  garbled  form.  A  corrected  version  has  appeared  in  which  it 
is  declared  that,  in  refuting  certain  oversanguine  arguments,  Mr. 
Scheidemann  said  that  "instead  of  these  roseate  hopes  it  is  my 
view  that  there  is  coming  in  a  short  while  another  civil  war." 
<  outlasted  with  the  wiping  out  of  the  Coalition  Government's 
majority  in  the  election,  there  is  the  significant  victory  of  the 
so-called  German  People's  party,  we  are  told,  which  is  the 
resurrected  National  Liberal  party,  made  up  of  "avowed  reac- 
tionaries who  have  trebled  their  vote  and  their  representation." 
Yet  it  is  noted  that  the  Social  Democrats,  despite  their  loss  of 
fifty-three  seats,  are  -till  the  Leading  party  in  the  Reichstag. 
Other  Coalition  parlies,  namely,  the  Democrats  and  Centerists, 
lost  thirty  seals  and  four  seats  respectively,  while  the  opposi- 
tion,  namely,  the  independent  Socialists,  the  German  People's 
party,  and  the  Nationalists,  gained  fifty-eight,  thirty -nine. 
and  twenty-three  seats  respectively.  But  the  Berlin  Vorwdrts, 
the  government  organ,  bewails  the  election  result  as  meaning 
"the  sharpening  of  class  war."  and  it  avers  that  while  the  whole 
Socialist  movement — even  assuming  eventual  unity  between  its 
various  sections — has  reached  a  standstill,  reaction  i-  advancing. 
The  Nationalist  Berlin  Lokai  Anzciger  rejoices  that  "in  any  ev<  nt 
the  domination  of  the  former  government  parties  ha-  collaps<  d." 
Unofficial  returns  from  thirty-one  districts  for  380  -<at<  in  the 
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rmaot     "No!  to  the  revelers  or  the  man  of  arms  do  1  appeal, 
but  to  you,  the  work<  ■    thesa\  lors  of  Germans  ." 

—Wahi  -    ittgart). 

chstag  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  present  Coali- 
tion <  io\  eminent  and  the  Right  and  Left  opposition,  according  to 

audit  is  generally  believed  that  the  allot- 
ment of  the  overflow  votes  will  gi\<  the  Coalition  enough  man- 
dab  ••ure  a   small   majority.      Parliamentary  leaders   and 
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the  press  agree'that  the  elections  arc  "inconclusive"  and  I 
parliamentary  chaos  is  inevitable  hi  view  of  th<  . 
Kne-up.     The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  calls  the  i  lections  "a  calan 
the  ultimate  effect  of  which  can  not  be  calculated,"  and 
semiofficial  Deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung  sugg<    I    thai   th<  Coali- 


THE    IMPKRIAI.    shadow     OF    REPUBLICAN    GERMANY. 

— Daily  Graphic  (London 

tion,  tho  weakened,  will  be/obliged  to  continue  al  the  helm  in 
order  to  guarantee  a  continuity  of  affairs  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  Spa  Conference,  and  thai  thereafter  new  elections  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  less  ambiguous  result.  The 
Deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung  was  for  many  years  the  serai- 
official  mouthpiece  of  the  old  German  Government,  it  i>  pointed 
out  in  Berlin  dispatches,  bul  it  is  now  the  property  of  the 
"coming  man"  of  Germany,  who  is  tin  financial  power  behind 
the  German  People's  party.  This  is  Hugo  st nines,  of  whom 
We  read: 

"Germany's  newspaper  king  and  multimillionaire,  owner  of 

Coal-  and  iron-mines  and  ships  and  steel- works  and  paper-factories 
and  hotels,  is  the  man  who,  tho  remaining  himself  in  the  back- 
ground, raised  the  National  Libera]  party  rrom  the  grave  in 
which  it  was  buried  when  the  monarchy  collapsed,  h  was  he 
who  mainly  supplied  the  fighting  funds,  who  molded  public 
opinion  by  quietly  buying  up  journal  after  journal,  so  quietly 
that  hardly  anybody  knew  anything  about  it  until  then  came 
the  startling  announcement  that  he  had  purchased  the  Dcul 
AUgemeine  Zeitung. 

"Then  curiosity  prompted  Inquiry  and  ii  was  discovered  thai 
Stinnes  controlled  no  fewer  than  BUtty-tWO  newspapers,  and 
rumor  has  it  that  he  is  going  to  found  a  new  daily  in  Berlin. 
Now  everybody  in  Germany  is  talking  about  stinnes.  and  not 
a  few  are  asking  if  he  is  not  'the  man'  for  whom  the  distracted 
nation  has  been  crying,  the  destined  savior  of  his  country." 

Whatever  Mr.  stinnes  may  prove  able  to  do  for  hi--  country, 
it  is  said  he  has  not  done  badly  for  himself,  and  tho  the  exact 
extent  of  his  worldly  possessions  is  "unknown  to  himself.'-  so 
Varied  and  involved  they  are,  yet  one  thing  IB  certain,  that  he 
is  "far  and  away  the  richest  man  in  Germany.*'  The  impor- 
tance of  Mr.  Stinnes  and  his  "hank  roll"  is  hinted  al  al-o  in 
press  dispatches  which  relate  that  tho  at  first  glance  one 
might  say  tlie  Left  has  the  better  chance  to  dominate  Ger- 
many,   owing    to    the    sensational    success     of     the    Independent 

Socialists,  or  "Reds,"  a^ainsi    the   Majority  Socialists,  closer 

examination  of  the  figures  reveals  the  fact  that  the  two  Social- 
ist groups  taken  together  have  polled  fewer  votes  than  last 
year.     As  one  Berlin  correspondent  points  out  — 

"It  is  to  the  two  Right  parties,  the  Nationalists  and  the  dubi- 
ously dubbed  People's  party,  that  the  lost  fractions  of  the  So- 
cialist poll  have  deserted.  All  of  which  means  tin-,  that  in  the 
interval  since  old  Germany's  collapse  the  reactionaries  have  sue-. 
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TURKISH   "WATERMELON   INTELLECTS" 


w 


"WATERMELON  INTELLECT"is  apparently  the 
Turkish  synonym  for  tlie  American  colloquial 
word  "boob,"  to  judge  from  some  of  the  bitter 
reproaches  heaped  by  Turkish  critics  on  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
for  having  led  ii  into  the  "bankrupt  humiliation"  of  the  Peace 


"  Wide  World  Photos." 

THE   SULTAN   ON    HIS   WAY   TO   HIS   PRIVATE   MOSQUE. 

Thr  la  test  picture  of  the  Sultan.    His  thinned  and  drawn  face  plainly  shows  that  defeat 
and  the  Treaty  have  made  their  mark  <m  the  ruler  of  Turkey  as  they  do  on  its  map. 


Treaty.  It  is  plain  from  the  fundamental  conditions  of  peace, 
they  say,  that  "we  have  fallen,  badly  fallen,"  but,  as  AH  ELemal 
writes  in  the  Constantinople  PeyamrSabah,  if  the  Turks  have 
fallen  they  must  at  once  realize  that  no  profit  can  be  hoped  for 
from  wailing  and  screaming  and  rending  their  garments,  and  he 
points  out  that — 

"In  the  first  place,  we  ourselves  are  responsible  for  the  fall. 
When  a  people  is  profoundly  ignorant  as  tu  the  various  conditions 
<if  the  permanence  of  a  venerable  state,  from  what  sources  they 
have  sprung,  and,  still  more  important,  whither  they  have  moved, 
and  blindly  abandon  themselves  to  their  own  pleasures,  this  is 
the  inevitable  result . 

"A  broken  and  sinning  people  must  hear  the  responsibility  of 

its  doings,      Bi1  il    may  he,  we  do  not    shrink   from   boldly 

Stating  this  truth.      To  lessen  the  harm  already  done,  we  shall  do 

our  utmost.     Bui   v,  hat   is  that   utmost?     War  has  hem  tried 

and  ended   in   disaster.      That  road  is  closed.      Lawless  killing  is 

ill  greater  crime.      What   then'.'      By  what   means  can  we  | 
up?  "is,  must  rise  lip  where  they  fell  down. 

hi.  not  only  since  lie  proclamation  (>i'  the  Constitution  that  we 
have  suffered  from  had  governmental  administration  and  policy. 
The  tv. ults  of  government  were  in  evidence  foi  centuri 

and   i  people  we  stayed  in  the  same  place  while  the  cen- 
turies moved  on. 

1  'li!      Those  waP  rue  km  int.  lie. 

Th<  political    lack    of    the    Turk  ding    to   Ali 

K<  inal,  has  been  their  failure  to  ,  t  unified   attachment    of 

the  people  to  the  state  bj  binding  together  in  "warm  and  loving 
hands  Mussulman  and  Christian  subjects,  Ottoman  and  religious 
fellow  countrymen,  and  other  companions  of  the  -oil."  This 
can  be  done  only  by  fostering  moral  impulses,  bj  appeals  to  the 

heart,  the  conscience,  the  spirit,  hut   he  confesses  the 


From  the  beginning  we  have  lacked  the  wit  for  that.  We 
always  practised  the  opposite,  to  break,  to  strike,  to  allow  none 
to  raise  his  head  or  open  his  mouth,  even  when  he  was  within 
his  right.  Jt  was  so  before  the  proclamation  of  the  Constitution, 
siill  more  so  after  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  regime. 
We  cringed  befor<  those  in  high  place.  We  sought  government 
positions  and  left  trade  and  the  useful  arts  to  others,  our  com- 
panions of  the  soil.  Thus  they  hecame  property-holders,  pros- 
pered, grew  rich  while  we  grew  poor. 

"  Coming  to  our  social  troubles,  here  is  our  experi- 
ence of  heartache.  WTe  undertook  to  Europeani/.e 
ourselves.  In  fact,  we  couldrTt  be  Europeans  and 
didn't  remain  -incere  Turks.  We  shu  filed  and  were 
broken  up.  Wo  tried  to  be  time-servers  and  failed. 
We  should  not  have  forgotten  our  origin,  should  not 
have  altogether  lost  our  national  virtues,  but 
should  have  preserved  our  ancient  excellences  and 
cultivated  them  to  worthy  ends.  WTe  mixed  the 
had  and  the  good  of  civilization  and  failed  alto- 
gel  her  to  make  steady  progress  like  the  Japanese." 

Yet  to  cease  repining  and  get  busy  on  the  job 
of  finding  the  needed  remedy  is  Ali  Kemal's 
message  to  his  compatriots,  who  must  take  their 
failings  chiefly  as  warnings  that  "in  government 
and  in  all  things  we  must  stop  shamming,  lying, 
and  neglect  of  work."     He  adds: 

"To  change  our  present  conditions  for  the  better 
does  not  require  robber  tactics.  To  stimulate  the 
Turks,  the  Mussulman  people,  to  engage  in  mer- 
cantile business  it  is  not  necessary  to  crush  non- 
Mussulmans.  To  do  that  is  the  part  of  ignorance 
and  folly.  The  Turk,  even  as  is  conceded  by  his 
enemies,  is.  with  all  his  defects,  possest  of  many 
persona]  and  social  virtues.  With  their  help  he 
need  not  despair  of  recovery  from  his  present  fall. 
When  this  time  of  loss  and  distress  has  passed  there 
will  come  for  humanity  a  period  of  quiet  and  peace- 
ful life.  Can  we  not  then  justify  the  confidence 
some  friends  still  place  in  our  possession  of  qualities 
full  of  promise  for  a  better  future  for  our  people? 
This  arbitrary  partition  of  the  East  may  one  day  bo 
changed.  Then,  if  politically,  economically,  social- 
ly we  have  risen  from  our  present  position,  we  shall 
reap  advantage  from  the  ensuing  changes.  At  the 
worst  hi  us  not  despair  of  retaining  and  improving 
our  present  status.  If  we  are  hopelessly  prostrated  by  the  mis- 
fortunes fallen  to  our  lot,  and  it  proves  that  we  lack  all  recupera- 
tive force,  then  let  us  bid  a  final  farewell  to  life." 


PERSIA'S   TEST   OF  THE   LEAGUE 

IN  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  the  League  of 
Nations  bulks  large,  but  is  discusl  mainly  as  a  theory,  not 
as  a  fact,  as  it  is  in  Persia  where  this  so-called  nebulous 
organization  is  being  subjected  to  "a  decisive  test."  So  the 
situation  in  Persia,  it  is  suggested,  may  pro\  ide  concrete  material 
for  American  campaign  workers  on  whatever  side  they  stand. 
As  an  original  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Persia  called 
upon  it  tor  help  when  the  Bolsheviki  advanced  on  the  country, 
captured  Eu/eli,  the  chief  Persian  port,  on  May  18,  and  were 
reported  to  have  cone,  ntrated  about  60,000  troops  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baku.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Andrew  Ponar  Law, 
th<    government   leader,  stated  thai   the  Anglo-Persian  Treaty 

does    not    place   Cteat    Britain   under   obligation   with    regard   to 

the  Bolshevil  invasion  of  Persia.  By  way  of  retort,  some 
British  newspapers  demand  to  know  what  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  do.  for  e\  en  tho  that  convention  did  not  commit, 
(Ir.al  Britain  to  defend  Persia,  it  laid  upon  it  a  serious  moral 
responsibUity.  As  the  London  Times  puts  it,  "one-half  the 
population  of  Persia  is  suspicious  of  the  British  agreement,  and 
the  other  half  assumes,  rather  wistfully,  that  our  promises  mean 
active  help."  This  newspaper  attacks  the  British  Government 
lUSe  <>f  its  past  attitude  toward  Persia,  and  adds: 

'The  Persian  issue  can  not  be  considered   apart    from  that 
of    Mesopotamia.       We    are    not     prepared     to    assent    to    any 
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arrangement  which  would  saddle  on  British  ta   , 

holding  Mesopotamia  ae  far  north  as  Mosul,     li 

wells  there,  they  will  have  to  be  Burrounded   I  and 

the  whole  Persian  flank  musl  also    be   protected      \\'<    do 

now  desire  to  <  xpress  a  definite  vie*  aboul  the  sordid    q 

relative  to  Mesopotamia!]  oil  which  seem  to  \«   di    elop 

tween  various  British,  Dutch,  American,  and  German  ink 

but  whoever  gets  the  oil  musl  pa3   the  bill      T]  sill 

not  consent  to  maintain  a  big  garrison  in  Me  opotamia  for  the 

benefit  of  partially  foreign  oil  compani*  s." 

other  newspapers  point  ou1   thai   th<    situation  baa  chat 
materially  since  the  Anglo-Persian  agreement 

to  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  barrii  i  of  small  r.  publi 
Caucasia.     Azerbaijan  is  being  overrun  by  the  Bol 
viki,  we  read,  Georgia  has  completed  a  political  a 
m.nt   with  Soviet    Russia,  and  Armenia,  it   is  stated, 

has  sent  emissaries   to    Moscow    to    uegi 

agreement.     On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Pari 
patches,  there  is  as  much  suspicion  aboul  Mr.  U 

< go's  attitude  toward  Persia  as  about  big  attitude 

toward  trade  resumption  with  Soviet  Russia.  \\ 
advised  thai  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  i-  thai  as 
England  had  been  very  anxious  to  tak<  Persia  under 
her  wing,  she  "could  now  make  the  besl  of  the  under- 
taking." Comment  ranges  from  charges  thai  Lloyd 
George  is  "trying  to  «;et  the  League  to  recognize  the 
Anglo-Persian  Treaty,  to  the  charge  thai  he  is  trying 

to  get   the  League  to  recognize  1  he  Soviet  Governmenl 

of  Russia."     The  semiofficial  Paris  Temps  declares  thai 

Persia's  cry  for  help  is  "  i  decisive  test  of  the  League 
of  Nations,"  and  argues  that  "it  will  be  sunk  loo  deep 
in  the  mud  ever  to  get  to  the  surface  again  if  it  allows 
itself  to  be  inveigled  into  any  such  undertaking  as  this." 

The  Temps  relates  that  on    Mav    Pi  1'rince   Pirouz,  the 

Persian  Foreign  Minister,  wrote  his  letter  to  sir   Eric 

Drummond,  Secretary-General  of  the  League,  asking 

the  League  to  call  the  Bolsheviki  oil'  from    Persia,  or 

to  make  them  stay  out.      On    May  20  Sir  Eric  n  plied 

that   he  had    sent    copies  of   Prince    Pirou/.'s  letter  to 

the  members  of  the  League.     The  Temps  then  recalls 

that   Article   XT   of   the  Covenant   says  that  all  war  or  threat   of 

war,  whet  her  between  members  of  the  League  or  oi  hers,  interests 

the  League,  and  that  in  such  a  case  the  Secretary-General  shall 
call  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council.  Two  paths 
would  be  open,  first,  niilitarv  measures,  and  secondly,  negotia- 
tions, and  the  Temps  proceeds: 

"Military  means  could  mean  onlj  an  international  expedition 
or  a  British  expedition.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  sending 
of  an  expedition  to  Persia  would  be  popular  among  the  nations 
composing  the  League.  As  for  charging  Greal  Britain  to  pro- 
tect the  independence  of  Persia,  that  would  be  to  re  the 
British  protectorate  over  Persia.  The  convocation  of  tin  <  oun- 
cil,  to  which  the  Anglo-Persian  paol  has  never  been  submitted, 

as  provided   in   the   League  Covenant,   would   then   have  the 
pearanoe  of  a    maneuver   to   increase   the  extent    of   the   British 
Empire.    Surely  England  would  not  wish  the  League  to  do  this. 
At  least  the  other  members  would  not. 

"Therefore,  following  our  argument,  the  League  would  not 
take  up  arms  against  the  Bolsheviki  but  would  negotiate  with 
them  under  Article  XVII.  .  .  .  But  this  step  would  impl>  a  de- 
cision of  a  very  grave  character  tirst,  the  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Governmenl  as  a  governmenl  <>f  righl  by  all  the  Powers 
composing  the  League  of  Nations;  secondly,  negotiations  between 

the   League  and    the   Soviets;    and,  thirdly,   the   inaintetian. •■ 
relations    with    the    Soviets    to    insure    the    enforcement    of    de- 
cisions, etc. 

"IT  s,,me  people  are  trying  to  recognize  the  Soviet  regime  as 
a  governmenl  of  right,  if  certain  people  wish  to  admit  the 
Soviets  into  the  League  of  Nation-,  if  certain  people  wish  to 
utilize  the  League  against  Poland,  they  would  do  better  t<> 
state  things  frankly. 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  the  League  ha-  already 
addresl  itself  to  the  Soviets.  But  that  precedenl  was  not  verj 
encouraging.     Are  we  now  going  to  substitute   concession   (or 
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HOW   EUROPE   VIEWS   HARDING 

SENATOR  HARDING'S  CHANCES  of  election  and  the 
effect  it  would  have  <>n  American  foreign  polic;  are 
interest  British  and  French  and  German  editors  as  they  view 
(he-  candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  Thus  the  London 
Globe  and  some  other  dailies  think  thai  Mr.  Harding's  election  is 
by  no  means  assured  "if  such  a  man  as  William  G.  McAdoo  or 
Ambassador  John  W.  Davis  were  nominated."  The  London 
Westminster  Gazette  declares  thai  Greal  Britain  tnusl  preserve 
neutrality  in  the  Presidential  conflict,  bul  can  not  disguise  its 
interest.  It  doubts  whether  the  November  elections  will  settle 
the  question  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  states,  and 
observes: 

"Had  President  Wilson  been  available  he  might  have  boldly 
carried  his  banner  into  the  fighl  and  rallied  the  majority  to 
him  by  the  lofty  appeals  he  knows  so  well  how  to  make.  But 
in  his  default  it  is  unlikely  that  any  Democratic  nominee  will  do 
this  or  get  the  sanction  of  the  Democratic  party  for  a  pure 
League  of  Nat  ions  doct  rine 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  party  does  not  entirely 
close  the  door  on  American  participation  in  world  politics  and 
6V(  n  seems  to  favor  some  sort  of  extension  of  arbitral  methods 
in  world  affairs.  The  choice  of  a  safe  man,  in  all  events,  saves 
us  from  active  pursuit  of  an  anti-European  policy  by  that 
party  or  its  nominee,  and  to  that  extent  there  is  a  point  gained." 

\  i>  rn  opponent  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  London 
Morning  Past,  welcomes  Mr.  Harding  as  "a  politician,  not  an 
idealist"  whor"may  commend  himself  to  the  American  people, 
who  show  no  marked  liking  for  being  governed  by  edict  from 

int  Sinai."'  and  it  predicts  that  if  the  Republican  party  wins, 
"the  League  will  fall  to  the  dusty  stage  of  pious  resolution." 
The  Yorkshire  Post,  however,  believes  "there  is  a  better  pros- 
peel  of  helpful  European  policy  than  we  could  have  looked  for 
had  the  choice  of  the  delegates  at  Chicago  fallen  on  a  politician 
holding  the  opinions  on  the  subject  with  which  Hiram  Johnson 
is  credited,"  and  the  London  Times  argues  hopefully  that  "the 

ictiess  of  the  Republican  platform  leases  plenty  <>f  scope  for 
i  Favorable  interpretation  in  strong  and  honest  hands.  We 
have  much  faith  in  the  American  conscience,  and  if  we  appeal 
t"  it  >\e  musl  come  into  court  with  clean  hands."  The  London 
/'  ly  Express,  too,  believes  thai  "friendly  relations  with  Greal 
Britain  will  undoubtedly  be  part  of  Mr.  Harding's  policy." 
A  more  can-tic  critic  of  the  Republican  nominee  is  the  London 

.  v.  Inch  remarks: 

aator  Harding  will  represent   in  the  United  states  very 

much  what  the  coalition  Liberals  re  pre  ..nt  in  this  country.     He 

i<  the  instrument,  we  mighl  almost  say  the  tool,  of  the  clever<  st 

group  of  men  in   American   public  life,  the   Republican  Senators. 

Senate  is  dominated  by  the  trusts. 

aator  Harding  is  a  middle-of-the-road  Republican,  and 
the  social  reforms,  which  are  as  urgent  in  the  United  states  as 
thej  are  here,  will  receive  from  him,  we  fear,  neither  sympathy 
nor  solution." 

In    Prance    a    somewhat    similar    lone    is    to    be    noted    in    the 

i  ark  of  the  Paris  journal  that  the  defeat  of  Wood  and  John- 
son shows  unwillingness  by  the  Republican  leaders  to  allow  any 

ss   to   the  disci]  I  v.  i  It  .  and   it    prOCl  I 

"The  personality  of  Senator  Harding  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  the  SUCC<  of  the  leaders  who  engineered  his 
victory.  Harding  has  followed  the  classic  path  of  American 
politicians.  He  purchased  a  newspaper  at  Marion  and  had 
himself  named   as  Senator.     He  has  been  a  faithful  soldier  of 

Bossi  Knox  and  Lodge.  To  saj  that  is  to  indicate  that  the 
probable  future  successor  of  Wilson  will  incarnate  from  the 
international    point    of    \  lew    the    policy   of   the   Senate   majority 

insl  the  Treaty  of  Versaill< 

That   consistent   opponent  of  I  it   Wilson,  "Pertinax," 

writes  in  the  Echo  dc  Paris  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Harding 


is  "a  triumph  of  the  bosses'  machine  in  the  Republican  party," 
and  observes: 

"But  wo  do  not  share  the  belief  that  the  success  of  the  Re- 
publican party  means  necessarily  the  dissociation  of  America 
from  European  affairs.  There  are  too  many  important  elements 
in  the  Republican  party  interested  in  our  affairs.  The  silence 
of  the  platform  with  regard  to  Ireland  shows  a  certain  amount 
of  care  to  avoid  friction  with  England.  We  can  go  along  with 
our  friends  whin,  omitting  all  idealism,  they  set  about  defend- 
ing their  proper  interests,  for  we  know  well  that  their  interests 
are  akin  to  ours.  As  for  internal  policy,  the  name  of  the  man 
designated  for  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  ( 'oolidge, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  sunprest  the  policemen's  strike,  gives 
promise  of  a  firm  hand.  The  social  order  of  America  will  be 
defended." 

The  Paris  Gaulois  laments  the  defeat  of  General  Wood,  whom 
it  regards  as  the  finest  type  of  American,  and  it  explains  that — 

"The  nomination  of  Harding  shows  one  of  the  traits  which 
differentiates  us  from  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic.  France, 
like  Diogenes,  always  searches  for  a  man.  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  fears  to  find  a  man." 

The  Paris  Eclair  favors  Mr.  Harding  as  a  practical  man  who 
would  be  easier  to  get  along  with  than  with  the  idealistic  Wilson, 
and  it  observes: 

"With  Harding,  we  would  get  back  to  the  good  old  times 
when  a  politician  could  walk  into  the  White  House,  throw  his 
hat  on  a  hook,  and  talk  to  the  President.  That  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  Wilson  regime.  It  would  mean  the  return  of 
constitutional  government  in  the  United  States.  Harding  is 
neither  a  radical  nor  a  liberal.  He  symbolizes  the  center  of 
gravity.  We  think  that  is  something  that  Washington 
needs." 

Some  German  opinions  contrast  sharply  with  the  foregoing, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  democratic  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung, 
which  calls  Senator  1  larding  "a respectable,  pale  personality,  who 
Avill  not  make  any  trouble  for  the  bosses,"  as  he  is  "not  com- 
mitted in  any  direction,"  and  this  daily  adds: 

"Nothing  so  strikingly  characterizes  the  present-day  America 
as  the  nomination  of  this  harmless,  pliable  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  a  time  that  calls  for  a  strong,  unbendable  leader  full  of 
character. 

'The  Republican  platform  obviously  .sides  at  taking  a  clear- 
cut  standpoint  on  the  big  questions  of  the  day.  It  contains 
nothing  but  carefully  calculated  evasions.  It  contains  nothing 
constructive,  no  useful  idea,  no  attempt  to  think  and  reconstruct. 
It  contains  no  understanding  of  the  deep  change  wrought  by 
the  world-war  in  all  fields  of  life." 

Curiously  enough  the  ultra-reactionary  Prussian  Krcuzzcitung 
Voices  a  somewhat   similar  verdict   when  il   declares  that — 

"There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  Senator  Harding,  because 
he  has  not  done  much.  One  has  t he  impression  that  the  Republi- 
can Convention  purposely  did  not  select  a  big  man  for  its 
candidate  because  the  Republicans  feared  he  might  prove  as 

autocratic     and     independent     as     President      Wilson.      Hoover 
would   have  been  a    man  of  much  bigger  intellectual   importance 

than  Senator  Harding:   so  would  Senator  Johnson. 

"'Hut  the  Republicans  wanted  no  President  who  might  think 
himself  wiser  than  the  politicians,  and  tin  Republicans  preferred 
an  average  man  with,  whom  one  could  talk.  The  Americans 
now  appear  to  have  a  certain  disinclination  for  intellectually 
strong  Presidents." 

Tic  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  calls  the  Republican  candidate  "au 
out-and-out  reactionary  and  a  politician  of  the  old  school," 
while  the  Berlin  Tageszeitung  describes  him  as  a  "typical  com- 
promise candidate"  who  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  com- 
promise on  the  Peace  Treaty.  This  journal  also  emphasizes 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  "  Prau  Harding  is  of  German 
descent."  Apparently  having  the  Treaty  in  mind,  the  Berlin 
Tageblatt  finds  "the  compromise  between  Senator  Lodge  and 
Senator  Johnson  favorable  for  Germany." 
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SHALL    \\K   MEM)   THE    LffiERTS     BELL? 


SI! 
: 


HALL  THE  LIBERTY  BELL,  loi 
again?     Electrical  engin  '  n   it 


can  be  w<  Ided  and  I  hal   it   can  I  b<  a  b    rui 
I).  II.  Wilson,  a  New  York  engineer,  ba     i    en  d< 
posed  the  operation.     To  tnosl  of  us,  th 
become  part  of  it  and  its  restoration  seem    almost  li 
Yet,  when  we  break  an  arm  or  a  leg,  w<    ha 
Why  not  cure  )hc  old  Liberty  Bell?     li  continued  to  ring  out 
merrily  for  nearly  sixty  years  after  Li  had  "proclaimed  lib 
to  all  the  world."     Why  should  it  no*  speak  out,  after  it    eigh 
Ave  silent  years,  in  honor  of  many  another  joyous  In 

the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  Charles  W.   Duki    ''II-  of  the 
proposal  to  "cure  lh<'  Liberty  Bell  "  and  of  hoM  t  he  cure  maj  be 
effected.     The  last  time  that  the  bell  spoke  was  ;it  ( 
Marshall's  funeral,  in  July,   1835.     Writes  Mr.  Du 

"Electrical  engineers  interested  in  the  proposition  of  welding 

would  piece  the  sacred  old  bell  together.  Electricity,  the  magic 
power  of  modern  industrialism,  would  be  thi  medium  applied 
not  alone  to  close  the  breach  in  the  bell,  but  to  cure  it  of  it- 
chronic;  metallurgical  disease-  slow  disintegration  by  apply- 
ing the  latest  developments  in  the  therapeutics  of  mineral 
matters. 

"The  project  was  discust  a1  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Welding  Society.  It  remains  for  the  guardians  of  the  bell  and 
the  American  people,  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  saj  whether  the 
invalid  bell,  with  its  supposedly  fatal  wound,  shall  be  summoned 
into  the  electric  clinic — or  left  to  its  fate. 

"It  is  D.  H.  Wilson,  the  New  York  engineer,  who  proposes  the 
surgical  operation.     You  don't  recall   Wilson'.'      He  is  the  man 
who   fitted  up  anew   the   damaged    German    merchant    marine. 
Remember,  when  the  United  States  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  Germany  in  April  three  years  ago,  how  the  Ilun  retaliated 
by  putting  out  of  commission  nearly  every  German   merchant 
liner  tied  up  at  American  wharves.     Axes  wore  sw  ung,  explosi 
were  used,  and  intricate  machinery  with  which  these  ships  v 
propelled  was  'bashed  in,'  in  the  belief  that  tlie  Fanks  ui 
would  be  able  to  repair  these  ships  in  time  to  turn  them  against 
the    Fatherland.      Looking   over    the    'wrecks,'    some    engineers 
said  it  would  take  a  year  or  more  to  repair  those  ships  and  put 
them  back  in  commission.     New  parts  would  have  t<>  be  installed. 

"Then  along  came  Wilson  with  his  electric-welding  needle. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history,  of  course,  that  in  from  three  to  four 
months  every  single  German  liner  was  ready  to  put  to  BOS 
again.  Even  while,  Yankee  troops  were  wiping  out  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient,  and  sweeping  clean  the  Argonne,  those  German 
ships,  led  by  tho  giant  Vaterland,  were  pouring  American  men 
and  munitions  into  England,  France,  and  Belgium.  Not  only  did 
Wilson  and  his  crew  weld  the-  Vaterland  and  her  sisters  as  good 
as  new,  but  he  made  them  so  fleet  that  OUT  'gobs'  w  <  n  able  to 
get  three  knots  better  speed  out  of  them  than  the  Germans 
ever  had  made!" 

Not  only  Wilson,  but  "Wake-'em-up"  Dudley,  of  the  (1 
ship-building  Company;  B.  B.  Chichester,  the  Virginian  who 
developed  the  science  of  electric  welding  under  water,  and  other 
authorities  on  welding  say  the  grand  old  Liberty  Hell  can  be 
redeemed;  that  it  may  have  "health  glands"'  transferred  to  its 
body  that  will  do  for  it  what  the  "Fountain  of  Florida"'  was 
supposed  to  do  for  decrepit  Ponce  de  Leon.  Transfusion,  Mr. 
Duke  tells  us,  would  be  the  process  Involved,  just  as  in  the  hos- 
pital an  anemic  is  wooed  back  to  life  and  color  again  by  the 
injection  of  pure,  fresh  blood  into  his  veins;  only  in  thi-  ease  it 
would  be  a  metal  transfusion.      We  read  further: 

"They  would  proceed  in  this  fashion:  Take  Brst  B  grain  of 
metal  from  the  crevice  of  the  bell.      Have  it  analysed  b.\   a  board 

of  expert  metallurgists.     Reproduce  in  the  laboratories  <>( 
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Assembly;  it  rang  when  town  meetings  were  held  in  the  State- 
yard;  it  tolled  dismally  when  the  Stamp  Act  went  into 
ii  electrified  the  people  when  the  tea-ship,  Polly,  was  3en1 
home  with  its  cargo  untouched;  it  saluted  tin  patriots  from 
Boston  when  they  sojourned  with  the  patriot  ■■!  Philadelphia; 
inded  in  dir^o  fashion  when  I'.. .-ion  was  occupied  by  the 
redcoats  under  Gage;  it  pealed  joyously  when  the  news  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  reached  tin  Quaker  City,  and.  finally, 
it  clanged  forth  as  spokesman  announcing  the  birth  of  the  new 
Republic  and  the  consninniat ion  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. For  many  yi  li  er  the  Revolution  ii  rang  out  on 
national  holiday-,  in  welcoming  illustrious  visitors,  in  mourning 
I  he  deaths  of  beloved  American  pat  riot-.  It,  was  tolling  on  1  he  day 
w  hen  i  he  body  of  ( 'hid'  Just  ice  Mar  shall  was  being  carried  in  a 
public  funeral  ] md  after  that  day  it  never  tolled  again. 

"Shall  the  Libertj  Bell  ring  again?  The  electric  welders 
would  invoke  now  the  magic  power  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
snatched  from  the  clouds  with  a  silken  cord  and  key  in  the  days 
when  the  Liberty  Hell  shone  refulgent  in  the  lull  glory  of  its 
mission  and  make  that  same  beloved  relic  function  anew  as  it, 
did  in  the  daj  -  of  3  outh 

"It  is  asserted  bj  the  welders  that  electricity  will  also  cure 
the  famous  bell  of  i t ^  chronic  disease.  The  bell's  doctor,  Alex- 
ander E.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  who  holds  the  chair  of  metallurgy  at 

franklin    Institute,   has  held   that    the  bell  suffers  from  a   form  of 

distemper.     It  is  to  be  guarded  carefully  lest  it  go  all  to  pieces. 
"The  electrical  engineers  now  prescribe  baths  for  the  hell 
electrical  baths.     Heat  i1  electrically  and  then  allow   it   t,»  cool 
slowly.     This  will  eliminate   the   'fatigue'   of   the   metal.     The 
heal     treatment     is     recommended     regardless    of     the     proposed 

transfusion.     The  heat,  it   i-  reas id,  would   preserve  the  hell 

by  relieving  the  str.-s  between  the  metal  particles  caused  by 
vibration.  Constant  vibration  wears  against  the  relic,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  opened  to  visitors,  as  in  the  r ml  case  when  the 

Spanish  novelist,  Vicente  Blasco  rbanez,  clasped   and  kissed  it. 

\-  for  the  electric  welding  for  t  he  fissure,  another  woman  may 
take  her  place  in  history  beside  Betsj  Ross  and  Barbara  Frietchie. 
Women  are  easily  adapted  to  electric  welding.  They  have  the 
deftness  of   touch    necessarj    to   perfect    welding.     During   the 

war  there  was  a  woman  in  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  who  ex- 
celled all  others  as  an  electric  welder.  In  Baltimore,  in  the 
Montclair  shops  of  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad,  there  is  a 
woman  who  earns  better  than  $3,600  a  year  welding  locomo- 
tive fire-boxes.  A  girl  who  handled  high  explosives  ami  phos- 
phorus at  the  Frankfort  Arsenal  found  herself  out  of  a  job  on 
armistice  day.  but  speedily  •joined  up'  again  with  an  electric 
company  in  Erie,  where  she  to-day  draws  large  wages  patching 
steam  tractors,  automobile  parts,  anvils,  and  other  metal 
products  that   have  met   with  accidents. 

'Tin  se  welding  engineers  tell  us  that  the  world  will  soon  (urn 
to  electric  welding  for  virtually  all  metal-construction  work. 
In  labor-saving  alone,  they  point  out,  the  welding  process  holds 
the    advantage.  .  .  .  Alreadj     thej     are    putting    automobiles, 

eet-oars,  railway  rolling-stock,  window-sash,  horseshoes,  and 

I  rails   together  with  the  tiny  twelve-ounce  electric-welding 

needle.     Now    they  are  proposing   to  dip  down  into  the  ocean 

with  that  needle  and  hit  up  sunken  ships  that  may  be  salvaged 

for   their   hidden   treasure.     Pretty   soon    we   may    he   building 

the  world  of  to-morrow  with  an  electrified  metal  pencil  that  a 
woman  may  wield  as  neatly  as  the  artist  sways  his  brush  to 
and   fro   o>  er   t  he  cam 


RUSSIAN    SCI1  n-  I      \t.\l\      in   regard   to  the  article  from 
•    toted    recentlj    in    these  columns  on   the   subjeel    of 

■■  ne,-     and     the    Soviet-."     Mr.    .lame-    Sfoklev.    Jr..    of    Phil- 
adelphia, calls  our  attention  to  a  brief  item  in  the  March  nuin- 
Bologna  .  under  the  heading,  "La  S  tons 

/'.•   Rut   i<    B  He 

"It   mentions  a  report   bj    Mr.  Victor  Henri,  master  of  con- 
ices  at  the  Sorbonne,  who  recently  was  in  charge  of  a  French 
■■ii   to   Ru    ia.     The  Soviet   Government    has 
blished   an   Academy  i  consisting  of  thirty-tl 

ons.     Mr.    Henri   tells  0f   the  work    of    tin-  academy  and 
the   close     mderstanding   between    the    Russian    scientist-   and 
lent.     The  article  concludes:    'The  Academy 
of  R  has  decided  to  publish  henceforth  a  bulletin  written 

in  Russian  ami   French.      Three  nurabi  rs  of  this  bulletin  of 

■    already  appeared  overnment   has.  in 

eral,  been  very  liberal  '..ward  the  scientists.     All  the  credits 
d  for  scienl ific  woi  Mr. 

1 1  -  i       has  R  . " ' 


GUILTY   OR   NOT   GUILTY? 

Till-:  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  a  locomotive  en- 
gineer who  runs  by  a  signal  set  againsl  him  or  takes  a 
curve  at  an  excessive  speed  is  guilty  of  wilful  and  wanton 
negligence.  The  law  holds  a  man  responsible  and  considers 
i  he  know-  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  bis  acts.  Thai 
is  all  right,  -ays  "The  Wand,  re-,"  in  his  page  of  reflections  in 
Railway  <n<<l  Locomotive  Engineering  'New  York;,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  may  it  not  happen  that  a  perfectly  sane  man 
may  be  in  such  a  mental  condition  as  to  be  unconscious  of  his 
acts.'  A  prominent  superintendent  of  motive  power  told  "The 
Wanderer"  not  long  since  that  the  first  steps  which  he  took  in 
the  investigation  of  a  run-past-a-signal  or  similar  accident  was 
to  look  into  the  probable  mental  condition  of  the  man.  Had 
he  had  domestic  or  financial  trouble-  to  worry  or  distract  him? 
Had  there  been  a  death  or  illness  in  his  family?  If  the-,  con- 
ditions were  known  to  have  existed  he  fill  thai  he  had  at  1.  a-t 
mad.  an  approach  to  the  cause  of  the  neglect.  The  writer 
on: 

"If  the  man  was  temporarily  rendered  mentally  incomp.  tent, 
that  is,  deranged,  ought  he  to  be  held  legally  responsible?  Here 
i-  a  .ase  in  point.  There  was  a  bad  disaster,  fourscore  and 
more  of  passengers  killed.  It  was  a  ease  of  attempting  to  nego- 
tiate a  curve  at  too  high  a  -peed.  The  head  of  the  train  took 
it  all  right,  but  the  center  of  the  train  left  the  rails,  with  the 
result  -tated.  The  driver  escaped  unhurt.  He  was  tried  for 
manslaughter  and  acquitted  on  the  grounds  of  a  failure  of  the 
air-brakes.  No  one  really  knew  whether  the  air-brakes  failed 
or  not.  and  the  jury  did  not  know  that  a  few  days  before  the 
wreck  the  man  had  lost  and  buried  a  young  child  and  at  the 
time  his  wife  was  seriously  ill.  The  probability  is  that  the  man 
was  driven  almost  to  distraction  by  his  troubles  and  that  his 
work  was  th.  last  thing  in  the  world  he  was  thinking  about. 
It  is  also  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  man  was  totally  un- 
conscious of  the  fa.-t  thai  his  mental  condition  quite  incapa- 
citated him  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  responsible  duties 
put  upon  him.  lie  was  conscientious,  and  knowing  that  the 
company,  in  a  shortage  of  men.  needed  Ids  services,  he  went 
to  work.  There  is  l he  case:  a  competent  man  rendered  incom- 
petent by  anxietv  and  grief,  yet  finite  unconscious  of  hi-  own 
temporary  incompetency.  If  you  had  been  on  a  jury  trying 
this  man  for  manslaughter  and  the  facts,  as  lure  -tated,  had 
been  offered  to  you,  would  you  have  found  him  guilty  or  nol 
guiltj  of  criminal  negligence?" 

Now,  whether  that  man  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  asks  the 
writer,  what  an  you  going  to  do  with  the  man  higher  up?  In 
these  days  of  coddling,  the  firsl  instinct  of  the  yellow  press  is 
to  shield  the  man  who  made  the  mistake  and  seize  upon  his 
superior  a-  the  guilty  party.  11.  i-  either  accused  of  hiring  an 
incompetent  man.  of  not  providing  him  with  suitable  imph- 
ments,  oi   t;.  gl<  .-i  suitable  instructions,  or  of  dereliction 

in  any  other  direction  which  the  prosecuting  attorney  can  think 
of.     Moreover: 

'Where  good  and  eompetenl  men  with  years  of  clean  record 
go  wrong,  it  is  1  uble  that  is  usualls  the  cause.     The  poir.1 

taken  here  is  whetl  division  or  general  superintendent  or 

any  general  officer  si    uld  be  required  to  inquire  regularly  into 
the  daily  habit  or  .!  condition  of  each  man  before  sending 

him  out  on  the  road  in  charge  of  a  train.  And.  if  it  is  not  done 
larly  and  -\  -t.  mi  ically,  it  is  certainly  useless  to  do  it  at  all. 
lor  the  accident  would  be  sure  to  occur  on  the  day  of  omission, 
and  the  last  state  of  thai  officer  would  be  worse  than  the 
first. 

Possibly,  if  the  advocates  of  speed  control  and  automatic 

ps    an-   right,   all    thi-   will   be  avoided   when    these   infallible 

r.  hi.  die-  have  be,  n  applied.      Tin  n  all  the  driver  will  have  to  do 

w  ill  he  to  -tart  and  lei  her  go,  and  the  simple  apparatus  wfll  work 

out    his  salvation   and    make   hi-  engine  and   train   do  all   that    ii 

OUghl    to   do.      He   will    simply   have   to   sit    by   and   look   at    1  he 

cenery,  and  there  will  be  smooth  and  even  running  with  stops 

at  time-  of  danger.     The  responsibility  will  be  taken  from  the 

anil  if  there  i-  any  trial  the  verdid  of  guilty  or  not   guilty 

will  ha\.    to  l„   rendered  againsl  a  piece  of  apparatus  thai  can 

no  pang:  of  consci<  ni  t  ." 
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BORING   FOR   OIL   I\    MAINE 

WHY  WILL  [NVESTORS  per 
fraudulent  mining  and  oil  property?     'II. 
question  is  asked     bul  no!   ai  ,,  \\ 

Burr,  of  Augusta,  Maine,  who  asserl     that  In 
been  considered,  not  without  reason,  a  f<  rtile  field  foi 
of  fake  enterprises.      Writing  in   Th    Engiru 
Journal  (New  York),  Mr.  Burr  complains  thai   hi    eom 
are  so  anxious  to  put  their  money  in  od  thai 
extreme  unlikelihood  thai  any  Buch  product  will  i 
the  rocks  of  Maine  find  no  listening  ear.     Truth,  he  conolud 
is  not  popular  and  the  public  prefer  third-ha 

He  writes: 

"I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  thai  in  this  region  of  fold*  d,  faulted, 
and    highly    metamorphosed    roc] 

the  chances  of  finding  oil  are  even 
slimmer  than  the  possibility  thai  an 
oil-stock  swindler  will  succeed  in 
passing  the  Pearly  Gates.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  I  here  arc  dozens 
of  individuals  in  this  Stale,  many  of 
them  honest  enough,  who  firmly  be- 
lieve not  only  that  oil  can  be  found 
here,  but  that  they  have  actually 
found  it. 

"A  little  confidence  on  the  part 
of  their  neighbors  and  a  mere  trifle 
of  a  few  million  dollars  invested, 
and  Maine  will  be  launched  on  a 
wave  of  prosperity  such  as  she  never 
dreamed  of. 

"It  woidd  not  surpri/.e  me,  during 
the  coming  open  season,  to  see  drill 
rigs  set  up,  and  'wells'  started  on 
some  of  our  central  Maine  hills  of 
granite  and  mica-schist . 

"What  is  a  mere  geologist  to  do 
in  such  a  case?  1  have  issued  warn- 
ings, have  tried  to  make  plain  the 
actual  facts  of  the  ease,  and  have 
been  called  all  sorts  of  a  dunderhead 
for  my  pains. 

"Owners  of  'oil  prospects'  tell 
me  politely,  but  none  the  less 
frankly,  that  most  of  my  brains 
are  in  my  feet.  This  is  all  in  the 
day's  work,  and  I  don't  mind  it ;  but, 
we  haven't  any  more  money  here 
than  is  needed  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses, and  I  hate  to  see  any  of  it 
used  to  line  the  pockets  of  unscrupulous  promoters. 

"It  is  evident  from  the  statements  in  the  ourrenl  and  other 
numbers  of  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  that  this  same 
wail  is  reaching  your  ears  from  many  sources.  For  my  own 
part,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  stand  you  consistently  main- 
tain toward  fakers. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  the  greal  majority  of  the  people 
who  are  likely  to  be  fooled  pay  BUght  attention  to  government 
reports  and  technical  papers,  and  have  little  faith  in  their 
authority. 

"They  seem  to  regard  engineers  and  geologists  a--  interested 
parties  who  derive  some  mysterious  benefll  from  the  dissemina- 
tion of  discouraging  facts;  the  promulgators  of  glowing  stock 
bulletins  are  the  only  real  benefactors,  and  in  these  they  have 
implicit  faith. 

"Why  is  it    that    technical  and   scientific  writers    do    no 

through'  to  the  general  public?  1  am  afraid  it  i>  partly  because 
there  is  too  much  of  the  Brahman  in  most  of  us.  We  feel  thai 
when  we  have  passed  the  word  along  to  "ih'  i  ■  "I"  our  own  caste 
we  have  done  all  thai  duty  can  possibly  require,  and  we  l,  a\  .•  the 
work  of  informing  the  people  to  men  who  lack  technical  knowl- 
edge, but    possess  the  knack  of  pleasing  the  public  last,'. 

"It  is  true  that  some  of  the  better-disposed  magazines 
Saturday    Evening    Post,    for    example!    are    doing    their    best 
lo   popularize   truth   in   regard    to   such    matter-    as    oil   Btock, 
and   a    few     of    the   newspapers   make    an    effort     to    gel     facts 
straight. 

"Nevertheless,  tin1  public  gets  most  of  its  BOienOQ  al  second-  or 
third-hand,  or  even  worse." 
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show  the  total  loss  <>f  lif<    to  ha 

million   persons,  but   the  reporl   d  e  low 

Turkey,  Greece,  Portugal,  M< 

British    dominion-.,    and    otb<  r 
Colonies  are  included,   then   thi 

put  down  at  forty  million  In  • 
small  states,  ii  was  impossibli 

putations,  bam  d  upon  data  fro 
And  in  Russia,  where  th<    fighting  is  raj 
date,  and   when'  hunger,  cold,  d 
their  daily  toll  of  liv< 
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THE   GRAPE   IS   STILL   LIVELY 

PROHIBITION  HAS  NOT  RUINED  THE  GRAPE.  On 
the  contrary,  ii  has  a  brilliant  non-alcoholic  future,  as 
M  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
ditor  of  The  Druggist's  Circular  (New  York),  in  calling  at- 
tention to  a  department  bulletin  on  the  subject,  remarks  that 
so  much  has  been  sung  and  written  about  the  grape  and  its 
ruby  yield  thai  few  persons  will  fail  to  be  concerned  over  the 
fate  of  this  product  now  that  national  prohibition  has  become 
a  fact.  Therefore,  assurance  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  new  outlets  are  to  be  found  for  the  grapes  from  the 
wine  sections  of  the  country  will  be  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
There  is  something  romantic  and  a  bit  thrilling,  he  thinks,  in 
the  way  America  is  now  handling  an  industry  as  old  as  civili- 
zation.     Says  the  bulletin: 

"Grapes  from  the  wine  section  of  California  are  likely  to  iin<l 
a  number  of  outlets  never  thought  of  while  the  making  and 
selling  of  wine  were  permitted  in  the  United  states.  Several 
such  outlets  were  indicated  in  1919,  according  to  specialists  of 
the  United  states  Department  of  Agriculture  who  recently 
visited  the  wine-grape  regions.     The  problem,  however,  is  still 

a   big  one.       Not   only  are  uses  and    market-;   to  be  found  for  the 

product  of  17o. ()()()  acres  of  wine  vineyards,  hut  for  the  eon- 
rable  portions  of  table  and  raisin  varieties  that  formerly 
were  made  into  brandy.  The  leading  variety  of  raisin  grape 
the  Alexandria — usually  has  a  heavy  second  crop,  which  ma- 
tures too  late  for  drying,  and  this  was  formerly  used  in  brandy- 
making.  Of  the  Leading  shipping  grape  the  Flame  Toka\ 
onlj  the  best  (dusters  are  usually  shipped  for  table  purposes,  and 
tin  inferior  clusters  were  converted  into  brandy.  Now  other 
markets  must  be  found  for  the  culls  of  raisin  and  table  grapes. 
"During  tin  past  season  there  was  a  heavy  demand  at  high 
prices  for  anything  that  could  be  called  grapes.  Only  a  few 
growers,  therefore,  attempted  experiments  in  finding  new   uses. 

and   these  few  experiments    were  incomplete,  but     they    indicate 
probably  satisfactory  results  when  they  are  more  fully  tried. 

"At  least  four- thousand  cars  of  fresh  wine-crapes  were  shipped 
into  the  Eastern  States  and  made  into  so-called  non-alcoholic 
wine-  and  grape  sirup.  A  large  gallonage  of  unfermented  juices 
was  made,  much  of  this  having  been  pasteurized  and  put  up  in 
fifty-gallon  barrels.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  in 
sun-drying  and  dehydrating  wine-grapes,  and  the  product  found 
a  read}  market  at  prices  much  higher  than  those  paid  for  raisins." 

Government  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  California 
vineyards  has  been  aroused  to  the  point  of  trying  the  European 

varieties  in   the  newer  soil,  and.   as  we  learn,   with  considerable 
advantage: 

"Important  grape  varieties  that  have  been  imported  and 
tested  by  the  I  nited  states  Department   of  Agriculture  have 

paved  the  wa>  for  some  new  features  of  the  grape  industry. 
Among  them  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  shipping  and  storage 
grapes  that  are  considered  superior  in  every  way  to  the  varieties 
heretofore  grown  in  this  country.  Some  of  them  ripen  at  the 
same  time  as  varieties  now  grown,  some  earlier  and  some  later, 
thus  offering  the  opportunity  for  greatlj  extending  the  crape 
marketing  and  consuming  season.  In  addition,  a  much  larger 
demand  for  table  crapes  can  be  created  than  has  existed  up  to 
this  time,  because  the  new  varieties  have  superior  eating  qualitie  s. 
One  of  these  is  annually  imported  from  'Europe  in  considerable 
quantities  in  late  winter  and  sold  at  Inch  prices,  n  thrives  so 
well  in.  California  thai  it  could  be  sold  at  prices  considerably 
under  those  of  the  imported  product  and  still  net  tin  grow< 
-. I  profit. 

"The  work  of  the  ( !o\  eminent  has  shown,  also,  how  to  fruit 
the  Ohanez,  the  best-keeping  variety  of  all  sto  apes.     This 

should  make  it   possible,  with  Califon  n  Ohanez  packed 

in  redwood  sawdust,  to  supplant  large  importati  Ohanez 

ami  other  Almerian  grapes  packed  in  cork  dust. 

"It  ha-  been  demonstrated  that  currant  grapes  can  be  grown 
in  this  country  by  grafting.     From   I  000  to  8,400  acres  of  these 

would  be  needed  to  produce    the  34,000,000  pound 
dried   currants  imported   annually  during  the  decade  previous 
to  the  war.     rn  some  districts  where  the  raisin  varieties  succeed, 
currants,  it  appears  probable,  < ■ .- > 1 1  be  grown  as  an  advance  crop 
and  cured  and  store  '1  by  the  time  the  raisin  grapes  are  ripe,  thus 

ting  a  longi  r  and  a  1<    p<  riod  of  <  mpl< 

for  the  labor  that  must  b< 


FIRES   DUE   TO   ELECTRICAL   DEVICES 

FIRES  PROM  ELECTRICAL  CAUSES,  according  to 
recenl  estimate  by  the  National  Fire  Protective  Associa- 
tion, resulted  in  a  loss  in  1019  of  S25.000.000.  compared 
with  sl<;..V.b.i:;:>  in  191G  and  $20,780,307  in  1918  from  the  same 
e-ause.  These  figures  are'  contained  in  a  bulletin  entitled  "Haz- 
ards e>f  Domestic  Electric  he  viees,"  which  c<>cs  on  to  say  thai 
"one  of  the  e-liie'f  cans"-  of  the-  ra  piel  increase  in  the'  number  of 
dwelling  fires  is  the  multiplication  of  domestic  devices,  and 
especially  of  iron-."  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
which  htas  been  tabulating  the  e-auses  of  lire-,  investigated  the> 
i  lee  tricaf  fires  during  a  typical  week  recently,  the-  bulletin  states. 
and  found  that  of  540  fires  252  wer<  caused  by  flat  iron*  and 
e  ighty-two  by  defect  i'>  e  cords,  while  206  came  from  miscellaneous 
causes.  Of  the  miscellaneous  tires  seventy-six  were  in  anie-s 
and  basements,  showing,  according  to  the  report,  the  effects 
of  tampering  with  the  win-  in  effort  to  make'  extensions.  The 
Electrical  World,  in  an  editorial  in  the  sam<  issui  in  which  it 
quotes  the-  abee\e  figures  fie. m  the-  bulletin,  -tales  its  belief 
that  they  do  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  electrical  hazards 
in  the  home  have  increased  55  per  cent,  in  that  period.      It  says: 

"A  study  of  increases  in  building  e-osts  will  show  that  t li t • 
1910  real  property  l(,s-  is  equal  to  if  not  more  than  the-  electrical 
le>—  of  1919.  When  the  rate-  at  which  electrical  service  has  been 
introduced  into  the'  home  in  the  past  three  years  is  considered, 
dollars  property  loss  due-  to  electrical  fires  is  no  true'  measure 
of  electrical  hazards.  The  activity  of  the  National  Fire-  Pro- 
tectivo  Association  in  its  attempt  to  educate  the'  public  to  the 
importance  of  proper  installation  of  wiring  and  use  of  labor- 
saving  devices  i>  i < »  be  commended,  but  in  this  propaganda 
i  hat  association  is  educated  to  bo  equally  cautious  that  the 
publie-  is  properly  informed  on  the  safety  of  electric  service  when 
its  standards  of  installation  are-  maintained.  Te>e>  many  mys- 
t  e  rious  fires  are  still  wrongfully  accredited  te>  e-h-e-trie-  wiring. 
This  will  always  be  so  until  steps  are  taken  to  make  compulsory 
a  eareful  investigation  and  accurate  reporl  on  all  tires.  Placing 
the-  blame  for  a  fire  is  the'  job  of  local  inspectors  of  insurance 
companies,  police  forces,  ami  electrical  inspection  organizations. 
The  opinions  of  those  men  can  be  accurate  or  inaccurate  onh  as 
proper  methods  of  education  are  applied  to  the  men  themselves. 
Hence  those  responsible  for  the'  opinion  of  the  public  concerning 
electric  service  in  each  locality  Avould  do  well  to  formulate  a 
plan  that  will  assure'  a  reasonably  accurate  analysis  of  the  cause  - 
of  tires..  That  this  is  not  an  impossible  thing  ha-  been  proved  by 
experience  in  certain  cities,  notably  Dayton,  Ohio,  where'  the 
operation  of  such  a  plan  has  reduced  the'  record  e>f  electrical  fires 
to  a  figure  surprizingly  low  in  comparison  with  averages  for  the 
country  at  large." 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  MIND— It  seems  illogical  to  me,  says 
Arthur  Surveyor  in  a  discussion  before  the  Engineering  In- 
stitute' of  Canada,  printed  in  Tin  Engineering  \*  vs-Record 
(New  Ye>rk),  1e>  take-  the  trouble  te>  initiate-  students  in  the- 
principle-  of  se-i.ne-e'  with  an  abundant  use'  e>f  language  and  a 
creat  elisplay  of  apparatus,  to  <omj>«l  them  to  pass  examinatii 
and  yel  ne>t  ie>  consider  it.  worth  while  to  instruct  them  in  the> 
art  of  cerebral  work,     lb  goes  on: 

Apparently  all  < >f  us  see'm  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
stuehnt-  know,  by  intuition,  the-  be'st  methods  eif  study,  altho 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  invariably  adopl  the  worsl 
because  they  are  less  painful  ami  do  not  make'  the  same' 
demands  upon  their  powers  of  attention  or  concentration. 
Students  unconsciously  drift  into  bad  intellectual  habits,  and 
only  realize  their  mistakes  when  it  is  very  eliflie-ult  n>  adopl  new 
bhods.  'You  can  no1  teach  an  old  eh>c  new  trie-ks'  is  an  old 
saying  ami  William  James  considers  that-  men  fall  inte>  the  'oh! 
doc'  class  at  twenty-five.  This  eminenl  psychologisl  declares 
that  few  men  change  their  habits  of  thought  and  ae-tiem  to  any 
marked  extenl  after  they  are'  past  the  middle  twenties.  It  is 
eas  mise  that  Professor  James  either  married  in  hi-  earlj 

twenties  en-  died  a  bachelor.     Those-  of  us  who  married  after  we- 
passed  thirty  can  vouch  for  the  faol  that  habits  oan  be  modified 
r  that  age,  but  we  will  probably  also  admit  that  e>ur  reiad  ie> 
perfection  would  have    been  made  easier  if  the  way  had  been 


2  I"    Liu  rui      )  for   Jim. 


pointed  oui  to  us  when  m   yen  ■,!.,        i 

gists  as  a  general  rule  also  tell  u    Ll i 

new  habit-  of  their  own  volition.     Ilabi 

inherited  or  imposed  upon  u  I  authority  .  and 

to  me  thai  in  order  to    pare  to  th<    Btudenl  th 

telleetual  method  long  afti  i  iduatioi 

the  righl  kind  should  be  impo  ed  upon  him,  al  thi 

ning  of  Ins  college   oar<  i  r,  through  the  i 

'  How  to  use  i  he  mind."' 
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Win     [RON    M  STS 

OVM  MOST  usefi  I.    Ill  i 
Were  gold  as  strong  at  iron,  or  iroi 
we  should^  have  an  id<  al  combination       \-  ii   i 
we  use  iron   we   must   also   taki    car 
which   will   turn   it   in   time 
from  ;i  strong,  tough  metal 
into  a   soi'i ,   reddish-brow  n 
mass  possessing  no  qualities 
of  value.     It    is  interesting 
to  know  thai    iron  does  no1 
waste  awaj  in  nisi  in<^.      All 
t  he    iron    is    in  I  he  rust,  and 

something  more  beside-;  and 
it  is  this  something  thai 
must  be  kept  from  com- 
bining with  the  iron  if  its 
strength  is  to  be  presen  ed. 
In  The  Popular  Scit  tta 
Monthly  (New  ^  ork,  June) 
Ernesl  Wedlock  nol  only 
tells  us  why  iron  rusts,  hut 
also  how  rusting  maj  be 
prevented      information  of 

value  to  any  one  who  has 
to  use  iron  for  an\  pur- 
pose whatever.  Writes  Mr. 
Wedlock: 

"  If   we    wish    to  proteel 

the  iron  we  must  lirsl  as- 
certain the  identity  of  i hese 
influences  which  constitute 
its  enemy,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  methods 
of  attack. 

"Experience  has  taiighl 
that  the  rusting  of  iron  is 
caused  by  the  joint  action  of 

two  chemical  agents,  air  and  water.     Iron  will  not  rusl  in  air  free 
from  moisture,  or  in  water  free  from  air,  like  pun  distilled  water 

"If  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  with  a  clean,  brighl  Burfaoe,  1- 
placed  in  spring  or  well  water,  or  in  water  drawn  from  t  h< 
faucet  of  a  hydrant,  it  will  soon  turn  black  and  dull.  If  it  l- 
left  longer  in  the  water,  the  iron  will  gradually  change  it-  color 
Its  surface  will  turn  from  black  to  brow  n  and  final! \  to  a  yellowish 
red.  The  change  will  be  greatly  accelerated  if  we  take  the  iron 
out  of  the  water  and  expose  the  wet  metal  to  tin  air.  In  a 
short  time  it  will  he  coated  with  a  reddish-yellow  covering  of 
rust  which  will  continue  to  extend  deeper  into  the  metal  until 
the  iron  is  changed  to  a  crumblj  mass  of  rust. 

"Why  does  spring  or  well   water  cause  iron   to  rust,   while 
distilled    water   docs   not'.'      The    water   in    >|>iiiiL:-.    will-.    n\ 
and    lakes   always  contains    oxygen   in   solution,   usually    in    tin 
form  of  carbonic  acid.     Bui  if  such  water  i>  thoroughly  boiled 

or  distilled,   the  oxygen    is  expelled    by    the   heat    and    the   water 
thereby  loses  its  power  to  corrode  iron. 

"Rust,   chemically    speaking,    is   not    a   stable   and    uniform 
compound    the   composition   of   which   can   always   be   expresl 

by  the  same  chemical  formula.      In  its  first  stages  it  contains  hut 

little  oxygen.     Gradually  it  draws  more  oxygen  and  also  some 
hydrogen  from  the  water  or  from  the  atmosphi  re,  forming  what 
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TO  «  i  RE    Rl  STING    w  \  i  i  t;  PIP1  - 

The  water  la  robbed  of  its  tree  oxygen  b>  p  Iron  plates  In  Um  deoxkll 

out  before  the  water  is  piped  t"  ii"   ten 


will  not  rust  in  water  which  does  n«>1 
The  method  bt  illustrated  bj  ihe  acoomp 

water.  d> n\  ed  from  the  suppl 
conducted    tO   a    lai  I    tank.    pla 

taininga  large  number  of  thin,  j>  rfora 

"t    iron.      From    the    lower    part    of    1' 
through   I  h<    '-oils  ,.|   ;,    Ii,  ;it.T  and 
hot  water  i-  circulating  through  tin  |»  t 

It     gN  es    UP    tin     o\\  (fl  ll    V  llieh 

the  ru-t  formed  on  the  plate*  adh< 

by  the  hot   water  to  a  smaller.  \  i  i 
filter  ami  l-  deposited  on  the  tilt. 
Solved  o\\  cell    and  1  h<  ' 
of  rust. is  distributed  to  1 

"Th.  Hon    and    mail, 

attention;    ii   is  practically    autoi 

o\i.  tank    must    !>i    opened   from    ti 

perforated  iron    plati  -   must    !„ 

corroded. 

"It    l-  a-l\  umbh     to   el, 
the    (low    x^\     water    through    tin     sand,    or    I 

-tanied  layers  ol  the  tiller  and  addii 
same  tiii.  iii  Ice  tin  ir  phv 
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IWUAC1    <H     Ol  I!    LTTERARY   BOLSHEVIKI 


Till':  KAISER,  silting  lonely  and  ineffectual  al  Doom, 
seems  loo  puerile  ;>  cause  to  account  Cor  the  Greal  War. 
This  is  1  »< •  i i i-j:  recognized  by  many  writers  now  that  we 
no  longer  feel  the  need  of  catching  up  the  firsl  available  explana- 
tion over  which  to  vent  our  feelings.  Bolshevism  is  superficially 
d  upon  a-  a  result  instead  of  a  cause  of  the  war;  but  Bol- 
shevism of  the  intellectual  type  has  been  "more  responsible 
both  for  the  Greal  War  and  for  the  prosenl  peril  of  chilis 
than  lias  yet  been  properly  realized."     So  the  poel  Alfred  Noyes 


IMili    I'l  \(.    in  i;     I  [TEH  \i:  V     REBELS. 

A iin  1 1  Noyes,  the  Knglisli  poet,  w lio  declares  th  pean  literature , 

and  latterly    Vuieri  r  lieen  "  increasingly    Bolshevistic  for  the 

past   i  hiriy  \ oars." 


Up    the    inl.  Hi  -i  i  ual    spirit    of    the    firsl    two   decades   of    the 
twentieth  century.      II  here  "  ten  thousand  lonely  literary 

rebels,"   each,  chained,   unlike   Prometheus,   to  his  "most   corn- 
able    peak    and    all    eluiuling    in    perfect    union    a    perennial 
•  a    hal      igainsl    all    institutions."     A>  tho   this  were  not 
confounding  enough    to  all    rational    life,    we  see   "the  strange 
pectacle"   of  n    ivorhl    "praetieallj    unanimous   in   applauding 
them."  i    of    I  hew   rein!-    has   the  conviction    that    he   is 

"thinking  for  himself,"  Iho  "their  sublime  defiance  of  what 
they  call  the  carh  Victorian  period  has  long  Keen  the  estab- 
lished convention  of  even  popular  magi  iris' 
■  ■I  in  the  country."  Thus  Mr.  Noyes  in  his  professorial 
capacity  at  Princeton  deals  with  the  spirit  of  "Bolshevism  in 
Literature,"  a-  he  calls  it:  anil  his  lecture  is  Number  Pour  of 
the  "Princeton  Lee  tun  lie  alumni  of  that  institu- 
tion in  pursuance  of  thai  uovi  1  form  of  uni\  ersity  extension  la  • 
abashed  there: 


"If  the  name  of  rebel  was  to  be  given  to  each  member  of 
this  unanimous  multitude,  ii  was  quite  obvious  that  the  whole 
ground  had   shifted  and   that    the  name  no  longer  meant   what    it 

did  iii  Shelley's  day.     Names  are  nut  exempt  from  that  change 
which  has  been  described  as  th<   pulse  of  life. 

"The  real  rebel  of  to-day  in  the  Shelleyan  sense  is  not  to  be 
found  in  those  serried  ranks;  he  is  to  be  found  standing  bj  the 
merely  unpopular  truth,  which,  of  course,  is  no  longer  called 
'truth,'  for  the  mere  nana  has  become  popular.  To-day  the 
real  truth  is  called  'commonplace'  or  'platitude,'  bul  it  is  still 
the  property  of  a  very  small  minority. 

"The  real  rebel,  the  follower  of  the  real  truth,  will  be  found 
obeying,  or  trying  to  obey,  those  laws  of  life,  thought,  art.  in 
which  there  may  be  no  more  originality  (in  the  fashionable  sensi 
than  in  the  laws  t  hat  govern  the  courses  of  the  sun.      Set,  in  th 
service  still,  to-daj  as  yesterday  and  forever,  we  enter  into  our 

perfect    freedom. 

"1  suppose  we  are  all  very  grateful,  if  we  ever  have  time  to 
think  about  it.  thai  the  sun  shows  little  tendency  to  original^ 
or  eccentricity.  It  would  he  more  than  a  little  disturbing,  if. 
instead  of  rising  at  its  appointed  time  to-morrow,  it  were  to 
repudiate  its  'early  Victorian'  methods  and  rise  a1  noon  in  three 
sections  of  a  li\  id  green. 

"Ye1  that  is  what  has  been  happening  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture and  art .  and  it  ma\  he  said  with  the  utmosl  seriousness  that 
the  intellectual  Bolshevism  which  has  been  prevalent  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ha-  been  more  responsible  both  for 
the  Greal  War  and  for  the  presenl  peril  of  civilization  than  has 
set  been   properlj    realized. 

"You    can    not    treat    all    the   laws    that    keep   us   from    C-haos 
oven  I  he  law  of  individual  honor,  as  if  they  were  scraps  of  pa] 
to  he  altered  at  the  caprice  of  the  individual,  without  a  terrible 
reckoning.     Yet    this  is  what   a  greal   number  of  the  so-called 
intellectuals  of  Europe  have  been  doing  for  half  a  century  in  their 
no\  els  and  plaj  s  and  poems 

"Our  European  art  and  literature,  and  latterly  certain 
sections  of  American  literature,  have  been  increasingly  Bolshe- 
\  ist  ic-  during  the  last  thirtj   years. 

'Whatever  may  he  the  subtle  reservations  in  the  following 
passage  from  one  of  the  most  widely  read  rebels  of  th<    | 
day,  t  here  is  no  question  whatever  that  nine-tenths  of  his  n  aders 
w  ou Id  believe  it  to  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  mean  : 

" ' Solf-worship  is   the  last   step  in   the  evolution  of  the  con- 
ionofduty.  .  .  .  The  evangelist  of  this  last  step  must,  th< 

.  preach  the  repudiation  of  duty.      Tin-,  to  th"  unprepared  of 

his  generation,  is  indeed  the  wanton  masterpiece  of  paradox. 
What!  After  all  that  ha-  been  -aid  \>\  men  of  noble  life  as  to 
the' secret  of  all  right  conduct  being  onlj  "Duty,  duty,  duty," 
is  he  to  be  told  now  that  dul\  is  the  primal  curse  from  which  we 
must  redeem  ourselves  bef<  in  \v<  can  advance  another  step  ale 
the  road  which,  as  we  imagine— having  forgotten  the  repudia- 
tions made  by  our  fathers  duty  and  duty  alone  ha-  broughl  us 
thus  far'.'  Hut  w  h>  not?  God  was  once  the  most  sacred  of  our 
conceptions;  and  he  had  to  be  denied.  Then  Reason  becami 
the  Infallible  Pope,  only  to  bo'doposed  in  turn.  Is  Duty  more 
red  than  God  or  Reason?' " 

Bolshevism   in   ideas  ma\   he  found  everywhere,  according  to 
Mr.   Noyes,  and   is  "nowhere  more  active  than  in  our  art   and 
liierat urc.   where  it    has  gone   far   toward   vicioush    perverti 
(he  whole  reading  public."      Mr.  Noyes  proceeds: 

'This  aspect  of  the  matter  ha.-  not  been  sufficiently  regarded 
h\    those   practical    men    who   think   that    ideas  and    intellectual 

iditions  are  of  no  account.  Practical  men  thoughl  the  same 
..f  the  destructive  idea-  thai  were  horn  before  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in   Russia. 

I;  ha,s  become  the  fashion  to  prais*    these  manifestations  of 
the   mereh    destructive    spirit    in    the    literary    column-    of    the 
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newspapers  political  « -r  1  i  i 

flghl  ii 

•'Ii  is  as  much  a    an    ei 
to  asserl  thai   i  here  i    an     meril  «  ha  I 
in  verse  in  t  hi    la  I  a*  nl  ui 

"  Le1    ii-.   ao1    decei  iboul    1 1 

The  intellectual    world   of   to  da 
dark  with  regard  to  run. hum  ntal  principli 

"The  nation?    I  hal    won   i  b< 
lectual    ruin    of   German      partly 
cleaving  to  c<  rtain  traditional  codi 
complete  agnosticism  of  intellectual    Europe,  ho 
trusl   to  customs  and  con   •  nl  ion 
disintegration? 

•'  Bui    quite  aparl    from    the   perha 
the  torch  fro  ds  of  oin 

about  the   head    with   it,   then 

the   torch   altogi  th<  r,    into   a    ha;  -rick,   01    a    fli H 

old   librarj    for  prefercnei  .  and    to  go  >ur   •• 

colored  <  Chinese  crackers ;    to  thr<  Ii  of  \l 

into   the  gutter  and    procc<  d    .  it  h   a    m< 

epigrammatic  squil  in  1 1 ><    in.  of 

such  explosions  as  even  tin  ir  holders  can  nol  foretell  <>r  din 

to  I  brow  ;i  way  the  torch  of  Turm  r  and  da 

in  a  blaze  of  postimpr<     i  I    Benga 

"Certainly,  we  want  our  new  little  disci  but  we  do  not 

wanl  to  kick  away  the  ladder,  nay,  kick    i  >rld 

from  under  our  feet,  as  soon  as  our  fingers  have  touched  tl 

toy.     There  are  certain   po    •     -  of  ours,  certain   hcirlo* 

which  we  niusi  accepl  from  tin  past,  or  perish  through  nun 
aphasia." 

Mr.  Noyes  calls  upon  i li< >>«•  who  should  "guard  fire 

of   literature"     particularlj    college    tnen    and    women     to 
"very  careful  in  the  daj     before  us,  nol  only  to  welcomi 
trueattempl  to  give  us  new  manifestations  of  the  -pirn  of  i>«>i  I 
luil  also  to  set   their  faces  absolutely  ittempl   to 

destroy  whal  is  good  in  the  heritage  of  the  pi  Ele  conclud 

"Even  in  poetry  .  here  and  then  .  we  sc<  the  -  r_ i  ...    ignoranl 

Bolshevism,  of  ten     as  one  of  its  (  icponents  has  confessed     crudelj 
ungrammatical,  taking  upon  itself  to  dismiss  noi  only  all  I 
English  metrical  poetry,  bul  the  metrical  poetrj  of  all  the  ai 
from   Homer  and  Sophocles  down  to  the  presenl   day,  on 
ground  thai  those  who  can  not  spell  or  master  the  elementa 
technique  of  their  art   have  nevertheless  attained   Lo  a  subtler 
truth  of  expression 

"Nobody  wants  mere  repetition  of  the  old;  bul  the  true  ad- 
vance is  along  the  Lines  of  development,  nol  along  those  of 
destruction,  and  the  foolish  at  tempi  to  begin  again  from  the 
beginning. 

*'It  is  only  one  more  symptom  of   the    Bolshevik   conceit,   a 
conceit  so  overw  helming  as  to  amount  to  insanity,  thai  has  be* 
displayed  in  all   the  arts  during  the  last   few    years;    bul    the 
crudest   amateurs  have  been  encouraged   to  believe  their  ii\e- 
finger  exercises  better  than  the  symphonies  of  the  masters. 

'And  unless  democrac.3  is  to  fulfil  the  worst  prophecj  of  the 
pessimists  and  submerge  all  the  liner  shades  of  thought,  all  the 
subtler  tones  of  beauty,  in  the  general  flood  of  half-educated 
mediocrity,  tyrannously  ruled  by  Little  Soviets  of  the  various 
Bolshevik  and    pseudo-Uterary    coteries,  it    behooves    all    our 

college  men  to  meet  t  bis  new  threat  of  barbarism,  and  to  earr\  on 
the  torch  Of  the  true  traditions  of  literature  and  art. 

"It  behooves  the  editors  of  the  journals  thai  deal  with  books 
lo  do  their  utmosl  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  publishers  to 
swamp  good  literature  in  the  rubbish  thai  thej  delighl  to  boom; 
those  novelties  for  novelty's  sake  thai  are  issued  to  catch  the 
more  gullible  meinliers  of  women's  clubs;  novelties  thai 
advertised  in  terms  thai  would  make  Tennyson  turn  'in  bis 
marble  slumbers'  and  would  be  exaggerate  d  if  tkej  were  applied 
(o  Dante  or  Shakespeare. 

"If  1  bis  Ihreal  to  good  literature  is  not  met.  we  -hall  soon  be 
in  the  thick  of  a  chaos  where  anj   'bluff1  will  succeed.     I  ha 

read  very  carel'ulh   some  of  the  manifestoes  of  'new   Bchools'  that 

succeeded  temporarily,  but  already  are  beginning  to  be  found  out 

by  their  victims;  and  it  i-  quite  eerlain  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  theorists  do  nol  even  understand  their  own  theories,  and 
have  Only  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  art   which 

they  profess. 

"Is  the  America  of  Kmerson.  her  subtle-.)  poet,  going  to  sur- 
render her  glorious  birthrighl  for  a  mess  of  Bolshevik  literary 
pottage? 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  colleges,  at  Least,  will  answer 'No!' 


Bl)l 
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Focb  prophesying  final  victory  to  officers  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  in  August,  H) IS.  The  cartouche  above  each  bas- 
relief  will  be  the  arms  of  Lafayette. 

"The  bas-reliefs  arc  being  made  of  Tennessee  marble,  while 
the  bronze  statue  is  being  cast  in  Belgium.  By  the  first  week  in 
September  the  statue  will  be  in  place  and  unveiled.  The  largest 
American  pilgrimage  since  t  he  end  of  t  he  war  will  then  goto  France 
for  the  dedication,  [t  will  be  composed  of  five  hundred  Knights, 
who  will  leave  the  K.  of  C.  Lafayette  Convention  in  New  York 

and   proceed    to   Met/,.       President    Desehanel,   Cardinal   Aniettc. 

Marshal  Foch,  and  other  notables  of  France  will  be  present." 
The  fund  for  the  monument,  upward  of  $60,000,  is  being  raised 


LINKING    <'<»!. I  MBUS     VXD     I  Al    \Y 
<  in  ,,  medal  tu  commemorate  the  pilgrimage  of  500  Knights  to  Prance  to 


KTTE 

ledicate  the  I  .at'ayel  Ce  stal  ue  at  Metz 


among  the  700,000  Knights,  the  bulk  of  it  among  the  100,000 
who  saw  active  service  in  the  war.     Further: 

"The  statue,  which  Will  he  about  eighteen  feet  high,  will  con- 
stitute the  key-note  of  a  new  park  plan  in  Met/,,  a  park  to  com- 
memorate i  lie  return  of  the  losl  pro\  inces  to  France  It  will  be  a 
tree  gifi  to  the  French  Republic,  without  stipulations  of  any 
kind.  The  spirit  of  the  gifi  was  made  manifest  in  the  following 
poem,  which  appealed  recentlj  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Out  from  Metz  on  a  bright  .lime  daj 

( lame  i  he  Marquis  de  I  .a  fax  et  te. 
The  chimes  rang and  the  town  was  gay; 

Bold  in  his  yout  h  lie  rode  awaj . 
Wax  to  i  lie  w  est    . ■  t ,, i  i  here  lie  mot 

Soldiers  of  Prance,  brave  Jouqucrin, 
Pol le tier  and  Ids  gallant  crew, 

Every  one  a   ll!_'lMiiiL.-  man. 

i  .  •  i     i  me  i  man  »  ho  knew 

That  life  is  brief  and  love  is  Ion 
\nd  libertj  s  all  of  a  fre.  ,ng. 

lint  to  the  struggling  West  lie  came. 

Noble  Marquis  of  Lafayette! 
Out  to  the  West  he  brought  the  flame, 
The   lai I  France      His  magic  name 

1      ,  -in  men's  hearts  In  its  manic  not. 
Dame  of  Prance  i"  a  darkened  land. 

i  in  ami  on  in  i  he  struggle  ii  went; 
'The  flame  <>r  Franci    io  a  stumbling  band, 

Ragged  and  worn  and  all  but  spent 

It   gave  new    zeal   Io  I  he  freemen  -  IIltIiI 

Till  the  whole  world  slum,   in  ii -~  glorious  light, 

i lack  in  Mi  i  /  1 1 . ,m  tin    wondrous  West 

it.nl  iii  i he  Marquis  of  t  afa j et tel 
Bach  with?  bays  from  a  chivalrous  quest , 
\\  iiie  in-  name  ivith  the  nation's  best 

The  name-  Columbia  can't  forget 

I  n   I  he  heart   of  Met  md 

In    America's  heart    his  nicllO  la  made 

■  •  i  he  West 
i  llorious,  5  oung  ami  tinaft 

Knights  of  France  In  .1  hundred  Qghts 

lake  tin-  trilnite  from    \  .  \\    World    Knights 


AN    AMERICAN   MUSICAL   TRIUMPH 
IN    PARIS 

THE  MUSICIANS  OF  El  ROPE  have  had  so  many 
triumphs  here  thai  tin  return  compliment  was  some- 
time inevitable.  The  first  American  symphony  orchestra 
to  visit  the  capitals  of  Europe  is  now-  making  its  tour  and  we 
are  receiving  echoes  of  its  reception  there.  The  beginning  was 
made  at  Paris  and  enough  time  b:  -  i  Lapsed  to  i  liable  us  to  get 
a  detailed  account  of  the  occasion.     The  concerts  given  under 

1  In  direction  of  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  were  held  in  the 
Paris  Opera,  and  the  firsl 
one    was    attended    by    the 

of  society  and  the  art s, 

particularly  the  musical  ar1 . 
The  attitude  of  the  audi- 
ence at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  "distinctly 

critical,"  we  are  told  by 
Ernesl  M.  La  Prade,  who 
write-  from  Paris  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Po 
There  was  no  "effusive 
di  monstration "  for  Mr. 
Damrosch  when  he  firsl  ap- 
peared. The  pracl  ise 
be  more  American  than 
French,  and  so  argue  noth- 
ing in  particular.  Or  the 
French  may  have  heard 
.di. mi  Missouri  and  wished 
to  imply  a  subtli  A merican 
compliment.  "We  began 
the  cone.Ti  t'cclitig  thai  Paris  had  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not 
to  praise  him."  says  Mr.  La  Prade.  Mr.  Damrosch  was  no' 
downhearted;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  "obviously  inspired 
by  the  historic  surroundings,  stimulated  by  the  tacit  challenge 
of  the  Paris  audience."     We  h,  ,,r  that — 

"The  Parisian-  were  not  to  lie  easily  won.  The  overture  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini '  elicited  a  round  of  spontaneous  applause  and 
Beethoven's  'Eroica'  symphony  served  further  to  dissipate  the 
Gallic  skepticism,  the  Funeral  Man-h  in  particular  being  greeted 
with  cordial  approval.  Hut  ii  was  not  until  we  played  the 
'1-tar'  variations  of  d'Indy  that  the  last  lingering  doubt  was 
dispelled  and  Paris  acclaimed  the  orchestra  with  fervor.  Then 
the  applause  bursl  like  an  artillery-barrage  and  the  vast  audi- 
torium was  filled  with  shouts  of  'Bravo!'  the  nipping  of  canes 
on  the  floor,  and  stamping  of  feet.  It  was  what  1 1 1 <  >  call  in 
Paris  a  'succes  fou.' 

"Mr.  Damrosch.  .after  rep<  atedly  bowing  his  acknowledgments, 
signaled  to  the  orchestra  to  rise,  and  we  stood  there,  feeling 
slightly  exhilarated  and  grinning  delightedly  at  one  another. 
while  the  uproar  increased.  The  climax  came  when  Mr.  Dam- 
rosoh,  singling  out  the  composer  from  among  the  throng  in  the 
fauteuils  d'orchestre,  directed  the  attention  of  the  audience  to 
him.  and  he  was  forced  to  rise  and  share  the  ovalion.  The 
applause  continued  for  several  minutes  and  then  subsided 
How  us  to  play  the  concluding  number,  Ravel's  fragments 
xymphoniques,  'Daphnis  <t  ChloeV  which  was  received  as 
cordially,  if  not  quite  as  \  ociferously,  a-  '  [star.' 

The  concert  had  opened  with  "  I  .a  Marseillaise.'  and  after  t  lie 

la-t  number  we  played  the  'Star-Spangled  Banner.'  which  was 
the  signal  for  .another  ovation.  After  all.  it  is  a  tine,  stately 
tune,  unjustly  maligned  by  a  few  Americans.  But  perhaps  its 
detractors  have  never  heard  it  played  in  a  foreign  country. 

"At  the  close  "f  the  program  the  French  composers  and  con- 
duct,u-s  crowded  up  to  the  stam   to  offer  their  congratulations  to 
Mr.    Damrosch.     It   was  a   notable  assembly.     Nearly    all    th< 
prominent    French   musicians   were   present,  ami   each  exprest 

himself  as  deeply  and  favorably  imprest.  The  concert.  the\ 
-aid.    was    a     triumph     for    American    art.       Later     I     heard     tin 

criticisms  <>f  many  Parisians,  musician-,  and  laymen  alike,  ami 
Mi.    verdict   was  unanimous  that   the  cone,  n    v  as  a  n  \<  lation  of 


the  American    tandard  of  orch<   tral  n 


Mr.  Damrosoh  a  conductor  ol 
orchestra  compared  favorably  with  a 

the  Old  World.     Could  m   ask  mon 

This  accounl  from  a  participant  r<  fleets  n 
than  critical  reaction,  and  for  the  lat 
where   the  same  judgment     an    pn 
discriminations  of  the  profi     ional  critic 
same  New  York  paper,  the  word    of  Vatoim   I 
critic,  are  these: 

"The  untiring  efforts  of  Vlr.  D:  bring  I 

up  to  a  poinl   of  real  e:  eelli  nc<    ha   .    nol   b  I 

interesting  ensemble  of  musician* 
testable  skill  al  the  Theatre  National  d<   1*0 

"  Bui   undoubtedly    becausi    ol    national  a 
and  revolutionarj    numbi  r      ....    pendi  r<  d    ■  ilh  th< 
ll  would  seem  thai  the  youthful  \m.  rican  ,„  0pl(  | 
audacities  of  our  contemporarj    school  lo  th< 
of  our  old  masters.     Thej    also  und<  rstand 
The  overture  to  Berlioz's  'Benvenuto  Cellini,*  to 
Beethoven's  'Heroic'  symphony,  as  played  b-    I 
Symphony,  grated  on.  one's  musical  nervi 

"  But  if  the  firsl   pari  of  the  conc<  rl   lefl   a  - 
desired,  the  second  made  up  for  all  thai  was  laH  ing      11 
brillianl    success,    thanks    to    the    magnificent    performi 
d'Indy's    'Istar'  and     Maurice    Ravel's    sympho 
•  Daphnis  e1   ChloeV     Suddenly    thesi    citizi  n 
these  dry,  stiff  instrumentalists,  each  one  imita 
and  giving  the  impression  thai   they  had  all  been  eul  oul  b 
machine  and  according  to  a  sel   pattern;  suddenly,  I 
musicians  became  animated,  thej   trembled,  in- 

spiration of  a  god.  This  unanticipated  and  incomprehensible 
awakening  astounded  pit,  box,  and  gallerj  and.  ii  is  onl  jusl 
bo  saj    so,  gave  every  one  extreme  delight. 

"The  indiscretion  of  mi    opera-gla 
singular  surprizes.     I  recognized  among  the  principal  soloi 
full  do/en  of  my  eompatriote.     The  flow  of  gold,  unknot  n  on 
banks  of  the  Seine,  has  held   them  fasl   in  the  large  eitj    at    the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.      I-  tin    New   York  Symphi  bccom< 

international?  " 

These  words  are  differ*  ntlj  interpreted  bj  a  music  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Transcript,  who  seems  to  writh<  under  the  critical 
whip  and  feel  that  Mi-.  Banes  treated  our  musical  country  men 
"with  a  lofty  condescension  or.  as  some  might  say,  a  pettj 
provinciality."  The  Transcript's  free  rendering  of  the  above 
shows  a  reversion  to  our  old  seusitiveni 

"In  the  firsl  place,  the  audiences  thai  heard  their  four  con 
in  Paris  a  fortnighl  ago  were,  'for  the  mosl  part.'onlj    Yank. 
— one  more  proof  of  the  dear  love  in  which  the  French  hold  us. 
In   the  second    place,  tin    orchestra    was    'international1     and 
unashamed.     A  truly  admirable  band,  ii   seems,  mu«1  also  I" 
'I  ruly  national  'hand     t  hat  is  to  say,  composed  of  players  of  oik 
race     wherea>  Mr.  Damrosch's  musicians  come  from  the  length 
and   breadth    ol'   Europe  and    America.      In    the   third    place    the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  'can  not  pretend  to  rank  wi 
the  orchestras  of   Paris,'   since   in   the   usual    French   view   our 
parish    1)11111))    is    better    than    all    other    parish    pump-.      In    tin 
fourth  place,   Mr.   Dainrosch  and  his  men  play  classical  numb 
badly.     Their  version  of  Beethoven's   'Eroica   Symphony,"  for 
example,   was  'shocking'   by   ' f reakishness,'   bj    'weakness,'   b\ 
'unexpected  modifications' of  pace  and  accent,  bj  'unbalanced 
sonorities.'     The  lone  of  the  orchestra    was  'dry'  and   'tight,' 
the  instruments  sounded   as   tho  thej    were  stenciled  one   upon 
another.     In  the  fifth  place    the  Americans  did  play  well  Bueh 
pieces  as  d'Indy's  'Istar,'  fragments  of  Ravel's     Daphnis  and 
ChloeV    the    prelude    to    'The    Mastersingers,'    John    Powell's 
'Negro    Rhapsody.'     'Naturally'   they    could    understand    and 
would   prefer  the  'rude  audacities'  of  composers  of  the  daj 
rather  than   the  'gentle  classicism'  of  the  older  master-.     01 
such  is  our  pardonable  'atavism.1     In  short,  we  are  a  fine  raw 
of  semibarbarians,   useful   to  the   French   when   there  are  war- 
to  be  foughl  or  loans  to  be  made,  but  well  advised  when  we  l<  ave 
the  tine  arts  to  our  Parisian  belters." 

A  writer  in  UHomme  Libre  (Paris)  "risked"  thi  assertion  that 

Weingartner's    orchestra     could     plaj     Beethoven's    "Kr a" 

better  than  Damrosch's,  tho  he  is  "chauvin   enough  to  demand  < 
the  integral  fulfilmonl  of  the  Treat:   of  Versailles." 
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MILK  DENOMINATIONS  DISCUSS  organic  union 
.-iihI  issue  propaganda  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  Communism  challenges  Christianity  and  mocks 
faith  as  a  fable  told  to  befog  the  people's  mind.  Hatred  of 
religion  is  exprosl  in  varying  form.  "It  is  the  <-;ill  of  the  Com- 
munists and  their  blood  brothers,  the  Anarchists,  the  Ultra- 
Socialists,  and  the  I.  W.  W.'s  in  the  United  states  and  abroad, 
for  re  vol  I  nol  only  against  Christ,  but  againsl  every  religion," 
writes  George  II.  Sandison  in  The  Christian  Herald.  "It  is 
the  deification  of  Self  as  againsl  God.  It  is  the  demand  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Church,  with  all  the  spiritual  things  for  which 
the  Church  stands."  The  writer  culls  freely  from  radical' 
literature  in  possession  of  the  Government  in  Washington  to 
prove  his  point  thai  in  the  extreme  radical  atheism  broad 
into  active  hostility  to  the  Church.  There  is  acknowledgment 
that  those  who  adhere  only  to  the  milder  forms  of  Communism 
still  retain  religious  conviction-;  but  "the  ultra-radicals  have 
declared  their  enmity  to  all  religion."  While  it  has  been  gener- 
ally known  that  the  extreme  Socialistic  doctrine  was  anti- 
religious,  additional  startling  fads  have  been  brought  out  by 
the  investigations  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  continues 
the  editor  emeritus  of  The  Christian  Herald,  and  he  goes  on: 
The  seizure  of  radical  literature  has  provided  frank,  unim- 
peachable evidence  that  the  attitude  of  radicalism  toward 
religion  is  one  of  rank  atheism,  as  is  clearly  set  forth  in  their 
official  n-cords  and  manifestoes."  A.  an  example  of  doctrinal 
atheism,  the  writer  cites  from  the  religious  philosophy  of  Bakunin 
as  it  is  slated  by  A.  Karelin,  in  the  official  publication  of  the 
Union  of  Russian  Workers,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.:  "All  religions, 
with  their  gods,  demigods,  prophets,  their  messiahs  and  their 
saints,  are  the  creation  of  the  credulous  imaginations  of  people 
who  have  not   yet    arrived  at    a    full    possession    of   their  spiritual 

powers.     Being  slaves  of  Cod,  people  musl  also  be  slaves  of  the 

Church,  and  of  the  slate  which  is  supported  b\  the  Church." 
In  a  manifesto  lo  Anarchists  an<l  Communists  is  found  the 
frank  avowal : 

"  \\  c  hate  religion  because  it  lulls  the  spirit  with  lying  tali 
takes  away  courage  and  faith  in  the  power  of  men.  faith  m  tie 
triumph  of  justice  here  on  the  real  earth  ami  not  m  a  chimerical 
heaven.  Religion  covers  everything  with  fog;  real  evil  becomes 
visionary,  and  visionary  good  a  reality.  It  has  always  been 
sanctified  slavery,  grief,  ami   tear  .     And   we  declare  war  upon 

all   gods  and   religious  fable-..      \\  .     aie  athl  LStS." 

From  the  reporl  of  tl>.    Executive  Committee  of  tin    National 
Lettish  Socialistic  Organization      Vjnerican     the  writer  quota 

"  Religion  is  the  opium  of  t  he  people.     It  is  the  strii  ing  of  i  he 

i'le  for  an  imaginarj    happiness.     It  springs  from  a  state  of 

iety    that    requires   illusion!     Karl    Marx,    'Critique  of   the 

Philosophy  of  l.aw,'  bj    Hegel.       Tin'    ethics   of    Socialism  ami 

Religion    are    directly    opposed    to    each    other.      Christianity 

teaches  brotherly  I  all;    socialism  discriminates  amo 

ial  classes.  It  (Socialism  preaches  the  class  struggle  among 
those  whose  interests  are  opposed.  .  .  .  Tim  Church*  puts  the 
stamp  of  approval  (good)  or  disapproval  bad  .  according  to 
some  superhuman  ethics,  dictated  b\  a  being  unknown  to  man- 
kind. While  large  masses  of  tin  people  are  completely  in  ignor- 
ance about   the  most  elemental-}    part-  of  natural  science,  it   is 

an  ea-v    task  for  t  he  (  "huivh   to  beguile  t  he  worker-  and  to  make 

them  intellectual  cripple-  Once  thej  have  become  such  they 
gladly  accept    the  spiritual  crutol  ended   to  them   bv    the 

ants  of  the  (  'hurch." 

Iii  "Bolshevism,  Its  Cure,  ound  the  quotation:    "It  is, 

therefore,  a  profound  truth  thai  Soi  is  the  natural  enemy 


of  religion."  From  "( 'hurdi  and  School  in  t  he  So-.  i<  I  Republic," 
by  N.  Bukharin,  the  writer  tak< 

"The  belief  in  God  and  in  the  devil  is  a  confusion  of  the  mind 
of  the  workers.     One  of  the  instrument  •  for  t  be  obscuring  of  t  he 

consciousness  of  the  people  is  the  belief  in  God  and  the  devil. 
and  in  good  and  evil  spirit-,  angels,  saints,  etc.  in  short, 
religion.  .  .  .  We   shall   clearly    understand    thai    the   function 

of  religion  at  present  is  to  act  as  a  poison  with  which  the  minds 
of  the  people  have  been  a  ml  continue  to  be  corrupted.  ...  It 
is,  of  course,  char  that  there  is  no  truth  in  these  things.  And 
it  is  also  clear  that  these  fairy-tales  are  a  hindrance  in  the  path 
of  human  progri 

Condemnation  as  si  vere  falls  from  the  pen  of  Michael  Bakunin, 
who  says: 

"  With  all  due  respecl ,  t  hen.  to  t  he  metaphysicians  and  religious 

idealists,  philosophers,  politicians,  or  poets,  the  idea  of  Cod 
implies  the  abdication  of  human  reason  and  justice;  it  is  the 
most  decisive  [foe]  of  human  liberty,  and  necessarily  ends  in  the 
enslavement  of  mankind,  both  in  theory  and  practise.  .  .  . 
There  must  have  been  a  very  deep— eated  dissatisfaction  with 
life,  a  very  intense  thirst  of  heart .  and  an  almost  absolute  po\  i 
of  thought,  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  absurdity, 
the  most  audacious  and  monstrous  of  all  religious  absurdities." 

<  lonfronted    with  these  expression-    of    Radical    opinion,   this 

investigator  believes  "it  is  surely  time  we  did  something  about 
it."     He  is  alarmed,  because — 

"This  atheistic  and  materialistic  propaganda,  which  aims 
at  the  ultimate  destruction  of  religion.  i<  being  circulated 
widely  throughout  the  United  States,  and  its  appeal  to  the 
ignorant,  and  especially  to  the  unnaturalized  alien  element, 
is  one  of  tin  most  dangerous  features  of  the  presenl  day.  All 
history  shows  that,  great  movements  which  were  marked  b*, 
riot  and  revolution  against  government,  law.  and  order  havi 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  atheism.  Antagonism  to  religion  of 
every  kind  and  an  irreconcilable  hostility  to  Christ  ianitv  have 
marked  the  historv  of  "Red'  radicalism  from  the  very  beginning. 
\e\er  has  it  been  mote  pronounced  than  in  the  literature  of 
to-day  issued  by  the  Communist ic,  Socialistic,  and  Soviet  organ- 
izations of  Russia  and  other  countries  in  Europe,  and  also  in 
that   of  the  same  organizations  in   the  United  States." 

Hut  I  here  is  a  bit  of  silv  er  lining  1 « >  this  dark  cloud  of  organized 
atheism,  we  read.  Iii  greater  numbers  than  the  "vociferous 
disturber-"  are  those  who  wish  to  be  "taught  the  truth  con- 
cerning our  country  and  its  institutions,  the  high  purpose  and 
the  noble  spirit  of  its  founders,  and  the  sincere  desire  of  our 
people  lo  be  helpful  lo  those  who  come  here  seeking  a  land  of 
liberty  and  opportunity."      Duty   lie-   plain  before  us: 

To  imparl  this  knowledge,  to  educate  the  untrained,  lo  lit 
'i  for  citizenship,  should  be  the  mission  of  all  good  Amer- 
icans. And  in  this  ureal  responsibility  the  Church  should  take 
the  first  active  measures,  ami  in  the  work  it  should  assume 
its  full  share.  If  the  Christian  churches  of  our  land  were  to 
undertake  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  training  in  Christian 
Americanism,  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  real  brotherhood  and 
based  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  a  long  step  would  have 
been   made   toward   redeeming  the   present    situation. 

'These  are  not  local  questions.  They  deal  with  tin  happiness 
and    welfare,    not    of  certain   cities  and    particular  localities,   but 

of  many  millions  ,,f  scattered  souls  throughout  the  Union. 
Thev  are  questions  which  all  right-thinking  men  and  women 
in  our  land  should  regard  as  affi  cl  ing  t  hose  t  hings  t  hat  Americans 
hold  as  their  most  precious  inheritance.  Our  for.  fathers  came 
here  lo  found  a  nation  and  se1  up  a  government  for  freedom 
and  religious  liberty.  We,  their  descendants,  hav.  held  up  the 
light  of  freedom  to  the  whole  world.  Our  hospitality  has  been 
gt  neroiis.  so  boundless,  that,  along   with  the  honest   and  well- 
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meaning  folk,  there  hav<   en  pi  in  thi 

and   atheism,    v.  do   would    wre<  I    all    goveri 

Almighty,  and    <yw    wide-  pread  the 

and  religious  disturbance,  a    ha      ■•  i  done  in  World. 

''The  Chri  tian  churches  of    li 
this  serious  sit  ual  ion." 


MODERNIZED   CHURCH    DECORATIO 

THE    CHURCH'S    HEROES    OF     rO  DA^     p 
des  rvc  enshrinemenl    in   wood  or  marble  m    mm  I 
some  of  the  fai i      ainl      .1  old.      \  iroh 

decorators  seem    to   be  coming    to   thai  .   onal 

church  symhoii-    1  baa  I interpreted  in  tl 

1  .'iits  iii  some  or  th<  forming    pari   ..1    the 

decorations  in  the  new   St.  Thoma       I  pi  •  0 
York.     This  stately  Oothic  church   I 

scars,  hut  a  beautiful  ston<    reredos  hat    jusl   been  installed 
part    of    (lie    permanenl     chemi    of   chancel    decoration.     ': 
most  original  and  interesting  carving,  v..   read  in 
(New  York),  is  under  the  miseren  seats,  when   Bibli  and 

modern  social  movements  are  illustrated    idety  side.     To  qui 
"We  find  the  animals  of  the  Bible,  the   foui 

their  prey,  the   wolf  and   the  lain!!,   the  lion  of  Si  riddle, 

the  lion  eating  straw    from   tin-  -aim    mang  the 

phenix,  the  swallow  who  hath  buill  her  nest  upon  th<   altar,  the 
dove  returning  to  the  ark  with  her  olive-branch,  thi  ho 

have  holes,  and   the  birds  who   bavi    their  n 
side  with  them  are  carved  the  beast*  and  birds  symbolic  of  the 
nations,   the  American  eagle   plucking   the   imperial  the 

French  cock,  Lenihe  and  Trotzkj  reeding  thi  Russian  bear 
Soviet  sirup.  Together^  with  these  are  carvings  symbolic 
of  ancient  struggles  side  by  side  with  struggli  "i  modern  tin 
Si.  ( Christopher  crossing  the  river,  St .  < .  ■  orgi  da  ing  the  dragon, 
Prohibition  in  similar  fashion  slaying  Bacchus,  Labor  and 
Capital  binding  the  consumer,  a  Salvation  Armj  lassie  with  a 
plate  of  doughnuts,  si .  Philip  baptizing  1  he  Egyptian  eunuch. 

"The  gargoyles  above  the  choir-stalls  in  similai  fashion  an 
appropriate    to    the    presenl    day.     On    the   epistle   side,    Km;' 
George,  King  Albert,  Clemenoeau,   Poincard,  Admiral   Boatty, 
Marshal  Joffre,  a  naval  aviator,  a  sailor,  a  nurse,  and  beyond 
them  Tertius  Noble,  the  organisl  of  St.  Thomas's,  t  !harh  -  Steele, 
of  the  vestry;  Bertrand  Goodhue,  the  architect;  Dr.  Mir.-  [the 
rector  of   the   church],   and    Mr.   Casson,  of    the    linn    of    wood- 
carvers.     On    the   opposite   side    the   gargoyles   are,    Presidenl 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Lansing,  in  peaceful  juxtaposition;  Paderew- 
ski,  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  Admiral  Mayo,  General  Pershii 
Marshal    Foch,    Admiral    Kowarth.    General     Mar  oh,    Herbi 
Hoover,  General  Allenby,  a  soldier,  a  Red-Cross  nurse,  a  field- 
artilleryman,  Bishop  Burch,  Bishop  Brent,  Burgomaster  M 
and  ( Cardinal  Meroier. 

'"The    choir-stall    frieze    is    beautifully    carved    with    si 
depicting  the  history  of  the  old  and  the  n<  w  dispensation,  Adam 
and   Eve's  expulsion  from  Eden,  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 


'CAPITAL    AM)    LABOR    BINDING    THE  CONSl  Ml  1: 
A  modern  problem  symbolized  in  9(    Thomas's  church 


Jacob's  dream,  the  fall  of  Jerioho,   David  and  Goliath,  Solomon 

supervising  the  building  of  the  temple,  Naboth's  vineyard, 
Queen  Esther,  Nehemiah's  rebuilding  of  the  bolj  city,  the 
Nativity,  and  the  \  \-i  1  of  1  hi'  Magi,  the  feeding  of  the  multitude, 
the  first  Whitsunday,  St.  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  the  Oxford  mart\  rs, 
the  landing  of  the  colonists  in  Jamestown,  and  finally  Uleubv 
entering  Jerusalem." 
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i  this  and  associated  countries  to  consider, 

Tin    Coritini*/,       P      bvterian     believes   "thai    for   the    present 

I  ho  victorious  Allies  of  the  Great  War  can  not  be  expected  to  allow 

German  communities  to  be  planted  again  in  colonial   territory 

won  Iron i  <  lermany  in  the  fight,  for  thai  matter  in  colonics  which 

the  Allies  have  counted  as  their  own  for  generations  past.     The 

of  bitter  antipathies  is  yet  too  recent."     On  the  other  hand, 

it  is  intolerable  to  any  genuinely  world-wide  Christian  thoughl 

thai    German    Christians   should    forevermore    be    barred    from 

participating  in  the  international  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 

God."     In   time  a  door  must   be  opened,  so  that    the  German 

churches   may   send    workers,   as    well   as   money,    into    the   non- 

( 'hristian  quarters  of  the  globe.     But  "how  to  bring  to  pass  this 

reentry  of  a  now  discredited  mission  force  into  mission  effort 

how  to  accomplish  the  restoration  skilfully  enough  not  to  condone 

Germany's  attitude  and   deeds  and  yet    not    lloiit    the   aspiration 

of   sincere   German    brethren    for   honorable   fellowship    in    the 

Gospel     constitutes  a  problem  far  from  easy." 

In  behalf  of  German.  Catholics,  the  Rev.  Francis  Marker),  of  the 
Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  of  Teheny,  111.,  is  making  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Allied  countries,  particularly  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  to  use  their  influence  toward  the 
restoration  and  pre  ervation  of  German  Catholic  missions  in 
fields   occupied    by    them    up    to    1914.     According    to    Father 

Marker!,  as  related  in  the  Catholic  press.  "318  priests.  296 
clerics  and  lay  brothers,  and  326  sisters  of  religious  societies  had 
hi  en  expelled  from  different  parts  of  India,  Ceylon,  Kgypt,  South 
Africa,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  other  territories  under  Allied 
control  up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice."  When 
the  war  ended,  the  missionaries  expected  to  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  folds,  but  the  policy  of  exclusion  is  still  being  carried 
out,  according  to  Father  Markert,  "with  a  vigor  that  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  permanenl  exclusion  of  German  mission- 
aries from  pagan  lands  had  been  decided  upon."  Ami  now,  to 
quote  an  article  appearing  in  several  Catholic  weeklies: 

"  Because  of  t  he  great  loss  of  life  among  t  he  French  missionaries, 
the  most  numerous  of  any  country  before  the  war.  and  the 
necessity  of  many  of  them  taking  over  duties  in  their  own 
country  again,  Father  Marker!  points  out  that  the  burdens  thai 
would  naturally  fall,  upon  the  German  missionary  force  would 
he  much  heavier  in  the  next   few   years. 

"Already,  through  the  good  influence  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  ami 
Archbishop  Mundeleiu,  an  attempt  to  expel  the  German  mis- 
sionaries from  china  has  been  frustrated.  When  expulsion  was 
threatened,  Monsignor  Freri,  Director  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  faith,  raised  his  voice  in  protest,  ami,  at 
the  behest  of  the  Cardinal  ami  Archbishop,  the  stale  Depart- 
ment was  induced  to  wire  Peking  for  explanations.  Due 
partly  to  this  interference,  the  danger  of  expulsion  from  China 
averted." 

\      METHODIST     CHRISTIAN  -  SOCIALIST      PROGRAM- 

<  >ue  of   the  leaders  of   British    Methodism,    Dr.   Stafford,   in   what 

The  Methodist  Recorder  (London)  calls  a  most    remarkable   lec- 
ture,  recentlj    outlined     his    denomination's  after-war    message. 
\n   interesting  point    was  his  admission   thai    there  is  a   placi 
in    ocietj   Foi   the  Christian  Socialist  who  seeks  "not  the 
tpoliation  of  class  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  the  uplift 

of    all    •  r's    outline    of    w  hat     he    though  1    a 

Christian  Socialist  program  ought  to  he  is  summarized    bj    The 

Mi  thodt  der  as  follows: 

"1,    Placi    b  rea  onable  limit   to  profits  on  goods,  and  let   the 
surplus    he  divided  equally    between  the  worker  and   the  state. 
"2.    Let     peers   and     merchant    princes    he    contenl     with    oik 
tow  n  house  and  one  country  ho 

'"■\.  Let  corpora l ions  concentrate  on  Hi,*  slums  and  rookeries 
of  our  larja    citii    ,  \\  hich  i  lo  ci\  ili/ai ion. 

I     Let   every   worker  have  a   li\  nil   having   such 

ll  I    him    lie   I  hen  w  il  h   content . 

■  l'\     \>  acher    he  lUtieraled. 

If  ministers  are  worth   tin  'hem   he  treated  at 

least    as   well   as   the   mil:' 


THE   SINFULNESS   OF   THE   CITY 

AS  JONAH  AM)  SAVONAROLA  denounced  Nineveh 
/—\  and  Florence  for  their  exceeding  sinfulness,  ami  held 
■^  -*-  up  the  fate  oi  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  a  warning, 
SO  preachers  to-day  find  the  concentration  of  evil  in  greal 
cities  a  theme  for  vivid  discourse.  Dr.  John  Roach  Stratoh, 
who  recently  helped  to  exposi  idee  conditions  in  New  York's 
"White  Light"  district,  following  the  example  Dr.  Parkhurst 
set   some  years  ago,   has  published  a   number  of  his  strong 

mons  in  hook  form.  We  are  now.  hi  says  in  his  hook.  "The 
Menace  of  Immorality  in  Church  and  Stale"  (Doran),  wit- 
nessing the  widest  wave  of  immorality  in  the  historj  of  the 
world.  And  preachers  who  bestir  themselves  only  "with 
defending  d<  ndminational  redoubts,  spinning  theological  theorii  -. 
propounding  pious  platitudes,  and  reeling  oil'  rhetorical  bouqm 
when  the  very  fires  of  hell  are  raging  righl  at  them  in  the  slums. 
the  palaces,  and  the  amusement  centers  of  the  city,  and  when 
multitudes    of    young    men    and    women    are    being    swept    awa\ 

to  eternal  destruction     preachers  who  do  that   haven'1  caught 

the  firsl  glimmer  of  their  real  mission  as  prophets  of  (hi, I  and 

good   soldiers   of  .lesus  Christ."      Dr.   Straton.   who  is   pastor 

of  the  Calvarj    Baptist    Church,   New   York,   finds  in   his  cit) 

"ever)  fad  and  heresy  under  heaven,"  while  "t'he  church. 
Often  unwarned  and  unrebuked,  are  either  'sitting  at  ease  in 
Zion,'  or  stampeding  after  the  world."  In  militant  spirit  hi 
declares  that  some  people  are  so  pampered  thai  they  wish  to 
hear  "what  is  palatable  rather  than  what  is  profitable,"  ami  the 
"dear  brethren"  who  are  preaching  to  these  moral  philanderers 
are  giving  them  onl>  "a  milk-and-water  theology,  when  the) 
have  any  theolog)  at  all.  They  are  trying  to  heal  the  awful 
cancer  of  human  sin  with  SOOthing-sirup.  They  are  sprinkling 
Cologne  water  upon  the  putrid  iniquities  of  a  rebellious  race!" 
The  preacher  strongl)  inveighs  againsl  the  practise  of  "ragtime 
religion."  Believing  that  "these  new  church  methods  are  a 
shameless  surrender  to  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  time,"  he  asks: 

"What  are  all  of  these  ja/.z  hands  and  han.jo-players  and 
whistlers  hut  an  open  catering  to  the  prurient  curiosity  of  the 
thoughtless  crowd'.'  What  are  they  hut  a  surrender  to  the  con- 
suming Ihii'st  for  noVelty,  sensation,  something  to  stare  at.  the 
craving  for  'entertainment,'  which  the  degenerate  taste  of  1 1 1 « 
times  demands?  .  .  .  And  the  next  stage  what  shall  it  be?  More 
pronounced  vaudeville  features.'  Tight-rope  walking  across  the 
heads  of  tiie  congregation  from  the  gallery  to  the  choir-loft'.' 
'Consecrated'  clog-dancing  and  the  'religious'  ballet  between 
the  preacher's  'stunts".'  Are  we  io  have  this'.'  At  leasi  it  seems 
possible.  When  the  pies,  ni  brass-band-whistler-banjo-opera- 
star-religious-drama  program  has  lost  its  novelty,  how  will  our 
dear  brethren  draw  the  multitude,  save  b)  a  stiffer  stimulation 
of  the  appetite  for  the  startling,  the  curious,  and  the  outr6t  If  we 
are  to  compete  with  the  vaudeville  theater  by  getting  down  to 
its  level,  must  we  not  outdo  our  competitor  or  lose  out  in  the 
straggle?  .  .  .  Win  the  vaudeville  attachments?  Whythebar- 
gain-counter  methods?  Why  cheapen  ami  degrade  a  puissant 
ami  nohle  religion  with  such  gimcrackery  ami  patent-medicini 
pranks.'  Does  the  church  of  the  living  God  need  to  he  propl 
up  with  theaters  and  brass  bands?  Does  it  need,  bolstering  with 
vaudeville  stars  ami  si,h-~,|iow  stunts;'     God  forbid! 

"The  question  that  confronts  us  to-day  is:  Shall  we  surrender 
the  power  of  the  Cospel  for  the  s  i ke  of  gathering  a  gaping 
crowd,  or  shall  we  trust  God's  methods,  slow  tho  they  he.  and 
proclaim  I  he  truth,  'precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  pre- 
lim upon  line,  line  upon  line:  here  a  little,  and  there 
a  little'?" 

The  "flippant,  pleasure-loving,  Mammon-worshiping,  Sab- 
bath-breaking, sinful  city  of  \ew  York  -like  the  other  cities  of 
the  world  "  —is  warned  by  Dr.  Straton  to  awaken  to  its  spiritual 
peril,  lesl  sonic  fate  like  that  of  Tyre  ami  Sidon,  Sodom  ami 
Gomorrah,  fall  upon  it.  We  have  not  taken  much  to  heart 
God's  warnings  given  us  through  thi   Greal  War.     "We  gol  off 

lightly   from   the  war  here  in    America,  and   if  we  don't    meml 
our  ways  -one-  other  judgmonl  will  fall  upon  u 


"Away  with  lhal  olr)  heav,   i|  i/fin; 

S«-p  how  I  blow  pi  il 
(  ampbell  a  Rood  soups  rv<- 
I  hat'a  why  I'm  hir,! 


VEGETABLE 


Gampbeu  ' 


An  Exploded  Idea 


Now-a-days  everybody  knows  that  solid  food  exclusively 
doesn't  mean  solid  strength.  Especially  during  the  summer 
months  heavy  meat  meals  are  not  the  best  diet  to  maintain 
health  and  vitality. 

Seasonable  food  is  just  as  important  as  seasonable 
clothing  even  more  so.  And  there  is  no  food  that  meets 
these  trying  hot  weather  conditions  more  sensibly  than 
Campbells  Vegetable  Soup. 

It  provides  just  the  combination  of  nutritious  vegetables, 
wholesome  cereals  and  invigorating  beef  stock  which  gn 
sustaining  strength.      It  is  easy  to  digest,  easy  to  prepare, 
avoids  needless  labor  and  heat  in  the  kitchen. 

This  nourishing  soup  can  often  be  used  as  the  principal 
feature  of  a  light  luncheon  or  supper  in  place  ot  a  heavy 
meal  and  much  to  everyone's  benefit  and  satisfaction! 


21  kinds 
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c  a  can 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


CITY     duellers     everywhere     will     re- 
echo   something   of    this   ecstasy    (in 
The    Ovi rlan <!     Monthly,    San     Franci 

,,    \  iwation   season   Hears.     For  many 
ii   will  be  veritable  history,  for  others 
r-lianee    city  -  born,  it    \\  ill    si  ill    be    soul's 
In  lory: 

VACATION    DAYS 

itv   Edna   L.  Morris 

ing  far  backward   I  shall  see  the  city  fade 

And  I  shall  turn  mj   eager  steps  unto  the  hills. 

Home!     Home  again!     Oh,   how   my   hear<    will 

leap 
When  I  behold  the  old,  familiar  scenes. 

Oh,  I  shall  kiss  the  paths  again  with  naked  feel 
\n<l  breathe  the  mountain  air  into  my  Lungs, 
And   (rill   the  old-lime  songs  high   in   the  hills 
And  ! i rt  my  heart  to  God  again  where  all  is  si  ill 

Oh,  I  will  fee!  the  glory  of  the  while,  still  night 
And   see   I  he   beauty    of   the  dancing  stars. 
And  I  shall  love  to  stand  when-  once  I  stood 
And  see  the  brush  Ares  gleaming  through  the  tn 

My  heart   «ill  sing  with  morning's  rising  sun 

And  in  the  river's  cool  pools  l  shall  bathe, 

Till    summer   wind    will    loss   mj    hair   and    I. row  ii 

my  cheeks 
While  1  ride  homo  on  wagon-loads  of  hay. 

All  the  beautj  of  those  dear,  bright  days  ill  drink 
To  keep  life  lovelj    through  the  coming  year. 
Vacation   days!     Oh,   spend   them   as  you    will. 
But  l  shall  keep  mine,  far  out  in  the  bills. 

The  modern  ballad-maker  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  his  forerunners,  perhaps,  in  a 
greater  freedom  of  emotional  reaction. 
W'liittier,  retailing  the  misadventure  of 
Floyd  Ireson  in  a  similar  plight  to  this  of 
Aaron  Fox,  looks a1  it  not  without  reserves 
of  moral  judgment;  (',.  s.  B.,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  tells  his  with  a  suppresl 
chuckle: 

THE  TROOPERS  AND  THE  TORY 

(1775) 

By  ii.  s.  B. 

\  squadron  of  Virginia  horse 

Rode  down  New  England  lanes 
Great  sun-browned  men  of  might]  to 

wit h  loosened  bridle-reins . 

The  patriot    loll,   al   such  a   Fi 

Peered  t hrough  the  windov 
Some  Tor>  folk  kept  out  of  sight 

So  long  as  it    w  as  daj  . 
Then  hastened   with   1 1  night 

To  other  lands  awa\ 
Some  donned  disguise  aa  lit, 

( >r  hid  in  stacks  of  ha 

Hut  still  good  churchmen  in  their  pi 

Praj  ed  <  rod  t  he  king  to  save . 
Still  loyal  hearts  were  round  to  dare 

The  prison  or  I  he  gra 
\nd  still  a    lesly    leu    would  swear 

\  u  hig  wat  -nil  a  knave. 

Bj     V  a  roll    Kox'8  house  ;il    last 

The  Soul  hern  troopers  drew 
Hi'  mm  orril  .ii    i  hem  as  t  hex    passed 
\ml  damned   the  rebel  erew 

They  in  a  true  made  taron  fast, 
Then  searched  his  dwelling  through. 

Thej  took  a  goose  from  Aaron  a  ]>■ 

W  i  II  plumed  and  fat   and   while: 

It  fought  and  .  i '.  1 1  enough  For  ten; 
Its  legs  thej  corded  t Ight, 
n  out  across  the  hills  again 
t  marching  through  the  nl 


Thej  drove  befon   them  Aaron  Fox. 
The  heavy  goose  he  I" 

i  I.    bore  the  troopers'  constant   i 
\nd  threats  nl'  pain  in  store; 
umbled  over  unseen  rocks 
\nd  grew  more  lame  and  sore. 

•Jo  Varon  walked  by  hill  and  dell 

To  pleasant  Litchfield  town. 
And  there  witli  tar  thej   daubed  him  well 

weary  heel  to  crown: 
I   pun  his  si  ubborn  head  it  fell. 

Ami  o'er  his  beard  ran  down. 

That  bulky  noose  they  made  him  pick 

As  any  w  histle  clean; 
Thej   covered  him  with  leathers  I  hick 

As  leaves  upon  the  green 
lie  was  the  strangest-looking  chick 

Litchfield  had  ever  seen. 

There  in  the  dawn  thej   made  him  kD 

And  thank  them  every  one. 
lie  knelt   within  a  ring  of  stoel 

Thai  caught  the  morning  sun; 
Bystanders  thought  he  did  not  feel 

The  fulness  of  the  fun. 

They  slernl>   hade  him  he  afraid 

I  >!'  Newgate  or  <  lie  noose. 
And  not  a  moment   Aaron  stayed 

When  they  had  turned  him  loose. 
Thus  in  those  distant  times  wa  ,  played 

Tin-  game  of  fox  and  goose. 


Who  has  never  suspected  the  philosophy 

lay  in  the  heart  of  Mother  (loose  may 
iv.ad  litis  from  The  frith  States.man  (Dub- 
lin .  and  try  his  hand  al  rewriting  some  of 
the  others  and  extracting  its  hidden  signif- 
icance as  successfully  as  this: 

IN  THE  BEGINNING 

By  Darrell  Fit 

In    the   first    beginning   of  days   and    the    young 
years'  prime, 

When    the    tide    of    the    hawthorn    heaps    on    the 

banks  ol  i  inir. 
When   the   hounds  of  the   passionate    will   and    the 

blood's  Mrs!  call 
\iv  checked  not   or  chidden  or  anywaj    held   in 

thrall, 
Through   the  forest    of  faith  and  desire  to  lure 

l.o\  e  or  scorn  her 
In    the    gloom    of    a    nebulous   noon    went    Little 

.hick   Horner. 
lake  the  Mowers  of  the  foam  of  the  sea   where  the 

w  ide  years  j  earn 

\nd    turn    from    the    last    to    the    first    as    the    tide 

w  ill  I  urn. 
Hi'  went   on  Hie  wings  of    his  will  where  the    \niin- 

loves  come. 
To  search    through    the   flowers   and    the   fruits   for 

t  he  perfect   plum 
That   is  more  than  all  tipples  and  appetites  « 

thej   an 
In  t  he  \  erd tires  of  \  irt  ue  and  vice  and  Hie  languors 

of  life. 
so  in  came  to  t he  Innermost    pis  lie  saci    i 

esl   shrine 

\nd  he  saw  in  a  coign  of  the  shade  a  fair  shape 
.i  sign 

\iid    he    turned    the  wild    feet    of   his    will,    and    he 

iinl  sate, 
\nd   he  sighed   as  he  seized   on   the  fruit,   and   he 

plUCkl  d  ii     and  ale. 
Then  came  Light.     Like  a   fair,  licet   messenger 

out   ol"  the  gloom 

it,    lifting   the  dread    that    laj    on   his   soul    like 
a  do 

he   sprat  l,ri    with    a    swift,    trans- 

itu! e 

n  boj  horn  of  man  and  of  maid.      I  am 
I 


Something  of  the  delicacy  and  charms 
and  graces  of  other  days,  well  depicted  by 
Watteau,  may  be  seen  in  this  which  the 
New  York  Tribune's  "Conning  Tower" 
receives  from  a  benevolent  contributor. 
It  gives  an  added  intei        to  1  he  picture: 

WATTEAU'S  "L'EMH  VKOl  h.MENT 

POUR   LA  CYTHERE" 

By  C.  w.  w  . 

The  never-fading  sunlight  lies 
Upon  these  painted  pilgrims  who 

Would  seek,  for  greater  ecsta-i.  - 

V  land  where  skies  are  deeper  blue. 

\-  i hej  prepare  to  put  to  sea 

They  seem  to  hasten  no'  at  all; 
They're  sad  beneath  their  gaiety, 
And  somow hit  lackadaisical ; 

\s  if  they  know    that  all  in  \am 

Will  he  their  voyaging  afar: 
Thai  happiness  will  only  wane, 
\ll  unfulfilled,  in  ( !j  thera. 

We  know  -and  envj   them  a  bit — 

That  they  shall  never  leave  this  frame. 
Ktii  bj  the  rose  w reathed  Veniu  sit 
\inl  play  al  love  an  endless  game. 


John.1  Hall  Wheelock  has  sung;  of  love 

in   many  moods;    this  one  in  The  Freeman 

New  York),  fine  as  it   ,s  in  imagery  and 

expression,  hicks  the  accompanying  passion 

that  love  poetry  craves.      But  Svvinhiirm.i  n 

ardors  are  seemingly  not  for  our  generation : 

MY  LONELY  ONE 
By  John    ii  mi    Wheelock 

Even  as  a  hawk's  in  the  large  heaven's  hollow 

Vrc  tin-  great    ways  and  gracious  of  your   It 
\o  lesser  heart  or  wearier  wing  ma\    Follow 

In  those  broad  gyres  where  you  rest  and  move 

Most    merciless,    most    high,    most    proud,    most 
lonelj 

In   the  clear  space  helween   the  sky  and  868 
Wheel  her  huge  orbits  where  the  sea  winds  only 
Wander  the  sun-roads  of  Immensitj  . 

v  et  have  I  known  your  heart  and  of  w hat  fashion 

Your  lo\e.  how  great,  how  hardlj  to  be  bon 
Your  tenderness,  too  perfect  for  compassion 

V  our   strength   di\ine.    too   pure  and    proud    for 

scorn. 

You  are  most  beautiful;   t  ho  it  is  given" 

Hut    few   to   lind    yoU,    fewer  still    lo  keep 

Your  high  path  through  i Ik-  solitude  of  heaven, 
Mj   lonely  one.  your  watch  upon  the  Deep, 

\ow  inward  the  gold  glow  of  the  sunset's  splendor 
Veer  your  great  vans     what  haven  in  the  west 
\  iw  draws  you      while  the  mellowing  light  makes 
lender 

V  our    dripping     plumes      what     islands    of    the 

blest  ' 

Lift  me.  Oh.  lift  me  up  10  you  fore\  er. 

Beautiful  Terror'     Let  your  sacred  might 
sioop  to  me  here  and  Save — Oh.  let   me  never 

Sink  From  you  now   to  share  a  lesser  llight! 

Even  >  my  wings  ..,t  longing  fail  me. 

Vn.l   m\    heart    lla^-s       In   solitude  you   move 

I  low  n  t  in- 1  ight  s  shore:  not  praying  shall  avail  me 

lifl  me   fallen  from  your  faultless  love. 


I 


■ 


Although  your  reception  hall  rug  receives  harsh  traffic,  it  will 
brightly  welcome  callers  for  years  longer  if  you  clean  it  w  1th The 
Hoover.  The  Hoover  heats  out  the  destructive  Street  grit  that 
becomes  embedded.  It  sweeps  straight  the  heel-crushed  nap  and 
picks  up  the  stubborn,  clinging  litter.  It  suctions  up  the  color- 
dimming  surface  dirt.  Only!  he  I  loover  does  all  of  these  essentia] 
things.     Ami  it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  w  orld. 

Vhe  HOOVER 

It    Beats  —  as    it    Sweeps — as    it    Cleans 


I  HoO\  BR  S  N    SWEKPI  R    C 

North  Canton,  Ohio  H  n       n,  Canada 
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This   roof   h;is  been 
in   service  23   years 


J 


No  maintenance  expense  for  23  years 


IN  [892  the  Norfolk  &:  Western. 
Railroad  erected  at  Lambert's 
Point,  \  a.,  tin-  warehouse  piers 
shown  here.  A  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion  type  of  roof  was  used  to 
cover  1  hese  buildings. 

I  Ins  was  in  the  days  before  The 
Barrett  Company  issued  Suret) 
Bonds  on  Barrett  Specification 
Roots,  and  before  some  ot  the 
present-day  improved  roofing 
methods    had    been    worked    out. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  was 
no  maintenance  expense  oj  any  kind 
on  these  roofs  until  njij.  In  "tin  i 
words,  the  ow  nets  wen-  absolut<  1) 
free  from  root  trouble  and  root 
expense  for  23  \  cars. 

When  the  turn-  came  to  root 
their  new  wan  house  purs,  then 
was  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
officials  of  the  Norfolk  ,\  Western 
Railroad  as  to  what  rool  the) 
would  use.  They  ordered  the 
new  b  11 1  [dings  co\  ei  ed  v\  1 1 h 
Barreti  Specification  Roofs  as  a 
mat  1 11  ot  eoin  s-. 

I  hese  roots,  show  n  in  t  he  illus- 
trations below,  coyer  an   area  of 

inoit     than    400.000   square    lt<i 


On  them  we  have  issued  our  20- 
Year  Surety  Bond,  and  while  the 
railroad  officials  win  pleased  to 
get  the  Surety  Bond,  the)  knew 
from  experience  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  tor  the  roofs  would  out- 
lier t  he  guarantee. 

The   Surety   Bond 

The  Surety  Bond  is  offered  on 
all  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  of 
fifty  squares  or  more  in  all  cities 
of  25,000  or  over,  and  in  smaller 
places  where  our  Inspection  Service 
is  available.  It  is  issued  by  the 
LJ.  S.  Fidelit)  &  Guaranty  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore,  and  exempts 
1  In-  owner  from  all  maintenance 
expense  foi  the  lite  of  the  Bond. 

(  )ui  onl)  stipulations  are  that 
The  Barrett  Specification,  revised 
April  75,  1920,  shall  be  strictly 
followed  and  that  the  roofing  con- 
tractor shall  be  appro\  ed  b\  us  and 
his  work  subjed  to  oui  inspection. 

These  roots  iakt  the  base  rate 
ot  insurance  and  cost  less  pi  1  \  1  ar 
oi  sen  ice  t  han  an)  ot  hei  t\  pe 
ot   "  pei  manent '    root. 


. 


Wan  ■  No.  2  of  the    '. 

•  r.  Kailiond  at  Lambert's  Poin 


Important   Notice 

The  Barrett  Specification  20-Year 
Bonded  Root  represents  the  most 
permanent  roof-covering  it  is  possible 
to  construct,  and  while  we  bond  it  for 
twenty  years  only,  we  can  point  to 
many  roofs  of  this  type  that  have 
been  in  service  over  forty  years  and 
are  still  in  good  condition. 

For  those  who  wish  a  somewhat 
lighter  and  lower  priced  roof  covering, 
we  recommend  the  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion 1  ype  "A"  Roof  bonded  for  10 
years. 

Both  roots  are  built  of  the  same  high- 
ui  .all •  w  aterproofing  materials. the  only 
difference  being  the  quantity  used. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded 
Roofs  and  copies  oj   The  Barret!  Si 
1  ion  sent  free  on  r, 
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LESSONS  •  IN  -AMERICAN  -  CITIZENSHIP 

Prepared  foi    I  m    LlTERARI    DlGESl   and  especially  designed 
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THE  CANDIDATE'S  PART   I.N   THE  CAMPAIGJN 


HIS    ACCEPTANCE    AND    DECLARATION     -The  < 
didate's  letter  of  acceptance  and  b 
to  the  official  notification  of   bit    aominati 
opening  notes  of  the  campaign.     Thest   two  contribut  thi 

oandidate  are  important  part;,   documi  at  li, 

his  letter  the  candidate  formally  accepts  the  nomination,  indoi 
the  principles  of  the  platform,  and  endea 
position  in  as  strong  a  Iighl  as  possibli    I 
Prof.  J.  A.  Wbodburn  points  out  in  "Political  and  Pai 

Problems  in  the  United  States"  i  Putnam's  ,  thi  candidal  -.Mom 
ventures  to  dissent  from  a  part;,  platform.  "Bui  hi  may,  in 
bis  speech  or  letter,  emphasize  one  of  th  d  endeavor 

to  make  it  'paramount'  in  hia  candidacy;  and  bj  his  record 
and  opinions  on  public  questions  he  may,  m  a  measure,  1>. 
something  more  or  less  than  his  party.  Mr.  Cleveland,  unliki 
his  party  platform  in  L892,  represented  no  uncertain  position  on 
the  silver  question,  while  Mr.  Bryan  was  in  thorough  accord 
with  his  platform  in  1896.  In  a  measure,  Mr.  Cleveland,  in 
his  candidacy  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  virtually  modified 
the  platform  of  his  party.  This  practise,  we  read,  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  platform  and  to  give  th<  candi- 
date's personal  record  and  his  letter  of  acceptance  an  equal 
or  greater  weight  with  the  voters  in  their  judgment  of  the  party  'a 
intentions. 

THE  PLATFORM  — "The  platform- the  official  creed  of  the 
party — has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  play  at  politic-. 
as  a  declaration  'to  get  in  on,  not  to  stand  on.'  Normally  the 
country  should  expect  the  candidate  and  the  platform  to  !><■  in 
harmony, but  they  are  always  not  so,"  says  Professor  Wbodburn. 
"Sometimes,  when  a  candidate  is  'stronger  than  his  party.'  hi 
may  force  a  declaration  in  harmony  with  his  views  from  con- 
vention managers  who  could  otherwise  dodge  or  Btraddli 
Douglas  declared  that  he  would  refuse  a  nomination  on  a  plat- 
form ac<i.ii"scing  in  Southern  demands  on  slavery  in  I860,  and 
Mr.  Bryan's  views  'determined  his  party  platform  in  1896.' 
In  1852  the  Whigs  indorsed  tlu  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  and  at  the 
same  time  nominated  a  military  hero  thought  to  be  acceptable 
to  antislavery  Whigs.  Some  of  the  Northern  Whigs  said  that 
they  'would  vote  for  the  candidate,  but  spit  on  the  platform.' 
The  candidate  and  the  platform  should  not  leave  the  voter  'in 
a  strait  betwixt   two,"  hut  in  case    he   is  so  left,  the  voter  will  be 

inclined  to  accept   the  candidate  and  disregard   the  platform 

The  voters  will  be  fooled  who  trust  to  platforms  and  not  to  men. 
However,  no  worthy  candidate  will  seek  to  l'<  I  in  on  a  platform 
intended  to  mislead  and  deceive." 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  our  national  party  rulers,  and  its  importance  should  be 
appreciated.  In  isis  the  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore 
"directed  the  appointment  of  a  central  committee  of  oni  mem- 
ber from  each  state  to  take  general  charge  of  the  canvass  and 
of  the  party's  interests.     This  was  the  first  National  Commit 

ever  organized,"  according  to  Stan  wood's  "History  of  the 
Presidency."  At  present  the  committee  of  each  party  consists 
of  fifty-one  members  one  from  each  State  and  Territory  and 
oih>  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Professor  Woodburn 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  need  not  be  members  of  the  committee.  The  com- 
mitteemen an-  appointed  at  the  preceding  National  Convention, 

having  been  previously  selected  by  the  State  delegations  to  that 
convention.     Just  before  nominating  candidates  in  the  National 
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WORLD-WIDE-  TRADE  -  FACTS 


SI  MM  \. in     OF   THE    TRADE    OF    CANADA 


Dominion   Bureau   of  Statistics 


Twelve   Months   Ending   March 
1919  1920 


Imports    for    Consumption 

Dutiable  goods 

Free  goods 


5  7.",  7  I  7 
393,230,085 


5093  643,23  1 
370,872,958 


Total  imports,  mdse 


S919  $1,064,516,169 


Dun  collected 


$158,04  ' 


Exports 

dian  $1,216,443,806 

Foreign  .    .  .-,2.321,479 


Total  exports,  mdse.  .  .      $1,268,76 


Imports    b)     Countries 

dom ,  .  . 


United  Kin 

\usi  ralia 

British  Bast  Indies 

British  ( iuiana    

Briiish  South  Africa 
British  West   Indies 

Hongkong 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand 

i  Mini'  British  Empire 

Argent  ine  Republic.  . 

Belgium 

Brazil  

<  'hina 

1  'uba 



Italj 

Japan 

Met  herlands 

i  nited  States 


<  m  her  Foreign  ( Countries 


Exports  by   Countries 

I  niied   Kingdom 
Australia 


British  East   Indies 

111  ii  Ish  <  Iuiana 

Bril  i>~li  Soul  Ii  Ati 

British  \\  is|    I  nclii 

I  longkong 

Newfoundland 

\,  u    Zealand 

<  »1  her   Bl'il  i^h    Kill) 

Argentine  Republic 

Belgium 

Brazil 

( 'hina 
(  iih. i 
Franci 

Italj 
Japa  n 
Netherlands 

i  States 
i  rther  Fori         i       nti  ios 


$73,024,016 

1,963,4  16 

15,223,434 

('■,747.072 

1,300,259 

8,  137,825 

2,121,909 

3,098,834 

.-,  136 

888,207 

1,139,267 

6,270 

1,156,332 

1,954, 166 

3,041 

3,641,24  I 

33 

15,112 

13,618,122 

195  i"" 

.  .ii  199.879 

20,2.'! 


$540,750,977 
I  1,0 

3,831,7  II 

2,646  169 

I  1,992,299 

00,582 

195,110 

I  1 ,32 

ii  22; 

3,170,1  19 

I  t.130 

'ills 

I  088,531 

5  035,975 
!)6  103 

16  ■ 
13  181.5J  I 

198 

l.',  i 


$187,520,613 


$1,239,492,098 

47. 166.1.  i  l 

$1,286,658,709 


$126,269,274 

1,369,218 

16,235.738 

7,412.931 

676,07(1 

12,093,1  I  I 

3,194,959 

2,139,61  I 

3,415  096 

1,267,322 

3,057,269 

911,407 

i  ,973,768 

1.201.  r.711 

17,585,528 

10,60  1  :c, 

700,899 

999,040 

13,635,680 

2,222,434 

802.102,1s, 

35,44S,055 


$489,151  806 

1  1. 115,623 

6,762,259 

s  64! 
10,868  693 

1  34 
I  ii .  1 . 

6,9S 

7,323,323 

6,126  i ... 

•s    I. 

,g  805 

6,329,783 

61,106,938 

,88  98  ! 

16  961.312 

7,732 

164.029.01  I 


PRIN<  [PAL     MM  ICLES    "l     CAN  M>l  v\     PRODI  <  I. 
I  XPORT1  D    I  ROM    I   \\  M)\ 


Animals,  II  *  Ing 

Hun. 

<  'heese 


li, 


lb. 


I  »eh  e    Months 

1  tiding    Murrli 

1920 

158 

n  i 

$9.84  i.359 

126.31 

Coal ton 


( 'an  ridges   

i  ii  her  explosivi  - 
Fish 


Furs 


( I  rain,  oats bush. 

Wheat bush 

<  (ttaer  grain bush 

I  lides  and  si. ins 

Leather 

Meais.  bacon  and  ham lb. 


Beef 


.lb. 


<  'aimed  meal  s 


lb. 


Pork He 

( >ther    meals 

Metals.  Uuminum,  ingots,  etc        cwt. 

Asbestos       ions 

Brass,  old  and  scrap Cfl 

t  topper 

('.old 

Iron  and  si  "el 

Nickel    cwt 


Silv( 


Milk  and  cream 

1'aper,  print  inj  .'»  i 

i  M  her  paper 
Rubber 
Seeds,  fla>  husii 

Pes  tiles  

.1.1.  - 

les,  autos  no. 

\uiii  parts 
w  heal  Hour  1,1,1 

W  olid,  unmanul'ael  ured       

Man ufa ( i ured   wood  pulp         ,« i 

Other   man 


Twelve    Months 
1919 

i  826 
$10,169,722 

$213,432,531 

S3 7  ..'.(ii ■..2' l  I 

$36  302  626 
$13  737  621 

17,879,783 

$15,103,527 

41,808,897 
$96  985,056 

1.706,232 
$8  157,052 

$7  700,048 

$12   137.712 

124. OSS, 741 
MP. 212.  IT.'. 

127,810,294 
$26,594,81  1 

14.140.717 
$5,701,510 

37.31s.HH. 
$11,71  1.021 

$1,340,738 

202,839 

$6  7  12  053 

1  10.24  I 
$9  158  022 

72,685 
$1.1  18.819 

$20,991,179 

202.033 
$58,854,318 

701.C1  I 

$]  1,170,339 

19,759,478 
$19,519,642 

$7,882  799 

13,248,542 
$40,718,021 

^s    I  1  7.77  1 

$5,629,590 

1,890,978 

s.  759  852 

$1  1.819.058 
841.422 

l  1.180 

s,  303  i, 7s 

$1.5  i2  296 

9  205  i 

- 31  659 

s.n  ;s.   288 

1  1,841,656 
$34,706,771 

s  i  055,1 


Ending  March 
1920 
2  I  2d.  13s 
$13,183,666 

$7,36i 

$4,675  047 

$40,687,172 

$20,921,971 

10.768.872 
$9,349, 155 

77,978,037 
$185,044  806 

17.12s   122 

$25,51  1,421 

$19,762,646 

$18,057,152 

223,642  600 
$70,123,580 

1 10,047,800 
$19,637,656 

2,812,706 
$1,102,842 

6,682.300 

-1  (.11  .-,7o 

s.{  .,.",;,  ,-,sii 

192,069 
$£  B80.871 

120.202 

$8,767,856 

•ii 
$1,217  940 

$13  879,332 
$5,974,334 

s       912  659 

III   107 
$9,039,221 

12.370.1,12 

-1  i  255,601 
$10,216,861 

1  1,272,513 
$53,203,792 

$10,049 

Mil  069 

1  127,986 
S6.395.675 

$22,063,620 
si  1,656.483 

24,506 
vi  1,888  60; 

$3,097,466 

8,863,068 
$94,262,928 

$105,336,768 

15,389.582 
$41,383,482 

s:{  1 19,570 


Total  principal  and  other  ar 
ported  .  .  -l  216  (  13,806 


-I  239,  192,098 


'II,.  I 
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not    r<>    skid    on    wet,    slippery    p  nts 


GEN.  ALVARO   OBREGON,  THE   NEW   HOPE   OF  MEXICO 


GEN.  ALVARO  OBREGON  appeals  to  the  Mexican 
ses;  among  other  things,  because  he  has  Lost  bis 
right  arm.  Being  highly  emotional  and  sentimental, 
his  they  attach  more  importance  to  such  limits  down  there 
i  lian  is  the  case  elsewhere.  When  telling  the  Spanish  novelist, 
Blasco  fbafiez,  ho-w  liis 
arm  was  shot  off,  <  leneral 
< >bregon  jokingly  said  (lie 
missing  member  was  re- 
covered only  by  luring  it 
from  its  hiding-place  with 
a  gold  piece.  "  li  is  a 
pity,"  says  Senor  Ibanez 
in  his  account  in  the 
( !hicago  Tribune,  "t  hat 
Obregon's  lost  arm  did 
not  actually  Leave  its  hid- 
ing-place to  seize  t  he  gold, 
as    this   talc    had    it.      The 

arm  would  have  been  wor- 
shiped by  the  people  with 

national       honors.'"        The 

novelist  cites  precedent  for 

this  in  the  story  of  Gen- 
eral Santa  Anna,  who  was 
the  Obregon  of  his  day. 
1 1  appear-  I  hat  Santa  Anna 
lost  a  leg  in  opposing  a 
bodj  of  French  invaders 
at  Vera  <  Iruz.  Immedi- 
ately Santa  Anna's  popu- 
larity rose  to  undreamed- 
of  heights.     The  leg  was 

earned  to  Mexico  Citj 
w  it  h  a  guard  of  honor,  and 

in  t he  midst  of  a  tremen- 
dous demonstration  il  w  as 
buried  in  t he  center  "I'  the 
•  •ii\  under  a  great  monu- 
ment .  I. a  ter  Santa  Anna 
lost   hi-  popularity,  owing 

to  his  ill-success  in  the  campaign  against  the  United  States, 
whereupon  the  people  lore  down  the  monument  to  his 
heroic  leg,  unearthed  the  unfortunate  bone,  and  threw  it  into 
a  dung-heap.  But  lie  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  apparent  that 
Obregon's  popularity  is  based  on  more  than  mere  sentiment. 
Prom  all  that  -ha  been  said  of  this  latest  of  Mexico's  hopes 
since  his  appearand  in  the  limelight,  Obregon  is  a  man  or  som< 
intelligent  tnd  breadth  of  vision.  A-  an  evidence  or  hi-  pro- 
gressive    idea-     he     i-     quoted     a-     Saying     that     he    WOUld    rather 

teach  th'    Mexicans  to  use  the  tooth-brush  than  the  rifle,  would 

rather  see  them   in   schools  than  on   the  battle-field,  and   prefer-. 

any  day,  a  good  i  leetrieian.  machinist,  carpenter,  or  farmer  to  a 
soldier.  Furthi  rmon  .  there  seem  to  he  manj  reasons  to  bel  i 
that  he  i>  well  qualified  to  carrj  out  hi-  idea-  for  the  progr<  ss  of 
Mexico,  for  one  thing,  Obregon  appear-  to  have  the  promise 
of  the  blood.  On  one  side  hi  descend*  from  the  Basques,  the 
sturdy,    intelligent,    law-abidii  in    the    Pyreni 

Mountains,  who  are  neither  Freneh  nor  Spanish.     On  the  other 

side,  the    Indian   blood    in   his   \ein-   i-   not     \    •..      bltt    that    of   tin 

more  stable  Yaqui    and   Mayas,  who  would  rather  follow    the 

peaceful  pursuit  of  farming  than  fight,  hut  who  an  i| 

on  occasion.     T       chief  chara*  >l   his  ancestors  are  also 


-aid  to  he  Obregon's  most    pronounced  traits.      We  are  told  that 

be  had  a  passion  for  farming  before  his  sympathy  for  the  Madero 
revolution  prompted  him  to  lake  up  arm-  in  the  hitter's  behalf. 
Then  t  he  fighting  qua  li  tie-  of  his  Indian  forebears  revealed  them- 
selves, and  he  ha-  become  one  of  th.   most  successful  of  Mexico's 

military  leaders.  Obre- 
gon is  regarded   not    only 

as  the  hope  of   Mexico,  hut 

of  Mexican-American  re- 
lations as  well,  owing  to 
his  extensn  e  knowledge  of 
this  country,  on  the  basis 
of  which  it  is  believed  suc- 
ei  --I'ul  cooperation  can 
finally  he  broughl  about 
between  the  two  republics. 
How  the  Mexican  Leader 
acquired  his  information 
regarding  the  United  States 
is  told  in  an  article  l>\ 
Wilbur  Forrest  in  the 
New  York  Tribunt  : 


Coiirtesj  t 

WHEN    \<>   TRAGEDY    LOOMED   BETWEEN    THEM 

General  Obregon,  at  Presidenl  Carranza's  direction,  receives  the  medal  of  honor 
for  services  in  lighting  the  latter's  foes.  Carranza  (on  the  right)  looks  on  benevo- 
lently, Utile  thinking  lie  is  honoring  the  man  who  will  one  daj  cause  his  downfall. 


German  domination  of 
Mexico  during  the  Euro- 
pean War  became  so  alarm- 
ing in  1918  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  in  Wash- 
ington that  some  Mexican 
of  intelligence  and  or  abili- 
ty to  exercise  ;i  stabilizing 
influence  in  his  oountrj 
should  become  acquainted 
with  the  United  States: 
given  data  and  knowledge 
with  which  to  dispel,  if 
possible,  the  popular  con- 
ception in  Mexico  that 
America  was  a  land  of  su- 
preme hlutV  w  here  official- 
dom said  one  thing  and 
meant   another. 

President  Carranza  and 

those  immediately  around 

him  were  n  garded  a-  hope- 

lesslj    pro-German.      It    was   paramount    that   some  one  should 

he   selected   from    outside   the  inner  cabinet    circle,  a  man  with 

intelligence  and  vision  and  of  importance. 

The  man  picked  was  Alvaro  Obregon.  Accompanied  by 
American  arms  officers  w  ho  spoke  faultless  Spanish  and  w  ho  were 
amiable  and  interesting  host-.  General  Obregon  toured  die 
United  states  from  end  to  end.  lie  saw  our  great  army  can- 
tonments training  hundreds  of  thousands  of  virile  young  men  in 
the  arts  of  modern  warfare,  each  cantonment  housing  a  number 
•  >f  fighters  equal  to  Mexico's  entire  armed  force.  He  saw  greal 
munition-works  turning  out  hundreds  of  ton-  of  conical  steel 
-hell-  for  use  abroad,  work-  constructing  artillery  and  airplanes, 
the  railroad  centers  moving  vast  supplies  Of  mu nil  ions.  food,  and 
material  seaward  for  transport  to  France.  He  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  t he  financing  of  t he  war  and  the  almost  inexhausti- 
ble funds  that  backed  America's  determination  to  win.      He  was 

shown  the  teeming  shipyard-,  the  war-ships,  and  all  the  vast 
machinery  of  American  warfare.  He  was  entertained  by  the 
Arm>  and  \a\>.  He  nut  Secretary  of  state  Lansing  and 
learned  of  America's  real  hope  that  Mexico  would  not  fall 
into  the  net  which  German  intrigue  had  set.  And  Alvaro 
Obregon  was  amazed  and  imprest,  lb-  wont  back  to  Mexico 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  United  state-,  lie  was  a 
stabilizing  influence, 
The  Obregon  tour  of  the  United  states  was  relatively  ituim- 
nii  in  the  bectic  days  of  1918.  But  ii  becomes  over- 
whelmingly important   in  view   of  present   events.     It   presages 


an  era  of  good  will  between  Wa  bin<  ton  and  \b 
may  solve  the  Mexican  problem. 

Obregon'8  Brsl  experienci    as  a  militai     ma  a   1910, 

when,  as  a  farmer  and  trader,  be  organised 

and  neighbors  to  protecl  their  peaceful  proportu    from  b I 

desperadoes  under  Orozco  during  thi   Madi  ro 

driving  out    the   marauders,   Obregon,    who   had    b<  i  rj 

general  bj   Madero,  returned  to  in    agricultural  i  n, 

was  nol   permitted  to  remain  long  in  retirement,  ho 

events  in  .Mexico  finally  r<  achi  'I  a  p 

where  another  war  broke  out.     We  read: 

Madero  was  assassinated  in  February, 
1913.  Obregon  was  among  the  first  to  de- 
nounce Huerta,  Madero'-  ucci  ,,,-  .  i,,, 
usurped  the  Presidency  in  a  deluge  of 
blood  and  a  flood  of  intrigue.  Obrei 
threw  in  his  lot  with  Carranza,  the  dicta- 
torial old  man  who  has  ju-1  fallen,  partly 
by  the  weight  of  sh.cr  dictatorship  and 
partly  by  t  he  force  of  a  moA  emenl  Inaugu- 
rated by  the  Sonora  farmer-general. 

Francisco  Villa,  whom  Obregon  is  now 
called  upon  to  subdue  anew,  was  in  the 
older  days  a  cogeneral  with  Obregon  in 
the  fight  of  Carranza  againsl  Huerta. 
Villa,  however,  of  the  cruder  type,  and 
Obregon;  of  the  higher  plane,  broke,  and 
n  hen  Villa  declared  war  on  ( larranza  Obre- 
gon became  the  hitler's  commander-in- 
chief.  In  1914  he  defeated  Villa  al 
Celaya    and    Trinidad    after  more  than   a 

month  of  skirmishes. 

When  Carranza  became  the  de-facto 
Presidenl  of  Mexico  be  appointed  Obregon 
Minister  of  War.  In  this  position  in  191G 
the  Sonoran  went  to  the  border  and  nego- 
tiated with  Major-Generals  Hugh  L.Scott 
and  Frederick  Funston  for  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  who  had  entered  Mexico 
to  catch  Villa  after  Villa's  raid  on  <  Colum- 
bus, X.  M..  where  eighteen  American 
citizens  had  been  killed  and  a  portion  of 
the  American  city  burned. 

An  agreement  was  reached  at  this  border 
conference  that  Ohregdn  should  send  ten 
thousand  Mexican  troops  to  the  border  to 
cooperate  with  American  forces  for  the 
protection  of  the  international  boundary. 
Obregon,  anxious  to  show  his  good  faith, 
trebled  the  promise  and  sent  thirty 
thousand. 


The  LUen 
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Owing  to  the  dictatorial  and  reaction- 
ary tendencies  of  Carran/.a.  he  and  Obre- 
gon   broke    even    before    the    former    had 

been  formally  inaugurated,  Obregon  re- 
signing as  Minister  of  War  on  May  1.  1917.  It  was  in  1918 
that  Obregon;  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  states  Govern- 
ment, toured  this  country,  as  has  already  been  described,  which 
tour,  it  is  believed,  has  given  him  a  more  tolerant  attitude  to 
Mexico's  neighbor  on  the  north  than  Carranza  ever  had  This 
attitude  is  hinted  at  in  a  .statement  of  his  policy  on  interna- 
tional affairs  issued  June  28,  1919,  when  he  announced  bis  can- 
didacy for  the  Presidency: 

"Inviolability  of  Mexican  sovereignty;  absolute  respect  for 
the  sovereignty  and  institutions  of  other  people.-;  complete 
recognition  of  all  the  rights  legitimately  acquired  in  Mexico  in 
absolute  conformity  to  its  laws  1>\  all  strangers;  to  give  all 
facilities  to  capital  that  desires  to  invest  in  Mexico  for  develop- 
ment of  its  natural  resources;  extension  in  the  most  ample 
manner  to  foreigners  resident  in  Mexico  of  all  the  guaranties 
and  prerogatives  Mexican  law  concedes  to  them;  a  frank 
tendency  to  reenforce  and  widen  Mexico's  foreign  relation-." 

It  should  not  be  concluded  from  the  above,  however,  that  the 
future  President  of  Mexico  has  any  inclination  to  allow  un- 
scrupulous foreigners  to  operate  Ids  republic  for  him.  The 
greatest  promise,  he  holds  out  to  them  is  exactly  what  ('arran.a 
withheld  from  them  fair  treatment:  or.  in  the  gainbling-hou-o 
sense,  a  chance  to  play  on  the  level.  Carran/.a  allowed  his 
immediate  and  petty  subordinates  to  "milk"  the  foreign  cor- 
porations of  Mexico  for  heavy  graft  and  atop  that  taxed  them 
in  every  possible  way. 


Mr-   Obregon  ».i-  SoAorltii  Ma 
tin  daughter  of  a  woaitli)  Sonora  ranchii 
ami    ii  uhc  linn   .1  rcsldi  lit  of  1."-    Vngi'lt  - 
Obrogon  was  a  widower  with  mm   children 
n  lien  In    in.ii  i  led  her. 
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White  Teeth  All  Your  Life 


PEOPLE  seem  to  think  that 
white  teeth  belong  only  to 
childhood  -that  as  you 
grow  older,  your  teeth  have  to 
lose  whiteness.  The  truth  is 
that  discolored,  yellowed  teeth 
are  almost  invariably  a  sign  of 
neglect. 

White  teeth  are  \ oui  i ightful 
heritage.  Assist  nature  to  help 
you  keep  your  heritage,  by  using 
Klenzo  Dental  C'i erne. 

Klenzo  iu>t  only  will  keep  your  teeth 
clean  which  of  coin  si  \  ou  expei  ( 
ever)  d<  ntifi  ia  i"  d<>  but  11  wdl  make 
;  In  in    glistening    white.     While    ii 


busy  cleansing  away  every  foreign 
particle,  it  is  also  polishing  and  whiten- 
ing the  enamel. 

The  cool,  clean  feeling  that  Klenzo 
leaves  in  your  mouth  is  proof  of  the 
good  work  it's  doing.  Every  time  you 
use  it,  you  know  it  is  cleansing  and 
whitening  your  teeth. 

(lit  a  tube  of  Klenzo  tomorrow,  at 
the  nearest  Rexall  store — begin  no:v  to 
whiten    your    teeth.     Klenzo    is    sold 

1  \i  liisn  i  l\   by 
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throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Great  Britain.  S.ooo  progressive 
1 1  t.nl  drug  stores,  united  into  one  world- 
wide, service-giving  organization. 
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thai  a  plain  civilian,  without  tnili  i 
conducl  such  aoteworthy  and  ■.. 

"I  suppose  you  gave  him  1 1 <•    bo< 

"No,  !  don'1  eare  for  honor  that.     I  told  lii 

find  them  in  the  bookstores  if  b<  th<  m. 

he  boughl  them  and  sent  them  on  bon 

W'hiit  ;i  fare*  ur  t  hat   shrewd  '  •  • 

The  hero  doubtless  remembered  tnj  tiili- 

tarism,  so  to  emphasize  his  impartialit     he  jumped 
East. 

"The  Japanese  Minister  also  i  I  « <l  -n>  permission 
the  book  into  Japanese.     My  eampai  n  to  ha 

a  good  deal  of  interesl  over  th<  r< 

"  Has  the  translal  i<»n  a  ppean  d  I   inquii 

"I  don't  know.     I  don't  bother  al tch  matt 

A   long   silence.     I    sat    looking   somewhat    di 
this  man,  so  complex  for  all  of  his   primiti  rho 

alarms  you  at   one  moment    bj    his  crafti 
mishes  you  by  Ins  complete  ingenuousni 

Nevertheless,  he  is  the  most  popular  and  tl 
in   Mexico,    the    man    everywhere    mosl    talked    about      Komi 
people  Love  him   to  the  extent    that    thej    would  die  for  bini. 
Others  hate  him  and   would  like  to  kill  him, 
the  barbarous  outrages  he  ordered  in  the  earlj  days  of  th< 
umphant  revolution,  actuated  bj  some  per  •  him  of  1 

original  character. 

He  appeals  to  the  multitude  for  his  somewhat  rustic  franl 
his  good-natured  wickedness,  and  his  rather  brutal  gaiety       Hi 
has,  besides,  the  prestige  of  a  courage  which   no  one  que 
and  of  an  aggressiveness,  in  a  pinch,  like  thai  of  a    rild  boat 
bay. 

Obregon  expounded  his   platform  to  Senor  Ibanez     Den 
raey — enforcement  of  the  law     realization  of  the  promises  mad, 
by  the  revolution,  which  the  old  chief  had  forgotten 
bution  of  lauds  to  the  poor.     II. ■  did  not    mention  th< 
for  his  own  candidacy,  bul  the  novelist  says  he  could  read    it 
in  his  eyes:  "I  made  Don  Venustiano  President;  now    r 
turn."     At  a1!  events,  it  is  conceded  that  Obregon   fai  ml 

job  and  one  of  the  most  complicated  situations  that  i 
confronted  a  statesman  or  a  soldier.  An  outhne  of  what  is 
tore  him  is  given  by  Mr.  Forresl : 

lie  must  either  conciliate  or  eliminate  such  enemies  a-   Pancho 

Villa,  Felix  Diaz,  and  a  host  of  lesser  feudists  who  are  seemingly 
irreconcilable  to  any  regime  in  Mexico.  He  must  rehabilitate 
the  currency  of  the  country  and  begin  to  pay  interest  on  1 1 1< 
colossal  national  debl  of  Mexico,  lie  must  negotiate  loans  with 
which  to  restock  the  railroads  in  rolling-stock,  now  sadlj  depleted, 
.ind  he  must  teach  his  Mexican  politicians  that  the  time  has 
come  when  personal  ambitions  must  be  overwhelminglj  super- 
seded by  national  welfare  if  Mexico  is  to  survive  the  terribli 
state  in  which  she  finds  herself. 

The  peons  of  Mexico  are  looking  to  Obregon  ami  his  promises 
to  give  them  a  fair  deal,  uplift  and  educate  them  teach  them 
the  use  of  the  t  oot  h-brush  rather  than  to  handle  a  rill. 

The  great  foreign  interests  of  Mexico  are  Looking  to  the 
new  leader  to  make  good  on  his  "fair  deal''  and  "let  li\<  " 
pron  unciatnientos. 

Obregon  himself  has  had  the  less.ni  of  intrigue.  It 
Carranza's  intrigue  in  the  national  elections,  sel  for  July,  in 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  to  beal  him  bj  tic  Bheer  power 
of  Carranza's  control  of  the  military.  Beginning  in  Sonora, 
his  home  state.  Obregon  enlisted  the  aid  of  hi-  faithful  Yaquis, 
organized  the  military  forces  otherwise  in  the  state,  and 
placed  ail  under  the  command  of  Adolfo  de  la  Huet 
and    (ieu.    I'lutaivo   K.  ('alles.      Then   he  I,  t'1   Sonora    I"  G 

elsewhere. 

Sonora    struck    first,    throwing  off   the   ('arran/a    yoke.      Then 

Obregon's  genius  for  organization  began  to  show  up  in  full  light 

at    various    parts   of    the   republic.      State    after   state    tli' 

allegiance  to  Carranza  and  the  dictator  fell. 

Pew  people  who   have  watched   the  kaleidoscopic  events  in 
Mexico  during  the   last    few    weeks,  culminating  with    tin 
sassination  Of  ('arran/a   in   the  mountain-  of  Puebla,  are  wii 
to  believe  thai  Obregon  had  anj  connection  with  the  last  act  in 
the  drama     the  brutal  killing,     On  th<   oiherhand.it  is  evident 
from   the  record  of  the  future   President    that    he  did  everytl 
in  his  power  to  avoid  such  a  crime. 

Adolfo  de  la  lluerta.  tin"  new  Provisional  President 
Mexico,  will  turn  over  his  scat  to  Obregon  after  the  elections 
in  September.  And  it  is  to  Obregon  that  Mexico  looks  for 
redemption.  The  blood  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mood  of  the 
stolid  Yaquis  mixed  in  the  veins  of  this  man  in:»\  empower  him 
with  oapabilitj    \'><v  the   task.      Time  will   tell. 
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anybody,  and  those  who  believe  in  il  foreverybodj  bu1  thems< 

The   lir-t    is   probably    the  largesl    class,    -a;  -    Mr.   Graves,  the 

■  ml  is  negligible,  but    those  who  think  the  l>an  on  booze  a 

fine    thing   for   the  other  fellow   constitute  :i    thirsty    minority 

ig  100  per  cent,  enforcement  impossible  as  yet.     We  read  on: 

There  is  nothing  exclusive    about   this  fraternity.      It   is  made 

up  of  high  and  low.  rich  and  poor.     Most  of  the  men  the  traveler 

meets  on  trains  and  in  hotels  belong  to  it.      It  includes  the  genial, 

ip\,   companionable    folk     the    sort    one    may  condemn    in 

theory  bul  finds  most  agreeable  for  daily  contact. 

isiderable  as  the  drinking  is  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  done 
quietly  and  with  the  shades  drawn,  hardly  ever  in  the  public 
view.  There  is  no  open  and  flaunting  consumption  of  alcohol. 
On  the  streets  of  the  larger  towns  drunkenness  is  a  fare  sight: 
One  of  the  amusing  contradictions  in  the  situation  is  the  satis- 
faction that  even  enthusiastic  drinkers  take  in  the  improved 
aspect  of  their  towns  since  the  present  law  came  in.  It  is 
common  to  meet  a  man  who  will  recite  with  glee  an  exploit  in 
obtaining  the  forbidden  article,  and  then  in  the  next  breath 
sum   iii>  the  dry  regime  in   the  phrase,   "a   mighty  good   thing 

for    the   State." 

The  struggle  against  the  new  order  is  comical  or  pathetic 
according  to  how  one's  sympathies  lie.  The  rope  is  undoubtedly 
tightening  around  the  neck  of  the  liquor  trade,  bul  the  victim 
shakes  it  loose  every  now  and  then  and  has  a  short  spell  of 
joyous  free  breathing.  With  cotton  at  forty  cents  and  tobacco 
at  a  dollar  a  pound  there  is  a  lot  of  ready  mone\  floating  about; 
and  the  moonshiner,  with  the  profits  from  a  quick  turnover  in 
sight,  is  willing  1o  run  1  he  risk  of  jail  especially  since  t  he  sentence 
is  apt  to  he  light.  Judges  and  juries  reflect  the  public  senti- 
ment that  look's  upon  moonshining  as  a  game  rather  than  a 
••rime,  a  phenomenon  that  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  North 
( larolina. 

The  men  who  produce  illicit  whisky  are  experts  at  fashioning 
the  stills,  says  Mr.  Graves.  During  his  investigations  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  permitted  him  to  enter  a  room  where 
captured  stills  were  kept  pending  demolition.  There  wen 
■  eral  varieties  of  them,  all  with  the  common  feature  of  :i 
coiled  pipe  running  out  of  the  top.  "Every  moonshiner  has 
his  own  method  of  construction,"  said  the  revenue  agent  who 
accompanied  the  interested  visitor.  "We  know  the  designs  S() 
well  by  i  hi-  time  t  hat  w  hen  wo  find  a  still  we  can  tell  who  made 
it ."     The  agenl  conl  inued  : 

"This  one  is  the  Cole  pattern:  that  one  at  your  right  was 
made  by  the  Reillys,  and  that  one  there,  behind  you-  is  the 
Turner  pattern.  Now  this  one—  '  he  pointed  to  still  another — 
"is  probably  the  best  of  all.  We  just  captured  it  yesterday. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  a  hundred  and  forty  gallons.  You 
how  low  and  squal  it  is.  That  means  it  has  a  big  heating 
surface  and  can  turn  out  whisky  much  faster  that  the  tall  and 
slender  kind." 

Ill  drew  my  attention  to  a  still  over  in  a  corner,  quite  unlike 
an\  of  the  others.  His  tone  showed  he  had  a  greal  Contempl 
for  it.  There  was  something  about  il  that  had  a  familiar  look. 
hut   I  did  not  realize  what  il  was  until  he  explained. 

"Thai  i-  one  I  happened  to  pick   up  on   a    trip  down   in   the 
i.     The  Orange  County  blockers  don't  have  any  such  crude 
things.      h    is  made  of  two  common  zinc  wash-tubs,  one  turned 
upside  down  on  the  other  and  soldered  toil.     That  is  t  he  kind 
fellow  -  in  I  he  Rasl  make  t  heir  '  monkey  rum  '  in.      Ours  up  1b 

ar<    all  of  copper.     Th  perfect!}   rounded,  and 

i nd  a  lo      i  3." 

Tin  re  i-  no:  .  .,■  difficult  alum  oon- 

shiners  make  i  heir  si  ill  ured 

Beginnin        -   Li    i   roll  of  capper  shci  li  ie  ri\  ets,  and  a 

simple  tools.  fhoA  can  make  a  hiindred-and-fifty-gallon  still 
in  thne  <|a  i  •>-!   of  mil    more  than  $300.      Willi  an  invi 

incut  of  MOO  more  for  meal  H)c\    can  turn  on!   in  two  more  di 
a  hundred  gallons  of  corn-whisky.     This  they  can  market     and 
I  hey    know    where    t,.   do   it     ai    $15   a    gallon.     Profit,   $1,100 
in    live.,  i  ',    course,    Iha1    i  .mi   average  uch 

thing  works  out 

fectly.      Hut  it  does  happi  motimes;      If  thej   can 

turn  oul    their  whisky  and  \ith  it   before  tin    revenue 

•,t  arrives,  the  moonshinoi  hether  he  captures 

and  breaks  up  the  still  or  not.     'I'1  afford  to  make  another 

lor  i  In    next   turno 

The    enterprising    moonshi  in    the 

disti  ibutioi  irodud .     'flu,      \h 

rail  old   II. 


New  York  World,  that  in  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  near  the 
Southern  Railway  track-  one  desirous  of  procuring  a  supply  of 
stimulant  could  fro  t>>  an  apple-tre<  where  an  old  trumpet  hangs 
from  a  limb  and  blow  a  blast.  Presently  would  amble  up  an  old 
gray  horse  with  a  sack  on  his  back  containing  t  wo  jujrs  of  "  moun- 
tain dew."  I  pon  the  removal  of  the  jugs  and  the  placing  of 
fifteen  dollars  in  tin  sack,  the  horse  would  turn  around  and  return 
whence  he  came,  the  place  whereof  no  man  would  know.  It  is 
further  said  that  the  automobile  is  an  im  porta  nt  factor  in  the 
moonshining  business.     T]  esl  operators,  we  are  told,  when 

they  have  completed  a  day's  worl  a1  the  still,  have  an  automo- 
bile ready  at  night,  load  their  keys  or  barrels  in  it,  and  make  for 
the  market  as  fast  as  they  can.      Says  tin    World  correspondent: 

Those  who  conduct    this   traffic   have  learned   from   e.xperieiir, 
thai  the  larger  and  more  pow  erful  the  machine  they  use  the  harder 
it  is  for  the  revenue  officers  to  interfere  with  them.     Not  long 
ago    Slate    and    Federal    officers    were    informed    that    a    certain 
fellow    with    a    larg*    Cadillac   machine    was   doing  a    thri- 
w  hisky  business,  obtaining  his  supplj  from  illicit  stills  somev  I 
back  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  disposing  of  it  in 
three  or  four  cotton-mill  towns  in  the  Piedmont  region. 

Two  or  three  i  fforts  were  made  lo  catch  this  bootlegger,  but 
each  lime  he  go1  away  by  hard  driving.  One  day  when  he 
passed  along  a  popular  thoroughfare  going  into  the  mountains 
officers  wen  notified  ami  they  Imih  a  rail  fence  across  tin 
Yadkin  River  I >ri<l^i ■  to  stop  him  on  his  wa>  back.  But  thai 
ruse  failed,  for  when  the  chap  -aw  the  fence-  he  turned  on  the 
gas,  pui  his  foot  on  the  accelerator,  and  knocked  the  obstruction 
into  the  river  and  wenl  down  tin  mountain  at  such  speed  the 
officers  never  gol  him.  Later,  however,  he  was  siopt  by  a 
blockade  of  automobiles  on  the  same  bridge  and  arrested. 

People  w  ho  go  lo  the  nio\  ie-  or  read  novels  dealing  with  life  in 

the  Soulli  and  thus  have  received  the  idea  that  a  n nshiner  i-  a 

bold,  bad  man,  with  wild,  black  whiskers  and  a  murderous 
squirrel  rifle,  would  lie  disappointed  if  Ihey  could  see  the  t\  pical 
boo/.e-maker  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Graves.  Of  course,  there  are 
desperadoes  in  the  business,  he  admits,  but  il  seems  thej  are 
not  in  Orange  County.     He  explains: 

Th.    moonshiner  of  Orange  County-   or  rather  the  northern 

part .  for  I  he  operators  in  the  SOUl  hern  part  are  looked  dow  n  upon 

mall  frj       is  not   that  kind  at  all.      lie  is  a  business  man.     lie 

does  not  trifle  with  the  punj   little  fifteen-  or  twenty-gallon  -nil 

so  often  found  elsewhere;    nor  does  he  mash   up  corn  with  crude 
instruments  to   make  his  deadly  brew,     lb    despises  a   still  of 
less  than  a    hundred   gallons    capacity,  and   he  buys  his  meal   ie 
I  he  wholesale.      He  i-  out  for  big,  quick  profits. 

In  the  North,  and  even  in  Europe,  I  had  heard  from  old 
friends  about  the  Orange  whisky-makers,  and  of  (heir  per- 
sistence in  the  face  of  a  ceaseless  and  energetic  raiding  campaign. 
So  when  I  go1  hack  home  I  hastened  to  make  investigations  on 
the  ground. 

I  doubl  if  tltere  is  a  quieter,  more  orderly  countj  in  tin  United 
Stale-  than  Orange  in  North  Carolina.  People  attend  to  their 
own  affairs  about  as  scrupulously    as  anywhen  else  in  the  world 

except  the  Federal  agent,  who  is  regarded  by  main  a-  unduly 
meddlesome.  Whites  and  blacks  gel  along  excellent!}  together. 
The  court  records  are  remarkably  free  from  crimes  oi  violence. 
At  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  county  is  the  State  Unh  ersity. 
I  he  center  of  a  community  w  here  life  proceeds  w  it  h  all  1  he  tran- 
quillity thai  tradition  associates  with  the  precincts  of  learning. 
And  at  the  northern  end.  a  scon'  of  miles  away,  the  moonshiners 
pursue   their  tasks  no  less  conscientiously   than   the  profes 

-indent-  pursue  theirs,  albeit   with  pained  regrel   that   the 
i  rnmenl  should  be  so  misguided  as  to  int<  rfere  with  them. 

Hillsboro,  the  county  seat,  was  the  capital  of  North  Carolina 
in  Colonial  days,  li  was  the  headquarters  of  Lord  Corawa 
before  he  went  lo  meet  General  Greene  in  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court-house  in  1781  One  of  North  Carolina's  favoriti  jokes 
is  thai  if  Cornwallis  could  return  to  Hillsboro  to-daj  In  would 
find  it  unchanged.  I  know  this  is  a  libel,  for  I  saw  several 
automobiles  on  the  main  streel  and  a  modern  cotton-mill  on  the 
•  due  of  the  town.  But  t  he  place  retains  a  rare  flavor  of  old  ii> 
quite  oul  of  harmony  with  the  twentieth  century.  The  families 
thai  have  played  a  leadin.tr  part  in  the  life  of  tin  stall  since  the 
ila>  Revolution,  thai   have  supplied  cabinel   ministers, 

Senators.  Governors,  and  judges,  are  still  then  under  the  same 
old  nana 

The  Federal  agent  in  Hillsboro— he  is  still  called  a  revenue 
at.  but   this  is  a  misnomer  now  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
i  rumen!    allow-   no  strong  drink   to  be   made,   tax  or  no   tax 

in    1  lillsboro    look    upon    hi- 
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GUARANTEED 
TO  BE  OF  WINCHESTER  QUALITY" 

THE  old  master  did  not  attempt  to  justify  his 
creation  with  many  worded  descriptions.  I  [e 
simply  signed  his  name.  And  today,  hundredsof 
years  after  his  death,  the  living  recognize  and 
appreciate  that  master  s  skill. 

Just  so  this  modern  Master  Industry  places  ^n 
its  products  its  imprint  of  superior  workmanship 
— a  trade  mark,  which  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury has  stood  for  quality  and  integrity  through- 

out  the  world. 

A  guarantee  is  the  expression  of  an  institution's 
faith  in  its  products.  Oui  faith  is  expressed  In 
these  six  simple  words:  "Guaranteed  to  be  oi 
Winchester  Quality.        There  can  be  no  stronger 


guarantee. 
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affietionately  called  in  his  home  town,  Scranton,  Pa.)  got  pasl  the 
Buffalo  Bill  days  and  emerged  into  the  long-trou  riod  he 

decided  he  would  become  a  physician,  and  so  he  went  to  a  medical 
iol,  in  due  course  of  time  got  his  sheepskin,  hung  out  his 
shingle,  and  settled  down  to  whal  he  expected  would  be  a  mor< 
or  less  sedentary  life  -that  is,  in  so  far  as  picturesque  adventure 
was  concerned.  After  practising  for  a  time  in  his  native  city  of 
uton  he  came  to  New  York  and  did  a  lo1  of  hospital  and 
general  practise  work.     And  life  flowed  along  with  monotone 

iquillitj  until  1913.  It  was  in  thai  year  thai  accident  or  fate 
marred  Dr.  Ryan's  design  for  the  quiet,  simple  life  and  plunged 
him  abruptly  into  adventure. 

The  State  Department  sent  him  to  the  troubled  state  of 
Torreon,  Mexico,  to  aid  in  the  repatriation  of  American  citizens 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  6nd  themselves  caughl  in  the 
vortex  of  Mexican  revolt.  From  the  outset  ihis  work  had  its 
element  of  danger  and  great  possibilities  for  adventure,  bu1  until 
near  the  very  end  of  it  all  went  along  in  a  most  matter-of-faol 
manner.  Then  things  began  to  happen.  A  rebel  chiefl 
swooped  down  on  Dr.  Ryan,  captured  him.  and  scurried  away 
with  him  to  his  headquarters  in  the  mesquite- and  pinon-covered 
hills.      1 1  was  Dr.  Ryan's  first  experience  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  real  excitement  came  the  next  morning  at  the  fateful 
hour  of  sunrise.  Dr.  Ryan  was  led  out  to  be  shot  by  a  firing 
squad.  He  listened  to  his  sentence  with  a  calm  contempt,  fac- 
ing his  captors  wit  h  a  stoical  eye  ami  a  cool  amiability.  Perhaps 
this  disarmed  his  enemies.  At  any  rate,  they  did  not  shool  him. 
lie  was  told  thai  fche  execution  would  he  postponed  until  the 
following  morning,  and  he  was  again  led  out  to  he  shot.  Once 
more  he  was  repriced,  and  t  his  sorl  of  thing  went  on  for  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  days  Fifteen  times  he  was  led  out  at  dawn  to  be 
shot  and  fifteen  times  was  granted  a  day-to-day  lease  of  life 
through  some  fantastic  whim  on  1  he  part  of  the  rebel  leader  who 
had  condemned  him.  And  then  he  and  the  others  who  had  been 
cap!  ured  wit  h  him.  or  some  of  them,  were  sel  scot  free  and  made 
their  way  back  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Members  of  the  party 
in  relating  their  harrowing  experience  later  said  thai  in  the  rebel 
camp  Dr.  Ryan,  doomed  to  die.  faced  1  he  music  with  wonderful 
stoicism.  The  doctor  himself  says  he  didn't  feel  a  bit  stoical, 
but  after  the  lirst  few  sunrises  he  began  to  get  a.  bit  used  to  if  and 
a  bit  more  hopeful. 

This  experience  must  have  given  him  at  least  a  cold  contempt 
for  death,  for  since  then  he  has  flirted  with  if  many  times,  and 
except  for  a  broken  arm  and  two  broken  ribs  -and  an  attack  of 
typhus — has  come  out  unscathed.  His  seems  to  be  a  charmed 
life. 

Colonel  Ryan  was  made  director  of  the  American  Red-Cross 
Service  Hospital  at  Belgrade  when  lie  wenl  to  Serbia  in  1915. 
While  in  ihis  position  he  was  captured  three  times  by  the  Aus- 
trian armies  that  swepl  back  and  forth  with  the  change  of  the 
tide  in  the  fortunes  of  war.      We  read  further: 

These  captures,  however,  lacked  tomewhal  the  thrill  of  the 
Torreon  escapade.  Not  once  was  Dr.  Ryan  led  out  to  be  shot. 
The  immense  need  of  his  services,  if  no  oilier  reason,  precluded 
any  warrant  of  death.  With  a  staff  of  only  seven  physicians  and 
twenty-five  nurses  he  supervised  or  performed  operations  on  no 

fewer  than  8,000    ■' led  during  the  year  lie  was  stationed  in 

Belgrade,  and  in  addition  to  that  had  a  typhus  epidemic  to  tight. 
Epidemic?     More  of  a  plague  it  was,  for  it  swept  the  heroic  little 

bian  armj  completely  off  ils  feet,  and  with  the  tenacitj  of  t  In- 

•ties  and  the  lack  of  supplies  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  tq  cope 
with  it.  Serbian  soldiers  died  by  the  thousand  and  Dr.  Ryan 
himself  was  stricken.     Alter  lingering  between  life  and  death  for 

eral  weeks,  \ir  finally  recovered,  and  to-day  he  admits  that, 
despite  his  i  in  Mexico  and  other  harrowing  experien 

the  attack  of  typhus  broughl  him  closer  to  the  grave  than  any- 
thing he  has  e\  er  undergone. 

When   Dr.   Ryan  li  rade  he  broughl   with  him  a  trunk 

full  of  war  souvenirs,  but  it  got  onlj  a-  far  as  Budapest,  through 
which  he  had   to   i  his  wa>    to  Switzerland.      Among  the 

SOUVenirs   was  a    large  shell      a    "dud"      he   had    picked    up  on  a 

battle-field.     It  was  supposed  to  be  harmless,  but   tl  age- 

ishers  in  the  station  at  Budapesl  handled  the  trunk  with  such 
ferocitj  that  the  shell  exploded  and  wrecked  much  of  tin  station. 
\^>r.  Ryan  was  not  man  'Inn  tin-  happened,  but 

alt  ho  se\  eral  oi  hers  were  killed  and  injured,  1  ed  without  a 

scratch.     The  episode  made  him  a  pi  ir  the  fourth 

tbne.     He  was  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  Austrian  of- 
ficials that  except   for  his  zeal  for  souvenirs  he  had  no  special 

object    in  bringing  the  bomb  into   th.  several 

da;  tltion   w  a-  allowed    to   p  ■  a\  .    "  The 

venirs,  incidentally,  were  all  di  nee  then  Dr.  I; 
ha-  let                            shells  se>  erely  aloi 

Colonel   Rj  ond  tri]  ok  him   to  Saloniki, 


.  to  investigate  medical  conditions  and  confer  with  the 
Allied  medical  fore,-.  I  b  n  he  added  to  his  brilliant  record  in 
the  Red-Cross  medical  service.  He  also  added  to  his  record  of 
thrilling  experiences,  for  we  read: 

Lasl  summer  he  was  sent  to  the  Baltic  region  in  the  capacity 
of  Red-Cross  Commissioner  for  North  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
i 

Aiiho  the  Central  Powers  hail  signed  armistices  and  Europe 
was  supposed  to  be  in  a  virtual  -late  of  peace,  Dr.  Ryan  saw  plenty 
of  fighting  in  the  Baltic  region  and  was  in  the  thick  of  most  of  it, 
and  besides  thai  he  had  another  typhus  epidemic  to  combat, 
lie  was  with  the  Yudenitch  army,  running  Red-Cross  units,  lasl 
winter  when  Yudenitch  came  within  an  ace  of  capturing  Petro- 
grad  from  the  BolsheviM,  and  somewhat  earlier  than  that  he  was 
with  the  famous  Von  der  Goltz  when  that  German  general. 
oring  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  continued  to  harry  Poland. 
Esthonia,  Lithuania,  and  the  other  little  states  of  the  Baltic, 
littoral. 

A-  for  hi-  -i  cond  typhus  experience,  it  was  gained  last  .lanuaiw 
when  the  dreaded  disease  ravaged  the  population  all  along  'he 
eoasi  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Dr.  Ryan  wiped  it  out  in  exactly 
three    weeks.       His   experience   with    the   disease    in    Serbia    stood 

him  in  good  -lead.  and.  besides,  he  was  now  able  to  get  the  n< 
sary  supplies.  In  the  three  weeks  he  treated  16,000  patients, 
deloused  t  hem.  their  clothes,  their  homes,  eA  eryl  hing  they  poss<  si 
that  might  lie  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  an  infected  cootie.  He  es- 
tablished quarantines  at  the  two  main  gateways,  Narva  and 
Royal.     He  prescribed  for  the  ailing  and  segregated  those  who 

had  nol  been  assailed.  In  three  week-  there  was  no  trace  of 
typhus  in  all  that  region  except  whatever  traces  there  might, 
be  among  the  convalescent  s. 


GOVERNMENT  PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  BIG 
ROUND-UP   OF   DRAFT   DODGERS 

THE  CRACK  <>'  DOOM  is  sounding  for  the  draft- 
dodger,  for  that  wily  gentleman  who  hid  behind  a  tree 
when  his  neighbor  shouldered  a  gun  and  went  marching 
off  to  war  is  soon  to  be  bronchi  forth  and  haled  before  a  court 
martial.  The  domesday  book  of  names  which  ha-  been  under 
preparation  at  Washington  since  December,  1918,  will  soon  be 
readw  and  when  it  is  completed  the  Government  will  begin 
searching  tin  woods  for  1 7- S,91  1  men  who  suddenly  became  deaf 
when  the  bugler  blew  the  call  to  arms  in  the  spring  of  1917. 
In  the  meantime,  says  Walter  J.  Wood  in  '/'/,<  .1 
Weekly  Nfew  York),  the  War  Department  i-  only  skirmishing 
with  the  slacker,  -ending  out  small  raiding  parties  to  cut  away 
the  underbrush  for  a   surer  lire  when  the  big  guns  are  prepared 

aei imi.     A-  h<  sees  it, — 

The  draft  deserter  is  too  well  seasoned  an  old  bird  to  be 
brought  down  with  grape-shot.  A  big  Bertha  i-  whal  is  needed. 
And  the  War  Department  i-  gel  tiny-  ready  to  put  aside  the  sling- 
shot and  u-c  it.  It  is  preparing,  as  soon  as  its  black  li-t  is  ready, 
to  publish  broadcast  the  name-  and  addresses  of  the  nun  whose 
ears  were  stuffed  with  the  cotton-batting  of  cowardice  or  in- 
difference when  the  call  to  the  colors  was  sounded  in  t  he  ev  entful 
days  of   1917  and   1918. 

When  the  War  Department  makes  public  the  li-t  of  men 
classified  as  wilful  deserters,  it  will  be  assisted  by  tin  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  various  State  and  local  officials,  the  American 
mu.  and  other  patriotic  societies  in  making  arrests.  Officials 
who  are  busy  loading  the  guns  for  a  campaign  against  the 
erters  say  that  they  have  remarkable  assurances  of  wide- 
spread and  general  cooperation  throughout  the  country.  Abstract 
eo  |  lies  of  the  li-t  of  name-  grouped  by  States  and  other  convenient 
divisions  will  be  made  available  for  postmasters,  police  stations, 
sheriffs,  detective  .  .  and  all  government   intermediaries. 

Once  they  are  caught,  meting  "Hi  justice  to  the  draft  de- 
serters would  appear  to  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter, 
te  to  tin  contrary.  Most  of  these  men  are  -killed  hands  at 
beating  the  devil  around  the  bush.  To  get  any  appreciable 
number  of  convictions,  the  War  Department  must  be  prepared 
io  in  ry  excuse-  known  to  the  human  mind. 

When  the  men  are  apprehended  each  case  will  be  investigated 
on  its  merit-.  If  the  investigation  show-  a  man  apparently  to 
he  guilty  of  wilful  evasion  of  military  service  he  will  be  tried. 
If  the  offense  of  wilful  desertion  can  noi  be  proved,  altho  tin-  in- 
dividual did  fail  to  report  for  military  service,  ^\ur  to  neglect  or 
it  of  his  own,  the  War  Department  will  give  him  a  discharge 
Mug  that  this  man  failed  to  report  for  duty  until  posted  as  a 
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"Get  together 

and  get  to  work" 

— says  Chas.  M.  Schwab 


THERE    should    be    no    such 
thing  as  "unemployment"  in 
America  today. 

This  morning,  a  million  machines 
in  a  hundred  thousand  plants  stood 
ready  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
American  workman — turning  the 
raw  material  fed  to  them  into  the 
finished  products  the  world  needs. 

Greater  production  depends  on 
two  things  only — the  ability  of  our 
workers — and  the  capacity  of  our 
machines. 

Held  by  a  thread 

Look  into  those  machines  which 
count  for  so  much  in  our  life  and 
commerce.  With  few  exceptions 
they  are  subtle  contrivances  of 
iron  and  steel  —  carefully  artic- 
ulated mechanisms,  all  held  in  per- 
fect unity  by  a  m>  riad  unnoticed 
hidden  threaded  parts.  ^  ithout 
the  multiplicity  of  these  machines, 
there  could  be  no  quantity  produc- 
tion in  America  today — no  work 
for  our  millions  of  men  who  labor. 


And  without  the  tools  and  machines 
which  cut  threads  in  quantities  for 
these  fitted  parts  there  could  be 
no  such   assembly  of  machinen 

as  we  see  today  in  a  modern  work 
plant. 

Such  quantity  production  is  the 
outcome  of  the  past  fifty  years  of 
mechanical  dc\  elopment  in  Amer- 
ica— to  which  #TD  and  its  parent 
companies    have    contributed   no 

small  part. 

Our  service  to  you 

We  stand  today  —  matured— but 
still  alert  to  grow.   To  supervisors 

and   workers,    engineers    and    de- 
signers,  who  seek   to  perfect   and 
produce  in  worth- while  quantiti 
the  inventions  and  resulting  prod- 
ucts on  which  they  are  working, 
^TO1  today  offers  a  definite  and 
tangible  service.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  send  the  coupon     or  a  letter 
under   your  personal    signature 
for  ''Tools  and  Dividends."  a  non- 
technical  consideration  of  a   tech- 
nical subject. 
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GREENFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Couudiuil  I'luiil— Gait,  Ontario,  Canada 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Make  Your  Kitchen 
A  Joy  Spot 

JLjEARN  the  comforts  —  the 
joy  of  working  in  a  kitchen  where 
tin-  air  is  always  pure,  fresh  and 
invigorating,  keep  your  home 
cool,  clean  and  Banitary— free 
from  objectionable  cooking  odors 
and  greas>  fumes, by  installing  an 


itdieio 
kntilator 


Here  is  a  comfort  ever)  family  can 
afford.  Costs  less  than  one  cenl  an  hour 
to  operate  ea8j  to  install  -  connects 
with  anj  ordinary  lamp  socket  —  can 
l>c  placed  in  .m\  window  sash,  door, 
transom  <>r  outside  \n -» 1 1  <>| ><- 

Ask  your  Electrical  or  Hardware 
dealers  about  this  II  (.  Kitchen  I  enti- 
lator,  <>r  write  us  (Hirer  /<>r  illustrated 
literature. 


FOR  OFFICES  STORES 
FACTORIES  •  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
RESTAURANT5    THEATRES    HOMES      ETC 

ILG tllCTRIC  VENTILATING  CO  -  CHICAGO 

WEST  WHITING  STREET 
Ol!  Principal  Chi 


drafl  deserter  and  until  after  the  signing 
of  th«'  armistice,  and  performed  no  mili- 
tary service  whatsoever  in  the  war  wiih 
( lermany. 

The  War  Department's  plan  is  to  give 
sentences  of  from  iw<>  to  six  months  to  men 
found  guilt}  of  desertion,  excepl  in  but- 
standing  cases,  such  as  the  Bergdoll  affair, 
where  the  desert  ion  lias  been  a  red  rag  in 
the  pubUc's  face.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
slacker  clean-up  asserl  thai  the  general 
policy  now  contemplated  will  be  to  brand 
the  deserter,  give  him  a  shorl  sentence,  and 
1  hen  1  urn  him  loose  with  his  own  conscience 
stamped  for  eternity.  The  Department 
considers  this  better  public  policy  than  lill- 
ing  the  military  prisons  of  the  country  for 
a  period  of  years.  For  wherever  the  drafl 
dodger  noes  he  will  always  be  known  for 
wliai  he  is. 

The  firsl  step  toward  a  linal  settlement 
of  the  account  between  ihe  Government 
and  the  drafl  deserter  came  soon  after  the 
armistice  when,  on  December  23,  L918,  the 
Secretary  of  War  authorized  the  Adjutant- 
General  to  "complete  the  records  with  ref- 
erence to  draft  deserters"  with  a  view  to 
the  preparation  of  just  such  a  black-lisl  as 
is  now  being  compiled.  In  order  to  make 
ready  this  consolidated  directory  of  slackers, 
ii  was  firsl  necessary  to  have  in  Washing- 
ton the  draft  record-  of  the  4,648  local 
boards  which  reported  registrants  as  draft 
deserters.  In  December,  H)1S,  all  local 
boards  were  directed  to  segregate  from  the 
List  of  24,000,000  registrants  the  records 
of  all  men  reported  as  draft  deserters  a1 
any  time  during  the  war.  The  boards  be- 
gan shipping  these  records,  189,003  names 
in  all.  to  Washington  in  March,  1919. 

\o  SOOner  had  the  records  arrived  ai   the 

national  ca  pital  i  han  it  was  obvious  thai  a 
long  weeding-out  process  would  be  neces- 
sarj  before  any  lisl  accurately  and  justly 
stigmatizing  the  wilful  drafl  dodgers  could 
be  -i\  en  to  the  country.  The  story  of  how 
this  lisi  of  189,003  name-  has  finally  been 
whittled  down  to  L73,9U  is  a  long  record 
of  painstaking  research  among  govern- 
ment archives. 

\fh-r  months  of  checking  and  rechecking 

it    was  found    that    L63.000  names  could    be 

struck  out,  because  the  cases  of  these  men 
had  been  disposed  of  in  some  way  or  other 
while  the  war  was  pending.  The  largest 
percentage  were  men  who  had  enlisted  in 
1  he  Army,  Na\  y,  or  Marine  ( 'orps  and  had 
failed  lo  inform  their  local  board-.  Thou- 
sand- had  failed  to  reporl  for  s<  n  ioe  a1  the 
right  time  and  arrived  late  at  camp.  Hun- 
dred- more  already  had  been  convicted  of 
desertion.  Some,  too,  had  been  discharged 
as  physical  wrecks  withoul  trial.  A  certain 
entage  of  registrants  died  after  their 
induction   order-  w<  tiled   and   before 

they  were  to  reporl  to  camp.     In  these  and 

in  other  minor   ways    163,000    of   th(     189,- 

003  v  ere  accounted  for. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1919 
the     Adjutant-General    and    the    Provost- 

Mar-hal-(  ieneral   went    over  the  remaining 
"in    names   of   men    listed    as   d(  Si 

and  eliminated  151,000  as  "shown  by  ex- 
amination of  their  draft  record's  no:  to  be 
properlj  chargeable  v\  i1  h  desert  ion."  V.\  ery 
imaginable  tangle  of  paper  work  and  human 

life  was  found  to  be  behind  the  erroneous 

listing  of  1  he-e    151  ,000  names. 

Thus,  ■  tral  ion  of  2  '.- 

000.000,  the  lisl  of  those  who.  it  would 
appear  on  the  surface,  deliberate^  dodged 
the  drafl.  was  reduced  to  173,911,  or  con- 


siderably less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
regi-!  ration. 

Pending  publication  of  the  list  of  de- 
serters,  any  man  who  may  be  charged  with 
drafi  desertion,  and  who  wishes  to  avoid 
the  humiliation  of  arresl  by  police  officials 
and  removal  to  cam)),  may.  it  is  -aid  in  the 
War  Department,  voluntarily  surrender  at 
the  nearest  army  camp,  post,  or  station 
and  ask  thai  hi-  case  !>••  investigated  and 
his  stal  us  definitely  fixt. 


RAILROADING    IS   IMPROVING— AT 
LEAST  ON   THE   SCREEN 

I  N  these  days  of  various  railroad  troubles 
L  it  i-  refreshing  to  know  that  railroading 
on  1  he  screen  at  leasl  has  improved  and 
thai  train  functionaries  are  performing 
their  manifold  duties  in  the  most  approved 
fashion.  Tiim  was  when  the  depic'ions 
by  i  In-  average  scenario-writer  of  act  ion  on 
th<  line  would  make  railroad  men  squirm 
in  their  -eat-  and  think  things  1  bat  are  not 
usually  sei  down  in  black  and  white.  The 
picture-writers  often  didn't  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  tail  Light  and  a  tie-plate, 
says  Charles  Frederick  Carter  in  The  Batii- 
and  ohm  Employees'  Magazine  (Haiti- 
more).  The  operator pf  the  projection  ma- 
chine would  throw  on  the  screen  ac'ions 
one  would  never  learn  in  a  correspond*  i  ce- 
school  course  in  railroading,  and  the  embel- 
lishments added  b\  a  wildly  imaginative 
writer  wen-  as  far  removed  from  human 
possibility  as  they  were  thrilling.  With 
scathing  scorn,  the  writer  i<  II-  us: 

F'rinsiance.  a  railroad  picture,  perpe- 
trated a  few   short    months  ago.  showed   all 

action  on  railroad  equipment  or  premises. 
At  one  time  the  villain  wanted  to  gel  at 
somebody  in  a  sleeper;  so  what  does  the 
low-lived  pup  do  but  sneak  oui  of  a  window 
and  swing  himself  along  the  outside — not, 
I  he  roof,  but  the  side  of  the  train,  which 
was  running  sixty-seven  miles  an  hour,  or 
maybe  a  shade  belter.  Flies  are  pretty 
good  ai  walking  on  the  sides  of  cars,  but 
no  fly  could  or  would  try  to  walk  on  the 
side  of  a  coach  running  at  that  speed.  Hut 
the  villain  tripl  Lightly  from  window-sill  to 
window-sill  with  his  hands,  holding  hi-  feet 
up  SO  as  not  lo  mar  the  nice  -hoi  shine  in 
which  he  had  invested  ten  cents  before 
goine,  aboard. 

Arriving  at  the  proper  window,  lion. 
Villain    holds  on  to  1  he  sill  with  one   hand 

while  the  train  lurches  around  curves  on 

■  heel,  and  lake-  low  joint-  with  a  ho]), 
ski]),  and  jump,  while  with  his  other  hand 
he  pries  open  the  window-sash,  the  fasten- 
ings of  which  appear  to  have  been  placed 
outside  w  here  meddlesome  pa--.  ng<  r-  could 
not  get  at  them,  and  craw  I-  in.  After  COm- 
init  intra  f<  w  assaults  w  ith  intent  to  kill,  he 
returns  to  his  own  seat  in  the  first  day- 
coach  bach  of  'he  smoker  in  safely  because 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  enuring  a  moving 
train  through  a  window  was  sure  nol  to 
attrad  attention.  Otherwise,  why  did  he 
no'  plaj  Saf<  ;    Firsl  and  us<  the  aisle? 

In  another  screen  masterpiece,  which 
preceded  the  Kaiser  into  oblivion  by  a  few 
jumps,  the  hero  i-  a  race-horse  which  travels 
in  a  private  car.  as  a  la-  stepper  should. 
The  poinl  of  particular  interesl  to  yardmen 
w  ho  spend  their  lives  making  up  passenger- 
trains  withoul  ever  thinking  of  making  an 
original  combination  wa-  that  this  horse- 
Car  was  moored  abaft  i  he  tail  lights.  You 
could  see  the  tail  lights  ami  you  could  see 
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In  Four  Months  of  a  Terrific  Winter 
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100  MINTER  HOMES,  were  buill  in  four 
months  last  winter,  in  New  York  over- 
coming staggering  weather  obstacles. 

MINTER  HOMES  are  90^  Fabricated 
at  our  factories  and  shipped  complete  (ex- 
cepting brick-work  and  foundations).  \ll 
materials  are  shipped  at  »>n<-  time  elimi- 
nating ;m\  chance  <»l  dela) . 

FABRICATION  and  ease  of  erection  save 
I.NIJOK  and  overcome  the  danger  <•! 
guessingal  costs.  MINTER  HOMES  >\N  E 
ONE  FOI  RTH  THE  COST  <U  Bl  ILD- 
INC  VNDTHREE  FOI  RTHSTHE  TIME. 
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thai  enabled  ihe  Mellon-Stuart  I  pi) 

i heir  urgent  -- 1 1 « n i - i n u  n< •> •■!-"  in 

\u\  1 1  R  HOM1  -  \i:i  \  I  1 1;  \(  i  in  i 
IN  VPPE  ni:  n\«  i  RIGID  l\  CON- 
STR1  CTION  N\l»  l  <  ONOMK  W  l\ 
COST.  FINANCIA1  INSTITUTIONS 
EVERYWHER1  LOAN  MONE1  ON 
MINTER    HOM1 

Oui    llou-iir     I  t  i  _  i  i  i  • «  r  -   plan   .ill    i\| f 

operations.      It    vou    will    ^^  ri  t  <•   us,  tell 
what  Mm  want  i"  do,  ili<-  number  "I  li<" 
\iui  want,  and  youi  estimated  ex|»enditui 
thej  will  -li..u  you  how  MINT1  R   IK'NM  - 
t  .in  meet  j  our  requi  rements. 


MINTER  HOMES 

SOLVE  THE  BUILDING  PROBLEM 
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You'll  always  find 
ood  'hardware 

stoi  i 


jaratcrare 


OORS  and  Windows  please  or 
displease  by  their  looks  and  actions 
— just  as  people  do.  It  depends 
mostly  on  the  Hardware — the 
Lock,  Knob  and  Escutcheon,  Hinges, 
Night  Latch,  Door  Check,  Safety 
Exit  Bolt,  Sash  Lift,  Window 
Pulley.  These  are  the  nerves,  the 
energy,  the  personality  of  the  Door 
or  Window,  and  make  it  a  sue. 
or  a  failure. 

You'll  recognize  the  CORBIN 
kind  everywhere — in  modest  home, 
or  grand  habitation — they  are  so 
well  bred  and  efficient. 


P  &   I    CORBIN 

The  American   Han 

New  Britain  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

<  imtinupd 


the  btorse-car,  so  there  could  be  uo  doubl 
aboul  the  arrangement.     Yes,  and  it  was 

an    American    train,    at    that — except    the 
horse-car,  which  was  English. 

Well,  the  villain,  who  is  sore  on  that 
horse,  travels  on  the  same  train  to  facili- 
tate the  accomplishment  of  his  devilish 
purpose.  You  can  see  him  in  a  da\  coach, 
for  he  travels  in  plain  sighl  of  1  he  audience, 
fidget  ting  as  if  he  had  on  a  new  -nit  of 
camel's-hair  underwear.  Finally,  he  can 
stand  it  no  longer;  so  up  he  gets  and.  going 
ou1  into  the  vestibule,  he  swings  himself 
outside  while  the  train  is  running  faster 
than  I'd  like  to  admil  and  climbs  o  the 
hurricane  deck  the  camera  man  follows 
him  right  up  so  you  don't  miss  a  mo 
and  sprints  along  to  the  last  car  bul  one, 
the  grand  finale  of  thai  train  being  the 
English  horse-car,  you  remember. 

Mr.  Villain  climbs  down  the  rear  i  ad  of 
the  car,  opens  the  vestibide  door,  which  is 
fastened  on  the  outside  as  usual  in  the 
movies,  and  pulls  the  pin  on  the  horse-car. 
Oh,  yes;  pulls  the  pin.  You  see  the  rear 
end  of  thai  last  Pullman  was  not  equipp  d 
according  to  i lie  rule-  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  such  ca-e-  made 
and  provided,  while  the  English  horse-car 
was  not  furnished  with  the  customary  En- 
glish draft-gear,  bul  with  the  good  ol' 
linkeirpin. 

Marvels  follow  the  pin  pulling.  Ah  ho 
the  villain  did  not  bother  to  turn  anj  angle- 
cocks,  and  there  was  no  subtitle  explaining 
1  hai  t  lie  air-brake  \\  as  not  working,  nothing 
happened  when  the  '■■  rain  parted.  The  train 
jus1  faded  out.  while  the  horse-oar  trundled 
along  until  its  momentum  ran  down  and 
then  siopt. 

Johnny,  a  human  friend  of  I  he  hero-horse, 
was  right  on  the  spot,  for  he  had  folio 
the  train  in  an  automobile.  Every  few 
feci  they  cut  back  to  that  automobile  to 
relieve  your  anxiety,  with  a  silent  assur- 
ance that  Jqhnny  would  be  on  hand. 
Johnny  produces  a  stock  gangway  for  un- 
loading on  the  ground,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  an  unwieldy  contraption  of  two-inch 
lumber  weighing  several  hundred  pounds, 
and  single-handed  and  alone  run-  that 
gangway  up  to  the  car  door  and  lead-  the 
horse  ou1  three-fifths  of  a  second  befor<  a 
following  train  bumps  the  car  down  the 
luim 

Fortunatelj  all  railroad  motion-pictures 
are  noi  like  1  his.  In  -mne  of  the  com- 
panies no  railroading  is  permitted  unless 
it  naiuralh  belongs  to  the  stor\  and  is 
introduced  in  a  natural  way. 

For  example,  if  the  hero  needs  an  alibi 
he  hoard-  a  real  'rain  in  the  usual  way 
while  the  direc  or  cuts  back  to  the  scene 
of  the  crime  so  quiok  you  know  the  hero 
simply  could  noi  have  been  around.  Or 
perhaps  you  see  a  wedding-party  boarding 
a  i rain  as  natural  as  life,  including  a  frugal 
supply  of  rice,  but  no  old  shoes.  Ai  pres- 
prices  people  wear  'em  until  there  i-n't 
enough  of  'em  left  even  to  throw  at  a 
bridal  couple.  Resides,  they'll  probably 
be  throwing  orockerj  ai  each  other  before 
the  honeymoon  is  oyer,  so  why  worry'.' 

^gain,  you  will  see  a  forlorn  person  alight 
on  the  lonely  platform  at  Diemalburg  and 
while  the  train  fades  out  he  will  look  around 
at  the  prospeol  so  lifelike  you  can  almost 
hear  him  wonder  why  he  ever  lived  to  have 
io  endure  thi-  Or  you  may  get  a  tlash  of 
the  interior  of  a  sleeper,  or  parlor  car,  or 
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diner  in  w  bicb  i  tie  people  bi 
human  beings;   and  '  hal  i    all. 

Tin  moral  is  obvious:   Examine  th<  brand 
on  the  picl  ure  I"  fore  im  i   ting  al  i  b< 
oilier.     Furthermore,  ibis  greal   organi 
lion  having  so  amply  demonstrated   thai 
technical  Bubjecta  like  railroading 
handled  on  the  screen  without  Schrechlich- 
keit,  why  should  ool  i  h<    Pea©   '  tonfi  n 
frame  a  proviso  thai  ao  author  should  l>< 
permitted  t<>  write  a  scenario  until  b<   bad 
been  given  the  third  <b  gr<  •    to  ma 
that  he  knew  enough  to  comi    in  when  il 
rains?         

CONSTANTINOPLE,  SPEND!  IIKll  I. 

EXPENSIVE.  AM)    VER1     BITTEB 

AGAINST  THE   ALLIES 

IN  Constantinople,  «'it>  of  conglom< 
lions,  the  people  forgel  their  troubles  in 
a  wild  orgy  of  extravagance  and  spend  then 
spare  moments  in  making  unkind  remarks 
about  the  Allies.  So  thai  city,  which  bo 
long  has  been  a  bom  of  contention  in  Eu- 
rope, is  described  by  ;>  special  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Evening  News,  whose 
dispatch  is  reprinted  in  Financial  Ann 
(New  York).  To-daj  the  whole  popula- 
tion, even  those  who  were  anti-German 
before  the  war.  arc  now  hoping  thai  Mus- 
tafa Ketnal  Pasha,  the  Nationalist  tire- 
brand,  will  bring  victor}  to  their  arms. 
The  correspondent  thought  to  see  a  city 
that  had  not  changed  during,  and  because 
of,  the  war.     Hut  he  writes: 

My  illusion  did  nol  last  long.  The  fact 
that  as  soon  as  1  landed  the  custom-house 
official  let  my  luggage  through  withoul  anj 
control  and  withoul  asking  for  a    bakshish 

the  magic  tip  which  was  the  only  way 

to  get  on  in  old  Turkey  persuaded  me 
that  indeed  there  was  a  change. 

The  arabagi  (cabby)    who  asked   IT  I 
Turkish  pound    nominally    is  worth  $4.50] 

to  take  me  to  the  hotel,  the  hotel-man 
who  asked  UTS  a  nighl   for  a   verj    medium 
room;     my    lunch,    that    cost     me     L"l 

showed  me  at  once  thai  as  far  as  prices 

were  concerned  Constantinople  did  not 
mean  to  be  outdone  bj  any  other  town  in 
Europe. 

As  I  gol  accustomed  again  to  Constan- 
tinople life    I    saw    that    it    was  indeed    the 
most   expensive  town  in  the  world.      < 
paring    notes    with    some    American    and 

Russian  friends,   we  found  out    thai    to  live 
at  the  same  rate  in  Constantinople  and  in 
Paris  or  New    York  expenses  compar 
five  to  one. 

No  control  of  a n\   kind  being  establisl 
shopkeepers  sell  at  fantastic  prices.     0 
an  article   to   be   bought    in   one   shop 
certain    price    is    offered    nexl    door 
figure  twice  or  three   limes  as   high. 

As  there  is  plenty  of  mouej  in  the 
town,  everybodj  buys  and  pays  without 
grumbling. 

Tram-car-drh  ers,  sailors,  etc.,  who  struck 
for  increased  wages  gol  what  thej  wanted, 

and  as  a   result    our  fare-   and    steam 

tickets  were  immediately  doubled  in  price. 

The   number  of    beggars,    always    verj 

conspicuous,     seems    to    be    diminishing; 

theaters,   cafes,   restaurants,  nighl    club-  of 
all  classes     from  the  expensive  ones  of  Pera 
to  the  sordid  little  dens  of  l',\i-M arniora 
are  always  full;    and  all  classes  seem  to  be 


This  Astounding 

New  Invention 

Washes  and  dries  carpets  right  on  the  floor! 

Hamilton  Beach 
Carpet  Washer 


Bi  i  OW  is  a  picture  of  a  rug  being  i*.<nhrd!  not  mifi  ;rface 

■i«-d,  or  becttO  and  swept,  as  by  a  vacuum  i«tng 

actually  and  thoroughly  WAbHLD. 

The  transformation  thus  made  is  startling  and  highly  consinr ir  . 
front  of  the  Carpet  Washer,  as  yo  .  ■  J  monot< 

of  color,  a  spiritless  drib.  Shoe-contact  has  stained  the  |    .  street 

smut  and  grease;  settling  dust  has  dirtied  arid  permeated  it. 

But,  behind  the  Washer— as  it  moves  forward,  sec  how  all  the  original 
rich  color  and  exqui  >  is  being  brought  out!The  charming  color 

si  heme  that  fiat  delighted,  reappears  with  freshened  s  ig<>r.  Gorgeo, 
ors  spring  to  life  with  an  irresistible  newness.  Bright  pcuow,richl 

rose,  all  are  made  fair  and  taintless.  It  is  remarkable— delightful-beau 

right  on  the  floor  Wiih  »n 

like  the  human  hind,  twosp 

brushes,  rotated  «  \  mes  a 

minute,  seru!   the  H  U  compound  <Je«-p 

down  into  i 

mud  and  din  ami  , 

solved,  and  auctioned  i 

pan.  And  in  twenty  mini,- 
in. maculate  rugs  arc  ready  lor  immediate 


No  presenr  carpet  cleaning  establish- 
ment can  clean  your  rugs  like  this.  True, 
thay  wish  rugs,  but  for  two  weeks  your 
room  htly  and  <1 

while  they  have,  your  carpers.  Bur  now- 
all  this  discomfort!— anil  (he  giaauet  part 
ofrhi  proceeding  is  en- 

tirely unnecessary. 
Because  the  HAintTOH  Hi 

WaSHBB  washes  rugs  and  dries  rhem 


An  Inspiring  Book  FREE 

"How  to  Hare  a  Hig  I\n  ing  Business 
of  Your  On  n" 

This  lirrle  wonder  book  of  fact  and  inspiration,  will  show  >r 

how  to  have  a  business  ol  Ins  .mn  tbal  i 

the  opportunity  and  possibilities  of    thi  *    leaning  Business, 

out  exp> 

help  you  •  r  book 

definitely  slums  how  the  Carpet  Wash,  t  <  it  in  $6.00  an 

hour,  1  irty  minutes.   I:  • 

cued.  1  aggcM ion.  Check 

the  coupon  t  ie  information. 


Hamilton  Beach 

Carpet  Washer  Co. 

120  Liberty  Street 

New  York  City  v^, 
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,  BUY  WITH 
I  KNOWLEDGE 


□  j  inn  mfiifiifiiryimiiii  xff 


HEN     we     de- 
signed Lastlong 


Union  Suits  we 


had 


in 


mind     the    men     who 

wanted 

that 


underwear 


won 


ldn't 


an 


couldn't  pinch,  bind  or 

grip. 

Instead  of  giving  you 
a  couple  of  inches  of 
elastic  knit  insertion 
we  make  the  whole 
suit  of  the  hrst 
featherweight.  Hat- 
knit,  cotton  fabric 
made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
It's    elastic    all    over. 

Plenty  of  "give" — loose 
fitting,  featherweight,  and 
incidentally  the  Lastlong 
fabric  absorbs  perspiration. 

e  it,  compare  it,  wear  it. 

Short    sleeve,    three-quarter 

ind   .n  hletic  suits  for  men. 
Boys,  athletic. 

Reasons    for    buying 

LASTLONG 
Union  Suits 

rhej  are  Featherweight, 
Flat-knit,  Loose-  fitting, 
Absorbent,  I  Elastic  and  they 
have    a  n     ex  el  usive      V 

iaped  Belt. 

Booklet  and  Sample 

It   [your    dealer    cannot     suj 

,\  i     vi 
Bend    our    booklet,   "Buj    with 
Knowledge,*'  and  samp  e  ol  the 
ong  featherweight  fabric. 

Lastlong  Underwear  Co. 

349  Broadway,  Dept.  D,  New  York 


FEATHERWEIGHT  •  •  FLAT-KNIT 

It/hi  on  Suits 
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living  at  a  much  mo  p<  asive  rate  now 

they  ever  did  before  the  Avar. 

It.  was  in  one  of  the  new  Turkish  club  . 
completely  tabu  to  non-Moslems,  thai  I 
g01  hold  of  an  old  friend  who  had  been 
very  useful  to  me  in  1915,  when  1  visited 
Constantinople   under  German  rule. 

His  words  an-  worth  quoting,  for  t'iH.\ 
represent  exactly  what  a  large  majority  of 
Turks  think  al   the  presenl   moment. 

This  man  was,  incidentally,  a  notorious 
anti-German  leader,  and  had  serious 
troubles  with  the  young  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, being  a  personal  enemy  of  Enver 
Pasha. 

••  I  can  tell  you."  he  said,  "  t  ha1  we  ha\  i 
never  been  worse  off  Mian  now  ;  they  wanl 
to  destroj  us,  to  take  awa\  all  we  have, 
to  deprh  e  us  of  our  very  city. 

"Mustafa  Kemal  (the  rebel  National- 
ist leader  in  Anatolia)  is  grouping  round 
him  all  the  Turks  who  are  still  worth  the 
name  of  Turk-,. 

"We  will  all  die  before  we  give  up  Con- 
stantinople or  an  inch  of  Asia  Minor. 

"Russia  is  no  more:  -he  was  1  he  only  na- 
tion who  could  claim  Constantinople.      We 

can rn  ourselves  and  mean  to  do  i1 ." 

■And  what  about  our  latesl  Armenian 
deeds?"     I  asked,  losing  patience. 

"There  were  no  massacres  at  all;  we 
were  assaulted  by  1  he  Armenian-  armed  by 
the  Entente,  and  had  to  defend  ourselves." 

This  Nationalistic  mania  has  a  solid 
hold   on   all    classes   of   the    population.       It 

is  without  douhi  a  consequence  of  the 
slowness  of  the  Entente  in  carrying  ou1 
the  military  occupation  of  Constantinople. 

It  should  have  followed  immediately 
after  the  armistice.  Now  thejobof  settling 
matters  in  Turke\  will  be  far  harder  and 
longer  than  fifteen  months  . 

Constantinople  has  always  been  a  mar- 
velous center  for  unexpected  types  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  strange  costumes  from  all 
parts  of  t  he  world:    bu1    m:"  er,   I   beliei  i  . 

to  the  extent    it    is  now  . 

Soldiers  and  sailors  of  all  Powers  of  the 
Entente;   a  large  number  of  colored  troops 

British,  French,  Italian;  refugees  from 
Russia,  the  Caucasus,  Asia  Minor;  a  largi 
number  of  Chines*  and  Japanese  of  both 
tin  working  class  and  the  high  financial 
circles  have  added  themselves  to  the  multi- 
colored crowd  of  Constantinople,  which 
already  numbered  not  f<  wer  than  nih<  teei 
race-. 

The   general    impression    is   thai    of   an 
nal  fancj  -dress  party. 

The  Turkish 'women  have  gone  b 
the  national  Fashion,  forced  so  to  do,  appar- 
ently, by    the   male   pari    of   the  Tut 
population. 

Likewise,  mosl  of  the  Turks,  who  wer, 
verj   proud  of  looking  utterly  European  a 

few  month-  ago,  have  returned  to  the 
fashion  of  the  Stamboulina,  the  mournful 
frock  coal  of  Abdul  Hamid's  days. 

I  notice,)  also  that  all  Turk-  ailed  a  far 
greater  attachmeul  Moslem  religion. 

Prayer,  ablutions,  and  all  the  compli- 
cated functions  of  the  Mohammedan  cult 
are  performed  with  aluiosl  ostentatious 
accuracy  especially  when  Europeans  hap- 
pen to  1'e  presenl . 

If  all   'he  -it  t «  -  of   Europe  ha\  e   nior. 
less  complete!}    lo-t   all  their  nighl  life  and 
animation,  Constantinople   has  acquired  a 
new  ami  gaj   one  ;,.  -,  consequence  of  the 

\\  ar. 

Advertisements  of  "continuous  attrac- 
tion- till  morning"  are  pasted  outside  mosl 


of  the  dancing  cabarets  ami  music-halls  of 
t  he  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

In  spite  "f  other  official  poster-  declar- 
ing in  three  languages  of  the  Entente 
Po  ers  thai  this  establishment  is  out  of 
bound-  for  British  (or  French  or  Italian) 
troop-  after  11:30  p.m.,  the  night  cabarets 
are  always  full. 

In  the  smartest  of  them  pric<  s  are  terrific 
—I  may  instance  coffee  at  £T1  and  bad 
champagne  at  £T25 — but  nobody  scents  to 
mind. 

The  mosl  ost<  ntaiiou-  of  such  establish- 
ments is  known  for  short  as  "77."  A  Tsig- 
ane  orchestra  plays  mosl  energetically 
"jazzes"  and  czardas,  Javanese  songs  and 
Viennese  valses,  Neapolitan  melodies,  and 

selections  from   Wagner. 

A  red-coated  violin-plaj  er  and  conductor 
dances,  sings,  talks,  iwi.st>  round,  shouts, 
and  drinks   while  directing  his  orchestra; 

the  public  dances  and  shouts;  a  -mart 
woman  -lands  on  a  table  and  sine-  in  some 
strange  language  a  song  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  music. 

And  to  complete  the  extraordinary  at- 
mosphere, a  couple  of  small  monkeys  creep 
i  j  I  >  the  draperies  of  the  windows  and  swing 
from  one  -el  of  candelabra  to  another. 

Eventually  they  delight  the  audience  by 
throwing  nuts  with  which  customers  have 
provided  them  on  the  orchestra  drum  or  the 
bald  hea  ds  of  some  members  of  the  audience. 

Adjoining  our  table  was  that  of  a  woman 
giving  a  party  to  about  fifteen  s;ui- 

Champagne  and  orchids  were  spread 
freely  on  the  table,  caviare,  salmon,  and 
other  Russian  dishes  being  served  round 
by  a  fur-clad  Circassian. 

The  people  at  the  table  all  spoke  En- 
glish, tho  the  great  majority  were  Russians. 

At  a  certain  moment  the  hostess  declared 
laughingly,  a  ida>s  of  champagne  in  her  up- 
lifted hands,  that  she  hoped  her  troubles 
would  soon  be  over,  because  she  was  now 
at.  her  last  row  of  pearls,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  when  all  that  had  bt  en  e  kten  up. 


t.UJBAGESTALKS"   IS   SOMETIMES 
"HALL"    IN    WAR -RISK     RECORDS 

FILE-SEARCHERS  in  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  musl  have  the  de- 
teeth  e  instincl  of  a  SA<  dock  Holmt  s  in  look- 
ing for  names  which  may  be  anything  but 
what  they  are  se1  dow  n  to  be.  For  instance, 
■  came  one  day  a  request  to  look  up 
•lame-  Hall, McCall, South  Carolina;  bene- 
ficiaries, Mrs.  Ella  stalk-  wife  .  Mr-.  Fan- 
nie Stalks  (mother).  Obviously  something 
was  wrong  when  the  man'-  name  was  vri\eii 
as  1 1  all  and  i  he  nanus  of  his  beneficiaries  as 
Stalks.  To  find  out  what  was  wrong  is  al- 
ways the  job  of  the  war-risk  index  file- 
searchers,  says  a  writer  in  the  Boston  5 
day  Herald,  and  it  is  a  difficult  job  if  they 
fail  to  gel  at  th«'  bottom  of  it.  In  the 
Stalks  case  the  young  woman  to  whom  the 
had  been  given  went  into  the  index- 
files  section  where  are  listed  the  name-  of 
nearh  five  million  men  who  were  inducted 
military  service,  and  made  a  complete 
inventorj  of  all  the  thousands  of  men  sur- 
named  Hall.  Among  them  all  there  was 
no!  one  who  came  from  McCall.  S.  C,  nor 
yel  one  who  had  a  wife  or  mother  whose 
name  remotely  resembled  the  "Stalks" 
given  as  the  name  of  the  two  beneficiaries. 
On  t  he  whole,  says  the  w  riter: 

This,  clearly,  was  a  ease  for  llie  use  of 
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GRAMM-BERNSTEIN  TRUCKS 


Gramm- Bernstein    3 '.-Ton     with 
moving    van    body.      One   of    rtcci 
operated  by  Paddock    Tran^h 
Storage  Co  .  Marion,  Ohio 


Vital  to   the  Needs  of   the  Nation 

Motor  truck  transportation  is  vital  i<>  the  well-being,  ii  noi  ii><    <<  tual  <  > 
of  the  nation  ;ii  tl»is  time. 

This  applies  t<>  the  w>rk  ••(  the  city,  tin-  ««>t  k  of  i  h<  Farm,  '■>  farm  to  town  I 
inter-city  hauling. 

Products  of  the  factor}  .  produi  ti  "t  the  farm,  must  be  kepi  moving,  l  he  i  ountrj 
must  continue  to  live 

With  railroads  everywhere  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the  motoi  truck  Btaoda  In 
the  breach  as  their  logical  allj  and  prompt  helpmate,     i  nleea  tin  tnd  the 

wisest  possible  use  is  made  of  it.  the  whole  countrj  is  bound  to  Hiffei 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  bus  -m>  truck  bllndl) 

Business  men  should  consider  tho  experience  ol  the  builder,  and  ins  kn<>«;. 
ol  what  a  truck  should  be  and  should  do. 

Thej  should  consider  the  truck's  record  foi  work.  (<«t  long  iii<   and  I  ton- 

mile  cost . 

They  should  look  to  the  future,  also,  and  know  thai  sound  •  >  onomj  mean*  spi 
Ing  the  cost  ol  .1  good  truck  over  .1  long  period  "t  years 

On  all  those  points,  (,1.1mm  Bernstein  stands  parth  ularij  inch 

( rramm-Bernstein  enjoys  the  advantage  ol  the  longest  truck -building  experience 

in  the  industrx 

Our  knowledge  of  truck  requirements  is  Intimate  and   practical      It   has 
gained  l>>  20  years' of  exclusive!]  high  grade  truck  engineering  and  manufacturing. 

(.ram  111 -Bernstein  records  ol  work  ami  economj  are  m^  open  U><"\-      I  *>  r  \  ( .tamm- 

Bernstein  owner  contributes  to  them 

Be  sine  to  send  for  the  Gramm-Bernstein  dealei  He  "ill  pul  you  In  touch  with 
owners  who  "ill  themselves  tell  you  ol  then  satisfaction 

Our  worm-drive  models  come  to  the  buyer  completely  equipped  au<\  rradi  foi 
the  body.  They  carry  accessories  worth  $550  to  $h00,  at  presenl  prices  "huh  are 
essent  lal  to  the  satisfactory  operation  of  .un  truck       1  here  is  not  an  <  \t  ra  to  huj  . 

All  (wt  timtti-  H.r n  >/,  rM  Dransttiissi 

art   pniri'./ril  ini/i  ,ip,j<(  Inr  attacMng  tiramm   •   ' 

,r    Takc-ctff      Ili'ii/iTA  . j f  1./  rr  1. 
themsttutu  r/iijr  ,in\   trucks  purchased    "  ith   p.m..'    t.ikt'-off 
,/o   nor  inff  i»Jf«'  "       V      <  .  ■  .  j  rnrri  ' »    /J.j.i,     I'.i; 

The    Gramm-Bcrnstein    Motor    Truek    CoM  Lima,   Ohio 

/'lom'ci  \  Situ  ••  l<>oi     Builders  of  thm  First  Liberty    I     S      \      FVuc* 
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Here's  Your  Hires,  Ma'anT 


BY.  sure  you  just  say  "HIRES"  when 
ordering  by  the  case  from  your  dealer, 
or  by  the  glass  at  the  fountain.  By  saying 
"HIRES"  you  guard  against  an  imitation 
drink  which,  being  artificial,  may  be  harmful. 

Nothing  goes  into  Hires  but  the  pure 
healthful  juices  of  roots,  barks,  herbs,  ber- 
ries and  pure  cane  sugar.  The  quality  of 
Hires  is  maintained  in  spite  of  tremen- 
dously increased  costs  of  ingredients.  Yet 
you  pay  no  more  for  Hires  the  genuine 
than    you    do    for  an    artificial   imitation. 

I  [ires  carbonated  in  bottles  for  th<-  home 
is  the  same  delightful  drink,  the  same  health- 
ful, genuinely-invigorating  drink  as  Hires 
the  fountain   fa\  orite. 

1  I  IK    CHARLES    E.    I  [IRES    COMPANY 
PHILADELP1  II  \ 

Hires   contains    juices  of    Id   roots,   barks, 
herbs  and  berries 

Hires 

in  bottles 


thai  specially  nimble  wi1  and  fine  deduc- 
tive faculty  which  has  characterized  much 
mI' i  he  work  of  the  searchers  of  the  index- 
files  and  given  them  a  process  of  procedure 
which  might  be  used  to  add  a  leaf  to  the 
hook  of  the  Hum-,  i  In  PLnkertons,  and  the 
IT.  nns. 

"Well,"  remarked  the  girl  charged  with 
producing  the  needed  information,  "this 
man  ina\  he  'Stalk."  since  that  is  the  name 
given  for  hi-  wife  and  mother."  But 
search  through  i he  "stalk-"  brought  noth- 
ing to  idenl ify  the  ease. 

"Still,"  -he  persisted  and  they  always 
do  persist,  these  girls — "his  name  musl  1» 
some  kind  of  a  "Stalk,"  hut  whal  kind? 
Cornstalks,  beanstalks,  and  cabbagestalks 
are  the  only  kind  of  stalks  I  know  anything 
about,  so  I'll  just  look  I  hem  up."  And 
sure  enough,  it  turned  out  thai  his  name 
was  "some  kind  of  a  "-talk"" — cabbage- 
stalks,  in  fact  ;  and  his  index-card  was  duly 
changed  to  read:  ".lames  Cabbagestalks, 
McCall,  s.  C;  beneficiaries,  Mr-.  Ella 
Cabbagestalks  (wife),  Mrs.  Fanni<  Cab- 
bagestalks (mother). 

Another  opportunity  for  the  use  of  keen 

deduction  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of  an 
arm\  clerk  to  display  what  she  believed  to 
l>e  a  rare  scum  of  humor  in  the  matter  of 
applying  a  nickname.  Notice  of  the  dis- 
charge of  Private  Charles  EL  Flivver,  of 
Alabama,  was  received  and  a  complete 
search  was  made  of  all  tin  Flivers,  Fluvers, 
and  Pfleuvers,  as  well  as  of  similar  names. 

"A  flivver  is  a  Ford.'"  -aid  a  girl-worker. 
"I  am  going  to  look  up  tin-  Fords."  she 
looked  and  then'  he  was,  where  he  belonged, 
among  the  Fords. 

A  girl  in  a  blue  sweater  was  working 
feverishly    over   a    card -tile,   banged    the 

drawer,  opened  another,  took  out  a  card. 
made  a  hasty  note,  and  walked  away  with 
the    flush   of   success   on    her  face. 

"Did  you  find  him'.'"  asked  a  mutt 
woman. 

"Yes,"  she  replied  simply,  and  contin- 
ued along  the  buge  file-cabinets. 

The  tith  ni  this  strange  case  mighl  he 
the    "Divis    Mystery"    with    Miss    Blue 

:i'    T  as    t  he   detective   heroine. 

A  typewritten  letter  wa-  received  h\  the 
bureau  from  an  army  camp,  and  ended 
a-  follow-:  "Respectfully,  Private  Divis 
Spruce,  Hastings,  Pa." 

Miss  Blue  Sweater  wa-  assigned  to  the 

letter,  with  instruction-  to  securi  the  man's 

policj     number    that    certain    information 

requested  a-  to  the  standing  of  his  insur- 

mighl  he  Furnished  him. 

The  name  of  |)i\i>  Spruce  could  not  he 
found  in  the  files.  Then  came  the  time  for 
imagination  and  deduction.  No  matter 
how  the  name  was  -pi it  to  make  some  other 
plausible  name,  the  tiles  could  not  produce 
results. 

Finally  th<  ■   ■  w  oman  decided  to  ad- 

a  letter  to  the  man  at    Hastings,   Pa., 
requesting  him  to  furnish  further  informa- 
tion about    himself.       In  due  time  the  letti  r 
returned  to  the  bureau  as  unclaimed. 

This   did    not  pul    an   end    to    the   search 

by  an>   mean-.      Imagination  and  deduction 

in    wen    broughl    into   the  case,  and  a 

further    stmh     of    the    original    letter    was 

made. 

S prucc—S  ■■     '  •    Division 

Of  course'     The  Spruce  Division! 

The  Spruce  Division  was  a  pari  of  the 
American  Army! 

Miss  Blue  Sweater  secured  a  roster  of 
the  Spruce   Division  from  the  War  Depart- 
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menl  and    earch<  'I  I  hrough  th< 
thousand    oameH   for  a    mat 
Hastings,  Pa. 

In    this    she    was    rewarded.     'I 
showed  only  one  ma  n  from  i  ha  I     ■  He 

Herman   Miller.     With   thie   infoi 
t  i  r  >  1 1  the  young  woman  tad  no  difficulty  in 
finding  t  he  card  of  I  [crmau  Miller  of  I ! 
ings,  Pa.     The  man  was  furni  In  d  tin-  in- 
formation  he  desired  and  in  thanking  the 
Bureau  admil  ted  thai   he  had  a  to 

sign  his  name. 

Another  clever   piece  of  deduction 
i  hal  involved  in  the  case  of  Andri      ( lood, 
of   North    Dakota.     The   nam.    could 
be  found  in  the  files  and  was  turned  oi  i  r  to 
one  of  the  smartesl   searchers.     Since  the 
man's  address  w.i>  givt»n  as  North  Dakota, 
she  assumed,   in   view  of  the  Pael    thai    so 
many    Indians   had    been   listed   from    thai 
Slate,    thai    this    man's    name    musl    be    In- 
dian.     She    simply    added     Thunder,    and 
found    the   record   card   as   Andri       I 
Thunder  in  less  than  three  minutes  after 
she  had  been  asked  to  aid  in   the  search. 
I  [ere  is  and  her  elever  hit  of  work : 

A    let ter   was   recei\ ed    froi  i    a    soldi<  r, 
whose  name  for  the  sake  of  this  story   will 
lie     known    as   Thomas  .lone-     llaimey,    of 
Louisiana.      Haimej   could  not   bi    found  in 
the  tiles,  and  as  this  offered  a    possibility 
for  a  long  search,  it    was  turned  over 
young  woman  from  Louisiana.     After  some 
thoughl  and  a  thorough  search  of  the  files 
she   decided    to   split    the    name    in 
directions  in   t  he  hope  that   it    would   b 
results.     While  doing  this  she  happened  to 
remember  thai  there  is  a  county  in  Louisi- 
ana known  as  U'aimex .     she  i  herefore  elim- 
inated thecountj  and  found  the  man  under 
the  name  of  Thomas  Jones. 

Some  idea  of  the  keen  sense  of  the  index- 
searchers  for  placing  a  house  in  order  n 
begained  by  their  handling  of  the  Rodriguez 
family  from  Porto  Rico,  which  senl  894 
sons  into  I  he  Army.  Of  this  number,  which 
is  almost  large  enough  to  make  a  complete 

battalion,  there  were  lull   seven  lil'sl    name-. 

as  follows:  Domingo,  Francisco,  -lose, 
Juan,   Koinon,   Tomas,  and    Antonio.      The 

serial  number  of  each  man  was  in  the 
600,000.  Of  the  Jbs6  Rodriguezes,  fifty-one 
were  members  of  the  :>7lth  Infantry. 
There  were  twenty-nine  Francisco  Rodri- 
guezes in  the  M'.U\,  in  the  374th,  and  375th 
infantries.  The  remainder  wire  scattered 
throughout  the  various  regiments. 

The  custom  in  living  up  to  I'amiK  tradi- 
tion is  still  adhered  to  in  this  country  by 
many  descendants  of  the  Latin  races.  This 
gives  the  young  women  no  end  of  difficull 
problems  to  work  out.  One  instance  is  thai 
of  a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Jos<  U)  J 

Sepulveda.     From     the     American     view- 
point, this  man's  last  name  is  Colozan,  bul 
'■ding  to  Italian  custom,  the  Sepulveda, 

which  was  his  mother's  last  name,  is  affixl 
to  every  official  document.  Where  a  name 
is  recorded   in   this  manner,   the  mother  of 

the  hoy,  in  writing  to  the  Bureau  inquir- 
ing about  his  insurance,  says  his  name  is 
Sepulveda.  If  the  father  writes,  he  says 
his  son's  name  is  ("olo/.an. 

These  apparently  unimportant  details 
cause  a  great  amount  of  research,  and  quite 
naturally  call  for  clever  and  active  brain- 
work. 

The  lists  are,  of  course,  overrun  with  the 


TKe  Superiority  Of 

Post  Toasties 

amono  corn  flakes 

is  so  apparent  to  taste 
that  Toasties  are  lead- 
ing in  sales,  the  country 
over. 

Mere  assertion  of  sup- 
eriority seldom  carries 
conviction  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

But  when  under  the  test 
of  competitive  conditions 
it  results  that  Toasties 
steadily  and  surely  have 
reached  the  high  point 
in  consumer  demandyou 
may  be  sure  you  are  do- 
ing the  wise  thing  by 
specifying  Post  Toasties 
instead  of  merely  ask- 
ing for  corn  flakes . 

"four  grocer  will  supply 
you.    Sold  Everywhere 

P\adc  fan 

Postum  Cereal  Co.  Inc. Battle  Creek, Mich. 
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W  CLOTH 

L!  WORSTED  CO. 

h  Label 


r  flf/JCH 

i  in  many  H 
'Jt  colors  ■ 
ight. 


CLOTH 

ORSTED  CO. 

Lube  I 


tlijlt',' 


What  the  smiling  chap's  think- 
in£  £oes  something  like  this: 


Why    will    they    suffer?       Certainly    a 
heavy  suit  in  Summer  is  a  handicap  to 
the  day's  work,  and   means  a   notch 
discomfort  for  every  jump  of  the  mer- 
cury.     Didn't    they    ever    hear   oi 

Palm  Beach  Suits 

the  coolest,  smartest,  sanest    raiment  i 
a  Summer  Day?  S>  &> 

When  you  see  the  Trademarks  Label 
sewn  in  the  Suit  you'll  know  its  the 
GENUINE.    For  sale  at  all  good  clothiers. 


THE  PALM   BEACH   MIL!  WORSTED   ( 

i  ING  AGENT:  A    ROM  A I 


\\ 
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GONNEGTIGUT 


SIMPLY  PUSH  THE  BUTTON  WHEN 
YOU  WANT  TO  START  AGAIN 


W* 


MOTOR  RUNNING,  CURRENT  FLOWING. THERMO 
STATIC  ARM  IN  POSITION 


How  the 

Automatic 

Switch 

Insures 

Your 

Ignition 


MOTOR  STOPPED,  EXPANSION  OCCURRING  IN  THERMO- 
STATIC ARM.WHICH  IS  JUST  ABOUT  TO  RELEASE  PLUNGER 


PLUNGER  OFF, CURRENT  STOPPED-PUSH  IT  BACK 
WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  START  AGAIN. 


YOU  forget  to  turn  off  your  ignition  often 
enough  to  create  a  real  danger  to  the  system; 
but  forgetting  makes  no  difference  with  the 
Connecticut  system.  When  the  motor  stops  the 
continued  flow  of  the  current  heats  the  thermo- 
static arm  of  the  Connecticut  Automatic  Switch; 
causing  it  to  expand,  throwing  off  the  plunger 
and  breaking  the  circuit. 

This  thermostatic  arm  is  composed  of  bronze 
wejded  to  steel.     The  bronze  expands  more  rap- 
idly under  heat  than  the  steel,  and  this  uneven 
tparision  automatically  snaps  off  the  plunger, 
ipping  the  flow  of  current   immediately. 

It  is  a  simp'e  m<  chanism,  infallible  in  operation,  and  re- 
quires  neither  thought  noi  attention — i  to  push  the 

plunger  back  when  you  want    to  start    again. 

I'li  switch  thus  permanently  protects  both  coil 

and  battery.     Therefore  thi    Connecticut  system,  free  to 
deliver  full  current,  furnishes  a  hot  fat,  all 

111"!  hi       p 

It  should  be  on  the  next   car  you  buy. 

CONNECTICUT  ^pcht0b:cTOMPANY 

Mer nl.-n  i  on iin  iMit 
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commoner   names,   and    to   find    the   right 
.John  Brown  out  of  many  similarly  chris- 
■  I  requires  pal  u  ace  and  perse"\  erance 
For  instance — 

Of  the  Williamses  in  the  Army  170  arc 
plain  William  Williams  and  280  arc  Willie 
Williams.  There  ar<  900  John  Andersons, 
500  James  Andersons,  mm)  christened  <  Sari, 
and  600  Charles.  There  arc  320  James 
Bro  ras,  240  Charles  Browns,  200  Joseph 
Browns,  and  700  Arthur  Brown-. 

To  Locate  a  man  named  J.  A.  Brown, 
•  b  would  bave  to  be  made  through 
more  than  two  thousand  card-.  Looking 
for  a  "('.  B.  Johnson"  would  mean  search 
through  more  than  six  thousand  cards; 
•'II.  II.  Miller  "  through  three  thousand 
cards;  "J.  W.  Smith."  through  fourteen 
thousand  cards.  There  arc  10  "John  Pat- 
tersons "  in  the  sen  ice,  25  "James  Quinns," 
27  "John  Flynns,"  80  "John  Roberts," 
10  •'Harry  Rogers,"  and  II  "Charlie 
Rogers."  Five  of  the  "Smith"  boys  were 
christened  "William  Jennings"  and  X\  men 
in  the  service  carry  the  old  Southern  name 
of  "Roberl  E.  Lee."  Besides  those  who 
bave  no  middle  name,  using  merely  the 
initial  "E,"  there  are  11!)  "Robert  K.  L 
who  have  various  middle  names  beginning 
with  "E."  Of  "George  Washingtons" 
there  are  L23,  and  there  are  six  with  the 
modesl  name  of  "General  Washington," 
17  John  Quincy  Adams,"  and  five  " Abra- 
ham  Lincoln-." 

Every  prominenl  man  has  his  many 
namesakes  in  the  bureau  files,  Generals 
('.rant.  Wellington,  Pickett,  Jackson,  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  and  other  famous  war- 
flgures  are  all  there,  altho  their  rank  in  the 
world  was  thai  of  a  private.  Even  many 
of  the  saints  are  represented.  Then' arc 
quite  afe\s  Virgin  Marys.  These  men  were 
largely    descendants  of  Latin  families. 

When  it  comes  to  the  names  of  Slavic 
and  South-European  origin,  the  troubli 
the  identification  searchers  are  beyond 
measure.  Finding  names  which  to  Ameri- 
can eyes  and  ears  seem  merely  a  scramble 
of  letter-,  the  younger  generation  is  apt  to 
drop  the  old  spelling,  to  tiro))  even  two  or 
three  syllables  of  the  name,  or  to  abandon 
i:  as  hopeless,  and  take  an  altogether  new 
and  simple  American  cognomen.  So  that 
when  father  or  mother  writes  concerning 
"my  son  [gnace,"  or  a  wife  write-  asking 
somewhat  of  "my  husband  Ban."  and 
signs  as  surname  "Yonusezeki,"  or  "Yale- 
ne/.ian."  "Yamyamin,"  "Utwy,"  "Uytter- 
tagru,"  "Uysyki,"  "Uzarowica,"  "Uznan- 
ski."  "Zwirblis,"  "Yanakopvulous," 
"Zwetsch,"  "  Qzupan,"  "Zwierzj  kowski," 
Zwiefelhoefer,"  "  Vanano\  itch,"  "Zuchel- 
-ki."  "Zecchetti  "  or  anj  one  of  several 
hundred  equally  diffieuH  of  pronunciation, 
and  equally  difficult  to  unravel,  should  the 
writing  be  not  over  excellent,  the  searchers' 
task  i-  far  from  an  em  table  one.     And  when 

it    com.-    to    a    name    such    as    "Venture." 

which  is  spelled   with   the  final  "e,"  and 

without     it.    and    spelled    al-o    "Ventura." 

"Venturi,"  "Venturo,"  "Ventures,""  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  several  forms  with  a  final 
"-"  added,  and  differenl  members  of  the 
family  spelling  according  to  individual  pret- 
ence, the  index-file  searcher  has  a  right  to 

call  it  a  day  when  she  i-  certain  she  has 
located  the  righl   man. 

One  girl  ha-  found  that  John  can  be 
spelled  twenty-four  ways.  This  i-  the  re- 
sult of  her  ri  search  uoxk.  John.  Giovanni, 
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[an,  Jac,  Jack,  Jackie,  Jacq 
I  [ans,  Jean,  Jno,  Joahn,  Jock,  Johan 
li.'iiin.   Johannes,   Johni,   Johnu  .   Johi 
Johnny,  Johny,  Jon,  Juan. 

Every  girl  sleuth  in  th<    B 
to  find  t  he  mj  stery  man  of  I  he  fil<         i 
Isaac  Didnol  Butcher.     Th<      ha   • 
to  believe  he  was  in  i  h< 
have   found    the    name   frequently    mi 
papers,  but  arc  unabli    to  obtain  hi 
number  or  addn 

To   Bartholdt   Otto   Aabel,   of    Mind 
Neb.,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  hi* 
name  the  lirsl   in  all   the  card-ind< 
The  last  card  in  the  file  bean   :\u    nam.    of 
Wladyslaus  Charles  Zyzes,  of   12]     \! 
Street,    Home.   \.    Y". 


ANOTHKK    MEXICAN    RESOR1    FOR 
THIRST!    AMERICANS 

SOME  roads  arc  noted  chiefly  for  what 
lies  at  I  he  oi  her  end.  South,  from  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  runs  an  unpaved  highway 
which  is  neither  straight  nor  narrow.  It 
bears  do  physical  resemblance  to  the  prim- 
rose path;  hut,  because  it  had-  from 
droughl  to  liquor,  from  sober  pleasun  to 
high  revelry,  from  sane  living  to  self- 
destruction,  it  is  denominated  bj  an  angn 
and  outraged  clergy  the  "Road  to  Hell." 
It  is  popular  among  the  thirstj  ami  un- 
regenerate,  and  is  well  beaten  l>.\  those 
who  prefer  one  luetic  da,\  to  a  cycle  of 
prohibition.  This  broad  and  crooked  road 
runs  to  Tia  J  nana,  city  of  bottles,  tankard-. 
brass  rails,  headaches,  and  remorse  a 
pool  into  which  the  civilization  of  the  nort  h- 
ern  country  drains  its  vice.  Here  'there 
ain't  no  Ten  Commandments."  Hire  the 
weary  and  Law-opprest,  writes  Stephen 
Chalmers,  in  the  New  York  Times,  ma\ 
find  an  oasi>  in  a  parching  desert,  a  sv 
ing,  latticed  'loo;-  behind  which  he  may 
drink  to  Pancho  Villa  or  whoever  in- 
vented Mexico.  Hen.  in  the  first  flush 
of  repeated  libations  drunk  to  spite  a  tj  rant 
ukase,  the  sojourner  ma\  toasl  the  Presi- 
dential candidate.  l>et  half  his  roll  on  Bon 
.lose  in  the  main  event  or  Toj  Miss  in  the 
third,  and  see  the  race.  too.  if  In-  can  see 
anything  at  all.  And  here,  when  the  sorry 
tale  is  done,  too  many  fulfil  the  preachers' 
propheoj  .     Runs  the  story: 

When  you  have  bumped  sixteen  mile- 
over  that  broad  and  crooked  waj  to  Tia 
.luana  you  suddenly  come  upon  a  group 
of  shabby  buildings  near  a  plain  stone 
monument  which  mark-  the  line  between 

the   United    States   and    Mexico.       In    these 

buildings  are  the  United  States  Customs 
and  the  United  state-  Immigration  offii 
Just  over  the  line  there  are  shabbier  build- 
ings, perhaps  housing  Mexican  Customs 
and  Mexican  soldien  .  bul  on  thi-  particular 
da\  these  interpreter-  of  Mexican  law  and 
order  are  not   \  isible. 

Vim  stop  your  car  in  a  little  alley  be- 
tween the  Customs  and  the  Immigration 
a  Tia  .luana  entrance  ami  exit  carefully 
designed,  just  wide  enough  for  onlj  one 
ear  to  pass  through  at  a  time.  From  the 
immigration  officer  you  receive  an  identity 

slip  which  also  warns  you  that  you  can  not 
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CLOUD  75 

SPARKPLUGS 

Buy  them  at  your 
newstand 


YOU  motor  or  and  truck  owners!   R. 
self  of  spark    plup;    trouble-    once    tot    all. 
Equip  with  rhe  standard  Cloud 
Plug.   It's  for  sale  everywhere  tor   7C  —a 

price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  Cloud  "7^"  Spark  PIu  >t   a   l. 

It  is  a  .sturdily  built,  quality  plug  that  will  >. 
sister) tly  deliver  the  dependable   ignition 

that  saves  we.tr  and  tear  on  your   cat       that   will 
keep  it  hitting  on  every  cylinder. 

Onlythe  highest  quality  materials  are  used  ii  I 
manufacture  of  the  Cloud  "75*' — cold  roll< 
Parkerized  and  nickel-plated  to  make  it  rust 

best  English  imported  Koalin  porcelain 

compression    leak-proof    gaskets   of    copper 
asbestos     - suh-platmum  electrodes  that  will 
warp,  pit  or  burn      and  a  combination  Ul 
terminal  that  takes  any  kind  oi  Connectit 

Bu^  Cloud  "75"  Spark  Pluganywhen 

And   the  best   of   it    i 
Cloud  "75"  when   you  need    it 
will  find  them  t  new 

gist'-.  .\nd   in   retail 
>our  periodicals,  look  tor 
yourself  ol   ignition  troublt 
the  standard  Cloud  " 

Buy   them  where  >  <>u  bought  this  ma| 

De 

The  Cloud  Accessories  Corporation 

1408  s^uth  Wabash  Avenue  ».  hu  VOO,  ILL. 


i 
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Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  liui ■:■«•  Co. 


The  I  "■ 


Taming  a  Jungle  to  the 

Needs  of  Men 


ii  in iiiiimiimiiilifiiiiiri inimiiiiinii mini 


F 


/\R  off  in  Sumatra,  within  a  day's   motor  rule  of  the 
equator,  this  Company  is  now  producing  fine  planta- 
tion rubber  where  once  reigned  a  forbidding  jungle. 

Only  one  who  has  seen  the  marvels  wrought  there  by  our 
engineers,  axmen,  sawyers  and  planters,  can  picture  truly 
the  full  immensity  of  this  accomplishment. 

Where  lately  bulked  impenetrable  forest,  valuable  rubber 
trees  now  flourish;   modern    workrooms,   hospitals    and 

homes  stand  where  the  tiger  once  had  his  lair. 

In  improving  its  supply  of  crude  rubber  with  the  grow- 
ing yield  from  this  plantation,  Goodyear  has  succeeded 
literally  in  taming  a  jungle  to  the  needs  of  men. 

It  is  work  of  this  constructive  character,  as  applied  both 
to  raw  materials  and  factory  processes,  that  is  steadily 
advancing  the  quality  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

Nothing  is  withheld  that  foresight,  enterprise  or  invest- 
ment  can  supply,  in  the  effort  to  insure  a  worthiness  <  >t 
product  that  shall  protect  our  good  name. 

The  results  of  such  endeavor  are  seen  today  in  the  capac- 
ity of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  to  deliver  a  kind  of  perform- 
ance unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 

The  Goodyear  Tiki    &   Ri  bber  Company 
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Rally  'round 
the  Flag,  Boys 

VOU'LL 
1  ^  surely 
h  want  to  when 
it's  a  Bull  Dog 
BuntingFlag. 
Bright  and  colorful,  a 
Bull  Dog  will  add  cheer 
to  the  Day's  celebration. 

Fly  a  Flag  of  Bull  Dog 
Bunting  from  your 
home.  Well-nigh  en- 
during— many  months 
from  now  its  glorious 
beauty  will  be  as  fresh 
as  when  you  bought  it. 
Sun  or  storm  cannot  al- 
ter its  steadfast  beauty. 
Wear  and  tear  proof. 

Bull  Dog  Bunting  Flags  are 
so  good  that  your  govern- 
ment specified  and  uses 
them.  For  your  protection 
the  name,  "Bull  Dog  Bunt- 
ing", is  on  the  canvas  band. 
Remember  too,  that  we 
manufacture  flags  of  all 
kinds. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Bull  Dog  Flags. 

JOHN  C.  DETTRA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

A/u  nufiicturcr  s 

Oaks,  Penna. 

Bull  Dog 

Bunting'  " 

Flags 

Every  Home  Should  Fly  a  Flad 
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return  after  in  p.m.  Some  have  tried  to 
run  the  blockade  by  unofficial  routes  in 
the  nighl  and  have  had  unpleasanl  en- 
counter with  ;i  woolly  Western  person 
called  "'rex,"  who  packs  a  six-shooter 
on  each  hip  and  has  to  run  through  the 
barrels  and  cylinders  quite  frequently, 
altho  at  the  time  of  writing  he  himself  i<  in 
the  hospital. 

The  Customs  does  not  trouble  you  as 
mhi  enter  Tia  Juana.  Hut  on  the  way 
back     ho\ve\  i  i  ' 

Just  beyond  the  official  buildings  and  the 
depot  of  the  recently  opened  San  Diego 
&  Arizona  Railroad,  the  "Road  to  Hell" 
encoimters  the  Styx.  The  Rio  Tia  Juana 
is  a  dark  -  brown  muddy  dribble  trying 
in  occupy  a  lied  designed  for  a  man-sized 
river.  Tin-  bridge  that  crosses  it  into 
Mexico  is  a  rickety,  water-worn,  wooden 
thing  a  number  of  low,  uneven  piles 
lopped  with  !w<>  parallel  rows  of  more  or 
less  loo-.,-  boards  set  like  rails  just  enough 
apart  to  accommodate  a  more  or  less 
standard  wheel  width.  Crossing  this  bridge 
is  like  what  driving  an  automobile  on 
New  York  "I."  tracks  mighl  be,  only 
the  hole-  bet  w  .-en  are  lengl  h\\  ise.  An  inch 
to  the  left  or  right  and  it's  literally  "all 
off"  in  the  muddy  river.  Some  say  this 
bridge  is  retained  thus  as  a  check  on  in- 
sobriety on  the  return  trip. 

But  whin  you  hit  the  other  side  and  Tia 
Juana  bursts  upon  the  astonished  si^ht 
you  forgel  that  you  have  to  go  back  over 
that  bridge.  You  forgel  everything  in 
amazement  at  finding  yourself  in  what 
strike-  you  at  first  as  a  recrudescene  of  a 
Bre1  Harte  mining-camp  or  a  Wild  Wesl 
main-street  scene  in  the  movies,  with  a 
dash  of  Coney  Island  thrown  in  to  remind 
you  that  tempus  has  really  fidgeted  since 
the  days  of  '69. 

Imagine  a  wide  main  streel  after  the  old 
Western  style  or  the  Spanish  plaza  of 
colonial  pueblos.  On  either  side  is  a  suc- 
cession of  saloon.-,  dance-halls,  moving- 
picture  barns,  and  gambling-dens.  In 
other    places,    not    so   largely    advertised, 

one  may  cook  a  pill  or  otherwise  dally 
through  the  lotus  hours.  The  air  reeks 
of  dust,  warm  humanity,  toilet  perfume, 
stale  tobacco,  and  that  curious  congenial 
aroma  which  makes  the  camel  twitch  its 
nostrils  afar.  And  also  the  welkin  rings 
ami  vibrates  with  the  laughter  and  chatter 
of  abnormal   good   spirit  if  an 

occasional  fracas,  the  whirl  of  the  rouh 
wheel,  the  flatter  of  the  little  ball  seeking 
its  owner'-  salvation,  the  musically  liquid 
sw  ickety--\\  ish-swish  of  the  greal  American 
cocktail,  the  tap-tap  hammers  where 

new  joy  palaces  are  being  shol  up  over- 
night to  accommodate  the  business  of  this 
prohibition  boom  town.  and.  above  all,  a 
continuous  jangle  of  jazz — the  smitin 
cymbal-,  the  raucous  clatter  <>f  cowbells, 
the  frenzied  runs  and  trills  of  the  automatic 
piano;    and    tl.  of   the   saxophone 

snores  in    1 1 

\u<\  the  people  ah.  the  people!— they 
that  dwell  in  Tia  Juana!  All  nations! 
Rut  the  American,  the  Mexican,  tin1 
Chinese,  and  the  "colored  gem'man  from 
predominate.  Here  and  there 
appears  the  uniform  of  the  Mexican 
Federal  \rmy  whose  it  doesn't  matter  for 
the  moment  but  only  here  and  then. 
Once,  tl  '  he\  held  a  military  parade. 

A  picture  made  of  it  at  the  time  would 
indicate  that  Jack  Johnson  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  reviewing  "Color, el."     This 


may  be  a  mistake,  however.  Otlurs  sav 
it  was  Senor  Paguiro,  an  ,  mini  n1  Escamillo 
from  Mexico  City,  who  came  and  fought 
bulls  in  the  arena  at  Tia  Juana  and  had  all 
I  In     local    <  'at  mi  US  at    his  feet. 

Tia  Juana  is  apt  to  strike  tin  newcomer 
at  first  as  a  studj  in  hats,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  a  masculine  affectation  of  the 
high-crowned  aquero  sombrero  to  a  Pari- 
sian capeline  in  racing  the  head  of  a 
fair  one  who  says  to  the  croupit  r,  "Gimme 
twentj  in  bucks.  Jack,"  or.  drifting  toward 
the  bar.  "-    Mebbe  a  snifter'll  change  muh 

luck." 

But  there  an  others  not  in  keeping 
with  tin  general  kaleidoscopic  pictur< — 
wide-eyed  damsel-  who,  clinging  to  escorts, 
have  conn  across  the  line  to  "do"  Tia 
Juana.  Evelike,  one  shyly  places  a  dollar 
(borrowed  from  her  escort,  of  course)  on 
the  even  at  the  wheel  and  screams.  "  Is  all 
that  mine?"  after  the  ball  drops,  and  the 
croupier  grins  at  the  escort  and  says:  "  D'yuh 
ever  know  it  to  fail?"  And  about  two  hours 
later  the  same  coy  damsel  is  glued  to  that 
.same  wheel,  while  her  escort  anxiously 
-indies  his  watch  and  whispers:  "Break 
away,  dearie.  You  know,  when  the  rush  is 
on  we've  go1  to  cross  thai  crazy  bridge 
single  file  at  a  crawl."  And  dearie  jihads, 
"Oh.  just  once  more.  I  just  know  I'm 
going  to  win  next  time." 

The  gambling?  Every  form  of  ii  ever 
invented  by  man  in  his  vain  but  still 
persisting  efforts  to  beat  Chance  at  her 
own  game.     Even  the  humble  shell-game, 

played  openly  on  the  sidewalks  that  is, 
any  old  place  where  there's  parking-room 

finds  "conurs"  still.  For.  excepting 
always  the  professional  gamblers,  touts, 
etc.,  who  make  permanent  camp  at  Tia 
Juana.  most  people  visit  the  place  in  the 
spirit  Mr.  Barnum  discovered  and  pat- 
ented. They  know  they  are  being  hum- 
bugged, and  like  it.  They  are  wise 
enough  sometimes  to  come  with  a  limit  in 
mind  and  prolong  the  agony  of  b< 
"trimmed"  of  that  fixt  sum  as  long  as 
possible. 

To  the  seriously  minded  newcomer  it  is 
staggering,  however,  and  intoxicating, 
this  passing  recrudescence  of  wild  and 
wooll\  '69.    It  is  no  place  for  a  St.  Anthony , 

for  the  w  heel  and  1  he  stacks  of  bright .  □ 
minted    dollars    make    one    dizzy    and    the 
brass   rail    fascinates   by   its   very   shininess. 

There  is.  naturally,  in  a  place  like  Tia 
Juana    the   tragedy   thai    ever  goes   hand 

in  hand  with  more  or  less  organized 
license  Occasionally  you  hear  a  whisper, 
bu<      on  with  the  dance. 

There  was  some  talk  around  the  custom- 
house as  \ou  and  1  came  through.  Some 
misguided  youth  had  literally  been  broke 
on  the  wheel  "over  the  river."  lb- 
forced  a  check,  hoping  to  make  good  on 
that  and  recover  his  previous  losses  with 
what  he  was  "sure  to  win"  one  of  the 
original  thirteen-storj  situations.  He  lost 
again,  and.  finding  himself  morallj  and 
financially  bankrupt,  went  off  into  a  quiet 
corner  and  made  a  slip-knot  around  his 
neck  with  a  silk  handkerchief.     Somebody 

another  American  found  him  in  time, 
and  with  tin  help  of  an  automobile  and  a 
couple  of  other  Americans,  smuggled  him 
i  he  hue  to  the  United  Stales  Customs 
office,  where  they  keep  a  convenient  little 
lock-up  in  which  a  paternal  Government 
are  "f  the  national  dignity  on  oc- 
casion. 


Preparedness.-  Hbb  Lawyer — "Be- 
sides these  love-lfitti  rs,  we  ha\  e  this  inter- 
esting film  of  the  actual  proposal,  taken 
through  the  keyhole."     Judg<    New  )< 


The   f.ilfi  u 


The  Best  of  A 11  Her  Gifts 


Longest  to  be  remembered  is 

ISOELECTRIC 


\WEEPER]/AC 

WITHMOTOPDRIVENBRUSH 


She  cannot  soon  forget  cither  the  gift  or  the  giver. 

The  reason  is  easily  seen,  since  the  heaviest 
load  of  all  her  household  duties  has  been  lifted 
from  her  shoulders  by  the  Electric  Sweeper-)  </( 
with  its  motor  driven  (not  muscle  driven  )  brush. 

Whether  it  is  rug,  mattress,  ipholsterj  or 
draper)  cleaning,  electricity  does  it  for  her. 

With  the  Electric  SweePer-Vac,  she  docs  not  have 
to  do  part  of  her  cleaning  by  hand  and  part 
by  electricity. 

Electricity  does  it  all  for  her,  producing  power- 
ful suction  and  properh    speeded  brush  action. 

Two  machines  in  one — sold  at  the  price  oi  one  ! 


1  es,  the  tv\<'  accepted  types  ol  vacuum  cl< 

now    on    the     market    ire  full)    embodied    in    the 

Electrii    V,  ,    -  •  '  -I     ,.  and    it    costs    mi   more    than 
some  of  the  one  t>  pe  kind. 

I-  ither    t>  pe    in   the    //<.///.     ^  . 

mstant   command   b)   one   turn  ol    Ilia:    I  t 

I  urn    I  lial    I  ever    to   the    let!    and   >  on   ha\  e   the 

type  that  cleans  b>   suction  alone, 

I  urn     1  hat    I  e  \  (  i     to    the    right    and    \  on    h 

the  combination  type  that  cleans  b>   the  same 
powerful    suction,    plus    motor    driven    brush. 

I  ighl    weight,    eas)    operation,   freedom    bom 

adjustment,    reasonable    price,    and    main     Other 

useful   features,  make   the   Electrii    s 

the  cleaner  for  \  on. 


Ask  for  the  most  elaborate  hook  ever  written  ON    vacuum   cleat: 


PNEUVAC    COMPANY,  Department  1.  \\  orCCSt  CI",  M  aSSacllllSCt  t  S 


BRINGING   THE   BROOK   TROUT   UP   ON   BUTTERMILK 


PLANTING  brook  trout,  feeding  the 
baby  fishes  on  buttermilk,  and  reaping 
an  annual  crop  of  thousands  of  "speckled 
beauties,"  is  "the  unique  form  of  farming 
which  one  Michigan  man  finds  well  worth 
while.  Tame  enough  to  the  sportsman, 
if  not  something  of  a  sacrilege,  this  business 
may  seem.  bu1  for  ilial  vasl  number  who 
are  nol  fishermen  the  matter  assumes  a 
different  aspect.  The  pink  deliciousn 
of  the  Michigan  Ll>ro<>k  trout  insures  an 
eager  market,  and  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities  of  the  project,  in  the  words  of  the 
fish-farmer,     "haven't     been     scratched." 

A  few  years  ago  this  enthusiast,  Clyde  W. 
Hockey,  was  visited  on  his  farm  on  the 
shores  of  Chapin  Lake,  near  Berrien 
Springs,  bj  a  friend  from  the  State  Fish 
Hatchery,  and  the  Latter  was  struck  with 
the  advantages  of  the  farm  for  raising 
fish.      There    was   water    V\  hose    souk 

controlled  by  Mr.  Rockey,  thus  avoiding 
danger  of  pollution  or  contamination. 
Part  of  the  farm  was  situated  on  a  loll. 
and  the  drop  down  to  the  lake  would  be 
enough    to  aerate  and   freshen    the   water. 

There  were  g I  natural  conditions   and  a 

natural  source  of  food  supply.  And, 
lastly,  the  farm  was  not  far  from  Chi 
the  best  of  markets.  Convinced  by  his 
friend.  Mr.  Rockey  built  a  pool  and 
stocked  n  with  fry.  They  nourished. 
Aboill  three  years  ago  he  decided  to  make 
a  business  instead  of  a  hobby  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  to-day  he  has  a  large  hatchery 
with  all  the  latest  devices  for  raising 
trout  and  is  constantly  planning  improve- 
ments   and     additions.     John    Matter,    in 

,/,■//    Li        '        I  a    <  !ity,   New    \  o 
tells    how    the    fish-farmer    has    laid    out 
his  plant : 

\\  ,■  started  lip  t  he  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  situated  the  hatcher-  a  sub- 
stantial t\  building.  Half  -  way 
up  t  he  slope  we  pausi  d  at  a  concrete 
v  all,  eight  it  200  feet  in  length, 
running  along  •  if  the  hatchery 
building  and    parallel   to  tl  '    of   the 

hill.       I  :  inchl  -    al>o\  e    the 

id    it.    in 
I  hollo  clear  water. 

The  owner  explained    thai  all    went 

dow  n    into  t  hi'  ground    to    hai 

I      twelve 
.1    the    V 

from  a    ; 
'   1 

the   hatchery    thro 
and  -  oi  inch      pi  i  •  hen 

both  pip  '■    w  ill 

in    th( 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ha  ther 

along  t he  slope  in  the  o1  !■■ 
more    springs    whose    flow     I 
can  '    need  it   yet.      i 

these   other  w  ill    giv«     me    as    much 

\  elume  as  1  already  have  trapt.' 

The  tir^t    ''  ike  hatoln  i  itains 


a  large  room  with  concreti  base  and  con- 
crete walls.  The  water  from  the  springs 
enters  the  hatchery  and  flows  into  a  trough 
extendi uk  the  length  of  the  room.  Outlets 
from  this  trough  permit  the  water  to  flow 
into  fourteen  troughs  buill  of  cypress, 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  deep,  and  set 
a1  right  angles  below  the  supply  trough. 
At  the  low.r  end-  of  the  troughs  are  the 
drams,  Tin  tubes  can  be  placed  in  the 
drains  to  raise  or  lower  the  water-level  to 
the  desired  height.  A  wire  guard  thai 
slides  in  grooves  across  each  trough  pre- 
vents any  loss  of  eggs  or  fry  down  the 
drain.  The  eggs  are  incubated  in  the  run- 
ning water  of  these  troughs  and  the  trout 


Jk 


/ 


SM  \i.i    i  i:\ 

Those  niiKciiings  ;ire  being  promoted  to  a  lower 
pool  i'ii   their  slow    progression    From   hatchi 
'      In  cr.ip  pool. 

fry  are  housed   here   until   Ihej    are  ready 

•  lutside  and  belov    the  hatchery  ar< 
outdoor    cement     pools.      First     tin 
five   nui  h   thirty   feet    long 

•t  w  ide:  four  pools  of  ceinenl  and 
one,  the  first  built,  with  wood  lining. 
These     pools    catch     the    water    from     the 

hatchery  ami  pa  '  'low. 

In   these   live   nursery   pools   the  small   fry 

pi    until    they    grow    to    fingerli 
t  hr<  hen  they  are  proim 

•     pool    In  |ov\ ,   and    on.   hv    sui 

il    they    reach    the    firsl    la 

pool  out.     It    i-  essential   to 

same  size  in   the  same 

annibalistic,  and  if 

van.  ere  mingled   the  large  fish 

would    eat     their    smaller    brethren.     The 

growth  varies  greatlj   among  trout 

anie    hatching    that     have    livid 
all    their  lives   in   the  same  pools,  and   con- 


care  must  be  maintained  to  advance 
to  i  In  company  of  playfellows  of  their  own 

si/e  those  Iroiii  who  outdistance  in  growth 
tin  playmates  with  which  they  started 
their  care<  r. 

The  pools  are  arranged  in  groups  of  five 
— one,  two,  and  two — with  a  gateway  and 
a  fall  of  a  foot  between  each  two  groups. 
The  single  pool  is  fifty  by  fifteen  feet   and 

the  other   pools — with  the  6XCI  ptioll   of    lhe 

firsl     tier   of    five-  are    one-half    this    size. 

Tin   crop  t 1  where  the  fish  are  held  ready 

for  market  is  of  irregular  shape,  varying 
in  depth  to  five  feet,  and  i-  approximately 
an  acre  in  area.  It  has  a  natural  bottom 
and  i-  drained  every  winter,  when  the 
vegetation  is  permitted  to  die  and  tic- 
is  cleaned.  A  concrete  wall  across 
the  lower,  narrow  end  retain-  the  water 
and  a  spillway  carries  the  overflow  away 
to  the  lake.  Along  the  course  of  the  dis- 
charge several  small  ponds  are  formed  in 
the  natural  hollows,  and  in  these  ponds  Mr. 
Rockey  has  planted  a  few  trout  which  he 
does  nol  iced  but  which  have  to  rustle 
for  their  living  from  what  the  country 
offers.  Oddly  enough,  these  wild  trout 
grow  faster  than  their  tame  brethi 
No  doubt  ihe  keener  competition  for  food 
in  the  crowded  tami  pools  is  largel; 
sponsible  for  this. 

The  trout   are  fed  only  once  a  day.  as 
experience    has    demonstrated    thai    lighl 
feeding  tends  to  prevent   diseasi    and  im- 
proves  the  shape  ami    flavor  of   ihe 
Local    source-    of    food    supplj        r<     la- 
depended  upon,  and  ihe  writer  shows  how 

economically  this  plan  works  out   iii  one 

Chapin  Lake,  on  the  shore  of  which  the 
haii  her\  i-  located,  is  an  eleven-mile-long 
section  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  is 
formed    by    tl"'   river   being   dammed 

d«  \  elopmenl  i  f  i  lectric  power.  Up 
and  down  the  river,  through  th<  open 
hermen  are  engaged  mi  Lather- 
ing mussels  tor  their  -lull-.  The  meal  is 
of  no  value  to  the  fishermen,  and  to  pre- 
venl  odor-  from  offending  the  countryside, 
the  meal  would  have  to  be  buried  by  them. 
To  save  themselves  this  labor,  they  are 
only  too  willing  to  give  the  trout-gro 
all  the  tnussel-mea1    thai  to  take 

away     from     their    camp-.     This     mussel 

ender  is  ground  tine  and  fed  to  li- 
lings    and    larger    troul    all    through    the 
months  the  mussel-gatherers  operate. 

Unlike  most  fish,  we  are  told,  brook 
troui  spawn  in  ihe  autumn,  and  generally 
early  in  Nov  ember  if  the  season  i-  fax  or  able. 
Tin-  method  of  handling  th<  eggs  has  been 

•idly     worked    out.     and     Mr.     Matter 
describes  it  in  detail  thus: 

The  lie-i  ,,r  kid  i-  made  in  the  gravel, 
the  female  lays  her  eggs,  and  the  male 
fertilizes  them.  An  ingenious  method  is 
used  at  the  hatchery  .to  capture -the  trout 
readj  to  spawn.  In  one  corner  of  the  large 
she<  t  of  canvas  com  red  with  gravel 
id.  The  femal.  in-ui.  accompanied  bj 
the  mat"  swims  over  the  gravel,  seeking 
a.   g 1    location  for  tin    nest.      During  the 


Tlie  Liu  ra  fot    I 


What  higher  order  oi  merit  could  beco  for 

AC  Spark  Plugs  than  the  endorsement  they  have 
already  received!    The  cold,  calculative  n  I 

of  America's  foremost  engineers  has  put  them  in 
the  engines  of  the  most  costly  cars.  Such  in  >id 
pilots  of  the  air  as  Rohlfs  and   Donaldson;  such 

stars  of   the   speedway   as    DePalma,    Milton    and 
Eddie  Hearne,  choose  AC  Spark  Plugs  w  itli  tin 
knowledge  they  will  not  fail.  These  good  plugs  -ire 

sold  by  dealers  everywhere.     Put  them  in  your  t  ir. 

Champion  [gnition  Company,  FLINT,  in 

■ 


.  S(>ork 


J'/ug  9/  tht  I! 


These  manufacturers  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  rectory  equipment 


V  uson  1  rucks 
Ace 

\cmc  Trucks 
Advance- Rumely 

Tractors 
Mi  re  ns  Fox  Fire 

Trucks 
\ls.u  c 

\mcrlcan  Beauty 
\  mcrlcan-  La  Franc  r 

Anderson 

Apex  Trucks 
Apperson 

Applctnn  Tractors 
■\rp.onne  Four 
Associated  Engines 
Atco  Trucks 
Austin    Manufactur- 
ing Company 
Automatic 

!  I  iiii.nv  Plants 
Available  Trucks 
AverSj     Tractors 
A  Ik  'T  'Tractors 
Bates  Steel  Mule 

Tractors 
Beaver  Motors 
Ucck-Hawkc\  e 

'Trucks 
Beetnan  Garden 

Tractors 
Kelt 

1U1I    Trucks 
Bcllangcr  Freres 

(France) 
Bessemer  Gaso- 

Kcro  Engines 
Berz  Trucks 
Kirch 

Hoi  in i:   Tractors 
Boor-Davis 
iii  i.i.i. i'i 
Bradley 


Bridgeport     1  ni,  ks 

Uriiiiis  iSc   Stratton 

Motor    \\  heel 

(formerl)  Smith] 

Brlnton    Trucks 
BrOCkwaj     Trucks 
Hull. I   Motors 
HulValo  Motors 
iiiiiTaio  Tractors 
Huflalo  Trucks 
Bulck 
Bullock  Creeplng- 

Grlp  Tractors 
Cadillac 
Cameron 
Capital  Engines 
.1.  I.  Case  l     M    <  o. 
( !handler 
Chei  rolel 
Chicago  True  ks 

Clark  Tractors 

Cleveland 

Cole 

Collier  Trucks 

Cornel 

( Commonweal!  h 

Conestoga  Trucks 

Cont  Inenl  al   Motors 

t:urtiss  Aeroplanes 

Daniels 

Dart    Trucks 

Davis 

Defiance  Trucks 

Delco-I  ii>ht 
Denb]     Trucks 

Dependable  i  i  ucks 

Diamond    1     Trucks 

Diehl   Trucks 
Dodge  Broi  hers 
Donian  Engines 
Domestic  Gasoline 

Putiipinit  Fntflnes 


i  ion 

Duesenberg  Motoi  • 

Dut)  Trucks 

Dynelectri)    Plants 

Ragle  Tractors 

r<  n   si 

1  Imlra 

Eases 

i  tcelslor  Motorcj  ■ 

Fairmom  u j    Motor., 

I  .ills   Motors 

Federal   I  nn  ks 
Flour  i  it  j    Tractors 
Frlsble  Motors 
l  tout  mobile 

I     \\     I)     Iro.  ks 

Gallon  sj  l  nglnes 
Gar]    I  mi  ks 
Genco  l  iilht 
Glide 

Golden  *>  est   1 1  o.  ks 
Gramm  -Bernstein 
i  rucks 

(,r.o    Don 

t  .1  .i  \    Moi  oi  s 

<;.  it    s    Motors 

l.     M     <        Tru.  ks 
lialin    1  i  m  ks 
Hall    Trucks 
Hamlin  -Holm,  s 

I  i  on  i  Drive 
Harvej  Trucks 
Hatfield 
Has  nee 

Henderson  Motorcycles 
Hendrlck  ion  l*rui  ks 
Herschell-Spillman 
iic«  itt  -i  u    inn    I  rucks 
Hlghway-Knlghl   l  m.  ks 
Holt    Tractors 
Hon  ell    Tr.utors 

Hudson 

Hupmohile 


1 1  or  thurt     I  r  in  ks 
II.   K.  I        I  r.u  ks 

l ndepen dent    l  rut  k. 
oil-Rand    Ml 
<  om  pressors 

l.lcksilll 

Johnson  Motor  \x  heel 
Jordan 

i  .\    I    l  in.  ks 
.1.  ^     n    Marias 
Motors 

K.il.iiii  I/mi    I  ni.  ks 
K  -ir  .ii   i  ii    I  rin  k  * 
keif  us    I  r  in  k  v 
Kent   ' 

Mlxars 
Ken  worthy 
ki-i  stone   Trucks 

kis.il    K  .i  I 

Klelbei    rrucks 
Klcmm    I  i  in  ks 

Knox    I  i  -i.  loi  s 
Korh  |ei     I  r  Hi  ks 
Koehi  Ing  Road  P 
I  .i  t  .i 
I  alle)    l  It 

1    :1(  111  OP    M 

..lis 

I  .uisoii     lr.ii  t  ot  s 

I  eai  h  Powai  -Pius  s.,v 

I   iln  rt  i 

linn  Road    I  i  j.  tors 

I  ocomohlle 

I  .  M    t      I  rucks 

M  si  .    ii     I  nil  ks 

m  slbohtn 

M  .ii  moil 

M  isi.i     I  rii.  ks 

Maxim    I  irr    I  ill,  k. 

M.n  tail 

M.  I  aufthlin 

Menominee  i  m.  ks 




Mill  I 

M  lln  auk.  ■     t  ■  .i--.li 
I  in  om  1. 1 

Mlnneapolli  m 

M  Innea  imln    i 
Mil.  In  II 
Mon  i 
Mon  I. mil    1  r  ii 

Nil  iiin.ll 
Ni-lson 

Nelson 

\l   Isilll      I    i    Mo. .n   I   III.   ks 

Nctco    in 

\,  n   Britain    ' 

NoMc    I  r i' 

Nortl  nnil 

its 

Oakland 

*  >    K     Trurki    i  nil 

I    I   .1.    tills 

MM   K.  ..  ks 

till- 

i  i  i .  tori 

t  II. Ism 

i.   ks 
(  >shk..sli     I  r  u.  ks 
l>n  l  lis    I    Ijflhl    .\ 

I'm*  .  I    I 
IV i.  k  ii. I 
1 

I    till   ks 

i  it  Trucks 

nna 

Pilot 

Plom  us 

Plttsl-lll  S- 


I'or  ti  r 

I'll    Til 

Ki.l     W   .  ii  ;        : 

Mol 

ke   \  ■ 
Kr<  i 
Klkei     li 

Hnmi .  t 

Uot>i  1 1  s    M  . 

H 

H.x  k    I 

I,       A     \         I. 

ks 

S.    Il  « 

I  J« 


,<    M 


:     I  i  ii.  ks 


Tiflli. 


•*i4e    MS 


T  nan 


■ 
4 
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Graced!  She,  who  in  the  busi- 
ness of  this  brisk  day  is  a  persever- 
ing and  now  really  tremendous  power — 
"the   second  in  command" — is  quick  to 
stamp    with    her    unrestrained    approval 
those  things  which  best  help  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  her  work.  A  new  order!    Because 

the  Mimeograph  is  particularly  a  woman's  imple- 
ment— neatly  doing  in  hours  the  work  of  days — its 
importance  in  the  world  of  commerce  has  kept  pace 
with  the  remarkable  growth  of  woman's  influence  in 
business.    Today  the  Mimeograph  is  duplicating,  at  the 
remarkable  speed  of  five  thousand  well-printed  copies 
an    hour,  all    kinds    of    form    letters,   bulletins,   blanks, 
designs,  maps,  diagrams,  etc.,  in  unnumbered  thousands 
of  institutions  throughout  the  world.    And  thereby  it  is 
cutting  costs  and  tedious  labor  down  to  minimum.    Book- 
let "L-6"  will  tell   you  how   this   is   done.     Send    for  it 
now.     A.  B.  Dick    Company,  Chicago — and    New  York. 
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spawning  season   troul   are  compai 
sluggish  and  inactive  and  it  i    not  difficull 
to  eatoh  them   «  it  h  a  dip-m  t.     Th< 
taken  to  the  hatchery  and  stripl  of  their 
eggs.     The  eggs  as   they   come   from    the 
female  are  caughl  in  a  basin  of  water,  and 
the  male  is  held  over  th<    basin  and  stripl 
of  his  milt.     Female  and   male  troul 
thru    returned    uninjured    to    the    outside 
pond.     The   mill    is  Btirred   gentlj    in   the 
basin  and  fertilization  quid  I  ilace. 

The   fertilized    eggs   are    thei  d    on 

t  rays  Of  metal  screen  and   t  hi    i  ra 

in  the  running  water  of  the  tro  The 

eggs  are  non-adhesive  and  do  not  Boal  in 
water.  They  are  gone  over  dail;  during 
the  period  of  incubation  and  the  infertile 
eggs  are  picked  oul    with  a   pair  of  small 

tweezers.      These   infertile  dil; 

distinguished  by  the  fact  thai  thej  turn 
while.  The  loss  during  incubation  is  about 
fifty  per  cent. 

In  stripping  the  trout   only  i he  lar 

and  healthiest   males  and  femali  -  are 

The  period  of  incubation  is  fifty-two  day? 
in  the  hatchery.  The  eggs  hatch  early  in 
January  and  the  young  fry  are  Kept  iii  the 
troughs  until  May,  when  thej  average  two 

inches  in  length  and  are  then  placed  n    the 

upper  outside  pools.  During  this  indoor 
residence  they  are  fed  buttermilk  and  sour 
milk     preferably     buttermilk,  is 

smoother  and  freer  from  lumps. 

It  takes  a  trout  two  and  a  half  year 
average   half   a    pound    weight  the 

writer,  and  last  September  there  were 
50,000  troul  at  the  hatchen  and  the  year's 
crop  of  9,000  averaged  half  a  pound.  Mr. 
Hockey,  on  being  asked  if  he  fell  thai  he 
had  his  methods  of  raising  trout  lirmh  es- 
tablished, replied  thai  lie  did,  and  gave 
evidence  of  his  success  in  figures.  Said  the 
fish-farmer: 

"1  know  that  I  can  »row  trout  success- 
fully here.  The  past  few  years  have 
proved  it  to  my  entire  satisfaction  Nexl 
year  I'll  double  my  crop;  and  if  !  inci 
my  equipment,  in  a  few  years  my  output 
will  be  25,000  fish.     This  is  a  business  like 

any  other  business  -you  UlUSl  keep  a  crop 
coming  every  year.  1  have  my  rotation 
established  -the  rest  is  simplj  applying 
what  I  have  learned. 

"The    commercial    possibilities    of    this 
business    haven't    been    scratched,"    h. 

marked.  "I  have  never  spent  a  cent  in 
advertising.  All  my  crops  I  have  sold 
here  on  the  farm  with  no  packing  or  de- 
livery expenses.  This  is  a  resorl  r< 
and  in  the  summer  the  resorters  flock  her. 
for  my  trout.  If  thej  fish  in  the  pond  and 
catch  trout  I  charge  them  si  a  pound; 
if  I  net  the  fish,  1  charge  them  75  cents  a 
pound.  I  charge  more  for  fishing  because 
some  of  the  lish  maj  be  hooked  or  in- 
juredandgel  away,  lint  it's  not  necessary 
that  1  depend  upon  resorters  to  sell  m\ 
crop.  Men  from  two  of  the  large  fish 
companies  in  Chicago  have  visited  mi 
their  own  accord  and  have  offered  me  from 
('».")  to  70  cents  a  pound  for  all  the  trout  1 
care  to  ship  them.  As  far  as  competition 
is  concerned,  there  is  only  one  other  trout 
farm  in  Michigan  of  which  I  know.  So 
you    can    see    there    is    plenty    of   room    for 

growth  in  this  business  jusl   in  this  state 

alone.  If  you're  interested  in  figures,  I'll 
give  you  a  few.      1  have  an  investment  here 
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sound  quite  so  beautiful  as  the  sharp, 
,.\,  ar  notes  "i'  the  fife.  He  now  remem- 
bered son  e  of  the  stories  his  beloved 
teacher  told  him  about  the  power  of  tl 
clear,  piercing  tones.  He  said  that  vari- 
ous musical  sounds  had  been  tried  upon 
animals  in  the  different  zoological  gardens 
in  the  world,  w  itli  the  result  that  1  hi 
of  tin  \  iolin  had  been  received  with  signs 
of  pleasure  by  the  four-footed  audi<  i 
but  the  fife  was  universally  detested;  even 
(he  majestic  lion  and  the  ferocious  Bengal 
I  igerwere  cowed  and  terrified  by  its  piercing 
The  teacher  said  thai  the  animals' 
dislike  and  fear  of  the  fife  Acre  caused  by 
the  effect  of  the  high  and  rapid  vibrations 
of  sound  produced  by  it  on  their  extremely 
sensitive  organs  of  hearing. 

Tsung  now  held  the  fife  to  his  lips  and 
Iried  all  its  stops  softly.  Presently  he 
glanced  up. in  the  direction  of  the  tank.  As 
Ik  did  so  Ik  noticed  a  huge,  striped  animal 
draw  himself  out  of  the  water  and  with  a 
Ithy  movement  slink  into  the  rice- 
lield  lying  between  him  and  his  inas1er*s 
house. 

It  was  tlie  man-eater.     Tsung's  breath 
..line  and  went    in  gasps  as  he  recognized 

tawny   striped   coat.     The  tiger   m 
be  more  ferocious  than  usual  to  be  prowling 
around   in   the  daylight,   he  thought,  and 
evidently  it   was  making  for  tl  tier's 

dwelling.      And  then,  we  read: 

Tsung  thought    first   of   the  little  baby 

now   probably  sleeping  in  his  white  crib  not 

fax     from     the     door    opening     upon     the 

nda.     What    if    the    an, nh    should    be 

eating     her      rice!      And     what      if 

.      illustrious    foreign-born     teacher    had 

already  over    to    the    schoolhouse! 

There  would  be  no  man  in   the  hou 

protecl    the    women    and    children,      [f    he 

himself  could  only  reach  the  house  before 

arrival     of     the     stealthily     crawling 

ure     he    might    close   the    d 's   and 

n  the  inmatx 
With  heart  thumping  loudly  against  the 
walls  of  his  chest,  his  Limbs  trembling  and 
teeth  chattering,  Tsung  crept   around  the 
edge    of    the    small    rice-field    with    step- 
almost    as    noiseless    a  tiger's    and 
hed  the  brick  wall  of  the  garden.      \ 
tarted   to   mounl    it    he  saw   that   the 
tig«r  was  there  before  him!     Now,  in 

umpiiig   over   the  wall,  the   boj    ran 

along,    stooping   low    as    he    went,    until    he 

bed    a    small    gate   opening   into    the 

den.     He  could   plai  ■    the  house 

where    the    baby     probably    laj     asleep. 

The    Howe: '  rubs    and    trees    were 

now  on  the  opp  ide  of  the  walk.     \ 

i iii  ni     later    he    came    in    sight     of    the 

open  door  leading  into  the  nursery. 

Hi    found   tlie   a), mil   lying  face   down- 
ward   upon    tin-    floor   beside    the    bal 
whii.    bed.     she  evidentlj   was  too  fright- 
to    mo-  i  .    fur    just    out  side    |  he    door 

leading     to     th<      v<  randn     crouched     the 
striped  form  of  the  man-eater,  motionless 

for  I  he  sw  ishiu  ■  i  ail. 

Utho    Tsung    w.i  >h     afraid,    he 

realized   something  musl    he  don.    quickly 
if  th.'  l>al>\    w.re   to  he  sa\  <  d 

the    prostrate    bodj     of    li 
and    placed    himself    between    tile 

and  b(  \l     that     lu- 

tlu      fl^pr    raised  his     head    and     his 

glittered    with  ,       then    with    low 

hi      again  I  em.  d     to  the 


distance  that   lay  between  himself  and  the 
white  bed. 

Tsung  nali/ed  there  were  no  weapons 
of  defense  within  reach,  nothing  nearer 
than  the  drawing-room.  He  clutched 
firmer  his  precious  life  which  he  still  held 
in  his  hand.  As  he  grasped  t  he  instrumi  n1 
the  beast  crawled  -a  few  inches  nearer. 
Then  it  was  that  the  words  of  the  teacher 
who  had  given  him  the  life  came  into  his 
mind. 

••They  must  be  true,"  he  thought.  "  l 
-will  prove  t  hem  for  myself." 

Immediately  he  began  to  press  1  he  slops. 
and  the  first  wild  notes  which  came  from 
t  he  Lns1  rumenl  were  like  a  shriek  .•!'  ag 
The  crouching  man-eater  started  erect. 
Then  at  the  next  sound  he  uttered  a.  low 
..f  rage,  shook  his  head,  and  the  brist  ling- 
hairs  on  the  sides  of  his  fac<  stood  out 
like  brushes.  Then  he  moved  backward 
a  little  as  if  terrified  and  completely  dum- 
ided  at  t  lie  demonstration. 

Tsung  stepl  cautiously  forward  as 
the  animal  retreated.  His  lips  and  lingers 
formed  the  notes  of  a  -wild  native  song. 
As  he  pushed  forward  the  tiger  drew  back- 
ward, and  thus,  with  his  dark  eyes  lixt  on  t  he 
big,  glittering  orbs  of  the  beast,  the  Chinese 
"boy"  bravely  followed,  while  Ins  effective 
weapon  screamed  forth  the  mournful  tune. 
Ou  went  the  pair  until  the  tiger  had  hacked 
off  the  veranda. 

Then  Tsung,  still  keeping  his  eyes 
fastened  on  the  brute  and  playing  furi- 
ously, gradually  backed  into  the  house 
again  and  quickly  closed  the  door!  A 
moment  later,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
the  "hoy"  saw  the  tiger  skulk  off  toward 
t  he  rice-field. 


V    MIMIC,    V   \  ENTRILOQ1  1ST,    \    BIRD 
\\  nil   BRAINS,  IS  THE  STARLING 

QUIPS  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles 
t  he  dailv  diversion  the  uncanny 
stalling  provides  for  himself  and  for  ■ 
ever  will  listen.  In  his  private  life  he  has 
few  graces,  we  are  told,  hut  when  he  .liters 
upon  a  concert  stage  he  puts  ou  airs  and 
pipes  many  diverse  parts.  lb  is  a  humor- 
ist, hut  not  an  amiable  one,  lor  he  bur- 
lesques hi-  neighbors  derisively,  and. 
naturally,  they  don't  like  it.  Besides,  his 
domestic  habits  are  not  of  the  best.  A 
bird  so  deeply  interested  in  art,  and  at 
heart  a  cj  nic,  wouldn't  be  <  I  to  be  a 

verj  good  home-builder,  and  it  is  rumored 

that     his    wife    hasn't     a     proper    sense    of 

responsibility' toward  her  children.     They 

build    their    nests    in    gardens     and    apple 
orchards,    and    even    about     the    tiles    and 

chimney-pots    of    human    dwellings     For 

what     is    an    actor    without    an    audience? 
But   in  spite  of  the  starling's  undesirable 
characteristics,    the    writer   in    the    London 
like  him,  for  In   saj  - 

Tin  starling  is  tin  most  artful  and 
deliberate,  as  well  as  tin  hardiest  and  most 
abundant,  of  our  English  mocking-birds. 
t  )ur  oi  her  birds  w  Inch  introduce  imitations 
ih.ir  s.uie  do  so  with  a  kind  of  in- 
coherent   ra  t'hich    hardlj    sUe; 

m.     Tin    sedge-warbler,  th.    w  heat- 
are)     and    local    niarsh-w arhler. 
all   in  varying  degrees,  bj    daylight   or  in 
darkness r  pour  forth  repetitions  of  other 
birdi  and  cries.     But  they  sound  as 

if  th-  un.l.  r  th.-  mesmeric  inilm  net 

ingi  rs     sil>\  Is   through 
whom  the  god  s|MI|Nl 


Not  somimicsthi  astute  and  civil  starling 
when  he  settles  himself  upon  some  house- 
top in  the  spring  weather.  His  own  not.  - 
are  unostentatious,  tho  mixed  and  eccen- 
tric; In-  pipes  in  falsetto,  emits  a  note 
between  a  croak  and  a  whine,  clinks  like  a 
chisel  working  on  stone,  and  unburdens 
himself  of  sounds  like  .In  escape  of  froth 
from  a  ginger-beer  bottle.  Then,  having 
diverted  attention  from  himself  by  1  i 
abjed  noises,  he  turns  with  equal  col- 
li -c  illness  to  mimicry.  With  mimicry  he 
combines  ventriloquism;  he  repeats  four 
notes  of  a  missel-thrush  so  accurately, 
but  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  we  may  listen  to 
them  half-unconsciously  for  five  -mini] 
together,  thinking  they  come  from  two 
fields  away.  Only  when  they  changi  into 
the  "coo-ee.  coo-.-."  of  the  peew  it .  or  s. 
characteristic  lih  of  the  blackbird,  does 
the  common  point  of  origin  of  all  these 
cries,  and  their  similarity  of  pitch,  at  last 
strike  the  ear  with  surprize.  Then,  step- 
ping back  a  lii  tie.  and  gazing  up.  we  deteel 
our  mocking-bird  perched  on  tin  roof  with 
an  air  of  quiet  absorption  in  his  art;  and 
we  see  his  \ellow  beak  open,  as  the  cry — it 
may  be — of  tin  curlew  seems  to  lloat  into 
the  garden  from  alol'1  and  far  away. 

Starlings  are  hirds  with  lirains  well 
developed,  like  their  relatives  the  crows; 
and  sometimes  they  have  long  memories. 
Almost  "the  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd 
hirds"  on  one  dark  and  foggy  November 
morning  was  the  voice  of  a  starling  softlj 
repeating  outside  the  window  the  peewit's 
twisting  call.  Perhaps  he  was  cheering 
himself  in  the  dismal  dawn  with  this  glad 
spring  sound;  certainly  he  could  not  have 
heard  it  for  marly  six  months  past,  since 
the  peewits  ceased  nesting.  Bin  usually 
our  household  mocking-bird  repeats  the 
familiar  cries  of  the  curr.nl  time  and  his 
immediate  surroundings.  The  mewing  of 
a    diskittened    and    disconsola  .    the 

creaking  hinge  of  a  garden  door,  t  he  calls  of 
a  nurse-girl  for  her  errant  young — »  v.  n 
such  unbirdlike  cries  as  these  an-  recorded 
as  Inning  been  registered  and  r>  p.  . 
by  Hie  attentive  starling.  London  • 
lines  near  a  hotel  or  theater  used  to  mimic 
tlie  long-drawn  whistling  for  a  cab. 
Generally,    however,    they    imitate    other 

hirds;  and  ii  is  often  interesting  to  deduce 
from  their  communications  which  ar.-  the 
commonest  hird-cries.  Near  the  moors  in 
th.  west  and  north  the  starling  copies  ;h. 
pe.wit  and  the  curlew;  in  wooded  regions 
he  is  fond  of  the  ringing  laugh  of  the 
green  woodpecker;  mar  a  hawk-haunted 
ruin  we  hear  him  repeal  the  kestrel's  cry; 
and  it  is  probable  thai  the  starlings  which 
sit  above  a  reed-grown  castle  moat  will 
imitate  the  croaking  call  of  the  water-hens. 

As  for  his  relations  with  his  neighbors, 
'In  ar.  somewhat  strained.  There  is  a 
sly  deliberation  in  the  starling's  method  of 
di  h\  .r.\  that  is  more  suggesl  i\  e  of  mockery 
than  of  simple  imitation,  the  writer  says. 
So  critical  a  bird  might  he  suspected  of 
being  an  ill  neighbor,  and  his  genera!  habits 
Confirm  the  suspicion.  All  the  scandal  of 
it  is  laid  hare  before  us: 

II.     carries    his    interest    in    their    affairs 

to  th.-  point  of  interference  with  their 
nesting.  Starlings  nest  m  holes,  cradling 
their  pale  Line  eggs  in  an  ill-built  nest  of 
stalks  and  straws,  sometimes  lined  with  a 
few  feathers;  hut  they  have  not  learned  the 
habit    of    making    holes    for    themselves, 

like     the     Woodp.  C  of     even      the     soft- 

hilled  sand-martin.  Where  they  are  few 
in  numbers  they  nest  under  a  loose  tile 
in   the   stable    roof,   in    the   scaffold-holes 
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Any  Manufacturer  Can  Drop  This  Engine  Into  His  Truck 
or  Tractor  Chassis  and  Meet  His  Real  Competition 


This  engine  installed  in  the  chassis  of  your  truck  >>r 
tractor  will  enable  you  to  meet  successfully  your  only  real 

competition — ANIMAL  POWER. 

The  average  truck  or  tractor  prospect  has  thi    greatest 

confidence  in  animal  power.     He  compan  -  1 1 

of  any  truck  or  tractor  with  horse  or  mule  power. 

You  have  got  to  show  this  prospect  two  things — that 
your  truck  or  tractor  will  work  as  economically  .<s  animal 
power — and  that  he  will  have  no  more  "off  days"  with 
your  product  than  he  will  with  horses  or  mules. 

We  believe  that  the  Midwest  truck  and  tractor  engine 
is   the    first   engine    capable    of   sustained    and  nt 

MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMPANY 
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(Pure  Worsted) 


Summer  comfort  depends  on 
the  kind  of  clothes  a  man 
wears.  They  must  he  cool, 
porous,  feather  -weight, 
shape-retaining  and  smartly 
tailored. 

PRIESTLEY'S  MO- 
HAIRS and  "AERPORES 

arc  the  logical  fabrics  for 
Men's    I  lot  Weather  Wear. 

Cool,    airy,    feather-weight, 
shape-retaining.     Seldom 
need  pressing  ami  ne\    i 
quire  laundering. 
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[efl  in  stone  walls,  or  in  natural  holes  in 
tiers;  but  their  greal  increase  in  recent 
years  lias  made  these  natural  facilities  in- 
sufficient.  As  house-sparrows  are  partly 
parasitic  on  house-martins,  so  starlings 
profit  by  the  labors  of  woodpeckers.    They 

not  only  seize  on  the  holes  bored  in  pasl 
his.  hut  wait  until  the  woodpeck'  rs 
have  tunneled  a  new  chamber  in  dead  or 
living  wood,  ami  then  evid  them  by  per- 
rather  than  force.  In  many  dis- 
tricts nine  woodpeckers'  holes  out  of  every 
ten  have  become  the  holes  of  starlings; 
they  are  easily  distinguishable  in  later 
summer  by  the  filth  which  young  starlings 
eject.  More  rarely  starlings  practise  in 
an  elementary  degree  the  parasitism  of  the 
cuckoo.  \  starling's  egg  is  now  and  then 
found  placid  among  the  larger  spotted 
eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  jackdaw,  which  also 
builds  in  some  of  i  he  creA  ices  w  hich  starlings 
covet.  There  is  no  known  case  of  a  jack- 
daw hatching  such  an  alien  egg,  and  bring- 
ing up  the  young  bird;  so  that  the  incipient 
habit  ha.-,  so  far  brought  the  starling  no 
advantage.  It  is  interesting  because  the 
cuckoo  may  have  developed  her  present 
habits  from  similar  tentative  beginnings, 
and  also  as  betraying  a  tendency  inward 
those  degenerate  habits  in  a  bird  which  we 
must  admit  to  be  normally  faithful  to  its 
mate  and  attentive  to  ii>  young.  But  who 
can  tell  whether  t  he  starling,  as  he  sits  and 
imitates  the  blackbird  or  peewit  upon  the 
chimney-pot,  is  not  secretly  looking  for- 
ward to  dissimulation  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive cale— to  years  when  other 
birds  will  bring  up  all  his  nestlings  for 
him,  and  he  will  spend  the  whole  season  in 
making  us  believe  lie  is  a  curlew,  or  pub- 
lishing to  the  world  the  more  uncouth 
noises  of  our  home'.'  He  is  a  bird  of 
uncanny  gifts. 


HOW  THE   BEAR    DOGS   HUNTED 
"OLD  BROWNIE"   OF  OREGON 

IT  was  Bruin's  patch  of  huckleberries,  as 
the  dogs  discovered  while  the  hunters 
were  filling  up  on  the  fruit.  The  dogs 
began  to  work  around  through  the  patch, 
giving  a  bark  now  and  then.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, hot  on  the  trail,  they  had  followed 
it  out  of  sight,  and  then  out  of  hearing  of 
the  men.  There  was  a  d(  er  to  be  taken 
back  to  camp  before  the  bear  hunt  could 
be  undertaken,  so  the  hunter-  hurried 
through  their  duties  and  their  dinner,  and 
then  mounted  their  horses  and  started  out. 

For  miles   the\    -.arched,   bin    not   a   sign  of 

a  dog  or  a  bear  was  to  be  found.     In  dis- 
appointment and  some  anxietj    thej   went 

back    to   camp,    bul    ihe\    determined    that 

early  next  morningthey  would  climb  to  the 
top  of  a  near-by  hill  where  they  should  be 
able    to    hear    from     nearK     all    directii 
John  B.  Griffin,  a  veteran  hunter,  tells  the 
storj   iii  Forest  ■!>>■/  Stream     Nev    York 
the   pleasant,   flowing   monolog  of  the  burn 

\  arn-spinner.     I  le  says: 

We  did  not  take  any  horses,  as  I  knew  it 

pretty  rough  and  it   would  be  better 

n    foot :     -o   we  -tarted   out,   and    I 

could  hardly  keep  up  with  Temp,     lie  was 

up  to  the  top  of  that   hill. 

Will,    we  go!    up   there  at    last,   and    I    sat 


down  to  rest  and  listen,  but  we  did  not 
hear  a  sound,  alt  ho  we  were  high  up  and 
could  see  all  over  the  surrounding  country 
for  miles  in  every  direction.  1  could  see 
that  Temp  was  terribly  disappointed  and  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  but  I 
was  thinking  mighty  fast.  It  suddenly 
dawned  on  my  mind  that  perhaps  the  dogs 
had  been  at  the  tree  so  long  that  they  were 
not  barking  very  of  ten;  and  I  told  Temp  so. 

"  Well."  In-  -aid.  "  w  hat  are  we  going:  to  do 
about  it?"  " I  am  going  to  blow  the  horn." 
I  -aid,  "and  if  Trailer  is  in  hearing  of  it, 
ill  bark."  "Go  to  it,"  says  Temp;  so 
I  put  the  horn  up  and  gave  it  a  long,  loud 
blast,  and  waited.  Before  the  sound 
died  away,  1  heard  Trailer'-  "bow-waw- 
waw ■'"  away  off  down  the  mountain.  If 
you  have  ever  lost  anything  that  was 
preiioiis  to  you  and  had  given  it  up  and 
then  had  suddenly  found  it.  perhaps  you 
can  realize  the  joy  I  felt  when  I  heard 
that  well-known  bark.  Temp  was  literally 
wild;  he  jumped  straighl  up  and  jerked 
his  hat  off  and  yelled  like  a  Comanche 
Indian.      I    cautioned    him     to    be   careful, 

fur    if    the    bear    should    happen    to    gel 

-cared  and  come  down  the  tree  we  would 
have  a  hard  fight  on  OUT  hand-  and  maybe 
a  long  chase.  lie  cooled  down  now,  and  I 
Mew  the  horn  again.  They  were  listening 
for  it  this  lime,  and  they  heard  it,  for  they 
both  began  barking  furiously.  We  started 
down  now  and  1  could  hardly  restrain 
Temp,  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  there, 
but  1  held  him  back,  and  after  traveling 
about  a  mile  we  were  close  enough  tu  see 
t  he  dogs  as  the  timber  was  open.  We  k<  pi 
behind  some  tree-  until  we  gol  right  up 
close,  then  walked  up  under  the  tree  where 
the  dogs  w  ere.  which  set  them  w  ild  and  they 
fairly  raved,  The  bear  was  there  sure 
tgh,  a  great  big  old  brow  n  one.  up  about 
fifty  feet .  lying  out  on  a  limb  locking  dow  n 
as  unconcerned  as  if  he  knew  he  was  per- 
fectly safe.  1  told  Temp  we  had  better 
both  shoot,  as  the  dogs  had  been  there  a 
long  time;  and  we  wanted  him  out  of 
there  as  quickly  a-  possible.  We  selected  a 
good  place  to  shoot  from,  and  1  drew  a 
bead  on  his  head  and  Temp  behind  the 
shoulder  and  we  both  tired.  Over  he  went 
and  came  crashing  down  through  the 
limb-,  breaking  several  of  them  off.  and 
down  mi  the  ground  dead.  The  dogs 
piled  in  on  him  ami  1  let  them  yank  him 
around  until  they  were  satisfied  to  quit. 
I  ii'iw  started  Temp  home  after  the  horses, 
and  stayed  back  and  skinned  the  bear  and 
trot  him  ready  to  pack  as  he  was  too  big 
for  one  horse  to  pack,  and  had  to  be  cut  up. 
Temp  made  the  trip  in  due  tinn  and 
brought  back  meat  for  the  dogs  and  dinner 
for  ourselves. 

•lust    how    the  dogs  handled  a  bear  after 

had    found    him    i-  explained    by    Mr. 

Griffin    in    his    account    of     another     hunt 

which   occurred   a    few    days  later.     Word 

had    been   received    that    a    big   brown   bear 

had  been  "on  the  rampage"  m  a  neigh- 
borhood  about    twenty    miles   away,   and 

was  killing  sheep  and  hogs.  With  pardon- 
able appreciation  Mr.  Griffin  descants 
upon  the  superior  \  irtues  of  his  dogs: 

They  had  been  out  after  him  with  all 
kinds  of  dogs,  but  they  would  quit.  They 
wanted  me  to  bring  Trailer,  and  give  him 
a  round  up.  Temp  was  wild  to  go.  SO  I 
told  him  we  would  go  and  see  what  we 
could  do  with  him.  So  we  rigged  up  and 
went  over  and  put  up  with  a  man  named 
Nichols,  who  gave  u-  all  the  information 
he  could  and  offered  to  go  with  us.  "Hut 
I'll   tell    vmi    Griffin,"   he  said.   "I   don't 
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THE  FIRST  cord  tire 
made  in  America  was 
a  Goodrich. 

Goodrich  still  makes  the 
first  cord  tire  in  America- 

iThe  Silver  town  Cord 


G(D©(dlracli  Tiircs 


Best  in  the  Long  Run 


1~he  3.  K  Goodrich  Kubber  .  Ohio 
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.  it-  dogs  can  handle  him.  We 
bad  some  of  the  besl  dogs  in  the 
country  after  him  and  he  lias  whipl  them 
all."  I  said:  "That's  all  right,  Trailer 
and  Hanger  have  nev  er  been  after  him  yet." 
"Will,"  he  said,  "I  know  they  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  besl  bear  dogs  in 
tli«'  country,  l>nt  when  they  u<'t  Old 
Brownie  started  they  will  be  up  against  a 
bard  proposition."  "Well,"  I  said,  s," if 
they  get  old  Brownie  started  and  fail  to 
stop  liim,  I'll  agree  with  you,  bul  nol 
before."  Temp  was  smiling  all  the  time, 
as  he  had  greal  confidence  in  Trailer 

1 1  was  a  kind  of  rolling,  hilly  country, 
with  deep  gulches  running  away  from 
ii.    and    sometimes    thick    brush    on    one 

side    and    rather    open    on    the    oilier.       Bv 

keeping  around  the  head  of  these  gulches 
a  person  could  ride  a  horse,  as  it  was 
practically  all  open.  When  we  go1  ready 
to  go  I  had  Temp  saddle  his  horse  and  go 
around  above,  and  I  told  him  that  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  dogs,  if  they  were  <-< »n  1  i  1 : u 
np  one  of  these  gulches,  to  yet  there  as 
soon  as  he  could  and  either  turn  him  back 
or  kill  him  if  he  came  out  in  the  open  and 
attempted  to  cross  the  ridge.  So  off  he 
went  and  Nichols  and  I  started  out  and 
crosscut  the  gulches.  Nichols  said  it  was 
about  a  mile  to  the  brushy  gulch  where 
they  generally  started  him.  As  he  had 
not  been  bothered  lately  it  would  he  an 
easy  matter  to  get  him  up,  he  thought.  I 
told  Nichols  that  all  I  asked  of  him  was 
for  him  to  he  careful  aboul  shooting  when 
the  dogs  were  fighting  him.  When  we 
go1  over  on  top  of  the  ridge  looking  down 
into  this  Win  gulch  I  sent  the  dogs  down 
and  we  stayed  up  on  top  of  the  ridge. 
They  were  gone  for  quite  a  while  before 
we  heard  a  hark  out  of  them;    then   I  heard 

Trailer     give     a     "how-wow."     lie     had 

Struck  the  track,  hut  it  was  cold,  so  we 
waited  ami  listened  and  after  a  while 
we    saw    the    dogs    come    out     in    an    open 

place  on  the  opposite  side,  and  they  were 
working    like   beavers,    and    only    opening 

once  mi  a  while.     We  watched  and  prettj 

soon    they    went     over    the    hill   and    <l<iwn 

into  tin    next  canon. 

W'e  struck  out   now  pretty  lively  down 

in  t  he  gulch  and  up  the  other  side  to  where 
we  had  seen  them  working,  and  there  was 
his  track  as  plain  as  day.  It  was  a  big  one; 
seven  inches  wide  and  ten  inches  long.  1 
ured  it.  "Say,  Nichols,"  I  said,  "are 
you  -ure  that  it  i-  a  brown  hear?"  He 
said  he  had  seen  it  several  times  and  he 
wa  vas  a  hrow  ii  hear.      "  That  is  the 

biggest  hrow  n  bear  track  I  ever  saw." 
i     dd. 

The  partj    soo  bed   t lie  top  of  the 

\\  here   i  he  dogs  had  gone  oa  er.  and 

ctlj     t  he   sound-   of  a    commol  ion   i';i  me 

from     below.      The     (Iolts     were     after     the 

.   and    "  t  hey    had    him    going  and 

making  it  hot  for  him."     lie  seemed  to  he 
ing  up  i  he  canon,  making  slow  head- 
,  and  t  he  w  riter  conl  inn 

W'e    kepi     along    I  he    rnk'i      and     in    .1     few 

minutes  we  saw  Old  Brownie  come  up  in 
sighl  "u  the  opposite  side  into  opi  n  ground, 

and  then  Nichols  -:i«  how  two  of  the  right 
kind  of  dogs  could  handle  a  hear.  t'ir-l 
one  ami  then  the  other  would  grab  him 
by  file  ham.  and  kept  him  SO  bus}  that  he 
couldn't  travel  up-hill  at  all,  and  tlu-v 
in  such  a  continual  mix-lip  that  we  dare  not 


shoot.  Nichols  said  he  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it.  and  he  said  also:  "If  they 
keep  that  up,  we  will  get  him  sure."  I 
-aid:  "Don't  you  think  for  a  minute  we 
won't  get  him,  for  they  will  never  quit." 
Pretty    soon    I    saw   Temp   coming   down 

»pen  ridge  beyond  him  on  a  dead  run. 

He  had  tied  his  horse  and  was  coming 
afoot.  Things  were  getting  extremely 
exciting  now  as  the  fight  was  raging  fast 
ami  furious;  Temp  being  above  had  the 
advantage  and  kept  getting  closer,  hut 
could  not  -hoot  on  account  of  the  dojrs. 
Suddenly  Old  Brownie  made  a  dash  for 
the  brush  and  got  down  toward  the  gulch; 
and  as  good  luck  would  have  it  he  com- 
menced working  along  up  toward  the  head 
of  the  guleh.  I  called  across  to  Temp 
lo  keep  going  along  and  lie  ready  to  head 
him  off  when  he  reached  the  open  ground. 
I  senl  Nichols  up  on  the  side  that  we  were 
on  and  told  him  to  gel  there  as  quickly  as 
he  could.  Then  I  wenl  right  down  and 
followed  along  the  side  hill  above  them. 
thinking  1  mighl  get  sighl  of  him  if  it  wasn't 
too  brushy.  I  did  not.  however,  as  he  was 
making  prel  ty  good  time  now-  on  account  of 
the  brush,  and  finally  got.  to  the  op<  n 
ground,  and  jusl  as  he  dashed  out  of  the 
brush  with  both  doj^s  at  his  heels  "bang" 
went  Temp'<  gun  and  "bang"  wenl 
Nichols's  gun.  They  had  both  gol  there 
ahead  of  him  and  were  ready.  Both  hit 
him,  and  lie  wheeled  around  and  dashed 
into  the  brush  and  came  tearing  down 
toward  me.  1  had  got  up  to  where  there 
was  some  open  timber,  ami  when  I  heard 
them  coming  I  took  up  a  position  by  the 
side  of  a  big  fir-tree  and  in  a  few  minutes 
1  saw  him  coming.  When  lie  struck  the 
open  timber  both  dogs  caught  up  with  him, 
and,  springing  up.  caught  him  by  the  ham 
and  hung  on  until  dragged  several  feet. 
Now  was  my  time  and  I  caught  a  head  and 
gave  him  a  quartering  shot.  Over  he 
went,  and  then  up  he  came  and  right 
toward  me.  They  caught  him  again  and 
as  hi-  swung  round,  both  dogs  let  go  and 
ran  back  to  '-'-ape  hi-  paw-,  and  I  began 
to  pour  (lie  had  into  him.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  as  fast  as  I  could  work  the  lever. 
Poor  <  >hl  Brow  ii  ie  hail  to  give  up.  and  as  he 
wallowed  around  in  his  death-struggle, 
chewed   the  brush   savagely,  bu1   soon   lay 

over  dead. 


UK   PITS  Till:   TREES   TO  SLEEP   AND 
WATCHES  THE  PLANTS   OKOW 

DRUGGED  into  unconsciousness,  a  tree 
mav     I"      tl  -Hed    wit  hout     pain- 

and  when  it   wakes  up.  a  very  curious  result 

i-  observed.  ,  The  seeminglj  fanciful  tale 
comes  from  a  greal  Indian  botanist,  Sir 
Jagadis  Chandra  Bose,  who  is  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  plants  am!  has  ,  yen 
invented  a  " crescograph "  by  which  their 
growth  may  actuallj  be  seen.  We  read 
that  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  sense  in  vegetables  and  minerals, 
and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
sensitiveness  runs  through  the  entire  ranee 

of  metals  and  plants  just  as  it  does  through 
the  animal  kingdom.  Even  a  metal  lias 
its  moods,  he  says;  i1  has  its  ups  and  downs, 
imulated  or  d<  presl :  it  can  be 
killed  by  poison.  And  as  for  tree-,  they 
■  an  lie  anesthetized  like  human  beings. 
Arthur  Mee,  in  an  article  originally  ap- 
pearing in  a  London  newspaper  and 
quoted   in   the    Adelaide  Advertiser,  reports 

t  he  seient  ist  's  di-co\  cry  thus: 


Professor  Bose  has  proved  that  prac- 
tically any  tree  or  shrub,  if  put  to  sleep  by 
a  stupefying  drug,  can  be  safely  dug  up, 
carried  away,  and  replanted.  After  being 
secured  in  its  new  position  the  tree  slowly 
wakes  up,  and  a  strange  thing  happens. 
Most  tree-  hibernate— they  go  to  sleep  in 
winter  like  bats,  hedgehogs,  frogs,  and 
loads.  Before  doing  so  they  shed  their 
Leaves.  Now,  when  a  tree  has  been  arti- 
ficially put  to  sleep  with  drugs,  it  seems  to 
realize  that  something  untoward  and  un- 
natural lias  happened,  and  it  sheds  its 
leaves  in  summer  insiead  of  in  the  autumn. 
This  happens  only  after  it  is  drugged  into 
unconsciousness,  and  does  not  become  a 
habit  for  t  he  ett'eet  of  the  strange  experience 
passes  and  the  tree  returns  to  its  former 
habit. 

That  is  altogether  a  most  wonder- 
ful thing,  revealing  an  unsuspected  simi- 
larity between  plant  and  animal  processes. 
Sir  Jagadis  Rose  lias  found  that,  the  1  issues 
of  plants  pulsate  like  the  heart  of  animals. 
He  can  stimulate  a  dying  plant  into  re- 
newed life,  can  send  it  to  sleep,  or  can  put 
it  to  death.  As  the  living  plant  has  the 
equivalent  of  an  animal  heart-beat,  as  it 
responds  to  stimulants,  dies  under  poisons, 
sleeps  under  drugs,  so,  in  its  lasl  struggle 
for  life,  it  experiences  a  death-spasm  like 
any  of  the  higher  animal-. 

The  idea  of  Dr.  Bose's  crescograph,  the 
invention  by  which  we  are  able  to  see 
plants  grow,  is  very  simple.  A  leaf  or 
sprig  is  attached  by  a  waxed  thread  to  a 
long  magnetic  needle,  which  is  so  deli- 
cately balanced  that  without  the  restraint 
of  the  thread  the  end  would  fall.  Op- 
posite the  other  end  of  llie  needle  are  two 
small  upright  magnets,  and  any  move- 
ment of  the  needle  will  cause  the  magnet  - 
to  rotate.  At  the  back  of  the  magnets  is  a 
small  mirror  on  to  which  a  spot  of  light 
is  thrown,  and  this  is  reflected  on  to  a 
screen  ihrough  a  lens  like  that  of  a  magic 
lantern. 

Now,  when  tin  plant  grows  the  end  of 
the  needle  falls.  The  movement  is  so 
slight  that  it  would  not  he  perceptible 
through  the  most  powerful  microscope,  but 
it  is  enough  to  make  the  little  magnets 
swing,  so  moving  a  mirror  on  the  back  of 
them.  Thus,  as  we  watch  the  screen,  we 
see  ;i  little  spot  of  light  travel  to  and  fro 
across  it,  and  that  moving  spot  of  life  is 
the  plant  growing!  What  has  happened 
is  thai  ouf  perception  of  movement  has 
keen  magnified  a  hundred  million  times 
beyond  the  power  of  anj  microscope. 
This  invention  may  affecl  every  one  of 
us.  and  it  may  be  thai  our  breakfast- table 
will  hear  witness  to  it  within  a  year  or 
two.  For  now  the  agriculturist  has  a. 
certain  means  of  finding  <>ut  the  best 
hod-  of  food-production. 

To    try    the   effect    of    a    certain    manure 

on   corn,   for  instance,   he   will   not    need 

io  wait  a  whole  season,  hut  can  put  the 
corn  in  this  magnifying  apparatus,  add 
the  manure,  and  the  -pot  of  light  on  the 
screen  will  tell  him  exactlj  the  effect  the 
manure  i-  having  on  the  plant.  Sir 
Jagadis  has  found  out  already,  bj  means 
of  hi-  apparatus,  that  what  were  con- 
sidered deadly  poi-oti-  for  plants  are.  if 
given  in  tiny  doses,  excellent  tonics.  Is 
ii  not  possible  that,  a-  a  result  of  experi- 
ments with  this  wonderful  apparatus,  we 
may  have  three  harve-is  a  year  instead  of 
one  and  be  able  to  grow  food  on  what 
has  hitherto  been  barren  land'.'  Never 
did  a  wizard  produce  such  wonder  from 
hi-  caldron  as  Dr.  Bose  from  his  labora- 
lle  has  been  for  years  among  the 
greatesl  men  of  1  ndia. 
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Counteracts  "Acid-Mouth  ' 


Pebeco'fl  scientifically  blended  ingredi- 
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render  the  gums  firm,  pink,  and  healthy; 
sweeten  tin-  breath;  and  keep  the  ^hole 
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sonu-  condition. 

Pebeco  also  stimulates  the  natural  fl 
of  sali \  a  to  such  an  extent  thai  . 
dency  to  unfa\  01  able  mouth 
in  check.     Have  you   ever  determined 
whether  or  net  ><»u  have  "Acid-Mouth"? 
It  costs  nothing  for  you  t<>  hnd  nut. 
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A   HISTORY  OF  THE  COSSACKS 

THE  term  "Cossack"  connotes  to  most 
people     a1    leasl    nowadays     a   brutal, 
half.  i  soldier  employed  by  Czars  to 

pui  down  revolutionary  uprisings,  or  the 
origin,  trails,  chi  d   historj  of 

Cossacks  i  lie  layman  is  in  almost  total 
ignorance.  The  Cossack,  both  as  a  figure 
in  literal  lire  and  a  lore-  m  present-day 
Russian  history  and  politics,  is  assuredly 
io  lie  reckoned  with.  In  modern  times  the 
history  of  t  he  Ukraine  and  :  he  history  of  the 
ack  peoples  must  be  considered  to- 
er  ii"  we  would  understand  one  of  I  he 
rnosl  heroic  and  tragic  struggles  of  the  pasl 
century. 

\\  hile  the  Cossacks  have  been  wanderers 
from  the  first,  and  have  performed  mer- 
cenary service  for  the  Russian  Empire, 
they  are  likewise  a  nation  imbued  with  the 
deepest  feelings  of  patriotism.  The  wild 
adventurousness  of  the  Cossacks  rendered 

I  hem  immune,  for  the  most  pari.,  from  at- 
tack-; and  effectively  preserved  them  for 
centuries  from  subjection,  tho  it  '?  apparent 
that  ii  likewise  prevented  them  "rom  set- 
1 1 i i » t-c  and  organizing  a  well-govei  <1  state 
of  their  own.  Thev  have  alwa  been 
ers;  a  love  of  battle  was  str<  nger  in 
t hem  than  a  lo\ e  of  peaceful  de\ elopm  n  . 
Iii  Mr.  W.  I'.  Cresson's  "The  Cossacks, 
Their  History  and  Country"  (Brentam 
are  printed  two  diplomatic  messages  sent 
I)  i  ..  sack  leaders  to  their  enemies.  These 
nteenth  -  century  documents  reveal 
something  of  the  independence  and  bravado 
that  lie  deep-rooted  in  the  breasl  of  every 
( !ossack. 

In  the  year  L675  the  Khan  of  Crimea, 
with  iveiiforcements  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  attacked  a  Cossack  Army.  The 
acks  were  victorious  in  this  engage- 
ment at  least,  if  we  may  credit  their  own 
orical  records.  What,  is  most  worth 
reading  in  connection  with  this  period  are 
two  letters,  selected  from  the  "correspon- 
dence which  ensued  between  the  Zaporo- 
gian    Co  and     the    Turkish    Sullan, 

,ho  e   disloyal    actions   during  a  time  of 
pi  ae<  had  been  so  signally  punish  d."     The 
..Hows: 

'•  To  the  Khun  of  Tartary, 
Our  I  rnworlhy  Neighbor: 

"We.    the    I  ■■!      troops     of     the     Sltch, 

!■  have  conceived  the  idea  "i 
i  ntering  upon  I  bis  war  had  you  not  coin- 
mi  need  hostilities.     N  on  ha  □        ainsl 

whal  treachery!)  not  only  your  savage 
Tatars,  hut  also  the  troops  of  thai  "M 
fool,  i  he  Sultan!  I  lad  n  not  bei  a  for  the 
intervention  of  our  constant  friend,  the 
Lord  Jesus  we  might  all  ha\  e  per- 
ished in  our  sleep!  Now,  since  your  dis- 
loyal ways  have  brought  upon  you  disaster, 
refrain  from  troubling  n-.  Otherwise,  we 
will  treat  you  after  our  fashion,  and  thai 
of  our  noble  l  "    acl   ance  tors,  by  beating 

dow  u  your  ow  n  gat. 

"We  wish  your  Majesty  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign. 

"Signed  by  [van  Sirko-Koshovo3  Ata- 
man   for  the  whole  eommunil 

The  reference  to  "our  constant  friend." 

it    will   l.e  observed,  allows  a  ruler  of  more 

recenl  dale  an  honorable  precedenl  in  call- 
ing the  All  Highest  tosital  his  own  council 
table! 


The  next   letter,  sent    to  the  Sultan,  is 

more  forceful,  dispensing"  as  it  does  with 
the  diplomatic  finesse  displayed  in  the 
let ter  to  the  Khan  of  Tartary. 

"  Thou  Turkish  l)(  ill: 

"  Brol  her  and  companion  of  Lucifer  him- 
self! Who  dares  call  himself  Lord  of  the 
Christians  hut  is  not !  Babylonish  cook! 
Brewer  of  Jerusalem!  Goat-keeper  of  the 
herds  of  Alexandria!  Swineherd  of  Greal 
and  L  <t  Egypt.  Armenian  Sow  and 
Tatar  Goat!  Insolent  Unbeliever!  May 
l he  Devil  take  you!  The  Cossacks  refuse 
every  demand  and  petition  that  you  novs 
make  to  I  hem  or  that  you  may  in  future 
invent. 

'  Thank    us    for    condescending    to  an- 
swer you! 

'Signed)      Ivan  Sikko  ami  the  Cossack 

T  HOOPS." 

What  these  letters  were  in  their  original 
form  may  be  inferred  when  it  is  known 
"for  obvious  reasons"  they  have  been 
"condensed  and  modified." 

The  great  national  Cossack  heroes — 
some  of  whom,  like  Mazeppa,  have  passed 
into  the  literature  of  the  world-  led  their 
followers  into  battle  after  battle,  some- 
times for  purposes  of  self-defense,  oftener 
with  a  view  to  personal  and  territorial 
aggrandizement! 

With  Mazeppa — the  Cossack  hetman, 
"remembered  only  as  the  hero  of  the  ro- 
mantic poem;  the  central  figure  of  a  popu- 
lar opera"  wecoine  to  one  whose  name  at 
hast  is  familiar.  It  is  surprizing  to  have 
a  historian  reassure  one  that  contemporary 
•recounts  of  the  celebrated  Pole  "are,  in 
he  main,  identical  with  the  circumstances 
narrated  in   Byron's  famous  poem." 

Hut   the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  was 

destined,    together   with    much   else,    to   fall 

beneath  the  yoke  of  Russia.  After  the 
battle  of  Poltava,  the  Ukraine  was  incor- 
porated  into  the  Empire.  The  Russianiza- 
tion  process  was  no  more  successful  there 
than  was  the  Prussianization  of  Poland  and 
Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Russian  language 
was  forced  upon  the  Ukrainians;  onlj  the 
folk  theater  was  permitted  to  flourish. 
The  Ukrainian  Bible  was  printed  in  Switzer- 
land,  and    the  only  copies   that   were  to  be 

found  in  the  Ukraine  were  those  that  were 
smuggled  in. 

And  at  present,  the  new  Ukrainian  na- 
tion, after  suffering  war  and  exploitation, 

is  just  beginning  to  emerge  as  a  national 
entity.       Bu1    the    Cossack    blood    will    out. 

for  in  a  speech  delivered  by  a  delegate  of 
the  Uralsk  Cossacks  at   the  Cossa'<il<  <  on- 
to    I"  d    the    spirit    of    earlier 
times  is  again  made  manifest  : 

"  \\  e  I  herefore  demand,  and  feel  our- 
selves more  than  ever  prepared  to  insisl 
upon,  the  maintenance  under  a  demo- 
cratic order  of  the  privilege  to  manage  our 
own  affairs     a  privilege  which  could  not  be 

withheld  from  us  under  a  tyrannical  autoO- 

This  can  onl>    b      ei   ired,   we  feel 
ci  rtain,  t  hrough  a  rc'gime  of  complete  local 
autonomy  embracing  all  the  widelj  differ- 
ing   provinces    of    the    old     empire.      The 
raphioal    character    of    the     Russian 

Empire  clearly  indicates  what  form  of 
govern  men  I  should  there,  idst.  This  should 
be  similar  to  that    prevailing  in  the  I   nited 

b  Federal  Republic,  wherein  the  Cos- 


c  old  n<  ighbors  of  the 
I  I  rain  and  th<  n  scions  of  north  Russia, 
will  all  find  I  heir  place  and  freedom  to  live 
their  own  lives  according  to  their  own 
tradition  pirations." 

The  "complete  local  autonomy  embrac- 
ing all  the  wiihly  differing  provinces  of 
thi  old  empire"  is,  in  theory  at  li 
finally  achieved.  It  remains  to  be  Men 
what  the  nomad  lighters  with  their  thou- 
sand years  of  tradition  behind  them  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  with  their  newly  won 
independi  nee. 


HIE  "YELLOW   PERIL"  MYTHICAL 

THE  national  propensity  to  seize  upon 
a  catchword  or  a  high-sounding  phrase 
and  accept  i;  as  1  he  basis  of  fad  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  led  us  into  griev  ous 
error.  Take  the  phrase  the  "yellow 
peril."  It  conjures  up  a  vision  of  hordes 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  overrunning  our 
fair  country,  of  Secret  poisoning  and  Si  ere 
plotting  the  whole  paraphernalia  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  yellow  journalist  and 
the  no  less  yellow  popular  dramatist  and 
noveli-t. 

Have  we  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at 
this  yellow  peril  in  a  dispassionate  frame 
of  mind,  w  it  h  at  least,  one  eye  on  the  fact  S? 
Have  we,  for  instance,  even  envisaged  the 
engrossing  Japanese  question  from  the 
Japanese  view-point'.'  Is  Japanese  expan- 
sion a  policy  that  may  prove  dangerous  o 
the  United  States?  Is  Chinese  expansion 
likely  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world'.' 

"Now  let  us  suppose  the  reader  to  he 
an  interested  Japanese  geographer,"  says 
Mr.  Charles  II.  Sherrill  in  his  book,  "Have 
We  a  Far-Eastern  Policy'.'"  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons1,  "wonderinglj  observing  these 
advancing  waves  of  the  white  peril,  ever 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  hi-  island 
home  off  the  Asian  coast.  .  .  .  What 
would    he    think'.'      Silently    at     first,    until 

-nch  time  as  hi-  growing  exasperation 
made  him  burst  into  action  at  seeing  tl 
white  men  from  far-off  Europe,  not.  con- 
tent with  annexing  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
finally  encaged  in  absorbing  the  near-by 
lands  of  his  [the  Japanesi  's  in  ighbor  and 
fellow  Oriental,  China.  .  .  .  The  white 
peril  which  has  overrun  the  world  lias 
arriv  ed  at    v  OUT  \  cry  door." 

The  white  peril  here  referred  to  is  the 
invasion  and  practical  disruption  of  China 
by  the  Powers.  In  an  effort  to  pro',, 
herself,  both  geographically  and  commer- 
cially, againsl  the  rising  European  tide, 
Japan  has  taken  Porl  Arthur  and  Man- 
churia. Korea  and  Shantung.  Korea  was 
a  constant  menace  to  her  Imperial  neighbor. 

.lust  as  "one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our 
Spanish  War"  was  our  refusal  longer  >>< 
tolerate  the  yellow-fever  danger  from 
Cuban  ports,  so  the  Japanese  felt  impelled 
to  clean  up  Korea,  "always  a  dangerous 
pesl  breeding  neighbor."  ( 'uba  in  In  r 
worsl  days  was  an  "antiseptic  hospital 
ward     in     comparison     with     what      Korea 

always  meant  to  Japan  just  across 
Tsushima  Strait-." 

It  wa-  much  the  same  with  Shantung. 
The  Japanese,  according  to  Mr.  Sherrill. 
find  it  difficult  to  und<  rstand  America's 
"excitement  over  Shantung  province  win  n 
there  was  none  over  Germany's  taking  it, 
and   when   the    French   holding  of   the   far 
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greater  province!   in  Tonkin,  i 
Americans  no  more  than  do  Englai  d 
Russia's  takings  from  China!"    Japan  i- 
1  lien  lore  merelj  follow  ing  i  Ik  ol  hi  r     lead. 
"  II'   I    were  a  Japane  e,"   continu      Mr. 
8herrill,    "  I     would    looa  n    m      hold    on 
Shantung  at  the  same  tim<  thai  th<   French, 
English,  and   Russians  relinquish  theh 
quisitions  of  Chinese  territory,  and   w 
minuti    sooner."     Japan's   our  diplon 
blunder  was  her  promise    to  n     ore  Shan- 
tung to  <  'hina,  made  in   1914.      i 
of  course  merely  diplomatic  verbiage,  l>ui 
when  European  lies  are  discovered  in 
Asian     they     arc     branded     a      orii 
duplicity. 

What  England  has  dour  for  Eg,  pt  in  a 
material  wa,\   Japan  has  done  for  K< 
The  Koreans  had  stripl  their  countrj  of  its 

trees;      1  lie    Japanese    lia\e    Bel     out     n.arh 

half  a  billion.     During  the  pasl  ten  y< 
the  output  of  the  coal-mines  has  trebled. 
Foreign  tra.de  increased  over  l<»<>  per  cent. 

So    much    then,    briefly,    for   Japan 
expansion  in  the  <  )rieiit . 

Mr.  Slierill  points  oul  thai  the  California 
problem  is  an  economic  and  not  a  racial 
one;  Japan  herself  understands  it;  in  fact, 
she  has  restricted  the  importation  of  cheap 
Chinese  and  Korean  labor  into  her  own 
country.  .Japan  asks  only  for  friendship 
and  economic  cooperation  with  the  United 
SmIcs — all    of    Japan,    that    is.   except    the 

imperialistic  militants.  These  are  in  most 
respects  like  the  Junkers  of  Prussia  and 
[.he  Junkers  of  oilier  countries  as  well. 
Hut.  according  to  Mr.  Sherrill,  thej  are  in 
a  minority:  Japan  as  a  whole  is  too  much 
interested  in  her  commercial  development, 
in  her  great  merchant  marine,  to  risk  a 
war  of  aggression. 

An  adjustment,  therefore,  of  the  "Cali- 
fornian  friction"  may.  or  ought  to  lie. 
effected  by  a  realization  l>.\  Americans  of 

the  commercial  advantages  'o  he  won 
I  hrough  a-  close  oooperal  ion  lie!  ween  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  "Japan  has  been 
placed  alongside  Asian  markets  by  the 
'Act  of  (!od,'  hut  she  needs  \  inerica  n 
capital  to  develop  them."  American 
money  invested  in  Japan,  then,  could  not 
hut  bind  the  interests  of  the  two  nation-. 
"The  best  international  'deal'  is  thai  which 
benefits  both  parties  thereto,  and  hen  is 
such  a  combination.  Here  is  a  Par-East- 
ern policy  that  squares  with  our  history, 

our  needs,  and  our  ideals." 

What,  with  the  dismemberment  of  ('hina 
by  the  Powers,  and.  according  to  Mr. 
Sherrill,  the  corruption  of  the  Chinese 
themselves,  there  is  little  to  fear  from  that 
quarter.  "The  student  of  Chinese  self- 
government  finds  unrolled  before  his  eyes 
one  long  monotonous  scroll  recording 
misgovernment  ba.lK  administered."  \ 
nation  that  can  succeed  no  better  in  self- 
government  than  t  he  Chinese  can  not  hope 
to  evolve  an  effective  scheme  of  expansion. 

"Dishonesty."  continues  Mr.  Sherrill. 
"at.  the  top  and  dishonesty  all  the  wa\ 
down     to     the     smallest     official,     plus     an 

amazing    inefficiency."     Thai    is    Chinesi 
government. 
The  yellow  peril,  then,  is  declared  largely 

a  bogy,  invented  and    engi ired    bj   the 

Kaiser,  the  yellow  press,  and  the  militarists, 
both  Japanese)  and  American.  l*n<judioo 
and  ignorance  can  nol  be  allowed  to  -land 
ill  i  he  way  of  progress.  "It  i-  an  unfor- 
tunate fact    that   so  long  as  there  continue- 

a  belief  among  our  Westerners  of  a  yellow 
peril  threatening  us.  jusl  so  lone  will  then 
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It    would,  doubtless,  afford   them  an  op] 
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commercial  ad>  '.«  w  Inch  i  hi  j  could 
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Power  like  Japan. 

In  order  <>  solve,  a'  least  for  'In  pn  ~.  m , 
a  f'ar-l'.a-  .  rn  problem  that  ma\  assumi 
large  proportions,  Mr.  Sherrill  ha-  mad. 
clear  hi-  plan  and  outlined  hi-  policy  •■. 
tin      Japanese     themselves.     Hi-     Tokyo 

-pe   eh.  delix  end  in  1919,  is  quoted   in   par' 

"We  don't  want  the  Carolines  and  Mar- 
shall, but  if  you  relinquish  them  to  ii 
national  control  or  to  Australia    an  Inglo- 
Saxon   Power    it    would   wipe  out.  at   on< 
stroke  a  can-,    ot   gravi    disquiel    to  thosi 
who.  like   myself,  are   vastly    mon    un.r- 
d  in  Japanese-  American  friendship  than 
thej  are  in  tin   Philippine  question.     A 
such  a  forward-looking  move  on  your  part. 
you,  Australia,  and  ourselves  could  enter 

into    such    a     t  lin. -corn,  nd     guaranty    <>f 
Philippine    independence    a-    would    mon 
surelj    safeguard  the  futun  of  the 

Pacific   than   anv    other 
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GOLDEN  RULE  Service  begins  in 
our  factory  at  Niagara  Falls.  We 
build  the  USL  battery  complete  in- 
eluding  the  important  reforming 
process.  We  inspect  every  stage  of 
manufacture  and  before  shipment  give 
each  battery  an  operating  test. 

Outstanding  features  are — 

— the  use  of  Machine-Pasted  Plates 
for  long  life. 

— Dry -Charged  shipping  to  prevent 
deterioration  before  sale. 

— honest  advice  and  skilled  work- 
manship at  1700  USL  Service 
Stations. 

USL  Stations  give  Golden  Rule  Service 
on  all  makes  of  batteries. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW   BOOKS 


Com  i mi  oil 


terrible.     I    have    never    heard    a    woman 
usi    such   language,   and    the   torn    of   her 
voice    was    thai    of    u!imi:igated    r 
never  one*  did  she  lay  a  hand  on  one  single 

calf  to  hurl  it 

"  If    I    had    any    .-\  mpa  li;     \\  ith    1  hose 
calves  tha     morning  il    was  a   forced  and 
unnatural     virtue.     They     butted,     they 
lucked,  they  spilled   more  milk  than  they 
ever  consumed,  and  they  were  the  gr< 
es1  little  devils  I  have  ever  come  across  id 
my  life.     There  were  ten  in  all,  in  one  big 
stable  .  .  .  dividedbj  partitions  into  thre< 
stalls  .  .  .  but  even  with  the  partitions  the 
job  was  an  arduous  one.     While  one  was 
being  fed,  the  others,  with  a  strength  and 
peisistence  thai  was  amazing,  would  co 
thrusting    their    noses   round    all    possible 
coiners    to    gel    a1     the   pail.     Bellwa 
cursed  and  shouted  al   them.     You  could, 
withou    exaggeration,  hear  her  feeding  the 
eah  es  all  over  the  farm 

"They  pushed  their  noses  in  between 
her  arms.  They  wormed  their  way  into 
the  corner  where  she  had  isolated  the  little 
beasl  whose  turn  i:  was  to  l>e  fed.  And 
finally  one  of  them,  sharper  of  wil  than  the 
rest,  thrusl  its  head  between  her  legs  and 
Lifted  her  clean  off  her  feet,  when  the  i 
tents  of  the  buckel  were  spilled  all  over  the 
stable  Boor. 

"  I  can  not  remember  I  he  nani<  - 
called  him,  for  her  back  was  aching  lit  lo 
break  by  'his.  and  the  air  was  so  full  of 
noises  thai  il  is  possible  I  did  nol  i 
hear.  But  .  .  .  came  awa\  with  the 
empty  buckets  from  that  milie,  convinced 
that  there  is  do  bottom  to  Bellwattle's 
hearl  where  young  things  are  concerned; 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  her  patience." 

And  let   it    be  recorded   thai    Bellwattle 
lost   not  a  single  calf,  luit  cherished  them 
all  toward  a  full  maturity  with  eompleti 
success. 

There  is  one  discovery  thai  is  quickly 
made  on  any  farm  the  fact,  that  then  i- 
no  leisure  in  a  farmer's  life. 

"Between  one  thing  and  another  the 
work  is  endless.  For  the  lir<!  time  in  my 
life  1  appreciated  the  meaning  of  the  Sal>- 
bath  rest.  .  .  .  One  might  divide  a  day  of 
twelve  good  hours  into  the  labor  of  those 
things  that  musl  be  done  and  those  things 

w  Inch  ha\  e  need  of  doing.  The  cow  -  musl 
he  milked,  lull  there  is  onh  need  of  mend- 
ing the  hedges.  The  calves  must  he  fed. 
the  pigs  and  chickens,  hut  there  is  only 
need  for  the  manure  to  be  carted  out  of 
the  stable  yard  and  taken  ...  to  the 
meadows.  The  Sabbath  was,  indeed,  a 
peaceful  day.  .  .  .  Certain!}  there  were 
still  the  inevitable  duties  to  perform.  .  .  . 

But     once     these    duties     Were    fulfilled     otn 

could  dispense  with  the  things  thai  only 
n.  .  .It  A  doing.  .  .  .  One  could  do  a  little 
work  in  the  kitchen  garden,  or  Kan  over 
the  pigsty,  chewing  a  straw    and    watching 

the  pi^s  fa! tening  for  market." 

\a'urall.\  things  did  not  always  run 
smoothly.  There  was  the  time  when 
Cruikshank  went  to  th<  fair  to  buj  a 
0O\|  the  6rs1  cow.  lie  knew  jusl  what 
he    wanted,   and    just    how    he   would    hid   s,, 

thai  the  price  should  nol  he  run  up  on  him. 
■••I'd   been   studying   the   prices  pretty 

Closely,  and  I  knew  what  1  was  going  to 
give  to  a  penn\  for  a  good  milch  cow  with 
calf.  They  mighl  try,  as  they  did.  lm* 
they  couldn't  put  me  up  a  farthing  beyond 
thai."' 
No  Cruikshank.     But  after  a  long  day, 
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...over  6,000 feet  hig'h— 
make  it  any  time 
without  stopping." 


THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50'  {   slower  yearly  depreciation 

(National  Averages) 

ACCOMPLISHING  the  most  diffi- 
li  cult  motoring  feats  without  trouble, 
and  travelling  the  longest  distances 
in  a  day  with  comfort,  arc  example's  oi 
what  the  Franklin  can  do  when  called 
upon. 

This  reserve  of  capability  insures  under 
any  conditions  a  day-b'y-daj  service 
which  is  above  tlu-  average.  Franklin 
comfort,  ease  and  reliability  can  always 
be  counted  on  as  surely  as  Franklin 
economy. 

Any  Franklin  dealer  will  gladlj  give  you 

a  complete  demonstration   at  any   time. 

FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY 

SYR  U VS1-.  V  Y. 
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— the  Finest  Reproducing 
Phonograph  in  the  World 


The  masterful  artistry  of  living  genius 
m  the  realm  of  music  is  most  faith- 
fully expressed  by  the  Steger. 

Every  beauty  of  score,  every  delicate 
shading  of  sound  finds  the  Steger  a 
true,  marvelously  sympathetic  repro- 
ducing medium.  Plays  all  records  cor- 
rectly— uo  parts  to  change. 

This  striking  fidelity  is  made  possible  only 
through  the  patented  Steger  tone  arm  and 
tone  chamber  —  outstanding  triumphs  of 
human  ingenuity  and  skill. 

-  And  in  perfect  agreement  with  other  per- 
fections is  the  characteristic  cabinet  which 
makes  the  Steger  "a  thing  of  beautyand  a  joy 
forever."  Convince  yourself.  Hearand  play 
it  at  your  Steger  dealer's. 

Stftjer  Phonoaraph  Style  Brochure  Free  on  request 

STEGER   &  SONS   PIANO    MFG.   CO. 

Pounded  by  .lohnV.  Steccr.  187:1 
Steger  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


"If  it's  a  STEGER— it's  the  most  valuable 
piano  in  t/te  world." 
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GILBERT  CLOCKS 

The  clock  on  the  mantel — it  must  be  good  to  look 

a<      All  Gilbert  Clocks  arc. 

It   must  keep  good  time.     The  Gilbert  eight 'day  movement 
does       And  the   mellow-toned  cathedral    gong  striking  the 

hunt   and  the  h.ilt   hour  has  a  charm  .ill  its  own 


I  lh    famous  Gilbert   Radium  Dial  Clocks  are  useful  through 
out   the    14   hour--  ol   the   Jay. 

"Time   in  sight     Jay  or  night" 

William  L.  Gilbert  clock  company 

W.j'  Hundred  Yean 

wins  1  1  i)  Dept.  I  .  I)  CONNECTION  T 
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he  came  home,  uo1  with  a  cow,  but  with  a 
ferret  in  a  box,  for  which  he  had  paid  three 
times  tlif  proper  price,  and  for  which  he 
had  no  possible  use.  "  I  didn't  know  what 
ferrets  were  worth,"  was  Cruikshank's 
explanation. 

There  was  another  cow  sior\  too. 
Daisy,  one  of  the  growing  herd,  injured 
her  foot,  and  it  became  infected.  Bell- 
wattle  was  for  sending  al  once  for  the  vet. 
But  Cruikshank  thought  it  better  to  sav< 
money  by  haying  Puddimore,  the  hired 
man,  attend  to  the  matter,  seeing  that  he 
profest  himself  entirelj  capable  of  han- 
dling it.  Vet  the  days  went  on,  and  pooi 
Daisy  only  gol  worse.  Finally,  she  war 
unable  to  leave  the  shed  or  to  sel  fool  on 
the  ground.  Cruikshank  then  demanded 
to  know  what  was  being  done  for  the 
beast.  Puddimore  muttered  something 
aboul  hot  fomentations  to  draw  the  mat- 
ter mil  of  the  tool,  but  thai  was  not  the 
thing  on  which  he  really  relied: 

"'I've  goi  an  old  hat,  suit,  and  I've 
took  an'  hung  it  on  one  of  those  thorn 
hedges  down  by  the  orchard.  Time  that's 
been  there  ten  days  her'll  be  as  well  a< 
t\  er  she  was.'  " 

But  it  was  hay-making  thai  marked  the 
greatesl  moment  for  the  farm.  A  min- 
gling of  holidaj  and  the  hardest  sorl  of  work 
with  beauty,  with  poetry. 

"It  is  the  \fi\\  beginning  of  summer; 
the  tirst  harvesl  of  all.  You  are  not  gath- 
ering jn  the  laiAiess  of  the  year,  rather  il 
is  the  youth  of  it  in  all  the  freshness  of  its 
green.  It  is  not  the  hard,  dry  stubble  you 
Leave  behind  you  .  .  .  l»ut  a  rich  green 
bed  from  which  yel  another  harvesl  may 
be  reaped  before  tin  j ear  is  sped. 

"And  the  scent  of  it  and  the  heat  tit'  ii 
.  .  .  and  ihe  lighl  of  those  early  mornings 
when  firsl  you  harness  the  horses  to  the 
mower 

•"That  first  note  of  the  mowing-machine 
which  .  .  .  tells  you  that  some  farmer  has 
begun  his  cutting  is  like  the  key-note  of 
t  he  summer's  oratorio 

"They  were  grand  days!  The  heat,  the 
scent,  the  healthy  labor  of  it  all.  What. 
nights  to  gel  into  one's  bed  with  the  eve- 
ning lighl  scarce  faded,  and  a  greal  moon 
coming  up  with  its  lamp  into  the  deep  ste<  I 
blue  of  t  he  sky. 

"You  forgel  the  hay-dust  in  your  hair, 
and  if  there  were  many  a  drop  of  sweat 
that  ran  down  your  face,  there  is  always 
the  memorj  of  thai  cool  bottle  of  cider  ly- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  hedge " 

What  if  they  did  le1  the  reins  gel  tan- 
gled with  the  cogs  of  the  cutter,  and  spend 
the  better  part  of  the  morning  getting  it 
free,  what  if  Puddimore  did  steal  the  cider 
and  the  haj  slip  off  the  hay-wagon  with  the 

terrified  boy  atop'.'  These  and  other  set- 
backs simply  pro\  ided  amusement  in  retro- 
spect. Thej  are  of  a  piece  with  the  escape 
of  the  young  piu^  into  the  neighbor's  fields, 
with  consequent  damages  to  all  concerned, 
or  the  time  when  ( Jruikshank  found  it  neces- 
sarj  to  bu\  a  horse  to  take  home  the  carl 
he  had  boughl  and  found  there  was  no 
means  of  transporting.  These  are  the  re- 
freshments of  the  gentleman  fanner  quite 
as  much  as  his  misfortune. 

But  the  summer  had  a  richness  beyond 
all  the  adventures  of  farming.  It  was  Bell- 
wattle  w  ho  gave  il  that.  Bell  wattle  was  to 
ha\  e  a  child. 

It  was  difficult  for  Bellwattle  to  realize 
the  truth,  the  joy  of  il.  She  ami  <  'ruik- 
shank  had  been  married  seven  years. 
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"When  seven  years  go  by  and    ou  bi 
to    feel    you're    differenl     to    i  other 

woman  in  i  be  world ;   when    i    en 
by  and  you've  been  standing  Lik<     onu  on< 
waiting  on  the  creHl   of  a   lull   lookinj 
miles  down  a  moorland  road,  watching  foj 
a  traveler  w  bo   nev  er  com<  hard   to 

believe  it's  true     it's  hard   to  beli 
really  be,  when  .  .  .  you  s<  i    a  dun  little 
figure,  which  seems  a1   firsl  a     ii  il    •.  i 
moving  at   all.    ...    It   nio\  es   vet 

that  dim  little  figure,  A.  II.,  and  t  be  i 

I-  nine  miles  long.  " 

Poor  Bellwattle!     The  little  figure 

not    to  reach    her  alter  ali.      She  was   til 
to   nave  a  Child   of   her  own,   ami    must    hi 

einteni  to  go  mi  being  a  mother  to  moth- 
erless creatures,  to  all  others  who  needed 

her.      It.  was  not    what   she  had   hoped,  yel 

it  was  good.  And  Bellwattle  was  among 
those  who  meet  life  with  a  Laugh,  even 
when  it  hurt  most.  Her  eyes  wen  a  -mil- 
ium as  her  heart    was  loving,  and   the  farm 

where  she  lived  was  sure  to  be  .,  good 
farm  whether  or  nol  ii.  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  agriculturist. 


AN  HEIR  OF  IBSEN 

THE  "Treacherous  Ground"   (Moffat, 
Van!    &   Co.)   of    Mr.    Johan    Bojer's 
i    novel    is   symbolical    of    the    hero  - 
conscience.     Erik  E\  je  is  one  of  t  hose  soul- 
sick-  Northerners  who,  if  they  were  not  bo 

Commonly    encountered     ill     life     would     hi 

termed    neurasthenic    characters    of    the 

nal  uralislic  school  of  fiction. 

Evje  is  first  discovered  as  a  man  without 
an  aim,  without  an  ideal,  with  faith. 
Stranded  in  Cristiania,  deserted  by  the 
Socialists  to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  days 
and  his  nights,  he  lurns  in  despair  to  the 
priest  -the  same  priest  he  had  not  long 
since  treated  with  public  contempt.  From 
the  priest  he  receives  no  consolation,  llo 
spark  of  faith  with  which  to  till  the  void 
within  him. 

Years  before  Erik  had  wronged  a  young 
girl  in  his  home  village,  and  the  girl  has 
since  been  irrevocably  lost  sent  to  jail  for 
t  he  murder  of  her  child.  Erik's  rich  fat  her. 
an  unscrupulous  capitalist,  is  dead,  and  the 
farm  is  in  the  hands  of  Erik's  mother. 
Erik  can  not.  make  up  his  mind  to  return 
home;  his  conscience  demands  that  he 
undo  the  work  of  his  father.  Hut  gradu- 
ally the  idea  develops,  and  he  finds  himself 

returning  to  his  aged  mother. 

On  the  Voyage  home  he  meets  old  friends 

of  his,  Ingvald  Rein,  an  engineer,  and  his 

wife;  with  them  is  Inga  Hud,  with  whom 
he  had  once  been  in  love.  She  had  refused 
him.  Inga,  lakes  an  interest  in  Erik's  ideas 
of  i he  regeneral ion  of  t he  count r.v .  and  Erik 
discovers  that  there  may  perhaps  be  some- 
thing left  worth  living  for.  His  "home- 
coming was  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
which  he  had  feared.  The  meeting  on 
hoard,  and  his  new  plans,  which  had  In- 
come so  real,  had  given  him  a  new  assur- 
ance and  self-confidence." 

The  only  serious  difficulty  confronting 
him  at  home  is  the  presence  of  Peter  Troeii, 
a  tenant  of  Erik's,  the  father  of  the  girl  hi 
had  ruined. 

Weeks  pass,  and  Erik  finds  that  it  is  nol 
quite  so  easy  to  effect  a  practical  working 
out.   of   his   Socialistic    ideas    as    he    had    at 

first  imagined.  He  wishes  to  parcel  out  his 
land  to  the  tenants,  making  them  indepen- 
dent  ami  happy.     If  he  would   have  an 
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The  Replacement  Spring 


A  broken  spring 

means  lost  con- 

trol — damage    to 

your  car,  your  comfort 

— perhaps  your  life. 

Piease  know  that  we  make 
VULCAN  Springs  feeling 
that  your  life  may  depend 
upon  your  spring.  We  make 
them  with  great  care. 

Our   VULCAN 
name    plate     ap- 
pears on    every 
one.    Your  dealer 
can  replace  your 
broken    spring 
with  an  exact 
duplicate — 
VULCAN 
quality. 

Insist  on  our 
VULCAN 
name  plate 


Jenkins  VULCAN 
Spring  Company 

Richmond,  Indiana. 
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easy  conscience  he  must  do  this.  He 
es  ilit-  effort,  gives  ground  for  a  farm 
to  one  of  the  laborers,  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  man  to  marry.  "He could  now 
hold  up  his  head  and  look  every  one  in  the 
face.  Befell  as  if ,  during  the  last  few  days, 
be  had  been  laboriously,  bit  by  bit,  saving 
his  soul." 

Newland,  that  part  of  the  Evje  estate 
now  under  cultivation  by  the  five  families 
which  Erik  has  benefited,  begins  to  develop 
into  a  successful  little  colony.  Erik  be- 
more  normal.  He  is  at  last  doing 
something,  building  upon  theories  which 
had  always  seemed  merely  dreams.  But 
his  peace  of  mind  is  destined  to  endure  only 
a  short  \\  hile. 

Shortly  after  Erik's  arrival  home,  Inga 
Rud,  the  girl  Erik  unsuccessfully  wooed  in 
past  years,  had  been  told  by  Rein  that 
Xewland  was  quite  uninhabitable,  that, 
owing  to  the  large  numbers  of  trees  that 
had  to  be  felled,  the  land  would  be  rendered 
unsafe.  A  heavy  rainfall  might  precipi- 
tate a  landslip.  Throughout  the  winter 
Inga  has  not  dared  tell  Erik  of  this:  she 
is  too  much  interested  in  Erik's  moral  re- 
habilitation; she  feels  she  can  not  warn 
him.      It  would  break  his  heart. 

Erik  becomes  as  deeply  attached  to  Inga 
as  she  is  to  him.  His  rehabilitation  seems 
nearly  complete  when  Olina,  the  girl  who 
had  served  the  prison  sentence,  returns  to 
her  father,  and  goes  to  live  with  him  at 
Newland. 

At  last  Rein  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
warn  Erik  of  the  danger  threatening  the 
folk  at  Newland.  Rein  is  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, laying  before  Erik  the  facts  in  the 
case;  he  is  really  not  concerned  with  the 
young  idealist's  projects: 

'  Your  idea  about  the  laborers'  holdings 
is  admirable  and  good,  and  therefore  it's 
a  verj  great  pity  that  you'll  have  to  give 
it   up.' 

"  Erik  grasped  the  arms  of  the  chair  and 
opined  his  mouth  in  astonishment,  then 
hall'  elosed  his  eyes  and  burst  out  laughing. 
'<  live  it  up?' 

'  ^i  es,'  said  Rein,  looking  at  him  at  last. 

"But,  man  alive,  don't  you  know  that 
there  are  several  families  living  up  there 
alreaiU  .' ' 

That's  just  the  pity,  for  you'll  have 
to  ask  them  to  move  out  of  it  again.  .  .  . 
There's  a  quagmire  up  .here,  and  there 
ma s  lie  a  landslip  a1  anj  moment.' ' 

Erik  begins  to  realize  that  he  has  builded 
upon  shifting  sands.  Newland  is  "Treach- 
erous Ground."  And  yel  the  success  of 
the  Newland  venture  is  the  onlj  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  Erik's  problem.  Destinj 
has  imposed  upon  him  yet  another  burden: 
in  order  to  carry  oul  bis  plan  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  he  must  teardown  thestruoture 
he  has  so  laboriously  raised,  and  face  hu- 
miliation at  the  hands  not  onlj  of  those 
whom  he  has  -ought  to  benefit,  bu1  of  those 
«  ho  had  ah\  a.\  s  declared  I  hat  he 
was  a  mail  Utopian  dreamer. 

\iiil  he  turns  over  the  whole  problem, 

considering  it    from  everj    point   of  view. 

Perhaps  Rein  is  exaggerating?     The  land 

been  safi  at  uries;    w  hy  should  il 

now     be    considered    unsafe.'       Is    he    called 

upon  to  'urn  out  those  laborers  who  have 

faith  in  him?     Can  he  not  offer  them  other 

land.'      No;  Newland  is  the  only  part  of  1  he 

e  ■  ha  t  is  ft 
Meanwhile    Erik's   love    for    [nga    Rud 
deepens.     Befo  marries  her,  he  deter- 


mines to  wash  his  hands  of  the  perplexing 

Newland  business.  He  goes  to  Rein,  seek- 
ing not  merely  advice,  but  some  spark  of 
human  sympathy,  of  consolation.  Here  the 
symbolism  becomes  strikingly  apparent. 

"  Erik  threw  his  hat  upon  the  floor,  and 
rested  his  elbows  upon  his  knees.  'Oh, 
I've  nob  made  up  my  mind  jet  as  to  the 
manner  of  getting  rid  of  it.  The  main 
thing  is  that  1  must  probably  leave  it  all. 
If  only  there  were  somewhere  to  go.' '  He 
can  not  escape  so  easily.  Rein's  only  sug- 
gestion i-  to  'In  effect  that,  the  quagmire 
doesn't  affect  Erik's  house  at  all. 

'You  misunderstand  me,  Rein.  I  never 
for  a  moment  thought  of  my  own  house. 
Hut  you  must  excuse  my  coming  to  ask 
\oii  once  more:  Is  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Xewland  people  to  move?' 

"I've   nothing  new   to   say    upon   that 
subject,  Erik."' 

And  there  the  matter  rests.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  wedding  dispel  for  the  time 
being  Erik's  moodiness.  "A  little  later  In- 
had  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  that 
painful  matter  with  Rein  was  not  by  any 
means  done  with  because  he  was  going  to 
marry  this  wonderful  woman,  lb-  won- 
dered what  steps  Rein  would  take;  and 
when  he  met  any  of  the  Newland  people 
he  felt  a  strange  fear  that  they  might  al- 
ready know  what  threatened  them,  am!  had 
come  to  say  that  they  would  leave  the 
place.  Newland  had  never  been  so  pre- 
cious to  Erik  as  now.  It  had  a  close  per- 
sonal connection  with  his  present  happi- 
ness. .  .  .  He  was  always  thinking  of  this 
danger  of  a  landslip,  but  was  only  con- 
cerned with  what  he  himself  would  lose; 
and  this  time  it  was  nol  money,  property, 
honor,  or  esteem,  but  a  moral  quality  that 
he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  gain." 

Inga  understands  Erik's  perplexity,  and 
after  the  wedding,  she  induces  him  to  lay 
the  facts  before  the  settlers  at  Newland. 
Realizing  that  to  give  up  Newland  will 
mean  terrible  suffering  to  her  husband.  sh< 
is  no  less  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a 
catastrophe  would  plunge  him  deeper  into 
despair  than  he  had  ever  before  sunk.  The 
two,  therefore,  call  on  the  families  settled 
upon  the  Treacherous  Ground. 

Erik  tells  the  farmers  one  after  the  other 
the  facts  related  to  him  by  Rein;  but  he  is 
constrained  to  add  a  few  words  lie  had 
heard  from  an  optimistic  friend,  who  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  land- 
slip. The  farmers  all  concur  in  the  belief 
that  "the  land  has  lain  here  for  main  a 
winter's  da\  before  this,"  and  that  tlnr 
no  reason  to  he  afraid  at  this  late  day. 

Erik's  conscience  is  easier  after  his  mo- 
mentous excursion  to  Newland.  He  has 
even  begun  to  suspect  Rein  of  deliberate 
malice.  Meantime  "  those  people  .  .  .  be- 
lieve it's  for  themselves  they're  toiling,  but 
in  realit.\  it'-  SO  'hat  Erik  Evje  shall  have 
an  ideal.  .  .  .  lie's  planted  them  there 
just  as  we  others  plant  pines  as  a  shelter 
from  the  north  wind.  His  father  used  the 
people  inconsiderately  lor  the  benefil  of  his 
purse,  ami  Erik  Evje  for  his  conscience. 
The  one  man's  selfishness  is  just  as  brutal 
as  the  other'-."  It  is  Rein,  the  inscrutable, 
w  ho  philosophizes  thus. 

To  Erik  and  Inga  is  born  a  child,  and 
Erik  is  lor  the  time  being  diverted  from  his 
aneu  ni  troubles.  However,  his  mind  is  not 
always  tree,  especially  when  the  spring 
floods  begin  again. 

KarU  one  morning,  the  inevitable — what, 
is  throughout  felt  to  be  the  inevitable — 
happens. 

The  scene  is  in  the  bedroom  of  one  of  the 

farmer's  homes.  Bertil  has  just  risen. 
!ea\  ing  his  wife  in  bed, and  goes  out  to  begin 
the  da\  s  work: 
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Direct    Name 
Filing  System 


Finding  and  Filing  in 
less  than  ten  seconds 


A  CUSTOMER  is  waiting  on  the 
wire.     You  summon  your   file 
clerk.  "Get  me  the  correspondence 
with  Miller  &  Company." 

The  girl  turns  instantly  to  the 
proper  file  drawer,  unerringly 
reaches  for  the  correct  subdivision, 
swiftly  removes  the  folder,  hands  it 
to  you.  The  whole  operation  has 
consumed  less  than  10  seconds ! 

Impossible?  On  the  contrary-  this 
is  the  average  filing  speed  of  offi- 
ces properly  equipped  with  the 
"YandE"  Direct  Name  Filing 
System. 

A  series  of  actual  time-tests  were 
made  in  scores  of  such  offices.  The 
average  time  of  filing  or  finding  a 
given  piece  of  correspondence  was 
under  10  seconds.  Many  tests  were 
as  low  as  4  or  5  seconds! 

A  "  Y  and  E"  System  Service  man 
will  quickly  show  you  how  to  install 
this  system  in  your  office. 


Our  new  booklet  "Finding  and  Filing 
in  Less  than  Ten  Seconds"  tells  a  story 
that  has  a  vital  bearing  upon  your 
business.     Write  for  your  copy  now  I 
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Filing  System  Service,    Equirrnent  and  Supplies, 

634  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER.  NY. 
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■"Suddenly,  however,  she  beard  his  sic)) 
returning,  the  door  bursl  open,  and  he 
rushed  wildly  into  the  room.  'Ingeborg!' 
ii.  eried,  'make  haste  and  gel  up!  Oh, 
God  help  us!' 

"Whai  is  it?'  she  asked,  but  did  not 
move. 

"The  cowshed!'  he  stammered,  taking 
hold  of  her  to  make  her  gel  up.  'The 
cowshed's  gone,  Ingeborg!' 

Erik  sialic  aboul  the  -cine  of  the  dis- 
aster like  a  ghost.  Rein,  who  lias  been 
mm  by  the  Governmenl  to  make  an  offi- 
cial report  on  the  cause  of  the  landslip, 
encounters  the  lonely  man;  he  has  his 
revenge,  quietly,  with  scarcely  more  than 
a  smile  of  bitterness,  and  drives  a\ 
Fie  experiences  no  satisfaction,  tho,  from 
his  revenge,  for  "lie  thoughl  of  the  peopl< 
under  the  landslip,  and  of  Erik  above  it, 
with  his  loss  of  something  more  precious, 
and  of  great  spiritual  lenders,  who  use  men 
in  the  same  way." 


HER  MILLION   OR  HER  LIFE 

IT  was  really  the  maternal  instinct   that 
made  Nancy  so  angry  with  her  uncle 
for   dying   and   leaving    her    his    money 
which  meant  an  income  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  at  the  very  hast. 

Nancy  had  her  life  all  planned  out.  Her 
mission  was  going  to  be  the  upbuilding 
ol'  a  line  and  beautiful  race  by  proper  fee  cl- 
ing. To  thai  end  she  was  going  to  run  a 
restaurant  where  a  balanced  ration  would 
be  served,  and  where  those  who  required 
special  food  and  favor  should  gel  it. 

•*'I  tell  you  I'm  nol  grateful  to  him.' 
she  said,  'and  I  doubl  if  I  ever  will  be. 
I  don't  want  the  stupid  money.  1  wan' 
to  work  out  life  in  my  own  way.  1  know 
I've  goi  it  in  me  and  I  want  a  chance  to 
prove  it.  1  want  to  give  myself,  my  own 
lira  in  and  strength,  to  the  job  I've  selected 
asinine.  Now,  it's' all  spoiled  for  me.  I'm 
subsidized.  I'm  done  for,  and  1  can't  see 
any  way  0111  of  ii " 

Rut  at  thai  her  friend  and  lawyer,  Billy 
Boynton,  came  to  her  assistance.  He  told 
her  thai  under  the  Rhode  Island  law  she 
did  not  inherii  for  a  couple  of  years.  Per- 
haps between  then  and  now  .-In  mighl 
think  up  some  successful  wax  of  causing 
the  offending  inheritance  to  disappear. 
At  any  rate,  she  was  free  to  go  ahead  and 
give  her  work  and  her  mind  to  tin  human 
race  until  the  hour  came. 

So    Xanc\     went    ahead    with    her    gP 

plan. 

She   called    her   place   the   Outside    Inn 

"The  Outside  Inn."  bj   Ethel  M.  Kelley, 

Bobbs-Merrill)  because  --he  had  secured  a 

place  in  lower  New  York  where  her  guests 
could  he  seated  outside  when  'he  weather 
permitted,  h  was  rather  a  strange  placi  . 
for  there  was  a  mortuarj  sculptor  in  partial 
possession,  and  the  court  where  the  res- 
tauranl  was  to  spread  its  tables  was  hand- 
somely embellished  with  urns,  statues, 
fountain-,  and  what  not.  The  marbles 
were  not  all  destined  lor  the  grave  there 
were  garden  piece-  too.  and  altogether  the 
eil'eei  was  cool  ;md  inviting.  And  Nancy 
had  \  ision. 

"She  -aw   the  grittv   gray  paving  stones 

of    the    courl     cleared    of    their    litter,    and 

coured  Fret    From  discoloration  and  grime, 

vith  dozens  of  hi  He  tables  immaculate 

in   .-now  \    mipery   and    shining  silver,   and 

arranged    with    careful    irregularitj    al    the 

mo-'    alluring  angle-.      She    -aw    a    Staff   ol 
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Hebe-like  waitn  -  i  e  in  blue  ehambi       and 

pink  ribbons,  to  match  the  china 

moving  among  a  crowd  of  wt  ll-brou(  ht-up 

inn  palpably  impoverished  young  people 

mostly  social   workers  and  ai 

were  all  young,  and    most    of  them 

beautiful.     In  all  her  twenty-five 

had  never  been  so  close  to  a  vi  ion  realized 

aa  she  was  ai   this  moment  " 

Nancy  had  a  Bum  of  fifte<  n   tho 
dollars,  and  several    good  friends    a     ad 
junots  to  her  plan.     The  monej   sh<    pro 
posed  10  devote  to  the  first  Mar-  running 
of  her  restaurant,  after  which  it  would  bi 
expected  to  pay  for  itself  and  yield  em 
profit     to   insure   Nanej  •   oont  inu<  d 
tenoe.     One  of   her  friend-,    the    best    -h. 
had,  was  a  man.      He  desperately  yearned 
to  he  far  more  than  a  friend,  Inn  he,  too, 
would  have  prevented  Nancy  from  living 
her  life  as  she  saw  it.     lie  was  inordinately 
rich,  and  his  idea  was  to  ha\  e  \'ane\   mo1  hei 

him,  if  mother  somebody  she  must,  rather 

than  the  whole  of  New  York's  impover- 
ished youth.  But  1  lure  was  nothing  about 
Dick  that  called  out  the  mother  instinct. 
He  was  only  too  well  led,  he  was  in  the 
most  robust  health,  every  on<  liked  him. 
he  was  entirely  capable  of  taking  care  of 
himself  and  of  ol  her  people  too. 

No,  Nancy  could  never  see  herself  taking 
up  th<  duties  of  being  a  wife  to  Dick.  But 
Dick  was  hoping  that  the  restaurant  would 
prove  the  failure  it  oughl  to  prove.  He 
intended  to  he  righl  a. I  hand  for  Nanc\  to 
fall  hack  on  when  the  catastrophe  came 
and  then  all  would  he  well.  Of  course 
Dick,  nor  any  one  else  for  that  matter  hut 
Hilly  Boynton,  knew  nothing  of  the  legacy 
impending  over  Nancy  within  the  space  of 
t  wo  years. 

Nancy's  oilier  two  friends  win  girls, 
Caroline  Eustace  and  Betty  Pope.  Caro- 
line was  tentatively  engaged  to  Billy, 
Hetty  had  had  an  unhappy  love-affair. 
Caroline  shared  Nancy's  ideas  thai  no 
woman  should  lie  herself  up  in  a  marriage 
and  so  cramp  her  style,  and  no  one  quite 
knew  why  she  had  engaged  herself:  poor 
Hilly  least,  of  all,  as  no  persuasion  could 
gel  her  to  set,  the  marriage  day.  She 
wauled  a  career,  and  she  dabbled  in  man\ 
philanthropies.  It  was  i  he  philanthropic 
side    of     Nancy's     venture     that     appealed 

10  her,  and  she  gave  what  time  Bhe  had 
to  furthering  the  enterprise.  Bettj  was 
Nancy's  manager,  and  mosl  enthusiastic 
and  dynamic.  As  she  said  to  Caroline 
on  the  inaugural  night,  \\  hen  all  the  friends 

had   met    to  eat    dinner  at    the  inn.  and   to 

watch  its  effect  on  the  expected  guests, 
"•lust  because  Nancy  is  the  best  friend 
you  have  in  the  world  doesn'1  argu<  thai 
she  is  incapable  of  managing  an  undertak- 
ing like  this  as  well  as  if  she  were  a  perfect 

stranger."      For  Caroline  doubted. 

On  thai  very  tirsi  evening  Nancj  saw 
<ne  guest    who  immediately    aroused   her 

maternal  instinct.  He  was  an  artist,  a  pic- 
turesque artist  in  an   Inverness  cape,  and 

he    sat     alone    at     one    of    1  he    little    tables, 

eating  the  excellent  food  wnh  deliberation. 

Dick   knew   him.      His  name  was  (  'oilier 

Pratt,  and  he  painted  pictures  thai  wen 
over  the  head  of  the  buying  public,  with 
the  result  thai  he  sold  very  little  and  was 
ehronioly  hard  up. 

So  the  stage  is  set. 

Of  course  Nancy  meets  her  artist  She 
meets  him  one  evening  when  she  is  won- 
dering whether,  after  all.  the  restauranl 
is  worth  while.     Does  it  satisfj  those  dimly 
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cThe  Monroe  Cuts  Out 
All  This  in  Your  Office 

LOOK  inside  this  chalk  line.    Th      •  All 

'  this  costly,  time-consuming  work  is  cut  out  v. 
you  use  the  Monrcx-.     The  Monroe  does  it  for  you.    A 
few  simple  turns  of  the  crank  and  you: 
appears  with  almost  unbelievable  sp»-ed. 

The  Calculating  Machine  That   Has  Made 
Figuring  as  Easy  as  Turning  a  Crank 

Simply  set  your  numbers  on  the  Mo-  yboard 

and  turn  the  crank — forwaid  to  multiply  or  add;  b.. 
ward  todivideor  subtract.    Nocomph  necess. 

no  reciprocals  necessary;  no  trained  op-  necess. 

And  you  A  now  as  you  go  that  your  orrect. 

Before  your  verj  — on  the  Monroe  Icej  hoard  . 

in   the    Monroe    dials — is  \  proof  ' 

your  answer  is  n^ht —  ri^ht  the  first  time. 

John    Wanamaker  Says  of  the  Monroe: 

"Since  installing  the  M  n  this  office, 

on  invoices  alone  we  have  saved  at  least  33H^t  of  tha 
time  formerly  requm-d  m  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  : 
we  take  pleasuie  in  being  u  1  jroa  h^w  success- 

fully the   Monroe  Machines   ha 

—  JOHN  WANAMAK  .    York. 

Mail  coupon  for  "Book  o!  which   explains 

fully  how  easily  the   Monroe    figures   invoices,  chain 
discounts,  payrolls,  percent. 
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Sold  in  a  Cleaner  "way 


THEN  the  mercury  climbs  to  90  in  the  shade  the  man 
in  a  suit  of  Sealpax  feels  10  degrees  cooler  than  his 
sweltering  fellows.     Sealpax  is  cut  from  airy  fabric  for  the 
freedom  of  active  men. 

Sealpax  is  laundered  to  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  comes  to 
you  fresh  and  spotless  in  the  Sanitary  Sealpax  Envelope. 
Get  it  today — and  laugh  at  the  thermometer!  Write  for 
"The  Sealpax  Family  Booklet." 

THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY.  Baltimore.  Md. 


"Lady  Sealpax" 

Dainty  Athletic  Underwear  for 

Every  Woman  Every  Day 


"Little  Brother 
and  Little  Sitter  Sealpax" 

Dad's  Comfort  for  Dad's  Kids 
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felt  yearnings  of  hers.  Is  this  all  life  was 
to  be?  "Why,  with  all  her  vitality  and 
all  her  hungry  yearning  for  life  and  ad- 
venture, couldn't  she  even  believe  in  her 
own  substance  and  focus.'  Wasn't  life  real 
enough  for  a  creature  such  as  she  to  grasp 
it — if  it  wasn't " 

And  then  the  artist  appears.  He  docs 
not  know  that  she  is  the  owner  of  Outside 
lim,  but  thinks  of  her  as  the  paid  man- 
ager. He  expresses  himself  freely  about 
the  Inn,  both  as  to  its  advantages  and  its 
shortcomings.  He  proves  interesting  and 
unusual. 

Gradually  Nancy  falls  into  the  habil  of 
eating  her  dinner  witli  him  at.  his  little 
table.  They  talk  of  life  and  of  art.  and 
also  of  food.  He  prefers  the  French  cook- 
ing, and  as  Nancy  has  a  French  chef,  she 
gradually  allows  ihe  French  cuisine  to 
usurp  the  American  ideals  that  had  inau- 
gurated the  menus  of  her  place.  And  she 
falls  into  the  way  of  spending  a  great,  deal 
of  money  on  these  menus — she  can  not  very 
well  have  a  special  menu  just  for  her  artist. 
And  doubtless  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  follow 
a  plan  of  balanced  rationing  in  the  French 
as  in  the  Southern  or  New   England  mode. 

Naturally  Nancy  loses  money.  She 
talks  to  Billy  on  the  subject. 

lie  remarks  that  he  doesn't  see  how  -he 
can  be  running  the  place  on  a  profit. 

""I'm  not.  Fin  losing  money  every 
minute.  That  fifteen  thousand  dollars  is 
nearly  gone  now,  of  course.  Billy,  do  you 
think  it.  would  be  prefectly  crazy  if  I  didn't 
try  to  make  money  at  all?' 

"'I  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal  wiser. 
I'll  raise  all  the  money  you  want,  on  your 
expectations.' 

"All  right  then.  I'm  not  going  to 
worry 

So  the  Inn  goes  merrily  on,  and  the  frail 
white  girls  begin  to  show    a  hint   of  color 
and  roundnes-.  the  peaked  clerks  to  look 
jollier.      But  of  course  Caroline  and   Beii  . 
worry,  and  Dick  sees  the  horizon  of  hope. 

And  Nancy,  -lill  dining  with  her  artist, 
finds  he  has  a  little  daughter,  and  seeing 
her.  finds  too  that  she  is  pale  and  under- 
nourished, bu1  mosl  attractive.  So  she 
induces  (  'oilier  Frail,  to  let  her  lake  eaiv  of 
the  child,  and  Sheila  is  transferred  to  her 
apartment  and  inducted  into  1  he  joys  of 
material  comfort  and  good  food. 

('oilier  is  not  greatly  disturbed  at  ^mi- 
ning the  responsibility  of  his  child  to 
Nancy's  shoulders.  Nor  at  ihe  rather 
large  bill  he  is  running  up  at  Outside  Inn. 
Nevertheless,  he  ret  urns  Nancy's  kindness 
by  asking  her  to  pose  for  him. 

"He  painted  till  the  light   failed  him. 
"It's   this   diffused   glow-  this   gentle, 
failed  afternoon  light  thai    I   want.'  he  -aid. 

1  wani  you  to  emerge  from  your  back- 
ground as  if  you  had  bloomed  out  of  it 
thai  very  moment.  .  .  .  l'\e  <rol  you  at 
your  hour,  you  know.  The  prescient  ma- 
ternal—  that's  what  1  want.  The  con- 
scious  moment  when  a  woman  becomes 
aware  ihat  she  is  potentially  a  mother. 
Sheila's  done  that  for  you.  She  brought 
ii  out  in  you.  Il  was  ready,  it  was  wait- 
ing there  before,  but  now  it's  come.  .  .  . 
Ii  hasn't  been  done,  you  know.  It's  a 
modern  conception,  of  course;  inn  they 
all  do  the  thing  realized,  or  incipient.  1 
want  to  do  it.  implicit,  lhat's  what.  I  want.'  " 
As  for  Nancy,  what  she  wants  is  lo  lie 
made  love  to.  ('oilier  knows  it  very  well, 
but  he  doesn't  want  lo  disturb  the  mood 
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LIBERTY  LENS 


Light 

Where  laws  say  light  should  be 

THE  Liberty  Automobile  Lens  provides  the  safe 
light  that  laws  in  every  state  require.  It  puts  the 
light  on  the  road  where  it  is  needed.  It  lights  the  way  on 
both  sides  and  .400  to  400  feet  ahead  clearly,  safely.  It 
eliminates  blinding  glare.      It  is  legal  everywhere 

Because  of  its  splendid  efficiency  it  has  become  stand- 
ard equipment  on  more  cars  than  any  other  lens.  Its  im- 
mediate adoption  by  these  leading  cars  is  another  tribute 
to  the  Macbeth-Evans  reputation  for  excelling.  In  half  a 
century  no  product  bearing  their  name  has  failed  to  exrrl 
—none  has  held  a  second  place.  In  keeping  with  this 
tradition  the  Liberty  Lens  has  immediately  won  the  place 
its  betterments  deserve. 


Light  plus 


Light  in  abundance  but  safe  light  is  the  Liberty's  dis- 
tinction. Six  perpendicular  recesses  on  the  front  surface 
of  the  lens  spread  the  light  so  wide  that  the  sharpest 
turns  are  safe.  Seven  transverse  prisms  on  the  rear  Face 
bend  under  a  line  75  feet  ahead.      So  glare  is  ended. 
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Price  per  pair    -    $.1.00 
Denver  and  West    3.25 
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Winnipeg  and  West  4.2* 
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Quality  that  is  not  seen 

Anartisl  cannot  painl  human  beings  successfully 
unless  In-  has  a  good  knowledge  of  anatomy.  The 
quality  <»f  his  work  goes  deeper  than  the  surface. 

Thorough  quality  in  Cutler  Desks  does  not 
end  in  their  beautiful  finish,  fcutler  qualit)  i> 
lmilt  into  the  whole  desk.  The  unseen  details 
an-  Ixi i It  with  th<-  same  conscientious  care  as  are 
the  details  which  arc  to  be  seen. 

There  i-  the  same  quality  in  the  construction 
of  the  combination  locking  device  as  in  the 
broad,  handsome  back  panel  which  makes  a 
Cutler  I)c-k  equall)  good  looking  in  the  center 
<>f  the  room  or  against  the  wall. 

Because  the  Cutler  dealer  is  always  sure  of 
his  ground  when  talking  of ,  Cutler  quality,  he 
usually  can  Lri\e  you  all  the  advantages  you 
ffel  in  a  qualit)  -ton-.  Ask  for  his  name  ami 
for   descriptive    literature. 

Cutler  Desk  Company 

20-64  (hm, hill  Street  Buffalo,   V.   ). 
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Desks' 
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in  which  be  is  painting  her.     Lo\ \ 
can  coinc  later. 

'"Forgive  me,'  ho  begged,  and  pu  bed 
ber  gently  out  of  flic  studio.  Of  eo 
she  did  forgive  bim,  and  sal  for  him  regu- 
larly, and  bided  the  time  when  th<  por- 
1  rait  should  be  finished.  The  daj  came 
when  ii   was  done,  but  Sheila  i  be 

studio  too.     This  ujis  hardl)   the  moment. 
Yei  tlif  moment  would  surely  come. 

It  did  come.     Thai   evening,   ver)    i 
there  was  a   ring  at    her  door-bell.     Her 
maid  was  out ,  Sheila  in  bed. 

" '  I    knew    you'd    come.'    -In     said 
women  always  say  to  the  man  the:    havi 
thai  hour  given  up  looking  for. 

"'I  wasn't  sure  I  would  .  .  .  but  I  did, 
you  sec.' 

".  .  .  lie  drew  her  slow  I3  tov  ard  him. 
she  met.  his  hiss  bravely,  so  bravelj  thai 
he  understood  the  quality  of  her  courage. 

"'I  didn't  realize  thai  this  would  be  the 
firsl  time,'  he  said.  'Oh,  you  little  Ameri- 
can girls,  with  your  strange,  strait-laced 
little  bodies  and  your  fearless  souls." 

For  Nancy  if  was  the  firsl  time.  For 
(  oilier  — 

So  Nancy  considers  herself  engaged. 
And  oiK'  day,  a  little  later,  when  she  and 
Dick  are  talking,  she  amazes  him  by  de- 
claring herself  as  strongly  in  favor  of 
marriage. 

"I  do  believe  ID  marriage  with  all  in\ 
heart.  1  think  the  greatesl  service  any 
woman  can  render  her  kind  in  this  mix-up 
age  is  1o  marry  one  man  m<l  make  thai 
marriage  work  by  taking  proper  scientific 
care  of  him  and  his  children.'' 

So  Nancy.  The  amazed  Dick  responds 
that  1  his  is  indeed  news  to  him. 

"1   thought    that    you   thought  thai    the 
greatesl   service  a  woman  could  do  wa 
run  Outside  Inn,  and  stuff  all  the  derelicts 
with  calories,"  he  exclaims. 

\nd  then  Nancy  suddenly  discovers  thai 
Sheila's  mother  is  not  only  still  living,  hut 
that  she  is  Collier  Pratt's  wife.  "Collier 
Pratt,  her  lover,  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  the  lover's  right  to  hold  her  in  his 
arms  and  cover  her  upturned  face  with 
kisses,   had  a  living  wife  and   WAG  not    free 

to  make  honorable  love  to  an)  woman." 

The   blow    is   a.  severe   one.      There    is   a 

scene  between  the  two,  iii  which  Nancy 
strikes  him  across  the-  face.  Whereupon 
Collier  takes  himself  and  his  Sheila  out  of 
the  apartment  and  bids  Nancj  a  final 
farewell. 

And   after  that   there   is   not    \  er\    much 

to  tell.  Nancy  suffers  a  good  deal,  but  sin 
discovers  that  she  suffers  more  for  the  loss 

of  Sheila  than  that  of  Sheila's  father.  And 
at  last  a  means  is  found  to  get  Sheila,  le- 
gally adopted  by  her.  And  Dick  falls  ill. 
thereby  giving  Nancy  a  chance  at  lasl  to 
do  a.  hil  of  mothering  where  lie  is  concerned. 
It  is  all  she  needed  to  make  Ik  r  see  w  ho  is 
the  right  man  for  her.  So  she  admits  to 
him  that  she  wants  a  wedding  of  the  good 
old  sort  with  bridesmaids  and  rice  and  a 
wedding  breakfast. 

"It's  good   to  be  a  modern   girl,    but     I 
really  prefer  to  be  an  old-fashioned  wife 
w  it  h  reservations.'" 

So  Nancy  ends  with  a  husband,  ami  with 
her  million,  too.  The  Inn  is  taken  over  b\ 
the   chef   and   Others   and    run    at    a    profit, 

and  is  given  as  a  wedding-present  to  Beit) 

and  the  lover  who  went  away,  but  who  came 

back.     Even  Caroline  yields,  ami  Vnarries 

Billy.      It    is    lo    a.   jingle   of    w  eddiug-bclls 

that  the  story  ends. 
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1  -k  by  Mary  (II  Dn       Mr- 

Gladstone's  own   daughter,   who   ha-  ju-t 

published  a   book  of  memoir-  calk  d       Mrs 

'  lladstone  "    G.  P.  Put  nan  This 

n  cord      comi  -  from  the    ;  1  ]o\  inir 

daughter  who  had  inlimat*  personal  kno 
edge  of  the  lif(    and  the  home  circle,  and 
who   has   secured   from   old-linn    friend*   ol 
i  he    family    informal  ion    on    mal  U  rs 
w  ere  not  within  her  own  direct  experiem 

Tin-  book  is  one  of  il 1  qui<  1.  pi  raonal, 

anecdotic    "lives"    Iha1    will   nol    perhaps 
appeal  to  I  hat  reader  of  memoirs  who  b< 
the   scandalous,   <>r    the    striking,   or 
unusual.     The   book  is  by  no  mt  an 
exhaustively    philosophic    variety;     ii 
rather    a    series    of    reminiscences,    either 
those    of    the    author    herself    or    I  ho*     r- - 
vealed  through  the  medium  of  others,  re- 
cord* d   in   leiii  r-   and  diaries      Th<  -•    let- 
ters and   diaries  offer  a  fund  of  material, 
both  personal  ami  historical,  and  are  highl) 
charaoterisl  ic  of  1  he  personagt  s  with  whom 

the)    are   cone.  rued.      The    author    ha- 

lected,  almost  a1   random,  such  anecdi 
as  \,  jii  besl  illustrate  not  onlj  her  mo-! 
life  and  habits,  i.iii  1  lie  p<  rsonalil i' 
man)  famous  persons  with  whom  she  cairn 
into    contact.      The     book,     she     declares, 

'can    hardly  be  called  a   monograph,   be- 
eausi     it    is   in    ordc  r   lo   recall  tnos- 

phere  and  the  surrounding*  in   winch 
mother  lived  ami  had  her  being"  'ha'   nh< 
has  found   il    in  1  'i  upon  li\  I'M 

oi  her  1  ban  her  ow  n, 

There  is  a  simple  charm  111   Mr-.    Dn 
narration    thai    results   from    the   writ< 
excusable  pride  in  her  mother  ami  father, 
and  in  their  long  and  noble  lim  I  M  r- 

Gladstone    was    the    desoendanl    of    I 
saders,  ami  could  trace  her  anoestr 
.\en    10    ih«    eighth   century.     "Through 

\eues    ,!<     Perc\   ami  .locel\  n  .1.    Louvi 
she  was  directly   descended  from   Charle- 
magne."    However,  Mrs.  Glad 
n  ni-    were    rather    with    the    living    Mr 
Gladstone    than    with    her    own    or 

husband's  ancestors. 

The  glimpses  of  Gladstone  in     ii>    earl) 
days  are  enlightening:    the  grave,  relig 

character  of  the  man  is  quaint Ij  revealed 
in  excerpts  from  his  diaries.  Of  In-  wed- 
ding he  ri  marks; 

"llow    can    I    express    tin     mmm 
seen.  rdaj     i1  maj  seem  <  x\r 

to  dwell   s,,   much  on   I  lie  accoinpaiiiue 
but  it  is  because  the)  did  <  tinobli  and 

t  if)    l  he  scene,  and  did  nalh  .  b  an  . 

raise   1  In    heart    to  a    high    I.  \  el,  a.  1 
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The  HIGHWAY 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


THE  picture  of  a  building  is  evidence  only  that  it 
has  been  built. 
How  well  it  has  been  built;  with  what  skill  of  workman- 
ship; with  the  provision  of  what  safeguards  for  the  client; 
under  control  of  what  organization,  proceeding  in  accordance  with 
what  principles, — these  questions  no  picture  can  satisfy.  Yet  they  are 
absolutely  vital  to  the  man  who  would  select  a  builder.     • 

That  is  why  ABERTHAW  advertising  places  emphasis  not  so 
much  on  the  static  thing  done,  as  on  dynamically  progressive  methods 
>f   doing.    For,  in    so   far  as  these    methods  are  right  and  rightly 
motivated,  they  inevitably  lead  to  monumental  accomplishment. 

How  the  truth  of  this  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  experience 
of  ABERTHAW  is  told,  with  ample  illustration,  in  the  ABERTHAW 
book  A  Quarter  Century  of  Fulfilment.  Other  aspects  of  the  Company 
are  disclosed  in  Clients  of  ABERTHAW  and  in  the  brochure  Getting 
Together  with  ABERTHAW,  first  published  for  the  Company's  personnel, 
but  subsequently  reprinted  for  restricted  distribution. 

Any  or  all  of  these  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  Or  a  query  will 
bring  the  general  list  of  ABERTHAW  publications,  which  will  allow 
selection  from  a  considerable  field  to  meet  a  variety  of  general  or 
technical  interest. 


ABERTHAW 

CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 

BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

ATLANTA  BUFFALO 


PHILADELPHIA 
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with  the  spirit  of  the  great  mystery  oi 
( 'hristian  marriage." 

Mrs.  Drew  records  that  Mrs.  Gladsii.i u 
used  to  tell  her  "long  afterward  ihai  it 
something  of  a  shock  to  both  sisters 
[they  wer<  married  al  the  same  time]  when, 
after  marriage,  any  Little  waiting  time,  as 
at  the  railway  station,  which  cluriiiy;  their 
engagemt  a1  would  have  been  spent  in  love- 
making,  was  now  spenl  in  reading—  both 
husbands  carrying  tin-  inevitable  little 
classic  in  1  heir  pockt  ts.  Out  it  would 
come  and  quickh   engross  th<    owner." 

If  we  may  judge  from  tlie  numerous 
passages  quoted  from  letters  ami  diaries 
t  broughoul  the  book,  I  he  married  life  of  the 
(Hailstone-  was  never  permitted  to  dej 
erati  into  an  adventure;  there  is  ever  pres- 
ent  a  note  of  the  serious  which  seems, 
however,  not  to  have  been  displeasing  to 
either  party.  For  example,  turn  to  Mr-. 
Gladstone's  diary,  ami  notice  the  entry: 
"Engaged  a  cook,  after  a  long  conversa- 
tion on  religious  matters,  chiefly  het 
her  and  William."  Neither  was  apparently 
loath  to  discuss  religion  and  morality  upon 
any  or  every  occasion.  "  Long,  graN  e  talks 
with  any  erring  servant  or  any  of  the 
weaker  brethren"  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Ami  when  husband  and  wife  are  tempo- 
rarily separated,  Gladstone  improves  the 
occasion  by  letter;  tho  the  letter  is  in  the 
nature  ol  a  sermon  or  at  least  a  moral 
disquisition,  it  is  In  no  means  common- 
place. It  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  rela- 
tion between  man  and  God  and  discusses 
at  length  the  true  conception  of  duty: 

"Our  duties  can  take  care  of  themselves 
when  God  call-'  us  away  from  them.  .  .  . 
To  be  able  to  relinquish  a  duty  on  command 
shows  a  higher  grace  than  to  be  able  to 
give  up  a  mere  pleasure  for  a  duty." 

While  some  of  the  letters  have  lie.  n 
reprinted  obviously  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  writer — being  otherwise  de- 
void of  particularly  interesting  subject- 
matter  some  of  them  reveal  those  human 
touches  that  are  never  too  trite  to  record. 
The  following  note  is  from  Tennyson: 

"Here  we  are  returned  to  our  winter 
quarters  we  retain  golden  memories  of  our 
visit  to  Hawarden,  and  your  state-man. 
not  like  Diocletian  among  his  cabbages,  but 
among  his  oaks,  ax  in  hand,  lias  he  an;  - 
thing  to  say  aboul  my  drama'.'  If  so,  lei 
him  say  it  quickly  before  'Harold'  passes 
into  stereotype,  and  then  burn  or  return 
the  proofs. 

"1  am  glad  llallam  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression I  do  not  think  any  man  ever  had 
a  better  son  than    I   have  in  him." 

The  "Diaries  in  Early  Married  Life" 
throw  light  on  intimate  personal  charac- 
teristics; while  comment-  <m  contempo- 
raries abound.  The  recording  of  externals 
i-  done  i>.\  those  to  whom  external-  wer< 
rather  picturesque  and  worth  recording. 
Tin-  i-  aptl\  illustrated  in  the  following 
pa --age: 

"A  noble-looking  personage,  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Kit— ia.  the  figure  so  striking, 
tall,  and  commanding,   his  manners  civil 

and  courteous,  friendly  without  losing  his 
dignity.  The  form  and  manner  struck  me 
mori  than  the  i'ac.  itself,  yel  there  i- 
something  peculiarly  awful  in  the  eyes 
which  seem  to  look  straighl  through  one- 
it  wa-  interesting  to  watch  him  and  the 
Duke  <>f  Wellington  together  the  manner 
in  which  the  Queen  took  his  arm.  and  his 
in  gi\  in;,'  it  to  her,  was  striking  and  graceful 
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■the  great  inequality  of  their  heighl     rould 
never  have  been  suspecti  d,      i  the 

grace  and  ease  with  w  hich  I  hi  d  off 

together." 

The  Queen  could  hardlj   hi   i  tpeeted  to 
lay  hare  her  hear  I  in  her  Letter     bu1  the 
Little  noics  from  her  to  Mrs.  Glad  to 
quaintly  oharacterisl  ic.     In  188! 
from  Windsor  ( lastle: 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Gladstone: 

"I  return  with  manj   thanks  the  touch- 
ing, sad,  hut   tnosl   peaceful  and  beautiful 
portrait  you  have  kindly  allowed  mi 
It  must  be  verj  comforting  for  poor  I 
(Lady  Frederick  <  \-n  endish  i  to  ha 
look  at.     Was  mi)  cost   taken  to  enab 

bust,    to  be  made'.' 

■'1    send    you    a    photograph    Of    m; 
taken  in  the  dress    I    wore  at    Leopold's 
wedding,     li  is  much  liked.     The  veil  and 
trimmings  are  the  sarin   1  won  at  my 
own  wedding  forty-two  years  ago." 

In  spile  of  the  considerable  spaci  given 
over  in  l  Ins  hook  to  those  who  knew  Mrs. 
istone  and  had  their  pari  in  shaping 
the  lives  of  herself  and  her  husband,  there 
emerges  from  its  pages  the  picture  of  a 
gentle,  high-minded  woman.  Wink  Mrs. 
Gladstone  "labored  inside  and  outside  the 
walls  of  Parliament  to  lighten  the  burdens 

Of  1  hose  least  filled   1o  hear  them,  she  used 

her  gifts  and  graces  in  strengthening  and 
sweetening  and  purifying  the  sad,  the 
lonely,  the  sinful,  i he  suffering,  whether 
poor  or  rich,  weak  or  powerful;  with  hold 
hands  she  gave  her  Love,  her  strength,  her 
pity,  her  succor,  to  those  who  needed 
them." 

It  has  been  said  of  him  "He  so  Lived 
and  wrought  that  he  kept  the  soul  alive 
in  England."  And  if  he  kept  the  soul,  she 
kept  the  heart  alive.  In  truth,  I  hi 
lay  in  their  devotion  to  him  "  w  hose  sen  ice 
is  perfect  freedom." 


Dead  from  (he  Neck  Up.  The  total  lack 
of  comprehension  between  the  American 
negro  and  his  Algerian  brother  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  war. 

There  was.  for  instance,  the  ease  of  the 
dusky  stevedore  at  Brest  and  one  of  the 
colored  French  troops  on  dutj  there.  Long 
and  laboriously  the  Yank  tried  to  establish 
some  means  of  linguistic  communication, 

but  there  was  no  response. 

Then  a  brilliant  thoughl  si  ruck  the  boj 
from  Georgia,  lie  produced  a  pair  of 
ivory  cubes  and  rolled  them  enticingly 
under  the  Algerian's  nose.  Intelligence 
still  registered  zero. 

"  Alan,"    said    Sam    in 
ain't    no  oullud   pusson. 
no  human.      You    is  just 
.•1  merican  Legion   II  '<  <  kly. 


disgust.     "  You 
You   ain't    even 

i    corpse."-  -Tin 


Where  Prayer  Was  Needed.  I'at  and 
Mick,  of  the  Dublin  Fusileers,  had  a  little 
matter  to  settle,  and  adjourned  to  a  • 
venient  spot  to  adjust  it.  Jusl  as  I'at  had 
given  Mick  his  "sleeping-draft  "  the 
padre  happened  to  come  upon  the  scene. 

The  padn   helped   Mick  to  revive,  and 

when  the  latter  was  in  a  slate  to  under- 
stand again  the  padre  said  to  him:  "  I 
shall  pray  that  you  forgive  I'ai  for  that 
blow." 

Mick   shook    his   head    slowly    and    said: 
"  Save  time,  yer  ri\  erence.  just   wait  until 
I'm   lit   again  and   then   pray  for   Pal.'' — 
London  Tit-Hits. 
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When 

BUILDING 


J      Use 
THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

BALL   HEARING 

BUTTS 

May  we  send  you  Iih4,  it  describes 
this  type  of  Butt? 

THE   STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  York  Chicago 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER 

gt  SA  VES  YOU  MONEY 


Ranger 
nioctrlc 
Lighted 
Motorttlho 


Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a 

bicycle.   RANGER   BICYCLES  now 

come   in    44  styles,    colors   and    sizes. 

Greatly  imnroved;  prices  reduced.   WE 

DELIVER  FREE  to  you  oh  approval  and 

SO  days  trial,  actual  riding'  test. 

■  EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 
tory-to-Kider  cash  prices. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,   parts   and 
at  half  usual  prices. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun- 

UDtil  yoi    net   our  big    free 

Ranger    catalog,   low   prices   and 

liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  every 

UC  *nCYCLE  COMPANY 
111  CHU  Dept.  W  172  Chicago 


nn^  t\tj 

DECK  PAINT 

V^   crf7  ELM 


"Dries  hard  overnight 


1  SEND 

•I  ii  l  that 

and  lump)  in  1 1 

I  he 
lOKht. 


THE  BILLINGS  CHAPIN  CO 

Boston  ClotUad  N«wYork 


TO   CARIH 

Win'  spend  money,  skill,  and  .-anon  a 
manufactured  article  and  then  smash 
it  in  transit'.'  Preservation  on  the  way  to 
the  user  is  easily  insured  by  a  proper  con- 
tainer, of  which  there  are  many  new  and 
effective  varieties — crates,  boxes,  barrels, 
cartons,  etc..  either  of  wood  or  of  pulp 
or  fiber.  These  are  described  in  Factory 
(Chicago)  by  K.  L.  Beach,  who  reminds 
ns  that  containers  are  now   adapted   verj 

eloselj     to    the   exact     kind    and    amount    of 

protection  required  by  the  artieli  to  be 
transported.  Aside  from  a  possible  adver- 
tising value,  says  Mr.  Beach,  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  container  is  to  insure  the 
safe  delivery  of  the  goods.  As  the  con- 
sumer ultimately  pays  for  it.  as  a  pari  of 
the  manufacturing  cost,  the  use  of  a  con- 
tainer more  expensive  than  is  necessary 
for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  product 
is  poor  policy.  The  more  expensive  con- 
tainer is  not  necessarily  the  best  for  an\ 
given  product,  and  a  container  best  for  a 
certain  product  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  tor  an  entirely  different  one.  He 
continues: 

"  For  example,  the  container  that  is  best. 
suited  for  the  shipment  of  a  heavy,  ex- 
pensive article,  such  as  a  phonograph, 
would  probably  be  entirely  unsuitable  for 
t  he  shipment  of  alighl ,  inexpensive  product , 
such  as  breakfast    foods. 

•'There  are  many  varieties  of  shipping 
containers  on  the  market,  with  widely 
different  characteristics.  Willi  the  ex- 
travagant claims  sometimes  made  by  the 
promoters  of  a  particular  kind,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  in  all  cases  to  determine 
I  lie  kind  of  container  best  suited  to  the 
shipment  of  a  given  product.  The  more 
common  types  of  containers  can  be  divided 
according  to  the  following  classification: 


COODS    SAFELY 


Wood 
Crates 
Barrels 
Solid  boxes 
Veneer  boxes 


Paper 
Wire-bound  boxes 
Solid  tib.r 
Patent   pulp  hoard 
( 'orrugated  liber  board 


Combinations  of  any  of  I  tie  above. 

■"Not  included  in  the  above  are  the 
many  types  of  special  containers  designed 
for    a     particular    product,    notably    metal 

tanks  for  liquids  or  gases,  or  the  new 
patented  types  of  various  materials,  the 
use  of  which  is  as  yet  verj  limited  and  their 
value  problematical. 

"  First,  it  niu-t  be  clearly  recognized  what 
the  chief  uses  of  a  shipping  container  are. 
These  are.  lirst .  as  a  container  for  1  he  prod- 
uct a  holder  for  numerous  small  articles 
or  a  single  article  to  facilitate  shipment. 
S<  'ondly,  as  a  protection  from  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  shipping,  such  as  weather 
conditions,  careless  handling,  blows  from 
hea\  ier  art  icles,  and  so  fort  h. 

Si  i  ondly,  it  must  be  understood  thai 
no  container  can  be  considered  the  besl 
container  for  any    product,  if.  after  satis- 

g  the  necessary  requirements  for  that 
product,   it    i-   not    the   mosl    economical 

container  that   can   he  obtained. 

"With  these  principles  in  mind,  how  i- 
Mb    proper  container   to   he   determined? 


The  article  it-e|f  must  be  studied,  to  de- 
termine its  specific  requirements.  Is  a 
container  as  a  holder'  necessary'.'  For 
example,  holt-,  pins,  corks,  lead  pencils, 
dry  batteries,  and  so  forth,  all  require 
holders,  hut  -mall  protection.  The  holders 
for  such  articles  can  not  be  the  same,  but 
nsuallj  'he  strength  necessary  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  quantity 
11  is  desired  io  ship  in  a  package,  and  any 
container  that  will  carry  the  weight,  of 
the  quantity  successfully  will,  in  general, 
afford  it  necessary  protection.  In  direct 
contrast  to  this  are  the  articles  requiring 
protection.  By  protection  is  meant  pro- 
tection from  without.  not  protection 
against  breakage  in  the  case  of  fragile 
article-,  a-  this  protection  should  be 
afforded  by  the  interior  packing,  ami  not 
he  a  requirement  of  the  outer  container. 
Such  articles  as  hats,  cigars,  artificial 
Mowers,  jewelry,  electrical  instruments,  and 
so  forth,  primarily  require  protection. 
and  any  container  that  will  afford  the 
necessary  protection  will  usually  he  suf- 
ficient  a-  a  holder. 

"In  between  these  two  extremes  li<  -  the 
great  multitude  of  articles  requiring  a 
measure  of  both  qualities,  but  the  analysis 
is  the  same.  That  is.  having  determined 
the  requirements  for  a  holder,  then  the 
necessity  for  protection,  a  combination  of 
the  two  will  provide  a  satisfactory  shipping 
container.  It  will  usually  he  found  thai 
there  is  more  than  one  type  of  container 
that  will  seemingly  fulfil  all  of  the  require- 
ments for  a  given  product.  Care  should 
first  he  used.  howcNer,  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that,  all  of  the  different  types  which 
appear  to  be  satisfactory  are  so  without 
question,  as  it  will  often  be  found,  after 
thorough  tests  have  been  made,  that  types 
which  appeared  at  lirsi  to  be  satisfactory 
do  not  meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  tin 
product.  When  it  has  been  definitely 
settled  that  more  than  one  type  of  con- 
tainer is  satisfactory.  1  hen  the  choice  re-i 
eniiivh  on  cost,  taking  into  account  avail- 
ability of  supply,  transportation  charges, 
and  so  forth.  These  factors  are  easily  de- 
termined, but  are  overlooked  entirely   too 

often. 

"It  is  not  diffieull  to  determine  the  n  pe 
of  container  that  will  stand  up  besl  in 
shipment  for  any  product.  Actual  ship- 
ping tests,  if  they  can  be  made  in  great 
enough  quantities,  give  the  besl  possible 
information.  The  only  objection  l<>  ship- 
ping tests  is  the  Length  of  time  consumed 
and  the  expense  involved  in  shipping 
enough  cases  to  get  true  average  figures. 
Laboratory  tests  can  be  made  which  y\ill 
giye  the  same  informal  ion  much  more 
quickly  and  cheaply.  Probably  the  sim- 
plesl  and  most  common  test  is  to  roll  a 
box  down  a  tlight  of  stairs  a  given  number 
of  times.  While  crude  and  difficult  of 
duplication,  this  lest  gives  good  infor- 
mation as  lo  what   will  happen  in  shipping. 

"In  general,  the  outer  container  should 
not  be  expected  to  provide  the  necessary 
protection  to  fragile  articles;  this  must 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  interior  packing. 

The     container     that     provides     the     mo-l 
protection,  in  fact,  may    he  the  poorest   for 

carrying  fragile  articles.  For  example, 
delicate  glassware  if  packed  in  a  verj  heavj 
outer  container  will  require  much  more 
interior  protection  than  if  a  lighter  con- 
tainer was  used,  for  the  reason  that  the 
-hi    of    the    container    itself   causes    the 
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Try  It  Now— On  This  Life-Size  Sundstrand   Keyboard 


Place  your  fingers  on  this 
keyboard — it  is  an  actual-size 
reproduction  of  the  way  it  is 
on  the  Sundstrand  Figuring 
Machine.  To  handle  any  fig- 
ure problem,  press  the  k< 
in  the  same  order  the  numer- 
als appear  in  your  work. 
Simple,  isn't  it?  It:sthe 
natural  way  to  figure. 

Use  the  rapid-touch  system, 
one  hand  doing  the  work.  It 
means  faster,  easier,  accurate 
figuring.  Being  small  and  com- 
pact, the  Sundstrand  ie  easily 
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Bfidl   ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS  ■■# 
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What  do  you 
handle  ? 


ARE  the  loads  cumbersome  or  compact, 
j£\.  fragile  or  sturdy,  liquid  or  solid,  light 
or  tonnage  pieces? 

Shepard  Electric  Hoists  handle  with  speed, 
efficiency  and  economy  whatever  needs  to 
be  lifted  or  carried,  and  are  serving  business 
and  industry  everywhere.  They  are  invest- 
ments that  pay  big  dividends  in  carrying 
more  in  less  time,  with  less  labor,  at  less  cost. 

Controlled  by  one  man,  a  "Shepard"  accomplishes 
in  minutes  what  it  takes  the  gang  hours  to  do. 

Shepard  Electric  Hoists  work  steadily  and 
consistently,  indoors  or  out.  They  are  un- 
affected by  dirt,  dust,  or  dampness,  for  all 
working  parts  are  enclosed  in  tight  metal 
housings. 


II 
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Handling  Cases 


?/■  I 


Shepard  Engineers  are  capable  and  willing 
to  advise  the  type  of  material  handling 
equipment  to  suit  your  particular  require- 
ments. Their  services  are  offered  without 
obligation.  Shepard  line  includes  Electric 
Hoists  in  capacities  of  \'>  to  30  tons,  Elec- 
tric Traveling  Cranes  1  to  50  tons. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 

Montour  Falls,    N.  Y. 


J 


412  Schuyler  Avenue 

New  York  Philadelphia 

Boston  Baltimore 

Detroit  Melbourne 


Handling  Ice 


Handling  freight 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Montreal 

Christiania 

Stockholm 

Paris 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
London 

Barcelona  3 

Genoa 

Havana 


M<nil>, r  Electric  Hoist 

Manufacturers'  Ass'n. 

Member  Material  Handling 

Machinery  Manufacturers'  Ass'n. 

"A  Hoist  Below  the  Hook" 

is  a  booklet  picturing  many 
and  varied  applications  of 
Shepard  Electric  Hoists.  It 
has  been  specially  prepared 
for  those  interested  in  a 
more  economical,  efficient, 
and  labor-saving  method  of 
lifting  and  carrying. 

Send  for  your  copy  today 


Handling  Soup  Handling  Paper  Handlina  Steel 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


contents  to  receive  much  harder  blows  when 
it  is  dropt  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
total  weight  of  the  package  were  lighter.-' 

Frequently  by  substituting  a  lighter 
container  for  a  heavy  one,  not  only  will 
there  be  a  saving  in  cost,  but  it  will  be 
Ion nd  possible  to  decrease  the  interior 
packing,  with  a  resultant  total  saving  in 
transportation  costs.    The  writer  continues: 

"Having  decided  on  the  various  types 
of  containers  that  will  ship  the  product 
satisfactorily,  it  remains  to  be  determined 
which  should  be  used,  from  the  cost 
standpoint,  and  why. 

"The  value  of  a  container  exists  only 
from  the  time  of  leaving  the  point  of 
manufacture  of  the  article  to  the  time  it 
reaches  the  ultimate  consumer.  .  .  .  It  is, 
therefore/obvious  that  the  container  which 
will  deliver  the  article  satisfactorily  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  at  the  least  cost  is  the 
most  desirable,  just  as  truly  as  the  most 
economical  method  of  shipment,  taking 
time  and  all  other  factors  into  account,  is 
the  most  desirable.  This  fact  can  not  bo 
too  strongly  emphasized,  as  there  is  fre- 
quently a  tendency  to  use  an  expensive 
container  when  a  cheaper  one  would  be 
equally  as  satisfactory  from  a  shipping 
standpoint 

"The  question  of  proper  containers  for 
export  shipment  is  an  entirely  separate  sub- 
ject from  those  for  domestic  shipment.  .  .  . 
Each  foreign  country  must  be  taken  by 
itself,  taking  into  account  conditions  of 
transportation,  custom  regulations,  in- 
ternal transportation  conditions,  methods 
of  distribution.  .  .  .  Much  criticism  has  been 
made  of  American  packing  for  foreign 
countries,  but  it  is  just  as  possible  to 
pack  goods  satisfactorily  for  export  as 
for  domestic  transportation,  provided  the 
proper  amount  of  study  is  given  to  the 
subject.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect 
to  be  able  to  use  only  one  type  of  box  for 
all  domestic  shipments  irrespective  of  the 
nature  of  the  goods,  as  it  is  to  expect  to  pack 
goods  for  all  foreign  countries  in  the  same 
way  that,  domestic  shipments  are  packed. 

"The  basic  principles,  therefore,  that 
should  be  followed  in  selecting  a  shipping 
container  for  any  product  are:  that  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  article  it  is 
desired  to  ship  must  be  ascertained;  tests 
representing  shipping  conditions  must  be 
made;  and  having  found  the  types  of 
containers  that  will  satisfactorily  transport 
the  article,  the  relative  costs  of  all  musl  be 
determined.  Particularly  it  must  never 
be  assumed  that  high  damage  or  loss  in 
shipment  is  necessary  because  of  trans- 
portation conditions;  rather  it  may  be 
safely    assumed    that,    except    for    isolated 

cases,  low  breakage  may  always  be  expect- 
ed, and  that  any  different  results  show  a 
basic  weakness  in  the  container  used." 


A  TRACTOR    THAT  AS  ALKS    LIKE    A 

HORSE  A  new  type  of  tractor  thai  has  a 
series  of  legs  and  walks  like  a  horse  is  de- 
scribed in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York)  by  R.  E.  Mundorff.     He  says: 

"The  machine  is  of  the  six-cylinder  type, 

but  lias  no  clutch.  There  are  four  crank- 
shafts, each  having  a  set  of  four  legs, 
giving  the  tractor  sixteen  legs  on  which  it 
walks.  In  addition  there  are  four  wheels 
automatically    operated    by    the    tractor- 
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Don't  Damn  the  Railroads- 
Use  the  Highways 


AY/' ' ' '      W'J' 

VV  and 
from   the  load   it   mu 
conn    into  its  own. 

No  more  is  it  a  question  ol  how  long  tiv 
last,  but  rathei  wha!  can  l^e  done  to  relieve  th» 
on  our  great  common  earner-.      And  th<    iolul 
immediate,  if  our  countrj  is  to  a  ■  trafTi- 

will  seriously  affect  our  present  p  t\. 

The  motor  truck  is  rapidly  bet  oming  the  n. 

situation.      It  is  a  strong  thread   in  our  comn  i 

because  it  keeps  the  necessities  ol   life  h  ling  up  in  a 

useless  heap  at  some  congested  freight  terminal.   It 

the  farmer's  product   bo  market  and  keep*  the  i  Uer 

from   starving.     It    quickens    the    pulse    of    ii  nnd 

opens    the    way    to    greater    production.       It 

investment     in     necessary     enter] 

possibilities  of  motor  transportation  to  logical 

And  finally,  the  motor  truck    has   done 
our   legislators   of  the   necessity  t 
any  other  single  fa<  tor. 

So  it   behooves   the   owners  of  tnuks  to  use  the 
utmost,  twenty-four  hours  ii  m  >nd  th- 

example  which  may  be  followed  to  the 

and  the  broad  benefit  of  the  people  .it  ! 

Clydesdale  Motor  Truck   Company 

Cl>  de,    ( >hio 


CLYDESDALE 


MOTOR 


TRUCKS 
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Save  Idle  Standing  Time! 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

DIVISION  No.  1 
Light,  one-way  four- 
wheeled  Trailmobiles  for 
use  with  passenger  cars  or 
light  trucks:  1,250  lbs.;  % 
ton  and  1  ton. 

DIVISION  No.  2 
Heavy-duty  four-whei  led 

Trailmobiles   for   use   with 
trucks:   lj^-tons,  one-way; 

2  tons;  3J-$-tons,  and  5  tons 
reversible  and  one-way. 

DIVISION  No.  3 
Scmi-Trailmobiles:  2J4 
tons;  4  tons;  6  tons,  and  10 
tons. 

DIVISION  No.  4 
Pole  Trailmobiles,  1  H-ton, 

3  ton.  5  ton  and  7  ton. 


ONE  of  the  big  advantages 
of  Trailmobile  hauling  is 
that  it  avoids  idle  stand- 
ing time  for  truck  and  driver. 
The  load  can  be  put  on  in  their 
absence. 

A  truck  can  uncouple  from  an  empty 
Trailmobile  and  couple  to  a  loaded  one 
in  a  few  seconds. 

The 
driver 
andtruck 
are    con- 


stantly 
hauling  and  constantly  earn- 
ing. 

A  Trailmobile  doubles  the 
capacity  of  any  truck  and  adds 
only  about  12^  per  cent  to 
operating  cost.  It  makes  it 
possible  to  haul  two  loads  in 
the  time  previously  necessary 
for  one. 

A  truck  and  Trailmobile 
combination  costs  only  about 
two-thirds  as  much  as  any 
other  type  of  motor  vehicle 
that  will  carry  the  load. 


Heavy-duty  Four-wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for  use  behind  trucks  of  the  usual  wheel- 
base  are  made  In  1  \i  ton  capacity  one-way, 
2  ton,  3,4  ton  and  5  ton  capacities  one-way 
and  reversible. 


Light  four-wheeled  Trailmobiles  of  1,250 
lbs.,  ii  ton  and  1  ton  capacities  are  used 
with  passenger  cars  or  light  trucks.  Lum- 
ber dealers  find  them  a  rapid  and  inexpen- 
sive means  of  delivery.  Farmers  and  buyers 
of  farm  produce  do  all  their  hauling  with 
them  and. they  are  used  in  many  other 
businesses. 


Pole  Trailmobiles  for  logs,  poles,  pipes 
and  loads  of  great  length  are  made  with 
adjustable  chock  blocks,  compensating 
springs,  and  other  important  mechanical 
features  In  l>3-ton,  3-ton, 5-ton  and  7-ton. 


Write   for   literature. 


The  Trailmobile  Company 

2911  Robertson  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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'  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing  the  load  carried  on  each  wheel 
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engine,  so  that  they  can  be  lowered  to  the 
road-bed,  thus  converting  the  machine  into 
a  motor-truck.  The  feet  are  shod  to  con- 
form to  the  ground  conditions.  A  sharp 
chisel  foot  may  be  used  to  penetrate  the 
soil  to  any  desired  depth,  breaking  up  the 
plow-pan  and  cupping  it,  allowing  the 
moisture  to  settle  into  the  cuppings,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  produce  larger  crops; 
or  a  foot  like  thai  of  a  horse  may  be  used 
on  hard  ground  and  in  mowing  grass  or 
harvesting  grain,  or  a  foot  may  be  used 
which  is  especially  designed  for  soft. 
muddy  ground.  The  walking  or  propelling 
legs  may  be  used  to  break  up  or  puncture  the 
subsoil  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  work  performed  and  the  nature 
of  the  crop,  or  may  be  adjusted  to  bake 
care  of  the  proper  pitch  or  working  angles 
to  suit  different  soil  conditions,  or  adapted 
to  side-hill  work.  When  the  propelling  legs 
are  used  for  puncturing  or  breaking  up  the 
subsoil  it  aerates  and  fertilizes  the  sub- 
soil and  forms  moisture-holding  or  retain- 
ing pockets,  enabling  a  full  crop  of  vegeta- 
tion to  be  obtained  with  a  greatly  reduced 
rainfall.  When  the  machine  is  being  used 
as  a  truck  the  propelling  legs  are  raised 
clear  from  obstructions;  but  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  obtain  great  traction, 
these  legs  may  be  easily  lowered  and  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  wheels,  thus 
giving  the  machine  a  great  advantage  on 
muddy  roads  or  in  climbing  hills.  The 
machine  will  plow,  seed,  cultivate,  harrow, 
mow,  and  harvest,  rake,  furnish  power  for 
other  machinery  as  a  tractor  and  power 
plant,  and  will  also  act  as  a  truck  for  road 
work  and  heavy  hauling." 


BREEDING  NON-FREEZABLE  WHEAT 

WHEAT  that  ripens  so  early  that  it 
can  be  grown  in  far-northern  lati- 
tudes, without  damage  by  frost,  has  been 
bred  and  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  1918  three  hundred  million  bushels  of 
it  were  grown  in  Canada  and  in  our  nort  It- 
em States.  This  wheat  was  developed 
after  long  experimentation  by  a  Canadian 
government  official  who  did  the  work  on  a 
salary  of  $100  a  month,  and  who  is  now 
getting  only  $3,000  a  year  after  labors  that 
have  added  millions  to  the  yearly  income 
of  his  country  and  to  that  of  her  southern 
neighbor.  All  the  wheat  of  this  variety 
now  grown,  comprising  90  per  cent,  of  that 
raised  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
alone,  is  the  descendant  of  a  single  grain 
produced  by  cross-fertilization  in  Ottawa 
only  seventeen  years  ago.  The  story  of 
"Marquis"  wheat  is  told  by  Prof.  A.  11.  R. 
Buller.  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  in 
his  recently  published  "Essays  on  Wheat." 
Our  quotations  are  taken  from  The  Dear- 
born Independent,  which  says: 

"In  the  later  decades  of  last  century 
'Red  Fife'  was  the  favorite  variety  of 
wheal  in  tlie  Northwest.  It  derives  its 
name  'Red'  because  its  typical  grains  are 
of  a  good  red  color  and  'Fife'  after  David 
Kile,  b  Scotch  farmer,  settled  in  Ontario, 
who  firsl  raised  a  crop  of  it  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

"It  had  one  greal  drawback:  if  early 
frosts  came — and  they  were  commoner  in 
the  early  days  of  settlement  than  now — 
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Dddeb  Broth  ers 

BUSINESS  CAR 


The  service  it  renders,  its  reliability, 
and  its  very  moderate  operating  cost 
make  it  a  real  economy  in  any  business 

It  more  than"earns  its  keep"  in  delivery 
use    in   the    extra   daily  work   it   does 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 
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Touch  the  Corn 
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goes 


This  is  the  method  which  has  ended  at  least  a 
hundred  million  corns. 

It  is  scientific,  easy,  simple,  painless.  It  is  fast  supplant- 
ing all  the  methods  which  were  harsh,  uncertain,  wrong. 

It  was  invented  by  a  chemist  who  spent  years  in  corn 
study.  It  is  produced  by  a  surgical  dressing  laboratory 
of  world-wide  repute. 

The  method  is  called  Blue -jay.  It  comes  in  liquid 
form  or  plaster — as  you  choose. 

A  simple  touch  applies  it,  and  the  corn  pain  stops. 
In  a  little  while  the  whole  corn  loosens  and  comes  out. 

Millions  of  people  use  it.  They  stop  every  corn  ache 
the  moment  it  appears.  Instead  of  paring  and  nursing 
a  corn,  they  end  it  quickly  and  completely. 

You  will  do  that  always  when  you  once  try  Blue-jay. 
Then  corns  will  cease  to  trouble. 

Prove  this  tonight. 

Blue  =  jay 

Plaster   or  Liquid 
The  Scientific  Corn   Ender 


Liquid  or  Plaster 


Blue-jay  comes 
in  both  liquid 
and  plaster  form. 
I  ell  your  drug- 
gisl  which  style 
you  prefer. 


BAUER  &  BLACK         Chicago         New  York        Toronto 

Makers  ol   Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and   Alln  <1   Produ<  ta 
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Red  Fife  always  suffered  disaster,  and  after 
some  heart-breaking  experiences  with  fine 
crops,  the  Western  Canadian  fanners  began 
to  clamor  for  a  variety  of  wheat  which 
would  come  more  rapidly  to  maturity. 

"By  this  time  Dr.  William  Saunders,  the 
organizer  and  first  director  of  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Farms,  had  become  ab- 
sorbed in  the  idea,  of  improving  plants  by 
breeding  and  was  ready  to  try  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  a  wheat  which  would 
satisfy  the  Western  farmer.-.  Manyvarie- 
of  wheat  were  imported  and  planted  at 
various  experimental  farms  alongside  of 
Red  Fife.  Accurate  observations  were 
made  of  their  date  of  ripening  and  their 
yield.  Some  Russian  and  Indian  wheats 
ripened  earlier,  hut  wen  found  to  be  sadly 
deficient  in  milling  and  baking  qualities; 
other  early  varieties  gave  very  small  yields. 
A  hard  red  Russian  wheat,  christened 
Ladoga  from  the  lake  of  thai  name  from 
whose  shores  the  seed  came,  raised  high 
expectations  and  was  distributed  to  several 
hundred  farmers  in  the  West.  But  when 
the  milling  and  baking  tests  wire  carried 
out,  Ladoga  flour  proved  to  be  deficient 
in  color  and  produced  bread  which  was  of 
coarse  texture  and  very  yellow. 

"Despairing  of  the  search  for  a  ready- 
made  variety  of  foreign  wheat  which  would 
meet  the  situation,  Dr.  Saunders  turned  to 
the  process  of  cross-breeding  in  the  year 
ISSN.  Many  hundreds  of  crosses  were 
made,  and  in  1901  fifty-eight  new  varieties 
of  wheat  had  been  isolated  with  a  definite 
identity,  a  special  name,  and  a  charter  of 
pedigree.  Preston  alone  survives  and  is 
still  grown  in  considerable  quantities 
in  (astern  North  Dakota  and  parts  of 
Minnesota. 

•In  1903  his  third  son,  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Saunders,  was  appointed  to  the  new  office 
of  Dominion  (Yrealist,  and  took  up  the  task 
of  finding  a  new  wheat.  He  reselected  all 
the  varieties  available  and  in  1904  dis- 
covered Marquis  wheat.  The  experi- 
mental records  prove  that  this  type  was 
generated  from  a  crossing  made  in  1892  by 
his  brother,  Dr.  A.  P.  Saunders,  the  male 
parent  being  U^'^\  Fife  and  the  female  an 
early  ripening  Indian  wheat  called  Hard 
Red  Calcutta.  The  latter  is  a  trade  and 
not  a  botanical  term  and  includes  a  mixture 
oi'  several  "\  arieties. 

"It  was  only  after  hundreds  of  strains 
had  been  investigated  for  their  various 
qualities  that  Marquis  finally  emerged  as 
the  long-sought  prize.  The  original  plant 
was  sown  in  1903  and  from  it  Dr.  Saunders 
obtained  a  few  grains-  In  tin-  spring  of 
1904  these  were  planted  in  a  tiny  plot  in  the 
experimental  garden.  Twelve  plants  grew  . 
and  in  Augusl  the  little  crop  was  reaped 
and  was  put  in  a  paper  packet  no  larger 
than  an  envelop.  L  was  impossible  to 
undertake  any  milling  or  baking  tests 
with    so   small   a    quantity   of  wheat    but    a 

homelier  and  more  primitive  test  was  ap- 
plied. A  few  grains  of  Marquis  were  chewed 
like  chewing-gum  and  the  resulting  elastic 
mass  was  found  to  be  of  good  color,  no* 
too  yellow,  but  pale  cream  and  lightish, 
w  Inch  meant  it  would  produce  an  attracth  e 
Hour.  Its  elasticity  was  almost  rubber- 
like,  and  Dr.  Saunders  concluded  that 
Martini'-  contained  an  excellent  quality  of 
gluten  and  would  produce  first-class 
bn  ad. 

•  in  L906  Dr.  Saunders  had  set  up  in  his 

ill     laboratory   a     miniature    flour-mill. 

fermenting  cupboard,  and  oven,  which  per- 
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mitted  full  tests  to  be  made.     'I '1  • 
rigorously  carried  out   with   th<    new    ap- 
paratus in   the   winter  of    L906  L907 
confirmed  the  hopes  raised  by  th<    dental 
process  of  investigation." 

The  years  1007  and  100s  were  unpro- 
pitious  for  wheat,  the  writer  go<  on  to 
tell,  but  Marquis  did  amazingly  well. 
Encouraged  by  the  results,  the  D<  partmenl 
of  Agriculture  distributed  four  hundred 
samples  in  the  spring  of  L909  to  farmer 
in  Hie  prairie  provinces,  but  chieflj  in  Sas- 
katchewan. There  was  ^n -at  satisfaction 
for  Dr.  .Saunders  and  his  assistants  in  the 
enthusiastic  chorus  of  approval.  The  new 
wheat  fulfilled  all  the  conditions,  and  its 
fame  spread  so  quickly  thai  the  demand 
for  Marquis  seed  at  once  exceeded  tin- 
supply,  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
Marquis  had  outstript  all  other  types  in 
popularity  and  become  the  staple  wheal  of 
western  Canada.  It  isjiow  widely  grown 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  in  the  Kam- 
loops  district  of  British  Columbia,  but 
for  some  reason  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
suitable  for  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Canada.     To  quote  further: 

"About  1010  farmers  in  the  Dako 
and  Minnesota  began  to  hear  from  friends 
in  Canada  of  the  wonderful  new  wheat  and 
samples  were  sought  and  obtained.  So 
satisfactory  were  the  results  that  seed  firms 
in  North  Dakota  began  to  import  Marquis 
seed  in  1912  to  meet  the  local  demand. 

"In  1914  still  more  seed  was  brought 
in  and  the  total  crop  of  Marquis  in  the 
United  States  in  that  year  was  estimated  at 
Seven  million  bushels,  of  which  nine-tenths 
was  grown  in  Minnesota  and  the  two 
Dakotas.  In  191"),  when  North  Dakota 
ported  to  have  produced  152,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  25  per  cent,  of  the  crop 
was  Marquis,  and  in  1918  the  proportion 
in  that  State  had  reached  75  per  cent.  In 
Minnesota,  in  1918,  out  of  72,417,000 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  grow:,,  it  is 
estimated  that  forty-seven  million  bushels, 
or  05  per  cent,  of  the  total,  was  Marquis 
wheat.  It  has  also  obtained  a  good  foot- 
hold in  South  Dakota.  Montana,  ami 
western  Nebraska.  It  has  penetrated 
as  far  as  Indiana  and  Ohio  in  the  east, 
and  Idaho  and  Washington  in  the  west. 
It  has  proved  itself  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  higher  altitudes  and  has  grown 
splendidly  on  the  camas   prairie. 

'"What-  are  the  special  characteristics  and 
qualities  of  Marquis?  Marquis  is  a 
hard  red  spring  wheat  and  is  classiii,  ,| 
among  the  beardless  varieties,  tho  like  Red 
Fife,  Bluestem,  etc.,  if  shows  a  few  short 
awns  at  the  tip  of  the  head.  .\s  com- 
pared with  the  regular  Fife  varieties,  it  has 
a  shorter  straw,  shorter  spike,  shorter 
glumes,  and  shorter,  broader  kermis.  The 
plants  are  only  of  medium  height,  ranging 
from  28  to  48  inches,  according  to  the 
season;  the  straw  is  stiff  and  able  to  remain 
erect  under  hostile  weather  conditions.  Its 
supreme  merit  is  its  capacity  tor  quick 
maturity.  In  accordance  with  the  season 
and  the  locality,  it  ripens  from  ninety-eight 
to  135  days  after  sowing,  but  the  average 
length  of  its  growing  period  on  the  North- 
western prairies  has  been  proved  to  be 
1 15  days. 
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For  You,  Also 

Teeth  that  glisten — safer  teeth 

All  st.it' 


'  You  see  glistening  teeth  wherever  you 
look  today.  Perhaps  you  wonder  how  the 
owners  get  them. 

Ask  and  they  will  tell  you.     Million 
now  using  a  new  method  of  teeth  cleaning 
This  is  to  urge  you  to  try  it — without  I 
— and  see  what  it  docs  for  your  teeth. 

Why  teeth  discolor 

Your  teeth  are  coated  by  a  viscous  film. 
You  can  feel  it  with  your  tongue.  It  duns 
the  teeth,  and  modem  science  traces  most 
tooth  troubles  to  it. 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.     The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does 
dissolve  it,  so  the  tooth  brush   fails   to  end 
it.      As   a   result,    few    people   have   t  scoped 
tooth  troubles,  despite  the  daily    brush: 


[i  It  is  <~olors — nan. 

i.      File  -Id* 

food  subst.  and  forms 

It  holds  ' 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Mil'. 

cause  < 

:ig. 

Now  they  remove  it 

Dei.-  .irs  of  sear, 

has  film  combatant.     Able  authon- 

|  ly     pr< 
of  people  have 

The  rnetho.: 
called  Pepsodent.      And  thi»  tooth  pa»t ' 
made  to  in  meet  moder: 

requircmcir 


Active  pepsin   now   applied 


The     film     is     albuminous     matter.      So 
Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digest 
of  albumin.      The   object    U  the 

film,  then  to  day  by  daj  combat  it. 

This     method     long    seemed     impoa 
Pepsin   must   be  activated,   and   ti. 
agent    is    an   acid    harmnil    to    tin 
But    science    has     found    a     harmless 
activating  method.     N<>. 
be  daily  applied,  and  forced  u  the 

film  £o< 

Pg-psadg/vt 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by- 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 
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"En  Route  with  Robt.  Burns 


A 


S  the  conductor  works  his  way  on 
.down  the  aisle,  a'punching  tickets 
and  inhaling  the  aroma  of  fullHavana 
filler,  he  begins  to  think  the  whole 
"braw"  clan  of  Robt.  Burns  is  off 
for  mountain,  woods  or  seashore,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

And  he  is  right.  More  men  are 
smoking  Robt.  Burns  today  than 
ever.  Somehow,  they  find  his  fine 
Havana  flavor  mighty  friendly. 

Full  Havana  tiller  gives  Robt. 
Burns    fine    flavor.     8pcci.il    curing 


gives  that  Havana  rare  mildness. 
His  neutral  Sumatra  wrapper  helps 
that  mildness. 

Robt.  Burns'  adherence  to  such 
high  standards  explains  why  experi- 
enced dealers  seldom  try  to  palm 
off  substitutes  on  customers  who 
ask  for  Robt.  Burns. 
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DEPENDABLE   CIGARS 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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JED  ONE  LATELY?  *J 
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ROBT.  BURNS 
Long/Won     actual  size) 
«  rapped 


15c 

Box  of  25— $3.50 
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"As  a  resull  of  its  earliness  Marq 
capes  to  Bome  extent  the  drought   ol 
years,   the   rust   and   fall    raius    of    d 

ons,  ;i i i*l  the  early  fall  frosts    vhich  art 
particularly  liable  to  descend  on  th 
of  i  be  <  !anadiaD  West    norl  b    of    I  In    I 
aadian  Pacific  Railway    main    line.     Th 
farmer  who  grows  Marquis  also  pres< 
himself    with    a   lull   extra    weak    bet> 
harvest  and  freeze-up  tor  the  preparation 
of  his  land  for  flic  next  year's  crop.      Th< 
growing    period    lengthens    a-    mor< 
southern  latitudes  are  reached  ami   earli- 
ness  is  no'  Buch  a  marked  advantage,  but 
t he  Minnesota  farmers  are  strong  devotees 
of  Marquis  because  its  crops,  when  in  tin 
ripening  stage,  are  exposed  for  a  shorter 

period  to  the  dangers  of  iiieleiueiil  weal  her, 
which  is  an  annual  source  of  apprehension. 
Marquis  or  a  derivative  thereof  has 
won  the  international  prize  as  the  besl 
spring  wheat  for  seven  successive  years. 
Every  year  the  volume  of  it^  crop  sho 
huge  increase,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
nature  has  ever  before  been  able  to  parallel 
the  example  of  vegetable  fecundity  shown 
in  the  millions  of  Marquis  wheat  plan t - 
which  ripened  last  autumn  on  thi-  conti- 
nent, and.  be  it.  remembered    all  derived 

their  origin    from    a   single  grain   of   wheal 
planted   at   Ottawa  as   reoentlj    as    1903. 

Yi  t    when    Dr.    Saunders    was    making    the 
tests  which  led  to  the  discover;    of  Marquis 

he  was  enjoying  the  princelj  salarj  of  $100 

per  month,  and  to-day  when  hi-  labors  hav  e 
enriched    this    confinent     by     millions,    an 

economical  government  does  not  paj   him 

more    than    $3,000    per    annum.      He    has 
been  infinitely   more   valuable   to  Canada 

than  any    1  wo  score  of   her  politicians,  but 

the  general  public  is  almost    unaware  of 
his  existence." 


HOW  TO   GET   \\  II  I 

CONVALESCENCE  in  children  the 
period  between  the  height  of  the 
disease  and  complete  recovery  ha-  not 
received  the  attention  due  to  ii-  great 
importance.  At  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  A.  Levinson,  of  Chicago,  who  writes 
on  "The.  Reconstruction  of  the  sick 
Child,"  in  Modem  Medicine  'Chic;! 
The  writer  disclaims  at  the  outset  any 
desire  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to 
treatment  during  convalescence.  The  treat- 
ment,   he    says,    must     necessarily    vary 

with  the  disease  and  with  the  patient. 
Still  there  are  some  generalities  that  can  be 
outlined,  and  he  attempts  this  in  what 
follows.      We  read  : 

".lust    as  it.  is  necessarv    lo   preserve   the 

child's  energy  during  disease,  so  is  its 
conservation  essential  duringcom  al< 

In   fact,   it    is   more  important    to  con 
energy  during  com  alescence,  for  during  t  he 

actual    illness  a  child    is    too   sick    lo  0 

exert  himself ,  while  during  convalescence, 

when  strength  is  jusl  beginning  to  return, 
the   child    is   likely    to   overexert    himself 
and  thus  cause  a  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
"Experience   has  shown   that    the   best 

Way  to  prevent  a  carditis  [heart  trouble! 
during  disease  or  convalescence  is  to 
give  the  heart  rest.  Rest  in  bed  is  neces- 
sarily the  best,  Way  of  taking  off  the 
burden    from    the    patient's    heart.      When 
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are  favored  by  big  users 

CAREY  Roofings  are  used  on  the  great  Municipal  Pier 
in  Chicago — on  many  of  the  greatest  lumber  mills  of 
the    South    and    West — on    Ford    Tractor,    Packard, 
Hudson,   Buick,   Dodge,   Maxwell,   Haynes,   Mitchell,  and 
other   leading   automobile   plants — and   in   every   industry 
that  is  a  LARGE  user  of  roofing. 

Three  good  reasons — 

Carey  Roofings  are  inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply. 

They  are  specially  built  to  resist  the  unusual  heats,  gases, 
smoke,  steam,  sparks,  and  fumes  resulting  from  modern 
industrial  processes,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  wear  all  roofs 
must  face. 

They  have  been  manufactured  since  1873  and  are  making 
good  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

There  are  Carey  A  sf alt  slate  Shingles  for  residences,  and  roll 
roofings,  and  built  up  roofs  for  every  conceivable  roof  surface. 
Building  owners  write  for  booklet  N.    Dealers  write  for  booklet  A. 

Headquarters   for    the    Building    and   Insulating   products   of 


ASPHALT 


MAGNESIA 


A  Roof  for  Every  Building 

THE   PHILIP   CAREY  COMPANY 

501-521  Wayne  Avenue  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Distributors  in   All  Principal  Cities 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


provides  a  normal  outlel  for  the  nervous 
impulses  of  the  eonvalescenl  child.  The 
utmost  skill  may  be  required  to  guide  him 
out  of  the  pathologic  attitude  and  to 
prevent  later  neuroses." 


•'  ■"  B.  Everett,  V  1 10  Carej    Roofing. 
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SAVE  THE  RADIUM 

'  I  "HE  necessity  of  conserving  radium  for 
A  scientific  and  medical  use  was  empha- 
sized in  an  article  quoted  here  recently. 
Writing  to  the  same  paper  in  which  ii  ap- 
peared, Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neering (New  York),  S.  C.  Lind,  of  Golden, 
Col.,  gives  a  few  more  pertinent  facts  on 
the  subject.     He  writes: 

"It  has  been  estimated  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  that  about  one  gram  of 
radium  element  would  be  required  for  each 
one  million  of  population  to  treat  effi- 
ciently the  occurrence  of  cancer.  Of  tho 
110  to  120  grams  that  would  be  required  ac- 
cording to  this  estimate,  perhaps  not  more 
than  twenty  grams  is  now  in  the  hand-  of 
institutions  where  it  is  being  efficiently 
used.  The  question  has  been  considered 
by  some  authorities  whether  legislation 
is  not  justifiable  prohibiting  entirely  t ho 
use  of  radium  for  luminous  paints.  The 
hardship  that  might  be  worked  on  this  in- 
dustry' would  not  be  so  great  as  it  might 
appear  on  first  thought.  Mesothorium  as  a 
by-product  from  the  thoria  industry  is 
eminently  suited  for  use  in  luminous  ma- 
terials; has  a  half-life  of  about  six  and 
two-thirds  years,  corresponding  roughly 
to  that  of  the  luminous  paints  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  its  very  short 
life  compared  to  that  of  radium  does  not 
render  it  nearly  so  suitable  for  therapeutic 
purposes.  .  .  .  The  general  hardship  that 
might  be  worked  by  such  legislation  on 
radium  producers  in  cutting  them  oft  from 
the  market  for  luminous  materials  could 
be  justly  compensated  by  an  offer  of 
Congress  to  buy  at  a  fair  price  all  the 
radium  that  they  could  produce.  This 
could  then  be  disposed  of  by  several  differ- 
ent plans— either  hold  for  sale  to  hospitals 
or  loaned  to  them,  or,  if  Congress  felt  suffi- 
ciently generous,  presented  to  them.  The 
total  appropriation  required  to  produce 
radium  up  to  the  estimated  needs  of  the 
country  would  be  about  $10,000,000  or 
$12,000,000— a  very  small  expenditure 
considering  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  object.  The  material  accumu- 
lated would  be  useful  for  hundreds  of 
years;  a  delay  in  putting  some  such 
program  into  effect  might  preclude  its 
ultimate  possibility  at  any  cost.  ...  It  is 
improbable  thai  anything  effective  can 
ever  be  done  without  an  active  insistence 
from  the  medical  profession  of  this  coun- 
try. The  signs  that  such  a  sentiment 
is  growing  within  the  profession  are  very 
encouraging,  but  its  development  may  be  so 
slow  that  it  will  conic  to  a  climax  too  late. 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  great  danger 
of  the  present  situation." 


A  Horse-Chestnut. — "  Our  friend  who 
has  been  a  candidate  so  often  thinks  he 
may  he  called  on  to  run  again." 

"  Yes."  commented  Senator  Sorghum. 
"  lie  persists  in  imagining  himself  a  dark 
horse  when  he's  only  a  chestnut." — Wash- 
ington Star. 
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"Giants  for  labor  and  Methuselahs 
for  long   life"    is    om 
phrase.      Let    US    inform    you 
the  full  line,  I  ]  >  to  5  ton  ,  and 
supply  you  with  proof  by  demon- 
stration through  our  nearest  <l< 


3':.<-toii  Diamond   I  tiauliug  wheat  .;' 
Arbuckle,  Calil 
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Team-work  —  without  Teams 


DATING  his  letter  January  17th.  1920, 
Albert  C.  Kalkbrenner,  Manaj 
South  End  Transfer  Company,  St.  Louis. 
writes:  "Here's  my  3]  6-ton  Diamond  T,  loaded 
with  a  31  _>-ton  boiler  and  pulling  a  twenty- 
five-ton  boiler  on  a  trailer,  this  trailer  being 
heavy  enough  to  carry  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  My  Diamond  T  performed  way  be- 
yond my  expectations,  and  you  may  be  pn 
to  know  that  a  job  like  this  is  ordinarily  han- 
dled bv  seven  teams." 
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struction  via  a  5-ton  I1 
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which  include  a  hill  al 
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hail  to  back  up  to  make  it." 


"An  Ocean  of  Proof' 


DIAMOND     T     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY 

4505      WEST      26TH      STREET,      CHICAGO,      ILLINOIS 
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6%  Guaranteed 
is  not  easy  to  get! 

THERE  are  very  few  instances 
in  the  entire  world  where  a  sea- 
soned bond  institution  will  pledge 
every  dollar  of  its  resources  as  a 
guarantee  to  its  bondholders,  over 
and  above  the  properties  which 
stand  behind  the  bonds. 

But  we  do. 

PRUDENCE- 
BONDS,  paying 
6%,  and  backed 
by  first  mortgages 
on  the  highest 
type  of  income- 
producing  New 
York  real  estate,  are  guaranteed  as 
to  interest  and  principal  by  every 
dollar  of  our  surplus  and  every 
dollar  of  our  resources. 

WE  PAY  THE  A%  NORMAL  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
Send  for  Booklet  LD-2 

Realty  Associates 
Investment  Corporation 

31   Nassau  Street,  New  York 
162  Reinsert  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PRUDENCE-BONDS  ARE  ISSUED  IN  DE- 
NOMINATIONS OF  $100,  $500  AND  $1,000 

GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Trustees  of  This  Issue 


A  FORM  OF  INVESTMENT 
[OS  OLD  AS  THE  fYRAMIDS 
-  ANDAS5TRONG 


FIRST   MORTGAGE   FARM  LOAN  BONDS 

DANKORTH    FARM    MORTGAGES   represent  con- 
servative Loans  on  productive  farm  lands  worth  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
Not  One  Dollar  lost  in  sixty-two  years. 
Interest  paid  promptly  when  due. 

For  sale  in  $500  and  $1,000  denominations  and  upward. 
Complete  information  furnished  upon  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  and  Investor's  Li6t  No.  SO. 

AG-Danforth-E,(b 

Founded  A.  D.  1858 

WASHINGTON  -  ILLINOIS 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  coneral  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least. 
ho  able  to  get  Sinn  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  BUgKCst  that  you  tako  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  tho  higher  rate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loun  List  No.   77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


PATrNTC  Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
I~A%  I  tn  I  J.  EVIDENCl  01  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans&Co.,759Ninth.Washington,D.  C. 


Edwards  Ready-Made  Garages 


Get  FREE 

Garage  Book 

Don't  build  a  gnr.ni 
until  yon  tut  our 
show  I 
of  read 

nnil 

, 

I  tint  save  you 

money.    Our  sang**  nr«  rra<ly. built  and  ready  to  set  up 

■A]  «  hero  and  are  canity  moved.      Wo  mnkc  both  WOOfl  and 

Fireproof  Metal  Garages 

'  n>n  nml  the  leant  r Xpert a iv*  of  the  kiruT  Book 
trllp  nil  nhotit  thorn  Ami  how  we  kMp  price*  down  by  celling 
direct.    Po*1  card  brli  n  "  fr»<>.     Send  today* 

Ready-Made  Buildings  g?TS!^«#?-£ot 

randy-built  un<1>-'  -  I  ■  o  l'iit 

Alao  the  world'H  boat  roof    I 
or  books  on  these  also,  if  Int  ■  I 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

100    Pike  St..  Cincinnati,  O 


INVESTMENTS  ▼  AND  ▼  FINANCE 
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CANADA'S    ST 

THERE  is  "something  dazzling"  about 
the  formation  in  Canada  of  what  "will 
undoubtedly  be  the  second  largest  steel 
corporation  in  the  world,  remark  several 
writers  in  the  financial  press.  This  new- 
giant,  launched  in  May,  is  only  exceeded 
in  size  by  a  few  of  the  industrial  corpora- 
tions in  this  country,  as  it  starts  out  with 
an  authorized  capitalization  of  $500,000.- 
000  and  an  initial  capital  issue  of  $207,- 
000,000.  The  new  organization  is  known 
as  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  merging  of  the 
Dominion  Steel  and  its  subsidiaries;  the 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Company, 
the  Canada  Steamship  Company,  the 
Canada  Foundry  and  Forgings,  the  Mari- 
time Nail  Company,  the  Halifax  Ship- 
yards, Ltd.,  the  Collingwood  Shipbuilding 
Company,  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding 
Company,  the  Davie  Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Company,  besides  a  number  of 
smaller  concerns.  The  merging  of  these 
companies,  tho  a  notable  achievement,  did 
not  of  itself  assure  financial  success,  writes 
the  Annalist's  Ottawa  correspondent. 
This  was  assured  by  the  promoters  when 
they  obtained  the  backing  of  a  strong  group 
of  British  industrial  interests,  and  "it  is 
this  union  of  the  most,  extensive  Canadian 
resources  with  British  capital  and  ex- 
perience that  is  the  most  important  feature 
of  this  new  undertaking."  This  w  riter 
points  out  that  the  new  steel  corporation 
controls  extremely  valuable  oil-fields  in 
Newfoundland,  and  no  less  valuable  coal- 
fields in  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  acres  of  timber-land.  "It  is  contended 
that  owing  to  the  advantageous  situation 
of  these  coal  and  iron  deposits  steel  can  be 
manufactured  more cheaply[io  Nova  Scotia 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. " 
The  promoters  expei  I  to  do  a.  large  amount. 
of  export  business,  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
Canada  Steamship  Company  gives  them 
the  beginning  of  a  fleet,  to  carry  their  ore 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  their  products  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Magazine  of  WaU  Street  New  York) 
prints  an  article  by  M.  O.  Hammond, 
financial  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  in 
which  he  discusses  this  "greal  steel  and 
shipping  trust "'  as  follows: 

Tho  Canadian  steel  industry  has  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  near-b\  competition, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  the  new  corpora- 
tion  will   not   onl\    benefit  by  expert  ad- 

\  ice.  w  hich  it  Tieeds.  but  w  ill  also  be  linked 
Up  with  important  buying  interests  in 
Greal  Britain,  providing  an  almost  un- 
limited market  for  the  slabs  and  billets 
to  be  turned  out  at  the  Nova  Scotia  plants. 
It  has  been  stated  that  several  million 
tons  per  year  of  steel  can  be  sold  in  En- 
gland, thus  replacing  the  product  imported 
front  other  European  countries.  It  is  con- 
tended that   eventually    Canada's  needs  in 


TRUST 

sti  el  products  will  be  all  supplied  by  home 
plants.  The  Imperial  aspect  of  the  ar- 
rangement has  been  imprest  on  the  Cana- 
dian public  by  those  advocating  the  deal, 
and  while  this  does  not  spring  in  anyway 
from  unfriendliness  toward  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  ( 'anadians 
to  be  in  closer  commercial  relations  with 
the  old  land.  This  feeling,  which  was 
nursed  and  developed  during  the  war,  has 
been  further  strengthened  from  time  to  time 
by  competition  in  foreign  trade  and  by 
occasional  hostile  voices  raised  in  the  re- 
public, which,  while  known  to  be  un- 
representative of  the  real  spirit,  of  the 
people,  are  nevertheless  irritating. 

For  upwards  of  six  months  reports  of 
the  coming  merger  have  appeared  in  the 
Canadian  press  from  time  to  time,  but 
actual  details  were  reserved  until  early 
in  May,  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
new  corporation  would  have  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $500,000,000,  of  w  hich  $207,000,000 
would  be  issued  at  the  outset.  The  capi- 
talization will  be  made  up  as  follows,  the 
new  stock  to  be  largely  exchanged  for  the 
old,  on  a  diversity  of  terms: 

Authorized  To  Be  Issued 

7%  cumulative  pfd $50,000,000  $37,000,000 

8'  <  cumulative  pfd.  (participat- 
ing)         100,000,000  25,000000 

7%  non-cumulative  pfd 150,000,000  68,000.000 

Common 200,000,000  77.000.000 


S207.O00.OO0 


Total $500,000,000 

The  chief  concerns  in  the  merger  are  the 
Dominion  Steel  Corporation  with  assets 
of  $95,000,000,  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and 
Coal  Company  with  assets  of  $35,000,000, 
and  liit  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  a  merger 
of  a  number  of  companies  operating  more 
than  a  hundred  steamers  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  merger, 
it.  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hammond, 

Does  not  include  all  the  steel  plants  of 
Canada  by  any  means,  the  more  con- 
spicuous exceptions  being  the  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Canada  and  Dominion  Foundries 
and  Steel  Company,  at  Hamilton,  and  the 
Algoma  steel  Corporation  at  Saul!  Ste. 
Marie,  not  to  speak  of  the  United  States 
steel  Corporation's  plant  now  being  built 
near  Windsor,  Ont.  The  omission  of 
these  plants  gives  point  to  the  claim  that 
the  new  corporation  will  give  special  at- 
tention to  export  business  rather  than  the 
inland  home  market. 

The  shipyards  entering  the  merger  are 
said  to  be  among  the  largest  in  Canada, 
including  the  Halifax  Shipyards,  capital- 
ized at  SS.000,000,  the  Davie  Company  at 
Levis,  and  the  Collingwood  and  Port 
Arthur  companies  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  Canadian  authority  concludes: 

As  it  stands,  the  merger  has  much  to 
commend  il  as  an  economic  enterprise, 
the  principal  pit  sent  anxiety  of  the  Ca- 
nadian people  being  as  to  whether  it  will 
be  overcapitalized.  The  claim  of  the  pro- 
moters is  that  the  valuation  is  on  conser- 
vative lines,  the  physical  assets  being 
double  the  amount  of  the  issued  capital. 
Of  the  assets,  as  valued  for  the  merger, 
£203,000.000  is  made  up  of  the  iron  ore 
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Colllr.s  4  Co., 
266  Woodford  St. , 
Chlcaro,    Illinois. 


Attei.tlon  of  "x .   A.  A.    Craidock.  | 

Gsr.tlenan: 

We  are  In  receipt  of  youri  .' 
28th  Inst.,  asking  for  prices  on  gray  Iron' 
castings. 

W»  bag  to  advise  you  that  jrsjont 
prices  will  remain  In  force  until  J  u.e  lit. 
"e  will  advise  you  not  later  tior  'Jty   18th 
as  to  prices  which  will  bo  lr.  o: 
1st. 

We  are  e'  ipplr,,;  today  y 
for  ser-1-steel  cylinders,  placed  ..ith  ua 
April  15th. 

V-ry  truly  yours, 

WEXS,  HAHOOCR 

Itoss:M 


Your  " Automatic    Memory" 


Collins  &  Co.  expect  you  to  write  them  today, 
quoting  new  prices. 

Your  letter  may  bring  an  order  running  into 
thousands  of  dollars.  Your  failure  to  write  may 
let  the  business  go  to  a  competitor. 

Then  there  is  a  man  from  whom  you  expect 
something  today — a  quotation,  instructions,  a  con- 
firmation, a  remittance. 

Do  you  trust  to  your  memory  in  matters  s;>  vital 
to  your  business?  Or  do  you  make  sine  by  using 
a  "pending  file,"  which  is  simply  a  special  file 
containing  extra  carbons  of  letters  in  which  you 
promise  to  write  again,  or  mention  someone  else's 
promise  to  do  so? 

When  the  time  comes,  your  stenographer  takes 
out  any  such  carbons  and  hands  them  to  you. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  illustration,  the  pending 


file  carbon  carries  a  printed  list  of  dep  ■•  1 

individuals,  to  whose  attention  it 

by  a  ch<  ck  m. ii  k,  lu  fore  it  i  the 

pending  hie. 

So  that  they  w  ill 
it  is  well  to  h.i\  < .  foi  ti  <    e  pi  ndii 
distinguishing  coloi     .< 
i  i  ■  -in   the  twelve    i  i 

1  lammi  t  null    Bond   is  SUppli<  d. 

1  his  color  vai 
important  forms  insi 
are  sui 

\\  e  call  this  "tin  |  n.M     1 1  I  :hc 

H  as<  us  why  many  I 
around  for  pap<  r  when  i 
pl>  say  to  the  print)   .  '  I 

Write 

pi  i;  I  l.inii'  nd. 


HAMMERMI1  L  PAPER  COMPANY,  1.1 
Look  for  this  watermark 


"The  Utility  Bust         Pater 
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Traffic -Teeming  Waters 


t: 


FROM  the  batteaux  of  the  fur  traders,  the  lake  carriers 
have  grown  through  man)  stages  to  the  great  freighters 
that  bear  in  their  holds  the  ores,  timber  and  grain  from  the 
Northwest  to  the  furnaces  and  mills  of  the  large  centers. 

K)  the  financing  and  development  of  the  traffic 
of  the  Great  Lakes  the  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial Banks  have  contributed,  as  they  have 
participated  in  financing  many  other  lines  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  the  rich  territory  tributary 
to    Chicago. 

The  CONTINENTAL  W 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Invested  capital  more  than  50  Million  Dollars 
Resources    more   than    500    Million    Dollars 


WORLD  LABELER 
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these  labels  will  stick 


The  WORLD  LABELER 
puts  them  on  quickly  accu- 
rately— cleanly. 

This  machine  saves  several 
operations  and  labels  bottles 
or  packages  at  lowest  cost. 
Let  us'  prove  it. 

The   WORLD  LABELER 

not  only  handles  bottles,  jars 
and  cans  but  also  other  kinds 
of  packages  or  goods. 

Let  Our  Service   Department 
Tell  You 

THE  ECONOMIC  MACHINERY  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


and  coal;  S.-,l.()0(J.OOO  for  the  ships,  and 
$149,000,000  for  buildings,  plants,  ma- 
chinery, etc.  The  comment  can  not  be 
avoided,  however,  that  the  basis  of  valu- 
ation must  have  changed  since  the  six- 
hading  companies  of  the  nine  in  the  mer- 
ger, whose  reports  were  made  public. 
recently  estimated  their  combined  assets 
at  less  than  §195,000,000. 

Making  an  estimate  for  two  or  three 
of  i  he  smaller  companies  whose  figures 
are  not  made  public,  it  would  appear  that 
the  earnings  of  the  nine  old  companies 
last  year  showed  about  $15,000,000  avail- 
able for  interest,  dividends,  etc..  whereas 
the  new  corporation,  to  pay  interest  and 
dividends  as  proposed  on  the  new  capitali- 
zation, will  require  $15,700,000.  so  that 
instead  of  a  nominal  surplus  of  $6,000,000 
there  would  be  a  small  deficit.  This  may 
be  overcome  by  economies,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  market-,  and  b\  the  earning 
power  of  the  D<  w  *25. 000,000  capital. 

The  Watt  Street  Journal's  Ottawa  cor- 
respondent quotes  Col.  W.  ('.ram  Morden, 
chief  promoter  of  British  Enipir.  Steel,  as 
saying  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  in  an 
expanding  policy  of  intra-imperial  con- 
solidation of  industries.  According  to  the 
writer  at  the  Canadian  capital: 

This  particular  venture  is  a1  onci  ac- 
claimed by  both  public  and  political  senti- 
ment asa  courageous  as  well  as  formidable 
step  toward  economic  self-containment  in 
the  great  fundamentals  of  coal  and  iron 
supplies 

The  representatives  of  the  farmers 
know  they  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  The  transportation  ami 
manufacturing  interests  welcome  it  as  a 
step  toward  economic  indepi  nd<  nee  for  all 
time  and  emergency. 

At  our  own  financial  center  this  new- 
rival  to  our  Steel  Corporal  ion  is  welcomed 
;,-  follow  -  b\  Tht  Wall  Strut  Journal  in  ils 
editorial  columns: 

The  Canadian  projeel  will  'go  through, 
backed  as  it  is  b\  the  political  and  financial 
interests  of  both  tin  colony  and  the  Em- 
pire, [twill  possess  \;>st  natural  resources 
<>!'  coal  and  iron  ore  advantageously  placed 
at    tidewater.     The    corporation    will    g<  t 

preferential  treatment  in  the  vast  British 
world    markets.      It    will    be    a    formidable 

competitor  even  of  the  greal  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  It  may  well  b.  the 
greatest  industrial  organization  in  the 
British  Empire.  Besides  raw  materials, 
rail  and  water  transportation,  a  nucleus 
of  iron- and  steel-manufacturing  units,  and 

abundance  of   British   capital,   it    will    have 

British  brains  and  British  banking  behind 
n .  and  they  are  making  an  Lmpressh  e  show- 
ing just  now  while  Washington  is  merely 

talking. 

TO  SPEND  A  BILLION  FOR  BETTER 
ROADS    -Thirty-S(  \'  a  of  our  States  have 

authorized   a   total  expenditure  of  .*<>:55.- 
641,729    for    good    roads    in    the    next    live 
ays   Tht    Bond-B  ummarizing 

statistics  compiled  bj  C  M.  Wood,  of  the 
Goodrich  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 
Legislation,  said  to  have  excellent  chances 
of   passing,   is   pending   which   authorizes 
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good-roads    bond    issues    amounting     to 
8391,253,000    more.     This    total    of    $1  - 
026,894,729  is  compared    with   the  coi 
sponding  figures  lor   101  s,  amounting  to 
only  $000,000,000. 


THE  PRICE-CUTTING   WAVE 
IN  FRANCE 

THAT  the  price-cutting  wave  which  baa 
been  felt  here  may  be  part  of  a  world- 
wide movement  is  indicated  by  the  news 
from  Prance.  And,  as  a  Paris  correspon- 
ds nt  of  the  New  York  Times  put-,  it  in  war- 
time phraseology,  "the  French  offensive 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  lias  carried 
the  first-line  trenches."     He  continues: 

At.  Havre  and  Marseilles  several  groups 
of  large  wholesale  and  retail  stores  have 
had  to  give  way  before  popular  pressure 
and  have  announced  10  to  2.">  per  cent. 
reductions  on  their  prices.  The  method 
being  pursued  all  over  the  country  is  to 
talk  and  write  about  la  baisae  as  persis- 
tently as  the  high  cost  was  talked  about 
formerly  in  the  hopo  that  talk  may  result 
in  action. 

At  first  traders  and  shopkeepers  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  smiled  when  customers 
began  to  talk  about  lower  prices.  Now  they 
are  anxious.  They  feel  the  terrible  end  to 
their  long  regime  of  high  profits  is  beginning, 
for,  in  response  to  daily  clamor  of  newspa- 
pers and  customers,  some  members  of  the 
fraternity  are  weakening  and  are  showing 
symptoms  of  wishing  to  capture  trade  h\ 
lowering  prices  and  starting  a  competitive 
battle  rather  than  staying  in  unofficial 
profit-making  combines. 

Every  morning  paper  records  fully  the 
differences  of  prices  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  and  welcomes  with  pffians  of  praise  any 
shopkeeper  who  risks  the  displeasure  of  Ins 
fellows  by  lowering  his  gains.  By  after- 
noon his  shop  is  crowded.  The  effect  is 
obvious.  The  morale  of  surrounding  trades- 
men is  being  badly  shaken,  and  the  whole 
aiUv  begins  to  feel  the  effects. 

It  is  especially  foodstuffs  that  are  being 
affected.  Crops  are  splendid  and  farmers 
and  market-gardeners  can  no  longer  ask 
what  they  please  for  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. At  the  central  markets  every  morn- 
ing there  is  more  than  enough  to  meet  the 

demand,  and  no  longer  any  excuse  for  keep- 
ing up  prices.     The  attempt  was  made,  but 

publicity  has  killed  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years  the  shops 
are  announcing  in  flaming  posters  "great 
fall  in  prices."  The  fall  is  not  yet  in 
any    way   commensurate    with    the  Stead} 

increase  of  the  last  five  years,  but  it  is 
beginning,  and  beginning  is  better  than 
nothing   at    all.      .Manufactured    goods   are 

harder  to  bring  down  in  price.     The  happj 

discovery,  however,  that  leather  costs  now. 
on  account  of  prohibition  of  export,  far  less 
than    it    did    has  led   to   a    newspaper  cam 

paign  for  cheaper  boots,  and  as  among  the 
greengrocers  and  butter  merchants  the 
weaker  brethren  among  the  bootmakers  are 
w  eakening. 

Another  phase  of  the  campaign  has  been 
a  sudden  revolt  among  the  retailers  them- 
selves against  the  wholesalers  and  manu- 
facturers. Their  federation,  which  includes 
almost  all  retail  dealers  in  the  country,  has 
passed  a  resolution  urging  all  customers  to 
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If  any  ceiling  in  your  house  needs 

repairs— Upsonize  it! 


afe  and  unsio^' '  If) 
pUushr  trails  and  ceilings 
magic  be- 
neath   panels    of   Upson 
Hoard. 


THE  walls  and  ceilings  in  every  room  of  your  home  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  modernized  by  Upsonizing.  For 
Upsonizing  is  modernizing!  It  is  the  present-day  method  of 
replacing  unsafe  or  unsightly  plaster  with  .a  durable,  wash- 
able lining  that  can  never  fall  or  crack. 

You  have  probably  gone  through  sieges  of  replastering,  for 
the  average  life  of  plaster  is  but  nine  years.  You  know  from 
experience  that  replastering  means  irritating  muss  and  delay 
■ — is  always  expensive.  If  you  will  Upsonize  but  one  room 
you  will  appreciate  the  greater  convenience,  economy  and 
lasting  satisfaction  of  Upson  Board. 

Before  building  or  repairing,  write  for  your  copy  of  a  beau- 
tiful portfolio  of  Upsonized  interiors,  containing  a  sample  of 
Upson  Board. 

BLUE  Center  Upson  Board  unlike  other  Boards 


By  actual  test  Upson  Board  is 
nearly  twice  as  strong  as  other  wall 
boards  —  and  stiff er  and  harder. 

It  does  not  sag  or  pull  away  from 
the  nails  like  soft,  spongy  boards. 
Its  smooth,  non-absorbent,  grease- 
less  decorative  surface  saves  $6  to 
$15  per  1000  feet  in  cost  to  paint. 


For  your  own  protection  insist 
that  the  board  you  buy  has  the 
famous  Blue  Center  and  the  Up- 
son "Sun"  trademark  on  the  back 
of  each  panel. 

These  are  the  identification  marks 
of  the  most  dependable  board 
made  in  America. 


THE    UPSON    COMPANY,    Fibre  Board  Authorities. 

27  Upson  Point,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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buy  as  sparingly  as   possible,  for  only  in 
that  way  they  Kay  can   the  retail   dea 
secure  lower   prices   from    manufactun 
While   not   entirely   blamele      thera  .1 
are  striving  to  fix  th«  blame  hi| 
up  in   the  scale  and   are  addin  agth 

to  the  commission  of  the  Chamber  ol 
Deputies  which  has  just  begun  work  in- 
quiring into  the  extent  of  speculation  and 
profit-making  with  ;i  view  to  taking  legal 
action  against  the  most  notorious  offend 


WOMEN  ASKED  TO    MARK  SAVING 
FASHIONABLE 

THRIFT    is    the   greatest    need    of    the 
day,  agree  all  the  financial  editors,  and 
i  ral  of  them  point  out   that  altho  the 

high  cost  of  living  lias  made  it  impossible 
for  the  masses  to  save,  there  arc,  neverthe- 
less, thousands  of  homes  where  thrift  could 
be  practised  but  where  it  is  unknown. 
But  the  housekeeper  is  supreme  in  her 
jurisdiction,  and  several  commentators 
join  in  the  opinion  that  if  the  women  could 
be  made  to  see  what  opportunity  for  sav- 
ing  lies  at  their  doors  there  would  be  larger 
and  moro  frequent  balances  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger.  Certainly,  observers 
agree,  woman  can  take  a  long  step  forward 
by  refusing  to  buy  from  merchants  who 
still  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  charge 
prices  moro  than  reasonably  fair  and  who 
take  advantage  of  a  too  ready  willingness 
to  pay  whatever  is  asked.  Perhaps  there 
is  some  justification  for  our  spree  in  spend- 
ing, but  waste  ends  in  want,  and  paring 
down  luxuries  and  unesseutials  now,  while 
money  is  inflated,  may  mean  a  greater  pur- 
chasing power  on  some  to-morrow.  Says 
the  American  Exchange  National  Bank  of 
New  York  in  a  recent  bulletin: 

The  revival  of  the  habit  of  saving  in  this 
country  depends  upon  the  cooperation  ex- 
tended to  the  movement  by  the  women. 
They  are  the  custodians  of  the  average 
household's  funds,  and  to  the  extent  of  its 
dependence  upon  savings  for  progress  the 
arbiters  of  the  nation's  destiny.  Tin  re 
can  be  very  little  question  about  tire  ex- 
tent of  the  dependence  of  progress  upon 
savings.  We  are  already  face  to  face  with 
a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  that  is 
due  almost  wholly  to  our  failure  to  put 
aside  something  from  our  income  for  "de- 
preciation and  improvements."  Ever  since 
the  country  emerged  from  the  shadow  of 
the  war  it  has  appeared  to  be  reckless  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  future  and 
intent  alone  upon  shaking  off  the  spiritual 
depression  the  war  placed  upon  it.  The 
period  has  been  one  of  fitful  production 
and  feverish  consumption,  in  which  there 
was  no  effort  .made  to  keep  the  machinery 
of  production  oiled  or  in  repair.  The 
money    that    should    have    been    laid    aside 

as  an  offset  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
productive  equipment  of  the  country  and 
for  the  purpose  of  extensions  and  better- 
ments intended  to  further  increase  produc- 
tion and  ease  human  labor  was  spent  for 
gimoraoks,  silk  shirts,  high-priced  milli- 
nery, furs,  automobiles,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  things  that  contributed  practically 
nothing  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  and 
very  little  to  the  joy  of  life 
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back  to  tin-  habit 

potential  r. 

the  responsil  Thrift  i 

it    hi  little   to   do   with   econon 

The  women  are   the  rulers   in   th< 

world,  the  niak'  hion  and  1 1  • 

of  propriety.     Our  grandmoth 

ered    it    a    part    of   their  du1 

ri^ht  habits  by  example.     Tie;-   disdained 

display   and  OStentatioUsnesS    ami    Ih!> 

simplicity  and  dignity-  to  a  digni 
was  ne  in  a  butcher-shop  ai  it  was 

in  a  drawing-room  and  that  dep<  oded  upon 
nothing  in  the  way  of  "props"  beyond  a 
sense  of  character  and  an  appreciation  of 
the    doctrine    of     noblcsst     "'</. 
thing  like   t  oat  i  ded    to-day.     I 

quite  impossible  to  make  the  mere  act  of 

secluding  oik  self  in  the  far  corner  of  a  lux- 

urious  limousine  impressive     it  is  too  com- 
mon.    There   i-   nothing  worth   while  1ml 
character,  ami  chara<-t.  r  rests  upon 
of  responsibility.      Let    the   women   of   the 
clubs  and  <>f  fashion  -<  t  the  example. 

If  our  homefl  are  not   thrifty  in  the.  true 
meaning  of  that    term,   the  nation  can  not 
prosper,  believes  a   writer   in    Tin 
Federation   Magantu  .  organ  of  The  (;<  n.  ral 
Federation  of  Women-  Clubs,  which  has 

been  conducting  B  series  of  articles  on  thrift. 
This  writer  sa\  B  there  an  three  things}*  hich 
it   is  necessary   to  teach.      One  is  tin-  value 

of  money;  factors  of  cost;  it-  fluctuating 
value;  those  things  which  affect  it-  pur- 
chasm^  power,  which  the  layman  seldom 

understand-.  The  second  i>.  how  monej 
may  lie  used  to  secure  tie  greatest  returns, 
and   this  again  mean-  values  in  rentals,  in 

food,  in  clothing,  in  everything  we  buy. 
The  third  tiling  is  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
nionex .     And  to  save  it,  il  is  first  m 
to  know   how   to  spend.     But   it  noi-t  be 
remembered  that — 

Thrift  in  the  home  i-  do)  possible  w  ill 
the  same  knowledge  of  its  business  as  the 
man  i-  expected  to  have  for  tin  running  of 

his  business  b\    which   tin-  finances  for  the 

home  are  provided.     One  of  my  friends,  a 

woman    who    know-    these    things    of   home 

economics,  says  she  ha-  never  undi  rstood 
the  procedure  of  men  along  tln-e  i 
thai  they  seem  tin  most  guileless  "i    indi- 
viduals, confidently   e\i  because  the 

girls   thej    choose   to   niarrv    can  daine  will 
and  arc  pleasant  companion-  that   tin 
capable  of  earing  for  the  mom  >    the  man 
i-  expected    to  brim:  in:    and    ihal   no  one 
ha-  ever  given  these  ^irl-  a  chance  to  '■ 
the  things  upon  which  happiness  and  | 

perity    depend;     that    we    think    hoim 


Y  ruined  a  lot 

of   tires,    by     running 
.t  enough 
in  then  11  because 

it  was  too  much  tro 
tnke    off    the    dust  -car ' 
measure  the  air  pressui 

Schrader 

Universal 

Kwik-on-an-off 

Dust- Caps 

moved  or  put  on 
in  two  seconds,  or  let*. 

r   man., 
the-   wrlri   (  I   HRAI 

UNIVERSAL     T1RE-VAI.'. 
andSCHRAPK!  >AL 

TIRE  PR?  GAUGE. 

Price  SO  centi 
per  tel  of  four 


At   your  rit  - 
Schrader's    Son, 

Brook lyn,  N.  Y. 


Inc. 
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E 


g^        MAKES     DEAF     PEOPLE 

|h         happy  because  - 
i-  ^    can  hear  clearly 

R 


to    MIA* 
IINDroiCmCL,   »«  17 
PCCIAL     TKIAL     OfflB 


520  FIFTH 


E.  B. 

AVENUE. 


M  W  YORK 


:\ia$ytoP4y 


MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

.  >■—  fc—t  — « ■  •>  T*»» 

T«n  r— *  Imiii  . 
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Shavirt 


Hinds     Honey    and 
Almond  Cream  will  make 
the  skin  soft  and  comfortable. 
'Twill  stop  the  smarting,  heal  the 
scraped  or    cut    skin    and    even 
though  you  shave  every  day  'twill 
keep   the   face   in  fine   condition. 
A  few   drops    on    the  brush  with 
the  lather  .makes    shaving  easier. 
It  relieves  Sunburn  and  Windburn. 

Attractive  Week-End  Box,  50c. 


FOR  TRIAL:  Be  sure  to 
cnclore  amount  required, 
but  Jo  not  send  foreign 
stamps  or  foreign  mime?/. 
Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream  5c.  Either  Cold 
or  Disappearing  Cream  5c. 
Talcum  2c.  Face  Powder, 
sample  2c.  trial  size 
15c.  Trial  Cake 
Soap,  8c. 

Hindi  Cream 
Toilet  Requisites 
arescllingevery- 
where.  Mailed 
postpaid  in  U. 
S.  A.  from  lab- 
oratory. 


Cuticura  Soap 

Complexions 

Are  Healthy 

Soap.  Ointment, Talcum. 26p.ovcry  where.  For  B  ample* 
addrebfl:  Cnticura  Laboratories. Dept.  7,  Maiden, Mate. 


INVENTORS 


tin  pal  nl 
mid  write  tot  our  puidr 
Mok  "HOW  TO  (AT  VolK  IWTIN'I."  Send 
mode  on  of   youi   invention  and 

we  will  ci\ f  •>;  inion  il  ura. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CUSTOMS  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

■\\  I"*  among  ua  would  say  to-day,  "I  never  use 

r.  I ).  ii!iii ici  ,  I  ni  to'.'" 

■  i  ■   lit'     ■  i  ai     :iu".  odd  as  it  may  seem,  not 
mn'  person  in  I  000  u  ed  i  1  >t  ntifrice    or  <\  en  a 

tOOtfa  l>rn.sh. 

So  to-day,  after  more  than  30  years  of  persistent 
publicity  of  Allen'     Fool     I  thi     Antiseptic 

Powder  for  the  Feet,  nol  many  well-turned-out 
people  cat  "  'S  on  knou   I  never  nave 

io  usi    i  Powder  for  thi   Feel !" 

More  tit. in  One  M  illion  five  hundred  thousand 
pound  ol  Powder  for  the  Feel  were  used  by  our 
\im\  and  N:i\ y  during  ti- 
lt' reason  is  this:  Confining  the  feel  in 
■  her  oi  ( Jam  a-  Shoes  i^  bound  to  create 
friction,  more  or  Leas.  Allen'  1 
moves  tin-  friction  from  the  Bho  1'  is  this 
friction  which  causes  callouses,  corns  and 
bunions.     5fou  know  what  friction  your 

motor-car  axle     \\  hj   not  rei 

weai    bj    Shaking  into  youi  Sim 
Allen's    Fool    Ea  i  .    the    cleanly,    wholes 
ht-alum,  Antiseptic  powder?    Gel  the  habil 
millions  now  v.  ho  inhabit    oui 

impvrfuct  world. 
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nomics  or  domestic  science  in  our  school- 
means  learning  how  to  sew  and  cool.,  and 
we  querulously  ask  why  do  llt«  y  not  learn 
these  things  at  home.  Some  of  them  can 
not  because  there  is  no  kind  ol'  a  home  in 
which  to  teach  them;  others  have  uo  op- 
portunity; others  have  bonus  in  which 
these  things  could  not  be  taught.  But, 
aside  from  this,  cooking  and  sewing  ate 
not  what  we  should  lie  asking  for  in  our 
public  and  private  schools,  but  lite  leach- 
ing of  the  fundamentals  ol'  economics  upon 
which  tin-  prosperity  of  the  country  actu- 
ally depends.  We  must  teach  these  things., 
and  now  is  the  linn  when  the  banks  should 
employ  (heir  resources  to  their  utmosl 
ability  Io  give  to  the  disheartened,  anxious 
housekeepers  already  engaged  in  the  work 
ol'  administering  homes  and  households, 
the  assistance  they  so  greatly  need. 


Till'    LOW   COST   OF    IN  MISTING 

SINCK  t|„.  "depreciated  dollar"  tneafns 
dear    commodities    and    cheap    invest- 
ments,   the   Way    to  defeat   the   high   COSl    Of 

living, , :says  The  Odd  Lot  Review,  an  in- 
vestors' weekly,  is  tn  take  advantage  of  the 
low  cost  of  inyesting,  And  it  calls  at- 
tention to  a  table  prepared  by  a  brokerage 
house  showing  how  securities  as  measured 
in  terms  of  commodities  have  declined  in 
value  since  1914.     As  we  read: 

Tt  is  estimated  that  lo-da\  it  would  take 
an  unskilled  laborer  the  equivalent  of  15.4 
days  of  labor  to  buy  a  $100  Union  Pacific 
first-  mort^ajre  4  per  cent.  bond.  In  101  I 
it  would  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  55. 1 
days'  labor  Io  buy  the  same  bond.  The 
following  table  represents  the  amount  of 
<>ommodilies  it  would  take  to  buy  a  $100 
security  at  the  present  ami  in  1014: 

In  May,  In  Ma>i, 

Commodity  in.'n 

1  oskilled  day  labor 55.4  <!ays  15.4  days 

■refilled  gYa'rfu1ate3 2.30")  lbs.  TJ30  lbs. 

id atflbs.  188  lbs. 

Steel  mils .'!.4fi  tans  1.40  tous 

5,245  lbs.  l.inn  11-. 

Pi    iron 6.58  tons  l.tU  ton? 

- GSolbs.  MS  lb?. 

Wool     100  Ids  lb-.  lHJbs. 

Wheal 88%  bu.  24  bill. 

Corn 121  bu.  34Hbu. 

beef 1,311  lbs.  564  lbs. 

Leather— hemlock  sole 323  lbs.  1  is  lbs. 

Oil — refined  petroleum 746  gals.  200  ?nls. 

Coal— not  anthracite l.">'  „.  tons  5.6  tons 

V  «   !>rint 1,311  lbs.  700  lb?. 

Brick— common 13.85  M.  13.08  M 

Yellow  pine..  3,233  feet  700  feet 


STYLE  AS  AN  ENEMY  OF  THRIFT 
A  REVISION  of  the  whoh,  style  situa- 
-^*-  lion  has  bei  n  brought  about  by  the 
ising  of  public  attention  on  shoe  prices, 
declares  The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  for  "the 
public  is  paying  more  attention  to  well- 
established  intrinsic  value  when  it  comes 
to  paying  good  prices  and  less  to  style." 
This  authority  argues  that,  more  thrift. 
means   less   styles    and    conversely    less   at- 

tention  to  style  will  probably  mean  more 
thrift.-   As  wt  read: 

It  would  seem  that  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  ultimate  consumers  realized 
that  iu  gcttinj*  prices  down  to  their  lowest 


Books   That  Build 

Menial,  Moral  and  Physical 

STRENGTH 


The  Heart  and  Blood-Vessels         \ 

Their  Care  and  Cure  and  the  General  Management 
of  the  Bod- .  V,-.  1.  II.  Hirschfeld.  M.D.  (iet  thi« 
important  new  book.  It  shows  you  hem  io  be  sound 
and  happy,  anil  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
ol  breakdown — How  to  reconstruct  a  mismanaged 
or  "run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical  guidance  along 
the  lines  of  simple,  natural  iiving,  by  a  physician  of 
"i  i  lestioned  authority.  Cloth  bound.  $1.75  net; 
by  matt,  Si. 87. 

Personal  Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas.  In  this  book  the  author 
clearly  point*,  out  ways  to  develop  will-power.  me*i- 
i at  concentration,  and  winning  personality.  He  gives 
practical  directions  lor  acquiring  the  facility  ot  read- 
ing men.  and  understanding  human  nature.  Includ- 
ing those  basic  impulses  that  move  men  to  definite 
action.  In  a  word — the  book  fits  men  for  leadership. 
Cloth,  .too   pages,  ft. 75   net;  by  mail,  St .87. 

The  Education  of  Self 

By  I>r.  Paul  Dubois,  author  of  many  standard 
storks  on  mental  ifictu  e.  "  I  his  book  shows  the  price- 
less value,  mental.  1nor.1l  and  physical,  of  the  habit 
and  power  of  self-control.  It  tells  the  ordinary  man 
or  woman  just  how  to  go  to  work  and  how  to  con- 
tinue, in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  such  a  valu- 
able habit  of  life.  The  discussion  is  always  philo- 
sophical and  charmingly  direct  and  personal." — jV. 
Y.  Times.  Cloth.  350  pages.  Si. 7 5  rut:  by  mail.ti.87. 

The  Education  of  the  Will 

By  Jules  Pa.vot,  Ph.D.  A  famous  book.  Dr. 
Payot  show*  how  one  may  begin  to  educate  the  will, 
and  how  the  habit,  once  formed,  will  grow  stronger 
each  day.  He  is  no  theorist;  he  is  intensely  practical. 
Cloth.  450  pages.  Sf-75   net;  by  mail.  Si. 87. 

Nervous  Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them.  By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
grove,  M.D.  Any  man  who  sets  out  to  accomplish 
important,  and  therelore  necessarily  trying  work,  ./ 
is  obliged  to  equip  himself  with  some  knowledge  of  J£ 
the  nervous  -ysteni — its  possibilities,  capabilities, 
and  its  liability  to  exhaustion.  Truly,  as  Dr  Mus- 
grove  says,  "It  is  the  natures  ot  finest  fibre  \«.  hich 
accomplish  the  most,  and  it  is  they  v  ho  are  most 
liable  to  give  wav  beneath  the  strain."  12mo, 
Joth.  Si  -5  net:  by  mail.Si.i7. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

^  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Stirring 
-  Inspiriting 
Books  Which  Point  the   Way  to  Added 

Power  ana  Poise 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.  A  profusely  illustrated  new  volume 
which  ileal*  in  .1  -1  mpl  e  and  pra>  thai  manner  with  the  culti- 
vation of  all  commonly  grown  vegetables.     75c  net;  by 

mail.  83C 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Vnrk 


Can  We  Talk 
With  the  Dead 


Can  we  communicate  with  these  aery  visitors  and  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave?  In  view  of  tire 
positive  statements  of  such  men  of  light  and  leading  .i« 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  that  they  are 
able  to  talk  with  denizens  of  the  spirit  world,  thousands 
of  aching  hearts  the  world  over  are  yearning  for  knowl- 
edge on  this  vital  subject.  If  you  would  know  the  latest 
facts  as  to  survival  of  the  intelligence  and  the  views  of 
science  on  this  and  allied  .  opics,  read 

THE  RIDDLE  OF  PERSONALITY 

by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

a  clearly  written,  sanely  expressed  book  that  discusses 
all  the  occult  topics  of  recent  years  in  a  most  illumine  ting 
way  and  gives  much  valusble  information  about: 


Apparitions 
Crystal  Gazing 
Dissociation 
Slate  Writing 
Telepathy 
Subconscious  Mind 
Suggestion 


Mediums 

Dreams 

Clairvoyance 

Spirit  Rapping 

Hypnotism 

psychoanalysis 

Lerltation 


"The  very  large  number  of  people  who  want  to 
knew  what  is  goinn  on  in  the  new  world  of  psychical 
research  will  find  this  the  be!»t  book  for  their  pur- 
pose."— The  IVatchman-Examtner .  New  York. 

"Your  exposition  of  the  psychopathological  work 
done  in  the  United  States  is  admirable." — Dr. 
Boris  Suits,  Specialist  in  Neurology  and  Psychology. 

J2mo.  cloth,  SI. 50;  by  mail,  S1.62 
Fs»»  *  Wagaalfa  Coapuy.  S54-3M  F.srtk  Asa..  Ntsr  Tor* 
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Rims  Do  Not  Compete  With  Roads 

w 


1TH  FederalTires, 
all  of  their  wear 
gives  you  returns  in 
mileage  on  the  road.  I  ne 
D.ouble-Cable-Base  con- 
struction prevents  the 
rim  from  wearing  them 
out.  This  exclusn  c 
advantage  prevents  shift- 
ing, rim  cuts,  blowing 


oil  rim,  blow  outs  above 
rim  and  similar  troubles 
which  cause  wear  with- 
out giving  adequate 
lervice  on  the  road. 

Stop   wasting   r« 
mileage    m 
Gel    Federal    rim—. 
rires,  and    note   the 
savin] 


T    H    1 


FEDERAI 


KUBBI    R 
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Trucks  and  Cargoes  Safe? 
Yes,  if  PYRENE 

is  Handy  in  Case  of 
Sudden  Fire 


PtRENE     cm»«'.i.u 
^gS     N9     21164 


TO  OPERATE 

TURN  HANDLE  TO  LETT 
WOPKUKE  A  PUMP 


Leading  Concerns 
Depend  Upon 

PYRENE 

More  than  a  hundred 
railroads  in  America  and 
England  use  Pyrene  to 
protect  rolling  stock. 
Pyrene  is  on  guard  in 
thousands  of  coaches  and 
Pullmans. 

Among  concerns 
which  protect  their  trucks 
with  Pyrene  are  the 
following: 

American  Railway  Exprein 
Company 

WelN-Farjjo  4  Co.,  F.xprei* 

Standard  Oil  Company 

C.imhel  Bro». 

John  Wirmmtkcr 

Hnndrrda  of  others 


,*— 


UNDER  the  present  acute 
shortage  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods^ew  executives 
risk  the  burning  of  trucks  and 
their  valuable  cargoes. 

Note  the  list  of  big  concerns 
that  trust  Pyrene  to  kill  fires 
instantly. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  fire  ex- 
tinguishers on  trucks  are  Pyrene. 
The  reason  :  Pyrene  for  years  has 
maintained  its  reputation  for  re- 
liability, sturdy  strength  and  sim- 
plicity of  action. 

Saves  15%  on  automobile  fire 
insurance  premiums 

We  also   handle  hose,   racks,  reels,  first- 
aid  cabinets  and  every  kind  of  accident 
and  fire- prevention  appliance 

PYRENK    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY.  I.u. 

17  East  49th  Street,  New  York 

ATLANTA     CHICAGO     k.\Nx\>  CITY    SAN  FRANCISCO 
Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd..  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  electrical 
supply  dealers  and  garage* 
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terms  the  factor  easiest  to  eliminate  was 
the  expense  and  risk  of  radical  changes  in 
style.  It  seems  a  small  item  at  first 
thought.  Y"1  the  vogue  of  the  extreme 
toe  cost  the  public,  in  1910,  a  sum  running 
into  nine  figures.  That  is  to  say.  that  the 
purchasers  of  shoes  last  year  paid  manu- 
facturers and  distributers  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more  than  they  need  to  have 
done,  by  reason  of  a  mere  style  whim,  and 
!  hat  no  one  conc<  rued  was  appreciably  bet- 
ter off  for  it. 


I 


HOW  BELGIUM  HAS  COME  BACK 

T  has  been  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge for  months  that  Belgium,  the 
chief  victim  of  the  world-war,  has  been 
making  remarkable  strides  toward  com- 
plete economic  recovery.  The  amazing 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  is  stated  officially  and 
definitely  by  Emile  Francqui,  Minister  of 
State  and  Director  of  the  Socicte  Generate 
of  Belgium,  and  Florimond  Hankar. 
Director  of  the  Banque  Xationale  of 
Belgium,  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany. It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Germans  destroyed  a  third  of  the  Belgian 
factories,  over  1,300  miles  of  railway 
and  1,400  bridges,  and  carried  away  an 
enormous  amount  of  machinery.  Now, 
say  these  Belgian  authorities,  their  coun- 
try's factories  "are  producing  on  an 
average  about  three-fourths  as  much  as 
before  the  war;  her  railroads  are  operating 
80  per  cent,  of  the  normal  number  of 
freight-trains  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
number  of  passenger-trains." 

In  agriculture  Belgium  suffered  com- 
paratively little,  since  only  1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  was  seriously  devastated,  so 
that  last  year  by  intensified  production 
with  governmental  encouragement  "agri- 
cultural production  in  general  surpassed 
the  average  in  prewar  years."  Coal-mine- 
were  kept  in  operation  by  the  Germans  and 
were  not  destroyed  altho  the  machinery 
depreciated.  This  comparatively  small 
handicap  has  been  so  far  overcome  "that 
in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  the 
output  of  coal  actually  exceeded  the  [ire- 
war  production,  representing  in  April 
105  per  cent,  of  the  production  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1913."  When  we 
come  to  iron  and  steel  we  find  that  Bel- 
gium had  a  real  task  before  her: 

Belgian  metallurgical  industries  suffered 
more  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  than  did 
any  other.  The  destruction  and  pillage 
were  intended  to  eliminate  for  a  long  time 
the  competition  of  these  industries  in  the 
world's  markets.  In  1013  Belgium  pro- 
duced 2,500,000  long  tons  of  steel,  about 
SO  per  cent,  of  which  in  various  forms  was 
exported.  Belgian  high-grade  steels  are 
famous  throughout  the  world.  The  steel 
industry  prospered  greatly  in  the  decade 
before  the  war;  the  output,  in  fact,  in- 
creased 150  per  cent,  during  that  period. 

Blast  furnaces  that  were  destroved  by  the 


Junt  i 
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I ,.   mans  have  been  rebuilt,  more  than  half 
of  the  machinery   that   was  removed   has 

l.en  recovered,  and  the  steel-mills  an 
producing  about  40  per  ecu),  of  their  pri 

output,     [i  sufficient  coke  were  avail- 
able to  operate  all  the  plants  at  capa< 
[he  production   would   be   between  50  per 
rent,  and  00  per  cent,  of  normal. 

The   Belgian    zinc    industry      which    I" 
fort  the  war  supplied  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the    world's    output    of    unmanufactt 
zinc,  and  three-fourths  of  whose  produi 

lion  was  exported    -was  almost  oomph  l<  I 

destroyed  during  the  German  occupation 

The  industry  lias  now  so  far  recovered  that 
in  March  the  output  was  00  per  cent  ,,i 
normal  prewar  production.  Only  the  lacli 
of  raw  material  is  preventing  complete 
resumption.  A  contract  was  recent]} 
made  for  240,000  tons  of  Australian  zinc 
ore,  which  should  bring  material  relief 
to  this  industry. 

The  textile  industries,  say  our  Belgian 
authorities,    "were   not   so   systematically 
damaged     as     the     metallurgical     group, 
altho  copper  and  brass  parts,  belting,  etc 
were  carried  away."     We  are  told  further: 

The  spinning-  and  weaving-mills  are  now 
producing  about  80  per  cent,  of  their 
normal  output.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  1,360,000  cotton  -  spindles 
were  in  operation,  representing  about 
S6  per  cent,  of  the  total  spindles  in  oper- 
ation in  1913.  The  resumption  of  pro 
duction  at  the  full  prewar  rate  is  niainh 
dependent  upon  obtaining  the  raw  ma- 
terial. Woolen  mills  are  operating  at 
capacity  rates. 

Before  the  war  Belgian  flax  -  spindle 
numbered  330,000;  there  are  now  utiliz- 
able  311,000,  with  103,000  in  actual  oper- 
ation. In  this  division  of  industry  also 
Die  chief  difficulty  is  the  shortage  of  raw 
material. 

Glass  has  long  been  an  extremely  im- 
portant part  of  Belgian  industry.  The 
Germans  destroyed  one  of  the  eight  large 
plate-glass  factories;  the  others  axe  now 
in  operation.  "All  the  window-glass  plants 
are  in  full  or  partial  operation  again. 
Owing  to  shortage  of  raw  material,  the 
production  is  restricted  to  about  60  per 
cent,  of  normal." 

When  the  war  broke  out  Belgium  "had 
a  greater  railway  mileage  in  proportion  to 
area  than  any  other  country."  This  in- 
cluded, besides  an  almost  equal  mileage  of 
light  narrow-gage  roads,  more  than  2,500 
miles  of  state-owned  standard-gage  lines. 
As  the'Belgian  authorities  tell  the  stor,\  <»t 
destruction  and  recovery: 

The  Germans  destroyed  more  than  1,300 
miles  of  the  Standard-gage  track  and 
1,400  bridges.  By  January  I,  L02O,  all 
except  fifteen  miles  of  the  destroyed  track- 
age was  restored,  and  permanent  or  tem- 
porary structures  had  replaced  the  de- 
stroyed bridges. 

Through  reclaiming  ami  repairing  the 
stolen  railway  equipment  the  depleted 
Belgian  stock  of  locomotives  and  oars 
has  been  greatly  augmented  In  January  . 
1919.  Belgium  had  578  locomotives,  of 
which  only  '279  were  in  running  condition; 
in   March*   1920,   she   had  4,220,  of  which 
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Hotel 

Sinton 

the  hotel  of  character, 
in  the  city  of  character. 

CIMCIMMAH 

DISCRIMINATING  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  travellers 
prefer  the  Sinton  because  of 
its  sociable,  home-like  atmosphere 
and  its  famous  cuisine. 

Central  location,  large  and  well- 
ventilated  living  apartments,  com- 
modious lounging  accommodations 
and  courteous  attendants  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  advantages  that 
appeal  to  our  distinguished  clientele. 

Now  building  300  room  addition 
making  750  rooms,  750  baths. 

MODERATE  TARIFFS  v 

Now  Installing  Servldor  Service; 
to  be  ready  Fall  of  1920. 

Mail  orders  for  the  famous  Hotel  Sinton 

Louis  XVI  Candies  are  filled    promptly. 

Write  for  price-list. 

"Hotel  Sinton — the  hotel  of 
character  in  the  city  of  char- 
acter"  is  the  title  of  a  dainty 
booklet,  describing  and  pic- 
luring  the  many  charms  of 
the  hotel  and  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  Write  Dept.  V-i 
for  a  free  copy. 

HOTEL  SINTON  J.  L.  Horgan.  Mgr.   CINCINNATI 


CANOES 

ROWBOATS 

FISHBOATS 

MOTOR  BOATS 

OUTBOARI> 

MOTORS 

CATALOG  FREE  ORDER  BY  M  \ll 

Please  state  what  you  arc  intere  ted  in. 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

1220  Ann  Street  PeshtlUo.  Wis. 
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[-•■•nuin*  innur  armor  for  *uto  tiro*.      Double  mileaire, 
prevent  punctures  and  blowout*.     A««ntB  wantod. 
American  Accworiet  Co.        Dept.  "U7      Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MEREDITH  INN^IIL 

MEREDITH,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  V. 

A  vacation-home   where    hospitality   reigns. 

with  private  baths.    Eli  d  all  modern 

.  onven  -  that  tin 

oi  its  good   things.     Milk,    cream   and   butter   from  the 

!   '     herd,       Tennis,   clock   Kolt.   bowling, 

i.iiu    liverj  ■   Delhi  foi 
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•  id  per  cent.,  or  nine  times  as  many  as  in 
January,  1919,  were  in  condition  for  use. 
Orders  have  been  placed  for  550  addi- 
tional new  locomotives. 

The  rate  of  resumption  of  traffic  move- 
ment is  indicated  by  the  following  figures 
nt  car  and  tonnage  movement  in  1919  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1920: 


1st  quarter — cars  moved  per  day, 

11,000 

freight  moved  per  day, 

146,051  tons 

2d  quarter — cars  moved  per  day, 

21,244 

freight  moved  per  day, 

."J1.478  tons 

3d  quarter — cars  moved  per  day, 

35,063 

freight  moved  per  day, 

470,266  tons 

4th  quarter — cars  moved  per  day. 

40,425 

freight  moved  per  day,  542,844  tons 

.1st  quarter— cars  moved  per  day, 

60.000 

Freight  moved  per  day, 

700,000  tons 

1920 


About  60  per  cent,  of  the  prewar  pas- 
senger, traffic  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  freight 
traffic  have  been  resumed. 

Belgian  ports,  Antwerp  in  particular,  are 
beginning  to  resume  their  important  place 
in  world  trade.  Last  year  the  Belgians 
made  large  purchases  abroad  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  machinery.     As  we  read : 

The  imports  in  1919  totaled  5,075,- 
000,000  francs,  and  the  exports,  2,296,- 
000,000  francs.  For  the  first  two  mom  lis 
of  1920  exports  amounted  to  1,041,000,000 
francs,  or  almost  half  as  much  as  for  the 
entire  year  1919.  Imports  for  these  two 
months  were  valued  at  1,726,000,000  francs. 

Belgium  now  has  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  other  countries.  Only  with  coun- 
tries from  which  food  and  raw  materials 
are  being  purchased  largely,  such  as  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Argentina,  is 
the  balance  heavily  against  Belgium. 

Now,  as  before  the  war,  Belgium  ranks 
fifth  among  the  nations  as  a  market  for 
United  States  exports.  In  the  total  of 
Belgian  imports  in  the  first  two  months 
of  L920,  trade  with  the  United  Slates 
ranked  second,  being  slightly  exceeded 
by  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


HOW  PRODUCTION  FELL  OFF  LAST 
YEAR — We  have  been  getting  false  ideas 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  business  the 
country  is  doing,  remarks  the  editor  of 
Forbes.  One  reason  is  that  we  reckon  in 
dollars,  not  in  quantities,  and  we  forget  that 
prices  have  about  doubled  since  the  war 
began.  So  this  financial  writer  picks  out  a 
Few  significant  figures  from  a  report  of  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  showing  how 
little  was  actually  produced  in  1919  as 
compared  with  former  years: 

Bituminous    coal.    i:{().(XK),0(X)    tons   less 

than  1918. 

Anthracite  coal,  12.000.000  tons  less  than 
1918. 

Sl eel  ingots,  9,000.000  tons  less  than 
1918. 

Cotton.  5,106,000  bales  less  than   1914. 

Wheat,  76,000,000  bushels  less  than  1916. 

Corn.  L42,000,000  bushels  less  than  1917. 

Copper,  900,000,256  pounds  less  than 
1918. 

Cold.  $10,157,900  less  than  1918. 

sih,  r,  $4,789,919  less  than  1918. 


Keeps  Trousers  Up 
Shirt  Down 
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FEW  figures  will  support 
trousers  without  that  con- 
stant "hitching-up"  process. 
You  can  prevent  your  shirt 
bulging  out— keep  your  trous- 
ers up — smooth  and  firm— and 
without,  belt  or  suspenders, 
with  a 

FAUST 

TROUSER 

SUPPORTER 

Remains  buttoned  inside  trousers. 

Four  rubber  friction  pad--  art   like  little 

lingers,  preventing  the  shirt  "creeping" 

— holding    it    down    smoothly    without 

binding  or  discomfort. 

Ventilated — made  of  a  light  open  mesh 

cloth.  Cannot  be  seen  even  with  coat  off. 

Has  invisible  pocket -book— protects  your  money. 

Worn   by   well-dressed   men    who   value 

health  and  comfort. 

Send  $3.00  with  waist  measure 
snug  over  undergarments  and  we  will 
mail  you  our  Improved  Trouser  Sup- 
porter. If  not  entirely  satisfied — you 
are  the  judge — we  will  refund  your 
money  without  quibbling. 

tiaustMf&Compaiilj 

400  Faust  Building 

30U  W.   Van  Bnren  Street.  Cbicaeo.    111. 

Dealera :   Write  for  details. 
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$322 
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An  Historical  Summary 
of  English  Literature 

by  E.  W.  EDMUNDS,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Here  is  a  real  treasure  trove  for  all  who  would  learn 
to  know  good  writers  and  their  works.  In  this  single 
volume  packed  with  information  the  author  covers 
the  whole  field  of  English  literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  briefly  and  pithily  charac- 
terizes each  period,  names  and  places  its  leading  au- 
thors, outlines  their  biographies,  describes  their  style 
and  methods,  and  lists  and  summarizes  their  works. 

The  amount  of  information  contained  in  this 
volume  is  amazing  and  as  an  authoritatiw  guide  to 
the  best  writers  in  our  tongue  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library,  public  and  private. 

limn,  cloth.  S1.7S:  by  mail.  $1.87 
Funk  ft  WtfntlU  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Lilt,  1).,  I.E.  I).,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  Ions 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  howto market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fit tb  revised  edition  just  published.     Cloth,  $1.58  postpaid 

FUNK  ft  WAGNA1.1.S  COMPANY.  New  York. 

Infant  and  Young  Child 
Welfare 

By  HAROLD  SCURFIELD.  M.D.,  D.P.H. 

Shi  iws  how  the  grow  ing  determination  among  all  classes  that 
children  shall  be  better  cared  for  may  be  realized.  How  there 
may  be  healthy  babies  born  of  healthy  mothers  in  healthv 
homes.  Comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question  of  child 
welfare.  Of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  maternity  nurses 
and  others,  health  visitors,  members  of  aid  societies— to  all 
who  realize  the  supreme  importance  to  the  country  of  health] 
children.  Motherhood  as  affected  by  race  and  religion.  Min 
imiim  requirements  of  a  healthy  home.  Training  of  mother 
—  present  and  prospective.  Management  of  the  baby.  ln-n 
tutions  »o  help  the  mother 

l2mo.  cloth,  166  pages.  SI. SO  net.     At  all  bookstores  or 
from  the  publishers,  postpaid,  for  SI. 60.    . 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yoi  k 
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FIVE  OIL  MISTAKES 

How    to    stop    maintenance    dollars  from    blowing 

through    the    exhaust 

MOTORISTS  are  looking  for  sdenl 
upkeep.     Old    mistakes     ah 
tively  extravagant — must   go. 

Here    are    five    common     lul 
responsible    for    many    bl    th  rating     I 

motorists    experience. 


MISTAKE  No.  1 

Oil  is  a  good 
thing  you  can't 
lime  loo  much 
of   It. 

Some  motorists  be- 

h-ic  that  it  the  oil 
icservoir  is  filled  above 
the   indicated    high 

I  \el,    better     lubiica- 

II  hi  will  be  provided. 
They  arc  mistaken. 
Oil  should  be  kept  at 
the  proper  level — no 
higher.  Over-rilling 
causes  excessive  car- 
bon, gummed  valve 
stems  and  sooty 
spark-plugs. 


MISTAKE  No.  2 

"/  use  heavier 
oil  because  my 
engine's  badly 
worn." 

Many  motorists  be- 
lieve that  a  change  to 
heavier  oil  is  advisable 
in  a  worn  engine. 
This  is  not  so.  Worn 
engines  need  ovtr- 
liauiiti^.  Heavier  oil 
is  no  substitute  fur 
worn  parts.  The  lu- 
brication system  of  a 
car  may  be  w  h  o  1 1  v 
unsuited  to  properly 
distribute  a  heavier  oil 
than  specified  in  oui 
Chart  of*  Recommen- 
dations. 


MISTAKE  No.  I 

"Old  oil  nei  <  i 
does  any  harm  in 
the  crank -case.' 

Some    motoristi    neg- 
lect   to   drain   the   old 
oil    from    the    cr.mk- 
cases   of'  their  engines 
at     frequent    ini< 
The  correct  oil  is  not 
destroyed  in  use.    But 
it   does   become    con- 
taminated   with    grit 
drawn   in  through  the 
breather,  with    carbon 
particles  from  the  un- 
dersides  of  the  piston 
and   with   water  from 
condensation,     [l 
becomes    thinned    out 
with   fuel  absorb) 
the  oil  film  on  ti 
inder    walls,  e*p< 
when  the   mixture 
too   rich  .     For  the«r 
reasons  old  oil   should 
be    drained    from    the 
crank  -case  fireq  . 


\1ISI   \KI      No.    » 
" U  Inn    refilling 

I     always     >  lean 
OUt      rn\      in 

i -ranl.-i  <i<o'     ii  illi 

kerotwntt." 

This  | 

logical  —  h  tiH- 
conie   into    con 
use.  Experi*- 
howerar,  du 
almost  always    I 
tjke,  tor  some  of'  thr 
kerosene  is  wu 
t.iined    in    the 
troughs    or    otli 
pocki 

and  thus  thins 
out  the  new  oil.  I  be 
better  pian  is  to 
the  cr.mk-i 
the  engine  is  hot. 
Thil  will  earn'  olV  the 
lediment  before  it  set- 

I'hen     riu^h    out 
with     i   i|n.. 
oil    and    rrn 
correct  level. 


& 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


New  York 
Boston 


Domestic   Branches: 

1'hiladelphia  Detroit  Mini  - 

Pittsburgh  '  Chicago  Indiana)' 


MISTAK1    N 

'  \f\    ml    mi  n.s  I., 
U  <>rL  nil  right 

-  I  I   • 

ill   lu- 
i  kei 
'•M)  HI    to 

■hop    than     all 

Th'  can- 

■ 

e    inside    ol 
engine.      Hence 

m  no  , 

of  different  oils.  V 
many 

ik     ill     • 

may     be     p 
scientific      luhri. .. 
And  only  that  o- 
pi\e  him       the 

'\i,    the     I 
oil  bill 


The  Chart  at  the  right  specifies  the  grade  <>t  the  common  mistakes  mentioned  here 

of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  which   is  scientih-  will  show   you                              "economy 

cally  correct  for  your  car.  and  power— which  you  may  nevei  have 

The  use  of  that  oil  and  the  avoidance  hail  before. 
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Mobiloils 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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WHEN  equipped  with 
Domes  of  Silence,  furni- 
niture  legs  do  not  scratch  floors 
or  tear  rugs.  Even  the  heavi- 
est pieces  glide  smoothly  at  a 
touch.  No  straining  tugging 
■ — scratching — screeching,  or 
wrenching  open  of  the  joints. 

When    buying  furniture   give 


your  preference  to  pieces 
equipped  with  Domesof  Silence. 
By  using  them,  the  manufac- 
turer and  dealer  show  their  re- 
gard for  quality  throughout. 

For  the  furniture  already  in 
your  home  get  Domesof  Silence 
at  any  hardware  or  department 
store. 


DOMES  of  SILENCE 


A  mark  of  BETTER  Furniture 
regardless  of  its  cost 


For  the  Well-Dressed  Man 


There  is  no  need  to  punch 
holes  in  your  soft  collar  use 
Slip-Grip.  It  has  no  hooks  or 
sharp  points  to  cause  damage 
— just  an  inconspicuous  strip 
of  gold  with  spring  tension 
fingers  that  slip  over  the  edge 
of  the  collar.  It  adds  smart- 
ness to  your  neckwear;  and 
keeps  it  in  place  at  all  times. 

Two  million  enthusiasts  wear 
Slip-Grip.  To  be  had  at  your 
dealer's     fifty  cents  up. 

Good  Specialty  Co. 

Distributors 
Star  Bid*. .St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

MacLean  &  Wood 

Toronto  and  Winnipeg 

Canadian  Representative* 


Eisenstadt  Mfg.  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 
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AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND   POLAND 

June  9. — In  the  counter-offensive  against 
the  Bolsheviki  between  the  Dvina  and 
Upper  Berosina.  the  Poles  have  anni- 
hilated two  Bolshevik  divisions  and 
have  occupied  two  towns  southwea 
of  Disna  with  heavy  losses  to  the 
enemy,    says   a    Warsaw   report. 

June  10. — The  Polish  Cabinet  under  Pre- 
mier Skulski  resigns  as  a  result,  it  is 
said,  of  opposition  to  the  Government's 
policy  regarding  the  creation  of  a  buffed 
state  between  Poland  and   Russia. 

June  11. — A  report  from  Warsaw  says  the 
Poles  capture  near  the  Kief  bridge- 
bead  another  Bolshevik  armored  train 
officered  and  manned  by  Germans  and 
armed  with  German  machine  guns. 
Other  reports  say  that  the  Bolsheviki 
have  again  advanced  north  and  south 
of  Kief. 

June  13. — The  evacuation  of  Kief  has 
been  completed,  says  a  report  from 
Warsaw,  the  Poles  withdrawing  to  the 
region  of  Zhitomir.  North  of  Kief  the 
Poles  are  battling  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki, and  the  territory  in  this  region 
is  said  to  be  changing  hands  daily. 

June  14. — The  Bolsheviki  pour  into  the 
Kief  region  backed  by  the  greatest 
number  of  divisions  the  Poles  have 
ever  faced,  according  to  reports  re- 
ceived in  Warsaw.  The  Pole-  are 
withdrawing   their  main  forces. 

According  to  information  reaching  Lon- 
don, the    Russian    Soviel    Government 

has  asked   Finland    to  agree  to  an  im- 
mediate armistice. 

It  is  announced  in  Paris  that  Finland 
lias  recognized  the  Ukraine.  This  is 
taken  in  diplomatic  circles  to  presage 
a  joint  move  by  Finland  and  Poland 
toward  peace  with  Soviet  Russia. 


FOREIGN 

June  9.— The  Italian  Cabinet  under  Pre- 
mier Nitti  resigns,  according  to  advices 
reaching  London  from  Rome.  Riot- 
ing is  reported  from  widely  separated 
parts  of  Italy,  several  strikes  are  in 
effect,  and  the  situation  throughout  the 
country  is  giving  grave  concern. 

The  most  formidable  anti-Semitic  demon- 
stration since  last  autumn  occurs  in 
Vienna,  after  a  great  mass  meeting  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  ex-Officers' 
Association.  There  were  no  serious 
disorders. 

June  11. — The  Austrian  Cabinet,  headed 
by  Dr.  Karl  Renner  as  Chancellor, 
resigns  on  account  of  a  break  over  the 
.Minister  of  War's  decree  on  army 
discipline. 

June  12. — -An  unsuccessful  attempt  is 
made  to  assassinate  the  Egyptian 
Premier  by  means  of  a  bomb,  says  a 
report  From  Cairo.  This  is  the  third 
attempt  of  the  kind  within  a  year. 

Marshal  Foch  and  General  Maglince, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Belgian  Army, 
agree  on  the  Franco-Belgian  Treaty 
of  Alliance.  The  pact  is  wholly  of  a 
defensive  character  designed  .for  the 
defense  of  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
countries. 

June  13. — Essad  Pasha,  head  of  the 
Albanian  delegation  at  Paris  and  former 
Provisional  President  of  Albania,  is 
assassinated  in  Paris. 

The  general  principles  to  be  followed  by 
the  new  Administration  in  Palestine  are 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


announced   in    London      Among  ■• 
things,   complete   religious    [ib<  • 
be  maintained   and    th(    p] 
to   the  great   religions    will 
control  of   the  adherents  of   tl 
Hgious. 

June  11.     Carl  Trimborn,  a  leader  of  the 
( ienterist   party    in   (  U  ,  ma 
the  task  of  forming  a   new  mini  ti 
succeed    thai     of    Chancellor     Muller, 
which  resigned  on  June  s. 

•June  l.r).—  Italy's  claims  on  reparation 
be  paid   by   the   Central    Empires,   in- 
cluding   pensions,    have    been    fix!    al 
$12,120,000,000. 

ELECTION  JM<  ELI  M I N  A  l{  I ES 

.lime  10. — After  an  all-da's  light  over  the 
details  of  the  Republican  National 
platform,  the  subcommittee  ot 

(ions  sends  a  draft  to  the  full  oomm 
where    it     is    promptly    adopted.      Tin- 
platform      includes     a      Treat  \      plank 
originally  drafted  by   Blihu   Rool  and 

revised     in     the     conference       [j 

demos  President  Wilson's  League  <  !ove- 
nant.  upholds  the  Senate  in  its  rejection 

of  the  Treaty,  and  indorses  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  international  peace  in 
harmony  with  American  tradition-. 

June  11. — Eleven  nominating  speeches 

made  in  the  Republican  National 
Convention  and  four  ballots  taken  in 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

June  12.— Senator  Warren  (1.  Harding, 
of  Ohio,  is  nominated  for  President  by 
the  Republican  National  Convention, 
at    Chicago,  on   the   tenth    ballot.      He 


being  i>< 


received  602'.,  votes.  493 
sary    to   a  choice.     Governor   Calvin 
Coolidge.  of    Massachusetts,    is    nomi- 
nated for  Vice-President. 

June  13.  The  Committee  ,.f  Forty-eight 
issues  a  statement  in  Chicago  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  a  new  party 
which  will  adopt  a  platform  and 
nominates  candidate  for  President  at  a 

convention  in  Chicago  on  July  10.     The 

statement  says  that  the  new  part  \  had 
been  organized  in  thirty  Stales,  and 
would  put  its  electoral  ticket  on  the 
ballot  in  e\  erv  State. 

DOMESTIC 

June  9. — The  section  of  the  Lever  Law. 
commonly  known  as  the  Pood  Com  ml 
.  Act.  which  makes  it  an  offense  for  a 
merchant  to  charge  unjust  or  unreason- 
able prices,  is  held  unconstitutional  bj 
UnitedStates  District  Judge  Thompson, 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  ground  that  the 
terms  used  are  vague,  indefinite,  and 
uncertain. 

The  Treasury  of  the  United  State-,  de- 
cides to  offer  two  new  issues  of  tem- 
porary certificates  of  indebtedness  al 

the  highest  interest  rales  it  ha-  pawl 
since  the  Civil  War.  On  paper  running 
one  year  the  Treasurx  will  pa\  6  per 
cent.,  and  on  paper  running  slight lj 
more  than  six  months  ,V;,  per  cent. 

The  Census  Bureau  announces  ihe  popu- 
lation of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  508,410, 
an  increaso  of  91.-19S.  The  population 
of  Los  Angeles  is  given  as  5/5,480,  an 
increase  of  256,282,  or  more  than  80 
per  cent. 

Fourteen  persons  are  killed  and  twenty- 
six  injured  in  a  rear-end  collision  on  I  lie 

New  York  Central  near  Schenectady, 

N.  V. 

Seven  persons  are  killed,  more  than  a 
hundred  are  injured,   and   propertj    de- 
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MICHELIN  GUIDES 

to  the  Battlefields  of  Europe 
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authentic  description  and  hi  tie- 

grounds  ever  published.   They  trace-  • 
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Travel 
****     where  you  want 

and  how  you  want 

to  far  away  corners  in  picturesque  America, 
historic  European  bypaths,  or  the  golden  vistas 
of  the  Orient;  travel  by  water,  rail  or  highway, 
or  take  the  trail  on  foot — you  will  travel  in 
financial  comfort  and  security  if  you  carry  your 
funds  in  the  form  of 

*  A     T^       AM     American     /^><t 

J\9jj  *J\  Association  v/fiecjues 

Safer  than  money.       Self-identifying.       Accepted  universally. 

AN  arrangement  has  been  made  through  the 
^  Bankers  Trust  Company's  foreign  service 
whereby  travelers  upon  their  arrival  in  Europe 
have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  the  A.  B.  A. 
Cheques  which  they  bring  with  them  for  other 
A.  B.  A.  Cheques  payable  in  pounds,  francs, 
lire,  etc.,  as  their  needs  may  require,  at  the  rates 
current  on  the  day  of  exchange.  Through  this 
service  the  traveler  may  obtain  the  best  rates  of 
exchange  that  the  market  allows. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $io,  $20,  $50  and 
$100  in  convenient  leather  wallets — at  almos- 
any  bank  in  the   United  States  and  Canada. 

lor  Jul!  information  'write  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York   City 
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stroyed  to  the  value  of  hundreds  of 
1  bousands  of  dollars  in  a  wind  and  elec- 
fcrical  storm  that  sweeps  northwestern 
Minnesota  and  eastern  North  Dakota. 

.June  10. — The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  convention  at  Montreal  adopts 
a  resolution  providing  that  negro 
workers  are  to  have  full  and  equal 
membership  with  white  men. 

William  Churchill,  philological  expert, 
dies  in  the  Garfield  Hospital  at  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C.  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-ont  . 

June  11. — The  Federal  indictment  charg- 
ing the  American'  Woolen'  Company,  ol 
Massachusetts  and  of  New  York,  and 
William  M.  Wood,  president  of  both 
corporations.  with  profiteering  is 
quashed  by  Federal  Judge  .Mack,  of 
New  York  city. 

June  12. — The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  its  annual  convention  at  Mon- 
treal adopts  a  resolution  condemning 
the  Republican  platform  adopted  in 
Chicago  as  a  document  "defiant  in  it- 
defense  of  the  enemies  of  labor."'      The 

convention  decides  to  submil  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  same  proposals  of  labor  which 
were  presenled  the  Republicans  in 
Cliicago. 

The  population  of  Chicago  is  announced 
by  (he  Census  Bureau  as  2. 701. 2 12.  an 
increase  of  .M."),529  since  MHO.  Chicago 
thus  remains  the  second  mosl  populous 
city  in  the  United  States. 

June  14. — Prof.  Edward  Capps,  of  Prince- 
ton, is  appointed   Minister   to  Greece. 

lie  has  been  head  of  the  Creek  Depart- 
on  nl  in  Princeton  since   1906. 

Approximately  five  billion  dollars  was 
appropriated  by  the  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress at  its  session  ending  June  5,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  prepared  hi 
Chairman  Good,  of  the  House  Appro- 
prial  ions  Commit  tee. 

June     15.      The     American     Federation     of 

Labor  in  convention  at  Montreal  votes 

down     a     resolution     calling     upon     t  lie 

United  states  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
Government   and  lift    the  embargo  on 

trade  with   Russia. 

lack    Dempsey,    boxing    champion,    is 

found  not  guilt  j  of  1  he  charge  of  draft 
evasion  in  the  United  States  Courl  in 
San  Francisco. 

A  strike  of  marine  wireless  operators. 
which  will  atTect  .-ill  ports  and  shipping, 

is  declared  by  t  lie  Association  of  Wire- 
less Telegraphists.  The  men  demand 
an  inc.rease>in  wages  of  approximately 
ISO  per  cent,  over  the  pre-war  rites. 
and  also  better  working  conditions. 


Good  Finance.      A  famous  financier  was 

taken  seriously  ill  at  tin-  age  of  ninety  and 
felt   that   his  end  was  near. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  doctor,  "  the  Lord 
isn't  going  to  take  you  till  you've  passed 
1  he  hundred  mark." 

•'  No.  my  friend,"  said   I  In-  aged  hanker. 

•'that    wouldn't    he   good  finance.     Why 

should  the  Lord  wait  till  1  reached  par 
when  he  can  pick  me  up  al  ninety?" — 
.1  rgonaut. 


Familiar  Symptoms.      "  That   young  fel- 
low looks  furtive,"  remarked  the  customer. 

"  Isn't  he  apt  to  try  to  pinch  something?  ' 
"  No,"  replied   the  experienced  jeweler. 
"  lie  wants  to  buy  an  engagement-ring." — 
Am  a'c/'s. 
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JAX  Cord  Tires    are  an    in- 
vestment in  satisfaction. 


They  have  the  sturdy,  in-built 
strength  to  resist  the  pound  and 
grind  of  the  roads.  They  have 
the  trim,  fleet  appearance  which 
adds  su  much  to  your  car's  good 
looks. 

And  Ajax  Cord  Tires  contribute 

materially    to    low    up-keep    on 

your  car,  which  is  of  more  im- 

ance  today  than  ever  before. 

*    *    • 

Therefore  it  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend the  tremendous  strides 
Ajax  has  made  in  the  world  of 
autc  mobiles.  Ajax  Tire  sales 
are  steadily  increasing.  We  can 
only  strive  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand. 


Construction     features    of    . 
Cord  Tires  combine  to  give  i 
the  greater  wear  which    mi 
them  so  popular.    For  instar. 
that  Cleat  ed  Tr  \tra  h< 

and  it  hnld-.     Those  "Shou! 
of  Strength"are  rubber  buttrt-sst-; 
that    brace    and    re-inforce    th»> 
d. 

And  —  in  building  Ajax  Cord! 
cord  plies  are  I 

tion — never  ^tr^rrhed or pulled. 
This  means  that  full  resiliency  is 
retained  in  the  finished  tire. 


Quality  marks  the  comjv 
Line    Ajax  Cord  Tirt-s.Ajax  Road 
King  (fabric)   Tip  ::iner 

Tubes    and   Ajax  H.    Q.    (Hich 
Quality)  Tire  Accessor:' 


5nW  by  y\tj\    French/  Bed  Prater*  Fvrrvn/irrr 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc  .  NEW  YORK 


Factories:   Trenton,  N.  J. 


Branches  in  Leading  Citic* 


Ajax  H.  Q,    (High 

QualityjTire  Acces- 
sories incl  u  d  c 
everything  the  car 
o  w  it  e r  n e e ds  in 
making  temporary 
or  lon>^  lasting  re- 
pair of  worn  tires. 
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S/he  nXhrld  Uainous  Oiotels 

erming  (Square 

NEW   YORK 


Under   the  direction   of  JOHN   M9E.BOWMAN,  Pres. 

All  the  amazing  interests  and  luxuries  of  20th  Cen- 
tury hotel  life  center  in  Pershing  Square,  New  York. 
Each  hotel  an  Aladdin's  palace  of  comfort,  conve- 
nience and  pleasure — assured  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  a  group  of  the  best  hotel. managers  in  the  world. 

\Jhe  jBiltmore 

Under  Mr.  BOWMAN'S  personal  direction. 
Adjoins  the  Grand  Central  Terminal.  The 
center  of  international  social  life  in  the 
metropolis,  typifying  the  best  and  brightest 
in  American  hotels. 

7/otel  Commodore 

Geo.  W.  Sweeney,  Vice-Pres.  and  Manag- 
ing Director.  "Get  Off  the  Train  and  Turn 
to  the  Left."  The  great  new  hotel  which 
met  with  instant  success. 


( 


■Jke  ^Belmont 


James  Woods,  Vice-Pres.  and  Managing 
Director.  Opposite  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
Quiet, conservative  luxury  and  every  modern 
comfort. 


J-jotdJlianhattan  % 


Paul  B.  Boden,  Vice-Pres.  and  Managing 
Director.  A  siep  from  the  Grand  Central. 
Has  the  hospitable  atmosphere  of  a  great 
luxurious  ciub. 


|§  Ohe, Murray  Mil 


James  WOODS,  Vice-Pres.  and  Managing 
Director.  A  short  blo^k  from  the  Station. 
Famous  for  its  quiet,  homelike  atmosphere 
for  two  generations.  The  present  structure 
is  to  be  replaced  in  the  near  future  bv  a 
great,  new  Murray  Hill. 


Plan  of  proposed 
new  huildinK 


also  Jne^Jlnsonia 

BROADWAY   AT73RD  STREET 

Row    M.  TlBRNBY,  Vice-Pres.  and  Manag-  1 
ing  Director.     In  the  Riverside  Residential 
Section.  Offers  the  service  and  appointments 
of  the  Pershing  Square  Group. 

PERSHING  SQUARE  HOTELS 

NEW  YORK 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Well-Supported  Hope. — Slim  Hope 
for  Suffrage. — Head-line.  And  so  do  thou- 
sands of  the  stout,  tho  they're  less  inclined 
to  worry  about  it. — Kansas  City  Star. 


Urgent. — "  This  fish  which  you  have  re- 
duced in  price  is.  I  suppose,  good  for  im- 
mediate cooking? 

"Yes,  but  run  home!" — Fliegendc  Bldtt  r 
Munich). 


Not   Acquitted. — "  So  your  son  went   to 
the  city  to  work  in  a  bank,  eh?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  How  did  he  acquil  himself?  " 
"  He  didn't." — Lexington  Leader. 


Up-to-date  Tommy. — Kind  Old  Last 
(who  has  just  given  Tomim  some  sweet's) 
"  And  now  what  do  you  saw  mv  little 
man?  " 

Tommy — "  Got  any  more?  " — London 
Til-Bits. 


Usual  Reason. — "Gone  in  for  politic 
have  you?     Waul    to  see  what   good   yon 
ear  do  the  country?" 

"  Bless    you,    no  !     Want    to    see    what 
good   the  country   can   do   me." — Syo 
Bulletin. 


But  Not  So. — "  You  can't  always  judge 
persons  by  their  names." 

"Indeed?  " 

"  For  instance,  one  would  think  from 
the  name  that  a  grass  widow  was  green." — 
Lexington  Leader. 


Real  Grief.  —  Earnest  Reformer  — 
"  When  1  pictured  the  drunkard's  death 
in  a  sordid  attic,  surrounded  by  empty 
bottles,  my  audience  was  moved  to  tears  !  " 

Flippant  Miss — "I  can  quite  believe  it. 
It's  touching  to  think  of  the  emptiness  of 
those  bottles." — London  Mail. 


bate.  Hut  Good. — The  Literary  Digest 
offers  each  week  a  prize  of  fiftj  dollars  for 
i  he  besl  argument  in  compact  form  for 
better  salaries  for  teachers.  The  editor  of 
The  Reporter  humbly  submits  to  the  editor 
of  The  Digest  this  bil  of  pathos: 

"What    shape,    madam,    was   the   pocketr 

book  j  on  lost  ?  " 

"  Plat.  I'm  a  teacher." — Chicago  Prin- 
cipals' <  I  id)  /w  porter. 


Why    He    Did    K.    P.— At    one    of    the 

WCstern  camps  a  rookie  had  been  made  the 
victim  of  so  much  guying  that  he  had 
long  since  given  up  tho  idea  of  taking  am 
statements  seriously.  One  night  while  on 
guard    a    tall    figure   loomed    out    of    the 

darkness. 

"  Who's  there?  "  challenged  the  recruit. 
'  Major  Moses,'*  replied  the  figure. 
"Glad    to    meet   you,  Mose.     Advance 
and    give    'he    Ten    Commandments." — 
t m,  rican  I  egion  Weekly. 


nn  the  Instalment  Plan. — Our  British 
cousins  seem  to  think  we  have  peculiar 
ways  <>f  getting  our  D.D.'s  over  here.  \ 
London  newspaper  relates  how  the  con- 
gregation   of    a    Southern    church,    being 

desirous  of  honoring  their  pastor,  wrote  to 
the  dean  of  a  certain  faculty:  "  We  want  to 
get  our  beloved  pastor  a  D.D.  We  enclose 
all  the  money  we  can  raise  at  present. 
Be  good  enough  to  send  one  D.  now.  We 
hope  to  raise  sufficient  for  the  other  D. 
by  and  by." — Boston  Transcript. 


Usually  a  High  One. — Expo:.  the 

only  teacher  in   position   to  demand  and 
get     its     own     price.     Colorado     8p\ 
Telegraph. 


Truth  is  Worse.      When    folk    lie  aboul 
you,  don't  get    angry       appose   I  h<      had 
known  the  truth  aboul  you  and  told  lb 
— Boston  Host. 


Entirely    Logical.      'Whs    do      ""    '  ••ll 
that  performing  poodle  Siriu 

•'  He's    a    dog    star,    ain'i     he     no 
Louisville  <  'uurit  i  Journal. 


The  Features.      'VYhai    were   the 
features  of  i  he  meet  inj 

"  I   imagine    i  hej     were    i  f  j  •  - 
noes."    -Baltimore  American. 


and 


The    New    Necessities.       Jud    Tunk 
says  he's  going  to  have  help  ihi-  summer 
if  he  has  to  put  phonographs  on  the  farm 
machinery   and    have   moving-pictures    in 
the  barn.—  Washington  Star, 

A     Superfluous     Invention.      Bee     where 

some  professor  thinks  he  has  invented  a 

machine   to   detect    when    a    man    is   lj 
That  machine  was  constructed  y< 
from  one  of  Adam's  ribs.  -  Dayton    Vi 


The  Blessings  of  War.  Tramp  (who 
has  been  told  to  move  on)  "  Oh,  for  the 
good  old  air-raid  days  !  Then  I  could 
spend  the  night  in  a  nice  warm  cellar  and 
nobody  tried  to  kick  me  out  !  "  La 
Baionnt  tie,  Paris. 


Apparent  Mental  Lapse. — Xol  a  greal 
while  ago  a  young  man  told  us  thai  he 
was  thinking  seriously  of  getting  man 
Shortly  afterward  he  did.  Some  people  have 
no  conception  at  all  of  what  serious  think- 
ing really  is.    -A'.  S.  A.  C.  in  Brown  Bull. 


Hopelessly    Grounded.  '  Is    my    son 

getting    well  grounded    in    the    classics?" 
asked  the  millionaire. 

"  I  would  put  it  even  stronger  than  that," 
replied   the  private   tutor.       '  1    ma\    say 
that  he  is  actually  stranded  on  them." 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Much-Needed  Machine.  A  slot-ma- 
chine has  been  invented  which,  on  the  de- 
posit of  a  small  coin,  will  tell  a  passt 
what  speed  the  train  is  traveling,  What 
would  be  more  interesting  is  a  machine 
which  would  tell  the  passenger  whal  the 
brakeman   said   when    he   announced    the 

next  station.-     Kansas  City  Star. 


Unsociable  Henry.    --"  I   think  you  were 
absolutely     wrong     Henry,     aboul     that 

furniture." 
"  ^68,  dear." 

"  And  about  the  wall-paper." 
"  Yes,  dear." 

"  Now,  look   here,    Henry:    if  you're  no! 

going  to  be  aociable,  I'm  going  to  bed  ' 
The  Passing  Shan-  {London). 


On    the    Ouija    Line.     Breathlessly    the 

spiritualistieally    inclined    ladj     benl     over 

the  ouija  spelling  out  the  communications 
irom  her  departed  spouse. 

"John,    are    you    happy    there?1     she 

asked. 

"  Yes,  d-e-a-r." 

'*  Are  von  happier  than  you  were  on  the 

earth." 

"  Yes,  d-e-a-r." 

"  Ah,"  she    breathed.     "  Heaven    musl 
be  a  wonderful  place." 

•■  [  jr-u-e-s-s  s-o,  b-u-t   1-m  n-o-l   1 

v-c-t." — The  American  Legion  Wtekly. 


Miit^crlanii 
of  [America 


St.  Ylaw 


Glacier 

National  Park 


1  ivmg,    moving  glacier*,    glistening     like 

giant  pearls,  grind  their  world-old  way   in  Glacier 

•rial  Pane,     i    rre  Nature  has  »trev>  n  her  ic 
with  lavish  hands.    Lakes  of  rarest   blue  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight  reflect  the  weird  shadows  of  fanias- 

iorc-line  mounta 

There's  the  lute  of  the  wild  with  comforts  of  home 
in  this  national  scenic  playground     Modern  1. 
and   rustic  Swiss,  afford   genuine   COT 

I  oui.n  \  ia  motor .  saddle-horse  and  launch  arranged 
b\  d.i\    \m     \  ...nth.    Ol    v»h\  not  \»alk  I h rough  > 

"Glacier"  U  your  only  national  pari;  on  tht  mam  line  0/  a  transcon! 

E.n  route  to  North  Pacific   Coast.  Alaska  and    California,   visit   Lake   Chelan. 
Mt.  Rainier  and  Crat  National  Parks. 

• 

Hi  iturr  and  Amptant  map 

•    faeSSI     N.iliorvj/   /'at^.anj   Summi  ^'  m 

r%,  o<    inquirt  oj  nrairtj  fu^rt  .  ?ml  .  *  r_j  Jwt*»^»TF, 

C.   E.  STONE.   Passenger  Traffic  Man., 
Dcpt.  A.   St.   Paul,   Minn. 


'  sad   A« 
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NewEnglan 

|»    The  \fecation  Land 


A  water  paradise.  Three 
hundred  miles  of  ocean,  bays, 
islands,  woods  and  shore. 
Hundreds  of  lakes,  world- 
famous  tishinggrounds.  Large 
resorts,quaint  fishing  villages, 
superb  hotels, boarding  places, 
camps  in  the  woods. 


IWiiteMountams 


Four  hundred  square  miles 
of  peaks,  forest,  lakes  and 
scenic  wonders.  Boulevard- 
like roads  and  woodland 
trails.  Charming  social  life. 
Cool  nights.  Splendid  golf 
and  all  summer  sports.  Ac- 
commodations to  suit  all. 

AkationlMdets 


Complt  te  infoi  mation  about  the 
i"  si  hotels,  boarding  houses,  camps 
in  the  White  Mountains;  Maim-. 
\'i  u  I  [ampshire  and  Vermont  Lak<  s 
and  Woods;  Berkshire  Hills.  Can, 
<  od,Ma  rd,Nantucket, 

Narraganst  ti  Bay,  Cas<  o  Bay, 
IV  nobst  01  \'-r  .  Mi.  Desert,  Bai 
I  [arbor.     S<  nd  for  them. 


State  Region  You  Prefer 


a  Ho.. 1,1.  i  j  ,md  Inform 

VACATION  BUREAU 
Room  SOS.  Railroad  Bld». .  Nm  HiTen,  Conn. 


Through    Train  Service  from  New    York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington 

New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  Maine  Central  R.  R. 

Now  Eneland  Steamship  Co. 


THE  ♦  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  ♦  EASY  ♦  CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"R.  E.  C,"  Beaver,  Ohio. — " Please  answer 
t  he  following:  (1 )  What  states  are  included  in  tlie 
Balkans?  (2)  Where  is  the  Ukraine?  (3)  What 
i-  :t  Slav?  t)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  and  Macedonia." 

(1)  The  Balkans  include  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Turkey  in  Europe,  (ireece, 
Montenegro,  Albania,  Serbia,  Croatia,  siavonia, 
and  Dalmatia.     (2)  Ukraine  is  applied  to  the  dis- 
trict in  southwest   Russia,  inhabited  by  tin-  Little 
Russians,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Dkrainers.  <  >n 
November 21,  lit  17,  the  Ukrainian  People's  Repub- 
lic was  proclaimed  as  a  member  of  the  Russian  ETed- 
Ri  public.     (3)  The  Slavs  are  a  race  inhabiting 
ni    and    southeastern   Europe,    where   they 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  population. 
Thej  are  [not  geographically   united.     The  main 
stock  comprises  the  Russians,  Poles,  Czechs,  Slo 
vaks,  and  Ruthenes  or   Little  Russians,     in  the 
south,  and  separated  from  the  northern  branch 
by   a   solid   barrier  of   tiermans,    Magyars,   and 
Roumanians,   live   the   Southern   or  Jugo-Slavs. 
These,   though  divided  into  Serbs,   Croats,   and 
Slovenes,  really  form  one  people.     The  Bulgars 
have  usually  been  included  in  the  Southern  Slavs, 
but  they  were  originally  an  Asiatic  people  who 
have  been  Slavicized,  and  since  their  defeat  in  the 
second  Balkan  war  many  of  them  have  repudiated 
the  Slav  cause.     (4)  Mesopotamia  is  a  region  in 
western  Asia,  formed  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  rivers  (the  word  means  "between 
the  rivers").     Its  area  is   143,250  square  miles. 
Some  centuries  ago  the  whole  country  was  the 
abode  of  a  flourishing  civilization,  reflected  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights."     Under  the  blight  of  Turkish 
rule  the  population  has  sunk  to  perhaps  two  mil- 
lion, and  the  country  is  a  vast  waste.     Bagdad, 
the  capital,  is,  however,  the  center  of  a  large 
trade,  and  there  are  valuable  oil-wells  which  as- 
sumed considerable  importance  because  of  the 
Bagdad  railway  and  the  rivalry  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.     As  a  result  of  the  British  occupa- 
tion, effected  gradually  during  the  war,  the  people, 
who  are  Arabs,  have  been  delivered  from  their 
Turkish  masters,  and  the  "Berlin  to  Bagdad" 
project  has  received  a  severe  blow.     Macedonia 
was    a    former  division    of    Turkey    in    Europe 
between  tho  Balkans  and  the  .Egcan  Sea.     After 
1878  it  became  the  storm  center  of  the  agitation 
against  Turkish  misrule  and  in  1912  conditions 
in  Macedonia  served  as  a  principal  cause  of  the 
first  Balkan  war.      In  the  settlement  after  the 
second  Balkan    war  the    major  part  of  Mace- 
donia fell   to   the   share   of  Greece  and   Serbia. 
Military  operations  took  place  in  Serbian  Mace- 
donia  when  the  country   was  captured  by  the 
Germans  in  tho  fall  and  winter  of  1915.     Greek 
Macedonia  was  entered  by  the  Allies  in  the  for- 
tification of   Saloniki.     An  offensive  from  Greek 
Macedonia,  begun  in  August,  1910,  accomplished 
little;    but  the  Serbians,  operating  to  the  west, 
recaptured  Monastir  from  the  Bulgarians  in  No- 
vember,  1910.     The  forces  of  the  Greek  Provi- 
sional Government  cooperated  with  the  Allies  in 
the  lighting  iu  Macedonia  in  tho  fall  of  1910  and 
spring  and  summer  of  1917.     The  importance  of 
Macedonia  lies  in  the'fact  that  it  is  inhabited  by 
man]  races,  and  the  desire  to  possess  it  is  a  chief 
of  contention  between  the  Balkan  States. 
Syria,  beforo  the  war,   was  entirely  a   province 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  south  of  Asia  Minor  and 
including  Palestine — area,  114,530  square  miles; 
population,  about  3,000,000.     The  latter  is  mainly 
Semitic   in  race,  the    majority    being  Mohamme- 
dans, alt  ho   Christians   and  .lews  are  numerous. 
The  country  has  been  for  many  years  under  the 
nee  of  Trance,  niosi  of  the  missionaries  being 
French,    altho    there    is    a    strong     American    col- 
li  Beirut,     in  late  years  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans  have  entered  into  competition,  the  latter 
ciallj  strong  through  their  indirect  con- 
trol of  the  Syrian  railway.     German  institutions 
opened  at  Jerusalem  before  the  war,  and  German 
I  i he  countrj   with  goods.     During 
the  war  Turkish  armies  were  organized  in  £ 
to  Invade  ECgypt.    Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  the 
British  Army.  December  9.  1917,  and  the  wholo 
Lestine  is  now  under  British  administration. 

ME.."  Columbus,  Ohio. — "  Whoi<  the  author 
nf  the  following  'It  is  best  not  to  swap  horses 
while  crossing  the  river'?" 

ahaui  Lincoln  is  tho  author  of  the  quotation 


you  give.  It  occurs  in  his  Reply  to  the  National 
Union  League,  June  9,  1864. 

"R.  C.  L.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.— "  Kindly  tell  me 
if  after  the  conjunction  both  It  is  proper  to  have 
more  than  two  coordinate  words  or  phrases  con- 
nected by  and." 

As  an  adjective  or  pronoun  both  emphasizes  the 
idea  of  two.  It  has  been  well  defined  as  •■the 
two,  and  not  merely  one  of  them";  it  can  not 
properly,  therefore,  be  connected  with  or  refer  in 
mor<'  than  two  objects.  As  a  conjunction,  how- 
ever, both  has  a  more  extended  meaning  and  em- 
ployment than  ii  has  as  an  adjective  or  a  pro- 
noun; thus,  it  is  permissible  to  say,  "He  lost  ail 
his  live  stock — both  horses,  cows,  and  sheep." 
Both,  as  so  used,  emphasizes  the  extent  or  com- 

pr<  hensfr  I  aess  of  tlie  assertion.  The  use  lias  been 
challenged,  but  has  abundant  literary  authority, 
and  antedates  Chaucer. 

"D.  C.  M.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Please  tell  me 
whether  the  word  father  should  be  capitalized  in 
the  sentence,  '  .  .  .  whose  father  is  a  personal 
friend  of  mine.'" 

The  rule  is,  "The  words  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  cousin,  aunt,  etc.,  begin  with  a  capital 
when  put  before  a  proper  name;  as,  Aunt  Helen, 
Brother  Jones,  Cousin  James.  When  the  words 
are  used  in  a  general  sense,  a  small  initial  letter  i- 
proper;  as,  'My  mother  was  here  yesterday.'" 
in  the  sentence  you  give,  the  word  father  should 
be  written  with  a  lower-case  initial  letter. 

"J.  E.  K.,"  Platteville,  Wis.— "Please  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciations  of  the  following — 
Lille,  Laon,  Lens,  Luneville,  and  St.  Quentin." 

The  names  you  give  are  pronounced  as  follow  s 
Lille,  HI — i  as  in  police;  Laon,  Ian — a  as  in  art: 
Lens,  lans — a  as  in  art,  n  with  a  nasal  sound; 
Lunecille,  lu"ne"vil' — u  as  in  French  Dumas.  , 
as  in  prey,  i  as  in  police;  Saint-Quentin,  san"- 
kan"tan' — first  a  as  in  fat,  second  a  as  in  artistic. 
third  a  as  in  fat,  the  n's  with  a  nasal  sound. 

"T.  C.  M.,"  Lynchburg,  Va. — "  Kindly  give  me 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  by  and  large." 

The  phrase  by  and  large  is  defined  as — "  (U.  S.) 
1.  In  its  fulness;  in  all  respects;  as,  take  the 
thing  by  and  large,  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  2. 
Naut.  Alternately  well  up  to  and  off  from  the 
wind:   saidlof  the  sailing  of  a  vessel." 

"R.  L.  C,"  Perkins,  Okla. — "Please  give  me 
the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  words 
belief  and  faith." 

"Belief,  as  an  intellectual  process,  is  the  ac- 
ceptance of  some  thing  as  true  on  other  grotmds 
than  personal  observation  and  experience.  We 
give  credence  to  a  report,  assent  to  a  proposition 
or  to  a  proposal.  Belief  is  stronger  than  credt  na  : 
credence  might  be  described  as  a  prima  fade 
belief;  credence  is  a  more  formal  word  than  b<  lief 
and  seems  to  imply  somewhat  more  of  volition; 
we  speak  of  giving  credence  to  a  report,  but  not  of 
giving  belief.  Goods  are  sold  on  credit;  we  give 
one  credit  for  good  intentions.  Conviction  is  a 
belief  established  by  argument  or  evidence;  as- 
surance is  belief  beyond  the  reach  of  argument ;  as, 
the  Christian's  assurance  of  salvation.  Anopinion 
is  a  general  conclusion  held  as  probable,  tho  with- 
out full  certainty;  a  persuasion  is  a  nioro  con- 
fident opinion,  Involving  the  heart  as  well  as  tho 
intellect.  In  religion,  a  doctrine  is  a  statement  of 
belief  regarding  a  single  point;  a  creed  is  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  doctrines.  Confidence  is  a 
Arm  dependence  upon  a  statement  as  true,  or 
upon  a  person  as  worthy.  Reliance  is  confidence 
on  which  we  act  or  are  ready  to  act  uuquestion- 
ingly ;  we  have  a  calm  reliance  upon  the  uniformii  > 
of  nature.  Trust  is  a  practical  and  tranquil 
resting  of  tlie  mind  upon  the  integrity,  kindness, 
friendship,  or  promises  of  a  person;  we  have  trm 
in  God.  Faith  is  a  union  of  belief  and  lrusfa 
Faith  is  chiefly  personal;  belief  may  be  quitr 
Impersonal;  we  speak  of  belief  of  a  proposition^ 
faith  in  a  promise,  because  tho  promise  emanat- 
from  a  person.  But  belief  in  a  person  is  ofti 
used  with  no  appreciable  difference  from  faitf~ 
In  religion  it  Ls  common  to  distinguish  between* 
intellectual  belief  of  religious  truth,  as  any  other 
truth  might  lie  believed,  and  belief  of  the  heart, 
or  saving  faith." — Dr.  Fernald's  "English  Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms,  and  Prepositions." 
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to  the  minute  and 
the  building  is  ready" 


There  is  no  uncertainty  or  delay  if 
you  erect  SI  EFCO  buildings.  You  know- 
when  your  building  will  be  finished  and  exactly 
what  it  will  cost.  There  are  no  architect's  plans 
or  contractor's  estimates  with  which  to  bother. 
There  is  no   worry  over  possible  labor  troubles. 

Our  factories  fabricate  STEFCO 
Buildings  in  standardized  sections  and  they 
are  shipped  ready  to  be  erected  in  a  matter  of 
hours  or  days.  No  pins,  wedges,  turn  buckles 
or  tension  rods  are  used.  There  is  no  riveting  to 
be  done.  Just  use  your  own  labor  and  wrenches 
to  bolt  the  sections  together. 

And  yet  STEFCO  Buildings  are 
strong  enough  to  carry  1  x  ■>  to  3-ton  loads 
on  the  trusses  without  additional  bracing.  1  hey 
are  fire-proof  and  element-proof.  Additional 
sections  can  be  added  at  any  time  to  increase  the 
length.  Or  they  can  betaken  down  and  quickly 
moved  to  a  new  location.      From  factory  to  farm 

their  application   is   uni- 
versally   satisfactory. 


i 


as 
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More    than    fifty   corporations   have 

re-ordered  from  5  to  100  buildings  each. 
.Armour  Fertilizer  Works.  Barrett  V  mpany. 

Sinclair  Oil  Company,   1  ludson  a  Com- 

pany— .firms  in  hundreds  of  lines  of  business  - 
have  learned  the  real  economy  and  c  ertainry  of 
using  STEFCO  building 

There  are  three  types  to  choose  from. 

The  standard  type  is  furnished  in  10.  12,  16, 
20,  24  and  30  foot  widths  with  side  wall  sections 
cither  8  or  I  0  feet  nigh.       I  he  heaiy  type   comes 
in  20,  24.  30.  32,  36  and  40  foot  width*  with  - 
wall  sections  10,  1  2  or  16  feet  hi^h.      An\  lengths 
in  multiples  of  8  feet.      Even  the  sixteen  t< 
walls    come    in    complete    sections.        I  hen 
special   heaiy  type   is    furnished  in  50  and  I 
widths,  clear  span  with   no  center   column. 

Consider  how  simple  it  is  to  erect 
permanent,  steel   buildings   thi  \\  e 

maintain  a  free  advisory  service  to  a 
buildings    to   your   requirement-  u>\\ 

large    or    how    small    a    building    >  on    m.i 


MADE  BY  THE  MILE 
SOLD  HYTME  FOOT 


When  writing  for  quotations  please  indicate  the  i 
to  which  the  building  is  to  be  put.  the  width  and  length  and 
the  height   of  side  walls.      Full   details   will    lie   promptly  ied 

by   our   estimating   department.       Deliveries    aie   made   Iron 

Liberty  Steel   Products   Company,   Inc. 

1550  McCormick   Building,   Chicago,    Illinois 

First   National   Bank  Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.  Woolworth   Bldg..    \.  M    N.  i  -  k     VY. 

(,rncr;il   S.ilm    Agent    for    (hc 

STEEL   FABRICATING    <.  ORPORATION 

38   South    Dearborn   Street,   f*M— |ll 
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The  foolish  man  with  the  leaky  hose 
has  a  fine  chance  of  watering  the 
pretty  posies— 

About  as  much  chance  as  he  would 
have  in  economically  getting  any- 
where with  a  motor  that  wastes  its 
power  through  leaky  valves. 


CARBORUNDUM 

^Valve     Grinding     Compound 


You  will  never  get  real  power  from  a 
motor  with  leaky  valves. 

They  should  be  ground  frequently  and 
right —with  Carborundum  Compound. 

Then  you  will  be  certain  to  have  clean, 
true,  power-tight  valves. 

Carborundum    Compound   cuts   away 
the  carbon,  even  the  pit  marks  aston- 


ishingly fast — it  leaves  a  smooth  velvet- 
like valve  seat  without  grooves  or 
score  marks. 

Remember  then— grind  the  valves  often 
and  see  to  it  that  the  job  is  done  with 

Carborundum  Compound 

That's  one  way  of  keeping  pep,  power 
and  punch  in  any  motor. 


The  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ni  w   York       <  hlcago       Boston        Detroit       Cleveland       Philadelphia       Pittsburgh      Cincinnati      Grand  Rapids      Milwaukee 


Suppose  you  send  J 

Put  up  in  handy  combinatioi 

one   and  live  pound  tins     -Sold  by 
accessory  and  hat  ers 

everywhere. 


Other  Carborundum  Products     \ax 
should  be   in   every  garage    ti 
Carborundum  and  Aloxite grin 
wheels,    Niagara  grindc 
Aloxite  Cloth. 
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